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PREFACE. 


In  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  this  work  it  was  stated  that  the  department 
of  Biblical  Literature  is  exclusively  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Strong,  who  is  responsible  for 
all  the  articles  in  that  field.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  this  department  embraces 
not  merely  Bible  names,  but  also  all  branches  of  Biblical  introduction,  including  such 
articles,  for  instance,  as  Canon  of  Scripturey  Commentary^  Concordance^  Criticism^ 
Cross,  L,  n.,  &c. ;  also.  Biblical  philology,  manuscripts  and  versions,  and  many  cognate 
subjects,  such  as  Cabala,  Cosmogony y  Cuneiform  inscriptions^  Decalogue^  etc.  In  this 
department  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith  arc  freely  used,  all  the  important  mat- 
ter of  both  being  incorporated  into  these  pages,  with  references  at  the  end  to  the  au- 
thority cited.  The  range  of  this  department,  however,  is  greatly  extended  beyond 
the  scope  of  these  or  any  similar  works  heretofore  published. 

In  Dr.  M'CLrNTOCK's  department,  all  verbal  citations  are  noted  by  quotation  marks. 
If  this  is  omitted  in  any  case,  it  is  by  accident.  In  this  department,  also,  the  names 
of  the  writers  of  special  articles  are  indicated  by  their  initials  in  the  list  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  as  follows : 

W.  W.  A.— The  Rev.  W.  W.  Andrews,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
G.  F.  C. — Professor  6.  F.  Comfobt,  Alleghany  College. 
D.  D. — ^The  Rev.  Daniel  db  Vinne,  New  York. 
R.  D. — ^The  Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  D.D.,  Huntingdon,  L.  I. 
^  F.  W.  F. — The  Rev.  F.  W.  Flogken,  Missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Toltscba,  Bulgaria. 

C.  D.  F.— The  Rev.  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  New  York. 

H.  G.— Mr.  Henry  Graham,  Middle  Class,  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 
G.  F.  H.— Professor  George  F.  Holmes,  University  of  Virginia. 
R.  D.  H.— Professor  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
H.  H.— The  Rev.  H.  Harbauoh,  D.D.,  late  President  of  Theological  Seminary,  Merccrshurgh,  Pa. 
J.  F.  H.— The  Rev.  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  Mission  Institute,  Bremen,  Germany. 
J.  K.  J. — ^The  Rev.  J.  K.  Johnston,  Canada. 

J.  B.  L.— The  Rev.  J.  B.  Logan,  editor  of  We»Um  Cumberland  Preibyteriany  Alton,  III. 
J.  W.  M.— Professor  J.  W.  Marshall,  late  of  Dickinson  College. 
B.  H.  N.— Professor  B.  H.  Nadal,  D.D.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 
W.  K.  P.— The  Rev.  W.  K.  Pendleton,  D.D.,  Bethany,  Va. 
J.  N.  P. — Jules  N.  Proeschel,  Paris,  France. 
W.  R.  P.— The  Rev.  W.  R.  Powers,  Norfolk,  N.  Y. 

A.H.Q.— The  Rev.  A.  H.  Quint,  D.D.,  editor  of  Congrtgational  QuarUrly,  Boston. 

H.  B.  R.— The  Rev.  Henry  B.  Ridoaway,  D.D.,  New  York. 

A.  S.--The  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  D.D. 

E.  de  S.— The  Rev.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  editor  of  the  Moravian,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  J.  S.— Professor  Alexander  J.  Schem,  New  York. 

P.  S.— The  Rev.  Philip  Schafp,  D.D.,  New  York. 

C.  C.T.— The  Rev.  C.  C.  Tiffany,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

M.  L.  S.— Professor  M.  L.  Stoeveb,  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg.  xr      v    v 

W.  J.  R.T.— The  Rev.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  American  Bible  Society,  New  York. 

J,  1^.  W.— The  Rev.  J.  P.  Wester  velt,  Peterson,  N.J. 

H.  C.  W.— The  Rev.  H.  C.  Westwood,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

T.  D.  W.— The  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,  President  of  Yale  College. 

J.  H.  W.-J.  H.  Worman,  A.m.,  Librarian  of  Drew  Theological  Seminarr. 

A  considerable  number  of  articles  for  this  Cyclopadia  are  in  ^^^^f^Zf^^^Z 
up  10  the  end  of  the  alphabet;  but  there  are  numerous  subjects  that  can  only  be 
JLted  ad vanta<reously  at  or  near  the  time  of  printing.  All  the  articles  are  revised 
T^oHTZorV  /oes  through  the  press,  and  the  latest  lite^ture  m  new  bocjs 
»  well  as  in  the  journals  of  all  nations,  is  consulted  m  this  revis  on  The  8«c^eding 
Tol^es  may  therefore  be  e:.pected  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  earned  through  the  pres^ 
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c. 


Cab  (3^,  kabt  a  hoBaw  yessel;  Sept.  m/3oc),  a  mems- 
vre  for  things  drjr,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  vi,  25.  The 
rabbina  make  it  the  sixth  part  of  a  seah  (q.  v.)  or  ta- 
tuniy  and  the  eighteenth  part  of  an  ephah.  This  would 
be  nearly  two  quarts  English  measure.    See  Measure. 

Cabala,  the  title  of  the  celebrated  system  of  relig- 
ions philosophy,  or  more  properly  theosophy,  which 
has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  theological  and 
exegetical  literatore  of  both  Jews  and  Christians  ever 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  See  Phiix>sophy.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  it  is  chiefly  compiled  from  Kitto's 
C^clopadia  and  Herzog*s  Reai-Encyklop&die. 

I.  Th&  Name. — Kabbala  (from  the  Heb.  >^^3p, 
Kabbalah',  the  received),  properly  denotes  reception, 
then  a  doctrine  received  by  oral  tradition.  The  term  is 
thus  in  itself  nearly  equivalent  to  **  transmission," 
like  the  Latin  traditio= Mattora,  for  which  last,  in- 
deed, the  Talmud  makes  it  interchangeable  in  the 
statement,  *^  Moses  received  (^2p)  the  Law  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  transmitted  O^?)  it  to  Joshua."  The  dif- 
ferenco  between  it,  however,  and  the  word  Hliop 
(from  ^'O'^i  to  deliver)  is,  that  the  former  expresses  the 
act  of  receiving,  while  the  latter  denotes  the  act  ofgiv- 
ing  over,  sitrrendering,  transmitting.  The  Cabala  is  also 
called  by  some  niPDS  M^sn,  secret  tnsdom,  because 
it  pretends  to  be  a  very  ancient  and  secret  tradition, 
and  *|  n,  grace,  from  the  initials  of  these  two  words. 

The  term  Kabbalah  is  employed  in  the  Jewish  writ- 
ings to  denote  several  traditional  doctrines;  as,  for 
example,  that  which  constituted  the  creed  of  the  patri- 
archal age  before  the  giving  of  the  law ;  that  unwrit- 
ten ritual  interpretation  which  the  Jews  believe  was 
revealed  by  God  to  Moses  on  the  mount,  and  which 
was  at  length  committed  to  writing  and  formed  the 
Mishna.  Besides  being  applied  to  these  and  other 
similar  traditions,  it  has  also  been  used  in,  compara- 
tively speaking,  modem  times,  to  denote  a  singular 
mystic  mode  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  indefinite  title  that  among 
the  Jews,  as  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  East, 
human  knowledge,  whether  historical  or  scientific, 
rested  principally  on  a  sort  ot  succession,  and  the  best, 
claim  for  its  reception  was  an  unbroken  chain  of  tra- 
ditionary evidence.  Hence  the  care  with  which  Juda- 
ism established  the  rejnilar  consecution  of  the  sacred 
custodians  of  truth,  frvm  Moses  through  Joshua  and 
the  so-called  greater  prophets,  thence  through  Ezra 
and  **  the  Great  Synagogne**  to  the  teachers  of  later 
times,  subdividing  at  lenf^h  into  the  various  schools 
or  periodc  of  particular  rabbis  and  their  hereditary  ad- 
herents. While,  therefore,  the  truth  was  gradually 
exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Talivud,  the  Cabala  indicates  the  verbal  exposition 
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of  these,  orally  transmitted  along  with  them,  and  not 
generally  known  to  the  people,  but  containing  a  deep- 
er or  more  thoroughly  initiated  style  of  instruction. 
It  thus  came  ultimately  to  designate  a  particular  theo- 
logico-philosophical  system,  that  arose  and  established 
itself  in  the  bosom  of  Judaism,  yet  in  a  measure  inde> 
pendent  of,  or  rather  supplementary  to  it. 

II.  Original  Documents. — Instruction  in  Judaism  be- 
ing principally  verbal  and  founded  on  memory,  its 
phases  of  development  could  necessarily  leave  but  lit- 
tle mark  on  history ;  and  as  such  a  philosophy  would 
thus  naturally,  in  process  of  time,  become  a  mystery, 
at  least  in  the  view  of  posterity,  the  origin  and  prog« 
rass  of  the  Cabala  are  yet  largely  matters  of  conjecture, 
and  it  is  even  a  subject  of  scientific  controversy  wheth- 
er in  its  speculative  form  it  can  be  distinctly  traced 
earlier  than  the  Middle  Ages,  although  its  leading 
principles  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  ancient 
jdocun\ents,  the  nature  of  which  is  still  very  imperfect- 
ly understood,  such  as  the  so-called  revelations  of 
Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  Ezra,  etc.  See  Apocrypha. 
The  Talmud,  indeed  (both  in  the  Mishna  and  Gemara 
of  the  tract  Chagiga,  passim),  makes  mention  of  a  doc- 
trine imparted  only  to  a  few  carefully  selected  persons, 
and  even  applies  to  it  certain  fanciful  names  (drawn 
from  the  phraseology  of  Gen.  i,  1,  and  Ezek.  i,  1),  sig- 
niflcant  respectively  of  a  speculative  cosmology  and  a 
speculative  theology;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  these 
designate  definite  treatises,  or,  if  so,  whether  these  have 
in  any  identifiable  form  descended  to  modem  times. 
The  only  works  which  can  with  any  propriety  claim  to 
embody  these  earliest  views  are  tlie  following  two,  that 
became  the  acknowledged  texts  of  the  Cabala  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  third  cabalistic  treatise 
(called  the  *1'^na  *n|DO,  Sepher  Baehir,  or  Choice  Book), 
which  is  found  in  an  edition  of  Ami^t.  1651,  and  attrib- 
uted to  a  ral)bi,  Nechoniah  Ben-Hakana,  of  the  first 
century,  has  long  ago  been  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  fictitious,  although  a  cabalistic  work  of  the  same 
title  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Book  of  Creation  (^BO 
iTn'^St^,  S-pher  Yetsirah,  often  reprinted,  as  ed.  Steph. 
Rittangel,  Amst.  1642,  with  a  I^tin  translation  and 
commentary ;  and  the  ed.  of  J.  F.  van  Meyer,  with  a 
German  translation  and  commentar}-,  Leipz.1830, 4to), 
ascribed  to  the  renowned  rabbi  Akiba  (A.D.  120).  It 
is  a  rather  short  treatise,  in  oracular  sentences,  the 
language  of  which,  more  obscure  in  import  than  in 
form,  docs  not  resemble  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna. 
As  a  bonk  of  the  same  title  appears  to  be  already  men- 
tioned in  the  Gemara,  where  wonderful  power  is  as- 
cribed to  it,  and  as  R.  Saadias  is  said  to  have  com- 
mented upon  it  as  early*  as  the  tenth  centur}*,  it  is 
certain  that  we  can  ascend  to  a  considerable  antiquity 
in  tracing  its  authority.     See  Jezibah. 
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The  other  and  more  important  cabalistic  text  U  the 
ceUhntsid  Book  of  Light  (pt^i^t^  '\^^^  Sepherhaz-Zohar^ 

from  Dan.  xii,  8),  first  printed  at  Cremona  and  Man- 
tua in  1560,  and  since  often  reprinted,  as  at  Sulzbach 
in  1684,  fol.,  with  variouB  additions.  Tradition  as- 
cribes this  work  to  a  contemporary  of  R.  Akiba,  name- 
ly, R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  a  teacher  much  praised  in 
the  Talmud  for  his  great  wisdom  and  legal  knowledge, 
although  nothing  is  there  said  directly  of  his  writings. 
Incredulous  criticism  coi»iders  it  as  a  production  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  time  of  its  fint  appearance 
in  the  history  of  literature,  and  ascribes  it  to  a  Spanish 
Jew,  Moses  of  Leon.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  older 
than  this,  having  probably  originally  appeared  piece- 
meal in  the  East  at  intervals,  the  whole  being  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form  about  the  eighth  century. 
It  includes  certain  special  tracts  or  treatises,  in  which 
the  author  seems  especially  to  develop  his  own  senti- 
ments, and  which  form,  so  to  speak,  the  kernel  of  the 
science  sought  to  be  imparted.  Three  of  these  are 
designated  by  particular  names  (The  Book  ofCdnfidence^ 
and  the  Greater  and  Less  CoUecHons) ;  the  popiuar  dis- 
tinction made  by  the  Jews,  however,  between  a  great 
and  a  small  Zohar  sometimes  refers  to  the  varying  ful- 
ness of  the  editions  merely.     See  Zohab. 

III.  Fundamental  Doctrines. — These  are  somewhat 
differently  expounded  in  the  above-named  books  (to 
the  separate  articles  on  which  the  reader  is  therefore 
referred  for  full  particulars),  and  most  at  large  in  the 
latter.  The  following,  however,  is  a  summary  of  the 
cabalistic  views  as  expressed  in  the  general  writings 
of  later  authors  of  that  school : 

1.  Nature  of  the  Deity. — God  is  above  everything, 
even  above  being  and  thinking.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  said  of  him  that  he  has  either  a  will,  intention,  de- 
sire, thought,  language,  or  action,  since  these  proper- 
ties, which  adorn  man,  have  limits,  whereas  God  is  in 
ever}'  way  boundless,  because  he  is  perfect.  Owing 
to  this  boundlessness  of  his  nature,  which  necessarily 
implies  absolute  unity  and  immutability,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  without  him,  i.  e.  that  the  rb  vav  is  in 
him,  he  is  called  En-Soph =tr»<^ot//  end,  hnundless,  and 
can  neither  be  comprehended  by  the  intellect  nor  de- 
scribed with  words,  for  there  is  nothing  which  can 
grasp  and  depict  him  to  us.     In  this  incomprehensi- 

bility  or  boundlessness,  God,  or  the  En^Soph  (p\^'0  "i^M), 
is  in  a  certain  sense  not  existent  (1*|^K) ;  since,  as  far 
as  our  mind  is  concerned,  that  which  is  incomprehensi- 
ble does  not  exist.  Hence,  without  making  himself 
comprehensible,  bis  existence  could  never  have  been 
'known.  He  bad,  therefore,  to  become  active  and  cre- 
ative in  order  that  his  existence  might  become  percep- 
tible. 

2.  Development  of  the  Deity. — But  since,  on  the  one 
"hand,  the  will  to  create,  which  implies  limit,  and  the 
circumscribed  and  imperfect  nature  of  this  world,  pre- 
'dude  the  idea  of  taking  it  as  the  direct  creation  of  him 
who  can  have  no  will,  nor  produce  anything  but  what 
is  like  himself,  boundless  and  perfect;  and  since,  on 
ihe  other  hand,  the  beautiful  design  and  order  dis- 
played in  the  worid,  which  plainly  indicate  an  intelli- 
gent and  active  will,  forbid  us  to  regard  it  as  the  ofT- 
spring  of  chance,  the  En-Soph  must  be  viewed  as  the 
Creator  of  the  world  in  on  indirect  mtmner^  through  the 
•medium  of  ten  "  Sephiroth'^  or  intelligences^  which  em- 
anated from  the  En-Soph.  The  etymology  and  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  are  obscure.  It  is  the  plur. 
n*i*nBe,  sephiro(h\  of  ST^^Bp,  which  R.  Asariel,  the 
ilrst  Cabalist,  derives  from  "IBD,  saphar^  to  number; 
while  later  Cabalists  derive  it  from  ^^Q^,  sappir\  the 
§apphire,  from  the  word  D^'IBO'Q,  "declare,"  in  Psa. 
xix,  1,  or  even  from  the  Greek  <r<l>aXpai^  spheres. 

From  his  infinite  fulness  of  light  the  En-Soph  sent 
forth  at  first  one  spiritual  substance  or  intelligence ; 
this  intelligence,  which  existed  in  the  En-Soph  from  all 


eternity,  and  which  became  a  reality  by  a  mere  act, 
contained  the  nine  other  intelligences  or  Sephiroth. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  first  Sephi- 
rah  was  not  created,  but  was  simply  an  emanation 
(^!7*^2£^t);  ^nd  the  diflference  between  creation  and 
emanation  is  thus  defined,  that  in  the  former  a  dimi- 
nution of  strength  takes  place,  while  in  the  latter  this 
is  not  the  case.  From  the  first  Sephirah  emanated  the 
second,  from  the  second  the  third,  from  the  third  the 
fourth,  and  so  on,  one  proceeding  from  the  other,  till 
the  number  ten.  These  ten  Sephiroth  form  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  En-Soph,  a  strict  unity,  and 
simply  represent  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
Being,  just  as  the  flame  and  sparks  which  proceed 
from  the  Are,  and  which  appear  different  things  to  the 
eye,  form  only  different  manifestations  of  the  same 
fire.  Differing  thus  from  each  other  simply  as  differ- 
ent colors  of  the  same  light,  all  the  ten  emanations 
alike  partake  of  the  En-Soph.  They  are  boundless, 
and  yet  constitute  the  first  finite  things ;  so  that  they 
are  both  infinite  and  finite.  They  are  infinite  and 
perfect,  like  the  En-Soph,  when  he  imparts  his  fulness 
to  them,  and  finite  and  imperfect  when  that  fulness  is 
withdrawn  from  them.  The  finite  side  of  the  emana^ 
tion  of  the  Sephiroth  is  absolutely  necessary,  fi  r  there- 
by the  incomprehensible  En-Soph  makes  his  existence 
known  to  the  human  intellect,  which  can  only  grasp 
that  which  has  measure,  limit,  and  relation.  From 
their  finite  side  the  Sephiroth  may  even  be  called  bodi- 
ly, and  this  renders  it  possible  for  the  En^Soph,  who  is 
immanent  in  them,  to  assume  a  bodily  form. 

3.  Forms  of  this  Development. — The  ten  Sephiroth, 
every  one  of  which  has  its  own  name,  are  divided  into 
three  groups  of  three  Sephiroth  each,  respectively  op- 
erating upon  the  three  worlds,  viz,  the  world  of  intel- 
lect (bs'^Sri  Cbis),  the  worid  of  souls  ('d^sfn  c^ir), 
and  the  world  of  matter  (?n^n  D^ir).  I.  The* first 
group  operates  upon  the  intellectual  world,  and  con- 
sists of  Sephiroth  1,  denominated  "IPS,  or  nba"?  Oil, 
the  crown,  or  the  inscrutable  height;  2,  called  H^srij 
the  creative  wisdom;  and  3,  called  HS'^S,  the  conceiv- 
ing intellect.  The  result  of  the  combination  of  the  lat- 
ter two  (as  "  father"  and  "mother")  is  likewise  repre- 
sented as  r.^^,  or  knrwUdge,  i.  e.  concrete  thought,  the 
universe  of  mind,  the  effect  of  XoyoQ.  II.  The  second 
group  exercises  its  power  upon  the  moral  world,  and 
consists  of  Sephiroth  4,  called  1DH,  infinite  grace  (also 

rtb^lia,  greatness);  5,  called  'J'^?,  or  iTJ^S?,  divine 
justice,  or  judicial  power;  and  6,  which  is  called 
r'nXBFl,  beauty,  and  is  the  connecting  link  between 
this  opposite  Sephiroth  4  and  6.  III.  The  third  group 
exercises  its  power  upon  the  material  world,  and  con- 
sists o{ Sephiroth  7,  called  T\^p,^rmness ;  8,  called  1^}n, 

•  •  • 

splendour;  and  9,  which  is  called  1^0%  the  primar}' 
foundation,  and  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  opposite  Sephiroth,  7  and  8.  Sephirah  10  is  called 
r^sb^,  kingdom,  and  denotes  Providence  or  the  re- 
vealed Deity  (ii3'^3^,  Shekinah)  which  dwells  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jewish  people,  goes  with  them  and  pro- 
tects them  in  all  their  wanderings  and  captivities. 
The  first  triad  is  placed  above,  and  the  second  and 
third  triads,  with  the  unit,  arc  put  below,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  four  Sephiroth  called  crown,  beauty^ 
foundation,  and  kingdom,  form  a  central  perpendicular 
line  denominated  the  middle  pilar  (^'rsrx  ^^irr). 
This  division  yields  three  different  forms  in  which  the 
ten  Sephiroth  are  represented  by  the  Cabalists,  and 
which  we  subjoin  in  order  to  make  the  description  more 
intelligible.  The  first  represents  an  inverted  tree, 
called  0*^*11  V^,  the  tree  of  life,  while  the  second  and 
third  are  human  figures,  called  liQ*!)?  D'lK,  the  pri' 
mevai  man.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  different  ap- 
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Catelktie  Diagrams  of  the  '^  Sephiioth.** 

peannce  of  these  three  fonns,  the  Sepkiroth  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  three  triads  and  the  middle  pillar  are 
to  be  distingaished  in  each  one  of  them. 

4.  Proceues  of  the  Divine  Development, — ^These  iS^i- 
rothf  or  God  throagh  them^  created  the  lower  and  vis- 
ible world,  of  which  everything  has  its  prototype  in 
the  upper  world.  "  The  whole  world  is  lilce  a  gigan- 
tic tree  ftill  of  branches  and  leaves,  the  root  of  which 
ia  the  spiritual  world  of  the  S pk'troth :  or  it  is  like  a 
firmly  nnited  chain,  the  last  link  of  which  is  attached 
to  the  upper  world ;  or  like  an  immense  sea,  which  is 
being  constantly  filled  by  a  spring  everlastingly  gush- 
ing forth  its  streams."  The  Sej^irotk,  through  the  di- 
vine power  immanent  in  them,  uphold  the  world  which 
they  have  created,  and  transmit  to  it  the  divine  mer* 
ciea  by  means  of  twelve  channels  (n'i")'132£).     This 

transmission  of  the  divine  mercies  can  be  accelerated 
by  prayer,  sacrifices,  and  religious  observances ;  and 
the  Jewish  people,  by  virtue  of  the  revelation,  and 
the  613  commandments  given  to  them  (see  Schools), 
have  especially  been  ordained  to  obtain  these  blessings 
(?D^)  for  the  whole  world.  Hence  the  great  myste- 
ries of  the  Jewish  ritual  (rtb'^Briin  lio);  hence  the 
profound  secrets  contained  in  every  word  and  B3'llable 
of  the  formulary  of  prayers ;  and  hence  the  declara^ 
tion  that  "the  pious  constitute  the  foundation  of  the 
world"  (jobi^  ^'iD^  P"'?^).  Not  only  does  the  £n^ 
Soph  reveal  himself  through  the  Sephirolk,  but  he  also 
becomes  incarnate  in  them,  which  accounts  for  the  an- 
thropomorphisms of  Scripture  and  the  Hagada.  Thus, 
when  it  is  said  that  **God  spake,  descended  upon 
earth,  ascended  into  heaven,  smelled  the  sweet  smell 
of  sacrifices,  repented  in  his  heart,  was  angr}','*  etc., 
or  when  the  Hagadic  works  describe  the  body  and  the 
mansions  of  God,  etc.,  all  this  does  not  refer  to  the 
£n-Soph^  but  to  these  intermediate  beings.  These 
Sepkiroth  again  became  incarnate  in  the  patriarchs, 
e.  g.  Sfphira  4,  love  was  incarnate  in  Abraham;  6, 
power  in  Isaac ;  6,  beauty  in  Jacob ;  l^Jirmnets  in  Mo- 
ses ;  8,  tplendor  in  Aaron ;  d./oundaiion  in  Joseph ;  10, 
Unffdom  in  David;  and  they  constitute  the  chariot 
throne  (nn3"ip). 

5.  The  pnfchdogjf  of  the  Cabala  is  one  of  its  most 
important  features.  All  human  souls  are  pre-ezistent 
in  the  world  of  the  Sepkiroth^  and  are,  without  an  ex- 
ception, destined  to  inhabit  human  bodies,  and  pursue 
their  course  upon  earth  for  a  certain  period  of  proba- 
tion. If,  notwithstanding  its  union  with  the  body, 
the  soul  resbts  all  earthly  trammels,  and  remains 
pure,  it  ascends  after  death  into  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  has  a  share  in  the  world  of  Sepkiroth,  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  becomes  contaminated  by  that  which 
is  earthly,  the  soul  must  inhabit  the  body  again  and 
again  O^n^'^,  biUlbn)  tUl  it  is  able  to  ascend  in  a  pu- 
rified state,  through  repeated  trial  (restricted  by  Nach- 
manides  and  the  later  cabalists  to  three  transmigra- 
tions).    The  apparently  undeserved  sufferings  which 


the  pious  have  sometimes  to  endure  here  below  are 
simply  designed  to  purify  their  souls.  Hence  God*8 
justice  is  not  to  be  impugned  when  the  righteous  are 
afflicted  and  the  wicked  prosper.  This  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  is  supported  by  an  appeal  to 
the  injunction  in  the  Bible,  that  a  man  must  marry 
the  widow  of  his  brother  if  he  died  without  issue,  inas- 
much as  by  this  is  designed,  say  the  cabalists,  that  the 
soul  of  the  departed  one  might  be  born  again,  and  fin- 
ish its  earthly  course.  Very  few  new  souls  enter  into 
the  world,  because  many  of  the  old  souls  which  have 
already  inhabited  bodies  have  to  re-enter  those  who 
are  bom,  in  consequence  of  their  having  polluted  them- 
selves in  their  previous  bodily  existence.  This  retards 
the  great  redemption  of  Israel,  which  cannot  take  place 
till  all  the  pre-existent  souls  have  been  bom  upon 
earth,  because  the  soul  of  the  Messiah,  which,  like  all 
other  souls,  has  its  pre-existence  in  the  world  of  the 
spirits  of  the  Sepkiroth,  is  to  be  the  last  bom  one  at  the 
tnd  of  daySj  which  is  supported  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Talmud  {Vdfamothy  63,  a).  Then  the  great  jubilee 
year  will  commence,  when  the  whole  plerpma  of  souls 
(niiaOSIl  *^^^K),  cleansed  and  purified,  and  released 
from  earth,  shall  ascend,  in  glorious  company,  into 
heaven.    See  Metempsychosis. 

IV.  Origin,  Date^  Design,  awf  Relations  o/the  Cabala. 
— The  rise  of  Cabalism  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
The  Jews  ascribe  it  to  Adam,  or  to  Abraham,  or  to 
Moses,  or  to  Ezra,  the  last  being  apparently  counte- 
nanced by  2  Esdr.  xiv,  20-48.  The  opinions  of  Chris- 
tian writers  are  as  variously  divided ;  and  the  Cabala 
is  such  a  complex  whole,  and  has  been  aggregated  to- 
gether at  such  distant  periods,  that  no  general  judg- 
ment can  apply  to  it  In  its  crude  form  it  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  attributed  to  the  authors  of  the  books  Jezi- 
rah  and  Zohar  above  named,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
assigned  an  earlier  date  than  these  writings.  Its  full- 
er and  more  mature  doctrines,  however,  as  above  de- 
lineated, are  due  to  the  speculations  of  later  masters 
of  this  school.  The  account  of  this  theosophy  has 
been  greatly  obscured  by  modem  writers,  who,  in  their 
description  of  the  Cabala,  confound  its  doctrines  with 
tke  Jewish  mysticism  propounded  in  the  works  called 

the  Alphabet  ofR.Akiba  (StS'^pS  S*l  KH'^a  JStfibx,  or 
VOr^p^  S*l  ni'TIX),  the  Description  of  the  Body  of 
God  (niaip  ^ny*'^),  and  ike  Delineation  of  the  heaven^ 

ly  Temples  (ribs*^!!).  Even  the  book  Jezirah  does 
not  contain  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  as  above  ex- 
pounded. All  these  productions,  and  others  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  so  frequently  quoted  by  writers  who  give 
an  analysis  of  the  Cabala,  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  Sepkiroth,  and  of  the  speculations  about  the  En- 
Sopk,  or  the  being  of  God,  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  Cabala.  Nevertheless,  these  works  are  unques- 
tionably to  bo  re^rarded  as  karing  induced  ike  more  re* 
fined  speculations  of  tke  Cabala,  by  the  difliculty  in 
which  they  placed  the  Jews  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  Catalonin,  who  believed  in  them  almost  as  much 
as  in  the  Bible,  and  who  were  driven  to  contrive  this 
system  whereby  they  could  explain  to  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  their  assailants,  the  gross  descriptions  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  the  plains  of  heaven,  given  in  these  Ha- 
gadic productions.  Being  unable  to  go  to  the  extreme 
of  the  rigid  literalists  of  the  north  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, who,  without  looking  for  any  higher  import, 
implicitl}'^  accepted  the  difficulties  and  anthropomor- 
phisms of  the  Bible  and  Hagada  in  their  most  literal 
sense ;  or  to  adopt  the  other  extreme  of  the  followers 
of  Maimonides,  who  rejected  altogether  the  Hagadic 
and  mystical  writings,  and  rationalized  the  Scriptures, 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  Isaac  the  blind  contrived, 
and  his  two  disciples,  Ezra  and  Azariel  of  Zerona,  de- 
veloped the  modern  system  of  Cabalism  (about  1200- 
1230),  which  steers  between  these  two  extremes.  By 
means  of  the  Sepkirotk  all  the  anthropomorphisms  m 
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the  Bible,  in  the  Hagada,  and  even  in  (he  SMur  KomOj 
are  at  once  taken  from  the  Deity,  and  yet  literally  ex- 
plained ;  while  the  sacrificial  institutions,  the  precepts, 
and  the  ritual  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  receive  at  the 
same  time  a  profound  spiritual  import.  The  Cabala 
in  its  present  state  is  therefore  a  hermeneutical  sys- 
tem, which,  in  part  at  least,  was  instituted  to  oppose 
the  philosophical  school  of  Maimonides  (q.  v.)* 

The  relationship  between  the  Cabala  and  Neo-PIa- 
tonism  is  apparent.  The  Cabala  elevates  God  above 
being  and  thinlcing,  and  lilcewise  denies  all  divine  at- 
tributes; so  does  Neo-Platonism.  The  Cabala,  lilce 
Neo-Platonism,  places  intelligent  principles  or  sub- 
stances between  the  Deity  and  the  world.  Tiie  Cabala 
teaches  that  the  Sepkiroth,  which  emanated  from  God, 
are  not  equal  to  God ;  Neo-Platonism  teaches  that  the 
substances,  thought^  spirit,  and  nature  (yovg,  ypvxVt  &nd 
ipv<ng)i  which  proceeded  from  one  being,  are  not  equal 
to  their  origin  (ovk  Itrov  Sk  to  Trpoiov  rif  fiiivavrt); 
and  the  Cabala  has  adopted  the  very  same  classification 
of  the  Sepldroth  into  the  three  great  spheres  of  intelli- 
gence, animation,  and  matter.  The  comparison  be- 
tween the  emanation  of  the  Sephirofh  from  the  En- 
Soph,  and  the  rays  proceeding  from  light  to  describe 
immanency  and  perfect  unity,  is  the  same  as  the  Neo- 
Platonic  figure  to  illustrate  the  emanations  from  the 
one  Being  (oZov  Ik  i^wtoq  rrfv  IK  avrov  vipi\afi\l/tv). 
The  doctrine  of  ^c  Cabala,  that  most  of  the  souls 
which  enter  the  world  have  occupied  bodies  upon  this 
earth  before,  is  Neo-Platonic  (comp.  Zeller,  Gesch.  der 
Phihsophie,  III,  ii,  944).     See  Neo-Platonism. 

V.  Later  Processes  of  Cahalism^ — In  the  hands  of 
the  younger  disciples  of  the  cabalistic  science,  the  se- 
cret Iinowledge  was  not  only  studied  in  its  philosoph- 
ical l)earlng,  but  also,  and  even  rather,  under  two  new 
aspects  (which  were  not  mentioned  by  their  predeces- 
sors, and  which  carried  it  farther  than  it  went  at  first, 
though  by  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  received 
any  positively  novel  additions),  namely,  the  practical 
application  and  the  hertnenetUical  method.  We  find 
that  in  olden  times  secret  philosophical  science  and 
magic  went  hand  in  hand.  The  sorcerer  mentioned 
in  Acts  xiii  was  called  by  tlie  Arab  name  of  C3^*^$,  the 
secrety  i.  e.  learned ;  in  Acta  xix  we  read  of  books  of 
magic  which  were  at  Ephesus ;  the  sporadic  mentions 
made  of  the  Cabala  in  the  Talmud  are  accompanied 
by  descriptions  of  miracles.  When  R.  Chahina  and 
R.  Oshia  studied  the  book  of  Jezirah,  we  are  told  in 
the  treatise  Sanhedrim  of  the  Gemara,  they  also  made 
each  time  a  three-year-old  cow,  and  lived  thereon.  It 
IS  no  wonder,  then,  if  the  Jewish  cabalista  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages  transmitted  the  conception  of 
their  science  to  their  Christian  adepts,  not  only  as 
speculative  (n'^!l1'»5),  but  alpo  as  practical  (f^'^b?.?), 
!.  e.  in  plain  English,  that  they  connected  with  it  the 
idea  that  a  true  cabalist  muft  at  the  same  time  bo  a 
sorcerer.  It  is  self-evident,  however,  that  we  must 
here  distinguish  between  theosophic  overstraining  and 
mere  juggling,  although  in  actual  practice  the  differ- 
ence may  sometimes  have  been  hard  to  perceive. 
The  effects  hoped  for  or  believed  in  magic  were 
accordingly  transmitted  outwardly  through  amulets, 
talismans,  exorcisms,  images,  signs,  and  such  things, 
consisting  of  certain  writings,  names  of  angels,  or 
mysterious  letters,  whose  connection,  however,  always 
leads  back  to  the  name  of  God.  This  last,  unpro- 
nounceable to  the  unconsecrated,  but  known  to  the 
cabalist,  whether  it  consist  of  four  (miT^),  twelve,  or 
forty-two  letters  (numbers  which  result  from  combina- 
tions from  the  Sephu-  system),  was,  as  such,  called  od 
tD^IDBrt,  the  declared  name;  and  he  who  knew  how  to 
use  it  was  a  D^'H  >r2,  or  master  of  the  name.  The 
well-known  implements  of  magic,  such  as  Solomon's 
keys,  the  shield  of  David,  etc.,  owe  their  origin  to  this 
line  of  ideas.    Amateurs  will  find  a  rery  entertaining 


account  of  these  things  in  Eisenmenger'a  Enideckieg 
Judenthttm^  in  Schudt's  Jewish  Curiosities^  and  other 
works  of  the  same  character.     See  Amulet. 

The  exegetical  ingenuity  of  the  Cabala  is  interest- 
ing to  the  theologian.  The  principle  of  the  mystic  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  is  universal,  not  particular  to 
such  or  such  schools,  as  every  one  will  perceive  in 
Church  history,  and  even  in  the  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature. We  find  it  in  Philo,  in  the  New  Test.,  in  tho 
writings  of  the  fathers,  in  the  Tabnttdf  and  in  the  Zo- 
harj  and  the  more  it  departs  from  the  spirit  of  the  sa- 
cred text,  the  more  had  the  latter  to  be  brought  to  its 
support  by  distortions  of  its  meaning.  For  such  ope- 
ration there  are  no  known  rules  except  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  and  the  subjective  mass  of  the  sense.  Sco 
Mysticism.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Jews  had  already, 
by  the  arbitrary  character  of  their  alphabet,  arrived  at 
all  manner  of  subtleties,  of  which  we  have  already  iso- 
lated examples  in  earlier  writings,  but  which  were  es- 
pecially established  as  a  virtuosoship  in  post-Zoharic 
times.  From  this  arose  the  following  species  of  caba- 
listic transformation :  1st.  K*"*^-!^^^,  Gematria  (ytutpt- 
Tpia\  i.e.  the  art  of  discove>ing  the  hidden  sense  of  the 
text  by  means  of  the  numerical  equivalents  of  the  let- 
ters. For  example,  in  the  first  and  last  verses  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  are  found  six  K's,  which,  according  to 
this  method,  means  that  tho  world  is  to  last  6000  years. 
The  numerical  equivalent  of  the  first  word  of  Genesis 
is  913,  which  is  also  the  number  given  by  the  words 
^SJ  ITjina  {by  the  law  He  formed  it,  i.  e.  the  world), 
from  whence  it  follows  that  the  law  existed  before  the 
creation,  and  that  the  latter  was  accomplished  through 
the  former.  If  the.  second  word  of  Genesis  (5<^S)  be 
added  to  the  first,  the  result  Is  1116,  which  is  also  tho 
equivalent  of  X'na?  njljn  ttJXina  (in  tJie  heginidng 
of  the  year  ii  teas  created),  by  which  is  known  that  God 
created  the  world  in  the  beginning  of  the  year — that 
is,  in  the  season  of  Autumn.  The  antiquity  of  this 
method  is  already  shown  in  Rev.  xiii,  18,  where  the 
solution  must  be  ciphered  out  with  the  aid  of  the  He- 
brew (or  Greek)  alphabet.  It  is  alfo  considered  as 
Gematria  when  Biblical  numbers — for  instance,  di- 
mensions of  buildings — are  expressed  in  letters,  and 
words  again  made  of  them.  Still  later  came  specula- 
tions on  the  greater,  smaller,  inverted,  and  suspended 
letters  found  in  the  Masoretic  text ;  for  instance,  Deut. 
vi,  4;  Gen.  ii,  4;  Num.  x,  35;  Judg.  xviii,  80,  in 
which  some  deep  meaning  is  looked  for,  although  tiiey 
may  perhaps  have  originally  been  but  peculiar  marks 
to  aid  memory.  2d.  The  particularly  so-called  **  fig- 
urative" (ni'^itS)  Cabala,  ■|!lp;^'na'l3,  Notarihm  (from 
lAt.  notare,  to  extract),  consists  in  framing  with  each 
letter  of  a  word  several  new  ones,  e.  g.  from  the  first 
word  of  Genesis  six  can  thus  be  framed:  ^^'^S*  he 
made ;  ^^p^,  thi  frmcment ;  y^^  the  earth ;  Q^^O, 
the  h'.avens;  DJ,  the  sea;  Diiiri,  the  abyss.  We  thus 
learn  the  correct  scientific  nature  of  the  universe,  be- 
sides the  proper  meaning  of  tho  text  Again,  it  con, 
sists  in  taking  the  first  letters  of  several  words  to  form  a 
new  one:  e.  g.  Deut.  xxx,  12,  n^'^T3;:*n  13^"nbr^  ''^, 
who  shall  bring  us  to  heaven?  Answer:  MJ'^^,  ciVckti*- 
cision.  3d,  rTJIIsn,  Temuralt  {permutation),  the  ana- 
gram, of  two  kinds.  The  simple  is  a  mere  transposi- 
tion of  the  letters  of  a  word :  e.  g.  wo  thus  learn  that 
the  angel  in  Exod.  xxiii,  23  C^3K^P,  my  angel)  wan 
the  angel  Michael  (bXD'i'Q).  The  more  ingenious  kind 
is  that  by  which,  according  to  certain  established  rules, 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet  acquires  the  signification 
of  another :  as  Aleph  that  of  Tau,  both  tliat  of  Ayin. 
Then,  again,  the  letters  may  bo  read  forward  and 
backward  (which  constitute  the  alphabet  of  A  thbash, 
irJanH),  or  the  first  letter  that  of  the  twelfth,  tho  sec. 
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<md  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  reverse  (making  the  al- 
phabet called  Albam,  sTa^X).     See  Atbach.     The 

• 

more  multifarious  these  trifles,  the  easier  it  is  to  ar- 
rive in  every  given  case  at  a  result,  and  the  less  ivit 
or  thought  is  required.  Thus  the  Christian  theology 
of  the  17th  century,  which  itself  inclined  to  literal  be- 
lief, and  which,  by  its  strong  polemical  aspect  against 
the  Jews,  was  led  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  cabalistic 
arts,  through  them  found  everywhere  in  the  Old  Test. 
evidences  of  the  Christian  dogmas  (o.  g.  Gen.  i,  1, 

r'^3fi<na=m3n  nr^"^  rvshv  a»  nn  -.a,  i.  e.ju- 

nu,  «/Mrifttf,  pctkr;  tres  umtcu  perfecta). 

In  the  l-ith  csntury  wo  find  cWdence  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  cabalistic  ideas  and  methods  in  the  works 
of  the  Spaniard  Raymond  LuUus ;  but  with  him,  as 
well  as  among  his  dh'ect  and  indirect  followers,  these 
elements  of  Judaic  philosophy  take  the  character  of 
eccentricities  and  superstitions  moro  than  of  grand 
speculative  theory.  Two  centuries  elapsed  after  this 
before  the  Cabala  really  entered  the  curclc  of  Christian 
mental  development.  Its  admission  was  prepared,  on 
ths  one  hand,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  worn-out  scho- 
lasticism of  Aristotie,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to- 
ward Platonic  ideas,  although,  of  course,  these  latter 
were  yet  in  their  more  elementary  form,  as  they  had 
been  transmitted  to  Alexandria  by  Eastern  influences ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  result  was  conduced  by 
an  awakening  interest  in  the  study  of  naturo,  which, 
it  is  true,  was  still  in  a  poetic,  droam-like  infanc}',  but 
was  the  more  inclined  to  entertain  itself  with  myste- 
ries, as  it  had  discovered  as  yet  but  few  natural  laws. 
To  these  was,  however,  joined  a  third  and  more  pow- 
erful influence,  namslv,  the  belief  handed  down  bv  the 
fathers  of  the  first  centuries  that  all  the  wisdom  of  na^ 
tions,  and  chiefly  Platonic  philosophy,  actually  took 
their  origin  in  the  Hebraic  revelation ;  that,  in  a  more 
extended  sense  than  the  popular  religious  histories  ad- 
mit, the  Jewish  people  were  the  possessors  and  keep- 
ers of  a  treasury  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  time 
or  zealous  research  could  alone  reveal.  What  wonder 
b  it,  then,  if  the  assertion  of  the  Cabalists  that  they 
possessed  such  a  treasure  found  credence  and  gained 
them  followers?  The  progress  of  Christians  toward 
the  Cabala  was  greatly  helped  by  the  conversion  of  a 
large  number  of  Jews  to  Christianity,  in  which  they 
recognised  a  closer  relation  to  their  Gnostic  views,  and 
also  by  the  Christians  perceiving  that  Gnosticism  could 
become  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews.  Among  the  converted  Jews  we  notice  Paul 
Bicci,  physician  in  ordinazy  to  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian, and  author  of  Cadestis  Agricultura;  Judas  Ben 
Isaac  Abrabanel  (Leon  Hebneus),  son  of  the  renewed 
Portuguese  exegist,  and  author  of  the  Dlcdogi  de  amore. 
Among  Christians  we  will  only  mention  the  two  most 
important :  John  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  John  Reuch- 
lin ;  the  former  as  a  highly  gifted  and  enthusiastic  syn- 
cratist,  author  of  Condusumea  cabbaliHica  secundum 
iecretam  duciplinam  tapieniia  Hebr.  (1486) ;  the  other 
a  fiadthful  disciple  of  the  classics,  in  connection  with 
mysticism,  but  opposed  to  scholasticism  and  monachal 
torpttude,  author  of  De  verbo  mirifico  (1494) ;  De  arte 
cjbbaliaica  (1517).  Hi?,  and  some  other  writings  of 
the  same  kind,  are  collected  in  the  work  Aries  Cobber 
Usticee  h.  e.  recondka  theoloffice  e£  philosopkice  Scriptorumy 
tom.  1  (unicus),  ex.  bibl.  J.  Pistorii  (Basle,  1587,  fol.). 
The  powerful  preponderance  of  the  religious  and 
Church  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  practical  politics, 
which  became  perceptible  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
16th  century,  giving  to  the  mind  a  positive  impulse, 
and  to  studies  a  substantial  foundation,  arrested  the 
further  development  of  the  Cabala;  and  when,  in  lat- 
ter times,  it  was  occasionally  taken  up  again,  it  was 
rather  with  the  view  of  giving  a  high-sounding,  mys- 
terious name  to  theories  which  had  not  strength  enough 
to  stand  by  themselves,  than  as  a  genuine  resurrection 
of  the  old  systems. 


VI.  Literature. — ^As  a  sort  of  accessory  subject  of 
the  so-called  Orientalism,  and  even  of  Biblical  erudi- 
tion, the  Cabala  is  mentioned  by  the  ancient  archeo- 
logues  and  isagogics  (as  Cuneus,  Hespubl.  Hebr, ;  Wal- 
ton, Prolegg. ;  Hottinger,  Thesaurus  PkUol. ;  Leusden, 
Philologus  Hebr,  ,•  Pfeifer,  Critica  SacrOj  and  many 
others) ;  but  they  contain  nothing  of  importance  re- 
specting it.  Much  more  copious,  though  not  yet  com- 
plete, is  the  information  contained  in  the  works  of  Bud- 
deus,  PkUosopkia  Ebraoorwn  (1702);  Hackspan,  Mis' 
eelianea;  Braum,  SeledaSacrOy  v;  Reimmann, /ik^iiicAs 
Theologie.  The  work  of  Sommer,  Specimen  theologies 
Soharicce  (Goth.  1734),  is  (like  many  others  which  Fa- 
bricius  quotes  in  the  Bibiingraphia  Antiq.  p.  246)  only 
a  polemico-apologetic  attempt  at  tracing  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Cabala.  Of  a  higher 
philosophic  character  are  the  works  of  Wachter,  Spi- 
nozismus  im  Judenthum,  and  Elucldarius  cabbalisHcus  s. 
reconditcB  Ebrceorum  philosophies  brevis  recensio  (Amst. 
1699),  in  which  the  polemic  tone  prevails.  Next  are 
Basnage,  Hist,  des  Jmfs  (tom.  iii),  and  Brucker,  Hist, 
PhilosophiiB  (vol.  ii),  who,  however,  from  insufficient 
study  of  the  original  sources,  acknowledges  himself 
unable  to  master  its  intricate  history.  Among  later 
writers  we  find  the  well-known  works  of  Tennemann, 
Tiedemann,  and  Buhle.  The  line  of  tha  more  recent 
monographic  researches  begins  with  Kleuker  (lii^a, 
1786).  But  Christian  writers,  whose  early  knowledge 
of  rabbinic  literature  has  been  fast  waning,  generally 
forsake  it.  Tholuck's  treatise.  Da  ortu  Ciihbolx  (1837), 
treats  only  of  a  preliminary  question.  Lutterbeck,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Neuiest.  lAhrbfgriJ,  has  a  very 
interesting  chapter  on  the  Jezlrah  and  Zohar.  Moli- 
tor's  extensive  work,  Philos.  d.  Geschkhte  d.  Tradition 
(1827,  pt.  i-iii),  is  chiefly  theoretical.  Rcuchlin  (De 
arte  C(tb!>alistica,  1517)  is  still  a  valuable  authority. 
One  of  the  latest  is  Etheridge  (Jerusalem  and  Tiberias^ 
Lend.  1856,  12mo).  Next  to  the  extensive  work  of 
Ad.  Franck,  Aa  Kabhale  ou  la  Philosophie  reHgieuse  des 
Hebreux  (Paris,  1842 ;  tr.  bv  Jellfnek,  Lpz.  1844),  we 
name  the  Philosophia  Cabba&stica  et  pantheismus  (1832) 
of  M.  Freystadt.  See  the  Eclectic  Review,  Feb.  1866 ; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  April,  1862. 

The  earliest  cabalist  was  Asariel,  whose  Commeniary 
on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sephiroth  (Piin'^Bp  ^to  CI'^B), 
in  questions  and  answers,  has  been  published  (War- 
saw, 1798 ;  Berl.  1850) ;  abo  his  Commentary  on  the 
Song  of  Songs  (Altona,  1764),  usually  ascribed  to  his 
pupil  Nachmanides  or  Ramban  (q.  v.). 

Among  the  most  important  cabalists  we  find  Rabbi 
Moses  Ben  Nachman,  author  of  the  Books  of  Faith  and 
Hope  (Vn^nsi  nssir&j) ;  R.  Jose,  of  Castile,  author  of 
ITliX  "^nrd  (Doors  of  Light);  R.  Moses,  of  Cordova, 
D'^aia'n  b^^^B  (Garden  tf  Pomegranates) ;  R.  Isaac 
Loria,  D'^isiaian  *^m  (Book  of  the  Wanderings  of 
Souls) ;  R.  Chayim  Vital,  D'^^H  r5  (Tree  of  Life) ;  R. 
Nastali  Ben  Jacob  Elchanan,  Tj^Bn  p«5  (Vailey  of 
the  King);  R.  Abraham  Cohen,  of  Herrera  (vulg. 
Iriva),  D•:?l^'^?  ^r^  (Door  of  Heaven).  Some  of 
these  works  (translated  into  Latin)  are  to  be  found 
whole  or  in  their  principal  parts  in  the  Kabbala  De- 
nudata  of  Chr.  Knorr,  of  Rosenroth  (Sulsb.  1677, 3  vols. 
4to),  with  all  kinds  of  exe^etical  apparatus,  and  some 
texts  from  the  Zohar,  The  cabalistic  literature  is 
fully  noticed  in  Bartolocci's  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabbin- 
tea  and  in  Wolff's  Bibliotheca  Hebrtea,  tom.  ii  and  iv, 
though  not  in  the  correct  order  and  construction ;  see 
also  P.  Beer,  Geschichte  der  Lehren  aUer  Secten  der  Ju- 
den,  und  der  Cabbala  (BrQnn,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Senet, 
De  Cabbala  Judcsorvm  (Rest.  1702) ;  Sennert,  De  Cdb- 
bala  (Wittenb.  1655);  and  especially  the  copious  list 
of  expositions  upon  the  works  of  Simon  ben-Jochai, 
the  reputed  founder  of  Cabalism,  given  by  FQrst,  Bib- 
liotheca JudfHca,  iii,  329  sq.  We  may  specify  the  fol- 
lowing:  Z.unz,  Gottesd,  Vortrage  der  Juden  (Berlin, 
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1882),  p.  402  sq. ;  Landaner,  in  the  lAtercUurUaU  des 
Orients^  vol.  vii  (1845) ;  viii,  812  sq. ;  Joel,  RdigioM- 
pkUoiopkU  des  Sohar  (Lpz.  1849) ;  Jellinek,  Mo$et  het^ 
Schem^db  de  Leon  (Lpz.  1851) ;  Beitrdge  tur  Ge$ch. 
der  Kabbala  (Lpz.  1852) ;  Atutcahl  Kabbalitcher  MpHik 
(Lpz.  1853) ;  AudPkUoKphie  und Kabbalah  (Lpz.  1854) ; 
Steinschneider,  JewUh  Literature  (Lend.  1857),  p.  104- 
115,  299-^9;  Munk,  Melanges  de  Philosophie  Jvive  et 
Arabe  (Par.  1859),  p.  190  aq. ;  and  especially  the  mas- 
terly analysis  of  the  Zokar  by  Ignaz  Stern,  Ben-Cha^ 
nanja,  l-v ;  the  Incid  treatise  of  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Ju- 
den,  vii,  442-459 ;  and  the  able  review  of  it  by  L5w, 
Ben-Chananja,  v,  p.  825  sq.  (also  Lpz.  1863,  p.  73-85). 
Ginsburg  has  lately  published  a  compendious  but  co- 
pious and  clear  work  entitled  The  Kabbalah^  etc.  (Lond. 
1865),  in  which,  however,  he  controverts  the  tradition- 
al view  of  the  authorship  by  rabbis  Akiba  and  Bcn-Jo- 
chai,  and  assigns  it  an  ori^n  prior  to  the  Zohar,  which 
he  attributes  to  Moses  of  Leon ;  considering  this  rath- 
er as  the  offspring  than  the  parent  of  Cabalism. 

Cabasilas,  Nicolaa,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica 
in  1354,  a  firm  supporter  of  the  rights  and  independence 
of  the  Greeks  against  the  Roman  Church.  In  the 
Hesychastic  controversy  he  took  part  with  the  monks 
of  Mount  Athos  against  Barlaam  (q.  v.).  He  wrote 
several  works,  among  which  are,  1.  Exposition  of  the 
Greek  Liturgy  (Greek),  translated  into  Latin  by  Her- 
vet,  and  given  in  the  BibUotheca  Patrum  under  the 
title  Compendiosa  interpretallo  in  Divinum  Officium: 
and,  2.  Hfpl  rtji  Iv  Xpitrrtf  ^(u^c?  ®^>t  ^fi  of  Jesus 
Christ  ( Ingoldst.  1 604 ;  a  bad  Latin  version).  This  book 
is  of  value  as  illustrating  the  mystical  tendency  among 
the  Byzantine  writers.  See  Cave,  Hist.  IM.  anno  1350 ; 
Stud.  If.  Krit,  1843,  p.  724 ;  Gasz,  Die  Mystik  d,  N.  Ka- 
basUas,  etc.  (Greifsw.  1849);  YfsXcYi,  Bibliotheca  The- 
ologicaj  i,  640 ;  ii,  570. 

Cabasilas,  Nilus,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  a  Greek 
theologian,  and  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  in  the  first 
half  of  the  14th  century.  He  wrote  Iltpi  rwv  ainwv 
rijQ  ericXf}<7uior(c^c  Siaarafffiaz^  first  printed  at  London 
(n.  d.),  afterward,  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Basel  (1544) ; 
again  at  Frankfort  (1556),  and  at  Hainault  (1608).  In 
it  he  shows  that  the  arbitrary  claims  of  the  fMipacy 
were  the  true  cause  of  the  schism  between  the  East  and 
West.  He  wrote  also  Utpl  t»)c  apx')c  tov  Haxra 
(Francfort,  1555,  8vo ;  Hanover,  1008,  with  the  works 
of  Barlaam).  Dupin  says  that  these  writings  are  "  full 
of  learning."  The  book  on  the  papal  supremacy  was 
translated  into  English  by  Gressop  (London,  1560, 8vo). 
Cabasilaa  died  in  1350. — ^Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gmerale^ 
viii,  15 ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit.^  Wharton*s  Appendix ;  Du- 
pin, Ecdes,  Writers^  cent.  xiv. 

CabasBUt  (Cabassutius)^  Jean,  an  eminent  Roman 
canonist,  was  bom  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  1604  or  1605, 
entered  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  1626,  and  died 
at  Aix,  aged  eighty-one,  Sept.  25, 1685.  At  Rome  he 
was  regarded  as  an  oracle  in  every  thing  relating  to 
the  canon  law  and  casuistry,  and  a  good  Oriental 
scholar.  He  wrote  Juris  Canonici  theoria  et  praxis 
(4to,  1696, 1698,  and  by  Gibert,  with  notes,  etc.,  1738) ; 
also  Historiarumy  Conciliorum  et  Canonum  invicem  col- 
latoruM  veterumque  Ecclesite  rituum,  ab  ipsis  Ecdesitg  in- 
cunabulis  ad  nostra  usque  tempora,  notitia  ecclesiastica 
(best  ed.  Lugd.  1685,  fol. ;  again,  Lyons,  1725;  and  in 
an  abridged  form,  1776,  8vo). — Landon,  Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Cab^bon  (Heb.  Kabbon,  11213,  in  S^Tiac,  a  cake; 
Sept.  Xafipwv  V.  r.  XaPpd  and  Xa/3/3o),  a  place  in 
the  "  plain"  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Eglon  and 
Lahmam  (Josh,  xv,  40);  possibly  the  same  with 
Maghbenah  (1  Chron.  ii,  49).  It  is  perhaps  the 
modem  mined  site  eUKufeir^  marked  by  Van  de  Velde 
(^Map)  at  10  miles  south-east  of  Ashkelon. 

Cabet.    See  Communism. 

Cabin  (Tiii^n,  choMiih' ;  Sept  merely  Gnecizes, 


r)  X'^9^\  properly  a  vault  or  cell  (so  the  margin)  with- 
in the  dungeon,  and  under  ground,  for  the  separate 
confinement  of  prisoners  (Jer.  xxxvii,  16).  Others 
(Scheid,  in  the  Diss.  Lugdun,  p.  988)  understand  it  to 
mean  a  curved  post,  1.  e.  the  stocks  (comp.  Jer.  xx,  2, 
'  3 ;  xxix,  26).  The  idea  conveyed  in  either  case  is 
I  that  the  prophet  suffered  the  most  severe  and  loath- 
some imprisonment.     See  Prison. 

Cabiz,  also  called  Aim^,  a  learned  Mohammedan 
who  became  noted  for  maintaining  the  superiority  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  Mohammed.  Being  summoned  before 
the  Divan,  he  silenced  the  two  "  cadllaskers"  of  Rou- 
melia  and  Anatolia.  He  was  then  set  at  liberty,  but 
the  sultan,  having  listened  to  the  discussion,  referred 
the  matter  to  the  mufti  and  cadi  of  Constantinople. 
This  time  Cabiz  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  He  was  executed  on  SepL  19, 1527.  An  edict 
published  on  occasion  of  his  execution  forbade  all  Mo- 
hammedans, under  penalty  of  death,  to  prefer  thence- 
forth the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  to  that  of  Moham- 
med.— ^Hoefer,  Biographic  Genirale^  viii,  27. 

Cabral,  Fban^ois,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was  bom 
in  1528  at  Covilhaa,  in  Portugal,  and  entered  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus  at  Goa.  Appointed  a  missionary,  he  trav- 
ersed great  part  of  India  and  Asia.  After  spending 
several  years  as  professor  of  theology  at  Goa,  ho  was 
made  vice-provincial  in  Japan.  He  baptized,  in  1575, 
the  king  of  Bungo,  who  several  years  before  had  re- 
ceived hospitably  Francis  Xavier,  but  was  not  con- 
verted until  the  arrival  of  Cabral.  He  passed  over 
into  China,  where  he  labored  abundantly,  and  thence 
returned  to  Goa,  where  he  governed  the  house  of  the 
Professed  thirty-eight  years.  He  died  at  Goa,  April 
16, 1609. — ^Alegambe,  Script,  Soc,  Jesu ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Genirale,  viii,  36. 

Ca'bul  (Heb.  Kalnd\  h^^'S,  according  to  etymol- 
ogy, boundy  but  signification  uncertain  [see  below]), 
the  name  of  a  town  and  a  district. 

1.  (Sept.  XafiuX,  but  other  copies  blend  with  the 
following  words  into  XutfiaftaoofiiX.^  A  city  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  apparently  at 
the  northern  part,  beyond  Beth-Emek  (Josh,  xix,  27). 
It  seems  to  correspond  to  the  village  Chaholo  {Xafiut- 
X(ii)  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Life,  §  43,  45)  as  on  the 
confines  of  Ptolemais,  in  Galilee,  40  stadia  from  Jota- 
pata.  A  fortress  by  the  name  of  Kabul  is  mentioned 
by  Arabian  geographers  in  the  district  of  Safed  (Ro- 
senmOller,  Analect.  Arab,  iii,  20).  Dr.  Robinson, 
during  his  last  visit  to  Palestine,  accordingly  found  a 
village  called  Kabul  on  his  way  to  Accho,  situated  "  on 
the  left,  among  the  lower  hills*'  (Biblioth.  Sacnu,  1853, 
p.  121 ;  Later  Bibl.  Res.  p.  88 ;  for  Talmudical  notices, 
see  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  192). 

2.  (Sept.  translates  "Opiov,  boundary ^  but  in  neg- 
lect of  the  context,  ver.  12,  which  favors  the  deriva- 
tion of  Simonis  [^(Momast.  p.  417]  and  Hiller  [_Onoma^, 
p.  435,  775],  as  i.  q.  **  something  exhaled,  as  nothing  ;*' 
Josephus  [^Ant.  viii,  5,  3]  calls  it  Xa/3aX(u)/,  and  says 
[apparently  from  conjecture]  that  it  is  a  Phoenician 
word  indicative  of  dissatisfaction.)  A  district  contain- 
ing **  twenty  cities,"  given  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tvpp,  by 
Solomon,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  important  services 
which  he  had  rendered  toward  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple (1  Kings  ix,  13).  Hiram  was  by  no  means  pleased 
with  the  gift,  and  the  district  received  the  name  of  Ca- 
bul  (as  if  signifying  unpleanng)  from  this  circumstance. 
The  situation  of  Cabul  has  been  disputed ;  but  we  are 
content  to  accept  the  information  of  Josephus  (Ant, 
viii,  5,  8),  who  seems  to  place  it  in  the  north-west  part 
of  Galilee,  adjacent  to  Tyre.  The  foregoing  town, 
named  Cabul  (Josh,  xix,  27),  being  also  in  Galilee,  it 
is  possible  that  it  was  one  of  the  twenty  towns  consign- 
ed to  Hiram,  who,  to  mark  his  dissatisfaction,  applied 
the  significant  name  of  this  one  town  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict. The  cause  of  Hiram*s  dislike  to  what  Solomon 
doubtless  considered  a  liberal  gift  is  very  uncertain. 
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It  baa  been  conjectured  (Kitto,  PicUnidl  BUJa,  note  on 
1  kings  ix,  13)  that  **  probably,  as  the  Pbosnicians 
were  a  maritime  and  commercial  people,  Hiram  wished 
rather  for  a  part  of  the  coast,  which  was  now  in  the 
hlinds  of  Solomon,  and  was  therefore  not  prepared  to 
appruve  of  a  district  which  might  have  been  of  consid- 
erable  value  in  the  eyes  of  an  agricultural  people  like 
the  Hebrews.  Perhaps  the  towns  were  in  part  pay- 
ment of  what  Solomon  owed  Hiram  for  his  various 
services  and  contributions." — Kitto,  s.  v.   See  Hiram. 

Cad^dls  (Kar^t'c*  or  rather  Ta^Sig,  as  most  texts 
read ;  so  also  Josephus,  Tadclg  or  Tadnit  Ant.  xiii,  1, 
2;  derivation  uncertain,  see  Grimm,  Ilandb,  in  loc.), 
the  surname  (SiaKaXovfuyog')  of  Joamnak  (q.  v.),  the 
eldest  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace,  ii,  2). 

Cadeznano,  Johann  Geoho.,  a  German  theolo- 
^an  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Oschatz,  in  Sax- 
ony, and  studied  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg,  where  he 
tootc  his  degree  in  1654.  In  1656  he  became  pastor  at 
Dahlen,  and  in  1676  archdeacon  at  Wurzen,  where  he 
died,  Dec.  28, 1687.  Among  his  writings  are  DigputO' 
fio  de  Causa  InatrumeniaH  JutdficaJtioma  (Jena,  1650, 
4to): — Dtsp.  de  principnM  Immanarvm  Actumum  (Wit- 
tenb.  1654,  4to)  :—De  Justkia  DUtributica  (1654,  4to) : 
— De  Majestate  (1654, 4to). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gene- 
rale,  viii,  63. 

Ca'd^s  (Kaofjc  V.  r.  KfiStc  and  KtS&g\  a  Griecized 
form  (1  Mace,  xi,  63,  78)  of  the  name  of  Kedesh  (q. 
V.)  in  Naphtali  (Josh,  xx,  7). 

Ca^dds-Bar'nd  (Ka^i^C  Bafnni),  a  Grecized  form 
(Judith  V,  14)  of  Kadesh-babnea  (q.  v.). 

Cad'miel  (KadfiiriXoc  v.  r.  Kad6rj\og)j  one  of  the 
Levites  whose  **  sons**  returned  from  the  captivity,  and 
who  assisted  at  the  musical  performances  at  the  resto- 
ration of  the  temple  worship  (1  Esdr.  v,  26,  58) ;  evi- 
dently the  Kadmiel  (q.  v)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii, 
40;  Neh.vu,43;  xii,  24). 

Cadonici,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  theologian^  was 
bom  at  Venice  in  1705,  and  became  a  canon  of  the 
church  of  Cremona.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Molinists.  In  a  curious  work,  entitled 
"An  Exposition  of  this  passage  of  St.  Augustine,  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  in  subjection  to  secu- 
lar princes/'  he  shows  that  as  princes  are  subject  to 
the  Church  in  things  spiritual,  so  the  Church  is  bound 
to  obey  them  in  things  temporal ;  and  that  in  ancient 
liturgies,  as  the  Ambrosian,  Mozarabic,  etc.,  prayer 
was  made,  specially  and  by  name,  even  for  persecu- 
ting princes.  He  wrote  also  Smtimeru  de  St.  A  ugut- 
tin  (1763) ;  De  Animabus  Juftorum  (Rome,  1766,  2  vols. 
4to).  He  died  Feb.  27, 1786.—Landon,  Eccl,  Did,  s. 
V. ;  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog.  Ghieralty  viii,  74. 

Cad^tiB.    See  Jercsaleu. 

Caecilia.    See  Cecilia. 

Csecilian.    See  Donatists. 

Caedmon  or  Cedmon,  an  Anglo-Saxon  Benedic- 
tine and  poet,  bom  in  Northumberland,  died  at  Whit- 
by in  676  or  680.  He  is  the  first  person  of  whom  we 
possess  any  metrical  composition  in  our  vemacular. 
It  is  a  kind  of  ode,  of  eighteen  lines,  celebrating  the 
praises  of  the  Creator,  preserved  in  Alfred's  transla- 
tion of  Bede.  '^Bede  gives  the  folk)  wing  account.  Caed- 
mon seems  to  have  had  the  care  of  the  cattle  of  the 
monks  of  Whitby.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  cus- 
tom of  our  Saxon  forefathers  to  amuse  themselves  at 
supper  with  iroprovisatore  descants  accompanied  by 
the  harp,  as  is  still  practised  at  meetings  of  the  Welsh 
bards.  Caedmon,  when  the  harp  passed  round  among 
the  guests,  was  fain,  as  it  approached  him,  to  shrink 
away  from  the  assembly  and  retire  to  his  own  house. 
Once,  after  it  had  thus  happened,  as  he  was  sleeping  at 
night,  some  one  seemed  to  say  to  him,  *•  Caedmon,  sing 


me  something.'  He  replied,  *  I  cannot  sing;'  and  he 
told  how  his  inability  to  sing  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
quitting  the  hall.  *  Yet  thou  must  sing  to  me,'  said 
the  voice.  '  What  must  I  sing  ?'  said  he.  *■  Sing  me 
the  origin  of  things.'  The  subject  thus  given  him,  he 
composed  the  short  ode  in  question.  When  he  awoke, 
the  words  were  fast  in  his  mind.  Caedmon  in  the 
moming  told  his  vision  and  repeated  his  song.  The 
effect  was,  that  the  abbess  Hilda,  and  the  learned  men 
whom  she  had  collected  round  her  in  her  monastery  at 
Whitby,  believed  that  he  had  received  from  heaven  the 
gift  of  song,  and  when  on  the  morrow  he  returned  with 
a  poetic  paraphrase  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  which 
they  had  given  him  to  versify  as  a  test  of  his  inspira- 
tion, they  at  once  acknowledged  the  verity,  and  ear- 
nestly besought  him  to  become  a  member  of  their  com- 
pany. He  composed  numerous  poems  on  sacred  sub- 
jects, which  were  sung  in  the  abbey.  Sacred  subjects 
were  his  delight,  and  to  them  he  confined  himself.  He 
continued  in  the  monastery  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  there  he  died,  as  is  conjectured,  about  680. 
The  authenticity  of  the  little  poem  above  mentioned  is 
perhaps  unquestionable.  But,  besides  this,  a  veiy  long 
Saxon  poem,  which  is  a  metrical  paraphrase  on  parts 
of  the  Scripturee,  is  attributed  to  Caedmon.  An  edi- 
tion of  it  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1655,  under  the 
care  of  Junius.  Hickes  expresses  doubts  whether  this 
poem  can  be  attributed  to  so  early  a  period  as  the  time 
of  Cicdmon.  He  thinks  he  perceives  certain  Dano- 
Saxonisms  in  it  which  would  lead  him  to  refer  it  to  a 
much  later  period.  It  has  been  again  printed,  with  a 
much  more  accurate  text,  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  as  a  publica- 
tion by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Lond.  8vo,  1882). 
Mr.  Thorpe  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  substantially  the 
work  of  Csdmon,  but  with  some  sophistications  of  a 
later  period,  and  in  this  opinion  our  best  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars  appear  inclined  to  coincide." — Penny  Cydopa^- 
diOf  s.  V. ;  Hoefer,  BiograpkU  GhiSraJk^  viii,  84. 

CselestiuB.    See  Celestiub. 

CaerulariiTS,  Michael,  patriarch  of  Conrtantino- 
ple  (A.D.  1043-1059).  He  was  one  of  the  chief  pitv 
moters  of  the  great  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  In  1054  Pope  Leo  IX  sent  legates 
to  Constantinople  to  accommodate  matters ;  but  they, 
being  displeased  at  the  treatment  they  received,  left  a 
written  letter  of  excommunication,  directed  against  the 
patriarch,  on  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
departed,  having  shaken  oS"  the  dust  from  their  feet. 
The  ostensible  causes  of  difference  between  the  church- 
es, as  detailed  in  a  letter  written  by  Caerularius  and 
Leo,  archbishop  of  Aeryda,  to  John,  bishop  of  Trani, 
were  the  following :  that  the  Latins  consecrated  with 
unleavened  bread ;  that  they  added  the  words  Filioque 
to  the  creed  of  the  Church ;  that  they  taught  that  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  make  expiation  in  the  fires  of  Pur- 
gatory ;  and  that  in  some  other  respects  they  differed 
in  their  customs  trom  those  of  the  East.  After  this 
outrage  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  legates,  Caerularius 
called  together  a  sj^nod  at  Constantinople  1054,  and 
excommunicated  them  and  their  adherents.  Coerula- 
rius  himself  was  a  man  of  ambitious  views  and  arro- 
gant disposition,  and  little  likely  to  ward  off  the  final 
rupture  with  Rome,  which  in  &ct  took  place.  How- 
ever, the  Emperor  Isaac  Comnenius  took  umbrage  at 
his  behavior,  and,  A.D.  1059,  having  caused  him  to  be 
seized,  sent  him  to  Praeconnesus.  Caerularius  refused 
to  resign  the  patriarchal  throne  as  the  emperor  en- 
deavored to  compel  him  to  do,  but  died  shortly  after- 
ward in  exile.— Baron.  Amales,  xi,  A.D.  1054;  Mos- 
heim,  Ch.  Hitt,  cent,  xi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii ;  Neander,  Ch, 
Histortf,  iii,  580. 

Caesar  (Graecized  Kattrap ;  hence  the  Germ,  title 
Kaiser^  Russian  Czar),  a  name  assumed  by  or  conferred 
upon  all  the  Roman  emperors  after  Julius  Caesar  (who 
is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  his  having  been 
bom  by  a  suigical  operation,  cxswi).     In  this  way 
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it  beoain«  a  sort  of  title,  like  Pharaoh,  and,  as  such, 
is  usually  applied  to  the  emperors  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  the  sovereign  of  Judasa  (John  xix,  15 ;  Acts 
xvii,  7),  without  their  distinctive  proper  names.  See 
also  Auoui^ds.  It  was  to  him  that  the  Jews  paid  trib- 
ute (Matt  xxil,  17 ;  Luke  xx,  22 ;  xxiii,  2),  and  to  him 
that  such  Jews  as  were  cive$  Romani  had  the  right  of 
appeal  (Acts  xxv,  11 ;  xxvi,  82 ;  xxviii,  19) ;  in  which 
case,  if  their  cause  was  a  criminal  one,  thej  were  sent 
to  Rome  (Acta  xxv,  12,  21 ;  comp.  Pliny,  Epp,  x,  97), 
where  was  the  court  of  the  emperor  (Phil,  iv,  22). 
The  Ciesars  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are  Au- 
gustus (Luke  ii,  1),  Tiberius  (Luke  iii,  1;  xx,  22), 
Claudius  (Acts  xi,  28),  Nero  (Acts  xxv,  8);  Caligula, 
who  succeeded  Tiberius,  is  not  mentioned.  See  each 
name.     On  Phil,  iv,  22,  see  Household. 

CaSBare'a  (yLaurdgtiaj  in  the  Targum  "p^D'^p), 
the  name  of  several  cities  under  the  Roman  rule,  given 
to  them  in  compliment  of  some  of  the  emperors ;  espe- 
cially of  two  important  towns  in  Palestine. 

1.  CiSSABBA  Pai*«8Tin^  (Kaiffapcca .?/  TlaXaiffri- 
yijc),  or  "CsBsarea  of  Palestine*'  (so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  other  Caasarea),  or  simply  Caesarea 
(without  addition,  from  its  eminence  as  the  Roman 
metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  the  residence  of  the  procu- 
rator). The  numerous  passages  in  which  it  occurs 
(Acts  viii,  40 ;  ix,  80 ;  x,  1,  24 ;  xi,  11 ;  xu,  19 ;  xviii, 
22;  xxi,  8,  16;  xxiii,  23,  83;  xxv,  1,  4,  6,  13)  show 
how  important  a  place  tiiis  city  occupies  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  It  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Pales- 
tine, on  the  line  of  the  great  road  firom  Tyre  to  Egypt, 
and  about  half  way  between  Joppa  and  Dora  (Josephus, 
Woar^  i,  21,  5).  The  journey  of  the  apostle  Peter  from 
Joppi  (Acts  X,  24)  occupied  rather  more  than  a  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  Paul's  journey  from  Ptolemais 
(Acts  xxi,  8)  was  accomplished  within  the  day.  The 
distance  from  Jerusalem  is  statod  by  Josephus  in  round 
numbers  as  600  stadia  (^Ant,  xiii,  11,  2;  War^  i,  8,  5). 
The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  sixty-ei;^ht  miles  (  Wes- 
selinffy  p.  60O ;  see  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii,  45).  It  has 
been  ascertained,  however,  that  there  was  a  shorter 
road  by  AtUipatris  than  that  which  is  given  in  the 
Itinerary — ^a  point  of  some  importance  in  reference  to 
the  night-journey  of  Acts  xxiii.  See  Antipatris. 
The  actual  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  forty-seven  Eng- 
lish miles. 

In  Strabo's  time  there  was  on  this  point  of  the  coast 
merely  a  town  called  "  Strato*s  Tower,"  with  a  land- 
ing-place (irfMCopfiov  tx*^^)i  whereas,  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  Caesarea  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  head  of  Ju- 
daea (^^JudffiOB  caput,*'  Tac.  Hut,  ii,  70).  It  was  in 
this  interval  that  the  city  was  built  by  Ilcrod  the 
Great  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9,  6;  Stral)o,  xvi,  ?,  27; 
Pliny,  //.  N.  v,  15).  The  work  was,  in  fact,  accom- 
plished in  ten  years.  The  utmost  care  and  expense 
were  lavished  on  the  building  of  Caesarea.  It  was  a 
proud  monument  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  who  named  it 
in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The  full  name 
was  Caesarea  S6b<uie(Kai<Tap(ia  Xefiatrrft,  Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi,  6, 1).  It  was  sometimes  called  Gesarea  StraUmis^ 
and  sometimes  also  (from  its  position)  Maritime  Cctsarea 
(irapaXioQf  Joseph.  War,  iii,  9, 1,  or  »)  Ijri  OaXdrry^  ib. 
vii,  1,  8).  The  magnificence  of  Ca»area  is  descrilnsd 
in  detail  bj'  Josephus  in  two  places  {Ant.  xv,  9 ;  War, 
i,  21).  The  chief  features  were  connected  with  the 
harbor  (itself  called  £c/3aoToc  Xifirjv,  on  coins  and  by 
Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  5,  1),  which  was  equal  in  size  to 
the  Pineus  of  Athens.  The  whole  coa^t  of  Palestine 
may  be  said  to  be  extremely  inhospitable,  exposed  a» 
it  is  to  the  fury  of  the  western  storms,  with  no  natural 
port  aflbrding  adequate  shelter  to  the  vessels  resorting 
to  it.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Herod,  who,  though  an 
arbitrary  tyrant/did  much  for  the  improvement  of  Ju- 
dsa,  set  about  erecting,  at  immense  cost  and  labor, 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  antiquity.  He 
threw  out  a  semicircular  mole,  which  protected  the 


port  of  Caasarea  on  the  south  and  west,  leaving  only  a 
sufficient  opening  for  vesseb  to  enter  from  the  north ; 
so  that,  within  the  enclosed  space,  a  fleet  might  ride 
at  all  weathers  in  perfect  security.  This  breakwater 
was  constructed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone  brought 
from  a  great  distance,  and  sunk  to  the  depth  of  20  fath- 
oms in  the  sea.  Broad  landing-wharves  surrounded 
the  harbor,  and  conspicuous  from  the  sea  was  a  tem« 
pie  dedicated  to  Ccesar  and  to  Rome,  and  containing 
colossal  statues  of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  city. 
Besides  this,  Herod  added  a  theatre  and  an  amphltlio- 
I  atre;  and,  when  the  whole  was  finished,  he  fixed  his 
I  residence  there,  and  thus  elevated  the  city  to  the  rank 
of  the  civil  and  military  capital  of  Judsa,  which  rank 
it  continued  to  enjoy  as  long  as  the  country  remained 
a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  (see  Dr.  Mansford, 
Script.  Gazetteer).  Vespasian  was  first  declared  em- 
peror at  Caesarea,  and  he  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Ro- 
man **colony"(q.  v.),  granting  it,  first,  exemption  from 
the  capitation  tax,  and  afterward  from  the  ground  tax- 
es (the  real  jus  ItaUcum).  The  place  was,  however, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Gentiles,  though  some  thousands 
of  Jews  lived  in  it  (Joseph.  War,  iii,  9, 1 ;  iii,  14 ;  Ant. 
XX,  8,  7;  L'/e^  11).  It  seems  there  was  a  standing 
dispute  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  inhabitants 
of  Caesarea  to  which  of  tliem  the  city  really  belonged. 
The  former  claimed  it  as  having  been  built  b}^  a  Jew, 
meaning  King  Herod;  the  latter  admitted  this,  but 
contended  that  he  built  it  for  them,  and  not  for  Jews, 
seeing  that  ho  had  filled  it  with  statues  and  temples 
of  their  gods,  which  the  latter  abominated  (Joseph. 
War,  ii,  18, 7).  This  quarrel  sometimes  came  to  blows, 
and  eventually  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Emperor 
Nero,  whose  decision  in  favor  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
behavior  of  the  latter  thereupon,  gave  deep  oflfence  to 
the  Jews  generally,  and  afforded  occasion  for  the  first 
outbreaks,  which  led  to  the  war  with  the  Romans  (Jo- 
seph. War,  ii,  14).  One  of  the  first  acts  of  that  war 
was  the  massacre  of  all  the  Jewish  inhabitants  by  the 
Gentiles  to  the  number  of  20,000  (t&.  ii,  18, 1).  This 
city  was  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  Roman  co- 
horts (q.  v.)  in  Palestine. 


Coin  of  0«  area  Palei*tlr.ie. 


Ciesarea  is  the  scene  of  several  interesting  circum- 
stances described  in  the  New  Testament,  such  as  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius,  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles 
(Acts  x) ;  the  residence  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts 
xxi,  8).  It  was  hero  also,  in  the  amphitheatre  built 
by  his  grandfather,  that  Herod  Agrippa  was  smitten  of 
God  and  died  (Acts  xii,  2 1  -28).  From  hence  the  apostle 
Paul  sailed  to  Tarsus  when  forced  to  leave  Jerusalem 
on  his  return  from  Damascus  (ix,  80),  and  at  this  port 
he  landed  after  his  second  missionary  journey  (xviii, 
22).  He  also  spent  some  time  at  Caesarea  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  third  missionary  journey  (xxi,  8,  16), 
and  before  long  was  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  tho 
same  place  (xxiii,  23,  83),  where  he  remained  some 
time  in  bonds  liefore  his  voyage  to  Italy  (xxv,  1,  4, 
6,  13).  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Cnsarea 
became  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  all  Palestine ;  but, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  5th  centurj*,  when  the  land 
was  divided  into  three  provinces,  Paletitina  Prima,  Se- 
cunda,  and  Tertia,  it  became  the  capital  of  only  tho 
first  province,  and  subordinate  to  the  bishopric  of  Je- 
rusalem, which  was  elevated  into  a  patriarchate  with 
the  rights  of  primacy  over  "the  three  Palestines.'* 
Caesarea  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  birthplace  and  episco- 
pate of  Eusebius,  the  celebrated  Church  historian,  in 
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fbe  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  was  conspicnons 
for  the  constancy  of  its  martyrs  and  confessors  in  the 
Tariona  persecutions  of  the  Church,  especially  the  last 
(Enseb.  Hist,  EccL  viii,  s.  f.).  It  was  also  the  scene 
of  some  of  Origen*s  labors  and  the  birthplace  of  Pro- 
copins.  It  continued  to  be  a  city  of  some  importance 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It  still  retains  the 
ancient  name  in  the  form  of  Kaisenytk,  but  has  long 
been  desolate.  The  most  conspicuous  ruin  is  that  of 
an  old  castle  at  the  extremity  of  the  ancient  mole.  A 
great  extent  of  ground  is  covered  by  the  remains 
of  the  city.  A  low  wall  of  gray  stone  encompasses 
these  ruins,  and  without  this  is  a  moat  now  dr}'.  Be- 
tween the  accumulation  of  rubbish  and  the  growth 
of  long  grass,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  form  and  na- 
ture of  the  various  niins  thus  enclosed.  Nevertheless, 
the  remains  of  two  aqueducts,  running  north  and  south, 
are  still  visible.  The  one  next  the  sea  is  carried  upon 
high  arches ;  the  lower  one,  to  the  eastward,  carries  its 
waters  along  a  low  wall  in  an  arched  channel  fiVe  or 
six  feet  wide.  The  water  is  abundant  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  the  small  vessels  of  the  country  often 
put  in  here  to  take  in  their  supplies.  Caesarea  is,  ap- 
parently, never  frequented  for  an\'  other  purpose ;  even 
the  high-road  leaves  it  wide ;  and  it  has  not  been  vis- 
ited by  most  of  the  numerous  travellers  in  Palestine. 
The  present  tenants  of  the  ruins  are  snakes,  scorpions, 
lizards,  mild  boars,  and  jackals. — Kitto ;  Smith.  See 
G.  Robinson's  TrnvtUy  i,  199 ;  Bartlett*s  Jerusalem^  p. 
G ;  Traill's  Jotepkm^  p.  xlix ;  Conyheare  and  How- 
son  s  lAfe  and  Epistles  ofSL  Paul,  ii,  279 ;  Rosenmuller, 
A  berth.  II,  ii,  826  sq. ;  Reland,  Paleest,  p.  670  sq. ; 
Otho,  Lex  Rabb.  p.  108  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
ii,  234  sq. ;  Bitter,  Krdk,  xvi,  598  sq. ;  Wilson,  Bible 
Lcmds,  ii,  250  sq. ;  Prokesch,  Beise,  p.  28  sq. ;  Sieber, 
De  Casarece  Palestine  Episcopis  (Lips.  1784) ;  Wiltsch, 
Geography  and  Stat,  of  the  Church,  i,  53,  214  sq. 

C-£SAREA,  CCTICILS  OF.  Several  councils 
have  been  held  at  this  place.  The  most  important  are, 
Y,  in  334,  an  Arian  council,  against  Athanasius ;  2,  in 
358,  in  which  C3Til  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was 
deposed. — Smith,  Tablet  of  Church  Hist.;  Landon,  J/on- 
wbU  of  Councils, 

2.  Cmsakea  Piiilippi,  or  "  Csesarea  of  Philip" 
(^aurapna  >;  ^t\iirirov,  so  Joseph.  Ant.  xx,  8, 4;  War^ 
Hi,  8,  7;  2,  1 ;  Euseb.  Hist,  Ecd.  vii,  17),  as  having 
been  in  later  times  much  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
Philip  the  tetrarch  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviii,  2, 1;  War^  ii, 
9,  1),  who  called  it  Cssarea  in  honor  of  Tiberius  the 
emperor,  adding  the  cognomen  of  Philippi  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Caesarea  of  Palestine.  It  was  also  known 
as  Casarka-Panbas  (Kanrapiia  Uavedg  or  Uaviact 
Joeepb.  Ant.  xviii,  2,  3;  War,  ii,  9,  1;  Ptolemy,  v, 
15, 21 ;  Pliny,  v,  15, 15 ;  Sozomen,  v,  21 ;  on  coins,  K. 
f  xd  Ilavtitp  or  irpof  Tlavfiu) ;  in  Steph.  Byz.  incor- 
rectly s-pof  ry  TlavfiCT^i),  or  simply  Panias  (Tlavidc, 
JlaviaQ,  or  llavttdg,  Hierocl.  p.  716),  its  original  name 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  10,  8;  comp.  Pliny,  v,  15 ;  TJavaig 
in  Cedren.  p.  305 ;  Samar.  DM*^3B) ;  from  the  adjoin- 
ing mountain  Panius  (Tldvtov  or  Havtiov),  which, 
with  the  spring  therein,  was  dedicated  to  the  heathen 
Pan  (Philostorg.  vii,  8),  and  which  latter  name  had 
alone  been  retained  in  the  present  name  Banias  (Burck- 
hardt,  i,  90 ;  comp.  Targ.  Jonath.  on  Num.  xxxiv,  11) ; 
being,  according  to  many,  no  other  than  the  early 
I.Aisn  (q.  V.)  of  Dan  (Judg.  xviii,  7,  29),  or  Lesiiem 
(Josh,  xix,  47  ;  comp.  Theodoret,  Qucest.  in  Judic.  26). 
Caesarea  Philippi  is  mentioned  only  in  the  first  two 
Go^^pels  (Matt,  xvi,  13 ;  Mark  viii,  27),  and  in  accounts 
of  the  same  transactions.  The  story  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  that  the  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of 
blood,  and  supposed  to  have  been  named  Berenice, 
lived  at  this  place,  rests  on  no  foundation  (Euseb.  Hist. 
Ecd.  vii,  18 ;  Sozom.  v,  21 ;  Theophan.  Chronogr.  41 ; 
Phot.  Cod,  271,  p.  823).     See  Shephax. 

This  city  lay  about  120  miles  north  from  Jerusalem, 


and  a  day  and  a  half's  journey  Arom  Damascus,  at  the 
springs  of  the  Jordan,  and  near  the  foot  of  Isbel  Shrik, 
or  the  Prince's  Mount,  a  lofty  branch  of  Lebanon, 
forming  in  that  direction  the  boundar}*  between  Pales- 
tine and  S3rria  Proper.     Here  Herod  the  Great  erected 
a  temple  to  Augustus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  10,  3;  comp. 
War,  i,  21,  8).     Panium  became  part  of  the  territory 
of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlarged  and 
embellished  the  town,  and  called  it  Corsarea  Philippi, 
partly  after  his  own  name  and  partly  after  that  of  the 
emperor  (Ant.  xviii,  2, 1 ;   War,  ii,  9,  1).     Agrippa  II 
followed  in  the  same  course  of  flattery,  and  called  the 
place  Neronias  {Ant.  xx,  9,  4).     Josephus  seems  to 
imply  {Life,  13)  that  many  heathens  resided  here. 
Titus  exhibited  gladiatorial  shows  at  Csesarea  Philippi 
after  the  downfidl  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  Jewish 
prisoners  -were  compelled  to  fight  like  gladiators,  and 
numbers  perished  in  the  inhuman  contests  {War,  vii, 
2,  1).     The  old  name  was  not  lost.     Coins  of  Ccesarea 
Paneas  continued  through  the  reigns  of  many  emper- 
ors.   Under  the  simple  name  of  Paneas  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  bishopric  in  the  period  of  the  great  councils 
(the  second  bishcp  being  present  at  the  Council  of 
Nice,  and  the  last  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451), 
and  of  a  Latin  bishopric  of  Phoenicia  during'  subse- 
quent Christian  occupiincy,  when  it  was  called  Bd!- 
nas,     "During  the  Crusades,"  says  Dr.  Robinson, 
'Mt  was  the  scene  of  various  changes  and  conflicts. 
It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians  in 
1129,  along  with  the  fortress  on  the  adjacent  mountain, 
being  delivered  over  to  them  by  its  Israelite  governor, 
after  their  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Damascus  in  be- 
half of  that  sect.     The  city  and  castle  were  given  as  a 
fief  to  the  Knight  Rayner  Brus.     In  1182,  during  the 
absence  of  Rayner,  Banias  was  taken,  after  a  short  as- 
sault, by  the  Sultan  Ismail  of  Damascus.     It  was  re- 
captured by  the  Franks,  aided  by  the  Damascenes 
themselves.     In  1189  the  temporal  control  was  re- 
stored to  Rayner  Bms,  ond  the  city  made  a  Latin  bish- 
opric, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre'* 
(Besearchet,  iii,  860). 

The  site  is  still  called  Banias,  the  first  name  having 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  survived  the  second.  It  has 
now  dwindled  into  a  paltry  and  insignificant  village, 
whose  mean  and  destitute  condition  contrasts  striking- 
ly with  the  rich  and  luxuriant  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Yet  many  remains  of  ancient  ar- 
chitecture are  found  in  the  neighborhood,  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  former  grandeur  of  the  place,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  site  of  the  splendid  temple 
erected  here  in  honor  of  Augustus.  The  place  itself 
is  remarkable  in  its  physical  and  picturesque  charac- 
teristics, as  well  aa  in  its  historical  associations.  It 
was  at  the  easternmost  and  most  important  of  the  two 
recognised'  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  other  being  at 
Tell  el-Kady.  The  spring  rises,  and  the  city  was  built, 
on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a  valley  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Hermon.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  present  village, 
the  river,  held  to  be  the  principal  source  of  the  Jordan, 
issues  from  a  spacious  cavern  under  a  wall  of  rock. 
Around  this  source  are  manv  hewn  stones.  In  the 
face  of  the  clifi^,  directly  over  the  cavern  and  in  other 
])arts,  several  niches  have  been  cut,  apparently  to  re- 
ceive statues.  Each  cf  these  niches  had  once  an  in- 
scription ;  and  one  of  them,  copied  by  Burckhardt,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  dedication  by  a  priest  of  Pan. 
The  situation  is  unique,  combining  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles  in 
its  recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty  Hermon, 
which  towers  in  majesty  to  an  elevation  of  7000  or 
8000  feet  above.  The  abundant  waters  of  the  glorious 
fountain  spread  over  the  terrace  luxuriant  fertility 
and  the  graceful  interchange  of  copse,  lawn,  and  wav- 
ing fields  (Robinson,  IjOter  Bib.  Res.  p.  404). 

About  three  miles  north-east  of  Banias  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  immense  ancient  castle,  covering  one  of 
the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  abovo 


the  pUin  btkI  ritr.  tt  is  endoied  hy  walla  of  immenw 
strength  and  thickness,  iind  must  have  been  an  slinoM 
impregnable  fortreu.  It  U  of  Sancenic  archltectUTe ; 
but  manj  of  the  flue  brtrlled  stones  with  whieli  the 
noble  round  towers  are  loustmcted  muel  have  belong- 
ed to  a  far  more  ancient  cdiflce.  This  castle  received 
the  name  of  u-^uM5rA  atiout  the  time  of  tbc  Crusades, 
psthaps  from  the  Inlf-gipay  Arab  tribe  of  the  Mtme 
name  that  still  inhabit  the  vii^initj,  A  short  distance 
east  of  this  castle  there  is  a  very  ancifUt  ruin,  sur- 
Tonnded  by  a  thick  grove  of  venerable  oaks.  There 
are  also  ruins  west  of  Banias,  consisting  of  colamna, 
capitals,  and  foundations  of  buildings,  together  with 
canals  ^at  formerly  convej'ed  the  water  of  the  brook, 
now  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  Above  the  fountain 
are  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  rock,  connraiing  the  tes- 
timony  of  Josephus  thot  Agrippa  adorned  Banlos  with 
royal  liberality,  and  also  lustaining  the  ancient  state- 
ments that  the  founUin  was  held  sacred  to  Pan  (Sih- 
liolA.  Saent,  1B46,  p.  194).  See  Reland,  rnlirtl.  p.  918 
sq. ;  Eckhel,  D<Klr.  yum.  ill,  333  sq. ;  Burckhardt, 
^ria,  p.  37  sq. ;  Buckingham,  ii,  314  sq. ;  Thomson. 
land  oBd  Book,  i,  341  sq. ;  Schwara,  Falttl.  p.  l+t; 
Mod.  Tnivrllrr;  p.  327  sq..  Am.  ad. ;  Raumct,  Pal.igi. 
p.  216 ;  Wilson,  I^ndt  of  BikU,  ii,  I7o  sq. ;  Porter, 
Daiaaiciu,  i,  30T  sq. 

CaesarftW,  St..  of  AnLr.s,  vs.a  bom  In  469  at  Cha- 
lons-sur-Saonc.  He  early  developed  monkish  tcnden- 
tM»,  and  privately  withdrew  from  bis  parents  to  the 
monastery  of  Lerins.  where  ho  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  cellarer.  Afterward,  falling  ill  from  extreme 
asceticism,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Aries,  and  was 
beloved  by  Eonius  the  bishop,  whom,  in  OOi,  be  suc- 
ceeded in  the  see  of  Aries.  Ho  died  In  642,  leaving 
manv  homilies,  containing  evidcnco  of  moch  piety 
combined  with  great  superstition.  A  volume  of  them 
was  edited  by  Stephen  Baluie  (Paris,  16G9,  8vo).  The 
others  are  given  in  the  BiUlolh.  Putmm,  vlii,  819,  860, 
and  Mvii,  82t.  His  fffff'/di  Monarhorum  (contalnol 
In  Uolatenii  Codex  Regtd.  Afomul.  Home,  1061)  was 
adopted  by  many  convents,  and  often  used  l>y  the 
fonnders  of  orders.  Monks  and  nuns  of  St.  Casarius 
exbted  until  the  rule  of  Benedict  was  generally  adopt- 
ed.    A  graphic  sketch  of  his  life  and  labors  Is  given 


by  Meander,  IJgH  in  Dari  nacri.  p.  50.— Moshelm, 
Ch.  Hill,  i,  IM,  106;  Keander,  Ck.  ilitl.  ii,  261,  804, 
650;  C»v^  nit.  IM.  anno  502. 

Heistbrback,  a  preacher  and  hl»- 
of  note,  in  IIEK)  became  a  Cistercian  monk  in 
the  monastery  of  Heisterbach,  in  the  diocese  of  Co- 
logne. He  became  eventually  prior  of  the  convent 
of  the  Valley  of  St.  Peter,  near  Bonn.  He  lived  unll! 
the  year  1227,  but  when  he  died  Is  nnknoxn.  His 
writings  are,  1.  De  miraealu  tt  tiiioaibui  m  Itmporv 
(chiefly  In  Germany,  Cologne,  1S91,  8io)i  the  first 
edition  is  without  name  of  place  or  date:— 2.  Vita  S. 
JCnffflberti  arrhirp.  Colon.  (Cologne.  103.1,  and  in  Suri- 
ns,  November  7tb) ;— 3.  i/omifia,  edited  under  the  title 
of  Fatcirtli  MoraCilatii,  by  Coppenstein  (Cologne, 
1616); — 4.  Caiaiogut  Xpitciponm  Coloruendam,  pul)- 
lished,  with  a  continuation  by  another  author,  in  vol. 
ii  of  the  Fimtctlirram  German.  (184S): — 5.  An  ined- 
ibtlha  is  prcsen'ed  among  tl 


scripts  of  the  Ii 


of  Brui 


els.     tiany  of  bis 


highly  praised  for  their  evangelical  tone,  as 

well  as  for  their  eloquence.  His  De  iliracvlii  ulTorda 
a  cranhic  picture  of  the  sUte  ofbis  times.  See  KaulT- 
mann,Cm"niHr.  llfitUrbock(K6\a,iebO):  Cave,//«(. 
Zir.  anno  133a;  Uenog,  Jieat^&kyUDp.  ii,  490. 

Caenaiiaa  or  Kazukzub,  a  younger  brother  of 
Gregory  Naiianzen,  was  educated  Urst  at  Alexandria, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  ho  ob- 
tained high  honors,  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Em. 
peror  Julian  to  win  him  from  the  faith,  and  died  under 
Valens  in  368.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  prod-, 
ciency  in  physic*  and  mathematics.  Grcgoij-  deliver- 
ed his  funeral  sermon  (OrKio  yhmtftr/i  in  tinulim  Cir^ 
Marii/mtrii,  Or.  viii),  in  which  his  piety  and  devotion 
ore  lauded.  According  to  Suidas,  he  wrote  amtra  Cen- 
tra, and  four  Dialc^es  are  given  as  his  in  the  Latin 
editions  of  St.  Gregory'  and  in  tlie  BibU^lirat  Patnaa. 
— Ullmann,  Lift  ofGrrgary,  p.  132 ;  Cave,  s.  a.  302. 

CsDacnulua.     See  i'frcs. 

Cabarla.     See  KArraKs, 

Cage  (a^is,  fafui',  ^uXae^).  Bird-cages  are 
named  in  Jer.  r,  27 :  Kev.  sviii,  2  j  and  are  perhaps 
implied  in  Job  xli,  v,  when  "playing  with  a  bird"  is 


CAIANS 


H 


CAIAPHAS 


mentioned.  See  Bird.  In  the  first  of  these  passages 
the  Sept.  renders  it  by  frayig^  a  snare,  implyin^^  that 
it  was  used  for  holding  decoys  with  which  to  enb«p 
other  birds  until  the  cage  was  fall — an  idea  which  the 

derivation  of  the  Heb.  word  confirms  (from  sbs,  to 
datp  together  by  the  shutting  of  the  valves  or  trap). 
This  interpretation  is  therefore  better  than  that  of  the 
margin,  **coop,"  or  that  of  the  Talmud,  "a  place  of 
fattening,"  implying  that  it  was  used  for  holding  wild 
or  tame  fowls  until  they  became  fit  for  the  table.  The 
same  article  is  referred  to  in  Ecdus.  xi,  30,  under  the 
term  KaoraXXoc,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a  taper- 
ing basket.  See  Fowling.  In  Hev.  xviii,  2,  the 
Greek  term  is  0t;Xac^,  meaning  a  prison  or  restricted 
habitation  rather  than  a  cage.  This  just  suffices  to 
show  that  the  ancient  Israelites  kept  birds  in  cages; 
but  we  have  no  farther  information  on  the  subject,  nor 
any  allusions  to  the  sinking  of  birds  so  kept.  The 
cages  were  probabl}^  of  the  same  forms  which  we  still 
observe  in  the  East,  and  which  are  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving.     It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no 


Modem  Oriental  Wicker  Bird-cages. 

appearance  of  bird-cages  in  any  of  the  domestic  scenes 
which  are  portrayed  on  the  moral  tablets  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. In  Amos  viii,  12,  the  same  word  kebtb^  denotes 
a  fruit-basket,  so  called,  doubtless,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  cage.     See  Basket. 

CaianB  (I.),  a  name  given  by  Irennus,  Epiphani- 
ns,  and  Theodoret  to  a  sect  of  Ophites,  whom  modern 
writers  call  more  correctly  Cainites  (q.  v.).  (II.)  A 
sect  mentioned  by  Tertulllan,  which  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  sect  is 
identical  with  the  preceding.  Tertullian  mentions  a 
certain  Quintilla  as  the  founder,  and  some  have  con- 
cluded from  this  that  the  sect  is  identical  with  the 
Quintilllans  (q.  v.). 

Cai'aphaa  (KaVVi^c,  perhaps  from  the  Chald. 
K&^li  depression),  called  by  Josephus  (^ArU.  xviii,  2, 
2)  Joseph  Ccdaphas  ('IcOenyiroCt  ^  *^oi  Kdid^g),  was 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar, 
at  the  beginning  of  our  Lord^s  public  ministry  (Luke 
iii,  2),  A.D.  25,  and  also  at  the  time  of  his  condemna- 
tion and  crucifixion  (Ma^  xxvi,  3,  57 ;  John  xi,  49 ; 
xviii,  13,  14,  24,  28;  Acts  iv,  6),  A.D.  29.  The  Pro- 
curator Valerius  Gratus,  shortly  before  his  leaAnng  the 
province  (A.D.  25),  appointed  him  to  the  dignity,  which 
was  before  held  by  Simon  ben-Camith.  He  held  it 
during  the  whole  procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  but 
soon  after  his  removal  from  that  office  was  deposed  by 
the  Proconsul  Vitellius  (A.D.  86),  and  succeeded  by 
Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviii,  4,  8). 
Some  in  the  ancient  Church  confounded  him  with  the 
historian  Josephus,  and  believed  him  to  have  become 
a  convert  to  Christianity  (Assemani,  BSdioth.  Orient. 
ii,  165).  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Annas,  or  Ana- 
nus, who  had  formerly  been  high-priest,  and  who  still 
possessed  great  influence  and  control  in  sacerdotal  mat- 
ters, several  of  his  family  successively  holding  the 
high-priesthood.  The  names  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
are  coupled  by  Luke,  "Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the 
liigh-priests ;"  and  this  has  given  occasion  to  no  small 
amount  of  discussion.  Some  maintain  that  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  then  discharged  the  functions  of  the  high- 
priesthood  by  turns ;  but  this  is  not  reconcilable  with 
the  statement  of  Josephus.  Others  think  that  Caia- 
phas is  caUed  high-priest,  because  he  then  actually  ex- 
ercised the  functions  of  the  office,  and  that  Annas  is 
so  called  because  he  had  formerly  filled  the  situation. 
But  it  does  not  thus  appear  why,  of  those  who  held 


the  high-priesthood  before  Caiaphas,  Annas  in  par- 
ticular should  be  named,  and  not  Ishmael,  Eliazer,  or 
Simon,  who  had  all  served  the  office  more  recently 
than  Annas.  Hence  Kuinol  and  others  consider  it 
as  the  more  prol>able  opinion  that  Caiaphas  was  the 
high-priest,  but  that  Annas  was  his  vicar  or  deputy, 
called  in  the  Hebrew  12D,  saffon.  Nor  can  that  office 
be  thought  unworthy  of  a  man  who  had  filled  the  pon- 
tifical office,  since  the  dignity  of  sa^an  was  also  great. 
Thus,  for  instance,  on  urgent  occasions  ho  mi<;ht  even 
enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Jleb,  ad  Luc. 
iii,  2).  Kor  ought  it  to  seem  strange  or  unusual  that 
the  vicar  of  a  hi^'h-priest  should  be  called  by  that 
name.  For  if,  as  it  appears,  those  who  had  once  held 
the  office  were  after  by  courtesy  called  high-priests, 
with  greater  justice  might  Annas,  who  was  both  a  pon^- 
tifical  person  and  high-priest's  vicar,  be  so  called.  In 
fact,  the  very  appellation  of  high-priest  is  given  to  a 
sagan  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xvii,  6,  4).  (See  the  com- 
mentators on  Luke  iii,  2,  particularly  Hammond,  Light- 
foot,  Kuinol,  and  Bloomfield.)  See  Aknar.  Caiaphas 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducces  (Acts  v,  17). 
(See  Hecht,  iJe  Sadducceismo  Cautphf,  Bud.  1718.) — 
Smith,  s.  V. ;  Kitto,  s.  ▼,     See  Hioh-priest. 

The  wonderful  miracle  of  raising  I^zarus  from  the 
dead  convinced  many  of  the  Jews  that  Christ  was  sent 
from  God ;  and  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees, 
alarmed  at  the  increase  of  his  followers,  summoned  a 
council,  and  pretended  that  their  liberties  were  in  dan- 
g^ ;  that  the  Romans  would  become  jealous  of  them, 
and  that  their  destruction  was  inevitable  if  something 
were  not  done  at  once  to  check  his  progress.  Caiaphas 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  expressed  his  deci- 
ded opinion  in  favor  of  putting  Jesus  to  death,  as  tho 
only  way  of  saving  tho  nation  fh>m  tho  evils  which 
his  success  would  bring  upon  them.  His  language 
¥ras,  "  Yo  know  nothing  at  all ;  nor  consider  that  it  ia 
expedient  fur  us  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  peob 
pie,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not"  (John  xi, 
49).  This  counsel  was  wicked  and  unjust  in  the  high- 
est decree ;  but  as  there  was  no  oflenco  charged,  it 
seemed  the  only  plausible  excuse  for  putting  Christ  to 
death.  The  high-priest*s  language  on  this  occasion 
was  prophetic,  though  he  did  not  intend  it  so.  The 
evangelist,  in  giving  an  account  of  this  extraordinary 
occurrence,  enlarges  on  the  prophetic  language  of  the 
high-priest,  and  shows  the  extent  and  blessedness  of 
the  dispensation  of  mercy  through  Jesus  C  h  rist.  Noth- 
ing of  this,  however,  was  in  the  mind  of  the  cruel  and 
bigoted  high-priest.  After  Christ  was  arrested,  he 
was  first  taken  before  Annas,  who  sent  him  to  his 
son-in-law  Caiaphas,  who  probably  lived  in  the  same 
house;  he  was  then  arraigned  before  Caiaphas,  and 
an  eflbrt  was  made  to  produce  false  testimony  suffi- 
cient for  his  condemnation.  This  expedient  failed ; 
for  though  two  persons  appeared  to  testify,  they  did 
not  agree,  and  at  last  Caiaphas  put  our  Saviour  him- 
self upon  oath  that  he  should  say  whether  he  was  in- 
deed the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  or  not.  The  answer 
was,  of  course,  in  the  affirmative  (q.  v.),  and  was  ac- 
companied with  a  declaration  of  his  Divine  power 
and  majesty.  The  high-priest  pretended  to  be  great- 
ly grieved  at  what  be  considered  the  blasphemy  (q.  v.) 
of  our  Saviour's  pretensions,  and  forthwith  appealed 
to  his  enraged  enemies  to  say  if  this  was  not  enough. 
They  answered  at  once  that  he  deserved  to  die,  and 
then,  in  the  very  presence  of  Caiaphas,  and  without 
any  restraint  from  him,  they  fell  upon  their  guiltless 
victim  with  insults  and  injuries.  As  Caiaphas  had  no 
power  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death,  Christ  was 
taken  from  him  to  Pilate,  the  Boman  governor,  that 
his  execution  might  be  duly  ordered  (Matt,  xxvi,  3, 
57 ;  John  xviii,  13,  28).  The  bigoted  fury  of  Caiaphas 
exhibited  itself  also  against  the  first  efforts  of  the  apos- 
tles (Acts  iv,  6). 

Treatises  more  or  less  general  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Caiaphas  in  the  above  transaction  have 
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been  written  in  Latin  hy  Baumgarten-Crosias  (^Opusc. 
p.  149  sq.),  Hase  (Brem.  1703,  also  in  Iken's  Thesaur. 
ii,  549  sq.),  Hecht  (Buding.  1719),  Haufen  (Viteb. 
1713),  Hoder  (Upsal,  1771),  Hofmann  (in  Menthenii 
Thes.  ii,  216-222),  Lungershausen  (Jen.  1695),  Saltz- 
mann  (Argent.  1742),  Scharbau  (Lubec,  l<15)i  Scliick- 
endanz  (Fcft  and  V.  1772),  Weber  (Viteb.  1807),  Selt- 
ner  (Altdorf,  1721) ;  in  French  by  Dupin  (Paris,  1829). 
See  also  Evans,  Script,  Biog,  ii,  257. 

Caiet  (or  Cayet),  Pibrrb  Victor  Palma,  was 
bom  at  Montrichard,  in  Toaraine,  in  1525.  He  be- 
came a  Protsstant  under  the  instructions  of  Peter  Ra- 
mus, at  Paris ;  afterward  studied  theology  at  Geneva, 
and  about  1582  was  a  minister  in  Poitou.  Catharine 
of  Bourbon  made  him  her  chaplain,  and  brought  him 
to  Paris.  Here,  under  the  influence  of  cardinal  Da- 
perron,  he  abjured  ProtestantL  m,  Nov.  9, 1595,  becams 
professor  of  Helo'ew  and  Oriental  languages  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre,  and  died  March  10,  1610.  He  left 
many  controversial  works,  on  the  motives  which  led  to 
his  conversion;  on  the  Eucharist;  on  the  Mass;  on 
the  Church  and  the  Apostolical  Succession,  etc.  His 
best  known  works  are  his  Chrcnologle  SepUnaire  and 
Novennaire,  1598-1604  (Paris,  1605,  8vo).  — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Gen.  ix,  309. 

Cain  (Heb.  Kayin^  ■,';»p,  a  lanee  [but  see  below]), 

the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  city.  See  Kenite  ;  Tu- 
bal-Cain. 

1.  (Sept  and  N.  T.  Yiaiv.  The  root  seems  to  be 
"l^lp,  to  beat^  perhaps  with  allusion  to  the  murder ;  tlie 
context,  however,  ver.  1,  makes  this  =  n3p,  to  crtaie^ 
oblaia;  others,  as  Eusebius  and  Chrysostom,  derive  it 
from  some  root  signifying  envy ;  Von  Bohlen,  Introd, 
to  Gen.  ii,  85,  seeks  it  in  the  Arabic  kayn^  a  smithy  from 
the  arts  introduced  by  the  Cainites ;  Josephus  Grsecizes 
it,  KaVf,  -Voc,  Ant.  i,  2,  2.)  The  firstborn  (B.C.  ap- 
parently cir.  4170)  of  the  human  race,  and  likewise  the 
first  murderer  and  fratricide,  B.C.  cir.  4043.  His  his- 
tory is  detailed  in  Gen.  chap,  iv ;  the  facts  there  given 
are  in  brief  these :  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve ;  he  followed  the  business  of  agriculture ;  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy,  roused  by  the  rejection  of  his  own  sacrifice 
and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's,  he  committed  the  crime 
of  murder,  for  which  he  was  expelled  from  Eden,  and 
led  the  life  of  an  exile ;  he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod, 
and  built  a  city,  which  he  named  after  his  son  Enoch ; 
his  descendants  are  enumerated,  together  with  the  in- 
ventions for  which  they  were  remarkable.  Occasion- 
al references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the  N.  T.  (Heb.  xi, 
4;  1  John  iii,  12;  Jude  11). 

Among  all  the  instances  of  crime,  none  impress  the 
mind  with  a  stronger  feeling  of  horror  than  that  of 
Cain.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  he  had  fully  pre- 
meditated taking  the  Ufe  of  his  brother,  if,  indeed,  he 
was  aware  by  what  a  slight  accident  death  would  en- 
sue ;  for  this  was  the  first  instance  of  human  mortal- 
ity. But  it  is  certain  that  he  bad  resolved  upon  some 
desperate  outrage  upon  his  brother's  person,  and  he 
deliberately  took  occasion  to  perpetrate  it.  Abel,  as 
most  think,  brought  two  offerings,  the  one  an  oblation, 
the  other  a  sacrifice.  Cain  brought  but  the  former — 
a  mere  acknowled^onent,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  God — neglecting  to  offer  the  sacrifice,  which 
would  have  been  a  confession  of  fallen  nature,  and, 
typically,  an  atonement  for  sin.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, the  mere  difference  of  feeling  with  which  the  two 
offerings  were  brought  which  constituted  the  virtue  of 
the  one  or  the  guilt  of  the  other  brother.  **  The  ma- 
lignity of  his  temper  showed  itself  in  his  unwillingness 
to  ask  his  brother  for  a  victim  from  among  his  herd. 
He  offered  before  God  an  unlawful  sacrifice,"  because 
a  bloodless  one,  Heb.  ix,  22  (Jarvis,  Church  ofiheJie' 
deemedj  p.  14).  The  circumstances  connected  with  this 
offence  are  related  in  a  brief  but  graphic  manner  in  the 
Heb.  text,  the  force  of  which  is  not  well  brought  out 
in  the  Auth.  Vers.  (Gen.  iv,  2-16).     Abel,  being  a 


herdsman,  naturally  brought  at  the  end  of  the  week 
(for  the  Sabbath  was  already  a  well-known  institution) 
an  offering  of  the  first-bom  and  fattest  of  his  flocks, 
while  Cain,  as  a  husbandman  (hence  the  greater  se- 
verity of  the  curse  which  blasted  his  professional  hopes), 
presented  an  oblation  of  vegetable  productions.  The 
undevout  temper  and  wicked  natnre  of  Cain  are  suffi- 
ciently evinced  by  his  resentment  against  the  Al- 
mighty, as  if  partial  to  his  brother  (see  below).  The 
Divine  Being  condescends  to  expostulate  with  him  on 
his  unreasonable  behavior,  and  to  warn  him  of  the 
danger  of  cherishing  the  jealousy  which  he  seems  to 
have  already  entertained  against  Abel:  *'If  thou  re- 
formest,  there  is  forgiveness  [with  me  for  thy  past  of- 
fences] ;  but  if  not,  [then  beware,  for]  sin  crouches  at 
thy  door  [like  a  wild  beast  ready  to  seize  thee  on  the 
first  opportunity],  and  against  tJiee  is  its  design ;  but 
do  thou  subdue  it  [i.  p.  thy  evil  disposition]."  Instead 
of  heeding  this  advice,  however,  the  ill-natured  man, 
taking  the  first  occasion  to  narrate  the  circumstance 
to  his  brother  (probably  in  an  upbraiding  manner),  fell 
into  the  very  snare  of  Satan  against  which  he  had  been 
warned;  his  feelings  became  again  excited,  as  they 
two  were  alone  conversing  in  the  open  field,  and,  there 
being  no  one  near  to  witness  or  avert  the  consequences, 
he  suddenly  turned  against  his  brother,  and  by  an  an- 
gry blow  (probably  with  some  agricultural  implement, 
in  the  formation  of  which  he  had  doubtless  alrieady  be- 
gun to  exercise  the  mechanical  ingenuity  for  which 
his  descendants  became  famous)  he  laid  him  dead  upon 
the  ground.  Instead  of  the  penitence  which  the  sight 
of  his  brother's  blood  ought  to  have  inspired  in  his  hor- 
ror-stricken soul,  the  craven  murderer  insolently  de- 
mands of  the  all-seeing  God,  when  questioned  as  to  his 
crime,  **I  know  nothing  about  the  matter;  am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  But  when  conviction  is  fastened 
upon  him,  and  the  penalty  announced,  with  the  de- 
spairins;  but  still  impenitent  remorse  of  Judas,  the 
guilty  wretch  exclaims,  "  My  iniquity  is  too  great  for 
forgiveness!  (KibS^  '^3^?.  i'i'lj ;  Sept. /a/ijwv i) ama 
fiov  rov  d^i^rjvai  /ic*)  for  thou  hast  utterly  driven  me 
out  this  da}'  from  the  face  of  the  ground  [of  this  pleas- 
ant region],"  and  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  starvation, 
and  even  of  perishing  by  the  hand  of  every  stranger 
whom  I  may  meet.  (See  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illutt,  in 
loc. ;  Fechtii  Ui»L  AbeUs  et  Caini,  Host.  1704.) 

The  punishment  which  attended  the  crime  admitted 
of  no  escape,  scarcely  of  any  conceivable  alleviation. 
*^  He  lost  the  privileges  of  primogeniture,  was  deprived 
of  the  priesthood,  banished  from  '  the  presence'  of  the 
divine  glory  between  the  cherubim,  shut  out  from  the 
hopes  of  mercy,  and,  with  his  descendants,  delivered 
over  unprotected  to  the  assaults  of  the  great  adversa- 
ry" (Jarvis,  Church  of  the  Redeemed,  p.  14).  Cursed 
f^om  the  earth  himself,  the  earth  was  doomed  to  a 
double  barrenness  wherever  the  offender  should  set  his 
foot.  Physical  want  and  hardship,  therefore,  were 
among  the  first  of  the  miseries  heaped  upon  his  head. 
Next  came  those  of  mind  and  conscience :  "  The  voice 
of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.'^ 
Nor  did  any  retreat  remain  to  him  from  the  terrors  of 
his  own  soul  or  those  of  Divine  vengeance :  "  From 
thy  face  shall  I  be  hid,"  was  his  agonizing  and  hope- 
less cry.  The  statement  that  "  Cain  went  out  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord"  represents  him  as  abiding, 
till  thus  exiled,  in  some  favored  spot  where  the  Al- 
mighty still,  by  visible  signs,  manifested  himself  to 
his  fallen  creatures.  The  expression  of  dread  lest,  as 
he  wandered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  might  be 
recognised  and  slain,  has  an  awful  sound  when  falling 
from  the  mouth  of  a  murderer.  But  he  was  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  wrath  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  of  tliis 
God  gave  him  assurance,  not,  says  Shuckford,  by  set- 
ting a  mark  upon  him,  which  is  a  false  translation,  but 
by  appointing  a  sign  or  token  which  he  himself  might 
understand  as  a  proof  that  he  should  not  perish  by  the 
hand  of  another,  as  Abel  had  perished  by  hiq.     This 
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ngn  was  probably  no  other  than  the  Divine  dennncia-  i 
tion  uttered  at  the  time  against  any  one  who  should 
Tentnre  to  do  him  injury,  and  which,  being  well 
koown,  would  prove  a  sufficient  caveat.  As  such  it  is 
referred  to  by  his  descendant  Lamech  (Gen.  iv,  24). 
The  passage  may  therefore  be  rendered,  "  Thus  Jeho- 
vah appointed  a  token  for  Cain,  so  that  no  one  who 
met  him  should  slay  him."  What  was  the  Divine 
purpose  in  affording  him  this  protection  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  That  it  was  not  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
longing his  misery  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  granted  in  answer  to  his  own  piteous  cry 
for  mercy.  Some  writers  have  spoken  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  becoming  a  true  penitent,  and  of  his  having 
at  length  obtained  the  Divine  forgiveness  (Ortlob, 
Camia  non  detperan*^  Lips.  1706). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  observation  that  especial  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  fact  that  Cain,  having  traveled  into 
the  land  of  Nod,  there  built  a  city ;  and  further,  that 
his  descendants  were  chiefly  celebrated  for  their  skill 
in  the  arts  of  social  life.  In  both  accounts  may  prob- 
ably be  discovered  the  powerful  struggles  with  which 
Cain  strove  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  attended 
his  position  as  one  to  whom  the  tillage  of  the  ground 
was  virtually  prohibited.  The  following  i)oint8  also 
are  noticed  in  Smithes  Dicf,  s.  v. 

(1.)  The  position  of  the  "  Und  of  Nod."  The  name 
itself  tells  us  little ;  it  means  flf'^t  or  exi^  in  refer- 
ence to  ver.  12,  where  a  cognate  word  is  used :  Yon 
Bohlen*s  attempt  to  identify  it  with  India,  as  though 
the  Hebrew  name  Hind  O^^)  ^^  been  erroneously 
read  h£ai-Xod^  is  too  far  fetched;  the  only  indication 
of  its  position  is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  wcs  "  east 
of  Eden'*  (ver.  16),  which,  of  course,  throws  us  back  to 
the  previous  settlement  of  the  position  of  £den  itself. 
Knobel  (CWm.  in  loc),  who  adopts  an  ethnological  in- 
terpretation of  the  history  of  Cain's  descendants,  would 
identify  Nod  with  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  even 
hints  at  a  possible  connection  between  the  names  Cain 
and  China.  It  seems  vain  to  attempt  the  identifica- 
tion of  Nod  with  any  special  locality ;  the  direction 
"east  of  Eden"  may  have  reference  to  the  previous 
notice  in  iii,  24,  and  may  indicate  that  the  land  was 
opposite  to  (Sept.  Karivavrt)  the  entrance,  which  was 
barred  against  his  return.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  ea^  was  further  used  to  mark  the  direction  which 
the  Cainites  took,  as  distinct  from  the  Sethites,  who 
would,  according  to  Hebrew  notions,  be  settled  toward 
the  west.  Similar  observations  must  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  city  Enoch,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
names  of  the  Heniochi,  a  tribe  in  Caucasus  (so  Hasse), 
Anuchta,  a  town  in  Susiana  (Huetius),  Chanoge,  an 
ancient  town  in  India  (Yon  Bohlen),  and  Iconium,  as 
the  place  where  the  deified  King  Annacos  was  honor- 
ed (Ewald) :  all  such  attempts  at  identification  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  previous  settlement  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Eden  and  Nod.     See  Nod. 

(2.)  The  "mark  set  upon  Cain"  has  given  rise  to 
various  speculations,  many  of  which  would  never  have 
been  broached  if  the  Hebrew  text  had  been  consalted : 
the  words  probably  mean  that  Jehovah  gtme  a  tign  to 
Cain,  very  much  as  signs  were  afterward  given  to  Noah 
(Gen.  ix,  13),  Moses  (Exod.  iii,  2, 12),  Elijah  (1  Kings 
ziz,  11),  and  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxviii,  7,  8).  Whether 
the  sign  was  perceptible  to  Cain  alone,  and  given  to 
him  once  for  all,  in  token  that  no  man  should  kill  him, 
or  whether  it  was  one  that  was  perceptible  to  others, 
and  designed  as  a  precaution  to  them,  as  is  implied  in 
the  A.  Y.  is  uncertain ;  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is 
still  more  uncertain  (but  see  above).  (See  Kraft,  Dt 
Signo  Caini,  in  his  Obts.  8acr,  i,  8.)     See  Mabk. 

(.9.)  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable population  in  Cain's  time ;  for  he  fears  lest 
he  should  be  murdered  in  return  for  the  murder  he  had 
committed  (ver.  14).  Josephus  (Ani.  i,  2, 1)  explains  his 
fears  as  arising,  not  from  men,  but  from  wild  beasts ; 
but  such  an  explanation  b  wholly  unnecessaiy.     The 


family  of  Adam  may  have  largely  increased  before  the 
birth  of  Seth,  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the  notice  of  Cain's 
wife  (ver.  17),  and  the  mere  circumstance  tiiat  none 
of  the  other  children  are  noticed  by  name  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  their  lives  furnished  noth- 
ing worthy  of  notice.  These  neighbors  must,  of  course, 
have  been  the  relatives  of  Cain,  who  had  now  branch- 
ed out  into  a  considerable  ccmmunity,  and  as  his  ban^ 
ishment  would  necessarily  estrange  him  from  them, 
ho  entertained  the  natural  apprehension  lest  in  the 
course  of  his  remaining  lifetime  they  miglit  even  be- 
come his  enemies,  especially  as  they  M'ould  regard  him 
as  a  murderer.  See  Blood -revenge.  His  wife 
must  evidently  have  been  one  of  his  sisters  (com p. 
**sons  and  daughters,"  Gen.  v,  4).  Tradition  calls 
her  Save  (Epiphan.  liar,  xxix,  6)  or  Azura  (MaUlas, 
p.  2) ;  the  Arabs  call  Cain  himself  Kabt  I  by  ulliteraticn 
with  the  name  of  bis  brother  (D'Herbelot,  JS^l,  Or,  b, 
V.  Cabil).     See  Adam. 

(4.)  The  character  of  Cain  deserves  a  fuller  notice. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  a  morose,  malicious,  and 
revengeful  temper ;  and  that  he  presented  his  offering 
in  this  state  of  mind  is  implied  in  the  rebuke  contain- 
ed in  Gen.  iv,  7,  which  may  be  rendered  thus :  **  If 
thou  doest  well  (or,  as  the  Sept.  has  it,  Uip  cpBdc 

irpoatvkyKy^^  is  there  not  an  elevation  (rK*C)  [of  the 
countenance]  (i.  e.  perhaps  cheerfiUnett  and  hafpiness)  ? 
but  if  thou  doest  not  well  [there  w  a  Mdng  of  the  coun- 
tenance']^ sin  lurketh  (as  a  wild  beast)  at  the  door,  and 
to  thee  is  its  desire ;  but  thou  shalt  rule  over  it."  (So 
Gesenius  and  others ;  but  see  above.)  The  narrative 
implies  therefore  that  his  offering  was  rejected  on  ac' 
count  of  the  temper  in  which  it  was  brought  (Sticht, 
De  eoUoquio  Dei  cum  Caino^  Alt.  1766).     See  Abeu 

(5.)  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enumerated  to  the 
sixth  generation.  Some  commentators  (Knobel,  Yon 
Bohlen)  have  traced  an  artificial  structure  in  this  gen- 
ealogy, ty  which  it  is  rendered  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Sethites ;  e.  fr,  there  is  a  decade  of  names  in  each,  com- 
mencing with  Adam  end  ending  with  Jabal  and  No&h, 
the  deficiency  of  generations  in  the  Cainites  being  rup- 
plied  by  the  addition  of  the  two  younger  sons  of  La- 
mech to  the  list ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  similarity 
in  the  names,  each  list  containing  a  Lamech  and  an 
Enoch,  while  Cain  in  the  one  =  Cain-an  In  the  other, 
Methu?ael= Methuselah,  and  Mehujael=Mahalalecl; 
the  inference  from  this  comparison  being  that  the  one 
was  fratned  out  of  the  other.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  differences  far  exceed  the  points  of 
similarity ;  that  the  order  of  the  names,  the  number 
of  generations,  and  even  the  meanings  of  those  which 
are  noticed  as  similar  in  sound,  are  sufficiently  distinct 
to  remove  the  impression  of  artificial  construction. 
(See  Bochart,  Hieroz,  i,  637.)    See  Patriarch. 

(6.)  The  social  condition  of  the  Cainites  is  promi- 
nently brought  forward  in  the  history.  Cain  himself 
was  an  agriculturist,  Abel  a  shepherd :  the  successors 
of  the  latter  are  represented  by  the  Sethites  and  the 
progenitors  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  later  times,  among 
whom  a  pastoral  life  was  always  held  in  high  honor 
from  the  simplicit}''  and  devotional  habits  which  it  en- 
gendered :  the  successors  of  the  former  are  depicted  as 
the  reverse  in  all  these  respects.  Cain  founded  the 
first  city ;  Lamech  instituted  polygamy ;  Jabal  intro- 
duced the  nomadic  life;  Jubal  invented  musical  in- 
struments ;  Tubal-cain  was  the  first  smith ;  Lamech's 
language  takes  the  stately  tone  of  poetry ;  and  even 
the  names  of  the  women,  Naamah  (^pleasanC),  Zillah 
(ih<ulou>%  Adah  (omamentnl),  seem  to  bcf  peak  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  But,  along  with  this, 
there  was  violence  and  godlessness ;  Cain  and  Lamech 
furnish  proof  of  the  former,  while  the  concluding  words 
of  Gen.  iv,  26,  imply  the  latter.    See  Antediluvians. 

(7.)  The  contrast  established  between  the  Cainites 
and  the  Sethites  ap])ears  to  have  reference  solely  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  race?.  On 
the  one  side  there  is  pictured  a  high  state  of  civiliza- 
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tion,  uns&nctilicd  by  religion,  and  productive  of  luxu- 
17  and  violence ;  on  the  other  side,  a  state  of  simplicity 
which  afforded  no  material  for  history  beyond  the  dec- 
laration, **Tben  be^an  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  The  historian  thus  accounts  for  the  pro- 
gressive degeneration  of  the  religious  condition  of  man, 
the  evil  gaining  a  predominance  over  the  good  by  its 
alliance  with  worldly  power  and  knowledge,  and  pro- 
ducing the  state  of  things  which  necessitated  the  flood. 
See  Deluge. 

(8.)  Another  motive  may  bo  assigned  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  portion  of  sacred  history.  All  ancient 
nations  have  loved  to  trace  up  the  invention  of  the  arts 
to  some  certain  author,  and,  generally  spealcing,  these 
authors  have  been  regarded  as  oi)ject8  of  divine  wor- 
ship. Among  the  Greeks  Apollo  was  held  to  be  the 
inventor  of  music,  Vulcan  of  the  working  of  metals, 
Triptolemus  (see  Hygin.  277)  of  the  plough.  A  simi- 
lar feeling  of  curiosity  prevailed  among  tho  Hebrews ; 
and  hence  the  historian  has  recorded  tho  names  of 
those  to  whom  the  invention  of  the  arts  was  tradition- 
ally assigned,  obviating  at  tho  same  time  tho  danger- 
ous error  into  which  other  nations  had  fallen,  and 
reducing  the  estimate  of  their  value  by  the  position 
which  their  inventors  held.     Soe  Art  ;  Artificer. 

Additional  treatises:  Stockmann,  De  Catnopramuy- 
wito  (Jen.  1792);  Danz,  id.  (it).  1G81,  1732);  Bosseck, 
De  Bocrijiciia  Caini  et  Habd  (Lips.  1781) ;  Niemeyer, 
Charakt.  ii,  57  sq. ;  Buttmann,  AI^KjI.  i.  164  sq. ;  Otho, 
Lex.  Rub.  p.  101)  gq. ;  Eisennien;^r,  EntJ.  Judenih.  i, 
462,  471,  832,  836 ;  Hottinger,  IIL^t.  OrietUcdU,  p.  25 ; 
Nimb.  verm.  Biblioth.  ii,  945  sq. ;  Sack,  in  the  Brem.  u. 
Verd.  Bibliftik.  I,  iii,  61 ;  KosenmilUer,  SchoUoj  in  loc. 
Gen. ;  Philo,  0pp.  i,  185;  Wliatelv,  Prototypes^  p.  15; 
Dupin,  Nuuv.  Bibl.  p.  4 ;  Kitto,  Daify  Bible  Ilkut.  m 
loc. ;  Evans,  Script.  Biog,  ii,  1  sq. ;  Hunter,  Sac.  Biog. 
p.  17  sq.     See  Murder. 

2.  (Ueb.,  with  tho  article,  Hak-KaYn,  '(I'lJSl,  =  "the 
lance;"  but  may  be  derived  from  ^I?,  Jten,  "a  nest," 
possibly  in  allusion  to  its  position;  Sept.  Zaravai/i  v.  r. 
Zai/ii>a«c«'/if  by  including  the  name  preceding ;  Vul^. 
AccainJ)  One  of  the  cities  in  tlie  low  country  (^Shefe- 
lah)  of  Judah,  named  with  Zanoah  and  Gibeah  (Josh. 
zv,  56) ;  apparently  the  modem  village  Yukitk,  a  short 
dL'^tance  south-east  of  Hebron  (Van  dc  Velde,  Memoir^ 
p.  800),  now  a  Mohammedan  station,  said  to  be  the 
place  where  Lot  stopped  after  his  flight  from  Sodom 
(Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  190). 

Cai'nan  (Heb.  Keynan,  13*^]?,  derivation  ambiga- 
ous,  as  in  the  case  of  "Cain"  [q.  vT],  and  si^ifying 
either  possessor  [so  FOrst]  or  forgenum  [so  Gesenius] ; 
Sept.  Kaivav,  but  Ka'ivav  in  Chron.  and  N.  T. ;  Jose- 
phus  Kaivag,  Ant.  i,  8, 4),  the  name  of  one  or  two  men. 

1.  The  fourth  antediluvian  patriarch,  being  the  (old- 
est) son  of  Enos  (who  was  90  years  of  age  at  his  birth), 
B.C.  3846.  He  was  himself  70  years  old  at  the  birth 
of  his  (first)  son  Mahalaleel,  B.C.  8776,  after  which  he 
lived  840  years,  and  died  B.C.  8081,  aged  910  (Gen.  v, 
9-14).  See  LoNOKViTT.  The  rabbinical  tradition  was 
that  he  first  introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology — a 
tradition  which  the  Hellenists  transferred  to  the  post- 
diluvian Cainan.  Thus  Ephracm-Syrus  asserts  that 
the  Chaldees  in  the  time  of  Terah  and  Abram  worship- 
ped a  graven  god  called  Cainan ;  and  Gregory  Bar- 
Hebraeus,  another  Syriac  author,  also  applies  it  to  the 
son  of  Arphaxad  (Mill,  Vind'ca.  of  Genealogies,  p.  150). 
The  origin  of  the  tradition  is  not  known ;  but  it  may 
probably  have  been  suggested  by  the  meaning  of  the 
supposed  root  in  Arabic  and  tlie  Aramaean  dialects,  just 
as  another  signification  of  the  same  root  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  tradition  that  the  daughters  of  Cain 
were  the  first  who  made  and  sang  to  musical  instru- 
ments (Gesenius,  Tkesaur.  s.  v.  "y^p).  His  name  is 
Anglicized  "Kenan"  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  at  1  Chron. 
i,  2. — Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  The  son  of  Arphaxad,  and  &ther  of  Sala,  accord- 


ing to  Luke  iii,  35,  86,  and  usually  called  the  second 
Cainan.  He  is  also  found  in  the  present  copies  of  the 
Sept.  in  the  genealogy'  of  Shem,  Gen.  x,  24 ;  xi,  12  and 
18  (where  his  history  is  given  in  full  like  the  rest: 
"And  Arphaxad  lived  135  years,  and  begat  Cainan. 
And  Arpliaxad  lived  after  he  begat  Cainan  400  years, 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters.  And  he  died.  And 
Cainan  lived  180  years,  and  begat  Salah.  And  Cainan 
lived  after  he  begat  Salah  830  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters.  And  he  died"),  and  1  Chron.  i,  18 
(though  he  is  omitted  in  1  Chron.  i,  24),  but  is  nowliere 
named  in  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  in  any  of  tho  versions 
made  ftrom  it,  as  the  Samaritan,  Chaldce,  Syriac,  Vul- 
gatCy  etc.  As  the  addition  of  his  generation  of  ISO 
years  in  the  series  of  names  is  of  great  chronological 
importance,  and  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  ren- 
der the  Scptuagint  computation  of  time  longer  than 
the  Hebrew,  this  matter  has  engaged  much  attention, 
and  has  led  to  great  discussion  among  chronologers. 
See  Chronology.  Some  have  suggested  that  the 
Jews  purposely  excluded  the  second  Cainan  from  their 
copies,  with  the  design  of  rendering  the  Septuagint 
and  Luke  suspected ;  others  tliat  Moses  omitted  Cai- 
nan, being  desirous  of  reckoning  ten  generations  only 
from  Adum  to  Noah,  and  from  Koah  to  Abraham. 
Some  suppose  that  Arphaxad  was  father  of  Cainan  and 
Salah — of  Salah  naturalh%  and  of  Cainan  legally; 
while  others  allege  that  Cainan  and  Salah  were  the 
same  person  under  two  names.  It  is  believed  by  many, 
however,  that  the  name  of  thb  second  Cainan  was  not 
originally  in  the  text  even  of  Luke,  but  is  an  addition 
of  inadvertent  transcribers,  who,  remarking  it  in  some 
copies  of  the  Septuagint,  added  it  (Kuinol,  ad  Luc. 
iii,  3G)  Hales,  thougli,  as  an  advocate  of  the  longer 
chronology,  predisposed  to  it3  retention,  decides  that 
we  are  fully  warranted  to  conclude  that  the  second 
Cainan  was  not  originally  in  the  Hebrew  text,  at  least, 
nor  in  the  Septuagint  and  other  versions  derived  from 
it  (Chronology,  i,  291).  Some  of  the  grounds  for  this 
conclusion  are,  1.  That  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan, 
with  all  the  ancient  versions  and  targums,  concur  in 
the  omission ;  2.  That  the  Septuagint  is  not  consistent 
with  itself;  for  in  the  repetition  of  genealogies  in  1 
Chron  i,  24,  it  omits  Cainan  and  a^^rees  with  the  He- 
brew text ;  8.  That  the  second  Cainan  is  silently  re- 
jected by  Joscphus,  by  Philo,  by  John  of  Antioch,  and 
by  Eusebius ;  and  that,  while  Ori^n  retained  the 
name  itself,  he,  in  his  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  marked 
it  with  an  ol>eIisk  as  an  unauthorized  reading.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  contained  in  any  copies  of  the  Bible 
which  Berosus,  Eupolemus,  Polyhistor,  Thcophilus  of 
Antioch,  Julius  Africanus,  or  even  Jerome,  had  access 
to.  Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  intrusion  of  the  name 
even  into  the  Sept.  is  comparatively  modem,  since  Au- 
gustine is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it  as  found  in 
the  O.  T.  at  all.  Demetrius  (B.C.  170),  quoted  by  Eu- 
sebius (Prap.  Evang.  ix,  21),  reckons  1360  years  from 
the  birth  of  Shcm  to  Jacob's  going  down  to  Egj'pt, 
which  seems  to  include  the  130  years  of  Cainan.  But 
in  the  great  fluctuation  of  the  numbers  in  the  ages  of 
the  patriarchs,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  argu- 
ment. Nor  have  we  any  certainty  that  the  figures 
have  not  been  altered  in  the  modem  copies  of  Eusebi- 
us, to  make  them  agree  with  the  computation  of  the 
altered  copies  of  the  SepL  4.  That  the  numbers  indi- 
cating the  longevity  and  patemity  of  this  patriarch 
are  evidently  borrowed  from  those  immediately  adjoin- 
ing, as  is  the  name  itself  from  that  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarch.  See  Heidegger,  Hist.  Patriarch,  ii,  8-15 ; 
Bochart,  Phaleg,  lib.  ii,  cap.  13;  Mill's  Twd/c.  of  our 
Lord's  Genecd.  p.  148  sq ;  Rus,  Harmon.  Evang.  i,  864 
sq. ;  Michaelis,  De  Chronolog.  Mosis  post  diluv.  (in  the 
Commentat.  Soc.  Gotf.  1763  sq. ;  translated  in  the  Am, 
Bib.  Repos.  July,  1841,  p.  114  sq.) ;  Vatcr,  Comment, 
zum  Pent,  i,  174  sq.     See  Genealogy  (of  Christ). 

CainiteB,  a  sect  of  Gnostics  that  sprung  up  about 
the  year  130,  and  is  classed  with  the  Ophites  (q.  v  ) 
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or  Serpentinians.  They  held  that  SopUa  (Wisdom)  ' 
found  means  to  prenerve  in  every  age  in  this  world,  I 
which  the  Demiurj^e  had  created,  a  race  bearing  within 
them  a  spiritual  nature  similar  to  her  own,  and  intent ; 
upon  opposing  the  tyranny  of  the  Demiurge.  The  Cain-  i 
itea  regarded  Cain  aa  the  chief  of  this  race.  They  hon- 
ored Cain,  and  the  evil  characters  of  Scripture  gener- 
ally, on  the  ground  that,  in  proportion  to  the  hatred, 
sndi  characters  evinced  of  the  laws  of  the  God  of  this 
world  (the  Demiurge),  the  more  worthily  did  they  act 
as  the  sons  of  Sopkia^  whose  chief  work  is  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  For  the  same  reason,  they 
honored  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Sodom,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  procuring  the  death  of  Christ  fi*om  the  purest 
motives ;  for  he  knew  that  this  was  the  only  possible 
way  of  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  Demiurge's 
kingdom.  Hippol^'tns  mentions  the  Cainites  in  his 
PkUogophoumena,  viii,  12. — Neander,  Ch,  liiit,  i,  448 ; 
August.  De  Harea.  cap.  xviii ;  Tertnll.  jDb  Pra$cript. 
cap.  xlvii ;  Lardner,  Work»^  viii,  560. 

CaiuB  (of  the  New  Test.).     See  Gaics. 

CaiuB  (emperor  of  Rome).     See  Caliocla. 

Cains  or  QaiuB,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
Some,  who  flourished  about  210,  in  the  time  of  Zephy- 
rinus'and  Callistus.  Photius  calls  him  t&v  iBvwv 
ifrioKOTTOQ^  a  designation  tiie  meaning  of  which  is  not 
clear.  When  at  Kome,  he  held  a  celebrated  disputa- 
tion with  Proclus,  the  head  of  a  sect  of  Montanists, 
which  he  afterward  reduced  to  writing  in  the  form  of 
dialoi^ues.  Eusebius  quotes  fragments  of  this  work  in 
lib.  ii,  cap.  25,  and  also  in  lib.  iii,  cap.  28,  and  lib.  vi, 
cap.  20.  Cains  also  wrote  a  book  called  The  Ldby- 
rmih^  and  another  against  Artemon,  unless  the  former 
be  the  same  with  tiio  work  attributed  to  Origen,  as 
Cave  supposes.  Eusebius  gives  an  extract  from  the 
Pamu  JJaJbyrifiihua  against  Artemon  and  Theodotus, 
lib.  V,  cap.  28.  Photius  also  attributes  to  this  Caius  a 
Treatise  on  the  Universe,  but  both  this  and  the  *'  lab- 
yrinth*' are  now  attributed  to  Hippolytus.  Sec  Bun- 
sen,  Ilippolytvu  and  his  Times;  also  Origen  or  I/ijpoly- 
tef,  in  the  Meth.  Quarterly  Rtviev,  1851,  p.  64G;  Lan- 
don,  s.  V.     See  Hippolytus. 

Cains  or  Gains,  a  Dalmatian,  elected  bishop  of 
Rome  in  283,  and  is  said  to  have  suflfered  martyrdom 
under  Diocletian,  April  21,  296.  His  epistle  was  edit- 
ed, with  notes,  etc.,  b}'  Cses.  Becillus,  a  priest  of  the 
oratory  of  Urbino,  and  subjoined  to  the  Acts  of  his 
Martyrdom,  published  at  Rome  in  1628. — Landon,  s.  v. 

Cains,  John  (Kaye  or  Key,  Latinized  into  CaUu), 
H.D.,  was  bom  at  Norwich  Oct.  6, 1510,  and  became 
successively  first  physician  to  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth.  Hedied  July  29,1573.  He  founded  the  col- 
lege which  bears  his  name  at  Cambridge  for  twenty- 
three  students.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and 
wrote  many  treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  medi- 
cine and  natural  history.  He  published  also  a  treatise 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  University'  of  Cambridge  (which 
he  states  was  founded  by  one  Cantaber,  394  years  bejbre 
Christ^  and  another  on  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  His  tomb  still  remains  in  Caius  College,  with 
only  this  inscription,  "  Fui  Caius." — Landon,  s.  v. 

Cajetan  (Gaetano  Tommaso  di  Vio),  cardinal, 
sumamed  from  GaGta,  where  he  was  bom,  Feb.  20, 1469 
(others  say  J  uly  25, 1470).  His  proper  name  was  Jacob, 
but  he  assumeid  that  of  Thomas  in  honor  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  At  fifteen  he  became  a  Dominican,  and  in 
1508  he  was  made  general  of  his  order.  In  1517  Leo 
X  made  him  cardinal,  and  also  his  legate  in  Germany, 
the  principal  object  of  his  mission  being  to  bring  back 
Luther  to  the  obedience  of  the  Holy  See  before  his 
separation  was  finally  completed.  Cajetan  fulfilled  his 
mission  in  a  haughty  and  imperious  manner,  and  noth- 
ing came  of  it  In  1519  he  was  appointed  to  the  see 
of  GaCta,  after  which  he  was  employed  in  other  rois- 
sioQS,  and  died  at  Rome  in  15S4.     He  published  a  Ter- 


sioH  of  the  0.  T.  {lAbr.  Vet,  Test.)  (Lyons,  1689,  5  vols, 
fol.): — In  Smnmam  Thotna  Aquinatis  Ctmrnient.: — 
Opuscula  (among  which  is  his  treatise  on  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  the  extremest 
views  of  ultra-montanism,  and  which  was  refuted  by 
order  of  the  faculty  of  Paris): — TractaJtus  de  comparO' 
Hone  pap(B  ei  concilii  (Venice,  1531).  His  works  are 
collected,  and  somewhat  modified  (Lyons,  1639,  fol.). 
— Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  iii,  28  note;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Gmkrak^  viii,  142 ;  Home,  BibUog,  Appendix,  pt.  i,  ch. 
i,  sect.  4. 

Cake  (represented  by  several  Heb.  words ;  see  tie- 
low).  The  Hebrews  used  various  sorts  of  cakes,  which 
was  the  form  usually  given  to  Oriental  broad  (2  Sam. 
vi,  19;  1  Kings  xvii,  12).  See  Loaf.  They  were 
leavened  or  unleavened.  They  also  offered  cakes  in 
the  Temple  made  of  wheat  or  of  barley,  kneaded  some- 
times with  oil  and  sometimes  with  honey.  For  the 
purposes  of  offering,  these  cakes  were  salted,  but  un. 
leavened  (Exod.  xxix,  2 ;  Lev.  ii,  4).  In  Jcr.  vii,  18 ; 
xliv,  19,  we  read  of  the  Hebrews  kneading  their  dough 
**  to  make  cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven*'  [see  AsiIto- 
rbth],  which  appears  to  have  been,  from  early  times, 
an  idolatrous  practice,  and  was  also  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  ancient  Egyptians  also  made 
offerings  of  cakes  to  their  deities.  In  Hosea  vii,  8, 
Ephraim  is  called  **  a  cake  not  turned.*'  This  figunu 
tive  expression  illustrates  the  mixture  of  truth  and 
idolatry  (Jews  and  Gentiles  among  the  Ephraimites) 
by  dough  baked  on  one  side  only,  and,  therefore,  nei- 
ther dough  nor  bread.     See  Bread. 

1.  For  secular  Use. — The  ordinary-  (wheaten)  bread 
of  the  Hebrews  certainly  had  the  shape  of  flat  biscuits ; 
and  as  this  has  been  already  sufHeicntl}''  discussed  un- 
der the  article  Bake,  we  will  here  consider  only  those 
finer  sorts,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  more  artifi- 
cial manufacture.    The  terms  for  these  are  as  follows: 

(1.)  Ash-cakesj  ria?,  uggoth\     See  Ash-cake. 

(2.)  Pancakes,  baked  in  oil  in  tha  Pdn"^^,  marche\ 
shfthy  or  pot  (IjCv.  ii,  7;  see  Jarcbi  in  Uo^enmuller,  ad 
loc),  perhaps  like  modem  dnt^'nyts.  Sec  Frvixo- 
PAN.    Difierent  are  the  riS'^nb,  lebihoth'  (2  Sam.  xiii, 

6-18;  Sept.  Ko\kvr,ih^\  cakes  kneaded  of  dough  (ver. 
8),  which,  boiled  in  a  deep  pan,  were  emptied  out  from 
it  tender,  but  not  liquid  (ver.  8,  9).  The  import  of 
this  last,  from  the  etymology,  is  very  uncertain  (see 
Rodiger,  De  interpret.  Arab.  iibr.  hist.  p.  94;  Thenius 
on  Sam.  xiii,  6;  Gesenius,  Th'S.  p.  141).  It  was  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  fancy  cake,  the  making  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  rare  accomplishment,  sinco  Tamar  was 
required  to  prepare  it  for  Ammon  in  bis  pretended  ill- 
ness (2  Sam.  xiii,  6). 

(.S.)  Hole-cakes,  Pi^Dn,  chaUoth'  (2  Sam.  vi,  19), 
which  were  mingled  with  oU  C^ra  ribsibsi,  see 
Bahr,  Symbol,  ii,  801),  and  baked  in  the  oven  (Lov. 
ii,4). 

(4.)  Wafers,U'^p'^p'^,rtkUcim' (Exod. xji\x,2;  I^v. 
viii,  26;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  29),  made  very  thin  (Gr.  Xa- 
yava),  and  spread  with  oil  ("i^^;?  n'^H'^p,  Sept.  ^la- 
Kixaptofikva  iv  iXaitft).     See  Wafer. 

(5.)  Crackers,  the  Q*^*?)!??,  nikkuddim*,  of  1  Kings 
xiv,  3,  translated  "  cracknels"  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, an  almost  obsolete  word,  denoting  a  kind  of  crisp 
cake,  q.  d.  **  crumb-cake."     The  original  would  seem, 

by  its  etymology  (if  from  'IpJ,  speckled,  spotted,  Gen. 
XXX,  32  sq.),  to  denote  something  spotted  or  sprinkled 
over,  etc.  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Talm.  col.  13^6)  explains 
thus :  ''  Little  circles  of  bread  like  the  half  of  an  egg, 
Terumoth,  c.  5;"  and  in  another  place  {Epit.  rod.  Hebr. 
p.  544),  ''Also  the  crackers,  1  Kings  xiv,  3,  commonly 
called  biscuit,  received  their  name  because  they  were 
formed  in  little  round  slices  as  if  stamped  out,  or  lie- 
cause  they  were  punctured  in  some  peculiar  manner." 
It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  been 
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a  sort  of  biscuit,  or  small  and  hard-baked  cakes,  calcn-  j 
lated  to  keep  (for  a  journey  or  some  other  purpose)  hy 
reason  of  their  excessive  hardness  (or  perhaps  being 
tvnce  bakedj  as  the  word  biscuit  implies).  Not  only  are 
such  hard  cakes  or  biscuits  still  used  in  the  East,  but 
they  are,  like  all  biscuits,  punctured  to  render  them 
more  hard,  and  sometones,  also,  they  are  sprinkled 
with  seeds,  either  of  which  circumstances  sufficiently 
meets  the  conditions  suggested  by  the  etymology  of 
the  Hebrew  word.  The  existence  of  such  biscuits  is 
further  implied  in  Josh,  ix,  5, 12,  where  the  Gibeonites 
describe  their  bread  aa  having  become  as  hard  aa  biscuit 
(not  "  mouldy,"  as  in  the  Authorized  Version)  by  rea- 
son of  the  length  of  their  journey.     See  Cracknel. 

(6.)  IJoncff' cakes,  ^27?  ^*^n??»  tsappichUh'  bid- 
bask'  (Exod.  xvi,  81 ;  Tal'm.  raOTI^,  Mishna,  Challa, 
i,  4),  such  as  are  still  much  relished  by  the  Arabs.  See 
Homey.  Different  from  these  were  the  rcasin-ccikeSf 
D'^nax  "^d^CK,  askishty'  anabim'  (Hos.  iii,  1;  Sept. 
vefAfiara  fitru  orn^ic^ac,  Authorized  Version  "flagons 
of  wine"),  probably  a  mass  of  dried  grapes  pressed 
into  form;  comp.  the  lumps  ("cakes")  ofjigs^  D'^b^'^, 
debelim'y  in  1  Sam.  xxv,  18.  See  Fig.  Tho  term 
nd'^TaX,  ashlskaK  (as  explained  by  the  Targ.  of  Ps.- 
Jonathan  at  Exod.  xvi,  31 ;  also  the  Mishna,  Xedar. 
vi,  10;  see  Gesen.  Thes.  i,  1G6  sq.),  seems  to  denote 
the  same  kind  of  cakes  as  used  for  refreshment  (Cant, 
ii,  6;  2  Sam.  vi,  19 ;  1  Chron.  xvi,  8).  Seo'FLAOON. 
A  species  of  cake  prepared  with  honey  is  thought  (so 
Jerome)  to  Ik;  referred  to  in  Ezek.  xvi,  13  (see  Rosen- 
mOUer,  in  loc). 

(7.)  The  hashed  fragments  of  the  offermt/j  "^.pBt^ 
C^FlB  t^nsis,  tuppiney'  minchaih'  pat'im'  (lit.  coolinffs 
cf  the  offering  of  [i.  e.  in]  pieces,  Auth.  Ver.  "  baken 
pieces  of  the  meat-offering,"  Lev.  vi,  21,  i.  e.  cooked 
'^and  prepared  like  the  meat-offering,  and  then  broken 
up  into  pieces ;  comp.  Lev.  ii,  4  sq. ;  vii,  9),  are  prob- 
ably cooked  pieces  that  were  again  kneaded  up  with 
oil  and  baked  (comp.  Wansleb  in  Paulus,  Samtid,  iii, 
880 ;  Bahr,  JSgmbol.  ii,  302).     For  this  purpose  use  was 

made  of  a  frying-pan,  T^n^,  maihjbaUi'  (Lev.  ii,  5, 
etc.),  probably  a  flat  iron  plate  (stew-pan  or  griddle), 
beneath  which  the  fire  was  kindled  (comp.  Niebuhr, 
i,  284).     See  Pan. 

(8.)  The  (Mn  cakes,  D'^3J?,  hamanimf  ("  cakes,"  Jer. 
vii,  18 ;  xliv,  19),  a  sort  of  wafer  used  in  heathen  of- 
ferings, are  rendered  in  the  Sept.  by  the  Griecized  term 
Xav&vtQ,  which  is  explained  by  Suidas  and  other  an- 
cient glossarists  as  signifying  barley-cakes  steeped  in 
oil ;  compare  the  cakes  and  barley-meal  used  with  sac- 
rifices among  the  Greeks  and  Komans  (see  Smithes 
Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq,  s.  v.  Sacriflciuro).  See  Queen 
OF  Heaven. 

The  only  remaining  Heb.  words  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, or  rendered  "cake"  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  arc,  iti^'O, 
madg'y  a  cake,  i.  e.  whole  piece  (q.  d.  "slice")  of  bread 
(1  Kings  xvii,  12;  in  Psa.  xxxv,  16,  in  the  phrase 
515 D  ■'5>  f ,  cake-buffoons,  scurra  placentcB,  "  mockers 
in  feasts,"  i.  c.  table-jesters) ;  tMl'O,  matstsaJi'  (Josh. 
V,  11 ;  Judg.  vi,  19,  £0,  21 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  29,  etc.), 
suxet  or  unleavened  bread,  as  usually  rendered  [see 
Leaven]  ;  and  bJlbs,  tseluV,  or  b'lbs,  Iselii'  (Judg.  vii, 
18),  a  round  cake  of  barley-bread.  The  '^'^H,  choiri\ 
of  Gen.  xl,  16  (where  it  only  occurs  in  the  expression 
■^•^n  ■'bo,  Sept.  Kara  xov^pirtjv,  Vulg.  canistra  fori- 
not,  AuA.  Vers,  ^^vhife  baskets,"  marg.  " baskets yt/2^ 
ofkoles*^),  may  signify  either  ich'te  bread,  as  made  of 
fine  flour  (in  the  Mishna,  Edaioih,  iii,  10,  "^^H  is  a  spe- 
cies of  bread  or  cake  like  the  Arab,  chumauray,  white 
bread  or  flour),  or  it  may  refer  to  eomc  peculiarity  of 
ths  baskets  roerclv.  Sec  Basket.  In  the  Mishna, 
Challa,  xi,  4  sq.,  many  other  kinds  of  cako  are  referred 


to,  but  the  import  of  the  words  there  employed  is  very 
uncertain.  On  the  Greek  cakes,  see  especially  Athen. 
xiv,  644  sq.  See  generally  Ban,  Diss,  de  re  atari  He- 
broBor,  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1769).— Winer,  i,  686.    See  Food. 

2.  ^s  sacrificial  Offtrings. — ^The  second  chapter  of 
Leviticus  gives  a  sort  of  list  of  the  different  kinds  of 
bread  and  cakes  in  use  among  the  ancient  Israelites, 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  kinds  which  were 
from  those  which  were  not  suitable  for  offerings.  Of 
such  as  were  fit  for  offerings,  we  find, 

(1.)  Bread  baked  in  ovtns  (Lev.  ii,  4) ;  but  this  is  lim- 
ited to  two  sorts,  which  appear  to  be,  first,  the  bread 
baked  inside  the  vessels  of  stone,  metal,  or  earthen- 
w^are,  as  was  customar}*.  In  this  case  the  oven  is  half 
filled  with  small  smooth  pebbles,  upon  which,  when 
heated  and  the  fuel  withdrawn,  the  dough  is  laid. 
Bread  prepared  in  this  mode  is  necessarily  full  of  in- 
dentations or  holes,  from  the  pebbles  on  which  it  is 
baked.  Second,  the  bread  prepared  by  dropping  with 
the  hollow  of  the  hand  a  thin  layer  of  the  almost  liquid 
dough  upon  the  outside  of  the  same  oven,  and  which, 
l)eing  baked  dry  the  moment  it  touches  the  heated  sur- 
face, forms  a  thin,  wafer-like  bread  or  biscuit.  The 
first  of  these  Moses  appears  to  distinguish  by  the  char- 
acteristic epithet  of  tll^n,  chaUoth'  (see  above),  per- 
foraUd,  or  full  of  holes  (Exod.  xxix,  2;  Lev.  ii,  4;  vii, 
12 ;  Num.  vi,  15,  etc.),  and  the  other  by  the  name  of 
Q*^p^p^,  rekvkim',  thin  cakes,  being,  if  correctly  iden- 
tified, by  much  the  thinnest  of  any  bread  used  in  the 
East.  A  cake  of  the  former  was  offered  as  the  first  of 
the  dough  (Lev.  viti,  26),  and  is  mentioned  in  2  San^. 
vi,  19,  with  the  addition  of  "  hTe&d^'—peiforaied  bread. 
Both  sorts,  when  used  for  offerings,  were  to  be  unleav- 
ened (perhaps  to  secure  their  being  prepared  for  the 
special  purpose) ;  and  the  first  sort,  namely,  that  which 
appears  to  have  been  I  aked  inside  the  oven,  was  to  be 
mixed  up  with  oU,  while  the  other  (that  baked  outside 
the  oven),  which,  from  its  thinness,  could  not  possibly 
be  thus  treated,  was  to  be  only  smeared  with  oU.  The 
fresh  olivo  oil,  which  was  to  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
imparts  to  the  bread  something  of  the  flavor  of  butter, 
which  last  is  usually  of  xery  indifferent  quality  in 
Eastern  countries. 

(2.)  Bread  baked  in  a  pan — 1st,  that  which,  as  is  stUI 
usual,  is  baked  in,  or  rather  on,  the  iajen.  This  also, 
as  an  offering,  was  to  be  unleavened  and  mixed  with 
oil.  2d.  This,  according  to  Lev.  ii,  6,  could  be  broken 
into  pieces,  and  oil  poured  over  it,  forming  a  distinct 
kind  of  bread  and  offering.  And,  in  fact,  the  thin  bit- 
cuits  baked  on  the  tqjen,  as  well  as  the  other  kinds  of 
bread,  thus  broken  up  and  remade  into  a  kind  of  dough, 
form  a  kind  of  food  or  pastry  in  which  the  Orientals 
take  much  delight,  and  which  makes  a  standing  dish 
among  tho  pastoral  tribes.  The  ash-cake  answering 
to  the  Hebrew  TWS,  uggah',  is  the  most  frequently 
emplo^'ed  for  this  purpose.  When  it  is  baked,  it  is 
broken  up  into  crumbs  and  rekneaded  with  water,  to 
which  is  added,  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  butter, 
oil,  vinegar,  or  honey.  Having  thus  again  reduced 
it  to  a  tough  dough,  the  mass  is  broken  into  pieces, 
which  are  baked  in  smaller  cakes  and  eaten  as  a  dain- 
ty. The  preparation  for  the  Mosaical  offering  wns 
more  simple,  but  it  serves  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
such  preparations  among  the  ancient  Israelites. 

(8.)  Bread  baked  upon  the  hearth — that  is  to  say, 
baked  upon  the  hearth-stone,  or  plbte  covering  the 
fire-pit,  which  frequently  answers  the  purpose  of  an 
oven.    This  also  was  to  be  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii,  7). 

As  these  various  kinds  of  baked  bread  were  allowed 
as  offerings,  there  is  no  question  that  they  were  the 
best  modes  of  preparing  bread  known  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  as  all  the  ingredients  were 
such  as  Palestine  abundantly  produced,  they  were  such 
offerings  as  even  the  poorest  might  without  much  dif- 
ficulty procure. — I^itto,  s.v.  Bread.  See  Shew-beeap. 
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Ca'lah  (Heb.  Ke'laehj  tlbs,  vinoroua  old  age,  as 
m  Job  V,  26;  in  panse  KafiscK,  npS;  Sept.  yiaKaXy 
Vulg.  C\aif\  one  of  the  moat  ancient  cities  of  AstTria, 
frhoae  foundation  ia  ascribed  either  to  Aasbur  or  Nim- 
rod  (Gen.  x,  11).  The  place  has  been  thought  iden- 
tical with  the  Chaiach  (nblT,  Sept.  'AAat)  named  else- 
where [see  Halah]  (2  Kings  xvii,  6 ;  xviii,  11 ;  1 
Chron.  v,  26) ;  but,  on  monumental  evidence,  de  Raw- 
linsons  (Herod,  i,  868)  regard  the  site  of  Calah  as  mark- 
ed hj  the  Nknrud  ruins,  which  have  furnished  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Assyrian  antiquities.  The  Talmud 
(Fofna,  x)  locates  it  on  the  Euphrates,  near  Borsippa 
(q^p^ia).  If  at  Nimrud,  Calah  must  be  considered  to 
have  been  at  one  tune  (about  B.C.  980-720)  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  warlike 
Sardanapalus  and  his  sncceseors  down  to  the  time  of 
Sargon,  who  built  a  new  capital,  which  he  called  ly 
his  own  name,  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  modem 
Khorsabad.  This  place  still  continued  under  the  later 
kings  to  be  a  town  of  importance,  and  was  especial!}* 
favored  by  Esarhaddon,  who  built  there  one  of  the 
grandest  of  the  Ass^-rian  palaces.  In  later  times  Ca- 
lah gave  name  to  one  of  the  chief  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, which  appears  as  Calact.^  (KaXaicivrj,  Ptolem.  vi, 
1,  2),  or  Caiachhu  (KaXaxnvrj,  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  630, 
786),  in  the  geographers.  Layard  (Ntnevek  and  its  Re- 
mains, ii,  55)  suggests  that  it  may  possibly  be  extant 
in  the  very  extensive  ruins  called  Kalek  Shergat,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Tigris,  above  its  junction  with  the 
Lesser  Zab.  But  see  Resek.  Less  probable  is  the 
identification  with  Chanhn,  the  former  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  caliphs  in  Arabia  or  Babylonian  Irak,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Abulfeda,  five  days'  iourney  north  of  Bag- 
dad Cm  AnvUle,  63^°  long.,  84^°  lat),  which,  accord- 
ing to  Assemani  {Bibl.  Or.  Ill,  ii,  418  sq.,  753),  is  also 
called  Chalcha  (comp.  Michaelis,  Suppl,  p.  767 ;  Rosen- 
muUer,  Akerth.  I,  ii,  98).  Ephraem  Syrus  (in  loc. 
Gen.)  understands  the  old  Mesopotamian  Chetro  on 
the  Tigris  (Rosenmuller,  f&.  p.  120;  but  see  Michaelis, 
Spiciieff,  i,  245  sq.).  As  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
at  some  distance  from  Nineveh,  the  city  of  Resen  lying 
between  them,  most  earlier  writers  concur  in  placing 
it  on  the  Great  Zab  (the  ancient  Lye  us),  not  far  from 
its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  and  Reseu  is  placed  high- 
er up  on  the  same  river,  so  as  to  be  between  it  and 
Nineveh  (Bochart,  Phikff,  iv,  22).     See  Assyria. 

Calamol'alua  (KnXa^iiXaXoc,  Vulg.  Cliomus), 
given  (1  Esdr.  v,  22)  as  the  name  of  a  place  whose 
*'sons"  were  restored  after  the  exile;  apparently  a 
corrupt  agglomeration  of  the  names  Elam,  IIarih, 
LoD,  and  Hadid  in  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  81,  32). 

CalSmon.    See  Sycauina. 

Cal^'anma  occurs  in  three  passages  of  the  Auth. 
Ters.  for  the  Heb.  n?^,  kmuh'  (Sept  KciXafior,  else- 
where  j'reed'O:  Exod,  xxx,  23,  among  tho  ingredi- 
ents of  the  holy  anointing  oil;  Cant,  iv,  14,  in  an 
enumeration  of  sweet  scents;  and  Ezra  xxvii  19 
among  the  articles  brought  to  the  markets  of  Tyre! 
The  term  designates  the  marsh  and  river  reed  gener- 
ally [see  Reed]  ;  but  in  the  places  just  referred  to  it 
appears  to  signify  the  tweet  fluff  (KaXa^oQ  dpwuariKo^, 
Dioscor.  1,  1/),  an  Oriental  plant  (calamui  odoraiua, 
Plm.  xii,  12, 48),  of  which  the  Linnasan  name  is  Acorus 
fofamiis.  No  doubt  the  same  plant  is  intended  in  Isa. 
xlm,  24 ;  Jer.  vi,  20,  where  the  Auth.  Vers,  has  gweet 
cone.  In  the  latter  text  the  Heb.  is  nisn  813]?,  ha- 
wk' haUch'  (i.  e.  ffood  cofi^),  and  in  Exod.  xxx,  23, 
°?^  nag,  feme*'  ho'»em  (I  e.  odoriferous  cane).  "A 
scented  cane  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  val- 
l9y  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Polyb.  v,  46;  Strab.  xvi,  4). 
fhe  plant  has  a  reed-like  stem,  which  is  exceedingly 
fragrant,  like  the  leaves,  especially  when  bruised.  It 
w  of  a  tawny  color,  mnch  jointed,  breaking  into  pplir- 
ters,  and  having  the  hoUow  stem  filled  with  pith  like 
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a  spider's  web"  (Kalisch  on  Exod.  xxx,  28.)  The  cal- 
amus of  Scripture  is  probably  the  reed  by  that  name 
sometimes  found  in 
Europe,  but  usual- 
ly in  Asia  (The- 
phrast.  PlanU,  ix, 
7 ;  Pliny,  xii,  1'2), 
and  especially  in 
India  and  Arabia 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii,  49 ; 
Pliny,  xii,  48).  It 
grows  in  moist 
places  in  Egypt 
and  Judiei,  and 
in  several  parts 
of  Syria,  bearing 

from  the  root  a  knotted  stalk,  containing  in  its 
cavity  a  soft  white  pith.  It  has  an  a^^eer.- 
ble  aromatic  smell,  and  when  cut,  dried,  and 
powdered,  it  forms  an  ingredient  in  the  rich- 
est perftimes  (Pliny,  xv,  7 ;  see  Celsii  Ilie- 
rob,  ii,  826  sq.).  Tho  phint  fW)m  which  the  "calamus 
aromaticus**  of  modem  shops  is  obtained  appears  to  be 
a  different  species  (P«my  Cyclopadia,  s.  v.  Acorus). 
See  Caiie. 

CalSmuB  sacer  (also  called  pugillarU  or  fistula^ 
a  tube  made  of  gold  or  silver,  with  a  larger  orifice  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other,  through  which  the  conse- 
crated wine  was  drawn  into  the  mouth,  the  large  end  of 
the  tube  being  inserted  into  the  chalice.  See  Chalice. 

Calamy,  Edmund,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
was  born  in  London  A.D.  1600,  and  took  his  B.A. 
degree  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1619.    After 
spending  some  years  as  chaplain  to  ttie  bishop  of  Ely, 
in  1626  he  was  made  a  lecturer  at  Bury  St.  £dmund*s, 
where  he  continued  until  the  publication  of  bishop 
Wren's  **  Articles,"  and  the  enforcement  of  the  order 
for  the  reading  of  tho  **Book  of  Sports,*'  compelled 
him  to  protest,  and  to  leave  the  diocese.     He  then  re- 
ceived the  living  of  Rochford,  but  in  1689,  having 
avowed  himself  a  Presbyterian,  he  was  made  lecturer 
of  St  Mary's,  Aldermanburj-,  in  London,  which  office 
he  filled  for  twenty  years.     In  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies of  the  times  he  bore  a  prominent  part.     He 
joined  with  Marshall,  Young,  Newcomen,  and  Spur- 
stow  in  writing,  under  the  title  of  Smectymnuus^  a  re- 
ply to  bishop  Hall's  *' Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy." 
As  a  preacher  Mr.  Calamy  was  greatly  admired,  and 
listened  to  by  persons  of  the  first  distinction  during  the 
twenty  years  that  he  officiated  in  St.  Mary's.    His  ce- 
lebrity was  so  well  established  by  his  writings,  as 
well  as  by  the  distinguished  station  which  he  occupied 
among  the  ministers  in  the  metropolis,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  <ii vines  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1641 
to  devise  a  plan  for  reconciling  the  difierences  which 
then  divided  the  Church  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline.    This  led  to  the  Savoy  Conference  (q.  v.),  at 
which  he  appeared  in  support  of  some  alterations  in 
the  Liturgy,  and  replied  to  the  reasons  urged  against 
them  by  the  Episcopal  divines.     As  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  (q.  v.),  he  earnestly  opposed 
the  execution  of  king  Charles,  and  promoted  the  res- 
toration of  his  son,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains, 
and  oflTered  him  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
which  he  refused.     When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed  he  resigned  his  preferment,  but  refused,  like 
many  others,  to  gather  a  congregation,  preferring  reg- 
ularly to  attend  the  church  in  which  he  had  so  long 
officiated.    He  died  Oct.  29, 1666,  of  a  nervous  disorder 
occasioned  by  the  sight  of  the  misery  caused  by  the  fire 
of  London.     He  published  The  Godly  Man's  Arky  Ser- 
mons  on  Psa.  cxix,  72  (Lond.  1693, 17th  ed.  12mo) ;  The 
Nobk'4nan' 8  Pattern  (Lond.  1648,  4to),  and  many  single 
sermons,  etc. — Jones,  Christ.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Calamy,  EdmTUldr>DJ;L^  .grandson  of  the  pre- 
ding,  was  bqiaf  m  < -|pbqdt|Q  \^pnN^  1671.    At  th» 
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■ge  of  seventeen  he  vent  to  the  Univenitf  of  Utrecht, 
where  ho  was  placed  under  the  toitlon  of  the  dietin- 
guiHhed  professors  Dc  Vries  and  Gnerlas.      In  1691, 
when  Principal  Caratairg  was  sent  lo  Holland  in  qneat 
of  a  gentleman  to  fill  a  profefsor's  chair  in  the  UdI' 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  he  applied  to  Calamj-,  ind  pn 
ed  him  to  accept  the  sitoation ;  but  ha  declined 
honor,  though  soon  afterward  he  returned  to  England 
for  the  purpone  of  punning  hia  itudies  in  the  Bodli ' 
Library.    In  1700  he  began  to  preach  among  tha  > 
confijriuiats,  and  in  1703  he  took  charge  of  a  congn 
Hon  in  WestminWer,  which  he  held  for  many  ye 
In  1703  he  arranged  for  the  preea  Btaire'i  IJft  and 
T\tnn,  which  publication  gave  rise  to  a  dispute  be- 
tween Calamj  and  Ho<idlev.     In  1709  be  waa  made 
D.D.  by  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen.     After  a  laborious  life,  divided  between 
preaching  and  writing,  be  died,  Jutm  8, 1782.     Among 
hia  norka  are  D'ltcemrtet  on  /fupiroKtm  (Lond.  ITIO, 
6vo):^Sfrnumt<ml}ii  rr«i(jf  (Lond.  1722,  8vo):— Oe. 
/flW  ff  modtrate  Xon-am/ormils  (Lood.  170B-5,  S  voll. 
"     "  "'  -  -miifi  Memorial  (Lond. 

""■  "■'  iniJ  TWtedil 
lea,  CKrid.  Biog. 
i^aiaa,  j  eak,  an  untortunale  merchant  of  Toulouse, 
of  the  l>roteBUnt  religion.  His  ton,  Marc  Antoine, 
hang  himself  in  a  tit  of  melancholy  Oct.  13, 17G1.  The 
bther  was  seized  as  euilty  of  the  murder,  on  the 
ground  that  his  son  intended  to  embrace  KDmanUm 
the  nest  day.  No  proof  could  be  offered  against  him, 
but  the  fanatical  pasaion  of  the  mob  was  roused.  The 
corpse  was  honored  ss  that  of  a  martyr.  "The  rlergy 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  confirm  the  populace  in 
their  delusion.  At  Toulouae  the  White  Penitents  cel- 
ebrated with  great  solemnity  the  funeral  of  the  >'Dung 
man,  and  the  Dominican  monks  erected  a  iicaRbId  and 
placed  upon  it  a  skeleton,  holding  in  nne  hand  a  wreath 
of  palms,  and  in  the  other  an  ahjorstion  of  Protestant- 
ism. ThefsmilvofCalas  was,  inconeeqnpnceorthe 
popular  e:icitenient,  brought  to  triil  for  Iho  morder. 
and  several  deluded  and  (most  probably)  some  bribed 
witnesses  appeared  Dgaini't  them.  A  Catholic  servant- 
maid,  and  the  young  man  Luvaysse,  were  also  impli- 
cated in  the  accusation.  Calai,  in  his  defence,  insisted 
on  hia  uniform  kindness  to  all  his  children ;  reminded 
the  court  that  he  had  not  only  allowed  another  of  his 
■ona  to  become  a  Cutholic.  but  had  also  paid  an  annual 
sum  for  hia  maintenance  since  hia  converaion.  He 
also  argued  tii>m  hia  own  infirmily  that  be  could  not 
have  prevailed  over  a  strong  j-oung  man,  and  referred 
to  the  well-known  melancholy  moods  of  the  deceased 
as  likely  to  lead  to  anicide ;  and,  lastly,  he  pointed  out 
the  improbability  that  the  Catholic  servant-maid  wonld 
assist  in  such  ■  murder.  But  all  hia  arguments  proved 
unavailing,  and  the  Pailiament  of  Toulouae  sentenced  . 
the  wretched  man— by  a  majority  of  ei'jht  against  five  i 
—to  tortnre  and  death  on  the'wheel!  With  preat ' 
flrmncsi,  and  protestations  of  hia  innocence  to  the  last,  | 
the  old  man  died  on  tho  wheel,  lUrch  9, 17C2.  His ; 
property  waa  confiacated.  His  youngest  son  was  ban- 
ished for  life  from  France,  but  waa  captured  by  the 
monks,  and  compelled  to  abjure  Protutantism.  The 
dawghlETS  were  aenl  to  a  convent"  (Chambers,  a.  v.). 
The  family  of  the  unhappy  man  retired  to  Geneva,  and 
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Calaaansa,  Gutseppi:  (Jiurptui  a  tmOre  Dei), 
founder  of  the  order  of  the  PiaritU  (q.  v.),  was  bom  In 
Aragon  in  IbbG.  lie  enterc]  holy  orders  in  15B2,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  protection  of 
Clement  VIII,  Paul  V,  and  Gngory  XV,  the  latter  of 
whom,  after  the  new  order  had  Iwen  founded  by  Cala- 
sanza,  named  him  general  of  it  in  1622.  He  died  in 
1648,  and  waa  canonized  In  1767.  He  is  commemora- 
ted on  August  27.— Fehr,  GfiMciiU  d.  ifAx^Jonfen, 
ii,  fil. 

Calssio,  Hario  dt,  named  from  s  vUlago  of  that 
name  in  the  Ahmizo,  where  he  was  bom  in  l&fiO.  Ha 
became  a  Franciscan,  and  devoted  himself  (o  Hebrew, 
in  which  he  soon  became  so  great  a  proficient  that 
Pope  Paul  V  made  him  D.D.  and  prnfeBBar  of  Hebrew 
at  Rome.  He  ia  best  known  by  hia  Htbrea  Coneord- 
ance,  which  occupied  him  during  forty  yeara,  even 
with  tiie  aid  of  other  learned  men.  He  was  about  to 
commit thli  work  to  the  press,  when  he  died,  inlGSO.  It 
appeared  under  the  tille  CoMnrrfanKw  Sacrorvm  BiUio- 
runt  H^irmat  cum  amvtniaiiiu  ling.  A  rat,  er  £yr.  (Rome, 
1621,  4  vols.  fol.).  Another  edition  waa  published  by 
Ramune  at  London  in  ITIT,  but  it  is  not  considered 
so  accurate  as  that  of  1621.  He  ia  said  to  have  died 
chantiiig  tho  Psahns  in  Hebrew.— flioj.  L'aie.  vi,  604. 

Calatrava,  a  military  order  of  Spain,  named  from 
the  town  of  Calatrava,  in  Kew  Castiie.  It  had  ita 
origin  in  the  following  circumstances  :  When  Alphon- 
so,  the  father  of  Sanchez  III,  had  taken  the  town  of 
CaUlrava,  in  1147.  from  tho  Moors,  he  Rave  it  to  the 
Templars  to  defend  ;  but  when  it  was  spread  abroad  in 
1158  that  the  Arabs  were  nljoiit  to  attempt  (he  recap- 
ture of  the  place,  tho  TempUrs  rcFigned  it  aguin  to 
Sanchez,  who  tliereupon  presented  it  to  Ra;i-mDnd,  ab- 
bot of  tho  Cistercian  nionattcry  of  St.  Mary.  'Ibe 
Aroba,  after  all,  did  not  attempt  the  place;  but  many 
of  tbo  warriors  who  had  been  drawn  together  for  ita 
defence  (as  well  as  many  of  the  lay  Lrcthren  of  the 
convent)  entered  the  Ciitercisn  order,  l>ut  under  a 
habit  more  Dt  for  military  exerciies  than  for  those  ot 
monks.  They  were  designated  as  the  orde;'  of  Calatra- 
va. Itwaaapproved  by  Pope  Alexander  1164,  and COB- 
firmed  by  Gregory  VIII  1187.  The  hnigbta  at  first 
wore  a  white  scapolary  and  hood,  bnt 
in  1S9T  the  Anti-pope  Benedict 
permitted  them  a  secular  dres' 
tinguished  by  a  red  cross  jfeur-dr- 
/iMr.  In  I486,  Ferdinand  and  Is 
bella  obtained  a  bull  from  I'ope  I 
nocentius  VIII,  which  reaervcd  tl 
nomination  of  tlie  grand  master  to  tl 
pope.  Adrian  VI,  however,  annexed  '" 
the  grand  mastership  of  this  order  to 
the  crown  of  Spain.  The  knights  made  i 
e nee.  poverty,  and  conjugal  chaetity  (fortliey  w 
mitled  10  roarrj-  once),  and  were  bound  to  main 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
monastic  order  the  institution  has  ceased  to  exist,  hot 
there  are  now  said  lobe  nearly  eighty  commanderios  and 
priories  in  Spain,  generally  given  as  rewards  of  merit 
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He  succeeded  in  drawing  puMic  altenOon  toward  tl 
circum^lancea  of  the  case,  and  a  revision  of  the  trial 
was  granted.  Fifty  judges  once  more  examined  the 
(acta,  and  on  March  9, 1T65,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ' 
declared  Catas  altogether  innocent.  I.ODis  XV  order- 
ed the  property  of  Calaa  to  be  restored  to  his  fcmily, 
and  made  to  the  latter  a  present  of  30,000  liiTce.  The 
Investigation  at  last  led  to  the  loirraliim  rdid  of  I.oaia 
XVI  in  1787.— BunRcner,  Priiil  and  Iltignraol,  vol.  ii ; 
Coquerel,  lliiloirt  da  Egliia  rfu  Dfirrt  (2  vols.  Paria, 
1841);  Haag,fxi/'raRce/VoreHiin/ciiI,9Gj  C«iuerel, 
Jtm  Catai  tl  tafjmiUt  (Paris,  1858,  IZmo). 
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to  political  fiiToriteB.  Since  1219  the  order  had  also 
nana,  who  had  to  prove,  before  being  admitted,  their  de- 
scent Irom  noble  houses.  They  wore  the  dress  of  the 
Cistercian  nuns,  and  their  principal  monastery  was  at 
Almagro.  They  are  now  liitewise  seculariaed. — Hel- 
yot,  Ordrta  ReUg.  roL  i ;  Landon,  Ecd*  Did,  s.  t. 

Cal'col  (1  Chron.  xi,  6).     See  Ohaix^ol. 

Calcutta,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  an  episcopal 
see  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  Hoogly.  The 
bishopric  was  erected  in  1814,  and  the  bishop  is  metro- 
politan of  India.  The  incnmbents  have  been,  1.  Thom- 
as Fanshaw  Middleton,  May  8, 1814 ;  2.  Beginald  He« 
faer,  June  1, 1823 ;  S.  John  T.  James,  June  4, 1827 ;  4. 
J.  Matthias  Turner,  May  17, 1829;  5.  Daniel  Wilson, 
April  29, 1832,  died  1858,  who  commenced  the  building 
of  a  cathedral  church,  and  the  foundation  of  a  chapter ; 
&  George  Edward  L3'nch  Cotton,  D.D.,  consecrated 
1858 ;  7.  Robert  Milm'an,  Febraary  2, 1867.  Calcutta 
has  been  the  centre  of  an  important  system  of  Protes- 
tant missions,  both  English  and  American.    See  India. 

CalderoxL    See  Kaldbkok. 

Caldervrood,  David,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom 
in  1575,  and  in  1604  became  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Crealing.  When  James  I  in  1617  sought  to  bring  the 
Scottish  Church  into  conformity  with  the  Church  of 
England,  Calderwood  was  strenuous  in  opposition. 
Persecution  and  threats  having  failed  to  shake  Calder- 
wood, he  was  imprisoned,  and  afterward  banished. 
He  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  published  Altare  Da- 
masceimm  teu  eceJetuB  An^cana  poUtia^  etc.  (L.  Bat. 
1633,  best  ed.  1708,  4to),  in  which  he  enters  into  a  full 
examination  of  the  principles  of  the  Church  of.  Eng- 
land, its  government,  ceremonies,  and  connection  with 
the  state.  The  work  made  a  great  impression  at  the 
time,  and  was  translated  into  English  under  the  title 
of  The  AUar  of  Danuacusy  or  the  Pattern  of  the  EngUth 
Ilierardig  and  Ckttrch  obtruded  upon  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land (1621, 12mo).  A  report  having  been  spread  that 
Calderwood  was  dead,  a  man  named  Patrick  Scot  pub- 
lished a  pretended  recantation,  with  the  title  **Calder- 
wood*s  Recantation,  directed  to  such  in  Scotland  as 
refuse  Conformity  to  the  Ordinances  of  the  Church'' 
(London,  1622).  Calderwood,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
returned  secretly  to  Scotland,  where  he  lived  some 
years  in  concealment  He  collected  the  materials  for 
a  Higloryoflhe  Kirk  of  Scotland,  which  he  left  in  MS., 
and  which  has  been  published  by  the  Woodrow  Soci- 
efg  (Edinb.  1842-9,  8  vols.  8vo).  "  From  the  materials 
of  this  work  Calderwood  wrote  his  True  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Bfginving  of  thi  ReformO' 
tion  unto  the  End  of  the  Reign  ofJamee  r/(1678,  fol.). 
He  died  about  1650. — English  Cgclopcedia, 

Caldron,  prop,  a  large  cooking  vessel,  is  the  ren- 
dering in  certain  passages  of  the  A  nth.  Vers,  for  the 
following  words :  1.  "p'^JK,  agmon'  (Job  xli,  20  [12]),  a 
heated  kettJey  others  a  burning  reed  ("rush"  else- 
where) ;  2.  ^si^,  dud (2  Chron.  xxxv,  13;  "pot,"  Job 
xli,  20  [12];  Psa.  Ixxxi,  6;  "  kettle,"  1  Sam.  ii,  14), 
a  Urge  boiler  (also  a  "basket") ;  8.  *T»p,  sir  (Jer.  lii, 
18, 19;  Ezek.  xl,  8,  7, 11,  elsewhero  "pot"),  the  most 
general  term  for  a  kettle  or  basin  (also  a  "  thorn") ;  4. 
Pn^p,  haOach'ath  (1  Sam.  u,  14;  Mic.  iii,  3),  a  pan 


bronze  Cddroo.    From  the  Egyptian  Remains  in  the  British 

Museum. 


or  pot  (so  called  from  pouring) ;  6,  Xifirjg  (2  Mace,  vii, 
3),  a  kettle,  in  this  case  a  Large  caldron  for  torture. 
Metallic  vessels  of  this  description  have  been  obtained 
flrom  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  and  still  more  lately  two  cop« 
per  caldrons  wero  discovered  by  Mr.  Layaid  among 
the  excavations  at  Nimroud  {Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  149  sq.), 
about  2^  feet  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  deep,  resting  upon 
a  stand  of  brick  work,  wiUi  their  mouths  closed  by 
large  tiles,  and  containing  a  variety  of  smaUer  bronze 
objects.     See  Pot. 

Caldwell,  David,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  March  22,  1726, 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1761,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1768. 
Being  ordained  in  1765,  he  became  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregations of  Buffalo  and  Alamance,  N.  C,  in  1768. 
In  1776  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  State  Constitution,  and  some  years  later 
he  declined  the  offer  of  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  by  which  institution  he  was 
made^D.D.  in  1810.  He  died  in  1824,  in  his  100th 
year. — Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  263. 

Caldwell,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Charlotte  county,  Va.,  1784,  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1769,  and  in  1761  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Presb^'terian  church  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  At 
the  Revolution  he  entered  with  spirit  into  the  con- 
troversy, and  was  soon  branded  as  a  rebel ;  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  he  was  at  once  select- 
ed as  its  chaplain.  Throughout  the  war  he  suffered 
severely ;  toward  the  close  of  it,  his  church  was  burnt 
and  his  wife  murdered  by  the  enemy.  The  people  re- 
posed great  confidence  in  him,  and  his  labors,  counsels, 
and  exhortations  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  cause 
he  had  espoused.  This  honored  patriot  was  killed  in 
1781,  at  Elizabethport,  by  a  drunken  soldier  named 
Morgan,  who  was  tried,  convicted,  and  hung  upon  the 
charge  of  murder.  Caldwell  was  a  man  of  unwearied 
activity  and  of  wonderful  powers  of  endurance.  As 
a  pvt^acher  he  was  uncommonly  eloquent  and  pathetic 
— Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  222. 

Caldwell,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, the  author  of  a  System  of  Geometry  and  a  TreaHse 
of  Plane  Trigonometry,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  A.D. 
1773,  graduated  at  IMnceton  1791,  and  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina in  1796,  in  which  same  year  he  was  licensed  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  From  1804  till  his  death,  in 
1835,  with  an  intermission  of  five  years,  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Universit}',  and  to  his  exertions  it  owes  the 
respectable  position  which  it  now  occupies. — Sprague, 
Annals,  iv,  173. 

Caldwell,  Menitt,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Metaphys- 
ics,  was  bom  in  Hebron,  Me.,  Nov.  29,  1806.  His 
early  education,  both  religious  and  academical,  was 
veTy  carefully  conducted,  and  he  graduated  with  hon- 
or at  Bowdoin  College  in  1828.  In  the  same  year  he 
became  principal  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary, 
Readtield.  In  1834  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Vice-president  of  Dickinson  College,  Pa. 
In  1837  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Metaphysics 
and  English  Literature,  which  he  occupied  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  soon  became  known  as  a  strong 
thinker  and  excellent  writer  by  his  elaborate  contribu- 
tions to  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.  Nor  did  his 
devotion  to  literature  prevent  him  from  taking  an  in- 
terest in  the  moral  questions  of  the  times;  and  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  especially  his  labors  wero  abun- 
dant and  even  excessive.  In  1846  he  visited  England 
as  a  delegate  to  the  '*World*8  Convention,"  which 
formed  the  '*  Evangelical  Alliance,*'  and  took  an  active 
part  in  its  proceedings.  His  health,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  impaired,  was  apparentlj"^  improved  by 
his  European  tour,  but  in  1847  it  failed  again,  and  he 
died  June  6, 1848.  Professor  Caldwell  was  a  man  of 
uncommonly  firm  and  masculine  character.     As  a  pro* 
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fbssor  ftnd  college  officer  he  had  few  superiors ;  as  a 
writer,  he  was  always  clear,  logical,  and  forcible. 
Many  of  his  contributions  to  the  periodical  press  were 
of  rare  excellence.  He  also  published  Manual  of  El- 
ocution^ including  Voice  and  Gesture  (Phila.  1846, 12mo, 
often  reprinted),  perhaps  the  best  hand-book  of  the  sub- 
ject extant : — Philosophy  of  Christian  Perfection  (Phila. 
1847, 18mo),  *'a  model  of  clear  thinking  and  forcible 
expression  :** — Christianity  tested  by  eminent  Men  (N.  Y. 
1852,  ISmoy.^The  Doctrine  of  the  English  Verb  (1887, 
l^o).— Methodist  Quarterly  Eeview,  1852,  p.  574. 

Ccddwell,  ZenaB,  brother  of  Merritt,  was  bom  in 
Hebron,  Oxford  county,  Me.,  on  the  Slst  of  March,  [ 
1800,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1824,  and  soon 
after  leaving  college  took  charge  of  the  Academy  of 
Hallowell.  In  1825  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preach- 
er, and  for  most  of  the  time  of  his  connection  with 
the  Hallowell  Academy  he  supplied  the  Methodist  con- 
gregation in  Winthrop.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
unanimously  elected  principal  of  the  new  Methodist 
Seminary  at  Kent's  Hill,  Readfield,  Me.,  and  proved 
himself  abundantly  adequate  to  any  service  that  de- 
volved upon  him.  But  his  whole  work  was  to  be  per- 
formed within  six  months ;  his  lungs  became  seriously 
affected,  and  he  died  triumphantly  on  Dec.  26,  1826. 
In  1855  a  small  duodecimo  volume  by  the  Rev.  S.  M. 
Vail,  D.D.,  was  published,  containing  a  memoir  and 
several  of  his  productions,  in  prose  and  poetry. — 
Sprague,  Annals^  vii,  699  sq. 

Caleb  (Ileb.  KidA^,  2^3,  appar.  for  A^,  a  dog), 

the  name  of  two  or  three  men.  See  also  Caled-eph- 
BATAU;  Neoeu-Caleb. 

1.  (Sept.  XaXc/3.)  The  last-named  of  the  three  sons 
of  Hezron,  Judah*s  grandson  (1  Chron.  ii,  9,  where  he 
ia  called  Chelubai).  His  three  sons  by  his  first  wife, 
Azubah  or  Jerioth  (q.  v.),  are  enumerated  (ver.  18) ; 
he  had  also  another  son,  Hur,  by  a  later  wife,  Ephrath 
(ver.  19 ;  perhaps  only  the  oldest  of  several,  vor.  50); 
besides  whom  another  (his  "  first-born")  is  named  (ver. 
42,  by  what  wife  is  uncertain),  in  addition  to  several 
by  his  concubines  Ephah  and  Maachah  (ver.  46,  48). 
B.C.  post  1856.  The  text  is  possibly  corrupt,  howev- 
er, in  some  of  these  distinctions. 

2.  (Sept  XaXe/3.)  A  "son  of  Hur,  the  first-bom  of 
Ephratah"  above  named  (and  therefore  the  grandson 
of  the  preceding),  according  to  1  Chron.  ii,  50,  where 
his  sons  are  enumerated.  B.C.  ante  1658.  Some, 
however,  have  identified  him  with  the  foregoing,  sup- 
posing a  corruption  in  the  text. 

3.  (Sept  XaXe/3,  but  XaXI/3  in  1  Chron.  ii,  49 ;  £o- 
clus.  xlvi,  9 ;  1  Mace,  ii,  56 ;  v.  r.  XaXov^i  in  1  Sam. 
XXX,  14;  Josephus  XaXi/3oCi  A  nt.  iii,  14, 4,  etc.)  Usually 
called  "  the  son  of  Jephunneh"  (Num.  xiii,  6,  and  else- 
where [see  Jephunneh]),  sometimes  with  the  addition 
*'  the  Kenezite"  (Num.  xxxii,  12 ;  Josh,  xiv,  6,  14), 
fh>m  which  some  have  hastily  inferred  that  he  may 
have  been  a  foreigner,  and  only  proselyted  to  Judaism. 
See  Kbnaz,  Caleb  is  first  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
the  rulers  or  princes  (iC^bS),  called  in  the  next  verse 
(Q'^dK^)  "  heads, "one  from  each  tribe,  who  were  sent 
to  search  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Exode  (B.C.  1657),  where  it  may  bo  noted  that  these 
ofllcers  are  all  different  fh>m  those  named  in  Num.  i, 
ii,  vii,  X,  as  at  that  time  phylarchs  of  the  tribes.  Ca- 
leb was  one  of  these  family  chieftains  in  the  tribe  of 
Jttdah,  perhaps  as  chief  of  the  famUy  of  the  Hezron- 
itea,  at  the  same  time  that  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Ammina- 
dab,  was  prince  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  and  Oshea  or 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  were  the  only  two  of  the 
whole  number  who,  on  their  return  from  Canaan  to 
Kadesh-Bamea,  encouraged  the  people  to  enter  in  bold- 
ly to  the  land,  and  take  poesesaion  of  it,  for  which  act 
of  faithfulness  they  narrowly  escaped  stoning  at  the 
hands  of  the  infturtated  people.  In  the  plague  that  en- 
sued, whUe  the  other  ten  spies  perished,  Caleb  and 
Joshua  alone  wen  spared     Moreover,  while  it  was 


announced  to  tho  congregation  by  Moses  that,  for  this 
rebellious  murmuring,  all  that  had  been  numbered 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  except  Joshua  and 
Caleb,  should  perish  in  the  wilderness,  a  special  prom- 
ise was  made  to  the  latter  that  he  should  survive  to  en- 
ter into  the  land  which  he  had  trodden  upon,  and  that 
his  seed  should  possess  it  Accordingly,  forty-five 
years  afterward  (B.C.  1612),  when  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  conquest  of  the  land,  Caleb  came  to 
Joshua  and  reminded  him  of  what  had  happened  at 
Kadesh,  and  of  the  promise  which  Moses  made  to  him 
with  an  oath.  He  added  that  though  he  was  now 
eighty-five  years  old  (hence  he  was  bom  B.C.  1698), 
he  was  as  strong  as  in  the  day  when  Moses  sent  him 
to  spy  out  the  land,  and  ho  claimed  possession  of  the 
land  of  the  Anakim,  Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  th« 
neighboring  hill-country  (Josh.  xiv).  This  was  im< 
mediately  granted  to  him,  and  the  following  chapter 
relates  that  he  took  possession  of  Hebron,  driving  out 
the  three  sons  of  Anak ;  that  he  offered  Achsah,  hia 
daughter,  in  marriage  (comp.  1  Sam.  xvii,  25 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  67)  to  whoever  would  take  Kirjath-Scpher,  i.  e. 
Debir;  and  that  when  Othniel,  his  younger  brother, 
had  performed  the  feat,  he  not  only  gave  him  his 
daughter  to  wife,  but  with  her  the  upper  and  nether 
springs  of  water  which  she  asked  for.  After  this  wo 
hear  no  more  of  Caleb,  nor  is  the  time  of  his  death  re- 
corded. But  we  learn  from  Josh,  xxi,  13,  that,  in  the 
distribution  of  cities  out  of  the  diflTerent  tribes  for  the 
priests  and  Levites  to  dwell  in,  Hebron  fell  to  the 
priests,  the  children  of  Aaron,  of  the  family  of  the  Ko- 
hathites,  and  was  also  a  city  of  refuge,  while  the  sur- 
rounding territory  continued  to  be  the  possession  of 
Caleb,  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  David  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  8),  being  still  called  by  his  name  (1  Sam.  xxx, 
14>.  His  descendants  are  called  Calebiies  (^2^3  for 
''abs,  Kalilbi\  1  Sam.  xxv,  8 ;  Sept.  translates  as  if 
a  paronomasia  were  intended,  KvviKo^^  Auth.  Vers. 
"  house  of  Caleb").  His  name  seems  to  be  inserted 
in  1  Chron.  ii,  49,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  oth- 
ers in  the  same  list.     See  Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch,  ii,  288  sq. 

Ca'leb-eph'ratah,  a  name  occurring  only  in  the 
present  text  of  1  Chron.  !i,  24,  as  that  of  a  place  where 
Hezron  died  (fTTr^BX  3^33,  be-Kaleb'  Ephra'thih, 
in  Caleb  to  Ephrath).  But  no  such  place  is  elewhere 
referred  to,  and  the  composition  of  the  name  is  a  most 
nngrammatical  one.  Again,  neither  Hezron  or  his 
son  could  well  have  given  any  name  to  a  place  in 
Egypt,  the  land  of  their  bondage,  nor  did  Hezron  prob- 
ably die,  or  his  son  live,  elsewhere  than  in  EgA-pt.  The 
present  text  therefore  seems  to  be  corrupt,  and  the  read- 
ing which  the  Sept.  and  Yulg.  suggest  (t)\^fv  XoAt/) 
ci'c  *E^pada,  ingressus  est  Caleb  ad  Eohra/ha)  is  prob- 
ably  the  true  one,  viz.,  fir^tX  3^3  Xa,  meaning 
either  "Caleb  came  to  Ephrath,'*  i.  e.  Bethlehem- 
Ephratah),  or,  still  better,  '*  Caleb  came  in  unto  Eph- 
rah.**  The  whole  information  given  seems  to  be  that 
Hezron  had  two  wives,  the  first  whose  name  is  not 
given,  the  mother  of  Jerahmeel,  Ram,  and  Caleb  or 
Chelubai ;  the  second,  Abiah,  the  daughter  of  Machir, 
whom  he  married  when  sixty  years  old,  and  who  bare 
him  Segub  and  Ashur.  Also  that  Caleb  had  two  wives, 
Azubah,  the  first,  apparently  the  same  as  Jerioth,  and 
Ephrah,  the  second,  the  mother  of  Hur;  and  that  this 
second  marriage  of  Caleb  did  not  take  place  till  after 
Hezron's  death. — Smith,  s.  t.    See  Neorb-Caleb. 

Calendar,  Jewish.  I.  Hebrew  Lunar  Calendar 
of  Feasts  and  Fasts. — ^Theyear  of  the  Hebrews  is  com 
posed  of  twelve  (and  occasion^ly  of  thirteen)  lunar 
months,  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days  alternately. 
The  year  begins  in  autumn  as  to  the  civil  year,  and  in 
the  sprin.4;  as  to  the  sacred  year.  The  Jews  had  cal- 
endars anciently  wherein  were  noted  all  the  feasts,  all 
the  fasts,  and  all  the  days  on  which  they  celebrated 
the  memor}'  of  any  great  event  that  had  happened  to 
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the  nation  (Zech.  viu,  19;  Erth.  viii,  G,  in  Gnec). 
These  ancient  calendars  are  sometimes  quoted  in  the 
Talmud  (Mishna,  Taanith,  8),  but  the  rabbins  acknowl- 
edge  that  they  are  not  now  in  being  (see  Maimonides 
and  Bartenora,  in  loc.).  Those  that  we  have  now, 
whether  printed  or  in  manuscript,  are  not  very  ancient 
(see  Genebrar.  Biblioi.  Rainmc.  p.  819 ;  3uxtorf,  Levk. 
TainuuL  p.  1046;  Bartolocci,  BiN,  RablritUc.  ii,  650; 
Lam7*s  Introduction  to  the  Scripture ;  and  Plantav.  Im- 
gag.  BaUin.  ad  fin.).  That  wliich  passes  for  the  old- 
est is  Megillafh  TaamtA,  "the  volume  of  affliction," 
which  contains  the  da3*s  of  feasting  and  fiisting  here- 
tofore in  use  among  the  Jews,  which  are  not  now  ob- 
served, nor  are  they  in  the  common  calendars.  We 
here  insert  the  chief  historical  events,  taken  as  well 
from  this  volume,  Taanith,  as  from  other  calendars. 
The  Jew^ish  months,  however,  have  been  placed  one 
lunation  later  than  the  rabbinical  comparison  of  them 
with  the  modem  or  Julian  months,  in  accordance  with 
the  conclusions  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  his  treatise  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Gattingen.  See  Month. 
For  the  detail^,  compare  each  month  in  its  alphabetical 
place.  See  also  CriHca  BibUca,  vol.  iv,  and  the  fol- 
lowing formal  treatises:  Clauder,  De  forma  anni  Mo- 
taico-prvpkeiica  (Viteib.lTief);  Dresde,  Annui  Judaicus . 
(Lips.  1766) ;  Fischer,  De  anno  ffebraor.  (Viteb.  1710); ' 
FelseLsen,  De  civiii  Judaorum  die  (Lips.  1702);  Klau- 
sing,  De  forma  amd  patriarcharwn  (Viteb.  1716) ;  Ro- 
schel,  id,  (Viteb.  1692);  Lanshausen,  De  mense  vett, 
Jleb,  Ivnari  (Jen.  1713) ;  Lund,  De  mentibus  Jffebrceor. 
(Aboe,  1694);  Nagel,  De  Calendario  veU,  Hebraior, 
(Altorf,  1746);  Sclden,  De  anno  civiii  Hebneor,  (Lond. 
1644) ;  Sommel,  De  anno  HAraor.  ecdet,  et  civ,  (Lund. 
1748) ;  Strauch,  De  anno  Hebraor.  ecdetiattioo  (Viteb. 
1655) ;  Von  Gnmpach,  Ueber  den  alt,  JOditeh.  Kcdender 
(Brflssel,  1848).     See  Time. 

ABIB  or  NISAN. 
TheJirU  month  of  the  aaered  i/ear,  the  eeventhmonth  of  the 
<nvu  year;  it  hoe  thirty  daye^  and  aneners  generally  to  the 
momi  of  Mabcii  amd  AraiL. 

Day  1.— Xew  moon ;  a  fast  for  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Aaron 
(Lev.  X,  1,  «). 

10.— A  fnet  for  the  death  of  Miriam,  sister  of  Mones  (Num. 
atx,  1);  alflo  In  memory  of  the  scarcity  of  water  that 
happened,  after  her  death,  to  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  desert  of  Kadesh  (Num.  xx,  2). 

iki  this  day  every  one  provided  himself  a  lamb  or  a 
kid,  prepantory  to  the  following  Panover. 
14.— Chi  the  evening  of  this  day  they  killed  the  paschal 
lamh :  they  began  to  use  unleavened  bread,  and  ceased 
from  all  mrvlte  labor. 
15. —The  aolemnlty  of  the  Passover,  with  ite  octave;  the 
iint  day  of  unleavened  bread,  a  dny  of  rest;  they  ate 
none  but  unleavened  bread  during  eight  day?. 

After  sunset  they  gathered  a  sheaf  of  barley,  wliich 
they  brought  Into  the  Temple  (Mentehot,  vl,  8). 
Supplication  for  the  reign  of  the  spring  (Gcneb.). 
16.— On  the  (lecond  day  of  the  feast  thev  oflTered  the  bur- 
ley  which  they  had  provided  the  evening  before,  as  the 
flnt-fmits  of  the  harvest;  after  that  time  it  was  allow- 
ed to  put  the  sickle  to  the  eom. 
The  beginning  of  harvest. 

From  this  day  they  began  to  oonnt  fifty  days  to  Pen- 
teeoKt,    See  PKNTaooflT.  '     j'^irvu 

21.— The  octave  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover ;  the  end  of 
unleavened  bread.  This  day  is  held  more  solemn  than 
the  other  days  of  the  octave,  yet  they  did  not  refrain 
from  manual  labor  on  it. 

86.— A  fast  for  the  death  of  Joshua  (Josh,  xxlv,  29). 

80— Alternate  of  the  first  new  moon  of  the  uucceedinc 
month.  " 

The  book  called  MefrUlafh  TVi-rntf A  does  not  notice 
any  particuUr  festival  for  the  month  Nisan. 

ZIP  or  UAR. 
The  meond  eeeieeiastieaf,  or  eighth  civil  mon%  contains 
noenty-ntne  days;  corresponds  to  the  moon  o/ Aful  or  May. 
IHy  1. — New  UKxai. 

6.— A  fast  of  three  days  for  excesses  committed  during 
the  feast  of  the  Passover;  that  is,  on  the  Monday, 
Thureday,  and  the  Monday  following  (fkUendar  Barto- 

T — The  dedication  of  the  Temple,  when  the  Asmoneans 
eonsecrated  it  anew,  alW  the  persecutions  of  the  Greeks 
{MegUL  Tcumith^  c.  2). 
10.— A  fast  for  the  death  of  the  hlgh-priest  Ell,  and  for 
the  capture  of  tike  ark  by  the  PhUJstines. 
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14.— The  second  Passover,  in  favor  of  those  who  could  not 
celebrate  the  fint,  on  the  15th  of  the  foregoing  month. 

23.- A  feast  for  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Oaca  by  Simon 
Maccabeus  (CaUnd.  Scalig. ;  1  Mace,  xili,  43.  «) ;  or 
for  the  taking  and  purification  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Maccabees  {Calendar  of  Slgoniua ;  1  Mace. 
xlU,  49, 53 ;  xvi,  7, 36) ;  a  feast  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Caraites  out  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Asmomeans  or  Macca< 
bees  {Meg.  Taanith;  comp.  Tamrru  28). 

27 — A  feaflt  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Galilseane,  or  those 
who  attempted  to  set  up  crowns  over  the  gates  of  their 
temples  and  of  their  hounes,  and  even  on  the  heads  of 
their  oxen  and  asucs,  and  to  sing  hymns  in  honor  of 
faUc  gods.  The  Maccabees  drove  them  out  of  Judasa 
nnd  Jerusalem,  and  appointed  this  feast  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  expulsion  {MeqiV.  Taanith). 

28.— A  fast  for  the  death  of  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
3txv,  1). 

8IVAN. 

The  third  saered,  or  ninth  civil  month;  tMrtg  days;  the 
moon  of  May  or  Junk. 

Day  1. — Xcw  moon. 

6.— Pentecost,  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  Passover— called 
also  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  because  it  happened  aevea 
weeks  after  the  Passover.  We  do  not  find  Utat  it  had 
any  oetave.  But  see  Sabbatu. 
15,  16.— A  feast  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  Maccabees 
over  the  people  of  Bethsan  (I  Mace,  v,  62 ;  xii,  40,  41 ; 
ilcgiU.  Taanith).  »      .      m      ,      , 

17.— A  feast  for  the  taking  of  Csesarea  by  the  ABmonieani>, 
who  drove  the  pagans  from  thence,  and  settled  the  Jew* 
there  {Megill.  Taanith). 

2?.— A  fast  in  memory  of  the  prohibition  by  Jeroboam,  son 
of  Nebat,  to  his  subjects,  forbidding  them  to  carry  tlieir 
first-fruita  to  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  xii,  27). 

S5.— A  fast  In  c<»nmemoratIon  of  the  death  of  the  rabbins 
Simeon,  son  of  Gamaliel;  Ishmael,  son  of  Ellaiui;  and 
Chanina,  the  high-priest's  deputy. 

A  feast  in  honor  of  the  solemn  judgment  pronounced 
in  favor  of  the  Jews  by  Alexander  the  Great  against 
the  Ishmaelites,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  birthrigitt, 
maintain  a  possession  of  the  laud  of  Canaan;  against  tho 
(!anaanites,  who  claimed  the  same  as  being  the  orii^nal 
posMwsors;  and  against  the  Egyptlann,  who  demanded 
restitution  of  the  veweis  and  other  things  borrowed  by 
the  Hebrews  when  they  left  Egypt  (eee  MegiUath  Taa- 
nith): but  the  Gemara  of  Babylon  {Sanhedrim^  c  11) 
puta  the  day  of  this  sentence  on  Nisan  14  (oompi  Cuis- 
LKtr  21).  *       r- 

27.— A  fast,,  becanra  Rabbi  Chanina,  the  son  of  Thardion, 

was  burnt  with  tho  book  of  the  law. 
30. — Alternate  of  tho  first  new  moon  of  the  followingmonth. 

T.\MMUZ. 

The  fourth  saer^d^  tetUh  civil  month;  tw€9ity-nine  days; 
moon  of  JuMB  or  July. 

Day  1 New  moon. 

14.— A  feast  for  the  abolition  of  a  pernicious  book  of  tho 
Saddnceea  and  Bethusians,  by  which  they  endeavored 
to  subvert  the  oral  law  and  all  the  traditions  {MeniV. 
Taanith). 

17.— A  fast  in  memory  of  the  tables  of  the  law  broken  by 
Moses  (Exod.  xxxll,  19). 

On  this  day  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  taken ;  the 
perpetual  evening  and  morning  sacrifice  was  BUHi>ended 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  EpiKtemon 
tore  the  book  of  the  law,  and  set  up  an  idol  in  tho  Tem- 
ple ;  it  is  not  said  whether  this  happened  under  Nebu- 
chadnezmr,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  or  the  Romans. 

AB. 

TJie  fifth  Mcred^  eleventh  civil  month;  thirty  days;  moon 
qfJcLY  or  Adoust. 

Day  1.— New  moon ;  a  fast  for  the  death  of  Aaron,  the  high- 
priest. 
6— A  commemoration  of  the  children  of  Jethuel,  of  the 
race  of  Judah,  who,  after  the  return  from  tiie  captivity, 
furnished  wood  to  the  temple  {MegiU.  Taanith). 
0. — A  fast  of  the  fifth  month  in  memory  of  God*s  dec- 
laration to  Moses,  on  this  day,  that  none  of  the  mur- 
muring Israelites  should  enter  the  land  of  promise  (Num. 
xiv,  29,  81). 

On  the  same  day  the  Temple  was  taken  and  burnt: 
Solomon's  Temple  first  by  the  ChaldsBans ;  Uerod's  Tem- 
ple afterward  by  the  Romans. 

18.— A  fast,  because  in  the  time  of  Ahas  the  evening  lamp 
went  out. 

21 — Xylophoria;  a  feast  on  which  they  stored  up  the 
necessary  wood  in  the  Temple  (Selden ;  see  Josephui>, 
Wary  ii,  17).  Scaliger  places  this  festival  on  the  22d  of 
the  next  month. 

24.— A  feast  in  memory  of  the  abolition  of  a  law  by  the 
Asmona^ans,  or  Maccabees,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  tho  Saddurees,  enacting  that  both  sons  and  daugh- 
ters should  alike  inherit  the  estates  of  their  parenu 
{Meailh  Taanith). 

80.— Alternate  of  the  first  new  moon  of  the  following  month. 
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ELUL. 

S%$  gixth  mwred^  twelfth  eiva  mmth;  twenti/^w  datjt; 
mtnn  of  Anoun  w  Sxrbmbbb. 

Dfty  1. — New  moon. 

7.— Dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Mehemlah 
(Ezra  xil,  27).  We  read  In  Neh.  A  !&>  ^hat  these  walU 
were  finished  Elul  26 ;  but  as  there  still  remained  many 
things  to  be  done  to  complete  this  work,  the  dedication 
might  have  been  deferred  to  the  7th  of  Elul  of  the  year 
following  (MegilL  Taanith;  Seld.). 
.—A  fast  for  the  death  of  the  spies  who  brought  an  HI 
report  of  the  land  of  promise  (Num.  xiv,  36). 

A  feast  in  remembrance  of  the  expulsion  of  the  So> 
mane  [rather  the  Greeks],  who  would  have  prevented 
the  Hebrews  from  marrying,  and  who  dishonored  the 
daughters  of  Israel.  When  they  intended  to  use  vio- 
lence toward  Judith,  the  only  daughter  of  Mattathias. 
he,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons,  overcame  them,  ana 
delivered  his  country  tram  their  yoke ;  in  commemora- 
tion of  which  deliverance  this  festival  was  appointed. 

91.>-Xylophoria ;  a  feast  in  which  they  brought  t4>  the 
Temple  the  necessary  provision  of  wood  for  keeping  up 
the  fire  of  the  altar  of  burnt-sacrifices.  The  calendar 
of  Scallger  places  this  feast  on  the  22d  (see  the  21st  of 
the  foregoing  month). 

82.— A  feast  in  memory  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
wicked  Israelites,  whose  insolence  ooidd  not  be  other- 
wise restrained  than  by  putting  them  to  death ;  for  then 
Judea  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles.  They  al- 
lowed these  wicked  Israelites  three  days  to  reform ;  but 
as  they  showed  no  signs  of  repentance,  they  were  con- 
demned to  death  (MegUl.  Taanith).  • 
[From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  month,  the 
comet  is  Bound^  to  warn  of  the  approaching  new  civil 
year.]    See  Ykax. 

FTHANDi  or  TISRL 

ThB  mventh  mcred^Jlrst  eMl  month;  thirty  days;  moon 
of  SBrrmiiiB  w  Ootobbb. 

Day  1.— New  moon.    Beginning  of  the  civU  year. 

The  Feast  of  Trumpets  (Lev.  xxili,  24 ;  Numb,  xxix, 
1,2). 
8._Fast  for  the  death  of  Gedallah  (3  Kings  xxv,  25 ;  Jer. 
xli,2). 

The  same  day,  the  abolition  of  written  contracts. 
The  wicked  kings  having  forbidden  the  Israelites  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  God,  when  they  were  restored 
to  liberty  the  Asmonceans  or  Maccabees  ordained  that 
the  name  of  God  should  be  written  in  contracts  after 
this  manner:  ^^In  such  a  year  of  the  high-priest  N., 
who  is  minister  of  the  most  high  God,**  etc.  The 
ludges  to  whom  the«e  writings  were  presented  decreed 
they  should  be  satisfied,  saying,  for  example,  ^^On  such 
a  day,  such  a  debtor  shall  pay  such  a  sum,  according 
to  his  promise,  after  which  the  schedule  shall  be  torn.'* 
But  it  was  found  that  the  name  of  God  was  taken  away 
out  of  the  writing,  and  thus  the  whole  became  useless 
and  inelliDctual ;  ror  which  reason  they  abolished  all 
theie  written  contracts,  and  appointed  a  festival  day  In 
memory  of  it  (MeffUL  'I\tamth^  c  7). 
6.— The  death  of  twenty  Israelites.    Rabbi  AUba,  son  of 

Joseph,  dies  in  prison. 
7. — A  fast  on  account  of  the  worshipping  the  gidden  calf, 
and  of  the  sentence  God  pronounced  against  Israel  in 
consequence  of  that  crime  (Elxod.  xxxii,  6-3,  34). 

10.— -A  fast  of  expiation  (Lev.  xxill,  10,  etc). 

15.— The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  its  ocUve  (Lev.  xxiii, 
S4). 

21.— Uosanna-Rabba.  The  seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of 
TabemacleSf  or  the  Feast  of  Branches. 

12. — The  octave  of  the  Feast  of  Tabemarles. 

83.— The  r^oicing  for  the  law;  a  solemnity  in  memory  of 
the  covenant  that  the  Ix>rd  made  with  the  Hebrews  in 
giving  them  the  law  by  the  mediation  of  Moses. 

On  this  same  day,  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple (1  Kings  viU,  65,  66). 

SO.— Alternate  of  the  first  new  moon  of  the  following  month. 

MARCIIESVAN  or  BLX. 

The  eighth  taered^  oeermd  civd  month;  tteenty-ninii  dayt; 
moon  of  OcTonEB  or  Novxhdbb. 

Day  1. — ^nie  new  moon,  or  first  day  of  the  month. 

6,  7.— A  fast,  because  Nebnchadnexsar  put  out  the  eyes 
of  Zedekiah,  after  he  had  slain  his  children  before  his 
iace  (2  Kings  xxv,  7 ;  Jer.  Hi,  lOx 
19.— A  fast  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  (Thunday  ?],  and  the 
Monday  following,  to  expiate  faults  committed  on  occa- 
sion of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (CaUndary  ed.  Barto- 

loociX 

SS.~A  fBast  or  memorial  of  the  stones  of  the  altar,  pro- 
faned by  the  Greeks,  which  were  laid  aside  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  prophet  who  oonld  declare  to  what  use  they 
might  be  appUed  (1  Maec.  iv,  46 ;  Megill.  Taan.  c.  8). 

M.— A  feast  In  memory  of  some  places  possessed  by  the 
Cuthitee,  which  the  Israelites  reoovered  at  their  return 
tnm  the  captivity. 
A  dispute  of  Rabbin  Jochanan,  son  of  Zadiai,  against 


the  Saddueees,  who  pretended  that  the  loaves  of  the 
first-fruits  (Lev.  xxill,  17,  IS)  were  not  to  be  oflTered  on 
the  altar,  but  to  be  eaten  hot  (J/c(^2i'.  IkuuL  c  9). 

GHI8LEU. 
The  ninth  mered^  third  civil  month;  thirty  day$;  vioon 

of  NOTEMBBB  or  DEOSMUBS. 

Day  1. — ^New  moon,  or  the  first  day  of  the  month. 

8. — A  feast  in  memory  of  the  idols  which  the  Asmonseans 
threw  out  of  the  courtv,  where  the  Gentiles  had  placed 
them  KUtftai,  Taanith). 

6. — A  fast  in  memory  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  torn  and 
burnt  by  Jehoiaklm  (Jer.  xxxvi,  23). 

7. — A  feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 
son  of  Antipater,  who  was  always  an  enemy  to  the 
sages  {MeffiU.  Tamu  c  11). 
21.— The  feast  of  Mount  Geridm.  The  Jews  relate  that 
when  tlieir  high-prleet  Simon,  with  his  priests,  went 
out  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Cutheans  or  Sa- 
maritans went  also,  and  desired  this  prince  to  give  them 
the  "Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  sell  them  a  part  of 
Mount  Moriah,  which  request  Alexander  granted.  But 
the  hlgh-prieet  of  the  Jews  afterward  presenting  him- 
self, and  Alexander  asking  him  what  he  desired,  Simon 
entreated  him  not  to  suffer  the  Samaritans  to  destroy 
the  Temple.  The  king  replied  to  him  that  he  delivered 
that  people  into  his  hands,  and  he  might  do  what  he 

Jdeased  with  them.  Then  the  high-priest  and  inhab- 
tants  of  rlemsalem  took  the  Samaritans,  bored  a  h<de 
throngh  their  beds,  and,  tying  them  to  their  horses* 
tails,  dragged  them  along  to  Mount  Gerizim,  which  they 
ploughed  and  sowed  with  tares.  Just  as  the  Samaritsns 
had  intended  to  do  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  In 
memory  of  this  event  they  instituted  this  festival 
(comp.  SiVAM  25). 

24.— Prayers  for  rain  iCalendar  Bartolood). 

26. — ^The  dedication  or  renewing  of  the  Temple,  profaned 
by  order  of  Antlochns  Epiphanes,  and  purified  by  Ju- 
das Maccabnus  (1  Macr.  iv,  52;  2  Msec.  11, 16;  John 
X,  22).  This  feast  is  kept  with  its  octave.  Joi^phus 
says  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  the  Feast  of  IJj^hts, 
perttsps,  he  says,  because  this  good  fortune  of  restoring 
the  Temple  to  its  ancient  use  appeared  to  the  Jews  as  a 
new  day  (Ant.  xil,  11).  But  the  Jewii>h  authors  give 
another  reason  for  the  name  of  lights.  They  report 
that  when  they  were  employed  In  cleansing  the  Temple, 
after  it  had  been  profaned  by  the  Greeks,  they  founa 
there^mly  one  small  phial  of  oil,  sealed  up  by  the  high- 
priest,  which  would  hardly  suffice  to  keep  In  the  lamps  fo 
much  as  one  night ;  but  Grod  permitted  that  It  should  last 
several  days,  tUl  they  had  time  to  make  more,  in  mem- 
ory of  which  the  Jews  lighted  up  several  lamps  in  their 
synagogues  and  at  the  doors  of  their  houses.  (See  ?el- 
den,  2>0  Stined.  lib.  til,  cap.  13.)  Others  afflini  (as  the 
Sehoia»tieal  Hititory^  also  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Cardi- 
nal Hugo,  on  1  Maoc.  iv,  62)  that  the  appellation  of  the 
Feast  of  Lights  was  a  memorial  of  that  fit e  from  heav- 
en which  inflamed  the  wood  on  the  altar  of  bumt-ofler- 
Ings,  as  related  in  2  Blacc.  i,  22. 

Seme  think  this  feast  of  the  dedication  was  instituted 
In  memory  of  Judith.  (See  Sigon.  De  Jiipubl.  IJebr. 
lib.  ill,  cap.  18.)  But  it  is  doubted  whether  this  ought 
to  be  understood  of  Judith,  daughter  of  Merari,  who 
killed  Ifolofemee,  or  of  another  Judith,  daughter  of 
Mattathias,  and  sister  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  who  slew 
Nlcanor,  as  they  tell  us.  (See  Gans,  ZmiaeA  David; 
Millenar.  4,  an.  622,  et  apud  Selden,  De  Synrdriiti^  lib. 
lil,  cap.  13,  n.  11.)  This  last  Judith  Is  known  only  in 
the  writings  of  the  rabbins,  and  is  not  mentioned  either 
In  the  Maccabees  or  in  Josephns.  But  tliere  is  great 
likelihood  that  the  Jews  have  altered  the  Gre<  k  hb<iory 
of  Judith  to  place  it  in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabirus. 
A  prayer  for  rain.    Time  of  sowing  begins  In  Judaea. 

90. — Alternate  of  the  new  moon  of  the  following  month. 

TEBETH. 

The  tenth  mered^  fnttrth  eivU  month;  twenty^nine  dayof 
moon  of  Dkcemdkb  or  Javuaby. 

Day  1. — New  moon. 

S.— A  fast«  because  of  the  translation  of  the  law  out  of 
Hebrew  into  Greek.    This  day  and  the  three  following 
days  were  overcast  by  thick  darkness. 
The  fitst  of  the  tenth  month  (Cal^nd.  Bariolocri). 
9. — A  fast  for  which  the  rabbins  assign  no  rearon. 

10 A  fast  in  memory  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebi» 

chadnexzar  (2  Kings  xxv,  1). 
SS. — A  feast  in  memory  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Saddueees 
out  of  the  Sanhedrim,  where  they  had  all  the  power  in 
the  time  of  King  Alexander  Jannipus.  Rabbi  Simeon, 
son  of  Shatach,  found  means  of  excluding  them  one 
after  another,  and  of  substituting  Pharisees  {MvgiUath 
Teundth).    Comp.  Iias  18. 

SIIEBAT. 

The  eteoenfh  ttaered^  fifth  eiml  month;  thirty  daye;  mocM 
c/ Jamuakt  or  Fxbbuabt. 

Day  1.— New  moon,  or  the  flnrt  day  of  the  month. 
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S. — A  rejoicing  for  the  death  of  King  Alexander  Jannie« 

OA,  a  gmt  enemy  to  the  Pharfeeeit  {Meflill.  l^uith). 
4  or  5. — A  fMt  in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  elden  who 
cicoeeded  Joshua  (Judg.  ii,  10). 

IS. — The  beginning  of  uie  year  of  trees ;  that  if,  from 
hence  they  begin  to  count  the  four  yean  during  whidi 
t  ^ee«  were  judged  unclean,  from  the  time  of  their  being 
planted  (Lev.  xix,  83-85).  Some  place  the  beginning 
of  thete  foar  years  on  the  flrtt  day  of  the  month. 

22.— A  fieast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  one  called  Niscale- 
ntM>  who  had  ordered  the  placing  images  or  flgureri  in 
the  Temple,  which  was  forbidden  by  the  law ;  but  he 
died,  and  his  orders  were  not  ezeruted.  The  JewM 
place  this  imder  the  high-priest  Simon  the  Just.  It  is 
not  known  who  this  Nlscalenns  was  {MegiU.Taan.cll). 

88.— A  fast  for  the  wnr  of  the  ten  tribes  against  that  of 
Benjamin  (Judg.  zx). 

'Riey  aim  call  to  remembrance  the  id(4  of  MIcah 
(Judg.  XTilt). 

89.— A  memorial  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea,  an 
enemy  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace,  vi,  1 ;  MeqilL  TaanUh), 

30.-^Uemate  new  moon  of  the  next  month. 

ADAR. 

The  tH^Wh  rniered^  tdxth  ricU  month;  twen^'^ni  dayt; 
moon  qf  Ferbuakt  or  Makcdu 

Day  1.— New  moon. 

7 A  fast,  because  of  the  death  of  Moses  (Dent,  ^txxir,  6). 

&,  9.— The  trumpet  sounded  by  way  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  rain  that  fell  in  this  month,  and  to  pray  for  it  in  fu- 
ture {MegUiath  Taanilh), 
A  fast  in  memorv  of  the  schlnn  between  the  rahooU  of 
Shammal  and  Ulllel  [called  Taanith  TMdehlm]. 
'^13.-— .A  feast  in  memory  <^  the  death  of  two  pronely  tea, 
HoUianus  and  Pipus  hjs  brother,  whom  one  Tyriniis  or 
Turianus  would  have  compelled  to  break  the  law,  in  the 
rity  of  Laodicea ;  but  they  chose  rather  to  die  than  to 
art  contrary  to  the  hiw  (Selden,  De  Synedr.  lib.  HI,  cap. 
13,  ex  MecfW.  TMinUh). 

13.— lOrtther's  fast ;  probably  In  memory  of  that  of  Esth.  iv, 
16  (Geneb.  and  Bartoloi^). 

A  feast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Nicanor,  an  enemy 
of  the  Jews  (V  Hacc.  vii,  44;  2  Mace,  xr,  80,  etc). 
Some  of  the  Hebrews  insist  that  Nicanor  was  killed  by 
Judith,  sister  of  Judas  MaccalMeus. 

14— The  Bnt  Purim,  or  lesser  Feast  of  Lots  (Esth.  ix.  81). 
The  Jews  in  the  provinces  ceased  from  the  slaughter  of 
their  enemies  on  Nisan  14,  and  on  that  day  made  great 
rejoicing;  but  the  Jews  of  Shtishan  continued  tho 
slaughter  till  the  15th ;  therefore  Mordeeai  settled  the 
Fea/>t  of  Lots  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  this  month. 

1&  —The  great  Feast  of  Purim  or  Lots ;  the  second  Purim. 
These  three  days,  the  IStli,  14tb,  and  15th,  are  common- 
ly called  the  days  of  Mordeeai,  though  the  feast  for  tho 
death  of  Nicanor  has  no  relation  either  to  Esther  or  to 
Mordeeai. 

The  collectors  of  the  half  shekel,  paid  bv  every  Israel- 
ite (Kxod.  zzx,  13),  received  it  on  Adar  15  in  tho  cities, 
and  on  the  25th  in  the  Temple  (Talmud,  Shekilim). 

17.— Th^  deliverance  of  the  sages  of  Israel,  who,  living 
trom  the  persecution  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  king  of  the 
Jews,  retired  into  the  city  of  Koolik  in  Arabia;  but, 
finding  themselves  In  danger  of  being  sacrifired  by  the 
Gentiles,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  they  escaped  by 
night  {Metrill  Toumith\ 

20.— A  feast  in  memory  of  the  rain  obtained  from  God  by 
one  called  Onlas  llam-magel,  during  a  great  drouglit  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  Jannseus  (Mtmll.  Taanilh). 

23.— The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  v1, 
16).  The  day  Is  not  known,  so  some  put  it  on  the  16th ; 
the  Catmdar  of  Sigonios  puts  it  on  the  23d. 

2S. — A  feast  in  oommemoratlon  of  the  repeal  of  the  decree 
by  which  the  kings  of  Greece  had  forbidden  the  Jews 
to  drcnmcise  their  children,  to  obeerve  the  Sabbath,  and 
to  decUne  fntign  worship  (MegUL  JUaniUL,  et  Gemar. 
TauutUh,  e.  2).— Galmet,  Append. 

VE-ADAR. 

Imteboalast  Momtil 

Whtn  the  year  wmM^  of  thirteen  lunar  mon'hs^  they  place 
Atv,  by  way  of  intercalation^  the  eeeortd  month  of  Adaxy  or 
Ve-Adar.    See  Ykab. 

IT.  Modem  JuSan  Calendar  of  the  Temperature  and 
Agricultural  Products  ofPaletUnefor  each  Month  of  the 
Year, — These  were  first  carefiiUy  collected  by  J.  G. 
Bnhle,  in  a  prize  essay  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Gdttingen,  printed  in  Latin  among  their  transac- 
tions under  the  title  Calendarium  Paleetince  (Economu 
cum  (1785),  and  translated  at  large  by  Mr.  Taylor  in 
the  FraffjnenU  added  to  his  edition  of  Calmet's  Diction' 
ary  (iii,  6D3  sq.),  of  which  the  subjoined  synopsis  is  an 
abridgment.  Much  valuable  information,  similarly 
obtained  from  Oriental  itineraries,  combined  with  per- 


sonal observation,  may  be  tound  in  Kitto*8  Pky$.  HitL 
of  Palest,  vol.  ii,  ch.  vii.     See  also  tho  art.  Palestine. 

JANUARY. 

We*ither, — According  to  the  seasons  (q.  v.)  as  divided  among 
the  Ilebrawn,  this  month  Is  the  second  in  winter,  and  the  c<4d 
is  more  or  less  severe  in  different  situations.  There  Is  fre- 
quently a  considerable  fall  of  enow,  which,  however,  U  speed- 
ily dissolved  in  most  places.  In  the  plain  of  Jericho  the  cold 
is  little  felt  (Josephus,  Wary  v,  4).  lleavy  rains  now  fall,  es- 
pecially in  the  night,  which  swell  tho  rivers  and  lakes.  I'larly 
in  the  day  the  thermometer  is  generally  between  40°  and  46°, 
and  it  does  not  rise  above  3°  or  4°  in  tlie  afternoon.  Toward 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  it  becomes 
so  hot  that  travellers  cannot,  without  some  difficulty,  prose- 
cute their  Journey.    The  wind  is  generally  north  or  east. 

Prodvutions, — All  kinds  of  grain  or  com  are  now  sown. 
The  beans  are  In  blossom,  and  trees  in  leaf.  Earliest  appears 
the  blossom  of  tho  almond  here,  even  before  it  has  leaves.  If 
the  winter  be'  mild,  the  violet  fig  (of  a  longer  shape  than  the 
simimer  fig,  and  gathered  early  in  the  spring)  is  still  found  on 
the  trees,  though  they  are  stripped  of  their  leaves.  The  mistle- 
toe and  the  cotton-tree  now  flourish.  Among  the  flowers  and 
garden  herbs  of  this  month,  the  canliflower,  the  blue  and  tho 
white  hyacintli,  the  gold-streaked  daffodil,  diflTerent  violets, 
ttdips  in  great  variety,  wormwood,  the  lentlsc-treo,  anemones, 
ranunculuses,  and  colcbicas,  a  kind  of  lily  resembling  the  Per- 
sian when  blown. 

FEBRUARY. 

Weather.— TM»  Is  much  the  same  as  during  the  last  month, 
except  tiMt  toward  the  dora,  in  southerly  parts,  the  snow  and 
rain  begin  to  cease.  Like  the  other  features  of  the  rainy  sen- 
son,  this  month  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  heavy  showers  of 
rain  and  sometimes  falls  of  snow.  The  sky  is  fluently  cov- 
ered with  clear  light  clouds;  the  atmosphere  becomes  warm; 
the  wind  continuing  north  or  east,  but  latteriy  changing  west- 
ward. During  the  first  14  days  the  mercury  usually  stands 
between  42°  and  47°. 

/VcWve/umc.— The  latter  crops  ara  now  appearing  above 
ground,  and  a  delightful  verdure  begins  to  be  peen  on  every 
side.  Barley  continues  to  be  sown  till  tho  middle  of  the 
month ;  beans  acquire  a  husk,  and  are  soon  fit  for  use ;  canli- 
fiowers  and  parsnips  are  now  gathered;  the  peach  and  early 
apple  tree  are  blossoming,  and  a  gi^eat  variety  of  herbs  are  in 
flower,  which,  sajrs  a  traveller,  ''*'  render  these  parts  so  delight- 
ful that  the  beholder  Is  often  charmed  and  transported  at  the 
sight**  (see  Thomson's  Traoele^  i,  187). 

MARCH. 

Wea'her.—\n  Palestine  this  month  is  the  forentnner  of 
spring,  but  rain**,  with  thunder  and  hail,  are  not  yet  over  (Po- 
cocke*H  Travclfy  Ii,  11).  The  weather  Is  genenilly  warm  and 
temperate,  except  on  the  mountains,  and  sometimes  extreme- 
ly hot,  especially  In  the  plain  of  Jericho  (Thomson's  Travels^ 
ii,  27).  In  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  mercury  stands  at 
52°,  and  nearer  the  close  between  5G°  and  5S°  (Russel,  yl7e/>/>o, 
p.  140,  IBO).  Toward  the  end,  the  rivers  are  much  swollen  by 
rain  and  the  thawing  of  snow  upon  the  tops  of  mountains 
(ICgmont  and  lleyraan's  Travels^  i,  33R).  Earthquakes  some- 
times take  place,  and  they  are  accounted  for  by  Shaw  in  his 
TraveV»y  p.  136. 

ProdnctionH. — While  the  wheat  Is  scarcely  In  ear,  the  bar- 
ley is  now  ripe  in  Jericho  (Shaw's  Travels^  p.  200, 291).  Indian 
wheat,  rice,  and  com  of  Damascus  are  now  sown  in  Lower 
Egypt  (Thomson's  TVau*'/*,  ii,  1C9).  Several  kinds  of  pulse, 
as  beans,  lentils,  and  chick-pease,  become  ripe  iltiner.  R.  Tn- 
del.  p.  103).  Every  tree  is  at  this  time  in  full  leaf  (Ruseel's 
Aleppo^  p.  10).  The  fig,  the  palm,  etc.,  together  with  many 
shrubs  and  herbs,  are  now  In  blossom.  The  Jericho  plum  be- 
gins to  ripen.  Tlie  vine,  having  yielded  its  first  clusters,  is 
pruned.  Various  aromatic  garden  herbs  are  becoming  fit  for 
use. 

APRIL. 

Weather.— The  "hitter  rains"  (^ip^^,  5^imo«)  now  fall, 
as  Korte  asserts  (Reise  naeh  dem  t/elabten  Jjande^  p.  45>0);  and 
Shaw  affirms  that  none  are  observed  after  them  until  summer 
( Travel 8^  p.  290).  The  rain  ceases  about  the  close  of  the  month, 
and  the  sky  generally  becomes  serene.  The  sun's  heat  is  ex- 
cessive in  tho  plains  of  Jericho,  but  in  other  parts  of  Judaea 
the  spring  is  now  most  delightful  (Maundrell's  Jour.  p.  96). 
Concerning  the  meteorology  of  Palestine,  some  interesting  ob- 
servations are  made  by  Mariti  (  n'a<7rn',  iii,  226)  and  Dr.  Shaw 
{Travels^  p.  283).    The  mercury  sdvanoes  from  60°  to  66°. 

Produetiorni.— The  time  of  harvest  depends  upon  the  dura- 
tion of  the  rainy  season.  After  the  rains  cease,  the  com  soon 
arrives  at  maturity,  according  to  the  situation.  Wheat,  zea 
or  spelt,  and  barley,  now  ripen  (Korte*8  Rnse^  p.  187;  Itiver. 
Hief^m^rnK  p.  93).  The  spring  fig  is  still  hard  (Shaw,  p.  290). 
The  almond  and  orange  trees  now  produce  fruit  (Maundrell,  p. 
62),  and  the  terebinth-tree  ('*oak,"  Celsil  Werobo*.  p.  34)  Is  in 
blossom  (Sandys,  p  176).  A  new  shoot,  bearing  fruit,  springs 
from  that  branch  of  the  vine  that  was  left  in  the  former  month, 
which  must  now  be  lopped  (Brocard,  Defcript.  T.  S.  p.  332). 
Syria  and  Palestine  produce  canes  f^om  which  they  obtain  su- 
gar (lenstius  von  Rheinfelden,  Hierosoljrm.  Pilqerfahrt^  p.  46, 
47).    Tulips,  ranunculuses,  anemones,  etc,  etc.,  arc  now  in 
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floorer  at  Aleppo  and  Tripoli  (Theveootf  ill,  92;  Rauwolf,  I, 
bS).  The  grass  is  now  veiy  high,  and  the  Arabs  lead  out  their 
horses  to  pasture  (Mariti,  il,  SS,  28).  The  same  is  likevrise 
done  in  F^isia  (Chardin,  iii,  12). 

MAY. 

Weath^.—Tn  this  month  the  summer  season  commences, 
when  the  exceselre  heat  of  the  sun  renders  the  earth  tntrren 
(Korte,  p.  257).  A  few  showers  are  observed  about  Aleppo, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  hall  and  thunder  (Kussel,  p.  151). 
At  the  b^inning  of  the  montli  the  mercury  reaches  70° ;  then 
it  rises  gradiuillj  fttnn  76°  to  80°,  being  greatly  affected  by 
the  direction  of  the  variable  winds.  The  snows  on  I^ebanon 
thaw  rapidly  now,  but  the  cold  is  still  very  sharp  on  the  sum- 
mits (Maundrell,  p.  2S6). 

Produetiona.— The  harvest  Is  completed  during  this  month. 
Wheat  is  now  cut  in  Galilee  (llaseelquiMt,  p.  81).  Abotit  the 
banning  of  the  month  barley  is  generally  ripe  (f^gmont  and 
Heyman*s  Travrbi^  ii,  27).  Rice,  however,  Is  not  quite  rijic 
(Schweigger,  p.  S17).  The  early  apples  in  Palestine  now  come 
to  maturity,  at  least  toward  the  end  of  tliis  month  (Kococke, 
ii,  12fi).  The  common  early  apples  may  now  be  gatliered  in 
tho  warmer  situations,  but  tlie  better  varieties  ripen  later 
(Shaw's  Traoelg^  p.  129).  Cotton  is  said  to  be  sown  in  the 
Holy  I^nd  at  this  period  (Uasselqntst,  p.  176).  The  early 
shoots  of  the  vine,  wltich  had  been  loppeid,  now  produce  tlie 
latter  grapes  (Brocard,  DcMcr,  Ter,  Sanct.  p.  882,  333).  They 
still  continue,  after  tite  harvest,  to  sow  various  garden  herbf, 
part  of  which  are  unknown  to  us;  and  many  of  them,  as  cu- 
cumbers, cauliflowers,  and  others,  come  to  maturity  twice  in 
the  same  year,  in  spring  and  autumn  (Korte,  p.  1S7).  In  Pal- 
ettJne  the  grass  and  herba  Iiave  grown  to  such  a  lielglit  thirf 
month,  tliat  when  Tlievenot  was  riding  from  Najutreth  to  Acre, 
on  the  Stii  of  May,  they  reached  the  girth  of  his  saddle  ( Voi- 
Ofju  au  Levant^  li,  671). 

JLTfE. 

Weather ^During  this  month  the  sky  Is  generally  clear, 

and  the  weather  bec<»nee  extremely  hot  (Radzivil^s  Ihrerjrin. 
Ilierowlym,  p.  27).  As  tlie  month  advances,  the  mercury 
gradually  rises  in  the  morning  fW>m  76°  to  8J° ;  in  the  after- 
noon it  stands  between  84°  and  98°  (Thevenot,  ill,  l'i2).  The 
Inhabitants  pass  their  nights  in  summer  upon  the  roofs  of  their 
liouses,  which  are  not  rendered  damp  by  any  dew  (Rurael,  p. 
152).  The  snmmlta  of  the  mountains  of  Palestine  are  not, 
however,  yet  fVee  fhmi  snow  (Pococke,  ii,  168). 

lYoUtetionB. — At  Aleppo  the  com  is  sometlnuM  not  all  cut 
htfan  the  beginning  of  June;  although  Russers  testimony 
differs  from  tliis  assertion  of  Thevenot*s,  yet  Shaw  says  that  in 
Africa  the  harvest  sometimes  lasts  till  the  end  of  June  {Trav- 
el'*^  p.  123).  The  early  flgs,  black  and  white,  now  ripen  and 
immediately  foil  off.    When  they  do  not  come  to  their  proper 

ffixe  and  maturity,  they  are  called  D*^9iO,  oXw6ot,  which 

names  are  used  for  unripe  fhiit  In  gencml.  The  process  of 
capriflcation  is  now  performed  (Shaw,  p.  296).  Apples  (a  few 
of  the  earliest  of  the  better  sorts),  plums,  mulberries,  cherries, 
etc.,  are  alw  ripe  in  this  month,  but  of  the  last  there  arc  very 
few  trees  In  Palestine.  The  cedar  gum,  or  eedrfum^  a  clear  , 
white  resin,  which  is  said  to  have  great  medicinal  virtue 
when  hardened,  distils  spontaneously  in  tlie  summer  time, 
and  without  any  incision  being  made,  from  the  bark  of  the 
coniferous  cedar.  In  extracting  a  greater  quantity,  they  cut 
the  bark  (Arvieux,  Mem.  i!,  413,  414).  Of  the  shrubs  and 
herbs,  the  balm-tree  is  worthy  of  notice,  wliicli  grows  chiefly 
about  Jericha  From  this  the  Arabs,  by  making  an  Incision, 
get  the  **  Balm  of  Gllend**  during  this  and  two  following  months 
(Sandys,  Tote,  p.  107).  The  Arabs,  as  tlie  summer  advances, 
lead  their  flocks  to  the  hills  northward  (De  la  Roque,  Vouagt , 
p.  174;  RadzivU,  p.  45). 

JULY. 

Weather.— AM  travellers  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  open 
air  this  month  aflirm  that  the  hcnt  is  now  extremely  intense. 
Radaivil  found  the  brooks  of  the  **•  valley  of  the  terebinths'* 
dried  up  on  the  9th.  At  Jerusalem  the  heat  is  much  less  than 
about  Jericho  {Peregrin.  llinroMoL  p.  97,  98).  The  snow  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  thawing  gradually  during  tlie  summer, 
yields  a  large  supply  of  water  to  the  brooks  below.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  affirmed  that  the  snows  on  the  summita  of  lA!h- 
anon  are  entirely  dissolved  every  year  (Korte,  p.  419).  The 
winds  generally  blow  from  the  west,  but,  when  they  fail,  tho 
heat  is  excessive.  The  mercury  usually  stands,  in  the  bcfrin- 
ning  of  the  month,  at  80°,  and  toward  the  end  at  85°  or  86° 
(Russel,  p.  152,  153). 

Ptodtie'iong. — Grapes  are  now  ripe  about  Aleppo,  but  re- 
main till  November  or  December  (Korte,  p.  571).  I>ates  are 
to  be  found  ripe  at  Jericho,  but  they  seldom  come  to  maturity 
at  Jenisalem  (Shaw,  p.  3{l7).  Apple  and  pear  trees  pres^ent 
ripe  fniit,  but  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  nectarine  yields  a 
fruit  most  agreeable  In  flavor  and  Immense  in  sire  (^haw,  p. 
139,  130).  The  vintage  begins  in  favored  situations.  The 
cauliflower  and  parsnip  are  sown  this  month  (RuspcI,  p.  ^U: 
Shaw,  p.  126).  The  gourd  called  ci'rtti  ripens  (Rusw\  p.  25). 
Thero  is  no  longer  a  supply  of  pasturage  for  the  cattle  (Shaw, 
pi  160). 

AUGUST. 

Weniher. — ^The  sky  Is  serene  and  ikir  during  this  month, 
and  the  hea  t  is  extreme  (SchuIz,  LeiL  d.  Hdehgt.  v,  272>.    The 


mercury,  until  those  days  when  the  clouds  rise,  continues  the 
same  as  in  tlie  last  month ;  afterward  it  falls  about  4°  or  5°. 
So  at  Aleppo  (RusseL,  p.  153).  On  the  18th  snow  Is  seen  on 
the  summita  of  Lebanon  (Korte,  Jteiae^  p.  471). 

Produe  umjt.— Tlie  first  dusters  of  the  vhie,  which  blossom- 
ed at  Antaradns  in  March,  now  come  to  maturity,  and  are 
ready  for  gathering  (Brocard,  p.  833).  Tlie  fig,  properly  so 
called,  which  remains  a  long  while  on  the  tree,  and  is  always 
reckoned,  in  the  sacred  writings,  among  summer  fniit,  may 
now  be  gathered  at  Algiers  (Shaw,  p.  129).  The  cultivated 
olive-tree  yields  ripe  olives  thJU  month  In  tlie  en\irons  of  Jeri- 
cho  (Tschudi,  lUiftin).  Pomegranates  ripen.  The  shnib  at- 
i/ei.wt^  broiq^ht  out  of  li^gypt  into  Palestine,  puts  forth  leaves 
this  month,  and  then  fragrant  blossoms,  wliich  the  Turks,  by 
various  artificial  methods,  endeavor  to  produce  sooner  (Rau- 
wolf,  i,  5S). 

8EFTE.MBER. 

Weattter. — The  mercury  remains  the  same  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month  as  at  the  end  of  August,  except  that  in  the  after- 
noon it  rises  (Kusiel,  p.  14).  Although  the  days  are  very  hot, 
the  nighto  are  extremely  cold  (Schuize,  p.  417-420).  Rain 
falls  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  but  tlie  raiqy  season  gen- 
erally ccanmences  now  (Tschudi,  p.  S86). 

Prodvetion*. — Russel  says  that  the  Syrians  begin  to  plough 
about  the  end  of  this  month  (A  leppo^  p.  16).  The  palm  pre- 
sents ripe  dates  now  in  Upper  Egypt  (Radzlvil,  p.  173).  The 
pomegranate,  pear,  and  plum  trees  are  laden  with  fruit  in 
this  month  in  the  gardens  of  Damascus  (Schuize,  p.  443). 
According  to  Korte,  cotton,  which  was  sown  the  year  before, 
end  has  lain  all  the  winter,  is  now  gathered  ripe  {JUise,  p. 
576). 

OCTOBER. 

Weather.— The  extreme  heat  Is  now  abated,  although  still 
great  in  the  daytime,  the  air  leing  much  refreshed  by  cold  in 
the  nighty  by  which  the  dew,  that  Is  much  more  dense  in  this 
southern  climate.  Is  frozen  (Korte,  p.  257).    The  rains  which 

now  fall  are  called  early  or  former  rains  (H'nl*^,  irpwi/uoi),  and 

come  In  frequent  showers.  The  winds  are  seldom  very  strong, 
but  variable.  After  the  rains  the  mercury  descends  gradual- 
ly to  60°  (Russers  Aleppo^  p.  155). 

Prodvetioru.—\Vhctit  is  sown  by  the  Arabs  about  Algiers 
in  the  middle  of  this  month  (Shaw,  p.  123)  Rn^sel  informs 
us  that  it  is  sown  at  Aleppo  about  the  same  time;  so  that  It 
seems  probable  this  is  the  time  of  sowing  it  In  Palestine  (^  Ze/y- 
7  ft,  p.  16).  The  third  clusters  of  the  vine,  which  in  the  month 
of  May  had  produced  apother  small  branch,  loaded  with  the 
latter  grapes,  must  be  gathered  thb  month  (Brocard;  p.  833). 
Tlie  olive-tree  produces  ripe  olives  toward  the  Istter  end  of 
October  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  the  poin^ninnte  also 
now  yields  ripe  miit  at  the  same  place  (lliist,  p.  804,  307). 
liettuces,  endives,  cresses,  spinach,  beets,  etc.,  may  be  gather- 
ed at  Algiers  from  this  month  till  June  (Shaw*s'  Travelt^  p. 
126). 

NOVEMBER. 

Weather.— If  the  rains  have  not  already  fallen,  they  certain- 
ly  fall  this  month  (Shaw's  TVtirclo,  p.  3^0).  The  8un>  heat, 
although  not  so  g^'eat  in  the  daytime.  Is,  however,  sUll  vio- 
lent; but  the  nlghta  are  very  cold  and  uncomfortable  for 
travellers,  many  of  whom  journey  by  night,  car^-ing  torches 
before  them  (Cotovic.  Ilin.  HieroK.  p.  834).  The  mercury,  as 
the  month  advances,  gradually  faUs  fh>m  60°  to  50°  (Russel, 
p.  156). 

yV'  <ft/c'fo9iA— This  is  the  time  for  the  general  sowing  of 
com,  as  wheat,  zea  or  srelt,  and  barley.  In  Palestine,  at  Alep- 
po, and  In  Lower  Egypt  (Korie,  p.  189;  Shaw.  p.  123).  Dates 
are  still  pvthered  In  r^gypt  in  the  middle  of  this  montli  (Thom- 
son, ii.  176).  The  trres  till  this  period  retain  their  leaves; 
and  at  Aleppo  tho  vintage  lasta  to  the  15th  lost  (Russel,  p.  14). 

DECEMBER. 

Weather.— Th\%  Is  the  first  winter  month ;  the  cold  is  pierc- 
ing, and  sometimes  fatal  to  those  not  innrcd  to  the  climate. 
Yet  rain  i»  more  common  than  snow,  which,  when  It  falls, 
very  quickly  tliaww  (Korte,  p.  685;  Mariti,  ii.  187).  Tho 
winds,  as  In  the  Isst  month,  usually  blow  from  the  east  or 
north.  They  are  seldom  violent.  The  meicury  stands  at  46°, 
and  Is  subject  to  very  slight  alterations  (Rusrel,  p.  If  5,  156). 

Prodveti<^n».—GoTTk  and  pulse  are  sown  during  thiii  month, 
as  at  the  end  of  October.  Sugar-canes  now  ripen,  snd  are 
cut  down  at  C^rus  (Cotovleus,  Ithver.  Ilino:  p.  137).  llie 
grass  and  herbs  are  again  springing  out  of  the  ground  after 
the  rains,  and  the  Arabs  now  drive  their  flocks  down  from  the 
mountains  into  the  plaina  (Rauw<df,  1, 118).  See  Agbioultuuc. 

CALENDAR,  Romak.  For  this  in  its  most  com- 
plete and  final  form,  the  world  is  indebted  to  Julius 
Ciesar,  ii-ho,  daring  his  office  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  un- 
dcrtooli;  the  memorable  task  known  as  the  '*  reform 
of  the  calendar."  The  Roman  year  had  hitherto  con- 
sisted of  855  da^^s,  with  a  month  of  thirty  dnys  inter- 
calated every  third  year,  so  that  the  average  length 
of  the  year  was  H65  days.  Tliis  arrangement  was  at- 
tributed to  Numa  Pompilius,  who  added  two  months 
to  the  short  year  of  Romulus ;  its  regulation  was  left 
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to  the  pontiff^  If  the  intercalation  had  been  regular- 
Ijr  made,  the  Romans  would  have  lost  nearly  one  day 
in  every  four  3'6ars,  since  the  real  length  of  the  solar 
year  is  about  365^  days ;  butihe  business  was  so  care- 
ieasly  executed  that  the  difference  between  the  civil 
and  the  solar  year  sometimes  amounted  to  several 
months.  Ciesar  called  on  the  astronomers,  especially 
on  Sosigenes  of  Alexandria,  to  rectify  the  discrepancy 
and  prevent  future  error.  It  was  determined  to  make 
the  first  of  January  of  the  Roman  year  U.C-  709  coin- 
cide with  the  first  of  January  of  the  solar  year  which 
we  call  B.C.  45.  But  it  was  calculated  that  this  Jan. 
1  of  the  year  U.C.  709  would  be  67  days  in  advance  of 
the  true  time;  in  other  words,  it  would  not  concur 
with  Jan.  1  of  B.C.  45,  but  with  Oct.  22  of  B.C.  46. 
Two  Intercalary  months,  making  together  67  days, 
were  therefore  inserted  between  the  last  day  of  No- 
vember and  the  first  of  December  of  the  year  U.C. 
708.  An  intercalary  month  of  28  days  had  already 
been  added  to  February  of  that  year,  according  to  the 
old  method.  The  Roman  year  706  was  thus  made  to 
consist  in  all  of  the  prodigious  number  of  445  days  (i.  e. 
855+23  +  67).  It  was  hence  scoffingly  called  **the 
year  of  confusion  ;'*  more  justly  it  should  be  named,  as 
Macrobius  observes,  **  the  last  year  of  conftision. ' '  To 
prevent  future  errors,  the  year  was  lengthened  from 
355  to  865  days,  each  month  except  February  being 
lengthened  (by  one  or  two  days,  nearly  alternately), 
according  to  the  rule  which  we  still  observe.  But  as 
the  solar  year  consists  of  very  nearly  865^  days,  it  was 
manifestly  necessary  to  add  one  day  in  every  four 
years,  and  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  February,  as  at 
piewnt  in  our  "leap  3'ear."  Such  was  the  famous 
Julian  CaUwlar^  which,  with  a  slight  alteration,  con- 
tinues in  use  in  all  Christian  countries  to  the  present 
day. 

Grrgyrian  Calendar. — ^Tbe  addition  of  one  day  for 
every  four  years  would  be  correct  if  the  solar  year 
oonsbted  exactly  of  365^  days,  or  365  days  and  6  hours ; 
but,  in  fact,  it  consists  of  only  365  days,  5  hours,  47 
minutes,  51^  seconds ;  so  that  the  Julian  year  is  longer 
than  the  true  solar  year  by  about  12  minutes.  Cic- 
sar's  astronomers  are  supposed  to  have  been  aware  of 
this,  but  to  have  neglected  it.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  .\.D.  1582,  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  year  was 
found  to  be  about  13  davs  behind  the  true  time,  the 
vernal  equinox  falling  on  the  11th  instead  of  the  21st 
of  March,  its  date  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325. 
The  tim?  of  E^ter,  therefore,  and  of  the  other  mova- 
ble festivals,  had  been  unsettled  by  the  pro^essivc 
recession  of  days,  and  it  was  matter  of  importunce  for 
eccltrsiastic  il  as  well  as  civil  purposes  that  the  calen- 
dar shouM  be  rectified.  Pope  Gregory  XI 11  (q.  v.) 
therefore  *' ordained  that  ten  days  should  be  deducted 
from  the  year  1582,  by  calling  what,  according  to  the 
old  calendar,  would  have  been  reckoned  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  15th  of  October,  1582 ;  and  in  order  that  this 
displacement  might  not  recur,  it  was  further  ordained 
that  every  hundredth  yenr  (1800,  1900,  2100,  etc.) 
(•honld  not  be  counted  a  leap-year,  except  every  fourth 
hundredth,  beginning  with  2000.  In  this  way  the  dif- 
ference between  the  civil  and  the  natural  ^-ear  will  not 
amount  to  a  day  in  5000  years.  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  part  of  Italy  the  pope  was  exactly  obeyed.  In 
France  the  change  took  place  in  the  same  jear,  by 
calling  the  10th  the  20th  of  December.  In  the  Low 
Countries,  the  change  was  from  the  15th  of  December 
to  the  25th  ;  but  it  was  resisted  by  the  Protestant  part 
of  the  community  till  the  year  1700.  The  Romanist 
nations  in  general  adopted  the  tttfle  ordained  by  their 
sovereign  pontiff;  but  the  Protestants  were  then  too 
much  infiamed  against  Romanism  in  all  its  relations 
to  receive  even  a  purely  scientific  improvement  from 
such  hands.  The  Lutherans  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the  Low  Countries, 
at  length  gave  way  in  1700,  when  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  omit  e/ie«e»  instead  of  ten  days.    A  bill  to  this 


effect  had  been  brought  before  the  Parliament  of  Sng^ 
land  in  1585,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  beyond 
a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  not 
till  1751,  and  after  great  inconvenience  had  been  ex- 
perienced for  nearly  two  centuries,  from  the  difference 
of  the  reckoning,  that  an  act  was  passed  (24  Geo.  II, 
1751)  for  equalizing  the  stylo  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  with  that  used  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 
It  was  then  enacted  that  eleven  days  should  be  omit- 
ted after  the  2d  of  September,  1752,  so  that  the  ensu- 
ing day  should  be  the  14th."  Kussia  still  adheres  to 
the  Old  Stylo,  so  that  her  reckoning  b  now  12  days 
behind  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Ccdewhr  of  the  Frendi  Republic. — By  a  decree  of  the 
National  Convention,  on  Nov.  24, 179ii,  it  was  ordained 
that  a  new  era  should  date  from  tho  beginning  of  the 
Republic,  Sept.  22,  1792 ;  tho  midnight  preceding 
which,  being  the  autumnal  equinox,  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  epoch,  from  which  the  years  were  to  bo  reckoned 
as  Year  One,  Year  Two,  etc.  The  year  was  divided 
into  12  months,  each  of  80  days,  to  which  new  names 
were  given,  as  Vendemiaire  (vintage  month),  Brumaire 
(foggy  month),  Frimairt  (frost  month),  etc.  The 
months  were  divided  into  periods  of  10  days,  called 
Primidi^  Duodi^  Tridi^  etc.  The  tenth  day  was  to  be 
tho  day  of  rest,  the  Christian  Sabbath  being  done 
away.  Five  intercalary  days  were  added  for  each 
year,  viz.  the  festivals  of  6'enMis,  Labor,  Action,  Re^ 
toard,  Opimon,  In  every  fifth  year  there  was  to  bo 
an  intercalary  festival  of  The  Revolution,  This  calen- 
dar went  into  use  Nov.  26, 1793,  and  was  abolished  in 
1805  by  Napoleon,  who  ordered  the  Gregorian  Calen- 
dar to  be  resumed  on  Jan.  1, 1806. — Carlyle,  French 
Revolution,  ii,  336 ;  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  s.  v. ;  Cham- 
bers's Encyclopedia, ».  v.     See  Chronology. 

CALENDAR,  Ecclesiastical.— I.  A  table  of  the 
order  and  series  of  days,  weeks,  months,  and  holy  days 
in  the  year  (so  called  from  the  calendcB,  or  first  day  of 
the  Roman  month).  The  oldest  extant  calendar  con- 
taining the  Christian  festivals  is  that  of  Silvius  (A.D. 
448),  published  in  the  Acta  Sonet.  June  (vii,  176). 
There  is  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  calendar,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  4th  century,  covering  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober and  the  whole  of  November,  which  gives  seven 
days  with  saints*  names.  It  may  be  found  in  Mai, 
Scriptor,  Veier.  nova  coUectio,  v,  1.  See  Feasts  and 
Fasts. 

II.  The  FcuH,  or  catalogues  in  which  different 
churches  preserved  the  names  of  those  saints  whom 
tiiey  especially  honored,  as  thcu*  bishops,  martyrs, 
etc.,  to  which  they  added  the  names  of  some  other 
saints,  but  generally  those  of  the  neighboring  church* 
es.  The  calendars  differed  from  the  mart3'rologie8 
in  this,  that  the  former  contained  but  few  names  of 
saints  unconnected  with  the  particular  church;  the 
latter  contained  all  the  saints  honored  by  the  whole 
Church.  The  most  ancient  known  calendar  is  that  of 
the  Roman  Church,  which,  according  to  Baillet,  was 
formed  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  under 
Pope  Liberius,  or,  accordin>^  to  Chatelain,  in  336,  un- 
der Pope  Julius  (Antwerp,  16:}4,  ed.  Boucher).  See 
Landon,  Feci,  Diet,  ii,  488.  The  most  copious  work  on 
the  subject  is  Assemani,  Kalendnria  EcclesioR  UnivermA 
(Rom.  1755,  6  vols.  4to).  The  present  Saints*  Calen- 
dar of  the  Romish  Church  is  very  copious :  it  may  be 
found,  more  or  less  complete,  in  the  Roman  almanacs 
from  year  to  year. 

The  German  Lutheran  Church  retained  the  Roman- 
ist Calendar  (with  the  saints'  days  of  that  age)  at  the 
Reformation.  Professor  Piper  constructed  in  1850  an 
Evangelical  Calendar  for  the  use  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany,  which  is  issued  annually,  full  of 
biographical  and  other  matter  of  interest,  along  with 
the  calendar  of  feasts,  fasts,  etc.  See  Piper,  Die  Ver* 
bessentng  d.  Evang.  Kalenders  (Berlin,  1850). 

The  calendar  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  stands ' 
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In  the  large  editions  of  the  Prayer-book,  consists  of 
nine  columns :  the  first  contains  the  golden  number  or 
cycle  of  the  moon ;  the  second  shows  the  days  of  the 
month  in  their  numerical  order ;  the  third  contains  the 
Dominical  or  Sunday  letter ;  the  fourth  the  calends, 
nones,  and  ides  (this  was  the  Boman  method  of  com- 
putation, and  was  used  by  the  early  Christians) ;  the 
fifth  contains  the  holy  days  of  the  Church,  as  also 
some  festivals  of  the  Romish  Church,  set  down  for 
public  convenience  rather  than  for  reverence ;  and  the 
remaining  four  contain  the  portions  of  Scripture  and 
of  the  Apocrypha  appointed  for  the  daily  lessons. 

The  list  of  saints'  days  and  festivals  includes  a  num- 
ber of  the  Romish  holidays,  properly  so  called,  viz. :  Lu- 
cian,  priest  and  martyr,  Jan.  8 ;  Hilary,  bishop  and  con- 
fessor, Jan.  13 ;  Prisca,  virgin  and  martyr,  Jan.  18 ; 
Fabian,  bishop  and  mar^,  Jan.  20 ;  Agnes,  virgin  and 
martyr,  Jan.  21 ;  Vincent,  deacon  and  martyr,  Jan. 
22;  Blasius,  bishop  and  martyr,  Feb.  8;  Agatha,  vir- 
gin and  martyr,  Feb.  5 ;  Valentine,  bishop  and  martyr, 
Feb.  14;  David,  tutelar  saint  of  Wales,  March  1; 
Cedde  or  Chad,  bishop,  March  2 ;  Perpetua,  martyr, 
March  7;  Gregor}",  bishop  and  confessor,  March  12; 
Patrick,  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland,  March  17 ;  Edward, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  March  18 ;  Benedict,  abbot, 
March  21;  Richard,  bishop,  April  3;  Ambrose,  bish- 
op, April  4;  Alphege,  archbishop,  April  19;  George, 
saint  and  martyr,  April  23 ;  Cross,  invention  of.  May 
8;  John,  saint,  evangelist,  May  C;  Dunstan,  arch- 
bishop, May  19 ;  Augustine,  archbishbp.  May  26 ; 
Bede,  venerable,  May  27 ;  Nicomede,  martyr,  June  1 ; 
Boni&oe,  bishop  and  martyr,  June  6;  Alban,  saint 
and  martyr,  June  17 ;  Edward,  translation  of,  June 
20;  Mary,  Virgin,  visitation  of,  July  2 ;  Martin,  bish- 
op and  confessor,  July  4 ;  S within,  bishop,  July  15 ; 
Margaret,  virgin  and  martyr,  July  20;  Magdalene, 
saint  Mary,  July  22 ;  Anne,  saint,  July  28 ;  Lammas 
Day,  Aug.  1 ;  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord,  Aug.  6 ; 
Jesus,  name  of.  Aug.  7;  Laurence,  archdeacon  and 
martyr,  Aug.  10;  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  Aug. 
28 ;  Jolin  Baptist,  beheading  of,  Aug.  29 ;  Giles,  abbot 
and  confessor,  Sept.  1;  Enurchus,  bishop,  Sept.  7; 
Mary,  Virgin,  nativity  of,  Sept.  8 ;  Holy  Cross,  recov- 
ery of,  Sept.  14;  Lambert,  bishop  and  martyr.  Sept 
17 ;  Cyprian,  archbishop  and  martyr,  Sept.  26  ;  Je- 
rome, priest  and  confessor,  Sept.  80 ;  Remigius,  bish- 
op, Oct.  1 ;  Faith,  virgin  and  martyr,  Oct.  6 ;  Denys, 
bishop  and  martyr,  Oct.  9;  Edward,  translation  of, 
Oct.  13 ;  Ethelrcda,  virgin,  Oct.  17 ;  Crispin,  saint  and 
martyr,  Oct.  25 ;  Leonard,  confessor,  Nov.  6 ;  Martin, 
bishop  and  confessor,  Nov.  11 ;  Britins,  bishop,  Nov. 
18 ;  Machutus,  bishop,  Nov.  15 ;  Hugh,  bishop,  Nov. 
17 ;  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  Nov.  20 ;  Cecilia,  vir- 
gin and  martyr,  Nov.  22 ;  Clement  I,  bishop  and  mar- 
tyr, Nov.  28 ;  Catharine,  virgin  and  martyr,  Nov.  25 ; 
Nicholas,  bishop,  Dec.  6;  Lucy,  virgin  and  martyr, 
Dec.  13;  O  Sapientia,Dec.  16;  Silvester,  bishop,  Dec. 
81. 

These  are  omitted  in  the  calendar  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  which  retains  only  the  scrip- 
tural festivals.  Wheatly  assigns  the  following  rea- 
sons for  their  retention  by  the  English  Church  : 

**  Some  of  them  being  retained  upon  account  of  our 
courts  of  justice,  which  usually  make  their  returns  on 
these  days,  or  else  upon  the  days  before  or  after  them, 
which  are  called  in  the  writs  Vigil.  Fest.  or  Crasi.^  as  in 
Vigil.  Martin,  Fest.  Martin,  Croat.  Mai'tin,  and  the 
like.  Others  are  probably  kept  in  the  calendar  for  the 
sake  of  such  tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  and  others, 
as  are  wont  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  their  tutelar 
saints,  as  the  Welshmen  do  of  St.  David,  the  shoe- 
makers of  St.  Crispin,  etc.  And  again,  churches  being 
in  several  places  dedicated  to  some  or  other  of  these 
saints,  it  has  been  the  usual  custom  in  such  places  to 
have  wakes  or  fairs  kept  upon  those  days,  so  that  the 
people  would  probably  be  displeased  if,  either  in  this 
or  the  former  case,  their  favorite  saint's  name  should 


be  left  out  of  the  calendar.  Besides,  the  historiea 
which  were  writ  before  the  Reformation  do  frequently 
speak  of  transactions  happening  upon  such  a  holy  day, 
or  about  such  a  time,  without  mentioning  the  month  ; 
relating  one  thing  to  be  done  at  Lammas-tide,  and  an- 
other about  Martinmas,  etc«,  so  that,  were  these  names 
quite  left  out  of  the  calendar,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  when  several  of  these  transactions  happened. 
But  for  this  and  the  foregoing  reasons  our  second  re- 
formers under  queen  Elizabeth  (though  all  those  days 
had  been  omitted  in  both  books  of  king  Edward  VI, 
excepting  St.  George's  Day,  Lammas  Day,  St.  Lau- 
rence, and  St.  Clement,  which  were  in  his  second  book) 
thought  convenient  to  restore  the  names  of  them  to  the 
calendar,  though  not  with  any  regard  of  their  being 
kept  holy  by  the  Church." —Wheatly,  On  Common 
Prayer,  ch.  i ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  62 ;  Piper, 
in  Herzog's  BeaUFnqfklopadie,  vii,  282 ;  Coleman,  An- 
cieni  Chrislumiiy,  ch.  xxvi,  §  5 ;  Chrittian  Hemembran- 
car,  xl,  891. 

Calendarum  Festtun,  Featt  of  the  Calends.  This 
heathen  festival  was  retained  by  man}-  Christians,  and 
is  called  bota  and  vota.  It  was  in  some  periods  cele- 
brated, with  great  indecencies,  under  the  names  fettum 
hakndarum,  featum  hypodiaconorum^  ft^um  stuUorum. 
In  later  times,  the  people  met  masked  in  the  churches, 
and,  in  a  ludicrous  wa}',  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
mock  bishop,  who  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  them 
suited  to  tho  festivity  of  the  occasion.  Fathers  and 
councils  long  labored  to  restrain  this  license,  but  to  lit- 
tle purpose.  Tertullian,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine 
declaim,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  this  festival ; 
and  the  Council  in  TruUo,  A.D.  692,  forbids  the 
dancings  which  were  used  both  by  men  and  women, 
under  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  In  some  in- 
stances the  practice  of  sacrificing  a  calf  was  adopted, 
especially  at  the  5ota,  a  feast  of  the  god  Pan.  The 
Council  of  Auxerre  takes  notice  of  the  remains  of  some 
heathen  superstition  in  France,  in  offering  a  hind  or 
calf,  which  it  designates  a  diabolical  observation. — 
Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl,  bk.  xx ;  Farrar,  Ecd.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Calendarum  Fratres,  or  Calendar  Brethren,  a  so- 
ciety formerly  spread  over  France,  Germany,  and  Hun- 
gary, and  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Saxony 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  assembled  in  various 
places  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  to  regulate  tlio 
observance  of  tho  ensuing  festivals,  the  distribution 
of  alms,  days  of  fasting,  the  burial  of  tho  dead,  etc. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  beneficial  society,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  afterward 
led  to  abuses,  carousals,  etc.,  and  most  of  the  societies 
were  abolished  at  the  Reformation.  Some,  however, 
were  still  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Even  in  the  Protestant  city  of  Bruns- 
wick a ' *  caland"  has  nominally  maintained  itself.  One 
caland  (''  tho  caland  of  princes  at  Kahla")  consisted 
merely  of  members  of  princely  houses ;  several  (as,  e.  g. 
the  caland  at  Bergen)  of  knights  and  members  of  the 
higher  clerfT}';  others  of  knights  only.  See  Feller, 
DtM.  de  Fratr.  Kal.  (Frankf.  1692,  4to);  Blumberg, 
Ueber  d.  CalandAruder  (Chemn.  1721);  Ledebur,  in 
vol.  iv  of  tho  MarHsche  Forschungen  (Berl.  1850). 

Calf  (prop,  ij?,  <?>/,  fiooxog;  fem.  n^5y,  eglah% 
ddfiaXic;  sometimes  ">B  or  *lB,iwr,  a  steer  or  young 
bullock;  alsoperiphrastically^l^a  ^,  son o/the herd), 
the  young  of  tho  ox  species.  See  Beeve  ;  Bull,  etc. 
There  is  frequent  mention  in  Scripture  of  calves,  be- 
cause they  were  made  use  of  commonly  in  sacrifices. 
The  "fatted  calf"  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  aa 
the  choicest  animal  food.  It  was  stall-fed,  ftequently 
with  special  reference  to  a  particular  festival  or  extra- 
ordinary sacrifice  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  24;  Amos  vi,  4; 
Luke  XV,  23).  The  allusion  in  Jer.  xxxiv,  18, 19,  is 
to  an  ancient  custom  of  ratifying  a  contract  or  cove- 
nant, in  the  observance  of  which  an  animal  was  slain 
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Mid  divided,  and  tbe  ptrtiei  puMd  between  tbe  piita 
(cump.  Homer,  /'.  iii,  2(K)],  tigDihlnB  their  nlUing- 
neu  to  be  BO  divided  tiiamKlves  jf  they  foiled  to  per- 
f<»in  their  covenant  (Gen.  xv,  0,  10,  17,  IR).  The  ei- 
prtuion  "  calvn  of  our  lipi,"  in  Hos.  xiv,  3,  is  figunt 
tive  liKnifying  the  fruits  of  our  lipi  (Wolf,  jMrmci  ta- 
iinntn,  Viteli.  1711).  Ai  calvei  were  Died  in  aacri- 
fieet,  tbe  iujanction  Rqairee  na  to  render  the  ucriltce 
of  pf>f  et  and  pniM  to  (iod.  Instead  of  the  aniiruB  a^c- 
riHce  (Heb.  liii,  16).  Bee  Vftmyu,  Sgnbel.  Did.  a.  v. 
Compare  Heifeb- 

CALF-WoBaiiiF.— Thia  appouv  to  have  originited 
in  Eg}'p^  where  wo  know  that  brutea  of  nearly  all 
aorta  were  held  in  reverence  by  tome  one  or  annthcr 
of  the  various  nomea  into  which  that  country  wis  di- 
vided.    See  Ait[MAL  WoRSDir.     Of  all 
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have  been  moat  generally  adored,  especially  i 
deicriplion,  or  rather  peculiarly-colored  bull,  to  which, 
nndcr  the  Tmme  of  Apia  or  Mnevia,  divine  honora  of 
tbe  most  cxtiaordinarv  kind  were  paid  tbroughont 
Egypt.  It  is  fnnn  this'form  of  Idolatry  that  the  scrip- 
tnral  cxaniplea  of  calf-worship  are  clearly  derived. 
Yet  it  Li  possiblo  that  the  commentalon  an;  not  quits 
correct  in  supposing  ApU  to  Ijo  the  deity  whose  wor- 
abip  WIS  imitated  by  tho  Jews,  at  least  in  the  flrat  in- 
stance. Tbe  Egyptians  g^va  that  name  to  a  living 
bull  which  they  vorshipped  at  Memphis;  but  they 
also  worshipped  another  living  bull  in  tho  city  of  On, 
or  Heliupoiid,  which  they  called  Hue,  or,  according  to 
the  Greek  form,  Jfsmi,  aikd  which  tbey  adored  as  the 
llTing  emblem  of  the  son.     Mow  the  Israelites,  tram 

in  or  near  which  Heliopolis  wBi  situated,  and  also  from 
the  connection  of  Joseph,  the  head  of  their  nation, 
with  one  of  the  priestly  bmilles  of  that  city,  must  have 
been  well  acqoaintcd  with  its  pecnIUr  forms  of  Idola- 
try. It  is  also  very  probable  that  many  of  them  had 
Joined  in  those  rites  during  their  sojonni.  We  might 
therefore  nstunilly  sappose  that  they  would  adopt  them 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  supposition  that 
they  did  so  is  confirmed  by  a  very  curiooa 
fact,  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed,  aa 
bearing  upon  this  question.  Champoltion 
has  observed,  in  his  PaaMM  Egifptlm,  that 
Uneris  is  said  by  Porphyry  and  Plutarch 
to  havo  been  a  Uoot  bull,  as  Apis  unqnea- 


ia  not  the  case  witb  regard  to  the  existing 
remains  of  ancient  Egypt;  ftir,  although 
in  [he  E^'ptian  palntinEs  Apis  it  either  col- 
ored bhick  or  black  and  white,  Mnevts,  on 
the  contrary,  in  tho  only  figure  of  him 
hitherto  discovered,  ii  colored  brigU  yd- 
(m,  evidently  witb  the  intention  of  repro- 
santing  a  iTnUe*  isu^.  This  bet,  though 
not  a  conclusive  proof,    sBbrds 
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presumption  that  the  golden  ealf  wss  made  accont- 

ing  to  the  uaaal  funn  and  color  of  the  images  of  Une- 
vii.  The  annexed  engraving  repreaent*  thia  sym- 
bolical deity  of  Haliopolis  as  he  is  painted  on  tha  cof- 
fin of  a  mummy  at  Turin,  the  name  being  distinctly 
written  in  hieroglyphical  characters,  Mkb,  without  the 
Greek  termination.  It  differs  in  color  only,  and  not 
in  form,  from  another  painting  on  the  ssmc  coffin, 
which  bears  tbe  name  of  Apis.  Both  have  (he  seme 
traptdngs — the  sun's  dlfk  between  the  horns,  snr- 
mounled  by  the  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  signifying 
Justice,  and  the  whip,  the  emblem  of  power;  and  both 
are  accompanied  by  the  serpent,  representing  the  spir- 
it of  the  gods.  Tbe  bull  Mnevis  or  Une— for  rt  !■ 
merely  a  Greek  termination— was  sumptuously  lodged 
in  the  city  On  cr  Heliopolis,  and  thia  is  all'tbat  we 
find  recorded  of  him  In  ancient  writers.  Far  more  an- 
cient than  Apis,  the  era  of  his  consecration  ii  tost,  and 
perhaps  forever.  The  only  circumstance  which  la  oT 
importance,  savo  that  tho  Israelites  fell  into  his  wor- 
ship, is  that  he  appears  to  have  represented  the  lodiacal 
sign  which  was  depicted  yellow,  Rhile,  by  a  curiona 
cnomaly.  Apis,  whose  attributes  all  coincide  with  those 
cf  the  sun,  was  black.  The  worthip  paid  to  him, 
though  lasting  till  (ho  downfall  of  the  V-eypixan  hie- 
rarchy, grad Daily  diminished  before  tbe  mon  important 
and  popular  rites  of  Apis,  and  little  is  said  of  Mnevis.' 
The  following  account  is  chiefly  from  Kite 
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Scriptures  on  this  bead  la  that  of  the  gob 
was  cast  by  Aaron  wbile  tbe  Israelites  i 
at  the  foot  of  Sinai.  In  Exod.  x^ixii,  a,  we  are  loia 
that  Aaron,  constrained  by  (be  people,  In  the  aLaence 
of  Moses,  inade  a  molten  csif  of  the  golden  ear-rings 
of  the  people,  to  represent  (he  Elohlm  which  iironght 
Israel  out  of  Egypt.  He  Is  alio  said  to  have  "finished 
it  with  a  graving-tool;"  but  tho  word  K^n,  cht'rtt, 
may  mean  a  mtmid  (comp.  2  Kings  v,  S.i,  Au(h.  Vera. 
"bags;"  Sept.  BoXaton).  Bocbirt  (^ilitroz.  lib.  ii, 
cap.  xx.tlv)  explaina  It  to  mean,  "be  placed  tbe  eii- 


Uronae  Figure  <rfApls.    i.  The  Marks  on  hli  Back. 

rings  in  a  bag,"  as  Gideon  did  (Judg.  viil,  M). 
Probalily,  however,  it  means  that,  after  the  ealf  had 
been  cast,  Aaron  ornamented  it  with  the  sculptured 
wmgs  feathers,  and  other  marks  which  were  lim- 
llnriy  repn-sentcd  on  the  statues  of  Apis.  etc.  (WU- 
km<on  h  948).  It  does  not  seem  likely. (hat  tha 
ear  rings  would  hove  provided  the  enomious  quan- 
tity of  gold  required  for  a  mfiif  figure.  Mnn  piob 
abl}  it  waa  a  wooden  figuro  laminated  with  gold, 
to  have  existed  In  Egj-pt. 


r  a  procc'a  which  is  known  to 

I  A  gitdtd  o\  covered  with  e 

L^  of  Osina  (W  ilkinson,  iv,  B86 

•?^      To_  punish  the  apostasy. 


pjr-. 


I  emblem 


Einillan  sacred  Calf  Hserii. 


SeeGoi 

les  bnrnl  (he  calf, 
md  then  grinding  it  to  powder,  scattered  it  over 
Hid  water  where,  accordhiR  to  some,  it  produced 
in  the  drinkers  effbcta  similar  to  the  water  of 
jealousi  (Num.  v).  Ho  probal  ly  adopted  this 
course  as  tbe  deadliest  and  most  Irreparable  blow 
to  (heir  superstition  (Jerome,  Ep.  128;  Plut.  Dt 
Ji  p  £6')    or  as  an  allegi  rical  act  (Job  xv,  1C>,' 
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or  with  reference  to  an  Egyptian  cQBtom  (Herod,  ii, 
41;  Poll  Syncpsis,  in  loc).  It  has  alwa^'s  been  a 
difficulty  to  explain  the  process  which  he  used ;  some 
account  for  it  by  his  supposed  knowledge  of  a  forgot- 
ten art  (such  as  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  alchemy) 
by  which  he  could  reduce  gold  to  dust.  Goguet 
{Origme  des  Lois)  invokes  the  assistance  of  natron, 
which  would  have  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
making  the  draught  nauseous.  Baumgarten  aasily 
endows  the  fire  employed  with  miraculous  properties. 
Bochart  and  RosenmQller  merely  think  that  he  cut, 
ground,  and  filed  the  gold  to  powder,  such  aa  was  used 
to  sprinkle  over  the  hair  (Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  7,  8). 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Heb.  term  here  ren- 
dered "  burnt"  (C)*lto,  Sept  Karcucaiui)  properly  has 

this  signification  (Havernick^s  TrUrod,  to  ihe  Peniat,  p. 
292).  Those  commentators  who  have  been  at  so  great 
pains  to  explain  in  what  manner  Moses  reduced  the 
golden  calf  to  such  a  state  as  to  make  it  potable  in  wa- 
ter seem  to  have  overlooked  the  consideration  that,  as 
the  science  of  making  gold  leaf  for  gilding  was  already 
practised  in  Eg^'pt,  there  could  be  no  great  difficulty, 
even  if  chemical  processes  had  not  then  been  discover- 
ed, in  effecting  the  object     See  Metal. 

The  legends  about  the  calf  are  numerous.  The 
suggestion  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  originated  with 
certain  Egyptian  proselytes  (Godwyn's  Mos.  and  A  or. 
iv,  5) ;  Hur,  **the  desert's  martyr,'*  was  killed  for  op- 
posing it;  Abulfeda  says  that  all  except  12,000  wor- 
shipped it;  when  made,  it  was  magically  animated 
(Exod.  xxxii,  24).  ^*  The  devil,  '*  says  Jonathan,  **  got 
into  the  metal  and  fashioned  it  into  a  calf"  (Li^htfoot, 
Works,  V,  398).  Hence  the  Koran  (vii,  146)  calls  it "  a 
corporeal  calf,  made  of  their  ornaments,  tchich  lowed,** 
This  was  effected,  not  by  Aaron  (according  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans), but  by  al-Sameri,  a  chief  Israelite,  whoso 
descendants  still  inhabit  an  island  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  He  took  a  handful  of  dust  firom  the  footsteps 
of  the  horse  of  Gabriel,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
host,  and  threw  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  calf,  which 
immediately  began  to  low.  No  one  is  to  be  punished 
in  hell  more  than  forty  days,  being  the  number  of  days 
of  the  calf-worship  (Salens  Koraoy  ed.  Davenport,  p. 
7,  note;  and  see  Weil's  Legends^  p.  125).  It  was  a 
Jewish  proverb  that  *'  no  punishment  befalleth  the  Is- 
raelites in  which  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  this  calf" 
(Godwyn,  ul  sup.).     See  Aaron. 

2.  The  next  notice  refers  to  an  event  which  occur- 
red ages  after,  when  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  return- 
ing from  his  long  exile  in  Egypt,  set  up  two  idols  in 
the  form  of  a  calf,  the  one  in  Dan  (comp.  JosepHus, 
War,  iv,  i,  1)  and  the  other  in  Bethel,  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  his  kingdom,  to  prevent  the  ten  tribes  from 
resorting  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  and  so  more  effect- 
ually to  separate  them  from  the  house  of  David.  Tem- 
ples were  built  and  altars  erected  for  these  images ; 
priests  were  appointed  from  all  the  tribes  without  dis- 
tinction, and  the  priestly  functions  performed  even  by 
the  monarch  himself.  The  calves  continued  to  be  a 
snare  to  the  people  of  Israel  until  the  captivity.  The 
calf  at  Dan  was  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
that  of  Bethel  ten  years  after  by  his  son  Shalmaneser 
(1  Kings  XV,  29;  xvii,  13;  Prideaux,  Connet^ion,  i, 
15).  Jeroboam's  sin  is  always  mentioned  whenever 
his  name  is  used  (1  Kings  xi,  40;  xii,  26-88 ;  2  Chron. 
xi,  15;  Hos.  viii,  6,  6;  x,  6;  xiii,  2).  See  Jero- 
boam. 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  ridiculous  story  of  Celsus 
about  the  Christian  worship  of  an  ass-headcd  deity 
(called  Oa^afiawB  ^  'OvtifX — a  ston'  at  the  source  of 
which  Tertullian,  'Ovoroinyc,  Apol.'l^;  Ad  Nat.  i,  14, 
could  only  guess)  sprang  from  some  misunderstanding 
of  such  emblems  as  the  golden  calf  (Minuc.  Fel.  Apol. 
ix).  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  as  Origen  conjec- 
tured, that  the  Christians  were  confounded  with  the 
abaux^  mystic  Opkkmif  or  Ophite  Gnostics  (Tacitus, 


Hist.  V,  4 ;  Merivale,  Uist.  of  Emp.  vi,  564).     Sea 
Ass's  Head. 

Theory  of  this  Idolatry. — ^This  almost  incomprehensi- 
ble degradation  of  human  reason  was,  more  particularly 
in  the  first  instance,  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  debasing 
influences  which  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  Israel- 
\  ites  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  where,  amid  the 
daily  practice  of  the  most  degrading  and  revolting  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  they  were  accustomed  to  see  the 
image  of  a  sacred  calf,  STirrounded  by -other  s}'mbols, 
carried  in  solemn  pomp  at  the  head  of  marching  armies, 
such  as  may  still  be  seen  depicted  in  the  processions 
of  Barneses  the  Great  or  Sesostria.     The  accompany- 


AnciMit  Egyptian  Calf-Idol. 

ing  figure  is  a  representation  of  a  calf-idol,  copied  from 
the  original  collection  made  by  the  artists  of  the 
French  Institute  of  Cairo.  It  is  recumbent,  with  hu- 
man eyes,  the  skin  flesh-colored,  and  the  whole  after- 
parts  covered  with  a  white  and. sky-blue  diapered  dra- 
pery ;  the  horns  are  not  on  the  head,  but  above  it,  and 
contain  within  them  the  symbolical  globe  surmounted 
b}'  two  feathers.  Upon  the  neck  is  a  blue  and  yellow 
yoke,  and  the  flagellum,  of  various  colors,  is  suspend- 
ed over  the  back;  the  whole  is  fixed  upon  a  broad 
stand  for  canying,  as  here  shown.  The  rendering  of 
the  Auth.  Vers.,  which  alludes  to  the  image  being  fin- 
ished with  a  graving-tool,  is  obviously  correct,  for  all 
the  lines  and  toolings  of  the  covering  cloth,  of  the 
eyes,  and  of  the  feathers  must  have  required  that  man- 
ual operation  (Exod.  xxxii,  4).  It  is  doubtful  wheth^ 
er  this  idolatrous  form  is  either  Apis  or  Mnevis ;  it  may 
perhaps  represent  the  sun's  first  entrance  into  Taurus, 
or,  more  probably,  be  a  symbol  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians by  an  undeciphered  designation,  and  certainly 
understood  by  the  Edomites  of  later  ages,  who  called 
it  bahumed  and  khamf,  or  the  calf,  the  mysterious  oni- 
ma  munii;  according  to  Von  Hammer  (Pref.  to  An^ 
dent  A  lphabets\  the  Nabathaean  secret  of  secrets,  or  the 
beginning  and  return  of  every  thing.  With  the  em- 
blems on  the  back,  it  may  liave  symbolized  the  plural 
Elohim  long  before  the  cabalistical  additions  of  this 
mysterious  type  had  changed  the  figure.  At  the  time 
of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  this  may 
have  been  the  Moloch  of  their  neighbors,  for  that  idol 
was  figured  with  the  head  of  a  calf  or  steer.  A  simi- 
lar divinity  belonged  to  the  earliest  Indian,  Greek,  and 
even  Scandinavian  mythologies,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  conceived  that  the  symbol,  enduring  even  to  thia 
day,  was  at  that  period  generally  understood  by  the 
multitude,  and  consequently  that  it  was  afterward  re- 
vived by  Jeroboam  without  popular  opposition.  Egyp- 
tian paintings  illustrate  the  contempt  which  the  proph- 
et Hosea  (x,  5)  casts  upon  the  practice  of  those  whom 
he  designates  as  ^'■coming  to  sacrifice  and  kiss  the  calves," 
See  Baal. 

a.  Some  regard  the  golden  calf  both  of  Aaron  and 
Jeroboam  as  intended  by  the  Jews  for  an  Eg>'ptian 
god.  The  arguments  for  this  view  are,  1.  The  ready 
apostasy  of  the  Jews  to  Eg^^ptian  superstition  (Acts 
vii,  89,  and  chap,  v,  passim ;  Lactant.  JnsL  iv,  10). 
2.  The  fact  that  they  had  been  worshippers  of  Apia 
(Josh,  xsiv,  14),  and  their  extreme  familiarity  with 
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:uB.     Ha  Ib  frequently  mentioned  (under  the  dmpls 
ime  "Caius")  Ly  Jonephui,  who  speaka  of  bin  ras- 


hii  cnllos  (1  Kings  xi,  40).    8.  The  reKmbbncs 
the  feul  deccribed  in  Eiod.  xxiii,  Ci,  to  the  futivil 
honor  of  Aps  (SuidsB,  a.  v.'Airioii').     Of  the  T»rio 
iBcied  cows  of  Egypt  I  tl"'  of  Isia,  ofAtbor,  and  of  the 
three  kinds  of  Hcred  bulls,  Apis,  Bail;,  an  '  " 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  fixes  on  the  Uttsr  u  the  prototype 
of  the  golden  calf;  "the  oOeringi,  dancings,  and 
joicings  practised  on  that  occasion  were  doubtless 
Imitation  of  a  ceremony  they  had  witnssaed  In  hoi 
of  Mnevia"  C.4i«;.  ijFjp.  v,  197,  see  pi.  86,  88).     T 
ox    was  vonhipped  from  lu  uIlU^  in  aBiicoltare 
(PluL  De  J:  74),  and  was  »  symbol  of  the  sun,  and 
cDDsecTsted  to  him  (Horn.  Oi  i,  xii,  etc. ;  Watburton, 
Wh,  />».  IT,  3,  5),      Hence  ft  is  almost  nnivereally 
fband  in  Oriental  and  other  mytliologies.     4.  T 
iressian,  "an  ox  that  eateth  hay,"  etc.  (Pss. 
etc.),  where  some  see  an  aliosion  to  the  Egypti 
torn  of  bringing  ■  bottle  of  hay  when  they  consalled 
Airts  (Godwyn's  J/os.  otdAar.  iv.  fi).     Yet  these  ten 
of  scorn  are  nther  due  to  the  intense  hatred  of  t 
Jews  both  to  this  idolatry  and  that  of  Jeroboam.    Thi 
in  Tob.  i,  5,  we  hate  one  of  Jeroboam's  calves  called 
"tliehtnferBaal"(>j  Ja^oXic  Bi'iaX),  which  is  an  d 
questionabie  calumny ;  just  as  In  the  Sept.  version 
Jer.  xlvi,  16,  "Ajus,  the  choMO  calf"  ("Airic  o  f«wx<^ 
ffov  u  iKknerit),  is  either  a  mistake  or  a.  corruption  of 
tbe  text  (Bocbait,  Hirroz.  li,  28,  6,  and  Sctalensner,  a. 
T.'Awif).      See  Apis, 

G.  According  to  otherB,  the  Jews  in  these  cases  sim- 
ply adopted  a  well-known  cherubic  emblem,  merely 
applying  it  as  a  aj-mbol  of  Jehovah.  Sea  Cheritb. 
In  support  of  this  position  it  may  be  urged,  1.  Thst 
it  IsobTiousthey  were  aware  of  this  symbol,  since  Mo- 
ses finds  it  unnecessary  to  describe  it  (Exod.  xxv,  18- 
M).  3.  Josephnsseemsto  imply  that  the  calf  symbol- 
ized God  (Jjtf.  viii,  8,  4).  8.  Aaron,  In  proclaiming 
tbe  feast  (Exod.  xxxii,  G),  dietinctly  calls  it  a  feast  to 
Jehovah,  and  speaks  of  the  god  as  the  visible  repre- 
sentation of  Him  who  had  led  them  out  of  Egypt. 
4.  It  was  extremely  unlikely  that  they  would  so  soon 
adopt  a  deity  whom  they  had  so  recently  seen  humil- 
iated by  the  judgments  of  Moses  (Num.  xxxiii,  4). 
6.  There  was  only  one  Apis,  whereas  Jeroboam  erected 
(iBicalves(but  see  Jahn,s;W.4rcA.§4«).  G.  Jero- 
boam's well-nnderstood  political  purpose  was,  not  to 
introduce  a  new  religion,  but  to  provide  a  different 
form  of  the  old,  and  thia  alone  explains  the  fact  that 
fill  was  tbe  only  form  of  idolatry  into  which  Jndsh 
never  fell,  since  she  already  posaessed  the  archetvpa! 

embJema  in  the  temple.     7.  It  appears  from  1  Kinea  '  -.      „  ,-         ' 

xxii,  0,  etc.,  that  tbe  prophets  of  Israel,  though  sane- 
lioning  the  calf-worsbip,  still  regarded  themselves,  and 
were  regarded,  as  "  prophets  o/Jdtovah."  See  Gold- 
wn  Calp. 
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xviii,  7, 10)  among  the  few  acts  of  liberalily  that  char- 
acterized the  first  months  of  his  reign.  After  his  re- 
covery  from  illness,  however,  which  his  excessea  had 
brought  upon  him,  he  gave  way  tu  his  naturailv  brutal 
temper  in  so  violent  and  irrational  a  manner  as  to  be 
evidence  of  downright  insanity,  and  was  at  length  as- 
sassinated Jan.  24,  A.D.  41.  It  does  not  appour  that 
ha  molested  the  Christians.  He  commanded  Pelro- 
nins,  governor  of  Syria,  to  place  his  statue  in  Iho  Tem- 
ple at  Jernsalem  for  the  purpose  of  adoration  ;  but  tho 
Jews  so  vigorously  opposed  it  that,  fearing  a  sedition, 
he  suspended  the  order  (Joiephus,  j4n(.  xvii,  S).  too 
'--     '   ■  "      ■         andHow- 


Coin  of  CiligQli, 
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id  KriW: 


If),  given  aa  the 
name  oi  one  oi  lae  Levitcs  wno  nad  taken  foreign 
wives  after  the  reslontinn  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  is, 
23,  where  he  la  aino  called  Colics),  and  who  aei laled  in 
expounding  the  law  to  the  people  (ver.  48) ;  evidently 
the  Kblita  ii.  V.)  of  tho  genuine  texts  (Ezra  x,  23; 
Keb.  viii,  7). 

CaUxtiueB  (I).  In  tho  year  14£0,  the  Hussites 
divided  into  two  great  bctions,  the  Taborites  and 
the  Calixtines.  Tbe  latter,  wbo  derived  their  name 
from  tbe  chalice  (calix\  asserted  tbat  communion  in 
both  kinds  was  essential  to  the  aacrament.  1  hey  t.n 
not  generally  ranked  by  Romanists  among  hci-etics, 
for  many  of  them  were  persuaded  by  the  concessions 

Basle,  in  1438,  to  he  reconciled  to  tho 

Roman  poDtiff.      The  refonnaljan  they  aimed  at  ex- 
led  principally  to  four  srticiea;  1,  To  restore  the 
to  tho  Uity.     2.  To  subject  criminal  clergymen  to 
civil  magistrate.     8.  To  strip  tbe  clergy  of  tbeit 
lands,  lordships,  and  all  temporal  jurisdictions.     4,  To 
rant  liberty  to  all  priests  to  preach  the  Word  of  God. 
Mosheim,  Ck.  Bui.  ii,  459 ;  Fairar,  EccUt,  Dia.  s.  v. 


Calboun,  TiiOHAB  P.,  aCumberland  Presi.j-terian  jif, 
minister,  was  bom  m  Wilson  connty,  Tenn.,  in  1828,  i,^^,; 
studied  theology  in  the  seminary  at' Princeton,  N.  J,, 
and  was  ordained  in  1853.  He  was  aecretary  for  sev- 
eral yean  of  tho  Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Mis- 
sions of  the  Cumberland  PresbiTerian  Church,  and  ed- 
itor of  tho  MitiiamBy,  a  periodical  of  the  Church.  In 
Ibe  winter  of  1858,  while  riding  oat.  his  horse  became 
unmanngeal>le,  and  running  off  a  bridge,  Ur,  Caibonn 
was  killed  instantly.— Wilson's  Praigl,  A  Im.  /or  1860, 

CallgtUa  (so  called  ftom  aJiff^,  tbe  fbot-dress  of  a 
rommon  soldier,  which  he  wore  while  his  father  was 
in  the  camp  in  Germany),  properly  Caics  C-Chab,  the 
third  of  the  series  of  Roman  emperors,  was  the  youn- 
gest son  of  Germanicns,  tbe  nephew  of  Tilwrius,  by 
Agrippina.  He  wasijom  Aug.  81,  A.D.  ]2(Suetonius, 
Clmd.  8),  and,  after  spending  hie  youth  among  the 
soldiersinGermany(Tacitus,  .^Imi.  i,41,  69;  DioCaas. 
Ivii,  5\  he  was  received  into  favor  by  Tiberius  after 
tbe  fall  of  Sejanus  (A.D.  32),  altbouRh  his  mother  and 
brotbors  had  been  disgraced  tiy  that  tyrant,  whom  he 
sncceeded  as  emperor  in  Uarch,  A.D. '87.     See  Tibe- 


Callztiu  I  (or  Callisths),  Pope,  the  son  of  Dio- 
-^  s,  and  a  Roman,  autcocdcd  Zephjrinus  in  217  or 
According  to  the  .4cla  .Varliiruni,bii  was  put  to 
by  lieing  drowned  in  a  well,  after  suffering  a  long 
imprisonment,  Oct.  14,  222,  or  Oct  12,  223,  but  the  sto. 
ry  is  doubtful.  He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  I.  The 
new  MS.  of  Hippolytus  calls  him  a  "heretic,"  a"B«r- 
vilB  and  deceitful  profligate,  and  an  embezzler."  In 
doctrine,  according  to  Hippolylu.i,  Calixtus  was  a  Voi- 
tisn,  or  worse ;  in  practice,  a  violator  both  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  tbe  moral  law.  And  yet  he  ia  a  paint 
of  the  Romish  calendar  I  He  is  said  to  have  hnilt  tbe 
basilica  of  St.  Mnry  Tratu  Tibrrim,  and  tbe  cemetery 
on  tlie  Appian  Way  now  called  the  citacnmb  of  St. 
Sebastian  (where  174,000  martyrs  are  said  to  lie  l)uried). 
—Ughellus,/M/,aSocra, vol.il  Bioff.Uwv.iifr.th.Qi: 
Hre.  1851,  p.  649 ;  Schaff,  Bitl.  of  Chriitiati  CImrch,  >. 
291,  447.     See  Hippolttus, 

II,  Pope,  son  of  Guilianme,  count  of  Buimndy,  waa 

made  archljisbop  of  Vienna  In  1088,  and  elected  pope 

Feb.  1,  1119,  while  in  retirement  at  Cluny.     He  was 

Judged  likely  to  compose  the  troubles  about  investiture, 

h  had  Dptated  tbe  Church  for  llfly  j'ears;  and 

Henry  V  appeared  to  join  in  tbe  general  satisfac- 
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lion.  At  the  coancil  held  at  Rbeims  in  1119  nothing, 
however,  could  be  concladed  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Henr}'  and  tbe  pope,  and  the  former  waa  for- 
mally excommunicated.  In  1122,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
(Sept.  23),  an  accommodation  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  the  emperor  reserving  to  him- 
self his  right  of  giving  to  the  elect  the  investiture  of 
the  regalia,  while  the  pope,  on  his  part,  conferred  the 
investiture  by  the  cross  and  ring.  In  1120  Calixtus 
returned  to  Rome,  and  re-established  the  papacy  there. 
In  1123  he  held  a  Lateran  council,  in  which  the  edicts 
of  the  an  ti-pope  Gregory  YI 1 1  were  annulled.  He  died 
Dec.  12, 1124.— Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  cent,  xii,  pt.  ii,  ch. 
ii,  §  5,  6 ;  Landon,  Eod,  Diet,  ii,  494. 

Ill,  Pope,  a  Spaniard  of  Valencia,  named  Alphonso 
Borgia,  who  was  elevated  to  the  papacy  April  S,  1455. 
He  granted  a  commission  to  review  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  decided  that  she  died  a 
martyr  for  her  religion  and  conntr}'.  Calixtus  did  not 
canonize  her,  but  permitted  the  celebration  of  certain 
expiatory  ceremonies  at  her  tomb.  Calixtus  made  base 
use  of  bis  pontificate  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own 
nephews  (or  sons  ?),  the  Borgtas.  He  proclaimed  a 
crusade,  collected  immense  sums,  and  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Turks,  which  failed.  He  died  Aug.  6, 
1458. — Landon,  Eccl,  Diet,  ii,  494. 

Calixtus,  George,  perhaps  tho  most  independent 
and  influential  of  the  Lutheran  divines  of  his  age,  was 
born  at  Medelbye  (or  Flensborg?),  Schleswig,  1586. 
His  proper  name  was  Kallison ;  his  father  was  pastor  at 
Medelbye.  George  was  first  taught  by  his  father,  then 
went  to  school  at  Flensl)org,  and  finally  studied  at  the 
University  of  Helmstadt,  1603-1607.  After  thorough 
culture,  especially  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  in 
theology,  he  travelled  into  England  and  France  on  lit- 
erary journeys  (1609-13).  On  his  return  to  Germany  in 
1614  he  was  appoint  :d  divinity  professor  at  Helmstftdt. 
The  thesis  of  his  inau  x;ax9i  was  that  kingdoms  and  states 
cannot  safely  coexist  with  the  religion  of  Papists  or 
Jesuits.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  led  a  life  of  un- 
wearied literary'  activity  at  Helmstadt.  Peaceful  him- 
self, the  aim  of  his  studies  and  efforts  was  to  settle  the 
disputes  of  the  Christian  parties,  and  it  led  him  into 
endless  controversies.  Though  a  Lutheran  all  his  life, 
his  tendencies  were  Melancthonian,  both  by  nature  and 
education.  *'  He  had  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  peace- 
makers and  Remonstrants  that  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  held  by  all  the  churches,  and  de- 
sired to  propagate  this  opinion,  and  to  bring  the  adher- 
ents of  all  the  churches  to  some  nearer  understand- 
ing." He  wrote  against  all  exclusive  claims  in  any 
of  the  churches.  Against  Rome  he  wrote  De  Poniif, 
Messue  Sacrifido  (Francf.  1614) ;  and  numerous  other 
publications  to  the  same  end  followed  it.  In  the  Cal- 
vin istic  doctrine  he  objected  to  predestination  and 
the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Eucharist ;  but  he  did  not 
hold  these  errors  to  be  fundamental  (Z>e  PrcBcipids 
Christ.  Relig,  CapitUnu  [Helmst&dt,  1613]) ;  nor  did  rig- 
id Lutheranism  find  any  more  favor  with  him,  and  he 
especially  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  His  first  publications  gave  umbrage 
to  the  strict  Lutherans,  who  regarded  him  as  lax  in 
theology.  In  1619  he  published  his  Epitome  Theologite^ 
which  was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  friends,  but  awak- 
ened new  opponents  among  the  rigidly  orthodox.  He 
applied  Aristotle's  philosophy  to  theolog}',  dividing  the 
science  into  three  heads :  (1)  the  object^  man's  best 
good,  including  holiness,  immortality,  etc. ;  (2)  the  sub- 
ject^ God,  creation,  apostasy,  etc. ;  (8)  the  means^ 
grace,  redemption,  the  sacraments,  etc.  He  also,  in 
his  Epit.  Theoloffio!  Morcdis  (1634),  separated  theolog}' 
from  ethics,  giving  the  latter  the  form  of  an  independ- 
ent science.  On  this  Dr.  Pusey  remarks,  in  his  Theol- 
ogy of  Germany^  p.  84,  that  "  the  separation  by  Calixtus 
of  the  system  of  *  Christian  moral'  from  *  Christian 
doctrine,'  with  which  it  had  been  hitherto  interwoven, 
though  in  itself  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  unity 


of  the  latter  science,  seems  to  have  produced  at  the 
time  no  effect  but  that  of  extinguishing  even  the  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  presenting  it  in  a  form  influential 
upon  the  Christian  life."  The  very  titles  of  his  writ- 
ings and  those  of  liis  opponents  would  fill  pages.  His 
liberal  views  were  styled  Crypto-Papism,  Philippism, 
Cn'pto-Calvinism,  Babelism,  and  many  other  hard 
names,  ending  with  Atheism.  Especiallj'  after  the 
Colloquy  of  Thorn,  1645,  where  he  showed  a  strong 
disposition  to  compromise  all  minor  differences  in  or- 
der to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  Lutherans,  Reformed, 
and  Romanists,  the  opposition  of  the  high  orthodox 
party  to  him  and  to  the  Helmstadt  theologians,  who 
were  more  or  less  imbued  with  his  Syncretism,  in- 
creased. See  Tho&k,  Colloquy  of.  Hb  followers 
were  known  both  as  Syncretists  and  CaUztinet,  The 
chief  objection  brought  against  him  by  the  more  can- 
did of  his  opponents  was  that  he  maintained,  1.  Tliat 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  which 
he  meant  those  elementary  principles  whence  all  its 
truths  flow,  were  preserved  pure  in  all  three  common- 
ions  (Romish,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic),  and  were 
contained  in  that  ancient  form  of  doctrine  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  2.  That  the  tenets 
and  opinions  which  had  been  constantly  received  by 
the  ancient  doctors  during  the  first  five  centuries  were 
to  he  considered  as  of  equal  truth  and  authority  with 
the  express  declarations  and  doctrines  of  Scripture. 
8.  That  the  churches  which  received  tliese  points,  and 
**held  the  additional  tenets  of  the  particular  churches 
as  non-essential,  should  at  once  come  into  peaceful  re- 
lations, and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  future  union  of 
the  churches."  His  opponents  were  legion,  but  the 
most  bitter  and  persevering  was  Calovius  (q.  v.).  Ca- 
lixtus died  lilarch  19, 1656.  A  full  list  of  his  writings 
is  iriven  in  his  ConsuUatio  de  toiercmiUt  Heformalorum 
(Helnist.  1697, 4to).  An  account  of  Calixtus,  from  the 
Puseyite  stand-point,  is  given  in  the  Chrisficm  Rctnem' 
brancer,  1855,  art.  i.  See  also  Gasz,  Oeorg  Calixi  u.  d, 
Syncretiamus  (Bresl.  1846) ;  Gieselcr,  Ch.  History,  pt.  iv, 
div.  i,  ch.  iv ;  Henke,  Calixtus  u,  #.  Zeit  (1853-56,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  BibUotheca  Sacra^  April,  1865,  art.  vi ; 
Mosheim,  Ch.  History^  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i; 
Dowding,  Life  and  Corr.  of  G.  Calixtus  (Lend.  1863); 
Gass,  Proi.  Dogmatik,  ii,  08.     See  SYXCRiirriSM. 

Calker  (p'^21  p'^tri^,  machasak'  be'dek,  a  repairer 
o/*the  5reacA,  as  in  2  Kings  xii,  8;  xxii,  5;  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  translate  at  random,  o^roi  kvioxvov  rifv  /3ol^• 
X17V,  habuervnt  nautat  ad  ministerium  varite  supelleetUis), 
a  workman  skilled  in  stopping  tho  scams  of  the  deck  or 
sides  of  a  vessel,  which  appears  to  be  the  correct  idea 
of  the  passages  (£zek.  xxvii,  9,  27)  where  the  inhab- 
itants of  Gcbal  (or  Byblus)  are  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  this  capacity  on  the  Tyrian  vessels.  See 
Tyre;  Navigation. 

Call  (usually  K^p,  ihzra^,  icaXlto,  both  which  words 
evidently  contain  the  same  root  as  their  Engl,  equiva- 
lent) signifies  (besides  its  use  in  giving  a  name),  i.  To 
ci^'  to  anotlier  for  help,  and  hence  to  pray.  The  first 
passage  in  which  we  meet  with  this  phrase  is  in  Gene- 
sis iv,  26,  '*  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord"  (hlH^  D^a  «"ipb  bn^M  Tij:,  Sept.  and 
Volg.  understand  the  first  word  as  a  pronoun  referring 
to  Enos,  ovTog  t/Xiri9fv  iiriKaXfiff^ai  to  uvofia  roif 
Oeov^  isie  capU  invocare  nomen  Domini)^  a  phrase  that 
has  been  understood  by  some  as  meaning  that  Jehovah's 
worshippers  were  then  called  by  His  name,  but  erro- 
neously (comp.  Gen.  xii,  8;  Psa.  Ixxix,  6;  cv,  1 ;  Isa. 
Ixiv,  6;  Jer.  x,  25;  Zeph.  Hi,  9).  In  both  the  Old 
and  New  Test.,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  im- 
ports invoking  the  true  God  in  prayer,  with  a  confes- 
sion that  He  is  Jehovah ;  that  is,  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  essential  and  incommunicable  attributes. 
In  this  view  the  phrase  is  applied  to  the  worship  of 
Christ  (Acts  ii,  21 ;  vii,  59 ;  i-x,  14 ;  Rom.  x,  12 ;  1  Cor. 
i,  2).     See  Woasnip. 
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n.  DrviXK  Call.  (I.)  The  word  "  call"  is  used  in 
Scripfture  with  vuions  significations,  as  applied  to  the 
AhnigfatY  with  respect  to  men.  1.  In  its  ordinary 
sense  of"  to  name,"  to  *^  designate"  (of  which  exam- 
ples are  not  necessary),  and  also  in  the  sense  of  ^'  to 
be,"  e.  g.  *'  He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God**  (Luke 
i,  36);  **  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful"  (Isa.  ix, 
6) ;  that  is,  he  shall  be  the  Son  of  God,  he  shall  be 
wonderful,  and  shall  be  thus  acknowledged.  2.  In 
tlie  designation  of  individuals  to  some  special  office  or 
function,  e.  g.  the  call  of  Bezaleel  (Exod.  xxxi,  2) ;  the 
calling  of  the  judges,  prophets,  etc.  (e.  g.  Isa.  xxii,  20 ; 
Acts  xiii,  2).  3.  In  the  designation  of  nations  to  cer- 
tain functions,  privileges,  or  punishments  (Lam.  ii,  22 ; 
Isa.  V,  26),  especially  of  Israel  to  be  God*8  chosen  peo- 
ple (Dent,  vii,  6-8 ;  l8a.zli,  9;  xlii,  6;  xliii,l;  xlviii, 
12-15 ;  li,  2 ;  Hos.  xi,  1).  4.  To  denote  the  invitation 
to  sinners  to  accept  the  grace  of  God  in  the  gift  of  His 
Son  (Matt.ix,  13;  xi,  28;  xxii,  4;  Luke  xiv,  16, 17). 
6.  To  denote  the  extent  of  the  divine  invitation,  to 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  showing  the  universality  of 
the  call  (Rom.  ix,  24, 25).  6.  To  denote  a  condition  in 
life  (1  Cor.  vii,  20,  etc.). 

(Ii.)  Two  questions  arise  as  to  the  divine  cctU  to 
men,  (1.)  Why  do  not  all  who  receive  it  embrace  it? 
and  (2)  Why  have  not  aU  mankind  even  yet  had  the 
invitation  ?  In  view  of  these  questions,  the  old  Lu- 
theran divines  speak  of  the  vocaiio  ordinaria  directa 
(the  ordinary  direct  call)  as  being,  1.  Seria,  i.  e.  really 
meant  as  a  call  on  God*s  part,  as  he  desires  and  in- 
tends the  salvation  of  all.  This  is  opposed  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  view,  which  maintains  that  only  such  as  are 
predestined  to  salvation  are  really  called.  2.  Efficcur^ 
or  better  Sufficieng,  i.  e.  always  adequate  to  the  conver- 
sion, not  only  of  those  who  heed  the  cidl,  but  of  those 
who  disregard  it ;  and  therefore,  8.  EesiatibiHsy  resisti- 
ble, and  not  compulsory  (Quenstedt,  Thiol.  Did.  iii) ; 
and  also,  4.  Univergc£s,  universal.  God  called  all  the 
human  race  (1.)  in  the  promise  of  Chrirt  to  l)ruise  the 
serpsnt's  head  (Gen.  iii,  15),  given  to  the  race  through 
our  first  parents ;  (2.)  in  Noah,  the  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, a  call  to  fW  his  descendants  (Gen.  ix,  9 ;  2 
Pet.  ii,  5) ;  (3.)  in  the  Gospel  commission  (Matt,  xxviii, 
19;  Mark  xvi,  15;  comp.  Rom.  x,  18;  Col.  i,  G;  Acts 
xyii,  30).  Tha  commission  extended  to  **all  the 
world,**  and  its  execution  is  declared  to  have  been  ac- 
complished in  Acts  xvii,  30 ;  Rom.  x,  18;  Col.  i,  6,  23. 
The  question  whether  even  America  was  readied  by 
the  fir^it  preaching  of  Christianity  is  treated  by  Moe- 
bias  in  his  essay  entitled  An  ah  Apoatoli»  Evongdium 
etiam  AmerieaniafuerU  Anmmciatum,  And  where  the 
djrotrroXifi  did  not  go,  the  iTTurroXtf  did.  As  to  the 
failure  of  men  to  receive  and  obey  the  divine  call,  it  is 
not  God's  fault,  but  their  own.  Ho  "calls,**  but  they 
**  will'*  not.  In  general,  it  may  be  assumed  that  wher- 
ever the  Church  of  God  is  set  up,  men  receive  the  di- 
vine call,  and  their  responsibility  is  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  light  which  shines  upon  them  (Matt,  xi,  20- 
24 ;  xxiii,  37 ;  Luke  xji,  47,  48).  The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  case  of  heathen.  Here  also  lies  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  send  missions  to  the  heathen. 

(HI.)  The  Cal vinistic  doctrine  of  effectual  calling  is 
thus  set  forth  in  the  Westmingter  Confemon : 

"1.  All  those  whom  God  hath  predestinated  unto  life, 
and  those  only,  he  is  pleased,  in  his  appointed  and  ac- 
cepted time,  effectually  to  call,  by  his  Word  and  Spirit, 
out  of  that  state  of  sin  and  death  in  which  they  are  by 
nature,  to  frrace  and  salvation  b}*  Jesus  Christ ;  en- 
li;;htening  their  minds  spiritually  and  savingly  to  un- 
derstand the  things  of  God ;  taking  away  their  heart 
of  stone,  and  giving  unto  them  a  heart  of  fieph ;  renew- 
ing their  wills,  and  by  his  Almighfg  potcer  dttemdning 
(hem  to  that  which  is  good;  and  efiisctually  drawing 
them  to  Jesus  Christ,  yet  so  as  they  come  most  freely, 
being  made  willing  by  his  grace. 

*^2.  This  eflfectual  call  is  of  God's  free  and  special 
grace  alone,  not  from  any  thing  at  all  foreseen  in  man, 


who  is  altogether  passive  therein,  until,  being  quick* 
ened  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  thereby 
enabled  to  answer  this  call,  and  to  embrace  the  grace 
offered  and  conveyed  in  it. 

^^8.  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated 
and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh 
when,  and  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth.  So  also  are 
all  other  elect  persons,  who  are  incapable  of  being  out- 
wardly called  by  the  ministry'  of  the  Word. 

^*4.  Others  not  elected,  although  they  may  be  called 
by  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  may  have  some  com* 
mon  operations  of  the  Spirit,  yet  they  never  truly  come 
unto  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved ;  much  lets 
can  men  not  professing  the  Christian  religion  be  saved  in 
any  other  numner  vhatsoerer^  be  they  ever  so  diligent  to 
frame  thfir  lives  according  to  the  Ught  ofnaiurey  and  the 
law  of  that  religion  they  do  profess ;  and  to  assert  and 
maintain  that  they  may  is  very  pernicious,  and  to  be 
detested." 

The  scriptural  arguments  for  and  against  the  doc- 
trine are  thus  stated  by  Watson : 

1.  According  to  the  Calvinistic  view,  '*  in  the  gold- 
en chain  of  spiritual  blessings  which  the  apostle  enu- 
merates in  Rom.  viii,  80,  originating  in  the  divine  pre- 
destinatien,  and  terminating  in  the  bestowment  of 
eternal  glory  on  the  heirs  of  salvation,  that  of  calling 
forms  an  important  link.  *  Moreover,  whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  be  call- 
ed, them  he  also  glorified.'  Hence  we  read  of  *the 
called  according  to  his  purpose,'  Rom.  viii,  28.  There 
is  indeed  a  universal  call  of  the  Gospel  to  all  men ;  for 
wherever  it  comes  it  is  the  voice  of  God  to  those  who 
hear  it,  calling  them  to  repent  and  believe  the  divine 
testimony  unto  tho  salvation  of  their  eouIs;  and  it 
leaves  them  inexcusable  in  rejecting  it  (John  iii,  14- 
19) ;  but  this  universal  call  is  not  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  salvation ;  for  it  is  in  reference  to  it  that  Christ 
says,  *Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen*  (Matt. 
xxii,  14).  But  the  Scripture  also  speaks  of  a  calling 
which  is  effectual,  and  which  consequently  is  more 
than  the  outward  ministry  of  the  Word ;  yea,  more  than 
some  of  its  partial  and  temporary  effects  upon  many 
who  hear  it,  for  it  is  always  ascribed  to  God's  making 
his  frord  effectual  through  the  enlightening  and  sanc- 
tifying influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  it  is  said, 
*Paul  may  plant,  and  A  polios  water,  but  God  giveth 
the  increase*  (1  Cor.  iii,  6,  7).  Again,  He  is  said  to 
have  *■  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  that  she  attended  to 
the  doctrine  of  Paul'  (Acts  xvi,  14).  '  No  man  can 
come  unto  Christ,  except  the  Father  draw  him*  (John 
vi,  ^4).  Hence  faith  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  God 
(Eph.  ii,  8;  Phil,  i,  29).  The  Spirit  takes  of  the 
things  of  Christ  and  shows  them  to  men  (John  xvi,  14), 
and  thus  opens  their  eyes,  turning  them  iVom  darkness 
to  light,  and  fh)m  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  (Acts 
xxvi,  18).  And  so  God  saves  his  people,  not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  they  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Titus  iii,  5).  Thus  they 
are  saved,  and  called  with  a  holy  calling,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  works,  but  according  to  the  divine  purpose 
and  grace  which  was  given  them  in  Christ  Jesus  be- 
fore the  world  began  (2  Tim.  i,  9). 

**  2.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  this  whole  sUtement 
respecting  a  believer's  calling  is  without  any  support 
from  the  Scriptures.  '  To  call'  signifies  to  invite  to 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  to  offer  salvation  through 
Christ,  either  by  God  himself,  or,  under  his  appoint- 
ment, by  his  servants ;  and  in  the  parable  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king's  son  (Matt,  xxii,  1-14),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  given  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  the  use 
of  this  term  in  the  epistles,  we  have  three  descriptions 
of  *  called*  or  invited  persons.  (1 .)  The  disobedient, 
•who  would  not  come  in  at  the  call,  but  made  light  of 
it.  (2.)  The  class  of  persons  represented  by  the  man 
who,  when  the  king  came  in  to  see  his  guests,  had  not 
on  the  wedding  garment,  and  with  respect  to  whom 
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onr  Lord  makes  the  general  remark,  *  For  many  are 
called,  bat  few  are  chosen;'  so  that  the  persons  thus 
represented  by  this  individual  culprit  were  not  only 
*  called, '  but  actually  came  into  the  company.  (3.)  The 
approved  guests  —  those  who  were  both  called  and 
chosen.  As  far  as  the  simple  calling  or  invitation  is 
concerned,  all  stood  upon  equal  ground — all  were  in- 
Tited ;  and  it  depended  upon  their  choice  and  conduct 
whether  they  embraced  the  invitation  and  were  ad- 
mitted as  guests.  We  have  nothing  here  to  counte- 
nance the  notion  of  what  is  termed  'effectual  calling.' 
This  implies  an  irresistible  influence  exerted  upon  all 
the  approved  guests,  but  withheld  from  the  disobe- 
dient, who  could  not,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  dis- 
obedient, or,  at  most,  could  only  come  in  'without  that 
wedding  garment,  which  it  was  never  pui  into  their 
power  to  take  out  of  the  king^s  wardrobe,  and  the 
want  of  which  would  necessarily  exclude  them,  if  not 
from  the  Church  on  earth,  yet  from  the  Church  in 
heaven.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  parables  is  in  entire 
contradiction  to  this  notion  of  irresistible  influence ; 
for  they  who  refused  and  they  who  complied  but  par- 
tially with  the  calling  are  represented,  not  merely  as 
being  left  without  the  benefit  of  the  feast,  but  as  in- 
curring additional  guilt  and  condemnation  for  refusing 
the  invitation.  It  is  to  this  offer  of  salvation  by  the 
Gospel,  this  invitation  to  spiritual  and  eternal  benefits, 
that  St.  Peter  appears  to  refer  when  he  says,  *  For  the 
prcmiae  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all 
that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God 
shall  ccHV  (Acts  ii,  39);  a  passage  which  declares 
*the  promise'  to  be  as  extensive  as  the  'calling,'  in 
other  words,  as  the  offer  or  invitation.  To  this  also 
St.  Paul  refers  (Rom.  i,  6,  6),  '  By  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived grace  &nd  apostleehip,  for  obedience  to  the  faith 
among  all  nations,  for  his  name ;'  that  is,  to  publish 
his  Gospel,  in  order  to  Iring  all  nations  to  the  obe- 
dience of  faith;  *  among  whom  ye  are  also  the  caUfd 
of  Jesus  Christ;'  you  at  Borne  have  heard  the  Gospel, 
and  have  been  invited  to  salvation  in  conFequence  of 
this  design.  This  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  by  the 
personal  ministry  of  the  apostle,  under  the  name  of 
caUmffy  is  abo  referred  to  in  Gal.  i,  6,  *  I  marvel  that 
ye  are  so  scon  removed  from  him  that  called ^ou  into 
the  grace  of  Christ,'  obviously  meaning  that  it  was  he 
himself  who  had  called  them,  by  his  preaching,  to  em- 
brace the  grace  of  Christ.  So  also  in  chap,  v,  13, 
*For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty.' 
Again  (1  Thesp.  ii,  12),  '  That  ye  would  walk  worthy 
of  God,  who  hath  called  3'ou,'  invited  you,  '  to  his  king- 
dom and  glory.' 

^'S.  In  our  Lord's  parable  it  will  also  be  observed 
that  the  persons  called  are  not  invited  as  separate  in- 
dividuals to  partake  of  solitary  blessings;  but  they 
are  called  to  *  a  feast,'  into  a  company  or  society,  be- 
fore whom  the  banquet  is  spread.  The  full  revelation 
of  the  transfer  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  from 
Jews  by  Lirth  to  believers  of  all  nations,  was  not,  how- 
ever, then  made.  >Vhcn  this  branch  of  the  evangelic 
system  was  fully  revealed  to  the  apostles,  and  taught 
by  them  to  others,  that  part  of  the  meaning  of  our 
Lord's  parable  which  was  not  at  first  developed  was 
more  particularly  discovered  to  liis  inspired  followers. 
The  calling  of  guests  to  the  evangelical  feast,  we  then 
more  fully  learn,  was  not  the  mere  calling  of  men  to 
partake  of  spiritual  benefits,  but  calling  them  also  to 
form  a  spiritual  society  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
the  believing  mm  of  all  nations,  to  have  a  common 
fellowship  in  these  blessings,  and  to  be  formed  into 
this  fellowship  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  num- 
ber, and  diffusing  the  benefits  of  salvation  among  the 
people  or  nation  to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 
The  invitation,  4he  calling,'  of  the  first  preachers  was 
to  all  who  heard  them  in  Bome,  in  Ephesus,  in  Corinth, 
and  other  places;  and  those  who  embraced  it,  and 
Joined  themselves  to  the  Church  by  faith,  baptism,  and 
continued  public  profession,  were  named,  especially 


and  eminently,  *the  called,'  because  of  their  obedience 
to  the  invitation.  They  not  only  put  in  their  claim 
to  the  blessings  of  Christianity  individually,  but  be- 
came members  of  the  new  Church,  that  spiritual  soci- 
ety of  believers  which  God  now  visibly  owned  as  hia 
people.  As  they  were  thus  called  into  a  common  fel- 
lowship by  the  Gospel,  this  is  sometimes  termed  their 

*  vocation;'  as  the  object  of  this  Church  state  was  to 
promote  *  holiness,'  it  is  termed  a  *  holy  vocation ;'  as 
sanctity  was  required  of  the  members,  they  were  said  to 
have  been  'called  to  be  saints ;'  aa  the  final  result  was, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  to  be  eternal  life,  we  hear 
of  *  the  hope  of  their  calling,*  and  of  their  being  'call- 
ed to  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.' 

''4.  These  views  will  abundantly  explain  the  va- 
rious passages  in  which  the  term  coiling  occurs  in  the 
epistles:  'Even  us  whom  he  hath  ca'Ud,  not  of  the 
Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles'  (Rom.  ix,  2^); 
that  is,  whom  he  hath  made  members  of  his  Church 
through  fdith.  '  But  unto  them  which  are  coiled^  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God ;'  the  wisdom  and  efiicacy  of  the  Gos- 
pel being,  of  course,  acknowledged  in  their  very  pro- 
fession of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  those  to  whom  the 
preaching  of '  Christ  crucified'  was  '  a  stumbling-block' 
and  '  foolishness'  (1  Cor.  i,  24).  *  Is  any  man  cdle^ 
(brought  to  acknowledge  Christ,  and  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Church),  'being  circumcised?  let  him  not 
bscome  uncircumcised.  Is  any  cabled  in  uncircum- 
cision?  let  him  not  be  circumcised'  (1  Cor.  vii,  18). 

*  That  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye 
are  called.  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as 
ye  are  called  In  one  hope  of  your  calling'  (Eph.  iv,  1, 4). 
'  That  ye  would  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  caUed 
you  to  his  kingdom  and  glory'  (1  Thess.  ii,  12). 
'Through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  tlie 
truth,  whereunto  he  called  you  by  our  Gospel,  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (2 
Thess.  ii,  13,  14).  'Who  hath  saved  us  and  called  us 
with  a  holy  calling ;  not  according  to  our  works,  but 
according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began,  but 
is  now  made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ'  (2  Tim.  i,  9,  10).  On  this  passage  we 
may  remark  that  the  '  calling'  and  the  '  purpose'  men- 
tioned in  it  must  of  necessity  be  interpreted  to  refer  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  on  the  principle  of 
faith,  so  that  it  might  include  men  of  all  nations ;  and 
not,  as  formerly,  be  restricted  to  natural  descent.  For 
personal  election  and  a  purpose  oi effectual ptrsoncd  call- 
ing could  not  have  been  hidden  till  manifested  by  the 
'appearing  of  Christ,'  since  every  instance  of  true  con- 
version to  God  in  any  age  prior  to  the  appearing  of 
Christ  would  be  as  much  a  manifestation  of  eternal 
election,  and  an  instance  of  personal  effectual  calling, 
according  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  as  it  was  after  the 
appearance  of  Christ.  The  apostle  is  speaking  of  a 
purpose  of  God,  which  was  kept  Kcr^  till  revealed  by 
the  Christian  system ;  and  from  various  other  parallel 
passages  we  learn  that  this  secret,  this  '  m3^stery,'  as 
he  often  calls  it,  was  the  union  of  the  Jews  and  (Gen- 
tiles in  'one  body,'  or  Church,  by  faith. 

"5.  In  none  of  these  passages  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
exclusive  calling  of  a  set  number  of  men  contained ; 
and  the  Synod  of  Dort,  as  though  they  felt  this,  only 
attempt  to  infer  the  doctrine  from  a  text  already 
quoted,  but  which  we  will  now  more  fully  notice: 
'Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  cabled;  and 
whom  he  called^  them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified'  (Rom.  viii,  30).  This 
is  the  text  on  which  the  Calvin ists  chiefly  rest  their 
doctrine  of  effactual  calling;  and  tracing  it,  as  they 
say,  throu'^h  its  steps  and  links,  they  conclude  that  a 
set  and  determinate  number  of  persons  having  been 
predestinated  unto  salvation,  this  set  number  only  are 
cabled  effectually,  then  justified,  and  finally  glorified. 
But  this  passage  was  evidently  nothing  to  the  purpose 
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unless  it  had  spoken  of  a  set  and  determinate  number 
of  men  as  predestinated  and  called,  independent  of  any 
conuderation  of  their  faith  and  obedience,  wliich  num- 
ber, as  being  determinate,  would,  by  consequence,  ex- 
clude the  rest.  The  context  declares  that  those  who 
are  foreknown,  and  predestinated  to  eternal  glory,  are 
true  believers,  those  who  Move  God,'  as  stated  in  a 
subsequent  yerse ;  for  of  such  only  the  apostle  speaks ; 
and  when  he  adds,  *  Moreover,  whom  he  did  predesti- 
nate, them  he  also  called,  and  whom  he  called,  them 
he  also  justified,  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also 
glorified,'  he  shows  in  particular  how  the  divine  pur- 
pose to  glorify  believers  is  carried  into  effect  through 
all  its  stages.  The  great  instrument  of  bringing  men 
to  *  love  God*  is  the  Gospel ;  they  are,  therefore,  call- 
ed,  invited  by  it,  to  this  state  and  benefit ;  the  calling 
being  obeyed,  they  are  jugtified;  and  being  justified, 
and  continuing  in  that  state  of  grace,  they  are  glorijied. 
Nothing,  however,  is  here  said  to  favor  the  conclusion 
that  many  others  who  were  called  by  the  Gospel,  but 
refused,  might  not  have  been  justified  and  glorified  as 
well  as  they ;  nothing  to  distinguish  this  calling  into 
common  and  effectual ;  and  the  ver^'  guilt  which  those 
are  every  where  represented  as  contracting  who  de- 
spised the  Gospel  calling  shows  that  they  reject  a  grace 
which  is  sufficient,  and  sincerely  intended,  to  save 
them." — ^Watson,  ftuUHUes,  ii,  352  sq. ;  Herzog,  RecU- 
Entyklopadle,  ii,  104 ;  Kitzsch,  Christiiche  Lehre,  §  141 ; 
Warren,  Systermt  TheohgU^  p.  147. 

III.  A  caff  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  is  regarded 
by  Christians  generally  as  proceeding  from  God ;  and 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Protestant  Epbcopal 
Church,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  require 
of  candidates  for  ordination  an  express  profession  that 
they  trust  they  are  so  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  See 
Ministry. 

IV.  MiHTSTCRiAL  Call  is  an  invitation  on  the  part 
of  a  congregation  to  a  preacher  to  become  their  settled 
pastor.     See  Installation. 

Callenberg,  Johann  Hbinrich,  was  bom  Jan- 
uary 12, 1694,  in  Saxe-Gotha.  He  studied  at  Halle, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  Oriental  languages,  to 
which  he  was  originally  led  by  becoming  a  member 
of  the  CoUeffhtm  OrienieUe  Theologicum^  which  was  es- 
tablished at  Halle  in  1702.  He  had  for  special  tutor 
Solomon  Negri,  a  learned  Orientalist  ttom  Damascus. 
He  was  appointed  professor  (extraord.^  of  philosophy 
in  1727,  and  professor  (prdtn.^  of  theology  in  1739. 
He  became  deeply  interested  in  Protestant  missions  to 
the  East,  especially  among  the  Jews  and  Mohamme- 
dans. In  1728  he  organized  a  school  for  the  education 
of  missionaries ;  and  he  afterward  established,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  printing-ofilce  for  the  publication  of 
works  in  German,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  missionary  cause.  His  students  went 
out  over  Europe  as  missionaries  to  the  Jews,  and  some 
of  them  even  to  Asia  and  Africa.  He  printed  in  Ara^ 
btc  portions  of  the  O.  T.,  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.,  Lu- 
ther's Shorter  Calechigm,  the  fmitaium  o/Jettu  Christ 
(somewhat  curtailed),  portions  of  Grotius  on  the  Trfith 
of  the  Chrlsticm  Jieligion,  the  RucSmentt  o/"  (he  Arabic 
Ixmffuagey  and  other  works  for  the  use  of  missionaries 
in  the  East,  With  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  he  wrote  a  Kttrze  A nleitunff  zur  Judisch-Teutschen 
Sprache  (Short  Introduction  to  the  Speech  of  the  Ger- 
man Jews,  8vo,  1788),  to  which  he  added  in  1786  a 
short  dictionary  of  the  corrupt  Hebrew  spoken  among 
themselves  by  the  Jews  of  Germany.  In  1728-36  he 
published  Beriehte  tfon  einem  Versuch  das  JwHsche  Volk 
VKT  EriemUfdss  des  Christlichen  amuleiten  (8  vols.  8vo) ; 
in  1733,  De  Conversione  Jfuhammedanorum  ad  Christum 
expetiia  teniaiaqve  (12ino).  He  continued  writing, 
translating,  and  printing  a  variety  of  works  useful  for 
the  missionaries  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Halle, 
July  16, 1760.  The  mere  list  of  his  publications  would 
fin  a  column,  but  they  are  not  of  sufiicient  scientific 
value  to  require  enumeration  here.    But  the  name  of 
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Callenberg  deserves  always  to  be  cherished  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  that  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
Protestant  missions,  and  of  a  devoted  and  self-sacri- 
ficing  laborer  in  that  cause. — Doering,  Die  Griehrten 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  i,  221  sq. ;  Hoefer,  NouKtUe  Bi- 
cgraphie  GMtrale,  vii,  202 ;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  A  llge- 
meine  Encyclopadie^  s.  v. 

Callender,  Elislia,  minister  of  the  first  Baptist 
church  in  Boston,  was  the  son  of  Ellis  Callender,  who 
ofiiciated  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  In  Bos- 
ton fur  many  years,  dying  about  1726,  at  about  eighty 
years  of  age.  The  son,  Elisha,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
and  graduated  as  bachelor  of  arts  at  Harvard  College 
in  1710.  He  was  baptized  and  admitted  to  church 
membership  August  10,  1713,  and  was  ordained  as  a 
Baptist  minister  May  21, 1718,  and  Drs.  Increase  and 
Cotton  Mather  and  Mr.  Webb,  though  of  a  difi^erent 
denomination,  gave  their  assistance.  It  is  said  that 
Thomas  Hollis  (a  Baptist)  was  so  impressed  by  this 
catholic  procedure  when  he  heard  of  it  in  England, 
that  he  made  his  well-known  benefactions  to  Harvard 
College  in  consequence.  Mr.  Callender  abounded  in 
labors  not  only  in  Boston,  but  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth, till  his  death,  March  31,  1738.  He  was 
the  first  American  Baptist  minister  who  had  received 
a  college  education. — Sprague,  AtmaU,  vi,  34 ;  Allen, 
Biographical  Diet.  s.  v. 

Callender,  John,  an  eminent  Baptist  minister, 
nephew  of  Elisha  Callender,  was  bom  about  1706,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728.  He  was  or- 
dained colleague  with  Mr.  Peckham  as  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Newport,  Oct.  13,  1731.  Here  he  labored 
usefully  for  seventeen  years,  and  died  Jan.  26,  1748. 
He  collected  many  papers  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  Baptists  in  this  country,  which  were  used  by  Back- 
us. He  published  a  Historical  Discourse  on  Bhode  Isl- 
and and  Providence  Plantations  (1739) ;  also  a  Semwn 
at  the  Ordination  of  Jeremiah  Ccmdy  (1739) ;  and  a  Ser^ 
mon  on  the  Death  of  Mr,  Clop^  of  Netcport  (1746). — 
— Sprague,  Annals^  vi,  87 ;  Allen,  Biographical  Diction' 
ary^  s.  v. 

Calling  (icX^mCf  vocatio\  a  term  used  in  theology 
to  designate  the  divine  invitation  to  man  to  share  in 
the  gift  of  salvation.     See  Call. 

CallirrhdS  (KoXXcppoi;,  hecttiitifulstrtam\  the  name 
given  to  certain  warm  springs  on  the  eastern  side  of 
iht  Jordan,  not  far  from,  and  flowing  into,  the  Dead 
Sea,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  resorted  during  his  last 
illness,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  (Josephus,  Ant, 
xvii,  6,  5).  The  same  are  probably  meant  by  the  ye- 
mim'  (D'^p;^,  Auth.  Vers,  "mules*")  of  Gen.  xviii,  24. 
See  Anah.  Pliny  (v,  16)  also  describes  them  ("cali- 
dus  fons  medicsB  salubritatis*')  as  possessing  medicinal 
properties  (Reland,  Palcest.  p.  302,  678).  In  May,  1818, 
these  springs  were  visited  by  Irby  and  Mangles.  Of 
the  valley  of  Callirrhofi  they  say  (Travels,  p.  467-469) : 
"The  whole  bottom  is  filled,  and  in  a  manner  choked 
up,  with  a  crowded  thicket  of  canes  and  aspens  of  dif- 
ferent species,  intermixed  with  the  palm,  which  is  also 
seen  rising  in  tufts  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain*s 
side  in  every  place  whence  the  springs  issue.  In  one 
place  a  considerable  stream  of  hot  water  is  seen  precip- 
itating itself  from  a  high  and  perpendicular  shelf  of 
rock,  which  is  strongly  tinted  with  the  brilliant  yellow 
of  sulphur  deposited  upon  it.  On  reaching  the  bottom, 
we  found  ourselves  at  what  may  be  termed  a  hot  river, 
so  copious  and  rapid  is  it,  and  its  heat  so  little  abated. 
For  some  way  the  temperature  is  kept  up  by  the  con- 
stant supplies  of  water  that  flow  into  the  river.  In  or- 
der to  visit  these  sources  in  succession,  we  crossed  over 
to  the  right  bank,  and,  ascending  by  the  mountain  side, 
we  passe<l  four  abundant  springs,  all  within  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile,  discharging  themselves  into  the 
stream  at  right  angles  with  its  course.  We  judged  the 
distance  from  the  Dead  Sea,  by  the  ravine,  to  be  about 
one  hour  and  a  half.     Maclean  says  there  was  a  cit^ 
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of  the  same  name  in  the  valley  of  CallirrhoS,  in  which 
we  think  he  mnst  be  wrong,  since  there  is  not  space  for 
a  town  in  the  valley  as  far  as  we  saw  it.  That  Herod 
most  have  had  some  lodging  when  he  visited  these 
springs  is  true,  and  there  are  sufficient  remains  to  prove 
that  some  sort  of  buildings  have  been  erected."  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  the  fortress  of  Machsms,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  was  upon  this  hot- water  stream, 
and  not  far  from  the  fountains.  It  b  supposed  that 
John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and  beheaded  in  this 
fortress,  and  that  the  feast  was  also  made  at  Macherus, 
which,  besides  being  a  strong-hold,  was  also  a  palace, 
built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  that  Herod  himself  was 
now  on  his  route  toward  the  territory  of  Aretas,  witii 
whom  he  was  at  war.  The  ruins  of  this  fortress  still 
exist  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  6,  5;  xviii,  5,  2;  War^  i, 
38,  5).  The  Znrka  Main,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Dead  Sea,  visited  and  described  by  Seetzen  {Beise,  ii, 
836  sq.),  is  described  as  a  sweet  and  thermal  stream, 
and  is  doubtless  the  outlet  of  the  hot  streams  of  Gal- 
lirrhoS  (Ritter,  Erdk.  xv,  572,  678).  Lieut  Lynch, 
who  explored  it  in  1848,  says:'  "The  stream,  twelve 
feet  wide  and  ten  inches  deep,  rushes  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection with  great  velocity  into  the  sea.  Temperature 
of  the  air,  70^ ;  of  the  sea,  78° ;  of  the  stream,  94° ; 
one  mile  of  the  chasm,  95°.  It  was  a  little  sulphure- 
ous to  the  taste.  The  stream  has  worn  its  bed  through 
the  rock,  and  flows  between  the  perpendicular  sides  of 
the  chasm,  and  through  the  delta,  bending  to  the  south, 
about  two  furlongs,  to  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the 
stream  along  the  delta  are  fringed  with  canes,  tam- 
arisks, and  the  castor-bean.  The  chasm  is  122  feet  wide 
at  the  mouth,  and  for  one  mile  up,  as  far  as  we  traced 
it,  does  not  lessen  in  width.  The  sides  of  the  chasm 
are  about  eighty  feet  high  where  it  opens  upon  the 
delta,  but  within  they  rise  in  altitude  to  upward  of  150 
feet  on  each  side,  where  the  trap  formation  is  exhibit- 
ed. In  the  bed  of  the  chasm  there  was  one  stream,  on 
the  south  side,  eight  feet  wide  and  two  deep,  and  two 
small  streams  in  the  centre,  all  rushing  down  at  the 
rate  of  six  knots  per  hour.  There  were  no  boulders 
in  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  which  in  the  winter  must, 
throughout  its  width  and  high  up  the  sides,  pour  down 
an  impetuous  flood.  The  walls  of  the  chasm  are  lofty 
and  perpendicular,  of  red  and  yellow  sandstone,  equal- 
ly majestic  and  imposing,  but  not  worn  in  such  fantas- 
tic shapes  nor  of  so  rich  a  hue  as  those  of  the  Amon. 
Waded  up  about  a  mile,  and  saw  a  few  date-palm-trees 
growing  in  the  chasm.  The  turns  about  200  yards 
apart,  at  first  gently  rounded,  but  subsequently  sharp 
and  ant^ular.  There  was  a  succession  of  rapids,  and  a 
cascade  of  four,  and  a  perpendicular  fall  of  five  or  six 
feet.  A  litUe  above  the  rapid  trap  shows  over  sand- 
stone. The  current  was  so  strong  that,  whUe  bathini?, 
I  could  not,  with  my  feet  against  the  rock,  keep  from 
being  carried  down  the  stream ;  and,  walking  where  it 
was  but  two  feet  deep,  could  with  difficulty  retain  a 
foothold  with  my  shoes  off.  At  7  P.M.,  bathed  first 
in  the  sea  and  afterward  in  the  stream — a  most  delicious 
transition  from  the  dense,  acrid  water  of  the  sea,  which 
made  our  innumerable  sores  smart  severely,  to  the  soft, 
tepid,  and  refreshing  waters  of  the  Callirrhod"  (Expe- 
diiion^  p.  871).     See  also  Lasha. 

Callis'thenes  (yiaWiaQkvrjc,  a  frequent  Greek 
name),  a  partisan  of  Nicanor,  who  was  burnt  by  the 
Jews  on  the  defeat  of  that  general  in  revenge  for  his 
guilt  in  setting  fire  to  *'the  sacred  portals"  (2  Mace, 
viii,  33). — Smith,  s.  v.     Sec  NiCAiroR. 

CalllBtUfl.    See  Galiztus  I. 

Calxnet,  Augustine,  a  learned  Benedictine,  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Yannes,  bom  at  Mesnil-la-Horgne 
Feb.  26, 1672.  He  studied  at  BreuU,  and  after  having 
pronounced  the  vows  in  Oct.,  1689,  he  proceeded  to 
make  his  course  of  philosophy  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Evre, 
and  afterward  devoted  himself  to  Hebrew,  which  he 
studied  under  Fabre,  a  Reformed  divine.     In  1704  he 


passed  to  the  abbey  of  Munster.  where  he  tanght  the 
young  monks;  and  lectures  which  he  there  read  to 
them  formed  the  basis  of  his  "  Gommentaries  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,"  which  he  wrote  in  Latin, 
but  translated  into  French,  and  published  in  1707  and 
1716,  in  23  volumes  4to.  This  work  was  followed  by 
his  Hi^oire  ScdrUe  de  rAncim  et  Nouveau  Tettcanent — 
Histoiy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (Paris,  1718, 
2  vols.  4to),  and  his  celebrated  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
In  1718  he  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Leopold's  at  Nancy, 
and  ten  years  after  he  was  removed  to  the  abbey  of 
S^nones,  where  he  died  (having  refused  a  bishopric  tn 
jHirtilnu)  Oct.  25,  1757.  His  Life  was  written  by 
Fang6,  his  nephew  (1763,  8vo),  where  a  complete  list 
of  his  numerous  works  will  be  found.  The  best  edi- 
tion (French)  of  the  Didionnaire  hutorigue  et  critique  de 
la  Bible  is  that  of  Paris,  1730  (4  vols.  fol.).  The  best 
English  editions  are  those  of  1793  (4to,  with  additions) 
and  of  1847  (edited  by  Taylor,  5  vols.  4to).  His  Cotn- 
mentaire  littered  sur  Urns  les  Iwrea  de  VAncien  et  du  Now- 
veau  Tettamenl  (reprinted  at  Paris,  1718,  26  vols.  4to, 
also  9  vols,  fol.)  was  abridged,  and  published  in  17 
vols.  4to,  at  Avignon,  1767-1773 ;  also  translated  into 
Latin,  with  the  DisaertationSy  by  Manse  (Wirceb.  1789, 
19  vols.  4to).  Galmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  has,  un- 
til lately,  formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  works  of 
the  same  kind.  The  best  abridgment  is  that  of  Rob- 
inson, whose  additions  are  perhaps,  to  the  modem  stu- 
dent, of  more  value  than  the  original  work.  —  Biog. 
Univ.  vi,  559 ;  Landon,  Eccks.  Diet,  ii,  497.  See  Dic- 
tionaries (Biblical). 

Cal'neh  (Heb.  Kalneh",  h?^?;  Sept.  XaXov»^), 
the  fourth  of  Nimrod's  cities  (Gen.  x,  10),  and  prob- 
ably not  dififcrent  from  the  Galxo  (Heb.  Kalno\ 

1373;  Sept.  Xakavri)  of  Isa.  x,  9,  or  the  Ganxeh 
(Heb.  Kanmeh^y  t\u2 ;  Sept  Xavaa)  of  Ezek.  xxvii, 
23.  The  word  is  thought  to  mean  "  the  fort  of  the  god 
i4  na  or  ^nu,"  who  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Baby- 
lonian worship.  According  to  the  Ghaldee  tranf^laticn, 
with  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  agree,  this  is  the  same 
place  that  was  subsequently  called  Ctesiphon.  It  lay 
on  the  Tigris,  opposite  Seleucia,  and  was  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  the  Parthians,  and  the  winter  residence  of  the 
Parthian  kings  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  312;  Gellarii  NotU.  ii, 
774 ;  see  Bochart,  Phaleg,  iv,  18 ;  Michaelis,  Spidleg, 
i,  228).  This  opinion  respecting  Galneh  derives  some 
support  from  the  circumstance  that  the  district  named 
Gtesiphon  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ChalonitU  (Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  vi,  26,  27 ;  Polyb.  v,  44);  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  province  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 
so  far  west  as  Galneh  must  have  lain.  Ammionus 
Marcellinus  (xxiii,  6, 23)  states  that  it  was  the  Persian 
king  Pacorus  (who  reigned  from  A.D.  71  to  107)  who 
changed  the  name  of  Uie  city  to  Gtesiphon  ;  but  that 
name  must  have  been  more  ancient,  as  it  is  mentioned 
by  Polybius.  In  the  time  of  the  prophet  Amos  Galneh 
appears  to  have  constituted  an  independent  principality 
(Amos  vi,  2 ;  Sept.  omits,  v.  r.  Ka\avf\  or  ILaKawri) ; 
but  not  long  after  it  became,  with  the  rest  of  Western 
Asia,  a  prey  to  the  Assyrians  (Isa.  x,  9).  About  150 
years  later,  Galneh  was  still  a  considerable  town,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  its  being  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
(xxvii,  23)  among  the  places  which  traded  with  Tyre. 
We  may  gather  from  Scripture  that  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.G.  Galneh  was  taken  by  one  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  and  never  recovered  its  prosperity.  Hence  it 
is  compared  with  Garchemish,  Hamath,  and  Gath  (Isa. 
X,  9 ;  Amos  vi,  2),  and  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  re- 
sistless might  of  Assyria.  The  site  of  Gtesiphon  was 
afterward  occupied  by  El-Madavn^  i.  e.  the  (Jvxi)  citieSf 
of  which  the  only  remains  are  the  ruins  of  a  remarka^ 
ble  palace  called  Tauk-kesray  or  "Arch  of  Khosroes," 
some  mounds  of  rubbish,  and  a  considerable  extent  of 
massive  wall  toward  the  river.  (See  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Class.  Geog.  s.  v.  Gtesiphon.) 
More  recent  explorers  have  rendered  it  probable  that 
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Oie  rite  of  Calneh  is  the  modern  NiffeVy  which  was  cor- 
tainly  one  of  the  early  capitals,  and  which,  under  the 
name  of  Xopher,  the  Talmud  identifies  with  Calneh  (see 
the  yomd).  Arab  traditions  made  Kiffer  the  original 
Babylon,  and  said  that  it  was  the  place  where  Nimrod 
endesTored  to  mount  on  eagles'  wings  to  heaven.  Sim- 
ilarly the  Sept.  speak  of  Calneh  or  Calno  as  "  the  place 
where  the  tower  was  built"  (Isa.  x,  9).  Niffer  is  situ- 
ated about  sixty  miles  E.S.E.  of  Babylon,  in  the 
marsihea  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  has 
been  visited  and  explored  by  Mr.  Layard  (Nin,  and  Bab. 
p.  468  sq.),  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Loftos  {ChcU- 
daa,  p.  101) :  **  The  present  aspect  of  Nifler  is  that  of 
a  lofty  platform  of  earth  and  rubbish,  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  a  deep  channel — apparently  the 
bed  of  a  river— about  120  feet  wide.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  portion  of  this  platform  are  the  re- 
majna  of  a  brick  tower  of  early  constmction,  the  d^rit 
of  which  constitutes  a  conical  mound  rising  seventy 
leet  above  the  plain.  This  is  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  distance,  and  exhibits,  when  the  brick-work  is  ex- 
posed, oblong  perforations  similar  to  those  seen  at  Birs- 
17imrad  and  oUier  edifices  of  the  Babylonian  age.  The 
western  division  of  the  platform  has  no  remarkable 
feature,  except  that  it  is  strewed  with  fragments  of 
pottery,  and  other  relics  of  a  later  period  than  the  tower 
just  alluded  to.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  on  the  east  of  the  ruins  may  be  distinctly  traced 
a  low  continuous  mound,  the  remains  probably  of  the 
external  wall  of  the  ancient  city.  As  to  the  obelisk, 
the  particular  object  of  my  visit,  the  Arabs  positively 
declared  that  there  was  one,  but  none  of  them  had  seen 
it  or  could  indicate  its  position  on  the  mounds."    See 

CAJiXEH. 

Cal'^no  (Isa.  x,  9).    See  Calneh. 

CalogSrl    See  CALorERS. 

Calovicfl  (or  Calov),  Abraham,  a  celebrated 
Lutheran  divine  and  controversialist,  was  born  in  1C12 
at  Mohmngen  in  Prussia.  He  studied  at  Konigsber^ 
and  Rostock,  and  became  Professor  of  Theolog}'  at 
Wittemberg,  where  he  obtained  great  distinction  as  a 
lecturer  and  controversial  theologian.  He  died  Feb. 
25,  1686.  He  was  a  violent  opponent  of  George  Ca- 
lixtus,  whose  gentleness  he  by  no  means  shared.  In- 
deed, so  bitter  was  Calov's  zeal,  that  it  has  been  said 
of  him  that  "he  was  bom  for  an  inquisitor."  He 
wrote  with  great  ability  against  the  Socinians.  His 
most  important  work  was  his  Biblia  lUustraia  (Dres- 
den, 1719,  4  vols,  fol.),  which  contains  the  whole  of 
Grotins's  AnaotatiotUj  with  severe  criticisms  on  them. 
In  dogmatic  theology  he  prepared  a  vast  Sy$tema  Loco^ 
mm  Thedofficomm  (1665-1677, 12  torn.).  In  the  Syn- 
cretistic  controversy  (q.  v.)  he  took  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part.  His  writings  are  very  voluminous,  ncarl}"  all 
bitterly  controversial,  and  now  little  read. — Moshcim, 
Ck.  Hist,  it,  241 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop.  s.  v. 

Calojen  or  CalogSrl  The  word  Calotjeri  is 
from  the  Greek  (xaKoytpoC),  and  means  good  old  men. 
The  name  Caloifers  is  of  similar  signification,  and  is 
generally  given  to  the  monks  of  the  Greek  Church. 
They  are  of  the  order  of  St  Basil,  and  consider  it  to  be 
a  sin  to  follow  any  other  order  than  his.  They  arc  di- 
vided into  three  degrees :  the  novices,  who  are  called 
Arckctri;  the  ordinary  professed,  called  Microchemi; 
and  the  more  perfect,  called  MegaluckemS.  They  are 
likewise  divided  into  Coenobites,  Anchorites,  and  Re- 
cluses. The  Coenobites  are  employed  in  reciting  their 
offices  from  midnight  to  sunset ;  and  as  it  is  impossible, 
in  so  long  an  exeroise,  that  they  should  not  be  over- 
taken with  sleep,  thero  is  one  monk  appointed  to  awake 
them ;  and  they  aro  obliged  to  make  three  genuflex- 
ions at  the  door  of  the  choir,  and,  returning,  to  bow  to 
the  right  and  left  to  their  brethren.  The  Anchorites 
retire  from  the  world,  and  live  in  hermitages  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  monasteries ;  they  cultivate  a  lit- 
tle spot  of  ground,  and  ne\er  go  out  but  on  Sundays 


and  holidays,  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  next 
monastery.  The  Recluses  shut  themselves  up  in  grot- 
toes and  caverns  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  which  they 
never  leave,  abandoning  Uiemselves  entirely  to  Prov- 
idence. They  live  on  the  alms  sent  them  by  the 
neighboring  monasteries.  The  Caloyers  have  four 
Lents.  The  first  and  greatest  is  that  of  the  resurrectitm 
or  Easter :  it  lasts  eight  weeks,  and  is  called  the  Grand 
Qnarantain.  During  this  Lent  the  monks  drink  no 
wine ;  and  such  is  their  abstinence  that,  if  they  aro 
obliged,  in  speaking,  to  name  milk,  butter,  or  cheese, 
they  always  add  this  paronthesis,  **  Saving  the  respect 
due  to  the  holy  Lent."  The  second  Lent  is  that  of  the 
holy  apostles,  which  begins  eight  days  after  Whitsun- 
day: it  generally  continues  three  weeks,  sometimes 
longer.  During  this  Lent  the  monks  aro  allowed  to 
drink  wine.  The  third  Lent  is  that  of  the  assumption 
of  the  Virgin :  it  lasts  fourteen  days,  during  which  they 
abstain  from  fish,  except  on  Sundays  and  on  the  trans- 
figuration of  our  Lord.  The  fourth  Lent  is  that  of  the 
Advent.  The  Caloyers,  in  addition  to  the  usual  monk- 
ish habit,  wear  over  their  shoulders  a  square  piece  of 
stuflT,  on  which  aro  represented  the  cross  and  the  other 
marks  of  Christ's  passion,  with  these  letters :  IC.  XC. 
NC.  'lr/«Touc  XpioroQ  viKf,  JetuM  Chriat  conquers.  The 
inscription  was  sometimes  written  thus:  IC.  XC.  NI 
K  A ;  and  we  find  it  occasionally  arranged,  especially  on 

IC  IXC 

coins,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  thus,  -.'''  C-l'.    Visitors  or 

'  Ml  KA 

exarchs  are  placed  over  them,  who  visit  the  convents 
only  to  draw  from  them  sums  of  money  which  the  pa- 
triarch demands.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  monks 
aro  compelled  to  pay  both  to  their  patriaroh  and  to  the 
Turks,  their  convents  are  very  rich.  They  have 
many  monasteries  in  Asia,  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  Pal- 
estine; in  Europe,  near  Athens,  in  Chios,  and  in 
Amourgo,  one  of  the  Sporades,  also  on  Mount  Athos. 
Those  on  Mount  Athos  aro  the  most  celebrated,  and  are 
twenty-three  in  number.  There  are  female  Caloyers, 
or  Greek  nuns,  who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil.  Their 
nunneries  are  always  dependent  on  some  monastery. 
— Y&naTf  EccL  Dict.B.y.  See  Athos  ;  Greek  Church. 

Cal'phl  (o  XaX0(,  V.  r.  XaX^e/,  perhaps  torAlpkceits 
[q.  v.],  Josephus  Xayj/aiod  Ant.  xiii,  5,  7),  father  of 
Judas,  which  latter  was  one  of  the  two  captains  (op- 
XovTig)  of  Jonathan's  army  who  remained  firm  at  the 
battle  of  Gennesar  (1  Mace,  xi,  70). 

Calvariflts,  or  Missionary  Priests  or  Calva- 
ry, a  monastic  congregation,  established  in  1630  by 
Hubert  Charpentier,  licentiate  of  the  Sorbonne,  on 
Mount  Bethasam,  in  France,  for  propagating  Roman- 
ism by  missions.  In  1638  they  united  with  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Propa^tion  of  Faith,  from  which  they 
separated  again  in  1650.  In  1664  they  were  re-formed, 
and  united  with  the  congregation  of  St.  Sulpice.  The 
congregation  disappeared  in  1790,  but  arose  again  in 
1826. 

Cal'vary,  a  word  occurring  in  tlie  Auth.  Vers,  only 
in  Luke  xxiii,  33,  and  there  not  as  a  proper  name,  but 
arising  from  the  translators  having  literally  adopted 
the  word  calvaria^  i.  e.  a  bare  sknil,  the  Latin  word  by 
which  the  Kpaviov  of  the  evangelists  is  rendered  in  tha 
Vulgate,  Kpaviovy  sgsin,  being  nothing  but  the  Greek 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Golgotha  (q.  v.). 

1.  Import  of  the  Name. — Many  have  held  that  Gol- 
gotha was  the  place  of  public  execution,  the  Tybum 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  hence  it  was  termed  the  "  place 
of  a  skull."  Another  opinion  is  that  the  place  took 
its  name  from  its  shape,  being  a  hillock  of  a  form  like 
a  human  skuU.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  express  men- 
tion of  a  mount  in  either  of  the  narratives.  See  Cru- 
cifixion. That  the  place,  however,  was  of  some 
such  shape  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  and  the  tra- 
ditional term  mount,  applied  to  Calvary,  appears  to 
confirm  this  idea.  Such  a  shape,  too,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  name,  that  is. 
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"skull."  To  these  considerations  there  are  added  cer- 
tain difficulties  which  arise  from  the  other  explanation. 
So  &r  as  we  know,  there  b  no  historical  evidence  to 
show  that  there  w^as  a  place  of  public  execution  where 
Golgotha  is  commonly  fixed,  nor  that  any  such  place, 
in  or  near  Jerusalem,  bore  the  name  Golgotha.  Nor 
is  the  term  Golgotha  descriptive  of  such  a  place ;  to 
make  it  so,  to  any  extent,  the  name  should  have  been 
"skulls,"  or  "the  place  of  skulls/*  Equally  unapt  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  the  Gospel  speak 
of  the  place:  Matthew  calls  it  "a  place  called  Gol- 
gotha; that  is  to  say,  a  place  of  a  skull  ;*'  Hark,  "the 
place  Golgotha,  which  ia,  being  interpreted,  the  place 
of  a  skull;"  Luke,  "the  place  which  is  called  Calva- 
ry;" John,  "a  place  called  of  a  skull,  which  is  called 
in  the  Hebrew  Golgotha."  In  truth,  the  context 
seems  to  show  that  the  Roman  guard  hurried  Jesus 
away  and  put  him  to  death  at  the  first  convenient  spot ; 
and  that  the  rather  because  there  was  no  small  fear  of 
a  popular  insurrection,  especially  as  he  was  attended  by 
a  crowd  of  people.  This  place,  we  may  suppose,  was  not 
far  from  the  judgment-hall,  which  was  doubtless  either 
near  Fort  Antonia  or  in  the  former  palace  of  Herod. 
See  Prjetorium.  In  either  case,  the  crucifixion  would 
most  naturally  have  occurred  at  the  nortk-tcett  of  the 
city.  Somewhere  in  the  north,  it  is  clear,  the}'  would 
execute  him,  as  thus  they  would  most  easily  effect 
their  object.  But  if  they  chose  the  north,  then  the 
road  to  Joppa  or  Damascus  would  be  most  convenient, 
and  no  spot  in  the  vicinity  would  probably  be  so  suit- 
able as  the  slight  rounded  elevation  which  bore  the 
name  of  Calvary.  That  some  hillock  would  be  pre- 
ferred it  is  easy  to  see,  as  thus  the  exposure  of  the 
criminal  and  the  alleged  cause  of  his  crucifixion  would 
be  most  effectually  secured.  Dr.  Barclay  is  at  great 
pains  to  show  (City  of  the  Great  Kvng^  p.  78  sq.)  that 
the  vicinity  of  the  garden  of  Gethsemanc  is  the  more 
probable  location  of  Calvar}-,  but  his  arguments  are 
made  up  of  a  series  of  the  most  uncritical  conjectures. 
Indeed,  the  veiy  fact  that  of  the  arbitrary'  positions  as- 
signed by  all  diose  who  (chiefiy  from  an  ultra  Prot- 
estant prejudice  apparently)  reject  the  traditionary  site, 
no  two  agree,  while  all  are  alike  destitute  of  any  his- 
torical basis,  is  an  important  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
current  identification.     See  Jerusalem. 

2.  ScripturcU  Notices  of  the  Locality, — ^The  account  in 
the  evangelists  touching  the  place  of  the  crucifixion 
and  burial  of  our  Lord  is  as  follows :  Having  been  de- 
livered by  Pilate  to  be  crucified,  Jesus  was  led  away, 
followed  by  a  great  company  of  people  and  women, 
who  bewailed  his  fate.  On  the  way  the  soldiers  met 
one  Simeon,  a  C}Tenian,  coming  out  of  the  country^  who 
was  compelled  to  bear  Jesus's  cross.  When  they  were 
come  to  the  place  which  is  called  Calvan^,  there  they 
crucified  him.  This  place  was  nigh  to  the  city ;  and, 
sitting  down,  they  watched  him  there.  They  that  pass- 
ed by  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  and  scofling. 
Likewise  also  the  chief  priests  mocked  him,  with  the 
scribes  and  elders,  and  the  people  stood  beholding. 
The  soldiers,  too,  mocked  him.  There  stood  by  the 
cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and  his  mother's  sister,  and 
Mary  Magdalene ;  and  all  his  acquaintance,  and  .the 
women  that  followed  him  from  Galilee,  stood  afar  off, 
beholding  these  things.  In  the  place  toftere  he  wcu  crU' 
c(/Sn2  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sep- 
ulchre hewn  out  in  the  rock ;  there  laid  the}'  Jesus,  and 
Tolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  The 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  adds  that  Jesus 
•offered  wUhotU  the  gate,  subjoining,  "  Let  us  therefore 
go  forth  to  him  without  the  camp  (or  the  city),  bearing 
hia  reproach"  (Heb.  xiii,  11, 13).  We  thus  learn  that 
the  crucifixion  and  burial  took  place  out  of  the  city, 
and  yet  nigh  to  the  city,  apparently  at  the  north-west, 
and  probably  just  on  the  outer  side  of  the  second  wall. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  place  was  one  around  which 
many  persons  could  assemble,  near  which  wayfarers 
were  passing,  and  the  suflferers  in  which  could  be  seen 


or  addressed  by  persons  who  were  both  near  and  re« 
mote ;  all  which  concurs  in  showing  that  the  spot  was 
one  of  some  elevation,  and  equally  proves  that  "  this 
thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer,"  but  at  a  place  and  un- 
der circumstances  likely  to  make  Calvaiy  well  known 
and  well  remembered  alike  by  the  foes  and  the  friends 
of  our  Lord. 

3.  Line  of  Tradition  respecting  the  Spot.'—'WnB  it  like- 
ly that  this  recollection  would  perish  ?  Surely,  of  all 
spots,  Calvary  would  become  the  most  sacred,  the 
most  endearing  in  the  primitive  Church.  Kor  did  the 
Jew,  with  his  warm  gushing  affections,  feel  on  such  a 
point  less  vividly  than  his  fellow-men.  "  The  tombs 
of  the  prophets,"  "the  sepulchre  of  David,"  were,  we 
read  (Matt,  xxiii,  29 ;  Acts  u,  29),  reverentially  regard- 
ed and  religiously  preserved  from  age  to  age.  That 
of  "David's  Lord"  would  assuredly  not  be  neglected. 
It  was  a  season  of  public  religious  festivity  when  our 
Lord  suffered.  Jerusalem  was  then  crowded  with  vis- 
itors from  foreign  parts.  Such,  too,  was  the  fact  at  the 
time  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  pil- 
grims, however,  soon  returned  home,  and  wherever 
they  went  many  carried  with  them  the  news  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and  told  of  the  place  where  he  had 
been  executed.  Perhaps  no  one  spot  on  earth  had 
ever  so  many  to  remember  it  and  know  its  precise  lo- 
cality as  the  place  where  Jesus  died  and  rose  again. 
First  in  Jerusalem,  and  soon  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
were  there  hearts  that  held  the  recollection  among 
their  most  valued  treasures.  Accordingly,  we  learn 
from  the  passage  in  Hebrews  that,  far  on  in  the  first 
century,  the  tradition  was  preserved  in  so  li\nng  a  form 
as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  figurative  illustration  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  memory  of  distinguished 
places  is  among  the  least  perishable  of  earthly  things. 
Fathers  would  convey  their  knowledge  and  their  im- 
pressions to  sons ;  one  generation  and  one  Church  to 
another.  The  passage  in  the  Hebrews  would  tend  to 
keep  alive  the  recollection.  Moreover,  it  was  the  fate 
of  Jerusalem,  after  its  capture  by  the  Komans,  to  be- 
come a  heathen  city ;  even  its  name  was  changed  into 
Colon ia  j£lia  Capitolina.  In  the  excess  of  their  tri- 
umphant joy,  the  conquerors  made  Jupiter  its  patron 
god,  and  erected  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  on  the 
place  where  Jesus  had  been  crucified  (Sozomen,  xi,  1). 
This  was  done  perhaps  not  so  much  to  insult  as  to  con- 
ciliate. New-comers  in  religion  have  always  availed 
themselves  of  established  feelings,  and  therefore  erect- 
ed their  sacred  edifices  on  places  already  consecrated 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  mere  fact  of  a  tem- 
ple to  Venus  standing  on  Calvary  suffices  to  show  that 
Calvary  was  the  place  where  Jesus  suffered.  The 
temple  thus  takes  up  the  tradition,  and  transmits  it  in 
stone  and  marble  to  coming  ages.  This  continuation 
of  the  tradition  is  the  more  important,  because  it  begins 
to  operate  at  a  time  when  the  Christians  were  driven 
from  Jerusalem.  But  the  absence  of  the  Christians 
from  the  Holy  City  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  even 
early  in  the  third  century  we  find  pilgrimages  from 
distant  places  to  the  Holy  Land  had  already  begun  for 
the  express  purpose  of  viewing  the  spots  which  the 
presence  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  had  rendered 
sacred  and  memorable  (Hist.  Hierosol,  p.  591 ;  Euseb. 
Hist,  Eccles,  vi,  11).  A  century  later,  Eusebius  (A.D. 
815)  informs  us  that  Christians  visited  Jerusalem  frcm 
all  regions  of  the  earth  for  the  same  object.  Early  in 
the  fourth  century,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  write  down 
the  tradition  and 'fix  the  locality  of  Calvary  in  their 
writings.  Eusebius  was  bom  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine 
about  A.D.  270.  In  315  he  became  a  bishop  in  his  na- 
tive countr}',  and  died  in  340.  He  was  a  learned  man, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  About 
330  he  composed  his  OnomasHoon^  which  was  expressly 
devoted  to  the  business  of  determining  and  recording 
the  sites  of  holy  and  other  places  in  Palestine.  This 
work  of  Eusebius,  written  in  Greek,  Jerome  afterward 
translated  into  Latin,  and  thus  added  his  authority  to 
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that  of  EhmUds.  Jmnne  took  up  hia  reeideim  In 
the  Holy  Land  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fonrth  century, 
and  nmained  there  till  his  death.  (For  an  e«tiinHt« 
of  the  value  of  these  geogriphical  anthoritiea,  Bee  Re- 
land,  Paim.  p.  4G7  sq.)  Filgijms  now  (trcamed  to 
Jenualem  ftODi  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  «ite  nas 
fixed  for  GolBotha  which  has  remained  to  the  present 

4.  Enetum  of  the  "CIShitA  of  the  !My  StjraUhre"  oner 
Oe^iile.— Tho  act)  of  the  Emperor  CnneUntine  and  bis 
mother  Helena  gave  a  permanent  and  public  expression 
to  this  tradition,  Thi«  empress,  when  very  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  visited  Jenualem  fur  the  expreii  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  church  on  the  spot  where  the  Lord 
Jesus  had  been  crncified.  The  preceding  details  ehow 
that  the  preservation  of  the  memorj'  of  the  locality  was 
■ny  thinK  but  impossible.  Helena  would  naturally  be 
colicitoui  to  discover  the  true  spot,  whence  ensues  the 
likelihood  that  she  was  not  mistaJcen.  She  bad  pre- 
ynosly  heard  that  the  holy  places  bad  been  heaped  up 
and  concealed  by  the  heathen,  and  resolved  to  attempt 
to  bring  them  to  light,  ti'f  pu^  ayafiXu  (Tbeoph.  in 
CSttw.  p.  18),  "  On  her  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  she  in- 
quired diligently  of  the  inhabitanta.  Yet  the  search 
was  uncertain  and  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
stmctloUB  by  which  the  heathen  bad  sought  to  render 
the  spot  unknown.  Theae  being  all  removed,  the  sa- 
cred aepnlcbre  was  discovered,  and  by  its  aide  three 
crotse*,  with  the  tibial  bearing  the  inscription  written 
by  Pilate"  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Ra.  ii,  14;  llieodoret,  i,  17). 
This  account  of  her  proceedings,  taken  tVom  one  who 
Uwra  to  bring  into  discredit  the  whole  of  Helena's 
pcumdini^  and  who  is  far  too  Indiscriminate  and 
aweeping  in  his  hostility  to  the  primitive  traditions  of 
the  Church,  shows  snfGcieptly  that  Helena  was  can. 
tiona  in  her  proceedings  ;  that  Ibere  did  exist  a  tndi- 
tion  on  the  subject ;  that  by  that  tradition  the  empress 
was  gnldtd ;  and  that  she  found  reason  to  flx  the  site 
of  Calvary  on  the  spot  where  the  faoatbcn  had  erected 
(heir  temple  and  set  up  their  profane  rites.  That  no 
imall  portion  of  the  marvellous,  not  to  say  legendary 
and  incredible,  is  mixed  up  in  the  accounts  which  the 
e«leBia«tic»i  hisloriajis  have  given,  we  by  no  means 
.  ve  see  no  reason  whatever,  and  we  think 
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such  a  course  very  unpbiloaopbical,  to  throw  doubt  un- 
sparingly  over  the  whole,  as  (by  no  means  in  the  best 
taste)  does  Dr.  Robinson.  However,  on  the  site  thoa 
ascertained,  was  erected,  whether  by  Constantlne  or 
Helena,  certainly  by  Roman  influence  and  treasure,  a 
splendid  and  extensive  Christian  temple.  Soentea 
(Eccla.  I/iit.  i,  17)  says,  "The  emperor's  mother  erect- 
ed over  the  place  where  the  sepulchre  was  a  most  mag- 
niHcent  church,  and  called  it  New  Jerusalem,  building 
it  oppniilt  lo  rSal  old  dt»eittd  Jerntalem"  (comp.  Euseb. 
yH.  Cowl,  lii,  33'..  This  church  was  completed  and 
dedicated  A.D.  8S5.  It  vas  a  great  occasion  for  the 
Christian  world.  In  order  to  give  it  importance  and 
add  to  its  splendor,  a  council  of  bishops  was  convened, 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  fh)m  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  which  assembled  Arst  at  Tyre  and  then  at  Je- 
rusalem. Among  them  was  Eusebtus,  who  look  part 
in  the  solemnities,  and  held  eeveral  public  discouraea 
In  the  Holy  City  (Euseb.  Vil.  Conif. ;  Robinson,  ii,  13). 
The  Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burnt  by  the 
Persians  In  A.D.  614.  It  was  shortly  after  rebuilt  by 
Hodestua  with  resources  supplied  by  John  Eleemor, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  basilica  or  martyrloD 
erected  under  Constantine  remained  as  before.  The 
Mohammedans  next  became  masters  of  Jerusalem. 
At  length  Harun  er-Rashid  made  over  to  Charlemagne 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  Palestine  again 
became  the  scene  of  battles  and  bloodjihed.  Muez,  of 
the  race  of  the  Fatimites,  transferred  the  seat  of  Ills 
empire  to  Cairo  when  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of 
new  masters,  and  the  holy  sepulchre  is  said  to  have 
iieen  again  set  on  tire.  It  was  fully  destro}-ed  at  the 
command  of  the  third  of  tho  Fatlmite  caliphs  in  Egypt, 
the  building  being  razed  to  the  foundations.  In  the 
reign  of  his  successor  it  was  rebuilt,  being  completed 
A.D.  104H:  but  instead  of  the  former  mai.iiiRcent  ba- 
silica over  the  place  of  Golgotha,  a  smalt  chspel  only 
row  graced  the  spot.  The  Crusades  soon  began.  Tho 
Crusaders  regarded  the  edifices  connected  with  the  sep- 
ulchre as  too  contracted],  and  erected  a  stately  temple, 
tho  walls  and  general  form  of  which  arc  admitted  to 
remain  to  the  present  day  (Robinson,  il,  61).  So  re- 
cently, however,  as  A.U.  ItOS,  the  church  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  was  partly  consumed  l>y  fire ;  but,  being  m- 
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bailt  by  the  Greeks,  it  now  offers  no  traces  of  its  re- 
cent desoUtion. 

5.  Objections  to  Ike  IdenHficcUion, — ^The  sole  evidence 
of  any  weight  in  the  opposite  balance  is  that  urged  by 
Robinson,  that  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  sep- 
ulchre are  now  found  in  the  midst  of  the  modem  city. 
But,  to  render  this  argument  decisive,  it  should  be 
proved  that  the  city  occupies  now  the  same  ground 
that  it  occupied  in  the  days  of  Christ.  It  is,  at  least, 
as  likely  that  the  city  should  have  undergone  changes 
as  that  the  site  of  Uie  crucifixion  should  have  been 
mistaken.  The  identity  of  such  a  spot  is  more  likely 
to  be  preserved  than  the  size  and  relative  proportions 
of  a  city  which  has  undergone  more  violent  changes 
than  probably  any  other  place  on  earth.  The  present 
walls  of  Jerusalem  were  erected  so  late  as  A.D.  1542 ; 
and  Robinson  himself  remarks  that  a  part  of  Zion  is 
now  left  out  (p.  67).  If,  then,  the  city  has  been  con- 
tracted on  the  south,  and  if,  also,  it  was  after  the  death 
of  Christ  expanded  on  the  north,  what  should  we  ex- 
pect but  to  find  Golgotha  in  the  midst  of  the  modem 
city? 

Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  had  two  walls, 
termed  the  *^  first''  and  the  "  second.'*  It  is  with  the 
second  wall  that  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned.  It  be- 
gan at  a  tower,  named  Gennath,  of  the  first  wall, 
curved  outward  to  the  north,  and  ended  at  the  castle 
of  Antonia.  The  third  wall  embraced  a  wide  suburb 
on  the  north  and  north-west.  This  oomfffehendcd  a 
sort  of  new  city,  and  was  buQt  in  consequence  of  the 
large  population  which  by  degrees  fixed  their  abode  in 
the  space  which  fidls  between  the  second  and  third 
walls.  This  wall  was  begun  under  Claudius,  at  least 
forty-one  years  after  Christ  (Josephus,  IVar^  v,  4,  2 ; 
comp.  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  12).  This  third  wall,  then,  did 
not  exist  in  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  and  Robinson  allows 
that  if  the  present  site  of  the  sepulchre  fell  without  the 
second  wall,  all  the  conditions  of  the  general  question 
would  be  satisfied.  Many  travellers  and  antiquarians 
have  decided  that  this  was  the  case,  while  others,  more 
numerous  perhaps,  but  not  better  qualified  to  judge, 
have  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  See  Jkrdsa- 
LBM  (Tcpograj^).  (It  is  worthy  of  remark  thttt  Dr. 
Kiep^  of  Berlin,  the  most  experienced  cartographer 
probably,  especially  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  has 
vacillated  on  this  point  in  the  maps  of  his  own  con- 
struction, some  of  them  including  and  others  excluding 
the  contested  site  along  the  course  of  the  wall  in  ques- 
tion.) The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  position  of 
the  gate  Gennath :  if  this  was  at  the  extreme  north- 
west angle  of  Zion,  then  the  second  wall,  in  order  to  be 
at  all  *^  circling"  (icvKXovfiivov),  could  not  well  have 
excluded  the  site  in  question ;  but  if,  as  is  more  prob- 
able, it  was  some  distance  east  of  the  tower  Hippicns 
(for  while  Josephus,  ui  sup,^  expressly  begins  the  first 
and  third  walls  from  this  toievr,  he  begins  the  second 
fh)m  this  gate,  situated  along  the  northern  part  of  the 
first  wall),  then  the  second  wall  could  hardly  have  bent 
sufficiently  to  the  west  to  include  it  See  Gennath. 
The  city  bulged  out  on  the  north,  as  it  contracted  on 
the  south,  thus  bringing  Golgotha  into  its  central  parts. 
Robinson,  however,  asserts  that  the  second  wall  must 
either  have  excluded  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  (as 
he  thinks)  was  in  the  city,  or  included  the  site  of  Uie 
sepulchre,  which  was  out  of  the  city.  This  alterna- 
tive, however,  although  by  no  means  a  fatal  objection, 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  may  be  seen  on  refer- 
ence to  various  plans  of  the  city  that  have  been  con- 
structed, in  which  the  second  wall  leaves  both  whore 
the  Scriptures  place  them.  See  Hezekiah's  Pool. 
But  the  distance  from  the  western  point  of  the  Temple 
to  the  present  site  of  the  sepulchre  Robinson  considers 
insufficient,  it  being  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
We  know  not  that  there  is  any  thing  in  scriptural  ac- 
coont  which  gives  support  to  this  notion.  A  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  appears  quite  enough  for  the  re- 
corded events,  to  say  nothing  of  the  essential  weakness 


of  soch  a  position;  for  how  can  Robinson  know  that 
his  measures  extended  along  the  same  ground  as  our 
Lord  was  hurried  over  ?  But  reason  has  already  been 
given  why  the  Jews  should  have  taken  no  very  pro- 
tracted course. 

Two  or  three  additional  facts  in  confirmation  of  the 
identity  of  the  present  place  may  finally  be  adduced. 
Buckingham  {Palest,  p.  '283)  says,  *^The  present  rock 
called  Calvar}',  and  inclosed  within  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  bears  marks  in  every  part  that  is  na- 
ked of  its  having  been  a  round  nodule  of  rock  standing 
above  the  common  level  of  the  surface."  Scholz  (Z>e 
Golgotha  sUu,  p.  9)  states  that  he  traced  the  remains 
of  a  wall,  which  ran  as  the  second  wall  on  the  plan 
runs,  exduding  Crolgotha,  and  taking  in  the  Pool  of 
Hezekiah  (Raumer,  p.  852).  It  may  also  be  remark- 
ed that,  since  the  publication  of  Robinson's  work,  Rau- 
mer has  put  forth  a  piece  (Beitrdge  tur  Bib.  Geog,  1843), 
in  which  he  revises  his  Palastina  so  far  as  Robinson's 
ascertained  results  render  necessary ;  but  he  remains 
of  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the 
present  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  being  out  of  the  city. 
At  most,  a  very  few  hundred  yards  only  can  the  origi- 
nal Golgotha  have  lain  from  the  present  site,  and  the 
evidence  in  fkvor  of  its  identity,  if  not  decisive,  is  far 
stronger  than  any  that  has  been  adduced  against  it. 
At  the  best,  then,  very  small  is  the  reason  for  disturb- 
ing the  convictions  and  distressing  the  hearts  of  the 
sincere  believers  who  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  order 
to  give  vent  to  their  tearful  gratitude  and  cherish  their 
pious  faith.  A  similar  conclusion  is  warmly  contend- 
ed for  by  Dr.  Olin  (Traoels  in  the  East,  ii,  276  sq.),  and 
still  more  at  length  by  Mr.  Williams  {Holy  City,  vol.  ii, 
ch.  i  and  ii).  It  is  also  ably  examined  and  maintained 
by  Thrapp  (Ancient  Jerusalem,  Lond.  1855).  It  has, 
however,  been  either  stoutly  denied  or  lightly  sneered 
at  by  many  other  writers,  who  may  be  styled  as  belong- 
ing to  the  modem  anti-traditionaiy  school.  At  the 
head  of  these  is  Dr.  Robinson,  who  takes  every  occa- 
sion to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  scriptural  localities 
in  general,  as  now  pointed  out. — ^Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Gol- 
OOTHA ;  Sepdlchbb  op  Christ. 

CALVARY,  THE,  a  name  given  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries  to  **a  representation  of  the  various  scenes 
of  the  passion  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  either  in  a 
chapel,  or  external  to  the  church,  as  at  St.  Jacques,  at 
Antwerp.  It  consists  of  three  crosses  with  the  figures 
of  Christ  and  the  thieves,  usually  as  large  as  life,  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  figures,  representing  the  vari* 
ous  personages  who  took  part  in  the  crucifixion.  At 
Aix-larChapelle,  the  Calvary  is  a  church  on  the  top  of 
a  hUl,  surrounded  by  twelve  sculptured  stones,  each 
marking  an  event  which  took  place  on  the  journey  of 
the  Saviour  to  Mount  Calvary.  The  approach  to  the 
Calvary  is  called  the  Via  Dolorosa,  each  of  the  stones 
marking  what  is  called  a  station,  at  which  the  pious 
say  a  prayer  in  passing." — Chambers,  EncyclopaxUa, 

8.  V. 

Calvary,  Congregation  of  Oar  Lady  o£  an 

order  of  Benedictine  nuns,  originally  founded  at  Poi- 
tiers by  Antoinette  of  Orleans,  of  the  house  of  Longue- 
ville.  Pope  Paul  V  confirmed  this  order  in  1617 ;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  foundress  took  possession  of  a 
convent  newlybuilt  at  Poitiers,  with  twenty-four  nuns 
of  the  order  of  Fontevrault.  In  1620  Mary  de  Medicb 
removed  these  nuns  to  Paris,  and  established  them 
near  the  Luxembourg  Palace.  The  design  of  their 
establishment  was  to  honor  the  mystery  of  the  sorrows 
of  the  Virgin  for  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  some 
or  other  of  the  nuns  were  compelled  to  be  day  and 
night  before  the  cross.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century  the  order  counted  about  twenty  convents,  all 
of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  French  Revolution. 
Since  that  time,  a  convent  in  Paris,  and  several  more 
in  other  parts  of  Franco,  have  been  restored. 

Calvert,  Jokx  P.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  ministei; 
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was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  October  23, 1688 ; 
studied  at  the  Ohio  University,  and  iras  admitted  on 
trial  as  a  preacher  in  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1858. 
When  the  American  civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  no 
less  than  six  of  his  brothers  entered  the  army,  and  he 
soon  after  felt  it  his  duty  to  follow  them.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh,  Aug.  7, 1862,  he  was  wounded,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  he  died.  He  had  been  very  use- 
ful in  the  army,  preaching  and  holding  prayer-meet- 
ings whenever  opportunity  afforded. — Mimdea  ofCon^ 
ftrencu,  1862,  p.  138. 

Calvea    See  Calf. 

Calvin,  John,  one  of  the  roost  eminent  of  the  Re- 
formers. 

I.  Sketch  of  his  life. — He  was  bom  at  Noyon,  July 
10th,  l{»09,hi8  father,  Gerard  Chauvin,  being  a  notary. 
He  was  from  the  first  educated  for  the  Church,  and 
before  he  was  twelve  years  old  was  presented  to  a 
benefice  in  the  Cathedral  of  Noyon.  Six  years  after 
this  he  was  appointed  to  a  cure  of  souls  at  Montville, 
and  thus,  although  not  yet  twent}',  and  not  even  in 
the  minor  orders,  he  was  enjoying  the  title  and  reve- 
nues of  a  cure.  '^  His  father  now  changed  his  mind 
as  to  the  destination  of  his  son,  and  desired  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  law  as  the  road  to  wealth.  This 
change  was  not  unacceptable  to  Calvin,  who,  from  his 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures — a  copy  of  which  was  fur- 
nished him  by  Robert  Olivetan,  who  was  his  fellow- 
scholar  at  Paris,  and  likewise  a  native  of  Noyon — had 
already  been  convinced  of  man}'  of  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  Church.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Orleans, 
where  he  studied  under  Peter  Stella,  and  then  to 
Bruges,  where  Andrew  Alciat  filled  the  chair  of  law, 
and  where  also  Mdchior  Wolituxr^  the  Reformer,  taught 
him  Greek.  Here  Calvin  was  confirmed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  and  began  indeed  to  preach 
them  in  the  villages.  His  father,  however,  dying,  he 
returned  to  Noyon,  but  after  a  short  period  went  to 
Paris,  where,  in  1532,  he  published  commentaries  on 
Seneca's  two  books,  De  dementia. 

"  He  now  resigned  his  benefices,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  divinity.  In  1588,  Cop,  the  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  having  occasion  to  read  a  discourse  on 
the  festival  of  All  Stdnts,  Calvin  persuaded  him  to 
declare  his  opinion  on  the  new  doctrines.  This 
bnm^t  upon  them  both  the  indignation  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  city.  Cal- 
vin went  to  several  places,  and  at  length  to  Angou- 
leme,  where  he  got  shelter  in  the  house  of  Louis  dn 
Tallet,  a  canon  of  Angouleme,  and  supported  himself 
some  time  by  teaching  Greek.  There  he  composed 
the  greater  part  of  his  ItuHtutes  of  ike  Christian  Re- 
Ugion,  which  were  published  in  15:i6.  The  Queen  of 
Navarre,  sister  to  Francis  I,  having  shown  him  some 
countenance  in  respect  for  his  learning  and  abilities,  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  1534  under  her  protection,  but 
quitted  France  the  same  year,  having  first  published 
P^ehopannychia^  to  confute  the  error  of  those  who 
held  that  the  soul  remained  in  a  state  of  sleep  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  He  retired  to  Basle,  where 
he  publbhed  the  Institutes  (1536),  dedicated  to  Ft'an- 
ds  I  in  an  elegant  Latin  epistle.  Tlio  design  of  the 
JnsHtutes  was  to  exhibit  a  full  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformers;  and  as  no  similar  work  had  appeared 
since  the  Reformation,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Romish  Church  were  attacked  in  it  with  great  force, 
it  immediately  became  popular.  It  soon  went  through 
several  editions,  was  translated  by  Calvin  himself  into 
French,  and  has  since  been  translated  into  all  the  prin- 
cipal modem  languages.  Its  effect  upon  the  Christian 
world  has  been  so  remarkable  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  one  of  those  boolu  that  have  changed  the 
Cue  of  society.  After  this  publication  Calvin  went  to 
Italy,  and  was  received  with  distinction  by  the  Duch- 
ess of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  But^  notwith- 
ttanding  her  protection,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 


France,  but  soon  left  it  again,  and  In  the  month  of 
August,  1536,  arrived  at  Geneva,  where  the  Reformed 
religion  had  been  the  same  year  publicly  established. 
There,  at  the  request  of  Farel,  Viret,  and  other  emi- 
nent Reformers,  by  whom  that  revolution  had  been 
achieved,  he  became  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  pro- 
fessor, or  rather  lecturer  on  divinity.  Farel  was  then 
twenty  years  older  than  Calvin,  but  their  objects  were 
the  same,  and  their  learning,  virtue,  and  zeal  alike, 
and  these  were  now  combined  for  the  complete  refor- 
mation of  Geneva,  and  the  diffusion  of  their  principles 
throughout  Europe.  In  the  month  of  November  a 
plan  of  Church  government  and  a  confession  of  faith 
were  laid  before  the  public  authorities  for  their  ap- 
proval. Beza  makes  Calvin  the  author  of  these  pro- 
ductions ;  but  others,  with  perhaps  greater  reason,  at- 
tribute them  to  Farel.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  Calvin  was  consulted  in  their  composition,  and 
still  less  that  he  lent  his  powerfiil  aid  to  secure  their 
sanction  and  approval  by  the  people  in  the  month  of 
July,  1537.  The  same  3'ear  tiie  Council  of  Geneva 
conferred  on  Farel  the  honor  of  a  burgess  of  the  city, 
in  token  of  their  respect  and  gratitude.  But  the  popu- 
lar will  was  not  prepared  for  the  severe  discipline  of 
the  Reformers,  and  in  a  short  time  the  people,  under 
the  direction  of  a  faction,  met  in  a  public  assembly  and 
expelled  Farel  and  Calvin  from  the  place.  Calvin  re- 
paired to  Bern,  and  then  to  Strasbnrg,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  divinity  and  minister  of  a  French 
church,  into  wliich  he  introduced  his  own  form  of 
church  government  and  discipline.  In  his  absence 
great  efforts  were  made  to  get  the  Genevese  to  return 
to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  particularly 
by  Cardinal  Sadulet,  who  wrote  to  them  earnestly  to 
that  effect;  but  Calvin,  ever  alive  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  disappointed  all 
the  expectations  of  his  enemies,  and  confirmed  the 
Genevese  in  the  new  faith,  addressing  to  them  two 
powerful  and  affectionate  letters,  and  replying  to  that 
written  by  Sadolet.  While  at  Strasbnrg  Calvin  also 
published  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper  {Traiti  de  la 
Sainte  Chie)^  in  which  he  combated  the  opinions  both 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  and  at  the 
same  time  explained  his  own  views  of  that  ordinance. 
Here,  too,  he  published  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  Calvin  became  acquainted  with  Casta- 
lio  during  his  residence  at  Strasburg,  and  procui'ed  for 
him  the  situation  of  a  regent  at  Geneva;  and  it  waa 
during  his  stay  in  this  city  that,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Bucer,  he  married  Idellet,  the  widow  of  a  con- 
verted Anabaptist. 

"In  November  of  the  Fame  roar  he  and  Farel  were 
solicited  b}'  the  Council  of  Geneva  to  return  to  their 
former  charge  in  that  city;  in  May,  1541,  their  ban- 
ishment was  revoked,  and  in  September  following 
Calvin  was  received  into  the  city  amid  the  congrat- 
ulations of  his  flock,  Farel  remaining  at  Neufchatel. 
He  immediatel}'  laid  before  the  council  his  scheme 
of  church  government,  and  after  it  was  adopted  and 
published  by  authority  (20th  of  November,  1541),  he 
was  unhesitating  in  its  enforcement.  His  prompti- 
tude and  firmness  were  now  conspicuous ;  he  was  the 
ruling  spirit  in  Geneva;  and  the  Church  which  he 
had  established  there  ho  wished  to  make  the  mother 
and  seminary  of  all  the  Reformed  churches.  His 
personal  labors  were  unceasing.  Geneva,  however, 
was  the  common  centre  of  all  his  exertions,  and  its 
prosperity  peculiarly  interested  him,  though  less  for 
its  own  sake  than  to  make  it  a  fountain  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  world.  He  established  an  academy  there, 
the  high  character  of  which  was  long  maintained ;  he 
made  the  cxXy  a  literary  mart,  and  encouraged  the 
French  refugees  and  others  who  sought  his  advice  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  occupation  of  a  printer  or  li- 
brarian; and  having  finished  the  ecclesiastical  regi- 
men, be  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  municipal  £:ovemmcnt  of  the  place.     That  Calvin 
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should,  in  the  circumstances  in  'which  he  was  now 
placed,  show  marks  of  intolerance  toward  others,  is 
not  surprising ;  and  to  seek  a  palliation  of  his  guilt,  we 
need  not  go  back  to  the  time  when  he  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  nor  yet  to  the  notions  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  prevalent  in  his  age.  We  have  only 
to  reflect  on  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  constant  care  necessary  to  prevent  power  ip  any 
hands  from  degenerating  into  tyrann}'.  His  conduct 
toward  Servetus  [see  Servetus]  has  been  justly  con- 
demned, yet  the  punishment  of  Sen'etus  was  approved 
of  by  men  of  undoubted  worth,  and  even  by  the  mild 
Melancthon.  Nor  was  his  treatment  of  Bolsec  (q.  v.) 
without  reproach.  In  1554  Calvin  published  a  work 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  Ser- 
vetus (FideUs  ExposUio  Errorum  M,  Serrtti)^  and  to 
prove  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  punish  here- 
sy ;  Beza  the  same  year  published  a  work  on  the  like 
subject,  in  reply  to  the  treatise  of  Castalio.  The  state 
of  Calvin's  health  prevented  him  going  in  15G1  to  the 
Conference  of  Poifsy  (q.  v.),  an  assembly  which  in 
his  view  promised  to  be  of  great  consequence,  and 
which  was  indeed  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  from 
that  time  the  followers  of  Calvin  became  known  as  a 
distinct  sect,  bearing  the  name  of  their  leader.  To  the 
last  he  maintained  the  same  firmness  of  character 
which  had  distinguished  him  through  life.  On  his 
death-bed  he  took  God  to  witness  that  he  had  preached 
the  Gospel  purely,  and  exhorted  all  about  him  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  divine  goodness:  his  slender  frame 
pradually  became  quite  emaciated,  and  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1564,  he  died  without  a  struggle,  in  the  iifty-fiflh 
year  of  his  age.  The  person  of  Calvin  was  middle- 
sized  and  naturally  delicate;  his  habits  were  frugal 
and  unostentatious ;  and  he  was  so  sparing  in  his  food 
that  for  many  years  he  took  only  one  meal  in  the  day. 
He  had  a  clear  understanding,  an  extraojdinar)'  mem- 
ory, and  a  firmness  and  inflexibility  of  purpose  which 
no  opposition  could  overcome,  no  variety'  of  objects  de- 
feat, no  vicissitude  shake.  In  his  principles  he  was 
devout  and  sincere,  and  the  purity  of  his  cliaracter  in 
private  life  was  without  a  stain." — EnglUh  Ci/clupcBdia, 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  astonish- 
ment the  labors  of  Calvin  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  He  presided  over  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  affairs  of  Geneva;  he  preached  every  day, 
lectured  thrice  a  week,  was  present  at  every  meeting 
of  the  Consistory,  and  yet  found  time  for  a  vast  corre- 
spondence, and  to  continue  his  voluminous  literary  la- 
bors. Besides  his  printed  works,  there  are  now  in  the 
librar}'  of  Geneva  2025  sermons  in  MS.  His  healtii 
during  all  this  perio<l  was  feeble,  yet  he  continued 
his  various  toils  almost  up  to  the  very  day  of  his 
death.  He  chose  to  be  poor,  refusing  on  several  oc- 
casions proposed  additions  to  his  very  moderate  sal- 
ary, and  is  said  uniforml}'  to  have  declined  receiving 
presents,  unless  for  the  sake  of  givin;^  them  to  tlie 
poor.  From  his  numerous  publications  it  is  believed 
that  he  derived  no  pecuniary  profit;  and  yet,  as  was 
the  case  with  Wesley,  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides 
as  having  amassed  great  wealth.  "  I  see,*'  said  he, 
^'what  incites  my  enemies  to  urge  these  falsehoods. 
They  measure  me  according  to  their  own  dispositions, 
believing  that  I  must  be  heaping  up  money  on  all 
sides  because  I  enjoy  such  favorable  opportunities  for 
doing  so.  But  assuredly,  if  I  have  not  been  able  to 
avoid  the  reputation  of  being  rich  during  my  life, 
death  will  at  last  free  me  from  this  stain."  And  so  it 
was.  By  his  last  will  Calvin  disposes  of  his  entire 
property,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five dollars,  and  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1564,  be- 
ing witliin  a  few  weeks  of  fifty-five  years  of  age,  he 
calmly  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  Beza. 
He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  request,  without 
pomp,  and  no  monument  marks  his  last  resting-place. 
Calvin's  intellect  was  of  the  very  first  class,  at  once 
acute,  penetrating,  profound,  and  comprehensive.    His 


cultivation  was  in  harmony  with  it.  Scaliger  declares 
that  at  twenty-two  Calvin  was  the  most  learned  man 
in  Europe. 

"  The  first  edition  of  his  great  work,  The  fnttitutef 
of  the  Christian  Religion^  was  published  when  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary proof  of  the  maturity'  and  vigor  of  his  mind,  of 
the  care  with  which  he  had  studied  the  Word  of  God, 
and  of  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  medita- 
tions upon  divine  things,  that,  though  the  work  was 
afterward  greatly  enlarged,  and  though  some  altera- 
tions were  even  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  topics 
discussed,  yet  no  change  of  any  importance  was  made 
in  the  actual  doctrines  which  it  set  forth.  The  first 
edition,  produced  at  that  early  age,  contained  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  system  of  doctrine  which  has  since 
been  commonly  associated  with  his  name,  the  develop- 
ment and  exposition  of  which  has  been  regarded  by 
many  as  constituting  a  strong  claim  upon  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  by  many 
others  as  rendering  him  worthy  of  execration  and  ev- 
ery opprobrium.  He  lived  twenty-seven  years  more 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Jnsti' 
UUe$y  and  a  large  portion  of  his  time  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  investigation  of  divine  truth. 
But  he  saw  no  reason  to  make  any  material  change  in 
the  views  which  he  had  put  forth ;  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  most  pious,  able,  and  learned  men  and  most 
careful  students  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  who  have 
since  adorned  the  Church  of  Christ,  have  received  all 
his  leading  doctrines  as  accordant  with  the  teaching 
of  God's  Word." — Brit,  and  For.  Erang,  Heview,  No. 
xxxiii. 

As  an  expositor  of  the  Scriptures  and  as  a  writer 
of  systematic  theology  Calvin  has  had  few  rivals  in 
the  Christian  Church.  His  Latin  style  is  better  than 
that  of  any  Christian  writer  since  Tertullian.  Even 
the  Roman  Catholic  Audin  says,  "  Never  does  the 
proper  word  fail  him ;  he  calls  it,  and  it  comes."  In 
brevity,  clearness,  and  good  sense,  his  commentaries 
are  unsurpassed.  As  a  civilian,  **  he  had  few  equals 
among  his  contemporaries.  In  short,  he  exhibited, 
in  strong  and  decided  development,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  which  marked  him  out  for  one  who 
was  competent  to  guide  the  opinions  and  control 
tlie  commotions  of  inquiring  and  agitated  nations. 
Through  the  most  trying  and  hazardous  period  of  the 
Reformation  he  exhibited  invariably  a  wisdom  in  coun- 
sel, a  prudence  of  zeal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  deci- 
sion and  intrepidity  of  character  which  were  truly  as- 
tonishing. In  the  full  import  of  the  phrase,  he  may  be 
stj'led  a  benefactor  of  the  world.  Most  intensely  and 
effectually,  too,  did  he  labor  for  the  highest  temporal, 
and  especially  for  the  eternal  interests  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  evidently  brought  to  the  great  enterprise 
of  the  age  a  larger  amount  of  moral  and  intellectual 
^power  than  did  any  other  of  the  Reformers."  In  the 
just  lan{!:uage  of  the  archbishop  of  Cashel  (Dr.  Law- 
rence), ''Calvin  himself  was  both  a  wise  and  a  good 
man ;  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  in  general 
ability,  and  superior  to  almost  all  in  the  art,  as  well 
as  elegance  of  composition,  in  the  perspicuity  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  ideas,  the  structure  of  his  period?, 
and  the  Latinity  of  his  diction.  Although  attached 
to  a  theory  which  he  found  it  difficult  in  the  extreme 
to  free  from  the  suspicion  of  blasphemy  against  God 
as  the  author  of  sin,  he  certainly  was  no  blasphemer, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  that  very  theory  from 
an  anxiety  not  to  commit,  but,  as  he  conceived,  to 
avoid  blasphemy — that  of  ascribing  to  human  what  he 
deemed  alone  imputiible  to  Divine  agency." 

IT.  Calvin's  theological  Views. — ^The  following  state^* 
ments  of  Calvin's  theology,  which  are  believed  to  be 
impartial,  are  taken  from  Ncander,  History  of  Dogmas, 
vol.  ii.  (1)  As  to  the  Churchy  he  says,  **  By  the  Church 
we  understand  not  merely  the  ecclesia  visibi&s,  but  the 
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elect  of  God,  to  whom  eren  the  dead  belong."  Hence 
he  distinguishes  the  idea  of  the  outward  Church  as  the 
peculiar  Christian  community  through  which  alone 
we  can  obtain  entrance  to  eternal  life;*  out  of  its  pale 
there  is  no.  forgiveness  of  sins,  no  salvation.  The 
marks  of  this  Church  are,  that  it  publishes  the  Word 
of  God  in  its  purity,  and  administers  the  sacraments 
purely  according  to  their  institution.  The  universal 
Church  is  so  called  inasmuch  as  it  includes  believers 
of  all  nations.  Here  the  important  point  is  not  agree- 
ment in  all  things,  but  only  in  essential  doctrines  (/n- 
ait,  lib.  iv).  (2)  As  to  the  SacrcanetUs  Calvin  occu- 
pied a  middle  position.  *'  On  the  one  hand  he  pro- 
tested against  the  notion  of  a  magical  influence,  and 
on  the  other  he  held  firmly  to  the  objective.  The  sac- 
raments are  not  mere  signs,  but  signs  instituted  by 
God,  which  notify  to  men  the  Divine  promise.  They 
are  the  outward  symbols  by  which  God  seals  the  prom- 
ises of  his  grace  to  our  conscience ;  the}*^  attest  the 
weakness  of  our  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  our  love 
to  Him.  The  sacraments  effect  this,  not  by  any  secret 
ma.s^cal  power,  but  because  they  are  instituted  for  this 
end  b}'  the  Lord ;  and  they  can  only  attain  it  when  the 
inward  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  added,  whereby 
alone  the  sacraments  find  their  way  to  the  heart ;  they 
are  therefore  efficacious  only  for  the  predestinated." 
**  BcgoHtm  is  a  seal  of  a  covenant,  Christ  blessed  chil- 
dren, commended  them  to  their  heavenly  Father,  and 
said  that  of  such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If 
chfldren  ought  to  be  brought  to  Christ,  why  should 
they  not  receive  the  symbol  of  communion  with  Christ? 
Al^  in  the  New  T&stiment  mention  is  made  of  the 
baptism,  of  whole  fomilies,  and  the  earl}'  use  of  infiuit 
baptism  allows  the  conclusion  that  it  had  come  down 
ftom  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Infant  baptism  is  also 
important  for  the  parents,  as  a  seal  of  the  Divine  prom- 
ise which  is  continued  from  them  to  their  children; 
another  reason  is,  that  by  baptism  children  are  incor- 
porated in  the  Church,  and  are  so  much  the  more  com- 
mended to  the  other  members.  He  believed  in  a  cer- 
tain influence  in  infant  baptism,  and  answers  the  ob- 
jection to  it  by  saying  that,  although  we  cannot  under- 
stand this  effect,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  does  not 
take  place.  He  appealed  to  the  fact  that  John  was 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  from  his  birth,  and  Christ 
from  the  beginning* with  the  Divine  nature.  From  his 
humanity  the  principle  of  sanctification  must  overfiow 
to  men,  and  this  would  hold  good  of  children"  {In^ 
ttUes^  bk.  iv,  ch.  xvi).  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Lords 
Supper,  **  he  opposed  those  who  explained  the  words 
*  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drinking  his  blood,' 
only  of  fiaith  in  Chrbt,  and  the  right  knowledge  of 
him  {InafiiuU't,  bk.  iv,  ch.  xvii).  Whoever  received 
the  Supper  in  faith  was  truly  and  perfectly  a  partaker 
of  Christ.  This  communion  was  not  mereh'  a  com- 
munion of  spirit ;  the  body  of  Christ,  by  its  connection 
with  the  Divine  nature,  received  a  fulness  of  life  which 
flowed  over  to  l)e]ievers.  Calvin  therefore  admitted 
something  supernatural,  but  thought  that  the  event 
took  place,  not  by  virtue  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which, 
as  such,  could  not  be  in  several  places,  but  by  virtue 
of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost — a  supernatural  com- 
munication which  no  human  understanding  could  ex* 
plain.  This  communion  with  Christ,  by  which  ho 
communicates  himself  and  all  his  blessingia,  the  Sup- 
per symbolically  represents.  The  outward  is  indeed 
merely  a  sign,  but  not  an  empty  sign  ;  it  really 
presents  that  which  is  signified  by  it,  namely,  the 
actual  participation  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  explains  the  words 
of  the  institutions  metonymically,  in  the  sense  that 
the  sign  is  used  for  the  thing  signified ;  he  denied 
any  bodily  presence  of  Christ ;  Christ  does  not  de- 
scend to  earth,  but  believers  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  raised  to  communion  with  him  in 
heaven.  Christ  also  descends  to  them  not  only  by 
Tfartoe  of  his  Spirit,  but  also  by  the  outward  symbol ; 


the  organ  by  which  communion  is  attained  is  faith ; 
he  is  presented  to  all,  but  received  only  by  believers. 
The  mere  symbolical  view  depreciates  the  sign  too 
much,  and  separates  it  from  the  sacrament ;  but  by 
the  other  view  the  sign  is  exalted  too  much,  and  there- 
by the  nature  of  the  mystery  itself  is  obscured."  (8) 
Calvin*s  views  on  Grace  and  Predestination  were  so 
strongly  pronounced  that  his  name  is  now  used  to  des- 
ignate an  entire  system.  He  maintained  the  *' doc- 
trine of  absolute  predestination,  which  in  him  was 
connected  with  a  one-sided  tendency  of  Chriiitian  feel- 
ing and  a  rigid  logical  consequence.*  Like  Zuingle, 
he  regarded  prescience  and  predestination  as  of  equal 
extent,  and  even  established  the  former  b}'  the  latter ; 
God  in  no  other  way  foresees  the  future  but  as  he  has 
decreed.  Hence  Calvin  allowed  no  contingency  even 
in  the  fall ;  he  says.  How  could  God,  who  eflfects  all 
things,  have  formed  the  noblest  of  his  creatures  for 
an  uncertain  end  ?  What  then  would  become  of  his 
omnipotence?  The  Infralapsarians  must  stUl  allow 
such  a  predestination  in  the  case  of  Adam's  descend- 
ants. It  cannot  have  been  in  a  natural  way  that  all 
lost  salvation  through  the  guilt  of  one.  Yet  he  him- 
self feels  shocked  at  the  thought;  decreium  quidem 
horribUe  fat€or^\  he  says.  Consequently,  God  created 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  in  order  to  glorify  him- 
self in  them  by  his  punitive  justice,  and  the  smaller 
by  the  revelation  of  his  love.|  His  opponents  might 
give  a  reason  why  God,  who  could  have  made  them 
dogs,  created  them  in  his  own  image.  Ought  irra- 
tional brutes  also  to  argue  with  God?  All  doubts 
may  be  silenced  by  the  thought  that  God's  will  is  the 
highest  law  and  cause.  Yet  he  did  not  rest  here. 
The  idea  of  an  absolute  omnipotence  of  God,  not  con- 
ditioned by  holiness,  he  looked  upon  as  profane,  and 
appealed  to  the  incomprehensibility  of  this  mystery. 
It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  Calvin  sought  to  evade 
the  practically  injurious  consequences  of  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination,  and  especially  exalted  the 
revealed  grace  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption. 
*•  Men  ought  to  keep  to  the  Word  of  God  alone ;  and, 
instead  of  inquiring  respecting  their  own  election,  look 
to  Christ,  and  seek  in  him  God*s  fatherly  grace.'  Cal- 
vin labored  very  much  to  procure  the  universal  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  doctrine  in  Switzerland,  but 
met  with  serious  opposition,  among  othern,  from  the 
learned  Sebastian  Castalio  (q.  v.).  In  Geneva  Cal- 
vin at  last  obtained  the  victory,  and  then  soon  came 
to  an  understanding  respecting  it  with  other  Swiss 
theologians.     He  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  get  Me- 

•  III,  21,  1 NumqiiAm  liqiiido  ut  deort  porHiiaHJ  erimns 

saluteni  Dontram  ex  fonte  gratuita*  mii>oricord}flD  Dei  fluerc, 
donee  innotuerit  noblH  H>terna  eju^  elcotio,  qua«  hac  compara- 
tione  gratiam  Dei  illuKtrnt  quod  non  ornneH  pn>inif>ruc  ndoptat 
in  iipeni  salutlfi,  ped  dat  aliia^  qnod  nlii-^  nopnt.  ]Iujii!«  princl- 
pit  ignorantia  quantum  ex  gloria  Dei  imminuat,  quantum 
vene  liumilitati  detraliat,  palam  e!«t. 

tin,  23,  7 Iterum  qurro,  unde  factum  eFt,  ut  tot  gontc?, 

una  cum  llherUi  eorum  infniitibu"  H'tem.v  uio'tl  involverot 
Iap«<U0  Adas  absque  roraedio,  nisi  (pilii  Doo  ita  verum  est  ?  Hie 
obmuteM^ere  oportct  tarn  dlcacex  allo(|ui  lingiias.  DetTCtum 
quidem  horrlbilc,  fateor;  Inficiari  tamen  muio  poterit,  quia 
prwsciverit  D(ni(»,  qiiem  exitiim  cj*.-ot  babituniH  homo,  ante- 
qunm  ipoum  conderet,  et  Idoo  pnoprlvorit,  (ixiia  docn»to  puo  its 
ordlnaraL  In  pnencientinm  Dei  A  qui«*  hie  inveluitur,  temere 
et  incon«ulte  impingit.  Quid  enim,  (juie^o,  est  cur  reus  agatnr 
cK>lti}tiH  Judex,  quia  non  i^^noraverit  quod  futurum  erat  *  In 
pranieHtinationem  competit  in  <|iiid  c>»t  vel  justa*  vel  p|M?cio«o 
queriraonia>.  Nee  ab»«unium  videri  delict  quod  dico,  Deum 
non  modo  priml  Iiominij*  ca^um  et  in  eo  poi^terorum  ruinam 
piaBvidiiN>e;  f>ed  arbitrio  (|uo:;uc  t>uo  disipcuHasra.  Ut  enim  ad 
ejna  upientiam  pertinet  omnium  qufc  futura  sunt  cpfo  pr»- 
ecium  i>lc  ad  potentiam,  omnia  mann  fua  regere  ac  modcrari. 

t  III,  23,  1.— (Vmtenta  Kit  fidei  Rol)rieta8  hac  Pauli  admool- 
tione  (l^om.  ix,  22)  non  e^(«  cau!«ani  litigandi  cum  l^eo,  M  ab 
una  ])nrtc  volcn?  ot>tendere  iram  et  notam  faccre  potentiam 
duam  ferat  in  mnlta  tolerantia  et  lenitate  vaaa  ine  apparata  in 
interitum;  ab  altera  antem  notaa  faciat  divitiaa  gloria*  pufc 
erga  vaiui  mipericordia>,  qun  pneparavit  in  gloriam.  Minime 
tamen  oonpentaneum  ef>t  pnrparationem  ad  interitum  alio 
tran!«ferre,  quam  «d  arcanum  consilium  Dei ;  quod  otiam  paid- 
lo  ante  in  contextu  aperittir,  qnod  Deuw  excitaverlt  Phnrnonem. 
deinde  quoR  vult  induret.  I'nde  sequitur  abecondltum  Del 
cousilium  nbdurationia  eaee  causam. 
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lancthon  on  his  side.  Melancthon  called  him  the  mod- 
ern Zeno,  who  wanted  to  introduce  a  stoical  necessity 
into  the  Chnrch,  and  expressed  himself  very  warmly 
against  him  {Ccrpug  Rfformal.  vil,  982).  When  Cal- 
vin sent  Melanctbon  his  Confession  of  Faith,  the  lat- 
ter was  so  excited  that  be  struck  his  pen  through  the 
whole  passage  on  predestination.  Calvin  remarked 
that  this  was  very  unlike  his  ingenUa  mcpwuetudo;  that 
he  could  not  imagine  how  a  man  of  Melancthon^s  acnte- 
ness  could  reject  this  doctrine,  and  said,  reproachfully, 
that  he  could  not  believe  that  he  held  the  doctrines  he 
professed  with  a  sincere  heart  On  account  of  a  doc- 
trine to  which  speculation  had  by  no  means  led  him, 
he  reproached  him  with  Judging  nimis philotophice  con- 
cerning free  will." 

Calvin  professes  to  be  only  a  borroicer  from  St.  Aa- 
gnstine  (^Inst.  bk.  iii,  ch.  xxili,  §  13);  and  he  repudiates 
the  consequences  that  have  been  charged  upon  his  doc- 
trine. For  instance,  he  strenuously  maintains  that 
God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  that  men  act  freel}'  and 
accountably,  and  that  election  is  a  stimulus  to  good 
works  rather  than  an  opiate  to  inaction  {Itut.  bk.  iii, 
ch.  xxiii,  §  3, 9, 12).     See  Calvixism  ;  Predestina- 

TIOS. 

III.  Literature. — The  best  edition  of  the  Latin  works 
of  Calvin  is  that  of  Amsterdam  (1671,  9  vols.  fol.).  A 
new  edition  is  now  going  on  in  the  Corpus  Reformato- 
rum^  under  the  title  Calritd  Opera  qua  supenutU  omnia 
(vols,  i-v,  Brunswick,  1864, 1867).  An  excellent  and 
very  cheap  edition  of  the  CammerUarii  in  N,  7*.,  edited 
by  Tholuck,  was  published  at  Halle  (1838-88,  7  vols. 
8vo) ;  one  of  the  Comm,  in  Paalmot  (1836,  2  vols.)  and 
of  the  ItutltuHone*  Heligionis  Christiana  was  likewise 
edited  by  Tholuck  (Halle,  1884, 1886,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  one 
of  the  Comm.  in  lib,  Geneseos  (1838, 8vo)  by  Hengstcn- 
berg.  Most  of  Calvin's  writings  have  been  translated 
into  English ;  and  a  new  and  revised  edition  has  been 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  ^*  Calvin  Translation 
Society,"  in  very  handsome  style,  yet  cheap  (Edinb. 
51  vols.  8vo).  Its  contents  are  as  follows :  InatUvtea 
of  the  Christian  Religion^  8  vols.;  Tracts  on  the  Refor- 
mation^ 3  vols. ;  Commentary  on  Genesis^  2  vols. ;  Har- 
mony of  the  last  Four  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  4  vols. ; 
Commentary  on  Joshua^  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  the 
PialmSj  5  vols. ;  Commentary  on  Isaiah^  4  vols. ;  Com- 
meniary  on  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  5  vols. ;  Com- 
mentary on  Ezehiel,  2  vols. ;  Commentary  on  Daniel,  2 
vols. ;  Commentary  on  Hosea,  1  vol. ;  CommetUary  on 
Joel,  Amos,  and  Obadiah,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Jonah, 
Mioah,  and  Nahuih,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Hdbaikkuk, 
Zephaniah,  and  Ifaggaiy  1  vol. ;  Comm/entary  on  Zecha- 
riah  and  Malachi,  1  vol. ;  Harmony  of  the  Synoptical 
Evangelists,  3  vols. ;  Commentary  on  John's  Gospel,  2 
vols.;  Commentary  on  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  2  vols.; 
Commentary  on- Romans,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Corin- 
ihians,  2  vols. ;  Commentary  on  Galaiians  and  Fphesians, 
1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thes- 
salonians,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  TimoOty,  Titus,  and 
Philemon,  1  vol. ;  Commentary  on  Hebrews,  1  vol. ;  Com- 
mentary on  Peter,  John,  James,  and  Jude,  1  vol.  There 
are  English  translations  of  his  Institutiones  by  John 
Allen  (Lond.  1813,  reprinted  in  several  editions  by  the 
Philadelphia  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication),  and 
by  Beveridge  (Edinb.  1868, 8vo).  Calvin's  life  was  writ- 
ten in  brief  by  Beza  (Eng.  ed.  1844,  Edinb.  Trans.  Soc. ; 
also  Phila.  1836, 12mo)  and  Farel ;  but  within  the  last 
few  years  several  biographies  have  appeared.  The 
roost  copious  and  elaborate  is  Tjeben  J.  Calvin^ s,  von  Paul 
Henry,  D.D.  (Hamb.  1835-1844, 3  vols.  8vo).  The  au- 
thor  procured  for  his  work  the  Inedited  letters  of  Calvin, 
which  are  preserved  in  Geneva,  and  gives  the  mo5t  im- 
portant of  them  in  the  appendices.  A  poor  translation 
has  been  published,  entitled  The  Life  of  Cairin,  transla- 
ted from  the  German  of  Dr.  Henry,  by  H.  Stebbing,  D.D. 
(Lond.  1849,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  it  omits  most  of  the  notes 
and  appendices  which  make  up  great  part  of  Henry's 
work.     A  Roman  Catholic  biography  by  Audin  (i^w- 


toire,  etc.,  de  J.  Calvin,  par  J.  M.  V.  Audin,  Paris,  2  vols. 
1841)  has  the  sole  merit  of  a  lively  and  piquant  style. 
An  English  translation  has  been  published  in  Baltimore 
{History,  etc.,  of  John  Calvin,  Irandated  from  Audin,  by 
John  M^Gill,  8vo);  and  it  has  also  been  translated 
into  German  (Augsb.  1848-44, 2  vols.),  into  Italian  (in 
Pirotta*s  Bibliot.  Eccles.  vols,  ix  and  x,  Milan,  1843), 
and  into  other  languages.  A  graphic  but  superficial 
biography  has  been  published  by  Thomas  H.  Dyer 
(Lond.  1850 ;  N.  Y.,  Harpers,  1851).  A  biography,'to- 
gether  with  select  writings  of  Calvin,  was  published 
by  St&helin  {J.  Culvin,  Xe6.  «.  ausgevdhlte  Schriflen, 
Elberfeld,  2  vols.  1860, 1863).  There  is  a  good  sketch 
of  Calvin's  life,  by  Bobbins,  in  the  BibHotheca  Sacra, 
vol.  ii,  for  1845.  On  the  theology  of  Calvin,  see  Gass, 
Prot.  Dogmatik,  vol.  i,  bk.i ;  art.  Calvinism;  kdA Revue 
Chreixenne,  1868,  p.  720 ;  Cunningham,  The  Reformers 
and  Theology  of  the  Reformation,  Essays,  vi-x.  See 
also  Tulloch,  Leaders  of  the  Reformation  (new  ed.  Lond. 
1861) ;  Bungener,  Calvin,  his  JJfe  and  Works  (Edinb. 
1862, 8vo).  The  Letters  of  Calvin,  from  original  MSS., 
were  first  edited  by  Bonnet  and  translated  by  Consta- 
ble (Edinb.  1855,  4  vols.  8vo,  repub.  by  Presbyterian 
Board  [Philadelphia]).  A  new  edition  of  the  Institutes 
in  French,  Institution  de  la  Religion  ChHti€nne,.en  quatre 
livres,  appeared  in  Paris,  1859  (2  vols.  8vo).  It  contains 
an  introduction  by  the  editors,  with  a  history  of  previ- 
ous editions.  See  Meth.  Quart.  Review,  Oct  1850,  art. 
iii ;  Amer.  TheoL  Review,  Feb.  1860,  p.  129 ;  North  Brit. 
Review,  vol.  xiii ;  Brit,  and  Foreign  Evang.  Review,  No. 
xxxiii;  Biblioth.  Sacra,  xiv,  p.  125;  Kostlin,  in  StU' 
dien  u.  Kritiken,  1868,  i,  ii. 

Calvinism,  properly,  the  whole  system  of  theolo- 
gy taught  by  John  Calvin,  including  his  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments,  etc.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  used 
to  denote  the  theory  of  grace  and  predestination  set 
forth  in  Calvin's  Institutes,  and  adopted,  with  more  or 
less  modification,  by  several  of  the  Protestant  church- 
es.    See  Calvikists. 

I.  Calvin's  own  Views  (Supralapsarian). — These  are 
set  forth  (from  Neander)  under  the  article  Cai^vin  (q. 
v.).  We  give  here  simply  such  farther  extracts  Ax)m 
Calvin's  own  writings  as  are  necessary  to  show  his 
system. 

(1.)  **  Predestination,  by  which  God  adopts  some  to 
the  hope  of  life,  and  adjudges  others  to  eternal  death, 
no  one  desirous  of  the  credit  of  piety  dares  absolutely 
to  deny.  But  it  is  involved  in  many  cavils,  especially 
by  those  who  make  foreknowledge  the  cause  of  it. 
We  maintain  that  both  belong  to  God ;  but  it  b  pre- 
posterous to  represent  one  as  dependent  on  the  other. 
Predestination  we  call  the  eternal  decree  of  God,  by 
which  he  hath  determined  in  himself  what  he  would 
have  to  become  of  ever^^  individual  of  mankind.  For 
they  are  not  all  created  with  a  similar  dei^tiny;  but 
eternal  life  is  foreordained  for  some,  and  eternal  dam- 
nation for  others.  Every  man,  therefore,  being  crea- 
ted for  one  or  the  other  of  these  ends,  we  say  he  is  pre- 
destinated either  to  life  or  to  death."  After  having 
spoken  of  the  election  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and 
then  of  particular  branches  of  that  race,  he  proceeds : 
*'  Though  it  is  sufiSciently  clear  that  God,  in  his  secret 
counsel,  freely  chooses  whom  he  will,^d  rejects  oth- 
ers, his^atuitous  election  is  but  half  displayed  till  we 
come  to  particular  individuals,  to  whom  God  not  only 
oflTers  salvation,  but  assigns  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  certainty  of  the  effect  is  liable  to  no  suspense  or 
doubt."  He  sums  up  the  chapter  in  which  ho  thus 
generally  states  the  doctrine  in  these  words:  "In 
conformity,  therefore,  to  the  clear  doctrine  of  the 
Scripture,  we  assert  that,  by  an  eternal  and  immutable 
counsel,  God  hath  once  for  all  determined  both  whom 
he  would  admit  to  salvation,  and  whom  he  would  con- 
demn to  destruction.  We  affirm  that  this  counsel,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  elect,  is  founded  on  his  gratuitous 
merc}%  totally  irrespective  of  human  merit ;  but  that 
to  those  whom  be  devotes  to  condemnation,  the  gate 
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of  life  is  dosed  by  a  just  and  Irreprehensiblef  but  in- 
coMprehennUe  judgment.  In  the  elect,  we  consider 
calling  as  an  evidence  of  election ;  and  justification  as 
another  token  of  its  manifestation,  till  they  arrive  in 
((lory,  which  constitutes  its  completion.  As  God  seals 
his  elect  by  vocation  and  justification,  so,  by  excluding 
the  reprobate  from  the  knowledge  of  his  name  and 
sanctification  of  his  Spirit,  he  affords  another  indication 
of  the  judgment  that  awaits  them." — Insiiiutet,  bk.  iii, 
ch.  xxi. 

(2.)  As  to  the  theory  that  predestination  depends  on 
foreknowledge  of  holiness,  Calvin  says :  "  It  is  a  no- 
tion commonly  entertained  that  Grod,  foreseeing  what 
would  be  the  respective  merits  of  every  individual, 
makes  a  correspondent  distinction  between  different 
persons :  that  he  adopts  as  his  chUdren  such  as  he  fore- 
knows will  be  deserving  of  his  grace,  and  devotes  to 
the  damnation  of  death  others  whose  dispositions  he 
sees  will  be  inclined  to  wickedness  and  impiety.  Thus 
they  not  only  obscure  election  by  covering  it  with  the 
veil  of  foreknowledge,  but  pretend  that  it  originates 
in  another  cause"  (bk.  iii,  ch.  xxii).  Consistently 
with  this,  he  a  little  further  on  asserts  that  election 
does  not  flow  from  holiness,  but  holiness  from  elec- 
tion :  '*  For  when  it  is  said  that  the  faithful  are  elect- 
ed that  they  should  be  holy,  it  is  fully  implied  that  the 
holiness  they  were  in  future  to  possess  had  its  origin 
in  election."  Ho  proceeds  to  quote  the  example  of 
Jacob  and  Esau,  as  loved  and  hated  before  they  had 
done  good  or  evil,  to  show  that  the  only  reason  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobation  is  to  be  placed  in  God's  "  secret 
counsel.'*     (Bk.  iii,  ch.  xxiii.) 

(3.)  So,  as  to  the  ground  of  reprobation :  '* '  God 
hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom 
he  will  he  hardeneth.'  You  see  how  he  (the  apostle) 
attributes  both  to  the  mere  wiU  of  God.  If,  therefore, 
we  can  assign  no  reason  why  he  grants  mercy  to  his 
people  but  because  such  is  his  pleasure,  neither  shall 
we  find  any  other  cause  but  hit  mU  for  the  reprobation 
of  others.  For  when  God  is  said  to  harden,  or  show 
mercy  to  whom  he  pleases,  men  are  taught  by  this 
decUtfation  to  seek  no  cause  beside  his  iri//."  (Ibid.) 
**  Many,  indeed,  as  if  they  wished  to  avert  odium  from 
God,  admit  election  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  that  any 
one  is  reprobated.  But  this  is  puerile  and  absurd,  be- 
cause election  itself  could  not  exist  without  being  op- 
posed to  reprobation :  whom  Grod  pcuses  by  he  therefore 
reprobcUes;  and yVom  no  other  cause  than  his  determi- 
nation to  exclude  them  from  the  inheritance  which  he 
predestines  for  his  children.*'     (Bk.  iii,  ch.  xxiii.) 

(4.)  Calvin  denies  that  his  doctrine  makes  God  the 
author  of  sin,  asserting  that  the  ruin  of  sinners  is  their 
own  work:  "Their  perdition  depends  on  the  divine 
predestination  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cause  and 
matter  of  it  are  found  m  themselves.  For  the  first  man 
/ell  because  the  Lord  hid  determined  U  dioidd  so  happen. 
The  reason  of  this  determination  is  unknown  to  us. 
Man,  therefore,  falls  according  to  the  appointment  of 
Divine  Providence,  but  he  fidls  by  his  own  fault.  The 
Lord  had  a  litUe  before  pronounced  every  thing  that 
he  had  made  to  be  *■  very  good.'  Whence,  then,  comes 
the  depravity  of  man  to  revolt  from  his  God  ?  Lest  it 
should  be  thought  to  come  from  creation,  God  ap- 
proved and  commended  what  had  proceeded  irom  him- 
self. By  his  own  wickedness,  therefore,  man  corrupt- 
ed the  nature  he  had  received  pure  from  the  Lord,  and 
by  his  fall  he  drew  all  his  posterity  with  him  to  de- 
struction." 

(5.)  In  much  the  same  manner  he  contends  that  the 
necessity  of  sinning  is  laid  upon  the  reprobate  b}*  the 
ordination  of  God,  and  yet  denies  God  to  he  the  author 
of  their  sinfhl  acts,  since  the  corruption  of  men  was 
derived  fh>m  Adam,  by  his  own  fault,  and  not  from 
God.  He  exhorts  us  **  rather  to  contemplate  the  evi- 
dent cause  of  condemnation,  which  is  nearer  to  us,  in 
the  corrupt  nature  of  mankind,  than  search  after  a 
hidden  and  altogether  incomprehensible  one,  in  the 


predestination  of  God."  "  For  though,  by  the  eternal 
providence  of  God,  man  was  created  to  that- misery  to 
which  he  is  subject,  yet  the  groumd  of  it  he  has  derived 
from  himself,  not  God,  since  he  is  thus  ruined  solely 
in  consequence  of  his  having  degenerated  from  the 
pure  creation  of  God  to  vicious  and  impure  depravity." 
See  especially  Institutes,  bk.  iii,  ch.  xxiii,  §  27,  and  ch. 
xxiv,  §  8. 

From  the  above  passages  it  will  bo  seen  that  Calvin 
went  beyond  the  Augustinian  theory  of  predestination, 
and  held  to  the  supralapsarian  view.  Supralapsarian^ 
ism  regards  man,  before  the  fall,  as  the  object  of  the 
unconditional  decree  of  salvation  or  damnation ;  Sub- 
lapsarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  decree 
subordinate  to  the  creation  and  fall  of  man.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Dr.  Shedd's  definition,  "  supralapsarianism 
holds  that  the  decree  to  eternal  bliss  or  woe  precedes, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  the  decree  to  apostasy ;  infra- 
lapsarianism  holds  that  it  succeeds  it"  {History  of  Doc- 
trines,  ii,  192).  The  Supralapsarians  hold  that  God 
decreed  the  fall  of  Adam ;  the  Soblapsarians,  that  he 
permitted  it.  Some  writers  have  maintained  that  Cal- 
vin was  not  a  supralapsarian,  but  that  view  of  bis 
teaching  is  hardly  tenable.  Calvin  terms  "  the  exclu« 
sion  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man  firom  the  divine  pre- 
destination afri^um  commentum'^  (iii,  ch.  xxiii,  §  7). 
So  also,  §  4,  he  says,  "  Qoum  ergo  in  sua  corruptione 
pereunt  (homines),  nihil  aliud  quam  pcenas  luunt  ejus- 
dem  calamitatis,  in  quam  ipsius  prcedestinationem  lap- 
sus est  Adam,  ac  posteros  sues  praecipitcs  secum  traxit. 
It  is  on  this  particular  point  that  Calvin  goes  farther 
than  Augustine,  who  did  not  include  the  fall  of  Adam 
in  the  divine  decree"  (Smith's  Hagenbach's  History 
of  Doctrinegj  §  249).  Amyraldus  (q.  v.)  sought  to  re- 
duce Calvin's  system  to  sublapsarianism,  but  was  ef- 
fectually answered  by  Curcellasus  in  his  tractate  de 
jure  Dei  in  Creaiuras,  But  Fisher  {New  Englander, 
April,  1868,  p.  805)  holds  that  Calvin  was  not  a  supra- 
lapsarian. (See  Christ,  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1856,  art. 
iv ;  Warren,  in  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1857, 
art.  i ;  MObler,  Symbolism,  §  4.) 

II.  Doctrines  of  Dart  (Infralapsarian). — ^The  contro- 
versy with  the  Remonstrants  on  the  five  points  (see 
ARMiKiAsnsM;  Remonstrants)  led  to  the  clearer 
definition  of  the  doctrines  in  question  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  which  refused  to  accept  the  supralapsarian 
view,  at  least  in  terms.  See  the  Confessions  and  Can^ 
ons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  for  the  full  statement.  The  fol- 
lowing summing  up  is  ^ven  by  Watson,  from  Scott's 
Synod  of  Dort,  of  the  five  articles  Which  constitute  the 
standard  of  what  is  now  generally  called  strict  Calvin- 
ism: 

(1.)  "  Of  PredestinaHon. — As  all  men  have  sinned  in 
Adam,  and  have  become  exposed  to  the  curse  and 
eternal  death,  God  would  have  done  no  injustice  to  any 
one  if  he  had  determined  to  leave  the  whole  human 
race  under  sin  and  the  curse,  and  to  condemn  them  on 
account  of  sin ;  according  to  those  words  of  the  apos- 
tle, *All  the  world  is  become  guilty  before  God'  (Rom. 
iii,  19,  23 ;  vi,  23).  That  some,  w  time,  have  faith 
given  them  by  God,  and  others  have  it  not  given,  pro- 
ceeds from  his  eternal  decree ;  for  *  known  unto  God 
are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning,'  etc.  (Acts  xv, 
18  •  Eph.  i,  11).  According  to  which  decree  he  gra- 
ciously softens  the  hearts  of  the  elect,  however  hard, 
and  he  bends  them  to  believe ;  but  the  non-elect  he 
leaves,  in  his  judgment,  to  their  own  perversity  and 
hardness.  And  here,  especially,  a  deep  discrimina- 
tion, at  the  same  time  both  merciful  and  just ;  a  dis- 
crimination of  men  equally  lost,  opens  itself  to  us ;  or 
that  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  which  is  re- 
vealed in  the  word  of  God,  which,  as  perverse,  im- 
pure, and  unstable  persons  do  wrest  to  their  own  de- 
struction, so  it  affords  ineffable  consolation  to  holy  and 
pious  souls.  But  election  is  the  immutable  purpose 
of  God.  by  which,  before  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  laid,  he  chose,  out  of  the  whole  human  race,  fall* 
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en  by  their  own  faalt  from  their  primeval  integrity 
into  sin  and  destruction,  according;  to  the  most  free 
jfood pleasure  of  his  own  will,  and  of  mere  grace,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men,  neither  better  nor  worthier  than 
others,  but  lying  in  the  same  misery  with  the  rest^  to 
salvation  in  Christ,  whom  he  had,  even  from  eternity, 
constituted  Mediator  and  head  of  all  the  elect,  and  the 
foundation  of  salvation ;  and  therefore  he  decreed  to 
give  them  unto  him  to  be  saved,  and  effectually  to  call 
and  draw  them  into  communion  widi  him  by  his  word 
and  Spirit ;  or  he  decreed  himself  to  give  unto  them 
true  faith,  to  justify,  to  sanctify,  and  at  len£^h  power- 
fully to  glorify  them,  etc.  (Eph.  i,  4-6;  Rom.  viii,  30). 
This  same  election  is  not  made  from  ojxy  foreseen  faith, 
obedience  of  faith,  holiness,  or  any  other  good  quality 
and  disposition,  as  a  prerequisite  cause  or  condition  in 
the  man  who  should  be  elected,  etc.  *  He  hath  chosen 
us,'  not  because  we  icere,  but  *  that  we  migM  be  holy,' 
(Eph.  i,  4 ;  Rom.  ix,  11-13 ;  Acts  xiii,  48).  Moreover, 
holy  Scripture  doth  illustrate  and  commend  to  us  this 
eternal  and  free  grace  of  our  election,  in  this  more  es- 
pecially, that  it  doth  testify  all  men  not  ta  be  elected ; 
but  that  some  are  non-elect,  or  passed  by,  in  the  eter- 
nal election  of  God,  whom  truly  God,  from  most  free, 
just,  irreprehensible,  and  immutable  good  pleasure, 
decreed  to  leave  in  the  common  misery  into  which  they 
had,  by  their  own  fault,  cast  themselves;  and  not  to 
bestow  on  them  living  ifaitb,  and  the  grace  of  conver- 
sion ;  but  having  been  left  in  their  own  ways,  and  un- 
der just  judgment,  at  length,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  unbelief,  but  also  of  all  their  other  sins,  to  con- 
demn and  eternally  punish  them,  to  the  manifestation 
of  his  own  justice.  And  this  is  the  decree  of  reprobor 
aotif  which  determines  that  God  is  in  no  wise  the  au- 
thor of  sin  (which,  to  be  thought  of,  is  blasphemy),  but 
a  tremendous,  incomprehensible,  just  judge  and  aven- 
ger." 

(2.)  ''Of  the  Death  of  Christ,"— TaBsing  over,  for 
brevity's  salce,  what  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  atone- 
ment in  order  to  pardon,  and  of  Christ  having  offered 
that  atonement  and  satisfaction,  it  is  added,  ^^Thls 
death  of  the  Son  of  God  Is  a  single  and  most  perfect 
sacrifice  and  satisfaction  for  sins,  of  infinite  value  and 
price,  abundantly  sufficient  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world ;  but  because  many  who  are  called  by  the 
Gospel  do  not  repent,  nor  believe  in  Christ,  but  per- 
ish in  unbelief;  this  doth  not  arise  from  defect  or  in- 
sufficiency of  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ  upon  the 
cross,  but  from  their  own  fault.  God  willed  that  Christ, 
through  the  blood  of  the  cross,  should  out  of  every  peo- 
ple, tribe,  nation,  and  language,  ejficaciousiy  redeem 
all  those,  and  those  oidy,  who  were  from  eternity  cho- 
sen to  salvation,  and  given  to  him  by  the  Father;  that 
he  should  confer  on  them  the  gift  of  faith,"  etc. 

(3.)  **  Of  Man^s  Corruption,  etc. — All  men  are  con- 
ceived in  sin,  and  bom  the  children  of  wrath,  indis- 
posed (inepti)  to  all  saving  good,  prepense  to  evil,  dead 
in  sin,  and  the  slaves  of  sin ;  and  without  the  regener- 
ating grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  neither  are  willing 
nor  able  to  return  to  God,  to  correct  their  depraved  na- 
ture, or  to  dispose  themselves  to  the  correction  of  it." 

(4.)  "  Of  Grace  and  Free-will, — But  in  like  manner 
as,  by  the  fall,  man  does  not  cease  to  be  man,  endowed 
with  intellect  and  will,  neither  hath  sin,  which  both 
pervaded  the  whole  human  race,  taken  away  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  human  species,  but  it  hath  depraved  and 
spiritually  stained  it;  so  that  even  this  divine  grace 
of  regeneration  does  not  act  upon  men  like  stocks  and 
trees,  nor  take  away  the  properties  of  his  will,  or  Wo- 
lently  compel  it  while  unwilling;  but  it  spiritually 
quickens,  heals,  corrects,  and  sweetly,  and  at  the  same 
time  powerfully,  inclines  it ;  so  that  whereas  before  it 
was  wholly  governed  b}'-  the  rebellion  and  resistance 
of  the  ^flesh,  now  prompt  and  sincere  obedience  of  the 
Spirit  may  begin  to  reign ;  in  which  the  renewal  of 
our  spiritual  wUl,  and  our  liberty,  truly  consist;  in 
which  manner  (or  for  which  reason),  unless  the  admi- 


rable Author  of  all  good  should  work  in  us,  there  could 
be  no  hope  to  man  of  rising  from  the  fall  by  that  free 
toUl  by  which,  when  standing,  he  fell  into  ruin." 

(5.)  "  On  Peraererance. — God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy, 
from  his  immutable  purpose  of  election,  does  not 
wholly  take  away  his  Holy  Spirit  from  his  own,  even 
in  lamentable  falls;  nor  does  he  so  permit  them  to 
glide  down  {proUxIn)  that  they  should  fall  from  the 
grace  of  adoption  and  the  state  of  justification;  or 
commit  the  *  sin  unto  death,'  or  against  the  Hoh'  Spir- 
it ;  that,  being  deserted  by  him,  they  should  cast  them- 
selves headlong  into  eternal  destruction.  So  that  not 
hy  their  own  merits  or  strength,  but  by  the  gratuitous 
mercy  of  God,  they  obtain  it,  that  they  neither  (otalfy 
faU  from  faith  and  grace,  nor  fnaliy  continue  in  their 
falls  and  perish." 

The  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Church  agree  more 
or  less  closel}'  with  the  statements  of  Dort,  whether 
they  preceded  or  followed  it  in  dat3.  See  tlie  Con- 
fessio  GaUica,  art.  12 ;  Confessio  Belgica,  art  16 ;  Form, 
CoHvensus  Hdvet.  arts.  4  and  19;  Conf,  Jlelvet,  ii,  10. 
(See  Winer,  Comp.  DarstdUmff,  ix,  1 ;  Hagenbach,  His- 
tory of  Doctrines,  §  249.)  The  We^minster  Confession 
is  the  standard  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
various  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca. Its  3d  article  states  God's  Eternal  Decree  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Of  God's  Eternal  Z>ccrw.— God  from  all  eternity 
did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass ;  yet  so  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the  author  of 
sin,  nor  is  violence  ofiTered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures, 
nor  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken 
away,  but  rather  established.  Although  God  knows 
whatsoever  may  or  can  come  to  pass  upon  all  sup- 
posed conditions,  yet  hath  he  not  decreed  anything  be- 
cause he  foresaw  its  future,  or  as  that  which  would, 
come  to  pass  upon  such  conditions.  By  the  decree  of 
God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some  men  and 
angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  oth- 
ers foreordained  to  everlasting  death.  These  angels 
and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained,  are  par- 
ticularly and  unchangeably  designed,  and  their  num- 
ber is  so  certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  either 
increased  or  diminished.  Those  of  mankind  that  are 
predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before  tlie  foundation  of 
the  world  was  laid,  according  to  his  eternal  and  immu- 
table purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleaa* 
ure  of  his  will,  hath  chosen,  in  Christ,  unto  everlasting 
glor}%  out  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love,  without  any 
foresight  of  faith,  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in 
either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as 
conditions,  or  causes  moving  him  thereunto ;  and  all 
to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace.  As  God  hath  ap- 
pointed the  elect  unto  glor}',  so  hath  he,  by  the  eternal 
and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the 
means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are  elected, 
being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  are  ef- 
fectually called  unto  faith  in  Christ,  by  his  Spirit 
working  in  due  season ;  are  justified,  adopted,  sancti- 
fied, and  kept  by  bis  power  through  ftuth  unto  salva- 
tion. Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  ef- 
fectually called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and 
saved,  but  the  elect  only.  The  rest  of  mankind  God 
was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of 
his  own  will,  whereby  he  extendeth  or  withholdeth 
mercy,  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign 
power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain 
them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorious  justice." 

The  17th  article  of  the  Church  of  England  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

''  Of  Predestination  and  Election. — Predestination  to 
life  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby  (before 
the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath  con- 
stantl}''  decreed,  by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver 
from  curse  and  damnation  those  whom  he  bath  chosen 
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in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ ; 
to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honor. 
Wherefore  they  which  he  endued  with  so  excellent  a 
benefit  of  God  be  called  according  to  God*8  purpose, 
by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season:  they,  through 
grace,  obey  the  calling :  they  be  justified  freely :  they 
be  made  sons  of  God  by  adoption :  they  be  made  like 
the  image  of  his  only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ :  they 
walk  religiously  in  good  works ;  and  at  length,  by 
God's  grace,  they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity.  As 
the  godly  consideration  of  predestination  and  our  elec- 
tion in  Christ  is  ftill  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeaka- 
ble comfort  to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in  them- 
selves the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying 
the  works  of  the  flesh  and  their  earthly  members,  and 
drawing  up  their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things, 
as  well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm 
their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through 
Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love 
toward  God ;  so,  for  curious  and  carnal  persons,  lack- 
ing the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  continually  before 
their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God^s  predestination  is  a 
most  dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the  devil  doth 
thrust  them  either  into  desperation,  or  into  wretched- 
ness of  most  unclean  living,  no  less  perilous  than  des- 
peration. Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God's  prom- 
ises in  such  wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us 
in  holy  Scripture.  And  in  our  doings,  that  will  of 
God  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have  expressly  de- 
clared unto  us  in  the  Word  of  God." 

It  has  always  been  a  question  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land whether  the  Articles  are  or  are  not  Calvinistic. 
On  this  question,  see  Toplady,  DoctrintU  Calvimtm  of 
the  Church  of  England  (Works,  vol.  i  and  ii) ;  Overton, 
True  Churchman  (2d  ed.  York,  1801) ;  I^aurence,  Bamp- 
ton  Lecture  for  1804  (Oxford,  1806,  8vo) ;  Cunning- 
ham, The  Heformert,  Essay  iv  (Edinb.  1862,  8vo) ; 
printed  also  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Rev.  (No.  85) ; 
reprinted  in  the  Am,  Theol.  Review  (October,  1861,  art. 
v) ;  Hard  wick,  HiUory  of  Reformation^  ch.  iv,  p.  260. 

The  Lutheran  Church  never  adopted  the  Calvinistic 
system.  In  the  beginning,  both  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  received  the  Augustinian  theology ;  but  as  early 
as  1529  Helancthon  expunged  the  passages  supporting 
it  from  his  Loci  Theologici.  Luther  bestowed  the 
highest  praise  on  the  last  editions  of  the  Loci  (Luther's 
Work$^  1546,  vol.  i,  preface;  see  Laurence,  Bampton 
Leet.  Sermon  ti,  note  21).  The  Augsburg  Confessio 
Variata  (xx)  says :  "  Non  est  hie  opus  disputationibus 
de  predestinatione  et  similibus.  Nam  promissio  est 
universalis  et  nihil  detrahit  operibns,  sed  exsuscitat 
ad  fidem  et  vere  bona  opera"  (see  Gieseler,  Church  His- 
tonfy  iv,  §§  36, 87).  In  the  German  Reformed  Church 
the  strictly  Calvinistic  doctrine  ''never,  as  such,  re- 
ceived any  symbolical  authority;  and  it  was  signifi- 
cantly left  out  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  hand- 
ed over  to  the  schools  and  scientific  theology.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  never  rejected  by  the  German 
Church,  nor  regarded  with  any  thing  like  hostility." 
Appel,  in  the  Tercentenary  Afonument  of  the  Heidelberg 
Cateehismy  p.  327;  Ilase,  Church  History,  §  854. 

III.  The  Calvinistic  system  was  still  farther  modi- 
fied by  the  Federal  Theology,  or  the  Theology  of 
THE  Covenants.  Under  the  too  exclusive  influence 
of  the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  it  had  assumed  a  scho- 
lastic character,  fh>m  which  it  was  in  part  relieved  by 
the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  the  Covenant,  as  a  con- 
stmctive  principle  of  the  system.  John  Cocceius, 
trained  in  the  German  Reformed  theology  (bom  at 
Bremen  1603,  died  1699),  first  developed  the  system 
under  this  point  of  view,  the  efl^ect  of  which  was  to  in- 
troduce historical  facts  and  elementp,  and  a  distinctive 
ethical  idea  (a  covenant  impl^'ing  mutual  rights),  into 
the  heart  of  the  system,  and  to  banish  the  idea  of  the 
divine  sovereignty  as  mere  will.  Cocceius  distin- 
guished between,  1.  The  covenant  before  the  Fall,  the 
eovenant  of  works;  and,  2.  The  covenant  after  the 


Fall,  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  latter  covenant  em- 
braces a  threefold  economy :  (1)  The  economy  before 
the  law;  (2)  The  economy  under  the  law;  (3)  The 
economy  of  the  Gospel.  See  hb  Summa  Docirince  de 
Fadere  et  TegtamenOe  Dei,  1648.  Heppe  says :  "  The 
f^uit  of  his  influence  was  to  lead  the  Reformed  theolo- 
gians back  to  the  freedom  of  the  Word  of  God,  deliv- 
ering it  from  the  bondage  of  a  traditional  scholasti- 
cism." This  type  of  Calvinism  was  still  farther  de- 
veloped in  the  writings  of  Braun,  Doctrina  Fatderum 
1698 ;  of  Burmann  of  Utrecht  (f  1679),  Synopsis  Theo- 
logies et  (Economias  Faderum  Z)a,  1671;  Ueidanus  of 
Leyden  (f  1678),  Corpus  Theol.  Christ.  1G87 ;  and  espe- 
cially of  Witsius  of  Leyden  (f  1708),  whose  Economy 
of  the  Covenants  (1694)  was  translated  into  English 
(Lond.  1763;  revised  ed.  Edinb.  1771, 1803 ;  New  York, 
8  vols.  1798).  This  theology  of  the  covenants  also 
shaped,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  Reformed  system 
as  it  was  adopted  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America. 
It  is  clearly  recognised  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Catechisms.  Later  writers  divide  the 
covenant  of  grace  into  two  parts,  viz.  the  covenant  of 
redemption  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the 
covenant  of  grace  between  God  and  bis  people  in 
Christ.  On  this  important  phase  of  the  Calvinistic 
theology,  see  Ebrard,  Dogmatik,  i,  60  sq. ;  Gaps,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Protest,  Dogmatik,  Bd.  2, 1857 ;  Schweizer, 
Glaubenslehre  der  evang. -reformirten  Kirche,  2  Bde. 
1844,  and  also  his  Protestantische  Centraldogm^,  2  Bde. 
1854;  Schneckenburger,  Vei^leichende  Darstellung  der 
lulheriachen  und  reformirten  Lehrbegriffe,  1855;  G. 
Frank,  Geschichte  der  Protest.  Theol.  2  Bde.  1865 ;  also 
Heppe,  Dogmatik  d,  deutschen  Protestantismus,  i,  204; 
Dogmatik  der  evang.-ref.  Kirche,  i,  278 ;  and  the  a.  ti- 
de Federal  Theology. 

IV.  Moderate  Calvinists.  —  This  phrase  designates 
those,  especially  in  England  and  America,  who,  while 
adhering  to  the  Calvinistic  as  contrasted  with  the  Ar- 
minian  system,  have  yet  receded  from  some  of  the  ex- 
treme statements  of  the  former,  especially  upon  the 
two  articles  of  Reprobation  and  the  Extent  of  the 
Atonement.  See  Dr.  E.  Williams,  Defence  of  Modem 
Cahimsm,  1812 ;  Sermon  and  Charges,  p.  128,  and  Ap- 
pendix, p.  899.  Dr.  Williams  says :  "  Reprobation,  or 
^  predestination  to  death  or  misery  as  the  end,  and  to 
sin  as  the  means,'  I  call  an  ^inyfture  mixture*  with  Cal- 
vinism, as  having  no  foundation  either  in  the  real 
meaning  of  Holy  Writ,  or  in  the  nature  of  things ; 
except,  indeed,  we  mean  by  it,  what  no  one  questions, 
a  determination  to  punish  the  guilty."  He  calls  this 
a  **  ^mixture,*  because  its  connection  with  predestina- 
tion to  life  is  arbitrary  and  forced;  ^impure,*  because 
the  supposition  itself  is  a  foul  aspersion  upon  the  di- 
vine character." 

The  other  point  on  which  the  moderate  Calvinists 
modified  the  system  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ.  Strict  Calvinism  asserts  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  atonement  to  God  by  his 
death  only  for  the  sins  of  those  to  whom,  in  the  sover- 
eign good  pleasure  of  the  Almighty,  the  benefits  of  his 
death  shall  be  finally  applied.  By  this  definition,  the 
extent  of  Christ's  atonement,  as  a  provision,  is  limited 
to  those  who  ultimately  enjoy  its  fruits ;  it  is  restrict^ 
ed  tcr  the  elect  of  God.  Both  Strict  and  Moderate  CaU 
vinists  agree  as  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  as  to  its  final  application.  It  has  been 
asserted  (e.  g.  by  Amyraut,  q.  v.)  that  Calvin  himself 
held  to  general  redemption ;  and  certainly  his  lau' 
guage  in  his  Comm,  in  Jch,  iii,  15, 16,  and  in  1  Tim.  ii, 
5,  seems  fairly  to  assert  the  docMne.  Comp.  Fletcher, 
Works  (N.  Y.  ed.  ii,  71) ;  but  see  also  Cunningham, 
The  Reformers  (Essay  vii).  As  to  the  variations  of 
the  Calvinistic  confessions,  see  Smith's  Hagenbach, 
History  of  Doctrines,  §  249.  In  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  the  divines  of  Saumur,  Camero,  Amyraldus, 
and  Placieus  maintained  universal  grace  (see  articles 
on  these  names).     The  English  divines  who  attended 
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Ihe  Synod  of  Dort  (Hall,  Hale,  Davenant)  all  advocar 
ted  general  atonement,  in  which  they  were  followed 
by  Baxter  {Umvtnal  JUdemption ;  Methodus  Theologi- 
ca;  Orme,  Life  of  Baxter^  ii,  64).  The  *^  moderate'* 
doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  the  atonement  is,  in  brief, 
that  it  consists  in  *'  that  satisfaction  for  sin  which  waa 
rendered  to  God  as  moral  governor  of  the  world  by  the 
obedience  unto  death  of  his  son  Jesus  Clirist.  This 
satisfaction  preserves  the  authority  of  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God,  and  yet  enables  htm  to  forgive  sin- 
ners. That  this  forgiveness  could  not  be  given  by 
God  without  atonement  constitutes  its  necessity."  See 
Atoneme^tf.  That  Christ's  atonement  was  sufficient 
for  all,  that  it  is  actually  applied  only  to  the  elect,  and 
that  it  enhances  the  guilt  of  those  who  reject  it,  is  now 
almost  universally  conceded  by  the  different  schools. 
But  its  imiversality,  as  a  provision,  is  also  asserted  by 
the  moderate  Calvinists,  with  some  modifications  in  the 
statement  of  its  nature.  The  English  views  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  atonement  are  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts:  Dr.  Magee  {On  the  Atonement)  says,  "The 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  never  deemed  by  any,  who  did 
not  wish  to  calumniate  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  to 
have  made  God  placable,  but  merely  viewed  as  the 
means  appointed  by  divine  wisdom  by  which  to  be- 
stow forgiveness.  But  still  it  is  demanded,  in  what 
way  can  the  death  of  Christ,  considered  as  a  sacrifice 
of  expiation,  be  conceived  to  operate  to  the  remission 
of  sin,  unless  by  the  appeasing  of  a  Being  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  forgiven  us  ?  To  this  the  answer 
of  the  Christian  is,  I  know  not,  nor  doea  it  concern  me 
to  know,  in  what  manner  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  con- 
nected with  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  it  is  enough  that 
this  is  declared  by  God  to  be  the  medium  through 
which  my  salvation  is  effected :  I  pretend  not  to  dive 
into  the  councils  of  the  Almighty.  I  submit  to  his  wis- 
dom, and  I  will  not  reject  his  grace  because  his  mode 
of  vouchsafing  it  is  not  within  my  comprehension." 
Andrew  Fuller,  in  his  CalvinUtic  and  Socinian  i%<- 
tems  compared  (Letter  vii),  strongly  reprobates  the 
idea  of  placating  the  Divine  Being  by  an  atonement, 
**  contending  that  the  atonement  is  the  effect^  and  not 
the  cause  of  divine  love"  to  men ;  and  insists  *'  that 
the  contrary  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  Cal- 
vinists in  general,'*  though  it  must  be  confessed  some 
Calvinists  have  given  too  much  countenance  to  such 
an  idea.  Mr.  Fuller  adds,  "  If  w^e  say  a  way  was 
opened  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  Aree  and  consist- 
ent exercise  of  mercy  in  all  the  methods  which  sover- 
eign wisdom  saw  fit  to  adopt,  perhaps  we  shall  include 
every  material  idea  which  the  Scriptures  give  us  of 
that  important  event." 

y.  Farther  modifications  in  the  Calvinistic  system 
have  been  made  in  this  country  through  the  influence 
of  the  so-called  Nbw-Enoland  Theology,  especially 
as  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
his  successors.  In  respect  to  original  sin,  the  elder 
Edwards,  in  his  work  on  that  subject,  advocated  the 
mediate  rather  than  the  immediate  imputation  of 
Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity.  On  the  nature  of 
virtue  he  introduced  an  important  modification,  in 
making  love  to  being  (in  the  two  forms  of  love  of  be- 
nevolence and  love  of  complacency)  to  constitute  the 
essence  of  virtue.  On  the  nature  of  the  atonement  he 
made  no  modification.  He  also  distinguished  more 
carefully  than  had  previously  been  done  between  nat- 
ural ability  and  moral  inability,  and  this  distinction 
was  farther  elaborated  by  the  younger  Edwards,  who 
also  represented  the  atonement  as  consisting  in  a  satis- 
faction to  the  general  rather  than  the  distributive  jus- 
tice of  God.  Hopkins  and  Emmons  carried  out  these 
views  still  fiirther,  but  under  the  influence  (especially 
in  the  case  of  Emmons)  of  the  supralapsarian  scheme. 
These  discussions  extended  from  New  England  into 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  parties  there  known 
as  Old  and  New  School  difiier  chiefly  on  the  following 
articles:  1.  Imputation  of  sin,  whether  it  be  immedi- 


ate or  mediate ;  2.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  8.  Ability  and  inability. 

For  the  history  of  the  development  of  Calvinism,  see 
Reformed  Church.  For  the  Antinomian  and  extreme 
supralapsarian  developments  of  Calvinism,  see  Akti- 
NouiAMiBH ;  Crisp  ;  Hopkinsians.  For  certain  mit- 
igated schemes  of  Calvinism,  see  Amtraldxsm  ;  Bax- 
ter ;  Camero.  On  two  of  the  principles  which  dis- 
tinguish the  so-called  Moderate  Calvinism,  viz.  (2.) 
the  universality  of  the  atonement,  see  Atonement  ; 
Redemption  ;  (2.)  The  natural  ability  of  all  men  to 
repent,  see  Ihabilitt  ;  Theoloot. 

YI.  IMerature, -—The  literature  of  the  Calvinistic 
controversy  is  enormous.  The  principal  books  only 
can  be  named  here:  Calvin,  Instiiviiones ;  Zwinglins, 
Brevis  Isagoge;  Comm.  de  vera  et  falsa  rdigione;  the 
Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  given  in  Au- 
gusti,  Corpus  Librorum  Sgmbolicorwn  (1828),  or  in  Nie- 
meyer,  CoUectio  Confessionum  (1840) ;  the  Westminster 
Confession  (1648) ;  the  Decrees  of  <iie  Synod  of  Dort 
(1619).  The  chief  Calvinistic  writers  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  were  Beza,  Bullinger,  Alstedt,  Whit- 
gift,  Cartwright,  Crisp,  Perkins,  Leighton,  Baxter 
(moderate),  Owen,  Howe,  Ridgely,  Gomar,  Alting, 
Rivetns,  Heidegger,  Turretin,  Pictet.  Of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  the  following  are  selected:  Stapfer, 
Wyttenbach,  Gill,  Topkdy,  Erskine,  Dick,  HQl,  Breck- 
inridge, Krummacher.  Of  the  new  American  school : 
Edwards,  Bellamy,  Emmons,  Dwight,  West,  Smalley, 
etc.,  whose  influence  was  seen  in  England  in  tlie  vrrit- 
ings  of  Fuller,  Ryland,  Hall,  Jay,  Fye  Smith,  land 
Chalmers.  The  so-called  Old  Calvinism  has  produced 
few  writers  of  late  in  England.  It  is  ably  defended  in 
America  by  the  Princeton  theologians*  For  the  his- 
torical treatment  of  the  subject,  see  Gill,  Cause  of  God 
and  Truth,  pt.  iv;  Neander,  Hidory  of  Digmas  (1.  c); 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  (ed.  by  Smith,  §  219- 
222);  Ebrard,  ChrietL  DogmaUk,  §  17-61,  and  §  656- 
566;  Womack,  Calvinistic  Cabinet  Unlocked;  Watson, 
Theolog.  Institutes^  pt.  ii,  ch.  xxviii ;  Herrmann,  Gt- 
sckichte  der  Prot.  Zhgmixtik  (Leips.  1842);  Gass,  (7e- 
schichte  der  Prot.  JDogmatik  (Berlin,  1864) ;  Heppe, 
Dogmatik  der  evang.'rcform.  Kirche  (Elberfeld,  1861) ; 
Mozley,  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination  (Lend. 
1855) ;  Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1856,  170  sq. ; 
Nicholls,  Calvinism  and  Arminiawsm  compand  (Lond. 
1824,  2  vols.  8vo)  is  very  full  as  to  English  writ- 
ers, and  abounds  in  valuable  citations,  but  is  desti- 
tute of  scientific  arrangement ;  Cunningham,  Eistor- 
iccU  Theology  (1862) ;  Ditto,  7%edogy  of  the  Beforma^ 
tion  (1862) ;  Hill,  Lectures  on  Dicini/g,  chap.  xi.  For 
the  later  forms  of  Calvinism,  especially  in  America, 
see  Tyler,  History  of  the  New  Haven  Theology  (1837) ; 
Beecher,  Views  in  Theology;  Rice,  Old  and  New  i^chools 
(1858) ;  Bangs,  Errors  of  Hopkinsianism  1815) ;  Hodg- 
son, New  Divinity  (1889) ;  Fisk,  The  Calvinistic  Contro- 
versy ;  and  especially,  on  the  whole  subject,  Warren, 
Systematische  Theologie,  §  24  (Bremen,  1865, 8vo).  Po- 
lemical works  against  Calvinism :  (a)  Lutheran,  Chem- 
nitz, in  his  Loci  Theologici ;  Dannhauer,  Hodomoria 
Spiritus  Cafctn  (1654) ;  Feuerbom,  Epitome  Error.  Cah, 
(1651);  (b)  Arminian  and  Methodist.  (heBides  those 
above  named) :  Arminius,  Episcopius,  Limborch,  Cur- 
cellseus  (writings  generally) ;  Wesley  (  Works,  see  In- 
dex) ;  Fletcher,  Checks  to  Aniinomianism,  etc. ;  Wat- 
son, Theol,  Institutes,  vol.  ii ;  Goodwin,  Redemption  i?e- 
deemed;  Foster,  Calvinism  as  it  is;  (c)  Ixxier  German 
writers  f  Ebrard,  in  his  Dogmatik  (Konigsberg,  1851, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Lajige,  Die  Lehre  der  heil.  Schriften  von 
derfreien  und  allgemeinen  Gnade  GoUes  (Elberf.  1681, 
8vo).  Writers  on  special  topics,  e.  g.  Election,  Re- 
demption, Predestination,  etc.,  will  be  named  under 
those  heads  respectively.  See  Arminianxsm  ;  Elbo- 
tion;  Federal  Theology ;  Grace;  Predestina- 
tion; Sacraments. 

CalviniBts,  (1.)  a  name  formerly  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  to  designate  all  members  of  the  so- 
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called  l^Jurmed  churches,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Lutheran  Church.  It  is  still  so  used  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, especially  in  France  and  Austria. 

(2.)  It  is  now  generally  in  use  to  designate  those 
who  receive  the  theologit^  tenets  of  Calvin,  without 
regard  to  Church  or  sect.  See  Calvin  ;  Calvinism. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Switzerland,  Hungary,  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland  were  all  Calvinistic  in  this  sense ;  now 
the  proporUon  of  Calvinists  in  some  of  them  is  smalL 
The  Presbyterian  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  America  are,  with  few  exceptions,  Calvinis- 
tic. So  also  are  many  of  the  Independent  and  Con- 
gregational churches,  both  in  England  and  America. 
In  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  United  States,  Calvinism  prevails  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  statistics  are  wanting.  Bishop 
Burgess  remarks  that  ^'although  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  been  represented  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  its 
clergy  acquiesced  not  at  all  in  the  determination  of 
that  assembly,  and  the  bishops  who  were  there  were 
among  the  last  of  their  order  who  have  written  upon 
the  side  which  was  there  triumphant.  The  Calvinism 
of  the  Church  grew  fainter  till  it  scarcely  struggled. 
It  was  not  so  much  overcome  by  direct  assaults  as 
supplanted  through  the  more  ecclesiastical  spirit  which 
predominated  at  the  Restoration.  For  a  century  after, 
ito  voice  was  almost  unheard,  except  along  with  the 
irregularities  of  Whitefield,  and  then  it  was  much 
more  than  overbalanced  by  the  Arminianism  of  Wes- 
ley. Within  the  last  century  it  has  been  revived  in 
the  writings  of  many  pious  men,  but  can  scarcely  be 
viewed  as  having  very  largely  affected  the  prevalent 
teaching  of  Episcopalians,  either  in  Great  Britein  or  in 
America"  (BibHotheca  Sacra,  1868,  p.  868).  The  Dutch 
Keformed  Church,  the  larger  part  of  the  Baptisto  and 
of  the  Welsh  Methodisto,  are  also  Calvlniste. 

CalvlBiuB,  Seth,  or  Kalwitz,  a  celebrated  chro- 
iiolo.<5ist,  was  Iwm  at  Gorschlebcn,  Thuringia,  Feb.  20, 
1556.     He  studied  at  Frankenhansen  and  Magdeburg, 
where  he  gained  his  bread  by  singing  in  the  streets, 
and  laid  by  enough  to  support  him  at  the  Academy  of 
Helmstadt,  whither  he  went  in  1579,  and  thence  to 
Leipsic.     He  gained  a  profound  knowledge  of  music, 
chronology,  astronomy,  and  Hebrew.     He  died  at 
J^ipsic  Nov.  2.3,  1615,  leaving,  besides  other  works, 
EnodfUio  duarum  qwrstionum  circa  attnum  NativUattM 
el  tempus  AfinUieni  Ckritti  (Krfbrdt,  1610,  4to);  also, 
JClenckus  Calfndarii  Gregoriard  (Heidelberg,  161 2).    But 
hia  principal  work  is  entitled  Opus  Chronologicum,  **ex 
auctoritate  potissimum  Sanct.  Scripturas  et  historico- 
rum  fide  dignissimorum,  ad  motum  luminarium  coeles- 
tium  tempora  et  annos  distinguentium'*  (Frankfort, 
folio,  1604  and  1084).     In  this  work  he  endeavored  to 
supply  the  defects  and  correct  the  errors  of  Scaliger 
and  other  chronologistsi,  by  having  recourse  to  astro- 
nomical calculations,  in  order  to  fix  the  precise  time 
of  difierent  events.     For  this  purpose  he  calculated 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  eclipses.     John  Kep- 
ler, David  Parens,  and  others  warmly  attecked  his 
work  QU  Its  appearance,  but  Scaliger  Bpoke  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms,  declaring  it,  in  a  letter  to  Isaac  Casau- 
bon,  to  be  acatratisnmvm  chrcfucon,    Calvisius*s  works 
are  inserted  in  the  Roman  Index. — Hoefer,  Bu^.  Gini- 
rale^  viii,  278 ;  Landon,  EccUs,  Dictionary^  il,  505. 

Camaldules  (Camaldukniy  Camaldulentet,  Ordo 
Camcddulanus\  a  religious  order  founded  about  1009  by 
Bonoiualdus,  who  built  a  monastery  at  Campo  Maldoli, 
or  Camaldoli,  a  village  thirty  miles  east  of  Florence, 
and  belonging  to  a  lord  named  Maldoli,  whence  the 
order,  some  time  after  the  death  of  Romualdus,  took 
its  name.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  they 
bore  the  name  of  their  founder,  and  were  called  Romu- 
aldines.  The  monks  observe  the  rule  of  St  Benedict, 
with  some  alterations  and  additions,  and  combine  the 
coenobitic  and  eremitical  life.    At  first  they  won  a 


black  dress ;  but  Romualdus,  having  seen  a  vision  of 
his  monks  mounting  a  ladder  toward  heaven,  and  all 
clothed  in  white,  changed  their  habit  from  black  to 
white.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
the  order  was  divided  into  five  congregations,  under  so 
many  generals  or  "majors,"  with  about  2000  mem- 
bers. The  life  of  these  hermits  was  originally  very 
severe ;  but,  like  moet  other  orders,  as  it  grew  rich,  it 
became  corrupt.  They  were  re-formed  in  1481  by  En- 
gene  lY,  and  again  in  1513.  A  new  order,  with  a 
stricter  rule,  was  formed  by  Gustiniani  in  1520,  and 
smoe  that  time  both  divisions  exist  independently. 
They  appear  never  to  have  had  an  establishment  in 
England.  In  France  there  was  but  one  convent  of 
Camaldules  or  Camaldoli,  viz.,  at  Grosbois,  near  Par- 
is. They  were  of  the  congregation  of  "  Our  Lady  of 
Consolation.'*  The  Camaldule  coenobites,  to  whom 
Pope  Gregory  XY I  belonged,  have  their  principal  con- 
vent at  Rome,  and  a  few  more  houses  in  Italy,  with 
about  one  hundred  members.  The  hermits  are  a  little 
more  numerous,  counting  upward  of  two  hundred 
members,  with  two  majors  at  Camaldoli  and  Monte 
Corona,  near  Perugia.  Their  convents  are  likewise 
all  in  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  Poland. 
There  was  also  a  congregation  of  Camaldule  nuns, 
foonded  by  the  fourth  general  of  Camaldules,  Rudol- 
phus,  in  1086,  at  Mucellano,  in  Tuscany.  Jhey  had 
in  the  seventeenth  century  twenty-four  convents,  of 
which,  in  1860,  only  two  were  left,  at  Rome  and  at 
Florence. — Fehr,  Geaeh,  der  MSncJuordeny  i,  68  sq. ; 
Helyot,  Ord.  ReHg.  i,  577 ;  Landon,  Ecd,  Diet,  ii,  506. 

Cambridge  Manuscript  (Codex  Cantabbi- 
OIENSI8,  from  ite  present  place  of  deposit),  called  also 
Codex  BezjS  (from  ito  depositoi),  usuitlly  designated 
as  D  of  the  Gospels  and  Acte,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant uncial  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  It  conteins  the 
Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  on  the  opposite 
page,  of  the  entire  four  Gospels  (in  the  order  Matthew, 
John,  Mark,  Luke)  and  Acte,  with  several  gaps  (Matt, 
i,  1-20;  vi,  20-ix,  2;  xxvii,  2-12;  John  i,  16-iii, 
26;  Acte  viii,  29-x,  14;  xxi,  2-10, 15-18  [which  pas- 
sage seems  to  have  been  extent  in  Wetetein's  time] ; 
xxu,  10-20,  29-xxviii,  31,  in  all  which  the  Greek  is 
wholly  absent ;  and  Matt,  iii,  7-16 ;  Mark  xvi,  15-20 ; 
John  xviii,  14-xx,  13,  where  the  Greek  has  been  sup- 
plied by  a  scribe  not  earlier  than  the  tenth  century ; 
besides  about  as  numerous  omissions  and  similar  res- 
torations of  the  Latin,  but  mostly  at  different  places 
from  the  foregoing),  and  a  few  verses  of  the  catholic 
Epistles  (John  iii,  11-15,  in  the  Latin  only),  which 
once  stood  entire  between  the  Gospels  and  Acte.  The 
MS.  is  a  quarto  volume,  10  inches  high  by  8  broad, 
consisting  of  414  leaves  (11  of  them  more  or  less  muti- 
lated, and  9  others  by  later  hands),  with  but  one  col- 
umn on  each  page,  the  Greek  being  on  the  left  page 
and  the  Latin  on  the  right.  The  vellum  is  not  very 
fine.  There  are  83  lines  on  each  page,  and  these  are 
of  unequal  length,  the  MS.  being  arranged  in  clauses 
or  <rrixot,  and  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  Lat.  and 
Gr.  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  each  other.  It  has 
not  the  largo  Ki^dXaia  or  Eusebian  canons,  but  only 
the  Ammonian  sections,  and  these  oAen  incorrectly 
placed,  obviously  by  a  later  hand.  The  leaves  are 
arranged  in  quires  of  4  sheets  (8  leaves)  each,  the  nu- 
meral "signatures"  of  which  are  set  by  the  first  hand 
low  in  the  margin  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  of  each. 
It  originally  consisted  of  upward  of  64  quires,  and  one 
of  the  gaps,  which  omite  67,  ending  with  3  John,  11, 
would  be  too  great  a  space  for  all  the  canonical  Epis- 
tles merely.  The  first  three  lines  of  each  hook  were 
written  in  bright  red  ink,  which  was  also  occasionally 
employed  elsewhere  by  way  of  ornament.  The  char- 
acten  betray  a  later  age  than  Codices  Alexandrinus, 
Yaticanus,  and  Ephraemi  (A,  B,  and  C),  and  capitels 
occur  as  in  Codex  Sinaiticus  (K).  Ite  Alexandrine 
forms  would  aigue  an  Egyptian  origin,  but  the  fact  of 
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the  Latin  translation 
Bhows  that  it  ia  a  West- 
ern copy.  It  is  assign- 
ed with  great  proba- 
bility to  the  sixUi  cen- 
tury.  It  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  bold 
and  extensive  interpo- 
lations, amounting  to 
some  six  hundred  in 
the  Acts  alone,  on 
which  account  it  has 
been  cautiously  em- 
ployed by  critics,  not- 
withstanding its  great 
antiquity.  See  Crit- 
icism (Biblical). 

This  MS.  was  pre- 
sented to  Cambridge 
University  in  1681  by 
Theodore  Beza,  who 
says  he  obtained  it  dur- 
ing the  French  wars 
in  1562,  when  it  was 
found  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Irensus  at 
Lyons,  and  doubtless 
rescued  by  some  Hu- 
guenot soldier.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the 
same  noted  as  /3  in  the 
margin  of  Stephens*  s 
third  edition.  It  was 
first  completely  exam- 
ined by  Patrick  Young, 
the  librarian  of  C  harles 
^T  I,  and  next  collated 
p.  b  by  Usher  for  Walton's 
^  «>  Polyght,  Dr.  Kipling 
published    it   in    full 

3ffj      "^      y    ^  S   firom  fac-simile  types, 
^      ^K       fm     V  ^   but  with  the  uncritical 

■^  "  insertion  of  many  of 
the  marginal  readings 
by  the  second  hand 
into  the  text  (Codex 
Theodori  Bezce  CantOr- 
brigieruii,  1793,  2  vols, 
fol.).  Scrivener  has 
since  reprinted  it  more 
carefully  in  ordinary 
types,  with  introduc- 
tion, annotations,  and 
exact  fac-similes  {Co- 
dex BezcB,  etc.,  Lond. 
1864,  8vo).— Scriven- 
er, Jntrod.  p.  96  sq. ; 
Tregelles  in  Home's 
Jntrod.  (new  ed.),  iv, 
p.  169  sq.  See  Manu- 
scripts (Biblical). 
Cambridge  Platfonxif  a  system  of  Church  dis- 
cipline agreed  upon  by  the  elders  and  messengers  of 
the  New  England  churches,  assembled  in  synod  at 
Cambridge,  1618.  The  object  of  the  synod  was  to  de- 
fine accurately  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  New 
England  churches.  In  matters  of  faith  they  were 
agreed,  but  there  were  differences  in  regard  to  Church 
government,  some  being  inclined  to  a  more  strict  Pres- 
byterianism,  some  to  a  more  loose  Independency,  while 
the  great  majority  were  Congregationalists. 

As  regards  doctrine^  the  B3mod  declared  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  Westminster  Confession ;  but  they  did  not 
accept  that  confession  in  regard  to  discipline,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  construct  a  platform,  of  which  we  give  the 
following  abstract :  It  declares  that  the ybrm  of  Church 
government  is  one,  immutable,  and  prescribed  in  the 
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Word  of  God.  The  Church  in  general  consists  of  the 
whole  company  of  the  redeemed,  but  the  state  of  the 
visible  Church  militant,  walking  in  order,  was  before 
the  law  economical,  or  in  fitmilies;  under  the  law,  na- 
tional ;  since  Christ,  only  congregational.  "  The  mat- 
ter of  the  visible  Church  in  quality  consists  of  saints 
by  calling ;"  and  in  quantity  ^'a  church  ought  not  to 
be  of  greater  number  than  may  ordinarily  meet  togeth- 
er conveniently  in  one  place,  nor  fewer  than  can  con- 
veniently carry  on  church  work."  The  saints  must 
have  a  visible  political  union  among  themselves,  and 
this  form  is  the  visible  covenant  whereby  they  give 
themselves  np  to  the  Lord,  to  the  observing  of  the  or- 
dinances of  Christ  together  in  the  same  society.  The 
tupreme  power  in  the  Church  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ ; 
subordinate  power,  as  extraordinary,  to  apostles,  etc. ; 
as  ordinary,  to  every  particular  church.  'The  officers  in 
a  church  are  necessary  to  its  well-being,  but  not  to  its 
existence.  The  extraordinary,  as  apostles,  are  tem- 
porary; the  ordinary,  which  are  elders  (or  bishops) 
and  deacons,  are  perpetual.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween teaching  and  ruling  elders.  The  ruling  elder  is 
to  assist  the  teaching  elder  in  ruling.  The  decKon's 
office  is  confined  to  temporalities.  Church  officers  are 
elected  by  the  church  in  which  they  are  to  minister, 
and  the  church  may  depose,  as  well  as  elect  them, 
though  the  advice  of  neighboring  churches  in  such  case 
should  be  sought.  Church  officers  are  to  be  ordained 
after  their  election  by  the  church ;  ordination  is  the 
solemn  putting  a  man  into  his  place,  but  does  not  con- 
stitute an  officer.  As  the  people  may  elect,  they  may 
also  ordain ;  though,  where  there  are  elders,  these,  as 
representing  the  chuKh,  are  to  perform  the  service  of 
imposition  of  hands.  In  respect  to  Christ,  the  head, 
the  Church  is  a  monarchy ;  in  respect  to  the  brother- 
hood, the  body,  it  resembles  a  democracy ;  in  respect 
to  the  Presbytery,  it  is  an  aristocracy.  C hurch  govern- 
ment or  rule  is  placed  by  Christ  in  the  officers  of  the 
church,  who  are  subject  to  tlie  power  of  the  church, 
and  who  pronounce  sentence  with  consent  of  the  church. 

In  a  right  administration,  aU  church  acts  proceed 
after  the  manner  of  a  mixed  administration.  There 
are  rules  also  for  the  support  of  church  officers,  ad- 
mission and  dismission  of  members,  excommunication, 
etc.,  all  based  on  the  preceding  principles ;  and  it  is 
declared  that  churches,  though  distinct  and  equal, 
ought  to  preserve  church  communion  with  each  other, 
1st,  by  way  of  mutual  care ;  2d,  by  way  of  consulta- 
tion ;  8d,  by  way  of  admonition ;  4th,  by  way  of  par- 
ticipation in  acts  of  worship,  etc. ;  6th,  by  way  of  rec- 
ommendation ;  Cth,  by  way  of  relief  and  succor.  In 
gathering  a  church,  this  communion  should  always  be 
attended  to. 

S3^ods  according  to  the  pattern  of  Acts  xv,  though 
not  necessary  to  the  being,  are  useful  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  churches.  They  are  constituted  by  the 
churches  sending  forth  elders  and  other  messengers  to 
meet  together  in  the  name  of  Christ.  A  magbtrate 
has  power  to  call  a  synod,  but  the  constituting  of  a 
synod  is  a  church  act.  S3'nods  are  not  to  exercise 
church  censures  by  way  of  discipline,  but  to  debate  and 
determine  the  principles  on  which  such  acts  are  based, 
and,  so  far  as  consonant  with  God's  Word,  they  are  to  be 
received  with  reverence  and  submission.  Svnods  are 
not  permanent  ecclesiastical  bodies.  An  article  on  the 
power  of  civil  magistrates  in  matters  ecclesiastical  com- 
pletes the  platform. — Savage's  Winthrop^  vol.  ii ;  Bos- 
ton ed.  Cambridge  and  Sapbrnok  Plafforms;  Shedd, 
Hist,  of  Doctrities,  ii,  482.    See  Congregationalists. 

Camb^ses  iKafif^ttrrjCi  a  Grcecized  form  of  the 
old  Persic  Kabvjiya,  a  *'  hard,"  Bawlinson,  Herodotus, 
iii,  455),  the  second  Persian  monarch  of  the  name,  was 
the  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great  (but  by  what  mother  is  dis- 
puted), whom  he  succeeded,  B.C.  530.  In  the  fifth 
3'ear  of  his  reign  he  invaded  £g}'pt,  taking  offence,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (iii,  1),  at  the  refusal  of  Amasis, 
the  father  of  Psammenitus,  the  then  reigning  Egyptian 
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king,  to  give  bim  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  but  tbe 
real  cause  of  the  campaign  (comp.  Herodotus,  i,  77) 
vas  the  ambition  of  Cambyses  {see  Dahlmann,  Herod. 
p.  148)  to  accomplish  the  design  of  his  father  in  re- 
covering this  portion  of  Nebuchadnezzar*8  conquests 
(see  Jer.  xliii ;  xlvi ;  Ezek.  xxix-xxxii ;  comp.  New- 
ton, On  the  PrcjAecies,  i,  357).  See  Cyrus.  Kg^'pt 
was  subdued,  according  to  Ctesias,  through  treachery ; 
according  to  Pantsnus  (vii,  9),  by  intrigue ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  in  a  pitched  battle,  after  which 
the  whole  country,  as  also  the  Cyrenians  and  Barcans, 
submitted  to  him.  He  proceeded  to  execute  his  de- 
sign of  reducing  Ethiopia  also,  but  was  compelled  to 
retreat  for  want  of  provisions,  his  attack  on  Carthage 
having  likewise  failed  through  the  refusal  of  his  Phoe- 
nician allies  to  co-operate  with  him  against  their  own 
colony.  He  was  thus  defeated  in  his  plans,  which 
donbtleas  contemplated  the  securing  to  Persia  the  csr- 
avan  trade  of  the  Desert  (Herod,  ii,  1 ;  iii,  }  -aQ  ;  Cte- 
sias, Pers.  9 ;  Justin,  i,  9 ;  comp.  Heeren^s  African  Na- 
<sc«5,  i,  6).  Diodorus  sa}^,  indeed,  that  he  penetrated 
as  far  as  Mero^,  and  even  founded  that  city,  naming 
it  after  his  mother ;  but  this  statement  is  equally  in- 
correct (see  Strabo,  p.  790)  with  that  of  Josephus,  who 
says  he  changed  its  name  to  Merod  in  honor  of  his  sis- 
ter {^Ant,  ii,  10,  2).  The  conduct  of  Cambyses  after 
this  exhibited  the  darkest  character  of  tyranny  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Eg^'ptians,  whom  he  ruled 
with  an  iron  sway  (comp.  Isa.  xix,  4),  attributed  to 
him  madness  as  the  punishment  of  his  impiety,  and 
even  tbe  Persians  ever  after  styled  him  the  *^  despot'* 
(of  enrbrfjCt  Herod,  iii,  89).  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
been  subject  to  epileptic  fite  from  his  birth  (Herod,  iii, 
8),  and  his  behavior  evinced  a  violence  of  temper  bor- 
dering upon  frenzy.  He  is  said  to  have  manisd  his 
own  sisters,  and  to  have  brutelly  killed  one  of  them 
fi>r  bewailing  the  execution  of  his  own  brother  Smer- 
dis  by  his  order.  His  atrocities  provoked  an  insur- 
rection, headed  by  one  of  the  Magian  priests,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  murdered  prince  **  Smerdis" 
(q.  V.) ;  and,  as  Cambyses  was  marching  to  put  down 
the  pretender,  he  died  at  Ecbatana  cf  on  accidental 
wound  in  the  thigh,  B.C.  521,  leaving  no  heir  (Herod, 
iii,  61  sq.  Ctesias,  EoDCerpl.  Per$,^  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account  of  his  end,  and  also  makes  his  reign 
eighteen  3*ears ;  but  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  i, 
895,  says  he  reigned  ten  years).  See  Persia.  He  is 
named  Kabuji^  on  the  Persian  teblot  of  the  Behistun 
inscription  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  492, 493).  See  Cu- 
NsiFORX  Inscriptions.  His  name  also  appears  on 
the  Egyptian  monnmente  in  a  royal  cartouch.     See 
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C^V JIPJ 

K     a        n      b    o     iSi 

Hieroglyph  of  Cambj/nea. 

Cambyses  is  probably  the  *' Ahasuerus**  mentioned 
in  Ezra  iv,  6,  as  the  Persian  king  addressed  by  the  en- 
emies of  the  Jews  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  B.C.  529.  Josephus  also 
calls  this  monarch  CambysfSj  the  ton  ofCyrvu^  and  he 
gives  the  correspondence  between  the  king  and  his 
Syrian  viceroys  in  detail  {Ant.  xi,  ii,  1  and  2),  which 
he  has  evidently  blended  with  that  which  took  place 
with  his  successor,  the  pseudo-Smerdis  ('' Artaxerxes," 
Ezra  iv,  7  sq.),  since  he  does  not  name  the  latter,  but 
only  alludes  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Magians  in  the 
interval  before  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystespis  (»6. 
iii,  1).     See  Ahasuebcs. 

Camel  (a  word  found  in  essentially  the  same  form 
in  all  the  Shemitic  languages  [Heb.  7^ji,  gamal' ;  Syr- 
iac,  the  same ;  Chald.  gamala ;  ancient  Arabic,  jemel^ 
modem,  I'ammeT] ;  in  the  Greek  [ca^iyXoc]  and  Latin 
rcam^tuj,  whence  it  has  passed  into  the  languages  of 
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Western  Europe ;  also  in  the  Coptic  kamotd.  In  San- 
scrit it  occurs  as  kramela  and  kramelaka ;  and  hence 
Schlegel  traces  the  word  to  the  root  kram  =  to  step. 
Bochart  derives  it  from  the  root  bp^,  to  revenge^  be- 
cause the  camel  is  vindictive  and  reteins  the  mcnior}' 
of  injuries  [animcU  ixvfiaixaKov] ;  but  Gesenius  consid- 
ers it  more  likely  that  b^a  should  have  assumed  the 

force  of  the  cognate  Arabic  root  jamal^  to  carry\  an 
animal  of  the  order  Ruminantia^  and  genus  Camdus, 
As  constituted  by  most  modern  naturalists,  it  com- 
prises two  species  positively  distinct,  but  still  possess- 
ing the  common  characters  of  being  ruminants  with- 
out horns,  without  muzzle,  with  nostrils  forming  ob- 
lique slits,  the  upper  lip  divided,  and  separately  mov- 
able and  extensile,  the  eoles  of  the  feet  horny,  with 
two  toes  covered'  by  unguiculated  claws,  the  limbs 
long,  the  abdomen  drawn  up,  while  the  neck,  long  and 
slender,  is  bent  down  and  up,  the  reverse  of  that  of  a 
horsT ,  which  Js  arched.  According  to  other  natural- 
ists, however,  the  two-humped  camel,  sometimes  call- 
ed the  Bactrian  camel,  is  a  variety  only,  not  a  distinct 
rpecies  (Patterson,  Introd.  to  Zoology^  p.  417).  Ccmels 
have  thirt^'-six  teeth  in  all,  of  which  three  cuspidate 
on  each  side  above,  six  incisors,  and  two  cufpidato 
on  each  side  below,  though  differently  ncroed,  ttill 
have  all  more  or  less  the  character  of  tushes.  1  hey 
have  callosities  on  the  breast-bone  and  on  the  flexures 
of  the  joints.  Of  the  four  stomachs,  which  they  have 
in  common  with  other  animals  chewing  the  cud,  the 
ventriculus,  or  paunch,  is  provided  with  membranous 
cells  to  contain  an  extra  provision  of  water,  encbling 
the  species  to  subsist  for  four  or  more  days  without 
drinking.  But  when  in  the  desert,  the  ccmel  has  the 
faculty  of  snmlling  it  afar  off,  and  then,  breaking 
through  all  control,  he  ruFhcs  onward  to  drink,  stir- 
ring the  element  previously  with  a  fcre-foot  until 
quite  muddy.  Camels  are  temperate  animals,  being 
fed  on  a  march  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  with 
about  a  pound  weight  of  dates,  beans,  or  barley,  end 
are  enabled  in  the  wilderness,  by  means  of  their  long 
flexible  necks  and  strong  cuFpidato  teeth,  to  Fn;  p  as 
the}"  pass  ct  thistles  and  thorny  plants,  mimosas  end 
caper-trees.  They  are  emphatically  called  *^  the  sliifs 
of  the  desert;*'  having  to  cross  regions  where  no  veg- 
etation whatever  is  met  with,  and  where  tliey  could 
not  be  enabled  to  continue  their  march  but  for  tbe  aid 
of  the  double  or  single  hunch  on  the  back,  which,  be- 
ing composed  of  muscular  flbre,  and  cellular  substance 
highly  adapted  for  the  accumulation  of  fat,  swells  in 
proportion  as  the  animal  is  healthy  and  well  fed,  or 
sinks  by  absorption  as  it  supplies  the  want  of  suste- 
nance under  fatigue  and  scarcity ;  thus  giving  an  eX' 
tra  stock  of  food  without  eating,  till  ly  exhaustion  tho 
skin  of  the  prominences,  instead  of  standing  up,  falls 
over,  and  hangs  like  empty  bags  en  the  fide  of  the 
dorsal  ridge.  Now  when  to  these  endow mente  aro 
added  a  lofty  stature  and  great  agility  ;  eyes  that  dis- 
cover minute  objects  at  a  distance ;  a  sense  of  smelling 
of  prodigious  acuteness,  ever  kept  in  a  stete  of  sensi- 
bility by  the  animal* s  power  of  closing  the  nostrils  to 
exclude  the  acrid  particles  of  the  sandy  deserts ;  a 
spirit,  moreover,  of  patience,  not  tho  result  of  fear,  but 
of  forbearance,  carried  to  the  length  of  self-sacriflce  in 
the  practice  of  obedience,  so  often  exemplified  by  the 
camel's  bones  in  great  numbers  strewing  the  surface 
of  the  desert ;  when  we  perceive  it  furnished  with  a 
dense  wool  to  avert  the  solar  heat  and  nightly  cold 
while  on  the  animal,  and  to  clothe  and  lodge  his  mas- 
ter when  manufactured,  and  know  that  the  female 
carries  milk  to  feed  him,  wo  have  one  of  the  most  in- 
controvertible  examples  of  Almighty  power  and  be- 
neficence in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  direct  pur- 
pose that  can  well  bo  submitted  to  the  apprehension 
of  man ;  for,  without  the  existence  of  the  camel,  im- 
mense portions  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  bo 
uninhabitable,  and  even  impassable.   Surely  the  Arabs 
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VB  light:  "Job's  beut  ia  a  monament  of  God's  mer- 
cy!" 

1,  The  Bactrim  camel  (rametui  BaetnaoMt  of  aa- 
tbon)  ia  lar^  and  robuBt;  natoTBlIy  with  two  bunch- 
es, and  origiBaUy  a  natlTS  of  the  bigheit  table-lands 
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ofCentral  Asia,  vhere  even  now  wild  individnals  may 

be  found.  The  speciei  extends  through  China,  Tar- 
tmy,  and  Russia,  and  is  principally  imported  acroee 
the  mountains  into  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia. 
It  is  eeldom  seen  at  Alepiio  (Russe),  jV.  //.  Aleppo,  ii, 
ITO),  One  appaam  fibred  in  the  proceasiona  of  tbo  an- 
cient Persian  aatrapies  among  the  baa-relLfa  of  Chebel 
Hioar,  where  the  Arabian  species  is  not  seen.  It  is 
also  this  species  which,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Burckhardt,  constitutes  the  brown  Taous  variety  of 
aiugte-hnnched  Turkish  or  Turlii  caidels  commonly 
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I  amon({  breeders,  not,  it  appears,  attended  with 
danger,  of  extirpating  with  n  knifo  the  foremost  hanch 
of  the  aninuil  soon  after  Ijirlh,  thereby  procuring  moio 
spaco  for  the  paek-saddlo  and  lowl.  It  seems  that  this 
mode  of  rendering  the  Bactrian  cross-l<reed  similar  to 
the  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary  (Tor  Uurckbardt  mis- 
applies  the  last  name)  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  confusion  and  contradictions  which  occur  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  two  species,  and  tliat  the  various 
other  intermiictures  of  races  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
having  for  tbeir  object  either  to  create  greater  powers 
ofenduranceofcoldorofheat,  of  body  to  carry  weiijht, 
or  to  move  with  speed,  have  still  *nora  perplexed  the 
question.  From  these  causes  a  variety  of  names  has 
arisen,  which,  when  added  to  the  Arabian  distinctions 
and  for  the  j-oung  during  every  year  of 
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part  of  his  donation.  This  can  t>e  true  only  upon  the 
supposition  that  but  a  few  of  these  animals  were  deliv- 
ered to  him,  and  therefore  that  they  were  still  rare  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  though  soon  after  then  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  nations  of  Sjria  and  Palestine 
having  whole  herds  of  them  fully  domesticated.  Theaa 
seem  to  imply  that  the  genus  Camelus  was  originally 
an  inhabitant  of  the  elevated  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
its  dense  fur  showing  that  a  cold  but  dry  almospbere 

ticated,  toward  the  south  and  west,  with  the  oldest  col- 
onies of  mountaineers,  who  are  to  be  distinguished  t^om 
earlier  tribes  that  subdued  the  ass,  and  perhaps  from 
others  still  moro  ancient,  who,  taking  to  the  rivers,  de- 
scended by  water,  and  afterward  coasted  and  croaaed 
narrow  seas.  Of  the  Arabian  species  two  very  distinct 
races  are  noticed ;  those  of  stronger  frame  but  slower 
pace  used  to  carrj'  bnidens  varj-ing  from  500  to  700 
weight,  and  travelling  little  more  than  twenty-four 
miles  |UT  day ;  and  those  of  lighter  furm,  bred  for  tbo 
saddle  with  single  riders,  tl{e  fleetest  serving  to  con- 
vey intelligence,  etc.,  aod  travelling  at  tbe  rate  of  100 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  designated  by 
ceveral  appellations,  such  as  Ddoul,  the  best  coming 
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from  Oman,  or  Anm  the  Bisharecns  in  Upper  Egypt; 
aUw  /lejln  liy  the  Turks,  and  still  other  namea  (e.  g. 
Aihanry.  Mahtrry.  Rtekct,  Badta  at  Herat,  Rawahel, 
and  Racambel)  in  India,  all  names  more  or  less  imply- 
ing swiftnes^  the  same  as  fpoiidc,  ttci/t;  tho  differ- 
once  between  them  and  a  common  camel  being  aa 
great  aa  that  between  a  bigh-bred  Arab  mare  and  an 
En;{lish  cart'horse  (Layard,  liiaaxh  and  Bah.  p.  £92). 
Caravans  of  loaded  camels  have  always  smuts  and 
flankers  monuted  on  these  li|^t  animals,  and  in  eariier 
ages  Cyrus  and  others  emjioyed  them  in  the  line  of 


2.  Tho  Arabian  camel  or  dromtdaiy  {ramelut  drom 
tdariai  or  Arabian  o(  naturalists,  -n=3,  ie'trr,-  and 
female  and  young  TV^Z^^Ukrah' , both  "dromednr;-," 
Ibb.  Ix,  6<  Jer.  ii,  38)  is  properly  the  species  having 
naturally  bat  one  hunch,  and  considered  as  of  West- 
em  Asiatic  or  of  Abican  origin,  although  no  kind  of 
camel  Is  figured  on  any  monument  of  Egj'pt  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Eg.  i,  234),  not  even  where  there  are  rep- 
resentations of  live-stock  such  as  that  found  in  a  most 
ancient  tomb  beneath  the  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  which 
shows  herdsmen  bringing  tiieir  cattleand  domesticated 
animals  to  I'O  numbered  before  a  steward  and  his  scribe, , 
and  in  which  we  see  onen,  goat;,  sheep,  asses,  seese.  ! 
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id  ducks,  but  neither  hi 
were  not  indigenous  in  the  early  histoij-  of  Egypt 
coontanancod  by  tho  mythical  tale  of  the  priests  d 
scribing  "the  flight  ofTyphon,  seven  days'  Joumi 
upon  an  ass."  We  And,  however,  camels  mentioni 
in  Geneiia  xii ;  but  being  placed  last  among  the  cattle  | 
given  by  Pharaoh  to  Abraiiam,  the  tact  seems  to  show  i 
that  they  were  not  considered  as  the  most  important  I 


third  and  fourth  centories  of  our  era,  as  appears 
from  the  " NalUia,"  maintained  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine several  ala  or  squsdrons  mounted  on  dromeda- 
ries :  probalily  the  wars  of  Betisarius  with  the  north- 
ern Africans  had  shown  their  importance  in  protect- 

theaSirfrinnfitoribrain  Jn/nwiat  Ammataiothe  trilje 
of  Judah,  andlhree  others  in  the  Thebais  (comp.  I  Sam. 
SIX,  17).  Bonaparte  formed  a  aimilar  corps,  and  in 
China  and  India  the  native  princes  and  the  East  India 
Company  have  thsm  also. 

It  ia  likely  the  word  B^l^FiSHN,  achaihlsnniiin,' 
(Eath.  viii,  10,  U),  rendered  "camels,"  more  proper- 
ly signifies  nufai  (h^ng  explained  by  the  addition 
"sons  of  mares,"  mistranslated  "young  dromeda- 
ries"), and  implies  the  swift  postage  or  conveyanca  of 
orders,  the  whole  verse  showing  that  all  the  means  of 
dispatch  were  set  in  motion  ot  tlic  disposal  of  govern- 
ment (see  the  dissertation  on  this  word  bv  Schelhorn, 
in  the  Miie.  Lipt.  s,  ni-U).  On  tho  other  hand, 
133*1,  Tt'ttA  (tianslated  "mules"  in  tho  above  om. 
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nge,  ud  nmdend  "dromedsry"  in  1  Kings  it,  M;  I 
"twiltbeut"  in  Hie.  i,  18),  ve  Uke  to  be  aae  oftbe 
muij-  nama  fbi  TanaiDK  cudiIi  (u  above),  oiied  to 
carry  espreun  ;  or  poat-horaeft,  anciently  Atiamii  or  i 
AMamdi,  now  Ckapper  or  Ckufpia,  whicb,  according 
to  XenophoD,  eziitcd  in  Pemia  in  the  time  of  Cynu, 
•od  are  itill  In  nae  under  diOerent  appellationa  orer  ' 
all  Asia.  Tb*  kirkarfiA'  (ni-l|'ns,  rendered  "awifl 
bewti")  oT  Iw.  Ixvi,  SO,  vere  proWbly  al*a  a  kind  of 


All  cameli,  ftom  tlieir  very  birth,  an  tanght  to 
bend  tbeir  limbi  and  lie  down  to  receive  a  load  or  ■ 
Hder.  They  are  often  placed  cin^uUrty  in  a  recum- 
beat  pnstore,  and,  together  with  tbeir  loadu,  form  a 
tnScieDt  rampart  of  defence  agiainiit  robbera  on  borse- 
hack.     The  milk  o(  ibe-cameis  is  still  considered  a 
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very  nutritive  cooling  drink  (Arletot.  Hln,  Amm.  vl 
25, 1 ;  rUny,  A'.  H.  li,  41 ;  Ixviii,  9),  and  *hen  tam- 
ed it  becomes  Intoxicating  (soch,  according  to  the 
Kabbins  [Rosenmaller,  Hot.  sd  Bitrm,  L  10],  was  the 
drink  offered  [Jndg.  iv,  19]  by  Jael  to  Sisera  [comp. 
Josephna,  Atl.  v,  5,  4]).  Their  dang  supplies  foel  in 
the  desert  and  In  sandy  regions  where  wood  is  scarce  ; 
and  occasionally  it  is  a  kind  of  reeoorce  for  hones 
when  other  looi  is  wauling  in  the  wilderness.  Tbeir 
flesh,  partictriarly  the  hunch,  is  in  reqnest  among  the 
Arabs  (comp.  Prosp.  Alp.  U.  N.  jfTg.  i,  226),  although 
forbidden  to  tbe  Hebrews,  more  perhaps  Tnim  mo- 
tives of  economy,  snd  to  keep  the  people  from  again 
becoming  wanderers,  than  from  any  real  nnclean- 
ness.  Camels  were  early  a  sonrce  of  riches  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  thjm  that  peiicd  became  an  incteas- 
ing  object  of  laral  importance  to  tbe  several  tribes 
of  Israel,  who  inh»bit«3  the  graiing  and  border  dis- 
tricts, bnt  still  they  never  equalled  tbe  numbers  pos- 
aessed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  In  what  manner 
tbe  Hebrews  deHved  tbe  valuable  remuDsntions  ob- 
tainable from  them  does  not  directly  appear,  bet  it 
may  be  surmised  that  by  mesns  of  their  camels  they 
were  Id  possession  of  the  whole  trade  that  passed  by 
land  from  Asia  Minor  and  8}Tia  to  tbe  Ked  Sea  and 
Egypt,  and  from  tbe  Red  Sea  and  Arabia  toward  the 
north  and  to  the  Phieaician  sea-ports.  On  swift 
dromedaries  the  trotting  motion  is  so  hsrd  that  to  en- 
dure it  the  rider  requires  a  severe  apprenticeship!  but 
riding  upon  stow  camels  is  not  disagreeable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mesBHred  step  of  tbeir  walk ;  ladies  and 
women  in  general  are  conveyed  upon  them  in  a  kind 
of  wicker-work  sedan,  known  as  the  tskht-ravan  of 
India  and  Peiaia.  In  some  cases  this  piece  of  female 
equipage  presents  almost  a  formidable  appearance. 


A  SlMmmar  Ud;  < 


Tbe  camelswbicbcarriedihe  king's  servants  or  gnesLi,  j  without  food,  as  well  as  without  water,  is  wonderfU. 
according  to  Philostratus,  were  always  distinguished  |  Their  veli-known  habit  of  lying  down  opnn  the  breast 
by  a  gilded  boss  on  the  forehead.  The  camel,  l>eing  I  to  rpceive  their  burdens  is  not,  as  is  olton  supposed, 
a  native  of  Asia,  from  the  earliest  ages  tn  the  present  merely  the  result  of  training ;  it  is  an  admirable  adap- 
day  has  been  the  chief  means  of  communicstion  be-  tstlon  of  their  nature  to  their  destiny  as  carriers. 
tween  tbe  different  regions  of  tbe  Esst  and  from  its  I  This  is  their  natural  position  of  repose,  as  is  shown. 
wonderftil  powers  of  endurance  in  tbe  desert  baa  en-  '  ton,  by  the  callosities  upon  the  joints  of  tbe  legs,  and 
abled  routes  lo  be  opened  which  would  otherwise  have  especially  by  that  upon  the  breast.  Hardly  1e»i  woD- 
beea  impracticable.  "Tbeir  borne  ia  the  desert;  and  ,  derful  is  the  adaptation  of  tbeir  broad  cushioned  foot 
tbey  were  made,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to  be    to  tbe  arid  sands  snd  gravelly  soil  which  it  is  Ibeir 

the  cairiera  of  the  desert.     The  coarse  and  prickly    lot  chiefly  to  traverse As  the  carriers  of  tbe 

sbroba  of  tbe  wastes  are  lo  them  the  most  delicious  i  East,  the  'ships  of  the  desert,'  another  important 
food,  and  even  of  these  they  eat  but  liltle.  3o  few  quality  of  tbe  camel  Is  their  sure-footed n ess"  (liobin- 
•«  the  wants  of  their  natnre,  that  tbeir  powerof  going  I  inson,^&»ean4«»,  11,  682-635).   Tbe  present  geograph- 
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ical  distribation  of  the  camel  extends  over  Arabia, 
S3nia,  Asia  Minor  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  the  south 
of  Tartary,  and  part  of  India.  In  Africa  it  is  found 
in  the  countries  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Senegal,  and  from  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  to  Algiers 
and  Morocco.  A  number  of  camels  have  lately  been 
imported  into  the  United  States,  designed  for  trans- 
portation in  the  arid  plains  of  the  extreme  southwest- 
ern territories ;  but  the  result  of  the  experiment  is 
yet  doubtful  (Marsh,  The  Camel,  etc.  Bo8t.l856).  (For 
a  farther  view  of  the  natural  history  of  the  camel,  see 
the  Penny  Cydopadia,  f,  v.)     See  Dromedary. 

The  camel  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. It  was  used  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  also  in 
Arabia  (Jud.  vii,  12),  in  Egypt  (Exod.  ix,  3),  in  Syria 
(2  Kings  viii,  9),  and  in  Arayria,  as  appears  from  the 


a  wife  for  Isaac  portrays  the  habits  of  a  nomad  people, 
perhaps  most  of  all  when  Kebekah,  like  an  Arab  dam- 
sel, lights  off  her  camel  to  meet  Isaac  (xxiv).  Jacob, 
like  Abraham,  had  camels  (xxx,  43) :  when  he  left 
Padan-aram  he  "set  his  sons  and  his  wives  upon  cam- 
els" (xxxi,  17) ;  in  the  present  he  made  to  Esau  there 
were  *  thirty  milch  camels  with  their  colts"  (xxxil, 
15).  In  Palestine,  after  hb  return,  he  seems  no  longer 
to  have  kept  them.  When  his  sons  went  down  to 
Eg}'pt  to  buy  com,  they  took  asses.  Joseph  sent  wag- 
ons for  his  father  and  the  women  and  children  of  his 
house  (xlv,  19,  27;  xlvi,  5).  After  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  this  beast  seems  to  have  been  but  little  used 
by  the  Israelites,  and  it  was  probably  kept  only  by 
the  tribes  bordering  on  the  desert.  It  is  noticeable 
that  an  Ishmaelite  was  overseer  of  David's  camels 

(1  Chron.  xxvii,  30).  On 
tho  return  from  Babylon 
the  people  had  camels, 
perhaps  purchased  for 
the  journey  to  Palestine, 
but  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  asses  (Ezra  ii,  67 ; 
Neh.  vii,  69).  There  is 
one  distinct  notice  of 
the  camel  being  kept  in 
Epn'pt.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, that  when  weread 
of  Joseph's  buying  tho 
cattle  of  Egypt,  though 
hordes,  flocks,  herds,  and 
ai$8es  are  spoken  of  (Gen. 
xh'ii,  17),  camels  do  not 
sculptures  of  Nineveh  (see  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Bab.    occur:  they  are  mentioned  as  held  by  the  Pharaoh  of 


Tiro-humped  Camela.    From  the  Black  Ubeiisk  at  Nimrud. 


p.  682).  It  was  used  at  an  early  date  both  as  a  riding 
animal  and  as  a  beast  of  burden  (Gen.  xxiv,  64; 
xxxvii,  25).  It  was  likewise  used  in  war  (1  Sam. 
xxx,  37;  Isa.  xxi,  7;  comp.  Plin}',  N.  II.  viii,  18; 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vii,  1, 27 ;  Herod,  i,  80 ;  vii,  86 ;  LIvy, 


the  exodus  (Exod.  ix,  3),  but  this  may  only  have  been  in 
the  most  eastern  part  of  Lower  E^^^pt,  for  the  wonders 
were  wrought  in  the  field  of  Zoan,  at  which  city  this 
king  then  doubtless  dwelt.  It  is  in  the  notices  of  tho 
marauding  nomad  tribes  that  wandered  to  tho  cast  and 


xxxvii,  40).     Of  its  hair  coarse  garments  were  man-  ,  south  of  Palestine  that  we  chiefly  read  of  the  camel  in 


ufactured  (Matt,  iii,  4 ;  Mark  i,  G).  The  Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  oat  its  flesh  (Lev.  xl,  4 ;  Deui.  xiv,  7). 
The  prophet  Isaiah  foretells  the  great  increase  and 
flourishing  state  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  by  the 
conversion  and  accession  of  tho  Gentile  nations,  hy 
comparing  the  happy  and  glorious  concourse  to  a  vast 
assemblage  of  camels  (Ix,  6).  11^  also  predicts  the 
march  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  to  tho  conquest  and  de- 
struction of  Babylon  by  an  allusion  to  a  chariot  of 
camels  (xxi,  7);  and  the  folly  and  presumption  of 
those  is  remarked  upon  (xxx,  6)  who,  in  the  time  of 
their  trouble,  carried  treasures  on  camels  into  Eg}'pt 


Scripture.  In  the  time  of  Jacob  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  regular  trafiic  between  Palestine,  and  perhaps 
Arabia,  and  Egypt,  by  camel  caravans,  like  that  of 
the  Ishmaelites  or  Midianites  who  bought  Joseph 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  25,  28).  In  the  terrible  inroad  of  tho 
Midianites,  tho  Amalekites,  and  the  Bene-Kedem,  or 
children  of  the  East,  **  both  thcv  and  their  camels  were 
without  number;  and  they  entered  into  the  land  to 
destroy  it"  (Judg.  vi,  6 ;  comp.  vii,  12).  When  Gid- 
eon slew  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  kings  of  Midian,  ho 
"took  away  the  ornaments  [or  *' little  moons'']  that 
[were]  on  their  camels'  necks"  (viii,  21),  afterward 


edged  not  the  Lord  their  God,  who  alone  could  save 
and  deliver  them. 

In  the  histor}'  of  the  Hebrews,  however,  tho  camel 
was  used  only  by  nomad  tribes.  This  is  because  the 
desert  is  the  home  of  the  Arabian  species,  and  it  can- 
not thrive  in  even  so  fine  a  climate  as  that  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile  in  Eg5-pt.  The  Hebrews  in  the  patri- 
archal age  had  camels  as  late  as  Jacob's  journey  from 
Padan-aram,  until  which  time  they  mainly  led  a  very 
wandering  life.  With  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Palestine, 
and,  still  more,  his  settlement  in  Egypt,  they  became 
a  fixed  population,  and  thenceforward  their  beast  of 
burden  was  the  ass  rather  than  the  camel.  The  camel 
is  first  mentioned  in  a  passage  which  seems  rather  to 
tell  of  Abraham's  wealth  (Gen.  xii,  16,  as  xxiv,  35),  to 
which  Pharaoh  doubtless  added,  than  to  recount  the 
king's  gifts.  If  the  meaning,  however,  is  that  Pha- 
raoh gave  camels,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 


to  purchase  the  assistance  of  that  people,  and  acknowl-    mentioned,  with  neck-chains  (see  Kitto,  Phyt.  Hist,  of 


Pal.  p.  391 ;  comp.  Stat.  Thebaid,  ix,  687),  both  pro{>- 
ably  of  gold  (ver.  26).  We  also  find  other  notices  of 
the  camels  of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv,  8 ;  xxx,  17), 
and  of  them  and  other  and  probably  kindred  peoples 
of  the  same  region  (xxvli^  8,  9).  In  the  account  of 
the  conquest  by  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  of  the  Hagarites  beyond  Jor- 
dan, we  read  that  fifty  thousand  camels  were  taken 
(1  Chron.  v,  18-23).  It  is  not  surprising  that  Job, 
whose  life  resembles  that  of  an  Arab  of  the  desert, 
though  the  modem  Arab  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  in- 
heritor of  his  character,  should  have  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  camels  (Job  i,  3;  xlii,  12 ;  comp.  Aristot.  Hi*(. 
Anim.  ix,  87,  5).  The  Arabian  Queen  of  Sheba  came 
with  a  caravan  of  camels  bearing  the  precious  things 
of  her  native  land  (1  Kings  x,  2 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  1).  We 
read  also  of  Bcnhadad's  sending  a  present  to  Elish  i 
*' of  ever}'  good  thing  of  Damascus,  forty  camels'  bur- 


king was  probably  one  of  tho  shepherds  who  partly  den"  (2  Kings  viii,  9).  Damascus,  be  it  remembered, 
lived  at  Avaris,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture ;  so  that  the  pas-  |  is  close  to  the  desert.  In  the  prophets,  likewise,  the 
sage  would  not  prove  that  the  Egyptians  then  kept  i  few  mentions  of  the  camel  seem  to  refer  wholly  to  for- 
caniels,  nor  that  Ihey  were  kept  beyond  a  tract,  at    eign  nations,  excepting  where  Isaiah  speaks  of  their 


this  time,  and  long  after,  inhabited  by  strangers.    The 
narrative  of  the  journey  of  Abraham's  servant  to  fetch 


use,  with  asses,  in  a  caravan  bearing  presents  from 
the  Israelites  to  the  Egyptians  (xxx,  6).     He  alludes 
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U»  the  camela  of  Uidiin,  Ephnh,  and  Sheba,  u  in  tbe 
fdturs  to  bring  wealth  to  Zion  0^  ^)-  Ibe  "chariot 
of  cuneli"  maybe  symbolical  l^iiti,  7),  or  it  may  refer 
to  the  mixed  natare  of  the  Persian  army.  Jeremiah 
make*  mention  of  the  camels  of  Kedar,  Hsior,  and  the 
Beae-Kedem  (xlix,  S8-33).  EzeUel  prophesies  that 
tbe  B«ne-Kedflm  should  tahe  the  Und  of  the  Ammon- 
itei,  and  Babbah  itself  should  be  "a  reating-place  lor 
camels"  (xxt,  1^ ;  see  Backingham,  Tna.  p.  S2S).— 
KItto,  Cfctip.  s.  T. ;  Smith,  Did.  t.  v. 

The  camel  is  claased  by  Moses  among  unclean  an- 
imals (Lev.  zl,  i),  "  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but 
dlvidethnottlwhoof."  Micbaelis  justly  remarks,  that 
In  tlie  case  of  certain  quadrupeds  a  doubt  may  arise 
whether  they  do  tally  dlTide  the  hoof  or  mmlnate. 
"In  each  cases,"  he  says,  "to  prevent  difficulties,  a 
legislator  mnitanthoritatlvely  decide;  by  which  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  should  presciibs  to  naturalists  whst 
their  belief  should  be,  but  only  to  determine,  for  tbe 
sake  of  expoDoders  or  judges  i^  (he  law,  whst  animals 
are  to  be  ref^ardedas  ruminating  or  parting  the  hoof/' 
This  doubt  arises  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  camel,  which  does 
ruminate,  and  does  in  some  sort  divide  tlie  hoof;  that 
is,  tbe  foot  is  divided  into  two  toes,  which  are  very 
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distinctly  marked  above,  but  below  tbe  division  ii 
iled  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  foot,  tbe  toes  being 
cushioned  upon  and  conflaed  by  tbe  elastic  pad  np 
which  tbe  camel  goes.     This  peculior  conforma^n 
the  footrendecB  the  division  incomplete,  and  Moies,. 
tbe  parposes  of  tbe  law,  therefore  decides  that  it 
vides  not  the  hoof,     rerhapa  In  this  nicely  balanced 
qnestion  the  determination  against  tbe  use  of  the  cam- 
el for  food  was  msde  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  Is- 
raelilea  distinct  {Turn  the  other  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, with  whom  their  connection  and  coiucidonco  in 
manners  were  otherwise  so  close-     The  Interdiction  of 
the  camel,  snd,  of  course,  its  milk,  was  well  calculated 
to  prevent  tbem  from  enteitaining  any  dcsiie  to 
tioue  in  Arabia,  or  from  again  devoting  tbecnseli 
the  favorite  occupstion  of  nomade  herdsmen, 
which  it  was  obviously  the  intention  of  many  of  the 
laws  to  wean  them.      In  Arabia  a  people  wonld 
a  very  uncorofoTtable  condition  who  could  neitht 
camel's  flesh  nor  drink  its  milk.     Of  tbe  constar 
of  its  milk  by  tbe  Arabs  travellers  frequently  spesk ; 
and  if  we  wanted  a  medical  reason  for  ita  Inleidli 
tion.  it  might  be  fbund  in  the  fact  that  to  its  cor 
slant  use  is  attributed  the  obstructions  and  Indura' 
tions  of  tho  stomach,  which  tbnn  one  of  the  most 
men  compLiints  of  the  Arabs.     Tbey  do  not  kill  the 
camel,  or  any  other  anlnul,  for  ordinary  food: 
when  a  camd  happens  to  be  lamed  in  a  caravan.  It  is 
killed,  and  a  general  f^aat  is  made  on  its  flesh.    '" 
els  are  also  killed  on  gr«at  festival  occasions,  and 
sometimes  to  give  a  large  entertainment  in  honor  •  ' 
distinguished  guest.      Sometimes  also  a  man  vowi 
sacrifice  a  camel  if  be  obtain  Ibis  or  that  blessing, 
lor  instance,  if  his  mare  brings  forth  a  female ;  am 
that  case  he  slaughters  the  animal,  and  feasts 
friends  on  the  flesh.    Burckhardt  (^af«  on  M«  fif  liiuuu) 
nenluna  the  rather  remarkable  fact  that  tbe  Arabs 
know  DO  icmedj  against  the  tbiee  most  dangetona  dia- 


lentioned,  which  tbey  withhold  through  hatred  and 
lalice.  The  flesh  of  the  camel  Is  coarse  grained,  bat 
I  rather  Juicy  and  palatable  when  the  animal  is  young 
nd  not  poorly  fbd.  It  is  inferior  to  good  tieef,  al- 
though at  firat  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  beef  j 
'  It  is  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  horse-flesh 
(Kitto,  Pid.  Bibh,  noU  In  Inc.). 

~Q  pott  a  tamil  Ikraigh  the  eye  nf  a  mttdU  was  a 
erbial  expression  which  our  Lord  employed  in  his 
nurse  to  the  disciples  to  show  how  extremely  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  a  rich  man  to  forsake  all  for  his  cause  and 
obUin  the  blessings  of  salvation  (Matt,  xix,  !4 ;  Hark 
X,  Qb  \  Luke  xTlii,  SG  j  see  the  treatises  on  this  passsge, 
'     Utin,  of  Clodius  [Vlteb.  ]66fi],  Pfeiffer  [Regiom. 
1679],  FeUleu  [Viteb.  167B]).     Many  expositors  aro 
of  opinion  that  the  allusion  is  not  to  the  camel,  bat  to 
ibie  by  which  an  anchor  is  made  fast  to  the  ship, 
changing  KafniXac,  a  camd,  to  tafiikot,  a  caUt ;  but 
this  there  la  no  critical  foundation;  and  Light- 
foot  and  others  have  shown  that  to  speak  of  a  camel, 
any  other  Urge  animal,  as  going  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle  was  a  ptovertnal  expression,  much  used  in 
the  Jewish  schools,  to  denote  a  thing  very  nnnsnsl  or 
'ery  difficult.     There  ia  a  aimlUc  exprassion  in  the 
Coran:   "The  im^^ua,  who,  in  his  arrogancy,  shall 
ccuae  our  doctrine  of  falsity,  shall  find  the  gates  of 
heaven  shut;    nor  shall  he  enter  there  till  a  camel 
I  pisB  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.    It  is  thus  that 
ihall  recompense  tbe  wicked."     Roberts  mentions 
a  parallel  proverb  used  in  India  to  show  the  difficult}' 
of  accomplishing  any  thing :  "  Just  as  aoon  will  tbo 
elephant  pass  tbroogh  the  spout  of  a  kettle." 

Another  proverbial  expression  occurs  In  Matt,  xxilt, 
94 :  "  Strain  at  (J.uXiZw)  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel." 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  proves  that  "at"  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  "  out,"  bj'  a  tj^pograpbleal  error  in  the  edi- 
tion nfieil,  Incur  version,  "out"  occurring  in  Arch. 
bishop  Tarker's  of  1568.  The  reference  is  to  a  cus- 
tom tlie  Jews  had  of  UlterinK  their  wine,  fur  fear  of 
swallowing  any  Insect  fbrbiilden  Ly  the  law  as  nn- 
clean.  The  expression  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  hy. 
pertiolically,  and,  to  make  tbe  antithesis  as  strong  as 
poaaible,  two  thlnga  are  selected,  the  emallest  insect 
and  the  largest  animal.  The  proverb  is  applied  to 
those  who  ore  superstitlously  anxious  to  avoid  small 


a,  and  yet  do  not  i 


™pi.i 


I  commit  the  greatest 


Camrls'  Hair  (rpr'^fc  mr/iq^of),  a  material  of 
clothing.  John  the  Uaptist  was  habited  in  raiment 
of  camels'  hair  (Matt,  iii,  1;  Mark  i,  6),  and  Chardin 
states  that  such  ganni<nts  are  worn  l>y  the  modem 
dervishea.  There  is  a  coarse  cloth  ma'do  of  camels' 
hair  in  the  East,  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  the 
coats  of  sbepherda  and  camel-drivFra,  and  alto  for  the 
covering  of  tenU  (Harmar,  Obi.  ii,  487 ;  comp.  .Elian, 
AV.  Ilirl,  xvii,  34).  It  was  doubtless  this  coarse  kind 
which  was  adopted  by  John.  By  tbia  ho  waa  distin- 
guished from  tjioao  residents  in  royal  palacea  who 
wore  so/I  raiment.  Elijah  is  aaid  in  tbe  English  Bible 
to  have  been  "a  bairy  man"  (2  Kings  i,  8);  but  it 
may  mean  "a  man  dressed  in  hair"— that  ia,  camela' 
hair.  In  Zech.  xiil,  i,  "  a  rougb  garment" — that  is, 
a  garment  of  a  hairy  manofaclun; — la  characteristic 
of  a  prophet.  (See  Mmu/actura  of  Ike  AncirnU,  N.  Y. 
1848,  p.  312  aq. ;  Haehotfa  lUmlnt.  of  Script,  p.  96.) 

Cuneleon.    See  Cbahei-eun. 

CamBrarlns,  Joackiu,  one  of  tbe  most  scholar- 
ly men  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  waa  bom  at  Bam- 
berg, April  n,  IHX).  The  original  name  of  his  fami- 
ly was  Liebhard,  which  was  changed  into  the  Latin 
Cameroriui  (Chamberiain)  because  bis  anccston  had 
been  cliamtieriains  at  the  court  of  tbe  bishops  of 
Bambei^.  He  was  sent  to  tbe  University  of  Lei[v 
lie,  where  be  studied  Greek  under  Bicbard  Croke 
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and  Peter  Mosellanus.  He  evinced  an  extraordinaiy 
passion  for  that  language,  and  in  1524  pat  forth  his 
first  work,  a  Latin  translation  of  one  of  the  Orations 
of  Demosthenes.  He  was  at  that  period  at  Witten- 
berg, whither  he  had  been  drawn  by  the  fame  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon.  In  1526  he  went  into  Pras- 
sia,  and  in  the  year  following  was  nominated  by 
Melancthon  to  fill  the  office  of  Greek  and  Latin  pro- 
fessor in  the  new  college  at  Nuremberg.  The  senate 
of  Nuremberg  deputed  him,  in  1530,  to  attend  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  where  he  aided  Melancthon  in  the  dis« 
putes,  and  in  preparing  the  material  afterward  used 
in  the  Apologia  Confestioms.  See  Confessions.  In 
1535  the  Duke  of  WQrtemberg  gave  him  the  direction 
of  the  new  University  of  Tubingen.  In  1541  he  was 
charged  by  Henry  of  Saxony  with  reforming  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzic,  of  which  he  was  afterward  appoint- 
ed rector.  Here  he  laboured  zealously  for  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  at  the  same  time  was  one  of  the  most 
laborious  classical  and  theological  teachers  of  the  age. 
With  his  friend  Melancthon  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  negotiations  concerning  the  Interim,  and  for  his 
willingness  to  make  concessions  was  severely  censured 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Interim.  In  1554  he  was  a 
deputy  to  &e  Diet  of  Naumburg,  and  in  1555  to  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  from  where  he  went  to  Nuremberg 
to  aid  in  adjusting  the  Osiandrian  controversy.  In 
1568  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  had  called  him 
to  Vienna  to  consult  him  about  some  important  state 
affairs,  wished  to  retain  him  as  liis  councillor,  but 
Camerarins  declined  the  offer  on  account  of  his  infirm- 
ities. He  died  at  Leipzic  in  April,  1574.  Camerarius 
was  grave  and  reserved  even  toward  his  own  chil- 
dren. He  hated  nothing  so  much  as  untruthfulness, 
and  did  not  even  tolerate  it  in  jests.  The  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  the  energy 
of  his  character,  his  sweet  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
obtained  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  those  who  knew 
him.  He  left  five  sons,  all  of  whom  distinguished  them- 
selves as  scholars  or  in  other  liigh  positions.  A  list  of 
his  numerous  writings  will  be  found  in  Niceron,  M4- 
moiretf  t.  xix.  Among  his  works  in  theology  and  ex- 
egesis are,  1.  SynocHcOj  i.  e.  de  Niccend  Synodo  (Leipz. 
1543, 4to) : — 2.  DUputcUio  depiia  el  axthoScis  atq,  orUio- 
doxis  prwHbuB  et  invoeatunUbut  Numinis  D'mni  (Ar- 
gentor.  1560,  8vo): — 3.  Chronologia  secundum  GrtBCo- 
run  rationem,  igmpor^u*  ea^ontU^  autore  Nicephoro 
Archiep.  ConatafUino,  eonversa  in  Unguam  Lot,  (Basle, 
1561,  fol. ;  Leipz.  1574  and  1583,  4to)  :^4.  JIUtoria  de 
Jem  Chrigfi  ad  mortem  pro  ffenere  humano  ctaiesnone^ 
etc.  (Leipz.  1563) : — 5.  Narrat,  de  P.  Mekmcthome  or- 
tUy  vita,  etc.,  which  contains  an  entire. history  of  the 
Reformation  (1566;  best  ed.  by  Strobel,  Halle,  1777, 
8vo) : — 6.  Notaiiojiguraritm  sermonis  in  iv  lihris  Evan- 
gelioruinf  etc. :  NotaHo  in  Apostolicis  scripUs  et  in  librum 
Actuum  et  Apoccdypaeoa  (these  two  worlu  were  pub- 
lished together  at  Cambridge  in  1642,  under  the  title 
Commentarius  in  Novum  Fosdus;  and  at  Frankfort  in 
1712,  with  the  title  Exegena  Nov.  Text,) :— 7.  Hmilim 
(Leipz.  1578) : — 8.  Ilistorica  narratio  de  Fratrum  or- 
thodozorum  ecclesiis  in  Bohemia^  Moravia  et  Pokmia 
(Heidelb.  1605,  8vo).  He  also  published  a  collection 
of  the  letters  of  Melancthon  (Leipz.  1569),  which  con- 
tain much  valuable  information  of  the  times  of  the 
Reformation. — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Generate,  viii,  819 ; 
Landon,  Eccl,  Dictionary,  ii,  506. 

Camero,  or  Cameron,  John,  one  of  the  greatest 
Protestant  divines  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  founder  of  the  "  moderate"  school  of  Cal- 
vinism, was  bom  in  Glasgow  1579  or  1580.  Before  ho 
was  twenty  he  began  to  lecture  in  Greek  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow ;  in  1600  he  went  to  France ;  and 
in  1602  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  Sedan. 
The  Church  of  Bordeaux  defrayed  his  expenses  for  four 
years  in  studying  theology  at  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Hei- 
delberg. In  1606  he  became  pastor  at  Bordeaux, 
where  he  preached  with  great  success  until  1618,  when 


he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Saumur ;  but  on 
the  dispersion  of  the  University  in  1621  by  the  civil 
wars  be  returned  to  Glasgow,  where  he  taught  a  short 
time,  and  in  1624  was  chosen  professor  of  theology  at 
Montauban,  France,  where  he  was  killed,  in  a  political 
tumult,  in  1625. 

Camero's  theology  was  modified  Calvinism.  He 
opposed  **the  imputation  of  the  active  righteousness 
of  Christ,"  and  *'the  non-concurrenoe  of  the  human 
wOl  with  the  grace  of  God  in  man's  conversion." 
He  "  adopted  from  Arminius  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal redemption,  and  the  duty  of  presenting  the  offer 
of  salvation,  without  restriction,  to  all  men."  His 
views  were  adopted  and  developed  by  Amyraut,  Pla- 
cnns,  and  Cappellus  (q.  v.),  especially  the  view  that 
God  does  not  "move  the  will  physicall}',  but  only 
morally,  in  virtue  of  its  relations  to  the  judgment  and 
intellect."  His  doctrine,  however,  is  far  removed 
fh>m  Arminianism,  as  is  shown  by  his  colloquy  with 
Tilenus — Arnica  CoUatio  de  Gratia  el  Volunt,  Humana 
eoncurtu  (Leyden,  1621)  [see  Tii^bnus] — and  also  by 
his  Defenno  de  Gratia  et  lAbero  Arbitrio  (Saumur, 
1624,  8vo).  His  doctrine  of  universal  grace  may  be 
thus  summed  up :  (1)  *Hhat  God  desires  the  happiness 
of  all  men,  and  that  no  mortal  is  excluded  by  any 
divine  decree  from  the  benefits  that  are  procured  by 
the  death,  sufferings,  and  gospel  of  Christ;  (2)  that, 
however,  none  can  be  made  a  partaker  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel,  and  of  eternal  salvation,  unless 
he  believe  in  Jesus  Ctirist;  (3)  that  such,  indeed,  is 
the  immense  and  universal  goodness  of  the  Supremo 
Being,  that  He  refuses  to  none  the  power  of  believing, 
though  he  does  not  grant  unto  all  His  assistance  and 
succor,  that  they  may  wisely  improve  this  power  to 
the  attainment  of  everlasting  salvation ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  this,  multitudes  perish  through  their 
own  fault,  and  not  from  any  want  of  goodness  in  God." 
Those  who  embraced  this  doctrine  were  called  Uni- 
versaJUtSy  because  they  represented  God  as  willing  to 
show  mercy  to  cdl  mankind ;  and  Hypothetical  Umver- 
salists,  because  the  condition  of  faith  in  Christ  was  nec- 
essary to  render  them  the  objects  of  this  mercy.  See 
Amyraut.  His  writings  are  collected  under  the  title 
Opera,  partim  ab  auct.  edita,  partimpost  ej.  ebit.  vulgata 
(Genev.  1658,  fol.).— Calder,  Life  of  Ejnscopius,  456 ; 
Hook,  Eccl.  Biog,  ii,  407 ;  Nichols,  Calvinitm  and  A  r- 
miniamtm,  i,  202  sq. ;  Watson,  Theol  Inst,  ii,  215,  411 ; 
Smith's  Hagcnbach,  Hist.,  of  Doctrines,  §  225,  a. 

Cameron,  Archibald,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1771  or  1772.  When  young,  ho 
migrated  with  his  parents  to  America.  Little  is  kno^wn 
of  his  early  years  but  that  he  spent  some  time  at  the 
Transylvania  University  (Kentucky),  and  completed 
his  studies  at  Bardstown,  when  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Prebyterian  Church .  In  1795  he  was  licensed, 
and,  as  a  missionary,  distributed  his  labors  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Nelson,  Shelby,  and  Jefferson.  He  was  installed 
in  1796  over  the  churches  of  Akron  and  Fox  Run,  Shel- 
by, and  Bis:  Spring  in  Nelson,  and  for  several  years 
the  field  of  his  labors  embraced  a  circuit  of  ftom  thir- 
ty to  forty  miles.  Seven  churches  were  organized  I  y 
his  instrumentality,  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  swim 
the  swollen  streams  to  do  his  duty.  During  a  revival 
in  1828  large  additions-were  made  to  his  churches,  and 
irom  this  time  he  supplied  the  congregations  of  Shel- 
byville  and  Mulberry.  He  died  December  4,  1836. 
He  published  The  FcMful  Steward  (1806)  .—The  Mon- 
itor, on  Religious  Liberty,  etc.  (1806)  i—An  Appeal  to  the 
Scriptures,  etc.  (1811) : — A  Discourse  between  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  the  Prebyterian  Church  and  a 
Preacher  who  holds  the  Doctrine  of  an  Indefinite  and 
Universal  Atonement  (1814)  i—A  Defence  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  Grace  (a  series  of  Letters,  1816) : — A  Reply 
to  Questions  on  Predestination,  etc.  (1822).— Sprague, 
Annals,  iv,  168. 

Cameron,  Richard,  founder  of  the  "  Cameroni- 
ans"  or  *' Covenanters,"  was  bom  at  Falkland,  in  the 
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emxnty  of  Fife.  He  lint  acquired  notice  by  his  bold  i 
opposition  to  tlie  measures  of  Cliarles  II  for  enforcing  I 
the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  on  the  Scottish  people. ' 
The  measures  adopted  by  the  government  roused  the  I 
people,  and  among  thoee  -who  gave  fullest  expression  , 
to  the  popular  sentiments  was  Kichard  Cameron.  He  | 
belonged  to  the  extreme  party,  who  held  by  the  per- 
petually binding  obligations  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  [see  Covenants],  which  were  set  aside  at 
the  restoration  of  Charles  1 1 .  Along  with  some  others, 
he  strenuously  resisted  the  measures  that  reinstated 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  and  that  proscribed 
the  meetings  for  public  worship  of  unauthorized  re- 
ligions bodies.  Contrary  to  law,  he  persisted  in  preach- 
ing in  the  fields,  and  became  obnoxious  to  government, 
to  which,  indeed,  he  finally  assumed  an  attitude  of 
defiance.  Not  only  were  his  doctrines  obnoxious  to 
the  government,  but  many  of  his  brethren  of  the  cler- 
gy dreaded  his  zeal,  which  they  considered  extreme, 
and  at  a  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1677  they  for- 
mally reproved  him.  He  retired  to  Holland,  but  soon 
returned ;  and  on  the  22d  of  June,  1680,  in  company 
with  about  twenty  other  persons,  he  entered  the  town 
of  Sanquhar  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  at  the  market- 
cross  proclaimed  that  Charles  Stuart  had,  by  his  per- 
juries, his  tyrannical  government,  and  his  usurpation, 
forfeited  all  right  and  title  to  the  crown.  The  party 
kept  together  in  arms  for  a  month ;  but  on  the  20th 
of  July,  whfle  lying  at  Airdsmoss  in  Kyle,  they  were 
surprised  by  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot,  and  in  the 
skirmish  which  followed  Cameron  was  killed,  and  his 
followers  were  dispersed  or  taken  prisoners.  A  neat 
monument  has  been  recently  placed  on  the  spot  where 
Cameron  fell,  replacing  an  old  and  pUuner  structure. 
— En^ish  Cffdopadia ;  Chambers'  Encyclop<fdia ;  Heth- 
erington,  Hist.  ofChitrch  of  Scotland,  ii,  106  sq. ;  Biot;. 
Pretbytenana  (Edinb.  1 885,  vol.  i).  See  Co  ven  aktebs. 

Cameroniaiis  (1.)?  ^he  miti^ted  Calvinists,  who 
followed  the  opinions  of  John  Camero  (q.  v.).  (2.) 
The  anti-prelatical  party  in  Scotland,  bo  called  from 
Bichard  Cameron  (q.  v.).     See  Covenanters. 

Cameroniats.    See  Cameronians. 

Camisards  (from  the  French  ccmite,  a  peasant's 
jacket),  a  sect  of  fanatics  (made  such  by  oppression) 
in  France  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  predictions  of  Brousson  (q.  v.)  and  Jurieu,  as  to 
the  coming  downfall  of  the  papacy  and  the  end  of  the 
world  seem  to  have  given  a  bent  to  the  minds  of  the 
Protestants  of  Dauphin^  and  Y ivarais.  *'  In  1G88  five 
or  six  hundred  Protestants  of  both  sexes  gave  them- 
selves out  to  be  prophets,  and  inspired  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  They  had  strange  fits,  which  came  upon  them 
with  faintings,  as  in  a  swoon,  which  made  them  stretch 
out  their  arms  and  legs,  and  stagger.  They  struck 
themselves  with  their  hands ;  they  fell  on  their  backs, 
shut  their  eyes,  and  heaved  their  breasts.  The  symp- 
toms answer  to  those  produced  by  inspiring  nitrous 
oxide,  and,  were  the  £ict  then  discovered,  we  should 
have  been  tempted  to  suspect  imposture.  They  re- 
mained a  while  in  trances,  and,  coming  out  of  them, 
declared  that  they  saw  the  heavens  open,  the  angels, 
paradise,  and  hell.  Those  who  were  just  on  the  point 
of  receiving  the  spirit  of  prophecy  dropped  down,  not 
only  in  the  assemblies,  but  in  the  fields,  and  in  their 
own  houses,  crying  out  Mercy,  The  least  of  their  as- 
semblies made  up  four  or  five  hundred,  and  some  of 
them  amounted  to  even  three  or  four  thousand.  The 
hills  resounded  with  their  loud  cries  for  mercy,  and 
with  imprecations  against  the  priests,  the  pope,  and 
his  anti-Christian  dominion,  with  predictions  of  the 
approaching  &11  of  popery.  All  they  said  at  these 
times  was  heard  and  received  with  reverence  and 
awe."  The  government  finally  interfered  with  a  vi- 
olence which  naturally  increased  the  disorder.  In 
1702  a  number  of  the  Camisards  were  put  to  death 
with  torture.    A  war  arose,  in  which  Cavalier,  a  young 


baker,  became  prominent  as  an  able  leader.  Tlie  Mar- 
shal de  Montrevel  was  sent  by  the  court  to  quell  these 
disturbances,  and,  after  him.  Marshal  Villars ;  and, 
after  a  long  series  of  the  most  barl>arous  massacres 
and  perfidious  cruelties,  thcsie  wretched  people  were 
finally,  in  1705,  put  down.  Cavalier  submitted,  and 
afterward  went  to  England.  Ravance,  Catinat,  and 
Franc^ze,  three  of  their  leaders,  were  burned  alive, 
and  Vilas  and  Jonquet,  also  commanders  of  their  forces, 
together  with  two  merchants  who  assisted  them,  bro- 
ken on  the  wheel.  Man}*^  of  these  Camisards  tied  to 
England.  See  Smodle)',  Reformed Rdigicn  in  France, 
vol.  iii,  ch.  XXV ;  Theatre  Sacri  de»  Cannes  (London, 
1707,  by  Max  Misson,  the  chief  source  of  information) ; 
The  Wan  of  the  Cevennes  wider  Cavalier  (Dublin,  1736) ; 
Schulz,  Gfschichle  der  CamUardtn  (Weimar,  1790); 
Court,  JlUt,  ds  troubles  des  Cevennes  (Villefranche, 
1760);  Ilisto.'re  des  Camisards  (Lend.  1744);  Peyrat, 
IJist.  des  Pastiurs  da  Desert  (Paris,  1842);  Hofi'mann, 
Gesch.  des  A  vfruhrs  ia  d(n  Cevennen  (Kordlingen,  1887). 
See  French  Profhets. 

Camroerhofi  John  Frederick,  one  of  the  first 
bishops  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America,  was  bom 
near  Magdeburg,  Germany,  Jul}'  18, 1721.  Entering 
the  Moravian  ministry',  he  was  sent  to  America  as  as- 
sistant to  the  presiding  bishop,  and  arrived  at  a  time 
when  the  Church  at  liethlehim  was  a  centre  of  mis- 
sionary activity  among  the  American  Indians.  "  In 
all  the  mission  stations  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Cammerhof  was  active,  proclaiming  the  crucified  one 
with  great  power  to  the  wild  warriors,  and  through 
the  agency  of  faithful  interpreters,  among  whom  was 
the  famous  mijisionaiy  David  Zeisberger,  inviting 
them  in  eloquent  appeals  to  look  up  and  see  their  sal- 
vation finished."  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  In- 
dians, especially  of  the  Delawares  and  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  in  1748  he  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
Oneida s  as  a  member  of  their  tribe.  In  1750  he  at- 
tended an  Iroquois  council  at  Onondago,  N.  Y.,  trav- 
elling by  canoes  up  the  Susquehanna  for  13  days,  and 
thence  on  foot  through  the  wUd  mountain  regions  of 
Southern  New  York  a  fortnight  more.  The  journey 
broke  down  bis  crnstitution,  and  he  died  at  Bethle- 
hem, April  28, 1711,^The  Moravian,  Sept.  26,  U61. 

Ca'mon  (Heb.  Kamon',  "jii:)?,  perhaps  full  tf 
stalks  or  grain ;  Sept.  Kaftwv  v.  r.  'Pafivwv),  the  place 
in  which  Jair  (q.  v.)  the  Judge  wos  buried  (Judg.  x, 
5).  As  the  scriptural  notices  of  him  all  refer  to  the 
country  east  of  Jordan,  there  is  no  reason  against  ac- 
cepting the  statement  of  Joscphus  (Ani*  v,  7,  6)  that 
Camon  (^Kaftuiv)  was  a  city  of  Gilead.  In  support  of 
this  is  the  mention  by  Poly  bins  (v,  70, 12)  of  a  Ci- 
mus  (Ka/iovci  for  Kafiovv')  in  company  with  Pella 
and  other  trans-Jordanic  places  taken  by  Antiochus 
(Behind,  Palasi.  p.  G79;  Bitter,  Erdk,  xv,  102G).  En- 
sebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Kafiwi\  Camon) 
evidently  confound  it  with  the  Cyamon  (Judith  vii,  8) 
in  the  plain  of  Esdnelon;  and  this  has  misled  Schwarz 
{PaUit,  p.  238).  It  is  possibly  the  modem  Reimun 
(comp.  the  Sept.  reading  Bhamon),  four  and  a  half 
miles  west-north-west  of  Jorash  or  Gerasa  (Van  de 
Velde's  Map). 

Camp  (1^3^^,  mackaneh',  an  encampment,  wheth- 
er of  troops  or  nomades,  especially  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert;  hence  also  put  for  troops  or  a  company 

itself;  once  tllSi^l^,  mcuihanoth',  camps,  i.  e.  place  of 
encampment,  2  Kings  vi,  8;  vapefiPoXrj,  Heb.  xiii,  11, 
18 ;  Rev,  xx,  9 ;  elsewhere  "  castle").  Of  the  Jew- 
ish system  of  encampment  the  Mosaic  books  have  left 
a  detailed  description.  From  the  period  of  the  so- 
journ in  the  wilderness  to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan 
the  twelve  tribes  were  formed  into  four  great  armies, 
encamping  in  as  many  fronts,  or  forming  a  square, 
with  a  great  space  in  the  rear,  where  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord  was  placed,  surrounded  by  the  tribe  of 
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Diagram  of  the  Camp  of  the  Israelltefl  diirtng  the  Exode. 

I^vi  and  the  bodies  of  carriers,  etc.,  by  the  stalls  of 
the  cattle  and  the  baggage :  the  four  fronts  faced  the 
cardinal  points  while  the  march  was  eastward,  but,  as 
Judah  continued  to  lead  the  van,  it  follows  that,  when 
the  Jordan  was  to  be  crossed,  the  direction  became 
westward,  and  therefore  the  general  arrangement,  so 
far  as  the  cardinal  points  were  concerned,  was  re- 
versed. It  does  not  appear  that,  during  this  timo, 
Israel  evar  had  lines  of  defenca  thrown  up;  but  in 
after  ages,  when  only  single  armies  came  into  the 
field,  it  Is  probable  that  the  castral  disposition  was  not 
invariably  quadrangular ;  and,  from  the  many  posi- 
tions indicated  on  the  crests  of  steep  mountains,  tho 
fronts  wcra  clearly  adapted  to  the  ground  and  to  the 
space  which  it  was  necessary  to  occup3\  The  rear  of 
such  positions,  or  the  square  camps  in  the  plain,  ap- 
pear fh)m  the  marginal  reading  of  1  Sam.  xvii,  20, 
and  xxvi,  5,  to  have  been  enclosed  with  a  lino  of  carts 
or  chariots,  which,  from  the  remotest  period,  was  a 
practice  among  all  the  nomade  nations  of  the  north. 
(D'Aquin9,  U  Canp  det  Israelites,  Par.  1623,  1624.) 
— Kitto,  Cyd(tp.  s.  v.  Encampments.  For  a  more  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  subject,  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  see  Encamp. 

Campanarimn  or  Campanile  (Lat.  campana, 
bell),  a  bell-tower.  The  most  striking  campaniles  are 
ibund  in  Italy,  and  they  are  those  generally  detached 
firom  the  church,  e,  g.  those  of  Florence,  Cremona,  Bo- 
logna, and  Pisa.  That  of  Florence,  built  by  Giotto 
(1834),  u  a  square  45  feet  on  each  sido  and  267  feet 
hii^h,  in  Itilian  Gothic,  simple  in  desi^,  but  richly 
ornamented.  In  some  instances  these  towers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  elevation  and  the  narrowness  of 
their  base,  have  considerably  deviated  fh)m  the  orig- 
inal perpendicular.  The  Campanile  of  Pisa,  called 
Torre  Pendente  ("the  leaning  tower'*),  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  these,  having  a  deviation  of  nearly  13 
f<Bet  in  a  height  of  150  feet.     See  Bell. 

Campanella,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Calabria  1568, 
and  entered  the  Dominican  order  15$M.  He  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  metaphysics,  and  followed  his  coun- 
tryman Telesio,  who  died  hi  1588  at  Cosenza,  in  hb 
opposition  to  what  was  then  taught  in  the  schools  un- 
der the  name  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Campanel- 
la published  his  first  work  at  Naples  in  1591,  entitled 
PhUosophia  SensSbus  demonstrata.  The  schoolmen,  and 
the  monks  especially,  raised  such  a  storm  against ! 
Campanella  that  he  left  his  native  country'.  He  was 
accused  of  sorcer}%  of  being  an  adept  of  Raymond 
LuUus  and  of  some  cabalistic  rabbins.     His  works 


were  seized  and  submitted  to  the  Inquisition  at  Rome, 
which,  however,  gave  him  little  trouble ;  but  spme 
time  afterwaid  (in  1598),  being  at  Naples,  he  incau- 
tiously spoke  against  the  government  of  the  Span- 
iards, and,  being  thrown  into  prison,  was  put  to  the 
rack,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement.     In 
1626  Pope  Urban  VIII  obtained  for  him  his  liberty, 
whereupon  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  continued  there 
some  years ;  but  finding  that,  the  Spaniards  were  pre- 
paring fresh  troubles  for  him,  he  fled  into  France,  and 
landed  at  Marseilles  in  1634.     He  passed  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Paris, 
and  died  March  21, 1639.     The  number  of  his  works 
is  immense.     Echard  has  given  several  catalogues, 
one  of  which  contains  eighty-two  distinct  works. 
Campanella  was  a  man  in  whom  every  thing  seems 
to  have  been  extraordinary :  his  conduct,  adventures, 
genius,  habits  of  thought,  style  of  writing,  ever}'  thing 
was  out  of  the  usual  track ;  hence  ho  has  been  extrav- 
agantly praised,  and  as  extravagantly  abused  and 
found  fault  with.     In  his  moral  character  he  was  al- 
together  beyond  reproach ;  in  his  literary  pursuits  ho 
,  was  unwearied,  excessively  curiouF,  and  greedy  of 
knowled^^.     He  left  many  MSS.     Among  those  that 
have  been  published,  the  following  are  deserving  of 
I  notice :  Prodramus  Pfulos  phlm  Jnstdurandm^  sea  de 
j  Katura  Rerwm  (Frankf.  1617) :— 2>e  Sensu  Rerun  et 
Magia  Libri  J  V  (Frankf.  1620.)    This  work  was  com- 
I  posed,  as  well  as  several  others,  by  Campanella  dur- 
'  ing  his  Neapolitan  captivity,  and  was  published  in 
'  Germany  by  Adami,  but  the  author  published  a  second 
\  edition  of  it  at  Paris  in  1636,  which  he  dedicated  to 
I  Richelieu.    Father  Merscnne  wrote  to  refute  the  book 
I  as  heretical,  and  Athanasius  of  Constantinople  wroto 
^  against  it  in  his  Anti-Campanella  (Paris,  1655) : — ReaU 
\  is  Pfnlosophias  Epilogistiae  Partes  IV  (Frankf.  1620): 
— The  CivUas  Soiis,  often  reprinted  separately,  and 
translated  into  various  languages : — Apol'  gia  pro  Ga^ 
VJeo  (Frankf.  1662):— Z>e  Pra?dest!natione,  Elect ioney 
Reprobatione,  et  auxilis  Divines  Gratim,  CtfUo  Thomisti- 
cus  (Paris,  1636).     The  author  discusses  some  of  the 
opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  supports  those  of 
Origen i^Unversalis  Phiiosophiat,  IJbri XVIII (Paris, 
1638).    The  following  works  of  Campanella  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  namely :  De  Libris  proprOs  it 
recta  Raiione  Studendi  (Paris,  1642,  in  which  the  au- 
thor speaks  of  himself,  his  studies,  and  his  works.     It 
was  edited  by  Naudd,  who  knew  Campanella,  and  w^ho 
speaks  of  him  and  his  imprisonment  in  his  Considera- 
tions Politlques  sur  les  Coups  d'Etats) : — De  AfonardAz 
Ilispamca  Discursus  (Amsterd.  1640).     This,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  work  of  Campanella,  was  writ- 
ten by  him  during  his  confinement  at  Naples.     It  is 
an  able  sketch  of  the  political  world  of  that  time  (trans- 
lated, A  Discourse  touch'ng  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  Lond. 
1654).— Tennemann,  Man,  Hist,  Phil  §  317-^19;  £f^ 
Ush  Cjfclopaulia, 

Campanile,  a  name  adopted  from  the  Italian  for 
a  bell-tower.    See  Campanarium. 

CampaniteB,  a  Socinian  sect  in  Hungary,  eo 
named  from  Johannes  Campanus  (q.  v.). 

Campantia,  Johannes,  an  anti-Trinitarian  theolo- 
gian of  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  the  duchy 
of  Julich,  and  in  1528  was  appointed  lecturer  on  theolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Here  he  seems  to 
have  imbibed  Arian  opinions,  which  ho  afterward  de- 
veloped openly.  He  avowed  his  opposition  to  Luther, 
and  left  Saxony  for  Julich.  The  Roman  Catholic  An.- 
thorities  imprisoned  him  at  Clevea  on  a  charge  of 
having  excited  the  peasantry  by  his  preaching  that 
the  world  was  soon  coming  to  an  end,  about  1535,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  remained  in  prison  25  years,  and  to 
have  died  between  1575  and  1580,  out  of  his  mind.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  books,  among  which  are  Wider  alle 
Welt  naeh  den  AposteUt,  in  which  his  peculiar  views  are 
;  set  forth ;  reproduced  in  his  GdttUche  md  Heil,  SchrifU 
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He  rejected  the  divinity  of  the  Holj  Spirit,  and  taugbt 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  but  not  coctemal.  See  Schelhorn,  Dist,  de  J, 
CiumpanOf  in  his  Amaenit  IJUterarum,  t.  xi,  1 ;  Mosheini, 
Ck,  History^  cent,  xvi,  §  ili,  pt.  ii,  cb.  iv ;  Herzog,  Jieal- 
Encyklopidie,  i,  192;  Domer,  Ptrton  rfChritf,  div.  u, 
Yol.  ii,  p.  160. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  founder  of  the  Csmp- 
bellitea,  or  Disciples  of  Christ  (q.  v.),  was  born  in  the 
connty  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  about  the  rear  1788,  and  was 
educated,  as  was  his  father  before  him,  ct  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Glasgow,  Scothind — both  of  them  as  Pres- 
byterian dergrmen.  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  was 
a  relative  and  classmate  of  his  father.  On  the  one 
side  his  ancestry  was  of  Scotch  origin,  and  on  the  other 
Huguenot  French.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1809, 
two  years  after  his  fiither,  and  settled  at  first  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Penn.,  near  the  spot  in  West  Virginia 
to  which  he  soon  afterward  removed,  and  on  which  he 
lived  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  That  spot,  now 
the  village  of  Bethany,  was  then  a  wild  and  secluded 
locality  amid  the  hill^.  He  was  at  first  a  minister  of 
the  "Secession"  branch  of  Presbyterians,  but  was 
early  led  to  the  belief  that  **  Christian  union  can  result 
from  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of  creeds  and 
confessions  of  fisith,  inasmuch  as  human  creeds  and 
confessions  have  destroyed  Christian  union;"  and 
"  that  nothing  ought  to  be  received  into  the  faith  or 
worship  of  the  Church,  or  be  made  a  term  of  commu- 
nion among  Christians,  that  is  not  as  old  as  the  New 
Testament.  Nor  ought  anything  to  be  admitted  as  of 
divine  obligation  in  the  Church  constitution  cr  man- 
agement save  what  is  ci^oined  by  the  authority  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  upon  the  New  Tes- 
tament Church,  cither  in  express  terms  or  by  approved 
precedent."  The  promulgation  of  these  opinions  caus- 
ing disturbance  in  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  ho  and 
his  lather  abandoned  it  in  1810,  and  formed  a  new  so- 
ciety at  Brush  Run,  Pcnn.  In  1812  ho  became  con- 
vinced that  immersion  is  the  proper  form  of  baptism, 
and  he  and  his  congregation  were  immersed.  In  con- 
nection with  his  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Campbell, 
he  formed  several  congregations,  which  united  with  the 
Redstone  Baptist  Association,  but  protested  afrainst  all 
human  creeds  as  a  bond  of  union,  accepting  the  Bible 
alone  as  the  rule  of  iaith  and  practice.  Being  ex- 
cluded from  the  fellowship  of  the  Baptist  churches  in 
1827,  his  followers  began  to  organize  into  a  separate 
body,  which  has  since  spread  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  number  of  disciples  was  estimated  in 
18&I,  altogether,  at  about  850,000  memt)ers,  of  whom 
only  a  small  number  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  See 
DiaciPLcs  OP  Christ.  In  1823  Mr.  Campbell  began 
the  publication  of  7%«  Chrigtian  Baptist^  afterward 
merged  in  the  Millennial  Harbinger^  of  which  he  re- 
mained editor  during  his  life.  In  1840  be  founded 
Bethany  College,  and  he  was  its  president  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1829-80.  It  was  in  that  body 
that  he  gave  prophetic  notice  of  what  would  ultimately 
be  the  course  of  Western  Virginia,  and  of  what  ho 
lived  to  see  accomplished.  In  1847  he  visited  Europe, 
receiving  marked  attentions  from  many  of  the  political 
and  religious  leaders.  On  the  slavery*  conflict  he  was 
"  conservative. "  "  Mr.  Campbell  never  was  the  cham- 
pion of  American  slavery.  He  believed,  however,  that 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  had  existed  in  Biblical 
times  under  the  divine  sanction,  or,  at  all  events,  tol- 
erance ;  and  while  he  did  not  desire  to  bo  regarded  as 
the  apologist  of  American  slaver^',  he  contended  that 
it  should  not  be  a  test  question  of  communion  in  the 
churches.  His  own  slaves  he  had  emancipated  many 
years  before." 

His  life  was  full  of  labors,  well  supported  by  a  phys- 
ical frame  of  athletic  vigor.  But  in  1865  he  bei;an  to 
lail,  and  he  died  at  Bethany,  March  4, 1866.     He  had 


many  of  the  great  qualities  of  a  reformer,  and  among 
them  were  personal  energy  and  pugnacity.  His  ca.- 
reer  led  him  frequently  into  public  "debates,"  the 
most  imporUnt  of  which  were  as  follows :  **  With  the 
Rev.  John  Walker,  a  minister  of  the  Secession-Presby- 
terian church  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  held  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant in  the  year  1820.  This  debate  created  a  great 
local  interest  throughout  all  that  section  of  countiy, 
and  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  Next 
followed  his  debate  with  the  Rev.  William  McCalla,  on 
'  Christian  Baptism,'  held  m  Washington,  Kv.,  in  the 
year  1823 ;  next  his  debate  with  Robert  Owen,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, in  the  year  1828,  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity ; 
next  his  debate,  in  the  same  city,  in  the  year  1836, 
with  Archbishop  Purccll,  on  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  finally,  in  the  j-ear  1848,  his  de- 
bate with  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice,  held  in  the  city  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  the  specific  points  of  which  were  *  the 
action,  subject,  deApn,  and  administration  of  Chris- 
tian baptism ;'  also,  the  *  character  of  f  pWtnal  influ- 
ence in  coavertion  and  sanctification,'  end  tlie  *  expe- 
diency and  tendency  of  ecclesiastical  creeds  as  terms 
of  union  and  communion.' "  Dr.  Campbell  was  high- 
ly endowed  as  an  orator ;  a  nolle  presence,  and  a  so- 
norous and  powerful  voice,  gave  effect  to  his  vigorous 
thought,  and  fiuent,  energetic  speech.  Vast  audiences 
gathered  to  hear  him  in  his  journeys  through  the 
West.  He  wrote  largely,  chiefly  in  his  Harbinger  j 
but  he  published  also  a  summary  of  theology  called  the 
Chrittian  System  (often  reprinted) ;  a  treatr? c  on  Hemis- 
sion  of  Sin  (8d  ed.  1846) ;  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell (Cincinnati,  1861,  8vo).  See  also  the  article  Dis- 
ciples OP  Christ.— Ar<p/AorfM<(N.y,),  No.  328 ;  Amer, 
Christ,  Rec.  42  sq. ;  Cincinnati  Gaz.  March,  1866 ;  Lan- 
dis,  Rabbah  Taken  (N.  Y.  1844, 8vo) ;  Richardson,  Mem. 
of  A .  Campbell  (Phil.  1868).    See  CAMPBEL^  Thomas. 

Campbell,  Alexander  Augustus,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  in  Amherst  county,  Va.,  Dec. 
SO,  1789.  He  £r8t  studied  medicine,  and  in  1811  grad- 
uatcd  M.D.  at  Philadelphia.  A  violent  attack  of  yel- 
low fever  was  the  means  of  his  conversion,  and  he 
gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine  and  applied  himself 
to  theology.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  North  Alabama,  April  2, 1822,  and  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  Sept.  29, 1828.  He  was  at  first  an 
itinerant,  then  for  four  years,  from  1824,  pastor  at 
Tuscumbia  and  Russellsville,  Ala. ;  declining  a  call 
from  the  Church  of  Florence,  Ala.,  he  however  re- 
mained there  two  years  with  great  success,  removing 
to  Haywood  county,  M'est  Tenn.,  in  1829-CO,  where  he 
preached  as  a  missionary.  Having  received  a  call 
from  the  Church  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  he  was  installed 
pastor  Oct  3,  1883 ;  there  he  preached,  lectured,  edit- 
ed a  newspaper,  and  practiced  medicine,  principally 
among  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  missionaries,  at  the 
same  time,  laboring  faithfull}'  until  his  death.  May 
27th,  1846.  Mr.  Campbell  published  a  treatise  on 
Scripture  Baptism  (1844). — Sprague,  Annals^  iv,  661. 

Campbell,  the  Hon.  Archibald,  a  bishop  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  consecrated  in  1711  at  Dun- 
dee. On  account  of  difficulties  with  his  clergy  as  to 
'*  usages,"  he  left  Scotland  in  1724  and  returned  to 
London,  whero  he  spent  most  of  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  his  latter  days  he  carried  his  nonjuring  prin- 
ciples out  by  consecrating  a  bishop  without  any  assist- 
ance. The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  theological  works,  which  are  strong- 
ly Romanizing.  Among  them  are,  The  Doctrines  of 
a  Middle  State  bettveen  Death  and  the  Resurrection^  Of 
Prayers  for  the  Dead^  etc.  (Lond.  1713,  fol.),  and  The 
Necessity  of  Revehtion  (Lond.  1739, 8vo).  In  his  work 
on  the  Middle  State,  he  teaches  "that  there  is  an  in- 
termediate or  middle  state  for  departed  souls  to  abide 
in,  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  far  diflferent 
from  what  they  are  afterward  to  be  in  when  our  bless- 
ed Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  appear  at  his  second  coming; 
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that  there  is  no  immediate  judgment  after  death; 
that  to  pray  and  offer  for,  and  to  commemorate  our 
deceased  brethren,  is  not  only  lawful  and  usefuli  but 
also  our  bounden  duty ;  that  the  intermediate  state 
between  death  and  the  resurrection  is  a  state  of  puri- 
fication in  its  lower,  as  well  as  of  fixed  joy  and  enjoy- 
ment in  its  higher  mansions ;  and  that  the  full  per- 
fection of  purity  and  holiness  is  not  so  to  be  attained 
in  any  mansion  of  Hades,  higher  or  lower,  as  that  any 
soul  of  mere  man  can  be  admitted  to  enter  into  the 
beatific  vision,  in  the  highest  heavens,  before  the  res- 
urrection, and  the  trial  by  fire,  which  it  must  then  go 
through." — Hook,  Eccl.  Bioffrapky^  il,  414. 

Campbell,  George,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen, 
Dec.  25, 1719,  and  was  educated  at  the  Marischal  Col- 
lege at  Aberdeen.  After  leaying  college  he  studied 
law,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  writer  to  the  Signet  at 
Edinburgh ;  but,  having  a  strong  bent  to  theology, 
he  obtained  a  release  firom  his  master,  and  studied 
theology  at  Edinburgh.  In  1748  he  was  appointed 
to  the  pastoral  cliarge  of  the  parish  of  Banchory  Ter- 
nan,  near  Aberdeen,  and  in  1755  he  obtained  a  parish 
in  Aberdeen.  In  1759  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
Marischal  College.  In  1763  he  published  his  Dmer- 
tatioH  on  Miracles^  in  opposition  to  Hume,  which  was 
translated  into  several  Continental  languages  (new 
ed.  Edinb.  1823, 8vo).  The  book  had  an  immense  suc- 
cess, and  procured  for  its  author  the  degree  of  D.D. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  Lectures  on  EcckncuUccU 
History  (new  ed.  Lond.1840, 8vo),  which  was  answered 
by  Skinner,  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  His  most  important 
work  was  his  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with  a 
Commentary^  which  appeared  not  long  before  his  death, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  republished.  .  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Aberdeen  (1814,  4  vols.  8vo);  but  there 
is  a  very  good  and  cheap  American  edition  (1837,  2 
vols.).  He  wrote  also  Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character 
(Lond.  1811,  8yo) ;  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  (1776,  8vo, 
nnmerous  editions) ;  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology 
and  Pulpit  Eloquence  (Lond.  1807,  8vo,  numerous  edi- 
tions). He  retired  from  his  college  duties  some  years 
before  his  death,  and  received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year 
from  George  III.  Ho  died  April  6, 1796.  The  life 
of  Dr.  Campbell  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  G.  S. 
Keith. — Darling,  Cyclopedia  Bibliographica,  i,  567; 
Jamieson,  Cyclop,  of  Afodsm  Religious  Biography^  i, 
99 ;  Jones,  Christian  Biography,  s.  v. 

Campbell,  John,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
March  8, 1708.  His  life  was  devoted  to  literature,  and 
his  publications  were  very  numerous.  He  edited  the 
"  Biographia  Britannica,"  and  was  one  of  the  writers' 
of  the  "Universal  History."  His  title  to  mention  in 
this  work  rests  on  the  publication  of  A  Discourse  on 
Providence  (1748,  3d  ed.  8vo) ;  Thoughts  on  Moral  and 
Religious  Subjects  (17-19,  8vo);  A  neto  cmd  complete 
History  of  the  Holy  Bible  (1733,  2  vols,  folio).— Genera/ 
Biog.  Dictionary,  i,  119;  Darling,  Cyclopcedia  BibUo- 
graphica,  i,  569. 

Campbell,  John,  an  Independent  minister,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  in  March,  1766,  and  apprenticed  to 
a  goldsmith.  About  1789,  at  which  time  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  measures  for  the  extension  of  Sun- 
day-schools, he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  He  subsequently  visited  London  to 
take  charge  of  twenty-four  young  natives  of  Africa, 
who  were  brought  Arom  Sierra  Leone  to  l)e  instructed 
in  Christianit}',  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into 
their  native  land ;  and  in  1804  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Independent  Church  in  Kingaland,  a  charge  which  he 
retained  until  his  death,  AprU  4th,  1840.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  several  other  im- 
portant religious  associations.  In  1812  he  made  a 
journey  to  the  stations  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  South  Africa,  from  which  he  returned  in  1814. 
Of  this  journey  he  published  an  account  (1815,  8vo). 


In  1818-21  he  revisited  Africa,  and  found  some  inter- 
esting changes  produced  by  the  civilization  introduced 
by  the  missionaries.  The  joumal  of  his  second  visit 
appeared  in  1822  (2  vols.  8vo).  Mr.  Campbell  pub- 
lished numerous  works,  chiefly  for  the  instraction  of 
youth,  and  he  was  the  founder,  and  for  eighteen  years 
the  editor  of  the  Youth's  Afagatine,  a  religious  period- 
ical of  great  utility. — Jamieson,  Religious  Biog.  p.  100. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
religious  denomination  generally  called  "  Disciples," 
was  l)om  Feb.  1, 1763,  in  Ireland,  and  descended  from 
a  family — ^the  Campbells  of  Argyle — which  makes  a 
prominent  figure  in  Scottish  histor}\  In  1798  he  en* 
tered  the  ministry'  in  connection  with  that  branch  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  which  is  known  as  Seceders, 
or  Seceding  Presbyteries.  See  Presbyterianish. 
In  1807  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
received  at  Philadelphia  into  the  communion  of  the 
Associate  S}'nod  of  North  America.  For  about  two 
years  he  supplied  with  ministerial  labor  the  destitute 
churches  of  this  connection  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Shortly  after,  in  1809,  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  Alex- 
ander Campbell  (q.  v.).  Both  father  and  son  soon 
declared  against  the  use  of  any  human  creed,  confes- 
sion of  faith,  or  formularies  of  doctrine  and  church 
government ;  and  when  their  views  were  rejected  by 
the  Seceders  as  a  body,  they  drew  up  a  "  declaration 
and  address,"  in  which  the  pious  of  ail  the  denomina- 
tions in  the  vicinity  were  invited  to  form  a  union,  with 
the  word  of  the  Bible  as  their  only  creed.  A  congre- 
gation on  the  basis  of  these  principles  was  organized 
at  Brush  Run.  See  Campbell,  Alexander.  Thom- 
as Campbell  retained  at  first  infant  baptism,  although 
his  son  Alexander  pressed  upon  his  attention  **the  in- 
congraity  of  demanding  an  express  precept  or  prece- 
dent for  any  positive  church  ordinance,  and  yet  prac- 
ticing in£ant  baptism,  for  which  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  could  be  produced."  Gradually  Thomas 
Campbell  changed  his  views  on  the  question  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  on  June  12, 1812,  both  he  and  his  son  Alex- 
ander, together  with  the  members  of  their  congrega- 
tion, were  immersed  by  Elder  Luse,  of  the  Baptist  com- 
munity. In  1813  they  were  received  into  Redstone 
Baptist  Association,  stipulating  in  writing  that  "no 
terms  of  union  or  communion  other  than  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  be  required."  Henceforth  Alexan- 
der Campbell  took,  instead  of  his  father  Thomas,  the 
lead  in  the  religious  movement  which  at  length  event- 
uated in  the  formation  of  those  who  sympathized 
with  them  into  a  separate  denominational  connection. 
Thomas  Campbell  labored  with  great  zeal,  as  au  itine- 
rant minister,  for  the  dissemination  of  his  views,  until 
1846,  when  old  age  compelled  him  to  rest.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Bethany  with  his  son  Alex- 
ander. In  1850  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight,  but  his 
intellect  remained  unclouded.  He  died  January  4, 
1854.  Sec  Alexander  Campbell,  Memoirs  of  Elder 
Thomas  Campbell  (Cincinnati,  1861, 8vo) ;  and  the  arti- 
cles Campbcll,  Alexander;  Disciples  of  Cueist. 

CampbeUlam.    See  Disciples  of  Christ. 

Campe,  Joachim  IIeinrich,  a  German  clergy- 
man and  author,  was  bom  in  1746  at  Deensen,  in 
Brunswick :  l>ecame,  in  1778,  military  chaplain  at 
Potsdam ;  in  1776,  director  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion in  Dessau.  In  1777  he  established  his  own  edu- 
cational school  at  Trittow,  near  Hamburg,  which  he 
sold  in  1783.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  school-coun- 
cillor in  Brunswick,  and  in  1805,  canon.  He  died  at 
Branswick  in  1818.  He  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
German  authors  of  juvenile  works,  especially  works 
of  travel.  His  work  Robinson  der  Jiingere  (Robinson 
the  Younger)  has  been  translated  into  all  European 
languages,  and  its  immense  popularity  in  Germany 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  60th  edition  of  it 
was  published  in  1861.  His  writings,  prepared  in  a 
rationalistic  spirit,  contributed  largely  to  lead  away 
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the  yonth  of  Gcnnui 


■Imple  faith  in  Chri«- 
tUnity.  itiB  compicta  eoition  of  hii  Juvenile  wurkg 
fiUi37  Talumei  {Simmliiclu  KiMdenadJvgtndichTifltn, 
4tb  ed.  BmnBwick,  1829-32).— Pierer.  i'luetrtai-Lexi- 
hom,  B.  T. ;  llunt,  IIuH>ry  of  Katiom^iMm,  p.  188. 

Campesio  (ottierwin  Campeooio,  Cimfbjdb), 
lAtKano,  Cudinal,  wai  born  in  1474,  became  pro- 
feuor  of  l>w  at  Pkdna,  mod,  od  the  death  of  liia  vife, 
took  Olden  u  >  prieaL  Ha  became  auditor  of  the 
Bota,  biihop  of  Feltri,  and  nuncio  in  Germany.  Leo 
X  elevated  him  to  Vat  purple.  In  1524  be  vat  legate 
at  the  KnrembetK  Diet,  and  then  and  elaewhere  he 
exerted  all  hia  akill  of  intrigue  againit  tha  Reforma- 
tioD  with  great  eucceaa.  In  153S  he  wan  sent  legate 
to  Henry  VIII  (wlk>,  in  a  former  miaalon,  had  made 
him  biabop  of  Saliabniy)  to  effect  aoma  aettlemant  of 
the  question  of  tlie  divorce.  Upon  this  occaiion  he 
waa  tha  bearer  of  a  bull  baalowing  npoD  Wolaey  (ho 
moat  ample  powara  to  effect  the  divorce.  Theaa  pow- 
era,  however,  were  ahortly  withdrawn,  and  Campe- 
gio  returned  to  Borne  ihom  of  hla  biahoprlc  of  Salia- 
bnry.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  talenta,  and  intimato 
knowledge  of  the  ecdeslaatictl  law.  His  letters  are 
preacTTed  in  the  coUeeSon  entitled  EjitUibirvn  niied- 
lamtanm    SitigidaTitait   Libri  X   (Basle,  1556,  folio}. 

There  wen  arm  prelate*  of  this  family Biog.  Univ. 

vi,  633.     See  Bnrnet,  SimI.  of  fitjf.  Jti/ormatioii,  vol. 

Campen,  Jamea  Van,  one  of  Ibe  chiefs  of  the 
Anabaptista.  After  the  expolaion  of  the  eeet  from 
Germany  be  went  to  the  Katherlanda,  and  John  Boc- 
cold  (q.  V.)  appointed  him,  In  1S34,  Ushop  of  Amater- 
dtem.     He  waa  executed  in  1531. 

Campen.  John  da,  waa  bam  at  Cunpan,  in  Over- 
yaael,  nbont  1490.  He  atodied  Hebrew  under  Reacb- 
lin,  and  tilled  the  Hebrew  profeaaoisfaip  at  Lonvain 
from  1519  to  1531,  after  wbicb  he  travelled  into  Ita- 
ly,  Germany,  and  Pobnd.  At  Bome  be  waa  enrolled 
among  the  Hebrciata  of  the  pope.  On  hia  way  back 
to  Louvain  be  died  of  the  plague,  Sept.  7, 1538.  He 
published  Di  nolura  lit/eraivnt  rl  /Mmctoniia  Sebraieo- 
rmttxiariaEliaLfviUeopUKMli'libtt!ai{lbia,litBo); 
also  Pialmontm  onmaanjiixla  Btbraiaai  vtrilateta  par- 
aphrmlua  mlrrprelalio  (1632,  IGmoj  trana.  Into  Eng- 
lish, Lond.  1585,  S4ma) : — Parajthraai  n  SiUmonii  Ec- 
claiadtm,  and  CommenlarieiB  in  £put.  f^mli  ud  Roia. 
*t  6-aI.  (Venice,  i534)._£ia9.  Unv.  n,  WJ ;  Landon, 
EcH-  Dictionary^  i,  525. 

Campen,  Thomaa  Van,     Sea  KK>r»,  Tboh- 


e  (pVi,  lo'pher ;  Stpt.  tvirpot ;  Lat.  <}. 
Jim*,  the  q/pnu-Bowet),  rendered  in  our  margin  cj- 
prru  (Cant,  i,  U ;  iv,  13). 

It  ia  entirely  different  from  the  modem  gam  aan- 
phor,  although  the  names  appear  to  be  etymulogically 
connected.  The  latter  ia  a  product  of  a  tree  largely 
enltivated  in  the  ialand  of  Formosa,  the  Campkora 
cfficatanm,  ot  the  Nat.  order  LaarcKar.  There  is  an- 
other tree,  the  Dryobatimopi  anmalifa  of  Sumatra, 
which  alao  yields  camphor;  but  it  Is  imprnliable  that 
the  substance  aecreted  by  either  of  these  trees  was 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  plant  In  question  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  e^/fnma  of  the  Arabs  (Lomonui 
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posed  to  be  a  kind  of  rare  and  exquisite  graper,  (rant- 
planted  from  (Cyprus  to  Engaddi;  but  the  Bolna  a 
known  to  the  natives  of  Cyiirus  aa  an  odorifkroua  shrub 
called  Antiu,  or  iJianna."  So  R.  Ben  Uelek  (<nf  Cant. 
i,  U),  as  quoted  and  CransLited  by  Celsiua  {UitTotot. 
t,  2:23).  ir  we  refer  to  the  works  of  tbe  Arabs,  we  And 
both  in  Seiapion  and  Avlceuna  refeteace  from  their 
Uinna  (o  the  description  by  Dioscorldei  and  Galen  of 
Kaproi  or  Cjfpnt.  Sprengel  statea  {Commtnl.  on  Dtot- 
eor.  i,  121,  note)  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nubia  call 
tbe  benna-plant  Kkofrth;  he  refers  to  Deliile  (Flar. 
^gtpl.  p.  13).  If  we  examine  the  works  of  Oriental 
travellers  and  naturalists,  we  shall  fmd  that  this  plant 
ia  universally  esteemed  in  Eastern  countriesi  and  ap- 
peals to  have  been  so  ftnm  tbe  earliest  times,  both  on 
accooDtof  tbe  fragrance  otits  flowers  and  the  coloring 
properties  ot  its  leaves  (see  Proap.  Alpin.  c.  13).     It 
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naturalists  regard  aa  the  aame  aprcies,  : 
Lutcmmia  alia,  alleging  that  the  thorny  enda  of  the 
branchee  characteristic  of  the  latter  are  due  only  to 
old  age;  bat  each  aeema  to  retain  its  peculiar  truts 
nrdercnltiva(ion),  described  by  Dio8cordes(i,126)and 
Pliny  (xil,  !4)  as  growing  in  Eg}-pt,  and  producing 
odoriferoua  flowere,  from  which  was  made  the  olaan 
CjFprinanii,  HaritI  remarka  that  "(he  shrub  known 
In  tbe  Hebrew  langnage  by  the  name  of  h'jjtter  is  com- 
mon in  (he  ialand  of  Cyprus,  and  tiience  had  its  Latin 
aame;"  alac^  that  "the  Botna  C^ri  has  been  aup- 
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waa  especially  abundant  near  Aehkelon  (I*liny,  nil, 
51 ;  Joaepbus,  War,  iv,  8,  3).  Thus  Itauwolff,  when 
at  Tripoli  (rnR<rif,lr),  "found  there  another  tree,  not 
unlike  unto  our  privet,  by  the  Arabians  cslled  ^/coiia 
or  Hema,  and  by  the  Grecians,  in  their  vulgar  (ongue, 
Scheitaa,  which  they  have  from  Egj-pt,  where,  bnt 
above  all  in  Cayre,  they  grow  in  abundance.  Ibe 
Turks  and  Uoors  nurae  these  up  with  great  care  and 
diligence  becaosa  of  their  sweet- smelling  flowers. 
They  also,  as  I  am  informed,  keep  their  Icuvesalt  win- 
ter, which  leaves  they  powder  and  mix  with  tbe  juice 
of  cittoni,  and  stain  therewith  against  great  holidays 
the  hair  and  nails  of  their  children  of  a  red  color, 
which  color  mav  perhaps  be  seen  with  us  on  the  manes 
and  tdla  of  Turkish  horses"  (sea  alao  Belon,  ii,  74). 
The  variety  called  I-ataonia  ipinoia  is  larger  than  the 
other,  growing  to  a  height  of  from  four  (o  six  feet ;  its 
flowers  are  less  abundant  and  lesi  fragrant,  but  hare 
a  more  powerfully  coloring  property.  In  appeorsnco 
both  plants  resemble  myrtle ;  the  flowers  (whiili  grow 
in  clusters)  arc  fmalland  beautihilly  white,  and  exhale 
an  agreeable  odor.  The  women  (ake  great  pleasure 
in  (hem.  They  hold  them  In  their  hand,  carry  them 
in  their  boaom,  and  keep  (hem  in  their  apartments  to 
perfume  tbe  air  {comp.  Cant,  i,  J3).  To  prepare  ffia 
leaves  for  the  use  to  which  the  jilant  is  so  generally 
applied  by  tbe  women  of  Egi-pt,  they  arc  gathered 
ainut  the  commencement  of  spring,  and,  bavin;;  been 
exDoeed  to  the  air  till  tborougiily  dry,  are  reduced  to 
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powder,  which  being  afterward  mule  Inb 
then  lit  for  use.  This  pute  require*  abouL  iiv«  uuuih 
to  drj  tipoD  whatever  part  it  nuj  b«  laid,  and  the  red 
tinge  it  iaiparta  is  durable.  It  wui  snciently  applied 
to  the  nuts  of  the  handi  aod  fest,  to  the  tolee  of  the 
fMt  and  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  sometimeB  to  the 
hair.  Brides  in  Persia  are  still  thus  omamented  on 
the  night  before  mirriage  (Sir  Wm.  Omeley'j  TravtU 
in  Feriit,  iii,  663).  Fraoi  the  appearance  of  the  naili 
of  mummies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  used  in 
the  aanie  manner  \iy  the  E^yptiana  oa  It  is  by  their  de- 
scendants in  the  preaent  day.  The  oxpreuioD  render- 
ed in  Dent,  xxi,  12,  In  directing  the  treatment  of  a  fe- 
male captive,  "pare  her  naili,"  i>  Bopposed  to  mean 
"  adorn  her  nfdts,"  arid  would  imply  the  antiquity  of 
thii  practice,  although  others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
marginal  rending,  "  anffer  to  grow,"  is  Iho  mom  cor- 
rect sense,  as  an  act  of  moDming.     Sea  Paiht. 

For  the  scientlHc  claaslfi cation  of  this  piant,  see  tho 
Penny  Cytiipadia,  s.  v.  Lawsonia.  The  shrub  is  fig- 
ured and  described  by  Sonnini,  TVnrv.'f,  i,  104 ;  see  also 
Oedmann,  Simml.  1, 91 ;  vi,  103  sq. ;  Kassolquist,  Trm. 
p.  503  J  Shaw,  Trar.  p.  103;  Hartmann,  llthraer.  li, 
866  eq. ;  Bussel,  AUfipo.  i,  184;  Mariti,  p.  641;  For- 
akat,  Flnr.  p.  &6;  Burclihardt,  Arabia,  p.  442;  Loino, 
Mod.  Eg.  I,  5!  ;  Kosenmtilier.  fi>6.  Boi.  p.  138;  M'iikin- 
Bon,  Aiic.  Kg.  ii,  846.      Sea  Botamv. 

Camplmjaen,  Theodor  RAFHELaz,  a  Datch 
theologian,  was  bom  in  1586  at  Gorkum.  Ho  waa  first 
a  landscape  painter,  and  mse  to  eminence  in  bis  art. 
AftfTward,  having  devoted  himself  to  theological  atod- 
ies,  be  beeume  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Sociniana.  He 
was  expelled  <Vom  hia  parish,  Vlenten,  and  died  at 
Docoum  in  1627.  He  published  Theokguche  WrrcLt 
(Amst.  1657,  8vo;  1672,  4to),  and  a  rbymed  tranala- 
tjon  of  tho  PsBlma  in  Dutch,  1680.  A  biography  of 
Campbayacn  was  pnbiiabed  by  Kropman  (Amsterdam. 
1804).— Hoeftr,  Biog.  Gineralf,  vili,  899. 

Campian,  EdUDND,  an  English  aposUte  and  Jes- 
uit, was  bom  In  London  in  I64D,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ's  Hospital.  He  tooli  hla  degrees  at  Oxford, 
where  he  made  an  oration  befote  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
her  visit  to  that  University.  Afterward  he  passed 
over  into  Ireland,  and  about  1571  proceeded  to  Douai, 
where  he  openly  renounced  the  Keformed  faith.  He 
went  to  Rome,  and  was  admitted  a  Jesuit  in  1573.  Ho 
waa  sent  by  Gregory  XIII,  along  with  the  Jesuit  Par- 
Ions,  into  England, 'in  June,  1580.  Here  he  perform- 
ed all  the  duties  of  a  zealous  provincial,  and  diligent- 
'jWopigated  his  opiniouF.  In  1581  he  printed  Ra- 
tiona  10  oblaii  ccrUuainii  in  cava  fiiM  rrddila  A  eade~ 
aiicit  Aaglia.  It  was  afterward  printed  in  English, 
and  ally  refuted  by  Wbitakcr.  His  activity  at  length 
draw  upon  him  the  Bttendoa  ofWalsinjfhan),  tbe  Sec- 
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rotary  of  State,  and  he  was  arrested,  carried  to  the 
Tower,  and  put  cruelly  to  tbe  torture,  which  he  bore 
courageously.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1681,  he,  to- 
gether with  several  other  Somish  priests,  was  hanged 
BtTyhumonthechargeofblghtreason.  Other  works 
of  Campian  are  Xiuratia  de  Dicortio  lltmici  VIII 
(Douai,  1622) ;  KpiKola  ad  MiTcuriamm  ((be  general 
of  the  Jesutu  1  Antwerp,  1631) ;  a  IliMory  nf  Inland 
(Dublin,  1638,  fol.).  A  volume  of  Orationa,  Epiitol<r, 
and  his  trealisoDe/miiWi'iiniflVMrico,  were  published 
in  ono  volnme  at  Ingolstadt  (1602).  His  life  wa* 
written  by  Paul  Bombino,  a  Jesait  (best  edition,  Man- 
tua, 1620,  8vo).— Hume,  HlMory  of  Eagland,  eb.  xli-, 
Hook,  £'ci;I.B>V  iii,  42B. 

Campian  Mauiuoript  (Codex  CahfiIkds,  ao 
called  from  the  Albi  dea  Camps,  who  presented  it  to 
Louis  XIV  in  1707),  a  beautiful  little  Gniak  M9.  of 
the  four  Goapela  id  very  neat  uncial  lattera,  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  It  was  need 
by  Wetstein,  re-examined  by  Scholz,  co]»ed  by  Tisch- 
endorf,  and  collated  by  Tregellea.  It  contains  many 
good  readings.  Besides  the  indicaUona  of  sections  in 
the  margin,  tlwre  are  also  scbolia,  some  of  tbem  in  the 
moat  minute  writing.  Besides  accents  and  breath- 
ings, the  words  are  marlied  with  a  muaical  natation. 
The  HS.  ia  now  in  tbe  Imperial  Library  at  Paris 
(where  it  ia  numbered  48),  and  ia  known  aa  H  of  tha 
Gospels.— Scrivener,  Mrod.  to  N.  T.  p.  110.  Sea  JUx- 
I'scBiPTs,  Biblical. 
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Bpecimen  of  Iho  Codex  CampUmia  (eontalDiog  Matt  Iii.  11 : 

Camp-meetiiig.  a  name  given  to  a  certain  claso 
'  of  religious  meetings  held  in  tho  open  air.  "Tho  lirst 
earop-mccting  in  the  United  States  waa  held  in  1703, 
on  the  banka  of  Red  River,  in  Kentucky.  Two  broth- 
ers by  tbo  name  of  M'Geo,  one  a  Presbyterian  and  ono 
a  Methodist,  being  on  a  religioiialuor  from  Tennessee, 
where  the  former  wca  eetaed,  to  c  placo  called  the 
'  Barrens,'  near  Ohio,  stopped  at  a  settlement  on  tho 
river  to  attend  a  sacramental  occasion  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  M'Greedy,  a  ProshyCerian.  John  M'Gee,  the 
Methodist,  was  invited  to  preach  Ant,  and  did  so  with 
great  liberty  and  power.  His  brother  and  Rcv.Mr. 
Hoge  followed  bim  with  sermons,  with  remarkable  ef- 
f^t.  The  Spuit  was  copiously  poured  forth  upon  the 
people,  and  produced  tears  of  conlritlon  and  shouts  of 
jov.  Rev.  Messrs.  M'Greedy,  Hoge,  and  Rankina,  all 
1>T^sbyteriana,  left  the  house,  but  tbo  Jl'Uees  were 
loo  powerfully  effected  themselves  to  See,  under  cii^ 
cumstances  of  so  much  interest.  John  was  cxpect«d 
to  preach  again ;  but  when  the  timo  arrived,  he  arose 
and  Informed  tha  people  that  the  overpowering  natUK 
of  his  feelings  would  not  allov  of  his  presching,  and 
exhorted  tbem  to  surrender  their  hearts  to  God.  Cries 
and  sobs  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  hooso.  Tho 
excitement  was  indescribable.  When  the  naiaa  of 
this  extraordinary  movement  reached  the  surronnding 
country-,  the  people  rushed  to  see  what  these  things 
meant,  for  they  bad  never  heard  of  tho  like  liefare. 
By  this  means  the  meeting-bouse  waa  Immediately 
overflowed.  An  altar  was  therefore  erected  unto  tlw 
Lord  in  the  forest.     This  gave  a  new  impulse  to  pulh 
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remained  several  days,  dwelling  in  tents.     It  was  a 
wonderful  occasion.     Sectarian  divisions  seemed  to 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  general  concern  for  the 
prevalence  of  spiritual  religion.     The  services  were 
conducted  by  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
The  result  was  unparalleled,  and  suggested  another 
meeting  of  the  kind,  which  was  held  on  the  Muddy 
Hiver ;  and  still  another,  on  what  was  called  the  Ridge, 
both  of  which  were  attended  by  immense  throngs.    By 
a  prudent  estimate,  it  was  reckoned  that  one  hundred 
souls  were  *  added  to  the  Lord*  at  the  last-named  meet- 
ing.   From  this  unpremeditated  beginning  these  meet- 
ings were  extended,  increasing  in  power  and  use- 
falness,  under  the  special  direction  of  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists.     Because  of  this  union  of  sects  in 
their  support,  they  were  called  *  general  camp-meet- 
ings.*    It  is  said  that  the  roads  leading  to  the  grove 
where  they  were  held  were  literally  crowded,  and  that 
entire  neighborhoods  were  forsaken  of  their  inhabit- 
ants.    A  Presbyterian  minister  calculated  that  there 
were  at  least  twenty  thousand  persons  present  at  one 
meeting  held  in  Kentucky.     At  length,  however,  the 
Pkvsbyterians  gradually  retired  fh>m  the  field;  but 
the  Methodists  carried  them  into  other  parts  of  the 
country,  till  they  became  general  in  the  connection. 
With  more  or  less  efBcacy,  they  have  been  continued 
to  the  present  time,  not,  however,  without  opposition 
on  the  part  of  some,  and  misgivings  with  many  others 
in  regard  to  their  expediency"  {Etsay  on  Camp-meei- 
infft,  p.  7-11). 

The  camp-meetings  were  introduced  into  England 
by  Rev.  Lorenzo  Dow  (q.  v.),  an  earnest  Methodist 
preacher,  wbo,  after  laboring  for  some  time  in  Eng- 
land as  an  independent  itinerant,  and  finding,  in  1807, 
a  general  religious  interest  in  Staffordshire,  suggests 
ed  to  the  people  the  plan  of  camp-meetings.  The 
people  immediately  adopted  it.  A  flag  was  hoisted 
on  Mow  Hill;  the  population  gathered  to  it  Arom  all 
the  surrounding  regions,  and  the  first  English  camp- 
meeting  was  held.  William  Clowes  and  Hugh  Bourne, 
who  were  among  the  most  zealous  and  Useful  laymen 
in  the  revivals  of  that  period,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  first  meetings.  Bourne  vindicated  them  in  a  pam- 
phlet, which  called  forth  counter  publications  fh)m  the 
preachers  of  Burslem  and  Macclesfield  circuits.  As 
it  was  alleged  that  many  excesses  attended  such  out- 
door services,  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  in  1807,  de- 
clared, **  It  is  our  judgment  that,  even  supposing  such 
meetings  to  be  allowable  in  America,  they  are  highly 
improper  in  England,  and  likely  to  be  productive  of 
considerable  mischief,  and  we  disclaim  connection 
with  them."  Their  advocates,  however,  continued  to 
hold  them.  Hugh  Bourne,  who  aroused  the  people  of 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Staffordshire  with  his  ex- 
hortations and  prayers,  was  expelled  in  1808  from  the 
connection  by  the  Burslem  Quarterly  Meeting;  and, 
two  years  lator,  Clowes,  who  continued  to  attend  the 
camp-meetings,  was  also  expelled.  Clowes  commenced 
a  course  of  home-missionar}'  labors,  giving  up  his  busi- 
ness for  the  purpose.  In  1810  the  **  Primitive  Meth- 
odist** denomination  was  organized,  which  sanctioned 
the  habit  of  preaching  in  camp-meetings,  as  well  as  in 
market-places  and  on  the  highways.  See  Metho- 
dists, Primitive.  The  Weslevan  Conference  has 
never  taken  back  its  disapproval  of  the  camp-meetings ; 
but  the  Wosleyans  in  Ireland  commenced  to  hold  camp- 
mcetlngs  in  1860,  and  their  oi^an,  The  Irish  Evctngelist^ 
took  ground  in  favor  of  them.  See  An  Essay  en 
Camp^mectings  (N.  Y.  1849) ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Meth- 
odism, iii,  224 ;  Bangs,  Ilistori/  of  3f.  E,  Churchy  ii, 
101 ;  Porter,  Compendium  of  Methodism^  p.  146,  468 ; 
Porter,  Camp-Meetings  (N.  Y.  24  mo) ;  Meth.  QuarL  /?e- 
rieir,  1861,p.  582. 

CamnB,  Jean  Pierre,  Bishop  of  Belley,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1582,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  Aug.  81, 
1609.  He  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  duties  of  his 
diocese,  especially  in  reforming  abuses,  and  endeavor- 


ing to  bring  back  the  monks  and  nuns  to  a  regular 
life.  On  the  latter  point  he  was  rigid.  In  1629  he 
resigned  his  see,  and  retired  into  the  abbey  of  Aulmi, 
given  to  him  by  the  king  upon  his  resignation  of  his 
bishopric.  He  afterward  entered  the  Hospital  of  In- 
curables of  Paris,  where  he  died,  April  26, 1658.  The 
number  of  his  writings  is  immense ;  |he  Abbd  Le  Clerc 
attributes  to  him  more  than  two  hundred  volumes,  con- 
sisting of  controversial,  moral,  and  devout  treatises, 
sermons,  letters,  and  religious  novels.  He  was  a  bit- 
ter and  sarcastic  foe  of  the  Mendicant  orders. — Lan- 
don,  Ecd.  Dictionary,  ii,  526;  Niccrcn,  M/moires, 
xxxvi,  92. 

Cana  (Kava),  a  town  in  Galilee,  not  far  from  Ca- 
pernaum, and  on  higher  ground ;  it  is  memorable  aa 
the  scene  of  Christ's  first  miracle  (John  ii,  1-11 ;  iv, 
46),  as  well  as  of  a  subsequent  one  (iv,  4&-54),  and  also 
as  the  native  place  of  the  apostle  Nathaniel  (xxi,  2). 
This  Cana  is  not  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  at  a  village  of  Galilee  (Zrj/e, 
§  16,  64 ;  War,  i,  17,  5).  The  site  has  usually  been 
identified  with  the  present  Kefr  Kenna,  a  smaU  place 
about  four  mOet  north-east  from  Nazareth,  on  one  of 
the  roads  to  Tiberias.  It  is  a  neat  village,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  descent  of  a  hill  looking  to  the  south- 
west, and  surrounded  by  plantations  of  olive  and  other 
fruit-trees.  There  is  a  large  spring  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, enclosed  by  a  wall,  which,  if  this  be  the  Cana  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  doubtless  that  from  which  wa- 
ter was  drawn  at  the  time  of  our  Lord*s  visit.  It  is 
also  observable  that  water-pots  of  compact  limestone 
are  still  used  in  this  neighborhood,  and  some  old  ones 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  shown  as  those  which  onco 
contained  the  miraculous  wine.  Here  are  ak o  the  re- 
mains of  a  Greek  church,  said  to  stand  over  the  house 
in  which  the  miracle  was  performed,  and — doubtless 
much  older — the  fountain  from  which  the  water  for 
the  miracle  was  brought  (Mislin,  lit,  443-446).  The 
Christians  of  the  village  are  entirely  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  "  water-pots  of  stone**  were  shown  to 
M.  Lamartine,  though  at  Willibald's  visit,  centuries 
before,  there  had  been  but  one  remaining  (Early  Trav, 
p.  16).  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  six  jars  were 
brought  to  France,  where  one  of  them  is  said  still  to 
exist  in  the  Musde  d*Angera  (see  M.  Didron's  Essays 
in  the  Annates  Arckeohgiqves,  xi,  5;  xiii,  2).  There 
is  also  shown  a  house  said  to  be  that  of  Nathaniel. 
Kefr  Kenna  has  been  visited  and  described  by  most 
travellers  in  Palestine.  The  tradition  identiiyiiig  this 
village  with  Cana  is  certainly  of  considerable  age 
(see  Hegesippus,  p.  5).  It  existed  in  the  time  of  WU- 
libald  (the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century),  who  vis- 
ited it  in  passing  from  Nazareth  to  Tabor ;  and  again  in 
that  of  Phocas  (twelfth  century ;  see  Reland,  p.  680). 
Saewulf,  who  visited  Palestine  in  A.D.  1102,  says, 
**  Six  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Nazareth,  on  a  hill,  is  Cana 
of  Galilee'*  {Early  Trav.  in  Pal,  p.  47).  Marinus  Sa- 
nutus,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  descrit}es  Cana  as 
lying  north  of  Sepphoris,  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill, 
with  a  broad  fertile  plain  in  front  (Gesta  Dei^  p.  253). 
Quarcsmius  states  that  in  his  time  (A.D.  1620)  two 
Canas  were  pointed  out  (Elucid,  ii,  852).— Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  B.  V. 

There  is  a  ruined  place  called  Kana  eUelit,  about 
eight  miles  N.  \  E.  from  Nazareth,  which  Dr.  Robinson 
is  inclined  to  regard  as  the  more  probable  site  of  Cana. 
Ilis  reasons,  which  are  certainly  of  considerable  weight 
(especially  the  strict  agreement  of  the  name, "  Cana  of 
Galilee"),  may  be  seen  in  Biblical  Researches,  iii,  204- 
£08.  They  are  combated  by  De  Saulcy  {Narrative, 
ii,  320).  According  to  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii, 
121),  few  Moslems  of  the  vicinity  know  of  the  epithet 
el-Jelil  as  applied  to  the  place.  Dr.  Robinson  says, 
''It  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  wady  coming 
down  from  Jefat,  just  where  the  latter  enters  the  plain 
el-Buttauf,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  projecting 
tell,  and  overlooking  the  plain.    The  situation  is  fine. 
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It  was  once  a  considerable  village  of  well-LuiH  honses, 
DOW  deserted.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  in  rains. 
There  are  also  several  arches  belonging  to  modern 
houses,  but  we  could  discover  no  traces  of  antiquity" 
{Later  Bib.  Researches^  p.  108). 

The  Old  Testament  mentions  two  other  places  by  the 
same  name  (Kan ah),  one  on  the  boundary  between 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (Josh,  xvi,  8 ;  xvii,  9, 10),  the 
other  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  28).  The  Syr- 
iac  has  Katna  for  the  Cana  of  the  Gospels ;  and  this 
compares  somewhat  with  the  Itiah4caxm  (q.  v.)  on  the 
bolder  of  Zebulon  (Josh,  xix,  18),  which  appears  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Kefir  Kenna. 
Whether  liie  GalUean  village  Kanah  (HSS)  mention- 
ed in  the  Talmud  {Yuchas,  67)  is  the  same  with  Cana 
of  Galilee,  is  uncertain  (comp.  Otho,  £ear.  Rabb.  p.  115). 

There  are  treatises  on  various  points  connected  with 
Christ's  first  miracle  at  Cana,  in  Latin,  by  Brendel 
(Isenb.1785),  Bashuysen  (Serv.1726),  Georgius  (Viteb. 
1744),  Hebenstreit  (Jen.  1698),  Hoheisel  (Gedan.  1732), 
Mayer  (Grvph.  1703),  Oeder  (Onold.  1721),  Sommel 
(Lund.  1773),  Tabing  (Brem.  1693),  Vechner  (Helm. 
1640) ;  and  in  German  by  Flatt  (in  Suskind^s  Magaz. 
ziv,  73  sq.) ;  Brttckner  (in  BM.  Stud,  iv,  Berl.  1867). 

Ca^nalbi  (Heb.  Kena'dn^  "j^SS,  perhaps  /ow;  Sept. 
and  N.  T.  Xavadv ;  Josephus  Xavdavoc\  the  name  of 
a  man  and  of  a  country  peopled  by  his  descendants. 

1.  The  fourth  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah 
(Gen.  X,  6 ;  1  Cbron.  1,  8 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Anf,  i,  6, 
4).  B.C.  post  2514.  The  transgression  of  his  father 
Ham  (Gen.  ix,  22-27),  to  which  some  suppose  Canaan 
to  have  been  in  some  way  a  party,  gave  occasion  to 
Noah  to  pronounce  that  doom  on  the  descendants  of 
Canaan  which  was,  perhaps,  at  that  moment  made 
known  to  him  by  one  of  those  extemporaneous  inspi- 
rations with  which  the  patriarchal  fathers  appear  in 
other  instances  to  have  been  favored.  See  Blessikg. 
That  there  is  no  just  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
the  descendants  of  Canaan  were  cursed  as  an  immedi- 
ate consequence  of  the  transgression  of  Ham,  is  shown 
by  Professor  Bush,  who,  in  his  Notes  on  Genesis^  has 
fau-ly  met  the  difficulties  of  the  subject. — Kitto,  Cf/- 
dop.  s.  V.     See  Ham. 

The  posterity  of  Canaan  was  numerous.  His  eld- 
est son,  Zidon,  founded  the  city  of  the  same  name,  and 
was  father  of  the  Sidonians  and  Phoenicians.  Ca- 
naan had  ten  other  sons,  who  were  fathers  of  as  many 
tribes,  dwelling  in  Palestine  and  Syria  (Gen.  x,  15-19 ; 
1  Chron.  i,  13).  It  is  believed  that  Canaan  lived  and 
died  in  Palestine,  which  from  him  was  called  the  land 
of  Canaan.     See  Canaanite. 

2.  The  simple  name  "Canaan"  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  the  country  itself —  more  generally  stj'led 
"  the  land  of  C."  It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii,  5 ;  and  we  also 
find  "  Languagn  of  C."  (Isa.  xix,  18) ;  "Wars  of  C." 
(Judg.  iii,  1);  "  Inhabitants  of  C."  (Exod.  xv,  15); 
"King  of  C."  (Judg.  iv,  2,  23,  24;  v,  19);  "Daugh- 
ters of  C."  (Gen.  xxviii,  1,  6,  8;  xxxvi,  2);  **  King- 
doms of  C."  (Psa.  cxxxv,  11).  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  word  occurs  in  several  passages  where  it  is 
concealed  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  by  being  translated. 
These  are,  Isa.  xxiii,  8,  "traffickers,"  and  xxiii,  11, 
"the  merchant  city;"  Hos.  xii,  2,  "He  is  a  mer- 
chant ;"  Zeph.  1,11, "  merchant-people."— Smith,  Z)Mrf. 

8.  V.      See  COMMEBCE. 

Land  of  Canaan  C)?33  'J'^K,  according  to  some, 
fh>m  its  being  ^;  see  2  Chron.  xxviii,  19;  Job  xl, 
12,  among  other  passages  in  which  the  verb  is  used), 
a  name  denoting  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiii,  12 ;  Deut.  xi,  80),  and  between 
those  waters  and  the  Mediterranean ;  specially  opposed 
to  the  "land  of  Gilead"— that  is,  the  hi^h  table-land 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii,  26, 82 ;  xxxiii, 
51 ;  Josh,  xxii,  32 ;  see  also  Gen.  xii,  5 ;  xxiii,  2, 19 ; 
xxxi,  18;  xxxiii,  18;  xxxv,  C;  xxxvii,  1 ;  xlviii,  4, 


7;  xlix,  80;  Num.  xiii,  2,  17;  xxxiii,  40,  51;  Josh, 
xvi,  2 ;  Judg.  xxi,  12).  True,  the  district  to  which 
the  name  of  "low  land"  is  thus  applied  contained 
many  very  elevated  spots:  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii, 
18),  Hebron  (xxiii,  19),  Bethel  (xxxv,  6),  Bethlehem 
(xlviii,  7),  Shiloh  (Josh,  xxi,  2;  Judg.  xxi,  12),  which 
are  all  stated  to  be  in  the  "land  of  Canaan."  But, 
high  as  the  level  of  much  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is,  there  are  several  things 
which  must  always  have  prevented  it  from  leaving  a 
marked  impression  of  general  elevation.  These  are, 
(1),  that  remarkable,  wide,  maritime  plain  over  which 
the  eye  ranges  for  miles  from  the  central  hills,  a  fea- 
ture of  the  country  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the 
most  casual  observer,  and  which  impresses  itself  most 
indelibly  on  the  recollection ;  (2),  the  still  deeper  and 
more  remarkable  and  impressive  hollow  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  a  view  into  which  may  be  commanded 
from  almost  any  of  the  heights  of  Central  Palestine ; 
and,  (3),  there  u  the  almost  constant  presence  of  the 
long  high  line  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which,  Arom  their  distance,  have  the  effSect  more  of  an 
enormous  cliff  than  of  a  mountain  range — looking 
down  on  the  more  broken  and  isolated  hills  of  Canaan, 
and  furnishing  a  constant  standard  of  height  before 
which  ever}'  thing  is  dwarfed.  These  considerations 
are  l)ased  upon  the  supposition  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  But 
this  is  not  countenanced  by  Scripture.  Canaan  was 
the  son  of  Ham.  He  and  his  whole  family  colonized 
Western  Syria,  and  while  the  whole  region  took  his 
name,  difllerent  sections  of  it  were  called  after  his  sons 
(Gen.  X,  15-20).  Aram  was  a  son  of  Shorn,  and  his 
descendants  colonized  the  country  of  Aram  (Gen.  x, 
21-31).  On  the  otiier  hand,  Aram  cannot,  at  least  ab- 
solutely, be  termed  a  "highland  region."  It  com« 
prised  the  vast  plains  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  westward  to  the  Orontes  and  Anti-Lihanus.  Ca- 
naan, on  the  whole,  however,  is  rather  a  hilly  country, 
with  strips  of  plain  along  the  coast.  In  one  pof  sage 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  low  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(Gen.  xiii,  12).  In  short,  the  terms  Aram  and  Ca- 
iman, if  bestowed  with  any  reference  to  the  compara- 
tive elevation  of  the  respective  countries,  have  a  mere- 
ly relative  significance;  the  latter  lying  nearer  the 
sea-coast,  while  the  former — especially  that  part  of  it 
where  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  originated — is  situated 
toward  the  interior  head-waters  of  the  great  river  Eu- 
phrates.    See  Aram. 

The  extent  and  boundaries  of  Canaan  are  given 
with  tolerable  exactness  in  the  Bible.  On  the  west 
the  sea  was  its  border  from  Sidon  to  Gaza  (Gen.  x, 
19).  On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  a  line  running 
i  from  Gaza  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in- 
cluding the  Jndaean  hills,  but  excluding  the  country 
of  the  Amalekites  (Gen.  x,  19;  Num.  xiii,  29).  The 
Jordan  was  the  eastern  boundary ;  no  part  of  Canaan 
lay  beyond  that  river  (Num.  xxxiii,  51;  Exod.  xvi, 
85,  with  Josh,  v,  12 ;  xxii,  11.  See  Reland,  Pakett, 
p.  8  sq.).  On  the  north,  Canaan  extended  as  far  as 
Hamath,  which  was  also  the  utmost  boundary  of  the 
'*  land  of  promise"  (Gen.  xvii,  8 ;  Num.  xxxiv,  8). 
The  coast  from  Sidon  northward  to  Arvad,  and  the 
ridge  of  Lebanon,  were  inhabited  by  Canaanites, 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in 
Canaan  proper  (Gen.  x,  15-19.  See  Bochart,  0pp.  i, 
308  sq. ;  Bcland,  Palaest,  p.  3  sq.).  For  geographical 
and  other  details,  see  Palestine. 

The  word  "Canaan,"  in  a  few  instances,  such  as 
Zeph.  ii,  5,  and  Matt,  xv,  22,  was  applied  to  the  low 
maritime  plains  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia  (comp.  Mark 
vii,  26 ;  and  see  Gksenius  on  Isa.  xxiii,  11).  In  the 
same  manner,  by  the  Greeks,  the  name  Xvd  was  used 
for  Phoenicia,  i.  e.  the  sea-side  plain  north  of  the  "  Tyr- 
ian  ladder"  (see  the  extract  in  Reland,  Palasi.  p.  7, 
and  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  G96),  and  by  the  later  Phoe- 
nicians, both  of  Phoenicia  proper  and  of  the  Punic  col- 
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onies  in  Africa  (Kenrick,  Phctmcia,  p.  40,  42,  460). 
The  name  ocean  in  this  sense  on  the  Egyptian  mon- 
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nments  as' well  as  on  Phoenician  coins  (Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Nvm.  iv,  409),  and  was  not  even  unknown  to  the  Car- 
thaginians (Gesenios,  Gesch.  d.  Jleh.  Sprach,  p.  16). 
The  Sept.  in  two  cases,  in  like  manner,  renders  the 
Hebrew  by  x*>ipa  rutv  ^oiviKwv  (Exod.  xvi,  85 ;  Josh. 
V,  12;  com  p.  v,  1),  as  they  do  **Canaanites'*  by 
^oivucfQ.  Again,  in  Nam.  xiii,  29,  ''The  Hittites, 
and  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amorites  dwell  in  the 
mountains ;  and  the  Ccuuxanites  dvxll  by  the  sta^  and  by 
the  coast  of  the  Jordan,"  In  2  Sam.  xxiv,  7,  the  Ca- 
naanitcs  are  distinguished  from  the  Hivites,  though 
the  Utter  were  descended  from  Canaan ;  and  in  sev- 
eral passaf^es  the  Canaanites  are  mentioned  with  the 
Hittites,  Amorites,  Jebusites,  etc.,  an  if  they  consti- 
tuted a  special  portion  of  the  population  (Exod.  iii,  8 ; 
Deut.  vii,  1 ;  Josh,  iii,  10).  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  these  limited  applications  of  the  name  is, 
that  while  some  of  the  trib^  which  inhabited  Syria 
retained  for  their  territories  the  name  of  their  common 
ancestor  Canaan,  others  preferred  taking,  as  a  dis- 
Unctive  appellation,  the  name  of  some  subsequent  head 
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or  chief  of  the  tribe.  The  very  same  practice  prevaili 
to  this  day  among  the  great  tribes  of  Arabia. — Smith, 
Diet.  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.     See  Canaanite. 

CANAAN,  Lanouaor  of  Cras  PBp,  lip  of  Ca- 

naan\  occurs  Isa.  xix,  18,  where  it  undoubtedly  des- 
ignates the  language  spoken  by  the  Jews.dwelling  in 
Palestine.  That  the  language  spoken  by  the  Canaan- 
ites was  substantially  identical  with  Hebrew  appears, 
1.  From  the  fact  that  the  proper  names  of  Canaanitish 
persons  and  places  are  Hebrew,  and  can  be  accounted 
for  etymologically  from  the  Hebrew  as  readily  as  He- 
brew proper  names  themselves  (thus  we  have  Abim- 
elech,  Kiijath-Saphcr,  etc.) ;  2.  Close  as  was  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  Hebrews  with  tlie  Canaanites,  there 
is  no  hint  of  their  needing  any  interpreter  to  mediate 
between  them,  which  renders  it  probable  that  their 
respective  languages  were  so  nearly  allied  to  each 
otlier  as  to  be  Fubstantially  the  same ;  8.  The  remains 
of  the  Phoenician  language,  which  was  undoubtedly 
Canaanitish,  bear  the  closest  analog}*^  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  are  best  explained  from  it,  which  proves  them  to 
be  substantially  the  same  language  (Bochart,  Geogr. 
Sacr.  ii,  col.  61)9  sq.,  ed.  1682). 

To  account  for  this,  some  have  supposed  that  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Hebrews  were  of  the  same  original 
stock,  and  that  the  account  in  Genesis  of  their  being 
descended  from  different  branches  of  the  Noachic  fam- 
ily is  a  fiction  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  national  big- 
otry on  the  part  of  the  writer.  But  this  is  a  hypothesis 
utterly  without  foundation,  and  which  carries  its  own 
confutation  in  itself;  for,  had  national  bigotry  directed 
the  writer,  he  would  have  excluded  the  Edoroites,  the 
Ammonites,  the  Moabitcs,  from  the  Shemitic  family, 
as  well  as  the  Canaanites ;  nay,  he  would  hardly  have 
allowed  the  Canaanites  to  claim  descent  from  the  right- 
eous Noah.  The  list  of  the  nations  in  Gen.  xi  is  ac- 
cepted by  some  of  the  most  learned  and  unfettered 
scholars  of  Germany  as  a  valnaMo  and  tnistworthy 
document  (Knobel,  l^lkertoftl  dtr  Cenegt'g^  If^bO;  Ber- 
theau,  Beitrdge^  p.  174,  179).  See  Ethnooraphy. 
But  if  these  were  different  races,  how  came  they  to 
have  the  same  language?  Knobel  thinks  that  the 
country  was  first  occupied  by  a  Shemitic  race,  the  de- 
scendants of  Lud,  and  that  the  Hamites  were  immi- 
grants who  adopted  the  language  of  the  country  into 
which  they  came  (p.  204  sq.).  On  the  other  hand, 
Grotitts,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  Abra- 
ham acquired  the  language  of  the  country  into  which 
he  came,  and  that  Hebrew  is  consequently  a  Hamitic 
and  not  a  Shemitic  language  (Grotius,  Dissfri.  de  Ling. 
J/eb.f  prefixed  to  his  Commentary;  Le  Clerc,  De  Ling, 
lieb. ;  Beke,  Origines  BibUcce^  p.  2C0 ;  Winning,  Man- 
vol  of  Compear.  Philology^  p.  275) :  by  some  later  writ- 
ers Abraham^s  native  tongue  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Indo- Germanic  or  Arian.  On  the  contran',  mopt 
maintain  that  Abraham  retained  the  use  of  the  pri- 
meval language,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  Cenaan  ; 
contending  that,  had  he  borrowed  the  language  of  the 
country  into  which  he  came,  the  result  would  have 
been  a  less  pure  language  than  the  Hebrew,  and  we 
should  have  found  in  it  traces  of  idolatrous  notions 
and  usages  (Havemick,  Einleit.  l/il,  E.  T.  p.  138;  Pa- 
reau,  Jntt.  Merp.  p.  25,  E.  T.  i,  27).  This  last  is  the 
oldest  opinion,  and  there  is  much  to  be  urged  in  its 
fitvor.  It  leaves,  however,  the  close  afllinity  of  the 
language  of  Abraham  and  that  of  the  Canaanites  un- 
accounted for.  The  hypothesis  that  Abraham  ac- 
quired the  language  of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  this 
remained  in  his  family,  if  admissible,  would  account 
not  only  for  the  afiinity  of  the  Hebrew  tnd  Phcenician 
tongues,  but  for  the  ease  with  which  Abraham  and  his 
son  made  themselves  understood  in  Egypt,  and  for  the 
afSnity  of  the  ancient  Eg^'ptian  and  several  modem 
African  languages  with  the  Hebrew.  (See  Bleek, 
Einleit.  ins  A.  T.  p.  61  sq. ;  J.  G.  Muller,  in  Herzog's 
ReaUEncyklop.  vii,  240.)  —Kitto,  s.  v. 
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Ca'naluiite  (Heb.,  usaalh'  in  the  sing.,  and  with 
the  ari.yhak'Kenadn%^j  '^3?33ri,  i.  c.  accurately  accord- 
ing to  Hebrew  usage  [Geseniu?,  Ileb.  Gram,  §  107], 
"the  Canaanite;''  but  in  the  Auth.  Vera.,  with  few 
exceptions,  rendered  as  plural,  and  therefore  indis- 
tinguishable from  C^pT^S),  Kenaamm\  which  also, 
but  unfrequentlv,  occura ;  Sept.  generally  \avavatoQ 
[or  Xavavdioi] ;  but  ^o'lviiy  Exod.  vi,  15 ;  comp.  Josh. 
V,  1 ;  Vulg.  Chananeiu\  properly  a  designation  of  the 
descendants  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  and  grandson 
of  Noah,  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan  and  the 
adjoining  districts.     See  Canaan. 

1.  Componeni  TYibes. — 1.  These  are  most  frequent- 
ly enumerated  in  the  formula  used  in  the  command 
and  statement  of  their  extermination  by  the  Israel- 
ites, which,  however,  a^umes  the  following  different 
shapes : 

(1.)  Six  nations:  the  Canaanites,  Hittttes,  Amo- 
rites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites.  This  is  the 
usual  form,  and,  with  some  variation  in  the  order  of 
the  names,  it  is  found  in  Exod.  iii,  8,  17 ;  xxiii,  28 ; 
xxxiii,  2 ;  xxxlv,  11 ;  Dent,  xx,  17;  Josh,  ix,  1 ;  xii, 
8 ;  Judg.  iii,  5.  In  Exod.  xiii,  6,  the  same  names  are 
given  with  the  omission  of  the  Perizzites. 

(2.)  With  the  addition  of  the  Girgashites,  making 
up  the  mystic  number  seven  (Deut.  vit,  1 ;  Josh,  iii, 
10;  xxiv,  11).  The  Girgashites  are  retained  and  the 
Hivites  omitted  in  Neh.  ix,  8  (comp.  Ezr.  ix,  1). 

(8.)  In  Exod.  xxiii,  28,  we  find  the  Canaanite,  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Hivite. 

(4.)  The  list  often  nations  in  Gen.  xv,J.9-21  (where 
the  Kenites,  the  Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites  are 
added),  includes  some  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  prol>- 
ably  some  on  the  south  of  Palestine. 

(5.)  In  1  Kings  ix,  20,  the  Canaanites  are  omitted 
from  the  list. 

2.  Besides  these  there  were  several  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites  who  lived  beyond  the  bordcra  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land  northward.  These  were  the  Arlcites,  Si- 
nites,  Arvadites,  Zemarites,  and  Hamathites  (Gen.  x, 
17,  18),  with  whom,  of  coarse,  the  Israelites  had  no 
concern.  There  were  also  other  tribes  of  Canaanitish 
origin  (or  possibly  other  names  given  to  sonie  of  those 
alreadj*^  mentioned),  who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Is- 
raelites. The  chief  of  these  were  the  Amalekites,  tho 
Anakites,  and  tho  Sephaim  (or  "giants,"  as  they  are 
frequently  called  in  our  translation).  See  each  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  in  theb  alphabetical 
place. 

II.  Geographical  Distributum. — In  this  respect  the 
term  ^*  Canaanite"  is  used  in  two  senses,  a  limited 
and  a  wide  application. 

1.  For  the  tribe  of  "the  Canaanites"  on! v— the 
dwellera  in  the  lowland,  i.  e.  **who  dwelt  by  the  sea 
and  by  the  coasts  of  Jordan"  (Num.  xiii,  29).  The 
whole  of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  might,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  in  some  sense  called  a  '*  lowland"  as  compared 
with  the  loftier  and  more  extended  tracts  on  the  east ; 
but  there  was  a  part  of  this  western  country  which 
was  still  more  emphatically  a  "  lowland."  (a.)  There 
were  the  plains  lying  between  the  shore  of  tho  Medi- 
terranean and  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin,  Judah, 
and  Ephraim — the  Shephelah,  or  plain  of  Philistia,  on 
the  south ;  that  of  Sharon,  between  Jaffd  and  Carmel ; 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  the  rear  of  the  bay 
of  Akka;  and,  lastly,  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  contain- 
ing Tyre,  Sidon,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  that  nation. 
(6.)  But  separated  entirely  from  these  was  the  still 
lower  region  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  or  Arabah  (q.  v.), 
the  modem  Gh/k^  a  region  which  extended  in  length 
from  the  sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gennesareth)  to  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea  about  120  miles,  with  a  width  of  from 
8  to  14.  The  climate  of  these  sunken  refrions,  espe- 
cially of  the  valley  of  tho  Jordan,  is  so  peculiar,  that  it 
is  natural  to  find  them  the  special  possession  of  one 
tribe.     "Amalek" — so  runs  one  of  the  earliest  and 


most  precise  statements  in  the  ancient  records  of  Scrip- 
ture—"Amalek  dwells  in  the  land  of  the  south;  and 
the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite  dwell 
in  the  mountains ;  and  the  Canaanite  dwells  by  the 
sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan"  (Num.  xiii,  29).  This 
describes  the  division  of  the  country  a  few  years  only 
before  the  conquest.  But  there  had  been  little  or  no 
variation  for  centuries.  In  the  notice  which  purports 
to  be  the  earliest  of  all,  the  seats  of  the  Canaanite 
tribe — as  distinguished  from  the  sister  tribes  of  Zidon, 
the  Hlttites,  Amorites,  and  the  other  descendants  of 
Canaan — are  given  as  on  the  sea^shore  from  Zidon  to 
Gaza,  and  in  the  Jordan  Valley  to  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
and  Lasha  (afterward  Callirrhoe),  on  the  shore  of  tho 
present  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  x,  18-20).  In  Josh,  xi,  8,  at 
a  time  when  the  Israelites  were  actually  in  the  west- 
em  country,  this  is  expressed  more  broadly.  "The 
Canaanite  on  the  east  and  the  west"  is  carefully  dis- 
tinguished fh>m  the  Amorite  who  held  "the  moun- 
tain" in  the  centre  of  the  country.  In  Josh,  xiii,  2,  3, 
we  are  told  with  more  detail  that  *'all  tho  'circles' 

(nib-^ba)  of  the  PhUistmes . . .  from  Sihor  (?  tho  W(u2y 

el-ArisK)  unto  Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to  tho  Ca- 
naanite." Later  still,  tho  Canaanites  are  still  dwell- 
ing in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  —  Bctb- 
shcan ;  tho  plain  of  Esdraelon — Taanach,  Iblcam,  and 
Megiddo ;  the  plain  of  Sharon — Dor ;  and  also  on  tho 
plain  of  Phoenicia — Accho  and  Zidon.  Hero  were  col- 
lected the  chariots  which  formed  a  prominent  part  of 
their  armies  (Judg.  i,  19;  iv,  8;  Josh,  xvii,  16),  and 
which  could  indeed  be  driven  nowhere  but  in  these 
level  lowlands  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palest,  p.  184). 

The  plains  which  thus  appear  to  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Canaanites,  specially  so  called,  were  not 
only  of  great  extent ;  they  were  also  the  richest  and 
most  important  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  was  ono  of  the  reasons  why — 

2.  The  name  ''Canaanite"  is  also  applied  as  a  gen- 
eral nanio  for  tho  non-Israelite  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
as  we  have  already  seen  was  tho  case  with  "  Canaan." 
Instances  of  thb  arc  Gen.  xii,  G ;  Num.  xxi,  8,  where 
the  name  is  applied  to  dwellers  in  tho  south,  who  in 
xiii,  29,  are  called  Amalekites ;  Judg.  i,  10,  with  which 
comp.  Gen.  xiv,  18,  and  xiii,  18,  and  Josh,  x,  5,  where 
Hebron,  the  highest  land  in  Palestine,  is  stated  to  bo 
Amorito;  and  Gen.  xiii,  12,  where  tho  "land  of  Ca- 
naan" is  distinguished  from  the  very  Jordan  Valley  it- 
self. See  also  Gen.  xxiv,  8,  87 ;  comp.  xxviii,  2,  G ; 
Exod.  xiii,  11;  comp.  5.  But  in  many  of  its  occur- 
rences it  is  difficult  to  know  in  which  category  to  place 
the  word.  Thus,  in  Gen.  i,  11 :  if  the  floor  of  A  tad 
was  at  Bethhogla,  close  to  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan, 
"the  Canaanites"  must  be  intended  in  the  narrower 
and  stricter  sense;  but  tho  expression  ''inhabitants 
of  the  land"  appcara  as  if  intended  to  be  more  general. 
Again,  in  Gen.  x,  18, 10,  where  some  believe  tho  trilxj 
to  be  intended,  Gesenius  takes  it  to  apply  to  the  whole 
of  the  Canaanite  nations.  But  in  these  and  other  sim- 
ilar instance?,  allowance  must  surely  be  mado  for  tho 
difierent  dates  at  which  the  various  records  thus  com- 
pared were  composed ;  and,  besides  this,  it  b  difficult 
to  estimate  how  accurate  a  knowledge  tho  Israelitea 
may  have  possessed  of  a  set  of  petty  nations,  from 
whom  they  had  been  entirely  removed  for  four  hundred 
years,  and  with  whom  they  were  now  again  brought 
into  contact  only  that  they  might  exterminate  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  Again,  before  wo  can  solve  such 
questions,  we  ought  also  to  know  more  than  we  do  of 
the  usages  and  circnm. stances  of  people  who  differed 
not  only  from  ourselves,  but  also  possibly  in  a  mate- 
rial degree  from  the  Orientals  of  the  present  day.  The 
tribe  who  possessed  the  ancient  city  of  Hebron,  be- 
sides being,  as  shown  above,  called  interehangeably 
Canaanites  and  Amorite?,  are  in  a  third  passage  (Gen. 
xxiii)  called  the  children  of  Heth,  or  Hittitcs  (comp. 
also  xxvii.  4C,  with  xxviii,  1,  6).     The  Canaanites 
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who  were  dwelling  in  the  land  of  the  south  when  the 
Israelitee  made  their  attack  on  it  may  have  been  driven 
to  these  higher  and  more  barren  grounds  hy  some 
other  tribes,  possibly  by  the  Philistines  who  displaced 
the  Avitep,  also  dwellers  in  the  low  country  (Deut. 
ii,  23).  See  Kurtz,  Hitt.  of  the  Old  Covenant,  vol.  i, 
§  45.— ^mith,  Did.  s.  v. 

III.  llUtory  of  the  Canaanitish  Raee.-^The  Israel- 
ites were  delivered  firom  Egypt  under  Moees,  in  order 
that  they  might  take  possession  of  the  land  which  God 
had  promised  to  their  fathers.  This  country  was  then 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  as  described 
above.  These  nations,  and  especially  the  six  or  seven 
so  frequently  mentioned  by  name,  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  dispossess  and  utterly  to  destroy  (Exod. 
xxiii,  23;  Num.  xxxui,  53;  Deut.  xx,  16, 17).  The 
destruction,  however,  was  not  to  be  accomplished  at 
once.  The  promise  on  the  part  of  God  was  that  he 
would  '^put  out  those  nations  by  little  and  little,*'  and 
the  command  to  the  Israelites  corresponded  with  it; 
the  reason  given  being  *Mest  the  beasts  of  the  field  in- 
crease upon  thee"  (Exod.  xxiii,  29;  t>eut.  vii,  S2). 

The  destructive  war  commenced  with  an  attack  on 
the  Israelites  by  Arad,  king  of  the  Canaanites,  which 
issued  in  the  destruction  of  several  cities  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Palestine,  to  which  the  name  of  Hor- 
mah  was  given  (Num.  xxi,  1-8).  The  Israelites,  how- 
ever, did  not  follow  up  this  victor}',  which  was  simply 
the  consequence  of  an  unprovoked  assault  on  them ; 
but  turning  back,  and  compassing  the  land  of  Edom, 
they  attempted  to  pass  through  the  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the 
Amoritcs.  Their  passage  being  refused,  and  an  at- 
tack made  on  them  by  Sihon,  Icing  of  the  Amorites, 
they  not  only  forced  their  way  through  his  land,  but 
destroyed  its  inliabitantfi,  and,  proceeding  onward  to- 
ward the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Bashan,  they  in  like 
manner  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  and 
slew  Og,  their  king,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Rephaim, 
or  giants  (Deut.  iil,  11).  TIic  tract  of  which  they  thus 
became  possessed  was  subsequently  allotted  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  hAt  tribe  of  Ala^ 
nasseh.     See  Exodb. 

After  the  death  of  Moses,  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Jordan,  and,  under  the  conduct*  of  Joshua,  took  pos- 
session of  the  greater  part  of  the  Promised  Land,  and 
destroyed  its  inhabitants.  Several  cities,  however, 
still  held  out,  particularly  Jebus,  afterward  Jerusalem, 
which  was  not  taken  till  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam. 
v,  6),  and  Sidon,  which  seems  never  to  have  yielded  to 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  to  whom  it  was  nominally  allotted 
(Judg.  i,  31).  Scattered  portions  also  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  nations  escaped,  and  were  frequently  strong 
enough  to  harass,  though  not  to  dispossess,  the  Israel- 
ites. The  inhabitants  of  Gibcon,  a  tribo  of  the  Hi- 
vites,  made  peace  by  stratagem,  and  thus  escaped  the 
destruction  of  their  feUow-countrymen.  Individuals 
from  among  the  Canaanites  seem,  in  later  times,  to 
have  united  themselves,  in  some  way,  to  the  Israel- 
ites, and  not  only  to  have  lived  in  peace,  but  to  have 
been  capable  of  holding  places  of  honor  and  power : 
thus  Uriah,  one  of  David's  captains,  was  a  Hittite 
(1  Chron.  xi,  41).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the 
kingdom  had  attained  its  highest  glory  and  greatest 
power,  all  the  remnants  of  these  nations  were  made 
tributary,  and  bond-service  was  exacted  from  them 
(1  Kings  ix,  20).  The  Girgashites  seem  to  have  been 
either  wholly  destroyed  or  absorbed  in  other  tribes. 
We  find  no  mention  of  them  subsequent  to  the  book 
of  Joshua;  and  the  opinion  that  the  Gergesenes,  or 
Gadarenes,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  were  their  de- 
scendants, has  little  evidence,  except  the  similarity 
of  names,  to  support  it  (RosenmQller,  Scholia,  in  Gen. 
X,  16 ;  Reland,  Palastina,  i,  27,  p.  138).  The  Anakites 
were  completely  destroyed  by  Jof^hua  except  in  three 
cities^  Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh,  xi,  21-23) ;  and 
the  powerful  nation  of  the  Amalekites,  many  times  de- 
ll.—E 


feated  and  continually  harassing  the  Israelites,  were 
at  last  totally  destroyed  by  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1 
Chron.  iv,  43).  Even  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  there  were  survivors 
of  five  of  the  Canaan itish  nations,  with  whom  alliances 
had  been  made  by  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  commands 
which  had  been  given  them.  Some  of  the  Canaanites, 
according  to  ancient  tradition  (see  D'Herbelot,  BiHh 
lioth.  Orient,  s.  v.  Falasthin),  left  the  land  of  Canaan 
on  the  approach  of  Joshua,  and  emigrated  to  the  coast 
of  Africa  (to  Armenia,  according  to  Ritter,  Erdk.  vii, 
585).  Procopius  {De  Bello  Vandalico,  ii,  10)  reUtes 
that  there  were  in  Numidia,  at  Tigisis  (Kn^w),  two 
columns,  on  wliich  were  inscribed,  in  PhoDuician  char- 
acters, **  We  arc  those  who  fled  fVom  the  face  of  Joshua, 
the  robber,  the  son  of  Naue."  (See  Bochart,  PhaUg, 
i,  24;  Michaelis,  Ijattt  ofMotei,  art.  31,  vol.  i,  p.  176, 
Smith's  transl. ;  Bachiene,  I,  ii,  1  pq. ;  llichaelis,  Spici- 
Uff,  i,  166  sq. ;  Hamelsveld,  iii,  31  sq.) — Kitto,  Cyclop. 
s.  V.     See  Phcenicia. 

IV.  Characteristics. — Bej-ond  their  chariots  (see 
above)  we  have  no  clew  to  any  manners  or  cuEtoms 
of  the  Canaanites.  Like 
the  Phoenicians,  they  were 
probably  given  to  com- 
merce, and  thus  the  name 
doubtless  became  in  later 
times  an  occasional  svno- 
nym  for  a  merchant  (Job 
xli,  6;  Prov.  xxxi,  24; 
comp.  Isa.  xxiii,  8,  11 ; 
Hos.  xii,  2;  Zeph.  i,  11. 
See  Kcnrick,  Phanicidj  p. 
232).  Under  the  name 
Kan-:n%  they  appear  on 
the  Eg3'ptian  monument?, 
distinguished  by  a  coat  of 
mail  and  helmet,  and  the 
use  of  spears,  javelins,  and 
a  batde-axe  similar  to 
that  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson, 
i,  403,  abridgm.). 

Of  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  little  can  be  said. 
On  the  one  hand,  being — if  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  x 
be  rightly  understood — Hamites,  there  could  be  no  af- 
finity between  their  language  and  that  of  the  Israelites 
who  were  descendants  of  Shem.  On  the  other  is  the 
fact  that  Abram  and  Jacob,  shortl}'  after  their  entrance 
to  the  country,  seem  able  to  hold  converse  with  them, 
and  also  that  the  names  of  Canaanite  persons  and 
places  which  we  possef  s  are  translatable  into  Hebrew. 
Such  are  Melchizedek,  Hamor,  Shechem,  Sisera,  Eph- 
rath,  and  also  a  great  number  of  the  names  of  places. 
(For  an  examination  of  this  interesting  but  obscure 
subject,  see  Gcsenius,  Hebr.  Spr,  p.  22^225.)  See 
Canaan,  Lang d age  of. 

The  '*  Nethinim,"  or  servants  of  the  Temple,  seem 
to  have  originated  in  the  dedication  of  captives  taken 
in  war  from  the  petty  states  surrounding  the  Israel- 
ites. See  Nethinim.  If  this  was  the  case,  and  if 
they  were  maintained  in  number  from  similar  sources, 
there  must  be  manv  non-Israelite  names  in  the  lists 
of  their  families  which  we  possess  in  Ezra  ii,  43-54 ; 
Neh.  vii,  46-56.  Several  of  the  names  in  these  cata- 
logues, such  as  Sisera,  Mehunim;  Ncphushim,  are  the 
same  as  those  which  we  know  to  be  foreign,  and  doubt- 
less others  would  be  found  on  examination.  The  Gil- 
eonitea  especially  were  native  Canaanites,  who,  al- 
though reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  were  allowed  to 
exist  among  the  Israelites.     See  Gibeokite. 

V.  Conquest  of  Canian. — The  arbitrary  and  forei- 
ble  invasion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites, 
the  violent  and  absolute  dispossession  of  its  inhabit- 
ants by  them,  and  the  appropriation  of  their  property 
— above  all,  the  avowed  purpose  and  actual  warfare 
of  utter  extermination  on  their  part  respecting  tho^e 
who  had  never  misused  them,  against  whom  they 
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ooold  neither  exhibit  nor  pretend  to  any  0iich  claim 
as  is  acknowledged  as  a  cause  of  hostility  or  right  to 
the  soil  among  civilized  nations,  has  g^ven  grave  of- 
fence to  modem  rationalists,  and  occasioned  no  little 
difficulty  to  pious  believers  in  the  economy  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  example  haa  even  been  pleaded  in 
justification  of  the  shameful  outrages  committed  by 
Christians  upon  the  North-American  Indians,  as  it 
was  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  savage  campaigns 
against  the  peaceful  and  highly  cultivated  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  relent- 
less spirit  evinced  in  the  sanguinary  history  of  the 
Exode  was  largelj*  reflected  in  the  stem  and  martial 
zeal  of  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans.  Without  at- 
tempting to  vindicate  all  the  details  of  the  war  under 
Joshua,  which  in  some  instances  (e.  g.  in  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  punishment  of  Achan  [q.  v.], 
who,  by  reason  of  his  complicity  with  the  Canaanites 
in  respect  to  the  ban  against  them,  was  regarded  as  a 
traitor,  and  dealt  with  summarily,  as  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, or  rather  by  **  lynch-law")  appear^  to  have  tran- 
scended even  the  rigorous  programme  contemplated 
in  its  inception,  although  it  probably  went  no  farther 
in  severity  than  the  rude  judgment  of  those  charged 
with  or  engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  scheme  deem- 
ed needful  for  the  ends  in  view,  we  are  yet  called 
upon  to  investigate  the  grounds  upon  which  the  meaa- 
ure,  as  a  whole,  has  been  defended  or  may  be  justi- 
fied ;  and  this  is  the  more  imperative,  inasmuch  as  the 
warfare  and  occupation  themselves  were  not  simply 
suffered  while  in  progress,  or  passed  over  as  unavoid- 
able after  their  occurrence,  but  positively,  repeatedly, 
and  strictly  enjoined,  with  nil  tiieir  essential  features 
of  so-called  atrocity  or  injustice,  by  special  divine 
command,  accompanied  by  the  most  awful  sanctions 
direct  ftrom  heaven  itself.  The  question  properly  re- 
lates to  two  somewhat  distinct  points:  1.  The  right 
orthe  Israelites  to  the  territory  itself,  and,  2.  The  mo- 
rality of  warfare  in  which  no  quarter  was  to  be  given, 
and  no  property  of  the  enemy  to  be  spared ;  the  con- 
sideration of  these,  however,  is  so  connected,  both  in 
the  similarity  of  the  objections  and  the  common  ground 
of  vindication,  that  we  may  most  conveniently  treat 
them  together. 

**Many  have  asserted,  in  order  to  alleviate  tho  dif- 
ficulty, that  an  allotment  of  the  world  was  made  by 
Noah  to  his  three  sons,  and  that  by  this  allotment  the 
Land  of  Promise  fell  to  the  share  of  Shem ;  that  the 
descendants  of  Ham  were  therefore  usurpers  and  in- 
terlopers, and  that,  on  this  ground,  the  Israelites,  as 
the  descendants  of  Shem,  had  the  right  to  dispossess 
them.  This  explanation  is  as  old  as  Epiphaniua,  who 
thus  answered  the  objection  of  the  Manichaeans.  Oth- 
ers justify  the  war  on  tho  ground  that  the  Canaanites 
were  the  first  aggressors — a  justification  which  ap- 
plies only  to  the  territory  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  Michaelis,  to  whom  we  must  refer  for  a 
lengthened  investigation  of  the  subject  (Jjxws  of  Mo* 
««#,  §  29,  vol.  i,  p.  111-179,  Smithes  transl.),  dissatis- 
fied with  these  and  other  attempted  apologies,  asserts 
that  the  Israelites  had  a  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
as  the  common  pasture-land  of  their  herdsmen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  undisturbed  possession  and  appropria- 
tion of  it  from  the  time  of  Abraham  till  tho  departure 
of  Jacob  into  Egypt;  that  this  claim  had  never  been 
relinquished,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Canaanites, 
and  that  therefore  the  Israelites  only  took  possession 
of  that  which  belonged  to  them.  The  same  hypoth- 
esis is  maintained  by  Jahn  (JIthrtw  Commontoealth, 
ch.  ii,  §  X,  Stowe's  transl.).  In  the  Fragments  at- 
tached to  Tuylor's  edition  of  Calmet*s  Dictionary  (iv, 
95,  96)  another  ground  of  justification  is  sought  in  the 
supposed  identity  of  race  of  the  Ez^'ptian  dynasty 
under  which  tho  Israelites  were  oppressed  with  tho 
tribes  that  overran  Canaan,  so  that  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  was  merely  an  act  of  retributive  justice 
for  tho  injuries  which  their  compatriots  in  Egypt  had 


inflicted  on  the  Israelites.  To  all  thaae  and  similat 
attempts  to  justify,  on  the  ground  of  Upai  rigiht,  the 
forcible  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  Israelites,  and 
the  extermination  (at  least  to  a  great  extent)  of  the 
existing  occupants,  it  is  to  be  objected  that  no  such 
reason  as  any  of  these  is  hinted  at  in  the  sacred  re^* 
ord.  The  right  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  is 
there  rested  simply  on  the  divine  command  to  do  so. 
That  the  Israelites  were  instruments  in  God's  hand  is 
a  lesson  not  only  continually  impressod  on  their  minds 
by  the  teaching  of  Hoses,  but  enforced  by  their  de- 
feat whenever  they  relied  on  their  own  strength. 
That  there  may  have  been  grounds  of  justification,  on 
the  plea  of  human  or  legal  right,  ought  not,  indeed, 
to  be  denied ;  but  it  is,  we  imagine,  quite  clear,  fh>m 
the  numerous  attempts  to  find  what  these  groundfl 
were,  that  they  are  not  stated  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  to  seek  for  thom  as  though  they  were  necessary 
to  the  justification  of  the  Israelites,  seems  to  be  an 
abandonment  of  the  high  ground  on  which  alone  their 
justification  can  be  safely  rested — the  express  com- 
mand of  God. 

**  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  shiflingithe  diffi- 
culty, and  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  exculpate  the 
Israelites  from  the  charges  of  robbery  and  murder,  in 
their  making  war  without  leffcU  ground,  we  lower  the 
character  of  the  Being  whose  commands  they  obeyed, 
and  throw  doubt  on  those  commands  being  really 
given  by  God.  This  has  indeed  been  a  favorite  ob- 
jection of  infidels  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Such  objecton  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  God  has  not  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
men  as  he  sees  fit,  and  whether  an  exterminating  war, 
from  which  there  was  at  least  an  opportunity  of  es- 
cape by  flight,  is  at  all  more  opposed  to  our  notions 
of  justice  than  a  destroying  flood,  or  earthquake,  or 
pestilence.  Again,  whether  the  fact  of  making  a 
chosen  nation  of  Bis  wonhippcrs  the  instrument  of 
punishing  those  whose  wickedness  was  notoriously 
great,  did  not  much  more  impressively  vindicate  his 
character  as  the  only  God,  who  *will  not  give  his' 
glor}'  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven  images,' 
than  if  the  punishment  had  been  brought  about  by 
natural  causes.  Such  considerations  as  these  must, 
we  apprehend,  silence  those  who  complain  of  injustice 
done  to  the  Canaanites.  But  then  it  is  objected  fur- 
ther tliat  such  an  arrangement  is  fraught  with  evil  to 
those  who  are  made  the  instruments  of  punishment, 
and,  as  an  example,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  abused 
by  all  who  have  the  power  to  persecute.  As  to  the 
first  of  these  objections,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  never  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Israelites ;  that  they  were  continually  remind- 
ed that  it  was  for  the  wickedness  of  those  nations  that 
they  were  driven  out ;  and,  above  all,  that  the}'  them- 
selves would  be  exposed  to  similar  punishment  if  they 
were  seduced  into  idolatry,  an  evil  to  which  thoy  were 
especially  prone.  As  to  the  example,  it  can  apply  to 
no  case  where  there  is  not  an  equally  clear  expression 
of  God's  will.  A  person  without  such  a  commission 
has  no  more  right  to  plead  the  example  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  justification  of  bis  exterminating  or  even  har- 
assing those  whom  he  imagines  to  be  God's  enemies, 
than  to  plead  tho  example  of  Moses  in  justification  of 
his  promulgating  a  now  law  purporting  to  come  from 
God.  In  a  word,  tho  justification  of  the  Israelites,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  is  to  be  sought  in  this  alone,  that  they 
were  clearly  commissioned  by  God  to  accomplish  this 
work  of  judgment,  thus  at  once  giving  public  testi- 
mony to,  and  receiving  an  awful  impression  of  His 
power  and  authority,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  check 
tho  outrageous  idolatf}'  into  which  almost  the  whole 
world  had  sunk"  (Kitto,  Cydop.  s.  v.). 

See  Kitto,  Pict,  I  fist,  of  the  Jews,  i,  886  sq.;  also 
Dnfy  Bible  lOuslr.  ii,  285  sq. ;  Bp.  Sherlock,  Works,  v ; 
Drew,  Script.  Studies,  p.  122  sq. ;  Paley,  Sermons,  p. 
429 ;  Mill,  Sermons  (1845),  p.  117 ;  Simeon,  Works,  i\, 
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996;  Sc0tt,  The  ExHrpation  of  the  Canaanitet  (Ser- 
mom,  i,  293  Bq.);  Pitman,  Deiruetum  of  the  Canaan- 
ii€M  {Enter  8erm.  i,  481  sq.) ;  Bp.  Monts,  ExtermmtP' 
turn  of  the  Cvmaamiiee  {8ermoH$,  iii,  185  sq.);  Be^Join, 
Vmi^catUm,  etc.  (Lond.  1797);  Sfciebritx,  De  jtuiUia 
belU  adv.  Canamiat  (Hal.  1769);  Robert,  Canaa  beOi 
iMraelitici  adv.  Cananaoe  (Marb.  1778);  Nonne,  De 
juHiiia  flfnioiwH  ftraeHteaitm  adv.  Cantmaot  (Brem. 
1755) ;  Schubert,  DejtuUiia  belli  m  Cananaoe  (Greift  w. 
1767);  Hengstenberg,  AvIheiUicitif  of  the  Pentaieuckj 
ii,  887  sq. 

CANAANITE,  or  rather  Caicawite  (Recelred 
Text  [with  the  Codex  Sinaiticus],  o  KavavtTrfQ ;  Co- 
dex A,  Kavaviirrig ;  Lachm.  with  B  C,  o  KavavaioQ ;, 
D,  Xavavacoc ;  Vulg.  Chananeus),  the  designation  of 
the  apostle  Simon,  otherwise  known  as  "  Simon  Ze- 
lotes."  It  oocors  in  Matt,  x,  4 ;  Mark  iii,  18.  This 
word  does  not  signify  a  descendant  of  Canaan,  that 
being  in  the  Greek  both  of  the  Sept  and  the  N.  T. 
Xavavaioc  =  "^S^SS  (comp.  Matt,  xy,  22  with  Mark 
Til,  26).  Nor  does  it  signify,  as  has  been  suggested, 
a  natLTO  of  Kana,  since  that  would  probably  be  Ka- 

vinK.  But  it  comes  from  the  Heb.  KSg,  katma^, 
Kolaiu,  or  rather  from  the  Chaldee  *}M9^,  Kananf^  or 
Syriac  Kanemfek,  by  which  the  Jewish  sect  or  fkc- 
tton  of  **the  Zealots" — so  prominent  in  the  last  days 
of  Jerusalem — was  designated  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex, 
Talm.  col.  2060).  This  Syriac  word  b  the  reading  of 
the  Peshito  version.  The  Greek  equiv^ent  is  Zif- 
ActfTiTCf  Zelotee^  and  this  Luke  (vi,  15 ;  Acts  i,  13)  has 
correctly  preserved.  Matthew  and  Mark,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  have  literally  transferred  the  Syriac  word, 
as  the  Sept.  did  frequently  before  them.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Cureton  does  (NUrian 
Rec.  Ixxxvii),  thet  they  mistook  the  word  for  Kena*- 
aiufeh  =  XavavaXog,  a  Canaanite  or  descendant  of 
Canaan.  The  Evangelists  could  hardly  commit  such 
an  error,  whatever  subsequent  transcribera  of  their 
works  may  have  done.  But  that  this  meaning  was 
afterward  attached  to  the  word  is  plain  from  the  read- 
ings of  the  Codex  Bezie  (D)  and  the  Vulgate  above. 
The  spelling  of  the  A.  Y.  has  doubtless  led  many  to 
the  same  conclusion ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were 
altered  to  **  Kananite,"  or  some  other  form  (as  was 
done  in  the  late  revision  by  the  Am.  Bib.  Society, 
whose  **  standard**  text  had  **Cananite*')  distinguish- 
ed from  the  well-known  one  in  which  it  now  stands. — 
Smith,  Diet.  s.  v.     See  Zelotes. 

Cancellaxii  (Chancellors,  lay),  one  of  the  in- 
ferior classes  of  servants  of  the  ancient  Church  and 
clergy.  *The  precise  nature  of  their  duties  is  doubtful. 
Bingham  supposes  them  to  have  had  some  such  office 
in  the  Church  as  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  state, 
and  that  they  acted  as  guards  of  the  judge's  consistory. 
Others  suppose  them  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
nfndici  or  deftneoresy  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  to  act  as  superintendents  of 
the  ocptote,  and  to  see  that  all  clerks  attended  the  cele- 
bration of  morning  and  evening  service  in  the  Church.'* 
— Bingham,  Orig,  Ecclee.  bk.  iii,  cb.  xi,  §  6 ;  Farrar, 
Ecd.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Canoelll,  a  lattice  or  balustrade ;  the  rail  separa- 
ting the  altar  from  the  nave,  in  ancient  churches,  was 
called  eamodli.     See  Chakceu 

Canoellna,  a  word  occasionally  used  in  the  mean- 
ing of  pulpil.  As  the  size  of  churches  increased, 
preaching  in  the  chancel  became  very  difficult,  and  it 
often  happened  that  the  officiating  bishop  or  presby- 
ter was  inaudible  on  account  of  his  great  distance  ft*om 
the  people.  Hence  a  custom  was  introduced  of  plac- 
ing a  tuffgettmiy  or  pulpit,  from  which  the  preacher  de- 
livered the  sermon,  in  fivnt  of  the  partition  which  di- 
vided the  chancel  from  the  nave.  It  was  therefore 
called,  in  consequence  of  its  position,  eaneelltu. — Far- 
rar, Eed,  Diet,  s.  ▼. 


Can'dacd  (KavBoKri :  Hiller  compares  the  Ethio- 
pic  *^3p,  he  ruled,  and  p'T,  a  slavCy  as  the  Ethiopian 
kings  are  still  in  Oriental  phrase  styled  ''prince  of 
servants"  [Simonis,  Onom.  N.  T.  p.  88] ;  but  the  name 
itself  is  written  '^S'TSn,  ehcmdakiy  in  Ethiopic ;  comp. 
Ludolf,  ffist.  jEth.  iii,  2,  7),  was  the  name  of  that 
queen  of  the  Ethiopians  (ly  paeiXteea  AiOioirwv) 
whose  high  treasurer  (tirvoDx^C*  "eunuch,**  i.  e. 
chamberlain)  was  converted  to  Christianity  under  the 
preaching  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts  viii,  27), 
A.D.  80.  The  country  over  which  she  ruled  was  not, 
as  some  writera  allege,  what  is  known  to  us  as  Abys- 
sinia ;  it  was  that  region  in  Upper  Nubia  which  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Meroi,  and  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spend  to  the  present  province  of  Atbara,  lying  between 
18^  and  18^  north  latitude.  From  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  nearly  enclosed  by  the  Atbara  (Astaboras 
or  Tacazze)  on  the  right,  and  the  Bahr  el-Abiad,  or 
White  River,  and  the  Nile  on  the  left,  it  was  some- 
times designated  the  '*  island**  of  Merofi;  but  the  an- 
cient kingdom  appean  to  have  extended  at  one  period 
to  the  north  of  the  island  as  far  as  Mount  Bierkal. 
The  city  of  Mero6  stood  near  the  present  Assonr, 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Shendy ;  and  the  exten- 
sive and  magnificent  ruins  found  not  only  there,  but 
along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile,  attest  the  art  and 
civilization  of  the  ancient  Ethiopians.  These  ruins, 
seen  only  at  a  distance  by  Bruce  and  Burckhardt, 
have  since  been  minutely  examined  and  accurately 
described  by  Cailliaud  {Voyage  a  Meroe\  RCppel  (JSm- 
eem  m  N^dtieny  etc.'),  and  other  travellers.  MeroC,  from 
being  long  the  centre  of  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween Africa  and  the  south  of  Asia,  becanr.e  one  of  the 
richest  countries  upon  earth ;  the  *'  merchandise"  and 
wealth  of  Ethiopia  (Isa.  xlv,  14)  was  the  theme  of  the 
poets  both  of  Palestine  and  Greece;  and,  since  much 
of  that  affluence  would  find  its  way  into  the  royal  cof- 
fen,  the  circnm;tince  gives  emphasis  to  the  phrase 
iraofic  rrjc  ynZi;c,  ^^aU  the  treafure'*  of  Queen  Can- 
dace.  It  is  further  interesting  to  know,  from  the  tes- 
timonies of  various  authore  (comp.  the  ^*  Queen  of 
Sheba,"  who  visited  Solomon,  and  see  Josephus,  Ant, 
viii,  6,  5),  that  for  some  time  both  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era,  Ethiopia  Proper  was  under  the  rule  of 
female  sovereigns,  who  all  bore  the  appellation  of 
**  Candace,"  whicli  was  not  so  much  a  proper  name  as 
a  distinctive  title,  common  to  every  successive  queen, 
like  **  Pharaoh'*  and  "Ptolemy"'  to  the  kings  of 
E/ypt,  and  **  Caesar'*  to  the  emperors  of  Home.  Thus 
Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  vi,  29)  says  that  the  centurions 
whom  Nero  sent  to  explore  the  country  reported 
^'  that  a  woman  reigned  over  MeroO  called  Candaoe,  a 
name  which  had  descended  to  the  queens  for  many 
years.*'  Strabo  also  (p.  8i0,  ed.  Casaub.)  speaks  of  a 
warrior-queen  of  Ethiopia  called  Candace,  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  the  same  whom  Dion  Cassius  (liv,  5)  de- 
scribes as  queen  of  the  "  Ethiopians  living  above  {i'lrtp) 
EK}'pt."  In  B.C.  22  she  had  invaded  E^ypt,  and  soon 
afterward  insulted  the  Romans  on  the  Ethiopian  fron- 
tier of  Egypt.  Caius  Petrnnius,  the  governor  of  the 
latter  province,  marched  against  the  Ethiopians,  and, 
having  defeated  them  in  the  field,  took  Pselca,  and 
then  crossing  the  sands  which  had  long  before  proved 
fatal  to  CnmbysG!*,  advanced  to  Premnis,  a  strong  po- 
sition. He  next  attacked  Napata,  the  capital  of  Queen 
Candace,  took  and  destroyed  it ;  but  then  retired  to 
Premnis,  where  he  left  a  garrison,  whom  the  warlike 
queen  assailed,  but  they  were  relieved  I  y  Petronius. 
She  was  still  later  treated  favorably  by  Augustus. 
She  is  said  to  have  lost  one  eye  (see  Smith's  Dirt,  of 
Clats.  Biog.  s.  v.).  This  Napata,  by  Dion  called  Te- 
nape,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  Mount  Berkal, 
and  to  have  been  a  kind  of  second  M^rofi ;  and  there  is 
still  in  that  neiv'hiiorhood  (where  there  are  likewise 
many  splendid  ruins)  a  village  which  bears  the  very 
similar  name  of  Meratce.    Eusebios,  who  flourished  in 


CANDACE  ( 

Ethiopia  continued  lo  be  called  Caiidace  {Uiit.  £'ccl. 
ii,  1, 10).  A  curiuua  confirmation  of  tho  fact  of  female 
sOTOToignty  having  preva^ed  in  Ethiopia  has  been  re- 
Burked  on  the  aiiating  monuments  of  the  country. 
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languoga  much  more  aatii&ctoiy-  De  Dien  tuerti^ 
on  the  autboriCy  of  ecclstiastical  tradidon,  that  the 
proper  name  of  the  queen  mentioaed  in  the  Acta  wag 
LacoKt,  and  that  of  her  chamberlain  JadicA.  It  la  not 
unlikely  that  some  form  of  Judalim  vu  at  this  period 
profeued  to  a  certaia  extent  in  Ethiopia,  u  veil  as  in 
tbeueighboringcounlry  of  Abyssinia.  Irenjeua  (iii,  13) 
and  EuKbius  (//i«.  £0^.  ii,  1)  ascribe  to  Candace's 
■ninister  her  oira  conTonlon  to  Christianity,  and  the 
promnlgatiDn  of  the  Gospel  throughout  her  kingdom; 
and  with  this  agrees  the  Abjuinian  tradition  that  ho 
was  likewise  tho  apostle  of  Tigri,  that  part  of  AbjS' 
sinia  which  lay  nearest  to  Meroj);  it  is  added  that  he 
afterward  preached  tho  Gospel  in  Arabia  Felii,  and 
also  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  he  auffenid  niart)-r- 
dom.  (See  Tillemout,  Mm.  ilUl.  Eccl.  torn,  ii ;  Bas- 
nage,  tjrrcitM,  anli-Baron.  p.  IIS;  Ladolf,  Comxnent. 
ad  liitt.  .Elk-op.  f.ii;  Wolf,  Cora,  ii,  US;  Ameriean 
Prab.  Ranop.  April,  186S.)—Ki(to,(>:J^.  s.  T.     Sea 


AnQienl  Ethlopliii  QuKn  IriumphinE  over  UspUva. 

Thus,  on  the  largest  sepulchral  pyramid  near  Assour, 
tho  ancient  MeroS  (see  Caiiliaud,  plate  xlvl),  a  female 
warrior,  with  the  royal  ensigns  on  her  head,  drags  for- 
ward a  number  of  captives  as  nlTerings  to  the  gods ; 
on  another  comportment  she  is  in  a  warllliB  habit, 
about  to  destroy  tho  same  E™"P-  Heeren,  after  de- 
scribing the  monuments  at  Nnpi,  or  Naka,  southeast 
of  Shendy,  soys,  "It  is  evident  lliat  these  representa- 
tions possess  many  peculiarities,  and  that  they  are  not 
pure  Egyptian.  The  most  remnrkablo  difference  op- 
peara  In  the  persons  olTiring.  Tbo  qDeens  appear  with 
the  kinm ;  and  not  merely  as  prcsenUng  ofTcrines,  liat 
as  heroines  end  conquerors.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has 
yet  been  discovered  on  tho  Eij-ptian  reliefs,  either  in 
Egypt  or  Xnbia.  It  may  therefore  with  certainty  bo  . 
conijuded  that  tbey  are  subjects  peculiar  to  Ethiopia.  ' 
AmoDT  the  Ethiopians,  says  Strabo  (p.  1177),  the  wom- ; 
en  also  am  armsd.  Herodotus  (ii,  liKI)  mentions  a  I 
Nilocris  amon;;  the  ancientqueena  of  Ethiopia.  Upon 
the  relief  [on  the  monument  at  Kalabshi']  representing 
the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  by  Sesostrii,  there  is  a  queen, 
with  her  sons,  who  appears  before  him  as  a  captive" 
(Heeren,  Oa  the  yatimi  of  A/i-ici,  il,  839).  The  namo 
Candace,  or  Kaadahai,  appears  on  the  Ejj-ptian  mon- 
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K        n  d  a     7A  a  i./rnt. 

Hieroglyph  for  Candaer. 

nmenta  on  a  royal  cartouche,  followed  by  the  deter- 
that  when  Bruce  was  at  .Shendy,  tho  government  of 
the  district  was  in  the  hands  of  a  female  called  SiOimi, 
i.  e.  the  lady  or  mistress.  He  asye,  "  There  is  a  tra- 
dition there  that  a  woman,  whoso  name  was  Honda- 
qui,  once  (rovemed  all  that  country,  whence  wc  might  I 
imagine  that  (his  was  part  of  the  hinedom  of  Can-  , 
dace ;  for,  writing  thia  name  in  Greek  letters,  it  will . 
come  to  be  no  other  than  Hendaquu,  the  native  or 
mistress  of  Chendi  or  Chandi"  (Travrlt  li  diicarer  the 
Source  oflKs  Kilt,  iv,  &S9;  comp.  i,  b05).  It  is  true 
that,  tho  name  Kandak6  Using  foreign  to  the  Jens,  it 
is  in  vaiu  to  seek  with  Calmet  far  its  etymology  in  [ 
Hebrew,  but  the  conjectural  derivation  proposed  by 
Bmoo  is  wholly  iaadmissible ;  nor  is  the  attempt  (see 
above)  of  miler  to  trace  its  meaning  in  Uie  Etbiopic  | 
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flourished  at 


Can^dua,  an  Arinn  writer,  wi 
S64,  and  is  tho  author  of  a  book  aanressea  to  Manua 
Victorinus,  (if  Genemlione  Divini,  which,  together  with 
the  answer  of  Vlctsrinus,  is  extant.  It  will  bo  found 
In  Zeigler'a  Commentary  on  Genesis  (Basle,  IMS,  fbl.). 
A  Oagment  of  an  epistle  of  Candidns  to  Vlctorinus  la 

preserved  by  Mabillon,  AnaUcla,  iv,  155 Cave,  J7u<. 

Ul..  Ataw  864  ;  Landon,  Ecrl.  Did.  s.  v. 

Candle,  "5,  tier,  a  l.imp,  as  elsewhere  rendered; 
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I.  Houses  in  the  East  were,  from  the  earliest  times, 
lighted  up  witb  lamps,  and  those  of  the  Hebrews  prob- 
aldy  resembled  such  as  we  And  depicted  in  the  tombs 
B>  Thebes.  Job,  describing  the  destruction  of  a  family 
aman;C  the  Arabs,  and  the  rendering  ono  of  their  habi- 
tations desolate,  says,  "The  light  shall  be  dork  in  his 
tabernacle,  and  liis  candle  shall  be  put  out  with  him" 
(nviii,  C;  xxi,  17).  Ou  the  other  hand,  when  God 
jiromises  U>  give  David  a  lamp  always  in  Jerusalem,  it 
is  an  assurance  that  his  bouse  should  never  became 
desolate.  In  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  to  extinguish 
the  light  in  an  apartment  is  a  convertible  phrase  for 
total  destruction  (Job  xxv,  10).  A  burning  lamp  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  symbol  of  prosperity  (Job  xiix, 
3).  Maillet,  in  his  Leflresifjrjgipte,  says,"  llie  houses 
in  Egypt  are  never  without  lights ;  they  bum  lamps 
igbl  lane,  and  in  every  occupied  apartment. 


SOH 


o  the  comfort  of  a  family  is  this  custom 


:koned,that  tho  poorest  people  ? 
D  part  of  their  food  than  neglect  it."  Roberts,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  passage,  "  1  will  searoh  Jemsslem  with 
candles"  (Zcph.  i,  12),  remarks,  "  Does  a  man  declare 
his  innocence  of  any  crime,  the  accusers  say, '  We  will 
search  thco  with  lamps;'  'Yes,  yes,  I  will  look  Into 
that  affair  with  lamps;'  'What,  have  your  lamps  gens 
out?     Yon  snc  I  am  notguilty.'"     See  Lamp. 

There  are  monographs  bearing  on  this  subject  as  fol- 
lows: D.W.MDller,Z>eperflm>h£ace(.Aittmu(Altorf, 
1705);  J.  J.  MBller,  De  vel.  Xuitwoicoip  (Jen.  1G61) ; 
Schnrzfleisch,  Z>ffuniHuftiu((ici-''>(inhisO)nn-at'.xxT); 
Stockhauaen,  De  ciJlu  el  luu  lianiuum  onrijuo  (Tr.  ad 
Rh.  1726).     See  Candlestick. 

U.Candbi  in  ChriMtiaa  War Aip.^-t.  Roman  Clmrrh. 
— The  practice  was  probably  derived  from  heathen  and 
Jewish  worship.  Seme  Roman  writers  ascribe  its  ori- 
gin to  the  early  Christians,  who,  prevented  by  perse- 
cution from  worshipping  in  daylight,  held  their  meet- 
ings under  groand,  where  artiHcial  light  wss  needed 
(Claude  de  Vert,  Erplioaliim  dtj  Crrhnonlei  de  risliir). 
Others  (e.  g.  Bergier,  Did.  de  Thioliigie,  s.  v.)  quoto 
tho  book  of  Revelation,  wherein  mention  is  made 
of  "candles"  and  golden  " candlestick 9,"  in  support 
of  the  usage,  and  also  the  ApoHolical  Caaimi  (Can.  4), 
where  mention  Is  made  of  "oil  for  the  holy  lamp." 
Bergier  also  cites  Jerome  (cnntra  Vii/ilanlium,  c.  3)  in 
support  of  the  use  of  lights  in  worship;  but  the  paa- 
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sftge  cited  simply  speaks  of  a  usage  in  the  Eastern 
Ghorch  of  lighting  candles  when  the  Gospels  were 
read  as  a  symbol  of  joy  at  receiving  the  light.  Je- 
rome expressly  says  the  usage  did  not  exist  in  the 
West,  though  he  seems  to  justify  the  lighting  of  can- 
dles and  lamps  before  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  See 
Lamfs.  The  use  of  candles  in  the  worship  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  sym- 
bolize Christ  as  the  **true  light,"  and  also  of  the  in- 
junction of  Christ  to  his  followers  to  be  '*  the  lights  of 
men"(Matt.T,  14, 16). 

The  principal  solemnities  in  the  Roman  Church  at 
which  candles  are  used  are  the  mass,  the  administra- 
tions of  the  sacraments,  the  benedictions  and  proces- 
sions. They  are  also  frequently  employed  before  the 
statues  and  images  of  the  saints,  and  many  use  them 
at  their  private  devotions,  especially  while  praying  for 
the  dead.  Numerous  liturgical  prescriptions  regulate 
their  use.  They  must  be,  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, of  wax,  and  their  color  Is  generally  white  or 
yellow,  but  rarely  red.  The  Paschal  candle  is  a  largo 
candle  to  which  fiYC  grains  of  incense  are  attached  in 
the  form  of  a  cross ;  in  most  Roman  Catholic  church- 
es it  is  lighted  with  a  newly-made  fire  on  Easter  eve. 
Alban  Butler  says  that  "  Ennodius,  bishop  of  Pavia 
(6th  century),  has  left  us  two  forms  of  prayer  for  the 
blessing  of  this  candle.  From  him  we  learn  that  drop- 
pings or  particles  of  the  wax  thereof,  after  Low  Sun- 
day, were  distributed  among  the  people,  who  burnt 
them  in  their  houses  against  the  influence  of  evil 
spirito,  in  which  there  was  no  superstition  if  the  ef- 
fect was  not  certainly  expected,  because  it  was  hoped 
for  and  asked  of  God  through  the  public  prayers  and 
blessings  of  the  Church,  directed  for  that  end  (!)  The 
paschal  candle  is  an  emblem  of  Christ  rising  from  the 
dead,  the  light  of  the  world,  and  is  a  sign  which  an- 
nounces to  us  the  joy  and  glory  of  his  resurrection. 
The  five  grains  of  frankincense  fixed  in  it  symbolical- 
ly represent  his  five  precious  wounds,  and  the  embalm- 
ing of  his  body  at  his  burial,  and  again  in  the  grave, 
by  the  devout  persons  who  brought  spices  to  his 
roonament.  This  great  candle  anciently  gave  light 
during  the  watehing  in  the  church  on  Easter-eve  in 
the  night.  The  iripk  caiuUe  arising  from  one  stock 
signifies  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  one  God,  or  the  li^ht 
of  the  Triune  God  shining  to  the  world  through  Christ. 
This  only  bums  during  the  office  of  holy  Saturday' 
morning ;  after  which  it  is  taken  away,  and  no  more 
made  use  of,  not  even  on  Easter-day.** — Butler,  Feastj 
and  Fcuit  (Treat,  vi,  ch.  yiii). 

2.  In  the  Protestant  Churches.— The  Lutheran  Church, 
after  the  Reformation,  retained  the  use  of  lights  on  the 
altar;  the  Reformed  churches  abolished  it.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  the  "  Injunctions  of  Edward  VI" 
(1547)  forbade  the  use  of  lights,  *'  except  of  two  lights 
upon  the  high  altar  before  the  sacrament,  which,  for 
the  signification  that  Christ  is  the  ver}'  true  light  of 
the  world,  they  shall  suffer  to  remain  still."  In  ca- 
thedral churches  these  two  lights  were  genially  kept 
on  the  altar,  but  not  lighted ;  and  the  great  writers 
and  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Englaod  wrote  against 
the  use  of  lights  as  tending  to  idolatry.  So  the  Hom- 
ily **  On  the  Peril  of  Idolatry"  quotes  Lactantius  as 
follows:  '*Seemeth  he  to  be  in  his  right  mind  who 
offereth  up  to  the  Giver  of  all  light  the  light  of  a  wax 
candle  for  a  gift  ?  He  requireth  another  light  of  us, 
which  is  not  smoky,  but  bright  and  clear,  even  the 
light  of  the  mind  and  understanding.  Their  (the 
heathen)  gods,  because  they  be  earthly,  have  need  of 
light,  lest  they  remain  in  darkness ;  whose  worship- 
pers, because  they  understand  no  heavenly  thing,  do 
draw  religion,  which  they  use,  down  to  the  earth." 
The  Homily  adds:  **Thus  far  I.Actantius,  and  much 
more,  too  long  here  to  write,  of  candle-lighting  in  tem- 
ples before  images  and  idols  for  religion ;  whereby  ap- 
peareth  both  the  foolishness  thereof,  and  also  that  in 
opinion  and  act  we  do  agree  altogether  in  our  candle 


religion  with  the  Gentile  idolaters.*'  The  Homily 
goes  on  to  show  that  this  candle  worship  is  closel}*  con- 
nected with  superstition  and  idolatry.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor says  of  the  Papiste :  *'  This  b  plain  by  their  public 
and  authorized  treatment  of  their  images ;  they  conse- 
crate them ;  they  hope  in  them ;  they  expect  gifta  and 
graces  fh>m  them ;  t^ey  clothe  them  and  crown  them ; 
they  erect  altars  and  temples  to  them  ;  they  kiss  them ; 
they  bow  their  head  and  knee  before  them ;  they  light 
vp  tapers  and  lamps  to  thtm^  tchich  is  a  direct  eonsttntpm 
ttve  sacrifice ;  they  do  to  their  images  as  the  heathen 
do  to  theirs ;  these  are  the  words  of  Irensu.*,  by  which 
he  reproves  the  folly  of  some  that  had  got  the  pictures 
of  Christ  and  Pythagoras,  and  other  eminent  persons.'* 
In  the  so-called  "  Tractarian'*  revival  of  Romish 
usages  in  1832  and  the  following  years,  the  practice 
of  putting  candles  on  "the  altar,"  and  lighting  them 
on  certain  festival  days,  was  resumed.  In  the  recent 
**  Ritualistic*'  revival  (1865)  the  practice  has  become 
quite  common  in  the  hands  especially  of  young  curates 
of  a  Romanizuig  turn.  They  defend  the  legality  of  the 
practice  on  the  ground  that  the  rubric  preceding  the 
^*  order  for  morning 'and  evening  pra3'er  throughout 
the  year**  admita  the  use  of  **  all  omamenta  of  tho 
church  that  were  in  this  Church  of  England  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI ;"  while  the  Injunction,  cited  above, 
allows  Ivo  lights  to  be  kept  ^n  the  altar.  On  the 
other  side  it  is  argued  (1)  that  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land there  is  properly  no  altar,  but  only  a  communion 
tabic ;  (2)  that,  in  fact,  the  two  lighta  spoken  of  were 
never  lighted  in  the  oarly  days  aftrr  the  Reformation, 
even  in  the  cathedrals  in  which  they  were  retained; 
and  (B)  that  the  use  of  candles  is  only  a  part  of  an 
idolatrous  system  of  worship.     See  Lamps  ;  Cakdus- 

MAS. 

III.  For  the  popish  ceremony  of '*cuning  with  bell, 
book,  and  candle,"  see  Bell. — Boisronnet,Z)}V^'oi>natre 
dcs  Cen'monUSy  s.  v.  Cierge^  Chandelier;  Murtign}',  Diet, 
des  Antiquith  Chretiennes,  s.  v.  Cierge ;  Birgham,  Orig, 
Eccles.  bk.  xiv,  ch.  iii,  §  11 ;  Goode,  Cerrmonial  of  the 
Church  of  England^  §  9;  Hook.  Church  Dictionary  (de- 
fends candles),  s.  v.  Lights  on  the  A  liar. 

CandlemaB,  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  feaft  of 
the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  held  on  the  2d  of 
February,  the  fortieth  after  ChriFtmas,  and  therefore 
celebrated  as  that  on  which  the  purification  of  the  Vir- 
gin took  place  (Luke  ii,  22).  The  Greek  Church  call- 
ed it  virairavTTfifestum  otcursus^  the  feast  of  the  meet- 
ing (see  Luke  ii,  25) ;  sXfo  festutn  prestntatioms  Simfonis 
et  Annos ;  fesium  Simeonis;  the  feast  of  the  presentation 
of  Simeon  and  Anna,  or  simply  of  Simeon.  The  name 
festum  candelarum  or  luminum^  the  feast  of  lights  (or 
Candlemas),  came  into  use  at  a  later  period,  after  the 
introduction  of  candles  into  the  service  of  the  proces- 
sions in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  On  this  day  the  Ro- 
manists consecrate  all  the  candles  and  tapers  Mhich 
they  use  in  their  churches  during  the  whole  year.  At 
Rome  the  pope  performs  that  ceremony  himself,  and 
distributes  wax  candles  to  the  cardinals  and  others, 
who  carry  them  in  procession  through  the  great  hall 
of  the  pope's  palace.  Luther  retained  the  festiyal  as 
*^  a  festival  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  on  this  day 
manifested  himself  when  he  was  borne  into  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  and  presented  to  the  Lord.*'  In 
many  Lutheran  churches  it  is  still  celebrated.  In  the 
Church  of  England  the  festival  was  abandoned  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  VI. 

The  ceremonies  observed  on  this  festival  are  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  Fcbruan  or  purificatory  rites  of 
paganUm,  which  occurred  on  the  same  day,  and  which 
are  briefly  described  by  Ovid  (^Fast,  il).  Pope^ergius 
(A.D.  641)  has  the  credit  of  transferring  this  "  false 
maumetry  and  untrue  belief,"  as  it  is  styled  by  Becon, 
in  his  Reliques  of  Rome  ^  to  "God's  worship."  This 
pontiff  hallowed  the  feast  *'  thorowe  all  Christendome ; 
and  every  Christian  man  and  woman  of  covenable  ago 
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1b  boond  to  coRM  to  cbnrch  and  ottex  np  their  candlu, 
u  though  th*y  were  bodily  with  our  Lad/e;  hoping 
fOT  thil  ravereace  ind  worship  that  the;  do  to  our 
Lsdye  lo  hire  ■  great  reward  in  taeaven."  Tha  fol- 
lowing eipUiution  a  given  by  Pope  loaocent  III; 
"  Why  do  wa  carry  lighted  caodlea  at  tliii  feetlTal  ? 
The  aatwer  may  be  derived  from  the  book  of  Wiidom, 
wbare  it  ia  uid  (eh.  lir,  23)  that  the  heatlien  offered 
BScriHcee  at  night  (taerificia  cbtcura).  The  Genlilee, 
indeed,  had  devoted  the  monlh  of  Kebruiry  to  the  In- 
fernal deitiei,  became,  aa  they  ignoranlly  believed,  il 
was  Btthe  he^nningof  this  month  that  Pluto  had  rav 
iahed  ProHrpine.  Cerei,  her  mother,  iiad,  according 
to  their  beliet  nought  her  throngli  Sicily  for  a  wholi 
iiigbt  by  the  light  of  torches  kindled  at  the  Ramei  of 
£tna.  Id  commemoration  of  this,  they  every  year. 
at  the  beginning  of  Febrasry,  travelled  the  city  during 
the  night  bearing  lighted  torches,  whence  this  festival 
wai  called  ambiirbak.  Bat  the  holy  fathers,  being  an. 
Hble  to  aboliih  this  custom,  decided  that  lighted  can- 
dles should  be  carried  in  honor  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary ;  and  thus  what  was  formerly  done  for  Ceres  is 
done  to-day  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  what  w«»  done 
formerly  for  Fraeer(rine  is  now  dona  io  the  praise  of 
Mary"  (Innocent  III,  Opera,  "Serra.  I.  in  fbsL  pnrif. 
Marie,"  ftl,  xlvii,  col.  2,  ed.  Colonin,  1S6Z). 

The  following  are  the  prayera  for  the  hallowing  of 
candles  npon  Candlcnas-day,  copied  (^m  "  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Mass-book,''  1554.  The  astcriskfl  inrticali 
cnwaings:  "0  Lord  Jesui  Chriit,  •  bless  thou  thu 
creature  of  a  taaxai  taper  at  our  humble  supplication, 
and  by  the  virtue  of  the  holy  cross  pour  thou  into  ii 
an  heavenly  lienediction ;  tliat  as  thou  hast  granted  It 
unto  man's  use  for  the  expelling  of  darkness,  il  may 
receive  such  a  strengtii  and  blessing,  through  the  token 
ofthy  holy  cross,  that  in  what  places  soever  it  be  light- 
ed or  set,  the  Devi]  may  avoid  out  of  those  hsbitations, 
and  tremble  fur  fcnr,  and  fly  away  discouraged,  and 

with  God,"  etc.  Then  follow  other  prayers,  in  one 
of  which  occur  these  passages  :  "We  humbly  ifeseech 
thee  that  thou  wilt  vouchsafe  to  •  bless  and  eanctily 
these  cjndlej  prepired  unto  the  uses  of  men,  and 
health  of  bodies  and  souls,  as  well  on  the  land  as  tht 
waters."  "Vouchsafe  *  to  blcas  and  ■  ssnctify,  and 
with  the  cjudle  of  hesvanly  benediction  to  lighten 
tilese  tapers;  which  we  tliy  servants  taking  in  t~ 
honor  of  thy  name  (when  thay  are  lighted),  desire 
bear,"  etc.  "  Hers  let  the  candles  be  sprinkled  wi 
holy  water."  Tlie  service  concludes  with  this  Rubri 
"  When  the  hallowing  of  the  candle  is  done,  let  the 
candles  be  lightod  and  distributed." 

"The  festival  of  St.  Agatha,  which  commences  on 
Candlamas-day  in  Sicily,  strongly  reEembles  the  Fe- 
Lruan  rites.  Lighted  tapen  form  a  dietingnishing 
part  of  tile  ceremonial;  and  the  memory  of  Proserpine 
is  atill  cherished,  though  under  another  superstition, 
by  kindling  a  blazing  pine  torch  near  the  very  spot  to 
which  the  mythological  legend  assigned  the  scene  of 
Pluto'a  amorous  force.  An  account  of  this  festival 
will  be  found  In  Blunt's  Valigti  of  Ancicitt  .Vamcri 
in  /(ofy. "—Bingham,  Orig.  Eccic  bh.  xx,  c.  viii,  §  4  ; 
Augusti,  DattwiT^gir'arft,  Thl.  iii,  p.  79;  Siegel,  At- 
leniuBier,  ili,  p.  826;  Eadle,  Ecvla.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ; 
Chamliera,  Book  of  iJ.-ija,  %  812  aq. ;  Brand,  Fibular 
A  ntiqmtia,  i,  24  sq. 

C«naie«tlok(nni)i3,mfl»rnA';Chald.npti^aj, 
nelmsJta*';  Sept.  and  N.  T.  Xvxria,  properly  a  famp- 
itand.  as  In  Matt,  v,  IB),  the  candelabrum  which  Mo- 
sea  was  commanded  to  make  for  tha  Ubemocle,  after 
the  model  shown  him  in  the  mount.  Its  form  is  chief-  j 
ly  known  to  us  by  the  paaaages  in  Esod.  xiv,  81-^0 ;  I 
zxivii,  17-24 ;  on  wbich  some  additional  light  is  I 
thrown  by  the  Jewish  nrileis,  and  by  the  representa- 
tion of  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  on  the  arch  {q.  v.)  of 
Tltui  It  Eome,  the  only  veritable  monument  extant  I 
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of  the  kind  (Prideaux,  Cotmeclion,  i,  1G6).  It  is  called 
in  Lev.  xxiv,  4,  "  the  pure,"  and  in  Ecclua.  xxvi,  19, 
"the  holj'  candlestick."  So  Diodorus  Sicalua  de- 
scribes it  (x,  100,  ed.  Dip.)  as  "  tbe  so-called  Immortal 
light  perpetually  burning  in  tbe  fana"  (u  oBavaroc — 
\ty6luvoi  Xiixvos  'at  aiioiuvoc  uSiaXtiirTms  !v  rif 
vav). 

The  malarial  of  which  it  was  made  waa  Hue  O"!^?' 
"pure")  gold,  of  which  an  entire  talent  waa  expended 
on  the  candelabrum  itself  and  its  appcndazps.  Tha 
mode  in  which  the  metal  was  to  bo  worked  is  de- 
■ctibed  by  a  term  (ndpTS,  "beaten  [rather  tuntedj 
work,"  Sept.  ropiorii,  Vulg.  dactilr)  which  appears  to 
mean  wrn^TJU  with  the  hammer,  as  opposed  to  coil  by 
fusion.  Josephua,  however,  says  (Am.  iii,  6, ')  that 
it  waa  of  ciul  gold  (rixuHviiivi)),  and  hollow.  The 
structure  of  tho  candelnbrum,  as  far  as  it  is  defined 
in  the  passages  referred  to,  consisted  of  a  baso  (T^*^*', 
.Joseph.  JJumi:;  according  to  Maimonhles,  three  f«t 
'  high) ;  of  a  shaft  (fiJ^,  rwti,  L  c.  stem)  rising  out  of 


■  of  the  abaft;  of aevon lamps, whii 


supported  01 

six  arms,  terminating  in  seven  beads  all  in  one  row 
[?].  itanding  parallel  to  one  another,  one  by  one,  in 
imitation  of  the  planets  (Whiston's  Joitpim,  1.  c.) ; 
sod  of  three  different  kinds  of  ornaments  belonging  to 
tho  abaft  and  arms.  These  ornaments  are  called  by 
names  which  mean  cupi,  cireltii,  and  blouomi:  "four 
bowls  mode  liko  unto  almonda,  with  theli  knops  and 
their  flowers."  Tho  cup  (D''3''5?i,  Sept.  iporflpff, 
Vulg.  iryph'')  receive.  In  verse  83,  tho  epithet  atmimd- 
thapsd  (it  1>eine  uncertain  whether  the  resemblance 
was  to  tbaJVvil  or  to  the  jErawi).  Three  such  cups 
are  aliotled  to  every  arm.  but  four  to  the  abaft;  tivo- 
and-twenty  in  all.  See  Bowl.  Of  the  fbur  on  the 
shaft,  three  are  mentioned  as  if  set  severally  under 
the  spots  whers  tbe  three  pairs  of  arms  sat  ant  from 
the  abaft.  The  place  of  the  fourth  Is  notassigned; 
bat  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  been  either  between 

or,  aa  B*hr  prefers,  to  have  liean  near  the  summit  of 
this  shaft.  As  for  the  name  of  Ibo  second  ornament, 
the  circlets  (D'^FIDE),  tlic  word  only  occura  in  two 
other  phices  in  the  Old  Testament  (Am.  ix,  1 ;  Zcph.  ii, 
14),  in  which  it  appears  to  mean  the  capital  of  a  col- 
the  Jewi«h  writers  generally  (cited  in  Ugo- 


liniT^ 


.i.  D17)  cr 


Jniephus,  as  be  endmerates/Dur 

entical,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
pomtgranatet  (ofaifHOj  potCKOtf 
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AtH^.  ili,  S\.     Bat  u  the  tena  here  used  it  not  Che  I  of  time.     The  nhole  weight  of  (lie  cindleMick  iraalOO 
mmmon  uatna  bit  pomegmutes.  and  aa  Che  Se|,t.  and    mine  (lee  Limy,  De  Tab.  Fad.).     ]t  hu  be«D  calco- 
VnlgiCe  render  ic  at^aipmriipft:  aud  ipbrru^i,  it  u  sifett    l&tad  to  bare  been  worth  $26,^0,  ezcliuive  of  work- 
to  auume  that  it  denotes  bodies  of  a  spherical  ihape,  |  manahip.     See  Tabkbhaclb. 
and  Co  leave  tho  precisQ  kind  nndolined.    Bahr^  '  _ 

hove%  «r,  is  in  faror  of  oppia  {Syitbo'.ii,  i,  414). 
See  Knop.  The  name  of  the  third  ornament 
(D''n^p,  cpi'va,  Uia)meamUi»i>m,6ttiI,-  hut  it 
la  so  general  a  loTm  that  it  may  apply  t«  anjr 
flover.  The  SepL,  Vnlg.,  Joeephus,  and  Mai- 
monides  understand  it  of  the  tily,  and  Bahr  prof- 
fers tbc  dower  of  thB  almond.  It  now  remain! 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  tbese  three 
ornament)  were  attached  to  the  candelabrum. 
Tlie  obecurity  of  Terse  S3,  whicb  orders  tbat 
tiiere  shall  he  "three  almond-shaped  cupa  on 
one  ann,  ^lobe  and  bloseom,  and  three  almond- 
shaped  cups  on  the  other  arm,  globe  and  blos- 
tom,  and  to  CD  all  the  arms  which  come  out  of 
the  shaft,''  has  led  eome  to  sDppose  that  there 
was  only  one  globe  and  blossom  to  every  three 
cups.  However,  the  fact  that,  according  to 
Terse  SJ,  the  shsfl  (which,  as  being  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  whole,  is  here  called  the  caade- 
labnnn  iuelf),  which  had  only  four  cupe,  Is 
ordered  to  have  globes  and  bioesoQis  (in  tho 

According  to  Josepbus,  Che  ornament)  on  the 
shaft  and  branches  weiD  70  in  number,  and  this 
waa  a  notion  in  which  the  Jews,  with  their  pe-   i,^ 
Goliar  reverence  for  that  number,  would  read-    ,-  '  -. 
ily  coindde ;  but  it  seems  difficult,  from  the  dc-    {;,g^ , 
scription  in  Exodus,  to  conflrm  the  sUtement. 
It  is  Co  be  observed  that  the  original  text  does 
not  deline  Cbe  height  and  breadth  of  any  part  of  the  can- 
delabrum; nor  whether  the  shaft  and  Irma  were  of 

the  shaft,  or  left  it  at  a  right  angle,  and  Chen  ran  par- 
allel with  it.  The  Jewish  auChorities  mainUin  that 
the  height  oTthe  candelabrum  was  eighteen  palmr,  or 
■bout  Ave  feet  I  and  Cbattbedistinco  between  the  outer 
lamps  on  each  side  was  about  SJ  feet  (Jahn,  BUI.  Arch. 
S  329).  Blhr,  however,  on  the  ground  of  humianical 
proportion  with  the  altar  of  incense  and  table  of  shew- 
brtad,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  assigned,  conjec- 

high  and  broad.  The  Jewish  tradition  nnifonnly  sup- 
ports the  opinion  that  the  arms  and  sbaflwere  of  equal 
height,  as  do  also  Josephns  and  Fhilo  ([.  c ;  QuU  Rrr. 
Da.  liar.  %  44),  as  well  as  the  repnsenCation  on  Che 
Arch  of  Tilus.  Scacchius  has,  however,  maintained 
that  they  formed  B  pyramid,  of  ubicli  the  shaft  was  the 

set  upon  tbe  summit)  of  the  ebsfts,  and  removed  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning.  As  the  deiHTlption  given  in 
Exodns  is  not  vcrj-  clear,  we  abbreviate  Lightfoot's 
explanation  of  it.  "Tho  foot  of  it  was  gold,  from 
which  went  ap  a  ebaft  straight,  whicb  was  the  middle 
light.  Near  the  foot  was  ■  golden  dish  wrought  al- 
mondwise,  and  a  tittle  aboTo  that  a  golden  knop,  and 
above  that  a  golden  flower.  Then  two  brsnchcH,  one 
on  each  side,  tioired,  and  coming  np  as  high  as  the 
middle  shaft.  On  each  of  them  were  three  golden 
cups  placed  almondwise  on  sharp,  scallop-shell  bsbion, 
above  whicb  was  a  golden  knop,  a  golden  flower,  and 
the  socket.  .4boTe  the  branches  on  tho  middle  Bhaft 
was  a  golden  host,  alK>ve  which  rose  two  shafts  more  ; 
above  Che  coming  out  of  these  was  another  boss,  and 
Cwo  more  shafts,  and  then  on  the  shaft  upward  were 
three  golden  scallop-cups,  a  knnp,  and  a  fluwer,  so 
tbat  the  heads  of  the  branches  stood  an  equal  bright" 
(K'orla,  ii,  397,  ed.  Pitman).  Calmet  remarks  that 
"tbennroberTmightremindthemeftheSabhatb;"  we 
have  seen  that  Josephus  gives  it  a  somewhat  Egyptisn 
fefctence  to  the  number  of  tbe  planet),  but  elsewhere 
^tTor,  vii,  6,  G)  he  assigns  to  the  T  iTanches  a  merely 
pneivl  retbrence  to  the  Jewish  hebdomadal  division 


This  candelabrum  was  placed  In  the  Holy  riace,  on 
the  imtk  8ide(>.e.  to  the  fry)  of  B  person  entering  the 
tabernacle),  opposite  the  table  of  shew-bread  {Eitod. 
xxvi,  Zti).  It»  lamps,  which  were  supplied  with  wick 
(7  of  cotton)  and  half  a  lo^  (al.oul  two  wine-glasw») 
of  pure  olive  oil  only,  were  lighted  every  evening, 
and  extingalahed  (as  it  seems)  evcrv  morning  (Exod. 
xxvil,  21 :  XXX,  7,  8 ;  I*v.  xxiv,  S;  1  Sam.  iii,  S ;  2 
Chron.  xiii,  II).  Although  tho  tabernacle  had  no 
windows  (Exod.  xxx,  B;  Mace,  iv,  f*>\  there  is  no 
good  ground  tbr  believing  that  tho  lamps  burnt  by  day 
in  it,  whatever  may  have  been  the  usage  of  Ihe  lecond 
Temple.  It  has  bUo  Ijeen  much  disputed  whether  the 
candelabrum  stood  lengthwise  or  disgnnally  ss  re- 
gard) the  tabemaeto;  but  no  conclusive  argument  can 
be  adduced  for  either  view.  According  to  Josephus, 
it  was  placed  in  an  oblique  position  (\d£<u(),  to  that 
the  lamps  looked  to  the  east  and  south  (.4b(.  iii,  6,  7 ; 
Exod.  XXV,  S7).     As  the  lamp  on  the  central  shift  wia 

Ump,  i-ome  maintain  that  the  former  name  could  not 
l>e  applicable  unless  the  candelalmm  stood  across  the 
tatiemacic,  as  then  only  would  the  central  lamp  point 
to  the  wasC.  Others,  again,  adhere  to  tho  latter  slgnl- 
Dcation,  and  build  on  a  tradition  that  the  central  lamp 
alone  burnt  from  evening  to  evening,  the  other  six 
Iwing  extinguished  by  day  (Reland,  Antiq.  1.,  6,  8). 
Tho  priest  in  tbe  morning  trimmed  the  lumps  wiCk 
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golden  snuffers  (O^n^io  ;   iirapwrriipfQ ;  forcipe$\  j 
and  carried  away  the  snuff  in  golden  dishes  (niFinp ;  ' 
ifvoOiftara  ;  acerrtB,  Exod.  xxv,  88).     When  carried 
about,  the  candlestick  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  put  with  its  appendages  in  badger-skin  bags, 
which  were  supported  on  a  bar  (Num.  iv,  9). 

In  Solomon's  Temple,  instead  of  this  single  candela- 
brum (or  besides  it,  as  the  Rabbins  say,  but  what  be- 
came of  it  is  not  known ;  see  Keil,  Tempsl  Sol,  p.  109), 
there  were  ten  of  pure  gold  (whose  structure  is  not 
described,  although  Jlawen  are  mentioned :  1  Kings 
vii,  49 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  7),  one  half  of  which  stood  on 
the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  Holy  , 
Place.     These  are  said  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  rail-  | 
ing  bafore  the  vail,  and  to  have  been  connected  by  < 
golden  chains,  under  which,  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
the  high  priest  crept.     They  were  carried  away  to 
Babylon  (Jer.  lii,  19).     In  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel 
thdre  appears  to  have  been  only  one  candelabrum 
again  (1  Mace,  i,  21 ;  iv,  49,  60).     It  is  probable  that 
it  also  had  only  seven  lamps.     At  least,  that  was  the 
case  in  tha  candelabrum  of  the  Herodlan  temple,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  Josephus  ( War^  vii,  5). 
This  candelabrum  is  the  one  which,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  was  carried  with  other  spoils  to 
Rome,  where,  after  the  triumph  of  Titus,  it  was  depos- 
ited in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and,  according  to  one 
story,  fell  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Milvian  bridge  dur- 
ing the  flight  of  Maxentius  lh>m  Constantino,  Oct.  28, 
812  A.D. ;  but  it  probably,  in  A.D.455,  became  a  part 
of  the  plunder  which  Genseric  transported  to  Cartha^s 
(Gibbon,  iii,  291).    It  was,  however,  again,  about  A.D. 
533,  recaptured  ^m  the  Vandals  by  Beliaarius,  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  and  was  theuco  sant  off  to 
Jerusalem  {ib.  iv,  21),  from  which  time  it  has  disappear- 
ed altog3thsr.     It  is  to  this  candelabrum  that  the  rep- 
resentation on  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  (see  Fleck, 
WusenschafU.  Reiser  I,  i,  pi.  1)  was  intended  to  apply ; 
and  although  the  existence  of  the  figures  of  eagles 
and  marine  monsters  on  the  pediment  of  tliat  lamp 
tends,  with  other  minor  objections,  to  render  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  copy  questionable  (as  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  Jew3  should  have  admitted  any  such  graven  im- 
ages into  their  temple),  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  other  points  it  m:iy  be  relied  upon  as  a  reason- 
ably correct  representation  of  the  Herodian  candela- 
brum.    Reljind  has  almost  devoted  a  valuable  little 
work  to  this  subject,  Ds  Spoliit  TempU  Hierotolym.  in 
Arcu  Titiano  (2d  ed.  by  Schulze,  1775),  p.  82  sq.     See 
also  Stsllmmn,  Da  candilihro  aureo  (Brem.  1700); 
Schlichter,  Ds  Lifchmtcho  sacro  (Hal.  1740);  Doder- 
lein,  Di  CandelabrU  Jwieorutn  aacris  (Viteb.  1711); 
Ugolino,  Ds  Canddabro  (Thi§aur.  xi).     Sec  Candlk. 

From  tlie  fact  that  the  golden  candelabrum  was  ex- 
pressly made  **  after  the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount," 
many  havo  endeavored  to  find  a  symbolical  meaning 
in  all  its  ornaments,  especially  Meyer  and  B&hr  {Sym- 
bol, i,  416,  sq.).  Generally  it  was  **a  t^'pe  of  preach- 
ing'' (Godwyn'a  Mose$  cmd  Aaron^  ii,  1),  or  of  "the 
light  of  the  law"  (Lightfoot,  1.  c).  Similarly  candle- 
sticks are  elsewhere  made  types  of  the  Spirit,  of  the 
Church,  of  witnesses  (Zech.  iv  [see  Scholze,  De  Ijych- 
nucho^  Altona,  1741]  ;  Rev.  ii,  5  ;  xi,  4 ;  oomp.  Wc- 
myss,  CUm.  Symbol,  s.  v.).  When  our  Lord  cried  *'  I 
am  the  light  of  the  Worid"  (John  viii,  12),  the  allu- 
sion  was  probably  suggested  by  the  two  large  golden 
chandeliers,  lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  during 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  illuminated  all  Jeru- 
salem (Wetstein,  cui  loc.\  or  perhaps  to  the  lighting 
of  this  colossal  candlestick,  ^^  the  more  remarkable  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  an  Oriental  town"  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  PaleH,  p.  420).— Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Smith, 
Did.  8.  V. ;  Winer,  Bealwdrt.  s.  v.  Leuchter;  Fairbaim, 
Dict,».y.     See  Lantern. 

Cane,  the  rendering  in  only  two  pa?sa,?c?  (Tsa, 
xliii,  24 ;  Jer.  vi,  20)  of  the  Heb.  word  fir|?,  k2neh\ 


from  which,  indeed,  the  modem  term  (Chald.,  Syr., land. 
Arab,  essentially  the  same ;  Gr.  Kdi/vi?,  Lat.  canna)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived,  signifying  properly  a  reed 
(as  usually  translated),  t.  «.  the  tall  sedgy  plant  with 

a  hollow  stem  (iVom  HSJD,  to  erect')^  growing  in  moist 

places  (1  Kings  xi  v,  15 ;  Job  xl,  21 ;  Isa.  xix,  G ;  xxxv, 
7 ;  so  Psa.  Ixviii,  81,  beatt  of  the  reeds  [A.  V.  "  multi- 
tude of  spearmen,"],  i.  e.  the  crocodile) ;  also  ths  swcct- 
flag  (Ezek.  xxvii,  19;  Cant,  iv,  14;  fully  Exod.  xxx, 
23) ;  also  the  cultivated  reed  used  as  a  f taff  (Ezck. 
xxix,  6;  Isa.  xxxvi,  6);  hence  a  measuring  reed  or 
rod  (Ezek.  xl,  3,  5 ;  xlii,  IG- 10) ;  also  a  simple  st-aV:  of 
grain  (Gen.  xli,  5, 22) ;  likewise  the  uppar  bane  of  tho 
arm  (Job  xxxi,  22);  the  rod  or  beam  of  a  balance, 
put  for  the  balance  itself  (Isa.  xlvi,  G) ;  the  shaft  or 
stem  of  the  sacred  candelabrum  (Exod.  xxx,  81  ; 
xxxvii,  17),  as  well  as  its  branches  or  tubes  (Exod. 
xxv,  82,  83,  So,  etc.).  As  the  name  of  a  plant,  tho 
word  designates  in  Scripture  three  kinds  of  the  genus 
Arundo,  of  which  the  following  account  is  chiefly  com- 
piled from  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Kaneh. 

1.  Common  Cane. — In  most  of  the  passages  of  tho 
Old  Testament  the  word  baneh  seems  to  bo  applied 
strictly  to  reeds  of  different  kinds  growing  in  water— 
that  is,  to  the  hollow  stems  or  culms  of  grasses,  which 
are  usually  weak,  easily  shaken  about  by  wind  or  by 
water,  firagile,  and  breaking  into  sharp-pointed  splin- 
ters. Thus,  in  1  Kinj^s  xiv,  15,  *'  As  a  reed  is  shaken 
in  the  water;"  Job  xl,  21,  '*  He  lieth  in  the  covert  of 
the  reed;''  Isa.  xix,  6,  "  And  they  shall  turn  the  riv- 
ers far  away ;  and  tho  reeds  and  flags  shall  wither." 
Also  in  ch.  xxxv,  7 ;  while  in  2  Kings  xviii,  21 ;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  6 ;  and  Ezek.  xxix,  7,  there  is  reference  to  the 
weak  and  fragile  nature  of  the  reed :  '*  Lo,  thou  trust- 
est  in  the  staff  of  this  broken  recd^  on  E/ypt,  whereon 
if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand,  and  pierce  it.** 

The  Greek  word  raXa/ioc  appears  to  havo  been  con- 
sidered the  proper  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  kanch, 
being  the  term  used  by  Matthew  (xii,  20)  when  quot- 
ing the  words  of  Isaiah  (xlii,  8),  *'  A  bruised  reed  shall 
he  not  break."  The  Greek  word  Latinized  is  well 
known  in  the  forms  of  calamus  and  culmus.  Both  seem 
to  havo  been  derived  from  the  Arabic  kalm,  signify- 
ing a  "reed"  or  *'  pen,"  and  forming  numerous  com- 
pounds, with  the  latter  signification,  in  the  lan^agea 
of  the  East  It  also  denotes  a  weaver's  reed,  and 
even  cuttings  of  trees  for  planting  or  grafting.  Or 
they  may  all  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  kalm^  hav- 
ing' the  same  signification.  The  German  halm,  and 
the  English  hatUm,  nsuall}'  appli'^d  to  the  straw  or 
stems  of  grasses,  would  seem  to  have  the  same  origin. 
The  Greek  icaXa/ioc  and  the  Latin  calamus  were  used 
with  as  wide  a  signification  as  the  Oriental  hcUm,  and 
denoted  a  reed,  the  stalk  or  stem  of  com,  or  any  thinj; 
made  therefrom,  as  a  pen,  an  arrow,  a  reed  pipe.  Kd- 
XaftjQ  is  also  applied  to  any  plant  which  is  neither 
shrub,  bush  (iJXr/),  nor  tree  (dtv^pop)  (see  Liddell  and 
Scott's  Greek  Zmt.').  So  calamus  means  any  twig^ 
sprig,  or  scion  (Pliny,  xvi,  14,  24).  Tho  term  KoXa- 
fioi  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  apparently  with  the  same  latitude  of  meaning : 


write  unto  thee  ;'*  Matt,  xxvii,  29,  **  Put  a  retd  in  bis 
right  hand;"  ver.  80,  "Took  the  reed  and  smote  him 
on  the  head ;"  and  in  Mark  xv,  19,  it  may  mean  a 
reed  or  twi.<  of  any  kind.  So  also  in  Matt,  xxvii,  48, 
and  Mark  xv,  36,  where  it  is  said  that  they  filled  a 
sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  while  in  the 
parallel  passage,  John  xix,  29,  it  is  said  that  they 
tilled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop, 
and  put  it  to  his  mouth ;  from  which  it  Is  probable 
that  the  term  icdXa^oc  was  applied  by  both  the  Evan- 
gelists to  the  stem  of  the  plant  named  hyssop,  what-, 
ever  this  may  have  been,  in  llko  manner  as  Pliny 


CANE  1 

Ctadv,  14,  TG)  *ppljn  Um  Unn  eahmn  to  the  Btem  of 
a  bramble. 

In  later  times  the  term  cane  hi«  been  applied  more 
jmrdculaily  to  the  Btcnu  of  the  Calamat  rotang,  and 
olhoT  apeciei  of  ratau  canea,  irbich  wa  have  good 
gnniikds  for  believing  were  uDkoown  to  the  ancienta, 
uMwithitanding  Iho  opinion  of  Sprengel  (H(«(.  Rn 
Btrb.  i,  171),  "Cti.-aiM  makai  two  Idndi  of  'cjlamm-,' 
th:  male  nithoat  pith,  the  female  with  it,  the  latter 
witlioDt  doubt  tbe  CcAbiuu  rotaag,  tbe  other  our  Bam- 
hnm,  ai  Plin;  rertatea  <xvi,  S6)."     See  Flao. 

!.  Caltkalal  Cam. — Of  this  Dioscorides  describes 
thedifferentkindaid  litschsplcmp  i:aXii(iou(  114) 
1.  KoAa/iot  u  vavTug,  or  the  irumlo  Jarrlr  of  »h  b 
0TTOWsan!iraide(Jnntrfoo  mana?)  2  The  female 
of  wluchirod  pipes  were  m«ile  (1   dtmaxf)     S   Hoi 


low,  triib  frequent  knota,  Atted  for  writinfii  pcoliably 
a  Fpecies  of  Saetharum.  i.  Thick  and  boliow,  arow. 
in^  in  rivFT9,  wliieh  is  ceiled  donax,  and  aiso  Cypria 
(.Irtmd)  donai).  5.  Phragmilti  (Anaulo  pkrngmiUi), 
'lender,  li^bt-colored,  and  well  known.  0.  The  reed 
eillsd  I'h'eoi  (Anwilo  ampdodfrnm  CsrUl:i).  (Flora 
ft'eapol.  t.  sii.)  These  are  ali  deacribed  (i.  c.)  imme- 
diately Iwfbre  the  pepyma,  while  caXn/iot  ri/HufinT-wcic 
is  described  in  a  dil^rent  part  of  the  book,  namely,  in 
eh.  17,  along  with  splcea  and  perfumec.  Tbe  Anibe 
deaeribe  the  different  liinda  of  reed  under  the  head  of 
Kiu6,  or  Kiarub,  of  which  they  give  Kalamiu  as  the 
■ynoDymons  Gieek  term. 

From  the  conteTt  of  tereral  of  the  alwve  paaiafcea 
of  Scriptnre  in  which  kantk  is  mentioned,  it  is  evi- 
dent ttiat  it  was  a  plsnt  growing  in  water;  and  we 
bare  seen,  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  other  Un- 
gniges,  that  it  must  have  been  applied  to  one  of  the 
true  reeds,  as,  for  instance,  Brando  jEgypHaca  (jicr- 
bspa  only  a  vsriety  of  A.  dfxtax),  gTo«ing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  In  tbe  New  Testament  caXn/ioc 
seems  to  lie  applied  chiefly  to  planle  growing  in  dry 


nLuke 


li,  24,  "  Wha 


went  yo  info  the  wilderness  to 

(he  wind  i''     To  Each  passages,  some  of  the  speciee  of 

teed-like  gnases,  with  slender  stsms  and  light  floccu- 

lent  inflorescence,  formerly  referred  to  Sacckanan,  but 

now  separated  as  distinct  genem,  ara  well  suited.   See 

Bked. 

S.  Sattt  Com.— ThU  U  designated  in  Heb,  by 
tana,'    Bo'sBM    (BOB    Tn^,  md  o/  fragrana. 


EKod.  XXX,  IB),  or  Kaseh'  bat-Tob'  (3^Bn  rep, 
joorf  or  fngnnt  ntd,  Jer.  vi,  20).  It  i«  probabiy'in- 
tended  also  by  kaiwli  ("reed")  simply  in  Cant,  iv,  li; 
Ibb.  xliii,  21;'and  Ezek.  xxvii,  17,  as  it  is  enumerated 

with  other  fragrant  and  aromatic  substances.  Finally, 
it  was  brought  IVom  a  fcr  country  (Jer.  vi,  20 ;  Eiek. 
xxvii,  10);  Dan  also,  and  Javan,  iioing  to  end  fro,  car- 
ried bright  Iron,  cassia,  and  caUnina  lo  tbe  maikets  of 
Tyre. 

Tbe  best  descriptioD  by  ancient  writers  of  Lhis  plant 
is  that  of  Dioscoridea  (i,  17),  who  calls  it  the  anmolic 
Tied  (i(iAn/ioc  (ipuifiarieiii),  and  immediately  after  aa 
a  Tvh  (ffjuiwii)-  He  states  It  to  be  a  produce  of  In- 
dia, of  a  tawny  color,  much  jointed,  breaking  into  tpiin- 
tcra,  and  having  the  hollow  stem  fliied  with  pith  like 
the  web  of  s  spider  j  also  that  it  ia  mixed  with  oint- 
ments and  fumigations  on  account  of  its  odor.  Hip- 
pocrates was  Ecquainted  wirh  apparently  the  same  sub- 
stance {iiWaiiDQ  liMrit  and  5j;o!™e  lietruof),  which 
TheophrastuB,  Polybius  (v,  46),  and  Strabo  (xvl,  S) 
describe  as  growing  in  Ca;ie-S}  tia,  whore  modem  trav- 
elers, however,  bavo  otser^'cd  only  common  or  scent- 
less flags.  Bochait,  indeed,  doubts  whether  the  Scrip- 
tural |jant  conld  haTs  Iieen  brought  ftcm  India  (Mic- 
ros, pi.  ii,  1,  V,  c.  C)  !  but  Dr.  Vincent  maintains  that 
(his  trade  was  then  fully  open  (Pmpftd  n/  lit  Erf. 
finnw  3ea,  ii,  865).  Hence  Dr.  Roylo  (lUmlr.  n/Hi- 
mat.  Botms,  p.  436)  identifies  the  "sweet  cane"  of 
Scripture  with  the  A^dr^p^gaa  ndamm  (_aromaticiu'),  a 


Andropoffon  Ca 


plant  extonsivelv  cultivated  in  India,  ftum  which  in 
oil,  deemed  to  be  the  famous  JTijinianJ  of  antiquitv,  ia 

;tract*d  (Boyle,  t'aas  en  l/imtxi  i/rrf<ciW,p.  88, 142 ; 

ackelt.  On  tte  Spiixmird  rflht  Aniienli,  p.  84 ;  CaL. 
culti  Mtd.  Tran*.  i,  867).      See  Calamus. 

Conge,  Dn.     Sec  Dccatige. 

Canlsina.  HemicuB,  etde  /fcndl,  nephew  of  Ps- 

it,  was  bom  at  Nimegncn,  studied  at  I^uvain,  and 
In  the  University  of  Ingobtadt, 


■c  he  dici 


610.     Thow 


lich  lie 


best 


(KOI,  I 

vols.),  republished  by  Barnage  in  1785  (7  vols.),  with 
lotca,  and  with  the  lircek  text  in  addition  to  the  Latin 
'ersion,  which  Canisius  had  eiven  alone.  Canisiua 
ilso  puWisheil  Sumnia  Jai-u  Canonici ;  Commratariam 
a  Brgnlat  Jarit ;  I'mlretiina  acadtmiar ,-  De  deeitiu'i 
primiitiu,  et  tuvrv ;  Dc  rp'-tunliiai  tt  mali-ianaia :  all 
illecled  and  publialied  by  Bouvct  in  his  Opera  Ca- 
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CANON 


mmica  Canini  (Lonvain,  1649).  — j9m>^.  Ufdv.  vii,  12; 
Landon,  Ecd,  Didionary^  ii,  534. 

CanisiuB,  PetmSf  of  Nimegaen,  a  Jesait,  bom 
May  8, 1524,  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1543, 
became  professor  and  rector  of  the  University  of  In- 
<»ol3tadt  in  1549,  and  rector  of  the  colle;;e  of  the  Jes- 
uits in  Vienna  in  1551 .  lie  ased  his  influence  with  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I  for  the  suppression  of  Protestant- 
ism. As  the  first  German  ''  provincial**  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  established  colleges  of  the  order  at  Prague,  Augs- 
burg, Dillingen,  and  Fribourg  (in  Switzerland),  at 
which  latter  pljvce  he  died,  Dec.  21, 1597.  Canisius 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  opponents  of  the  Ref- 
ormation  in  Germany,  and  the  arrest  of  the  reforma- 
tory' movement  in  Austria  and  Bavaria  is  for  a  largo 
part  owing  to  his  labors  and  his  influence.  In  order 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  catechisms  of  Lu- 
ther, and  other  worlES  of  the  founders  of  Protestant- 
ism, he  wrote  his  Summa  Doctrinm  Christiana  (1584 ; 
with  a  commentary  by  P.  Dusaeus,  Cologne,  1586,  and 
Augsburg,  1833  sq.  4  vols. ;  new  edition,  Landshut, 
1842),  which  was  translated  into  nearly  all  langua<]:es 
(Greek,  Prague,  1612 ;  Greek-I>atin,  Augsburg,  1C12), 
and  a  shorter  catechism,  entitled  Ifudtutionea  Christ. 
pietaUs  (1566),  which,  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tur)%  served  as  the  basis  of  popular  instruction  in  the 
Catholic  schools  of  Germany,  and  has,  even  in  modem 
times,  again  come  into  use  (new  editions  :  Landshut, 
1833;  Mainz,  1840).  See  Catechism;  also  Theol, 
QuarLiUchrifl,  1863,  Heft  3,  p.  446.  Canisius  also  cd- 
ited  the  letters  of  Jerome,  Leo  the  Great,  and  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  and  compiled  a  Catholic  Prayer-book 
{Afanuale  CcUhdlcum^  Antwerp,  1530 ;  Augsburg,  1841 ; 
German,  8th  edit.  Landshut,  1829).  The  Protestants 
called  him  "the  Austrian  Dog,*'  while  the  Jesuits 
praised  him  as  the  second  apostle  of  Germany,  and 
even  endeavored  to  obtain  his  beatification.  Their 
efforts,  for  a  long  time  unfruitful,  were  at  length 
crowned  with  surcess  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IX,  who  placed  Canisius  on  the  list  of  the  ^*Beati.'* 
Biographies  of  Canisius  were  publish<id  in  Latin  by 
Kadcrus  and  Sacchini  (Munich,  1623);  in  French  by 
Dorigny  (Paris,  1708) ;  in  Italian  by  Langore  and  Foli- 
gatti ;  in  German  by  Werfcr  (in  Liben  autgezdchneter 
Catholikm,  Schaffhausen,  1852,  2  vols.). 

Canker  (ydyypaivd),  a  gangrmt  (2  Tim.  ii,  17), 
mortification ;  a  disease  which  spreads  by  degrees  over 
the  whole  body.  To  such  a  putrid  state  of  the  system 
the  apostle  compares  the  corrupt  doctrines  of  Hyme- 
nosus  and  Philetus. 

Canker-'wozin  (p^!^,  yt'Uk^f<d&Mj^  Joel  i,  4 ;  ii, 
25;  "caterpillar,"  Psa.  *cv,  34;  Jer.  Ii,  14,  27;  Sept 
/Spof'xoc,  i'  «•  locust-grub;  but  dxppif  locust,  in  Jer. ; 
Chald.  Kn'IQ,  winged  locust ;  Sj'r.  creeping  locust) 
is  generally  roferred  to  some  hairy  or  caterpillar-like 
species  of  locust  (Jer.  Ii,  27,  "I'SO,  bristly^  Auth.  Ver. 
^*  rough").  Possibly  it  merely  describes  the  locutt  in 
a  certain  stage  of  its  growth,  viz.  just  when  it  emerges 
fhim  the  caterpillar  state  and  obtains  the  use  of  its 
wings;  see  Nah.  iii,  16,  "/Ae  canJxr'-ncorm  has  throum 
off"  (I3*?D,  A.  V.  tpoileth)  its  scales  [or  ^^ expanded  its 

wings"]  and^tfffi  away  ;**  thus  corresponding  to  the 
description  by  Jerome  (in  loc.  Nah.)  of  the  atielalnu 
(aTTiXaliof:')^  or  '^wingless  locust"  (Credner,  Joel^  p. 
805;  sec  Bochart,  Iliiroz,  ii,  445).     See  Locust. 

Canne,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  En- 
gland about  the  year  1590  or  1600.  In  early  life  he 
was  a  minister  in  the  Established  Church,  but  joined 
the  Baptists  not  far  from  1630.  He  was  for  some  time 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Southwark,  London,  being  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Hubbard,  its  first  pastor.  He  was  ban- 
ished to  Holland,  where  (not  considering  baptism  a 
prerequisite  to  communion)  he  succeeded  Ainsworth 
(q.  V.)  aa  pastor  of  his  church  in  Amsterdam,  and  waa 


deservedly  popular.  While  in  banishment  in  1(584,' 
he  published  a  work  on  the  Neceuity  of  Separation 
from  the  Church  of  England,  In  1640  he  returned  on 
a  ^isit  to  England,  and  founded  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Broadmead,  Bristol.  Mr.  Canne  was  equally  eminent 
for  learning,  piety,  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
zeal  for  reformation.  Canne's  most  important  labor 
is  his  selection  of  marginal  references  to  the  Bible. 
He  was  the  author  of  three  sets  of  notes,  which  accom- 
panied three  editions  of  the  Bible.  His  great  ambi- 
tion was  "to  make  the  Bible  its  own  interpreter.*' — 
Ivimey,  Englidi  BapHstt;  Jamieson,  Cyclop,  of  Biog- 
raphy,  105 ;  Neal,  History  of  the  Pwritant, 

Can'neh  (Heb.  Kanneh%  MSS,  one  codex  fully 
Siaba ;  Sept.  Xavady  v.  r.  Xavdav ;  Vulg.  Chene}^ 
doubtless  a  contracted  form  (Ezek.  xxvii,  23)  for  the 
earlier  Calneii  (q.  v.)  of  Gen.  x,  10. 

Cannon  James  S.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Churcli,  was  bom  in  Cura^oa, 
Jan.  28, 1776,  and  was  educated  under  Dr.  Peter  Wil- 
son and  Rev.  Alex.  Miller  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1796  by  the  Classis  of 
Hackensack,  and  shortly  after  became  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Millstone  and  Six-mile 
Run,  finally  devoting  his  whole  service  to  the  latter 
church.  His  pastoral  industry  was  remarkable,  yet 
he  wrote  and  committed  to  memory  all  his  sermons. 
During  part  of  his  pastoral  work  he  had  to  preach  one 
sermon  in  Dutch  and  one  in  English  every  Sunday. 
In  1826  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick,  and  here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  a  laborious  student,  and  a  faithful  and  successful 
teacher.  "  His  views  of  truth  were  more  distinguished 
by  exactness  and  solidit}'-  than  by  any  far-reaching 
power ;  and  yet,  when  he  had  discussed  a  subject, 
there  was  little  left  to  be  said."  A  largo  number  of 
ministers  were  trained  by  Dr.  Cannon.  He  died  in 
great  peace,  July  25, 1852.  After  his  death,  the  sub- 
stance of  his  course  of  instruction  was  published  under 
the  title  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology  (New  York,  1858, 
8vo).  "The  subjects  embraced  in  the  lectures  an: 
*  The  qualifications  for  the  pastoral  ofilce,'  *  pastoral 
duties,'  '  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,*  ^  cat- 
echetical instruction,'  'visitation  of  the  sick,'  *  pas- 
toral visitation,'  'religious  declension,'  'extension  of 
the  Church,'  '  instruction  by  example.'  Dr.  Cannon's 
discussion  of  the  sacraments  is  particularly  able,  clear, 
ond  conclusive." — N.Brttnstcick  Review^  May,  1854,  p. 
104 ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1854,  p.  420. 

Canon  of  Scripture,  as  the  phraso  is  usually 
employed,  may  be  defined  as  "the  Authoritative 
Standard  of  Religion  and  Morals,  composed  of  those 
writings  which  have  been  given  for  this  purpose  by 
God  to  men."  A  definition  frequently  given  of  the 
Canon  i^,  that  it  is  "the  Catalogue  of  the  Sacred 
Books;"  while  Semler  {Von  Freier  Unterswhungen 
des  Canyns),  Dooderlein  (fnsUtutio  Theol,  Christ,  i,  83), 
and  others,  define  it  as  "the  List  of  the  Books  public- 
ly read  in  the  meetings  of  the  early  Christians ;"  both 
these,  however,  are  defective,  and  the  latter  is  not  only 
historically  incorrect,  but  omits  the  essential  idea  of 
the  divine  authority  of  these  Scriptures.  The  account 
which  we  here  give  is  chiefly  compiled  from  the  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  in  Kitto's  Cychpoedia  and  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 

I.  Origin  and  uses  of  the  term  "  Canon,"— I.  In  cfaa- 
sicaf-  Greek,  the  word  (Kavtov,  akin  to  HJ]?,  a  "  reed," 
[comp.  Gesen.  Thes,  s.  v.]  icarr;,  rawrt,  canna  [rtino- 
lis,  rXwine/],  cane,  cannon)  signifie;*,  (1)  Properly,  a 
straight  md,  as  the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in 
weaving  (l'ciatorium\  or  a  carpenter's  rule.  (2)  Met-; 
aphorically,  a  testing  rule  in  ethics  (comp.  Aristot.  Eth, 
yic.  iii,  4,  6),  or  in  art  (the  Canon  of  Polycletus ;  Luc. 
de  Salt,  p.  946  B),  or  in  language  (the  Canons  of 
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CrnmtiULr).  The  gift  of  tongues  (Acts  ii,  7)  was  re- 
garded as  the  "canon"  or  test  which  determined  the 
direction  of  the  labors  of  the  several  apostles  (Severian. 
ap.  Cram.  Cat.  in  Act.  il,  7).  Chronological  tables 
wece  called  ''canons  of  time"  (Plut.  Sol.  27) ;  and  the 
sammary  of  a  book  was  called  Kawiv,  as  giying  the 
"rule,"  as  it  were,  of  its  composition.  The  Alexan- 
drine grammarians  applied  the  word  in  this  sense  to 
the  great  "classical*^  writers,  who  were  styled  "the 
mle"  (o  Kavurv),  or  the  perfect  model  of  style  and 
language.  (3)  But,  in  addition  to  these  active  mean- 
ings, the  word  was  also  used  passively  for  a  measured 
apace  (at  Olympia),  and,  in  later  times,  for  a  fixed  tax 
(Du  Cange,  s.  T.). 

2.  In  eecletieuiical  usage,  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Sept.  in  its  literal  sense  (Jud.  xiii,  6),  and  again  in 
Aquila  (Job  xxxviii,  5).  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  found  in 
two  places  in  Paul's  epistles  (Gal.  vi,  16;  2  Cor.  x, 
13-16),  and  inUhe  second  place  the  transition  from  an 
active  to  a  passive  sense  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  pa- 
tristic writings  the  word  is  commonly  used  both  as  a 
rule  in  the  widest  sense,  and  especially  in  the  phrases 
"the  rule  of  the  Church,"  "the  rule 'of  faith,"  "the 
rule  of  truth."  In  the  fourth  century,  when  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  was  farther  systematized,  the  deci- 
sions of  synods  were  styled  "Canons,"  and  the  dis- 
cipline by  which  ministers  were  bound  was  technically 
"the  Kule,"  and  those  who  were  thus  bound  were 
styled  Canoniei  ("  Canons").  In  the  phrase  "the 
canon  (i.  e.  fixed  part)  of  the  mass,"  from  which  the 
popular  sense  of  "  canonize"  is  derived,  the  passive 
sense  again  prevailed.     (See  below.) 

B.  As  applied  to  Scrip^tn^  the  derivatives  of  jcavtuv 
are  used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Origen  speaks  of  Scripturm  Canonicm 
(de  Princ.  iv,  88),  Ubri  reffulareM  {Comm.  in  MaU.  §  117), 
and  Ubri  ocmomzuti  (id.  §  28).  In  another  place  the 
phrase  haberi  in  Canane  (Prai,  in  Cani.  s.  f.)  occurs, 
but  probably  only  as  a  translation  of  Kavovil^etrOaij 
which  is  used  in  this  and  cognate  senses  in  Athanasius 
(£p.  /esf.),  the  Laodicene  Canons  (aKavSvuna,  Can. 
lix),  and  later  writers  (Isid.  Pelus.  £^.  cxiv ;  comp. 
Aug.  de  docir.  Chr.  iv,  9  [6] ;  and  as  a  contrast,  Anon. 
ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  v,  28). 

The  first  direct  application  of  the  term  Kavuty  to  the 
Scriptures  seems  to  be  by  Amphilochius  (cir.  880),  in 
his  Catalogue  of  the  Scriptures,  where  the  word  indi- 
cates the  rule  by  which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must 
be  determined,  and  thus  secondarily  an  index  of  the 
constituent  books.  Among  Latin  writers  the  word  is 
commonly  found  fh>m  the  time  of  Jerome  (PraL  Gal.') 
and  Augustine  {De  Civ.  xvii,  24 ;  xviii,  88),  and  their 
usage  of  the  word,  which  is  wider  than  that  of  Greek 
writers,  is  the  source  of  its  modem  acceptation. 

The  uncanonical  books  were  described  simply  as 
"those  without,"  or  "those  uncanonized"  (ciKavovt- 
irra.  Cone.  Laod,  lix).  The  apocryphal  books,  which 
were  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position, 
were  called  "  books  read"  (avayiyvwoKofievOj  Athan. 
Ep.  F«st.\  or  "ecclesiastical"  (eecksirutici^  Kufin.  in 
Symb.  Apogt.  §  38),  though  the  latter  title  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  which  (Leont.  de  Sect, 
ii)  were  also  called  "books  of  the  Testament**  {IvSid- 
OrjKa  /3i/3Xta),  and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  collection 
by  the  striking  name  of  "the  holy  library"  (BU>iio- 
theca  saacto),  which  happily  expresses  the  unity  and 
variety  of  the  Bible  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch,  d,  Kan.  §  1 ; 
Westcott,  Hist,  of  Canon  ofN.  T.  App.  D). 

II.  The  Jevdah  Canon, — 1.  According  to  the  com- 
mand of  Moses,  the  "  book  of  the  law"  was  "put  in 
the  side  of  the  ark"  (Deut.  xxxi,  25  seq.),  but  not  in  it 
(1  Kin<4S  viii,  9;  comp.  Joseph.  ^  a/,  iii,  1,  7 ;  v,  1, 17) ; 
and  thus,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  Hilklah  is  said  to  have 
**  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord" 
(2  Kings  xxii,  8 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  14).  This 
"book  of  the  law,"  which,  in  addition  to  the  direct 
precepts  (Exod.  xxlv,  7),  contained  general  exhorta- 


tions (Deut.  xxviii,  61)  and  historical  narratiTes  (Exod: 
xvii,  14),  was  farther  increased  by  the  records  of 
Joshua  (Josh,  xxiv,'  26),  and  other  writings  (1  Sam. 
X,  25).  From  these  sacredly  guarded  antogrsphs 
copies  were  taken  and  circulated  among  the  people  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  9).  At  a  subsequent  time  collections  of 
proverbs  were  made  (Prov.  xxv,  1),  and  the  later 
prophets  (especially  Jeremiah ;  com  p.  Kuoper,  Jerem. 
Libror.  m.  interp.  et  vindex^  Berol.  1837)  were  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  their  predecessors,  a  circumstance 
which  may  naturally  bo  connected  with  the  training 
of  "the  prophetic  schools."  It  perhaps  marks  a  far- 
ther step  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon  when  "  the 
book  of  the  Lord"  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  a  general 
collection  of  sacred  teachin.:;  (xxxiv,  16  [where  it  is 
implied  that  his  own  writings  were  to  be  added  to 
those  previously  regarded  as  sacred;  see  Gesenius, 
Comment,  in  loc.] ;  comp.  xxix,  18)  at  once  familiar 
and  authoritative ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  definite 
collection  either  of  "  the  Psalms"  or  of  "  the  Prophets" 
existed  before  the  Captivity.  At  that  time  Zechariah 
speaks  of  "the  law"  and  "the  former  prophets"  as  in 
some  measure  co-ordinate  (Zech.  vii,  12) ;  and  Daniel 
refers  to  "Me  bookt'*  (Dan.  ix,  2)  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings  as  already  col- 
lected into  a  whole.  Shortly  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  the  Levites  read  and  expounded  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  1-8;  ix,  1-3). 

2.  Popular  belief  assigned  to  Ezra  and  "  the  great 
synagogue"  the  task  of  collecting  and  promulgating 
the  Scriptures  as  part  of  their  work  in  organizing  the 
Jewish  Church,  Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this 
belief  (Rau,  De  Synag.  magna,  1726 ;  comp.  Ewald, 
Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  iv,  191  [see  below]  ) ;  but  the  state- 
ment is  in  every  way  consistent  with  the  history  of 
Judaism,  and  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  hooka 
themselves.  The  later  embellishments  of  the  tradi- 
tion, which  represent  Ezra  as  the  second  author  of  all 
the  books  (2  Esdras),  or  define  more  exacth*  the  na- 
ture of  his  work,  can  only  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the 
universal  belief  in  his  labors,  and  ought  not  to  cast 
discredit  upon  the  simple  fact  that  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Canon  is  due  to  him.  Kor  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  work  was  completed  at  once ;  so  that 
the  account  (2  Mace,  ii,  13)  which  assigns  a  collection 
of  books  to  Nehemiah  is  in  itself  a  confirmation  of  the 
general  truth  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Canon 
during  the  Persian  period.  The  work  of  Nehemiah  is 
not  described  as  initiatory  or  final.  The  tradition 
omits  all  mention  of  the  law,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  assumed  its  final  shape  under  Ezra,  but  says 
that  Nehemiah  "gathered  together  the  [writings] 
concerning  the  kings  and  prophets,  and  the  [writings] 
of  David,  and  letters  of  kings  concerning  ofierings," 
while  "founding  a  library"  (2  Mace.  1.  c).  The  va- 
rious classes  of  books  were  thus  completed  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  this  view  harmonizes  with  what  must  have 
been  the  natural  development  of  the  Jewish  faith  after 
the  Return.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  were  both,  from  their  nature, 
gradual  and  mutuall}'  dependent.  The  construction 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  involved  the  practical  de- 
termination of  the  divine  rule  of  truth,  though,  as  in 
the  parallel  case  of  the  Christian  Scriptiirc.«,  rpen  per- 
secution first  gave  a  clear  and  distinct  expregfion  to 
the  implicit  faith. 

The  foregoing  tradition  occurs  in  one  of  the  oldest 
books  of  the  Talmud,  the  Pirhe  Aboth;  and  it  is  re- 
peated, with  greater  minuteness,  in  the  Babylonian 
Gemara  {Baba  Bathra,  fol.  13,  2.  See  the  passages  in 
Buxtorf 's  Tiberias,  lib.  i,  c.  10 ;  comp.Wachner,  Antiq. 
Ileb.  i,  13).  The  substance  of  it  is  that,  after  Moses 
and  the  elders,  the  sacred  books  were  watched  over  by 
the  prophets,  and  that  the  Canon  was  completed  by 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 
The  earliest  form  in  which  this  appears  is  in  the  fourth 
book  of  Esdras,  a  work  dating  fh>m  the  end  of  the  first 
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or  beginning  of  the  second  centur}'  after  Christ.  Here 
it  is  asserted  that  Ezra,  by  divine  command  and  by  di- 
vine aid,  caused  to  be  composed  94  books  by  three  men 
(Vulg.  204  boolcs  by  five  men)  in  forty  da^'S,  70  of 
(rhich,  wherein  **is  a  vein  of  understanding,  a  foun- 
tain of  yrisdom,  and  a  stream  of  Icnowledge,"  were  to 
be  given  to  the  wise  of  the  people,  while  the  rest  were 
to  be  made  public,  that  "  both  the  worthy  and  the  un- 
worthy might  read  them"  (xiv,  42-47).  These  twen- 
ty-four thus  made  publio  are  doubtless  the  canonical 
books.  The  statement  is  very  vague;  but  that  this 
is  its  reference  is  rendered  probable  by  the  appearance 
in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Cliristian  fathers  of  a 
tradition  that  the  sacred  writings,  which  had  been  lost 
during  the  exile,  were  restored  by  Ezra  in  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  by  inspiration  (Clemens  Alex.,  Strom, 
I,  2^,  p.  410;  Potter;  Tertullian,  De  cultufaem,  i,  8; 
IreniBUs,  ado.  JIar,  iii,  21  [25],  etc.).  Against  this 
tradition  it  has  been  objected  that  it  iax>ves  too  much, 
for  it  says  that  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna.^^^e  vjrote 
the  later  books,  such  as  tbe  twelve  minor  prophets,  etc. 
But  that  by  writing  is  here  meant,  not  the  original  com- 
posing of  these  books,  but  the  ascription  (the  ^o-writing) 
of  them  to  the  sacred  Canon,  may  be  inferred,  partly 
from  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  same  tradition,  the 
men  of  Hezeklah  are  said  to  have  written  the  Proverbs, 
which  can  only  mean  that  they  copied  them  (see  Prov. 
XXV,  1)  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  them  in  the  Can- 
on, and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  word  here  used 

Cpns)  is  used  by  the  Targumist  on  Prov.  xxv,  1  as 
equivalent  to  the  Heb.  pr:?,  to  transcribe.  An  at- 
tempt has  also  been  nmde  to  discredit  this  tradition 
by  adducing  the  circumstance  that  Simon  tbe  Just, 
who  lived  long  after  Ezra,  is  said,  in  the  Pirhe  Abothy 
to  have  been  one  of  the  members  of  the  Great  Syna^ 
gogue ;  but  to  this  much  weight  cannot  be  allowed, 
partly  because  Simon  is,  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  remnants  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  which  indicates  his  having  outlived  it, 
and  principally  because  the  same  body  of  tradition 
which  states  this  opinion  makes  him  the  successor  of 
Ezra ;  so  that  either  the  whole  is  a  mistake,  or  the  Si- 
m  3D  referred  to  must  have  been  a  different  person  from 
the  Simon  who  b  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
"Just"  (comp.  Othonis  Lex.  Babbin.  PkUol.  p.  604, 
Gen.  1676 ;  Hilvernick's  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.  Th.  i. 
Abt.  I,  i,  43).  Or  we  ma}'  adopt  the  opinion  of  Hart- 
mann  {Die  enge  Verbindung  des  Alt.  Test,  mit  d.  Neueny 
p.  127)  that  the  college  of  men  learned  in  the  law, 
which  gathered  round  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  which 
properly  was  tlic  Synagogue,  continued  to  receive  ac- 
cessions for  many  years  after  their  death,  by  means 
of  which  it  existed  till  tho  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
without  our  being  required  to  suppose  that  what  is  af- 
firmed concerning  its  doings  in  the  time  of  Ezra  is 
meant  to  refer  to  it  during  tho  entire  period  of  its  ex- 
istence. Suspicions  have  also  been  cast  upon  this  tra- 
dition from  the  multitude  of  extravagant  wonders  nar- 
rated by  the  Jews  respecting  the  Great  Synagogue. 
But  such  are  found  in  almost  every  traditionary  record 
attaching  to  persons  or  bodies  which  possess  a  nation- 
ally heroic  character ;  and  it  is  surely  unreasonable, 
because  a  chronicler  tells  one  or  two  things  which  are 
incredible,  that  we  should  disbelieve  all  besides  that 
he  records,  however  possible  or  even  probable  it  may 
be.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  there  are  some 
things,  such  as  the  order  of  daily  prayer,  the  settling 
of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  establishment  of 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  Scripture,  etc.,  which 
must  be  assigned  to  the  period  immediately  after  tho 
Captivity,  and  which  presuppose  the  existence  of  some 
institute  such  as  the  Great  Sycagozue,  whether  this 
be  regarded  as  formally  constituted  by  Ezra  or  as  a 
voluntary  association  of  priests  and  scrilws  (Znnz, 
Die  Gottesdiensfltchen  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  p.  83).  More- 
over there  are  some  passa^s  of  Scripture  (o.  g.  1  Chron,  I 


iii,  28,  24)  which  belong  to  a  period  somewhat  later 
than  any  of  the  canonical  writers.     See  Ezra. 

This  tradition,  again,  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstances:  (a.)  The  time  in  question  was 
the  latest  at  which  this  could  be  done.  As  the  duly 
to  be  performed  was  not  merely  that  of  determin- 
ing the  genuineness  of  certain  books,  but  of  point- 
ing out  those  which  had  been  divinely  ordained  as  a 
rule  of  faith  and  morals  to  the  Church,  it  was  one 
which  none  but  a  prophet  could  discharge.  Now  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  there  were  several 
prophets  living,  among  whom  we  know  the  names  of 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi;  but  with  that  age 
expired  the  line  of  prophets  which  God  had  appointed 
"to  comfort  Jacob,  and  deliver  them  by  assured  hope** 
(Ecdas.  xlix,  10).  On  this  point  the  evidence  of  Jo- 
sephus,  the  apocrj-phal  books,  and  Jewish  tradition,  is 
harmonious  (comp.  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  i,  S ;  1  Mace, 
iv,  46 ;  ix,  27 ;  xiv,  41 ;  Jerome,  ad  'Jes.  xlix,  21 ; 
Yitringa,  Obs.  Sac.  lib.  vi,  cap.  6,  7 ;  H&vemick,  £m- 
leit.  i,  1,  27 ;  Hengstenberg,  Beitrage  zur  EinUit.  ins  A . 
T.  i,  245).  As  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  were 
thus  the  last  of  the  prophets,  if  the  Canon  was  not 
fixed  by  them,  the  time  was  pasfcd  when  it  could  bo 
fixed  at  all.  (6.)  That  it  was  fixed  at  tliat  time  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  all  subsequent  references  to  the 
sacred  writings  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  com- 
plete Canon,  as  well  as  frt)m  the  fact  that  of  no  one 
among  the  apocr^'phal  books  is  it  so  much  as  hinted, 
either  by  the  author  or  by  any  other  Jewish  writer, 
that  it  was  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  sacred  books, 
though  of  some  of  them  the  pretensions  are  in  other 
respects  sufficiently  high  (e.  g.  Ecclus.  xxxlii,  16-18 ; 
1,  28).  Josephns,  indeed,  distinctly  affirms  (cont.  Ap. 
1.  c.)  that,  during  the  long  period  that  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Canon  and  his  day, 
no  one  had  dared  either  to  add  to,  or  to  take  from,  or 
to  alter  any  thing  in  the  sacred  books.  This  plainly 
shows  that  alwut  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  to  which  Jo- 
sephus  refers,  and  which  was  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah, th3  collection  of  the  sacred  books  was  com- 
pleted Ly  an  authority  which  thenceforward  ceased  to 
exist.     See  Synaoooub,  Great. 

8.  The  persecution  of  Antiochus  (B.C.  168)  was  for 
the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of  Diocletian 
was  for  the  New,  the  final  crisis  which  stamped  the 
sacred  writings  with  their  peculiar  character.  The 
king  sought  out  ^*the  books  of  the  law"  (ja  (itftXia 
rod  vofiov,  1  Mace,  i,  66)  and  burnt  them ;  and  tho 
possession  of  a  **book  of  the  covenant"  (/3t/3Xiov  dia- 
^/;jc?/c)  was  a  capital  crime  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  6,  4). 
But  this  proscription  of  '*the  law*'  naturally  served 
only  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  more  closely 
to  those  sacred  books  themselves.  After  the  Macca- 
baean  persecution  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  is  merged  in  the  history  of  its  contents.  The 
Bible  appears  from  that  time  as  a  whole,  though  it  was 
natural  that  the  several  parts  wwe  not  yet  placed  on 
an  equal  footing,  nor  regarded  universally  and  in  ev- 
ery respect  with  equal  reverence  (comp.  Zunz,  D. 
Goitesd.  Vortr.  d.  Jud.  p.  14,  26,  etc.). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition  and 
of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leads  to  tho 
conclusion  that  the  Canon  in  its  present  shape  was 
formed  gradually  during  a  lengthened  interval,  be* 
ginning  with  Ezra  and  extending  through  a  part  or 
even  the  whole  (Neh.  xii,  11,  22)  of  the  Persian  period 
(B.C.  468-332),  when  tho  cessation  of  the  prophetic 
gift  pointed  out  the  necessity  and  defined  the  limits 
of  the  collection,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  no- 
tice that  the  collection  was  peculiar  in  character  and 
circumscribed  in  contents.  All  the  evidence  which 
can  be  obtained  tends  to  show  that  it  is  false,  both  in 
theory  and  fact,  to  describe  the  O.  T.  as  "all  the  rel- 
ics of  the  HebrsBO-Chaldaic  literature  up  to  a  certain 
epoch"  (De  Wette,  Einl.  §  8),  if  the  phrase  is  intended 
to  refer  to  the  time  when  the  Canon  was  completedi 
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The  epilogue  of  EccIesUstes  (xii,  11  sq.)  speaks  of  on 
extensive  literatare,  with  which  the  teaching  of  Wis- 
dom is  contrasted,  and  ^  weariness  of  the  flesh**  is  de- 
scribed as  the  result  of  the  study  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  is  impossible  that  these  '*many  writings*'  can  have 
perished  in  the  interval  between  the  composition  of 
Ecdesiastes  and  the  Greek  invasion,  and  the  Apoct^'- 
pha  includes  several  firagmcnts  which  must  be  referred 
to  the  Persian  period  (Buxtorf,  TSberias,  c.  10  sq. ;  Het- 
tinger, Thes.  Phil. ;  Hengstenberg,  Beltrdffeyi;  Haver- 
nick,  £inl.  i ;  Oohler,  art.  Kanan  d.A.T,  in  Herzog's 

4.  The  division  of  the  O.-T.  Canon  into  three  parts, 
"the  Law,"  "the  Prophets,**  and  "the  Writings*' 

(S'^nsina^  fi*'»?S3  niin),  is  very  ancient;   it  ap- 

pears  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiosticus,  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  Philo,  in  Josephas,  and  in  the  Talmud 
(Snrenhusii  Bi j3.  KaraXA.  p. 49).  Respecting  the  prin- 
c^A  on  which  the  division  has  been  made,  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  All  are  agreed 
that  the  first  part,  the  Law,  which  embraces  the  Pen- 
tateuch, was  so  named  from  its  containing  the  national 
laws  and  regulations.  The  second  embraces  the  rrat 
of  the  historical  books,  with  the  exception  of  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  Chronicles ;  and  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  except  Daniel  and  Lcmenta* 
tions.  It  is  probable  that  it  received  its  name  apctrte 
potiori^  the  majority  of  the  books  it  contains  being  the 
production  of  men  who  were  professionally  prophets. 
That  this  criterion,  however,  determined  the  omission 
or  insertion  of  a  book  in  this  second  division,  as  as- 
serted by  Hengstenberg  (^Autheni.  des  Daniel,  p.  27), 
and  by  Havernick  (AVn/.  I,  sec.  11),  cannot  be  admit- 
ted ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find  inserted  in  this  di- 
vision the  book  of  Amos,  who  was  "neither  a  prophet 
nor  a  prophet's  son  ;**  and  on  the  other,  there  is  omit- 
ted from  it  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  which  was  un- 
questionably the  production  of  a  prophet.  The  inser- 
tion of  this  book  in  the  last  rather  than  in  the  second 
division  has  its  source  probably  in  some  liturgical 
reason,  in  (»der  that  it  might  stand  beside  the  Psalms 
and  other  lyric  poetry  of  the  sacred  books.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  insertion  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  in  the  third  rather  than  in  the  second  division ; 
and  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  circumstance, 
as  affording  evidence  unfavorable  to  the  canonical 
claims  of  this  book.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
book  alwoffs  occupied  its  present  position.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  for  some  reason  of  a  mystical  or  contro- 
versial kind,  to  both  of  which  sources  of  influence  the 
Jews  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  were  much 
exposed,  they  may  have  altered  the  position  of  Daniel 
from  the  second  to  the  third  division  ?  What  renders 
this  probable  is,  that  the  Talmudists  stand  alono  in 
this  arrangement.  Josephus,  Siracides,  Philo,  the 
New  Testament,  all  refer  to  the  Hagiographa  in  such 
a  way  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  comprised  only 
the  poetical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament — ^the  psalms, 
hymns,  and  songs ;  while  in  all  the  catalogues  of  the 
Old-Testament  writers  given  by  the  early  fathers,  up 
to  the  time  of  Jerome,  Daniel  is  ranked  among  the 
prophets,  generally  in  the  position  he  occupies  in  our 
common  version.  In  the  version  of  the  Sept.,  also,  he 
is  ranked  with  the  prophets  next  to  Ezekiel.  Nor 
does  Jerome  agree  with  the  Talmud  in  all  respects, 
nor  does  one  class  of  Jewish  rabbis  agree  with  an- 
other in  the  arrangement  of  the  sacred  books.  All 
thb  shows  that  no  such  fixed  and  unalterable  ar- 
rangement of  the  sacred  books,  as  that  which  is  com- 
monly assumed,  existed  anterior  to  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  proves  ver}'  distinctly  that 
the  place  then  assigned  to  Daniel  by  the  Talmudists 
was  noi  the  place  he  had  during  the  preceding  period, 
or  originally  occupied.  See  Daniisl,  Book  of.  As 
respects  the  name  given  to  the  third  division,  the  most 
probable  account  of  it  is,  that  ct  first  it  was  fuller — 


viz.,  "the  other  writings,"  as  distinguished  from  the 
Law  and  the  Propheta  (comp.  the  expression  rd  aXXa 
/3t/3Xi'a,  used  by  the  Son  of  Siracb,  Ecclun.  Prol.) ;  and 
that  in  process  of  time  it  was  abbreviated  into  *'  the 
writings.*'  This  part  is  commonly  cited  under  the 
title  Hagiographa  (q.  v.). 

5.  The  O.-T.  Canon,  as  established  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  has  remained  unaltered  to  the  present  day. 
Some,  indeed,  have  supposed  that,  because  the  Sept. 
version  contains  some  books  not  in  the  Hebrew,  there 
must  have  been  a  double  Canon,  a  Palestinian  and  an 
Egyptian  (Semler,  Apparat,  ad  liberaliorfm  V.  T.  inter- 
pret. §  9,  10 ;  Corrodi,  Beleuchtung  der  Gesch.  des  Ju- 
disch.  tt.  Christlich.  Kcnums,  p.  155-184 ;  Augusti,  Einleit. 
ins,  A.T,  p.  79) ;  but  this  notion  has  been  complete- 
ly disproved  ly  Eichhom  {EinUii,  i,  S3),  Havernick 
(£m/.  i,  §  16),  and  others.  All  extant  evidence  is 
against  it.  The  Son  of  Sirach,  and  Philo,  both  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  make  no  allusion  to  it ;  and  Joscphus, 
who  evidently  used  the  Greek  version,  expressly  de- 
clares against  it  in  the  passage  above  referred  to  (Ap.  i, 
8).  The  earlier  notices  of  the  Canon  simply  designate  it 
by  the  threefold  division  already  considered.  The  Son 
of  Sirach  mentions  **  the  I^w,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
other  books  of  the  fathers  ;*'  and  again,  "the  Law,  the 
Prophecies,  and  the  rest  of  the  books;**  expressions 
which  clearly  indicate  that  in  his  day  the  Canon  was 
fixed.  In  the  New  Test,  our  Lord  frequentty  refers 
to  the  Old  Test,  under  the  title  of  "The  Scriptures,** 
or  of  "The  Law*'  (Matt,  xxi,  42;  xxii,  29;  John  x, 
SO,  etc.);  and  in  one  place  he  speaks  of  "the  Law 
of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms"  (Luke  xxiv, 
44) ;  by  the  third  of  these  titles  intending,  doubtless, 
to  designate  the  Hagiographa,  either  after  the  Jewitih 
custom  of  denoting  a  collection  of  books  by  the  title 
of  that  with  which  it  commenced,  or,  as  H&vemick 
f  ttggests,  using  the  term  i/^aA/uot  as  a  general  designa- 
tion of  these  bocks,  because  of  the  larger  comparative 
r. mount  of  lyric  poetry  contained  in  them  (AVn/.  §  14). 
Paul  applies  to  the  Old  Test,  the  appellations  "the 
Holy  Writings"  (yoa^ai  ayiai,  Rom.  i,  2);  "the  Sa- 
cred' Letters"  Qipa  ypafiftaroj  2  Tim.  iii,  15),  and 
*'tho  Old  Covenant"  (»)  naXata  ^ta^ny,  2  Cor.  iii, 
14).  Both  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  ascribe  divine  au- 
thority to  the  ancieiit  Canon  (Matt,  xv,  8 ;  John  x, 
84-S6;  2  Tim.  iii,  16;  2  Peter  i,  19-21,  etc.);  and  in 
the  course  of  the  New  Test,  quotations  are  made  frcm 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  except  Ruth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Esther,  Canticles,  Lamentations,  and  Ezekiel,  the 
omission  of  which  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  sinipio 
principle  that  the  MTiters  had  no  occasion  to  quote 
from  them.  Coincidences  of  language  show  that  the 
cpostlcs  were  familiar  with  several  of  the  apocryphal 
looks  (Bleek,  Utbcr  d.  Stellung  d.  Apokr,  in  the  Stvd. 
u.  Krit.  1853,  p.  267  sq.),  lut  they  do  not  contain  one 
authoritative  or  direct  quotation  frcm  them,  while, 
with  the  exception  of  Judges,  Eccles.,  Cant.,  Ef  thcr, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  every  other  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  is  used  either  for  illustration  or  proof.  Fhilo 
attests  the  existence  in  his  time  of  the  tipvi  ypafifiara^ 
describes  them  as  comprising  laws,  oracles  uttered  by 
the  prophets,  hymns,  and  the  other  books  b}'  which 
knowledge  and  godliness  may  be  increased  and  per- 
fected {be  Vita  Contemplat.  in  0pp.  ii,  275,  ed  Mangey) ; 
and  quotations  from  or  references  to  the  most  of  the 
books  are  scattered  through  his  writingp.  The  evi- 
dence of  Josephus  is  very  important ;  for,  besides  |.;cn- 
eral  references  to-  the  sacred  books,  he  gives  a  fonral 
account  of  the  Canon  as  it  was  acknowledged  in  his 
day,  ascribing  five  books,  containing  laws  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  man,  to  Moses,  thirteen  to  the 
Prophets,  and  four,  containing  songs  of  praise  to  God 
and  ethical  precepts  for  men,  to  different  wTitcrs,  and 
affirming  that  the  faith  of  the  Jews  in  these  books  is 
such  that  for  them  they  would  suffer  all  tortures  and 
death  itself  (cent.  Apicn.  i,  7,  8 ;  Eichhom,  Einlei't.  i, 
§  50 ;  Jahn,  fntrcductio,  p.  50).     The  popular  belief 
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that  the  Saddaceea  received  only  the  books  of  Moses 
(Tertull.  Z>e  praacr,  harti,  45 ;  Jerome,  in  Matth.  xxii, 
81,  p.  181 ;  Ori);eii,  c.  CeU.  i,  49),  rests  on  no  sufficient 
authority ;  and  if  they  had  done  so,  Josephus  could 
not  have  fkUed  to  notice  the  fact  in  his  account  of  the 
diflferent  sects.  See  Sadducees.  In  the  traditions 
of  the  Talmud,  on  the  other  hand,  Gamaliel  is  repre- 
sented as  using  passages  from  the  Prophets  and  the 
Hagiographa  in  his  controversies  with  them,  and  they 
reply  with  quotations  from  the  same  sources  without 
scruple  or  objection.  (See  Etchhom,  E'ml,  §  85; 
Lightfoot,  Hora  Hebr,  et  Talm,  ii,  61G ;  Schmid«  Enarr, 
Sent.  Fl,  Jotephi  de  Ubrit  V.  T.  1777 ;  GOldenapfel. 
Distert.  Jasephi  de  Sadd.  Can.  Sent.  exMbent,  1804.) 
In  the  Talmudic  Tract  entitled  Baba  Bathra^  a  cata^ 
logue  of  the  books  of  the  sacred  Canon  is  given,  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  now  found  in  the  He- 
brew Bible  (Buxtorf,  Tibericu,  c.  11). 

III.  The  Christian  Canyn  of  the  Old  Te$tament.-^^^ 
lito,  bishop  of  Sardis  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  asra,  gives,  as  the  result  of  careful  inquiry, 
the  same  books  in  the  Old-Testament  Canon  as  we 
have  now,  with  the  exception  of  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
and  Lamentations ;  the  first  two  of  which,  however, 
he  probably  included  in  Ezra,  and  the  last  in  Jere- 
miah (Euseb.  Hiit,  Ecdea,  iv,  26 ;  Eichhom,  EM,  i, 
§  52).  The  catalogues  of  Origen  (Euseb.  HiM,  Ecdea, 
vi,  2,  5),  of  Jerome  {Prd.  Galeat.  in  0pp.  iii),  and  of 
others  of  the  fathers,  give  substantially  the  same  list 
(Eichhom,  1.  c. ;  August!,  Elfd.  §  54 ;  Cosins,  Scholas- 
iical  Hiet.  of  the  Canon,  ch.  iii,  vi ;  Henderson,  On  /fu 
tpiraiion^  p.  449). 

The  general  use  of  the  Septuagint  (enlarged  by 
apocryphal  additions)  produced  effects  which  are  plain- 
ly visible  in  the  history  of  the  O.-T.  Canon  among  the 
early  Christian  writers.  In  proportion  as  the  fathers 
were  more  or  less  absolutely  dependent  on  th^t  ver- 
sion for  their  knowlsdge  of  the  Old-Testament  Scrip- 
tures, they  gradually  lost  in  common  practice  the  sense 
of  the  difference  between  the  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  custom  of  individuals 
grew  into  the  custom  of  the  Church ;  and  the  public 
use  of  the  apocryphal  books  obliterated  in  popular  re- 
gard the  characteristic  marks  of  their  origin  and  value,  j 
which  could  only  be  discovered  by  the  scholar.  But 
the  custom  of  the  Church  was  not  fixed  in  an  absolute 
judgment.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  details 
of  patristic  evidence  on  the  contents  of  the  Canon. 
Their  habit  must  be  distinguished  from  their  judgment. 

1.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  souf^ht,  in  the 
'  first  instance,  from  definite  catalogues  rather  than 
from  isolated  quotations.  But  even  this  evidence  is 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  (See  the  Tables  I. 
and  II.)  During  the  first  four  centuries  this  Hebrew 
Canon  is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  recognised, 
and  it  is  supported  by  the  combined  authority  of  those 
fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled  to  the  great- 
est weight.  The  real  divergence  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  Old-Testament  Canon  is  to  be  traced  to  Augus- 
tine, who  enumerates  the  books  contained  in  *Uhe 
whole  Canon  of  Scripture,*'  including  the  Apocrypha, 
without  any  special  mark  of  distinction,  although  it 
ma3'^  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  he  differed  inten- 
tionally from  Jerome  except  in  language  {De  Doctr, 
Christ,  ii,  8  [13] ;  comp.  De  Civ.  xviii,  86 ;  Gaud,  i,  88). 

The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  though  wholly  un- 
supported by  any  Greek  authority,  was  i^opted  at  the 
Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  897  ?),  though  with  a  res- 
ervation (Can.  47,  ^'  de  confirmando  isU)  Canone  trans' 
marina  ecdena  conaulakur"\  and  afterward  published  in 
the  decretals  which  bear  the  name  of  Innocent,  Dama- 
sus,  and  Gelasius  (comp.  Credner,  Zw  Gtsch.  d.  Kan. 
p.  151  sq.) ;  and  it  recurs  in  many  later  writers.  But, 
nevertheless,  a  continuous  succession  of  the  more  learn- 
ed fathers  in  the  West  maintained  the  distinctive  au- 
thority of  the  Hebrew  Canon  up  to  the  period  of  the 


Reformation.  In  the  6th  century  Primasius  (jComm, 
in  Apoc.  iv,  Costn,  §  9*2  ?),  in  the  7th  Gregory  the 
Great  {Moral,  xtx,  21,  p.  022),  in  the  8th  Bede  (In 
Apoc  iv  ?),  in  the  9th  Alcuin  (ap.  Hody,  p.  654 ;  yet 
see  Cca^m.  vi,  vii),  in  the  10th  Kadulphus  Flav.  {In 
Levit.  xiv,  Hody,  p.  655),  in  the  12th  Peter  of  Clugni 
{Ep.  c.  Petr,  Hody,  L  c),  Hugo  de  S.Victore(A!  Script. 
6),  and  John  of  Salisbury  (Hody,  p.  656 ;  Cosin,  §  ISO), 
in  the  13th  Hugo  Cardinalis  (Hody,  p.  656),  in  the  14th 
Nicholas  Uranus  (Hody,  p.  657;  Cosin,  §  146),  Wic 
lif  (?  comp.  Hody,  p.  658),  and  Occam  (Hody,  p.  657 ; 
Cosin,  §  147),  in  the  15th  Thomas  Anglicus  (Cosin, 
§  150),  and  Thomas  de  Walden  (Id.  §  151),  in  the  16th 
Card.  Ximenes  {Ed.  Compl.  Prcpf.\  Sixtus  Senensis 
{Biblioth.  i,  1),  and  Card.  Cajeton  (Hody,  p.  662;  Co- 
sin,  §  178),  repeat  with  approval  the  decision  of  Je- 
rome, and  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  canonical  and 
apocryphal  books  (Cosin,  Sdtokuiieal  History  of  ih9 
Canon ;  Reuss,  2>te  Gesdi.  d.  heiiigen  Schriften  d.  N,  T, 
ed.  2,  §  828). 
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2.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (q.  v.),  the 
Romanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Canon  was 
open,  but  one  of  the  first  Libors  of  that  assembly  was 
to  circumscribe  a  freedom  which  the  growth  of  liter- 
ature seemed  to  render  perilous.  The  decree  of  the 
Council  **on  the  Canonical  Scriptures,"  which  was 
made  at  the  4th  session  (April  8th,  1546),  at  which 
about  53  representatives  were  present,  pronounced  the 
enlarged  Canon,  including  the  apocryphal  books,  to  be 
deserving  in  all  its  parts  of  *'  equal  veneration"  (pari 
pietatis  aflTectu),  and  added  a  list  of  books  '*  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  doubt"  (ne  cui  dubitatio  suboriri  pos- 
sit).  This  hasty  and  peremptory  decree,  unlike  in  its 
form  to  any  catalogue  before  publidied,  was  closed  by 
a  solemn  anathema  against  all  whb  should  "not  re- 
ceive the  entire  books,  with  all  their  parts,  as  sacred 
and  canonical"  (Si  quia  autem  libros  ipsos  integros 
com  omnibus  suis  partibus,  pront  in  ecclesia  catholica 
legi  consueverunt  et  in  veteri  vulgata  Latina  editlone 
habentur,  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  non  suscepcrit .... 
anathema  esto,  Cone.  Trid.  Seat.  iv).  This  decree  wss 
not,  however,  passed  without  opposition  (Sarpi,  p.  1£9 
aq.  ed.  1655,  though  Pallavacino  denies  thiEi) ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  absolute  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed, 
later  Romanists  have  sought  to  find  a  method  of  escap- 
ing from  the  definite  equalization  of  the  two  classes  of 
sacred  writings  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  sub- 
aidiary  clauses.     Du  Pin  (jDiuert,  prtUm,  i,  1),  Lamy 


{^App,  BiU,  ii,  5),  and  Jahn  (£?«/.  in  d.A.T.  i,  141  eq. 
ap.  Reuss,  §  837)  endeavored  to  establish  two  classes 
of  proto-canonical  and  dcutero-canonical  books,  at- 
tributing to  the  first  a  dogmatic,  and  to  the  second 
only  an  ethical  authority.  But  such  a  classification, 
however  true  it  may  be,  is  obviously  at  variance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Tridentine  decision,  and  has  found 
comparatively  little  favor  among  Romish  writers 
(comp.  [Herbst]  Welte,  £inl.  ii,  1  sq.).    See  Dectero- 

CAMONICAL. 

8.  The  reformed  churches  unanimously  a^etd  in 
confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  refused 
to  allow  luiy  dogmatic  authority  to  the  apocryphal 
books,  but  the  form  in  which  this  judgment  was  ex- 
pressed varied  considerably  in  the  difierent  confcF- 
sions.  The  Lutheran  formularies  contain  no  definite 
article  on  the  subject,  but  the  note  which  Luther  placed 
in  the  fh)nt  of  his  German  translation  of  the  Apocrypha 
(ed.  1584)  is  an  adequate  declaration  of  the  later  judg- 
ment of  the  Communion :  "Apocrypha,  that  is,  books 
which  are  not  placed  on  an  equal  footing  (tncht  gh:ch 
gehalten)  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  3'et  are  profitable 
and  good  for  reading."  This  general  view  was  fUr- 
ther'expanded  in  the  special  prefaces  to  the  separate 
books,  in  which  Luther  freely  criticised  their  individ- 
ual worth,  and  wholly  rejected  8  and  4  Esdras  as  un- 
worthy of  translation.  At  an  earlier  period  Carlstadt 
(1520)  published  a  critical  essay,  De  canonicia  acripturia 
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HbeUtts  (reprinted  in  Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan,  p« 
291  sqOt  in  which  he  followed  the  Hebrew  diyision  of 
the  canonical  books  into  three  ranks,  and  added  Wisd., 
EccluB.,  Judith,  Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace,  as  Hagiographa, 
though  not  included  in  the  Hebrew  collection,  while 
he  rejected  the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  con- 
siderable parts  of  Daniel,  as  "utterly  apocryphal" 
(jfUtne  apocryphi;  Credn.  p.  889,  410  eq.). 

4.  The  Calvinistic  churches  generally  treated  the 
question  with  more  precision,  and  introdaced  into  their 
symbolic  documents  a  distinction  between  the  "  canon- 
ical" and  "apocryphal,"  or  "ecclesiastical"  books. 
The  Gallican  Confession  (1561),  after  an  enumeration 
of  the  Hieronymian  Canon  (Art.  3),  adds  (Art.  4) 
"  that  the  other  ecclesiastical  books  are  useful,  yet  not 
such  that  any  articls  of  faith  could  be  established  out 
of  them"  {qito  [sc.  Sjdriiu  Sancto]  suffgeretUe  docemur^ 
iUos  [sc.  libroa  CcoKmicos]  cib  cdiis  libris  ecclesicuticis  dU- 
cemerCf  qui,  tit  sint  utiles,  nan  sunt  tamen  ejusmodl,  ut  ex 
iU  constitui  pissit  aliqmsjidsi  articuba).  The  Belgic 
Confession  (1561  ?)  contains  a  similar  enumeration  of 
the  canonical  books  (Art.  4),  and  allows  their  public 
use  by  the  Church,  but  denies  to  them  all  independent 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  (Art.  6).  The  later  Hel- 
vetic Confession  (1662,  BuUinger)  notices  the  distinc- 
tion between  tlie  canonical  and  apocryphal  books,  with- 
out pronouncing  any  judgment  on  the  question  (Nie- 
meyer,  Libr.  Synib.  Eccles.  Ref.  p.  468).  The  West- 
minster Confession  (Art.  3)  places  the  apocrj-phal  books 
on  a  level  with  other  human  writings,  and  concedes 
to  them  no  other  authority  in  tha  Church. 

5.  The  English  Church  (Art.  6)  appeals  directly  to 
the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  concedes  to  the  apocry- 
phal books  (including  [loll]  4  Esdras  and  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses)  a  use  "for  esLample  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners,"  but  not  for  the  establishment  of  doc- 
trine; and  a  similar  decision  is  given  in  the  Irish  Arti- 
cles of  1615  (Hard wick,  ut  sup.  p.  341  sq.).  The  origi- 
nal English  Articles  of  1552  contained  no  catalogue 
(Art.  5)  of  the  contents  of  "  Holy  Scripture,"  and  no 
mention  of  the  Apocrypha,  although  the  Tridcntinc  de- 
cree (1546)  might  seem  to  have  rendered  this  nccessar}'. 
The  example  of  foreign  churches  may  have  led  to  the 
addition  upon  the  later  revision.  Tho  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  has  adopted  the  same  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  entirely  omits  the  Apocn'pha  (^Discipline,  pt. 
i,  ch.  1,  §  2,  Art.  5) ;  and  those  books,  as  they  i^tand  in 
the  Hebrew  Canon  and  Greek  Testament,  are  alone 
received  by  ths  evangelical  churches  of  America. 

6.  The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  modified  in  some 
cases  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  declara- 
tion was  made.  The  ^*  Confession"  of  Cyril  Lucar, 
who  was  most  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Protest- 
ant churches,  confirms  the  Laodlcene  Catalogue,  and 
marks  the  apocr^'phal  books  as  not  possessing  the 
same  divine  authority  as  those  whose  canonicity  is 
unquestioned  (Kimmcl,  Mon,  fHd.  Eccles.  Or.  i,  42). 
In  this  judgment  Cyril  Lucar  was  followed  by  his 
friend  Metrophanes  Critopulus,  in  whose  confession  a 
complete  list  of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is 
given  (Kimmel,  ii,  105  sq.),  while  some  value  is  as- 
signed to  the  npocr}'phal  books  in  consideration  of 
their  ethical  value ;  and  the  detailed  decision  of  Me- 
trophanes is  quoted  with  approval  in  the  "  Orthodox 
Teaching"  of  Platon,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  (ed. 
Athens,  1836,  p.  59).  The  "Orthodox  Confession" 
simply  refers  the  subject  of  Scripture  to  the  Church 
(Kimmcl,  p.  159 ;  comp.  p.  123).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Synod  at  Jerusalem,  held  in  1672,  "against  the 
Calvinists,"  which  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  led 
by  Romish  influence  (yet  comp.  Kimmel,  p.  Ixxxviii), 
pronounced  that  the  books  which  C^'ril  Lucar  "igno- 
rantly  or  maliciously  called  apocryphal"  arc  "canon- 
ical and  Holy  Scripture,"  on  the  authority  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  ancient  Church  ([Kimmel,]  Weissen- 
bom,  DoM.  Con/esi,  p.  467  sq.).     The  Constantino- 


politan  Synod,  which  was  held  in  the  same  year,  no- 
tices the  difference  existing  between  the  Apostolic, 
Laodlcene,  and  Carthaginian  Catalogues,  and  appears 
to  distinguish  the  apocryphal  books  as  not  wholly  to 
be  rejected.  The  authorized  Russian  Catechism  (7%« 
Doctrine  of  the  Busdan  Church,  etc.,  by  Rev.W.  Black- 
more,  Aberd.  1845,  p.  87  sq.)  distinctly  quotes  and  do- 
fends  the  Hebrew  Canon  on  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  repeats  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  on 
the  usefulness  of  the  apocryphal  books  as  a  prepar;:- 
tory  study  in  the  Bible ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  current  of  Greek  opinion,  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  ancient  Greek  Cata- 
logues, coincides  with  this  judgment. 

7.  The  history  of  the  SjTian  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity  fh>m  tho  scantiness  of  the 
evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Tho 
Peshito  was  made,  in  tho  first  instance,  directly  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the  Hebrew 
Canon ;  but  as  the  Sept.  was  used  afterward  in  revis- 
ing tho  version,  many  of  tho  apocryphal  books  were 
translated  from  the  Greek  at  an  early  period,  and  add- 
ed to  the  original  collection  (Assemani,  Bibl,  Or.  i,  71). 
Yet  tills  change  was  only  made  gradually.  In  the 
time  of  Ephrem  (cir.  A.D.  870)  the  apocrj^phal  addi- 
tions to  Daniel  were  y^t  wanting,  and  his  corament:i- 
rles  were  confined  to  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
though  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocr^-pha  (Lard- 
ner,  CredilnUty,  iv,  427  sq. ;  see  Lengerkc,  Darnel,  p. 
cxii).  The  later  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much 
light  upon  the  question.  Gregory  Bar  Hebrsus,  in 
his  short  commentary  on  Scripture,  treats  of  the  books 
in  the  following  order  (Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  ii,  282) : 
the  Pentateuch,  Josh.,  Judg.,  1  and  2  Sam.,  Psa.,  1  and 
2  Kings,  Prov.,  Ecdui.,  EccL,  Cant,  Wisd.,  Ruth,  Hist. 
Sus.,  Job,  Isa.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Bei, 
4  Gosp.,  Acts  ...  14  Epist.  of  Paul;  omitting  1  and  2 
Chron.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  Esther,  Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace,  Ju- 
dith, {Baruch  f),  Apoccdypse,  Epist.  James,  1  Pet,  1 
John. 

In  the  Scriptural  Yocabnlar}'  of  Jacob  of  Edessa 
(Assemani,  ii,  499),  the  order  and  number  of  the  books 
commented  upon  is  somewhat  different :  Pent.,  Josh., 
Judg.,  Job,  1  and  2  Sam.,  David  (i.  e.  Psa.),  1  and  2 
Kings,  Isa.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Baruch,  Ezek., 
Dan.,  Prov.,  Wisd.,  Cant,  Ruth,  Esth.,  Judith,  Ecclus., 
Acts,  Epist.  James,  1  Pet.,  1  John,  14  Epist.  of  Paul,  4 
Gosp. ;  omitting  1  and  2  Chron.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  Eccl., 
Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace.,  Apoc.  (comp.  Assemani,  Bibl, 
Orient,  iii,  4,  note). 

The  Catalogue  of  Ebed-Jesu  (Assemani,  BibL  Orient. 
ill,  5  sq.)  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  all  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  literature  with  which  ho  was  acquainted 
(Catalogus  librorum  omnium  Ecclesiasticorum)  than  a 
Canon  of  Scripture.  After  enumerating  the  books  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon,  together  with  Ecchu.,  Wisd.,  Ju- 
dith, add.  to  Dan.,  and  Baruch,  he  adds,  without  any 
break,  "the  traditions  of  the  Elders"  (Mishna),  the 
works  of  Josephus,  including  the  Fables  of  ^sop  which 
were  popularly  ascribed  to  him,  and  at  the  end  men- 
tions the  "  book  of  Tobias  and  Tobit,^^  In  like  man- 
ner, after  enumerating  the  4  Gosp.,  Acts,  3  Cath. 
Epist.  and  14  Epist.  of  Paul,  he  passes  at  once  to  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  writings  of  "the  dis- 
ciples of  the  apostles."  Little  dependence,  however, 
can  be  placed  on  these  lists,  as  they  rest  on  no  critical 
foundation,  and  it  is  known  from  other  sources  that 
varieties  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Canon  exist- 
ed in  the  Syrian  Church  (Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  ill,  6, 
note). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  derives  its  origin 
fVom  the  Syrian  Church,  is  specially  worthy  of  notice. 
Junilius,  an  African  bishop  of  the  6th  century,  has 
preserved  a  full  r.nd  interesting  account  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Paulus,  a  Persian,  on  Holy  Scripture,  who  was 
educated  at  Kisibifi,  where  "  the  Divine  Law  was  regu- 
larly explained  by  public  masters"  as  a  branch  of 
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axnmon  education  (Jtuiil.  De  part,  leg,  Pnef^.  He  di- 
yides  the  books  of  the  Bible  into  two  cbtsses,  those  of 
"perfect"  and  those  of  "mean"  authority.  The  first 
class  includes  all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  with 
the  exception  of  1  and  2  Chron.,  Job,  Canticles,  and 
Esther,  and  with  the  addition  of  EcdukuUau.  The 
second  dass  consists  of  Chronicles  (2),  Job,  Esdras  (2), 
Judith^  Esther,  and  Maccabees  (2),  which  are  added  by 
**  very  many"  {plurinn)  to  the  canonical  books.  The 
remaining  books  arc  pronounced  to  be  of  no  authority, 
and  of  these  Canticles  and  Wisdom  are  said  to  be  add- 
ed by  "  some"  Qqmdam)  to  the  Canon.  The  classifica- 
tion as  it  stands  is  not  without  difficulties,  but  it  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  has  received  (comp. 
Hody,  p.  653;  Gallandi  Biblioth,  xii,  79  sq.  The  re- 
print  in  Wordsworth,  On  the  Canon^  App.  A,  p.  42  sq., 
is  very  imperfect). 

8.  The  Armenian  Canon,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  editions,  follows  that  of  the  Sept.,  but  it 
is  of  no  critical  authority ;  and  a  similar  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  Ethiopic  Canon,  though  it  is  more  easy 
in  this  case  to  trace  the  changes  through  which  it  has 
passed  (Dillmann,  Utier  d,  Aeth.  Kan.j  in  E^^ald's 
Jahrhudi,  1853,  p.  144  sq.). 

See,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  in  addition  to  the 
works  above,  Schmid,  ni$t,  ant.  et  vindie.  Can.  S.  Vet.  et 
yor.  Test.  (Lips.  1776);  [H-  Corrodi],  Versuch  emer  B^ 
leudUuntf  .  .  .  d.  Bibl.  Kanons  (Hallo,  1792) ;  Movers, 
Loci  qtadim  IliM.  Can.  V.  T.  Ulustraii  (Breslau,  1842). 
The  great  work  of  Hody  {De  liblior.  text.  Oxon.  1706) 
contains  a  rich  store  of  materials,  though  even  this  is 
not  free  from  minor  errors.  Stuart*s  Critical  Ilistory 
and  Def^^n^  of  the  Old-Test.  Canon  is  rather  an  apology- 
than  a  history.     See  Apocrypha. 

IV.  Tht  Cmnn  of  the  New  Testament. —The  history 
of  the  N.-T.  Canon  preaents  a  remarkable  analog}^  to 
that  of  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  The  lieginnings  of 
both  Canons  are  obscure  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  arose ;  both  grew  silently  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  inward  instinct  rather  than  by  the  forco  of 
external  authority;  both  were  connected  with  other 
religious  literature  by  a  series  of  books  which  claimed 
a  pirtial  and  questionable  authority ;  both  gained  def- 
inttencss  in  times  of  persecution.  The  chief  difference 
lies  in  the  general  consent  with  which  all  the  churches 
of  the  West  have  joined  in  ratifying  one  Canon  of  the 
N.  T.,  while  they  are  divided  as  to  the  position  of  the 
O.-T.  Apocrypha. 

1.  An  ecclesiastical  tradition  (Photius,  Bibl.  Cod.  p. 
254)  ascribes  to  the  apostle  John  the  work  of  collcct- 
uig  and  sanctioning  liie  writings  which  were  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Canon ;  but  this  tradition  is  too 
late,  too  unsupported  b}'  collateral  evidence,  and  too 
much  opposed  by  certain  facts,  such  as  the  exist- 
ence of  doubt  in  some  of  the  early  churches  as  to 
the  canonicity  of  certain  books,  the  different  arrango- 
ment  of  the  books  apparent  in  catalogues  of  the  Can- 
on stQl  extant,  etc.,  for  any  weight  to  be  allowed  to 
it.  A  much  more  probable  opinion,  and  one  in  which 
nearly  all  the  modem  writers  who  arc  favorable  to 
the  claims  of  the  Canon  are  agreed,  ii*,  that  each  of 
the  original  churches,  especially  those  of  larger  size 
and  greater  ability,  collected  for  itself  a  complete  set 
of  those  writings  which  could  be  proved,  by  competent 
testimony,  to  be  the  production  of  inspired  men,  and 
to  have  been  communicated  by  them  to  any  of  the 
churches  as  part  of  the  written  word  of  God ;  so  that 
in  this  way  a  great  many  complete  collections  of  the 
N.-T.  Scriptures  came  to  be  extant,  the  accordance  of 
which  with  each  other,  as  to  the  books  admitted,  ftir- 
nidies  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
Canon  as  we  now  have  it.  This  opinion,  which  in  it- 
self is  highly  probable,  is  rendered  still  more  so  when 
we  consider  the  scrupulous  care  which  the  early 
churches  took  to  discriminate  spurious  compositions 
from  such  as  were  authentic — the  existence,  among 
aomc^  <^  doubt  regarding  certain  of  the  N.-T.  books, 
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indicating  that  each  Church  claimed  the  right  of  patis- 
fying  itself  in  this  matter — ^their  high  veneration  for 
the  genuine  apostolic  writings — their  anxious  regard 
for  each  other's  prosperity  leading  to  the  free  commu- 
nication from  one  to  another  of  whatever  could  pro; 
mote  this,  and,  of  course,  among  other  things,  of  those 
writings  which  had  been  intrusted  to  any  one  of  them, 
and  by  which,  more  than  by  any  other  means,  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  whole  would  be  promoted — the 
practice  of  the  fathers  of  arguing  the  canonicity  of  any 
book,  from  its  reception  b}'  the  churches,  as  a  sufficient 
proof  of  this — and  the  reason  assigned  by  Eusebius 
{ffist,  Eccks.  iii,  26)  for  dividing  the  books  of  the  N.  T. 
into  ofioXoyovfuvoi  and  (ivriXeyd/ifvoi,  viz.  that  the 
former  class  was  composed  of  those  which  the  univer- 
sal tradition  of  the  churches  authenticated,  v^He  the 
latter  contained  such  as  had  been  received  by  the  ma- 
jority, but  not  by  all  (Storch,  Commtnf.  Hist.  Cnt.  de 
LM).  y.  Testamenti  Canone^  etc.  p.  112  pq. ;  Olshausen^s 
Echtheit  der  IV.  Evang.  p.  489).  In  this  way  we  may 
readily  believe  that,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
authoritative  decision,  either  from  en  individual  or  a 
council,  but  by  the  natural  proceps  of  each  body  of 
Christians  seeking  to  procure  for  themselves  and  to 
convey  to  their  brethren  authentic  copies  of  writings 
in  which  all  were  deeply  interested,  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament  was  formed. 

2.  The  first  certain  notice  which  we  have  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  of  the  New-Testament  writings  in  a 
collected  form  occurs  in  2  Pet.  iii,  16,  where  the  writer 
speaks  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
us  to  infer  that  at  that  time  the  whole  cr  the  greater 
part  of  these  were  collected  together,  were  known 
r.niong  the  churches  generally  (for  Peter  is  not  ad- 
dressing any  particular  church),  and  were  regarded 
cs  on  a  par  with  "  the  other  Scriptures,"  I  y  which  lat- 
ter expression  Peter  plainly  means  the  sacred  writings 
both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  as  far  as  then 
c.Ktant. — That  John  must  have  had  before  him  copies 
of  the  other  evangelists  is  probable  from  the  supple^ 
mentary  character  of  his  own  goppel. — In  the  enon^*- 
mous  Epiptlc  to  Diognetus,  which  is,  on  good  grounds, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  earliept  of  the  uninspired 
Christian  writings,  the  writer  ppeaks  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apostles  (§  xi,  ed.  He- 
fele). — Ignatius  ppeaks  of  "  betaiking  himself  to  the 
Goppel  as  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  apostles  as  the 
presbytery  of  the  Church,"  and  adds,  "the  prophets 
also  we  love,"  thus  showing  that  it  was  to  the  Scrip- 
tures he  was  referring  (ifjp.  ad  PhUadelphenos^  §  v,  cd. 
Ilcfcle). — Theophilus  of  Antioch  ppeaks  frequently  of 
the  New-Testament  writings  under  the  appellation  of 
ai  uytai  ypa^ai^  or  o  QCioQ  XoyoQ,  and  in  one  place 
mentions  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Goppels  as 
alike  divinely  inspired  {ad.  A  uiol.  iii,  11). — Clement 
of  Alexandria  frequently  refers  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  distinguishes  them  into  "  the 
Gospels  and  Apostolic  Discourses"  (Quis  Dives  Salrusf 
prope  fin. ;  Stromal,  saepissime). — ^Tertullian  distinctly 
intimates  the  existence  of  the  New-Testament  Canon 
in  a  complete  form  in  his  day  by  calling  it  ^'Evangel- 
icum  Instrumentum"  (adv.  Marc,  iv,  2),  by  describing 
the  whole  Bible  as  "  totum  instrumentum  utriupque 
Testamenti"  (adv.  Prax.  c.  20),  and  by  distinguishing 
between  the  "  Scriptura  Vetus"  and  the  "  Novum  Tea- 
tamentum"  (Ibid.  c.  18). — Irenseus  repeatedly  calls  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  "  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
'*  the  Oracles  of  God"  (adv.  Hon:  ii,  27;  i,  8,  etc.), 
and  in  one  place  he  puts  the  evangelical  and  apostol- 
ical writings  on  a  par  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(Ibid,  i,  8,  §  6).  From  these  allusions  w^e  may  justly 
infer  that  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the 
New-Testament  Scriptures  were  generally  known  by 
the  Christians  in  a  collected  form,  and  reverenced  as 
the  word  of  God.  That  the  books  they  received  were 
the  same  as  those  now  possessed  by  us  is  evident  from 
the  quotations  from  them  furnished  by  the  early  fa- 
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thers,  and  which  have  been  so  carefully  collected  by 
the  learned  and  laborious  Lardner  in  his  Credibility  of 
the  Gospsl  History,  The  same  thing  appears  from  the 
researches  of  Origen  and  Eosebius,  both  of  whcHn  care- 
fully inquired,  and  have  accuratel}'  recorded  what 
books  were  received  as  canonical  by  the  tradition  of 
the  churches  or  the  churcli  writers  (tKKKritriatxTiK^  ira- 
piSo(Tis\  and  both  of  whom  enumerate  the  same  books 
as  are  in  our  present  Canon,  though  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jnde,  the  2d  Ep.  of 
Peter,  the  2d  and  8d  of  John,  and  the  Apocalypse,  they 
mention  that  though  received  b}'  the  majority,  they 
were  doubted  by  some  (Euseb.  l£.  E.  iii,  25 ;  vi,  24). 
Besides  these  sources  of  information,  we  have  no  few- 
er than  ten  ancient  catalogues  of  the  New-Testament 
books  still  extant.  Of  these,  six  accord  exactly  with 
our  present  Canon,  while  of  the  rest  three  omit  only  the 
Apocal^'pse,  and  one  omits,  with  this,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (Lardner's  Works^  vol.  iv  and  v,  8vo ;  Home's 
Jnti'odudion^  i,  70,  8th  edition). 

TABLE  III.— THE  CHIEF  CATALOGUES  OP  THE  BOOKS 
OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

OBI7  "  dlspatod"  booki  are  noticed,  or  meb  m  were  In  tome  deijrree  reeognieed 
H  antboritative.    The  lymboli  are  lued  ae  In  Table  I. 
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II.  Ojiibktal  Cata- 

LOOUB*. 

(o)  Si/ria. 

Peflhito  Veralon. . . 

Junilius 

Joann.  Damasc. . . 
Ebed  Jesu 

(b)  PaUstine. 

Busebias 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
EpipbaaisiB 

(e)  Alexandria. 
Origen 
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Athanaaius. 

{d>  Asia  Minor. 
Gregor.  Naz. 


Amphllochius  . . . . 

(e)  Constantinople. 
Chrfaoetom 


r>oontiii0..., 
Nicepbonu. 
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r*  c  sttpr, 
L.  c.  supr, 

L.  a  st^. 


L.  c.  supr. 
Ij.  c.  supr, 
L.  c.  sitpr. 


n.  E.  iii,  26. 
L.  c.  supr. 
Adver.      har. 
bcxxL,  5. 

Ap.  Eupeb.  H. 

Ji.  vi,  25. 
L.  c  stipr. 


L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr. 


Synopsis  S.  S. 

vi,  318  a. 
L.  c  supr. 
L.  c  supr. 


TlBchdf.     Cod. 
CImt.  p.  438  sq. 
L.  c.  supr. 


Hist.  N.  T.  Ca- 
non ^l^.tHiStq. 

Hasr.  88  [6;)]. 

Ad  Pan}.  Ep. 
B3,§8<i,548, 
Migne). 

L.  c.  sur.r. 

I^.  c.  siipr. 

L.  c  supr. 

De  instil,  div 
LitLlA. 


De  Ord.  Libr. 

S.  S.  Init. 
Hody,  p.  640. 


8.  The  history  of  the  N.-T.  Canon  may  be  convea» 
iently  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  extends  to 
the  time  of  Uegesippus  (c.  A.D.  170),  and  includes  the 
sra  of  the  separate  circulation  and  gradual  collection 
of  the  apostolic  writings.  The  second  is  closed  by  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  (A.D.  803),  and  marks  the 
separation  of  the  sacred  writings  from  the  remaining 
ecclesiastical  literature.  The  third  may  be  defined  by 
the  third  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  3i>7),  in  which  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture  was  formally  rati- 
fied by  conciliar  authority.  The  first  is  characteris- 
tically a  period  of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation, 
the  third  of  authority ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  features  of  the  successive  a;es  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  the  Canon.  For  this,  however,  we 
have  not  room  in  detail,  but  must  refer  to  the  fore- 
going statements  in  support  of  this  remark,  the  truth 
of  which  is  farther  sustained  by  the  history  of  the 
times. 

The  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  directed  in  a 
great  measure  against  the  Christian  writings  (Lact. 
InsHt,  V,  2 ;  de  mort,  persec.  16).  The  influence  of 
the  Scriptures  was  already  so  great  and  so  notori- 
ous that  the  surest  method  of  destroying  the  faith 
seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  records  on  which 
itwas  supported.  The  plan  of  the  emperor  was  in 
part  successful.  Some  were  found  who  obtained 
protection  by  the  surrender  of  the  sacred  books, 
and  at  a  later  time  the  question  of  the  readmission 
of  these  "traitors"  (tradiiores\  as  they  were  em- 
phatically called,  created  a  scliism  in  the  Church. 
The  Donatists,  who  maintained  the  sterner  judg- 
ment on  their  crime,  may  be  regarded  as  maintain- 
ing in  its  strictest  integrity  tiie  popular  judgment 
in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture which  was  the  occasion  of  the  dissension ;  and 
Augustine  allows  that  they  held,  in  common  with 
the  Catholics,  the  same  *' canonical  Scriptures," 
and  were  alike  "  bound  by  the  authority  of  both 
TesUments"  (August,  c.  Cresc.  i,  31,  57 ;  Ep.  129, 3). 
The  only  doubt  which  can  be  raised  as  to  the  in- 
te^ity  of  the  Donatist  Canon  arises  from  the  uncer- 
tain language  that  Augustine  himself  uses  as  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  the  Donatists  may 
also  have  countenanced.  But,  however  this  may 
have  been,  the  complete  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  com- 
monly received  at  present,  was  ratified  at  the  third 
Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  S97),  and  from  that  time 
was  accepted  tliroughout  the  Latin  Church  (Jerome, 
Innocent,  Rufinus,  Philastrius),  though  occasional 
doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  still  re- 
mained (Isid.  Hisp.  I^oem.  §  85-109).  It  will  bo 
perceived  that  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  au- 
thentic and  inspired  character  of  most  of  the  books, 
and  as  to  the  remainder  there  exist  very  respectable 
testimonies  even  in  this  early  age  (see  Table  IV). 
See  Antilegombxa. 

4.  At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of 
the  N.-T.  Canon  again  assumed  great  importance. 
The  hasty  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
affirmed  the  authority  of  all  the  books  commonly 
received,  called  out  the  opposition  of  controversial- 
ists, who  quoted  and  enforced  the  early  doubts. 
Erasmus,  with  characteristic  moderation,  denied  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  2  Peter, 
and  the  Apocalypse^  but  left  their  canonical  author- 
ity unquestioned  (Pnrf.  ad  AntUegom.').  Luther, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  bold  self-reliance,  created 
a  purely  subjective  standard  for  the  canonicity  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  character  of  their  *' teaching 
of  Christ,"  and  while  he  placed  the  Gospel  and 
first  Epistle  of  John,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,  in  the  first  rank  as  containing  the  "  kernel 
of  Christianity,"  he  set  aside  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews,  Jude,  James,  and  the  Apocalypse  at  the  end 
of  his  version,  and  spoke  of  them  and  the  remain- 
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ing  Antflegotnena  with  yaiying  degrees  of  disrespect, 
though  he  did  not  separate  2  Peter  and  2,  3  John  from 
the  other  Epistles  (comp.  Landerer,  art.  Kamm  in 
Herzog's  Encykkp,  p.  295  sq.).  The  doubts  which 
Luther  rested  niainlr  on  internal  evidence  were  va- 
riously  extended  by  some  of  his  followers  (Melanc- 
thon,  Centur.  Magdeb.^  Flaclus,  Gerhard ;  comp.  Renss, 
§  334) ;  and  especially  with  a  polemical  aim  against 
the  Romish  Church  by  Chemnitz  (Exam.  Cone.  Trid, 
1, 73).  But  while  the  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  writ- 
ers was  to  place  the  Antilegomena  on  a  lower  stage 
of  authori^f  their  views  received  no  direct  sanction 
in  any  of  the  Lutheran  symbolic  books  which  admit 
the  ''prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  the  Old  and 


New  Testaments"  as  a  whole,  without  further  clas* 
sification  or  detail.  The  doubts  as  to  the  Antilegom- 
ena of  the  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the  Lutherans. 
Carlstadt,  who  was  originally  a  friend  of  Luther  and 
afterward  professor  at  Zurich,  endeavored  to  bring  back 
the  question  to  a  critical  discussion  of  evidence,  and 
placed  the  Antilegomena  in  a  third  class  "  on  account 
of  the  controversy  as  to  the  books,  or  rather  (ut  certius 
loqnar)  as  to  their  authors"  {De  Can.  Script,  p.  410-12, 
ed  Credn.).  Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline  au- 
thorship of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  and  at  least  ques- 
tioned the  authenticity  of  2  Peter,  did  not  set  aside  their 
canonicity  (Prcrf,  ad  Hdn: ;  ad  2  Peir.^ ;  and  he  notices 
the  donbts  as  to  James  and  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them. 
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5.  The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable.  In 
the  Articles  of  1552  no  list  of  the  books  of  Scripture  is 
given ;  but  in  the  Elizabethan  Articles  (1562, 1571)  a 
definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is  given  as  "  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  ofwhote  avihor- 
iiy  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church^*  (Art.  vi).  This 
definition  is  followed  bv  an  enumeration  of  the  books 


without  explanation,  and  the  original  relations^  and  or* 
ganic  unity  of  the  N.  T.  were  disregarded. 

2.  In  order  to  establish  the  Canon  of  Scriptore,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  all  the  books  of  which  it  b  com- 
posed are  of  divine  authority ;  that  they  are  entire  and 
incorrupt ;  that,  having  them,  it  is  complete  without 
any  addition  from  any  other  source ;  and  that  it  com- 
prises the  whole  of  those  books  for  which  divine  au- 


of  the  O.  T.  and  of  the  Apocr^-pha ;  and  then  it  is  said  >  thority  can  be  proved.  It  is  obvioos  that,  if  any  of 
summarily,  without  a  detailed  catalogue,  *'  all  the  |  these  four  particulars  be  not  true,  Scripture  cannot  be 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received,  we  ;  ths  sole  and  supreme  standard  of  religions  truth  and 
do  receive  and  account  them  for  canonical"  (pro  ca-  duty.  If  any  of  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed  be 
nonicis  habemus).  A  distinction  thus  remains  between  |  not  of  divine  authority,  then  part  of  it  we  are  not 


the  *'  canonical  books"  and  such  **  canonical  l)ooks  as 
have  never  been  doubted  in  the  Church ;"  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  framers  of 
the  Articles  intended  to  leave  a  ftreedom  of  judgment 
on  a  point  on  wliich  the  greatest  of  the  Continental  re- 


bound to  submit  to,  and  consequently,  as  a  tchoie^  it  is 
not  the  standard  of  truth  and  morals.  If  its  separate 
parts  be  not  in  the  state  in  which  they  left  the  hands 
of  their  authors,  but  have  been  mutilated,  interpolated, 
or  altered,  then  it  can  form  no  safe  standard ;  for,  in 


formers,  and  even  of  Romish  scholars  (Sixtus  Sen.    appealing  to  it,  one  cannot  be  sure  that  the  appeal  is 
Biblioth,  8.\^1\  Cigetan,  Prof,  ad  Epp.  ad  Htbr.,  Joe.,    not  nuule  to  what  is  spurious,  and  what,  consequently. 


2,  3  JohnjJud,)  were  divided.  The  omission  cannot 
have  arisen  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  Article  in 
question  was  framed  with  reference  to  the  Church  of 
Kome,  with  which  the  Church  of  England  was  agreed 
on  the  N.-T.  Canon,  for  all  the  other  Protestant  con- 
fessions which  contain  any  list  of  books  give  a  list  of 
the  books  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament 


may  be  erroneous.  If  it  require  or  admit  of  supplc- 
mentaiy  revelations  from  God,  whether  preserved  by 
tradition  or  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Church,  it  obviously  would  be  a  mere  contradiction  in 
terms  to  call  it  compUie,  as  a  standard  of  the  divine 
will.  And  if  any  other  books  were  extant,  having  an 
equal  claim,  with  the  boolu  of  which  it  is  composed, 


{Conf.  Bdg.  4 ;  Conf.  Gail,  8 ;  Conf,  Fid.  1).  But,  if  this  '  to  be  regarded  as  of  divine  authority,  it  would  bo  ab- 
license  is  rightly  conceded  by  the  Anglican  Articles,  '  surd  to  call  it  the  sole  standard  of  truth,  for  in  this 
the  great  writers  of  the  Church  of  England  have  not ,  case  the  one  class  of  books  would  bo  quite  as  deserv- 


availed  themselves  of  it.  The  early  commentators  on 
the  Articles  take  little  (Bnmet)  or  no  notice  (Bever- 
idge)  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomena ;  and  the 


ing  of  our  reverence  as  the  other. 

3.  Respecting  the  evidence  by  which  the  Canon  is 
thus  to  be  established,  there  exists  considerable  differ- 


chief  controversialists  of  the  Reformation  accepted  the  j  ence  of  opinion  among  Christians.  Some  contend, 
full  Canon  with  emphatic  avowal  (Whitaker,  Dup.  on  with  the  Romanists,  tliat  the  authoritative  decision  of 
Scripture^  cxiv,  p.  105 ;  Fulke's  Defence  of  Eng,  Trans, '  the  Church  is  alone  competent  to  determine  the  Canon ; 
p.  8 ;  Jewel,  D.  fence  ofApo!.  ii,  9, 1).  |  others  appeal  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  tho  Jew- 

G.  The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  case  isS  and  early  Christian  writers ;  and  others  rest  their 
of  the  O.  T.  was  seen  to  bo  little  more  than  a  reflec-  strongest  reliance  on  the  internal  evidence  furnished 
tion  of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  diff<ircncc  be-  by  the  books  of  Scripture  themselves.  Wo  cannot  say 
tween  the  Roman  and  Reformed  churches  on  tho  N.  T.  that  wo  are  satisfied  with  any  of  these  sources  of  ovi- 
were  less  marksd ;  and  the  two  conflicting  Greek  con- '  dence  exclusively.  As  Michaelis  remark?,  the  first  ii 
fcssions  confirm,  in  general  terms,  without  any  distinct  one  to  which  no  consistent  Protestant  can  appeal,  for 
enumeration  of  boolcs,  the  popular  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  tho  matter  to  be  determined  is  of  such  a  kind  that, 
(Cyr.  Luc.  Conf.  i,  p.  42;  Dosith.  Confess,  i,  p.  467). '  unless  wo  grant  the  Church  to  l>o  infallible,  it  is  quite 
The  Confession  of  Metrophanes  gives  a  complete  list ,  possible  that  she  may,  at  any  given  period  of  her  ex- 
of  the  books,  and  compares  their  numl)er — thirt}'-three    istence,  determine  erroneously ;  and  one  sees  not  vrhy 


— with  the  years  of  the  Savior's  life,  that  *^not  even 
the  number  of  the  sacred  books  might  be  devoid  of  a 


the  question  may  not  be  as  successfully  investigated 
by  a  private  individual  as  by  a  Church.    The  concur- 


divine  mystery"  (Motroph.  Critop.  Conf,  ii,  105,  cd.  rent  testimony  of  the  ancient  witnesses  is  invaluable 
Kimm.  et  Weissenb.).  At  present,  as  was  already  the  i  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  miy  l)e  doubted  if  it  be  suffi- 
case  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century  (Leo  Allatius,  ap.  •  cient  of  itself  to  settle  this  question,  for  the  question  is 
Fabric.  Blbl.  Grcec,  v,  App.  p.  38),  the  Antilegomena ;  not  entirely  one  of  facts,  and  testimony  is  good  proof 
are  reckoned  by  the  Greek  Church  as  equal  in  canon-  only  tor  facts.  As  for  the  internal  evidence,  one  needs 
ical  authority  in  all  respects  with  the  remaining  books  only  to  look  at  the  havoc  which  Semler  and  hb  school 
(CatscMstn,  ut  sup.).  '  have  made  of  the  Canon,  to  be  satisfied  that  where 

y.  Authority  of  the  present  Canon  of  Scripture, — 1.  dogmatical  considerations  are  allowed  to  determine 
The  assaults  which  have  been  made,  especially  during ,  exclusively  such  questions,  each  man  will  extend  or 
the  present  century,  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  sep- 1  curtail  the  Canon  so  as  to  adjust  it  to  his  own  precon- 
arate  books  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test.,  are  noticed  under  ceived  notions.  As  the  question  is  one  partly  of  fact 
the  special  articles.  The  general  course  which  they 'and  partly  of  opinion,  the  appropriate  grounds  of  de- 
have  taken  b  simple  and  natural.  Semler  (Uniersuch.  cision  will  be  best  secured  by  a  combination  of  authen- 
d.  Kan.  1771-5)  first  led  the  way  toward  the  later  sub-  tic  testimony  with  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  books 
jecfci ve  criticbm,  though  he  rightly  connected  the  form-   themselves.     We  want  to  know  that  these  books  were 


ation  of  the  Canon  with  tho  formation  of  the  Catholic 


really  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  the}^  bear ; 


Church,  but  without  any  clear  recognition  of  the  provi-  we  want  to  be  satisfied  that  these  persons  were  com- 
dential  power  which  wrought  in  both.  Next  followed  a  i  monly  repnted  and  held  by  their  contemporaries  to  be 
series  of  special  essays,  in  whijch  the  several  books  were ;  assbted  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  what  they  wrote ;  and 
dbcussed  individually,  with  little  regard  to  the  place '  we  want  to  be  sure  that  care  was  taken  by  those  to 
which  they  occupy  in  the  whole  collection  (Schleier- ,  whom  their  writings  were  first  addressed,  that  thesa 
inacher,  Bretschneider,  De  Wette,  etc.).  At  last  an  i  should  l>e  preserved  entire  and  uncormpt.  For  all 
ideal  view  of  the  early  hbtory  of  Chrbtianity  was  used  this  we  must  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  competent  wit- 
as  the  standard  by  which  the  books  were  to  be  tried,  I  nesses  as  the  only  suitable  evidence  for  such  matters, 
and  the  books  were  regarded  as  results  of  t3'pical  forms  But,  after  we  have  ascertained  these  points  aflirmative- 
of  doctrine,  and  not  the  sources  of  tliem  (F.  C.  Baur,  |  ly,  we  still  require  to  be  satisfied  that  the  books  them- 
Sch  wegler,  Zeller).  All  true  sense  of  historic  evidence  selves  contain  nothing  obviously  incompatible  with  the 
was  thus  lost.     The  growth  of  the  Church  was  leftj  ascription  to  their  authors  of  the  divine  assbtance,  but» 
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on  tfaft  contrary,  are  in  all  respects  fiivorable  to  this 
supposition.  We  want  to  see  that  they  are  in  har- 
mony with  each  other ;  tliAt  the  statements  they  con- 
tain are  credible ;  that  the  doctrines  they  teach  are  not 
foolish,  immoral,  or  self-contradictory ;  that  their  au- 
thors really  assumed  to  be  under  the  dirine  direction 
in  what  thoy  wrote,  and  afforded  competent  prooft  of 
this  to  those  around  them ;  and  that  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  such  as  the  style  of  the  writers, 
the  allusions  made  by  them  to  places  and  events,  etc., 
are  in  keeping  with  the  conclusion  to  which  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  has  already  led.  In  this  way  we  ad- 
ranoe  to  a  complete  moral  proof  of  the  divine  author- 
ity and  canonical  claims  of  the  sacied  writings.  See 
Evidences. 

(1.)  The  external  evidence  of  the  several  books,  in 
turn,  relates  to  three  principal  points :  (a.)  Their  gen^ 
minenett ;  in'  other  words,  the  &ct  that  we  have  the 
actual  works  which  have  heretofore  been  known  by 
these  names,  without  essential  defect,  corruption,  or 
interpolation.  This  is  the  province  of  criticism  (q.  v.) 
to  show,  as  has  been  done  by  an  irrefragable  chain  of 
documentary  testimony.  (6.)  Their  autheniicUif  (q.  v.), 
or  that  they  are  the  productions  of  the  respective  au- 
thors asserted  or  believed,  which  is  a  question  wholly 
of  historical  investigation,  aided  by  grammatical  com- 
parison ;  and  this  has  been  shown  respecting  the  most 
of  them  in  as  positive  a  manner  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  equally  ancient  writings,  (c.)  Their  impiration 
(q.  V.) ;  the  most  essential  point  of  the  three  is  this  re- 
lation, an  element  which,  although  confessedl}"  ob- 
scure and  difficult  to  adjust  in  every  respect  with  their 
human  ftsatures,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any  sim- 
ilar experience  in  modem  times,  is  yet  capable  of  two- 
fold pMMf :  1st,  from  statements  and  implication  of 
revelation  contained  in  the  books  themselves,  showing 
tiiat  they  are  a  divine  communication ;  and,  2dly,  from 
the  concurrent  voice  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
body  of  believers.  This  last  argument  is  undoubtedly 
the  chief  one,  of  an  external  character,  that  must  be 
relied  upon  in  defence  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  it  may  well  be  claimed  as  a  sufficient 
satislaction  to  all  rightly  constituted  minds,  [1]  that 
these  books,  both  singly  and  as  a  whole,  were  so  gen- 
erally and  early  recognised  as  of  divine  authority  by 
those  who  had  the  best  opportunity  to  judge  of  their 
claims,  by  reason  of  proximity  in  time  and  place  to 
their  ori^  and  intimacy  with  their  authors,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  exhibited  their  caution  and  free- 
dom from  prejudice  by  rejecting  many  other  more  pre- 
tentious ones  as  unworthy  their  acceptance ;  and  [2] 
that  the  universal  Church,  with  few  and  unimportant 
exceptions,  has  ever  since  not  only  cordially  acqui- 
esced, but  firmly  retained,  in  the  face  of  almost  ever^' 
conceivable  effort  that  the  ingenuity  or  force  of  those 
of  an  opposite  opinion  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
question,  the  same  traditionary  persuasion ;  nor  [3] 
has  any  really  unanswerable  difficulty  yet  been  alleged 
in  the  way  of  such  a  belief. 

(2.)  With  the  external  evidence  furnished  above  in 
favor  of  the  sacred  Canon,  the  internal  fully  accords. 
In  the  Old  Testament  all  is  in  keeping  with  the  as- 
sumption that  its  books  were  written  by  Jews,  sustain- 
ing the. character,  surrounded  by  the  circumstances, 
and  living  at  the  time  ascribed  to  their  authors ;  or,  if 
any  apparent  discrepancies  have  been  found  in  any  of 
them,  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as  farther  inquiry  has 
served  to  explain  and  reconcile.  The  literary  pecul- 
iarities of  the  New  Testament,  its  language,  its  Idioms, 
its  style,  its  allusions,  all  are  accordant  with  the  hy- 
pothesis that  its  authors  were  exactly  what  they  pro- 
fess to  have  been — Jews  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  living  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
Of  both  Testaments  the  theological  and  ethical  sys- 
tems are  in  harmony,  while  all  that  they  contain 
tends  to  one  grand  result — the  manifestation  of  the 
power  and  perfection  of  Deity,  and  the  restoration  of 


man  to  the  image,  service,  and  love  of  his  Creator. 
The  conclusion  from  the  whole  facts  of  the  cose  can  be 
none  other  than  that  the  Bible  is  entitled  to  that  im- 
plicit and  undivided  reverence  which  it  demands  as 
the  only  divinely  appointed  Canon  of  religious  truth 
and  duty. 

VI.  JMeratvre, — For  the  later  period  of  the  history 
of  the  N.-T.  Canon,  from  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  great  work  of  Lardner  {CredUfQUy  of  the  Go9^ 
pel  Butory,  in  his  Worh,  i-vi,  ed.  Kippis,  1788 ;  also 
1888, 10  vols.  8vo)  furnishes  copious  materials.  For 
the  earlier  period  his  criticism  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
and  requires  to  be  combined  with  the  results  of  later 
inquiries.  Kirchhofer's  collection  of  the  original  pas- 
sa.^es  which  bear  on  the  history  of  the  Canon  (Quel- 
lensammlungf  etc.,  ZOrich,  1844)  is  useful  and  fairly 
complete,  but  frequently  inaccurate.  The  writings  of 
F.  C.  Baor  and  his  followers  often  contain  very  valua- 
ble hints  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  several  books 
in  relation  to  later  teaching,  however  perverse  their 
conclusions  may  be.  In  opposition  to  them  Thiersch 
has  vindicated,  perhaps  with  an  excefs  of  zeal,  but  3'et, 
in  the  main,  rightly,  the  position  of  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings in  relation  to  the  first  age  {Vermck  zur  Iler^el- 
lung,  etc.,  Erlangen,  1845 ;  and  Erwiedemngy  etc.,  £r- 
lang.  1846).  The  section  of  Renss  on  the  subject  {Die 
Getch,  d.  heil,  Schriften  d,  N,  71,  2d  ed.  Braunschw. 
1853 ;  also  in  French,  Histoire  du  Cancii,  Strasbourg, 
1863, 8vo),  and  the  article  of  Landerer  (Herzog's  Ency- 
I'lop,  s.  v.),  contain  valuable  eummaries  of  the  evidence. 
Other  references  and  a  fuller  dIscusRion  of  the  chief 
points  are  given  by  Westcott  in  The  Hiatorg  of  the 
Canon  of  the  N.  T,  (Cambr.  1855).  In  addition  to  the 
works  named  throughout  this  article,  the  following 
may  also  be  consulted :  Cosin,  SvholitstuxU  Hutorg  of 
the  Canon  (4to,  London,  1657, 1672, 1683;  also  W&rh, 
iU;  iv,  410);  Du  Pin,  History  of  the  Canon  and  Writ- 
ers of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Test,  (2  vols,  folio, 
London,  1699, 1700)  ;  Ens,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  sive  Dia- 
tribe de  JJbrorum  Nov.  Test.  Canone  (12mo,  Amstel. 
1710) ;  Storch,  Comment.  liiH.  Crit.  de  JAbb.  Nov.  Test, 
Canone  (8vo,  Fr.  ad  Vi.  1755);  Schmid,  Hist.  Antiq.  ei 
Vindicatio  Canonis  V.  et  N.  Test.  (8vo,  Lips.  1775) ; 
Jones,  New  andftU  Method  of  seUling  the  Canonical 
Authoriiff  of  the  New  Test.  (3  vols.  Oxf.  1827);  Alex- 
ander,Caaofi  of  the  Old  and  New  Test,  ascertained  (}2mo, 
Princeton,  1826;  Loud.  1828,  1881);  Stuart,  Old-Test. 
Canon  (12mo,  Andover,  1846 ;  Edlnb.  and  Loud.  1849) ; 
Wordsworth,  Hulsean  Lectures  (8vo,  London,  1848); 
Gaussen,  Le  Canon  des  Saintes  Ventures  <tu  double  point 
de  vue  de  la  science  et  de  lafoi  (Lausanne,  1860, 2  vols. ; 
Engl,  translation.  The  Canon  of  Scripturey  etc.  [Lon- 
don,  1862,  8vo]);  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  xi,  278;  Credner, 
Gesch,  d.  neutest.  Kanon  (edit.  Volkmar,  Berlin,  1860) ; 
Hilgenfeld,  Kan.  des  N,  T.  (Halle,  1863) ;  Hofmann, 
Di$  heiifffn  Schrift,  d,  N,  T.,  etc.  (Nordlingen,  1862, 
pt.  i).     See  Bible. 

Canon,  Ecclesiastical  (jcavittv,  rule,  see  the 
foregoing  article,  §  i),  a  term  used  in  various  senses, 
as  follows : 

CANON,  a  clerical  title. 

1.  The  roll  or  church  register  in  which,  in  the  an- 
cient Church,  the  names  of  the  clergy  were  written 
was  called  the  canon ;  and  the  clergy  were  hence  called 
canonici  (Bingham,  Orig.Eccl.  bk.  i,  ch.  v,  §  10).  In 
Cyril  (Prcef.  Catech.  n.  3),  the  presence  of  the  clergy 
is  expressed  by  the  words  Kavovucutv  vapovaia.  See 
also  Canonic.c. 

2.  Cathedral  Canons,  —  Chrodegangus,  bishop  of 
Metz,  about  A.D.  755,  gave  a  common  cloister>Hfe 
law  to  his  clerg3',  and  thus  originated  the  proper  vita 
canonicct,  as  attached  to  a  cathedral  church.  (See 
Chapter.)  Originally  canons  were  only  priests  or 
inferior  ecclesiastics  who  lived  in  community,  resid- 
ing near  the  cathedral  church  to  assist  the  bishop,  de* 
pending  entirely  on  his  will,  supported  by  the  reve- 
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nnes  of  the  bishopric,  and  living  in  the  same  hoase,  as 
his  coansellon  or  domestics.  They  even  inherited  his 
movables  till  A.D.  817,  when  this  was  prohibited  by 
the  Oooncil  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle.  By  degrees  these 
communities  of  priests,  shaldng  off  their  dependence, 
formed  separate  bodies,  of  which  the  bishops  were  still 
the  head.  In  the  tenth  century  there  were  commnni> 
ties  of  the  same  kind,  established  even  in  cities  where 
there  were  no  bishops :  these  were  called  coUegiates, 
as  the  terms  "  college'*  and  **  congregation"  were  used 
indifferently.  Under  the  second  race  of  French  kings 
the  canonical  life  spread  over  the  oountxy,  and  each 
cathedral  had  its  chapter  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  (Farrar,  s.  v.).  Benedict  XIII  (1339)  endeav- 
ored to  secure  a  general  adoption  of  the  rule  of  Augus- 
tine by  tlie  canons,  which  gave  rise  to  the  distinction 
between  canons  regulcff'  (i.  e.  those  who  follow  that  rule) 
and  canons  secular  (those  who  do  not).  See  Canons, 
Regular.  As  demoralization  increased,  the  canon- 
ries  were  filled  by  younger  sons  of  nobles,  without  or- 
dination, for  the  sake  of  the  revenues.  The  expectan- 
cies (q.  V.)  of  canonries  became  objects  of  traffic,  as 
advowsons  (q.  v.)  now  are  in  the  English  Church. 
The  Reformation  abolbhed  most  of  the  chapters  and 
canonries  in  Germany :  a  few  remain  at  Brandenburg, 
Merseburg,  Naumburg,  and  Meissen. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  canons  or  prebendaries 
are  clergymen  who  receive  a  stipend  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.     See  Chapter  ;  Dbav. 

CANON  OF  THE  MASS  (canon  Missas),  a  part  of 
the  mass  or  communion  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome.- 
The  office  of  the  mass  is  divided  into  three  parts :  (1) 
from  the  introit  to  the  preface ;  (2)  which  contains  the 
canony  from  the  Sanctus  to  the  time  of  communion ; 
and  (8)  the  thanksgiving.  The  second  is  considered 
the  essential  part,  being  that  which  contains  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements.  The  Greeks  call  it  dva^ 
pdj  probably  because  of  the  exhortation  of  the  priest 
at  the  commencement  to  the  people,  sursum  anrda.  In 
the  Roman  liturgy  the  canon  begins  at  the  words  Te 
igitur^  etc.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  form  of  the 
canon  remains  the  same  at  ever}'  mass.  It  is  some- 
times, by  ancient  writers,  called  the  actio.  It  is  abo 
known  by  the  name  secreta,  or  secretum^  because  the 
priest  is  ordered  to  say  it  in  a  low  voice ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Goar,  the  same  practice  is  observed  in  the  East. 
(See  Cone,  Trident,  sess.  22,  can.  9.) — ^Martene,  De  ant, 
JHt,  i,  144 ;  Landon,  EccL  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Procter  On  Com- 
mon prayer,  819.     See  Mass. 

CANON  LAW,  Canons  op  Discipline,  Canons 
AND  Decretals  of  Rome.  The  canons  or  rules  of 
discipline  of  the  Romish  Church  form  a  l)ody  of  law 
which  has  been  accumulating  for  centuries.  They  are 
made  up  of  the  so-called  Apostolical  Canons,  of  decrees 
of  councils,  and  of  decrees  and  rules  promulgated  by 
the  popes.  The  different  collections  of  these  are,  1. 
For  the  early  ages,  the  so-called  "Apostolical  Canons," 
the  Greek  **  Collections"  in  the  Codex  Canonum;  2.  For 
the  Middle  Age,  up  to  Gratian's  time,  a  number  of  col- 
lections ;  3.  From  the  twelfth  century  onward,  the  de- 
cretals of  Gratian,  of  Gregory  IX,  and  Boniface  VIII, 
the  Clementines,  the  Extravagants,  and  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canonici, 

I.  JEarly  Ages, — (I.)  Canons  Apostolical,  a  col- 
lection of  canons  (in  number  seventy-six  or  eighty- 
live,  according  to  the  different  methods  of  division),  not 
to  be  attributed,  as  the  name  implies,  to  the  apostles. 
Beveridge,  in  his  Codex  Can.  Ecd.  Prim.,  seeks  to 
show  that  these  canons  are  the  synodal  rules  and  reg- 
ulations made  in  councUs  anterior  to  tlie  Council  of 
Nicosa,  in  which  view  Petnis  de  Marca,  Dupin,  and 
others  agree.  Dailld  {De  Pseudepfgraphis  Apostolicii) 
considers  them  the  work  of  the  fifth  century'.  That 
they  are  not  of  apostolical  origin  is  ver}*  clear  from 
the  use  in  them  of  tenns  and  mention  of  ceremonies 
quite  unknown  in  the  apostolic  age,  as  well  as  from 


the  fkct  that  they  were  never  even  cited  under  ihe 
name  of  apostolical  before  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  if, 
indeed,  we  ought  not,  as  some  think,  to  read  in  the 
acts  of  that  council,  instead  of  *'  the  canons  of  the 
aposties, "  *'  the  canons  of  the  fathers. "  Previously  tn 
this  synod  they  are  cited  as  Canones  Patrum,  Canonej 
antigui  or  ecdesiastiei,  BeUarmino  and  Baronius  claim 
apostolical  authority  for  only  the  first  fifty  canons.  Pops 
Gelasius  {Distairt.  xv,  can.  Sancta  Romano)  plainly 
declares,  lAber  Canonum  Apottohmm  apocrypkus  est: 
but  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  is  doubted.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Beveridge  (Cod,  Canonum  Eccks.  Prim*' 
(iv(B,  Lend.  1678)  that  the  Apost.  Canons  were  enacted 
in  different  s^niods  about  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury and  be$;inning  of  the  third ;  and  that  the  collec- 
tion was  made  soon  alter,  but  since  that  time  interpo- 
lated ;  and  tiiat  the  compiler  of  the  collection  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Dr.  Schaff  sums  up  the  whole  case  in 
the  following  judicious  passages :  "  The  contents  of  tho 
so-called  Apostolical  Canons  are  borrowed  partly  from 
the  Scriptures,  especially  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  partly 
from  tradition,  and  partiy  fh>m  the  decrees  of  early 
councils  at  Antioch,  Neo-Caesarea,  Nice,  Laodicea,  etc. 
(but  probably  not  Chalcedon,  451).  They  are  there- 
fore evidently  of  gradual  growth,  and  were  collected 
either  after  the  middle  of  the  fourtii  century  or  not  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth,  by  some  unknown  hand, 
probably  also  in  Syria.  They  are  designed  to  furnish 
a  complete  system  of  discipline  for  the  clergy.  Of  the 
laity  they  say  scarcely  a  word.  The  eigh^'-fifth  and 
last  canon  settles  the  canon  of  the  Scripture,  but  reck- 
ons among  the  New  Testament  books  two  epistles  of 
Clement  and  the  genuine  books  of  the  pseudo-Apos- 
tolic Constitutions.  The  Greek  Church,  at  the  Trul- 
Ian  C  ouncil  of  692,  adopted  the  whole  collection  of 
eight3'-five  canons  as  authentic  and  binding,  and  John 
of  Damascus  even  placed  it  on  a  parallel  with  tho  epis- 
tles of  tho  apostie  Paul,  thus  showing  that  he  had  no 
sense  of  the  Infinite  superiority  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ings. The  Latin  Church  rejected  it  at  first,  bnt  sub- 
sequently decided  for  the  smaller  collection  of  fiftj' 
canons,  which  Dionysins  Exiguus,  about  the  year  500, 
translated  from  a  Greek  manuscript" — Schaff,  Church 
History,  vol.  i,  §  114. 

Although  these  canons  have  special  reference  to 
discipline,  they  are  not  entirely  silent  on  the  subject 
of  dogmas,  morals,  and  the  ceremonial  of  worship. 
They  clearly  distinguish  between  the  orders  of  bishop 
and  priest,  afiirm  the  superiority  of  the  former,  speak 
of  an  altar  and  a  sacrifice  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
prescribe  matters  to  be  observed  in  the  administration 
of  baptism,  the  eucharist,  penance,  ordination,  with 
many  other  things  evincing  a  late  date.  They  may 
be  found  in  Labbei  Concilia^  vol.  i,  and  in  Cotelerii 
Pair.  Opera,  i,  199 ;  also  in  Ultzen,  Constitutiones  Apos- 
tolicte  (Rostock,  1853, 8vo);  in  English,  in  Chase,  Consti- 
tutions and  Canons  of  the  Apostles  (New  York,  1848, 
8vo),  and  in  Hammond,  Canons  of  <*<?  Church  (N.  Y. 
1844,  p.  188  sq.).  See  Krabbe,  De  Codice  Canonum, 
etc.,  translated  by  Chase,  in  Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  iv,  1 ; 
Mosheim,  Commentaries,  cent,  i,  §  51;  Bnnsen,  Hip- 
poiytus  (Engl,  transl.  vols,  v-vii) ;  and  the  article  Cle- 
mentines. 

(II.)  Greek  Collections:  Codex  Canonum.  1.  The 
first  mention  of  a  Codex  Canonum  is  found  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451),  where  a  num- 
ber of  canons  of  previous  councils  (Nice,  Anc^Ta,  An- 
tioch, Laodicea,  and  Constantinople)  were  approved. 
Other  collections  existed  at  the  time,  and  others,  again, 
followed,  but  none  were  considered  as  law  for  the 
whole  Church.  The  so-called  Codex  Canonum  Ecelesia 
Universm  (Book  of  the  Canons)  was  first  published  by 
Justellus  (Paris,  1610,  8vo),  reproduced  in  the  Bibli- 
otheca  Juris  Canon.  Vet,,  op.  Voelli  et  Justelli  (Paris, 
1661,  vol.  i),  and  also  in  Migne,  Patrol,  Curs.  Complet. 
(Paris,  1848,  vol.  Ixvii).  It  is  not  authentic ;  the  title 
and  arrangement  are  Justeau*s,  and  th9  wprk  is  onl^ 
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sn  unsiiccessfal  attempt  of  his  to  make  an  authentic  |  The  great  increase  of  the  worldly  power  of  the  cler- 
Greek  Codex  from  the  old  collections  and  MSS.  ;  gy  under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  necessitated  mere 

2.  In  the  fifth  century  we  find  the  Wegtem  Church  copious  and  complete  collections  of  the  canons.  Among 
recogniaing  the  authority  of  the  Greek  canons,  and  i  the  more  important  we  name  (1)  the  CoUecHo  Ansdmo 
there  are  llree  principal  collections  of  them,  via. :  !  dedicata  (883-897,  12  vol8.)i  of  Italian  origin.     It  in- 

(1)  The  Spmdah  or  Iddorian  (erroneously  so  called  |  eludes  tlic  ]>seudo-l8idorian  dccrctal9,  and  also  the  In- 
hecanae  found  in  Isidor  of  Seville's  later  collection).  tHtutu  o/Jtufinian^  which  for  the  first  time  now  appear 
It  contained  the  canons  of  Nice,  Ancyra,  Neo-CflBsarea,  I  in  the  canon  law  collection?.  (2)  Regini's  JJbri  duo 
andGangra.  As  to  its  date,  we  know  for  certain  only  dA  eautU  Synodalibus  it  disdp.  eccUs,  was  compiled 
this  much,  that  this  translation  of  the  Nicene  canons  |  about  A.D.  90G,  and  includes  also  some  of  the  false 
was  known  in  Gaul  A.D.  439  (ConcU.  Regente^  c.  8),  decretals.  It  is  important  for  its  account  of  the  acts 
and  that  of  the  Ancyran  canons  was  quoted  in  the  \  of  German  councils.  (3)  Burchard's  LU}€r  decrttarum 
Comeii,  EptumenSj  A.D.  617.  A  later  translation,  add-  coUectarium  (1012-1023),  in  20  lM)ok8.  To  strengthen 
ing  the  canons  of  Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Cbal-  the  authority  ofcertain  canons,  Burchard  ascribes  them 
cedon  to  those  alx>ve  named,  was  compiled  toward  the  i  to  too  early  dates,  and  his  errors,  followed  by  Gratian, 
end  of  the  fifth  century.  It  was  first  published  from  |  have  been  incorporated  into  later  looks.  The  nine- 
an  Oxford  MS.  under  the  title  Codex  EccktuB  Homanas  j  teenth  book,  treating  of  penitential  discipline,  one  of 
(ed.  Paschas.  Quesnell,  in  Opp,  Leoms,  Par.  1675,  t.  ii.)    whose  titles  Is  Consuetudines  ivp<rst[tio»r^  throws  much 

(2)  The  so-called  Verrio  or  trandiiHo priaca^  first  pub-  i  light  on  tho  state  of  Bociety  in  that  age.     Several  edi- 
lished  by  Justellus  in  tho Bibltotheca jur,  Canon^  i,  276,  j  tions  exist:  tho  lateft  is  in  I^Iigne,  Patrolog,  vol.  140 
fhrni  an  incomplete  MS.,  and  afterward,  in  more  com-  '  (Paris,  1853).      (4)  Important  manuscript  collections 
plete  form,  by  Ballerini  (Opp.  Ltcn^t,  iii,  473).  ;  of  tho  eleventh  century  are  the  ColUctio  duodecim  par- 
ks') The  translation  and  collection  made  by  Diony-  j  tium  (after  1023) ;  that  of  A  ntdm  of  Lucca  (died  1086), 

sins  Exiguus  (q.  v.),  made  probably  at  Rome  toward  .  in  13  books ;  two  collections  of  cardinal  Deusdedit,  each 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  He  afterward  (about  |  in  4  books  (1086-1087),  in  which  the  valuable  archives 
A.D.  610?)  made  a  second  collection,  adding  a  number  <  of  the  Latcran  were  employed.  (5)  To  Ivo  ofCkartru 
of  papal  decretals.  These  were  merged  into  one,  and  (died  1117)  two  collections  are  ascribed,  viz. :  the  De- 
the  eodex  thus  formed  was  generally  accepted  through-  crttum^  in  17  books,  and  the  Pannormia,  in  8  Looks,  of 
out  the  Church.     Pope  Adrian  (A.D.  774)  presented  |  which  the  former  seems  to  be  a  collection  of  materials 


an  enlarged  copy  of  it  to  Charlemagne,  and  it  became 
the  basis  of  the  French  canon  law.  In  this  enlarged 
form  it  is  designated  as  the  Adrumo-DUmynan  Codex. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  BUUioth.  Jur,  Can.  i,  101,  and 
in  Migne^s  Patrol.  Lat,  (Par.  1848,  vol.  Ixvii). 

II.  Middle  Age. — ^1.  In  Africa  the  Nicene  canons 
were  supplemented  by  thoee  of  native  councils,  espe- 
cially of  Carthage  (q.  v.).  Fulgentius  Ferrandus  (q. 
v.),  in  547,  composed  the  Breviatio  OmoMtim,  adding 
African  decisions  up  to  427 :  it  was  published  by  Pithou 


for  the  latter.  They  are  given  by  Migne,  Patrolog. 
Lai.  vol.  clxi.  There  are  several  other  MS.  colleo- 
tions  of  minor  importance. 

III.  From  the  Tvrel/lh  Centvry.^1.  Gratian' t.  The 
want  of  a  collection  containing  ell  canons  and  decre- 
tals of  general  interest,  omitting  merely  local  ones, 
and  having  a  gocd  arrangement,  began  to  be  univer- 
sal about  tho  twelfth  century.  Gratian,  a  monk  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Felix,  in  Bologna,  undertook  to  sup- 
ply it.     His  work  is  now  known  as  the  I)<  art  turn  Gra- 


(Paris,  1588),  and  in  Migne,  Patrolog.  (1848,  vol.  Ixvii,  i  tiani.  It  was  compiled  from  all  preceding  books  and 
p.  949).  CresconiuB,  an  African  bishop,  about  690  many  MSS.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
issued  a  Concordia  Canonum  {Bibl.  Jur.  Can.  i,  App.  p.  i  part  is  subdivided  into  101  Distinctiones^  and  each  of 
33).  2.  In  Spain  a  Codex  existed  in  the  sixth  centu-  these  into  ckn<  ns.  Of  the  ditt'ncficnf*^  81  relate  to  the 
ly,  which  was  afterward  the  basis  of  the  pseudo-Isido- ,  clerg^',  and  this  part  of  the  Look  is  called  by  Gratian 
rian  Decretals.  In  the  seventh  century  it  assumed  himself  Traclatus  ordlnandnrvm.  Part  II  contains  c6 
the  form  in  which  we  know  it  (Codeje  Canonum  Eccl.  \  cauace^  or  points  of  law,  subdivided  into  questiones,  each 
ffiap.  (Madrid,  1806^  fol*)*  *i>^  P^^  >*•  Epittolte  decre-  '  of  which  is  answered  Ly  canones.  Part  III,  Be  comb- 
takty  etc.  Rom.  PonUficum  (Madrid,  1821,  fol.).  It  ■  cratione,  contains  the  sacraments,  in  five  Listlnctionet. 
contains  canons  of  the  Greek,  African,  French,  and  In  this  work  Gratian  not  only  made  a  collection  of 
Spanbh  councils  and  synods,  with  Papal  decrees  from  ,  the  difierent  canons  in  a  certain  order,  but  presented 
Damasus  to  Gregory  I.  It  does  not  appear  that  Isi-  all  the  canons  treating  upon  one  subject  under  that 
dor  of  Seville  really  had  any  share  in  preparing  the  ,  head.  The  decrelum,  with  all  its  shortcomings — for  it 
collection  which,  after  the  discovery  of  the  fhindulent  was  not  yet  a  complete  work — soon  superseded  all 
decretals  (see  PsBUDo-IsiDORiAir),  was  known  by  his  other  collections.  But  what  moptly  helped  to  gain  for 
name.  A  new  editfon  of  the  fraudulent  decretals  ap-  this  decreium  its  position  is,  that  (iratian's  comments 
peared  in  1863,  viz.  Decrtiales  Paeudo-Indoriamx^  etc.,  and  elucidations  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
ed.  Paulus  Hinschius  (Leipsic,  2  vols.  8vo).  i  school  of  canonists  and  dccretalitts  at  Bologna.     This 

3.  In  the  Briti$h  hlandt  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^  made  the  decreium  known  to  all  the  churches,  and 
Church  native  canons  prevailed,  of  which  we  have  no  ,  brought  it  into  such  high  esteem  that  the  popes  them- 
early  records.  D'Achery  has  gathered  the  fragments  selves  quoted  it,  though  it  was  not  received  by  them 
of  an  Iriih  Codex  of  the  eighth  century  in  hb  Spicile-    as  an  official  codex. 

^wm,  i,  491  sq.,  which  contains  Greek,  African,  Gallic,  2.  Other  Collections  le/vre  Gregory  7A'.— The  papal 
and  Spanish  canons,  as  well  as  native  ones.  See  also  ,  decretals  after  the  twelfth  century  became  so  abun- 
Spelman,  Coneilia,  deeretOy  etc.  in  re  eccl.  orbis  Brita$^  dant  on  points  of  discipline  that  the  collection  of  Gra- 
md  (Lond.  1639^-64,  2  vols.  fol.).  i  tian,  however  complete  at  first,  Eoon  ceased  to  be  so, 

4.  In  France  the  Spanish  collection  came  into  use  and  new  collections  were  made.  We  mention  only 
in  the  eighth  century,  along  with  the  Adriano-Diony-  i  the  principal  ones. 

sian  mentioned  above.  In  the  ninth  century  many  i  (1.)  The  Ureviarium  extrovagantium  of  Bemardus  of 
of  the  forged  decretals  from  the  pseudo-Isidorian  col-  ;  Pavia  (f  bishop  of  Pavia  1213),  compiled  in  1190,  and 
lection  were  mingled  with  the  authentic  canons.  The  containing  newer  decretals  not  in  Gratian's  Decre- 
confuskm  led  to  several  new  collections :  (1)  Canonum  tum,  and  therefore  called  extra  decretum  vrgantes,  for 
colkctio,  in  881  titles,  toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen-  which  he  made  use  of  several  minor  collections  poste- 
tury ;  (2)  CoUectio  Achcriana  (perhaps  of  the  beginning  rior  to  Gratian,  o.  g.  the  Appendix  Concilii  Lateranen- 
of  the  ninth  century);  (3)  the  Pemteniialis  of  bishop  ns,  etc.  His  divisions  under  the  titles  Index,  Indici- 
Halitsgar  of  Cambray,  A.D.  925.  Besides  these  there  vm,  Clerusj  Connubia  (Sponsalia),  and  Crivun  were 
were  numerous  small  collections,  called  Capitula  Epi*-    adopted  in  subsequent  collections.     The  Summn  of 

.  this  work,  written  by  Bemardus  himself,  was  approved 
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of  by  the  Bologna  school.  As  this  was  the  first  col- 
lection of  ExtravagarUeSy  it  is  known  as  Volumen  pri- 
mtim,  or  CompikUio  prima. 

(2.)  The  compilation  of  Petrus  CoUivacinui,  made 
bj  order  of  Innocent  III,  containing  the  decretals  of 
Innocent  daring  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  reign 
(1198-1210).  It  was  approved  by  the  Bologna  canon- 
ists, and  known  as  Comp'iatio  iertia.  The  decretals  of 
th3  popes,  f^om  Alexander  III  (1181)  to  Celestin  III 
(1198),  were  compiled  by  Gilbertus  and  Alanus,  two 
Englishmen,  but  were  not  received  at  Bologna  until 
they  were  revised  and  completed  by  Johannes  Gallen- 
sis,  which  was  admitted  and  known  as  C'^mpilatio  w- 
cundj. 

(S.)  The  CompikUio  quarta  was  made  after  the 
fourth  Lateran  Council  (1216),  and  contains  the  decre- 
tals of  Innocent  after  1210.  These  four  compilations 
are  given  by  Labb6,  Antiqux  cotUctiones  dscretalium 
cum  Ant,  Augtut.  et  /.  Cajacii  not,  et  emend,  (Paris, 
1609-1621). 

3.  Decretal  of  Gregory  /X-— In  1230  Gregory  IX 
directed  his  chaplain,  Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  to 
make  a  new  collection  of  decretals,  suppressing  many 
superfluous  parts  of  the  old  collections,  and  arranging 
the  whole  systematically.  This  Decrttalium  Gregorii 
IK  compUatio  was  in  1234  sent  by  the  pope  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna,  with  the  bull  Volentet  igitur^  super- 
sedin^4  the  older  compilations,  although  two  of  them 
had  been  published  by  popes.  The  new  collection  was 
introduced  into  university  instruction  as  well  as  gen- 
eral practical  use.  Appendices  and  supplements  were 
added  by  Innocent  IV  (1245),  Alexander  IV,  Urban 
IV,  Clement  IV,  and  Grejjory  X. 

4.  Decretftl  o/Bomface  V/Il,— In  1293  a  new  collec- 
tion, including  the  post-GrejLTorian  decretals,  was  pub- 
lished by  Pope  Boniface  VIII  under  the  title  Liber 
sextiu^  because  it  was  a  completion  of  the  five  books  of 
Gre;rory.  After  the  publication  of  the  Liber  gextua 
Boniface  issued  a  series  of  decretals  (among  which  we 
find  the  celebrated  Unam  sanctam  against  Philip  of 
France  in  1302),  as  did  also  his  successor,  Benedict  XI. 
These  were  united  under  the  stvle  of  ConglittUiones  ex- 
travagantlum  libri  seoOi,  with  comments  by  cardinal  Jo- 
hannes Monachus. 

6.  The  Clementines. — In  1813  Pope  Clement  V  pub- 
lished TJber  sfptimua^  which  included  constitutions  of 
the  General  Synod  of  Vienna  (1311)  and  his  own  de- 
cretals, in  five  books,  and  sent  it  to  the  University  of 
Orleans.  Here  he  seems  to  have  stopped  its  circula- 
tion, intending  to  replace  it  by  a  new  collection,  which 
was  completed  under  his  successor,  John  XXII,  who 
sent  it  t'j  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna.  It 
became  a  full  authority  in  the  Church,  under  the  name 
Ckmeniines  (Constitutiones  ClementinsB).  With  the 
Clementines  the  code  of  canon  law,  as  such,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  completed,  as  'Hhe  power  of  the 
popes  has  not  since  been  sufficient  to  give  the  force  of 
Uw  to  their  enactments  throughout  Christendom." 
Later  laws  have  been  added  from  papal  decretals,  de- 
cisions of  Trent,  etc.,  but  they  have  never  obtained  k' 
gal  authority. 

6.  Curpits  Juris  Canonici, — The  Decretum  Gratiani^ 
Gregorian  collection,  Liber  sextus,  and  ConsUtutiones 
Clementina^  were  afterward,  however,  collected  under 
the  joint  appellation  of  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.  The 
Paris  edition,  edited  by  Chappnis  (1499-1502),  divides 
the  Eoctravagantes  into  two  parts ;  first,  Extravaganies 
Joannis  P.  XX JI^  contains  20  decretals  of  John  XXII, 
under  14  titbs,  arranged  in  the  usual  s}*stem ;  the  sec- 
ond, or  Extravaganies  communes,  embraces  74  decretals, 
from  Urban  IV  (1261-1264)  to  Sixtus  IV  (1471-1484). 
There  have  been  many  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Ca- 
nonici; amon<];  them  may  be  named  that  of  I^incelotti 
(Cologne,  1783,  2  vols.  4to) ;  of  Boehmer  and  Rtchter 
(Lips.  18.39,  2  vols.  4to).  The  Paris  edition  of  1687  (2 
vols.  4to)  is  much  esteemed. 
.    Petrus  Matthews,  of  Lyon,  compiled  in  1593  a  Liber 


Septimus  decrekUium,  in  5  vols.,  contAining  decretals 
from  Sixtus  IV  to  Sixtus  V  (1585-1590),  and  forming 
a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Extracagante»  communes  ; 
but  the  work  was  not  sanctioned.  .  Gregory  XIII 
gave  orders  for  the  compilation  of  an  authentic  Liber 
Septimus,  which  was  completed  under  Clement  VIII 
(1598).  It  contains  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  Sy  n^ 
ods  of  Florence  and  Trent,  but  was  soon  after  with- 
drawn. No  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  collect 
the  decretals  of  the  succeeding  popes. 

Prevalence  of  the  Canon  Law  in  Modem  Tvmn.--  ■ 
'^The  canon  law,  borrowing  from  the  Roman  civil 
law  many  of  its  principles  and  rules  of  proceeding,  has 
at  dififercut  times  undergone  careful  revision  and  the 
most  learned  and  scientific  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
its  professors,  and  was  very  generally  received  in  those 
Christian  states  which  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope ;  and  it  still  gives  ecclesiastical  law,  more  or 
less,  to  Romm  Catholic  Christendom,  although  its 
provisions  have  in  many  countries  been  considerably 
modified  b}'  the  Concordats  (q.  v)  which  the  popes  now 
and  then  find  it  expedient  to  enter  into  with  Roman 
Catholic  sovereigns  and  governments,  whose  munici- 
pal system  does  not  admit  of  the  application  of  the 
canon  law  in  its  integrity.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  its 
main  object  being  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  temporal  power  is  suf- 
ficient to  explain  why,  in  modem  times,  it  is  found  to 
conflict  with  the  views  of  public  law  and  government, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  most  absolute  and  despotic  gov- 
ernments." 

In  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany  the  canon 
law  is  still  the  basis  of  the  common  Church  law.  Lu- 
ther burned  the  Corpus  Juris  at  Wittenberg  (Dec.  20, 
1520) ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  canon  law  was  afterward 
taught  in  the  universities,  and  its  rules  as  to  benefices, 
marriage,  etc.,  became  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  law 
in  the  Grerman  Protestunt  Church  (Hcrzog,  Real-Ettr 
cgkLpdd'ey  s.  v.).  Calvin  calls  the  legislation  of  the 
Roman  Church  "an  overgrown  and  barbarous  em- 
pire ;"  and  maintains  that  Church  laws  bind  the  con- 
science only  as  they  are  Christ's  laws  (^fmtUutes,  bk. 
iv,  ch.  10). 

In  England,  the  canon  law,  even  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic times,  never  obtained  so  firm  a  footing  as  on  the 
Continent.  Hook  {Church  Dictionary^  s.  v.  Canon) 
sa^'s  that  "as  to  the  Church  of  England,  even  at  that 
time,  when  the  papal  authority  was  at  the  highest, 
none  of  these  foreign  canons,  or  any  new  canons,  made 
at  any  national  or  provincial  synod  here,  had  any  man- 
ner of  force  if  they  were  against  the  prerogative  of  the 
king  or  the  laws  of  the  laud.  It  is  true  that  .every 
Christian  nation  in  communion  with  the  pope  sent 
some  buhope,  abbots,  or  priors  to  those  foreign  coun- 
cils, and  generally  four  were  sent  out  of  England ;  and 
it  was  by  those  means,  together  with  the  allowance  of 
the  civil  power,  that  some  canons  made  there  were  re- 
ceived here,  but  such  as  were  against  the  laws  were 
totally  rejected.  Nevertheless,  some  of  these  foreign 
canons  were  received  in  England,  and  obtained  the 
force  of  laws  by  the  general  approbation  of  the  king 
and  people  (though  it  may  be  difficult  to  know  what 
these  canons  are) ;  and  it  was  upon  this  pretence  that 
the  pope  claimed  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  inde- 
pendent of  the  king,  and  sent  his  legates  to  England 
with  commissions  to  determine  causes  according  to 
those  canons,  which  were  now  compiled  into  several 
volumes,  and  called  jus  canonicum :  these  were  not 
only  enjoined  to  be  obeyed  as  laws,  but  publicly  to  be 
read  and  expounded  in  all  schools  and  universities  as 
the  civil  law  was  read  and  expounded  there,  under 
pain  of  excommunication  to  those  who  neglected. 
Hence  arose  quarrels  l)etween  kings  and  several  arch- 
bishops and  other  prelates  who  adhered  to  those  papal 
usurpations.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of  national 
canon  law  in  England,  composed  of  kgadve  and  jorortn* 
cial  constitutions,  adapted  to  the  particular  necessities 
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of  tb3  English  Church.  The  legative  constitutions  were 
ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  in  national  s^'nods,  held  un- 
der  the  cardinals  Otho  and  Ofchobon,  legates  from  Pope 
Gregory  IX  and  Pope  Clement  IV,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  III,  about  the  years  1220  and  1268.  The 
provincial  constitutions  are  principally  the  decrees  of 
pcovincial  synods,  held  under  divers  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  from  Stephen  Langton,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  to  Henry  Chicheley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
y,  and  adopted  also  by  tho  province  of  York  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  At  the  dawn  of  the  Befonnation, 
in  the  reign  of  Henr}'  VI If,  it  was  enacted  in  Parlia- 
ment that  a  review  should  be  had  of  the  canon  law ; 
and  till  such  review  should  be  made,  all  canons,  con- 
stitutions, ordinances,  and  synodals  provincial  being 
then  already  made,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  Uw  of 
the  land  or  the  king*s  prerogative,  should  still  be  used 
and  executed.  And  as  no  such  review  has  yet  been 
perfected,  upon  this  enactment  now  depends  the  au- 
thority of  the  canon  law  in  England,  the  limitations  of 
which  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  as  follows :  that 
no  canon  contrary  to  the  common  or  statute  law,  or 
the  prerogative  royal,  is  of  any  validity ;  that,  subject 
to  this  condition,  the  canons  made  anterior  to  the  par- 
llamentaiy  provision  above  mentioned,  and  adopted  in 
our  system  (for  there  are  some  which  have  had  no  re- 
ception among  us),  are  binding  both  on  clergy  and 
laity;  but  that  canons  made  since  thct  period,  and 
having  no  sanction  from  the  Parliament,  are,  as  re- 
gards the  laity  at  least,  of  no  force.'*  See  Canons  of 
THE  Church  of  England. 

Before  the  Reformation,  degrees  were  as  iWquent  in 
the  canon  law  as  in  the  civil  law.  Many  persons  be- 
came graduates  in  both,  or  juris  utriusque  doctores ; 
and  this  degree  is  still  common  in  foreign  universities. 
But  Henry  VIII,  in  the  twenty-seventh  3'ear  of  his 
reign,  issued  a  mandate  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge to  the  effect  that  no  lectures  on  canon  law 
should  be  read,  and  no  degree  whatever  in  that  fiiculty 
conferred  in  the  university  for  the  future.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Oxford  received  a  similar  prohibition  about 
the  same  time,  as  degrees  in  canon  law  have  ever  since 
been  discontinued  in  England  {Permy  Cydopadia^  vi, 
244). 

In  Scotland,  Presbyterian  thou;;h  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  that  country  be,  the  old  Roman  canon  law 
rtill  prevails  to  a  certain  extent.  "  So  deep  hath  this 
canon  law  been  rooted,"  observes  Lord  Stair,  in  his 
Inatitutet  of  the  Scotch  LaWy  ''that  even  whcro  tho 
pope's  authority  is  rejected,  yet  consideration  must  be 
had  to  these  laws,  not  only  as  those  by  which  Church 
benefices  have  been  erected  and  ordered,  but  as  like- 
wise containing  many  equitable  and  profitable  laws, 
which,  because  of  their  weighty  matter,  and  their  be- 
ing once  received,  may  more  fitly  be  retained  than  re- 
jected.'' In  two  old  Scotch  acts  of  Parliament,  made 
in  1540  and  1551,  the  canon  law  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Roman  law  to  denote  the  common  law  of  the 
country,  the  expression  used  being  "  the  common  law, 
liaith  canon,  civil,  and  statutes  of  the  realmc*'  (Cham- 
bers's Encydopantia^  s.  v.). 

In  the  United  States  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
ruled  bv  the  Roman  canon  law,  and  also  br  the  de- 
crees  of  national  and  provincial  councils,  and  by  the 
regulations  set  forth  by  the  bishops,  subject  to  the  re- 
vision of  Rome. 

See,  on  the  subject  of  this  article  generally,  the  fol- 
lowing authorities ;  Herzo|r,  Real-EnctfkUip&die^  vii, 
308  sq. ;  Blackstone,  CammenUiriet^  i,  ^ ;  Knight,  Po- 
Utioal  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Denoux,  Thiol,  Seclastique^  ii, 
204  sq. ;  Cunningham,  Hittorieal  Theologjf^  vol.  ii,  ch. 
XV ;  Hagenbach,  Tkeoi,  KncyJdofadip,  §  112;  Walter, 
Fantfsjwvi  jLcclesiatOri  (Bonn.  1^62);  Boehmer,  Insti- 
iuU,  JurU  Canornd  (Hal.  1770,  5th  cd.V 

CANON  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
The  authority  of  the  English  camlhs  rests  upon  *'  the 
statute  25  Henry  VI 11,  commonly  culled  the  act  of 


submission  of  the  clerg}',  by  which  they  acknowledged 
that  the  convocation  had  been  always  assembled  by 
the  king's  writ ;  and  they  promised,  in  verho  sacerdotitj 
not  to  attempt,  claim,  or  put  in  use,  or  enact,  pro- 
mulge,  or  execute  any  new  canons  in  convocation 
without  the  king's  assent  or  license.  Then  follows 
this  enacting  clause,  viz. :  That  they  shall  not  at- 
tempt, allege,  or  claim,  or  put  in  use  any  constitutions 
or  canons  without  tho  king's  assent.'*  The  first  book 
of  English  canons  was  published  in  Latin  in  1571, 
archbishop  Parker  and  tho  bishops  of  Ely  end  Win- 
chester being  the  principal  agents  in  its  construction, 
though  *' all  the  bishops  in  both  provinces  in  synod,  in 
their  own  persons  or  by  proxj',  signed  it."  These 
canons  underwent  various  modifies  tic  ns,  until,  in  1604, 
bishop  Bancroft  collected  a  hundred  and  forty-one  can- 
ons out  of  the  articles,  injunctions,  and  s^iiodical  acts 
passed  and  published  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI  and 
Elisabeth,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Convocation  of 
that  year.  These  canons,  which  at  first  appeared  in 
Latin,  we  have  in  English,  under  tho  title  of  ''Consti- 
tutions and  Canons  Ecclesiastical."  The  code  of  can- 
ons was  amplified  in  IGOG,  and  finally  completed  by 
the  addition  of  seventeen  more  in  1640.  They  do  not 
constitute  the  law  of  the  land,  because  they  were  not 
made  pursuant  to  the  statute  25  Henr^'  VIII,  since 
they  were  made  in  a  convocation,  sitting  by  the  king's 
writ  to  the  archbishop?,  after  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved. After  the  Restoration,  Mhcn  an  act  was  pass- 
ed to  restore  the  bishops  to  their  ordinar}*^  jurisdiction, 
a  proviso  was  made  that  the  act  should  not  confirm  the 
canons  of  1640.  This  clause  makes  void  the  royal 
confirmation.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  canons 
should  be  made  in  a  convocation,  the  Parliament  sit- 
ting ;  that,  being  so  made,  they  are  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  sovereign ;  and  that  without  such  confirmation 
they  do  not  bind  the  laity,  much  less  any  crder  or  rule 
made  by  a  bishop  alone,  where  there  is  neither  custom 
nor  canon  for  it.  See  Bum,  Kccletiaatical  Lav,  A  pp. 
to  vol.  iv.  The  canons  are  also  given  by  Hammond, 
The  Definitiont  of  Faith  and  Canons  o/ JJigciplinCy  etc. 
(New  York,  1844,  12mo).  See  Cardwell,  SpwdaUa 
(Oxford,  1842, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hall,  Inquiry  on  the  Canont 
and  A  rtidet  (London) ;  Eden,  Church  Dictionary,  s.  v. ; 
Hook,  Church  Dictioftaryy  s.  v.   See  England,  Ch urcu 
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C.\NON  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  (of  America),  the  law  or  discipline  of  that 
Church.  The  canons  are  of  two  kinds :  (1.)  *'  The  ccn- 
stitution  and  canons  of  the  General  Convention,  form- 
ing a  code  for  the  unifcrm  government  of  every  dio- 
cese and  every  church;"  (2.)  "The  constitutions  and 
canons  of  the  several  dioceses,  of  force  only  within 
their  several  precincts,  and  generally  subcnlinate  to 
the  power  of  the  General  Convcnticn."  The  canons 
are  liable  to  be  repealed  or  altered  by  tho  successive 
Conventions.  They  are  given  by  Hammond,  Defini' 
tions  o/"  Faith  end  Canons  of  Discipline  (N.  York,  1844, 
p.  283  sq.).  There  is  also  a  Digest  of  ike  Canons  by 
Dr.  Hawks  and  Judge  Hofl*man  (N.  Y.  1860) ;  see  also 
Hofi*man,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  the  Protestant  Ep'.scO' 
pal  Church  (N.  York,  1850);  Digest  of  (he  Canons  for 
th<!  Government  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  adopt- 
ed in  the  General  Conventions  of  1859, 1862,  and  1866 
(Boston,  1866,  8vo).  See  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

CANON  REGULAR,  a  cUss  of  monastic  orders 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  class  comprises 
those  canons  (q.  v.)  who  not  only  live  in  common,  and 
under  the  same  rule,  but  also  bind  themselves  by  either 
simple  or  solemn  vowr,  and  who  therefore  really  consti- 
tute what  is  called  in  the  Roman  Church  a  "religious" 
order  (see  Order,  Religious).  The  *' canons"  owe 
their  origin  to  Chrrde^ang  (q.  v.),  who  established 
them  on  a  monastic  basis ;  but  after  the  tenth  century 
the  common  life  beimn  to  cease  among  a  large  portion 
of  them.     In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  man^t 
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•ttempU  were  made  to  restore  thnr  muDUtic  cbatac- 
ter.  and  a  DDmber  of  congccKatioiu  were  founded. 
Tba  moat  important  among  them  were  the  PremoD- 

■tratenses  (q.  v.),  tba  congngatioa  of  St.  Genovsvu  (q. 
v.),  St.  Rufus  (q.  v.),  and  of  St.  Victor  (q.  v.)  in 
France,  tlie  Gillwtino  rinona  (q.  v.)  in  EngUnd,  and 
the  eanona  of  tha  Holy  Cross,  or  aometinieB  alsa  called 
canonloftheEolySep- 


DfSt.AupmtiDOiOrconi- 
posed  their  nilo  out  of 
thoM  of  Augnatine  a4id 
Benedict.  Tfavf  wero 
very  nnmerona  in  Eng- 
land, where  tbey  wero 
introduced  about  HOG, 
and  where  they  had,  at 
tho  time  of  tbeir  dieso- 
lulion,  176  houBea  (in- 
cluding thoae  of  tba  can- 
oneseei^.  Their  habit 
was  K  long  black  cas- 
lock,  with  >  wbiU  roch- 
et over  it,  and  over  that 
a  black  cloak  and  hood. 
In  lolO  cardinal  Wol- 
■ey  undertook  the  rcf- 
onnationofalltliocon- 
gteftatioiis  of  regular 
n  virtue  of  a  bull  of  Leo 
general  chaptora  every 
a  ri^id  discipline.  A  few 
ippreued,  together  with  ull 
lonattt^rieg.  In  Ireland  tbe  regular 
jg  that  tbey  countBd  as  many 
houses  as  all  other  orders  together.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  reformera  of  tbe  order  in  France  waa  bishop 
Ivoof  UhartreB(f  Ilia);  ^  be  did  not  found  an  inde-  | 
pendent  congregation.  Tilt  Coagngatioit  of  St.  Lav-  \ 
rence,  near  Ouli,  in  the  Dinphinc,  which  was  founded  ' 
In  1050  bv  Gerard  CharUreriua,  apread  especially  in 
Savoy  and  sonth-easlern  France.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  had  nearly  disappeared.  The 
anperior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  still 
existed,  bore  the  title  of  provost,  posMSsed  episcopal , 
Jurisdiction  in  bis  provostry,  and  was  only  dependent  j 
on  the  pope.  Tht  Ciingrrgitioii  ofilariach,  in  Alsace, 
was  established  about  1100  by  Manegold  de  Lutem- 
bacli,  and  i>  said  by  some  writers  to  have  had,  at  one 
time,  about  300  monasleries.  Very  numerous  was  tbe 
Congrfgalioa  of  AroaaiK,  established  about  the  same 
time  by  three  hermits,  one  of  whom  was  mode  a  cardi- 
nal. It  spread  over  England,  Scotland,  Flanders,  and 
~ at  the  B'gv'ur  Can- 
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IS  established  by  Pierre  Konrler  In  16^4,  but 
many  of  the  other  congregations  refused  Va  recognize 
It.  The  must  celebrated  and  numerous  of  the  congre- 
gations in  Itolv,  next  to  that  of  Lateran  (see  I.ater- 
4M),  was  the  Coogrtgtaim  of  our  Saviour  (of  Bol:ffna\ 
(bunded  by  Stephen  Cioni  in  1108,  which  possessed,  in 
tbe  eighteenth  century,  three  monasteries  in  the  city 
of  Rome.  Few  orders  of  the  Roman  Church  bare  been 
oftener  and  more  generally  pervaded  by  gross  abates 
■nd  corruptions  than  tbe  reicular  canons.  The  greater 
number  of  the  French  congregations  were  extinguished 
by  tbe  French  Hevnlution.  A  new  congregation  of 
regular  canons  "of  the  Sacred  Heart"  (Kenerally  call- 
ed, after  the  street  in  Paris  in  which  they  had  their 
flnt  house,  tho  Congregation  of  Picput)  was  founded 
In  1823  by  ablif  Condrin  (>ee  Picpua,  Congrointion 
of).  See'  Helyot,  Ordrn  Rdigiaa,  1,  TGI  sq. ;  Fehr, 
Gadaehte  dtr  MSnrhiorden,  i,  &5  sq. ;  ii,  S7  and  408. 

CanoneaBSB  {^Cnarmiaa),  a  class  of  female  orders 
in  tbe  Roman  Cburcb,  organized  after  the  model  of  tbe  . 
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regular  canona  (q.v,),  observing  tho  mio  of  &t.Aii> 
gustine,  and  living  in  common.  They  are  tint  found 
in  the  seventh  century.  They  took  no  solemn  vows, 
but  were  to  remain  nnmarried,  wore  generally  gov- 
erned by  an  abbess,  and  were  nnder  the  spiritual  di- 
rection of  tho  canons.  These  female  societies,  lilce  tba 
canona  (q.  v.),  fell  into  irregularitiea ;  gave  np  tlie 
common  life,  and  their  property  fell  mostly  Into  tho 
faanda  of  tho  nobility,  who  provided  for  some  of  tbeir 
■  doughten  by  canonicsl  livings.  Reformed  congrega- 
I  tions  wero  frequently  instituted,  (ometimea  followiiig 
,  the  reformed  congregations  of  the  canons,  aometimes 
being  Independent  of  them.  Keforroatory  movements 
were  particularly  extensive  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  Beghards  (q.  v.)  and  Beguines  (q. 
V.)  msilo  their  uppearanco  in  many  towns  of  llio  Neth- 
erlands. Iboso  who  did  not  bind  themselves  by  a 
monastic  rule  were  called  secular  canonesses  (Catot^ 
aa  jKuZarsf,  or  also  I>OTniaUa\  and  Ihey  were  almost 
exclutively  foDnd  in  the  Institutions  of  Dohle  ladies. 
Hauy  of  them  married  and  then  resigned  their  bene- 
fices. The  Reformation  in  (Jennany  did  not  abolish 
the  houses  of  the  canonessei,  but  changed  most  of  them 
into  asylums  for  tbe  unmarried  daughters  of  the  Pro- 
tesUnt  nobility.  Celebrated  houses  t"ati(lcr")  of 
this  class  were  at  Gandenheim,  Herford,  Qnedlinbur;, 
Gemrode,  etc.,  and  after  their  model  eixn  Dow  Plo- 
lesUnt  houses  were  founded  at  Halle,  Alti-'nburg, 
P'rankftort.  and  in  other  places,  eapeciallv  in  Uccklen- 
burg  and  Westphalia.  See  Helyot,  Ordm  Sdl^iaix 
(Paris,  I8J7),  i,  780. 

CanonlceBi  virgins  who  devoted  themselves  te  the 

fore  iiefore  there  were  monoaterlea  to  receive  them; 
and  called  cimcmiw  (canonical  virgins),  because  Uieir 
names  were  enrolled  in  tbe  csnon  or  tnotrirufa  of  the 
Church,  that  is,  in  the  catalogue  of  ecclesiastics. 
They  differed  from  tho  monaalie  virgins  in  this,  that 
they  lived  privately  in  tiieir  fathers'  bouses,  and  had 
their  muntensnce  from  them,  or,  in  cose  of  necessity, 
from  the  Church ;  but  the  others  lived  in  commnni- 
ties,  and  upon  their  own  labor ;  so  that  it  is  now  out 
of  dispute,  says  Bingham,  that,  as  the  sscetics  (or  the 
first  three  hundred  yean  were  not  monks,  so  neither 
were  tbe  sacred  virgins  of  the  Church  nous  confined  to 
a  cloister,  as  in  after  ages. — Bingham,  Orig.  Ecel.  bk. 

I  Canonical  hoars,  certain  slated  hours  of  the  day 
I  ossigned  to  prayer  and  devotion.  Such  are  Koctums, 
I  Hatins,  Lauds,  Nones,  Vespers,  and  Complini.  It  is 
;  not  known  at  what  period  these  hours  were  settled  In 
'  the  early  Church.  The  Apostolical  ConsUtntions  di- 
,  rect  prayers  to  be  said  at  dawn,  and  at  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours,  as  well  as  at  evening.  In  England 
the  canonical  hours  are  from  eight  to  twelve  In  tho 
forenoon,  before  or  after  which  marringe  cannot  law- 
fully be  performed  in  any  church. — Bingham,  Orig. 
Ee^t-hV.  xiil,  ch.ix,  §8;  Procter  On  Common  Prog- 
tr,  p.  10.     See  BkeviaRV. 

Canonical  obedience  Is  that  submisBion  which, 
by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  inferior  clergy  are  to  pay  to 
their  bishops,  and  members  of  religious  orders  to  their 
superiors. 

Canonlat  a  professor  of,  or  a  writer  upon,  the  Can- 
on Law  (q.v.), 

Canonlzaldon,  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  church- 
es, the  actand  ceremony  of  proclaiming  n  deceased  per- 
son who  has  previoQsly  been  hmtifird  (flee  IIratifi- 
cat[On)  a  saint,  and  enrolling  such  a  one  in  the  eala- 
logue  of  saino  to  be  honored,  in  the  Annan  Church 
this  is  done  by  the  pope  only,  who,  after  examinaWon, 
"  declares  tlie  person  In  qaeallon  to  have  led  a  perfect 
life,  and  that  God  hath  worked  miracles  at  his  inter- 
cession, either  durbig  his  life  or  after  his  death,  and 
that,  consequently,  he  fs  worthy  to  be  honored  as  a 
saint,  which  implies  permiaslon  to  exhibit  his  rclico,  la 
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Invoke  him,  and  to  oelebnte  mass  and  an  office  in  his 
honor."  In  the  Greek  Church  the  ceremony  of  canon- 
ization takes  place  only  in  the  presence  of  the  patri- 
arch, -who,  having  assembled  his  bishops  for  this  pur- 
pose in  synod,  causes  the  testimonies  of  the  witnesses 
in  favor  of  the  person  to  be  canonized  to  be  examined. 
A  thousand  witnesses  are  required.  The  trouble  and 
expense  incident  to  this  process  are  so  great  that  can- 
onixations  in  the  East  are  few. 

Anciently  the  reverence  due  to  *' saints"  was  thought 
to  be  fulfilled  by  putting  the  name  of  the  saint  on  the 
Sacred  Diptychs,  or  AWmt  Sanetontm^  at  erecting  or- 
atories or  churches  under  the  invocation  of  the  saint. 
"  Canonization  in  the  Roman  sense  was  not  known  be- 
fore the  tenth  century,  but  some  hold  that  the  first 
canonization  was  celebrated  by  Leo  III,  A.D.  804; 
and,  from  the  close  c<XTespondence  of  its  ceremonies 
with  those  which  were  performed  at  the  apotheosis  or 
deification  of  the  ancient  Romans,  it  is  with  great  prob- 
ability supposed  to  derive  its  origin  thence.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  multiplication  of  saints  during  the 
Dark  Age9,  the  canonizing  of  any  deceased  Christians 
was  prohibited  by  a  solemn  ordinance  in  the  ninth 
century,  unless  it  were  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop.  This  edict  occasioned  a  new  accession  of 
power  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  it  ultimately  vested  in 
him  the  exclusive  right  of  canonizing  whomsoever  be 
pleased.  John  XV  was  the  first  pope  who  exercised 
this  assumed  right,  and  who,  in  the  year  996,  with 
great  formality,  enrolled  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburg, 
among  the  number  of  the  saints.  Before  a  beatified 
person  can  be  canonized  four  consistories  are  held.  In 
the  first  the  pope  causes  the  petition  of  the  parties  re- 
questing the  canonization  to  be  examined  by  three 
auditors  of  the  rota,  and  directs  the  cardinals  to  revise 
all  the  necessary  instruments ;  in  the  second  the  car- 
dinals report  the  matter  to  the  Roman  pontiff;  in  the 
third,  which  is  a  public  consistory,  the  cardinals  pay 
their  adoration  to  the  pope.  One  person,  called  the 
devil's  advocate,  says  all  he  can  against  the  person  to 
be  canonized,  raises  doubts  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  him,  and  exposes  any 
want  of  formality  in  the  procedure.  It  is  said  that 
the  ingenuity  and  eloquence  of  the  devil's  advocate 
nearly  prevented  the  canonization  of  cardinal  Borro- 
meo  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  But  another  advo- 
cate makes  a  pompous  oration  in  praise  of  the  person 
who  is  to  be  created  a  saint,  in  which  he  Isrgely  ex- 
patiates on  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by 
him,  and  even  pYetends  to  know  from  what  motives  he 
acted.  In  the  fourth  and  last  consistory,  the  pope, 
having  convened  all  the  cardinals,  orders  the  report 
concerning  the  deceased  to  be  read,  and  then  proceeds 
to  take  their  votes,  whether  he  is  to  be  canonized  or 
not.  Previously  to  pronouncing  the  sentence  declar- 
ing the  beatified  party  to  be  a  paint,  the  pope  makes  a 
solemn  protestation  that,  by  this  act  of  canonization, 
he  does  not  intend  to  do  anything  contrary  to  faith,  or 
to  the  Catholic  [Romish]  Church,  or  to  the  honor  of 
God.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  is  hung  with  tapestr}',  on 
which  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  of  the 
sovereign  or  prince  who  desires  the  canonization,  and 
is  also  brilliantly  illuminated.  Thousands  of  devout 
members  of  the  Romish  communion  fill  that  capacious 
edifice,  eager  to  profit  by  the  intercessions  of  the  new 
saint  with  the  Almighty.  During  the  ceremony  of 
canonizing,  the  pope  and  cardinals  are  all  dressed  in 
white.  The  expenses,  which  are  very  considerable, 
are  defrayed  by  the  ro3'al  or  princely  personage  at 
whose  request  the  beatified  person  is  enrolled  among 
the  saints.  The  cost  of  canonizing  the  saints  Pedro 
de  Alcantara  and  Maria  Maddalena  di  Pazzi,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX,  amounted  to  nixty-four 
thousand  scudi"  (or  dollars)  (Eadie,  Ecdet.  Diet.  s.  v.). 
No  person  can  be  canonized  until  at  least  fifty  years 
after  death,  nor  if  he  be  believed  to  have  passed  into 


purgatory,  nor  if  he  be  a  baptized  infant  dead  bcfota 
reaching  years  of  discretion,  except  in  cases  of  martyr- 
dom. The  act  of  beatification  precedes  that  of  canon* 
ization.     See  Beatification. 

The  worship  of  "  canonized  saints"  is  enjoined  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxv,  De  inrocatione^  etc.). 
Many  Romanists  have  declared  against  this  supersti- 
tion ;  and  the  Protestant  churches  reject  it  as  idola- 
trous. Canonization  is  a  relic  of  Paganism.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  a  Dualist  came  very  near  being 
canonized.  In  1269  there  died  at  Ferrara  a  wealthy 
citizen,  Armanno  Pnngilovo,  whose  extraordinary 
charities  endeared  him  to  the  poor,  while  his  austere 
and  exemplary  life  procured  him  a  general  reputation 
of  sanctit3\  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  who  lamented  their 
benefactor ;  and  such  was  the  public  veneration  that 
miracles  were  soon  wrought,  or  appeared  to  be,  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  buried.  An  altar  was  built  over 
his  remains,  and  statues  were  erected  in  his  honor 
throughout  the  churches  of  the  diocese.  The  bishop 
and  chapter  of  Ferrara  proceeded  to  an  investigation 
of  the  miracles  wrou}:ht  at  his  tomb,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  applying  for  his  canonization,  and  professed 
themselves  satbfied  of  the  veracity  of  persons  who  tes- 
tified that  thev  had  themselves  been  cured — some  of 
blindness,  others  of  paralysis.  What  was  the  general 
consternation  when  the  Dominican  Aldobrandini,  in- 
quisitor general  of  Lombardy,  brought  forward  irre- 
fistiblo  evidence  that  the  deceased  was  a  member  of 
the  Catharists  (q.  v.) ;  that  his  house  had  been  for 
years  the  asylum  of  their  teachers ;  and  that  he  had 
both  received  and  administered  the  comUamerUvm  (q. 
v.).  The  clerg}'  of  Ferrara  were  slowly  and  unwill- 
ingly convinced,  the  people  not  at  all ;  but,  after  re- 
]xuited  investigations,  and  a  delay  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  thoso  remains,  which  had  well-nigh  been  pro- 
posed to  tho  adoration  of  the  faithful,  were  dug  up  with 
ignominy  and  burned  to  ashes.  See  Heilmann,  Ccn- 
seCrcUio  Santorvmy  etc.  (Hal.  1754,  4to) ;  Elliott,  Delin- 
t'liion  'f  Eomanism,  bk.  iv,  ch.  iv;  Wxa^^  EdigiouM 
J.itis  and  Certmonie»^  244;  Ferraris,  Promta  BibHotht' 
rUy  s.  V.  Veneratio  Sanctorum,  ix,  119  sq. ;  Chemni- 
tius,  Examen  Condi.  Trident,  pt.  ii,  loc.  6;  pt.  iii,  loc. 
4 ;  Herzog,  Real-Ewyklopadie^  vii,  826 ;  Eadie,  EccL 
Diciionaryy  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Ch.  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Canopy  (f wvwireToi',  from  kwvw^^  a  gnat ;  Vulg. 
conopeum)  :  (1)  In  the  O.  T.  the  term  emploj'cd  for  the 
hanging  of  tlie  couch  of  Holofernes  (Judith  x,  ?1 ;  xtii, 
9;  xvi,  19),  where  alone  it  occurs  in  the  Bible,  although, 
perhaps,  from  the  "pillars"  of  the  litter  defcril)od  in 
Cant,  iii,  10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its  eqnipa^'e  would 
include  a  canopy.  It  probably  retained  the  mosquito- 
nets  or  curtains  in  which  the  name  orip'natcd,  ol- 
though  its  description  (Judith  x,  21)  betrays  luxury 
and  display  rather  than  such  simple  usefuIncFs.  Yar- 
ro  (A  J{.  ii,  10, 8)  uses  the  term  {qu(w  in  conojeigjacent') 
of  languid  women  very  much  as  the  book  of  Judith 
(avairtwofiivoQ  .  »  ,  iv  Tip  rwvwiriiy)  describes  the 
position  of  a  luxurious  general.  (For  farther  classical 
illustration,  see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Conopeum.) 
It  might  possibly  be  asked  why  Judith,  whose  business 
was  to  escape  without  delay,  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  the  body  of  Holo- 
fernes ?  Probably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew 
notion  that  blood  should  be  instantly  covered  (com p. 
2  Sam,  XX,  12 ;  Levit.  xvii,  13)  [see  Blood],  and  for 
this  purpose  the  light  bedding  of  S^Tia  was  inadequate. 
See  Bed.  Tent  furniture  also  is  naturally  lighter, 
even  when  most  luxurious,  than  that  of  a  palace,  and 
thus  a  woman's  hand  might  unHx  it  from  the  pillars 
without  much  difiSculty. — Smith,  s.  v. 

(2)  In  ecclesiastical  use,  see  Baldachin. 

Cansteln,  Karl  HiLDBBRA!n>,  Baron  ron,  was 
bom  Au^.  15, 1667,  at  Lindenburg,  in  Germany,  stu»l- 
ied  law  at  Frankfort  on  tho  Oder,  travelled  much  in 
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.  Europe,  and  in  1688  was  appointed  page  of  the  elector 
of  Brundenborg.  He  afterward  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Netherlands.  A  dangerous  sickness  obliged 
him  to  leave  the  military  service,  and  led  him  to  a  re- 
ligious life,  in  which  he  was  greatly  helped  by  Spener 
(q.  v.).  His  wish  to  spread  the  Bible  among  the  poor 
led  him  to  form  the  idea  of  printing  it  with  stereotype 
plates.  Thus  originated  the  famous  institution,  called 
in  German  Die  Ccuuteimche  Bibekmstalt,  He  lived  to 
see  100,000  Testaments  and  40,000  Bibles  sold  from 
the  establishment.  It  is  still  continued  on  a  very 
large  scale;  tha  books  are  furnished  at  cost  prices 
(about  twenty-iive  cents  for  the  Bible  and  eight  for 
the  TesUment).  Up  to  1854,  4,612,000  Bibles  and 
2,630,000  Testaments  had  been  sold.  He  edited  a 
Ilarmoiue  der  4  EvangeliHen  (2d  ed.  1727,  fol.),  and 
also  wrote  Leberubetckreibung  Speners  (Life  of  Spener), 
the  edition  of  which  by  Lange,  1740,  contains  a  biog- 
raphy of  Canstein,  who  died  at  Halle,  Aug.  19, 1719. 
See  also  Niemeyer,  Getckickte  der  C-jfuteituchen  Bibel- 
ansfalt  (Halle,  1827,  8vo);  Plath,  Leben  von  Caiutein 
(1861,  8vo) ;  Bertram,  Gachichfe  der  CanatevMchen  Bi- 
belanstalt  (1863,  8vo);  Jahrbucherf,  Deutsche  Theolo- 
gie,  ix,  392.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genircde,  yiii,  510; 
Herzog,  Real-EncyJdopadiey  ii,  552. 

Canterbury  (jOanluaria  Dorobemwn),  the  capital 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  a  cathedral  city  and  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop,  who  is  the  metropolitan  of  all  England. 
It  is  56  miles  from  London,  E.S.E.,  on  the  road  to  Do- 
ver. When  AujTustine  became  archbishop  of  this  see, 
A.D.  597,  king  Ethelbert  granted  his  palace  here  to  the 
archbishop  and  his  monks,  who  thereupon  began  to 
build  a  monastery,  converting  an  ancient  church  in  the 
neighborhood  (said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Roman 
Christians)  into  his  cathedral  church.  Cuthbert,  the 
eleventh  archbishop,  A.D.  740,  added  a  church  to  the 
east  of  this.  In  the  course  of  ages  it  received  numer- 
ous additions,  until  it  assumed  its  present  magnificent 
form.  Among  those  who  helped  to  repair,  enlarge, 
and  rebuild  it  were  archbishops  Odo  (A.D.  940),  Lan- 
franc  (1070),  and  Anselm  (1093).  In  1174  the  chou: 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  order  to  the  rebuilding 
of  it  a  number  of  French  and  English  artificers  were 
summoned.  Among  the  former  was  a  certain  William 
of  Sens,  and  to  him,  a  man  of  real  genius,  the  work 
was  intrusted.  The  church  was  rich  in  relics :  Plege- 
mund  had  brought  hither  the  body  of  the  martyr  Bla- 
fiius  from  Rome ;  there  were  the  relics  of  St.  Wilfred, 
St.  Dunstan,  and  St.  Elpho.^e ;  the  murder  of  Thomas 
Becket  (q.  v.)  took  place  in  the  north  transept,  Dec. 
29, 1170.  The  total  exterior  length  of  the  cathedral 
is  545  feet,  by  156  in  breadth  at  the  eastern  transept 
The  crypt  is  of  greater  extent  and  loftier — owing  to 
the  choir  being  raised  by  numerous  steps  at  the  east 
end — than  any  other  in  England.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  primate  of  all  England,  metropolitan, 
and  first  peer  of  the  realm.  He  ranks  next  to  royalty, 
and  crowns  the  sovereign.  His  ecclesiastical  province 
includes  all  England,  except  the  six  northern  counties. 
Among  his  privileges,  he  can  confer  degrees  in  divin- 
ity, law,  and  medicine.  His  seats  are  at  Lambeth  and 
Addington  Park.  He  is  patron  of  149  livings.  The 
present  archbishop  is  Charles  Thomas  Longley,  trans- 
lated to  the  see  in  1862. — Landon,  Eccl,  Dictionary^  s. 
V. ;  Chambers,  EncydopaetUa,  s.  v. 

Canth^Uiis  (a  cup  or  pot).  In  the  atrium  of  an- 
cient churches  there  was  commonly  a  fountain  or  cis- 
tern, in  which  worshippers  could  wash  their  hands  and 
faces  before  entering  the  church.  Euscbius  says  that 
in  the  court  over  against  the  church  were  placed  foun- 
tains (Kpfjvat)  of  water,  as  symbols  of  purification,  for 
such  to  wash  as  entered  into  the  churcl)  (De  Orat,  c.  xi). 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  calls  this  fountain  cantHartu 
(^Epist.  xii,  ad  Sever,).  In  some  places,  according  to 
Dufresne,  the  fountain  was  surrounded  with  lions, 
from  whose  moaths  water  spouted ;  whence  the  place 


is  also  called  by  some  ecclesiastical  writers  leontarium. 
It  is  also  called  nympheeumy  KoXvpfit-ioVf  both  of  which 
signify  a  fountain.  Tertullian  exposes  the  absurdity 
of  men  going  to  prayers  with  washed  hands  while  they 
retained  a  filthy  spirit  and  polluted  soul.  Some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  writers  pretend  to  justify  their  nse  of 
hoi}'  water  from  the  existence  of  thia  ancient  custom. 
It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  it  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Grecian  rite  called  trtptftpavrifpiai  or  lustral  tprinh" 
linge, — Bingham,  Grig.  Ecde$,  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  §  6,  7. 

Canth^raa  (Kavtdiypac),  a  person  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (^Ant.  xx,  1,  3)  as  having  been  deposed  from 
the  Jewish  high-priesthood  by  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis, 
to  make  room  for  Joseph,  the  son  of  Canu,  A.D.  45; 
he  is  elsewhere  {Ant,  xix,  6,  2)  identified  with  the 
Simon  (q.  v.)  who  had  before  enjoyed  that  honor,  as 
the  son  of  (Simon,  the  son  of)  BoSthius,  father-in-law 
of  Herod  the  Great  {Ant,  xv,  9,  8).    See  High-priest. 

Canticle  (*ong),  applied  commonly  to  sacred 
songs  chanted  in  the  Church,  such  as  the  Benedicite. 

Can'ticles,  or  Solomon's  Song  (called  in  ver. 
1  Shir  hcuh-Shirm,  ta'^n'^^rr?  "I'^d,  Sjng  of  the  Songsy 
a  Heb.  superlative ;  Sept.  ^ofia  dofnaTutv^  Vulg.  Can- 
ticum  Canticorum)^  entitled  in  the  A.  V.  **  The  Soxo 
OF  Solomon.*'  No  book  of  the  O.  T.  has  been  the 
subject  of  more  varied  criticism,  or  been  more  fre- 
quently selected  for  separate  translation  than  this  lit- 
tle poem.  It  is  one  of  the  five  mfgiUoth  or  rolls  placed 
in  most  Jewish  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  immediately 
after  the  Pentateuch,  but  in  the  Heb.  printed  copies  it 
constitutes  the  fourth  of  the  Ketubim  or  Hagiographa 
(q.  v.).  (See  Davidson  in  Home's  Introd.  new  ed.  ii, 
790  sq.)    See  Bible. 

I.  Author  and  DcU/e, — ^By  the  Hebrew  title  it  Ls  as- 
cribed to  Solomon ;  and  so  in  all  the  versions,  and  by 
the  majority  of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  ancient 
and  modern.  In  fact,  if  we  except  a  few  of  the  Tal- 
mudical  writers  {Baba  Bathra^  R.  Moses  Kimcbi ;  see 
Gray's  Key)^  who  assigned  it  to  the  ago  of  Hezckiah, 
there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice  down  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  More  recent  criticism,  however, 
has  called  in  question  this  deep-rooted  and  well-accred- 
ited tradition.  Among  English  scholars  Kennicott, 
among  German  Eichhorn  and  Kosenmuller,  regard  the 
poem  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  P^zra  and  Nehemiah 
(Kennicott,  Dias,  i,  p.  20-22 ;  Eichhorn,  Isagcgen  in  V, 
T,  pt.  iii,  §  ^7,  p.  531  sq.,  2d  ed. ;  liosenm.  Schol.  m 
V.  T.)  Kennicott  based  his  opinion  upon  the  uniform 
insertion  of  the  *^  in  all  the  copies,  in  the  name  of  Da\'id 
(T^*n).  The  name,  however,  occurs  only  once  (iv,  4) ; 
and  the  insertion  of  the  letter  in  this  solitarv  instance  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  supposed  error  in  transcription. 
At  any  rate,  the  insertion  of  the  *^  would  not  bring  the 
Canticles  so  far  down  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  since  we  find 
the  same  peculiarity  in  Hos.  iii,  5,  and  Amos  vi,  5  (Ge- 
seniufl,  Thesaur.  s.  v.)  The  charge  of  Chaldaism  has 
been  vigorously  pressed  by  Kosenmiiller,  and  espe- 
cially by  Eichhorn.  But  Gesenius  (fleb.  Gr.  §  2)  as- 
signs the  book  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature, 
and  traces  *'the  few  solitar}-  Chaldaisms"  which  occur 
in  the  writings  of  that  age  to  the  hands  of  Chaldee 
copyists.  Gesenius  has  moreover  suggested  an  im- 
portant distinction  between  Chaldaisms  and  cUcUectie 
variations  indigenous  to  Northern  Palestine,  where  he 
conjectures  that  Judges  and  Canticles  were  composed. 
The  application  of  this  principle  is  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  Chaldaisms  alleged  b}'  Eichhorn  (e, 
g.  IT  for  *TrX);  while  the  occurrence  of  similar  forms 
in  Phoenician  affords  an  indication  of  other  intrusive 
forces  besides  the  Aramiean  acting  upon  the  Biblical 
Hebrew.  Nor  is  the  suggestion  of  Gesenius  that  the 
book  was  written  in  Northern  Palestine,  and  conse- 
quently tinged  with  a  local  coloring,  inconsistent 
with  the  opinion  which  places  it  among  the  *'one  thou- 
sand and  five"  songs  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv,  32). 
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Comp.  1  Kings  ix,  19  with  2  Cfaron.  viii,  6,  where  the 
buildings  of  Lebanon  are  decidedly  contrasted  with 
those  of  Jerosalem,  and  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  ^'  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon"  (1 
Kings  vii,  2),  which  was  probably  in  Jerusalem.  By 
a  farther  comparison  of  these  passages  with  Robinson 
^BiU.  Res.  iii,  441),  who  describes  remains  of  massive 
buildings  as  still  standing  on  Lebanon,  it  will  appear 
probable  that  Solomon  had  at  least  a  hunting-seat 
somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  that  mountain  (comp. 
Cant  iv.  9).  In  such  a  retreat,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  its  scenery,  and  the  language  of  the  surround- 
ing peasantry,  he  may  have  written  Canticles.  Ar- 
tistically this  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the 
general  conditions  of  pastoral  poetry.  In  our  own 
language  such  compositions  are  not  unfrequently  ac- 
commodated to  rustic  ideas,  and  sometimes  to  provin- 
cial diiilects.  If,  moreover,  it  should  bo  urged  that 
Chaldaisms  are  not  provincialisms,  it  may  be  replied 
that  Solomon  could  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  the  Ara- 
msan  literature  of  his  own  time,  and  that  he  may 
have  consciously  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  enrichment 
(Gesen.  Heb.  Gr.  §  2,  4). 

The  title,  though  it  is  possibly  too  flattering  to  have 
come  from  the  hand  of  Solomon,  must  have  existed 
in  the  copy  used  by  the  Sept.,  and  consequently  can 
lay  claim  to  a  respectable  antiquit}-.  The  moral  ar- 
gument put  forward  by  the  supporters  of  tho  most  re- 
cent literal  interpretation,  and  based  upon  the  improb- 
ability of  Solomon's  criminating  himself  (see  below), 
b  not  very  conclusive.  £ven  on  the  theory  of  those 
interpreters  his  conduct  might  be  traced  to  a  spirit  of 
generous  self-accusation ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  need  not 
be  exalted  above  the  standard  which  was  likely  to 
flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  such  as  his.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  depart  fh)m 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title. 

Supposing  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
great  ingenuity  has  been  employed  by  the  Babbinical 
and  some  Christian  writers  in  determining  at  what  pe- 
riod of  that  monarch's  life  the  poem  was  written  (see 
Poll  Syiwpa.  Prsf.  ad  Cant.).  The  point  at  issue 
seems  to  have  been  whether  Solomon  ever  repented 
after  his  falL  If  he  did,  it  was  contended  that  the 
ripeness  of  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  Song  seemed  tho 
natural  growth  of  such  an  experience ;  if  he  did  not, 
it  was  urged  that  no  other  than  a  spiritually-minded 
man  could  have  composed  such  a  poem,  and  that 
therefore  it  must  have  been  written  while  Solomon 
was  still  the  cherished  of  God.  Then,  again,  it  was  a 
mooted  point  whether  the  composition  was  the  product 
of  Solomon*8  matured  wisdom,  or  the  fresh  outburst 
of  his  warm  and  passionate  youth ;  whether,  in  fact, 
the  master  element  of  the  poem  were  the  Ikeral  form 
or  the  aUegcrical  meaning.  In  either  view  of  its  in- 
terpretation, however,  the  only  historical  occasion  in 
the  life  of  Solomon  for  a  poem  like  this  is  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  B.C.  1008  (1  Kings  iii, 
1);  a  reference  that  is  strongl}'^  corroborated  by  the 
prol)able  date  of  Psalm  xlv,  which  indeed  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  key  of  the  Canticles  themselves.  An 
old  commentator  (Woken,  Wittemb.  1729)  holds  that 
the  bride  was  **Nicanle,"  the  queen  of  Sheba,  and 
that  she  formed  a  connubial  intimacy  with  Solomon 
daring  her  sta}*  in  Palestine.     See  Solomon. 

II.  Form,  —  This  question  is  not  absolutely  deter- 
mined by  the  Hebrew  title.  The  rendering  of  *T^p 
B'^'I'^'prn,  mentioned  by  Simonis  (Lex.  IIeb.\  "  series 
of  songs''  (comp.  aiipa,  chain),  and  adopted  by  Paul- 
us.  Good,  and  other  commentators,  can  scarcely  com- 
pete with  that  of  Gesenius,  *'  Song  of  Songs,  i.  c.  the 
most  beautiful  of  songs"  (comp.  Psa.  xlv,  1,  '^'^d 
ni*^*!*!,  *^ a  delightful  song;"  comp.  also  Theocr.  Idyl. 

viii,  wpoiT^tXiC  fi^^og).  The  non-continuity  which 
many  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  far  from  being 
a  modem  discovery  (comp.  the  Lat.  **  Cantica  cantico- 


rum,"  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  '*  the  pongs  and* 
hymns  which  Solomon,  the  prophet,  the  king  of  Israel, 
uttered  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  before  tho  Lord"). 
Ghislerius  (16th  centur}')  considered  it  a  drama  in  five 
acts.  One  of  the  first  separate  translations  published 
in  England  is  entitled  '*  The  Canticles,  or  Balades  of 
Solomon,  in  English  metre"  (1549);  and  in  1596  ap- 
peared Solomon's  Song  in  eight  eclogues,  by  J.  M. 
[Jervase  Markham] ;  the  number  of  eclogues  in  this 
latter  production  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  idylls 
into  which  the  book  was  afterward  divided  by  Jahn. 
Down  to  tho  18th  century,  however,  the  Canticles  were 
generally  regarded  as  continuous. 

Gregory  Naziansus  calls  it  '^a  bridal  dramatic 
song"  (yvfupiKvv  ipafid  Tt  rai  (tajjia).  According  to 
Patrick,  it  is  a  *'  pastoral  eclogue"  or  a  '* dramatic 
poem;"  according  to  Lowth,  "an  epithalamium,  or 
oapiOTVQ  nuptialis  of  a  pastoral  kind."  Michaelis  and 
Bosenmftller,  while  differing  as  to  its  interpretation, 
agree  in  making  it  continuoufi,  "  carmen  amatorium.'* 
A  modified  continuity  was  suggested  by  Bossuet,  who 
divided  the  Song  into  seven  parts,  or  scenes  of  a  pasto- 
ral drama,  corresponding  with  the  seven  da3's  of  the 
Jewish  nuptial  ceremony  (Lowth,  Pnelect.  xxx).  Bos- 
suet is  followed  by  Calmet,  Percy,  Willlamp,  and 
Lowth  ;  but  his  division  is  impugned  by  Taylor 
(Fragm,  Calmet'),  who  proposes  one  of  six  days,  and 
considers  the  drama  to  be  pott-nuptial,  not  an/e*nttp- 
Oal,  as  it  is  explained  by  Bossuet.  (See  below.)  The 
entire  nuptial  theory  has  been  severely  handled  by  J. 
D.  Michaelis,  and  the  literal  school  of  interpreters  in 
general.  Michaelis  attacks  the  first  day  cf  Bossuet, 
and  involves  in  its  destruction  the  remaining  £>ix  (Not, 
ad  Louth  Prtei,  xxxi).  It  should  be  observed  that 
Lowth  makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of  the  minor  kind, 
i.  0.  dramatic  as  a  dialogue,  and  therefore  not  more 
dramatic  than  an  idyll  of  Theocritus  or  a  satire  of 
Horace.  The  fact  is  that  he  was  unable  to  discover  a 
plot ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  if  the  only  dramatic  ele- 
ment in  Canticles  be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  pastoral 
character  of  its  scenery  and  allusions  renders  the  term 
drama  less  applicable  than  that  of  idyll,  Bossuet, 
however,  extravagantly  claims  it  as  a  regular  drama, 
with  all  the  proprieties  of  the  classic  model ;  and  if 
with  Lowth  we  recognise  a  chorus  completely  sympsp 
thetic  and  assistant,  it  is  difiicnlt  to  see  how  we  can 
avoid  calling  the  poem  a  drama :  but  in  all  the  trans> 
lations  of  the  allegorical  school  which  are  based  upon 
the  dramatic  idea,  the  interference  of  the  chorus  is  so 
inlVequent  or  so  indefinite,  the  absence  of  anything 
like  a  dramatic  progress  and  development  snflScient  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  chorus  is  so  evident,  that  tho 
strongly-marked  ufyllic  scenery'  could  not  far  outweigh 
the  scarcely  perceptible  elements  of  dramatic  inten- 
tion. The  idyllic  theory'  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  a 
similar  form  among  the  Arabians,  under  the  name  of 
"  Cassides"  (Sir  W.  Jones,  Pies,  As.  Comment,  iii). 

By  the  reactionary  allegorists,  of  whom  RosenmQl- 
ler  may  be  considered  the  representative,  the  Song  of 
Solomon  has  either  been  made  absolutely  continuous, 
or  has  been  divided  with  reference  to  its  spiritual 
meaning  rather  than  its  external  form  (e.  g.  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Prof.  Burrowes). 

The  supposition  that  the  Canticles  supplied  a  model 
to  Theocritus  seems  based  on  merely  verbal  coinci- 
dences, such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  between 
two  writers  of  pastoral  poetrj'  (comp.  Cant,  i,  9 ;  vi, 
10,  with  Theocr.  xviii,  80,  SO;  Cant,  iv,  11,  with 
Theocr.  xx,  26,  27 ;  Cant,  viii,  6,  7,  with  Theocr.  xxiii, 
23-26 ;  see  other  passages  in  Pol.  Syn, ;  Lowth,  Proel. ; 
Gray's  Key'),  In  the  essential  matters  of  form  and  of 
etMciil  teaching  the  resemblance  does  not  exist. 

III.  Meaning.— tTYm  schools  of  interpretation  may 
be  divided  into  three :  the  mystical,  or  typical;  the  aU 
legorical,  and  the  literal. 

1.  The  mystical  interpretation  is  properly  an  offshoot 
of  the  allegorical,  and  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
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necessity  which  was  felt  of  supplying  a  literal  basis 
for  the  sp&calattons  of  the  allegorists.  This  basis  is 
either  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, or  his  marriage  with  an  Israelitish  woman,  the 
Shulamite.  The  former  (taken  together  with  Har- 
mer's  variation)  was  the  favorite  opinion  of  the  mysti- 
cal interpreters  to  the  end  of  the  18th  centurj :  the 
latter  has  obtained  since  its  introduction  by  Good 
(1803).  The  mystical  interpretation  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  Origen,  who  wrote  a  voluminous  com- 
mentary upon  the  Canticles.  Its  literal  basis,  minus 
the  mystical  application,  is  condemned  by  Theodoret 
(A.D.'420).  It  reappears  in  Abulphara^^ius  (1226- 
1286),  and  was  received  by  Grotius.  As  involving  a 
literal  basis,  it  was  vehemently  objected  to  by  Sanc- 
tiu9,  Durham,  and  Calovius,  but  approved  of  and  sys- 
tematized by  Bossuet,  indorsed  by  Lowth,  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  translation  by  Percy  and  Williams. 
The  arguments  of  Calovius  prevented  its  taking  root 
in  Germany ;  and  the  substitution  by  Good  of  an  Is- 
raelitish  for  an  Egyptian  bride  has  not  saved  the  gen- 
eral theory  from  the  neglect  which  was  inevitable  after 
the  reactionary  movement  of  the  19th-century  allegor- 
ists. 

2.  AUegcrical, — ^Notwithstanding  the  attempts  which 
have  be^  made  to  discover  this  principle  of  interpre- 
tation in  the  Sept.  (Cant,  iv,  8) ;  Jesus  Sirach  (xlvii, 
14-17) ;  Wisd.  (viii,  2),  and  Josephus  (c,  Apion,  i,  §  8), 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  it,  with  any  certaint}',  farther 
back  than  the  Talmud  (see  Ginsburg,  fnirod.).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  the  beloved  is  taken  to  be  God ; 
the  loved  one^  or  bride,  is  th"  contjregatwn  of  Israel, 
This  general  relation  is  expanded  into  more  particular 
detail  by  the  Targum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which 
treats  the  Song  of  Songs  as  an  allegorical  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  exodus  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  and  th3  building  of  the  third  temple.  In 
order  to  make  out  the  parallel,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  most  extraordinary  devices :  e.  g.  the  reduction  of 
words  to  their  numerical  value,  and  the  free  inter- 
changing of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  interpretation  of  the  Targum 
was  still  farther  developed  by  the  mediasval  Jews, 
but  generally  constructed  upon  the  same  allegorical 
hypothesis.  It  was  introduced  into  their  liturgical 
services ;  and  daring  the  persecutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  its  consoling  appeal  to  the  past  and  future  glo- 
ries of  Israel  maintained  it  as  the  popular  exposition 
of  a  national  poem.  It  would  be  strange  if  so  univer- 
sal an  influence  as  that  of  the  scholastic  philosophy 
had  not  obtained  an  expression  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Canticles.  Such  an  expression  we  find  in  the 
theory  of  Ibn  Caspe  (1200-1250),  which  considers  the 
book  as  representing  the  union  between  the  cu^ive  in- 
tellect (intellectus  agens),  and  the  receptive  or  material 
intellect  (intellectus  materialis).  A  new  school  of 
Jewish  interpretation  was  originated  by  Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786),  which,  without  actually  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  an  allegorical  meaning,  determined  to  keep 
it  in  abeyance,  and  meanwhile  to  devote  itself  to  the 
literal  interpretation.  At  present  the  most  learned 
rabbis,  following  Lowesohn,  have  abandoned  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  altogether  (Hexheimer,  1848; 
Philippson,  1854). 

In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmudical  interpreta^ 
tion,  imported  by  Origcn,  was  all  but  universally  re- 
ceived. It  was  impugned  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(360-429),  but  continued  to  hold  its  ground  as  the  or- 
thodox theory  till  the  revival  of  letters,  when  it  was 
called  in  question  by  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  and  was 
gradually  superseded  by  the  typical  theory  of  Grotius, 
Bossuet,  Lowth,  etc.  This,  however,  was  not  effected 
without  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  Sanctius,  Dur- 
ham, and  Calovius  were  the  champions  of  the  aUegori- 
ccU  against  the  typical  theory.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  mainly  identified  with  Grotius  (Pol.  Syn.\ 
and  was  stigmatized  by  Calovius  as  the  hcrci«y  of  The- 


odore Mopsuestia,  condemned  at  the  second  council  of 
Constantinople,  and  revived  by  the  Anabaptists.  In 
the  18th  century  the  alle;;orical  theory  waa  reasserted, 
and  reconstructed  by  Puffendorf  (1776)  and  the  reac- 
tionary allegorists,  the  majority  of  whom,  however, 
with  KosenmOller,  return  to  the  system  of  the  Chaldeo 
Paraphrase. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the  alle* 
gorical  school  are :  (a.)  The  extension  of  the  Chaldee 
allegory  to  the  Christian  ChnVch,  originally  projected 
by  Aponius  (7th  century),  and  more  fully  wrought  out 
by  De  Lyra  (1270-1840),  Brightman  (1600),  and  Coo- 
ceius  (1603-1699).  According  to  De  Lyra,  chaps,  ii- 
vii  describe  the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  exo- 
dus to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  chap,  vii  ad  fin.  the  histoty 
of  the  Christian  Church  to  Constantino.  Brightman 
divides  the  Canticles  into  a  history  of  the  Legal  and  a 
history  of  the  Evangdical  Church :  his  detail  is  highly 
elaborate ;  e.  g.  in  Cant,  v,  8,  he  discovers  an  allusion 
to  Peter  Waldo  (1160),  and  in  verso  18  to  Rob^t 
Trench  (1290).  (b.)  Luther's  theory  limits  the  alle- 
gorical meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  nnder  Solomon,  (c.)  According  to 
GhisleriuB  and  Com.  a  Laptde,  the  bride  is  the  Virgin 
Mary,  (d.)  Puffendorf  refers  the  spiritual  sense  to 
the  circumstance  of  our  Saviour's  death  and  burial. 

8.  The  literal  interpretation  seems  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  general  movement  of  Theodore  Mop- 
suestia (360-429)  and  his  followers,  in  opposition  to  the 
extravagances  of  the  early  Christian  allegorists.  Its 
scheme  was  nuptial,  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  the 
bride.  That  it  was  by  many  regarded  as  the  only  ad- 
missilile  interpretation  appears  from  Theodoret,  who 
mentions  this  opinion  only  to  condemn  it.  Borne 
down  and  overwhelmed  by  the  prolific  genius  of  medK- 
aeval  allegor}',  we  have  a  glimpse  of  it  in  Abulphara- 
gius  (see  above),  and  in  the  MS.  commentary  (BodL 
Oppenh.  Coll.  No.  625),  cited  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  and  by 
him  referred  conjectnrally  to  a  French  Jew  of  the  12th 
or  13th  century.  This  commentary'  anticipates  more 
recent  criticism  by  interpreting  the  Song  as  eeMfrating 
the  hwiMe  love  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  ex- 
treme literal  view  was  propounded  by  Castellio  (1544), 
who  rejected  it  from  the  Canon.  Following  out  this 
idea,  Whiston  (1728)  recognised  the  book  as  a  compo- 
sition of  Solomon,  but  denounced  it  as  foolish,  lasciv- 
ious, and  idolatrous.  Nearly  the  same  view  is  enter- 
tained by  Dr.  Clarke  In  his  Commentary,  Meanwhile 
the  nuptial  theory  waa  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the  literal 
basis  of  a  secondary  and  spiritual  interpretation,  and, 
after  its  dramatical  development  by  Bossuet,  long  con- 
tinued to  bo  the  standard  scheme  of  the  mystical 
school.  BosBuet's  idea  of  this  poem  was  that  it  is  a 
regular  drama,  or  pastoral  eclogue,  consisting  of  seven 
acts,  each  act  filling  a  day,  concluding  with  the  Sabbath, 
inasmuch  as  the  bridegroom  on  this  day  does  not,  as 
usual,  go  forth  to  his  rural  employments,  but  proceeds 
from  the  marriage  chamber  into  public  with  his  bride. 
The  following  are  Bossuet's  divisions  of  the  plots : 

First  day Chap.  Ml,  6. 

F«Jondd«y *'  ii,T-lT. 

Thirdd»y "  Ul-v,l. 

Fourthday "  v,a-vl,9. 

Fifth  day "  vi,10-vn,11. 

Sixth  day "  vll,  IS-vHi,  3. 

Sabbath "  vili,4-14. 

In  1803  this  scheme  was  reconstructed  by  Good,  with 
a  Jewish  instead  of  an  Egyptvm  bride ;  and  his  version 
is  still  the  most  elegant.  For  the  most  ingenious  and 
completely  elaborated  form  in  which  this  theory  has 
been  developed,  see  the  new  translation  in  scenic  form 
by  Taylor  in  )iis  edition  of  Calmet's  Diet. ;  also  more 
lately  by  Horner  in  the  Methodist  Quart,  RevietCy  July, 
1862.     See  Theatrical  Representations. 

The  purely  literal  theory,  opposed  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  and  on  the  other  to 
Castellio  and  Whiston,  owes  its  origin  to  German3\ 
Michaelis  (1770)  regarded  tho  Song  as  an  exponent  of 
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tewirie.i  tjve,  imutcemi  amd  hajipjf.  Bat,  while  jattlf^'- 
ing  its  admission  into  the  Canon,  he  is  betrayed  into  a 
levity  of  remarlt  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  the  boolt  is  inspired  (Not.  ad  Lowik, 
Pnd,).  From  this  time  the  scholarship  of  Germany 
was  mainly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  literalists.  The 
literal  basis  became  thoroughly  dissociated  from  the 
mystical  superstructure,  and  all  that  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  elucidate  the  true  scheme  of  the  former. 
The  most  generally  received  interpretation  of  the  mod- 
cm  literalists  b  that  which  was  originally  proposed  by 
Jacobi  (1771),  adopted  by  Herder,  Ammon,  Umbreit, 
£wald,  etc.,  and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Meier  of  TQ- 
bingen  (1854),  and  in  England  by  Mr.  Ginsbuig,  in  his 
learned  translation  (1857).  According  to  the  de- 
tailed application  of  this  view  as'  given  by  Mr.  Gins« 
burg,  the  Song  is  intended  to  display  the  victory  of 
humble  and  constant  hve  ortr  the  temptaUoru  of  wealth 
and  royalty.  The  tempter  is  Solomon ;  the  object  of 
his  seductive  endeavors  is  a  Shulamite  shepherdess, 
who,  surrounded  by  the  glories  of  the  court  and  the 
fascinations  of  unwonted  splendor,  pines  for  the  shep- 
herd-lover ihrni  whom  she  has  been  involuntarily  sep- 
arated. In  this  scheme  the  drama  is  divided  into  five 
sections,  indicated  by  the  thrice-repeated  formula  of 
adjuration  (ii,  7 ;  iii,  5 ;  viii,  4),  and  the  use  of  another 
dosing  sentence  (v,  1). 

Section  1  (ch.  I-if,  7):  M>ene,  ft  country -float  of  Polomon. 
The  shepherdeM  is  ooininitted  to  the  charge  of  the  roiirt  Udlcfl 
C^  daughters  of  Jeraaaleiir'),whohavo  been  inptrurted  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  roral  appronch.  Solomon  msketi  an  an- 
SDOcciMful  attempt  to  win  her  aflections. 

Sec.  2  (ii,  S-ii!,  5) :  the  fheptierdeM  explains  to  the  court 
Udicd  the  cruelty  of  her  brothera,  which  liad  led  to  the  sepa- 
ration between  her.<>elf  and  her  beloved. 

Bee.  3  (ii!^  (l-v,  1) :  entry  of  the  royal  train  into  Jenualem. 
The  thepheTd  followa  his  betrothed  into  the  city,  and  propo- 
ses to  rescue  her.  Some  of  her  court  companions  are  favora- 
bly Impres-^d  by  her  c«>n8tancy. 

Sec.  4  (v^  2-vi!i,  4)  :  the  shepherdeas  tells  her  dream,  and 
■till  farther  engai;e«  the  sympathies  of  h( r  companions.  The 
king's  flatteries  and  promises  are  nnavailing. 

Sec.  6  (v!il|&-14):  the  conflict  is  over;  virtue  and  truth 
have  won  the  victory,  and  the  shepherden  and  her  b  loved 
return  to  their  hap;iy  home,  visiting  on  the  way  the  tree  lie- 
neath  whose  shade  they  first  plighted  their  troth  (\ili,  5). 
Her  bmthere  reiwnt  the  promist  s  which  they  had  once  made 
conditionally  upon  her  virtuous  and  irreproachable  conduct. 

Even  in  Germany,  however,  a  strong  band  ot  reac- 
tionary allegorists  have  maintained  their  ground,  in- 
cluding such  names  as  Hug,  Kaiser,  Rosenm Oiler, 
Hahn,  and  Hengstenberg.  On  the  whole,  their  tend- 
ency is  to  return  to  the  Cbaldee  paraphrase,  a  tend- 
ency which  is  specially'  marked  in  RoscnmuUer.  In 
England  the  tiattle  of  the  literalists  has  been  fought 
by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  {C(mgrfg,  Mag,  for  1837,  38) ;  in 
America  by  Prof.  Noye9,  who  adopts  the  extreme  erotic 
theory,  and  is  unwilling  to  recognise  in  Canticles  any 
moral  or  religioui  design.  It  should  be  obponr'ed  that 
sncli  a  sentiment  as  this  of  Dr.  Noyes  is  utterly  alien 
to  the  views  of  Jacobi  and  bis  followers,  who  conceive 
the  recommendation  of  virtuous  love  and  constanc}"  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  very  highest  moral  teaching,  and 
in  no  way  unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  defended  in 
America  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Burrowes.  The  tf»- 
temal  arguments  adduced  by  the  allegorists  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  those  ur^red  by  Calovius 
againf^t  the  literal  basis  of  the  mystical  interpretation. 
The  following  are  specimens :  (a.)  Particulars  not  ap- 
plicable to  Solomon  (v,  2).  (6.)  Particulars  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  wife  of  Solomon  (i,  6,  8;  v,  7;  vii,  1, 
comp.  i,  6).  (r.)  Solomon  addressed  in  the  second  per- 
son (viii,  12).  (d.)  Particulars  inconsistent  with  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  decent  love  (v,  2).  (e.)  Date 
twenty  years  after  SoIomon*s  marriage  with  Pbaraoh^s 
daughter  (comp.  Cant,  iv,  4,  and  1  Kings  vi,  38).  It 
wUl  readily  be  observed  that  these  arpruments  do  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  literal  theory  of  Jacobi. 

For  eaiemal  arguments  the  allegorists  depend  prin- 
dpally  upon  Jewish  tradOion  <md  the  analogy  of  Orien- 


ted poetry.  The  value  of  the  former,  as  respects  a 
composition  of  the  lOtb  century  B.C.,  is  estimated  by 
Michaelis  (Xot,  ad  Lowth)  at  a  very  low  rate.  For 
the  latter,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  such  authors  as  Char- 
din,  Sir  W.Jones,  D*Herbelot,  etc.  (see  Rosenm.  i4fit- 
mad.).  Rosenn filler  gives  a  song  of  Haiiz,  with  a 
paraphrase  by  a  Turkish  commentator,  which  unfolds 
the  sfuritual  meaning.  For  other  specimens  of  the 
same  kind,  see  Lane's  Egyptians^  ii,  215  sq.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  objections  taken  by  Dr.  Noyes  are  ver^' 
important  (A'ew  Trand.^.  It  would  seem  that  there 
is  one  essential  drffterence  between  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  allegorical  compositions  of  the  poets  in 
question.  In  the  latter  the  allegory  is  more  or  less 
avowed,  and  distinct  reference  is  made  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  in  the  former  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Bat  the  most  important  consideration  adduced  by  the 
literalists  is  the  fact  that  the  Canticles  are  the  produc- 
tion of  a  different  country,  and  separated  from  the 
songs  of  the  Sufis  and  the  Hindoo  mystics  by  an  in- 
terval of  nearly  2C00  years.  To  this  it  may  be  add- 
ed that  the  Song  of  Solomon  springs  out  of  a  religion 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  pantheism  of 
Penia  and  India.  In  short,  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion in  the  two  cases  are  utterly  dissimilar.  But  the 
literalists  are  not  content  with  destroying  this  analo> 
gy ;  the}'  proceed  farther  to  maintain  that  allegories 
do  not  generally  occur  in  the  sacred  writings  without 
some  intimation  of  their  secondar}*  meaning,  which 
intimation  in  the  case  of  the  Canticles  is  not  forthcom- 
ing. They  ai^ne,  from  the  total  silence  of  our  Lord 
and  his  aposties  respecting  this  book,  not  indeed  that 
it  is  uninspired,  but  tbat  it  was  never  intended  to  bear 
within  its  poetic  envelope  that  mystical  sense  which 
would  have  rendered  it  a  perfect  treasury'  of  reference 
for  Paul  when  unfolding  the  spiritual  relation  between 
Christ  and  his  Church  (Fee  2  Cor.  zi,  2 ;  Rom.  vii,  4 ; 
Eph.  V,  23-32).  Again,  it  is  urged  that  if  this  poem 
bo  allegorically  spiritual,  then  its  spiritualism  is  of 
the  xery  highest  order,  and  utterly  inconriftent  with 
the  opinion  which  afsigns  it  to  Solomon.  The  philos- 
ophy of  Solomon,  as  given  in  Ecclesiastes,  is  a  philos- 
ophy of  indifference,  apparently  suggested  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  all  sources  of  ph.y9ical  enjoyment.  The 
religion  of  Solomon  had  but  little  practical  influence 
on  his  life ;  if  he  wrote  the  glowing  fpiritualism  of  the 
Canticles  when  a  young  man,  how  can  we  account  for 
his  fearful  degenerac}'  ?  If  the  poem  was  the  produc- 
tion of  his  old  age,  how  can  we  reconcile  it  with  the 
last  fact  recorded  of  him,  that  '*  his  heart  was  not  per- 
fect with  the  Lord  his  God?*'  For  the  same  reason  it 
is  maintained  that  no  other  writer  would  have  selected 
Solomon  as  a  symbol  of  the  Mcfisiah.  The  excessive- 
ly amati^'e  character  of  some  passages  is  designated  as 
almost  blasphemous  when  supposed  to  be  addressed  by 
Christ  to  his  Church  (vii,  2,  3,  7,  8) ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  dramatis  personss  are  three  b  regarded  as  decided- 
ly subvereive  of  the  allegorical  theory. 

The  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of  the  allegor- 
ists is  the  matrimonial  metaphor  so  frequently  en*- 
ployed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe  the  relation  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  Israel  (Exod.  xxxiv,  15, 16 ;  Num. 
XV,  89 ;  Psa.  Ixxiii,  27 ;  Jcr.  iii,  1-11 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  xxiii, 
etc.).  It  is  fully  stated  by  Prof.  Stuart  (0.  T,  Canon). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  literalists  deny  so  early  a  use 
of  the  metaphor.  They  contend  that  the  phrases  de- 
scribing spiritual  fornication  and  adulter}*  represent 
the  literal  fact ;  and  that  even  the  metaphor,  as  used 
by  the  prophets  who  lived  after  Solomon,  implies  a 
wedded  relation,  and  therefore  cannot  boi  compared 
with  tbe  ante-nuptial  affection  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  Canticles. — Smith,  Diet.  ofBiMe^  s.  v. 

On  the  whole,  a  combination  of  the  moderately  lit- 
eral int(  rpreUition  with  the  general  allegorical  idea 
seems  to  l>e  the  true  one,  by  which,  under  the  figure 
of  chaste  conjugal  love  (probably  that  of  Solomon  and 
the  Egyptian  princess),  set  forth  in  Oriental  style  and 
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warmth  [see  Marriage],  the  union  of  Jehovah  and 
his  Church  is  represented  after  the  analogy  of  a  para- 
ble (q.  V.)*  AH  attempts,  however,  hitherto  made  to 
cany  the  explanation  into  detail,  especially  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  language  to  the  phenomena  of  individ- 
ual religious  experience,  have  been  signal  failures, 
having  been,  indeed,  rather  the  offspring  of  a  sensuous 


fknAticism  or  over-wrought  enthusiasm,  than  of  sound 
devotion  or  sober  interpretation.  See  Allegory. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  ground  figure  of  connubial  as 
typical  of  divine  union  to  be  intended  to  be  represent- 
ed In  this  general  expression  only  by  this  unique  spec- 
imen of  sacred  phantasmagoria,  we  may  venture  to  ar- 
range it  dramatically  somewhat  as  follows : 


Tim*. 

PlAC«. 

Pcraoiw. 

SabjeeU 

Pasug*. 

1.  Morn. 

Antechamber  of  palace. 

Bride  and  ladles. 

The  welcome  to  the  future  home. 

i,'2-S. 

Eve. 

Au4ionce-ix)om  of  palace. 

Bride,  groom,  and  aitendanU. 

The  ftrat  interview. 

1,9-il,  G. 

8.  -Morn. 

PhIocg  window. 

Bride  and  groom. 

The  invitation.  In  eenanade. 

ii,  7-lT. 

Eve. 

Private  chambar. 

Bride. 

The  search,  ia  fancy. 

IH,  1-1. 

3.  Morn. 

Front  of  palace. 

Bride,  groom,  and  ladies. 

The  return  from  parade. 

iil,5-ll. 

Eve. 

Palace  g  irden. 

Bride  and  groom. 

The  visit  and  excursion. 

iv,  1-v,  1. 

4.  MoriL 

Private  chamber. 

Bride  and  ladies. 

The  dream. 

v,  2-vi,  3. 

Eve. 

Palace  apartm  mt 

Bride,  groom,  and  viaitoTd. 

The  reception-party. 

vi,4-ia 

5.  Mora. 

Private  chamber. 

Bride  and  ladies. 

The  toilette. 

vil,  1-5. 

Eve. 

IMvatc  apnrtineat. 

Bride  and  groom. 

The  mutual  avowal. 

vii,  6-viii,  8. 

C.  M;»m. 

Public  apartmeat. 

Brl'le,  groom,  and  witnessea. 

The  e^ponsal. 

viH,  4-7. 

Eva. 

Pt'ivate  apartment. 

Bride,  groom,  and  brotheri*. 

The  dowry. 

vil»,  8-14. 

IV.  Canon'dty. — It  has  already  been  observed  that 
the  book  was  rejectad  from  the  Canon  by  Castcllio  and 
Whiston,  but  in  no  case  has  its  rejection  been  defended 
on  external  grounds.  It  is  found  in  tba  Sept.,  and  in 
the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodo- 
tian.  It  is  contained  in  the  catalogue  given  in  the 
Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Melito ;  and,  in  short, 
we  have  the  same  evidence  for  its  canonicity  as  that 
which  is  commonly  adduced  for  the  canonicity  of  any 
book  of  the  O.T. 

y.  Commmt.iries, — ^The  following  are  the  cxegetical 
works  expressly  on  the  whole  of  this  book,  a  few  of 
the  most  important  being  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*) 
prefixed :  Origen,  IlomUue^  etc.  (in  0pp.  iii,  12,  23,  94); 
Theophilus,  Frajnenta  (in  Grabe's  SpicUfgium^  ii,  223) ; 
Eusebius,  E'p-mtio  [Gr.  and  Lat.]  (in  Meursii  Opera f 
viii,  125) ;  Polychronius  and  Psellus,  Expos'tion€$  (ed. 
Meursius,  Lugd.  1617,  4to);  Athanasius,  Homilia  (in 
0pp.  iii,  87);  also  Fragmenta  (ib.  T,  ii,  1005)  ;  *Gre.4;o- 
ry  Nyssen.,  Erplanatio  (in  0pp.  i,  463 ;  also  Bibl.  Pair. 
Gall,  vi,  645);  Ambrose,  Commeniarius  (in  0pp.  i, 
1546);  Epiphanins,  Conmentarius  (ed.  Foggini,  Kom. 
1750,  4to);  Philo  Carpathius,  Inierpretatio  (Lat.  in 
Bibl.  Max.  Pair,  v,  661 ;  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Bibl.  Pair, 
Gall,  ix,  713 ;  also  E:vjurraliOy  ed.  Gr.  and  Lat.  Giaco- 
mell,  Rom.  1772,  4to);  Theodoret,  Explaniiii  (Rom. 
1563,  foL ;  Ven.  1574,  4to;  also  in  0pp.  11,1;  tr.  in 
"  Voice  of  the  Church") ;  Cassiodorus,  Expontio  (in 
0pp.  ii,  479);  Gregory  the  Great,  EepnsUio  (in  0pp. 
Ill,  ii,  397);  Justus  Orgelitanus,  Explicatio  (in  Bibl. 
3fav.  Pair,  ix,  731) ;  Isidore,  ExposUio  (in  0pp.  p.  503) ; 
Apponius,  Expositio  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair,  xiv,  98) ;  Lu- 
cas, Summirwla  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair,  xiv,  128)  ;  Udal- 
riciis.  Scholia  (»6.);  Bede,  Expogitio  (in  0pp.  iv,  714; 
also  Works  by  Giles,  ix,  186) ;  Alcuin,  Compendium  (in 
0pp.  I,  ii,  391);  Angelomanas,  Enarratione*  (in  Bibl, 
Max.  Pair,  xv);  Bruno  Astensis,  Cantica  (in  0pp.  i); 
Anselm,  Enarrationes  (in  Of)p.  ed.  Picard) ;  Rupertus 
Tuitiensis,  Commentaria  (in  0pp.  i,  986) ;  Bernard,  Ser- 
mmes  (in  0pp.  I,  ii,  2619 ;  also  ib.  II,  i,  555) ;  Irimper- 
tus,  Commentarim  (Pez,  Thesaur.  II,  i,  869) ;  Aquinas, 
Commentarius  (in  0pp.  i) ;  Honorins  Augustodunensis, 
ComjnefUaritu  (in  0pp. ;  also  Bibl.  Pafr.  Max.  xx,  963) ; 
Jarchi's  annotations  [lleb.]  (in  Buxtorf's  Rabbinical 
Bible,  q.  v.) ;  Rashi's  C!1*^9  (in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles ; 
also  with  Lat.  tr.  by  Genc!)rard,  Par  1 570  and  1585, 8 vo ; 
with  notes  by  Breithaupt,  Gotha,  1714,  4to ;  in  Jewish- 
German  by  Bresch,  Cremona,  1560,  fol.,  and  since) ; 

R.  S.  ben-Meir  (Rashbam),  tJI^B  (first  published 
Lpz.  1855,  8vo) ;  *Aben-Ezra,  dl'lB  (in  Frankfurter's 
Rabbinical  Bible;  in  Lat.  by  Genebrard,  Paris,  1570 
and  1858,  8vo);  Alscheich,  D'^p^sn  Tfij'^r  (Ven. 
1591  and  1606,  4to,  and  since) ;  Nachmani  (or  rather 
Asariel,  A.D.  cir.  1200),  irns  [GaUlistic]  (Altona, 
1764,  4to;  Including  comments  by  Ibn-Tamar,  Johan- 


nisb.  1857,  8vo) ;  Arama,  U^IB  (in  the  Amst.  RabU 
Bible,  which  likewise  contains  the  three  following); 
De  Bafioles,  IZJ^D  (R.  de  Trento,  1560,  4to);  Jos. 
ben-Jachja,  Isn^B  (Bologna,  1538,  fol.) ;  Is.  Jaabez, 
D*^isiin  Ot!p  (Belvidere,  n.  d.  fol.);  Ilolkot,  Notof 
(Ven.  1509,  foL) ;  Nic.  do  Argentina,  Exp7ntione$ 
(Pez,  Bibl.  A$cet.  xi,  xii);  Thomas  Vercellensis,  Com- 
mentarius (Pez,  Tkesaur.  Ii,  503) ;  Perez,  Expositio  (in 
Ejp.  Psalm.) ;  Radulphus  Fontanellensis,  Commentaria 
(Hommey,  Suppl.  p.  276) ;  Gerson,  Tradatus  (in  0pp. 
iv,  27);  *Luther,  Enarratio  (Vitemb.  1538, 1539,  8vo; 
also  in  0pp.  Latin  ed.  Vit.  iv,  49;  ed.  Jen.  iv,  226; 
Germ.  ed.  Lip.s.  vii,  1 ;  ed.  Hal.  v,  2385) ;  Zwinglc, 
Complanaiio  (in  0pp.  iii)  ;  Marloratus,  Expositio  (in 
lib.  Psalm,  etc.) ;  Beza,  Sermons  (tr.  by  llarmar,  Oxf. 
1587,  4to);  Hall,  Paraphrase  (in  Worksy  i,  245,  etc.); 
Theresa,  Explications  (in  CEuvres^  p.  829) ;  Jansen,  i4«> 
notationes  (in  Psalntt^  etc.);  Maldonatus,  t»  Cant,  (in 
Comme9Uarii,  p.  165) ;  Mercer,  Commentarii  (in  Jobus, 
etc.);  Wilcocks,  Exposition  (in  Works);  h,  Lapidc,  m 
Cant,  (in  Commenlaru) ;  Homes,  Comment,  (in  Works) ; 
Castell,  Annotationes  (in  Walton's  PolygloUf  vi) ;  Tegc- 
lath,  Expositio  (Ven.  1510,  fol.) ;  Halgrin,  Ejpositio 
(Par.  1521,  fol.) ;  Guidacer,  Commentarius  (Par.  1531, 
8vo);  Arboreus,  Commentarius  (Paris,  1537  and  1553, 
fol.) ;  Titelmann,  Commentarii  (Antw.  1547,  8vo,  and 
later) ;  Alkabez,  Q*^nn^ft  rt-sK  (Ven.  1552,  4to) ;  Nan- 
nius,  Scholia  (Lon.  1554, 4to) ;  Ab.  ben-Isaak  (Tamak), 
'r^'ID  (with  others,  Sablonetta,  1558,  12mo ;  Prague, 
1611,  4to);  Strigel,  Scholia  (Lips.  1565,  8vo);  Almos- 
nino,  rrc^  "^^^  (Salonica,  1572 ;  Ven.  1597,  4to) ;  Mer- 
cer,  Commentarius  (Gen.  1578;  L,  B.  1651,  foL);  Ibn- 
Jaisch,  T^'I'^a  '^''p'?  (Constant.  1576,  fol.);  Genebrard, 
Observaiiones  (Par.  1579,  4to ;  also  his  Paraphrcuis,  ib. 
1585,  8vo);  Arepol,  cfto  lb  (Safet,  1579,  4to;  also 
in  bxsiiaa  n^ax,  Ven,  1593) ;  Snadias,  U*I"IQ  (from 
tbe  Arab,  with  others  on  the  same  book,  Constpl.  n.  d. 
4to ;  first  separately,  Prague,  1608,  4to,  etc.) ;  Brocar- 
dus,  Tnterpretatio  (L.  B.  1580,  8vo);  Garzia,  ExposUio 
(Complut.  1581,  fol.,  and  later);  De  la  Huerga,  Com^ 
menlarius  (Complut  1582,  fol.) ;  Damianus,  Commenta^ 
rius  (Venice,  1585,  4to) ;  Almoncirius,  Commentarius 
(Complut.  1588,  4to) ;  Blackncy,  Commentarius  (Ven. 
1591,  4to);  Rosseti,  Commentarius  (Ven.  1594,  4to); 
Janaon,  Commentarius  (Lond.  1596,  1604  ;  Ingolstadt, 
1605,  8vo) ;  Gyffard,  Sermons  (I^nd.  1598,  8vo);  Bru- 
cioli's  commentary  (in  Italian,  Ven.  1598,  8vo) ;  Soto- 
major,  Inierpretatio  (Olyssip.  1599,  Paris,  1605,  fol. ; 
also  JVote,  ib.  1611,  4to) ;  Jesu  Maria,  Inierpretatio 
(Rom.  1601,  8vo,  and  Uter);  De  Pineda,  Pradectio 
(Hisp.  1002,  4to) ;  Clapham,  Exposition  (Lond.  1603, 
8vo) ;  Del  Rio,  Commentarius  (Ingolst.  1604,  fol. ;  Par. 
1607,  Lugd.  1611,  4to);  Loanz,  p"'*!''!^  PSn  [Cabalis- 
tic] (Basel,  1606,  1612,  4to) ;   Tuccius,  Adnoiationet 
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(Logd.  1606,  4to);  James,  BepotUio  (Oxf.  1607,  4to); 
Eleazar  ben^ehuda  (Garmisa),  H^'l^n  ",^^  [Cabalis- 
tic] (Cracow,  1608,  4to);  Yeronivis,  Phihtkeia  (Frib. 
1609,  4to) ;  Ghisler,  Tnterpretatio  (Kom.  1609,  fol.,  and 
later) ;  Mat,  HT?^  i-^xin  (Prague,  1612,  fol.) ;  Schart- 
lein's  commentary  [Jewish-Germ.]  (Prague,  1612, 4to); 
Sanctius,  Commeniarim  (Lugd.  1616,  4to) ;   Nigidius, 
Expoakio  (Rom,  1616,  Ven.  1617,  4to);  Ferrarius,  Com- 
mentaria  (Lugd.  1616,  Mediol.  1656,  4to)  ;    I^fiado, 
qD?n  m>i;33  [Spanish]  (Venice,  1619,  4to) ;  Argall, 
Commentarivs  (Lond,  1621,  4to);  Gebhard  or  Wesener, 
Explkatio  (1624,  4to);  Cantacuzeuns,  Expodtio  (Rom. 
1624,  foL);  Cathius,  Part^ratis  (Antw.  1626,  8vo); 
Ainsworth,  Armotatioru  (Lond.  1627,  fol. ;  also  in  Ger- 
man, F.  ad  0. 1692,  Berl.  1735,  8vo) ;  Malder,  Commen- 
tarnu  (Antw.  1628,  8vo);  Peregrine,  AppUccUio  {Antw, 
1631, 8vo) ;  Douce,  Commentary  (Lond.  1631, 8vo)  ;  Ca- 
los,  Traduccum  (Hamb.  1631,  4to) ;  ♦Gerhard,  £rm- 
nmg  (Jen.  1631,  Lub.  1644,  Lpz.  1662, 1666, 4to) ;  Sher- 
log,  Commeniarius  (Lugd.  1638-40,  3  vols,  fol.) ;  Dur- 
feld,  Interpreiaiio  (Rint.  1633, 8vo ;  1643,  4to) ;  Folioth, 
ExpotUw  (London,  1638,  4to);  Heilpron,  'jl'ss  ^Ztr^ 
(Lnbl.  1639,  fol.) ;  Sibbs,  Sermons  (London,  1639,  l'64l", 
4to;  also  in   Works,   iii,  1);   Petraens,  Parapkrasis 
(Hafn.  1640,  4to);  Aresius,  Velitationes  (Mediol.  1640, 
4to);  Sibel,Cof»»i«i/ani»(Davent.l641,  4to);  Pintus, 
Commeniarius  (Lugd.  1642,  fol.);  Do  Salazar,  Expo^ 
Honfs  (Lugd.  1642,  fol.);  Coltou,  Exposition  (London, 
1642,  8vo) ;    Brightman,  Commentary  (Lond.  [also  in 
Lat.  BasiL]  1644,  4to);  Besson,  Lucubrationes  (Lugd. 
1646,  fol.);  De  Ponte,  Expositio  (Paris,  1646,  2  vols, 
fol.) ;  Trap,  Commentary  (Lond.  1660,  4to) ;  Roboth- 
am,  Exposition  (Lond.  1652,  4to) ;  Fromond,  Comnun- 
Utria  (Lovan.  1652,  1667,  4to) ;  De  Raias,  Commenfa- 
rius  (Gen.  1656,  fol.  vol.  i) ;  De  la  Pkcc,  Exposition 
(Saum.  1656,  8vo ;  in  Lat.  Francis.  1699, 1705,  2  vols.) ; 
Guild,  Explication  (Lond.  1658,  8vo) ;  Roeper,  Predig- 
fen  (Jen.  1662,  4to) ;  Hammond,  Paraphrase  (London, 
1662,  8vo);   Udeman's  exposition  (in  Dutch,  Amst. 
1665 ;  in  Germ.  Lunenb.  1667,  8vo) ;  •Tyrham,  Chvis 
(Edinb.  1668  ;  London,  1669;  in  Dutch,  Utr.  1681 ;  in 
Germ.  Lpz.  1695,  4to) ;  Durham,  Exposition  (London, 
1668,  4to;   Edinb.  1724,  4to;   Aberdeen,  1840,  12mo, 
etc.);  Gr6newegen*s  commentary  (in  Dutch,  Delv. 
1670;  in  Germ.  Frcft.  1711,  4to);  Collingcs,  Sermons 
(London,  1676-88,  2  vols.  4to);  De  Sales,  Explication 
(in  (Euvres,  xiv)  ;   ♦De  Veil,  Expiicatio  (Lond.  1679, 
8vo);  Dilherr,  AdnotatUmes  (Vratisl.  1680,  8vo);  Sen- 
nert,  Nota  (Vitemb.  1681, 1689,  4to);  Franco-Serrano, 
n^^r\T[  (Amst.  1683,  8vo) ;   Guion's  commentary  (in 
French,  Leyd.  1688,  8vo ;  in  Germ.  Frcf.  1706, 12mo) ; 
SchOtten,  Commeniarius  (Lips.  1688,  4to);  Auratus, 
Exposition  (Lugd.  1689,  1693,  8vo);  Bourdaloue,  Ex- 
posUion  (Paris,  1689, 12mo)  ;  Heunisch,  Commeniarius 
(Lips.  1689,  4to) ;  Lydius,  Verhlaar,  (Amst.  1690  and 
1719,   8vo)  ;  Anonymous,  Explication  (Paris,  1690, 
8vo) ;  Bossuet,  Nota  (Paris,  1693, 8vo ;  also  in  (Euvres, 
xxi,  301);  Gschwend,  Nota  (Jen.  1699,  8vo);  Marck, 
Commeniarius  (Amst.  1703,  4to);  Hamon,  Explication 
(Par.  1708,  4  vols.  12mo) ;  Anonymous,  Spiritual  Songs 
(10th  ed.  London,  1708,  8vo) ;  Adam,  ErJdarung  (Lpz. 
1708,  4to);  Secbach,  Erkldrmg  (Leipzijr,  1710,  8vo); 
Anonymous,  ExpScaHo  (Paris,  1717,  12mo) ;  Hellen- 
broek,  VerUaar,  (Amst.  1718,  1720,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Mi- 
chaelis,  Adnotationes  (Hal.  1720,  4to) ;  Anon,  (after 
Neumann),  ErJdarung  (Breslau,  1720,  8vo) ;  Wacter, 
Anmerhmgen  (Memm.  1722,  4to);  Mill,  Canon,  auctor- 
itas,  etc.  (Ultraj.  1726, 4to) ;  Kerr,  Parapkrasis  (Edinb. 
1727,  12mo;  also  in  Pret,  Scot,  i);   Stennet,  Vemion 
(in  Works,  iv) ;  Gill,  Exposition  (Lond.  1728,  fol.) ;  Pe- 
tersen,  Erkldrung  (Bud.  1728,  8vo);  Woken,  Commen- 
tatio  (Vitemb.  1729,  4to) ;  Terne,  Kern.  d.  ffoh.  (Lpz. 
1732, 8vo) ;  Reinhard,  Commentarius  (Lemg.  1743,  8vo) ; 
Moses  ben-Hillel,  D'^an  ran?  (Zolk.  1745,  8vo); 
Erskioe,  Paraphrase  (in  Works,  x,  809,  560);  Bland. 
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Vernon  (London,  1750,  8vo) ;  Anonymous,  Erkldrung 
(Beri.l751,4to);  Schfiber,  Umsckr^Umng^AngBh.Vbl 
8vo);  Anon.  Erkldrung  (Lpz.  1766,  1777,  1788,  8vo)' 
Anonymous,  Paraphrasen  (HaUe,  1766,  8vo);  liansl 
sen,  Betrachtungen  (Hamb.  1756,  4to) ;  Semler,  Vorstel- 
lungen  (Hal.  1757, 8vo) ;  Wilhelmi,  Anmerhingen  (Lpz. 
176^1,  8vo) ;  Bp.  Percy,  Commentary  (Lond.  1764,  8vo) ; 
Harmer,  Oti/ZiW*  (Lond.  1768, 8vo);  ♦Jacobi,  Erkldrung 
(Celle,  1771,  8vo);  Anton,  Erkldrung  (Lpz.  1773,  8vo- 
also  Nota,  Viteb.  and  Lips.  1793, 1800, 8vo) ;  Van  Kool 
ten,  ObservuHones  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1774,  4to) ;  Neunhdfer 
Anmerkungen  (Brem.  and  Lpz.  1776, 8vo) ;  Mrs.  Bowd- 
ler.  Commentary  (Edinb.  1776,  8vo) ;  Green,  Notes  (in 
Poets  ofO.  T.) ;  LQderwald,  Erkldrung  (Wolfenbuttel, 
1776,  8vo) ;  Von  Pufendorf,  Erkldrung  (Brem.  1776, 
4to) ;  Hczel,  Erkldrung  (Lpz.  and  Bresl.  1777,  8vo)  • 
Zinck,  Commentarius  (Augsb.  1778,  4to);  Lessing,  In- 
ierpretatio    (Lips.  1779,   8vo) ;    Herder,   Tnterpretatio 
(Lips.  1779,  8vo ;  also  in  Werke,  iii,  Stuttg.  1852)  • 
Hufnagel,  Ueber's  H.  L.  (in  Eichhom's  Pepertorium,  pt! 
vu-xi,  Lips.  1780-2;  also  Erldvtenwg,  Erlang.  1784, 
8vo);  Kleuker,  Sammtung  (Hamm.  1780,  8vo);  Franl 
cis.  Notes  (Lond.  1781,  4to);  Romaine,  Discourses  (in 
Works,  V,  i) ;  Jones,  Inquiry  (in  Works,  iii,  351) ;  Skin- 
ner, .Ewoy  (in  Works^ii);  Schlez,  ^»meritw«^rti( Augsb. 
1782,  8vo) ;  Rupert,  ObservaOones  (in  JTymbokB,  I,  i,  ii, 
Gott.  1782, 1792);  D6der\em,  Uebersettung  (NQmburg, 
1784, 1792,  8vo) ;  Hodgson,  Translatimi  (Lond.  1786, 
4to);    Paulus,   Ueber's  H.  L,  (in  Eichhom's  Pepert, 
xvii,  1786);  Velthusen,  Catena  (Helmst.  1786,  8vo; 
also  Schwestemhandel,  Braunschw.  17?6, 8vo ;  also  ^mf- 
thyst,  ib.  eod.  8vo);  Anonymous,  Versione  (Flor.  1786, 
8vo);  Lederer,  Singspiel  (Burgh.  1787,  8vo);  Leone, 
Osservadoni (Jvain,  1787,  8vo);  •Mendelssohn,  QsiU'in, 
etc.  (with  other  commenUtors,  Berl.  1788;  Prague, 
1803,  8vo ;  with  Germ,  text,  Braunschw.  1789,  8vo) ; 
Anonymous,  Erkldrung  (Hamb.  1788,  8vo) ;   Linde- 
mann,  Erkldrung  (in  Keil,  Analekien,  III,  i,  1-30) ; 
Anonymous,  A  nmerkungen  (Basel,  1789, 8 vo) ;  Ammon, 
Liebesgedicht  (Lpz.  1790,  8vo);  Galicho,  »niB  (Legh. 
1790,  4to) ;  Libowitzer,  Qnnx    nb^iK  (Korez,  1791, 
8vo);  Beyer,  Anmerkungen  QUiiTh.Ti^^  8vo);  Stiud- 
lin,  Jdyllen,  etc.  (in  Paulus,  Memorabilien,  ii,  Jena, 
1792);  Gaab,  Erkldrung  (TQbingen,  1796,  8vo)  ;  Birs, 
^7?  ^T^  (Grodno,  1797,  4to) ;  Schyth,  Commenia- 
rius (Havn.  1797,  8vo);  Brieglob,  Erlduterung  (Amst. 
1798, 8vo) ;  Joseph  ben-Abraham  ^*^^n  larnB  (Grod- 
no, 1798,  8vo) ;  Asuiai,  i^isuK  bm  (in  -iVx  niin, 

Legh.  1800,  fol.);  Williams,  Commentary  (Lond.  180l! 

1828,8vo);*Good,A'o/^a(Lond.l803,8vo);  Anonymous, 
Liebeslieder  (in  Joum.  fur  Kath.  TheoL  I,  ii,  Erf.  and 

Lpz.  1803);  Polozk,  r^^l^n  rp"n  (Groilno,  1804,  4to); 
Frost,  Carm.  eroticum  (Hafn.  1805, 8vo) ;  Justi,  Ifochge- 
sdnge  (in  Blumen,  i,  237,  Marburg,  1809);  Lowisohn, 
'\^^t^  nxi>^  (Vien.l811,4to);  WUna,  ^nj>K  njnsp 
(Prague,  1811,  4to  [liturgical] ;  also  ditn^B''[pi^rtly 
cabalistic],  Warsaw,  1842,  4to);  Fry,  Nates  "(London, 
1811,1825, 8vo);  Hug,  Deuiung,  etc.  (Frey.  and  Consz. 
1813,  4to;  also  Erlduterung,  Freyb.  1816,  4to);  Jacob- 
Lissa,  ll^"^  ^^-Qli  (Dj-renfurt,  1815-19,  4to);  Da^dd- 
son.  Remarks  (Lond.  1817,  8vo);  Kistraaker,  lUustnh- 
iio  (Monast.  1818,  8vo);  ♦Umbreit,  ErJdarung  (G5tt 
1820,  Heidelb.  1828,  8vo) ;  Taylor,  Minstrel  (Glasgow, 
1820,  12mo) ;  Clarke,  Targum  (in  Commentary,  iii) ; 
Hawker,  Commentary  (London,  8vo) ;  Lowth,  Protect. 
XXX,  XX xi  (with  the  notes  of  Michaelis  and  the  ani- 
madversions of  RosenmQller,  Oxon.  1821);   Kaiser, 
CoUectiv^Gesang  (Erkng.  1826,  8vo);  •Ewald,  Anmer- 
kungen (Gott.  1826,  8vo);   BartholmA,  Erlduterungen 
,  (NOmb.  1827,  8vo);   Dopke,  Commentar  (Lpz.  1829, 
;8yo);  *Ko8enmuller,  ScJiolia  (Lips.  1830,  8vo);  Cu- 
!  nitz,  I/ist.  de  V InUrpr^tation,  etc.  (Strassb.  1834,  4to) ; 
I  Reiwnstein,  Erlduterung  (Berl.  1834,  8vo) ;  Blau,  Vtr- 
I  such  (Culm,  1838,  8vo) ;  Krummacher,  Sermons  (Lond. . 
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1839, 8 vo;  from  the  German,  3d  ed.  Elberf.1830, 8vo);  '  them  as  the  precursora  of  Antichriat,  and  ao  sucoeas- 
Barham,  8.  o/S.  (in  Bibie,  ii);  *Uhlemann,  De  interp.^  i  fully  that  it  waa  not  until  he  had  gone  to  the  Canarlea 
rcOione^  etc.  (Berlin,  1839,  4to) ;  Schick  (Waaziliazoh),  '  that  they  could  estoblish  themaelvea  in  Salamanca. 
^■•TSn  mnia  (Warsaw,  1840,  8vo) ;  Hirzel,  Erhtarung  \  He  was  made  bishop  of  the  Canarlea  by  Paul  III,  but 

(Zur.'andYauepf.  1840, 12mo);  Magnus,  Beof^wig  '^'g?**.  "^  ""^J/J?  *  "*'"''*.'*?  f  1'  '''^"?  **' 
,,»  «     -«.«  A    N     ^    \    »  -iuU**  «»,-* /wi         which  he  became,  in  15o4,  provmcwl  for  the  provmcc 

(Halle,  1842,  8vo);  Tsaak-Aaron,  "p'lnx  n^a  (Wilna,    ^^  g^^^      ^^  ^^  ^^  ^Jl"^^^^  g^p^^  30^  ^^^      His 

1843,  8vo);  Ulrich,  Commentar  (Berlm,  1846,  8vo);  chief  and  best-known  work  u  his  Locorum  Theoiogico- 
Edelmann,  'lilKS  (Danz.  1845,  8vo)  ;  Avrillon,  Affec-  \  rum  libri  xii,  relating  to  the  tourceg  whence  polemical 
tkmty  etc.  (Lond.  1845, 12mo) ;  Stowe,  in  Am,  Bib.  Rb-  '  theologians  may  derive  proofs  of  their  opinions  and 
po$,  Apr.  1847  (reprinted  in  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1852) ;  I  arguments  (Salamanca,  1662,  fol.).  It  may  be  found, 
Brown,  Discounea  (pt  i,  Lond.  1848, 18mo) ;  Bdttcher,  '  with  his  other  writings,  in  his  Opera^  edit,  twviss.  (Bas- 
Erkldrvng  (Lpz,  1849,  8vo)  ;  ♦Delitzsch,  j4i«&'^i«»y  sani,  1776, 4to).—Hoefer,i\roiir.5k)^.G«i«'a/e,vlii,  494. 
(Lpz.  1861,  8vo);  Goltz,  AutUgtmg  (Berl.  1851,  8vo);        Canute.     See  Denmark. 

Mundt,  Ueber'9  H.  L.  (in  LiUraturgeKh.  i,  158,  1849) ;  q^^  (^^  Bonnet,  piUobu),  in  clerical  dress.  Car- 
Anonymous,  BeJkctioM  (Lond.  18ol,  12mo) ;  •Heng-  i  ^^^^  Richelieu  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  wore  the  ca- 
atenberg,  Avslegung  (Berlin,  1858,  8vo)  ;  BurrowM,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j„  France.  The  red  cap  is  peculUr  to 
Commentary  (Phila.  1853, 12mo) ;  Clay,  Lecturts  (Lond.  ,  ^y^^  college  of  cardinals.  The  bonnet  or  cap  worn  by 
1858, 12mo) ;  Meier,  Erlddrmg  (TQbingen,  1854,  8vo) ;  ^^^  jeguite,  Bamabites,  Theatines,  and  by  the  Italians 
Forbes,  CommaUarg  (Lond.  1854,  32mo) ;  Hitzig,  £r.  generally,  is  three-cornered  and  square,  and  worn  with- 
Idanmg  (in  Exeg.  Handb.  xvi,  Lpz.  1856,  8vo) ;  Blau-    ^^^  ^^  g^  Vestments  of  the  Clergy. 

bach,  Erlduterung  (Berl.  1855, 8vo) ;  Newton,  Compar- 
iton^  etc.  (3d  ed.  1856,  8vo);  Hdlemann,  Krone,  etc. 
(Lpz.  1856, 8vo);  ^Ginsburg,  Commentary  (Lond.  1857. 


Caparootla  (KairapcoWa,  a  name  of  which  the 

initial  element  is  evidently  the  Heb.  "^BS :  see  Ca- 

8vo)  ;    Walker,   Meditations  (London,  1857,  18mo)  ;    phab-),  a  town  located  by  Ptolemy  (iv,  16)  in  Galilee, 


♦Weiss,  EsrpoBttion  (Edinb.  1868,  12mo)  ;  Schuler,  Er- 
lduterung (Wurzb.  1858,  8vo);  Anonymoan,  Ueberset- 
tung  (Ulm,  1858,  8vo) ;  Weissbach,  Erkldrung  (Lpz. 


and  mentioned  {Ccgxarcotani)  in  the  Peutlnger  Table  as 
situated  between  ScythopoUs  and  Ciesarea  Palestine 
(Reland,  Palagt.  p.  461, 687),  24  R.  miles  Arom  the  fol^ 


1868,  8vo) ;  Yaihinger,  Erklanmg  (in  Dicht.  Schrijlen  mer  and  28  from  the  latter.  It  was  discovered  by 
d.A.B.  iv.  Stuttg.  1858,  8vo);  Anonymous,  Etplana^  ,  Burckhardt  (Travels^  p.  551)  in  the  modem  Kefi-Kud, 
liiofi  (Lond.  1868, 8vo);  Aiionymous,  Translation  (lAnd.  '  a  village  about  one  hour  [If]  west  of  Jenin,  among 
1858,  8vo) ;  Malbim,  ttJDSn  '^'n'^ip  (Bucharest,  1860,  '  the  hills  (Robinson,  Efsearche*,  iii,  159),  and  half  an 
8vo) ;  Anonymous,  Cnmmeiitary  (Lond.  1860,  12mo) ;  \  hour  west  of  Burkin  (Wolcott,  in  the  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
R6nan,  Traduction  (Par.  1860,  8vo) ;  Stuart,  ExpoeUion  I  1843,  p.  76 ;  Robinson,  Later  Reeearchet,  p.  121),  situ- 


(Lond.  1860,  8vo ;  also  Key,  I»nd.  1861, 12mo) ;  With- 
ington,  /utrp/anoft'oii  (Boston,  1861,  12mo);  Thrupp, 
Translation  (Lond.  1862,  8vo) ;  Alendelstarm,  Erldu- 
terung (lierl.  1862,  4to);  Horowitz,  Anmerhmgen  (Vi- 
enna, 1863, 12mo);  Hou  :hton.  Essay  (L(ind.l86o,  8vo); 
Diedrich,  Erlduterung  (Neu-Rupping,  1865,  8vo).     See 


ated  on  an  eminence,  with  a  high  wely  north  of  the 
village,  called  Sheik  Zeit,  and  visible  from  a  gnat 
distance  all  around  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  301). 

CapelluB.    See  Cappellvs. 
Caper-PLANT  (nsi^SX,  aJbiyonah*,  from  fl59»  *® 
desire ,  Sept.  Kavirapii)  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the 


Solomon  {Books  of).  j  ^.^^j^  (Eccles.  xii,  6):  "  When  the  olmond-trce  shall 

Cantor  (singer),  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  order  so  '  flourish,  and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and 
called,  and  a  title  still  given  to  the  master  of  the  |  desire  shall  fail ;  because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home." 
choir  in  many  churches,  as,  in  modern  use,  precentor.  I  The  word  here  translated  desire  has  been  considered  to 
The  Councils  of  Cologne,  A.D.  1260  and  1536,  give  to  |  signify  the  CAPER-berr}'.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
the  chanter,  or  cantor,  the  title  of  chorepiscopus,  or  this  opinion  are  that  the  rabbins  apply  the  plural 
bishop  of  the  choir.  The  cantor  is  also  the  same  with  [  (nia'T^afit,  abyonotk\-  see  Berachoih,  xxxvi,  1)  to  the 
the  primicerius.  The  order  of  cantores  appears  to  bo  '■  ^^^i  ^^.J^  ^f  ^^^  ^nd  berries,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
of  great  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Canons    ^y^^  caper-bush  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  col.  12) ;  that  the 


called  Apostolical,  Nos.  26,  43,  and  69,  and  in  the  Lit 
nrgy  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  written  l)efore  the  fourth 
century  (Renandot,  JJtwg.  Orient.  Coll.  torn,  i,  pref.  p. 
XXXV,  and  p.  151).  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  can.  15, 
forbids  any  to  sing  in  church  except  the  singers  or 
cantores  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the  canon  of 


caper-bush  is  common  in  Syria  and  Arabia  (see  Galen, 
Facuk.  Alim.  ii,  34) ;  that  its  fruit  was  in  early  times 
eaten  as  a  condiment,  being  stimulating  in  its  nature, 
and  therefore  calculated  to  excite  desire  (Plutarch, 
Qua^.  Symp.  vi,  2 ;  Pliny,  Ilisl.  Nat.  xiii,  23 ;  xx,  15 ; 
comp.  xiii,  44 ;  xx,  59 ;  Dioscor.  ii,  204) ;  that  as  the 


the  church,  and  whose  proper  place  was  in  the  ambo.  \  caper-bush  grows  on  tombs,  it  will  be  liable  to  be  de- 
By  can.  23  it  forbad  the  cantores  to  wear  the  stole  or  .  gtroyed  when  these  are  opened;  and,  finally,  that  as 
orarwm.  The  Roman  writers  endeavor  to  prove  that  golomon  speaks  here  in  symbols  and  allegories,  wo 
the  lector  and  cantor  were  the  same,  but  they  are  ev-  I  ^^^  suppose  him  to  deviate  from  the  course  he  had 
erywhere  spoken  of  in  the  ancient  canons  as  distinct  apparenUy  prescribed  to  himself  if  he  were  to  express 
orders.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  this  order  to  be  |  j^  ^j^^  ^^rds  that '» desire  shall  fail,"  instead  of  intl- 
of  hi;rher  than  ecclesiastical  institution  only.  The  can-  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  t^ing  bv  the  failure  of  that  which  is 
tor  might  be  ordained  even  by  a  priest  (Con.  Carth.  4,  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  excite  desire.  Celsius 
cap.  10).  This  order  is  still  retained  in  the  Oriental  |  (^ffi^robol.  i,  210)  argues,  on  the  contrary,  that  Solomon 
H    ^""^  r^"  '  ^'  **^         ^'"'  »°  other  places,  when  treating  of  the  pleasures  of  youth, 

don,  Eccl.  Diet.  s.  v.  never  speaks  of  capers,  but  of  wine  and  perfumes ; 

Canus  or  Cano,  Melchior,  a  distinguished  Span-  that,  had  he  wished  to  adduce  anything  of  the  kind,  he 
ish  theologian,  was  born  at  Taran<^on  in  1523,  and  en-  would  have  selected  something  more  remarkable ;  that 
tered  the  Dominican  order  at  Salamanca,  where  he  capers,  moreover,  instead  of  being  pleasantly  stimu- 
atudied  theology  under  Francisco  Vittoria,  whom  he  lant,  are  acrid  and  hurtful ;  and  though  occasionally 
ancceeded  in  1546  in  the  theological  chair,  after  having  employed  by  the  ancients  as  condiments,  were  little 
served  brilliantly  as  professor  at  Valladolid  and  Alca-  !  esteemed  by  them ;  and,  finally,  that  the  word  abiyo^ 
la.  He  formed  a  part}^  in  opposition  to  Carranza,  af-  I  noth  of  the  rabbins  is  distinct  from  the  aI.iyonah  of  this 
terward  archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  whose  disgrace  he    passage,  as  is  admitted  even  by  Ursinus  (^-1  rboret.  Bib- 


greatly  contributed.    W^hen  the  Jesuits  endeavored  to 
fettle  at  Salamanca,  Canus  vehemently  denounced 


licum^  xxviii,  1).     The  caper-plant,  however,  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Maaseroth,  iv,  6 ;  Demai,  i, 
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1)  bjr  tba  tcrrng  fiV^t,  fM&ifA',  rmX3,  ml$piah',  »ai 
cvcD  O-'-it?,  fc^)*™'  (Buntorf,  ™l.  1919, 1381, 2098). 
But  u  tbe  Septuagint,  the  VuIgiU,  the  Syriac,  tai 
tba  Arabic  tnntUtionB  have  nnderatood  the  aiper-baiA 
to  be  meant.  It  la  deairible  to  giva  loaie  account  of  it, 
eapedally  as,  IVom  its  orDameiital  nature,  it  couli' 
bat  attract  itteutiDn.  Therv  are,  moreover, 
points  in  iti  natural  history  which  hare  been  < 
looked,  but  which  may  lerre  to  show  that  In  the  . 
tage  under  review  it  might  without  impropriety  have 
been  employed  in  carrjing  out  the  figurative  language 
with  which  tbe  verae  commences  (see  Pienk,  Flunl. 
Mid.  p.  430 ;  Sprengei,  llul.  rd  herb,  i,  14). 

The  caper-pUnt  belongs  to  a  tribe  of  plants,  the 
Capparidacen,  of  which  the  upecles  are  found  in  coi 
■idenble  namben  Id  tropical  countries,  such  as  Indu 
whence  tbey  extend  northward  into  Arabia,  the  north 
of  Africa,  Syria,  and  the  south  of  Europe  (Kortkal, 
flar.  p.  99 ;  Shaw,  p.  39fi).  The  common  caper-bush— 
Capporit  fSKMd,  Linn,  (tlu  C.  aaltrti  of  Fersoon) — i* 


Capcr-pluit  (X^apparit 


common  in  the  countries  immediately  snrrounding  the 
Mrditerranean.  Dioecorides  descritws  it  as  spreading 
in  a  circalar  manner  on  the  ground,  in  poor  soils  and 
Tugged  silDations ;  and  Pliny  ''  ns  being  set  and  sown 
in  stony  places  especially."  Theophrastus  states  that 
it  refnws  to  grow  in  cnltivated  (tround.  Dioscorides 
farther  stales  that  It  has  thorns  like  a  bramble,  leaves 
like  the  quince,  and  TrDit  like  the  ollre — characters 
almost  sufficient  to  identify  it.  The  caper  is  well 
known  to  the  Arabs,  being  their  hlbiir,  and  designated 
also  bv  the  name  aihafvr  azaf.  The  bark  of  the  root, 
which  ia  still  used  in  the  East,  as  it  fonnerly  was  in 
Earope,  no  doubt  pnssesaes  some  irritant  property,  as 
it  was  one  of  the  Ave  aperient  roots.  The  uneitpandod 
flowei^buds,  preserved  In  vinegar,  are  well  itnawn  at 
otx  tables  as  a  condiment  by  the  name  of  capeis. 
Parts  of  the  plant  seem  to  tiave  been  similarly  used 
by  the  ancients.  Tbe  caper-plant  Is  showy  and  oma- 
mrntal,  growing  In  barren  {daces  in  the  midst  of  the 
rubbish  of  ruins,  or  on  tbe  walls  of  buildings.  It  was 
observed  by  Ray  on  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  and 
in  other  similar  situations.  It  forms  a  much-branched, 
difFhse  shrub,  which  annoaiiy  loses  its  leaves.  The 
branches  are  long  and  trailing;  smooth,  but  armed 
vltli  double  CDTved  stipulsry  spines.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  ronndish  or  oblong-oval,  a  little  fleshy, 
■Booth,  of  a  gi«en  color,  but  sometimes  a  little  red- 


dish.   The  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  produced  sin- 
gly in  tbe  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  stalks  which  are 
larger  than  tbe  leaves.     The  calyx  is  fonr-ieaved,  co- 
riaceons;  the  petals  are  also  four  in  number,  white, 
and  of  an  oval  roundish  form.     The  ilamens  are  very 
numerous  and  long;  and  their  fllaments,  being  tinged 
with  potple  and  leruiinated  by  the  yellow  anthers, 
give  the  flowers  a  verj-  agreeable  appeannce.     The 
ovary  is  Ixime  upon  a  straight  stalk, 
which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  tt«'        fl^w 
mens,  and  whicli,  as  it  ripens,  droops       /j'^V 
and  fonns  an  oval  or  peai-ahaped  ber-       H         ^K 
ry,  inclosing  witliin  Its  pulp  numerous     /(  ^ 

small  seeds.     Many  of  the  caper  trilv,    /t\ 
being  mmarkable  for  the  long  stalks  fej 
by  which  their  fruit  is  supported,  con-  \E^ 
spicuDDsly   display,  what    also   takes     csp^.i,—. 
place  in  other  plants,  namely,  the  dmop- 
ing  and  hanging  down  of  tbe  fruit  as  it  ripens.     As, 
then,  the  flowering  of  the  almond-Dee,  in  the  Hrst  part 
of  the  verse  in  question,  tus  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
tbe  whitening  of  tbe  hair,  so  the  drooping  of  the  ripe 
fruit  of  a  plant  like  the  caper,  which  is  consplcnous  on 
tbe  walls  of  bnlldings  end  on  tombs,  ma;  be  supposed 
to  typl^  the  bsnging  down  of  the  head  before  "  man 
goeth  to  his  long  homo"  (see  the  Penny  Cgelfadia,  s.  v. 
Capparidacec).— Kttto,  >.  v.  Abiyonah.    See  Htbsop. 

Cap«i'iuUm  (Ttaittpvaain ;  Lachm.  [with  Codex 
B]  1iBfapvaaiii,a»  if  Wni  IBS,  "  village  of  Nsbum" 
[from  some  unknown  petson  of  that  name] ;  Syriac, 
Curetoniaai  Kanpfcir  A'acAmn,  reahito  Kojliar  Na- 
ckiaa;  Vutg.  Capharnaum),  the  name  of  a  Galllnan 
city  familiar  as  that  of  the  scene  of  many  acts  and  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Christ  (see  Stuart,  Cnprmaim  at 
a«  Stmt  of  CArul't  Miradtr,  !d  ed.  London,  1B64). 
There  is  no  mention  of  Cspernaum  in  tbe  0.  T.  or 
Apocrypha,  but  (ho  psssage  las.  ix,  1  [vili,  !S]  is  ap- 
plied to  it  by  tiauhew.  The  word  C/ipiar  in  the 
name  perhaps  indicates  that  the  place  was  of  lalefbun- 
datlon.  See  Caphar-.  There  is  named,  Iiowever,  bj- 
the  rabbins  (Midrash,  Koheltlh,  fol.  t<9,  col.  4)  a  place 
called  KfAar-yachtm  (Binj  "^BSI,  which  Reland 
{Falait.  p.  (583)  presumes  to  bo  the  Cnpcmnum  of  the 
Gospels  (see  Otbo.  /.«-.  Kabb.  p.  118).  Josephus  also 
mentions  a  remarkaljie  fountain,  culled  by  the  na- 
lives  Cuphnraaum  (^Kapapvaovii),  watering  the  fertile 
"  plain  of  Gennesareth"  (,W<:r,  iii,  10,  g);  as  abo  a  vil- 
lage by  the  name  of  Ctphantome  (Kipafvui",')  In  the 
same  region  {V/t,  7S).  Ptolemy  alfo  (v,  IG,  4)  calls 
it  Ciipamnim  (KnTrnpvaoi'/i).  Another  Capernaum  is 
mentioned  by  William  of  Tvro  (Oe  BiUo  Sacr.  i,  B6) 
on  the  Kishon,  six  leagues  from  Cusarea. 

Aft«r  the  e^puUion  of  Jesus  from  Kszareth  (Luke 
iv,  lG-31;   Hatt  iv,  13-1G),  where  he  was  "brought 

it  was  when  be  returned  thither  tbst  he  is  ssid  to  have 
(Mark  ii,  1 ;  such  is  tbe  fore 
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Matthew  or  Uvi  (Walt,  ix,  9).  Tbe  brofh- 
crs  Simon-Peter  and  Andrew  belonged  to  Capernaum 
(Mark  i,  79),  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable  lo  imagine 
that  it  was  on  the  sea-lieacb  near  the  town  (for,  doubt- 
less, like  tme  Orientals,  theK  two  fishermen  krpt  close 
to  home),  while  Jesus  was  '*  walking''  there,  before 
"great  multitudes"  had  learned  to  "gather  together 
unto  him,"  that  they  heard  Che  quiet  call  which  was  la 
make  Ihem  forsake  all  and  follow  him  (Mark  i,  Ifi,  17; 
comp.  in).  It  wss  here  that  Chrii^t  worked  the  mira- 
cle on  the  centurion's  servnnl  (Matt,  viii,  6 ;  Luke  vil, 
I),  on  Simon's  wife's  mother  (Matt,  viii,  14;  Mark  1, 
BO;  Luke  iv,  38),  the  paralytic  (Mstt.  Ix,  1;  Hark  il, 
1 ;  Luke  v,  IS),  and  the  man  alBicted  with  an  unclean 
sp)rit(Marki,3.');  Lnkeiv,83).  The  son  of  the  noble- 
man (John  iv,  46)  was.  thoogh  re.'ident  at  Capcmanm, 
liealed  by  words  which  appear  lo  have  been  spoken  In 
Csna  of  Galileo.    At  Capernaum  occurred  tbe  emblem- 
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atical  incident  of  tlie  child  (Mark  ix,8d;  Matt.xviii} 
1 ;  comp.  xvii,  24) ;  and  in  the  s^rnagogne  there  was 
spoken  the  remarkable  discourse  of  John  yi  (see  Terse 
59).  The  infidelity  and  impenitence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place,  after  the  evidence  given  to  them  by  our 
Saviour  himself  of  the  truth  of  his  mission,  brought 
upon  them  this  heavy  denunciation:  *' And  thou,  Ca- 
pernaum, which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be 
brought  down  to  hell ;  for  if  the  mighty  works  which 
have  been  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it 
would  have  remained  unto  this  day,'*  etc.  (Matt,  xi, 
23).     See  Galileb,  Ska  of. 

.  According  to  the  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T. 
Capernaum  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (r/)v  vapaOaXamaVt  Matt,  iv,  13 ;  comp.  John 
vi,  24),  and,  if  recent  discoveries  are  to  be  trusted 
(Cureton^s  Nitrian  Bee.  John  vi,  17),  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  give  to  that  sea,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
name  of  the  **  Lake  of  Capernaum."  (This  was  the 
case  also  with  Tiberias,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
lake.  Comp.  John  vi,  1,  "  the  Sea  of  Galilee — of  Tibe- 
rias.'') It  waa  in  or  near  the  ''land  of  Gennesaret" 
(Matt,  xiv,  84,  compared  with  John  vi,  17,  21,  24),  that 
is,  the  rich,  busy  plain  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  we  know  from  the  descriptions  of  Josephus  and 
from  other  sources  to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine. 
See  Genxbsareth.  Yet  it  was  not  far  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  Upper  Jordan  into  the  lake  (Lightfoot, 
Hor,  Hebr.  p.  139).  Being  on  the  shore,  Capernaum 
was  lower  than  Nazareth  and  Cana  of  Galilee,  from 
which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent  (John  ii,  12 ; 
Luke  iv,  31),  a  mode  of  speech  which  would  apply  to 
the  general  level  of  the  spot,  even  if  our  Lord's  ex- 
pression, ''exalted  unto  heaven"  {v-if/tuOtXira,  Matt,  xi, 
28),  had  any  reference  to  height  of  position  in  the  town 
itself.  It  was  of  sufficient  size  to  be  always  called  a 
"city"  (ffoXcff,  Matt,  ix,  1 ;  Mark  i,  33) ;  had  its  own 
synagogue,  in  which  our  Lord  frequently  taught  (John 
vi,  59;  Mark  i,  21;  Luke  iv,  33,  38)— a  synagogue 
built  by  the  centurion  of  the  detachment  of  Roman  sol- 
diers which  appears  to  have  been  quartared  in  the 
place  (Luke  vii,  1 ;  comp.  8 ;  Matt,  viii,  8).  But  be- 
sides the  garrison  there  was  also  a  customs  station, 
where  the  dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary 
(Matt,  ix,  9 ;  Mark  ii,  14 ;  Luke  v,  27)  and  by  itiner- 
ant (Matt,  xvii,  24)  officers  (though  the  latter  passage 
probably  refers  rather  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  temple 
tax  than  to  the  Roman  or  secular  one).  If  the  "  way 
of  the  sea"  was  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the 
south  (Ritter,  Erdk.  xv,  339),  the  duties  may  have  been 
levied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of  the 
lake,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandise  passing  to 
Galilee  and  Judiea.  It  was  also  near  the  border  be- 
tween the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali  (Matt,  iv, 
13).  The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Capernaum  and  the  other  unbelieving  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
In  the  present  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  even  ven- 
totes  to  fix  its  site ;  and  the  contest  between  the  rival 
claims  of  the  two  most  probable  spots  is  one  of  the 
warmest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to 
decide,  in  sacred  topography. 

1.  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Rewarches,  iii,  288-294)  ex- 
poses the  errors  of  all  previous  travellers  in  their  va- 
rious attempts  to  identify  the  site  of  Capernaum ;  and 
from  a  hint  in  Quaresmius,  he  is  rather  inclined  to 
look  for  it  in  a  place  marked  only  by  a  mound  of  ruins, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Khan  Mitufeh.  This  is  situated 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  fertile  plain  (now 
called  El  Ghuweir)  on  the  western  border  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth,  to  which  the  name  of  "  the  land  of 
Gennesareth'*  is  given  by  Josephus  {War,  iii,  10,  8). 
This  plain  is  a  sort  of  triangular  hollow,  formed  by  the 
retreat  of  the  mountains  about  the  middle  of  the  west- 
em  shore.  The  base  of  this  angle  is  along  the  shore, 
4ad  is  about  one  hour's  journey  in  length,  whereas  it 


I  takes  an  hour  and  a  half  to  trace  the  inner  sides  of  the 
plain.    In  this  plain  Josephus  places  a  fountain  called 

I  Caphamaum :  he  says  nothing  of  the  town ;  but  if  it 
can  be  collected  from  the  scriptural  intimations  that 

.  the  town  of  Capernaum  was  in  this  same  plain  (from 

'  a  comparison  of  Mark  vi,  47,  with  John  vi,  19,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  at  least  six  miles  from  the  N.E. 
shore),  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  fountain 
was  not  far  from  the  town,  and  took  its  name  there- 
from. In  this  plain  there  are  now  two  fountuns,  one 
called  'Ain  et-Tin,  the  "Spring  of  the  Fig,"  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  not  far  from  the 
lake.  It  is  surrounded  by  vegetation  and  overhung 
by  a  fig-tree,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Near 
this  are  several  other  springs,  the  water  of  which  ia 
said  to  be  brackish;  but  Burckhardt,  who  rested  for 
some  time  under  the  great  fig-tree,  describes  the  water 
of  the  main  source  as  sweet.  This  is  the  fountain 
which  Dr.  Robinson  inclines  to  regard  as  that  which 
Josephus  mentions  under  the  name  of  Caphamaum. 
M.  De  Saulcy,  however,  contends,  in  his  usual  confi- 
dent manner,  against  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Robinson 
(^Narraiivf,  ii,  357-365).  In  the  new  edition  of  his 
Researches  (iii,  348),  Dr.  Robinson  reviews  the  argu- 
ments and  reaffirms  his  position.  Three  miles  south, 
toward  the  other  extremity  of  the  plain,  is  the  other 
largo  spring,  called  'Ain  el  Mudauwarah,  the  "  Round 
Fountain" — a  large  and  beautiful  fountain  rising  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  the  western  line  of  hills.  This 
Pococke  took  to  be  the  Fountain  of  Capernaum,  and  Dr. 
Robinson  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  adopt  this  con- 
clusion. The  "  Round  Fountain"  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  lake,  to  which  it  sends  a  considerable  stream 
with  fish.  Whichever  of  these  fountains  be  that  of 
Caphamaum,  we  should  look  for  some  traces  of  an  an- 
cient town  in  the  vicinity,  and,  finding  them,  should 
be  justified  in  supposing  ^t  they  formed  the  remains 
of  Capernaum.  The  only  ancient  remains  of  any  kind 
near  the  Round  Fountain  are  some  large  volcanic 
blocks  strewed  over  the  plain,  or  piled  together  with 
little  architectural  order.  But  near  the  'Ain  et-Tin  is 
the  low  mound  of  ruins,  occupying  a  considerable  cir- 
cumference, which,  if  Capernaum  were  situated  in 
this  plain,  offer  the  best  probability  of  being  the  re- 
mains of  the  doomed  city ;  and  if  these  be  all  its  re- 
mains, it  has,  according  to  that  doom,  been  brought 
low  indeed.  Near  the  fountain  is  also  a  khan,  which 
gives  the  name  of  Khan  Minyeh  to  the  spot.  This 
khan  is  now  in  ruins,  but  was  once  a  large  and  well- 
built  structure.  Close  on  the  north  of  this  khan,  and 
of  the  fountain,  rocky  hills  of  considerable  elevation 
come  down  quite  to  the  lake,  and  form  the  northern 
termination  of  the  plain.  It  is  important  to  add  that 
Quaresmius  expressly  states  that  in  his  day  the  placo^ 
called  by  the  Arabs  Menich  (i.  e.  Minyeh)  was  regard- 
ed as  marking  the  site  of  Capemaum  (Elvcid,  Terr, 
Sonet,  ii,  8G4).  The  mention  by  Josephus  (L(/e,  72) 
of  a  village  called  Kephtxnume^  situated  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  Tarichssa,  will  agree  with 
either  location  of  Capemaum.  Willibald,  however 
(Ffto,  16,  17),  passed  successively,  on  his  way  from 
Tiberias  to  the  Upper  Jordan,  through  Magdala,  Ca- 
pemaum, Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin,  which  would  locate 
Capernaum  at  the  southern  end  of  the  plain,  if  (as  ap- 
pears true)  this  also  contained  Chorazin.  The  latter 
may  have  been  immediately  on  the  shore,  and  Caper- 
naum at  a  little  distance  from  it  (Luke  ix,  57 ;  comp. 
Matt  viii,  18, 19),  as  is  the  case  at  the  southern  spring, 
but  not  the  northem.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
Khan  Minyeh  may  be  found  in  Robinson's  Research  j 
(new  ed.  ii,  403  sq. ;  iii,  344-858).  They  are  chiefly 
founded  on  Josephus's  account  of  the  fountain  and  of 
his  visit  to  Cepharaome,  which  Dr.  R.  would  identify 
with  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on  the  testimo* 
nies  of  successive  travellers  from  Areulfus  to  Quares- 
mius,  whose  notices  Dr.  R.  interprets — often,  it  must 
be  confessed,  not  without  difficulty— in  reference  to 
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Klian  Hinyeb.  The  ibantain  Capharaaam,  which  Jo- 
aephns  mentions  iWcer^  iii,  10,  8)  in  a  very  emphatic 
manner  as  a  chief  scarce  of  the  water  of  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth  and  as  abounding  with  fish,  woald,  how- 
ever, certainly  answer  better  to  the  "  Round  Fountain" 
than  to  a  spring  so  close  to  the  shore  and  so  near  one 
end  of  the  district  as  b  *Ain  et-Tin.  The  claim  of  Khan 
Minyeh  is  also  strongly  opposed  by  a  later  traveller 
(Bonar,  p.  487-41),  as  also  by  Van  de  Yelde  (^Memoir^  p. 
801,  302)  and  Thomson  {Lomd  and  Book,  i,  542  sq.)- 
Another  objection  to  the  site  of  Khan  Minyeh  is  that 
the  ancient  town  of  Cinnereth  appears  to  have  lain 
north  of  Capernaum,  and  in  this  same  plain  of  Genne- 
sareth [see  Cikhbkbth]  ;  from  which  it  is  most  natu- 
ral to  infer  that  Capernaum  lay  at  the  southern  end  of 
tlie  plain  (at  *Ain  el  Mudanwarah),  and  Cinnereth  at 
the  northern  ('Ain  et-Tin).  In  that  case,  the  approach 
of  Christ  and  his  disciples  to  Capernaum  through  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth  (Matt,  xiv,  84)  was  from  the 
north,  the  direction  most  likely  in  coming  fh>m  their 
last  point  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  lake ;  for 
then  the  disciples  would  have  fallen  short  of  their  des- 
tination, owing  to  the  head  wind,  and,  after  landing, 
first  traversed  the  plain.  The  site  of  Abu  Shnsheh, 
however,  is  in  some  respects  more  likely  to  have  given 
name  to  the  plain,  if  that  of  the  ancient  Cinnereth, 
which  will  thus  be  distinguished  trom  the  localities  of 
Capernaum  and  Chorazin.     See  Bethsaida. 

2.  Three  miles  north  of  Khan  Minyeh  is  the  other 
claimant,  Tell  Bum,  contahiing  ruins  (very  extensive, 
according  to  Bonar,  p.  415  sq.)  of  walls  and  founda- 
tions covering  a  space  of  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quar- 
ter wide,  on  a  point  of  the  shore  projecting  into  the 
lake,  and  backed  by  vezy  gently  rising  ground.  The 
shapeless  remains  are  piled  up  in  confusion  all  along 
the  share,  and  are  much  more  striking  than  those  of 
any  other  cit^  on  this  part  of  the  lake.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  houses  were  all  built  of  basalt,  quite 
hlack  and  veiy  compact,  but  rudely  cut.  The  stones 
of  the  temple,  s3rnagogue,  or  church,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  are  of  beautiful  marble,  cut  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north-west  (Thomson,  i,  540).  The  ruins 
are  described  by  Bobinson  (Researchet,  iii,  297  sq.). 
Rather  more  than  three  miles  fiulher  north  is  the  point 
at  which  the  Jordan  enters  the  north  of  the  lake.  The 
ai^uments  in  favor  of  Tell  Hum  date  from  about  1675. 
The  principal  one  is  the  name,  which  is  maintained  to 
be  a  relic  of  the  Hebrew  original — **  Caphar"  having 
given  place  to  ''Tell.**  Dr. Wilson  also  ranges  Jose- 
phus  on  this  side  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii,  189-149).  See 
also  Bitter  (Erdk.  xv,  335-843),  who  supports  the  same 
locality,  as  do  also  Van  de  Yelde,  Bonar,  and  Thom- 
son. Against  Tell  Hum,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fol- 
lowing arguments  seem  almost  conclusive :  (1)  It  is 
not  near  the  boundary-line  between  Zebnlon  and 
Kaphtali,  as  appear*  to  be  required  by  Matt,  iv,  13. 
(2)  It  is  not  likely  to  havo  been  on  the  highway  to 
Damascus  (see  above),  for  the  mountains  are  so  near 
the  shore  as  to  preclude  this,  while  a  thoroughfare  still 
exists  through  the  plain  at  the  south.  (3)  It  is  rather 
too  near  the  head  of  the  lake  for  the  scriptural  notices, 
and  apparently  in  the  wrong  direction  from  the  plain 
of  Gennesareth.  (4)  It  does  not  by  any  means  so  well 
suit  the  indications  in  Joeephus  of  the  position  of  the 
spring  of  Caphamaum  and  village  of  Cephamome : 
for  £1]  the  latter  was  near  a  swampy  ground  (evident- 
ly, from  the  numerous  springs,  in  the  loamy  plain), 
and  at  no  great  distance  ftom  Tiberias  (or,  at  farthest, 
Tarichiea) ;  [2]  the  fountain  was  a  prominent  feature 
M  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  which  extended  along  the 
lake  for  three  miles,  apparently  midway.  To  these  ar- 
guments it  may  again  be  replied :  (n)  The  language  of 
the  Evangelist  respecting  the  proximity  of  the  bound- 
ary-line is  not  to  be  taken  so  strictly,  since  none  of  the 
places  in  question  were  really  situated  on  the  border. 
(5)  There  is  room  enough  for  a  road  along  the  shore 
by  Tell  Htbn,  for  the  shortest  route  to  the  head  of  the 


lake  actually  lies  through  it.  (c)  The  Scripture  no- 
tices most  in  question  relate  to  the  miracle  of  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand,  the  scene  of  which  may  have 
been  on  the  shore  south-east  of  Bethsaida,  beyond  Jor- 
dan, and  in  that  case  Christ's  return  to  Capernaum 
may  have  been  fh>m  the  south  through  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth.  (d)  The  misadventure  of  Josephus  may 
liave  happened  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  and 
the  place  into  which  he  was  borne  was  a  **  village" 
merely,  not  a  large  city  like  Capernaum,  although 
the  name  of  the  latter  may  naturally  have  included 
adjacent  localities,  as  we  know  it  was  extended  to  the 
entire  plain. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  best  to  decide  in 
favor  of  Tell  Hum  as  the  site  of  Capernaum,  in  view 
of  the  similarity  of  name,  and  the  existence  of  exten- 
sive ruins  there ;  and  this  conclusion  is  greatly  con- 
firmed by  the  almost  certain  position  of  Chorazin  at 
Bir-Kerazeh,  a  little  to  the  N.W.  (See  Journal  Sac, 
Lit.  Oct.  1854,  p.  1G2  sq. ;  July,  1855,  p.  854  sq. ;  Bibl. 
Sacniy  April,  1855,  p.  263  sq. ;  Lond.  AthenaUmj  Feb.  24, 
March  31 ,  1866 ;  Stud,  u.  Krit,  1867,  iv).  See  C(90ra21X. 

Capers,  William,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  in  St.  Thomas's 
Parish,  S.  C,  Jan.  £6,  1790.  In  1805  he  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  the  South-Carolina  College,  but 
left  college  before  the  time  of  graduation,  and  began 
the  study  of  law.  He  entered  the  itinerant  ministry 
in  the  South-Carolina  Conference  in  1809,  and  located 
in  1815.  He  was  readmitted  to  the  Conference  in  1818, 
and  was  first  elected  to  General  Conference  in  1820, 
and  was  sent  as  dele^ste  from  the  American  Method- 
Lot  Church  to  the  British  Wesle^^an  Conference  in 
1828.  His  subsequent  posts  of  duty  were,  professor  of 
Evidences  of  Christianity  in  Columbia  College,  1835 ; 
editor  of  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  1836-40 ; 
missionary  secretary  of  the  southern  diWsion  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1840-44 ;  superintendent 
of  colored  missions  in  the  Southern  States  in  1844. 
In  Ma}',  1844,  Dr.  Capers  attended  the  General  Con- 
ference held  at  New  York  as  one  of  the  delegates  of 
the  South-Carolina  Conference.  This  was  the  year  in 
which  the  great  anti-slavery  agitation  in  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  came  to  its  crisis  in  the  division 
of  that  body.  Dr.  Capers  took  the  Southern  view  of 
the  question,  and  from  that  time  till  the  close  of  his 
life  he  was  identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  At  the  General  Conference  of  that 
Church  held  in  1844  he  was  elected  bishop.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  discharge  of  the 
bishop's  ofiice,  which  he  filled  with  pre-eminent  digni- 
ty, diligence,  and  success.  Dr.  Capers  came  of  a  Hu- 
guenot family,  and  his  father  did  gallant  service  in  the 
Be  volution.  His  house  was  one  of  the  homes  of  Asbury 
and  the  early  Methodist  preachers.  In  the  ministry'  his 
rise  was  rapid,  and  his  usefulness  and  popularity  con- 
stantly increased.  His  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  was 
sanctified  by  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  though 
generally  smooth  and  graceful,  was  at  times  powerful, 
and  even  overwhelming.  He  was  always  refined  and 
elevated  in  thought  and  life,  and  labored  with  earnest 
fidelity  for  his  Master's  cause.  His  activity  of  mind 
and  perseverance,  together  with  the  weight  of  his  mor- 
al power,  gave  him  great  influence  in  his  Conference 
and  in  the  Church.  He  died  in  Anderson,  S.  C,  Jan. 
29, 1855.  He  left  no  literarj'  remains  except  an  auto- 
biography (prefixed  to  Dr.  Wightman's  Life  of  Ca- 
pers);  Cntechismi  for  the  Negro  Afissions;  Short  Ser- 
mons and  True  Tales  for  Children  (edited  by  Dr.  Sum- 
mers, Nashville,  18mo).  —  Summers,  Sketches  of  Emi- 
nent Itinerants,  p.  75 ;  Wightman,  Life  of  W.  Capers, 
D.D.  (Nashville,  1859,  12mo);  Sprague,  Annals,  vii, 
460. 

Cape  ToTmi,  the  capital  of  the  English  posses- 
sions at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  erected  into  a  l)ish- 
I  op's  see  of  the  English  Church  in  1847.    The  see  owes 
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Its  existence  to  the  munificence  of  Miss  Bardett  Contts. 
The  first  bishop  was  Robert  Gray,  D.D.,  of  Stockton, 
consecrated  at  Westminster,  June  29, 1847,  who  is  still 
the  incumbent.  The  bishop  of  Cape  Town  is  the  me- 
tropolitan of  the  Anglican  dioceses  in  South  Africa,  of 
which,  in  1867,  there  were  the  following,  besides  Gape 
Town :  NaUl,  established  1868 ;  Mauritias,  1854 ;  Gra- 
ham's  Town,  1856 ;  St  Helena,  1862 ;  Orange  River 
State,  1863;  Central  AfHca,  1868.  The  Wesleyan 
missions  in  the  district  of  Cape  Town  embraced,  in 
1866, 10  circuits,  26  chapels,  12  other  preaching-places, 
9  missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  201  subordi- 
nate paid  and  unpaid  agents,  1510  members,  211  on 
trial  for  membership,  2680  scholars  in  Sunday-schools, 
and  6988  attendants  on  public  worship.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  at  Cape  Town  a  vicar  apostolic  (bishop 
in  partibus),  whose  diocese  embraces  about  half  a  doz- 
en churches. — Landon,  Eccl»  Diet,  ii,  560.    See  Africa. 

Caphar-  (the  Latinized  form  of  the  Heb.  prefix 
"163,  Ke/ar%  the  "  construct  form"  of  Kapfiar\  1W, 
from  the  root  of  the  same  form  8ignif3ring  *'to  cover," 
Geseniue,  Thtiour.  p.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  words 
employed  in  the  Bible  (and  still  oftener  in  later  or 
rabbinical  Hebrew)  to  denote  a  village  or  collection  of 
dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (Reland,  Pakegl.  p.  616). 
See  Ir-.  Stanley  proposes  to  render  it  by  "hamlet" 
{PaksU  App.  §  87),  to  distinguish  its  occurrences  from 
those  of  Chawahj  Chatscr,  Bayith^  and  other  similar 
words.  As  an  appellative  it  is  found  only  three  times : 
1  Chron.  xxvii,  25,  Cant,  vit,  11,  and  1  Sam.  vi,  18  (in 
the  last  the  pointing  being  different,  Ko^pher,  ^Q^) ; 
but  in  neither  is  there  anything  to  enable  us  to  fix  any 
special  force  to  the  word.  In  names  of  places,  it  occurs 
in  Chephar-Ammonai,  Chbphirah,  Caphar-bala- 
MA,  and  those  here  following;  also  Capernaum,  Ca- 
PARCOTi  A,  etc.  But  the  number  of  places  compounded 
therewith  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  shows  that  the 
name  became  a  much  commoner  one  at  a  time  subse- 
quent to  the  Biblical  history.  See  the  words  begin- 
ning with  Kbprar-.  In  Arabic,  the  corresponding 
local  epithet  Kefr  is  in  frequent  use  (see  the  lists  in 
Robinson's  lUaearcKes^  iii,  Append.).— Smith,  s.  v. 

Caphar&bia  (Ka^apapi^),  a  towp  of  Idumsa, 
with  a  very  strong  wall,  surrendered  by  the  citizens 
to  Cerealis,  the  general  of  Vespasian,  after  a  siege  thus 
rendered  unexpectedly  short  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  9,  9). 
ReUnd  (PalcuL  p.  684)  thinlu  it  the  Kephar-Bish  (q. 
v.)  of  the  rabbins ;  but  Schwarz  refers  it  to  the  Ke- 
phar-Abua  (DIHK  1&3)  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Sanhedr.  ii),  and  finds  it  in  the  well  near  Gedor,  in 
Wady  Surar  (meaning  apparently  that  marked  on  Van 
de  Velde's  Map  a  little  south-east  of  Ekron),  which  he 
says  is  still  called  *'tho  Spring  of  Abis."  This  posi- 
tion,  however,  seems  too  northerly. 

Caph&rath.    See  Kephar-Akko. 

Capharbari&cha  (prob.  for  Sis'ia  1&S,  vUloffe  of 
blessing;  but  difibrent  from  the  *' valley  of  blessing" 
[see  Berachah],  named  in  2  Chron.  xx,  26),  a  place 
mentioned  by  Jerome  (^Ep,  86)  as  overlooking  the  des- 
ert of  Sodom,  and  traditionally  held  to  be  the  place 
where  Abraham  interceded  with  Jehovah  for  the  guilty 
cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xviii,  16 ;  xix,  28).  The  name 
also  occurs  (in  various  forms)  in  several  other  ancient 
notices  (Reland,  Palcest.  p.  685).  It  is  probably  the 
modem  Beni  Nairn,  an  eminence  on  very  high  ground, 
three  or  four  miles  east  of  Hebron,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  Researches, 
ii,  189).  The  tomb  of  Lot  has  been  shown  there  since 
the  days  of  Mandovillc  (Trar,  p.  68), 

Capharcotia.    See  Capaecotia. 

Caphardagon.    See  Beth-dagon. 

Caphareocho.    See  Kephar-Akko. 

Capharetsea,  a  village  of  Samaria,  the  native 
plaoe  of  the  heretic  Menander,  according  to  Justin 


Martyr  (Kawaptrata,  Apd,  ii),  but  Eusebins  {Ecdt, 
Hisi,  iii,  26)  cites  the  name  somewhat  differently 
(Kavraparraia),  and  Theodoret  (Compend,  Haret,  Fab. 
ii)  has  Chabrm  (Xa/3pai) ;  so  that  the  place  is  altogeth- 
er doubtful. 

CaphargamSUa  (prob.  viUage  of  the  camel),  a  vil- 
lage said  to  have  been  situated  20  miles  from  jeruaa* 
lem ;  the  native  place  of  the  presbyter  Lucian,  who 
wrote  the  memoir  concerning  the  remains  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, about  the  fifth  century  (Reland,  Palcsst,  p.  688) ; 
but  thought  by  Cotovicus  (/tin.  p.  284)  to  be  the  name 
of  a  person.     See  Capuarsalama. 

Caphamftiim.    See  Capernaum. 

Caphararia.    See  Cafhaborsa. 

Capharoraa,  a  place  (Kavapopffa  for  Ka^apdp- 
(xa)  named  by  Ptolemy  as  a  town  of  Idumsa  west  of 
the  Jordan,  and  thought  by  Reland  (^Palcest.  p.  690)  to 
be  the  Capharctria  (or  Ceperaria)  placed  in  the  P«ti- 
tinger  Table  between  Jerusalem  and  Ashkalon.  See 
Ceperaria.  It  is  possibly  the  same  with  Caphab« 
Zacharia  (q.  v.). 

Caphara&ba.    Sec  Astipatris. 

Capharsal^ama  (Xat^pffaXafid  v.  r.  Xafapffa- 
pafia,  appar.  for  M^^V7  '^BS,  "village  of  peace"),  a 
place  where  Nicanor's  tooops  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Ju- 
das Maccabseus  (1  Mace,  vii,  81).  Joeephus,  in  the 
parallel  account  (Ant.  xii,  10,  4),  calls  it  a  village 
(icw/iiy  Ka^peaXafia),  Reland  suggests  (Palast,  p. 
690)  that  it  may  have  been  the  same  with  the  CofAar 
Gamala  (q.  v.)  where  the  presbyter  Lucian  was  bom, 
or  the  Caphar'Semelia  mentioned  in  his  writings.  Ho 
also  adduces  an  allusion  from  the  Talmud  (Aboda  Sa- 
ra, folio  44,  col.  4)  to  a  wine-growing  village,  Kephttr- 
Salam  (D^IZ)  "^tS),  doubtless  the  same.  From  the  fu- 
gitives in  the  above  battle  having  taken  refuge  in  the 
"city  of  David,"  it  would  appear  to  have  been  near 
Jerusalem ;  hence  it  is  possible  that  it  was  the  village 
near  Siloam  (q.  v.),  the  Arabic  name  of  which  is  Kffr- 
selwdn.  Ewald  places  it  north  of  Ramla,  on  tbe  Sa- 
maritan boundary  (jGesch.  Isr.  iv,  368,  note),  but  this  is 
quite  arbitrary. 

Caphar-Sorech.    See  Sorek. 
Capliart5ba.    See  Kephar-Tebi. 

Caphar-ZacharlSD  ('*  village  of  Zacharias"),  a 
place  mentioned  by  Sozomen  (Jlist.  Eccl.  ix,  17)  as 
lying  in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  apparently 
visited  by  Willibald  on  his  way  from  Gaza  to  Hebron 
(Travels,  p.  20,  Bohn).  It  seems  to  have  been  differ- 
ent fk'om  the  Bath-Zacharias  (q.  v.)  of  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Mace,  vi,  82)  and  Josephus  (^Ant.  xii,  9,  4).  It  is 
probably  tlie  modem  Kefr  Zekaria  (Robinson,  J?f- 
searches,  ii,  84),  a  village  on  the  north  side  of  Wady 
Surot,  opposite  Tell  Zacharia,  about  half  way  between 
Jerusalem  and  Ashkelon  (Van  de  Velde,  Narrative,  ii, 
192).     See  Capharorsa. 

Caphen'atha  (Xa^ci/ada),  a  place  apparently 
close  to  and  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
repaired  by  Jonathan  Maccabeus  (1  Mace,  xii,  37). 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  Kt^^SBS,  haph' 
rntha',  the  Chaldee  word  for  the  wvripe  date  (Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Talm.  col.  1071),  and  thus  has  a  remarkable  corre« 
spondence  with  the  names  of  Bethany  (house  of  dates), 
Bethphage  (house  of  figs),  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
itself,  on  which  the  three  were  situated — all  testifying 
to  the  ancient  fruitfUlness  of  the  place  (comp.  Schwarz, 
Palest,  p.  266). 

CaphSthra  (Ka^f^pa),  a  pretentious  little  town 
(yl/evdoTToXlxyiov)  in  Upper  Idumsea,  apparently  not 
far  ftom  Capharabis  (q.  v.),  taken  and  burnt  by  Cerea- 
lis, the  general  of  Vespasian  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  9,  9). 
The  name  occurs  with  considerable  variety  in  the 
texts  (Ka^f^pafiig,  etc.,  Hudson,  in  loc),  and  Petrus 
Apollonins  (De  excid.  Hieros.  ill,  65)  gives  it  simply 
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is  Ccqjihara,  fnm  which  it  seems  possible  that  the 
Bcriptonl  Chephirah  (q.  v.)  may  be  intended. 

Caphi'ra  (Ka^ipa),  a  place  whose  inhabitants 
retomed  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  19);  evidently  the 
Chephirah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  ii,  25). 

Caph^thozim  (1  Chron.  i,  12).    See  Caphtobim. 

Caph'tor  (Heb.  Kaphtar%  lin»3  [1*n»$  in 
Dent.],  a  cheq)let,  as  in  Amos  ix,  1,  etc. ;  Sept.  Kav- 
ira^octa,yalg.  Qgfpadoeia),  a  maritime  country  thrice 
mentioned  as  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Philistines 
(Dent,  ii,  23;  Jer.  xlvil,  4 ;  Amos  ix,  7),  who  are  once 
called  Caphtorim  (Dent,  ii,  23),  as  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Mizraite  people  of  that  name  (Gen.  x,  14 ;  1  Chron. 
i,  12).  There  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  exact  situation  of  that  countiy  (see 
Simonis,  Onom.  V.  T,  p.  441).     See  Caphtorim. 

1.  The  general  opinion  tliat  Caphthor  was  Cappado^ 
da  (not  the  city  Cappadocia,  or  Caphtora  in  Phoenicia, 
see  Schulta,  Lot.  v,  466)  is,  upon  the  whole,  founded 
more  on  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the 
Septnagint  and  the  Targums,  tlian  on  any  sound  argu- 
ment (see  Bochart,  Phaleg^  iv,  32;  Miller,  Syntagm, 
JTermenetft.  p.  167  sq. ;  Strauss,  ad  Ztphamah,  p.  47). 
Against  this  opinion  have  been  urged :  (1)  The  author- 
ity of  Josephus  {AfU.  i,  6, 2),  who  seems  to  seelt  Caph- 
tor  somewhere  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia ;  (2)  that 
the  Caphtorim  came  originally  ttom.  Egypt,  from 
which  Cappadocia  is  so  far  removed  that  it  seems  high- 
ly improbable  that  an  Egyptian  colony  should  first 
have  emigrated  thither,  and  then  again  removed  to 
Palestine,  still  more  remote;  (3)  that  Caphtor  and 
Cappadocia  are  very  dissimilar  names  (but  see  Heeren 
in  the  CommenU.  Soc.  Gott,  xiii,  33;  JablonsIiLy,  Oputc. 
iii,  1  sq. ;  Gesenins,  Theaaur,  p.  709 ;  Koster,  Erlauter, 
p.  157  sq.)  even  in  sound;  (4)  that  Caphtor  is  (Jer. 
xlvii,  4)  designated  as  an  island  ("^K),  though  "^K  some- 
times aUio  signifies  a  coast.     See  Cappadocia. 

2.  Others  again,  as  Calmet  (^Ditmrt.  tur  VOrigme 
du  Philitliiu,  p.  821),  and  still  more  Lackemacher 
(pb$er.  PkU.  p.  2, 11  sq.),  have  tried  to  prove  that  the 
Philistines  derived  their  origin  Arom  the  island  of 
Crete  (so  RoeenmQller,  Akerth,  II,  ii,  863;  iii,  385; 
Movers,  Phon.  i,  28;  Lengerke,  Ken.  i,  194;  Ewald, 
Geaeh.  fsr,  i,  380;  Tnch,  Gen.  p.  243 ;  Hitzig,  Zu  Zeph. 
ii,  5 ;  Bertheau,  far.  Geach.  p.  167 ;  Knobel,  Gen.  p.  110; 
Delitzsch,  Gen.  p.  290 ;  F&rst,  Handwb,  s.  v.),  because 
-—(1)  Caphtor  is  with  Jeremiah  an  island;  (2)  the 
proper  name  of  the  Philistines  is  C^HIIS,  Keretldm'^ 
*'Cherethites"  (Ezek.  xxv,  16 ;  Zeph.  ii,  5 ;  1  Sam.  x, 
14) ;  (3)  a  city  Aptera  existed  in  Crete  (Strabo,  x,  479 ; 
Pliny,  iv,  20).  The  Sept.,  however,  evidently  makes 
a  distinction  between  the  Caphtorim  and  Cherethim ; 
nor  is  it  probable  either  that  a  small  island  like  Crete 
should  be  able  to  send  forth  thus  early  so  large  a  body 
of  emigrants  as  must  have  landed  on  the  territories  of 
the  Avim,  so  as  to  be  able  to  expel  them  and  take  pos- 
session of  their  country,  or  that  the  Phcenicians  would 
allow  a  seafiuring  race  like  the  Cretans  to  settle  in 
their  vicinity  (see  Hdck,  Krela^  p.  867).     See  Crete. 

3.  By  far  more  probable  is  Calmet's  previous  opin- 
ion (found  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Comment,  on  Gene- 
aia,  but  which  he  afterward  recalled),  that  Caphtor  is 
the  island  of  Cyprva.  From  the  geographical  situation 
of  that  island,  it  may  have  been  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians at  a  ytry  early  period,  and  they  may  have  sent 
colonies  thither,  who  afterward  removed,  from  some 
reason  or  other,  to  the  southern  coast  of  Palestine  bor- 
dering on  Egypt  Swinton  (Jnacr.  Cit.  Oxon.  1750,  p. 
78,  85)  actually  found  on  that  island  an  ancient  Phce- 
nician  coin,  with  the  inscription  which  he  read  "  Kal>- 
dor"  (*n^3a),  not  very  unlike  Kaphtor;  but  in  the 
AUffememe  LU.  Zeitung  (Leipe.  1825,  i,  440)  it  has  been 
proved  that  Swinton  was  mistaken  in  the  reading;  of 
that  inscription  (see  Gesenius,  Mon.  Phan.  ii,  320). 
Opposed  to  this  identification  also  is  the  tact  that  the 


Cyprians  are  elsewhere  (Gen.  x,  4)  called  Chittim  (q. 
v.).     See  Cyprus. 

4.  A  still  more  probable  identification  is  with  cer- 
tain parts  of  Egypt :  either  (1)  the  coast  of  the  Eg^'p- 
tian  Delta  (Stark,  Gaza,  p.  76) ;  (2)  Vamktta  (Saadias, 
Arab.  Vers.,  which  has  "Dimyat;"  Haine,  Oba.  Sac. 
ii,  6, 10) ;  or  (3)  part  of  Morocco  west  of  Ejrj'pt  (Qua- 
trem^re,  Jour,  dea  Savans,  1846,  p.  265).  The  position 
of  the  countr}',  since  it  was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  be  in  Egypt,  or  near  to  it  in 
Africa,  for  the  idea  of  the  south-west  of  Palestine  is 
excluded  by  the  migration  of  the  Philistines.  In  Jer. 
xlvii,  4,  the  expression  ^ItnfeS  "^K  (**  country  of  Caph- 
tor") has  a  wider  signification  than  an  insular  location ; 
for  the  term  "^M  denotes  any  maritime  land,  whether 
coast  or  island,  as  in  the  expression  Gentile  skorea 
(37iaH  "^^H,  Gen.  x,  6),  by  which  the  northern  coasts 

and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  seem  to  be  in- 
tended, the  former,  in  part  dt  least,  being  certainly  in- 
cluded.    It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 

Nile  is  spoken  of  as  a  sea  (fi"^)  by  Nahum  in  the  de- 
scription of  No,  or  Thebes  (iii,  8).  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  expression  in  Jer.  merely  refers  to  the  mari- 
time position  of  the  Philistines  (comp.  Ezek.  xxv,  16), 
and  that  Caphtor  is  here  poetical!}'  used  for  Caphto- 
rim. Forster  (Epiat.  ad  Michael,  p.  17  sq.)  thinks  that 
the  Caphtorim  bad  lived  on  the  Eg}'ptian  coast,  some- 
where about  Damietta  (comp.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  p. 
121,  Bohn).  From  hence  he  supposes  a  colony  of  that 
people,  and  their  brethren  and  easterly  neighbors,  the 
Catlvhim,  had  gone  forth,  in  the  period  between  the 
first  wars  of  the  world  (described  in  Gen.  xiv)  and  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  and  settled  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Palestine,  under  the  name  of  PhUiatinea,  after  having 
expelled  the  Avim  (q.  v.),  who  lived  about  Gaza. 
But  in  subsequent  times,  Forster  thinks,  thtise  new 
Philistines  had  again  sent  a  colony  who  conquered  the 
province  of  Lapethus,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  This 
colony  he  identifies  with  the  Ethiopians,  who  lived, 
according  to  Herodotus  (vii,  88),  upon  the  island. 
'*  Following  out  these  suggestions,  Reginald  Stuart 
Poole  (in  the  Encydnpcedia  Britann'ca,  8th  ed.,  article 
Eg}'pt,  p.  419),  after  a  conjecture  in  Heinii  Disaertt. 
Sacr,  p.  210  rq.,  has  proposed  to  recognise  Caphtor  in 
the  ancient  Ef^ryptian  name  Copioa  (Kon-roc),  which, 
if  literally  transcribed,  is  written  in  the  hieroglyphics 
KebtUy  probably  pronounced  Kubt  (Brugsch,  Gecgr. 
Jnachr.  pi.  xxxviii.  No.  899,  900),  whence  Coptic  Kep- 
to,  Arab.  Kvjt,  The  similarity  of  name  is  so  great 
that  it  alone  might  satisfy  us,  but  the  correspondence 
of  AlTUflToc,  as  if  AZa  yvirroc,  to  I'lPlB?  ''X,  unless  "^K 
refer  to  the  Philistine  coast,  seems  conclusive.  We 
must  not  suppose,  however,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptos: 
it  must  rather  be  compared  to  the  Coptite  nome,  prob- 
ably in  primitive  ages  of  greater  extent  than  under 
the  Ptolemies,  for  the  number  of  nomes  was  in  the 
course  of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim 
stand  last  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in  Gen. 
and  Chron.,  probably  as  dwellers  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
names  next  before  them  being  of  Egyptian,  and  the 
earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples.     See  Egypt. 

**The  migration  of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  all  the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor  or  the 
Caphtorim.  It  thus  appears  to  have  been  an  event  of 
great  importance,  and  this  supposition  receives  support 
from  the  statement  in  Amos.  In  the  lists  of  Gen.  and 
Chron.,  as  the  text  now  stands,  the  Philistines  are  said 
to  have  come  forth  fh)m  the  Casluhim  —  *•  the  Caslu- 
him,  whence  came  forth  the  Philistines  and  the  Caph- 
torim' —  where  the  Heb.  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the 
Philistines  and  Caphtorim  both  came  from  the  Caslu- 
him. Here  there  seems  to  have  l)een  a  transposition, 
for  the  other  passages  are  as  explicit,  or  more  so,  and 
their  form  does  not  admit  of  this  explanation.  The 
period  of  the  migration  must  have  been  very  remote, 
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since  the  Philistines  were  already  established  in  Pales- 
tine in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xxi,  82,  34).  The  evi- 
dence of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  is  indirect, 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  takes  us  yet  farther 
back  in  time.  It  leads  us  to  suppose  tliat  the  Philis- 
tines and  kindred  nations  were  cognate  to  the  Egj^)- 
tians,  but  so  different  from  them  in  manners  that  they 
must  have  separated  before  the  character  and  institu- 
tions of  the  latter  had  attained  that  development  in 
which  they  continued  throughout  the  period  to  which 
their  monuments  belong.  We  find  from  the  sculp- 
tures of  Barneses  III  at  Medlnet  AbCi  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, about  1200  B.C.,  were  at  war  with  the  Philis- 
tines, the  Tok-karu,  and  the  Shayratana  of  the  Sea, 
and  that  other  Shayratana  served  them  as  mercena- 
ries. The  Philistines  and  Tok-karu  were  physically 
cognate,  and  had  the  same  distinctive  dress ;  tiie  Tok- 
karu  and  Shayratana  were  also  physically  cognate, 
and  fought  together  in  the  same  ships.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Tok-karu  are  the  Carians,  and 
the  Shayratana  have  been  held  to  be  the  Cherethim 
of  the  Bible  and  the  earlier  Cretans  of  the  Greeks,  in- 
habiting Crete,  and  probably  the  coast  of  Palestine 
also  (Kncychp.  Brit.  s.  v.  Egypt,  p.  462).  All  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians  than  does  any 
other  group  of  foreign  peoples  represented  in  their 
sculptures.  This  evidence  points,  therefore,  to  the 
spread  of  a  seafiring  race  cognate  to  the  Egyptians  at 
a  very  remote  time.  Their  origin  is  not  alone  spoken 
of  in  the  record  of  the  migration  of  the  Philistines,  but 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Phcenicians  that  thev  came  from 
the  Erythraean  Sea  [see  Arabia],  and  we  must  look 
for  the  primaeval  seat  of  the  whole  race  on  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  Africa,  where  all  ancient  authorities  lead 
us  mainly  to  place  the  Cushites  and  the  Ethiopians. 
See  CusH.  The  difference  of  the  Philistines  from  the 
Eiyptians  in  dress  and  manners  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
evident  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  From  the  Bible 
we  learn  that  their  laws  and  religion  were  likewise  dif- 
ferent f^m  those  of  Egypt,  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
sider our  previous  supposition  as  to  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  peoples  to  which  they  belong  to  be 
positively  true  in  their  particular  case.  It  is  probable 
that  they  left  Caphtor  not  long  after  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  while  they  had  not  yet  attained 
that  attachment  to  the  soil  that  afterward  so  eminently 
characterized  the  descendants  of  those  which  formed 
the  Egyptian  nation.  The  words  of  the  prophet  Amos 
(ix,  7)  seem  to  indicate  a  deliverance  of  the  Philistines 
firom  bondage.  The  mention  of  the  Ethiopians  there 
is  worthy  of  note :  they  are  perhaps  spoken  of  as  a  de- 
graded people.  The  intention  appears  to  be  to  show 
that  Israel  was  not  the  only  nation  which  had  been 
providentially  led  from  one  country  to  another  where 
it  might  settle,  and  the  interposition  would  seem  to 
imply  oppression  preceding  the  migration.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Manetho  speaks  of  a  revolt  and  return 
to  allegiance  of  the  Libyans,  probably  the  Lehabim, 
or  Lul)im,  from  whose  name  Libya,  etc.,  certainly 
came,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  king  of  the  third  dynas- 
ty, Necheroph^  or  Necherochis,  in  the  earliest  age  of 
Egyptian  history,  B.C.  cir.  2600  (Cory,  Anc.  Frag,  2d 
ed.  p.  100, 101)"  (Smith,  DicU  s.v.).    See  Philistine. 

Caph'torim  (Heb.  Kaphtor%m\  Q'^'i'n&S ;  Gen.  x, 
14,  Sept.  ra<p^opuifif  Vulg.  Caphtorim ;  Deut.  ii,  23, 
KainrddoKfQ,  Cappadocet,  A.  V.  "  Caphtorims  ;"  1 
Chron.  i,  12,  Xn^opuifji,  v.  r.  Ka^opui/x,  Caphihorim, 
"  Caphthorim"),  the  inhabitants  of  Caphtor  (q.  v.). 

CaplBtranus,  Johannbs  {Giovanni  de  Capittrano), 
a  Franciscan,  was  bom  at  Capistrano,  in  tlie  Abruzzi, 
June  23, 1385.  Political  troubles,  during  which  he  was 
imprisoned,  led  him  to  quit  the  world,  and  to  assume  the 
Franciscan  habit.  He  led  a  life  of  extreme  austeritv, 
sleeping  only  three  hours  a  da}',  and  eating  but  once 
daily,  without  touching  flesh,  for  thirty-six  ycar<i.  He 
was  made  Inquisitor  at  Rome,  especially  against  the 


Fratricelli  (q.  v.) ;  and  Cave  states  that,  '^heading  tks 
army  of  Crusaders,  as  they  were  called,  he  endeavored 
to  root  out  heresy  by  fire  and  sword,  and  actually 
burned  to  the  ground  eighty-six  villages  of  the  Fratri- 
celli in  Campania."  Pope  Eugenius  IV  sent  him  in 
1439  as  nuncio  to  Sicily,  and  employed  him  at  the 

'  Council  of  Florence  in  seeking  to  effect  a  union  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  In  1448  Nich- 
olas y  sent  him  on  a  crusade  into  Bohemia  and  Hun* 
gary  against  the  Hussites.  After  this  he  stirred  up  J 
crusade  against  the  Turks,  and  in  1456,  putting  him* 

'  self  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  raised  for  the  relief  of 
Belgrade,  then  besieged  by  Mohammed  II,  he  carried 

'  the  standard  in  tlie  ver}'  foremost  of  the  fight,  and  ob^ 
tained  a  completa  victory.  He  died  Oct.  23, 1456,  at 
Villach,  in  Carinthia.  Alexander  YII  beatified  him 
in  1690,  and  he  was  canonized  by  Benedict  XIII  in 
1724.  Among  his  works  are :  (1.)  De  papa  et  concilU^ 
sive  Ecclesia^  auctoritaie,  against  (he  Fathers  of  Baste 
(Venice,  1580,  4 to) ;  and  in  the  Traetatus  Juris  (Ibid. 
1584,  tom.  xiii,  pt.  i,  p.  32): — (2.)  Speculum  clericorum: 
— (3.)  Speculum  con$cienfia:  .'—-(iJ)  De  Canone  panltenti' 
ali  (all  three  in  the  Tract.  Jur.) : — (5.)  De  Excommuni- 

,  caiione  ;  Afairimonio ;  Judicio  Universale ;  Antichritto, 
etc.  —  Cave,  Hist.  IJU,  vol.  ii,  App.  p.  153;  Hoefer, 
Aotiv.  Biog.  GeneraUy  viii,  580 ;  Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints, 
23  Oct ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  HitHory,  period  iu,  §  182 ;  WeUer 
u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Leiikon,  ii,  824. 

Capitation  or  Poll-tax,  among  the  Jews.  Moses 
ordained  (Exod.  xxx,  13)  that  every  Israelite  should 
pay  half  a  shekel ybr  his  sondy  or  person,  as  a  redemp- 
tion, *Hhat  there  might  be  no  plague  among  the  peo- 
ple, when  they  were  numbered."  Many  interpreters 
arc  of  opinion  that  this  payment  was  designed  to  take 
place  as  ofton  as  the  people  were  numbered ;  and  that 
this  payment  of  the  half  shekel  per  head  being  evaded 
when  David  numbered  his  subjects,  God  punished  the 
neglect  with  a  pei<tilence  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  1).  But  it  is 
more  generally  thought  that  Moses  laid  this  tax  on  all 
the  ])eople,  payable  yearly,  for  the  maintenance  of  tha 
tabernacle,  for  the  sacrifices,  wood,  oil,  wine,  flour, 
habits,  and  subsistence  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  In 
our  Saviour's  time  the  tribute  was  punctually  paid. 
See  DiDRACHMA.  The  Israelites,  when  returned  from 
Babylon,  paid  one  third  part  of  a  shekel  to  the  Temple, 
being  disabled,  probably,  at  that  time,  b}-  povert}-,  from 
doing  more  (Nchcm.  x,  82).  The  rabbins  observe  that 
the  Jews  in  gcnenil,  and  even  the  priests,  except  wom- 
en, children  under  tliiiticn  3'ears  of  age,  and  slaves, 
were  liable  to  pay  the  half  shekel.  The  collectors  de- 
manded it  in  the  beginning  of  Kisan,  but  used  no  com- 
pulsion till  the  Passover,  when  they  either  constrained 
its  payment  or  took  security'  for  it.  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
pay  the  half  shekel  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus. — Calmet.     See  Assessment. 

Caplto.WoLFOANO  FABRicirs,  an  eminent  coad- 
jutor of  (Ecolampadius  and  Bucer  in  the  Reformation, 
was  l>om  at  Hagnenau  in  1478,  studied  medicine,  and 
afterward  theology,  and  became  D.D.  at  Freiburg, 
1506.  His  father's  name  was  KOpfstein,  and  he  was 
a  blacksmith,  whence  the  name  Fabricius.  For  a  while 
he  was  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Freiburg,  and  in 
1512  he  t)ecame  parish  priest  at  Bruchsal,  where  he 
studied  Hebrew  with  a  converted  Jew,  made  the  ac- 
qaintance  of  CEcolampadius,  and  was  led  to  the  study 
of  Luther's  writings.  Called  to  the  cathedral  at  Ba- 
sle, he  there  became  intimate  with  Erasmus ;  and  in 
his  lectures  to  the  students  on  Romans  he  showed  re- 
formatory tendencies.  In  1520  he  became  chaplain  to 
Albrccht,  elector  and  archbishop  of  Mayencc,  whom  he 
defended,  gentl}',  against  one  of  Luther's  attacks,  on 
account  of  the  traffic  in  indulgences.  Luther  (Jan.  17, 
1522)  sharply  rebuked  Capito  as  a  time-ser\'er.  Stung, 
and  perhaps  convicted,  Capito  abandoned  Mayonoe 
(1523),  and  took  up  a  prebend  there  which  Leo  X  had 
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glren  him.  At  Strubtn^  Capito'a  prudsiice  led  him  to  . 
nuderaU  the  leal  of  Zell  ani  other  nfbnnen ;  bat  bt 
■oon  became  hiniKlf  irdeat  and  eimeat  id  the  csute.  , 
From  that  time  on  he  wu  one  of  the  most  efficient  of 
all  the  coadjnlon  of  Luthei,  In  1S24  he  mirried.  1b 
1S30  he  took  pjrt  in  prepariDg  tbs  Con/aiK  Ttlrajyiii- 
(aini(q.v.).  11  i>  timidity,  however,  of  ten  drew  on  him 
the  repmchea  of  Luther.  la  15&6  he  had  an  interview 
with  Calvin,  at  which  he  endeavored  to  I  ring  about 
such  a  modi ti cation  of  the  Genevan  viewi  on  the  lub. 
ject  of  the  Lord's  Supper  aa  might  lead  to  a  lietter  un- 
dentandinR  with  the  Lnthersne.  He  died  of  the  plagne 
Id  IMl.  He  wrote  many  works,  among  them  a  Vila 
tEroianipndU.  Eiiarraiiima  in  //uidCUrA  i(  Heteam 
(Straab.  16->6  and  la2e),_  and  ReMponiiu  de  mtwti,  MO- 
trimieiao  etjvt  magittraiiuwrtligimtm  (1537).  Capito 
waa  a  Tery  Isamed  man,  and  waA  in  advance  of  hia 
rontemporaries  alto  in  toleration.  See  Baum,  Capita 
Hud  Balttr,  Stnutlnirg't  K^fomaterrH  (gd  vol.  of  Lt- 
htn  ml  amgaeiUtt  Sckr^fln  der  Vdler  drr  refom. 
Kirdt  [ElbiTfeld,  1800]);  Adami,  fit.  Tltfolog.  il; 
Benog,  Ktal-EwiyUopadit,  i[,  Ml;  Middlelon,  Evia- 
gtSeal  BiogTajJu).  i,  147 ;  BiblialK  Sacra,  Jan.  1861. 

CapitnloricB  (cnpilala,  chapten),  a  term  applied 
especially  lo  the  statutes  of  the  Fiankieh  kings  made 
in  the  auemblies  of  hishope  and  lords  of  the  kingdom, 
and  called  cnpUula  because  publiibed  in  chapters. 
Thebisbops  reduced  intothe  form  of  articles  snch  inlea 
n  they  deemed  neccisorj-,  taken  for  the  moat  part 
from  the  cannnn.  The  temporal  lonta  also  drew  up  on 
their  part  ordinances  token  fiom  the  civil  laws  and 
cnstomn,  which  the  king  afterword  raU fled  and  confirm- 
ed. These  capilolaries  were  In  force  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Those  best  known  are  the  capitulan  of 
Charlemagne  and  Louis  le  Debonnalre,  which  were 
first  collected  by  An«e;,HB  (q.  v,)  A.D.  827.  The  work 
is  divided  into  fonr  book',  to  wblch,  abiiut  845,  Bene- 
dict, a  deacon  of  Majence,  added  some  which  Ansegis 
had  omitted,  together  with  the  capitulars  of  Carloman 
and  Pepin.  In  the  eighth  and  following  centuries. 
bisbopi  were  accustomed  to  give  the  names  of  capitu- 
laiies  to  the  rules  which  tbey  drew  up  from  the  can. 
ens  of  conncils  for  the  regulation  of  their  diacesea. 
Such  capitulariea  had  no  force  beyond  the  particular 
dioc*M  for  which  they  were  made,  except  they  wen 
confirmed  liy  a  provincial  synod,  which  made  them 
binding  on  the  whole  province.  Other  prelstca,  how- 
ever, sl^n]elimes  adopted  the  capitularies  of  particular 
U.<4Mip».  An  edition  of  the  early  capHnlaries  waa 
printed  liy  Baloae  (Paris,  1677,  3  vela,  tto),  reprinted 
and  rs-edited  by  CUnUe,  1780;  the  latest  and  berl 
edition  is  found  in  Perti,  Sdmum.  derm.  Hilt.  {Lrgunij, 
t.  i,  u  (Hanover,  1 836-1  «37).—Farrar,  Ettl.  Did.  s.  v. ; 
Ueno).',  ReaUKiKyit-jiddir,  ii,  563. 

CapniB.     See  Redculin. 

Cappado'cla  (Kninraloina,  explained  by  Herod, 
vii,  72,  as  Persic,  and  lately  thought  by  Lasaen  to  be 
foond  on  inscriptiona  in  the  form  Kalpadhiila:  but 
Benley,  JVonatmnnfea,  p.  117,  interprets  aa  Kiippadat- 
ja,  '-jmivinca  of  good  horses"),  an  ancient  and  the 
eaatrmmort  province  of  Aaia  Minor,  hounded  oi 
north  by  Ponlus,  on  the  eaat  by  the  Eupbmtea  and 
ArmtnLi  Jlinor,  on  the  aoutb  by  Mount  Taurua  (be- 
yond which  are  Cilicia  and  Syria),  and  on  the  west  liy 
PhD-gianndGaUtia(Strabo,"xii,  p.  SSaaq. :  Ptolemy, 
V,  6;  Pliny,  vi,  X).  The  country  is  mountainous  and 
alnunds  in  water,  and  waa  celebrated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  for  its  fine  pastures,  and  for  its  excel- 
lent loved  of  han■e^  aiiacii,  and  sheep  (Strabo,  xii,G39; 
Soiin.  47).  The  Inhabitants  were  notorious  for  their 
dubieaa  and  i4ce  {Isidor.  Pelus.  I,  SSI  t  iv,  1S7j  Jus- 
tin. xx:<Tiii,  a ;  comp.  Porphyrog.  71™.  I,  2).  They 
were  called  "Syrians"  (comp,  Jablnn^ky,  Dr  lingua 
lifeaam.  in  hui  Opoie.  iii,  1  sq. ;  Gesm.  .Vrm.  Pkn  n.  p.'  ]  1) 
hi  the  age  of  Herodotuj  (1,72;  r,  49),  and  even  in  Rlrs- 
bo'sdays  they  bore  the  name  of  AiuEuirt'fwr,  or  "Whits 
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Syrians"  (zii,  p.  644),  in  contradistinction  to  those 
dwelling  beyond  the  Taurus,  whose  complexion  waa 
darkened  by  the  sun  (Strabo,  xvi,  787).  By  the  an- 
cient interpreters  (see  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  676)  they  were 
thought  lo  be  meant  by  "the  land  of  Caphtor"  (q.  v.); 
but  the  ancient  name  of  Cappadocia  was  Katpaiui  or 
Kalapalvta  (Rawlinson,  Joum.  a/Ihe  Aiiat.  Soc.  xi, 
I,  96).  Cappadocia  waa  subjugated  by  the  Persians 
under  Cyrua,  but  after  the  time  of  Alexander  Iho 
Great  it  had  kinga  of  ita  own,  although  tribntaij  to 
the  Seleucidie.  Ita  geographical  limits  on  the  vest 
and  north  were  variable.  In  early  times  the  name 
reached  as  fiir  northward  as  the  Euxine  Sea. .  The  re. 
gion  of  Cappadocia,  viewed  in  this  extent,  constituted 
two  aatrapiea  under  the  Persians,  and  afterward  two 
independent  monarchies.  One  was  Cappadocia  on  the 
Pontua,  the  other  Cappadocia  near  the  Taurua.  Here 
we  have  the  germ  of  the  two  Roman  provinces  of  Pon- 
tua and  Cappadocia.  See  Pontis.  Several  of  the 
monarchs  who  reigned  in  Cappadocia  Proper  bore  the 
name  of  Ariarathea  (q.  v.).  One  of  them  is  mentioned 
in  1  llacc.  xv,  22.  The  last  of  these  monarchs  waa 
called  ArcheUua  (see  Joseph.  .,4nf.  xvi.  4,  6).  He  was 
treacherously  treated  by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who 
reduced  hie  kingdom  to  a  province  A.D.  17,  including 
what  was  ancienliy  called  Lesser  Armenia  (Tacit.  Aim. 
ii,  4! ;  Dio  Cass.  Ivii,  17).  Christianity  was  very  eariy 
propagated  in  Cappadocia,  tor  the  apostle  Peter  namoa 
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(t  Pet.  i,  1).  Cappadociani  (prop.  Kmn 
KainraoJea.)  wera  present  at  Jerusalem  on  Che  day 
of  Fenlecost  (Acts  ii,  9).  The  Jewish  community  in 
this  region  doubtless  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Chris- 
tian 1  and  the  former  may  probably  be  traced  to  the 
first  introducIioD  of  Jewish  colonists  into  Asia  Minor 
by  Seltncus  (Josephns,  Ant.  xil,  3,  4).  The  Roman 
period,  through  the  growth  of  large  cities  and  the  con- 
struction of  niadf,  would  aflonl  increased  facilities 
for  the  spread  both  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  It 
slionld  be  obaerved  that  Cappadocia  was  easily  ap^ 
preached  from  the  diroction  of  Palestine  end  Syria  by 
meana  of  the  paas  called  the  Cilieian  Galer,  which  led 
up  through  the  Taurus  from  the  low  coast  of  Cilicia, 
and  that  it  was  connected,  at  least  under  the  later  em- 
perors, by  good  rosds  with  the  district  lieynnd  the  Eu- 
phrates (see  J'enng  CycLrpadia,  s.  v.;  Smith,  Diet,  of 
C'toH.  Gtogr.  s.  v.).     See  Asia  Minor. 


CoLa  vT  CippadfvEa. 
Cappadocia  was  one  of  the  seven  provinces  assigned 
to  the  diocese  of  Pontua,  at  its  erection,  by  ConstantinB 
the  Great  and  Conslantiua.  Under  the  emperor  Va- 
Icns  the  province  of  Cappadocia  waa  divided  into  tb« 
provinces  of  Cappadocia  Prima  and  Secunda,  which 
inat  was  liy  the  emperor  Justinian  subdivided,  the  new 
I  province  being  styled  Cappadocia  Tertia,  and  having 
for  its  metropolitan  see  Mocisau^  or,  na  it  was  tbeneo- 
forward  Mylcd,  Juatinianopolis.  The  chiersee  of  the 
second  Cappadocia  waa  Tyana,  and  of  the  firat,  Cbsb- 
ros.  which  laat  church  was  the  mother  and  head  of  the 
whole  Pontic  diocese.     See  Cxbahea. 

CBppel(CAppELLua1,  Jacques,  a  learned  French 
Prolealant  divine,  was  Ixim  at  Kcnnes  in  »1arcb,  1570, 
of  an  ancient  and  honomble  family,  which  produced 
many  theologians,  jurists,  and  statesmen  in  the  fif- 
teenth, sixteenth,  and  eeventeenth  centuries.  He  be- 
came pastor  at  Sedan,  and  in  1599  professor  of  He- 
hnti  at  the  academy  there,  and  afterward  of  theolo- 
gy, which  poet  he  held  until  his  death,  September  7, 
ih'ii.     Among  bis  numerous  writings  are,  L<i  Livra 
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da  Babel,  ou  Vhistcire  du  Siege  Bomain  (Sedan,  1616| 
8vo) ;  HittoricB  EccUdastica  CenUtria  quinque  (Sedan, 
1622f  4to).  After  his  death  appeared  his  ObeerwUiones 
M»  N.  T,  exceptia  A  ct.  et  Apocalypt,  procurante  fratre 
Ludovico  CofpeUo  (Amst.  1(377,  4to) : — ObtervaUonea  in 
libra*  Vet.  Test,  (in  L.  Cappers  Commeniarii^  Amst. 
1689,  foL).  A  list  of  his  M'orks  is  given  by  Niceron, 
xxii,  405.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate^  viii,  615 ; 
Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  s.  v. 

Cappel  (Cappellus),  Louis,  younger  brother  of 
the  foregoing,  was  born  near  Sedan,  October  15, 1585. 
In  1609  the  church  in  Bordeaux  provided  Ainds  for 
him,  and  he  spent  four  years  in  travel  and  study  in 
England,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  In  1618  he  became 
professor  of  Hel)rew,  and  in  1638  (with  Amyraldus  and 
PlaCBUs)  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Saumur.  He 
was  a  pious  Christian,  a  most  learned  theologian,  and 
a  thorough  Protestant  in  a  time  of  great  trial.  Be- 
eides  his  theological  and  exegetical  writings,  he  is 
chiefly  memorable  for  his  controversy  with  Buxtorff 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel  points.  His  view 
was  published  in  his  ArecMum  punetionia  revelatum 
(1623 ;  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  his  Comm.  et  Nota 
Criticce,  Amst.  1689).  It  was,  that  these  points  were 
invented  by  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  some  six  hundred 
years  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  whereas 
Buxtorif  held  them  to  be  coeval  with  the  language. 
The  opinion  of  Cappellus  has  since  been  generally  re- 
ceived. His  greatest  work  was  the  Cridca  SaerUj  con* 
taining,  among  many  other  learned  and  valuable  dis- 
sertations, a  collection  of  various  readings  and  errors 
which  had  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Bible.  He  was 
occupied  thirty-six  years  upon  this  work,  which  the 
Protestants  so  much  disliked  that  they  hindered  the 
impression  of  it,  and  it  was  not  given  to  the  public  un- 
til 1650,  when  John,  his  son,  who  joined  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  obtained  leave  of  the 
king  to  print  it.  Buxtorff  (the  son)  criticised  it  sharp- 
ly, and  also  bitterly  attacked  Cappellus  for  bis  theory 
of  the  vowel  points  in  his  Tractatui  de  Puncianan  Ori- 
gine,  etc.  (Basel,  1648 ;  dd  part  1651,  4to).  Cappellus 
replied  in  a  Justa  defetuio  (printed  in  later  editions  of 
the  Critica  Sacra).  He  fiu'ther  published,  on  the  text 
of  the  O.  T.,  Diatriba  de  veris  et  Antiquie  Ebraorum  li- 
terii  (Amst.  1645, 12mo),  in  reply  to  Buxtorff.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Crit.  Sac.  appeared  at  Halle  (1775-86)  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  In  1610  he  visited  Oxford.  He  died  at 
Saumur,  June  18, 1658.  Among  his  other  works  are, 
Hittoria  ApottoUca  iUustrata  (Geneva,  1634,  4to ;  and 
in  the  London  edition  of  the  Critica  Sacra,  1660): — Spi- 
eiiegium  post  messem,  a  collection  of  criticisms  on  the 
New  Testament  (Geneva,  1632, 4to) : — De  critica  nuper 
a  se  edka  ad  Rtv.  vtrum  D,  Jacob,  Usseriunk,  Armaca- 
num  in  Hibernia  Episcopum,  Epistola  Apologet.  (Salm. 
1651,  4to) : — CammeniarU  et  Nota  Critica  in  Vet.  Test. 
(Amst.  1689,  fol.).  A  fuU  list  is  given  by  Haag,  /.a 
France  Protestante,  iii,  199 ;  in  Niceron,  vol.  xxii ;  and 
also  in  the  edition,  by  his  son,  of  his  Comment,  et  Notes 
Critical  in  V.  T.  (Amst  1689,  fol.),  which  also  gives  bi- 
ographical sketches,  under  the  title  De  Cappellorum 
Gente,  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Cappel  fam- 
ily. His  Correspondence  with  Usher  is  given  in 
Parr's  Collection  of  Usher's  Letters.  He  also  wrote 
Chronoiogia  Sacra  (1655,  4to),  reprinted  among  the 
prolegomena  of  Walton's  Polyglot.  —  Iloefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  UeneralCj  viii,  615 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldopadle,  ii, 
566. 

Captain  is  the  rendering,  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  of 
numerous  Heb.  and  several  Greek  words,  of  which  the 
following  only  require  special  elucidation.  For  the 
•^•13,  kari',  rendered  "captoins,"  2  Kings  xi,  4,  19, 
see  Cherbthites. 

(1.)  As  a  purely  military  title,  captain  answers  to  *)'0, 
tar,  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and  x*^tapx®C  (tribunuJ)  in 
the  Roman.    See  Army.    The  "  captain  of  the  guard" 


(frrpaTOTTiSdpx'lc)  spoken  of  in  Acts  xxviii,  16  was 
the  Praetorian  presfed.  See  Chronology,  p.  812,  b. 
(2.)  'pXp,  hatiin\  which  is  occasionally  rendered 
captain^  applies  sometimes  to  a  military  (Josh,  x,  24 ; 
Judg.  xi,  6, 11 ;  Isa.  xxii,  8 ;  Dan.  xi,  18),  sometimes 
to  a  civil  command  (e.  g.  Isa.  i,  10 ;  iii,  6) :  its  radical 
sense  is  division^  and  hence  decision  without  reference 
to  the  means  employed :  the  term  illustrates  the  double 
office  of  the  CdBtS,  shcphet'j  or  dictator  ('*  judge").  See 
Judge. 

(8.)  U'^Vlj,  shaSsh'  (Exod.  xiv,  7;  xv,  4;  2  Sam. 
xxiu,  8;  1  Kings  ix,  22;  2  Kings  ix,  25;  x,  25;  xv, 
25;  1  Chron.  xi,  11 ;  xii,18;  2  Chron.  viii,  9 ;  "lord," 
2  Kings  vii,  2,  17,  19;  Ezek.  xxiii,  28;  "prince," 
Ezek.  xxiii,  15),  prop,  a  third  man,  L  e.  one  of  three, 
Gr.  rpt(rrari7C)  a  higher  order  of  soldiers,  who  fought 
fh>m  chariots,  ckeariot-soarriors  (Exod.  xiv,  7;  xv:  4; 
1  Kings  ix,  22 ;  civa/Sarai,  vapafiaTaij  Hom.  Jliad, 
xxiii,  82 ;  Enrip.  Supplic.  679) ;  employed  also  for  the 
body-guard  of  kings  (1  Kings  ix,  22;  2  Kings  x,  25; 
1  Chron.  xi,  11 ;  xii,  18).  The  Sept.  has  rpuTTdratf  i. 
e.  according  to  Origen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (in  the 
Catence),  *'  soldiers  fighting  from  chariots,"  and  so 
called  because  each  chariot  contained  three  soldiers, 
one  of  whom  managed  the  horses,  while  the  other  two 
fought  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch,  Isr.  ii,  81).  For  although 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  usually  but  one,  or  at 
most  two  appear  in  the  war-chariots,  yet  occasionally, 
as  certainly  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  in  addition  to 
the  driver  and  the  warrior,  an  armor-bearer  or  umbrel- 
la-bearer b  depicted  as  standing  in  the  chariot,  who 
might  properly  be  termed  temaritts,  or  a  third  man. 
See  Chariot.  It  is  true  the  Hebrew  army  did  not 
originally  consist  of  cavalry,  although  chariots  were 
in  use  among  the  Canaanites,  and  the  first  occurrences 
of  the  term  VS*^^^  are  in  connection  with  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  but  at  a  later  date  a  chariot-squadron  was  or- 
ganized (1  Kings  X,  26;  comp.  ix,  9;  v,  6;  2  Sam. 
viii,  4).  Consequently,  it  is  not  strange  that  among 
the  battalions  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  8) 
there  should  be  named  aa  a  prominent  hero  the  leader 
of  these  shoiishim  C^ai^'tt  OK-n,  or,  rather,  O'^di^'M ; 
comp.  Gesenius,  Lehrgeh.  p.  525;  BOtticher,  Spec.  p. 
38  sq. ;  Ewald,  Gramm.  Htb.  5th  ed.  §  152,  c.  177  a). 
Solomon's  chariot-men  fl^^isb^)  arc  mentioned  (I 
Kings  ix,  22 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  9)  as  next  to  the  prosfects 
of  his  chariot-force  (i£?*1  "^^^b).  After  the  tiroes  of 
Solomon  there  certainly  were  chariot-combatants  (eoe- 
dcaii)  as  royal  officers  in  the  northern  kingdom,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Jehu  runners  and  charioteers  (Q'^2C'n}l 
d'^dbrn;^)  formed,  as  it  were,  the  king's  Praxtorian 
cohort  (2  Kings  x,  25);  and  the  chief  of  these  Praeto- 
rians (called  by  eminence  U'^Ptt'H  or  *f?B*^  d?^) 
was  among  the  most  noble  of  the  regal  attendants  (q. 
d.  adjutant-general).  Accordingly,  Joram  had  an  of- 
ficer of  this  title,  "on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned" 
(2  Kings  vii,  2, 17, 19);  Jehu's  charioteer  was  Bidkar 
(2  Kings  ix,  26) ;  and  Pekah  held  this  eminent  office 
under  Pckahiah  (2  Kings  xv,  25\  Others,  however 
(after  Drusius),  hold  that  the  d'^?l§  was  merely  the 
third  officer  in  rank  after  the  king,  or  commanded  a 
third  part  of  the  army  (comp.  the  Roman  tertiarii).  So 
the  Greek  glossarists  (ap.  Drusius  ad  Ezech.  and  in 
Fragm.  Vet,  interpr.  Gr.  p.  145 ;  Schleusner,  Nov.  The- 
saw.  8.  V.  rpiorarTiQ ;  Dufresne,  Glossar,  s.  v. ;  see 
RosenmQller,  Scholia  ad  Exod.  xiv,  7).  See  Chief 
OF  Three. 

(4.)  The  "  captain  of  the  Temple"  (arparjjybs  rov 
ifpoi"'),  mentioned  by  Luke  (Acts  iv,  1 ;  v,  24)  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  priests,  was  not  a  military  officer,  but 
superintended  the  guard  of  priests  and  Lovites  who 
kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple.  The  '^  captains" 
mentioned  Luke  xxii,  4,  were  probably  his  aubaltema* 
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Tbe  office  appean  tobave  csiited  from  in  early  dale  ; 
tbe  "prieeti  that  kept  the  door"  (3  Kingiiii,9i  xxv, 
le)  are  described  by  JoMpbo)  (AiU.  x,  8,  fi)  u  "tbe 
officen  gnardinB  the  Temple"  (toi'C  f  HXdaaovroe  rii 
itp^ih'tf'uvac):  anotipeaccurain^Macc.  iiJ,  l,ofa 
pnefect  of  tbe  Temple  {wpotrariK  roi  i<poN) ;  thia  of- 
dccr  it  styled  n-punt^dc  or  captain  bv  Joeepbns  {Ant, 
11,6,2;  JFar,Ti,5,  B);  aiidiiithoMi»hna(JfiilifaiA, 
1,  5  S)r3!TinO\'*,"tliB  captain  of  the  mountain  of 
the  Temple;"  his  datv,  u  described  in  tbe  place  last 
qaoted,  was  to  visit  the  posta  doripg  the  niRht,  and 
see  that  tlie  eentriei  wen  doing  their  duty  (comp.  1 
Chron.  ix,  11;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  IS;  xxxv,  8,  9;  j«r. 
IX,  I).     See  Templk. 

Tbe  rank  or  power  of  an  Inraelitiah  captain  was  des- 
ignated by  the  nnmbei  of  men  under  his  command,  as 
captain  of  fifty,  or  captain  of  a  thousand  [comp.  Ceh- 
tdriud];  and  the  commander  or  chief  of  the  whole 
array  was  called  the  captain  of  the  host  (q.  v.).  The 
diviilona  of  the  army  were  n^nlated  in  aome  meunre 
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by  the  division  of  families,  as  the  beads  of  (kmilie* 
were  usually  officers.  Captains  ofhnndnds,  or  larger 
compuiiea,  «ei«  probably  what  would  be  called  in 
modem  phrase  staff-officers,  and  formed  the  councils 
of  war.  See  Wan.  Sametimes  dittinKuisbed  men 
irha  Kere  not  Kebrena  were  promoted  to  high  itatioos 
in  tbe  anny  (Deul.  i,  15 ;  1  Chron.  liil,  1 ;  2  Chron.  ' 
iiv,  6;  2  Sam.  zxiii,  39).     See  Officer. 

God  is  called  Captain  ("  Prince")  of  Ike  ffot/  (-t^ 
X^xri,  Dan.  viii,  11),  not  as  equivalent  to  "Lcrd  of 
I1«U,-'  but  because  be  is  the  bead  and  protector  of 
his  people.  So  in  tbe  N.  T.  oar  Lord  is  called  CHptaln 
of  his  people's  salvation  (ppXTy^'i  '"Sc  ifiunjpinc  ai- 
riv,  Heb.  U,  10),  because  he  is  the  beginner,  source, 
and  author  of  their  salvation,  the  bead  of  bis  Church, 
which  he  condacts,  wltb  and  in  himself,  to  blataednesa 
(camp.  Josh.  V,  14).     See  Jehovab. 

Captive  (properly  '313,  ihtbi';  Gr.  oi^/iaXiuraf) 
is  diAtingnisbed  fh>m  a  priscner  (q.  v.)  or  one  In  bond' 
age(q.  v.).     See  Cai-tivity.    Various  Indignities  and 


cmeltle*  were  inflicted  on  thoae  who  bad 
the  misfbrtane  to  be  taken  captive  in 
war.  Those  who  anrrendered  were  led 
oat  with  halters  u  if  for  execnUon  (I 
KiuA  IX,  S9).  See  Bkhtstuii.  On 
same  occasions  particular  distri< 
marked  out  with  a  line  for  destruction 
(2  Sam.  viii,  2).  The  victors  set  their 
tttt  upon  the  necks  (q.  t.)  of  the  cap- 
tured kings  and  nobles  (Josh,  x,  !4), 
or  mutilated  their  persons  by  cutting 
off  tholr  thumbs,  toes,  or  ears  (.ludg.  i, 
7 :  2  Sam.  iv,  13;  Ezek.  xxiil,  2a^) ;  and 
sometimes  they  put  out  their  eyes  (q. 
V.)  by  passing  a  red-hot  iron  over 
them,  or  lilerall}'  scooped  or  dug  them 
out  of  their  sockets  (2  Kings  ixv,  7 ; 
Isa.  Ixi,  I).  These  cruelties  are  still 
prsctised  under  some  of  tbe  despotic 
govemmenia  of  the  Eastern  countries. 
See  PtmisuHRn'.  It  was  the  barba- 
rons  custom  of  the  conquerors  of  those 
time*  to  iBspend  their  unhappy  cap- 
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Uvea  by  the  hand  (Lam.  v,  IS),  and  tito  to  mihe  them  '  ment  of  tribute.     Bat  if  in  inch  a  case  the  kings  re. 
boir  down  thst  tiiey  might  go  aver  them  (laa.  li,  23)  ;    belled,  they  were  trcatiid  vlth  the  greiteat  Kveritjr 
aometimeslhey  were  thrown  among  thoms,  were  Mwn  ■  (Gen.  xiv,  4-11;  S  King*  xxiii,  84;  xxiv,  1-14;  lu. 
■sunder,  b«aten  to  pieces  with  Chieehtng  instruments,    zxiv,  2 ;  Jei.  ix,  G,  6).     See  TRitriipn. 
or  had  iinposed  apon  thtm  tbe  severest  and  most  labo-  | 

tjaiu  occupations  (Jndg.  vill,  7;  2  Sam.  lii,  81;  1  Captivity  (properly  soma  form  of  the  root  h^O, 
Chron.  XX,  3).  The  soldiers  who  were  taken  vere  de-  thidxA',  to  (ate  captire;  bat  frequently  expressed  by 
prived  of  all  their  property  and  sold  naked  into  serri-  other  Heb.  words).  The  fbllowing  acconnt  is  chiefly 
tilde.  When  the  city  was  t^ken  by  aaaault,  all  tlie  (compiled  ttoia  the  articles  in  Kitto  and  Smith,  s.  v. 
men  were  slain ;  the  women  and  children  were  carried  Tbe  bondage  (q.  v.)  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  their  snb- 
awsy  captive,  and  sold  at  a  very  low  price  (Isa.  xx,  Jugation  at  different  time*  by  the  Philistines  and  other 
iii,  4;  xlvii,  3;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  9-16;  F»a.  xiiv,  12;  nations  [see  JvcaKs],  are  sometimes  included  under 
Uic.  l,llj  Jodiii,  3).     See  Sibue.     Sometimes  the    the  above  title;    and  the  Jews  tbemselTcs,  perhaps 
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conqueror  stripped  the  wretched  prisoners  n 
shaved  their  heads,  and  made  them  travel  in  thai 
dition,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun  by 
and  the  chilling  cold  of  the  nighL  Nor  wore  w 
exempted  f^m  this  treatment  (Isa.  iii,  17).  To  tbeni 
this  was  the  height  of  indignity-,  as  well  as  of  crneltj', 
especially  to  those  descritwd  by  tho  prophets,  who  had 
indulged  themselves  in  ail  manner  of  delicacies  of  liv- 
ing, and  all  the  superfluities  of  ornamental  dress,  and 
even  whose  faces  had  hardly  ever  been  exposed  to  the 
tight  of  men.  Women  and  children  wen  also  exposed 
to  treatment  at  which  bamanity  shudders  (Nah.  iii,  6. 
6;  Zech.  xiv,  3;  Eath.  iii,13;  2  Kings  viii,  13 ;  Tsa. 
cxxXTli,9ilBB.xiii,l(>,18;  2  Kings  xv,  IS;  Hoe.  xiii, 
16;  Amos  i,  IS).  Sometimes  the  people  were  carricil 
into  captivity,  and  transplanted  to  distant  countries; 
this  waa  the  case  with  the  Jews  (Jer.  xx,  6 ;  xxxix, 
9,10;  xl,7;  g  Kings  xxiv,  12-ie).  In  some  cases  the 
conquered  nations  were  merely  made  tributarv  (S  Sam. 
viii,  6;  2  Kings  xiv,  14).  To  be  tributary,  however, 
was  considered  a  great  i;{nomiay,  and  was  a  lourcc  of 
reproach  to  tbe  idol  deities  of  the  conatries  wlio  n-sra 
thus  subjected  (2  Kings  xix,  8, 13).  it  was  likewise  a 
custom  among  the  heathens  to  carry  in  triumph  the 
images  of  the  gods  of  such  nations  as  they  had  van- 
qaiahed  (Isa.  xlvi,  1,  2;  Jer.  xlviii,  T;  Dan.  xi,  8; 
Amoa  i,  15).  Still  farther  to  show  their  absolute  su- 
periority, tbe  victorious  sovereigns  used  to  change  the 
names  of  the  monarcbs  whom  they  subdued  (2  Kings 
xxiv,17;  2Chron.xxxv,21,22;  xxxvi,4;  Dfln.i,7). 
The  conquerors,  however,  were  not  always  destitme 
of  humanity.  In  many  instances  they  permitted  the 
conquered  kings  to  retain  their  authority,  onlj-  requir- 
ing ^m  them  the  promise  of  good  faith  and  the  pay- 


captivities  as  fbur — the  Babylo- 
nian, Median,  Grecian,  and  Ro- 
man   (Eisenmenger,    Eatdtctta 
Judmlkam,  i,  T48).     But  the  pop- 
ular distinction  usually  coirfines 
(he  term  to  the  conquest  artd 
dispersion  of  tbe  "  ten  northern" 
tribes  by  the  Assyrians,  the  sub- 
sequent deportation  of  the   rc- 
.j  maining   "two  tribes"   by  the 
7}iL    Babylonians,  and  the  final  dismp. 
-^  ■■       of  tho  entire  Jewish  polity 
"'"""■"^—  by  the  Romans.     See  Captivb. 

The  word  Caplmif,  as  applied  to  the  people  of  Isra- 
1,  has  tieen  appropriated,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
lur  languaice,  to  mean  Expatriation.  The  violent  re- 
Dovai  of  the  entire  population  of  ■  city,  or  sometimes 
ven  of  a  district,  is  not  an  uncommon  event  in  in- 
lent  history.  As  a  measure  of  policy,  no  objection  to 
b  on  the  ground  of  humanity  was  felt  by 
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parijon  vith  that  of  selling  a  tribe  or  nation  into  sla- 
very. Every  such  destruction  of  national  existence, 
even  in  modem  times,  is  apt  to  be  embittered  by  the 
simultaneous  disruption  of  reli^oua  bonds ;  hut  in  the 
ancient  world,  the  positive  sanctity  attributed  to  spe- 
cial [daces,  and  the  local  attachment  of  Deity,  made 
expatriation  doubly  severe.  The  Hebrew  people,  for 
instance,  in  msny  most  vital  points,  could  no  longer 
obey  their  sacred  law  at  all  when  personally  removed 
Jerusalem  ;  and  in  many  others  they  were  forced 
>3ify  It  by  reason  of  their  chanpa  of  circnmstan- 
Two  principal  motives  impelled  conquering  pow. 
bus  to  transport  families  in  the  mass;  first,  the 
desire  of  rapidly  filling  with  a  valuable  population 
cities,  built  for  pride  or  for  policy ;  next,  the  de- 
termination to  breali  up  hostile  organiiations,  or  dan. 
IS  remiiiiscencee  of  post  greatness.  Both  might 
times  bo  combined  in  tho  same  act.  To  attain 
the  former  object,  the  skilled  artisans  would  In  partic- 
lar  be  carried  off;  while  the  latter  was  Iwtter  effected 
y  transporting  all  the  families  of  the  highest  bhrth, 
nd  atl  the  well-trained  soldiery.  The  Greeks  used 
le  special  epithet  ovnmratrroi  for  a  population  thai 
amoved  (Herod,  vi,  93,  passim). 
I.  As9iKiA»  Captivity  of  "Ibbael."— 1.  /(•  Oc- 
cuiretKt. — Thekli^om  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three 
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Assyria.  Pul  or  Sardana- 
palua,accDTdingtoH.  Raw- 
linson  (fluUint  of  Atsyrian 
Biitory,  p.  14  ;  but  comp. 
G.  Rawlineon,  Berodahu,  i, 
4 66), imposed  a  tribute, B.C. 
cir.  762,  upon  Henahem  (1 
Chron.  T,  26,  and  2  Kings 
XV,  IB).  TigUth  ■  I^Ieser 
carried  away,  B.C.  cir.  738, 
the  tranaJordanio  tribes  (t 
ChroD.v,2e)  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Galilee  (2  Kings 
zv,  29 ;  compare  Isa.  ii,  t) 
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to  Assyria.  Sbalnumeser  twice  invaded  (2  Kings  xvii, 
8,  5)  the  kingdom  which  renuuned  to  Uoshea,  took  Sa- 
flaaria,  B.C.  720,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and  car- 
ried Israel  away  into  Assyria.  See  Hoshea.  In  an 
inscription  interpreted  by  Rawlinson  (Herodotus^  i,  472), 
the  capture  of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  king  Sargon  (Isa. 
XX,  1)  as  his  own  achievement.  The  cities  of  Sama- 
ria were  occupied  by  people  sent  from  Babylon,  Cu- 
thah,  Ava,  Ilamath,  and  Sepharvaim ;  and  Halah,  Ha- 
Im»',  Hara,  and  the  river  of  Gozan  became  the  seats  of 
the  exiled  Israelites.     See  Israel,  kingdom  of. 

The  theory  of  this  history  is,  that  in  the  time  of 
these  conquering  monarchs  Assyria  was  rapidly  rising 
into  power,  and  to  aggrandize  Nineveh  was  probably 
a  great  object  of  policy.  It  is  therefore  credible,  as 
Tiglatb-Pileser  had  received  no  particular  provocation 
from  the  Israelites,  that  he  carried  off  those  masses  of 
population  to  stock  his  huge  city  with.  His  success- 
or Shalmaneser  made  the  Israelitish  king  Hoshea  trib- 
ntar}'.  When  the  tribute  was  withheld,  he  attacked 
and  reduced  Samaria,  and,  by  way  of  punishment  and 
of  prevention,  transported  into  Assyria  and  Media  its 
king  and  all  the  most  valuable  population  remaining 
to  the  ten  tribes  (2  Kings  xvii,  6).  That  he  did  not 
carry  off  all  the  peasante  is  probable  from  the  nature 
of  the  case ;  Hengstenberg,  however,  maintains  the 
contrary  (^Gemtmeness  of  the  Peniateuch,  i,  71  sq.  Edinb. 
tr.).  The  families  thus  removed  were  in  a  great  meas- 
ure settled  in  veiy  distant  cities,  many  of  them  proba- 
bly not  far  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  colonies  from  Babylon  and  Susis  (2  Kings 
xvii,  24).     See  Assyria. 

2.  Condition  of  the  Aujfrian  Captives, — This  was 
probably  not  essentially  different  in  ita  external  cir- 
cumstances from  that  of  their  Jndaito  brethren  sub- 
sequently during  the  exile  in  Babylon.  (See  below.) 
We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  frt>m  the  book 
of  Tobit  (q.  v.),  of  the  religious  or  social  steto  of  the 
Israelitish  exiles  in  Assyria.  Doubtless  the  constant 
policy  of  seventeen  successive  kings  had  effectually 
estranged  the  people  from  that  religion  which  centred 
in  the  Temple,  and  had  reduced  the  number  of  faithful 
men  below  the  7000  who  were  revealed  for  the  conso- 
lation of  Elijah.  Some  priests  at  least  were  among 
them  (2  Kings  xvii,  28),  though  it  is  not  certain  that 
these  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1  Kings  xii,  81).  The 
people  had  been  nurtured  for  250  years  in  idolatry  in 
their  own  land,  where  .they  departed  not  (2  Kings  xvii, 
22)  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  notwithstanding  the 
proximity  of  the  Temple,  and  the  succession  of  in- 
spired prophete  (2  Kings  xvii,  13)  among  them.  De- 
prived of  these  checks  on  their  natural  inclinations  (2 
Kings  xvii,  15),  torn  from  their  native  soil,  destitute 
of  a  hereditary  king,  they  probably  became  mora  and 
more  closely  assimilated  to  their  heathen  neighbors  in 
Media.  And  when,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
century,  they  were  joined  by  the  first  exiles  from  Je- 
rusalem, very  few  families  probably  retained  sufficient 
faith  in  the  God  of  their  fathers  to  appreciate  and  fol- 
low the  instruction  of  Ezokiel.  But  whether  they 
were  many  or  few,  their  genealogies  were  probably 
lost,  a  fusion  of  them  with  the  Jews  took  place,  Israel 
ceasing  to  envy  Judah  (Isa.  xi,  18) ;  and  Ezekiel  may 
have  seen  his  own  symtwlical  prophecy  (xxxvii,  lh~ 
19)  partly  fulfilled. 

The  nation  thus  transported  by  the  monarchs  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon  were  treated  with  no  unneces- 
sary harshness,  even  under  the  dynasty  that  captured 
them.  So  far  were  they  from  the  condition  of  bonds' 
men  (which  the  word  **  captive"  suggests),  that  the 
book  of  Susanna  lepresenta  their  elders  in  Babylon  as 
retaining  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  own 
people  (i,  28),  when  Daniel  was  as  yet  a  very  young 
man.  The  authority  of  that  book  cannot  indeed  be 
pressed  as  to  the  chronology,  yet  the  notices  given  by 
Ezekiel  (xiv,  1 ;  xx,  1)  concur  in  the  general  fact  that 
they  still  held  an  internal  jurisdiction  over  their  own 


members.  At  a  later  time,  under  the  Seloncids,  we 
have  distinct  proof  that  in  the  principal  cities  the  Jews 
were  governed  by  an  officer  {iOvapxnO  of  their  own 
nation,  as  also  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies.  The 
book  of  Tobit  exhibito  Israelites  in  Media  possessed  of 
slaves  themselves  (viii,  18) ;  the  book  of  Daniel  tells 
us  of  a  Jew  in  eminent  political  station,  and  that  of 
Esther  celebrates  their  power  and  consequence  in  the 
Persian  empire.  Under  the  Seleucldte  [see  Antio* 
chub]  they  were  occasionally  important  as  garrison- 
soldiers;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that,  on  the  whole, 
their  lot  was  milder  than  that  of  the  other  conquered 
nations  among  which  thsy  dwelt. 

3.  Eventual  Fate  of  the  Exiles  in  Assyria. — ^Many  at- 
tempta  have  been  made  to  discover  the  ten  tribes  ex- 
isting as  a  distinct  community.  Josepbns  {Ant,  xi,  5, 
2)  believed  that  in  his  day  they  dwelt  in  large  multi- 
tudes somewhere  bej'ond  the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth, 
according  to  the  author  of  2  Esd.  xiil,  45.  Habbinical 
traditions  and  fables,  committed  to  writing  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  assert  the  same  fact  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr, 
in  1  Cor.  xiv,  Appendix),  with  many  marvellous  am- 
plifications (Eisenmenger,  Ent,  Jud.  vol.  ii,  ch.  x; 
Jabn,  Hebrew  Commonwealth^  App.  bk.  vi).  The  imag- 
ination of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  last  recorded  habitation  ;  Jewish 
features  have  been  traced  in  the  Affghan  tribes ;  ru- 
mors are  heard  to  this  day  of  a  Jewish  colony  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas ;  the  Black  Jews  of  Malabar 
claim  affinity  with  them ;  elaborate  attempta  have  been 
made  to  identify  them  with  the  Tartars  (6.  Fletcher, 
Israel  Jteduxj  Lond.  1677),  and  more  recently  with  the 
Nestorians  (Grant's  Nestorians^  N.  Y.  1841),  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  with  the  Indians  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. But,  though  history  bears  no  witness  of  their 
present  distinct  existence,  it  enables  us  to  track  the 
footsteps  of  the  departing  race  in  four  directions  after 
the  time  of  the  Captivity :  (1.)  Some  returned  and 
mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke  ii,  86;  Phil,  iii,  5,  ete.). 
(2.)  Some  were  left  in  Samaria,  mingled  with  the  Sa- 
maritans (Ezra  vi,  21 ;  John  iv,  12),  and  became  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Jews.  (3.)  Many  remained  in  Assyria, 
and,  mixing  with  the  Jews,  formed  colonies  through- 
out the  East,  and  were  recognised  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Dispersion  (see  Acts  ii,  9 ;  xxvi,  7 ;  Buchanan's 
Christian  kesearchesy  p.  212),  for  whom,  probably  ever 
since  the  days  of  Ezra,  that  plaintive  prayer,  the  tenth 
of  the  Shemoneh  Esre,  has  been  daily  offered,  *'  Sound 
the  great  trumpet  for  our  deliverance,  lift  up  a  banner 
for  the  gathering  of  our  exiles,  and  unite  us  all  to- 
gether fh>m  the  four  ends  of  the  earth.*'  (4.)  Most, 
probably,  apostatized  in  Assyria,  as  Prideaux  (sub 
ann.  C77)  supposes,  and  adopted  the  usages  and  idola- 
try of  the  nations  among  whom  they  were  planted, 
end  became  wholly  swallowed  up  in  them.  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Ten  Tribes  have  been  written  by  Calmet 
{Commentcare  Utteral,  vol.  iii  and  vi)  and  others  (the 
latest  by  J.  Kennedy,  Lond.  1855) ;  also  innumerable 
essays  and  disquisitions  scattered  in  the  works  of  trav- 
ellers, and  in  the  pages  of  various  periodicals,  mostly 
of  a  highly  fanciful  character.  Ever}-  scriptural  inti- 
mation respecting  them,  however,  goes  to  show  that 
they  shared  the  ultimate  history  of  their  brethren  of 
tiie  kingdom  of  Judah  transported  to  the  same  or  ad- 
joining parte.     See  below. 

II.  Babyloxian  CAPTivrrr  of  "Judah." — 1.  Its 
Date.  —  Sennacherib,  B.C.  713,  is  stated  (Rawlinson, 
Outline^  p.  24 ;  but  comp.  Demetrius  ap.  Clem.  Alex- 
and.  Stromata^  i,  21,  incorrectly  quoted  as  confirming 
the  statement)  to  have  carried  into  Assyria  200,G00 
captives  from  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  Kings 
xviii,  13).  Nebuchadnezzar,  early  in  his  reign,  B.C. 
606-502,  repeatedly  invaded  Judaea,  and  finally  be- 
sieged Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  to 
Babylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Two 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiv, 
14,  and  xxv,  11;  one  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  20;  three  in 
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Jer.  lii,  28,  29,  and  one  in  Dan.  i,  8.  The  two  princi- 
pal deportations  were,  (1)  that  which  took  place  B.C. 
598,  when  Jehoiachin,  with  all  the  nobles,  soldiers,  and 
artificers  were  carried  away ;  and  (2)  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  capture 
of  Zedekiah,  B.C.  588.  The  three  which  Jeremiah 
mentions  may  have  been  the  contributions  of  a  partic- 
nlar  class  or  district  to  the  general  captivity ;  or  they 
may  have  taken  place,  under  the  orders  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, before  or  after  the  two  principal  deportations. 
The  third  is  located  by  the  date  in  B.C.  582.  The  cap- 
tivity of  certain  selected  children,  B.C.  607,  mentioned 
by  Daniel  (i,  8,  6),  who  was  one  of  them,  may  have  oc- 
curred when  Nebuchadnezzar  (q.  v.)  was  colleague  or 
lieutenant  of  his  father  Nabopolassar,  a  year  before  he 
rei^^ned  alone.  The  captivity  of  Ezekiel  (q.  v.)  dates 
from  B.C.  598,  when  that  prophet,  like  Mordecai,  the 
uncle  of  Esther  (ii,  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  statement  with  which  the 
book  of  Daniel  opens,  which  is  generally  interpreted 
to  mean  tliat  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoialum,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar besieged  and  captured  Jerusalem,  piutially 
plundered  the  Temple,  and  carried  off  the  first  portion 
of  the  people  Into  captivity,  among  whom  was  Daniel. 
The  text,  however,  does  not  explicitly  say  so  much, 
although  such  is  the  obvious  meaning ;  but  if  this  is 
the  only  interpretation,  we  find  it  in  direct  collision 
with  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  (which  assign 
to  Jehoiakim  an  eleven  years'  reign),  as  also  with  Jer- 
emiah XXV,  1.  The  statement  in  Daniel  partly  rests 
on  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  6,  which  is  itself  not  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  2  Kings  xxiv.  In  the  earlier  history, 
the  war  broke  out  during  the  rci^n  of  Jehoiakim,  who 
died  before  its  close ;  and  when  his  son  and  successor 
Jehoiachin  had  reigned  three  montlis,  the  city  and  its 
king  were  captured.  But  in  th3  Chronicles,  the  same 
event  is  made  to  happen  twice,  at  an  interval  of  three 
months  and  ten  days  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  G  and  9),  and 
even  thus  we  do  not  obtain  accordance  with  the  re- 
ceived interpretation  of  Daniel  i,  1  -3.  It  seems,  on  tho 
whole,  the  easiest  supposition  that  *  *  tho  third  year  of 
Jeholikim"  is  there  a  mistake  for  ^*the  third  month  of 
Jehoiachin."  Hengstenberg,  however,  and  H&vemick 
defend  the  common  reading,  and  think  they  reconcile 
it  with  the  other  accounts ;  which  may  not  unreasona- 
bly be  done  by  understanding  the  date  in  Dan.  i,  1,  to 
refer  to  the  eetling  out  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  cam- 
paign in  question.    See  Judah,  kingdom  of. 

There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  the  70  years  of  captivity  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah 
(xxv,  12 ;  xxix,  10)  are  to  be  estimated.  A  plausible 
opinion  would  make  them  last  from  the  destruction  of 
the  first  Temple,  B.C.  588,  to  the  finishing  of  the  sec- 
ond. B.C.  516 ;  but  the  words  of  the  text  so  specify 
**  the  punishing  of  the  king  of  Babylon'*  as  the  end  of 
the  70  years — which  gives  us  the  date  B.C.  538 — that 
many,  with  Jahn,  cling  to  the  belief  that  a  first  captiv- 
ity took  place  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  605. 
But,  in  fact,  if  we  read  Jeremiah  himself,  it  may  ap- 
pear that  in  ch.  xxv  he  intends  to  compute  the  70 
years  from  the  time  at  which  he  speakt  (ver.  1,  "  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiaidm,"  i.  e.  B.C.  604) ;  and  that  in 
xxix,  10,  the  number  "  seventy  years"  is  still  kept  up, 
in  remembrance  of  the  former  prophecy,  although  the 
language  there  used  is  very  lax.  There  seem,  in  fact, 
to  be  two,  if  not  more,  co-ordinate  modes  of  comput- 
ing the  period  in  question,  used  by  the  sacred  writers, 
one  civii,  and  extending  from  the  first  invasion  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus  B.C.  606-536), 
and  the  other  ecdetia$iicalf  from  the  burning  of  the 
Temple  to  its  reconstruction  (B.C.  588-517).  See  Sev- 
enty Years'  Captivity. 

2.  Its  Extent, — Jeremiah  dates  by  the  years  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's reign,  and  estimates  that  in  his  seventh 
year  3023  were  carried  ofl^,  in  his  eighteentli  832,  and 
in  his  twenty-third  onl}'  745,  making  in  all,  as  the 
writer  is  careftil  to  note,  4600  (Jer.  lii,  28,  etc."*.     The 


third  removal  he  ascribes  to  Nebuzaradan,  the  Baby- 
lonian general.  That  some  misunderstanding  here 
exists,  at  least  in  the  mmi5er«,  appears  undeniable ;  for 
4600  persons  was  a  ver}'  petty  fraction  of  the  Jewish 
people ;  and,  in  fact,  42,360  are  stated  to  have  returned 
immediately  upon  the  decree  of  C3rru8  (Ezra  ii,  64).  In 
2  Kings  xxiv,  8-16,  we  find  18,000  carried  off  at  once, 
in  the  third  month  of  king  Jehoiachin,  and  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  evidently  is  the  same 
as  the  first  removal  named  by  Jeremiah.  After  thip, 
the  vassal  king  Zedekiah  having  rebelled,  his  city  is 
beleaguered,  and  finally,  in  his  eleventh  year,  is  reduced 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  person;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  **the  nineteenth  of  Nebuchadnezzar" 
(2  Kings  xxv,  8),  Nebuzaradan  carries  away  all  the 
population  except  the  peasants.  Perhaps  we  need  not 
wonder  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  Kings 
of  the  third  deportation,  for  the  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion was  in  a  manner  complete  upon  the  second  inva- 
sion. The  first  expatriation  was  directed  to  swell  the 
armies  and  strengthen  the  towns  of  the  conqueror ;  for 
of  the  18,000  then  carried  away,  1000  were  '^craftsmen 
and  smiths,  all  strong  and  apt  for  war,"  and  7000  of 
the  rest  are  called  *  *■  mighty  men  of  valor. ' '  (Yet  there 
is  an  uncertainty  about  verses  14  and  16  in  2  Kings 
xxiv.  Probably  here,  as  well  as  in  Jer.  liii,  heads  of 
families  only  are  counted.)  It  was  not  until  the  re- 
bellion of  Zedekiah  that  Nebuchadnezzar  proceeded  to 
the  extremity  of  breaking  up  the  nationsl  existence. 
As  the  Temple  was  then  burnt,  with  all  the  palaces 
and  the  city  walls,  and  no  government  was  left  but 
that  of  the  Babylonian  satrap,  this  latter  date  is  evi- 
dently tho  true  era  of  the  captivity.  Previously  Zed- 
ekiah was  tributary,  but  so  were  Josiah  and  Ahaz  long 
l)efore;  the  national  existence  was  still  saved.  See 
Babyloxia. 

3.  Jls  comparative  Mildness, — The  captive  Jews  were 
probably  prostrated  at  first  by  their  great  calamity, 
till  the  glorious  vision  of  Ezekiel  (i,  1)  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  captivity  revived  and  reunited  them.  The  wishes 
of  their  conqueror  were  satisfied  when  he  had  displayed 
his  power  by  transporting  them  into  another  land,  and 
gratified  his  pride  by  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  the 
royal  palace  his  victorious  progress  and  the  number  of 
his  captives.  He  could  not  have  designed  simply  to 
increase  tho  population  of  Babylon,  for  his  Assyrian 
predecessor  had  sent  Babylonian  colonists  into  Sama- 
ria. One  political  end  certainly  was  attained — tho 
more  easy  government  of  a  people  separated  from  local 
traditions  and  associations  (soe  Gesenius  on  Isa.  xxvi, 
16,  and  compare  Gen.  xlvii,  21).  It  was  also  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Assyro-Babylonian  king  to  remove 
from  the  Egyptian  border  of  his  empire  a  people  who 
were  notoriously  well  affected  toward  E^ypt.  The 
captives  were  treated  not  as  slaves,  but  as  colonists. 
There  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew  from  rising  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  state  (Dan.  ii,  48),  or  holding 
the  most  confidential  office  near  the  person  of  the  king 
(Neh.  i,  11 ;  Tobit  i,  13,  22).  The  advice  of  Jeremiah 
(xxix,  5,  etc.)  was  generally  followed.  The  exiles  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They  observed 
the  Mosaic  law  (Esth.  iil,  8 ;  Tobit  xiv,  9).  They  kept 
up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themselves  (Ezek.  xx, 
1).  And  though  the  assertion  in  the  Talmud  be  un- 
supported by  proof  that  they  assigned  thus  early  to 
one  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Cap- 
tivity (or  captain  of  the  people,  2  Esd.  v,  16),  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  at  least  preserved  their  genealogical 
tables,  and  were  at  no  loss  to  tell  who  was  the  rightful 
heir  to  David's  throne.  They  had  neither  place  nor 
time  of  national  gathering ;  no  temple,  and  they  offer- 
ed no  sacrifice.  But  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  their 
laws  respecting  food,  etc.,  were  observed ;  their  priests 
were  with  them  (Jer.  xxix,  1) ;  and  possibl)'  the  prac- 
tice of  erecting  synagogues  in  every  c  ity  (Acts  xv,  21) 
was  begun  by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

The  captivity  is  not  without  contemporaneous  liter- 
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ature.  In  the  apociypbal  book  of  Tobit,  wbicb  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  a  mistare  of  poetical  fiction  with 
historical  facts  recorded  by  a  contemporary,  ive  have 
a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  among  the  captives  whom  Shalmaneser 
brought  to  Nineveh.  The  apocryphal  book  of  Baroch 
seems,  in  Mr.  Layard^s  opinion,  to  have  been  written 
by  one  whose  eyes,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were  familiar 
with^the  gigantic  forms  of  Assyrian  scnlptare.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Psalms  appear  to  express  the  sentiments  of 
Jews  who  were  either  partakers  or  witnesses  of  the 
Assyrian  captivit}'.  Ewald  assigns  to  this  period  Psa. 
xlii,  xliii,  Ixxxiv,  xvii,  xvi,  xlix,  xxii,  xxv,  xxxviii, 
Ixxxviii,  xl,  Ixix,  cix,  li,  Ixxi,  xxv,  xxxiv,  Ixxxii, 
xiv,  cxx,  cxxi,  cxxiii,  cxxx,  cxxxi.  Also  in  Psa. 
Ixxx  we  seem  to  have  the  words  of  an  Israelite,  dwell- 
ing perhaps  in  Judsea  (2  Chron.  xv,  9 ;  xxxi,  6),  who 
had  seen  the  departure  of  his  countrymen  to  Assyria ; 
and  in  Psa.  cxxxvii  an  outpouring  of  the  first  intense 
feelings  of  a  Jewish  exile  in  Babylon.  But  it  is  from 
the  three  great  prophets — Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Dan- 
iel— that  we  learn  most  of  the  condition  of  the  children 
of  the  captivity.  The  distant  warnings  of  Jeremiah, 
advising  and  cheering  them,  followed  them  into  As- 
syria. There,  for  a  few  years,  they  had  no  prophetic 
guide ;  till  suddenly  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  at  Chebar 
(in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh,  according  to 
Layard,  or,  according  to  others,  near  Carchemish  on 
the  Euphrate»)  assured  them  that  the  glory  which 
filled  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  hopelessly 
withdrawn  from  the  outcast  people  of  God.  As  Jere- 
miah warned  them  of  coming  woe,  so  Ezekiel  taught 
them  how  to  bear  that  which  was  come  upon  them. 
When  Ezekiel  died,  after  passing  at  least  twenty-seven 
years  (Ezek.  xxix,  17)  in  captivity,  Daniel  survived 
even  beyond  the  Return ;  and  though  his  high  station 
and  ascetic  life  probably  secluded  him  from  f^quent 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  filled  the  place 
of  chief  interpreter  of  God's  will  to  Israel,  and  gave 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  devotion  and  obe- 
dience to  his  laws. 

4.  7%e  Restoration /ram  Babylon. — ^The  first  great 
event  in  the  Return  is  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  626 
(which  was  possibly  framed  by  Daniel;  sec  Milman, 
Bist.  o/'Tetw,  ii,  8),  in  consequence  of  which  42,360  Jews 
of  Babylon  returned  under  Sheshbazzar,  with  7387 
slaves,  besides  cattle.  This  ended  in  their  building 
the  altar,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple, fifty-three  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  first. 
The  progress  of  the  work  was,  however,  almost  imme- 
diately stopped ;  for  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua,  and  the  rest 
abruptly  refused  all  help  from  the  half-heathen  inhab- 
itants of  Samaria,  and  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the  en- 
mitj'  thus  induced.  That  the  mind  of  Cyrus  was 
changed  by  their  intrigues  we  are  not  informed,  but 
he  was  probably  absent  in  distant  parts  through  con- 
tinual war.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  Ezra  iv  as  to 
the  names  Ahasuerns  and  Artaxerxes,  yet  the  general 
facts  are  clear.  When  Darias  (Hystaspi.«),  an  able 
and  generous  monarch,  ascended  the  throne,  the  Jews 
Soon  obtained  his  favor.  At  this  crisis  Zerubbabel 
was  in  chief  authority  (Sheshbazzar,  if  a  different  per- 
son, perhaps  bein.;  dead),  and  under  him  the  Temple 
was  recommenced  in  the  second  and  finished  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius,  B.C.  520-517.  Although  this  must  be 
reckoned  an  era  in  the  history,  it  is  not  said  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  any  new  immigration  of  Jews. 
We  pass  on  to  *'  the  seventh  year  of  king  Artaxerxes" 
(Longimanus),  Ezra  vii,  7,  i.  e.  B.C.  459,  when  Ezra 
comes  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  king's 
commendatory  letter?,  accompanied  by  a  large  body 
of  his  nation.  The  enumeration  in  Ezra  viii  mnkes 
them  under  1900  males,  with  their  families ;  perhaps 
amounting  to  5000  persons,  young  and  old :  of  whom 
118  are  recounted  as  having  heathen  wives  (Ezra  x, 
18-43).  In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  same  king,  or 
B.C.  446,  Nehemiah,  his  cup-bearer,  gains  his  permis- 


sion to  restore  "  his  fiithen*  sepulchres,^*  and  the  walls 
of  his  native  city,  and  is  sent  to  Jerusalem  with  large 
powers.  This  is  the  crisis  which  decided  the  national 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  people ;  for  before  their  city 
was  fortified  they  had  no  defence  against  the  now  con- 
firmed enmity  of  their  Samaritan  neighbors ;  and,  in 
fact,  before  the  walls  could  be  built,  several  princes 
around  were  able  to  offer  great  opposition.  See  San- 
BALLAT.  The  Jewish  population  was  overwhelmed 
with  debt,  and  had  generally  mortgaged  their  little 
estates  to  the  rich ;  but  Nehemiah *s  influence  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  about  a  general  forfeiture  of  debts,  or, 
at  least,  of  interest;  after  which  we  may  regard  the 
new  order  of  things  to  have  been  finally  established  in 
Judsa.  See  Nehemiah.  From  this  time  forth  it  is 
probable  that  numerous  families  returned  in  small  par- 
ties, as  to  a  secure  home,  until  all  the  waste  land  in 
the  neighborhood  was  reoccupied. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Israeliti^h  race  nevertheless 
remained  in  the  lands  to  which  they  had  been  scat- 
tered. Previous  to  the  captivity,  many  Israelites  had 
settled  in  Eg^'pt  (Zech.  x,  11 ;  Isa.  xix,  18),  and  many 
Jews  afterward  fled  thither  from  Nebuzaradan  (Jer. 
xli,  17).  Others  appear  to  have  estalliFhed  themselves 
in  Sheba  (see  Jost*s  Geachichte^  etc.),  where  Jewish  in- 
fluence became  very  powerful.  See  Sheba.  Among 
those  that  returned  to  Judsa,  about  80,000  are  speci- 
fied (com p.  Ezra  ii  and  Neh.  vii)  as  belonging  to  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred (Prideaux,  sub  ann.  5.';6)  that  the  remaining 
12,000  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  (comp.  Ezra  vi, 
17).  Also  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  of  priests  only  four  returned  (Ezra  ii,  36),  it 
has  been  inferred  that  the  whole  number  of  exiles  who 
chose  to  continue  in  Assyria  was  about  six  times  the 
number  of  those  who  returned.  Those  who  remained 
(Esth.  viii,  9,11),  and  kept  up  their  national  distinc- 
tion, were  known  as  The  Dispersion  (John  vii,  85 ;  1 
Pet.  i,  1;  James  i,  1);  and  in  course  of  time  they 
served  a  great  purpose  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  in  affording  a  point  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  efforts  of  the  evangelists  of  the  Christian 
faith.  See  below,  and  comp.  Restoration  (of  the 
Jetci). 

5.  Effects  of  the  Captwifff. — The  exile  was  a  period 
of  change  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews  (see 
Neh.  viii,  8,  and  comp.  Chaldee  Language)  and  in 
the  national  character.  The  Jews  who  returned  were 
remarkably  free  from  the  old  sin  of  idolatry :  a  great 
spiritual  renovation,  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
promise  (Ezek.  xxxvi,  24-28),  was  wrought  in  them. 
A  new  and  deep  feeling  of  reverence  for  at  least  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  the  institutions  of  Moses  was 
probably  a  result  of  the  religious  ser^nce  which  was 
performed  in  the  synagogues.  At  the  same  time  their 
theosophical  and  dsemonological  views  were  developed 
by  their  contact  with  Oriental  systems,  and  perhaps 
by  the  polemics  thereby  engendered,  and  especially 
by  their  review  of  their  own  religious  resources,  and 
their  more  careful  study  of  the  didactic  portions  of  tho 
O.-T.  Scriptures ;  certain  it  is  that  from  this  period 
we  can  date  not  only  a  fuller  angelology  [see  Angel], 
but  also  more  subtle  philosophical  diFtinctions  [see 
Philosophy],  and  in  particular  a  more  distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  even  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which 
we  subsequently  find  so  unquestioned  by  the  orthodox 
Pharisees.  See  Sects  (of  the  Jews).  All  this  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  ritual 
ser^'ices  of  the  Temple,  which  brought  out  the  more 
spiritual  elements  of  Mosaism,  and  thus  was  the  na- 
tion better  prepared  for  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 
A  new  impulse  of  commercial  enterprise  and  activity 
was  also  implanted  in  them,  and  developed  in  the  days 
of  the  Dispersion  (see  James  iv,  13),  which  they  have 
continued  to  feel  even  to  the  present  time.  In  fine, 
an  innovation  was  effected  upon  the  narrow  and  one- 
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tided  notions  of  Jadaisril  by  the  associations  of  the  ex- 
ile, whicli,  although  it  resalted  in  the  defection  of 
many  from  the  national  faith  (but  of  these  few  cared 
to  return  to  their  native  land),  yet — ^like  the  earlier 
Sojourn  in  Egypt  (with  which,  in  the  glowing  pictures 
of  prophecy,  it  was  often  compared) — ended  in  the  col- 
onization of  Palestine  with  a  fresh  and  more  thor- 
oughly cultured  population,  yet  more  scrupulously 
devoted  than  ever  to  the  theocratic  cultus,  who  volun- 
teered with  pious  zeal  to  lay  anew  the  foundations  of 
the  Hebrew  polity. 

6.  The  Dispernony  t)  Aiamropd  (2  Mace.  2, 27 ;  James 
i,  1 ;  1  Pet.  i,  1 ;  John  vii,  3d ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  1,  8, 
etc. ;  Sept.  for  TVklj  which  it  also  renders  Airoucia, 

pLtTOiKtma^  alxfia\t*»<fio)i  is  the  collective  name  given 
to  all  those  descendants  of  the  twelve  tribes  (James  i, 
1 ;  rb  CutSiKcupvXov,  Acts  xxvi,  7)  who  lived  without 
the  confines  of  Palestine  (e^o^,  1  Cor.  v,  13,  etc. ;  TS'^'lia 
fi?^,  V"?V  ^^^^1  Talmudic  Mishna\  during  the 
time  of  the  second  Temple.  The  number  of  exiles, 
mostly  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Ezra  i,  5, 
etc.),  who  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  of  Cy- 
rus to  return  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  scarcely  exceeded,  if  indeed  it 
reached,  the  number  of  50,000  [the  total  stated  both  in 
Ezra  and  Nohemiah  is,  exclusive  of  the  slaves,  42,360; 
but  the  sum  of  the  items  given — ^with  slight  differ- 
ences— in  both  documents,  &Us  short  of  80,000].  Old 
Jewish  authorities  see  in  this  surplus  Israelites  of  the 
ten  tribes  (comp.  Seder  Olam  RMahy  ch.  xxix),  and 
among  these  few  but  the  lowest  and  humblest,  or  such 
as  had  yielded  to  authority,  were  to  be  found  (comp. 
Mishna,  Kidushin^  iv,  1;  Gem.  Ixxi,  1).  The  great 
bulk  of  the  nation  remained  scattered  over  the  wide 
dominions  of  the  Persian  empire,  preferring  the  new 
homes  in  which  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  na- 
tive-bom subjects,  and  where  they  had  in  many  cases 
acquired  wealth  and  honors,  to  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  a  recolonization  of  their  former  country. 
But  while,  by  the  hands  of  the  despised  minorit}'  who 
had  bravely  gone  forth,  was  to  be  recreated  not  only 
the  Temple,  the  visible  centre  of  Judaism,  but  also  the 
itill  more  imposing  and  important  edifice  of  the  Jew- 
ish law  and  Jewish  culture,  to  the  much  larger  section 
which  remained  behind,  and  gradually  diffused  itself 
over  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world,  it  was  given 
to  participate  in  the  intellectual  life  and  the  progress 
in  civilization  of  all  the  nations  with  whom  their  lot 
was  cast.  To  the  Dispersion  is  thus  due  the  cosmopol- 
itan element  in  Judaism  which  has  added  so  vastly  not 
only  to  its  own  strength  and  durability,  but  also,  geo- 
graphically at  least,  to  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity. 
So  far,  however,  from  the  dispersion  paving  the  way 
for  the  now  faith  by  relaxing  the  rigor  of  Jewish  law, 
written  or  oral — as  has  been  assumed  by  some — one 
of  the  strongest  ties  by  which  these  voluntary  exiles 
were  bound  to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem  consisted  in 
the  very  regulations  and  decisions  on  all  ritual  and 
legal  points  which  they  received  from  the  supreme  re- 
ligions authorities,  either  brought  back  by  their  own 
delegates,  or  transmitted  to  them  by  special  messen- 
gers from  the  Central  Court,  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts 
xxviii,  21).  Generally  it  might  be  said  of  the  whole 
Diaspora^  as  Philo  (^Fiacc.  §  7)  said  of  that  of  Egypt : 
that  while  they  looked  upon  the  country  in  which  they 
had  been  bom  and  bred  as  their  home,  still  they  never 
ceased,  so  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  to  consider  Jeru- 
salem as  the  spiritual  metropolis  to  which  their  eyes 
and  hearts  were  directed.  Many  were  the  pilgrimages 
undertaken  thither  frcm  their  far-distant  lands  (Acts 
ii,  5,  9-11 ;  Joseph.  War,  vi,  9,  3,  etc.).  The  Talmud 
(Jer.  Meg.  iii,  75 ;  comp.  Tot,  Meg.  c.  2)  speaks  of  no 
less  than  380  synagogues  in  Jerusalem,  besides  the 
Temple,  all  belon;?ing  to  different  communities  of  the 
Dispersion  (comp.  also  Acts  vi,  9).  Abundant  and  far 
exceeding  the  normal  tax  of  half  a  shekel  (Shek,  vii, 


4)  were  the  gifts  they  sent  regularly  for  the  support 
of  the  holy  place  (gold  instead  of  sUver  and  copper, 
To8,  Skek.  c  2),  and  stfll  more  liberal  were  the  mone- 
tary equivalents  for  sacrificea,  propitiatory  offerings 
(XVTpaf  Philo),  for  vows,  etc.,  which  flowed  from  all 
countries  into  the  sacred  treasury.  The  Sanhedrim 
again  regulated  the  year,  with  all  its  subdivisions, 
throughout  the  wide  circle  of  the  Dispersion ;  the  fact 
that  the  commencement  of  the  new  month  had  been 
officially  recognised  being  announced  either  bj-  bea- 
con-fires to  the  adjoining  countries,  or  by  messengers 
to  places  more  remote.  That,  in  general,  there  exist- 
ed, as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  an  uninterrupt- 
ed intereonrse  between  the  Jews  abroad  and  those  in 
Palestine  cannot  be  doubted.  Probablj',  owing  to  this 
very  connection,  two  foreign  academies  only  seem  to 
have  existed  during  the  time  of  the  second  Temple ; 
the  youth  of  the  Dispersion  naturally  preferring  to  re- 
sort to  the  fountain-head  of  learning  and  religious  in- 
struction in  the  Holy  City.  The  final  destruction  of 
the  Temple  and  Jerusalem  was  thus  a  blow  hardly  less 
sensibly  felt  by  the  Dispersion  than  by  their  brethren 
of  Jerusalem  themselves.  From  that  time  forward  no 
visible  centre  bound  the  widely-scattered  members  of 
the  Jewish  nation  together ;  nothing  remained  to  them 
but  common  memories,  common  hopes,  and  a  common 
faith. 

(a.)  Foremost  in  the  two  or  three  chief  sections  into 
which  the  Dispersion  has  been  divided  stands  the  Bab- 
ylonian {ifTTip  Ev^tpdrrp/,  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  3, 1),  em- 
bracing all  the  Jews  of  the  Persian  empire,  into  every 
part  of  which  (Esth.  iii,  8)  ~  Babylonia,  Media,  Per- 
sia, Susiana,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  etc. — they  pene- 
trated. The  Jews  of  Babylonia  proper  prided  them- 
selves on  the  exceptional  purity  of  their  lineage — a 
boast  uniformly  recognised  throughout  the  nation. 
What  Judasa,  it  was  said,  was  with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
persion of  other  countries — as  pure  flour  to  dough — 
that  Babylonia  was  to  Judna  (Jerus.  Talm.  Kid.  vi,  1). 
Herod  pretended  to  have  sprung  from  Babylonian  an- 
cestors (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  1,3),  and  also  bestowed  the 
high-priesthood  upon  a  man  from  Babylon  (Joseph. 
Ant,  XV,  2,  4).  In  the  messages  sent  by  the  Sanhe- 
drim to  the  whole  Dispersion,  Babylonia  received  the 
precedence  (^Scmh,  11);  although  it  remained  a  stand- 
ing reproach  against  the  Babylonians  that  they  had 
held  aloof  from  the  national  cause  when  their  brethren 
returned  to  Palestine,  and  thus  had  caused  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Jewish  state  {Yoma,  9) ;  as  indeed  living 
in  Palestine  under  any  circumstances  is  enumerated 
among  the  (613)  Jewish  ordinances  (Nachmanides, 
Comm,  to  Maimonides's  Sepher  UammizvoiK).  The 
very  territory  of  Babylonia  was,  for  certain  ritual 
purposes,  considered  to  be  as  pure  as  Palestine  itself. 
Yfsry  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Babylonian 
Diaspora  i  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its 
condition  was,  under  Persian  as  well  as  under  Seleu- 
cidian  and  Parthian  rule,  at  most  times  other  than 
flourishing  and  prosperous;  such  as  we  find  that  it 
was  when  it  offered  Hyrcanus  "honors  not  inferior  to 
those  of  a  king"  (Joseph.  Ant,  xv,  2,  2).  Of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  Josephus  records  expressly  that  he  con- 
firmed the  former  privileges  of  the  Jews  in  Babylonia 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi,  8,  5),  notwithstanding  their  firm  re- 
fusal to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Belus  at 
Babylon  (Hecat.  ap.  Joseph.  Ap,  i,  22).  Two  great 
cities,  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Nehardea  on  the 
Euphrates,  where  the  moneys  intended  for  transmis- 
sion to  Jerasalem  were  deposited  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviii, 
9, 1,  8,  4,  etc.),  as  was  the  case  also  at  Apamea  in  Asia 
Minor,  Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  Pergamus  and  Adra- 
m3rttium  in  ^olis — seem  to  have  been  entirely  their 
own,  and  for  a  number  of  years  they  appear  even  to 
have  enjoyed  the  undisputed  possession  of  a  whole 
principality  (ib,  5).  Great  calamities,  however,  befell 
them,  both' about  this  time  under  Mithridates  (ib,  9), 
and  later  under  Caligula,  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
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Greeks  and  Syrians ;  and  at  both  of  these  epochs  they 
emigrated  in  large  nambers.  Whether  they  had  in 
thoee  times,  as  was  afterward  the  case,  a  universally 
leoognised  etlmarch  at  their  head,  is  open  to  doubt, 
although  Stder  OUxm  Sutta  enumerates  the  names  of 
fifteen  generations  of  such,  down  to  the  third  century. 
The  ties  which  linlced  Babylonia  to  Palestine  were 
perhaps  closer  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  Dispersion,  both  on  account  of  their  greater  prox- 
imity, which  enabled  them  to  communicate  by  beacons 
(Beth>Biltin  being  the  last  station  on  the  frontiers ; 
RoA  Hath,  ii,  7),  and  of  their  common  Aramaic  idiom. 
That  this  Dispersion  was  not  without  an  influence  on 
th3  development  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  (comp. 
Spiegel,  Intr,  to  Zendavesia),  which  in  its  turn  agaui 
influenced  Judaism  (and,  at  a  later  stage,  Gnosticism), 
can  hardly  be  doubted ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  Bab- 
ylon which,  after  the  final  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
by  its  numerous  and  far-famed  academies,  became  for 
a  long  time  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  Jewish  race, 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  prince  of  the  Diaspora  (Resh 
Gelutha).     See  Babtlon . 

(6.)  The  second  great  and  pre-eminently  important 
group  of  the  Dispersion  we  find  in  Egypt.  Of  the 
original  immigrations  from  Palestine  (comp.  Zech.  x, 
11),  and  of  those  which  took  place  in  the  times  of  the 
last  kings  of  Judah  (Jer.  xli,  17, 42),  we  have  no  more 
certain  traces  than  of  those  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus 
(Josephns,  Ap,  1,  etc.).  It  was  only  after  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  first  settled  8000  Jewish  soldiers  in  the 
Thebais,  and  peopled  a  third  of  his  newly-founded 
city  Alexandria  with  Jews,  and  Ptolemieus,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  after  him,  who  increased  the  number  of  Egyp- 
tian Jews  by  fresh  importations  from  Palestine,  tiiat 
the  Egyptian  Dispersion  began  to  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Libyan  desert  in  the  north  to  the 
boundaries  of  Ethiopia  in  the  south  (Philo,  Fl.  ii,  623), 
over  the  Cyrenaica  and  parts  of  Libya  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi,  7,  2),  and  along  the  borders  of  the  African  coast 
of  the  Medlterraneanr  They  enjoyed  equal  rights 
with  their  fellow-subjects,  both  Egyptian  and  Greek 
(iVoiroXtrfm,  Joseph.  Ap.  ii,  4,  etc.),  and  were  admit- 
ted to  the  highest  offices  and  dignities.  The  tne  de- 
velopment which  was  there  aJlowed  them  enabled 
them  to  reach,  under  Greek  auspices,  the  highest  emi- 
nence in  science  and  art.  Their  artists  and  workmen 
were  sent  for  to  distant  countries,  as  ooce  the  Phosni- 
oians  had  been  (^Yoma^  iii,  8,  a. ;  Erctch.  10,  6).  In 
Greek  strategy  and  Greek  statesmanship,  Greek  learn- 
ing and  Greek  refinement,  they  were  ready  disciples. 
From  the  number  of  Judsso-Greek  fragments,  histori- 
cal, didactic,  epic,  etc.  (l)y  Demetrius,  Malchus,  Eu- 
polemus,  Artapan,  Aristaus,  Jason,  Ezechielus,  Philo 
the  Elder,  Theodotion,  etc. ;  collected  in  MOller,  Fragm. 
Hist.  Grcsc.  iii,  207-230),  which  have  survived,  we  may 
easily  (include  what  an  immense  literature  this  Eg}'p- 
tian  Dispersion  must  have  possessed.  To  them  is  ow- 
ing likewise  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  known 
as  the  Septuagint,  which,  in  its  turn,  while  it  estranged 
the  people  more  and  more  firom  the  language  of  their 
fathers,  the  Hebrew,  gave  rise  to  a  vast  pseudo-epi- 
graphical  and  apocryphal  literature  (Orphica,  Sybil- 
lines,  Pseudophoclea ;  poems  by  Linus,  Homer,  He- 
siod  ;  additions  to  Esther,  Ezra,  the  Msiccabees,  Book 
of  Wisdom,  Baruch,  Jeremiah,  Susannah,  etc.).  Most 
momentous  of  all,  however,  was  that  peculiar  Grsdco- 
Jewish  philosophy  which  sprang  from  a  mixture  of 
Hellenism  and  Orientalum,  and  which  played  such  a 
prominent  part  in  the  early  history  of  Cliristianity. 
The  administrative  government  of  this  Egyptian,  or, 
rather,  African  Dispersion,  which,  no  less  than  all  other 
branches,  for  all  religious  purposes  looked  to  Jerusi^ 
lem  as  the  head,  was,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Gerousia  (Suldicah,  51,  b;  Philo,  FL  ii,  5, 
28),  consisting  of  seventy  members  and  an  ethnarch 
(alabarch),  chosen  fh)m  their  own  body,  of  priestly 
lineage.    These  sat  at  Alexandria,  where  two  of  the 
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five  divisions  of  the  city,  situated  on  the  Delta  (the 
site  best  adapted  for  navigation  and  commercial  pur- 
poses), were  occupied  exclusively  by  Jews  (Josephus, 
AfU.  xiv,  7,  2).  Of  the  splendor  of  the  Alexandrine 
temple,  there  is  a  glowing  account  in  the  Jerus.  Talm. 
(^Suk.  10,.6) ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  Syrian 
oppression  in  Palestine,  Onias,  the  son  of  the  last 
high-priest  of  the  line  of  Joshua,  had  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  Ptolemy  PhUometor  gave  him  an  extensive  <Us- 
trict  near  Heliopolis,  a  new  temple  (Beth  Chonyo)  had 
arisen  at  Leontopolls  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  8,  2,/.),  B.C. 
180,  which  bade  fair  to  rival  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  influence  of  the  Jews  in  Egj'pt, 
whom  Philo  (/Y.  6)  in  his  time  estimates  at  a  million, 
that  this  new  temple  was  treated  with  consideration 
even  by  the  Sanhedrim  (Afenaek.  109,  a).  Their  con- 
dition, it  may  easily  be  Inferred,  was  flourishing  both 
under  the  Seleucidian  and  Roman  sway,  but  under 
Caligula,  and  still  more  under  Noro  (Joseph.  War^  ii, 
18,  7),  they,  like  their  bietliren  in  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  suffered  greatly  from  sudden  outbursts 
of  the  populace,  int>mpted  and  countenanced  in  some 
instances  by  their  rulers.  Fiom.  Egypt  the  Diaspora 
spread  southward  to  Abyssinia,  where  some  remnants 
of  it  still  exist  under  the  name  of  the  Falatkot  and  in 
all  likelihood  eastward  to  Arabia  (Mishna,  Shab.  vi,  6), 
where  we  find  a  Jewish  kingdom  (Yemen)  in  the  south 
(Tabari  ap.  Silv.  de  Sacy,  Mem,  de  VAead.  de  Inacr.  p. 
78),  and  a  large  Jewish  settlement  (Chaibar)  in  Hejas 
in  the  north.     See  Albxamdrka. 

(e.)  Another  principal  section  of  the  Dispersion  we 
find  in  Syria,  whither  they  had  been  brought  chiefly 
by  Seleucus  Nicator  or  Nicanor  (Joseph.  Ant.yii,  3,1), 
when  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C.  801,  had  put  him  in  pos* 
session  of  the  countries  of  Syria  Proper,  Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Phcsnicia,  Palestine,  etc.  Under 
his  and  his  successors*  fostering  rule  they  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  prosperity  (/.  c),  principally  at  Anti- 
och  on  the  Orontes,  and  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and 
other  great  cities  fbunded  by  Seleucus ;  and  the  priv- 
ileges which  this  king  had  bestowed  upon  them  were 
constantly  confirmed  up  to  the  time  of  Josephus  (^Ant. 
xli,  8, 1).  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  or  Epimanes,  as  he 
was  called,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  Syrian  poten- 
tate by  whom  the  Syrian  dispersion  was  persecuted ; 
and  it  was  no  doubt  under  Us  reign  that  they,  in  order 
to  escape  ttom  his  cruelty,  began  to  emigrate  in  all  di- 
rections— ^to  Armenia,  Cappadocia  (Helena,  the  Jewish 
queen  of  Adiabene,  Joseph.  ArU.  xx,  2),  Cyprus,  and 
over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor;  Phrygia  and  Lydia 
alone  possessed  Jewish  colonies  of  a  previous  date, 
planted  there  by  Antiochus  the  Greek  (Joseph.  Ani. 
xii,  8,  4).  Hence  they  dispersed  themselves  through- 
out the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  to  Macedonia,  to  Greece, 
where  they  inhabited  chiefly  the  seaports  and  the 
marts  of  trade  and  commerce.     See  Syria. 

(d.)  Altliough,  to  use  the  words  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
xiv,  7,  2),  the  habitable  globe  was  so  full  of  Jews  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  comer  of  the  Roman  empire  whera 
they  might  not  be  found — a  statement  fully  confirmed 
by  the  number  of  Roman  decrees  issued  to  various 
parts  of  the  empire  for  their  protection  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv,  10  sq.) — ^there  is  yet  no  absolute  proof  of  their 
having  acquired  any  fixed  settlements  in  the  metrop- 
olis itself  anterior  to  the  time  of  Pompey,  who,  after 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  carried  back  with  him  m«ny 
Jewish  captives  and  prisoners  to  Rome,  B.C.  63. 
These,  l)elng  generally  either  allowed  to  retire  fh>m 
the  service,  or  ransomed,  remained  there  as  Ubertim^ 
and  in  time  formed,  by  the  addition  to  their  number  of 
fresh  immigrants  from  Asia  and  Greece,  a  large  and 
highly  influential  community,  which  occupied  chiefly 
the  Transtiberine  portion  of  the  city,  together  with  an 
island  in  the  Tiber.  Their  prosperity  grew  with  their 
numbers,  and  suffered  but  short  interruptions  under 
Tiberius  (Suet  Tib.  c.  36).  The  expulsion  under  Clau- 
dius (Suet.  CI.  25)  and  Caligula  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  6> 
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is  contradicted  (Dio  Case.  Iz,  6 ;  Orosiiu,  vii,  6).  They 
built  namerous  synagogues,  founded  schools  (even  a 
short-lived  academy),  made  proselytes,  and  ei^oyed 
the  full  advantages  of  Boinan  citizens  (in  the  decrees 
they  are  styled  vokiTcu  *PiofjuziiitVf  iroXirai  tffiinpoi 
'lovdaiot,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  10).  The  connection  be- 
tween the  Boman  Dispersion  and  Palestine  was  very 
close,  especially  so  long  as  the  young  princes  of  tbe 
Herodian  house  were,  in  a  manner,  obliged  to  live  in 
Bome.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  influence  of  this 
powerful  body,  whose  number,  origin,  strange  rites 
and  customs,  attracted  no  small  share  of  public  notice 
(Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Cicero,  Juvenal,  Horace,  Martial, 
Justinian,  etc.,  jMiMi'm),  and  to  their  access  to  the  im- 
perial court  was  due  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  Jewish  people  throughout  every  country  to 
which  the  sway  of  Bome  "extended.  It  was  also 
through  Bome  chiefly,  both  before,  and  still  more  after 
the  flnal  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  stream  of 
Jewish  emigration  was  poured  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  Of  the  world-wide  influence  of  the  Jewish 
Dispersion  on  Christianity,  which  addressed  itself  flrst 
of  all  to  the  former  as  a  body  (Acts  sdii,  46 ;  ii,  9, 11), 
farther  mention  will  be  found  under  the  article  Jews. 
The  most  important  original  authorities  on  the  Dis- 
persion are  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  10 ;  xiv,  7 ;  Apion,  ii,  5 ; 
Philo,  Leg.  ad  Camn;  id.  Flaccum.  Frankel  has  col- 
lected the  various  points  together  in  an  exhaustive  es- 
say in  bis  Manataschri/i,  Nov.  Dec.  1853,  p.  409-11, 449- 
51.  Comp.  Jost,  GcMh.  d.  Judmth.  p.  836,  844 ;  Ewald, 
Geach.  d.  Volket  Ttr.  iv.     See  Dispersed  Jews. 

III.  SubtequerU  Staiet  of  Captivity. — ^1.  The  extermi- 
nation suffered  by  the  Jewish  inliabitants  of  Palestine 
under  the  Bomans  far  better  deserves  the  name  of 
captivity;  for,  after  the  massacre  of  countless  thou- 
sands, the  captives  were  reduced  to  a  real  bondage. 
According  to  Josephus,  in  his  detailed  account  {War, 
-especially  vi,  9,  3),  1,100,000  men  fell  in  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  97,000  were  captured  in  the 
whole  war.  Of  the  latter  number,  the  greatest  part 
were  distributed  among  the  fnrovinces,  to  be  butchered 
in  the  amphitheatres,  or  cast  there  to  wild  beasts; 
others  were  doomed  to  work  as  public  slaves  in  Egypt. 
Only  those  under  the  age  of  seventeen  were  sold  into 
private  bondage.  See  Jbbubaleh.  2.  An  equally 
dreadful  destruction  fell  upon  the  remains  of  the  na- 
tion, which  had  once  more  assembled  in  Judea,  under 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (A.D.  138),  which  Dion  Cassius 
concisely  relates ;  and  by  these  two  savage  wars  tbe 
Jewish  population  must  have  been  effectually  extirpa- 
ted flrom  the  Holy  Land  itself,  a  result  which  did  not 
follow  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  8.  Afterward, 
a  dreary  period  of  fifteen  hundred  yean'  oppression 
crushed  in  Europe  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Israel, 
and  Christian  nations  have  visited  on  their  head  a 
crime  perpetrated  by  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  who  were  not  the  real  forefathers  of  the 
European  Jews.  4.  Nor  in  the  East  has  their  lot  been 
much  more  cheering.  With  few  and  partial  excep- 
tions, they  have  ever  since  been  a  despised,  an  op- 
pressed, and  naturally  a  degraded  people,  though 
from  them  have  spread  light  and  truth  to  the  distant 
nations  of  the  earth.     See  Jews. 

IV.  3frfqpAmca/  Uies  of  the  Term  ^^  Captimty."-^ 
"Children  of  the  captivity"  is  a  common  flgure  of 
speech  denoting  those  who  were  in  captivily,  or  per- 
haps sometimes  literally  their  posterity  (Ezra,  iv,  1). 
"Turn  again"  (Psa.  cxxvi,  1),  "turn  away"  (Jcr. 
xxix,  14),  " turn  back"(Zeph.ui,  20),  or,  "bring  again" 
(Ezek.  xvi,  53)  ^*the  captivity,"  are  flgurative  phrases, 
all  referring  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  bondage  and  their 
return  to  Canaan.  A  similar  expression  is  used  in  re- 
lation to  individuals  (Job  xliii,  10) :  "  The  Lord  turned 
the  captivity  of  Job,"  i.  e.  he  released  him  from  the 
unusual  sufibrings  and  perplexities  to  which  he  had 
been  in  bondage,  and  caused  him  to  rejoice  again  in 
the  ikvor  of  God.     "He  led  captivity  captive,"  or 


"he  led  captive  those  who  had  led  others  captive** 
(Eph.  iv,  8),  is  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  victoiy 
which  our  blessed  Bedeemer  achieved  over  sin,  the 
world,  death,  and  hell,  by  which  our  ruined  race  are 
brought  into  l>ondage  (Psa.  Ixviii,  18 ;  Bom.  viii,  21 ; 
Gal.  iv,  24 ;  Heb.  ii,  15 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  19 ;  Col.  ii,  15).  See 
Exile. 

Capuchins,  monks  of  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  called  Capuchins  on  account  of 
the  great  pointed  capuchon  (or  cowls)  which  they  wear. 
Matteo  di  Baschi,  an  Observantine  friar,  of  the  con- 
vent of  Monte  Falcone,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  in  It- 
aly, was  the  founder  of  this  reformed  order  in  1525. 
Pretending  that  the  Franciscans  were  no  longer  strict 
followers  of  St.  Francis,  as  they  wore  a  different  cowl, 
did  not  let  their  heard  grow,  and  had  mitigated  the  vow 
of  poverty,  he,  with  the  pope's  permission,  and  accom- 
panied by  some  others,  retired  into  a  solitary  hermit- 
age of  the  Camaldoli  near  Massacio.  The  reformed 
monks  were  much  persecuted  by  the  Franciscans,  who 
drove  them  from  place  to  place.  In  1528  Pope  Clem- 
ent YII  allowed  them  to  put  themselves  under  the 
obedience  of  the  Conventuab,  and  to  take  the  title  of 
Friars  Hermits  Minors,  with  the  right  of  electing  a 
vicar  general.  Their  first  establishment  was  at  Col- 
menzone,  near  Camerino.  In  1529  they  held  the  first 
general  chapter  at  Alvacina,  and  drew  up  the  rule  of 
the  new  association,  which  received  alterations  and 
additions  in  15S6  and  1575.  It  enjoins,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Capuchins  shall  perform  divine  service 
without  singing;  that  they  shall  say  but  one  mass 
each  day  in  their  convents;  that  they  shall  observe 
hours  for  mental  prayer  morning  and  evening,  days 
for  disciplining  themselves,  and  days  of  silence ;  that 
they  shall  always  travel  on  foot,  and  avoid  ornament 
and  costly  furniture  in  thtir  churches,  contenting 
themselves  with  having  the  curtains  of  the  altar  of 
stuff  and  the  clialices  of  tin.  Pope  Paul  III,  in  1586, 
gave  them  the  name  of  Capuchins  of  the  Order  of  Friars 
Minor,  and  subjected  them  to  the  visitation  and  cor- 
rection of  the  Conventuals.  In  the  same  year  the  two 
founders  and  first  vicars  general  of  the  order,  Matteo 
di  Baschi,  and  his  friend  Ludovico  di  Fossombrone, 
were  excluded  from  the  order  for  disobedience.  The 
fourth  vicar  general,  Ochino,  one  of  the  roost  famous 
preachers  of  Italy,  became  a  Protestant  in  1548.  For 
a  time  the  whole  order  was  forbidden  to  presch,  and 
threatened  with  suppression,  but  their  submission  and 
humble  petitions  averted  this  danger.  From  this  time 
dates  the  development  of  their  peculiar  character,  their 
rapid  spread,  and  great  influence  in  the  Boroish  Church. 
A  severe  asceticism,  a  designed  neglect  of  both  mind 
and  body,  and  a  coarse,  cunning  eloquence,  made 
them  the  favorite  preach- 
ers of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people.  The  order 
has  never  produced  great 
scholars,  but  has  been  join- 
ed sometimes  by  princes  (e. 
g.  Alfonso  di  Este,  duke  of 
Modena)  and  by  statesmen 
tired  of  the  world.  In  1573 
the  order  was  introduced 
into  France,  in  1606  into 
Spain,  and  in  1619  their  su- 
perior was  permitted  to  take 
tbe  name  of  General.  In 
the  last  century  they  count- 
ed more  than  50  provinces, 
8  custodies,  nearly  600  con- 
vents, and  25,000  mem- 
bers, without  taking  into 
account  the  missionaries 
in  Brazil,  Congo,  Barbary, 
Egypt,  and  the  East. 

In  1858  tiie  order  had  89      capuchin  Monk,  without 
provmoes,  4  custodies,  and  Cloak.' 
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5  viraTdites  general  in  partibtu  mfiddlBm,  with  ftbont 
11,300  memben.  A  proriiiM  must  bare  it  lealt  i 
complete  cDDvents.  Boiues  witti  lesi  than  four  niDaki 
mre  called  nsiilauxt.  The  greatest  number  ot  pnM- 
iaea  w:>s,  Qutil  1869,  in  Italy;  but, together  with  other 

CapacbirK  have  sines  been  luppreseed  hy  the  |{overn- 
ment  of  the  klD^am  of  ILUy.  It  has  aisa  convents  or 
residences  in  France,  Switzerland,  Aiutria,  Prusaia,  | 
Mferal  other  German  etalee,  Belgiam,  Holland,  Ire- 
land, England,  Poland,  Turkey,  Greece,  India,  the  Soy- 
cbellea,  and  Sonth  America.  In  moat  of  these  conn- 
tries  the  number  of  convents  is  on  the  incresM.  The 
caModia  C?ritb  less  than  four  convents)  are  in  Ireland, 
Cratis,  Lacca,  and  Westphalia.  The  latter,  which 
comprises  Pnissii,  Eanovnr,  and  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
was  esUblished  in  1851,  The  first  convent  in  EitgUmd 
waa  founded  in  186H  hy  Viscnunt  Fielding.  The  Wco. 
riala  general  with  episcopal  JDriediclion  are  in  Tunis, 
Abyisinis.Patns,  Bombay,  and  Agra.  In  South  Amer- 
ica tbey  have  soma  residences,  and  ore  pcnctrsting  more 
ud  more  Into  the  interior.  About  500  members  sro 
employed  as  foreign  missionaries,  and  there  it  a  semi- 
nary for  preparing  chosen  young  Capuchins  for  foreign 
mUsions  in  Rome. 

There  is  likewise  an  aider  of  Capuchin  nuns  (CV^u- 
eki»a  ai  Capucinei),  also  known  as  .Vant  "flhtPiaaion, 
{lUtitiited  by  Maria  Larenu  I.Dnga,  the  widow  of  a  no- 
ble Neapolitan.  Their  first  establishment  was  at  Na- 
ples, in  1538,  whan  they  took  the  third  rule  of  St. 
Francia.  They,  however,  soon  quitted  this  for  the 
mom  rij^id  rule  of  St.  Clara.  Of  this  order  only  a  fbw 
coDvents  are  left,  most  of  them  in  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, with  a  few  in  France,  BavaHa,  and  Sonth  Amer- 
ica. See  A*tiaUt  Sacr,  tiM,  ordiair  Tuirujnini  S,  Frrm- 
ci»a,gta  Capacon mtaeapaiiiar {Lxigi.  1S32);  Wnddini', 
AmaJa  ord.  Mhmr.  t.  ivi;  Fehr,  Gack.  der  M&ncht- 
ordna,  met  flairum,  i,  908. 

Capodati  otCafittiati:  (1.)  A  sect  which  srose 
aboutA.D.  1186,  named  fhim  a  cowl  or  cap  which  they 
wore  aa  a  badgs.  It  was  founded  by  one  Durand,  re- 
puted to  hare  been  a  carpenter  (others  say  a  butcher), 
who  published  that  the  Virgin  had  appeared  to  him 
and  givea  him  her  image,  and  that  of  her  Son,  with 
this  inscription :  "  0  Ijmb  of  God,  that  takest  away 
tiM  Bins  of  the  world,  grant  ns  peace!"  adding  that 
■he  directed  him  to  take  the  image  to  the  biehnp  of 
Fuy,  in  order  that  he  migbt  form  a  eocicty  of  all  tboM 
who  deiired  to  restore  peace  In  church  and  state ;  who 
■honld,  In  token  of  their  belonging  to  such  a  society, 
wear  a  while  hood,  or  capnche,  with  a  leaden  imai;e 
like  the  pattern.  Many  persons  in  Burgundy  joined 
t^e  necL  Thev  were  put  down  bv  Hugo,  bishop  of 
Auierre.  (2.)  Some  of  the  Wicliffites,  in  England, 
also  obtained  the  name  of  Capudaii  about  tbe  year 
1387,  because  they  refused  to  uncover  their  heads  bs- 
fore  the  Hoat.— Mwheim,  Ch.  Hut.  cent,  xii,  pt.  il,  cb. 
r,  S  15;  Bergier,  Diet,  de  Thialo^,  i,  SGI. 

Car.    SeaBEiB-cAB;  Carr;  Cast. 

Cam  (or  KASAn).  Joseph,  son  of  Simeon  Cara 

(q.  v.),  a  celebrated  Jewish  commentator  on  the  0.  T., 
lived  in  the  north  of  France  toward  tbe  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Following  the  example  of  his  un- 
cle. Menachem  ben-Chelbo,  Joseph  Cara  abandoned  the 
allegorical  mode  of  interpretation  of  which  his  own 
father  waa  a  great  defender,  and  devoted  his  talents  to 
a  simple  and  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  Bibli- 
cal text.  His  commenUrieB,  which  cTlend  over  near- 
ly the  whole  Old  Testament,  are  distinguished  for  log- 
ical sequence  and  lucid  dicUon,  but  of  most  of  them 
IVagmenta  only  have  thus  far  been  printed.  Ilis 
tzlosses  upon  Rashi's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
(nnipn  Cl^B)  have  mostly  been  printed  by  Geiger 
(^Zeilaehr.  iv,  138-40  [Slutti;,  JS.^] ;  see  his  BeitrSge 
mtrjSd,  LU,  p.  17  [ib.  1847]),  and  some  of  them  under 


the  tide  B''a^?i>,  in  hia  0-'3^?3  ■'JaJ  (Bresl.  1847), 
and  Parthandatlut  (Leipzig,  1855).  Fragments  of  his 
commentary  on  7S«i'>upi«t(D''X''23  Oil p)  are  given 
by  De  Rossi  In  his  Vnria  LecHoaei  (Parma,  1786)  ; 
-\-  i?  yap,  by  Leopold  Dukes  (Ealingeu,  1846); 
B^J-ay  ^~M,  by  Geiger  (Brest  1847),  Fragments  of 
ommentaries  on  father,  liuth,  and  Lameniaiioru 
been  publiehed  by  Dr.  Adnlph  Jetlinek  (Leipzig, 
1855).  The  commenury  on  Limtatalioni  has  been 
printed  in  Naples,  1847,  and  reprinted  in  tbe  collection, 
D-'-aan  ^^Sn  (Metz,  181»).  The  commentary  on  Job 
is  reprinted  In  Frankel'a  ilonaUekrift  fiir  GfKMehte 
und  WuKtuchn/t  da  JudmlhuTn  (1858-58).  His  com- 
mentan-  on  //"Ma  was  published  in  Breslau,  1861.  See 
Font,  Biiliotlieea  Judaica,  ii,  170 ;  Kitto,  C^lop.  1,444, 

Cara.  Bi^iGOn,  ben-Chelbo,  also  called  R.  Simeon 
had-Danhan,  a  celebrated  Jewish  commentator,  lived 
in  the  elovpnth  century.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Menachem  ben-Chelbo,  and  received  the 
name  Kara  (i{*ip)  in  the  synagogue  for  bis  leason  On 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  name  had-Darshan  trom  his  col- 
lecting and  explaining  CjO*^^)  the  Klidrasbim.  Cara 
is  the  author  of  tho  celebrated  Jalht  (,Wp^^\  a  col- 
lection of  Midr.ishim  on  almost  every  verse  of  tho  Old 
Testament.  He  bronglit  together  a  catena  of  tradi- 
tional expositions  from  opward  of  fifty  different  works 
of  all  ages,  manj-  of  which  are  of  groat  value.  Ten 
different  editions  of  thia  work  app^red  between  1526 
and  1805;  one  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  is  that 
published  St  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1687,  folio.  See 
Rapaport  in  the  Hebrew  annual  called  Kertta  Ciinud 
(^^n  0^3,  vii,  4,  etc.);  Ztuiz,  DU  Gouadienilticlien 
Forfr^der^uJni  (p.  296-303);  Steinschneider,  CoTo- 
If^gua  Librorwn  Sfbraonan  m  Bi^ioAeea  Bodieima 
(Berlin,  1852-60,  col.  3600, 2604  ;  Kitto,  C'selop.  i,  444). 

Caraba'alon  (KopH/SouEuw  v.  r,  'Pa^iriaiv, 
Vulg,  Jfanmoli),  a  name  ^ven  (1  Eedr.  ix,  84)  as 
one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Maani  (Bani)  that  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  sfter  the  exile,  and  apparently  coire- 
Fpondlng  to  the  Ciiiii.i.nH  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text 
(Ezra  X,  85),  although  tbe  list  is  here  greatly  corrupt. 

Caracalla  or  Caracai.lcs  (properly  MaBcus 
AuRBi.ius  Antoxihcs  Bassiands),  a  Roman  emper- 
or. He  was  eon  of  tbe  emperor  Septimiue  Severua, 
andwasbomatLyon?,A.D.I88.    The  i 


appears 


medoli 


bii  long-h, 
GbdIh,  and  so  called 
futber's    death,    A.D. 
211,  he  ascended  the 

with  his  brother  fub- 
lius  .SeptimioB  Antoni- 
nus Gela,  whom  he  af- 
terward caused  to  be 
murdered.  Having 
bribed  the  Pretorians 
to  make  hjm  sole  em- 
peror, Caracalla  next 
directed    his     cruelty 

rents  of  Geta,  of  whom 


Bust  DtCarsoalla. 


acta  of  oppression  and  robl>ery  were  employed  to  nuM 
BUppli^a  for  the  unbounded  extravagance  of  the  des- 
pot, and  to  pay  his  soldiers.  In  his  famous  constitu- 
tion, be  bestowed  Roman  citizenship  on  all  his  free 
subjects  not  citizens— who  formed  the  majority,  espo- 
ciaUy  in  the  provinces — but  simply  in  order  to  levy  a 
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gmUi  unoant  of  taxes  on  nluMi  ind  lieritagas, 
which  irere  paid  oolf  by  ciUzeni.  Id  his  campaigns 
hs  imlUlad  at  one  time  Alexander,  aC  another  time 
Sulla;  while  his  main  object  was  to  oppresi  and  ex- 
baast  the  provlacea,  which  had  been  in  a  gnat  measure 
spared  by  the  t}'Tanuj  of  fonner  emperon.  In  217  he 
vaa  assasai  Dated,  at  the  instlgalion  of  Macrinns,  pre- 
fact  of  the  PrMorians,  Ijy  ana  of  his  Teterani  named 
Martialis,  on  the  8th  of  April,  !17,  on  the  way  from 
Edesaa  to  Carrbc  Historians  paint  the  lite  of  Cara- 
oalla  !n  the  darkaat  colors.  Among  the  buildin)^  of 
Caracalla  ia  Rome,  the  baths— Thernia  Caracalla^ 
near  Porta  Copena,  wero  most  celsbratcd,  and  their 
tnios  are  stUi  nisgnilicent."  Caracalla,  cruel  to  oian- 
tioA,  was  jBt  indifTerent  to  reli^on,  and  daring  his 
reign  no  new  persecuUoos  were  devised  a^inst  the 
Christians.  Spartianns  (_Vila  CaraailU,  I,  707)  tells  a 
■tory  of  his  being  greatly  affbcted,  at  seren  years  of 
■g«,  on  hearing  thst  a  Jewish  boy  had  been  panished 
for  bis  relJKion.  From  a  paMage  In  Teitullian  (pd 
Sa^ndam,  cap.  4)  it  ia  inferred  that  CaracaUa  had  a 
Christian  narse.— Chambers's  f'nrjK. ,- Laidoer,  ICnrfa, 
vii,  SlO-Sli ;  Gibbon,  Dec.  and  Fali  (ei.  Mllman),  ch.  vi. 

Caiaccloll.  Galeaeio,  marquis  of  Vico,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  distiogubhed  followers  of  the 
Befbrmation  in  lUly.  Bom  in  Kaples,  in  1617,  of  a 
noble  family,  which  had  given  warriors  to  the  field  i 
and  carding  to  the  Church,  he  began  life  with  the 
most  brilliant  prosp^cla.  Married  at  twenty  to  ViMo- 
ria,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Novera,  he  had  by  her  six  ' 
children.  In  1541  he  heard  Peter  Martyr,  and  after 
■  long  and  painful  investi^nlion.  in  Epit«  of  tho  dii- 
tnising  conviction  that  he  wonld  have  to  leave  fam- 
ily, friends,  home,  and  wealth  in  abandoning  Rome, ' 
he  became  a  Protestant,  and  in  1651  escaped  to  Gene- , 
TB.  His  father,  hia  ancle  cardinal  Caraffa,  his  wife,  j 
and  his  children  sought  tor  many  years  to  change  bis 
purpose,  but  In  vain.  In  Geneva  he  acquired  the  en- 
tirs  confidence  of  Calvin,  who  dedicated  to  liim  hia ; 
Commentary  on  I  Corinthians  (edit.  TMvck,  p.  206). 
He  died  in  great  peace,  158G.  Hia  lite,  by  Balbauo, ' 
wlU  be  found  in  the  ifntnun  StiBeliatn,  viii,  1748,  p. ; 
619 ;  and,  abridged,  in  Gerdei,  SpKote*  Ilaiia  Ht/or.  [ 
mala  (Lngd.  Bat.  1765,  4to).  See  M-Crie,  Re/onnaliott  j 
■a  Ilalgi  Henog.  Rtai-Eiicgldopd^,  ii,  G74. 

Carajtas.     See  Karaites. 

Caramnel  [Juan  de  IjAk-Ttn'tt),  a  Spanish  theolo- 
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glan,  was  bom  at  Madrid,  May  23,  IfiOG.  He  becama 
a  Cistercian,  and  after  several  preferments,  among 
which  was  the  abbey  of  Melrose,  in  Scotland,  vai 
made  vicar  general  of  the  archbishopric  of  Piagni) 
When  the  Swedes,  in  1648,  besieged  the  city,  Cara- 
mnel, forgetting  his  episcopal  character,  set  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  eccledastics  on  the  battle-Held. 
His  services  were  rewarded  by  the  emperor  with  a  col- 
lar of  gold.  In  1667  he  was  made  bishop  of  Campag- 
na,  In  Naples,  which  he  resigned  In  1678,  but  afterward 
became  bishop  of  Vigevano,  in  the  Milanese,  where  he 
died,  Sept.  8, 1683.  tie  was  "a  man  of  vast  but  ill- 
digested  leaminif,  with  sn  ill-regulated  imagination. 
His  moral  theology  (Theeiogia  MoraHt.  Louvain,  1643, 
tol.)  ia  so  nniversally  decried  that  even  Romanists 
have  ccnanred  it.  He  taught  that  the  commandments 
of  the  Decalogue  are  not  immutable  in  their  nature, 
and  that  God  ia  able  to  change  or  ditpcnae  with  them, 
as  in  cases  of  then,  adulter}-,  etc. ;  he  also  held  that 
the  smallest  degree  of /irofroitfi^  justified  any  criminal 
action."  A  Hat  of  his  numerous  writings  (87  vol- 
umes) is  given  bv  Nicolas  Antonio,  fiiUiutAica  Hiif. 
Nma—Nam.  Blog.  GhirnUt,  viil,  666. 

Cuttusa.    Sec  Cabrahza. 

CaraTBn,  the  Arabic  name  for  a  body  of  [dlgrima 
or  merchants  travelling  In  tho  East  Orientali  who 
have  occaaion  to  journey — whether  for  pleasure,  relig- 
ion, or  profit — usually  do  so  in  componies.  fur  the  sake 
of  society  as  well  ai  protaction.  Hence  the  most  mot- 
ley associations  may  take  place.  They  often  consist 
of  hnndreds  of  persons,  moatiy  mounted  on  camels, 
which  (including  those  for  baggage)  frequentiv  am oont 
to  sevoisl  Ihoasands.  Such  apectaclea  are  common  in 
all  parts  of  Torkey,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  especially 
through  the  sandy  deserts.  They  inarch  at  first  dia- 
orderij-,  bat  after  a  short  period  of  practice  with  great 
regularity,  mostly  by  night,  in  companies  which  are 
each  kept  together  by  a  large  tKacon-fire  on  the  top 
of  its  own  peculiar  atandsrd.  Much  time  is  consumed 
in  packing  and  unpacking;  but  when  this  confused 
scene  of  preparation  is  over,  they  travel  with  great 
uniformity  (see  Eiek.  xli,  8)  from  about  eight  P.M. 
till  about  midnight  (Luke  xi,  6, 6).  In  the  cooler  sea- 
sons they  Journey  by  day,  only  hatting  tor  a  brief  re- 
past at  noon.  Seven  or  eight  hours  is  [be  uinal  day's 
stage  (Horncmann,  p.  150),  or  nbout  17  to  20  miles. 
Sea  Tbavit.i.f.h. 
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1.  Commercial  Caravans, — The  earliest  of  these  on 
record  is  that  to  which  Joseph  was  sold  (Gen.  xzxvii), 
consisting  of  Ishmaelites  (ver.  25),  Midianites  (ver. 
28)f  and  Medanitee  (ver.  86,  Heb.),  who  were  on  the 
high-road  through  Dothan  to  the  mart  of  Egypt  with 
the  spices  of  India  and  Hadramaut  (Vincent,  Commerce 
and  NamgcUion  of  the  Anden%  ii,  262).  Such  often 
avail  themselves  at  the  present  day  of  the  seoond  class 
of  caravans  mentioned  below.     See  Commerce. 

2.  ReUffiouB  Caravcau, — Such  companies  of  pilgrims 
pass  regularly  along  the  route  (hence  termed  the  HaJ) 
to  Mecca,  four  each  year;  one  from  Cairo,  consisting 
of  Barbars,  a  second  of  Turks  fti>m  Damascus,  a  third 
of  Persians  from,  Babylon,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Ara^ 
bians  and  Indians  horn  Zibith,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea.  They  are  under  the  strictest  discipline,  a 
chief  or  btuhi  being  in  command,  and  five  officers  hav- 
ing respectively  charge  of  the  march,  the  halt,  the 
servants  and  cattle,  the  baggage,  and  the  commissa- 
riat. The  Ajfieer,  or  guide,  is  also  an  indispensable 
companion — a  person  not  only  well  acquainted  with 
the  route,  the  wells,  the  hostile  or  friendly  tribes,  and 
other  features  on  the  route,  but  also  skilled  in  the  signs 
of  the  weather,  and  an  individual  of  general  sagacity* 
and  fidelity.     See  Pilgrim. 

These  large  travelling  masses  illustrate  many  fea- 
tures of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
They,  too,  had  their  leader,  Moses,  and  were  divided 
into  twelve  companies,  each  with  its  chief  (Num.  vil), 
and  ranged  under  its  distinctive  banner  (Num.  ii,  2). 
Thsy  set  out  in  tumult  (Exod.  xii,  11),  but  were  soon 
reduced  to  almost  military  order,  starting  at  the  blast 
of  trumpets  (Num.  x,  2, 5),  under  the  guide  of  the  fiery 
pillar  (q.  v.).  Hence,  too,  the  anxiety  of  Moses  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  Hobab  (q.  v.)  as  guide.     See  Ex- 

ODB. 

The  processions  of  Israelites  to  their  national  festi- 
vals at  Jerusalem  were  probably  made  up  very  much 
after  the  caravan  style,  villages  and  acquaintances 
travelling  together  by  companies.  Hence  the  youth- 
ful Saviour  was  not  missed  until  the  party  halted  at 
night  (Luke  ii,  44)  at  a  place  which  tradition  fixes 
about  three  miles  from  Jerusalem  (Munro,  Summer 
RwAky  i,  265);  for  the  first  day*s  Journey  is  always  a 
short  one. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Caravanserai. 

Caravanserai,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  strangers  in  sequestered  places, 
while  JAan  is  the  usual  designation  of  a  similar  struc- 
ture situated  in  or  near  towns.     See  Khak. 

In  the  days  of  the  earlier  patriarchs  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  such  provision  for  travellers,  for  we 
find  Abraham  looking  out  for  their  entertainment 
(Gen.  xxiii),  and  the  visitors  of  Lot  proposed  to  lodge 
in  the  street,  apparently  as  a  matter  of  course  (Gen. 
xix,  2),  just  as  modem  Orientals  often  do,  wrapped  in 
their  hykes,  although  in  Arab  towns  generally  the 
stranger  is  conducted  by  the  sheik  to  the  menz'l,  where 
he  is  provided  for  the  night  (La  Roque,  De  la  Pcdee- 
Hne^  p.  124.  In  Egypt,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  such  building  (Gen.  xlii,  27),  probably  only 
a  rude  shed.  The  innkeepers  in  that  country  were 
usually  women  (Herod,  ii,  88),  just  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Hebrew  spies  (Josh,  ii,  1) ;  apparently  women  of 
easy  virtue  (Heb.  xi,  81 ;  James  ii,  25),  if  not  abso- 
lutely courtesans.  See  Harlot.  In  the  times  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  inns  must  have  been  common 
in  Palestine,  yet  the  frequent  injunction  contained  in 
the  Epistles  to  entertain  strangers  (e.  g.  Heb.  xiii,  2 ; 
Rom.  xii,  3)  show  that  they  were  very  inadequate  in 
their  arrangements.  See  Hospitality.  'They  are 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  under  two  names,  irav^ox^tov, 
or  honse  for  the  reception  of  all  kinds  of  guests,  where 
the  good  Samaritan  took  the  wounded  stranger  (Luke 
X,  84) ;  probably  a  building  like  the  modem  comfort- 
less and  unfhmished  ones  on  the  great  Eastern  routes 
of  travel,  with  a  host  (or  janitor),  however,  who,  on 
urgent  occasions,  will  fhmish  supplies  to  the  sick  and 


destitute.  The  other  word  is  raraXi/fia,  properly  the 
upper  room  reserved  in  large  houses  for  guests  (Mark 
xiv,  14 ;  Luke  xxii,  11),  and  also  applied  to  the  place 
where  the  nativity  occurred  (Luke  ii,  7).  The  tradi- 
tion connects  this  event  with  a  cave  (Justin  Martyr, 
Dial.  c.  Trjfph,  p.  803 ;  Origen,  cont,  CU«.),  and  the  spot, 
as  such,  is  still  pointed'out  See  Bethlehem.  But 
this  is  opposed  to  all  the  circumstances  and  usages  of 
the  case.  The  exact  distinction  between  this  and  the 
previous  term  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  but  the  edit- 
or of  the  Pictorial  Bible  (note  in  loc.)  suggests  the  most 
probable  explanation,  that  the  stable,  in  the  retirement 
of  which  Mary  brought  forth  the  Saviour,  was  one  of 
the  stalls  running  along  the  outside  of  the  building, 
behind  the  apartments  destined  for  the  guests;  and 
that  the  **  manger"  (q.  v.),  or  f^aTvtjf  was  not  the  crib 
or  contrivance  for  this  purple  known  to  us  (for  such 
are  not  used  in  the  East),  but  simply  the  projection  of 
the  floor  of  the  guest-room  into  the  cattie-shed,  which 
was  probably  lower  on  the  ground  (see  Strong's  Bar- 
moH^  and  Expoi.  of  the  Goepelty  p.  14).     See  Inn. 
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Modern  Oriental  (JaravanseraL 

Oriental  **inns,"  whether  called  khans  or  caravan- 
serais, are  not  at  all  comparable,  in  point  of  comfort 
and  convenience,  with  modem  hotel  accommodations, 
nor  have  they  the  least  resemblance  to  the  character 
and  appurtenances  of  a  respectable  tavern.  A  khan  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  town ; 
and  caravanserais,  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness, are  generally  disposed  at  regular  stages  along 
public  roads,  especially  tiie  mercantile  and  pilgrim 
thoroughfares,  according  to  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try. They  have  usually  been  built  by  rich  merchants 
for  trading  purposes,  or  by  wealthy  devotees  as  an  act 
of  religious  munificence.  At  a  distance  they  resem- 
ble a  castellated  fort,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  are 
found  to  be  a  simple  quadrangular  building,  enclosed 
by  a  high  wall,  usually  about  100  yards  on  each  side, 
and  about  20  feet  high,  resting  on  a  stone  foundation. 
In  the  middle  of  the  front  there  is  a  large  arched  en- 
trance, with  a  porter's  lodge  on  one  or  both  sides,  and 
apartments  for  the  better  class  over  it,  surmounted  by 
a  dome.  The  interior  is  an  open  space  for  cattle,  bag- 
gage, etc.,  with  a  well  or  fountain  in  the  middle. 
Along  the  sides  of  this  inner  court-yard  are  piazzas 
opening  every  few  yards  into  arched  recesses  or  al- 
coves for  travellers,  having  an  inner  door  communi- 
cating with  a  small  oblong  chamber,  sometimes  light- 
ed at  the  farther  end,  but  entirely  destitute  of  furni- 
ture, shelves,  or  closets.  These  cells  are  intended  for 
dormitories,  but  travellers  usually  prefer  the  open 
door-way,  which  is  either  paved  or  level  and  hard 
earth,  and  raised  two  or  three  feet  above  the  general 
area  of  the  court.  These  sets  of  rooms  have  no  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  three 
sides  there  is  a  large  haU  for  general  assemblages ;  at 
the  end  of  each  side  is  a  staircase  for  ascending  to  the 
flat  roof  for  enjoying  the  breeze  and  the  landscape. 
These  lodging  -  chambers  are  thus  usually  on  the 
ground-floor ;  but  in  the  few  buildings  which  have 
two  stories,  the  lower  rooms  are  used  for  servants, 
storage,  etc.,  while  the  upper  story  serves  for  the  trav- 
ellers themselves.  Sometimes  also  the  porter's  lodge 
affords  a  supply  of  commodities  for  their  use,  and 
cooks  are  occasionally  found  in  attendance.  Gener- 
ally,  however,  the  accommodations  are  of  the  most 
wretched  description — bare  walls,  rooms  filled  with 
dirt  and  vermin,  and  no  cooking  apparatus  to  be  ob- 
tained for  love  or  money.  The  traveller  must  do  all 
his  own  work,  and  even  fhmish  his  own  subsistence. 
His  baggage  must  supply  his  bed,  his  clothing  must 
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be  hie  covering.  He  is  Diuall}'  obliged  to  content 
himeelf  with  such  cold  food  or  fraiU  u  be  hu  himMlF 
bniUKhC  His  ootfit  ihould  therefon  consiat  tt  Isut 
of  the  following  articles :  b  c»rpet,  a  niBttresii,  >  bUn- 
kst,  two  uiicepttaa  with  lida,  contsined  -witbin  each 
other;  two  dishee,  two  plates,  etc.,  ■  coffee-pot,  all  of 
welUlnned  copper;  alio  a  amall  wooden  boi  for  salt  . 
and  pepper,  a  round  leatber  table,  wbicb  he  ■Depends  < 
f^m  his  saddle,  amoll  leather  bottles  or  bags  for  oil, 
melted  butler,  water,  ■  tinder-box,  a  eocoanut  cup, 


CARCHEMISH. 

3«ie  rice,  dried  ralaiiis,  dates,  and,  abore  all,  coffee- 
BiricB,  with  a  roaster  and  a  wooden  mortar  to  pound 
lem  :  all  thia  is  in  addition  to  aueh  more  sabetantisl 
rovisions  »a  he  may  prefer  or  can  conveniently  cany, 
bo  porter  In  attendance  can  only  be  relied  npgn  to 
bow  him  his  chamber,  and  perhaps  fntnish  him  with 
liey.  In  caee  of  eichneas,  however,  the  latter  is  gen- 
ullj  able  to  administer  simple  remedies,  and  may 
Tea  set  a  broken  Umb.  —  Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Cara- 


Carbuncla  is  tlie  rendering  in  tlie  Anth.  Vers,  of 
the  following  Heb.  and  Gr.  words :  1.  mpVt,  eiatorf', 
only  Iss.  liv,  12  (Sept.  tpuoToWoc,  Vuig.  [lapit]  tcalp- 
fui),  aome  rparklinj  gem  (trom  ni^,  to  in^amej.  i. 
r;;^:^,  ban'ttth,  only  Exod.  xxviii,  17,  and  K:ixiz, 
10,  as  the  thinl  in  the  first  row  of  the  faigh-piieat's 
breastplate  (Sept.  ir/iopayioc,  Volg.  maragdiit,  i.  e. 
emerald);  or  I^i^^a,  baTfiath',  only  Ezek.  ziviii,  IS 
(Sept.  ivixiBv,  Viilg.  tmarasdut).  From  the  etymol- 
ogy (p^  2,  to  jtui),  we  assume  that  a  stone  of  a  bright 

rn^,  or  emerald,  and  says  it  is  a  sort  of  precious  co- 
rundum of  sUong  glass  luatre,  a  beautiful  i^recn  color, 
with  many  degrees  of  shade,  pellucid  and  doubly  re- 
fractiva.  Pliny  enumerates  twelve  species  of  emer- 
ald. They  aie  not  rare  in  Eg}-pt  (see  Braan.  de  Veit. 
Saerrdott.  p.  517  aq.).  3.  'Ai'^pof,  lit.  a  coid  of  fire, 
Tobit  itiii,  17 ;  Eccius.  nisii,  6.  4.  The  carbuncle  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  denoted  by  the  word  T^^i,  no'- 
pKd:  ("emerald,"  Exod.  xxviii,  18 ;  xxxix,  11 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii,  16;  xiviii,  13).  See  Emerald.  Under  the 
name  ^*  carbuncle^'  are  comprehended  aeveral  brilliant 
red  stones  of  the  clay  bmily  which  resemble  a  glow- 
ing coat,  such  aa  the  mby,  the  garnet,  the  spinel,  but 
particnlariy  the  a/nofnirn,  that  is,  the  noble  Oriental 
garnet,  a  transparent  red  stone  with  a  violet  shade 
and  strong  glass  lustre.  Probably  it  is  not  so  hard  as 
the  ruby,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  of  the  precious  stones  of  red  color,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  so  hard  Ibal  engravings  cannot  easily  be 
made  in  it  (KoaenmQller,  Alltrth.  iv,  I,  S4).  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowled.:e  respecting  the  ancient 

precision  what  particular  gem  is  denoted  by  either  of 
these  terms,  altliDUgh  they  all  evidently  we»  precious 
stones  of  a  brilliant  fiery  hue.     See  Gem. 


ChoTchai),  the  last  named  of  the  seven  eunncbs 
(■' chamberlains")  in  the  horem  of  Ahaaueraa  (Xen- 
es),  who  were  directed  to  bring  queen  Vashti  into  tb* 
ro)-«l  convivial  party  (Eath.  i,  Itl),     B.C.  483. 

Carcaae  (n;is,  rVo^,  rrias,  iib,  iit£/(o),  the 

dead  body  ofa  man  or  beast  (Josh,  vii'i,  !9;  Isa.xiv, 
la ;  Heb.  iii,  IT,  etc.).  According  to  (be  Mosaic  law, 
any  Israelite  became  cercmoniallj'  unclean  until  tbe 
evening  (and  in  turn  rendered  whatecei  he  touched 
unclean,  Hag.  il,  14 ;  comp.  Num.  xix,  S2),  by  (unwit- 
ting) contact,  under  any  circnmstances,  with  a  dead 
animal  of  the  " unclean"  class  (Lev.  v,  2;  xi,  8  sq, ; 
comp.  Deut.xiv,  8),  or  with  any  "clean"  animal,  in 
case  it  had  not  been  regnlorly  slain  according  to  the 
prescribed  mode  (Lot.  xi,  39  sq.).  The  eating  of  any 
(clean)  beast  that  had  died  an  accidental  or  natural 
death  was  still  more  atrictly  forbidden  (Lev.  xxii, 
B;  comp,  Ezek,  iv,  U;  xliv,  31);  but  it  minbt  bo 
sold  as  food  to  a  foreigner  (Deut.  xiv,  S).  Carrion 
was  doubtless  buried  or  burned.  On  the  aepultnre  of 
persons  found  dead,  see  HoMiriDE.  An  Dnburied  car- 
case (Jer.  xxxvi,  SO;  Psa.lxxEx,  3)  was  considered  by 
the  ancients  the  height  of  indignity  and  misfortune 
(Virgil,  ^a.  X,  559).  See  Bdbiai.  The  Lcvitlcal 
enactments  rcspecUng  ail  dead  bodies  evidently  had 
theii  origin  in  aanitarv  reasons  in  a  climate  so  liable 
to  pestilence  (Uichaelifi,  Jf«.  Reckt.  iv,  309  sq.).  On 
the  incident  of  tbe  beehive  in  tlie  kkeleton  (Judg.  xlv, 
8),  see  Bke.— Winer,  i,  2.  On  the  allusion  t»  the  vul- 
ture's scent  for  putrid  fiesb,  MaU.  xxiv,  28  (I.oder,  lit 
cadtatre  Jvdaico^  ab  aquitit  JiomanU  disrrrjKndo,  Ar- 
gent 1715;  Eecbenber}',  I>f  adagio  Chritti,  etc.,  LipP. 
1696),  see  Kaole.    Comp.  Wemyss,  Sgmbol,  Diet.  s.  v. 

CarchamiB  (1  E.'ulr.  i,  26).     See  Carcuehuii. 

Gar'ctaemiah  (Heb.  KarkrmUh',  ti'^ilB'nS,  prob. 
fort  of  CifmoAi  Sept.  Xapptit  ▼-  '.  Kafixapic  In 
Jer.,  bat  omits  In  Chron.  and  Iss.,  Xapco/iiic  in  1 
Esdr.  i,  5).  mentioned  bi  Iss.  jc,  9  among  other  places 
in  Syria  which  had  been  aubdned  by  an  Assyrian  king. 
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probably  Tiglatb-pileser.  Tbat  Carchemish  waa  a 
stronghold  on  the  Eaphrates  appears  fh)m  the  title  of 
a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against  Egypt  (xlvi,  2): 
*^  Against  the  army  of  Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
which  lay  on  the  river  Euphrates,  at  Carchemish,  and 
which  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  over- 
threw, in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Jo- 
siah,  king  of  Judah,"  i.  e.  B.C.  606.  According  to  2 
Chron.  xxxv,  20,  Necho  had  advanced  with  his  ally 
Josiah,  the  fother  of  Jehoiakim,  against  the  Babyloni- 
ans, on  the  Euphrates,  to  take  Carchemish,  B.C.  609. 
These  two  circumstances — ^the  position  of  Carchemish 
on  the  Euphrates,  and  its  being  a  frontier  town,  ren- 
der it  probable  (see  Layard,  Ntneveh  and  BabyUm^  p. 
199)  that  the  Hebrew  name  points  to  a  city  which  the 
Greeks  called  Kc/Mc^<nov,  the  Latins  Cercutmm,  and 
the  Arabs  Kerbetnyeh  (Scbultens,  Index,  Gtogr,  s.  v. ; 
Ritter,  Erdk,  xi,  695) ;  for  this  too  lay  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Cha- 
boras  (oomp.  Bocbart,  PkaUg^  iv,  21;  Cellarii  Notii. 
IX,  715  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Supplem.  p.  1352  sq.).  It  was  a 
large  city,  and  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which,  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  were  occasionally  renewed,  as 
this  was  the  remotest  outpost  of  their  empire,  toward 
the  Euphrates,  in  the  direction  of  Persia  (Ammian. 
Marcell.  xxiii,  5 ;  Zozim.  ill,  12 ;  Procop.  Bell,  Pen.  ii, 
5 ;  comp.  Procop.  ./Ed'f.  i,  6 ;  Ptolemy,  v,  18,  6).  Car- 
chemish is  named  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.), 
which  show  it  to  have  been,  from  about  B.C.  1100  to 
B.C.  850,  a  chief  city  of  the  Hittites,  who  were  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  of  Syria  from  the  borders  of  Damas- 
cus to  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  or  Bireh-jik;  it  is  also 
mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphical  sculptures 
(Layard,  ut  tup,  p.  305,  538).  At  the  point  where  the 
Ehabur  (the  ancient  Chebar)  joins  the  Euphrates, 
there  are  large  mounds  on  both  banks  of  the  former 
river,  marking  the  sites  of  old  cities,  or  perhaps  of  dif- 
ferent sections  of  one  great  city.  The  mound  on  the 
right  bank  is  crowned  with  a  modern  Arab  village, 
called  Abu  Serai,  or  ^'  Father  of  Palaces"  (Chesney, 
Evph,  Exp,  i,  118).  It  stands  on  a  narrow  wedge- 
shaped  plain,  in  the  fork  of  the  two  rivers.  This  cor- 
responds exactly  to  Procopius's  description  of  Circe- 
sinm,  who  says  that  its  fortifications  had  the  form  of  a 
triangle  at  the  junction  of  the  Chabur  and  Euphrates 
(J?eU.  Pert,  ii,  5).  This  seems  to  be  the  true  site  of 
Carchemish.  It  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
in  the  twelfth  century,  who  found  in  it  two  hundred 
Jews  (Early  Travels  in  Pal.  p.  93).  According  to  oth- 
ers, however  (following  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions), it  lay  very  much  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  oc- 
cupying nearly  the  site  of  the  later  Mabug^  or  Hierap- 
olxs.  Dr.  Hinks  maintains,  from  his  reading  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  that  the  true  site  of  Carchemish 
is  at  or  near  Bir,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  about  200  miles  higher  up  than  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  {Jour,  Sac.  Lit,  July,  1854,  p.  408).  Still 
less  probable  is  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  Cadytit 
of  Herodotus  (see  Heinii  IHtterti,  Sacr,  Amst.  1726,  p. 
23).     See  Calneh. 

Cardinal  (cardinality  principal  ;  from  rardo,  a 
hinge),  the  title  of  an  eminent  class  of  dignitaries  in 
the  Roman  Church,  so  styled  as  if  the  axle  or  hinge 
on  which  the  whole  government  of  the  Church  turns  • 
or  as  they  have,  from  the  pope's  grant,  the  hinge  and 
f!;ovemment  of  the  Romish  Church.  Pope  Eugenius 
IV  states  the  derivation  from  cardo,  a  hinge,  as  fol- 
lows :  Sicui  per  cardinem  volvUur  osUum  domutf  ka  tu- 
ptr  hot  Sedet  ApottoHcOy  totiut  EccUwb  ottium,  quiescit 
et  tutteniatar  (see  Dufresne,  s.  v.  cardinallt), 

1.  Cardinal  Priettt,  etc.  —  In  early  days  the  name 
cardinal  was  used  with  great  latitude  in  the  Roman 
Church.  Its  first  definite  application  was  to  the  prin- 
cipal priests  of  the  parishes  of  Rome ;  the  chief  priest 
of  a  parish,  next  to  a  bishop,  being  presbyter  cardina- 
fie,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  priests  who  had 
DO  chnrch.     It  is  uncertain  when  the  term  was  first 


applied,  but  it  seems  that  Stephen  IV  (770)  was  the  fin>t 
who  selected  seven  bishops  out  of  the  number  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  title  of  cardinal,  oblig- 
ing them  to  say  mass  every  Sunday  in  St.  Peter's. 
Leo  IV,  in  a  council  of  Rome  held  in  858,  calls  them 
pretbyterot  tui  eardinit,  and  their  churches  parochiat 
cardinalet.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  priests  and 
deacons  of  other  cities  of  importance  assumed  the  title 
of  cardinal,. to  distinguish  them  from  other  priests  and 
deacons  over  whom  they  claimed  supremacy ;  but  the 
popes  subsequently  ordained  that  none  but  those  whom 
they  had  chosen  should  be  honored  with  that  title. 
Among  thoee  whom  the  popes  thus  appointed  were  the 
seven  bishops  titburbicarU,  who  took  their  titles  from 
places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  These  bishops 
were  called  hebdofnadarii,  because  they  attended  the 
pope  for  a  week  each  in  his  turn.  These  cardinals 
took  part  with  the  Roman  clergy  in  the  election  of  the 
pope,  who  was  generally  chosen  from  their  number. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  edict  of  Nicolas  II,  A.D.  1059 
(see  below),  that  the  body  of  cardinals,  as  such,  had  a 
proper  existence  as  a  recognised  branch  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical system. 

2.  College  of  Cardtnalt.—^'' The  college  of  Cardinals, 
in  its  origin,  was  nothing  else  than  the  council  which, 
according  to  the  canons,  every  metit>politan  was  obliged 
to  consult,  and  in  which,  during  a  vacancy,  all  the 
metropolitan  powers  resided,  viz.,  the  synod  of  pro- 
vincial bishops,  and  the  chapter  of  the  metropolitan 
church ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  college 
would  shara  in  the  suprome  glory  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  every  other  church  partici- 
pated in  the  honor  of  its  particular  metropolitan.  It 
was  not,  however,  for  a  long  time  that  the  cardinalate 
attained  to  its  present  excessive  and  usurped  degree 
of  power  and  dignity.  In  the  Synod  of  Rome,  under 
Benedict  VIII,  in  1015,  the  cardinals,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons still  signed  after  the  bishops,  and  the  cardinal- 
bishops  after  other  bishops  of  older  standing  in  the 
order  than  themselves;  but  in  1050  wc  find  a  vast 
change,  for  Humbertus,  bishop  of  Silva  Candida,  who 
was  a  cardinal-bishop  of  the  see  of  Rome,  took  prece- 
dence at  Constantinople  of  the  archbishop  of  Amalfi ; 
and  from  that  time  we  perceive  the  cardinal-bishops, 
and  soon  even  thq  priests  and  deacons,  arrogating  to 
themselves  that  precedence  over  all  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  which  they  now  possess.  This,  however, 
was  not  done  without  resistance.  Thus,  in  1440,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  refused  to  allow  to  the  car- 
dinal-arohbisbop  of  York  the  precedence  which  he 
claimed ;  whereupon  Pope  Eugenius  IV  wrote  to  the 
former,  reprehending  him  for  his  conduct,  and  declar- 
ing that  the  cardinalate  had  been  instituted  by  St. 
Peter  himself,  and  that  the  dignity  of  the  cardinals, 
who,  with  the  pope,  governed  the  Universal  Church, 
and  sat  in  judgment  upon  bishops,  was,  past  all  doubt, 
greater  than  that  of  even  patriarchs,  who  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  only  a  part  of  the  Church,  and  Arom  whom 
there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  see  of  Romew  The  same 
dispute  occurred  between  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Cra- 
cow and  the  primate  of  Gnesna  in  1449.  As  time 
went  on,  these  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  college  in- 
creased :  we  find  the  cardinals  saying  to  Pope  Pius, 
Cardinalet  paret  Regibut  haberi;  so  the  cardinal  of  Pa^ 
via,  in  several  places,  Cardinalem  «  .  .  cujut  dignkat 
antefertur  Begibus,  In  1561  the  cardinals  of  Lorraine 
and  Guise  refused  to  give  precedence  to  the  princes  of 
the  blood  royal.  To  such  an  excess  had  this  arro- 
gance and  grasping  at  dignity  attained  in  the  sixteenth 
centuri*,  that  the  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
under  Leo  X,  in  1512,  came  to  the  resolution  either  to 
keep  away  altogether,  or  to  negative  every  proposi- 
tion, until  their  grievances  were  redressed. 

"The  Council  of  Rome,  under  Nicolas  II,  1059, 
grants  to  the  college  of  Cardinals,  or  rather  (can.  i)  to 
the  cardinal-bishops,  the  principal  voice  in  the  election 
of  the  pope ;  and,  according  to  Peter  Damianus,  the 
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flection  of  ■  pops  contnry 
nal-liUhopa  was  null.  I^indulphug  remcTks,  with  re- 
gard to  the  election  of  Geluius  II,  tlut  ilthoagh  all 
the  cudinala,  clergy,  and  ptwpte  had  ■  Tolce  In  the 
election,  the  caidiuHl-hishope  alone  had  the  right  of 
approvLTig  or  diaapproTing  the  election,  and  coneecrat- 
ing  the  elect.  Nona  but  cardinili  are  now  eligible  to 
the  papacy.  Piua  IV  eeems  to  have  been  the  flnt 
who  leatrictcd  Che  election  to  the  cardiaals  only" 
(Landon,  Eccl.  Dictionary,  a.  y.). 

B.  Number  0/ Contowfc.— In  1381  there  were  twen- 
ty, and  after  the  death  of  ClemeDt  Yl,  in  1S6S,  the  . 
cardinala  reaolved  that  that  Dumber  ahould  not  be  es-  : 
ceeded.  In  1878,  at  the  election  of  Urban  VI,  there  ' 
were  twenty-three.  The  Council  of  Baele  fixed  the  I 
Dumber  at  twentj-lbnr,  and  the  college  itself  appears 
to  have  been  all  along  very  jealoui  of  an  increaae  to 
iU  nambere.  However,  Leo  X  lel  the  example  of  a 
large  increaae,  creating  in  one  day  thirty-one  new  car- 
dinal!, in  Older  to  neutralize  the  oppoaition  made  to 
him  by  a  cardinal  who  had  formed  a  party  in  the  col- 
lege. The  bnll  CompacH,  in  1&&6,  fixed  the  number 
at  forty,  and  forbade  to  create  more.  But  the  college 
baa  eince  been  enlarged  to  eeventy  membera,  the  num- 
ber at  which  It  waa  finally  fixed  by  tbe  boll  of  Pope 
Sixtua  V  in  1&86:  aii  of  these  an  bisbopg,  flfly 
prieeta,  and  foarteeu  deacons.  Tbe  number  of  cardi- 
nal-bishopa  waa  at  firat  seven,  but  it  was  shortly  sfler- 
watd  altered  to  six,  at  which  it  has  ever  alnce  remain- 
ed. These  biahopa,  on  Stindaya  and  festivals,  ofllciate 
as  the  pope's  vicara  at  the  altar  of  SL  Saviour,  in  the 
cburch  of  Laleran,  or  assist  the  pontiff  when  be  offici- 
ates in  person.  Tbe  cardinal-bishops  in  1867  were 
Mario  Mattel,  bishop  of  Oatia  and  Telletri,  July  S, 
1832 ;  ConiUntino  Patriii,  bishop  of  Porto  and  St.  Rn- 
fina,  June  23, 1H31 ;  Luigl  Amat,  bithop  of  Falestrina, 
May  19,  1837;  Anthony  Cagiano  de  Azevodo,  biahop 
of  Fraacatl,  Jan.  22, 1B44 ;  Girolamo  d' Andrea,  March 
15, 1852 ;  Ludovico  Alheri,  bishop  of  Alhano,  April  21, 
IS^O.  A  list  of  Che  cardinal-priests  and  cardinal-deo- 
cone  U  given  in  tbe  Almaimc  tic  ColKa  and  in  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic  almanacs  annually. 

4.  Codume.— The  drees  of  a  cardinal  is  a  red  aou- 
tune,  a.  rocbet,  s  short  purple  mantle,  and  a  red  hat. 
The  cardinala  began  to  wear  the  red  hat  at  tbe  Coun- 


5.  Thi  Sitfie  of  tbe  cardinals,  until  (be  time  at  Ur- 
ban VIII,  was  Moil  Ilbatriovi;  that  pope,  however, 

10, 1630,  giutod  to  all  the  cardinals  the  title  of 
WW*.     The  cardinal-bishops  are  titled  EtButaOit- 

tiva.    A  carriage  and  livery  aervanta  are  obligatory 

parte  of  the  eatablishment  of  a  cardinal. 

6.  Fam  of  making  Car^iarit.— Tbe  pope  alone  can 
elevate  any  one  to  the  cardinalate,  which  be  does  by 
declaring  in  the  secret  Conaistoiy  tbe  Dames  of  those 
whom  be  proposes  to  malie  cardinals,  saying  Habtnaa 
f'ralrei.  He  afterward,  in  a  public  Conaialory,  puCa 
tbe  red  bonnet  on  the  head  of  the  nenty-appointed 
cardinal,  signs  him  with  the  cross,  and  creates  him 
cardinal,  with  the  form  of  words  following;  ijltai4im 
OmaipolrtUii  Da  et  Sanaa  Sedii  ApculoUae  onamaUitm 
areyie  galmoH  ndrtai,  iailgat  linjrularu  digrtilatiM  car- 
diaalatui,  per  qvod  drngnatur^  qtiod  utqv^  ad  mortem 
el  timguinit  effiaioHtm  inclvtict,  pro  tiallatione  Sanaa 
Jidti,  pace  et  guieiale  poputi  rhri^uni,  duffmenlo  tt  statu 
SacroMoiKia  Romane  Ectitiia  te  intrrpiAan  eiUbere 
debeat.     J»  nommt  Patrii  f,  tl  FilH  f,  el  Sptrilui  Sane- 


7.  Datia,  Pritilega,  ilc.,  of  ConfiiuJf.— Tbe  legal 

ttoiut  of  cardinals,  and  their  relationa  to  the  papal  see, 
are  fixed  by  the  Certmmiale  HomoKum,  by  the  decrees 
of  Trent  (int.  Mi'e,  cap.  1,  de  Rf/iira.\  by  the  bnil  of 
Sixtui  T,  Sdigioea  Samct.,  April  18, 168T,  and  by  later 
papal  conatltntions.  By  the  canon  of  Trent,  as  above 
cited,  it  U  decreed  "  that  all  and  each  of  the  parlicn- 
lara  which  have  been  elsewhere  ordained,  in  the  aame 
synod,  touching  the  life,  age,  learning,  and  other  qual- 
ifications of  those  who  are  to  be  promoted  to  be  biih. 
opr,  the  aame  are  also  to  be  required  in  the  creation  of 
cardinals  of  the  holy  Boman  Church,  even  though 
they  be  deacons;  whom  the  most  holy  Homan  ponUff 
shall,  ea  for  as  can  conveniently  be  done,  choose  ont 
of  all  the  nationa  of  Chriatendom,  aa  he  shall  find  per- 
Bons  competent.  Finally,  the  aamo  holy  synod,  moved 
by  the  aominy  most  grievous  difficulties  of  the  Church, 
cannot  avoid  calling  to  mind  that  nothing  is  more  nec- 
essary for  tbe  Church  of  God  than  that  tbe  most  blers- 
ed  Roman  pontifi^  apply  especially  here  that  solicitude 
which,  by  the  duty  of  his  office,  he  owes  to  the  unl- 
verwl  Church,  that  he  Uke  enlo  himself,  to  wit  as 
cardinala,  men  the  moet  select  only."  No  bastard, 
nor  eccleaiaatic  who  has  not  been  a  year  In  order?,  can 
be  chosen.  Cardinals  may  be  taken  from  any  coon- 
tiy,  hut  the  pope  baa  always  chosen  a  Urge  mi^ity 
of  Italians.  In  October,  1666,  of  ^9  cardinals,  S9  were 
Italians  by  birth,  8  Frenchmen,  i  Spaniards,  4  Ger- 
mans, 1  Croatian,  1  Belgian,  I  Portugnese,  and  ]  Irish- 
ik  of  cardinal  is  next  to  that  of  pope,  and 


dl  of  Lyons  in  1246;  the  privilege  was  granted  by 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  Its  color  is  designed  to  show  that 
tlig  cardinals  are  bound  to  shed  their  blood  in  tbe  cause 
of  the  Church,  If  need  be.  A  number  of  sj'mbollcal 
ceremoniea  accompany  the  investitnre.  Tbe  hat  is 
given  by  tbe  pope'a  own  bends;  and  many  cardinala 
who  do  not  visit  Rome  die  without  ever  having  re- 
ceived it.  The  only  exception  is  in  favor  of  membera 
of  royal  houses,  to  whom  the  hat  ia  aent.  As  the  car- 
dinals, when  dressed  in  the  sscred  vestments,  could! 
not  wear  the  red  hat,  and  had  therefore  no  other  dis- 
tinction to  maric  the  difference  between  them  and  prel- 
utee  of  an  inferior  rank  except  their  place,  Paul  II 
permitted  them  to  wear  the  red  bonnet  (nArum  onpiti- 
UBi),  which  previonaly  had  been  the  prerogative  of  tbe 
pontiff  alone.  They  were  also  permitted  the  red  haUt 
by  the  Mma  pope.  I 


.epope 


lalwi 


of  Alexander  111  the  right  of  electing  the  pope 
Ilea  in  the  College  of  Cardinals.  See  Pofk.  Thepope 
often  employs  cardinala  as  ambosaadora,  and  the  indi- 
vidual thus  employed  is  styled  Legate  a  Latere.  A 
cardinal-legate  acted,  before  the  recent  absorption  of 
the  Papal  States  by  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  governor 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  tbe  Papal  States,  which 
thencereceived  the  name  of  legations.  The  chief  sec- 
retary of  state,  the  CoTncr&njra,  or  minister  of  fine  ncef, 
the  vicar  of  Rome,  and  other  leading  officials,  are  al- 
ways chosen  ftom  among  the  cardinals.  Their  dignity 
is  held  to  place  them  In  the  rank  of  European  princes; 
and,  so  long  OS  tbe  temporal  power  of  the  pope*  lasted, 
they  held  civil  as  well  aa  ecclesiaaticiil  officer.  For 
the  Copffregatiam,  i.  e.  papal  comtniasions,  which  are 
under  Che  direction  of  cardinals,  see  Cokobeoatio:*, 

8.  Literature.  —  Ferraris,  Prorata  BiUiolitca,  ii,  99 ; 
Kleiner,  De  Orig.  ft  A  tUiq.  etc.  Car^nalitm ;  Bnddcus, 
D'  Or!ff.  Card.  Digaitatit  (Jena,  1696,  4to);  Bex,  Dt 
Oriij.  rt  Anliq.  Cardinatiim  (Heidelberg,  1767,  4lo); 
niilors  of  the  Car£nalt,  to  Pope  CIrmnt  IX,  from  the 
Italian  (Lend. 1670,  fol.);  AngiietI,i)fnJ:vdrefi7.p.1Bl; 
Thomaasin,  Vet.  tt  ffov.  eccleiia  Diicipliyui  (vol.  i,  c 
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118) ;  Siegel,  HandbiuA  der  AUerikOmtr,  i,  829 ;  Cole- 
man,  Chrigiian  AnAqwdt»y  ch.  iii,  §  6;  Herzog,  Real- 
EncyUopdtSey  ii,  577.  See  Cosobeoation  ;  Curia  ; 
Pope. 

Care'ah  (2  Kings  xxy,  28).    See  Kareah. 

Carem  (Ka^/i),  one  of  the  additional  group  of 
eleven  cities  of  Jadah  (q.  v.)  interpolated  by  the  Sep- 
taagint  at  Josh,  xv,  59,  and  thought  to  be  the  present 
Tillage  Am  Karim,  about  1^  hour  west  of  Jerusalem 
(Wilson,  Landt  of  Bible,  ii,  268 ;  Schwarz,  Paieat.  p. 
96, 108 ;  Robinson,  LoUer  Bib.  JUi.  p.  867-9),  but  the 
position  agrees  better  -with  that  of  Bbth-haccerem 
(q.v.). 

Cardo,  Joinr,  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  was  bom  in  Northumberland  county.  Pa.,  in 
September,  1811.  He  studied  theology  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at 
York,  Pa.  In  1882  he  was  licensed  and  ordained,  and 
immediately  became  pastor  of  the  Gorman  Reformed 
church  in  York,  Pa.,  which  post  he  occupied  till  his 
death,  April  5,  1848.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear, 
compact,  earnest,  and  solemn.  In  his  manner,  looks, 
and  tones  there  was  a  peculiarity  which  belongs  but 
to  few — a  kind  of  holy  fascination  which  chained  the 
hearer,  and  awed  his  conscience.  Deep  impressions 
were  made  wherever  he  preached ;  and  for  this,  more 
than  for  any  talents  or  learning  he  possessed,  he  was 
widely  known  and  gratefully  remembered.  He  pos- 
sessed also  the  rare  talent  of  preaching  in  both  Ger- 
man and  English  with  a  correctness  that  made  it  im- 
pcwsible  to  determine  which  was  his  native  tongue. 

Carey,  Felix,  son  of  Dr.  William  Carey,  was  bom 
in  1786,  assbted  his  father  in  his  labors  in  Bengal,  and 
died  at  Serampore  in  1822.  Among  his  works  were, 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Burman  Language 
(Serampore,  1814,  8vo) ;  Pofii  Grammar ;  a  Bengalese 
translation  of  the  PUgrim'B  Progren,  etc.  —  Gorton, 
Biog.  Dictionary^  s.  t. 

Carey,  Willlaxn,  an  eminent  Baptist  missionar}*, 
was  twm  Aug.  17,  1761,  at  Paulersbury,  Northamp- 
tonshire, England.  His  father  was  clerk  of  the  par- 
ish, and  master  of  a  ftee  school,  in  which  his  son  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education.  Having  early  em- 
braced Baptist  principles,  he  was  in  1788  immersed  in 
the  river  Nen,  and  afterward  became  pastor  of  a  Bap- 
tist church  in  the  Tillage  of  Moulton.  Here  he  was  a 
diligent  student,  not  only  of  theology,  but  also  of  nat- 
ural history,  botany,  and  modem  languages.  In  1787 
he  removed  to  Leicester,  where  he  had  every  prospect 
of  a  useful  and  happy  life.  But  his  mind,  long  occu- 
|ued  with  the  duty  of  missionary  exertions  among  the 
heathen,  would  not  allow  him  to  indulge  the  prospect 
of  remaining  at  home.  The  cause  of  missions  was  his 
favorite  theme;  and  having,  at  the  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  his  friends,  Fuller,  Ryland,  and  Sutcliffe 
of  Olney,  directed  public  attention  to  the  subject 
through  the  press,  steps  were  forthwith  taken  to  com- 
mence practical  operations  among  the  Baptists.  Chief- 
ly through  his  exertions  the  Baptist  Missionary  Soci- 
ety was  formed,  Oct.  2, 1792.  Mr.  John  Thomas,  who 
had  already  spent  some  years  in  Bengal,  and  was  im- 
bued with  a  similar  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen,  had  recently  retumed  home. 
Carey  volunteered  for  India,  associated  Thomas  with 
him,  and  embarked  June  18, 1793,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  whole  fkmily,  Mrs.  Carey's  sister  having  con- 
sented also  to  form  one  of  the  emigrants.  Arrived  in 
India,  all  their  property  was  lost  on  the  river  Hooghly. 
Thus  left  destitute  in  a  strange  land,  Carey  retained 
unshaken  faith  in  the  providence  of  God.  In  1794  he 
was  employed  by  a  Mr.  Udney  in  an  indigo  factory, 
and  was  brought  into  close  contact,  in  this  sphere, 
with  the  natiTes.  Here  he  spent  five  yean,  preach- 
ing, studying  the  Bengalee  and  Sanscrit  languages, 
and  establishing  schools.  Carey,  having  made  satis- 
factory inquiries,  resolved  to  establish  his  head-quar- 


ters at  MudnabattT.  The  home  society  sent  out  two 
pious  and  excellent  laborers — Marshman  and  Ward — 
the  former  of  whom  had  been  a  teacher,  the  latter  a 
printer.  On  their  arrival  at  Calcutta  in  1799,  the 
Indian  government  refused  permission  to  increase  the 
missionary  force  at  Mudnabatty,  and  accordingly 
forced  them  to  break  up  that  establishment  at  a  great 
loss  to  their  funds.  Mr.  Carey  and  his  friends  fixed 
their  residence  at  the  Danish  settlement  of  Serampore, 
where,  under  the  patronage  of  the  governor,  who  was 
most  friendly  to  the  object  of  their  mission,  they  en- 
joyed a  tide  of  prosperity  beyond  their  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  much 
more  numerous  population,  among  whom  thej'  were 
f^'ee  to  carry  on  their  work  of  Christian  instruction. 
In  1801  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  who  founded  the 
College  of  Fort  William  for  instracting  the  youth  in 
the  Company's  service  in  the  vernacular  languages  of 
India,  offered  Carey  the  professorship  of  Bengalee. 
After  considerable  hesitation,  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  duties  of  this  situation  would  not  interfere 
with  his  missionary  labors,  Carey  accepted  the  situa- 
tion; and  though  the  teaching  of  the  Sanscrit  and 
Mahratta  languages,  being  subsequently  devolved  on 
the  occupier  of  this  chair,  added  greatly  to  the  routine 
of  his  duties,  he  continued  for  thirty  years — ^the  whole 
period  of  its  existence — to  contribute  to  the  usefulness 
and  the  fiime  of  that  institution.  He  now  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  learned  pundits  firom  all  parts  of  In- 
dia, through  whom,  in  the  course  of  years,  he  was  en- 
abled to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  all  the  principal 
languages  of  Northern  Hindostan.  For  the  students 
in  the  college  he  had  to  compile  grammars  of  the  lan- 
guages he  taught  them,  and  after  many  years  he  com- 
pleted his  voluminous  Bengalee  dictionar}'.  All  his 
philological  researches  were  made  subservient  to  the 
design  of  translating  the  Sacred  Oracles  into  the  ver- 
nacular languages  of  India.  **The  versions  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  took 
an  active  and  laborious  part,  included  the  Sanscrit, 
Hindee,  Brijbhassa,  Mahratta,  Bengalee,  Voriga,  Felin- 
ga,  Kumata,  Maldivian,  Gujarattee,  Buloshee,  Push- 
too, Pui^abee  or  Shikh,  Kashmeer,  Assam,  Burman, 
Pali  or  Magudha,  Tamul,  Cingalese,  Armenian,  Ma- 
lay, Hindoetanee,  and  Persian.  In  six  of  these  tongues 
the  whole  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
were  printed  and  circulated ;  the  New  Testament  ap- 
peared in  twenty-three  languages,  besides  various  dia- 
lects, in  which  smaller  portions  of  the  sacred  text  were 
printed.  The  whole  number  of  languages  is  stated  at 
fort}'',  and  we  are  probably  below  the  truth  when  we 
state  that  the  Senmpore  press,  under  the  auspices 
chiefly  of  Dr.  Carey,  was  honored  to  be  the  instrument, 
in  about  thirty  years,  of  rendering  the  Word  of  God 
accessible  to  three  hundred  millions  of  human  beings, 
or  nearly  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  world.*' 
He  died  June  9, 1834.  See  Life  of  Carey,  by  Eustace 
Carey  (Lond.  1887,  2d  ed.  12mo) ;  Belcher,  Biography 
of  Carey  (Phila.  1855, 18mo) ;  Jamieson,  Cyclop.  ofBi- 
ogrcqDhy,  108;  Marshman,  JJces  of  Carey,  Marshman, 
and  Ward  (Lond.  1859,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Christian  Review, 
i,5dl. 

Carglll,  Donald,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  (q.  v.)»  was  bom  in  Perthshire  about 
1610.  He  received  bis  education  at  Aberdeen,  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Barony  church  at  Glasgow.  When  the 
English  Church  was  established  in  1661,  he  refused  to 
accept  his  charge  from  the  archbishop,  and  also  re- 
fused to  leave  Scotland  when  banished.  After  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  in  which  he  took  part,  he 
fled  to  Holland,  but  returned  to  Scotland,  and  took 
part  with  the  "  Cameronians"  (q.  t.),  or  strict  Presby- 
terians. Pursued  by  the  military,  he  was  surprised, 
with  his  friend,  Henry  Hall,  at  Queensferry,  Juno  3, 
1680,  but  he  escaped,  while  Hall  was  mortally  wound- 
.  ed.     On  Hall's  person  was  found  a  **  Declaration  of 
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Principles,"  which  caused  a  still  hotter  pursnlt  of  Car- 
gill.  Cargill,  Cameron,  and  others  now  prepared  what 
is  known  as  the  *'  Sanquhar  Declaration,"  because  it 
was  affixed  to  the  market-cross  at  Sanquhar,  June  22, 
1680.  Cargill  was  declared  a  traitor,  and  a  price  set 
on  his  head.  In  September  he  publicly  *^  excommu- 
nicated" the  king  and  others  at  Torwood.  Hunted 
from  place  to  place,  he  preached  his  last  sermon  on 
Dunsyre  Common,  July  10, 1681,  and  was  arrested  the 
same  night  at  Covington  Mill.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
demned, the  casting  vote  being  given  by  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  afterward  bitterly  repented  this  act. 
Cargill  was  executed  at  Edinburgh,  July  27, 1681.— 
Hetherington,  History  of  the  Church  (^Scotland,  vol.  ii, 
ch.  ii ;  Biographia  PreAjfUritma,  11  (Edinburgh,  2d  ed. 
1835) ;  History  offhe  Covenanters  (Freahytet'i&n  Board, 
Phila.),  vol.  ii,  ch.  ill ;  Hook,  EccUs.  Biography^  ii,  435. 

Ca'rla  (Kapia)^  the  south-western  district  of  Asia 
Minor  (q.  v.),  washed  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  indented  by 
many  bays  and  creeks.  On  the  N.  lay  Lydia,  east- 
ward were  Phrygia  and  Lycia,  here  separated  by 
mountainous  landmarks,  yet  without  any  fixed  bound- 
ary, which  continually  fluctuated  on  the  N.,  where 
the  river  Meander  formed  not  so  much  the  political  as 
the  natural  border  (Strabo,  xii,  577,  578 ;  comp.  xiil, 
628).  The  S.W.  angle  of  this  region,  having  been 
setded  by  Dorian  colonies,  was  sometimes  distinguish- 
ed from  Caria  by  the  name  of  Doris  (Pliny,  v,  29). 
lilountoin  ranges  stretched  through  its  entire  territory, 
jutting  out  into  promontories  at  the  sea ;  yet  consider- 
able plains  intervened,  which  were  well  watered,  and 
fhiitfnl  in  grain,  oil,  wine,  etc.  The  inhabitants,  com- 
posed of  various  mixed  races  (among  which  were  some 
of  Shemitic  stock,  Bcrtheau,  Isr.  Gesch,  p.  193  sq.), 
were  engaged,  at  least  on  the  shore,  in  navigation  and 
piracy  (Herod,  ii,  162;  Thucyd.  i,  4,  8;  Strabo,  xiv, 
662).  A  Jewish  colony  is  referred  to  in  the  Apocry- 
pha (1  Mace.  XV,  22,  33)  as  being  favorably  addressed 
by  the  Romans  in  a  decree  which  names  the  principal 
towns  Halicamassus  (the  birthplace  of  the  historian 
Herodotus),  Cnidus  (mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii,  7\  to 
which  may  be  added  Miletus  (comp.  Acts  xx,  15-28) ; 
and  the  same  passage  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Ca- 
rians  were  then  (B.C.  139)  endowed  with  the  privilege 
of  Koman  citizenship  (Livy,  xlix,  15),  after  having 
been  for  somo  time  subjcct^to  Rhodes  (comp.  Ptolemy, 
V,  2;  Mela,  i,  16;  Forbiger,  Alte  Geogr.  Ii,  204  sq. ; 
Heeron,  Jdeen^  I,  i,  158  sq.).  Somewhat  later  (B.C. 
180)  Caria  became  a  province  df  the  Roman  empire 
(see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Geogr.  s.  v.).  Some  anti- 
quarians (see  Verbrugge,  De  num.  plur.  Hchr,  p,  68) 
have  discovered  the  Carians  in  the  0.  T.  under  the 

name  Karim  (0*^*^3)}  2  Kings  xi,  4, 19),  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Batsim  (0*^22^,  2  Sam.  xx,  23)  as 
the  life-guards  of  the  Jewish  kings ;  but  these  terms 
are  rather  to  be  taken  as  appellatives,  executioners  and 
couriers  (Gescnius,  Thesaur.  p.  671).  See  Cuebs- 
THiTB  and  Pelethite. 

Carinthia  and  Camiola.  The  province  of  Ca- 
rUuhia  (German,  Kamlthen\  since  ISSiS,  has  been  an 
appanage  of  the  dukes  of  Austria.  In  olden  times  it 
was  included  in  Slavonia,  and  during  the  wan  with 
Germany  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  were  sown. 
The  princes  of  Carinthia  had  become  Christians  by  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  yet  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple did  not  embrace  it  before  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century.  In  Camiola  (German,  Krain^,  which  is  also 
a  duchy  of  Austria,  Christianity  was  earlier  propaga- 
ted. Fortnnatus,  deacon  of  Hermagoras,  first  bishop 
of  Aquileia,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  it  in  Lai- 
bach,  and  up  to  1463  Lail>ach  was  an  archdeaconiy  of 
Aquileia. 

At  the  Reformation,  Luther's  doctrine  spread  rapid- 
ly through  these  two  provinces,  and  Primus  Truber  (q. 
v.),  who  first  promulgated  them  there,  became  canon 


of  Laibach  in  1531 ;  yet  he  had  afterward  to  leave  the 
country  and  retire  to  Wurtemberg,  from  whence  he 
supplied  his  countrymen  with  evangelical  books  and 
tracts,  partly  in  Slavonic  and  partly  in  Latin.  In 
1555  almost  the  whole  population  of  both  provinces 
had  adopted  the  Reformation,  and  Truber  went  back 
in  1561,  taking  with  him  the  first  printer  there  had 
been  in  the  country,  John  Mandel  (Manlius).  In 
1597,  a  letter  of  prince-bishop  Thomas  Chrdn  to  the 
pope  shows  that  but  one  twentieth  of  the  population, 
and  that  among  the  lower  classes,  adhered  to  Roman- 
ism. Yet  want  of  unity  among  the  ministers,  and  a 
growing  tendency  to  indulge  in  scholastic  and  dog- 
matic discussions,  opened  the  doors  again  to  Rome, 
and  in  1579  some  of  the  ministers  were  driven  away. 
The  Roman  Catholic  element  steadily  increased  until, 
in  1598,  all  the  Protestant  ministers  were  commanded 
by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II  to  leave  within  fourteen 
days.  In  1601  the  same  command  was  issued  for  the 
laity,  who  were  to  recant  or  emigrate  within  six  weeks. 
Most  preferred  the  latter  alternative,  and  went  into 
Bohemia,  Hungary',  and  Germany.  This  state  of 
things  continued  until  the  promulgation  of  the  cele- 
brated edict  of  toleration  by  Joseph  II  in  1781. 

The  denominational  statistics  of  the  two  provinces 
were,  according  to  the  ofiicial  census  of  1857,  as  fol- 
lows: Carinthia — Roman  Catholics,  807,642;  United 
Greeks,  3;  Kon-united  Greeks,  1;  Lutherans,  16,666; 
Reformed,  18.  Corfitb^^-Roman  Catholics,  466,768 ; 
United  Greeks,  278 ;  Non-united  Greeks,  294 ;  Luther- 
ans,  75 ;  Reformed,  25;  other  sects,  1.  There  are  three 
bishoprics :  1st,  the  see  of  Laibach,  suflfragan  of  the  di- 
ocese of  Gorz,  with  205  livings,  83  cures,  50  benefices, 
676  secular  priests,  and  44  regular  priests ;  2d,  the  see 
of  Gurk,  belonging  to  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg, 
contains  204  livings,  72  cueneres,  11  bficea,  and  counts 
421  secular  priests,  and  17  regular  priests ;  3d,  the  see 
of  Levant,  suflf^agan  of  Salzburg,  with  169  livings,  48 
cures,  171  benefices,  405  secular  priests,  and  72  regular 
priests.  In  Camiola  there  are  also  5  convents,  occu- 
pied by  67  monks,  and  2  by  55  nuns;  in  Carinthia 
there  are  70  of  the  latter,  and  8  convents. 

The  Lutherans  are  subject  to  the  Superintendent  at 
Vienna.  They  have  in  the  district  of  Klagenfurth  2 
circuits,  with  2  ministers ;  and  in  that  of  Villach,  14 
districts  and  14  ministers.  The  latter  districts  are: 
1,  Oriach,  1415  persons;  2,  Bleiberg,  1000;  8,  Dom- 
bacb,  605;  4,  Eisentratten,  953;  5,  Fefiernitz,  621;  6, 
St.  Peter,  1624;  7,  Fresach,  1600;  8,  St.  Ruprecht^ 
1429;  9,  Trebe8ing,1250;  10,  Fresdorf,  831;  11,  Wat- 
schig,  1168;  12,  Zlan,  1586;  13,  Weisbriach,  1178; 
14,  Gnesau,  900 ;  15,  Feldkirchen,  800. — De  conversione 
Carantanorum  (anonymous) ;  Waldau,  d.  Geschichie  d. 
Protest,  i.  Oesterreichy  Steyermarky  Kamthen  u.  Krain 
(Anspacb,  1783,  2.  vols.) ;  Herzog,  Beal-Encyklcpadie, 
vii,  208,  from  which  this  article  is  condensed. 

Carleton,  George,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Chichester, 
was  bom  at  Norham,  Northumberland,  1559.  He  was 
educated  by  Bernard  Gilpin,  by  whom  ho  was  sent  to 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  A.B.  in 
1580,  and  A.M.  in  1585.  He  remained  in  the  college 
as  fellow  and  master  until  1616.  In  1617  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Llandafi;  In  1618  ho  was  sent  by  James  I, 
with  Drs.  Hall,  Davenant,  and  Ward,  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  where  he  defended  episcopacy.  On  his  return, 
the  States  sent  a  letter  to  king  James  highly  com- 
mending him  and  the  rest  of  the  divines  for  their  vir- 
tue, learning,  piety,  and  love  of  peace.  He  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  Chichester  in  1619,  of  which  he 
continued  bishop  until  his  death  in  1628.  He  was  a 
man  of  solid  judgment  and  various  reading,  particn- 
larly  in  the  fathers  and  schoolmen ;  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  Rome,  and  a  steady  Calvinist  Tie  wrote 
Tithes  Examined  (Lond.  1611, 4to) :— Short  Directions  to 
know  the  true  Church  (Lond.  1615,  12mo) : — Consensus 
EcclesicB  CafholiccB  contra  THdenHnos  (London,  1613, 
8vo)  i^Heroici  CharacUres  (Oxford,  1603,  4to) :—  Vita 
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B,  GUpini  (in  Bates,  Collection  of  Lives,  Lond.  1681),  and 
several  other  works. — Middleton,  Evangeliectl  Bioffra- 
jiAjf,  ii,  455;  Hook,  EccL  Biography,  iii,  440;  New  and 
Gmeral  Biog,  Dictionary,  iii,  153. 

Carlisle  (Ccurkoluni),  a  citj  in  Cnmberlandshire, 
and  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Charch  of  England.  It 
belongs  to  the  province  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  A 
monastery  was  commenced  here  about  1093,  and  after- 
ward finished  by  king  Henry  I,  who  richly  endowed 
it,  and  filled  it  with  regolar  canons,  and  farther,  at  the 
request  of  archbishop  Thurstan,  erected  it  into  a  ca- 
thedral church.  It  was  the  only  regular  chapter  in 
England  composed  of  Augustinian  canons,  and  who, 
with  the  consent  of  the  pope  and  the  king,  enjoyed  the 
right  of  electing  their  bishop.  The  priory  was  dis- 
solved in  January,  1540,  and  its  site  and  manor  given 
to  maintain  a  dean,  prebendaries,  etc.  The  diocese  is 
composed  of  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
and  the  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  chan- 
cellor, four  canons,  and  three  minor  canons.  The 
incumbent  (1868)  is  Samuel  Waldegrave,  D.D.,  con- 
secrated in  1860. — Landon,  Eccles,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Carlfltadt  or  Carolostadt,  an  eminent  but  vio- 
lent coadjutor  of  Luther.     His  name  was  Andrew 
BoDENSTEiN,  but  he  took  his  surname  fVom  his  native 
place  in  Franconia.    The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 
He  studied  theology  and  the  canon  law  at  Rome.     In 
1504  he  went  to  Wittemberg,  and  after  taKing  several 
academic  degrees  and  obtaining  a  great  reputation  for 
scholastic  learning,  he  was  in  1513  made  professor  of 
theology  and  archdeacon.     His  intimacy  with  Luther 
began  in  1512.    When  Carlstadt  came  back  from  a  stay 
at  Rome,  about  1515,  and  found  that  Luther's  opinions 
were  subverting  scholasticism  in  the  Universi^,  he  at 
first  opposed  them  violently,  but  afterward  devoted 
liimself  to  Biblical  study,  and  became  one  of  Luther's 
most  zealous  adherents.     By  some  of  his  contempora- ' 
ries  his  erudition  is  at  this  time  highly  spoken  of,  but 
Melancthon  denied  him  either  sound  learning,  genius, 
or  piety.     In  escaping;  from  scholasticism  he  seems  to 
have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  mysticism.     In 
the  celebrated  Leipsic  Disputation  (June  27, 1519)  ho 
disputed  with  Eck  (q.v.)  upon  **humalt  freedom  and 
divine  grace."     Luther,  being  drawn  into  the  debate, ! 
surpassed  the  other  disputants,  and  Arom  this  time 
the  breach  between  Carlstadt  and  the  great  reformer 
openly  manifested  itself.     The  next  year  (1520)  he 
published  a  treatise,  I)e  cetnonicis  Scripturis,  which,  al- 
though defaced  by  bitter  attacks  on  Luther,  was  nev- 
ertheless an  able  work,  setting;  forth  the  great  princi- 
ple of  Protestantism,  viz.  the  paramount  authority  of 
Scripture.     He  also  at  this  time  contended  for  the  au- 
thority of  the  epistle  of  St.  James  again.<<it  Luther.    On 
the  publication  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X  against  the  re- 
formers, Carlstadt  showed  a  real  and  honest  courage 
in  standing  firm  with  Luther.     His  work  on  Papal 
8<metity  (1520)  attacks  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  on 
the  basis  of  the  Bible.     In  1521,  during  Luther's  con- 
finement in  the  Wartburg,  Carlstadt  had  almost  sole 
control  of  the  reform  movement  at  Wittemberg,  and 
was  supreme  in  the  University.     He  attacked  mona- 
chism  and  celibacy  in  a  treatise  de  caelibaiu,  moncichatu 
et  vidmtate.     His  next  point  of  assault  was  the  Mass, 
and  a  riot  of  students  and  yonng  citizens  against  the  | 
mass  soon  followed.    On  Christmas,  1521,  he  gave  the  | 
sacrament  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  and  in  German ;  | 
and  in  January,  1522,  he  married.     His  headlong  zeal , 
led  him  to  do  whatever  he  came  to  believe  right,  at  | 
once  and  arbitrarih*'.    But  he  soon  outran  Luther,  and 
one  of  his  great  mistakes  was  in  putting  the  O.  T.  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  New.     On  Jan.  24, 1522,  Carl-  ! 
stadt  obtained  the  adoption  of  a  new  church  constitu- 
tton  at  Wittemberg,  which  is  of  interest  only  as  the . 
first  Protestant  organization  of  the  Reformation.     In  i 
1528  he  gave  way  to  a  fanaticism  against  academic 
learning,  insisting  that  academical  degrees  were  sin- , 


ful,  and  that  the  spirit  was  sufficient  for  the  illamina* 
tton  of  the  faithful.  The  ferment  increased  until  Wit- 
temberg was  in  a  storm,  the  University  in  danger  of 
dissolution,  and  the  timid  Melancthon,  although  coun- 
tenancing  all  the  reasonable  steps  of  Carlstadt,  was 
nevertheless  in  great  fear  that  his  rashness  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  reform.  This  is  the  culminating 
point  of  Carlstadt's  influence.  When  Luther  returned 
ftom  the  Wartburg,  and  found  how  things  were  going 
at  Wittemberg,  his  eloquence  and  strength  soon  re- 
stored order,  and  Carlstadt's  violence  was  rebuked  and 
set  aside.  Carlstadt's  vanity  and  ambition  were  mor- 
tified, and  his  influence  at  Wittemberg  was  broken. 
In  1528  he  abandoned  his  academical  honors  and  de- 
gree, left  Wittemberg,  and,  calling  himself  a  "nev 
/aysMin,"  went  into  the  country.  He  soon  pnblished 
a  number  of  ibystical  works,  asserting  the  entire  pas- 
sivity of  the  human  will  in  relation  to  predestined 
grace,  and  soon  went  almost  to  the  vei^  of  apostasy. 
He  was  especially  fanatical  in  regard  to  the  right  to 
use  **  physical  force,"  and  treated  with  contempt  Lu- 
ther's consideration  for  the  weakness  of  others.  After 
his  banishment  from  Wittemberg  he  obtained  the  pas- 
torate of  a  church  at  OrlamQnde,  in  Saxony,  but  after 
his  discussion  with  Luther  the  elector  banished  him 
also  from  the  state.  Hence  he  went  to  Strasburg,  and 
published  several  writings  on  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
he  opposed  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  real  (spiritual) 
presence,  and  coincided  with  Zwingle's  views,  which 
were  also  those  of  G£colampadius,  and  are  now  held  by 
most  Protestants.  On  account  of  these  tenets  he  was 
dismissed  from  Orlamunde  in  1524,  and  from  this  date 
until  1534  he  wandered  through  Germany,  pursued  by 
the  persecuting  opinions  of  both  Lutherans  and  Papists, 
and  at  times  reduced  to  great  straits  by  indigence  and 
unpopularity.  But,  although  he  always  found  s^'mpa- 
thy  and  hospitality  among  the  Anabaptists,  yet  he  is 
evidently  clear  of  the  charge  of  complicity  with  MQnt- 
zer's  rebellion.  Yet  he  was  forbidden  to  write,  his 
life  was  sometimes  in  danger,  and  he  exhibits  the  mel- 
ancholy spectacle  of  a  man  great  and  right  in  many 
respects,  but  whose  rashness,  ambition,  and  insincere 
zeal,  together  with  many  fanatical  opinions,  had  put 
him  under  the  well-founded  but  immoderate  censure 
of  both  friends  and  foes. 

By  these  severe  reverses  the  intemperate  zealot 
was  humbled.  In  1530  Buccr  sent  him  with  warm 
commendations  from  Strasburg  to  Zurich,  where,  in 
1532,  he  became  a  second  time  pastor  of  a  church.  In 
1534  he  was  made  professor  of  theolog}'  at  Basel,  and 
minister  of  St.  Peter's,  and,  bating  a  dispute  with  My<r 
conius,  he  lived  in  comparative  quiet  and  comfort. 
He  died  of  the  plague  on  Christmas,  1541.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  in  many  respects  he  was  apparently  in 
advance  of  Luther,  but  his  error  lay  in  his  haste  to  suIk 
vert  and  abolish  the  external  forms  and  pomps  before 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  doubtless  his  own,  were 
prepared  by  an  internal  change.  Biographies  of  him 
are  numerous,  and  the  Reformation  no  doubt  owes 
him  much  of  good  for  which  he  has  not  the  credit,  as 
it  was  overshadowed  by  tho  mischief  he  produced. 
See  FQssli,  Andrea*  Boderufein  (Frankfurt,  1776);  JA- 
ger.  And.  Bodenstein  vcn  Carlstadt  (Stuttgsrdt,  1856, 
8vo);  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  24,  82, 140;  Merle  D'Ao- 
bign^  Hist,  of  RffnrmcUion,  iii,  179  sq. ;  Herzog,  ReaU 
Eneyldopadie,  ii,  895  sq. ;  Ranke,  History  of  the  Refar- 
maUon,  pt.  ii,  p.  1G3 ;  Domer,  GescHdUe  d,  Itot,  Theo- 
log'e,  1867,  p.  121  sq. 

Carma'nian  (Vulg.  Carmanianus,  for  the  Gr.  text 
is  not  extant),  an  inhabitant  of  Carmania  (occurring 
in  the  Bible  only  in  2  Esdr.  xv,  80,  where  the  Carma- 
nians  are  predicted  as  the  ravagers  of  Assyria),  an  ex- 
tensive province  of  Asia  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  extending  from  Carpella  (the  present 
Cape  Bomareek,  or  else  C.  lask)  on  the  £.  to  the  river 
Bagradas  (now  Nabend)  on  the  W.,  and  comprehend- 
ing the  modem  coast-line  of  Kimum,  including  Laris- 
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tan  and  Moghoatan.  See  Persia.  It  was  rugged, 
but  f^tf^l,  and  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Geogr,  s.  v.).  They  are  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  (xv,  p.  727)  as  worBhipping  Ares 
alone  of  all  the  gods,  to  whom  they  sacrificed  an  ass. 
None  of  them  married  till  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of 
an  enemy  and  presented  it  to  the  king,  who  placed  it 
on  his  palace,  having  first  cut  out  the  tongue,  which 
was  chopped  up  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with 
meal,  and  in  this  condition,  after  being  tasted  by  the 
king,  was  given  to  the  warrior  who  brought  it  and  to 
his  family  to  eat.  Nearchus  says  that  most  of  the 
customs  of  the  Carmanians,  and  their  language,  were 
Persian  and  Median.  Arrian  gives  the  same  testimo- 
ny {Ind,  88),  adding  that  they  used  the  same  order  of 
battle  as  the  Persians.     See  Asia* 

Car'md  (Xapftii  v.  r.  Xapfit),  given  (1  Esdr.  v,  25) 
as  the  &mily  head  of  1017  Jews  who  returned  from 
Babylon :  evidently  meaning  the  Harim  (q.  v.)  of  tlie 
Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  32 ;  Neh.  vii,  85). 

Caramel  (Heb.  Keatnetf  ^P'^Sf  pof'i,  m  iu  Isa.  z, 
18 ;  XYi,  10 ;  xxlx,  17 ;  xxxii,  15, 16 ;  Jer.  il,  7 ;  xlviii, 
88  [also  2  Kings  xix,  28;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10,  in  both 
which  passages  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  takes  it  for  a 
proper  name,  "Carmel"];  hence  ffrits,  as  a  garden 
ftnit,  Lev.  ii,  14 ;  xxiii,  14 ;  2  Kings  iv,  42),  the  name 
of  a  noted  promontoiy  (often  with  the  art.  [as  in  sev- 
eral of  the  above  occurrences  of  the  appellation],  hak- 
Karmd\  bp'^Sil,  q.  d.  ihs  ordiard^  Amos  i,  2 ;  ix,  S ; 
Jer.  iv,  26 ;  Cant,  vu,  6 ;  folly  "  Mt.  Carmel,"  har  hah- 
Karmel^j  ^P*??"?  ^*7i  q»  d.  garden^moutU^  1  Kings 
zviii,  19,  20 ;  or  without  the  art.  Isa.  xxxiii,  9 ;  Nah. 
i,  4 ;  Josh,  xix,  26),  and  also  of  a  town ;  both  doubt- 
less so  called  from  their  verdant  fertility.  The  fol- 
lowing account  is  compiled  mostly  from  Kitto  and 
Smith,  s.  v. 

1.  (Sept.  usually  Kap/iijXoc  [so  Josephus,  Ant,  v,  1, 
22,  etc. ;  Tacitus,  "  Carmelus,"  Hist,  ii,  78 ;  also  Sue- 
tonius, Vespas,  6, 1] ;  but  KapfifjXiov  in  1  Kings  xviii, 
19,  20;  2  Kings  ii,  25;  iv,  25  [so  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii, 
6,  4],  and  XfpfjiiX  in  Josh,  xii,  22).  A  prominent  head- 
land of  lower  or  central  Palestine,  bounding  southerly 
the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  running  out  boldly  almost  into 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it  stretch- 
es in  a  straight  line,  bearing  about  S.S.E.  for  a  little 
more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  terminates  suddenly 
by  a  bluff  somewhat  corresponding  to  its  western  end, 
breaking  down  abruptly  into  the  hills  of  Jenin  and 
Samaria,  which  form  at  that  part  the  central  mass  of 
the  country.  The  average  height  is  about  1500  feet; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  north,  runs  the 
brook  Kishon,  and  a  little  further  north  the  river  Be- 
lus.  Mount  Carmel  consists  rather  of  several  con- 
nected hills  than  of  one  ridge,  being  at  the  W.  end 
about  600,  and  at  the  E.  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  highest  part  is  some  four  miles  from  the  £.  end, 
at  the  village  of  Esfieh,  which,  according  to  the  meas- 
urements of  the  English  engineers,  is  1728  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  foot  of  the  northern  portion  approaches 
the  water  closely,  but  farther  south  it  retires  more  in- 
land. The  slopes  are  steepest  on  the  northern  side 
toward  the  Kishon  (q.  v.). 

Carmel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh,  xix,  26),  which  was  extended  as  far  south  as 
Dor  (Tantura),  probably  to  give  the  Asherites  a  share 
of  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon  (comp.  Jose- 
phus, AtU,  V,  1,  22 ;  VVoTy  iu,  8, 1).  The  king  of  "  Jok- 
neam  of  Carmel"  was  one  of  Uie  Canaanitish  chiefs 
who  fell  before  the  arms  of  Joshua  (xii,  22).  There  is 
not  in  these  earliest  notices  a  hint  of  any  sanctity  at- 
taching to  the  mount ;  but  from  the  facts  that  an  altar 
to  Jehovah  did  exist  there  before  the  introduction  of 
Baal  worship  into  the  kingdom  (1  Kings  xviii,  80) ; 
that  Elyah  chose  the  place  for  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  such  assemblies  being  commonly  held  at  holy 


places ;  and  from  the  custom,  which  appears  to  hare 
been  prevalent,  of  resorting  thither  on  new-moon  and 
sabbaths  (2  Kings  iv,  23),  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for 
believing  that  from  very  early  times  it  was  consider- 
ed a  sacred  spot.  In  later  times,  Pj'thagoras  was  led 
to  it  by  that  reputation,  according  to  his  biogrspher 
lamblichus  {VU.  Pythog.  c.  8,  p.  40,  42,  ed.  KiesK), 
who  himself  visited  the  mountain ;  Vespasian,  too, 
came  thither  to  consult — so  we  are  told  by  Tacitus 
(^Hist,  ii,  7),  with  that  mixture  of  fkct  and  fable  which 
marks  all  the  heathen  notices  of  Palestine — ^the  oracle 
of  the  god,  whose  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
mountain  itself;  an  oracle  without  image  or  temple 
(see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clctssiccd  Geogr.  s.  v.  Carmelus). 
But  the  circumstances  that  have  made  the  name  of 
Carmel  most  familiar  are  that  here  Elijah  brought 
back  Israel  to  allef^iance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the 
prophets  of  the  foreign  and  false  pod ;  here  at  his  en- 
treaty were  consumed  the  successive  *' fifties"  out  of 
the  royal  guard ;  and  here,  on  the  other  hand,  Elisha 
received  the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother  whose  son 
he  was  soon  to  restore  to  her  arms  (2  Kings  iv,  25, 
etc.)  See  Elisha.  The  first  of  theEe  three  events, 
without  doubt,  took  place  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
ridge,  at  a  spot  call^  el-Afukhrakahj  near  the  ruined 
village  of  el-Mansurah,  first  described  by  Van  do 
Yelde  (Journey^  i,  824  sq.).  The  tradition  preserved 
in  the  convent,  and  among  the  Druses  of  the  neigh- 
boring viHages,  the  names  of  the  places,  the  distance 
from  Jezreel,  the  nature  of  the  locality,  the  presence 
of  the  never-failing  spring,  sll  are  favorable  (see  Stan- 
ley, Sinai  and  Palest,  p.  845  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  i,  228  sq.).  The  terrace  on  which  the  tradition- 
ary structure  stands  commands  a  noble  view  over  the 
whole  plain  of  Esdnelon,  from  the  banks  of  the  Kishon 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep  declivity,  away  to  the 
distant  hill  of  Gilboa,  at  whose  base  stood  the  royal 
city  of  Jeareel.  To  the  850  prophets,  ranged  doubt- 
less on  the  wide  upland  sweep,  just  beneath  the  ter- 
race, to  the  multitudes  of  people,  many  of  whom  may 
have  remained  on  the  plain,  the  altar  of  Elijah  would 
be  in  full  view,  and  they  could  all  see,  in  the  evening 
twilight,  that  **  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed 
the  burnt-sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and 
the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water"  (ver.  88).  The 
people  then,  trembling  with  fear  and  indignation, 
seized,  at  Elijah's  bidding,  the  prophets  of  Baal; 
"  and  Elijah  brought  them  down  to  the  brook  Ki«hon, 
and  slew  them  there."  On  the  lower  declivities  of  the 
mountain  is  a  mound  called  Tell  el-Kusis,  **  the  Hill 
of  the  Priests,"  which  probably  marks  the  ver}'  scene 
of  the  execution.  May  not  the  present  name  of  the 
Kishon  itself  have  originated  in  this  tragic  event  ?  It 
is  called  Nahr  tUMokaUa,  *'the  River  of  Slaughter.'* 
The  prophet  went  up  again  to  the  altar,  which  wss  fiear, 
but  not  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  While  ho 
prayed,  he  said  to  his  servant,  "  Go  up  now,  and  look 
toward  the  sea."  The  sea  is  not  visible  from  the  ter- 
race, but  a  few  minutes'  ascent  leads  to  a  peak  which 
commands  its  whole  expanse.  Seven  times  did  the 
servant  climb  the  height,  and  at  last  saw  the  little 
cloud  *'  like  a  man's  hand"  rising  out  of  the  sea.  See 
Elijah. 

According  to  the  reports  of  most  trevellerp,  the 
mountain  well  desen'es  its  Hebrew  name  (see  above). 
Mariti  describes  it  as  ^'a  delightful  region,"  and  says 
the  good  quality  of  its  soil  is  apparent  tram  the  fact 
that  many  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers,  as  hyacinths, 
jonquils,  tazettos,  anemones,  etc.,  grow  wild  upon  the 
mountain  {Travels^  p.  274  sq.)*  Otto  von  Richter 
{Wailfahrien^  p.  64)  gives  a  glowing  account  of  its 
beauty  and  varied  scenery.  Mr.  Came  also  says, 
"Ko  mountain  in  or  around  Palestine  retains  its  an- 
cient beauty  so  much  as  Carmel.  Two  or  three  vil- 
lages and  Fome  scattered  cottages  are  found  on  it ;  its 
groves  are  few,  but  luxuriant ;  it  is  no  place  for  crags 
and  precipices,  br  rocks  of  the  wild  goats ;  but  its  sui^ 
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Ikce  18  covered  with  a  rich  and  constant  verdare"  (Let- 
ten,  ii,  119).  **  There  is  not  a  flower/'  says  Tan  de 
Yelde,  "that  I  have  seen  in  Galilee,  or  on  the  plains 
along  the  coast,  that  I  do  not  find  here  on  Carmel .  .  . 
still  the  fragrant,  lovely  mountain  that  he  was  of  old" 
(.Vamtftw,  i,  317,  8).  **  The  whole  mountain  side  was 
dressed  with  blossoms,  and  flowering  shrubs,  and 
fragrant  herbs*'  (Martineau,  p.  6S9).  So  Isaiah  (zxxv, 
2)  alludes  to  "the  excellency  (splendid  ornaments)  of 
Carmel."  So,  on  account  of  the  graceful  form  and 
verdant  beauty  of  the  summit,  the  head  of  the  bride  in 
Cant,  vii,  5  is  compared  to  Carmel.  It  was  also  cele- 
brated for  its  pastures,  and  is  therefore  ranked  with 
Bashan  in  Isa.  xxxiii,  9 ;  Jer.  1, 19 ;  Amos  i,  2 ;  Mic. 
vii,  14 ;  Nah.  i,  4.  Its  conspicuous  position  is  also 
compand  with  that  of  Tabor  (Jer.  xlvi,  18).  Its  great 
elevation  is  referred  to  in  Amos  ix,  8.  A  much  less 
glowing  account  of  Carmel  is  given,  however,  by  many 
travellers  whose  visit  has  been  later  in  the  year — to- 
ward the  end  of  summer  or  in  autumn — and  who  con- 
aequently  found  everything  parched,  dr}',  and  brown. 
(See  Hackett's  lUtatra.  of  Scripture,  p.  324-326.)  The 
western  extremity  of  the  ridge — that,  unfortunately, 
with  which  ordinary  travellers  are  most  familiar,  and 
from  which  they  take  their  impressions — is  more  bleak 
than  the  eastern.  Its  sides  are  steep  and  rocky,  scant- 
ily covered  with  dwarf  shrubs  and  aromatic  herbs, 
and  having  only  a  few  scattered  trees  here  and  there 
in  the  glens  (Crescent  and  Croet,  i,  54  sq.). 

The  structure  of  Carmel  is  in  the  main  the  Jura  for- 
mation (upper  oolite),  which  is  prevalent  in  the  centre 
of  Western  Palestine — a  soft  white  limestone,  with 
nodules  and  veins  of  flint.  As  usual  in  limestone  for- 
mations, it  abounds  in  caves  (*'  more  than  2000" — Mis- 
lin,  ii,  46),  often  of  great  length,  and  extremely  tortu- 
ous. See  Cave.  At  the  west  end  are  found  chalk 
and  tertiary  breccia  formed  of  fragments  of  chalk  and 
flint  (Russegger,  in  Ritter,  Erdk,  xvi,  712).  On  the 
north-east  of  the  mount,  beyond  the  Nahr  el-Mokatta, 
plutonic  rocks  appear,  breaking  through  the  deposited 
strata,  and  forming  the  beginning  of  the  basalt  forma- 
tion which  runs  through  the  plain  of  Esdnelon  to  Ta- 
bor and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Ritter,  i6.).  The  round 
stones  known  by  the  names  of  "  Lapides  Judaici"  and 
**  Elijah's  melons"  are  the  bodies  known  to  geologists 
as  **geodes."  Their  exterior  is  chert  or  flint  of  a 
lightish  brown  color ;  the  interior  is  hollow,  and  lined 
with  cr}'9tals  of  quartz  or  chalcedony.  They  are  of 
the  form,  and  often  the  size,  of  the  large  water-melons 
of  the  £:ist.  Formerly  they  were  easily  obtained,  but 
are  now  very  rarely  found  (Seetzen,  ii,  131, 134 ;  Par- 
kinson a  Organic  Remains,  i,  322,  451).  The  "olives" 
are  more  common.  They  are  the  fossil  spines  of  a 
kind  of  echinus  (Cidaris  ffland'fera)  frequent  in  these 
strata,  and  in  size  and  shape  are  exactly  like  the  fruit 
(Parkinson,  iii,  45).  The  "apples"  are  probably  the 
shells  of  the  cidaris  itself.  For  the  legend  of  the  origin 
of  these  "fruits,"  and  the  position  of  the  **  field"  or 
"garden"  of  Elijah  in  which  they  are  found,  see  Mis- 
lin,  ii,  64,  65.  The  whole  ridge  of  Carmel  is  deeply 
farrowed  with  rocky  ravines,  filled  with  such  dense 
jungle  as  scarcely  to  be  penetrable.  Here  jackals, 
wolves,  hyenas,  and  wild  swine  make  their  lairs,  and 
woodcocks  find  excellent  cover ;  while  in  the  open  for- 
est glades,  partridges,  quails,  and  hares  sport  about. 
.  In  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  especially  round  the  con- 
vent and  overhanging  the  sea,  are  great  numbers  of 
caves  and  grottoes,  formed  partly  by  nature  and  part- 
ly  by  art  and  industry  in  the  soft  calcareous  rock. 
Carmel  at  one  period  swarmed  with  monks  and  her- 
mits, who  burrowed  in  these  comfortless  dens.  Ca- 
rious traditions  cling  to  some  of  them,  in  part  con- 
firmed by  the  Greek  inscriptions  and  names  that  may 
still  be  traced  upon  their  walls.  One  of  them  is  called 
the  "  Cave  of  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets,"  and  is  said  to 
he  that  in  which  the  pious  01)adiah  hid  the  prophets 
from  the  ftiry  of  the  infiunous  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xviii, 


4).  In  one  tract,  called  the  Honks'  Cavern,  there  are 
as  many  as  400  caves  adjacent  to  each  other,  frtmished 
with  windows,  and  with  places  for  sleeping  hewn  in 
the  rock.  A  peculiarity  of  many  of  these  caverns  is 
mentioned  by  Shulz  (Leiimg,  v,  187,  382),  that  the 
entrances  into  them  are  so  narrow  that  only  a  single 
person  can  creep  in  at  a  time ;  and  that  the  caverns 
are  so  crooked  that  a  person  is  immediately  out  of 
sight  unless  closely  followed.  This  may  serve  to  illns- 
trate  Amos  ix,  3.  To  these  grottoes  the  prophets  Eli- 
jah and  Elisha  often  resorted  (1  Kings  xviii,  19  sq., 
42 ;  2  Kings  ii,  25 ;  iv,  25 ;  and  comp.  perhaps  1  Kings 
xviii,  4, 18).  At  the  present  day  is  shown  a  cavern 
called  the  cave  of  Elijah,  a  little  below  the  Monks' 
Cavern  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  now  a  Mos- 
lem sanctuary.  Upon  the  north-west  summit  is  an 
ancient  establishment  of  Carmelite  monks,  which  or- 
der, indeed,  derived  its  name  from  thb  mountain. 
See  Carmelites.  The  order  is  said  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Latin  Church  to  have  originated  with  Elijah 
himself  (St.  John  of  Jerus.,  quoted  in  Mislin,  ii,  49), 
but  the  convent  was  founded  by  St.  Louis,  and  its 
French  origin  is  still  shown  by  the  practice  of  unfurl- 
ing the  French  fiag  on  various  occasions.  Edward  I 
of  England  was  a  brother  of  the  order,  and  one  of  its 
most  famous  generals  was  Simon  Stokes  of  Kent  (see 
the  extracts  in  Wilson's  Bible  Lands,  ii,  246 ;  for  the 
convent  and  the  singular  legends  connecting  Mount 
Carmel  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  our  Lord,  see  Mis* 
lin,  ii,  47-50).  By  Napoleon  it  was  used  as  a  hospital 
during  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  after  his  retreat  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arabs.  At  the  time  of  Irby  and  Man- 
gles's  visit  (1817)  only  one  friar  remained  there  (Irby, 
p.  60).  The  old  convent  was  destroyed  by  Abdallah 
Pasha,  who  converted  the  materials  to  his  own  use ; 
but  it  has  of  late  years  been  rebuilt  on  a  somewhat 
imposing  scale  by  the  aid  of  contributions  from  Eu- 
rope. Carmel  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jebd  KunmU 
in  Arabian  writers.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  called 
by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Mar  Elyas,  from  the  convent  of 
Elias  near  its  northern  end.  (See  generally  Phil,  a 
S.  Trinitate,  Orienial.  RasAtschrtib.  iii,  1,  p.  156  sq. ; 
Reland,  Pakest,  p.  82  sq. ;  Haroesveld,  i,  ^9 ;  Schu- 
bert, Iteise,  iii,  205 ;  Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  160, 189 ; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  493;  Porter,  Handbook 
for  Syria,  p.  871  •  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  496.) 

2.  (Sept.  XfpfUX  in  Josh.,  6  KapfiijXoc  in  Sam.  and 
Chron.)  A  town  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Ju- 
dah  (Josh,  xv,  55),  the  residence  of  Nabal  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  2,  5,  7,  40),  and  the  native  place  of  David's  far- 
vorite  wife,  "Abigail  the  Carmelitess"  (1  Sam.  xxvii, 
3 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  1).  This  was  doubtless  the  Carmel  at 
which  Saul  set  up  a  "  place"  (H^,  a  hand;  compare  2 
Sam.  xviii,  18,  "  Absalom's  place,"  where  the  same 
word  is  used)  after  his  victor}''  over  Amalek  (1  Sam. 
XV,  12).  This  Carmel,  and  not  the  northern  mount, 
must  also  have  been  the  spot  at  which  king  Uzziah 
had  his  vineyards  (2  Chron  xxvi,  10).  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
garrison  (Onomast.  s.  v.  KapfirjXoQ,  Carmel  us).  The 
place  appears  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  having  been 
held  by  king  Amalrich  against  Saladin  in  1172  (Wil- 
liam of  Tyre,  De  Bella  Sacro,  30 ;  in  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  p.  993).  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now  Kta^ 
tnul,  still  remain  at  ten  miles  below  Hebron,  in  a 
slightly  south-east  direction,  close  to  those  of  Main 
(Maon),  Zif  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with  Car- 
mel in  Josh.  XV,  55.  They  are  described  both  by  Rob- 
inson (Bib,  Res,  ii,  19&-201 ;  Bib.  Sacr.  1843,  p.  60)  and 
by  Van  de  Velde  (Narrative,  ii,  77-79),  and  appear  to 
be  of  great  extent.  They  lie  around  the  semicircular 
head  and  along  the  shelving  sides  of  a  little  valley, 
which  is  shut  in  by  rugged  limestone  rocks.  The 
bouses  are  all  in  ruins,  and  their  sites  are  covered  with 
heaps  of  rubbish  and  hewn  stones.  In  the  centre  of 
the  valley  is  a  large  artificial  reservoir,  supplied  by  a 
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AmnUiD  among  the  nelgbbaring  rocki.  Tbli  ia  m«ii- 
UHied  in  the  account  of  king  Aiuilrich's  occupitioii 
of  the  place,  and  now  gives  tbe  name  ot  Katr  el-Sir- 
htk  to  a  Tuioed  castle  of  great  atrengtb,  situated  weat- 
ward  of  tliB  raaervoir,  oa  high  grouail,  the  most  re- 
markable object  in  the  place.  H»  walla  are  ten  feet 
thick;  their  alopiag  beaement  and  bevelled  maaonry 
are  ovirtently  of  Jewlab  origin,  probably  the  work  of 
Herod.  Tbe  interior  waa  remodelled,  and  the  upper 
part  rebuilt  by  the  Sanccni.  Baeide  It  are  the  ruina 
of  a  roaaaive  round  tower.  Around  and  among  the 
ruins  of  the  locality  are  the  foundationa  of  aeveral  old 
churchea,  abowing  that  the  town  had  at  one  period  a 
large  Chriatiun  population,  (See  Seetien,  Seue,  iii,  8, 
B;  Porter,  Handbook  for  Syria,  p.  61 ;  Schwan,  Pa- 
lat.  p.  lOG.)     See  Carmelite. 

Gar'melite  (Heb.  Kanntli',  -^ans),  the  designa- 
tion of  Nabal  (S«pt.  Knp(iq\iDC,ISanI.  XXTii,3;  xxx, 
6j  3  Sam.  ii,  2)  and  bis  wife  Abigail  (Sept.  Knpp^Mn. 
A.V.  "Carmeliteaa,"  2  Sam.  iii,  Sj  1  Chron.  iii,  ]); 
u  also  of  one  of  David'a  warriors,  Heiral  (Sept.  Knp- 
/uiXioc,  3  Sam,  xxiii,  35)  or  Hezro  (Sept.  Kapiiuli.l 
Chron.  xi.  37)  j  doubtleaa  aa  being  inhaUtanta  of  Car- 
HBL  (q.  T.)  in  Judah  (JoBb.  XV,  G5). 

Caimelitea,  the  monastic  ordar  of  "St. Mary  of 
Mount  Carmel."  It  naa  founded  aa  in  aaeociation  of 
harmita  by  Berthold,  count  of  Limogea,  about  IIU,  on 
Uount  Carmel,  and  received  ita  iirat  rule  in  1209  from 
Albert,  patriarch  of  Jeruaalem,  to  wboee  diocese  Uount 
Carmel  belonged,  which  rule  waa  aanctioned  bv  Tope 
Hnnoriua  III  in  1221.  The  rule  was  founded  on  that  of 
St.  Basil,  and  enjoined  that  the  prior  be  elected  unani- 
UKidbIj  or  by  m^ority ;  to  have  placee  in  deserts,  sep- 
arate cells,  common  refectory;  all  to  remain  in  their 
cells  meditating  by  day  and  night,  excepting  when  at 
fit  hours,  in  churcb,  etc. ;  to  bare  all  things  cammun ; 
no  flesh  aliened  aava  to  the  alck ;  fast  fhini  Holyroud 
to  E^ter  everj-  day  except  to  the  aickj  to  observe 
chastity,  to  labor,  and  to  keep  ailence  from  ailer  Com- 
pline till  Prime.  The  habit  waa  at  first  white,  as  well 
•a  the  mantle,  of  which  the  bottom  waa  laced  thick 
with  yellow  bands,  an  ornament  anppreaaed  by  llono- 
rlus  IV.  They  then  assumed  the  robe  of  the  Minima, 
and  a  white  mantle.  The  Cirmelitea  were  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Barrtd  or  Barty  Friari  {Frins  Darra), 
because  DfthsbarT-KldreSB  of  black  and  white  which  the 

pelled  them  to  wear,  instead  of  the  white  drees,  white 
bcinK  with  them  a  mark  of  distinclion.  Thrycame  to 
Europe  in  1538,  and  Wi  seven  eMahlishmenIs  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  General  Chapter  was  held  in  1245  in 
England,  after  which,  thniugh  the  activitv  of  their 
general,  Sunon  Slock,  and  the  protection  of  Innocent 
IV,  they  spread  with  great  rapiditv.  From  Innocent 
IV  they  received,  in  1247,  a  new  rule,  which  was  bet- 
ter suited  for  their  new  sitoation,  and  which  classed 
them  among  the  mendicant  orders.  Instigated  by  the 
desire  to  excel  their  rivals,  they  invented  the  most 
(beurd  legends.  They  pretended  that  the  prophet 
Elijah  had  l*cn  the  fonndor  of  their  order  and  the  Vir. 
gin  Mary  a  member,  wherefore  they  called  themsehea 
FriUra  Bmta  Uaria  de  Maile  Carmth.  Tbe  succet- 
alon  of  the  generals  of  the  order,  according  to  their 
historions,  has  never  been  intetrupted  since  the  proph- 
et Elijah.  They  were  duly  CBEtigated  and  ridiculed 
for  such  pretensions  by  the  Jeauila,  and  particularly 
by  the  learned  Bollandist  Papebroch.  Slill  the  Church 
never  decided  against  them;  Pope  Innocent  IV  im- 
posed rilence  on  both  parties,  and  the  fables  of  the 
Carmelites  con  L«  read  in  tbnr  litargical  books  to  this 
day. 

The  great  schism  of  the  14th  century  split  also  tbe 
order  of  the  Carmelites,  and  compleled  their  corrup- 
tion and  disorgsnizatinn.  Severol  sttenTpte  at  a  ref- 
ormation were  made,  of  which  that  of  Thomas  Con- 
necte,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Conifregation  ot 
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Uantua,  was  tbe  most  auccessful.  Thomas  himself 
(a  celebrated  penitentiary  in  France  and  in  the  Neth- 
erlands) was  burned  in  Rome  as  a  herotic,  but  his 
congregation  soon  extended  widely,  and  received  the 
priviloKe  of  electing  a  vicar  general.  Pope  Eugenius 
IV  mitigated  the  rule  oflnnocent  IV  in  1431,  and  en- 
deavored to  unite  all  the  Carmelites,  except  the  Con- 
gregation of  Mantua,  on  tbig  mitigated  rule  as  a  new 
basis.  For  tbe  same  purpose,  the  general  received 
from  Pins  II,  in  1459,  the  authority  to  proceed  with 
regard  to  faat-daya  according  to  their  onn  judi/ment. 
In  1462,  general  John  Soreth  tried  to  introduce  a  great- 
er strictneas  of  the  rule  into  tbe  whole  order.  His  plana 
were  approved  by  Pope  Paul  H,  but  the  author  was 
poisoned  by  discontented  monka  in  1471.  The  same 
Sonth  establiabed,  in  1462,  the  first  convent  of  Car- 
melite Duna.  In  1476  Siitua  IV  ettabliahed  the  Ter- 
tiaruna  of  the  order.  They  received  a  rule  in  1636, 
which  was  reformed  in  1C7B. 

The  Diteaiaala  Carmelites  received  their  name 
ttom  going  barefoated,  and  took  their  rise  in  the  161h 
centur}'.  They  professed  the  order  aa  reformed  by 
Theresa  of  Aviia,  in  Spain,  who,  desiring  a  stricter 
rule  than  that  which  tbe  Carmelites  (ibrther  mitigated 
1y  EugeniuB  IV  in  1431)  afforded,  about  1562  estab- 
lished a  new  house  at  Avila  under  ber  refonned  rule ; 
and  in  1577  the  Discalceata  were  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Mitigated  Carmelites,  They  were 
divided  into  two  distinct  bodiea,  tbose  of  Spain,  who 
wero  composed  of  six  provinces  under  one  general,  be- 
in  France,  Italy,  Poland,  Germany,  Persia,  etc.  It  is 
a  rule  with  them  that  in  every  province  there  shall  be 


mitageal 


which 


hermitage  shall  be  not  more  than  ta 
after  three  weeks  return  to  the  monastery,  and  are  re- 
placed by  twenty  other  monkn.  Their  manner  of  lifo 
is  very  auatere  (Landon,  EccI,  Dictionary,  a.  v.). 


UertAuted  CarueUte. 

The  Spanish  congrt^Hon  has  become  nearly  extinct 

in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  all  the  monastic 

vents  belonging  to  it  were  left  in  South  America. 
Their  procurator  general  lived  in  the  general  house  of 
the  Italian  congregation  in  Rome.  At  the  same  data 
the  Italian  congregation  counted  63  convents,  with 
about90amembers,in  Italy,  France,  Belgium.  Holland, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Ireland,  PoUnd,  and  Turkey.  The 
Mitiinted  or  Calceate  Carmelites  had  convenla  in  Ita- 
ly, Aastrifl,  Bavaria.  Ireland,  and  PoUnd,  with  about 
600  members.  In  I8G0  the  Carmelite  monks  altogeth- 
er numbered  125  houses  in  Italy  i  12  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium  1  12  in  France,  8  in  IreUnd,  22  in 
Eutem  Europe  (Poland,  Gallicia,  Russia,  Hungary^ 
6  in  Asia,  17  in  Uexico  and  Sonth  America,  and  a  feir 
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in  Spain.  The  number  of  members  was  estimated  at 
about  4000.  Since  then  the  number  has  been  reduced 
by  the  suppression  of  a  number  of  convents  in  Italy. 
The  Carmelite  nuns  of  the  reform  of  Theresa  had,  in 
1848,  aboQt  90  houses  in  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Bararia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Poland,  North 
America  (at  Baltimore),  South  America,  and  India :  60 
of  these  convents  were  in  FVance.  In  18G0,  Spain  and 
Portugal  had  15  houses ;  Italy,  19 ;  France,  71 ;  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Belgium,  28 ;  Great  Britain  and 
IreUnd,  16 ;  Poland,  8 ;  America,  7 ;  Asia,  1 ;  altogeth- 
er, 160  houses,  with  abont  8200  members. 

A  congregation  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  was 
founded  in  France  in  1702.'  Its  members  are  not 
obliged  to  enter  a  convent,  but  can  pass  their  novitiate 
in  the  world.  They  have  many  institutions  in  France, 
principally  devoted  to  teaching  and  the  nursing  of  the 
sick,  and  have  once  a  year  a  great  gathering  at  Av- 
ranches  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  spiritual  retreat. 
There  is  also  a  congregation  of  Carmelites  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  Orleans,  U.  S.,  who  teach  four  schools. 
—Manning,  U/e  of  St.  Tereaa  (Lond.  1865),  p.  161  sq. ; 
Febr,  GeBchichte  der  Mdnchaordea^  1,  856;  ii,  841;  P. 
Karl  vom  hal.  Alogi^  Jakrbuch  der  Kirche  (Ratisbon, 
1862). 

Car'melitesB  (1  Sam.  zxvii,  8;  1  Chron.  iii,  1). 
See  Carmelite. 

Car'mi  (Heb.  Karmi\  '^^^S,  vin&-dresaer^  other- 
wise nobk;  Sept.  ^apfii,  but  Xapjui  in  Ezod.  vi,  14), 
the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Reuben  (Gen. 
zlvii,  9;  Exod.  vi,  14).  B.C.  1872.  His  descendants 
were  called  after  him  Carmites  (Num.  xxvi,  6). 

2.  A  son  of  Hezron  (Judah's  grandson),  and  father 
of  Hur  (1  Chron.  iv,  1) ;  elsewhere  called  Calxb  (ii, 
18)  or  CuBLUBAi  (ii,  9).     B.C.  post  1856. 

3.  The  son  of  Zimri  or  Zabdi,  and  fjither  of  the  trai- 
tor Achan  (Josh,  vii,  1 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  7).  B.C.  ante 
1618.  Some  have  erroneously  identified  him  with  the 
preceding ;  but  the  names  in  1  Chron.  iv,  2,  are  evi- 
dently in  direct  succession  of  father  and  son  f^m  Ju- 
dah. 

Car'mite  (Heb.  Carmi',  '^pn?  for  '^^^^^B,  Sept 
Xapfii)^  the  patronymic  of  the  descendants  of  the  Reu- 
benite  Carmi  (Num.  xxvi,  6). 

Camahan,  James,  D.D.,  president  of  Princeton 
College,  was  bom  Nov.  15, 1775,  in  Cumberland  coun- 
ty, Pa.  In  November,  1798,  he  entered  the  junior 
class  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  and  received  the 
first  degree  in  the  arts  in  September,  1800.  He  read 
theology  under  John  M*MUlan,  D.D.,  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  In  1801  he  returned  to  Princeton  as 
tutor,  and  resigned  his  tutorship  in  the  fall  of  1808. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  at 
Baskenridge  in  April,  1804,  and  preached  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Hackettstown,  Oxford,  and  Knowlton.  January 
1>,  1805,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  united  churches 
of  Whitesborongh  and  Utica,  N.  Y.  In  February, 
1814,  he  moved  for  his  health  to  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
and  opened  a  school,  teaching  there  for  nine  years. 
In  May,  1823,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  college 
of  New  Jersey,  was  inaugurated  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1823,  and,  after  a  service  of  thirty  years,  resigned  in 
1853,  and  his  connection  with  the  college  was  dis- 
solved June,  1854.  He  was  in  different  capacities  con- 
nected with  the  college  for  thirty-five  years,  vi2.  two 
years  as  a  student,  two  as  a  tutor,  and  thirty-one  as 
president.  *'  His  character  was  distinguished  by  mild- 
ness, joined  to  firmness  and  vigor;  his  learning  was 
extensive,  and  his  practical  ability  in  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life  exceedingly  acute.  Ills  labors  were  very 
useful  in  every  department  of  activity — as  a  man,  a 
Christian  clergj'man,  the  head  of  a  most  important  ed- 
ucational institution,  and  an  efficient  co-operator  in 
numerous  schemes  of  benevolent  enterprise."     He 


died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  2, 1859.— A'ew  York  OU 
server  ;  WiUon,  Pretb.  Almanac,  1860,  p.  68. 

Car'naim  (Kapvdtv  v.  r.  Kapviivj  Vnlg.  Cama^ 
im),  a  large  and  fortified  city  in  the  country  east  of 
Jordan — *' the  land  of  Galaad*' — containing  a  **  tem- 
ple" (ru  TtptvoQ  iv  K.).  It  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Judas  MaccabsBUS  (1  Mace,  v,  26,  43,  44).  Under 
the  name  of  Carxion  (rb  Kapviov)  the  same  occuiv 
rence  is  related  in  2  Mace,  xii,  21,  26,  the  temple  being 
called  the  Ataeoateion  (to  'Arapyaruop).  This  * 
enables  us  to  identify  it  with  Ashterotu-Karnaim 
(q.  v.). 

Carnal  (jrapKiKoi'),  fleshly,  sensual.  Wicked  or 
unconverted  men  are  represented  as  under  the  domi- 
nation of  a  "  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against 
God,"  and  which  must  issue  in  deatii  (Rom.  viii,  6,  7). 
Worldly  enjoyments  are  carnal,  because  they  only 
minister  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  animal  part  of 
man  (Rom.  xv,  27 ;  1  Cor.  ix,  11).  The  ceremonial 
parts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  carnal ;  they  re- 
lated immediately  to  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts 
(Heb.  vii,  16;  ix,  10).  The  weapons  of  a  Christian's 
warfare  are  not  carnal ;  they  are  not  of  human  origin, 
nor  are  they  directed  by  human  wisdom  (2  Cor.  x,  4). 
— Calmet.     See  Flesh. 

CameliaiL    See  Sardxus. 

CameBeccbi,  Pietro,  an  Italian  reformer  and 
martyr  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  in  Florence,  of  a 
good  family.  His  education  and  culture  gained  bim 
the  esteem  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  time,  such  as 
Sadoletus  and  Bombo.  He  became  secretary  and  pro- 
thonotary  to  Pope  Clement  VII,  and  had  so  much  in- 
fluence that  it  was  said  *'  the  Church  was  governed  by 
Camesecchi  rather  than  by  Clement."  At  Naples  he 
imbibed  the  Reformed  doctrine  from  Yaldes  (q.  v.), 
and  in  1546  he  was  accused  as  a  heretic  and  cited  to 
Rome.  Through  the  favor  of  Paul  IV  ho  escaped,  but 
sought  safety  in  Franco,  where  he  remained  at  the 
court  of  Henrj'  VI  until  1552,  when  he  thought  he 
might  return  to  Italy,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Padua. 
In  15.37  he  was  summoned  to  Rome ;  but,  failing  to 
appear,  he  was  excommunicated  as  a  heretic,  April  6, 
1559.  Pius  IV,  on  his  accession,  removed  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  without  any  recantation  on  the 
part*  of  Camesecchi.  When  Pius  V  became  pope, 
Camesecchi  apprehended  danger,  and  took  refuge  with 
Cosmo,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  basely  surrendered 
him  on  a  demand  in  the  pope's  own  writing.  He  was 
tried  by  the  Inquisition,  adhered  steadfastly  to  the 
faith,-  and  was  condemned.  On  Oct.  3, 15G7,  be  was 
beheaded,  and  his  body  afterward  was  consumed.— 
M'Crie,  RfformajUon  in  Italy y  chap,  v  (and  authorities 
there  given). 

Camiola.    See  Carintuia. 

Car'nlon  (2  Mace,  xii,  21,  26).    See  Carnaim. 

Carnival,  a  period  of  festivity  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  Epiphany,  and 
ending  at  the  commencement  of  Lent,  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day, resembling  the  Lupercalia  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Yule-feasts  of  the  Saxons.  Some  derive  the  word 
from  caro  (camii),  flesh,  and  vale,  to  bid  adieu,  i.  q. 
fareieeU  tojlesh;  others  from  the  Italian  carne,  flesh, 
and  avaUare,  to  swallow.  In  medissval  Latin  it  is 
called  eameUvamen,  camujnivium.  The  Carnival  owes 
its  origin  to  the  pagan  festivals,  and  pious  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  have  testified  their  sense  of  the 
scandal  which  this  season  occasions.  In  Rome  the 
Carnival  is  observed  with  revelry,  masquerades,  feasts, 
and  grotesque  processions.  The  Greeks  have  a  simi- 
lar period,  which  they  call  'Av6xpi*ifCi  Apocreo$;  it 
comprehends  the  week  preceding  their  Lent,  during 
which,  as  Marinns  says,  *^  unutquitque  pro  facultai« 
suOy  laute  et  opiparh  convivatur"  A  good  account  of 
the  Roman  Carnival  is  given  in  Appleton's  Cyclo^xedla, 
iii.  447.    See  also  Nicolai,  Comment,  de  JHtu  Bacchana- 
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Uenaa  (He\ntiLiS79,1U>);  Zeaner,  BaeeiaitalUi  Ckrit- 
tioHorvm  (Jena,  1699,  4to);  LbdOdd,  EeeL  Did.  a.  r. 

Caiob.     Soe  HraE. 

Carol,  >  hjinn  auog  by  the  people  at  Chrietmu. 
"Tbe  Chiinmai  cudI  may  be  traced  to  tbe  primitive 
Church.  Tertullian  (adctri.  GtniU.  39)  atatee  that  at 
their  feaata  it  waa  cuatoEcaiy  for  the  Chrifltiana  to 
place  in  the  middle  such  u  were  able  to  iEng,  and  call 
'  upon  them  to  praise  God  in  a  hymn,  eittier  out  of  the 
Scriptares  or  of  their  own  invenlioB.  Dnrand  also 
infonos  ua  (&J.  vl,  86,  9)  that  it  waa  aina]  foi  the 
bishopB  on  Chriatmas  day  to  make  eport,  aod  even  to 
aing  vtitli  their  clerg}' ;  and  this  diatom  waa  bd  Imita- 
tion of  the  Gloria  m  ixcMt  of  the  anfcela,  al  we  learn 
trcm  Jeremy  Taylor — "Theae  bleated  clioriatera  had 
aang  their  Chriatmaa  carol,  and  taaght  the  Church  a 
hymn  to  put  into  her  officea  forever,  on  the  snniveru- 
ly  of  thia  festivity."  For  the  popnlar  carols  of  Eng- 
land, eee  Brand,  PqfiuZnr  Anii^idlui,  i,  362  aq. ;  Cham- 
hera,  Boot  of  Dayi,  ii,  7*7  »q.— Eadie,  Eccla.  Diaion- 
ary,  s.  v. ;  Sandya,  Chriitnuu  Cartii,  AndftUand  Mod- 
ern (Loud.  1838,  Bvo).     See  MiHTEHIEB. 

Caroline  Book*  (ZiW  Canlim  or  Opai  CaroH- 
nam),  four  books  written  against  decrees  of  the  second 
Council  of  Sice  OD  the  sdoradon  of  images,  contained 
in  the  Capitulare  Pralixum  of  Chariemagoe.  These 
booka  were  drawn  up  under  tbe  direction  of  Charle- 
magne, but  Iheir  preparation  has  been  aecribed  to  Au- 
gilram,  bishop  of  Hetz,  AngUbert,  and  to  Alcnin. 
Bogei  de  Hoveden  directly  names  the  last,  and  the 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  Alculu  was  the  writer. 
At  all  events,  they  were  written  before  tbe  S}-nod  of 
Frankfort  ia  7M,  and  were  pub. 
lishedinlbe  name  of  Charlemagne 
during  the  sitting  of  that  council. 
In  the  preface  the  emperor  declares 
that  he  had  undertaken  the  vmrk 
"Zelo  Dri  it  ctritatii  slWi'n,  mm 
eoalt&enlia  rrgni  lui  tacenlobua," 
Tbe  great  principles  of  these  books 
MB  the  fbllowing: 
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age;  Gleaeler,  Church  Hitlory,  per.  ili,  %  19;  Hertog^ 
Real-EncyitopOSx,  vil,  429 ;  Landon,  Ecdu.  Diet.  a.  v. 
See  lUAoe-wonsHiP. 

Caroloatadt.    See  CaHLSTADT. 

Carpenter,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Ten.  of 
the  Heb.  CJ^n,  tAaraih'  (2  Sam.  v,  11;  1  Chron.  xiv, 
1;  laa.  xUv,  18,  etc.),  as  also  of  its  Greek  eqaivalent 
Ttxr^y  (MatL  xiii,  56 ;  Mark  vi,  8 ;  1  Eadr.  v,  14 ;  Ec- 
clua.  xixviii,  27,  etc.),  a  genenl  name,  applicable  to 
au  artiflcet  in  atone,  iron,  or  copper,  as  well  as  in 
wood.  See  Artificer.  The  Hebrews,  at  a  very 
early  period,  appear  to  have  made  conaiderahla  prog- 
rsaa  in  theae  arts  (Exod.  iixv,  SO-85).  See  Art, 
Of  their  works,  however,  wa  have  no  existing  remains; 
bat  by  ■  reference  to  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  the 
country  where  their  proAciency  was  acqtured,  we  may 
obtain  a  satisfactory  notion  of  their  general  character. 
See  Hakdicbait.  Tools  of  various  kinds  need  in 
carpentry,  aa  axes,  hammers,  aaws,  planes,  chisels, 
and  centre-bits,  are  represented  on  the  ancient  mon- 
umeota,  and  to  most  of  them  we  And  alluaiona  in 
Scripture  (I  Sam,  ziii,  19, !0;  Judg.iv,ai;  Isa.x,15; 
xliv,  IS).  Then  appears  hot  little  difference  between 
theae  implements  and  those  of  our  time.  See  Tubher. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  veneering  :  this  proves  that  they  knew  the  use  of 
glue.  They  had  chairs  and  couches  of  very  graceful 
form  (comp.  Gen.  xliii,  33;  1  Sam.  iv,  18).  Among 
the  works  of  the  Egyptian  artists  are  found  Ubles,  bu- 
reaus, wardrobes,  and  coffers;  several  of  the  latter, 
probably  designed  for  jewel-cases,  rival  in  beauty  the 
caskets  of  gold  and  silver.     See  UecuaNiC, 
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Carpenter,  Charlea  W.,  a  Hetbodist  Episcopal 
iuT'hh  ""'"i^f-  ""  ''o™  *n  New  York,  Dec.  16, 1792,  where 
ii>  collfi.  his  parent*  were  members  of  tbe  John  Street  Church. 
<]  potlM  He  entered  Columbia  Collece,  but  was  compelled  by 
'i'  b'V*  '"  ''"'^^  ^  1"''  before  gndnation.  He  was  converU 
■  ™'rf"  *^  '"  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  licensed  by  Free- 
n  Garretson  to  preach  in  181!.     He  entered  the 

.  -  -  erant  minlstrv  in  the  New  York  Conference  in 

iSlJJaot  ™ne™iwi?.  Ii^ctaitl^'um^n  J™bi2^ii  m^rum"^- 1  ^*'"' ''"'  '"  l^l^'he  was  obliged,  by  the  weakness  of 
nennt,  qnl  oilill  ailud  In  hli  praiter  Id  qund  vldcnt  cetic.  his  health,  to  go  to  Savannah,  where  he  was  engaged 
laotur  et  ailonnl.  In  busineee  for  ten  years.     During  this  time  he  la- 

The  Caroline  books  were  first  printed  by  Jean  du  '  bored  as  a  local  preacher,  and  waa  ordained  deacon  in 
Tlllet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  under  the  awumed  nsma  of  j  IBM,  and  elder  in  ie!8.  In  1828  be  returned  to  the 
Eriphilus,  or  Ellas  Philyra  (Paris,  15J9,  8vo),  at  Co-  North,  and  was  readmitted  into  the  New  York  Confer- 
logne  in  ISSS;  by  Goldaslus,  160f<;  anil  in  his  Ontfi-  enee,  In  which  he  filled  important  appointments,  as 
tution.  Imperial,  lorn,  i ;  and,  lastly,  by  Heumannus  at  -  pnstor  and  presiding  elder,  until  1850,  when  be  was 
Hanover  (17ill.  8vo),  under  the  title  A«giuli  CimeiHi  I  compelled  by  ill  health   to  become   ■Dpemumerary. 

meamHeem^Cenmra Palmer,  Trmi.mlln  Church,  |  He  died  May,  1853,  at  Dattekill,  N.  Y.     He  was  of 

pt  Iv,  ch.  X,  $  1  i  Bergier,  Uict.  de  neologie,  a.  v.  /m- 1  very  uniform  character,  good  literuy  acquirements. 
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«nd  great  loveliness  of  disposition.  As  a  minister  he 
was  able  and  soond,  and  his  influence  was  great  and 
durable.  He  was  several  times  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  and  as  presiding  elder  his  adminis- 
trative talent  was  remarkable.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Conference  for  several  years,  and  in 
all  poets  he  was  efficient  and  sncoessful.  His  death 
was  Joyful. — MintUea  of  Conferences^  v,  194 ;  Spragne, 
AmutU,  vii,  653;  Wightman,  Life  of  Bishop  Capers, 
p.  211. 

Carpenter,  Coles,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episco^  Church,  was  bom  in  Westchester  county, 
N.  Y.,  March  17,  1784.  His  parents  were  earnest 
Methodists,  and  he  was  carefuUy  trained  in  religion. 
At  seventeen  he  was  converted,  and  began  at  once  to 
exhort  his  young  neighbors.  In  1809  he  was  admitted 
on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference ;  ordained  deacon 
in  1811,  and  elder  in  1818.  He  filled  various  impor- 
tant appointments  in  the  New  York  Conftrence  until 
1832,  when  the  Troy  Conference  was  organized,  and 
he  remained  in  it.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Troy  District,  in  which  service  he  la- 
bored acceptably  until  his  death,  Feb.  17, 1884.  In 
direct  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience  he  bad  few 
superiors. — Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  466;  Minutes  o/ Con- 
ferences, 1834. 

Carpenter,  Lant,  LL.D.,  an  English  Unitarian 
minister,  was  l)om  Sept  2, 1780,  at  Kidderminster,  and 
educated  at  Northampton  and  Glasgow.  In  1805  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  at  Exeter, 
and  in  1817  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  remained  as 
pastor  and  classical  teacher  till  1889,  when,  his  health 
failing,  he  undertook  a  Continental  tour.  While  going 
in  a  steam-boat  firom  Naples  to  Leghorn,  he  fell  over- 
board and  was  drowned,  in  the  night  of  April  5, 1840. 
Br.  Carpenter  was  an  industrious  writer.  His  publi- 
cations, including  posthumous  ones,  amounted  to  forty- 
four.  The  more  important  are :  Introduction  to  the 
Geograpihy  of  the  New  Testament  (12mo,  1805):— ITim- 
iarianism  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel  (12mo,  1909):— An 
Examinaticn  of  the  Charges  made  against  UnUarianism 
by  Dr.  Magee  (8vo,  1820) : — A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
(8vo,  1835,  of  which  a  second  edition,  under  the  title 
of  ^»  Apostolical  Harmony  of  the  Gospels^  was  published 
in  1838) :  —  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects  (8vo,  1840, 
posthumous): — Lectwres  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Atonement  (12mo,  1843,  posthumoun).  He  was  a  con- 
tributor to  Rees's  CyclopcetUa,  and  to  the  Unitarian 
journals.  There  is  a  memoir  of  him  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  R.  L.  Carpenter  (Lend.  1840). — English  Cgclopa- 
dia,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cgclopadia  Bibliographica,  i,  582. 

Carpocrates,  a  Gnostic  of  Alexandria  in  the  sec- 
ond century,  probably  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
(A.D.  117-138).  Of  his  personal  history  little  is 
known.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  his  son 
Epiphanes,  who  died  at  seventeen,  and  was  honored 
as  a  god  at  Sama,  in  Cepliallenia. — Clemens,  Strom, 
iii,  428 ;  Lardner,  Works,  viii,  893.  See  Cabpocra- 
TiAirs. 

Carpocratiana,  Gnostic  heretics  of  the  second 
century,  so  named  from  Carpocrates  of  Alexandria  (q. 
v.).  In  common  with  the  Gnostics  generally,  they 
held  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Principle,  the  Pri- 
mal Being,  or  Monas,  toward  which  all  finite  things 
are  striving  to  return.  They  taught  that  the  visible 
world  was  formed  by  angels,  inferior  to  the  Father 
(Epiphan.  Hares,  xxvii,  c.  xi;  Iren.  Hcsres.  i,  25). 
They  regarded  Christ  as  a  religious  Genius,  bom,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  but 
as  having  excelled  other  men  not  only  by  the  holiness 
and  virtue  of  his  life,  but  by  the  wonderful  elasticity  of 
his  mind  (jLvrovo^  which  retained  the  remembrance 
of  what  he  had  seen  when  circling  in  the  train  of  the 
Father.  They  admitted  that  he  had  been  educated 
among  the  Jews,  but  had  despised  them,  and  had  there- 
fore obtained  the  power  to  surmount  his  snileiings, 
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and  afterward  ascended  to  the  Father  (Iren.  Hcsr,  i, 
25).  The  Carpocratians  boasted  of  resembling  Christ, 
and  even  allowed,  hypothetically  speaking,  that  if  any 
person  had  a  purer  soul,  or  despised  in  a  greater  de- 
gree the  things  here  below,  he  might  excel  him.  They 
liad  statues  and  images  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
also  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  emi- 
nent men,  whom  they  are  said  to  have  honored  with 
superstitious  rites  in  the  temple  of  Epiphanes  in  Ceph- 
allenia.  Carpocrates  maintained  the  transmigration  of 
the  soul,  which  must  perform  all  to  which  it  was  des- 
tined beifore  it  can  obtain  rest.  In  support  of  his  doc- 
trine he  cited  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "Verily  thou 
shalt  not  depart  hence  until  thou  last  paid  the  utter- 
most farthing."  Those  souls,  however,  which  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  remembrance  of  their  for- 
mer existence,  are  enabled  to  defy  the  influence  of  the 
spirits  governing  this  world,  and,  soaring  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  Supreme  Being,  finally  reach  a  state 
of  eternal  rest.  In  proof  of  this,  Carpocrates  adduced 
the  examples  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
among  the  heathen,  and  Jesus  among  the  Jews.  To 
the  latter  he  ascribed  extraordinary  strength  of  soul, 
which,  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  its  former 
existence,  soared  to  the  highest  flights  of  contempl»- 
tiou,  and  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  divine  power,  by 
which,  in  working  miracles,  he  set  at  naught  the  spir- 
its of  this  world,  cast  off  the  thraldom  of  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  and  overturned  the  religion  which  this  god 
had  devised.  Every  human  soul  was  supposed  by 
contemplation  capable  of  becoming  equal  in  every  rfr* 
spect  with  Jesus  Christ.  The  Carpocratians  are  stig- 
matized on  account  of  the  consequences  which  they 
drew  fh>m  their  principles.  They  are  charged  with 
asserting  that  there  wss  nothing  good  or  evil  in  itself; 
that  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  was  not 
real,  but  depended  merely  on  human  opinion — an  as- 
sertion which  appears  inconsistent  with  their  view  of 
the  character  of  Christ,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  i^>- 
plied,  not  to  moral  duties,  but  to  positive  rites.  They 
are  also  said  to  have  taught  the  community  of  women ; 
a  doctrine  which,  together  with  their  notions  of  a  pre- 
existent  state,  and  of  metempsychosis,  may  be  traced 
to  Plato,  in  whose  writings  Carpocrates  and  his  son 
Epiphanes  (by  whom  the  opinions  of  this  sect  were 
much  amplified,  and  to  whom  extraordinary  honor 
was  paid)  were  familiarly  versed  (Clement,  Strom,  iii, 
428).  As  the  fruit  of  these  last  opinions,  they  are 
represented  as  having  indulged  in  the  grossest  licen- 
tiousness, and  as  having  given  occasion  to  the  dread- 
ful calumnies  by  which  the  early  Christians  were  as- 
sailed. The  reproach  of  licentiousness  is  not  confirmed 
by  Irenseus,  who  is  the  oldest  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Carpocratians.  Epiphanius  says  the  Carpocra- 
tians rejected  the  Old  Testament.  It  appears  not  cer- 
tain that  they  rejected  any  part  of  the  New  (Euseb. 
Ecc.  Hist,  iv,  7;  Epiphan.  Hcer.  xxvii). — Jeremie, 
Church  Hist.  164 ;  Neander,  CA.  Hist,  i,  449-451 ;  Lard- 
ner, Works,  viii,  891-403 ;  Domer,  Person  of  Christ, 
div.  i,  vol.  i,  p.  186 ;  Haae,  Church  History,  §  78 ;  espe- 
cially Mosheim,  Commentaries,  etc.,  cent,  ii,  §  50. 

Car'pUB  (Kdpnoc,  perhaps  for  Kapicog,  fruit;  on 
the  accentuation,  see  Winer's  Grammar,  6th  ed.  p.  49), 
a  Christian  at  Troas,  with  whom  the  apostle  Paul 
states  that  he  left  a  cloak  (2  Tim.  iv,  13);  on  which 
of  his  joume3rs  it  is  uncertain,  but  probably  in  passing 
through  Asia  Minor  after  his  first  captivity,  for  the 
last  time  before  his  martyrdom  at  Rome,  A.D.  64. 
According  to  Hippolytus,  Carpus  was  bishop  of  Beiy- 
tus,  in  Thrace,  called  Berrhoea  in  the  Synopsis  de  Vita 
et  Morte  Proplietarum,  which  passes  under  the  name 
of  Dorotheus  of  Tyre. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Carpsov,  the  surname  of  a  family  which  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  17th  century  for  theo- 
logical learning.  The  first  eminent  man  of  the  name 
was  Benedikt  Carpzov,  professor  of  law  at  Witten- 
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berg,  who  died  in  1624 ;  and  the  latest,  Johann  Bene- 
dikt  (the  fourth),  died  as  professor  at  Helmstftdt  in 
1803.     The  most  important  are : 

CARPZOV,  JOHANN  BENEDIKT,  bom  at  Roch- 
iltz,  June  27,  1607,  who  became  archdeacon  of  St 
Thomas's  church  at  Leipzig,  and  was  made,  in  1643, 
professor  extraordinarius,  and  in  1646  professor  ordi- 
narius  of  theology  at  Leipzig.  He  died  Nov.  27, 1657. 
He  was  noted  for  piety  as  well  as  for  learning.  His 
chief  writings  are,  De  Ninimtarum  Poenitentia  (Leipzig, 
1640,  4to) : — Hodegeticum  (1656 ;  enlarged  by  his  son, 
J.  B.,  1689,  4to)  i—ltoffoffe  in  ISbroi  Eccl.  Luther.  Sym- 
bolicoSf  completed  after  his  death  by  Olearius  (1665; 
1675,  4 to).  In  vieW  of  this  book,  Gass  calls  Carpzov 
the  '*  first  really  distinguished  laborer  in  Symbolics" 
(Getchichte  d,  Proi,  Dogmatik,  i,  172). 

CARPZOV,  JOHANN  GOTTLOB,  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  family,  was  bom  at  Dresden,  Sept.  26, 
1679,  and  studied  successively  at  Wittenberg,  Leipzig, 
and  Altdorf.  In  1702  he  became  almoner  to  the  Sax- 
on ambassador,  and  in  this  capacity  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  travel  in  Holland  and  England,  which  he  used 
to  advantage  for  his  culture  in  the  Oriental  languages. 
He  was  engaged  in  pastoral  work  at  Dresden  from 
1704  to  1708,  in  which  year  he  was  called  to  St.Thom- 
As's  church  in  Leipzig.  His  studies  took  a  wide  range, 
2>ut  his  chief  bent  was  toward  Hebrew  literature  and 
philology.  In  1719  he  was  made  professor  of  Orien- 
tal literature  at  Leipzig,  which  office  he  filled  nntil 
1730,  when  he  became  general  superintendent  at  LO- 
beck,  where  he  died  April  7, 1767.  His  writincs  form 
an  epoch  in  the  history'  of  Biblical  criticism.  He  was 
a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Moravians  and  Pietists,  and 
wrote  a  historicc-polemical  treatise  against  the  Mora- 
vians (mentioned  below).  His  most  important  worlds 
are,  Disput.  de  vet.  philos.  aentt.  circa  naiuram  Dei  (Lpz. 
1692,  4to) : — Dtjip.  de  pluralitaie  personarum  in  una  Dei 
essentia  (Lpz.  1720,  4to) : — Introductio  ad  Libros  Canon- 
icos  Vet.  Test.  (Lpz.  1741,  2d  ed.  4to)  -.^Critica  Sacra 
Vet.  Test.  (pt.  i,  Text.  Original;  pt.  ii,  Vernonfs;  pt.  iii, 
Circa  pscudo  criticam  G.  IVftiUnni  snlficita  (Lpz.  1728, 
4to)  : — ReSgions-Untersuehung  der  Bohmischen  u.  Mah- 
rischen  Bruder  (Lpz.  1742, 8vo)  i—Apparalus  JJist.-Crit, 
Antiquitatum  ei  codicis  sacri  et  gentis  Hebrtece  (Leipzig, 
1748,  4t<»). — Ersch  u.  Gruber,  Al/getn.  Kncyklopddie,  s. 
V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  B'og.  Generale,  viii,  842. 

CARPZOV,  JOHANN  BENEDIKT,  bom  in  Leip- 
zig, 1720,  liecamo  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig  in 
1747 ;  professor  of  Greek  at  Helmst&dt,  1748.  He  pub- 
lished Liber  doct,  theol.  jmrioris  (1768) : — Sacroe  Exer- 
diationes  in  Epist.  ad  Hebr.  (1750) : — Strictura  in  Ep. 
ad  Rom.  (1756)  i—Sepfenarius  Epist.  Catk.  (1790).  His 
repute  as  a  philologist  was  very  great.  He  died  April 
28, 1803. 

Carr  (in  some  editions  '^car")  is  an  Anglicized 
form  of  the  term  xappa  (v.  r.  Kappa}^  occurring  only 
in  1  Esdr.  v,  55,  as  the  name  of  something  given  to 
the  Phoenicians  for  furnishing  cedar  to  rebuild  the 
Temple.  Bretschneider  (Spicileg.  p.  270)  thinks  we 
should  read  x^P<*yp^i  >•  c«  money ;  perhaps,  however, 
the  word  is  simply  a  corruption  for  teipfutf  coin  (see 
Fritzsche,  Ilxindb.  in  loc.). 

Carranza,  Bartolom^  de,  an  eminent  Spanish 
theolnirian  and  prelate,  was  born  at  Miranda,  Nuvarrcy 
in  1503,  of  noble  parents.  Having  studied  theolog}* 
at  Alcala,  he  entered  the  order  of  Dominicans  in  1520. 
He  afterward  was  professor  of  theoloi:^'  at  Valiadolid. 
In  1546  Charles  V  sent  him  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
where  he  vindicated  the  rights  of  bishops,  jure  dirino^ 
againnt  the  papal  preten!iion9.  Philip  of  Spain  took 
him  (1554)  to  England,  where  queen  Mary  appointed 
him  her  confessor,  and  charged  him  with  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  Church.  This  office  he  dis- 
cliar^ed  "  with  a  zeal  more  worthy  of  a  Spanish  in- 
quisitor than  of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  in  1558. 


I  On  entering  his  diocese  he  put  forth  a  catechism, 
which  his  enemies  made  a  subject  of  attack.  It  was 
censured  by  the  Inquisition,  but  sanctioned  by  the 
commission  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  A  more  heavy 
charge  awaited  him.  A/ report  was  circulated  that 
Charles  V  had  not  died  in  the  "  faith  of  the  Church," 
and  that  this  was  owing  to  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  had  instilled  into  his  mind  **  heretical  opinions." 
Carranza  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition  and  imprisoned 
in  1559.  After  eight  years*  duress  in  Spain  he  was 
transferred  to  Rome,  where  Pius  V  kept  him  ten  years 
longer  immured  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  In  1576 
he  was  finally  acquitted,  but  was  suspended  from  his 
episcopal  functions  for  five  years,  and  was  compelled 
to  reside  ui  the  Dominican  cloister  of  Delia  Minerva 
at  Rome.  He  lived  only  seventeen  days  afterward, 
dying  May  2, 1576.  He  wrote,  (1.)  Commentaries  so- 
bre  el  CcOeehismo  Chrisiiano  (Antwerp,  1558,  fol.) : — 
(2.)  Summa  Conciliorum  (Venice,  1546,  8vo) :— (3.)  De 
necessaria  resideniid  Episc.  et  aUor,  pastorum  (Venice, 
1547);  and  several  practical  treatises.  —  Biog.  Univ. 
vii,  199 ;  Burnet,  Hist,  of  Engi.  Reformation,  iii,  381 ; 
Bayle,  Dictionary,  a.  v. ;  Echard,  Script,  ord.  PrvfdieO' 
torum,  s.  T. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginhrale,  viii,  854 ; 
Dupin,  Eccles.  Writers^  cent.  zvi. 

Carriage.  Vehicles  answering  to  this  term  in 
modem  usage  were  not  known  to  the  ancients.  See 
Cabt.  In  the  English  Bible  this  word  stands,  there- 
fore, as  the  incongruous  rendering  of  several  totally 
different  terms.  In  1  Sam.  xvii,  20,  the  Hebrew  woid 
nb»^p,  me^aJah',  rendered  "trench"  in  our  version, 
and  **  place  of  the  carriage"  in  the  margiu,  probably 
signifies  a  toagon'rampart,  a  bulwark  formed  of  the 
wagons  and  other  vehicles  of  the  army  (1  Sam.  xxvi, 
5, 7).  In  Judg.  xviii,  21,  the  original  is  n^^!IS,  lebu^ 
dah  ,  and  means  wealth,  i.  e.  booty.  In  Isa.  xlvi,  1, 
*' carriage"  stands  for  nK!|b3,  nesuah',  a  load  for  a 
'  beast  of  burden.  In  1  Sam.  xvii,  22,  the  word  *^b3, 
kdi  ,  "  carria;re,"  properly  means  implements,  eqit.p- 
menis;  and  in  Isa.  x,  2^,  vnplemients  of  vYir.  In  Acts 
xxi,  15,  the  phrase,  "we  took  up  our  carriages"  (avo- 
cTJccvd^o/iai),  should  he,  "  we  packed  up  our  baggage." 
See  Waoon. 

Carridres,  Ix>nis  de,  bora  at  Cluvile,  near  An- 
gers, in  1662,  was  first  a  soldier,  but  in  1689  entered 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  He  died  at  Paris 
June  11, 1717.  He  is  chiefly  known  l)y  his  Commen- 
taire  liUeral,  or  "Literal  Commentary"  on  the  whple 
Bible,  which  is  so  managed  that  his  comments  are  in- 
troduced into  the  text  (translated)  in  italic  characters. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  words  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture itself,  which  is  thus  made  to  be  its  own  interpret- 
er. This  work,  which  was  carried  through  at  the  re- 
quest of  Bossuet,  was  completed  in  twenty-four  12mo 
volumes  (1701  to  1716).  It  has  since  irone  through 
many  editions,  and  is  much  used.  It  is  the  only 
French  version  authorized  in  Italy. — Biographie  Uni- 
verselle,  vii,  219. 

Carrol],  Daniel  Lynn,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  Iwrn  in  Fa^'ette  county.  Pa.,  May  10, 
1797,  and  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  1823.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  theological  course  at  Princeton,  he 
was  licensed  in  18*26,  and  supplied  the  churches  of  ■ 
Shrewsbury  and  Middletown  Point.  Thenoe,  after  a 
brief  sojourn  at  Princeton  and  Newburyport,  he  re- 

'  moved  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where  he  was  installed  in 

1 1827.  He  supplied  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  in  1829,  but  his  health  soon  obliged  him  to 

,  resign,  and  in  1835  he  was  appointed  to  the  presidency 
of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va.,  which  he  held  for 

!  three  years.  On  retiring  he  took  charge  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Northern  Liberties  of  Phil- 

;  adelphia,  and  subsequently  became  secretary  of  the 
Colonization  Society  of  the  state  of  New  York  till  1845, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  active  service. 


CARROLL  i; 

He  died  Not.  S8, 1831.  H«  publiihed  Senmmi  (1S4Sy 
7,  i  Tob.  ISmo),  baaidcB  detubed  Hrmom  and  wl- 
dnssea. — Spntgne,  AmiaU,  iv,  697. 

CaiTOll,  John,  D.D.,  first  Roman  Catholic  areb- 
Uihop  in  tbe  Unltsd  Stitea,  waa  bora  at  Upper  Mul- 
borongh,  Uoiyknd,  in  ITBS.  He  wu  edncited  at  St. 
Omer'n,  France,  and  at  the  collegoa  of  Ljoga  and  Biu- 
gte,  En  Belgium.  In  l'G9  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
became  a  Jeeuit.  When  the  order  was  diaHolved  in 
France  he  went  to  England,  and  becams  tutor  to  a 
aon  of  Lord  Sloarton,  with  whom  he  triTelled  on  the 
Continent.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  RaTDluIiDoaiy 
War  he  returned  to  America,  and  took  an  active  part 
on  the  side  of  the  patriote.  Alter  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  tlie  United  Sutes  re- 
quested from  the  pope  the  establishment  of  a  hierar- 
chy, and  Hr.  Carroll  was  appointed  vice'^neral.  He 
fixed  hii  nuidence  at  Baltimore.  In  1789  be  was 
named  bishop,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  was  consecra- 
ted. In  1791  ha  aunmed  the  title  of  bishop  of  Balti- 
more. A  ftw  years  before  bis  death  he  woe  made 
■rehlrisbop.     He  died  Dec  8, 1815. 

Carabe'Ila  (Heb.  JTorsleiu',  K1C73,  probably  of 
Persian  derlvatian  ;  comp.  mod.  Pers.  A'unAfli,  "spoil- 
er," or  Zend  ATerenKi,  Sanscr.  Krakrui,  "black;" 
Sept.  has  but  tbrae  names,  of  which  the  fint  is  'Apxi- 
aaioii  Tulg.  CiarKita),  the  first  named  of  the  seven 
"  princes"  or  chief  emirs  at  tbe  conrt  of  Xerxes  (Abas* 
oema)  when  Vashti  refuted  to  present  heneir  at  the 
Toyal  banquet  (Esth.  1, 14).     B.C.  483. 

Canon,  Albxasder,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
waa  bom  Id  Scotland  about  1776,  bat  early  removed  to 
Ireland.  He  began  his  public  life  at  Tubbermore  as  a 
minister  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Ulster,  bat  having  changed  his  opinions  ss  to  Church 
government,  snd  adoplsd  the  views  of  ttie  Independ- 
ents, he  seceded  in  1803.  Embracing  Independent  Bap- 
tist views,  he  formed  a  society  at  Tnbliermore,  of  which 
be  remained  pastor  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  wrote, 
in  1603,  his  Sratoai  for  tparaling  from  tie  SjikkI  of 
UlMer;  and  afterward  produced  Dumerons  books  and  ' 
pamphlets — on  Iwptism  and  other  subjects  of  contro- 
versy— which  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Baptitf . 

not  a  "close"  communionlst.  After  many  years  of 
inceatant  activity,  pastoral  snd  literary,  he  died  at 
Belfast,  Aug.  21,1844,  from  tbe  effecU  of  a  sodden  full 
into  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool  a  few  days  before.  Dr. 
Canun  was  an  earnest  and  often  bitter  controversial 
i<t.  His  dogmatism  and  arrogance  detract  greath-  f>om 
tbe  effect  of  bis  arguments,  lie  is  often  right,  often 
wrong;  bat,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  is  equollv 
■elf-confident  Besides  a  numtier  of  plmphlet^  re- 
views, etc..  be  published  Thf  Gal  ofPrwidence  Ike  God 
o/Ae  Bible  (]8mn)  •.^Theariri  "/ /lupiraHim  {18mD)  :— 
Tie  Kaowledye  nf  Jam  (18mo):— rAe  Umianan  ily- 
Itry  (8vo)  ■.—Eramitiatioit  nf  the  PrinHp'ti  if  BiiUca! 
Jnlrrprtta&M  nf  Enuili,  Sluarf,  Amman,  etc.:  — a 
Tmtite  on  Figam  of  Speech,  and  a  Trtatim  on  the 
Rght  and  Duly  rfali  mat  to  rtad  tkt  Scripturet  (N.  Y. 
1855,  ISmo)  ■.—baptum,  m  ilt  Mode  and  Bidjectt,  K^ 
a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Canon  (Phlla.  1857,  6tb  ed. 
Svo).— Jamieson,  Qicfopotifia  of  Olographs;  Keid,  IIU- 
torg  of  lie  Prabjurian  Churdi  in  Ireland,  ili,  449. 

Caivtares,  Willi  AH,  a  Scotch  divine  and  politi- 
cian, was  bom  in  1G49,  at  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow, 
and  complelod  hia  studies  at  the  Univenitics  of  ten- 
don and  Utrecht.  While  in  Holland  he  was  intm- 
doced  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  honored  him  with 
bis  conSdence.  After  his  retom  to  England  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  party  whidi  strove  to  ex- 
clede  Jamas  from  the  throne,  and,  on  inspiclon  of 
being  one  of  the  Rye-honse  conspirators,  he  was  sent 
to  Scotland,  and  pot  lo  the  torture  of  tlie  thumbscrew, 
which  ha  bore  with  nashrinking  firmness.  On  his  lib- 
eration he  want  beck  lo  Holland,  ^d  became  one  of 
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the  prince  of  Orange's  chaplains.  He  accompanied 
William  to  England  in  1688,  and  was  appointed  king's 
chaplain  for  Scotland.  He  was  anbaequently  of  great 
service  In  producing  a  reconciliation  between  the  Scot- 
tish PresbyteriaDs  and  William  III.  A  General  As- 
stood  lliat  there  would  t>e  opposition  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  king  hod  delivered  Co  a  messenger  dis- 
patches directing  the  peremptory  enforcement  of  the 
act.  It  is  said  that  Carstares  assumed  authority  to 
stop  the  messengei;  and,  presenting  himself  to  the 
king  (who  had  gone  to  bed)  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
in  the  guise  of  a  petitioner  for  his  life,  forfeited  by  hia 
having  thus  committed  high  treason,  to  have  prevailed 
on  him  to  dispense  with  the  oath.  Whether  the  anec' 
dote  be  tme  or  not,  there  Is  little  donbt  that  his  InQn- 
ence  obtained  the  dispensation.  He  became  now  vir- 
tually prime  minister  for  Scotland,  and  received  the 
popular  designation  of  "Cardinal  Carstares."  Even 
after  tbe  death  of  William,  his  knowledge  of  Scottish 
affairs,  and  the  respect  paid  to  his  talents,  left  him 
with  considerable  influence.  In  1704  he  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh.  He  died 
Dec.  28,  1715.  See  Stale  Papen  oad  Letten,  to  tcluck 
it  prefiredlhtfjfr  of  ifr.Carilaru{*io,l' 14);  Engl. 
Cgel^aadia;  Hetheringlon,  Church  of  aa/Ouid,  ii,  216. 

Cart  (^^37,  Offolah',  from  ^39,  to  roll/  Sept 
afiaia  [so  in  Jndith  xv,  II],  Vufg'  plauHrvm;  also 
rendered  "wagon,"  Gen.  xlv,  19,  II,  '27;  xlvi,  fi ;  Num. 
vii,  8,  6,  7,  8;  and  "chariot"  in  Psa.  xlvi,  9  [comp. 
Cart-wheel]),  a  vehicle  moving  on  wheels,  and  usu- 
ally drawn  by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi,  Ij),  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  chariot  drawn  by  horsep.     See  Chariot. 

1.  The  carts  which  the  king  of  Egj'pt  sent  to  assist 
in  transporting  Jacob's  family  Trom  Canaan  (Gen.  xlv, 
19,  27)  were  manifestly  not  used  in  the  latter  eountr)-, 
but  were  peculiar  to  EgipC.     These  carts  or  wagons 


h  s  UHver,  and  a  Fciotnu 
ns  of  transport  and  travel  by  the  Nile  aeems  to 
a  rendered  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary  any 
ir  wbeel-csrrisgea  than  those  for  war  or  pleasure, 
sculptures,  however,  exhibit  some  carts  as  used 
1  nomado  people  (enemies  of  the  Egyptians)  in 
t  migrations  (comp.  Figs.  1  and  3,  below). 


CarU  at  Wo  "  Tokltsri,"  «nii.  fonifn  nslion  dtfeatcil  by  IhB 
aodcut  Egyptians. 
2.  Elsewhere  (Xum.  vii,  3,  6;  1  3am.  vi,  7)  we  read 
of  carta  used  for  the  removal  of  the  sacred  arks  and 
utensils.  These  also  were  drawn  Isy  two  oxen.  In 
Rosaellini  we  have  found  a  very  curious  repiescnta- 
(ion  of  the  vehicle  used  for  such  purposes  by  the 
Egj-ptians  (Fig.  S).     It  is  little  more  than  a  phtfsnn 
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•n  whwli ;  ftnd  tbe  apprahanBioa  which  induced  Ui 
uh  to  pat  foilli  hi>  hBDd  to  atay  the  ark  irben  ihake 
b;  tha  azea  (2  awn.  vi,  G}  may  suggest  that  the  cart 
employsd  on  that  occaaion  vu  not  unlike  tbie,  aa  it 
would  b«  easy  toi  a  jerk  (o  displace  wfaatevgr  might 
be  upon  it.     Sea  Abk. 
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drawn  by  oxen,  conveying  female  capCiTes ;  andothen 
represent  carts  caplured  tma  enemies  wilh  captives, 
and  also  some  used  in  carrying  timber  and  other  arti' 
des  (Uyard,  Ifintvri,  ii,  S96 ;  ffin.  and  Bob.  p.  134, 
447,  ass ;  Mm.  of  Bdb^m,  pt.  il,  pis.  1!,  I7).  Foor- 
whealed  carriages  are  said  by  Pliny  {Jiat.  Hitl.  Tii,  66) 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Phiygiani  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt.  Abridgment,  i,  384,  SS5 ;  II,  89,  47).  The 
carta  usid  in  India  for  conveying  goods,  called  taggar 
or  hackeri,  have  tiro  wheels,  in  tba  rormer  ease  of  solid 
wood,  in  the  latter  with  spokes.  They  are  drawn  by 
oxen  harnessed  to  a  pole  (Capper,  /niKa,  p.  U6,  8G!). 
— Kitlo,  a.  v. ;  Smith,  a.  T.     See  WaoOB. 


Anelinl  EgvpUui  Can* :  1,  S,  for  ordlniry  purpoaa ;  B,  toi 
ranrlng  ■  Shrfaa  eonMlnlng  s  Unmmy 

8.  In  Isa.  xiviii,  27,  28,  a  thrtMng-drag  or  sledge 
Is  to  be  understood.     See  AoRicULTimB. 

As  it  appears  that  the  laraetitca  used  carta,  they 
doabtlaas  employed  them  BomeUmea  in  the  n 
agricnlt^iral  produce.  The  load  or  bundles  appear  to 
have  been  bound  bst  by  a  large  rope ;  henci  " 
rope"  is  mode  in  laa.  v,  18,  a  aymbol  of  tbe  atrong  at- 
tacbment  to  sinful  pleasures  and  practices  Induced  by 
long  and  frequent  habit.  Carts  and  wag 
either  open  or  covered  (Num.  vli,  8),  and  were  used 
for  coDveyanee  of  persona  (Gen.  xlv,  19),  b 
Sam.  yi,  7,  S),  or  produce  (Amos  ii,  IS).  As  tiiere  are 
no  reads  in  Syria  and  Palestine  and  the  neighboring 
conntries,  wheel-carriages  for  any  purpose  except  con- 
veyance of  agricultural  produce  are  aU  but  unknown; 
and  though  modem  usage  has  introduced  European  car- 
riagai  drawn  by  horses  Into  Egypt,  they  were  unknown 
there  also  in  times  comparatively  recent  (Stanley,  Si- 
nai aid  Pal.  p.  136 ;  Porter,  Dawaau,  i,  330 ;  Lynch, 
A'nrralue,  p.  75,  S4 ;  Niebubr,  Fojnipe,  i,  ]  23 ;  Layard, 
JVhkkA,  ii,  75 ;  Ura,  Foole,  EngUAaomim  in  Egspl,  Sd 
aeries,  p.  77).  The  only  cart  used  in  Western  Asia  has 
two  whaali  of  solid  wood  (Oleuiui,  TraetU,  p.  418 ; 


Carter,  Abiel,  a  ministar  of  tbe  Protestant  Epis 
eopal  Cburcb,  was  bom  at  Concord.  N.  H.,  Hay  a, 
1791.     He  graduated  A.B.  at  Dartmouth  CoUege  in 
1813,  and  soon  after  began  the  stndy  of  Isw  at  Kew 
York ;  but,  turning  his  attention  to  religion,  he  left 
the  Congregational  Chorcb,  in  which  ha  had  been  ed< 
ucated,  and  became  a  student  of  theology  under  bishop 
Hobart,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1815. 
Ha  at  once  became  aaaistant  to  Dr.  Lyell  at  Christ 
Church,  Sew  York.     He  was 
ordained  priest  in  IfllS,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Trinity  Cburch, 
Fittabnrg,  Pa.,  whence  he  r»- 
moved  in  181B  to  St.  Hicbael'a 
Church,  Trenton,  N.J.    lnlS2S 
he  became   rector   of  Christ 
Cburch,    Savannah,   Georgia. 
In  1827  the  yellow  fever  raged 
in  Sarannab,  and  althongh  it 
had  been  stipulated  in  bis  call 
that  be  should  spend  tbe  sum- 
mer of  each  year  in  the  North, 
he  refused  to  leave  bis  people. 
His  wife  soon  fell  a  victim  to 


■,  Nov. 


1827. 


sermons.  —  Sprague, 
lll>a^v,684. 
Cartas,   dec     See   Dbs- 


Cart»alaa  Phllosopliy.    See  Descastes.    . 
Cartealns.    See  Debcabtes. 
CartliaBe,  a  Aunoua  ancient  city  on  tbe  coast  of 
Africa,  founded  by  Tyrian  colonials,  and  long  tbe  rival 
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of  Borne,  by  which  it  wu  taken  and  destroyed,  B.C.  146.  It  was 
again  rebuilt,  however,  and  continued  to  floarish  till  the  Vandal 
invasion  (see  a  ftill  account  in  Smith's  Did,  of  Clan.  Geogr.  s.  v.). 
Its  site  has  lately  been  explored  (Davis,  Rumm  of  Carthage,  Lond. 
1861). 

In  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  times  Carthage  was  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  proconsular  province  of  Africa,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
having  metropolitan  authority  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  Aflrican 
ChoTch.     All  the  African  churches  were  dependent  on  the  see  of 
Bome,  probably  because  their  greater  intercourse  with  Home  had 
made  Latin  the  language  of  the  country,  and  it  was  therefore  more 
natural  that  they  shoiUd  be  connected  with  the  Latin  than  the 
Greek  Church.     Until  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  bishop  of  Car- 
thage was  the  only  prelate  in  the  African  Church  having  metro- 
politan jurisdiction ;  but  under  Constantine  Africa  was  divided  into 
six  provinces,  and  each  province  began  to  have  its  own  metropoli- 
tan, taking,  however,  the  title  of  primate^ 
and  not  that  of  metropoStan,  which  was  still 
peculiar  to  the  bishop  of  Carthage.    This 
prelate,  from  the  first,  had  authority  to  se- 
lect whom  he  pleased  from  any  church  in 
Africa  to  consecrate  to  a  vacant  see  (third 
Council  of  Carthage);  for  the  bishop  of 
Cartilage  had  also  the  privilege  of  nominat- 
ing to  all  the  vacant  sees  of  Africa.     It 
was  futher  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  pri- 
mate of  Cartluge  to  convoke  general  and 
diocesan  synods,  to  preside  in  them,  and 
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to  judge 
therein  of  appeals  brought  thither  from  the  provincial 
councils.  That  the  African  Churoh  acknowledged  no 
^(^a/  authority  in  the  Roman  see  is  evident  from  the 
well-known  case  of  the  priest  Aplarlus,  where  the  Af- 
rican bishops  denied  the  authority  of  the  pope  to  re- 
ceive appeals  from  the  decisions  of  their  eynods,  and 
his  right  to  send  a  legate  to  take  any  sort  of  cognizance 
of  their  proceedings.  In  691  the  Saracens  got  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  of  all  this  part  of 
Africa,  from  which  period  the  Church  began  to  fall 
away;  and  though  it  was  still  in  existence,  under  Leo 
IX,  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  soon  after  became  en- 
tirely extinct. — Landon,  Ecdet.  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

CARTHAGE,  COUNCILS  OF.  Among  the  most 
important  are  the  following ; 

L  In  218-22  (?),  under  Agrippinus,  on  the  baptism 
of  heretics. 

H.  In  251,  on  the  election  of  Cornelius  as  bishop  of 
Bome,  and  the  disputes  of  Novatian  and  Feliclssimns. 

III.  In  252,  on  eariy  baptism. 

IV.  In  253,  on  the  baptism  of  iniknts  and  heretics. 
Cyprian  presided,  and  66  bishops  aro  said  to  have 

been  present.  On  the  question  wliether  baptism  should 
be  administerad  to  infants  before  the  eighth  day,  in 
view  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  council  decided 
unanimously  that  God  had  no  respect  either  to  persons 
or  ages ;  that  circumcision  was  but  the  figure  of  the 
mystery  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  no  one  may  be  shut 
out  from  the  grace  of  God.  CyipnaxL,  who  wrote  this 
decision  to  Fidus  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his 
colleagues,  gives  the  reason  for  it  in  th^e  words :  "  If 
the  greatest  sinners  coming  to  the  faith  receive  remis- 
sion of  sin  and  baptism,  how  much  less  can  we  reject  a 
little  infant  just  bom  Into  the  world,  free  from  actual 
sin,  and  only  so  f!ar  a  sinner  as  being  born  of  Adam 
after  the  flesh,  and  by  its  first  birth  having  contracted 
the  pollution  of  the  former  death ;  it  ought  to  have  so 
much  the  easier  access  to  the  remission  of  sins,  inas- 
much as  not  its  own  sins,  but  those  of  othen,  are  remit- 
ted." These  words  are  quoted  by  Jerome  in  his  dia- 
logues against  the  Pelagians,  and  by  Augustine  in  his 
291th  sermon,  in  order  to  prove  that  belief  in  original 
sin  has  always  been  the  faith  of  the  Church. — Cyprian, 
Epist.  55 ,  Labbe  et  Cossart,  Concilia,  t.  i,  p.  740 ;  Lan- 
don, Manual  of  Councils,  101. 

V.  Held  in  254  (?),  when  the  Spanish  bishops  Mar- 
tialis  and  Basilides  were  deposed  as  JJJbdkUici, 

VL  Held  in  255  and  256,  under  Cyprian,  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  rebaptizing  heretics — attended  by  71  bishops. 


They  decided  that  there  can  be  no  valid  baptism  out 
of  the  Catholic  Churoh,  and  addressed  a  synodical  let- 
ter to  Stephen  of  Rome  upon  the  subject,  informing 
him  of  their  decision  upon  this  and  other  matters. 
Stephen  refused  to  admit  the  decision,  and  separated 
himself  fkt>m  the  communion  of  Cyprian  and  the  other 
bishops  who  acted  with  him  in  the  council.  The  con- 
flict lasted  until  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus,  when  the 
African  bishops  gave  up  their  theory  of  the  invalidity 
of  heretical  baptism. — Labbe  et  Cossart,  ConcU.  t.  i,  pt 
798 ;  Landon,  Manual  of  CounciU,  p.  102. 

VII.  Held  in  880,  in  ttror  of  those  who  were  stead- 
fast in  the  penecution. 

VIII.  Held  in  397  and  898,  on  discipline  and  the 
baptism  of  children. 

IX.  Two  in  401,  in  which  numerous  canons  were 
made  on  receiving  converted  children  of  Donatists 
among  the  clergy. 

X.  Two  in  408,  on  pagans,  heretics,  and  Donatists. 
XL  Commencing  June  1,  411,  in  which  conferences 

were  held  with  the  Donatists,  with  a  view  to  their  re- 
union with  the  Church.  Augustine  was  present,  and 
argued  the  case  from  the  side  of  the  Church.  At  the 
close  of  the  conference,  Marcellinus,  who  represented 
the  emperor  Honorius  in  the  council,  gave  sentence  to 
the  effSect  that  the  Donatists  had  been  entirely  refuted 
by  the  Catholics ;  and  that,  accordingly,  those  of  the 
Donatists  who  should  refuse  to  unite  themselves  to 
the  Church  should  be  punished  as  the  laws  directed. 
From  this  sentence  the  Donatists  appealed  to  the  em- 
peror, but  in  vain.  Honorius  confirmed  the  acts  of 
the  Conference  of  Carthage  by  a  law,  bearing  date 
Aug.  80,  414.  This  conference  and  the  severe  meas- 
ures which  followed  it  gave  the  death-blow  to  Dona- 
tism.—Labbe  et  Cossart,  Condi,  t.  iii,  p.  107;  Neander, 
Church  History,  ii,  208  sq. ;  Landon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
oils,  p.  111. 

XH.  Held  in  411  or  412,  against  Ccelestius,  disci- 
ple of  Pelagius.  Coelestius  was  accused  by  PaulinuS) 
among  other  things,  of  teaching  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
only  injured  himself,  and  that  its  effects  have  not  de- 
scended to  his  posterity,  and  that  every  child  is  bom 
into  the  world  in  the  same  condition  in  which  Adam 
was  before  the  Fall.  Coelestius  did  not  deny  the  ac- 
cusation ;  for,  although  he  agreed  that  children  must 
of  necessity  receive  redemption  by  baptism,  yet  he  re- 
fhsed  to  a<^nowledge  that  the  sin  of  Adam  had  passed 
upon  them ;  nor  would  he  confess,  unequivocally,  that 
they  receive  therein  remission  of  any  sin :  according- 
ly he  was  condemned  and  excommunicated. — Labbe 
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tt  Cossait,  CancH.  I.  iil,  p.  34T  sq. ;  Landap,  Matmal 
ofCotineIU,p.llli  Mansi,  Cono'.  iv,  389. 

TTTTT  Held  in  41 S,  Hgoinat  Pekgius  and  CmlutiuB. 
The  doctriiwa  of  Pelaglu»  vere  condeniDed  by  thia 
council  in  a  decree  which  wis  approred  b.v  InnoceDt  I, 
bitbop  of  Rome. 

XIV.  Held  in  US,  at  «Mch  mere  tliui  200  biahopa 
took  part,  under  the  preiideacy  of  AureUua.  Augua- 
tine  Btyleg  it  "theConncil  of  Africa."  Ita  decrees 
against  Pelagiinisni  were  the  triamph  of  Angoatiniim, 
andflnallyreceivedthe  general  appiovBl  of  the  Church. 
Pmiper  baa  preeert-ed  one  of  theta  decreei,  in  vliich 
the  council  decl&rea  that  the  grace  of  God  given  to  ua 
through  JesuB  Chriat  not  only  uaistB  us  to  know  vliat 
is  right,  but  alao  to  practise  it  in  each  patticuiar  action, 
BO  that  without  it  we  can  neither  liave,  nor  think,  Dcr 
Bay,  nor  do  anything  which  appertaina  to  bolineeB  and 
true  piet}-.  The  couodl  agreed  upon  a  ietter  to  Zoai- 
mns,  blabop  of  Home,  demandinf;  that  the  aentenca  of 
coademnation  pasaed  by  Innocent  I  agaiaat  Pelagiua 
and  CalestiQB  nhouid  be  enforced  until  they  ehouM 
abjure  their  errora.  —  Mansi,  Cimcil.  iii,  810;  iv,  877; 
Landon,  Stanual  of  CvimcUi,  p.  IIS  ;  ScbalT,  Ch.  Wat. 
iii,  798. 

CaithnaiBiis,  no  order  of  monka  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  founded  by  St.  Broito  (q.  v.)  A.D. 
1086.  A  legend  of  much  later  origin  telle  the  follow- 
ing story:  At  the  funeral  of  a  friend  of  Bruno's  in 
I0S3,  the  dead  man  railed  himself  up.  Baying,  "  By 
the  juit  Judgment  of  God  I  am  accused!"  This  wu 
repeated  on  the  two  fcUowing  days,  and  had  such  an 
effect  on  Brano  and  six  more  that  they  immediately 
retired  to  the  desert  of  the  Chartreuse,  end  there  built 
the  Hrat  monaatar)-.  This  abanrd  legend  found  its  way 
Into  the  Roman  l^vlary,  but  was  struck  out  by  order 
of  Fope  Urban  Till.  After  Bruno  had  governed  the 
first  establishment  for  about  lix  yeace.  Pope  Urban 
1 1,  bis  former  pupil,  called  him  to  Rume,  and  retained 
bira  (here,  although  Bruno  begged  for  permission  to 
retam  to  his  brethren.  The  order  Increaied  slowly. 
In  11S7  they  counted  four.  In  1161  fourteen,  and  in 
1258  flfly^ii  houaefc  In  1170  the  order  was  recog- 
nised by  the  pope.  Martin  V  esempled  all  the  proper- 
ty of  the  order  from  tithes.  Juliua  II  provided,  m 
1508,  by  B  bnll,  that  the  prior  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse, near  Grenoble,  should  alwaya  be  the  general 
ef  the  whole  order,  and  that  a  general  cliipter  should 
meet  annually.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
the  number  of  houaee  was  170,  of  which  7G  belonged  to 
France.  Many  houses  perished  in  the  French  Rovo- 
lation,  but  some  were  re-estahliahed  after  ISIG.  Their 
principal  eatabliahment,  the  Grande  Chartrense,  was 
reoccupied  in  1816.  In  EngUud  the  Carthuaiana  aet- 
tled  in  1180,  and  had  a  famouB  monastery  in  London, 
since  called,  fhim  the  Carthuaiana  who  settled  there, 
the  "Charter-house."  The  order  has  given  to  the 
Church  several  sainls,  three  cardinals,  and  more  than 
seventy  archbistiopB  and  bisiiops. 

DntJl  1130  the  order  had  no  written  statutes.  Then 
the  fifth  prior  of  the  Chartreuse,  Guigo,  compiled  the 
CmuueCudinu  Cartiaia.  Bernard  de  la  Tour  collected, 
in  1258,  the  resolutions  of  all  general  chapters  which 
had  been  held  since  1111.  This  collection  was  con- 
firmed by  tbe  General  Chapter  of  13S9,  and  beara  the 
title  SUUuta  aniiqaa.  Another  collection,  Stalula  no- 
Fo,  was  added  in  1867,  A  third  collection,  Ttnia  com- 
pilalio  t/atnlomni,  dates  ttom  the  year  1500 ;  a  fourth, 
IfoKi  coUtciio  Mtatutimua  ordimM  Cartuiitiuii,  from  tbe 
year  1581.     The  characteristic  of  the  atntutea  of  this 
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even,  as  far  as  poBsibli , 
other;  secondly,  at  separsling  tbe  proJiBt  trosa  the 
lay  brothers,  wjio  occupy  in  no  other  order  an  equally 
low  position,  and  ara  divided  into  three  claBses,  Con- 
cern, Demaii,  and  Rtddili ;  thirdly,  at  separating  every 
single  Carthusian  monastery  from  tbe  whole 
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ing  region  and  population ;  and,  lastly,  at  prerenUng 
all  connection  of  the  order  with  other  monsetic  orders, 
and  any  direct  inSueDca  on  the  world  or  the  Church. 
Thus  the  whole  order,  and  each  individual  member,  ia 
like  a  petrifaction  hvm  the  Uiddle  Ages.  Tbe  moska 
wear  a  hair-cloth  shirt,  a  white  cassock,  and  over  it, 
when  they  go  out,  a  black  cloak.  They  never  eat 
fieah,  and  on  Friday  take  only  bread  and  water.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  their  cells  except  to 
church,  nor  to  speak  to  any  person,  even  their  own 
brother,  without  leave  of  their  superior.  Some  of  the 
convents  are  magnificent,  especially  those  of  Naples 
and  Pavia,  which  have  a  world-wide  renown  for  their 
ornaments  and  riches.  In  1843  the  order  had  S  houses 
in  France,  8  in  Italy,  and  2  in  Switzerland. 


lame.  Carthudaa  Nun— at  ITena. 
There  are  also  honsea  of  Carthusian  nuns,  but  Uia 
date  of  their  origin  is  not  known.  They  were  always 
very  few  in  number.  Father  Helyot,  the  historian 
of  monachism,  knew  only  of  the  existence  of  five, 
oil  of  which  perished  by  the  French  Revolution.  In 
1820  they  re-established  their  firM  house  near  Gre- 
noble, in  France,  and  thia  is  still  their  only  eatBlllsh- 

A  history  of  the  order  was  commenced  by  father 
HasBon,  general  of  the  order,  and  vol.  i  published 
in  1G87  ;  but,  for  unknown  reaaona,  the  order  forbade 
the  continuance  of  the  work.  See  also  Horstioa,  The. 
atnm  Cinmolagiaim  3,  Oni'ou  Cartiuriauit  (TauT. 
168!) ;  Corljin,  Iluloin  laeHt  it  tordre  da  Chariraa 
(Paris,  1653,  4lo) ;  Helyot  (ed.  Migne),  Diet.  Jti  Ordret 
BeSg.  i,  872 ;  Felir,  GtKhichte  dtr  Mdacluorden,  1, 78  sq. 

Cart-vrlieel  (rpojtoj .  ofidCijf),  a  chariot  wheel 
CEccluB.  xixiii,  S).     8eeCART;  Whkbi,. 

Cartwrigllt,  Tliomaa,  a  learned  and  eminent 
Puritan  divine;  bom  in  Herts  about  1536.  He  was 
educated  nt  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  a  fellow  in  1560,  A  few  years  aflereard  ho 
was  removed  to  a  fellowship  at  Trinity  Colle).-c,  of 
which  he  became  one  of  tbe  senior  fellows.  In  1564, 
when  Queen  Elisabeth  visited  the  University,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  distinguished  himself  in  the  disputations 
held  before  her  majestj-.  He  took  his  B.D.  degree  in 
1667,  and  three  years  afterward  was  chosen  Lady  Har- 
garet'B  divinity  professor.  He  was  a  thorough  Protes- 
Unt.  In  his  lectures  he  criticised  the  polity  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  great  acuteness  and  learning, 
"m  that   the   reforms  ' 
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■iews  with  a  clearneta  and  boldness 
could  mistake.  The  following  Ftatement  of  the  doc- 
trines for  which  he  was  expelled  from  the  University  is 
given  by  Hook,  in  vindication  of  the  teverily  with  which 
CartwT^C  was  treated.    It  will  be  seen  that,  with  a 
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few  exceptions,  they  are  views  in  which  meet  moder-  j  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Fish  Street.  After  the  Re8tora> 
«te  men  in  the  Church  of  England  would  now  agree  .  tion  he  was  made  domestic  chaplain  to  Henry,  duke 
with  other  Christians.  '*He  maintained  that,  in  re-  of  Gloucester;  prebendar}'  of  Twyford,  in  the  church 
forming  the  Church,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  all  |  of  St.  Paul ;  of  Chalford,  in  the  church  of  Wells ;  a 
thin^A  to  the  apoetolical  institution ;  that  no  one  ought  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king ;  and  rector  of  St. 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Christian  ministry  who  was  Thomas  the  Apostle,  London.  .  In  1672  he  was  made 
unable  to  preach ;  that  those  only  who  ministered  the  .  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  in  1677  dean  of  Ripon. 
word  ought  to  pray  publicly  in  the  Church,  or  admin-  '  His  loyalty  was,  in  1686,  rewarded  with  the  bishopric 
ister  the  sacraments ;  that  popish  ordinations  were  not ;  of  Chester.  At  the  Revolution  he  fled  to  France^  and 
valid ;  that  only  canonical  Scripture  ought  to  be  read  performed  divine  service  at  St.  Germain,  according  to 
publicly  in  the  Church ;  that  the  public  liturgy  ought '  the  English  ritual,  for  such  as  resorted  to  him.  On 
to  be  so  framed  that  there  might  be  no  private  praying  ;  the  death  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  kins;  James  nominated 
or  reading  in  the  Church,  but  that  all  the  people  should  ,  him  to  the  see  of  Salisbur}\  In  the  spring  of  1688  he 
attend  to  the  pra3'er8  of  the  minister;  that  the  service  went  to  Ireland,  and  Anally  died  there,  April  15, 1689. 
of  burying  the  dead  did  not  belong  any  more  to  the  |  He  wrote  a  Dliry^  published  by  the  Camden  Society 
ministerial  oflSce  than  to  the  rest  of  the  Church ;  that  in  1843. — Hook,  EccUs.  Biog.  iii,  p.  480  sq. 
equal  reverence  was  due  to  all  canonical  Scripture,  [  CarvajaL  I.  Giovanni,  bom  in  the  year  1400, 
and  to  aU  the  names  of  God :  there  was,  therefore,  no  '  ^f  ^^  Ulnstrious  family  of  Andalusia,  became  bishop 
reason  why  the  people  should  stand  at  the  reading  of  ,  ^f  piacenzia,  and  governor  of  Rome.  He  was  present 
the  Gospel,  or  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  that  it  was  ^  ^t  the  Council  of  Basle,  where  he  so  warmly  defended 
as  lawful  to  sit  at  the  Lord's  table  as  to  kneel  or  stand ;  ^.h^  interest  of  the  papacy  that  Eugene  IV  created  him 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  ought  not  to  be  administered  cardinal  in  1446.  The  succeeding  popes  sent  him  as 
in  private,  nor  baptism  administered  htj  vomen  or  lay-  \  their  legate  to  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  He 
men;  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  was  super-  j  ^j^  ^t  Rome  in  1469. 

stitious;  that  it  was  reasonable  and  proper  that  the  |       jj    Bernardiko,  *  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
parent  should  oflTer  his  own  child  to  baptism,  making    y^^  ^t  Piacenzia  in  1466.     In  1493  he  became  cardi- 


conflsssion  of  that  fiuth  in  which  he  intended  to  edu- 
cate it,  without  being  obliged  to  answer  in  the  child's 


nal  and  papal  nuncio  in  Spain.    He  was  put  under  the 
ban  by  Pope  Julius  II  for  having,  in  1511,  assembled 


name,  »I  ^ill,'  *  I  will  not,»  *  I  believe,'  etc.,  nor  ought  ;  t^e  Ciuncil  of  Pisa,  before  which  the  pope  was  cited 


women  or  persons  under  age  to  be  sponsors ;  that,  in 
giving  names  to  children,  it  was  convenient  to  avoid 
paganism,  as  well  as  the  names  and  offices  of  Christ 
and  angels ;  that  it  was  papistical  to  forbid  marriages 
at  any  particular  time  of  the  year,  and  to  grant  licenses 
at  those  times  was  intolerable ;  that  private  marriages, 
or  such  as  were  not  published  in  the  congregation, 
were  highly  inconvenient,"  etc. 

Archbishop  Grindal  and  Dr.  Whitgift  zealously  op- 


en account  of  his  conduct  toward  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian and  king  Louis  XII  of  France.  Leo  X,  how- 
ever, restored  him  his  dignities  in  1513,  and  ho  was 
employed  on  important  missions  by  the  succeeding 
popes.  He  died  bishop  of  Ostia  in  1528. — Pierer,  Uni- 
veraal'Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Carve,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  the  rendering  in  the 
Auth.  Vers,  of  several  Heb.  words  from  the  following 


posed  Cartwright,  and  in  1571  he  was  deprived  of  his  I  ««>*«  *  ^-  ^^V-  ^?1?»  ^  ^  «»^/  """^^  ^^  ^»°«8 
professorship  and  feUowship.  He  retired  from  Eng-  I  ▼».  29,  82,  35) ;  hence  t^????^,  mikla  ath,  sculptvre  in 
land  to  the  Continent,  became  chaplain  at  Antwerp,  [  relief  (1  Kings  vi,  18,  29,  82;  *' graving,"  vi,  CI).     2. 


and  afterward  at  Middleburg.  At  the  end  of  about 
two  years  he  returned  to  England,  and  published  a 
Second  Admonition  to  the  Par&ament,  with  a  petition 
for  relief  from  the  subscription  required  by  the  eccle- 
siastical commissioners.     He  had  a  controversv  of 


^•^n,  charash\  to  enffrave;  whence  ru*in,  charo' 
sheth^  cutting  of  wood  or  stone  (Exod.  xxxi,  5 ;  xxxv, 
88).  8.  n|?n,  chakah\  to  hem;  whence  n^""?.  »»«■ 
chukheJ/,  carved  (1  Kings  vi,  35).     4.  nPD,  paihach\ 


itership 
of  the  new  hospital  at  Warwick.    In  1592  he  was  lib-  !  Zech.  ill,  9) ;  whence  rwri^.pittuachj  sculpture  (Exod. 


erated  from  his  second  imprisonment,  and  returned  to 
the  mastership  of  the  hospital  at  Warwick,  where  ho 
died,  Dec.  27, 1603  (or  1602.  according  to  Isaac  Wal- 


xxviii,  11,  21,  86;  Psa.  Ixxiv,  6;  1  Kings  vi,  29; 
elsewhere  "graving,"  etc.).  5.  SiaH,  chatdb',  to  cut 
into  figures;  whence  n'!a;3n,  chatvboih\  variegated 


ton).     Cartwright  was  a.  man  of  great  parts.     Beza  i    _       ** ..     '  „        .  ,i  "'v.^^  u  ^    i 

wrote  of  bun :"  I  think  the  sun  does  not  see  a  more  ;  i^^^-  ▼"»  !«)•  .  «•  E»pec»a«yi  >5?» !«««/ ,  to  Aw  or 
learned  man."  Froude,  in  his  History  of  England  \f^'^V^\  whence  ?DD, |>cV^  a  "carved"  or  "graven" 
(1866,  vol.  iv),  gives  an  elaborate  panegyric  of  Cart-  '  image  (Exod.  xx,  4,  and  often).  7.  The  Greek  word 
Wright.    Among  his  writings  are,  Commentaria  Praeti-    "carve"  in  the  Apocr}''pha  is  yXv^w  (Wisd.  xiii,  18; 


ca  in  totam  Historiam  Eoai^icam  (1630,  4to ;  and  by 
L.  Elzevir,  at  Amsterdam,  1647 ;  Eng.  version,  1650) : 
..^ommentarU  m  Proverbia  Salamonis  (Amsterdam, 
1638,  4to)  x—Metaphrasis  et  HomUia  in  Librum  Ecclesi- 


1  Mace.  V,  68).     See  Engrave. 

The  Egyptians  were  extremely  fond  of  carving  on 
articles  of  furniture,  and  also  in  the  decoration  of  walls 
and  ceilings ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  scarcely  a  comer 


asteg  (ibid.  1647,  etc.) : — .4  Bodg  of  Divinity  (London,  in  an  Eg}'ptian  palace  destitute  of  carved  ornaments. 
1616,  4to)  '.—Directory  for  Church  Government  (1644,  See  Handicraft.  The  ebony  and  ivory  required  for 
A\o) I— Confutation  of  the  RhanUh  Testament  (1618,  I  these  costly  works  were  obtained,  either  as  a  tribute 
fol.).  His  exegetical  writings  are  still  of  value.  Dr.  '  or  by  traffic,  from  the  Ethiopian  nations.  We  fre- 
Alexander  (in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  b.  v.)  says  that  |  quently  find  both  elephants'  teeth  and  logs  of  ebony 
Hengstenberg,  in  his  work  on  Ecclesiastes,  borrows  !  represented  on  the  monuments  as  brought  to  the  Egyp- 
largely  from  Cartwright's  Metaphrasis.  See  Strype,  |  tian  monarchs ;  and  we  Icam  that  Solomon  did  not 
Life  of  Whitgift;  Hook,  Ecd,  Biography,  iii,  479 ;  Neal,  |  erect  his  splendid  ivory  throne  until  he  had  opened  a 
History  of  the  Puritans,  i,  172 ;  ii,  48,  et  al. ;  iii,  404 ;  communication  with  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Red 
Walton's  Lives;  Middleton,  Evang,  Biography,  it,  826.  ;  Sea,  through  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Tyre.  The 
Cart^Krright,  Thomas,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  arts  of  carving  and  enpraving  were  much  in  request 
was  bom  at  Nortliampton  Sept  1, 1634.  He  studied  j  in  the  construction  both  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
at  Magdalen  Hall  and  Queen*s  College,  Oxford,  and,  |  Temple  (Exod.  xxxi,  2,  5 ;  xxxv,  83 ;  1  Kincrs  vi,  18, 
after  taking  orders,  became  chaplain  of  Queen's,  and  '  35 ;  Psa.  Ixxiv,  6),  as  well  as  in  the  ornamentation  of 
vicar  of  Walthamstow.    In  1659  ho  was  preacher  of    the  priestly  dresses  (Exod.  xxviii,  9-86;  Zech.  iii,  9,* 
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S  Cbron.  ii,  6, 14).  In  Solomon's  time,  Hnram  the 
PhoBBician  had  the  chief  care  of  this,  as  of  the  larger 
architectaral  works.  That  the  art  of  carving,  how- 
ever, was  caltiyated  hj  the  Hebrews  themselves  to  a 
considerable  extent,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  cher^ 
nbim,  which  were  set  first  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  af- 
terwards in  Solomon*s  Temple,  but  also  from  the  lions 
which  were  placed  on  each  side  of  his  throne  (1  Kings 
X,  20).  The  carving  of  timber  is  mentioned  in  Exod. 
xxxi,  5,  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  gives  ns  a  minute 
description  of  the  process  of  idol-making  (xliv,  13). 
The  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  of  carving,  as  con- 
nected with  Biblical  inquiries,  have  been  investigated 
and  illustrated  with  much  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Landseer, 
in  his  Sabaaan  Researches,     See  Graven  Image. 

CarvosBO,  Beojamin,  a  Methodist  missionary, 
son  of  William  Carvospo,  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, Sept.  27, 1789.  The  eminent  piety  of  his  parents 
saved  bis  youth  from  vice,  and  in  1811  he  was  con- 
verted. In  1814  he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry, 
and  in  1820  was  appointed  missionaiy  to  New  South 
Wales.  There  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  he 
introduced  Methodism,  his  labors  were  abundant  and 
useful.  In  1830  he  returned  to  England,  and  re-en- 
tered the  home  work.  He  died  Oct.  2,  1854.  He 
commenced  the  first  religious  magazine  in  Australia, 
and  wrote  also  Memoir  of  WilUam  Carvoeso(([{,  v..  New 
York,  1887, 12mo),  which  has  been  sold  by  thousands. 
—  Wesleyan  Minutes  (Lond.  18o5),  p.  12. 

Carv0880»  "William,  a  lay  Methodist,  one  of  the 
"saints"  of  modem  times.  He  was  bom  in  Cornwall, 
England,  March  11, 1750,  and  bred  on  a  farm.  In  bis 
}'outh  he  fell  into  the  prevalent  sins  of  the  time,  such 
as  cock-fighting  and  Sabbath-breaking;  but  in  1771 
he  was  converted,  after  a  severe  mental  struggle.  In 
1774  he  became  a  class-leader  in  the  Wesleyan  Church, 
and  held  that  useful  ofiice  for  sixty  years.  His  whole 
life  was  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  his  visits,  prayers,  and  exhortations 
wero  the  means  of  hundreds  of  conversions.  He  died 
Oct.  13, 1834.  See  Memoir  of  WiUiam  Carvoeso,  edited 
by  his  son  (N.  Y.  18mo,  a  book  which  has  had  a  vast 
circulation),  and  Stevens,  Hislonf  of  Methodism^  ill, 
218,  279,  495. 

Carv^then,  J.  B.  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  in  1781.  Having  been  ordained 
deacon  in  1808  and  priest  in  1805,  he  was  in  1810  ap- 
pointed perpetual  curate  of  Sandhurst,  Berks,  and  in 
1814  perpetual  curate  of  Frimley,  Hants.  He  died  at 
Sandhurst  vicarage  in  1832.  He  published  A  View  of 
the  BrahminiccU  Religion  in  its  Confirmation  of  the  Truth 
of  Sacred  History,  in  a  Series  of  Discourses  preached  in 
1809  (Lond.  1810, 8vo)  i^History  of  the  Church  ofEnff- 
landj  parts  1  and  2  (2d  ed.,  with  a  notice  of  the  author 
by  W.  R.  Browell,  A.D.,  Oxf.  1849,  2  vols.  12mo):— 
Ilittory  of  the  Church  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Tvdfth 
Century  (with  Rev.  A.  Lyall,  from  Encyclop.  Metropol, 
Lond.  1856,  12mo)L— Darlmg,  Cydop,  BilfUog.  i,  589 ; 
British  Critic,  vii,  45. 

Gary,  Lot,  a  colored  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  a 
slave  about  1780,  in  Charles  City  county,  Ya.  He 
joined  the  Baptist  Church  in  1807  at  Richmond,  and, 
having  learned  to  read  and  write,  he  held  meetings 
with  the  colored  people  so  suooessf  iilly  that  the  Churoh 
licensed  him  to  preach.  By  rigid  economy  he  was  en- 
abled to  purchase  his  own  freedom  and  that  of  his  two 
children  in  1818 ;  and  in  1815,  having  become  deeply 
interasted  in  the  missions  to  Africa,  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  "  Richmond  African  Missionary  Socie- 
ty." Having  been  ordained,  he  sailed  for  Sierra  Le- 
one Jan.  23, 1821,  in  company  with  Colin  Teague,  an- 
other colored  preacher.  He  established  a  school  at 
3Ionrovia,  and  attempted  to  establish  another  at  Grand 
Cape  Mount.  Having  studied  the  diseases  of  the  coun- 
try, he  was  in  1824  appointed  physician  to  the  colony. 
In  September,  1826,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 


vice-agent,  and  on  Mr.  Ashmum's  return  to  America 
in  1828  he  became  acting  governor  of  libOia.  An 
accidental  explosion,  Nov.  8,  1828,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  cartridges  wherewith  to  do- 
fend  the  colony  against  the  attacks  of  some  slave-deal- 
ers, caused  his  death  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month. 

Sprague,  AmutU,  vl,  578. 

Caryl,  Joseph,  a  nonconformist  divine  of  good 
abilities,  learning,  and  industry,  was  bom  in  London 
in  1602.  He  was  for  some  time  a  commoner  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  preached  several  years  with  great 
success  before  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Ap- 
pointed one  of  the  triers  in  1658,  he  was  ejected  in  1662, 
and  afterwards  gathered  a  congregation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St  Magnus,  London  Bridge.  He  died  Feb. 
7, 1678.  His  principal  work,  showing  great  learning,  if 
not  judgment,  is  his  Easpontion,  toith  Practical  ObservO' 
tions  on  the  Book  of  Job  (Lond.  1648-66,  12  vols.  4to ; 
2d  edlL  2  vols.  fol.  1676-7),  abridged  by  Berrie  (Edinb. 
1886,  8vo).— Darling,  Cy<icpoedia  Bibliographica,  i,  590 ; 
Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans,  v,  17 ;  v,  531 ;  Calamy, 
Nonconformists  Memorial,  i,  221. 

Casas,  BartolomiC  db  Lab,  bishop  of  Chiapa, 
Mexico,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Seville  in  1474. 
His  fisther  Antonio,  who  went  to  Hispaniola  with  Co- 
lumbus in  1493,  and  returned  rich  to  Seville  in  1498, 
made  him  a  present  of  an  Indian  slave  while  he  was 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Salamanca.  At  nineteen  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  St.  Domingo,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Spain,  entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  fit- 
ted himself  for  a  missionaiy.  In  1585  he  fixed  his  res- 
idence at  St.  Domingo,  and  employed  himself  in  preach- 
ing Christianity*  to  the  Indians.  Afflicted  by  the  cru- 
elties which  the  Indians  endured  firom  their  conquer- 
ors. Las  Casas  made  another  voyage  to  Spain  in  order 
to  interest  Charles  V  in  their  behalf,  and  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  procure  orders  for  the  observance  of  the 
governors  in  the  west,  restricting  the  exercise  of  their 
powers.  Upon  his  arrival  in  America  be  traveled 
through  Mexico,  New  Spain,  and  even  into  Peru,  noti- 
fying everywhere  the  imperial  commands.  In  1689  he 
again  crossed  the  ocean  to  solicit  aid  of  the  emperor 
in  behalf  of  the  Indians.  After  infinite  dieappoint- 
ments,  the  emperor  granted  all  that  he  had  asked  for, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Chiapa.  In 
1544  he  was  consecrated  at  Seville,  and  returned  with 
a  band  of  missionaries  to  America,  where  he  labored 
with  incessant  zeal  and  boldness  to  defend  the  natives, 
and  at  length  retired  to  Spain,  where  he  continued  his 
endeavors  in  their  behalf  until  his  death,  about  1566. 
One  of  his  chief  opponeflts  was  Sepulveda,  a  canon  of 
Salamanca,  who  published  an  infamous  work  justify- 
ing the  cruelties  exercised  upon  the  Indians,  and  even 
their  murder.  Las  Casas  replied  by  a  writing  entitled 
Brevissima  reladon  de  la  destruccion  de  las  Indias  (Se- 
ville, 1552,  4to).  Charles  V  forbade  its  publication, 
but  it  was  printed,  and  Sepulveda  persisted,  neverthe- 
less, in  his  deviUsh  doctrine,  endeavoring  in  all  ways 
to  propagate  the  notion  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
it  was  a  duty  to  "exterminate  those  who  refused  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith."  Charles  V  appointed 
his  confessor,  the  celebrated  Dominic  Soto,  to  examine 
the  subject.  Soto  made  his  report  to  the  council  of 
Spain,  but  no  judgment  was  ever  pronounced,  and  the 
horrible  massacres  of  the  Indians  continued  to  such  an 
extent  that,  it  is  said,  fifteen  millions  of  these  innocent 
victims  perished  in  less  than  ten  years.  This  is  doubt- 
less an  exaggeration.  An  infiunons  calumny  has  been 
ciroulated  by  some  historians  against  Las  Casas,  found- 
ed on  the  authority  of  Herrara  alone,  a  writer  of  no 
credit,  viz.  that  he  first  counselled  the  Spaniards  to  pur- 
chase negro  slaves  to  labor  instead  of  the  Indians. 
This  story  has  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  Gr6goire, 
Llorente,  and  others.  The  other  works  of  Las  Casas 
aro  Narratio  regionum  Indicarum  per  Hispanos  quosdam 
devastatarumj  etc.  (Frankfort,  1598, 4to,  and  at  TaUn^ 
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fen  in  1625 ;  also  in  French,  at  Antwerp,  1679) ;  iVifi- 
dpia  quadam  ex  qmbui  procedendum  est  m  digputaHone 
od  nuud/eskmdcm  et  defendendamjttsHtiam  Indorwn,  etc. 
His  works  were  pablialied  at  Seville,  1552,  in  five  parts, 
4to ;  but  hie  HitUrria  General  de  las  Induu  remains  in 
MS. — Prescott,  Hietory  of  Mexico ;  Gr6goire,  Apologie 
ds  Lag  Coicu  (Mem.  of  Mor.  and  Polit.  of  Iiistitute  of 
France,  vol.  iv) ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Dictionary ^  a.  v. ;  Revue 
de  Pane,  1843,  831 ;  Foreign  Quart,  Review,  March, 
1886  ;  Hoefer,  Nowo,  Biog.  Genirale,  xzix,  745. 

Casanbon,  Isaac,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  own  or  of  any  age,  was  bom  Feb.  18th,  1659,  at 
Geneva,  whither  his  family,  originally  of  Daaphin6, 
fled  to  avoid  the  persecutions  to  which  the  French  Pro- 
testants were  exposed.    His  father,  Amaold  Casanbon, 
a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,  retomed  into 
France,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  his 
son,  who,  at  nine  3-ears  of  age,  spoke  Latin.     In  1578 
he  went  to  Lausanne,  and  studied  law,  theology,  and 
the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages.     He  soon  became 
professor  of  Greek  at  Geneva,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Stephens,'  tlie  celebrated  printer,  and  soon 
began  to  put  forth  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  with  notes  and  commentaries.     In  1596  he  ac- 
cepted the  Greek  professorship  at  Montpellier,  but  held 
it  only  until  1599,  when  he  was  called  to  Paris  by 
Henry  lY,  and  received  the  appointment  of  librarian 
to  the  king.     Henry  appointed  him  one  of  tho  Protes- 
tant judges  in  tho  controversy  between  Du  Perron, 
bisliop  of  Evreux,  and  Du  Plessis  Momay,  at  Fontaine- 
blean  (1600).     The  Roman  Catholics  made  many  at- 
tempts to  gain  so  distinguished  a  convert ;  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  concluding  that 
they  had  even  partial  success,  although  it  was  given 
out  that  he  had  wavered  in  a  conference  with  Du  Per- 
ron.    On  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  1610,  Casanbon  went 
to  England  with  Sir  Henry  Wotton.    James  I  received 
him  with  distinction,  and  presented  him,  though  a  lay- 
man, to  a  prebend  at  Canterbury,  and  (it  is  said)  to 
another  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster. 
He  died  July  1, 1614,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.     Besides  his  classical  worlcs  he  published  £x- 
ercitationet  contra  Boron/iim  (London,  1614,  fol.,  Frank- 
fort, 1615,  and  Geneva,  1663,  4to) ;  Novum  Tettamenium 
GrcBcum  (Geneva,  1587, 16mo,  with  notes ;  reprinted  in 
theCriliciSacri);  DeUbertateEcdeeiasUcd^iem^Syo), 
undertaken  by  order  of  Henty  IV  on  occasion  of  the 
difference  between  the  republic  of  Venice  and  Pope 
Paul  V,  with  the  aim  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  tem- 
poral power  against  the  court  of  Rome.    It  was  stopped 
by  the  king's  order,  when  the  difference  in  question 
was  settled.     He  also  wrote  Ad  Frontonem  Duooeum 
£pietola  (Lend.  1611,  4to)  against  the  Jesuitical  doc- 
trine of  authority.     The  best  edition  of  his  Letter*  is 
that  of  Rotterdam  (1709,  fol).     There  is  a  full  account 
of  his  life  and  writings  in  Haag,  La  France  Proiettante, 
iii,  230.— i?icy.  Umv,  vu,  259 ;  Landon,  Feci.  Dictiona- 
ry,  s.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale^  viii,  954. 

Case,  Isaac,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at  Reho- 
both,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  26, 1761,  united  with  the 
Baf>tiat  Church  in  1779,  was  licensed  the  following  year, 
and  was  ordained  in. 1783.  For  many  years  Mr.  Case 
labored  as  a  missionary  in  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Xova  Scotia,  and  with  much  success,  until  advancing 
age  rendered  him  incapable  of  farther  exertion.  He 
died  at  Readfield,  Nov.  8,  1852,  in  the  92d  year  of  his 
age  and  the  72d  of  his  ministry.— Sprague,  AfMoh,  vi. 
205. 

Case,  "WilUam,  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  Can- 
ada, was  bom  in  Swansea,  Mass.,  Aug.  27, 1760.  He 
embraced  a  religbus  life  in  1808,  and  was  received  on 
trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1805.  His  first  appointment  was 
to  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  Canada.  In  1809  he  served  as 
misBionary  at  Detroit.  From  1810  to  1827  he  served 
aa  presiding  elder  in  various  districts  in  Western  and 


Northern  New  York,  and  in  Canada.  In  1828  Canada 
was  given  up  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Case  was 
made  superintendent  of  Indian  missions  and  schools ; 
and  fh)m  1830  to  1838  he  was  general  superintendent, 
without  episcopal  powers,  of  the  Methodist  societies  in 
Canada.  A  great  part  of  his  time,  in  all  these  years, 
was  spent  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians.  In 
1837  he  was  made  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  native  in- 
dustrial school  at  Alnwick,  in  which  service  be  re- 
mained until  1851.  In  1854  he  delivered  a  sermon  be- 
fore  the  Canadian  Conference  in  commemoration  of 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  service  in  the  ministry.  He 
died,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  firom  his  horse,  at  the 
Alnwick  mission-house,  Canada,  Oct.  19th,  1855.  He 
filled  all  his  ecclesiastical  posts  with  honor ;  but  his 
greatest  field  of  usefulness  wab  among  the  Indians. 
"  The  very  spirit  of  Eliot  seemed  to  be  reproduced  in 
him:'^Minutei  of  the  Canadian  Conference,  1866 ;  WesL 
Method.  Magazine,  1856,  p.  179 ;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii, 
425 ;  Case  and  kis  Contemporaries  (Toronto,  1867). 

CaseUns,  Johann,  an  eminent  German  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Gottingen  in  1533.  He  studied  first  in 
the  schools  of  Gandershoim  and  Nordltausen,  and  after- 
wards in  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig, 
where  he  received  the  lessons  of  Melancthon  and  J. 
Camerarius.  He  then  visited  Italy,  where  he  continued 
his  studies,  and  on  his  return  became,  in  1563,  profess^ 
or  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Ros- 
tock. During  a  second  journey  he  made  in  Italy  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Pisa,  in  1566,  and  the 
following  year  received  a  patent  of  nobility  from  the 
emperor  Maadmilian.  In  1699  he  accepted  a  profess- 
orship in  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  where  he  op- 
posed, in  union  with  the  Melancthonians,  the  efforts  of 
ultra  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  principally  represented  by 
his  colleague,  Daniel  Hoffmann  (q.  v.),  to  proscribe 
science  and  philosophy.  He  was  the  teacher  of  George 
Calixtus  (q.  v.),  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  works, 
most  of  which  remain  unpublished.  He  died  in  1613. 
See  J.  Burkhardt's  Epistola  de  Jo.  Casdii  erga  bonas  lit- 
eras  meriiis  ejusque  iucubrationum  editione  (Wittenb. 
1707, 4to).— Herzog,  Real-EncyJdopddie,  ii,  698. 

Casement  (33^^,  eshmA',  Prov.  vii,  6 ;  *'  lattice,*' 
Judg.  v,  28),  a  kind  of  barrier  of  open-work,  placed 
before  windows  in  the  East,  which,  being  usually  open 
in  summer  down  to  the  floor,  require  some  such  de- 
fence.    See  House. 

Cashel,  formerly  an  archiepiscopal  see  in  Ireland. 
This  ancient  see  is  now  deprived  of  its  metropolitan 
dignity,  and  has  united  to  it  the  sees  of  Emly,  Water- 
ford,  and  Lisraore ;  the  united  diocese  consisting  of  the 
counties  of  Tipperar}',  Waterford,  and  part  of  Limer- 
ick. The  incumbent  in  1866  was  Robert  Daly,  D.D., 
consecrated  in  1843. 

Casiph'ia  (Heb.  Kasiphya',  i<^&p3,  perhaps  from 
t]p3,  nVrer,  or  whitish,  if  the  name  be  not  of  Arian 
origin ;  Sept.  so  translates  apyvpiov),  a  *^  place'* 
(Dlp^,  i.  e.  region)  of  the  Persian  empire,  where  Le- 
vites  had  settled  during  the  Captivity,  whence  Iddo^ 
with  others  of  them,  were  sent  for  by  Ezra  to  join  his 
party  returning  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  17).  Gese- 
nius  (Thesaur.  p.  703)  objects  to  the  identification  by 
some  with  the  Caspa  PyUe,  and  of  others  with  the 
city  Kastcin,  that  these  are  not  on  the  route  from  Bab- 
ylon to  Palestine.  As  this  position  of  the  place  in 
question,  however,  is  not  clear,  it  is  likely  that,  if  the 
Caspian  Sea  be  not  designated  by  this  name,  it  may 
refer  to  the  *'  Caspian"  Mountains,  situated  in  Media 
(Strabo,  xi,  p.  522,  526 ;  Pliny,  vi,  16),  where  Jewish 
exiles  seem  to  have  been  located  (Tobit  i,  16 ;  iii,  7) . 
This  is  at  least  favored  by  the  rabbinical  tradition,  Fa- 
jikra  Rabha  (v,  5),  and  is  defended  by  FOrst  {Heb. 
Handwdrt.  s.  v.),  who  adduces  also  the  local  title  Alba^ 
nia  as  a  coincidence  with  the  silvery  summits  of  tha 
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snow-capped  range  of  Cancasiu  (coznp.  Alp,  L  e.  allnuj 
"white"). 

Cas'lev  (Xa<T€\tv)j  a  Grsscized  fonn  (1  Mace,  i, 
64 ;  iv,  52,  69 ;  2  Mace,  i,  9, 18 ;  x,  6)  of  the  name  of 
the  Jewish  month  elsewhere  (Neh.  i,  1 ;  Zech.  vii,  1) 
Anglicized  Chislev  (q.  v.). 

Cas'^luhim  (Heb.  Kaducklm'^  fi'^n^OGf  of  uncer- 
tain,  but  prob.  foreign  etymology ;  Sept.  in  Gen.  Xa- 
fffuavuifif  Vulg.  Chasltdn ;  in  Chron.  XcufKunmifi  v.  r. 
XavXiaeifi,  C(ukum),  a  people  whose  progenitor  waa  a 
son  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x,  14;  1  Chron.  i,  12).  In  both 
passages  it  would  appear,  as  the  text  now  stands,  that 
the  Philistines  came  forth  from  the  Casluhim,  and  not 
fh>m  the  Caphtortm,  as  is  elsewhere  expressly  stated : 
here,  therefore,  there  maj''  be  a  transposition.  See 
Caphtor.  The  only  clew  we  have  as  yet  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Casluhim  is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  Mizraim  between  the  Pathmsim  and  the  Caph- 
torim,  whence  it  is  probable  that  they  were  seated  in 
Upper  Egypt.  See  Pathros.  The  Sept.  seems  to 
identify  them  with  the  Chashmannitn,  Q^^S^^n,  of  Psa. 
Ixviii,  31  (A.  V.  "princes"),  which  some  (Michaelis, 
Suppl.  p.  978),  though  not  the  Sept.  in  that  place,  take 
to  be  a  proper  name,  and  sompare  with  the  native  civil 
name  of  Hermopolis  Magna.  This  would  place  the 
Casluhim  in  the  Heptanomis.  See  Hashmahnim. 
Bochart  (^Phaleg^  iv,  31)  suggests  the  identity  of  the 
Casluhim  with  the  CoCckians  (comp.  Michaelis,  SjjidUg. 
i,  275  sq.),  who  are  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  col- 
ony (Herod,  ii,  104 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  28 ;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
p.  689 ;  Ammian.  Marc,  xxii,  22 ;  comp.  Agath.  Hi»t. 
ii,  18) ;  but  this  story  and  the  similarity  of  name  do  not 
seem  sufficient  to  render  the  supposition  a  probable 
one,  although  Gesenius  (see  Ilitzig,  PkUitt.  p.  86  sq.) 
gives  it  his  support  (This,  p.  702 ;  comp.  Bitter,  Vor- 
kalle,  p.  86  sq. ;  Brehmer,  Entdeck.  i,  854  sq.).  For- 
ster  (Ajp.  ad  Micknd.  p.  16  sq.)  conjectures  the  Caslu- 
him to  be  the  inhabitants  of  Cauiolis,  the  tract  in 
which  is  the  slight  elevation  called  Mount  Casius 
(Pliny,  V,  12  and  14 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  759 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
p.  455).  Bunsen  assumes  this  to  be  proved  {Bibelwerk^ 
p.  26).  There  is,  however,  a  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  this  supposition — iht  nature  of  the  ground,  a 
low  littoral  tract  of  rock,  covered  with  shifting  and 
even  quick  sand.  But  Ptolemy  (Geogr,  iv,  5,  12; 
comp.  Joseph.  War^  iv,  5, 11)  gives  us  the  names  of 
several  towns  lying  in  tiiis  district,  so  that  it  must 
have  been  capable  of  supporting  a  population,  and  may, 
in  an  earlier  period,  have  been  quite  adequate  to  the 
support  of  a  tribe.  The  position  of  the  Casl  uhim  in  th  c 
list  beside  the  Pathrusim  and  the  Caphtorim  renders 
it  probable  that  the  original  seat  of  the  tribe  was  some- 
where in  Lower  Egypt,  and  not  far  from  the  vicinity 
of  that  "  Serbonian  Bog  betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount 
Casius  old"  (^Par.  Lost,  ii,  592).  Hiller  (Syntag.  Ilerm. 
p.  178  sq.)  refers  the  name  to  the  Solymi  of  the  Greeks 
(Strabo,  i,  34;  xiv,  667),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Lycians  (comp.  Schulthess,  Parad.  p.  166  sq.).  The 
supposition  of  Hitzig  {PkUUt.  p.  90  sq.)  that  the  Cas- 
luhim were  a  Cretan  colony  in  Libya,  whence  again  a 
colony  was  sent  to  Philistia,  is  merely  based  upon  a 
vague  allusion  in  Tacitus  (Hist,  v,  2).  See  Ethnol- 
ogy. 

Cas'phon  (Xacr^cuv  v.  r.  Xa(r<fnop  and  Xaff^<^,  1 
Mace.  ▼,  86)  or  Cas'phor  (Xatr^otp  v.  r.  Xatjilnav 
and  Xdoffutt^,  1  Mace,  v,  26),  one  of  the  fortified  cities 
'in  the  *<land  of  Galaad,"  i.  e.  Gilead  (1  Mace,  v,  26), 
in  which  the  Jews  took  refuge  from  the  Ammonites 
under  Timotheus  (comp.  ver.  6),  and  which,  with  other 
cities,  was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabieus  (v,  86).  Jose- 
phus,  in  the  parallel  account  (^Ant,  xii,  8^  8),  calls  it 
Chasphdma  (Xaattna^a).  Grotius  and  Calmet  (in  loc.) 
conf  ider  it  the  same  (but  on  ver^'  slight  grounds)  with 
Hesiibon  (q.  v.).  It  wa.s  situated  near  Bostra,  Ash- 
taroth-Kamaim,  and  Edrei,  and  was  perhaps  one  of 


the  ruined  sites  in  the  Hauran  still  found  by  travek 
lers.  See  Hauran.  Seetzen*s  commentators  (notes 
on  pt.  7,  March,  1806,  iv,  198)  suggest  the  modem  e». 
82b6M  as  the  possible  site  of  Casphon,but  add,  **Site, 
however,  uncertain."     See  also  Caspis. 

Cas'pia  (Ka<nric)t  a  strongly-fortified  city — ^wheth- 
er  east  or  west  of  Jordan  is  not  plain — having  near  it 
a  lake  (Xi/ivfj)  two  stadia  in  breadth.  It  was  taken 
by  Judas  MaccabsBUS  with  great  slaughter  (2  Mace, 
xii,  13,  16).  The  parallel  history  of  the  Ist  Book  of 
Maccabees  mentions  a  city  named  Casphor  or  Cas* 
PHON  (q.  v.),  with  which  Caspis  may  be  identical,  but 
the  narratives  differ  materially  (see  Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch. 
iv,  359,  note).  Reland  (Palast,  p.  184)  compares  a  city 
Chaspiah  (>l*l>Dn)  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  (Jems. 
Talm.  Demai,  xxii,  4). 

Cassander,  George,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
enlightened  divines  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  bom 
about  1515,  in  the  island  of  Cadsand,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt  He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  theolog}', 
first  at  Bruges,  then  at  Ghent ;  after  which  he  went 
to  Cologne,  where  be  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  controversy  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Reformers,  hoping  to  allay  the  dissensions  of  the 
time.  The  duke  of  Cleves  called  him  to  Duisburg,  to 
bring  back  the  Anabaptists,  if  possible,  to  the  Church ; 
and  this  led  to  his  preparing  his  book  on  infant  bap- 
tism. His  first  publication  was  De  officio  pii  wri  in 
hoc  dissidio  reUgiotu's  (Basle,  1561,  8vo).  He  shared 
the  common  fate  of  those  who  endeavor  to  unite  par- 
ties warmly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  his  book  was 
disliked  by  both  Protestants  and  Romanists.  The 
emperor  Ferdinand  induced  him  to  write  his  Contulia- 
lie  de  articuHs  ^dei  inter  papistas  et  protestanies  coniro- 
rents  (1564),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  the 
various  artides  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  with  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  was  willing  to  grant 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  mar- 
riage of  priests.  Cassander  died  Feb.  8,  1566.  His 
works  were  collected  by  Decordes,  Opera  qua  reperiri 
potuerunt  omnia  (Paris,  1616,  fol.).  This  collection 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  commentary  on  the 
two  natures  of  Jesus  Christ ;  various  treatises  against 
the  Anabaptists,  with  testimonies  fh)m  the  fathers,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  early  Church  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
baptism  of  infants ;  ZAttergica ;  ecclesiastical  hj^mns, 
with  notes ;  one  hundred  and  seven  letters,  etc.  Some 
of  these  treatises  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Trent. — Landon,  Eccl.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Hoefor,  Kouv. 
Biog.  Gfnerale,  ix,  27 ;  Gieseler,  Church  flisiory,  vol. 
iv,  §  80,  61 ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Bifgraphy,  iii,  602  sq. 

Caasel,  Conference  ofi  a  meeting  held  at  Cas- 
sel  in  1661  between  the  Reformed  theologians  of  Mar- 
burg and  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  Rinteln.  Peter 
Musfius  and  Johann  Hennichen,  both  zealous  disciples 
of  Calixtus  (q.  v.),  represented  the  Lutherans,  and 
Sebastian  Curtis  and  Johannes  Hein  the  Reformed. 
The  object  of  the  Conference  was,  according  to  the 
officially-published  Brevis  reUUio  cottoquO,  etc.,  to  en- 
deavor, bv  fViendlv  discussion,  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  union.  The  principal  subjects  of  discussion  were 
the  Eucharist,  Predestination,  Baptism,  and  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  both  parties  agreed  that  in  these  fim- 
damental  points  their  doctrines  were  essentially  simi- 
lar. The  landgrave  was  petitioned  to  call  on  the 
neighlioring  churches,  and  the  Universities  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Brunswick,  to  adopt  the  resolutions  of 
the  Conference,  and  also  to  invite  a  general  congress 
of  the  theolot^ians  of  all  countries.  The  landgrave's 
death  (in  1663)  destroyed  all  these  projects  of  union. 
See  Rommel,  Geech.  von  Hessen^  ix,  p.  46 ;  Mosheim, 
Church  History,  iii,  359 ;  Herzog,  JUa2-£ncyUopddie, 
ii,  600. 

Cassell,  Leonard,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1784,  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry'  in  1802,  and  died  of  yellow 


bov  great  ■  mind  had  thua  been  called  forth.  The 
improvement  he  mads  astooubed  bla  friends."  Hia 
genius,  eloquence,  and  piety  soon  placed  him  in  Che 
most  important  positions  m  a  preacher,  and  hia  early 
death  mu  a  gnat  lam  to  the  Chnrcb. — Minima  o/Con- 
Jertmea,  0,198. 

Cassia  la  the  Tendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  two 
Heb.  words. 

1.  KlDDAU',  n^p.mentioned  in  Ezod.zxx,  !4  (Sept. 
JfMC)  amoDK  tfae  ingredienta  of  the  holy  oil  of  anoint- 
ing, and  ID  Eiek.  ixvii,  19  (Sept.  ■nropriDi')  as  one 
of  the  articUi  ot  mercliaDdlse  in  the  markets  of  Tyro. ' 
Tin  Sept.  (in  one  pasiage)  and  Joaephae  (Aal.  lii,  8,  S) 
have  iVii,  i.  e.  some  species  of  Jtig,  perhapa  the  Iru 
Jhrmtma,  which  haa  an  aromatic  root^tock.  S;m- 
maohus  and  the  Valg.  (in  one  place)  read  atacfe^  ' '  liq- 
uid myrrh."  Tho  Arabic  varalona  at  Saadiu  and  Er- 
peniai  conjeeture  (Mtu  (see  below).  The  Cbaldee 
and  SvTlac,  with  moat  of  the  Earopean  rereions,  fol- 
lovad  by  Geaeniua,  Simon,  FCrat,  Lee,  and  all  tbe  lex- 
icoiciaphera,  nnderetand  the  Anbian  cauia,  or  casaia- 
bark,  a  species  of  aromatic  cortical  resembling  cinna- 
mon, but  leas  ftagnnt  and  valuable ;  to  called  ft^nn  its 
mill  being  ipSl  (from  1^^,  to  c&mw).  See  Dioscor. ' 
i,  IS;  Theophr.  Iliit.  PlwU.  ix,  6;  Celalos,  aUroi.  ii,  I 
186, 850  tq. 

2.  Ketsiah',  nS'i^p,  named  only  In  the  ploiil  In  ' 
Psa.  xlv,  8  (Sept,  main,  Vnlg.  cam).  In  connection  j 
witb  myrrh  and  aloes,  as  being  nsed  to  scent  gaimanls 
with.  The  word  comea  from  the  root  y^^,  to  abrade,  j 
and  appears  to  refer  to  ibvpedtd  bark  of  aotne  species  . 
of  cinoamon,  perhapa  differing  In  this  from  the  preced- 1 
ing  only  as  designating  some  ail  or  prepared  aromatic,  ' 
of  nhich  that  detiotoa  the  raw  material  (see  Celsii  Hi*- : 
rob.  il,  360).     See  Asomatics. 

Under  the  name  coarui  (which  appears  to  be  identi- , 
cal  with  this  last  Hab.  term)  the  ancienta  designated 
an  animatic  bark  derived  from  the  Eaat,  and  employed 
■s  an  ingredient  in  costly  nngnents  (Theophr.  Ptant. ' 
i:[,T)  Pliny,  xU.  43;  Dioscor.  1, 1! ;  Diod.  Sic.  Iil,46j 
Athen.  X,  449 ;  Plant.  Oaval.  i,  S,  7 ;  Vlrg.  Cea.  il.  466 ; 
Uattial,  vi,  G5, 1 ;  x,97,S;  Pen.  «ii(.  ii, 64 ;  i,S8).  '  It 
was  obtained  fnnn  a  tree  or  ahmb  growing  in  India 
and  Austria  (Herod.  Ill,  110 ;  Diod.  Sic.  1.  c. ;  Aga- 
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tharch.  In  Hudson,  i, 61 ;  Anian,,4Ju.vii,  30;  bnt  aaa 
Pliny,  lii,  41).  which  I'liny  (liii,  43)  more  closely,  bot 
still  not  adequately  describea,  and  which  Columella 
Ciii,  8)  saw  in  Komaa  fancy  gardens.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Latin  writers  by  the  term  «uia  understood  both 
the  Oriental  product  now  nnder  consideration,  as  well 
as  some  low,  sweet  herbaceous  plant,  perhaps  the  X^ipil- 
ne  gmdiuiH,  Una.  (see  Fee,  /lore  dr  firgilt,  p.  32,  and 
Du  MoUd,  Fbr.  Poit.  Anciome,  p.  277) ;  but  tbe  Greek 
word,  which  it  first  used  by  Herodotus  (ii,  86),  who 
says  (iii,  110)  the  Arabians  procured  it  ttoso  a  shallow 
luke  in  their  coautry,  Is  limited  to  the  Eastern  prodoct. 
Dloacoridet  (I.  c.)  and  Galen  enumerate  three  better 
sorts  of  cassia,  and  there  are  still  in  Europe  held  to  lia 
different  kinds,  but  they  all  are  distinguished  from 
the  true  cinnamon-tree  by  their  darker  color,  weaker 
odor,  and  less  lively  taste.  The  tree  ttom  which  the 
bark  is  produced  Is  regarded  by  naturalists  aa  tbeLm- 
nu  ccotia  (Linn.),  that  flourishes  in  the  Eaat  Indies  and 
Malatia  (AInslie,  Maitr.  Mtd.i,  68  sq.) ;  yet  the  broth- 
ers Nees  von  Esenbeck  (Oe  annamumo  diipulai,  Bonn, 
1B23,  in  tbe  Botm.  Ztibmg.  1831,  So.  34)  have  ibowa 
that  this  plsnt  (the  LaaruM  caaia)  is  not  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, but  only  a  wild  or  original  form  of  tho  cinwniio- 
mum  Cryinncuin  or  Zeslamcam.  See  the  Paag  Cgdo- 
piBdia,  s.  V.  Cassia ;  Lanrus. 

The  name  Cassia  has  been  applied  by  botanlata  to  a 
genus  containing  the  plaula  yielding  senna,  and  to 
others,  as  the  Caaia  jiUula,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  original  cassia.  "  Caasia-buds, "  again,  though 
no  donbt  produced  by  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same, 
or  to  some  genus  allied  In  that  prDdacing  cinnamon 
and  caasia,  were  probably  not  known  in'  commerce  at 
ao  early  a  period  aa  the  two  latter  substances.  Dr. 
Royle,  in  his  Aatiqailf  0/ Hindoo  MnHcitu,  p.  84, baa 
lemarkcd,  "  The  caasia  of  the  ancients  it  ia  not  easy  to 
determine ;  that  of  commerce,  Mr.  Marshall  saya,  con- 
sists of  only  the  inferior  kinds  of  cinnamon.  Soma 
consider  cinsin  to  be  distinguished  from  cinnamon  by 
the  outer  cellular  covering  of  the  bitrk  being  scraped 
off  the  latter,  but  allowed  to  remain  on  the  former. 
Thi.'  is,  however,  the  characteristic  of  the  (Cochin-Chi- 
nese) Catnanunimni  aTomaiictnit,  as  we  are  Informed  by 
Mr.  Crawford  {Eabaay  to  Siam,  p.  470)  that  it  is  not 
cured,  like  that  of  Crylon,  by  freeing  it  from  the  epi- 
dermis." There  Is  no  doubt  that  some  cassia  is  pn>- 
duc«d  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  name  also  would 
appear  to  be  of  Eaalam  origin,  as  liuss  lonmd^  Is  one 
kind  of  cinnamon,  mentioned  by  Bunnann  In  bis  Flo- 
ra Ziyhaica, 

The  Heb.  word  fefnoA,  however,  baa  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  inofA  and  Jbooft  of  the  Arabs,  of  which 
Koo4hla  is  said  by  their  authora  to  be  the  Syriac  name, 
and  from  which  there  ia  little  doubt  that  the  cihA-og 
of  the  Graeka  and  coiha  of  tbe  Latins  ar«  derived. 
KoBToc  ia  enumerated  by  Theophrastus  (//«(.  Fl.  ix, 
7)  among  the  fragrant  eabttancee  employed  in  making 
ointment.  Throe  Itinds  of  It  are  described  by  Dioscor- 
ides  among  hla  AronuOa  (i,  16),  of  wlilch  the  Arabian 
la  said  to  be  the  beat,  the  Indian  to  bold  the  second 
place,  and  the  Sfrim  the  third.  An  inferior  kind  ia 
termed  by  him  airni  (i,  12),  a  word  which  has  a  strong 
resemblaDce  to  the  Heb.  Uddah  above.  I'liny  men- 
tions only  two  kinds  (xv,  12),  the  white  and  the  bbcfc, 
brought  from  India.  The  Persian  writers  on  Materia 
Medicaianse  in  India,  in  giving  the  above  synonymes, 
evidently  refer  to  two  of  the  three  kinds  of  Cailai  de- 
scrilied  by  Dioscorides,  one  being  called  A'ooiC  Hindet, 
and  the  other  Kooit  Arabef,  Both  these  kinds  are 
found  In  the  baiaars  of  India,  and  the  ioot  or  tooit  of 
the  natives  b  ofl«u,  by  European  merchants,  called  In- 
dian orris,  i.  e.  Iris  root,  the  odor  of  which  it  somewhat 
rcsomblea.  The  same  article  ia  known  in  Calcutta  aa 
Puehai,  tbe  name  under  which  it  is  exported  to  China. 
The  identity  of  the  substance  indicated  by  these  vari- 
ous namea  was  long  ago  ascertained  by  Gardas.  The 
tooil  obtained  In  the  northweBlern  provinces  of  IniU* 
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Is  ona  oftbe  labctaDces  brought  BcrMM  the  Tndns  fnan 
Lkhote  (Royle,  llliut.  Himal.  Bot.  p.  360).  Dr.  Falcoa- 
er,  on  his  journey  to  Cashmera,  diacovered  that  it  wa« 
exported  ^m  tlut  valley  In  large  qnuititieB  int«  the 
Punjab,  Hheuce  it  finds  iU  way  to  Bombay  (aa  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  to  Pktala)  and  Calcntta  for  export  to 


mtuni  Cattia,  vrltta  enlarged  Tie*  of  the  Bnd. 
China,  vhere  it  is  highly  valued  as  one  Of  the  iogredl- 
eitts  in  the  incenae  which  the  Chinen  bam  in  their 
temples  and  private  houaee.  He  named  the  apedes 
AucUaadia  Coslui  {Linn.  Tram,  xii,  23)  (aee  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Claa.  AM.  km.  od.,  a.  v.  Cassia;  Coatun). 
See  CiMHAMOs. 

CasBian,  JoLiua  (KniraKivot:),  a  leader  of  the  Do- 
Cetc  in  the  second  ceuCnry  1  Cave  fpveatbe  date  A.D. 
174 1  TlllemoDt  about  A.D.  200.  He  ia  menUimed  by 
HippolytOB  sod  Irennna,  but  what  is  known  of  bim  is 
etiiefly  derived  &om  Clemens  Aleiandriaus,  who  calls 
bim  Uio  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Docete,  and  refera 
to  one  ofhlaworka,  entitled  Concanuiig  Contineius,  ttvm 
which  it  appears  that  he  adopted  the  noCioni  of  Tatian 
reepecting  the  impurity  of  marriage.  He  quoted  pae- 
uges  from  apocryphal  Scriptures,  ind  perverted  pas- 
■agea  fl'om  the  genuine  Scripturea  bi  order  to  aapport 
hia  oi^Diona,  Clement  aaya  that  "he  had  recourse  to 
the  Aetion^thst  Christ  waa  only  a  man  in  appearance 
^^hiough  uDwillingneea  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
boni  oftbe  Virgin,  or  partaken  In  anyway  of  genera- 
tioD."  Clemeot  accuses  him  of  borrowing  from  Plato 
bia  notiona  respecting  the  evil  nature  of  generation, 
aa  well  la  the  notion  that  tba  soul  was  originally  di- 
vine, but,  being  rendered  effeminate  by  desire,  came 
down  &om  above  to  this  world  of  generation  and  de- 
struction. EussIhbs  (vi,  18)  apeaks  of  Caasisn  aa  au- 
thor of  "  a  histray  of  Uie  times  bi  chronologlcsl  order" 
(Clement,  Stronai.  iii,  13,  g  91).— Lsrdner,  World,  viii, 
611-614;  Neander,  CAaral  Bin.  i,  4&8;  Cave,  ffol. 
Litt.  Cent,  il ;  Hatter,  ^itl.  du  GnoUicitme,  eh.  i,  §  6. 

CaeaiSima,  JoHAiniEs  (also  called  Jo ankes  Mas- 
SILiBNSis,  JoAmaa  Esemita),  according  to  Genna- 
dlua  (De  Mr.  Ilhitt.  c.  61),  ■  Scythian  ;  but  (he  more 
likely  view  makes  him  a  native  of  Marseilles.  He 
was  brought  op  at  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Bethle- 
bem  (q.  v.),  nnder  Germanna,  with  whom,  about  A.D. 
890,  be  went  to  visit  the  hermits  of  Egypt,  among  whom 
he  lived  seteral  years.  In  403  he  went  to  Constsnti- 
nople,  where  he  listened  to  Cbrysostom,  who  ordained 
him  deacon.  About  415  he  founded  a  monastery  at 
HaraeilleB  for  monks  and  another  for  nuns  ;  thefiratis 
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tbe  celebrated  abbey  of  St.  Tictor.  He  may  thus  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  monachism  in  Ijie  West ; 
and  his  tieatlae  De  Imtilutii  CaoKbioram,  libri  zii,  af. 
forded  a  code  by  which  the  mouoateries  were  long  aft- 
er mled  (transl.  into  French  by  Saligny,  Paris,  1667, 
8vo).  Casaianus,  according  to  different  writers,  died 
(aged  97)  in  440,  or  448,  or  435.  The  Chronicle  of 
Prosper  represents  him  as  alive  in  433.  Some  charclu* 
honor  him  as  a  saint  on  the2Sd«f  July,  though  he  was 
never  canonized.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Angna- 
(ine's  doctrine  of  predestination,  but  at  the  same  tim^ 
by  recognising  the  tmiversal  eonnption  of  human  na- 
ture, he  opposed  Pelagins  Just  as  strongly,  (See  Us 
CoUaiuma  Patrwn.')  He  admitted  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting and  asaisling  grace,  but  held  that,  in  most 
men,  faith  and  good  win,  and  the  desire  of  convereion, 
wronght  by  natural  strength  alone,  precede  snch 
grace,  and  prepare  tbe  mind  to  receive  it;  and  that 
such  first  efforts  of  the  natural  man  cannot  indeed 
Aiarvt  the  gift  of  grace,  but  assist  to  Ibe  obtaining 
of  it.  "  His  attention  was  turned  to  experience  ;  he 
observed  religious  netores;  a  system  of  mere  logical 
■peculation  bad  no  charms  for  him.  Hia  doctrines, 
which  are  scattered  through  hia  writings,  were  design- 
ed to  represent  in  its  simplicity  Ibe  faith  of  the  Galile- 
an fishermen,  which  had  Iteeu  garbled  by  Ciceronian 
eloquence.  Free  will  and  grace  agreed,  and  hence 
there  was  an  opposing  onesidedness  which  maintained 
either  grace  alone,  or  free  will  alone.  Augustine  and 
Pelagius  were  each  wrong  in  their  own  way.  Tbe 
idea  oftbe  divine  justice  In  the  determination  of  man's 
lot  after  the  flrattransgreasion  did  not  preponderate  In 
Cosaian'a  writings  as  in  Augustine's,  but  the  idea  of  a 
disdplinaty  divine  lore,  by  the  leadings  of  which  men 
are  to  be  led  to  repenCanco.  He  appeals  alio  to  (he 
mysterioDsnesa  of  God's  ways,  but  not  aa  conoeraa  pre- 
destination, but  (he  variety  of  the  loadings  by  which 
God  leads  different  individnals  to  salvation.  Kor  ia 
one  law  applicable  to  all ;  in  acme  cases  grace  antici- 
patea  {gratia  pratenieai),  in  others  a  conflict  precedes, 
and  then  divine  help  comes  to  thim  aa  grace.  In  no 
Inatance  can  divine  grace  operate  independently  of  the 
ftee  self-determination  of  man.  Ae  the  husbandman 
must  do  his  part,  but  all  this  avails  nothing  without 
tbe  divine  blessing,  so  man  mnat  do  his  part,  yet  tbia 
prifita  nothing  withoot  divine  grace"  (N'eande'r,  flUl. 
Dogmat,  ii,  877).  Among  his  writinga  are  Co/JaKowi 
PiOnan,  :ixiv,in  which  Casaian  introduces  Germanua 
and  other  monka  aa  interlocutors,  with  himaelf,  in  dia. 
li^ues  on  various  monastic  and  moral  duties.  In  tbe 
latb  Conference,  Caasian,  under  the  person  of  Cbcre- 
mou,  Beta  forth  what  haa  been  colled  bia  Mewi-Pelagian- 
urn,  viz,  bia  views  of  predestination  and  grace.  Tbe 
I7th  Conference  defends  occasional /iu!ii ion/,  as  being 
not  contrary  to  Scripture  :  "  A  iie  is  f  o  be  so  esteemed 
and  so  used  aa  if  it  poasesaed  the  nature  of  hellebore, 
which,  if  taken  in  an  extreme  case  of  disease,  may  be 
healthful,  but  if  taken  rashly,  is  tbe  cause  of  instant 
death;  people  the  moatholy  and  most  approved  of  God 
have  used  falsehood  without  blame,"  etc.  The  2ftth 
shows  several  ways  of  obtaining  remisaion  of  sins  lie* 
sides  through  the  death  and  intercession  of  Christ,  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise,  Dt  Incarnatioat  Chritti,  lib,  vii,  in 
confutation  of  Nestorius,  about  A.D.  iSO,  at  tbe  request 
of  Leo,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rome.  Cassian  maintains 
the  propriety  oftho  term  "Mother  of  God."  TheOrf. 
lationa  were  translated  mto  French  by  Saligny  (Paris, 
1663, 8vo).  Hia  worka  were  published  at  liasle  in  1675; 
at  Antwerp  in  1673;  at  Rome  (euro  Petri  Giacconit), 
1580  and  1611,  8vo  ;  at  Donai  (1G16,  two  vola.  8vo),  by 
Alardus  Gaiieus;  reprinted  at  Leipsic  1T22,  fol.  (the 
beat  edition).  They  are  also  in  the  Sibliolh.  Patmm, 
vol.  vii.— Neander,  Church  Hiil.  ii,  627-680  ;  Hnefcr, 
ftbuff.  Bioffrapllii  Ginirale,  ix,36;  Dupin,  EcAWritert, 
5th  century ;  Meier,  Jean  Camm  (Strasb.  1840) ;  Wig- 
gera,  (fa  Jokaime  Catnano,  etc.  (Rostock,  1834, 1825) ; 
diggers,  A  vgxulmmnvi  tt  Pdagvtnumia,  ii,  19, 47,  etc.{ 
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also  his  artide  Cassianns,  in  Er$ch  u.  Gruber^s  Enq/hh- 
pdcSe ;  Hagenbach,  ffUtorg  of  Doetrimet,  §  114 ;  Lard- 
ner,  Works^  v,  27 ;  Clarke,  8acr^  LUerature^  ii,  188. 

Casaioddma,  or  Camodorimy  MAoyns  Aurblius, 
Senator^  was  born  at  Scyladum  (Squillace),  in  Brut- 
tium  (Lucania),  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  about  468, 
and  gained  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence at  a  comparatirelj  early  age.  Theodoric  load- 
ed him  with  honors  and  employments  near  his  own 
person,  and  about  500  made  him  prefect  of  the  Pneto- 
rium,  and  raised  him  to  the  patrician  rank.  In  514  he 
was  sole  consul.  He  retained  his  influence  at  court 
under  Athalaric,  but  in  587  he  retired  into  the  coun- 
try, and  founded  the  monastery  of  Yiyiers  (FifOfvnfe), 
in  Calabria.  He  was  still  living  in  562,  and  is  be- 
lieyed  to  have  lived  bejrond  a  hundred  years.  In  his 
retreat  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  even  to  copy- 
ing manuscripts,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fiict  that  we 
owe  to  him  the  preservation  of  many  precious  manu- 
scripts. Some,  indeed,  say  that  he  first  of  all  set  the 
monks  to  this  labor  of  copying.  Besides  some  gram- 
matical works,  he  wrote  HittarUe  EccU^att.  TriparfUcB 
(Frankf .  1588) ;  Computus  PagchaliSy  etc. ;  De  Institutione 
hhinanan  IMerarumf  Bxpodtio  in  P$atmo»;  Con^piUx- 
ionet  in  EpiH.  ApoUd,  (Rott.  1723,  8vo).  His  works 
were  collected  and  published  in  1491  and  1588 ;  the 
most  exact  is  the  edition  of  Dom  Garet  (Rouen,  1679, 
2  vols,  fol.,  and  Yen.  1729).  They  are  also  in  Migne, 
Patrologia.  Maffei  published  at  Verona  (1702)  a  com- 
mentary of  Cassiodorus  on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  which 
he  discovered  in  the  library  of  that  city.  His  life  was 
written  by  the  Benedictine  St.  Marthe  {La  vie  de  Ca$- 
tiodore,  Paris,  1694).— Landon,  Ecdeg.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ; 
Gieseler,  Church  History,  i*  §  112;  Herzog,  Beal-Ency- 
Uopddie,  ii,  603 ;  Cave,  Hitt,  LU.  (1720),  p.  825. 

CaBalua  (fully  Caius  Cabsius  Lonoinvs),  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Julius  C«sar,  first  appears  in  history 
as  the  qniestor  of  Crassus  in  the  unfortunate  campaign 
against  the  Parthians,  B.C.  53,  when  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  mOitary  skill.  After  various 
public  services  he  conspired  with  Brutus  against  Cas- 
sar,  B.C.  44,  and  in  the  anarchy  that  followed  he  usurp- 
ed the  presidency  of  Syria,  in  which  capacity  his  vio- 
lent conduct  toward  the  Jews  is  related  by  Josephus 
{Ant,  xiv,  11  and  12).  The  forces  of  the  conspirators 
were  defeated  by  Antony  at  Philippi,  and  Cassius  com- 
manded his  freedmen  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  B.C.  42. 
— Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Bioy.,  s.  v.  Longinus. 

Josephus  also  mentions  another  (Caius)  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus as  appointed  governor  of  Sjrria,  A.D.  60,  by 
Claudius,  in  the  place  of  Marcus  {Ant,  xx,  i,  1 ;  comp. 
XV,  11,  4).  He  was  banished  by  Nero,  A.D.  66,  who 
dreaded  his  popularity  at  Rome  (Smith,  ut  sup,), 

Caaaock,  the  coat  formerly  worn  by  all  orders  of 
the  clergy  in  the  Roman  and  English  churches ;  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  it  varies  in  color  with  the  dignity 
of  the  wearer.  Priests  wear  black ;  bishops,  purple ; 
cardinals,  scarlet;  and  popes,  white.  In  the  Chnit:h 
of  England,  black  is  worn  by  all  the  three  orders  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  garment  is  of  cloth  or  silk,  with 
plain  sleeves  like  a  coat,  made  to  fit  close  to  the  body, 
and  tied  round  the  middle  with  a  girdle.  It  is  worn 
under  the  gown  or  surplice.  The  cassock  was  not 
originally  appropriated  to  the  clergy :  the  word  is  used 
in  Shakspeare  for  a  military  coat. 

Caat  (the  representative  of  many  Heb.  words,  and 
usually  of  the  Greek  /3aAXw)  occurs  in  many  applica- 
tions as  a  synonyme  of  throw.  The  following  seem  to 
deserve  special  notice. 

1.  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  caused  the  punishment 
of  *^  casting  down  from  the  top  of  a  rock"  to  be  inflicted 
on  ten  thousand  Edomites  whom  he  had  taken  in  war 
(2  Chron.  xxv,  12);  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
in  the  habit  of  condemning  certain  criminals  to  be  cast 
down  ftom  the  top  of  a  rock,  especially  the  latter  na- 


tion, whence  the  famous  "  Tarpeian  Rock*'  at  Rome. 
See  Punishment. 

2.  The  phrase  to  *'  cast  up  a  bank*'  is  one  frequently 
employed  in  Scripture  for  the  preliminary  act  in  be- 
seigers  of  raising  a  rampart  of  blockade  around  a  hos« 
tile  city.     See  Siroe. 

8.  For  the  practice  of  **  casting  metal,"  see  Metal- 

LUROY. 

4.  On  the  act  of  ^^  casting  out  of  the  synagogue,"  see 
Excommunication. 

5.  ^*Castawc^"  {dSoKifioQt  not  accepted,  reprobate) 
occurs  1  Cor.  ix,  27,  as  a  term  equivalent  to  apostate. 
See  Apostasy. 

Caatalion,  Caatalio,  or  Caatellio,  Sebastian, 
a  Protestant  writer  of  extraordinary  talent,  was  bom 
of  poor  parents  in  Dauphine  in  1515.  H  is  family  name 
was  Chateillon,  which  he  Latinized  into  Castalion.  He 
applied  himself  early  to  the  ancient  languages,  and 
became  a  great  proficient  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In 
1540-1  Calvin  invited  him  to  Geneva,  and  had  hiny 
appointed  to  a  professor's  chair.  In  a  few  years  Cas- 
talio,  having  become  obnoxious  to  Calvin  on  account 
of  his  opinions  on  predestination,  left  Geneva  for  Ba- 
sle, where  he  employed  himself  in  teaching  and  writ- 
ing. He  wrote  PtaUerium  reltquaque  saeranttn  Litera- 
rum  Carmina  et  Precationes  (1547,  with  notes) : — Jonas 
Propheta,  heroico  carmine  Latino  descriptus: — Dialogo- 
rum  Sacrorum  ad  linguam  et  mores  puerorunfirmandos, 
Ubri  iv  (translated  into  English  by  Bellamy  under  the 
title  Y<mth*s  Scripture  Remembnmcer,  or  Select  Saend 
Stories  hy  way  of  familiar  Diatogues,  Lat.  and  Eng.,  Lon- 
don, 1748).  He  also  published  a  venion  in  Latin  verse 
of  the  Sibylline  Books,  with  notes,  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Dialogues  of  Bernardino  Ochino.  Before 
he  left  Geneva  he  had  undertaken  a  complete  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greelc, 
which  he  completed  at  Basle '(i9»5/ta  Vet,  et  Nov.  Test, 
ex  versione  Seb,  CastaUoms^  Basil.  1551),  and  dedicated 
to  Edward  VI  of  England.  He  published  a  French 
version  of  the  same  in  1555.  Castalio's  versions  were 
made  the  subject  of  much  conflicting  criticism.  His 
Latin  Bible  went  tlirough  several  editions;  that  of 
Leipzig,  1697,  contains  also  his  Delineatio  Reipubliem 
JudaiocB  ex  josepho;  Defensio  versionis  Novi  Fcederis 
contra  Th,  Bezam,  and  Nota  prolixior  m  ca^.  ix  EpistO' 
la  ad  Romanes.  He  carried  on  an  epistolary  contro- 
versy with  Calvin  and  Bcza,  who  assailed  him  with 
many  charges,  and  even  ur^ed  the  magistrates  of  Ba- 
sle to  drive  him  away.  He  passed  his  latter  years  at 
Basle  in  great  poverty,  and  died  Dec.  23, 1563,  leaving 
his  family  in  want.  **  In  1562  Castalio  published  De^ 
fensio  suarum  Tran^cUionum  Bibliorum  et  maxime  Notn 
Foederis.  His  Dialogi  IVde  Pnedestinatione,  Electione, 
Libero  Arbitrio,  ao  /lufe,  were  published  in  1578  by 
Fanstus  Socinus.  The  book  attacks  Calvin's  doc- 
trines with  great  violence,  as  making  God  a  tyrant,  as 
tending  to  encourage  vice,  and  to  discourage  all  exer- 
tion toward  virtue.  Castalio  has  been  abused  both  by 
Calvinists  and  Roman  Catholics  ;  Arminian  critics 
have  been  more  indulgent  to  him.  He  wrote  a  treat- 
ise to  prove  that  magistrates  have  no  right  to  punish 
heretics"  {English  Cydopasdict).  He  was  more  a  phi- 
lologist than  a  theologian  f  he  treated  the  Bible  rather 
as  a  critic  than  as  an  interpreter. — Home,  Dibliog.  Ap- 
pendix, pt.  i,  ch.  i,  §  4 ;  Haag,  La  France  Protestante, 
iii,  861 ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  §  250;  Bayle, 
DMonary,  s.  v. ;  Wesley,  Works,  vii,  671. 

Caate.    See  Indian  Caste. 

Caatell,  Edmund,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Hatley,  Cambridgeshire,  1606,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Imroanuel  and  St.  John's  colleges,  Cambridge. 
While  at  the  University  he  compiled  his  Lexioon  Hep- 
iaglotion,  Dictionary  of  Seven  Luiguages  (Lond.  1669, 
2  vols.  foL),  after  seventeen  years'  labor  on  it.  The 
publication  cost  him  £12,000,  and  ruined  him.  He 
had,  however,  previously  been  appointed  king's  chap- 
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bin  (1666)  and  Arabii:  nrofeswr  at  Cimliridge,  to 
which  were  aftEnrard;  uid.'cl  i  prebend  uf  C.mterbury 
uid  tbe  living  of  UatHeld  Peverell  and  Wodeham 
Wnlur.  He  died  in  1686  recUr  of  Iligtuni  Gobion, 
Bedfordihlre.     Hit  Lexicon  is  one  of  the  grBitest  mon- 

ed  in  its  prepantioD  by  Dr.  Hurray,  biibop  Bereridge, 
and  Dr.  LlgbUbot.  BenidcB  his  vast  labors  on  the 
Lexiron,  ha  was  eminentlj  naeful  to  Walton  in  the 
preparation  of  bi>  Po^glol  Biiie.  WaltoD  ackDowl- 
edges  hu  aerHces,  but  not  adequatelj'. — Nrw  Generai 
Biorfraph,  Dii^lumaiy,  iii,  IW ;  Biil.  Repotitory,  n,  11  j 
Todd,  Life  of  WaUoa,  vol.  i,  oh.  v;  Home,  latndue- 
tinit,  V,  252  (9th  ed.), 

GaBtellio.     See  Cabtalion. 

Caatellam  (or  Caatra)  PeregTinfimm  {For- 
eigaera'  S/a/KiC)  or  Petba  IncTsa  (Cat  Roek\  a  (brtl- 
liGd  seaport  of  the  Cmndere  in  Paleiitine,  between  Ht. 
Camel  und  Cinareit  (Bitter,  Er^.  :tvi,  615;  Rauiner, 
Falail,  p.  133);  now  ArnuT,  a  most  fonnldable-look- 
ing  ruin  (Van  de  Velde.  Xarralirt,  i,  312 -8W ;  WiUon, 
Jjiadi  of  Biblt,  ii,  248).  See  Aulas.  Under  tbe 
rorm  Ciulra  (fllaDp)  tt  eeenu  to  be  meatloned  by  tbe 
EabluBS  (ReUnd,  I\ilatl.  p.  69T ;  Scbwan,  Palul.  p. 
162). 

Castle  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  follow- 
ing wordi  in  certahi  paoages :  ^i^HK,  amon',  aybr. 
tren  (Pror.  xvlii,]9;  elsewhere  nnlfunnly  "palace"); 
rn''a,  tirah',  a  mil  ("row,"  Eieli.  xlvi,  2S),  hence 
tn  eadimire,  e.  g.  afortrat  ("  palace,"  Cant,  vili,  9),  or 
a  nomade  hamUt  of  paliude*  (Gen.  xxv,  IG;  Nam. 
Xxi.lO;  1  Chron.  vi,  &4  j  "palace,"  Eiek.  xxv,4;  po- 
eticallT  "habitation,"  P»».  \s.\x,  25);  n"'S'n->a,  ifro- 
niil'  [(Tom  the  aynonynions  IT^"'?,  birak',  "palace;" 
see  Babib],  a  citadfl  (2  Chron,  stu,  12;  uvii,  i); 
i^3T3,  viigdal'  (1  Chron.  xxrli,  26),  a  toatr  (as  else- 
where tendered);  ^X^3,  metaJ'  (I  Cbron.  xi,  7),  or 
ri*nxp,  nutsmfat'  (1  Chron.  si,  6),  a,/brY  or  ilrong. 
hold  (as  elsewhere  usually  rendered) ;  axpa!ta\ic,  acrtip- 
olii  (2  Mace,  iv,  27;  v,  5);  wipyot,  a  (otoer  along  a 
wall  (2  Mace,  i,  18,  2D,  22) ;  wapiiipu\ri,  a  mllitaiy 
eacUtmn  (Acts  nxl,  3J,  37 ;  xxil,  24 ;  xxiil,  10, 16,  32) 
(H'i(af(Dn("cBnip,"Heb.  xi,S4;  xlii,ll,  IS;  Rev.  zx, 
9).     SeeTowKH;  Palacb,  etc 

Castles  amonK  tbe  Hebrews  were  a  kind  of  military 
fortress,  frequently  built  on  ao  eminence  (I  Cbron.  xi, 
7).  The  priests'  caatles,  mentioned  in  1  Cbron.  vi,  64, 
may  also  hare  been  a  kind  of  tower,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  making  known  anything  discovered  at  a  distance, 
■fid  for  blow  in  If  the  tmtnpets,  in  like  manner  as  the  Mo- 
hammedan imams  ascend  the  vaaarftt  of  the  mosques 
at  the  present  day  to  call  the  people  to  prayers.  Tbe 
castles  of  tbe  sods  of  Ishmael,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxv, 
16,  were  watch-towers,  used  by  the  nomade  shepherds 
(or  security  again Kt  marauders.  The  "castle"  in  Acts 
xxl,  34,  refers  to  the  quarters  of  tho  Itomaa  soldiers  at 
Jerusalem  in  tho  fortress  Antonia  (q.  v.),  which  was 
adjacent  to  the  Temple  and  commanded  it.     See  For- 
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tice  that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  specially  honored 
in  the  neighboring  district  of  Cyrenaicft  (StW.  Pind. 
Py<h.  V,  6).  In  Catull.  iv,  27,  wo  have  distinct  men- 
tion of  a  boat  dedicated  to  them  (see  also  liviil,  65). 
In  art,  these  divinities  were  sometimes  represented 
simply  as  stars  hovering  over  a  ship,  but  more  b^ 
quently  at  young  men  on  horseback,  with  conical  caps, 
and  atara  above  them  (see  the  C( '        ' 


Ca«'tOr  AND  POI/LUX,  the  Diotciri  (iltwrcou- 
poi.  Acts  xxriii,  II),  two  heroes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  the  twin-«ans  of  Jujuter  and  Leda  (see 
Smith's  Did.  afClaaieal  Biog.,  s.  v.  Dioscuri).  They 
were  regarded  as  the  tntelary  divinities  (Btoi  <riiir^ic) 
of  sailors  (Xenoph.  ^npoi.  viii,  2!)).  They  appeared 
in  heaven  as  the  constelhition  of  Gtnuai.  On  ship- 
board they  were  recORnised  in  the  phosphoric  lights 
called  by  modem  Italian  sailors  IheJiTu  if  St.  Elmo, 
which  play  about  the  masts  and  the  shUs  (Seneca,  Nat. 
QaiaH.  I,  I :  comp.  Pliny,  xi,  37).  Hence  the  frequent 
allusions  of  Rnman  poets  to  these  divinities  in  connec- 
tion with  navigation  (see  espccullly  Horace,  Conn.  1, 
8,  2,  and  iv,  H,  Bl).  As  tho  ship  mentioned  liy  Luke 
was  from  Alexandria,  It  may  be  worth  while  to  no- 


Bllnr  BrattUn  Cola,  with  the  H«di  of  Cuitnr  and  PdUoi  ; 

alas  their  FIgnrn  moonled. 
of  the  Bruttil,  at  which  Paul  touched  on  the  voyage 

in  question,  verse  18).  Such  figures  were  probably 
painted  or  sculptured  at  tbe  bow  of  the  ship  (hence 
rapaoTiiiov :  see  Smith,  Dirt.  ofCUat.  Antiq.,  s.  v.  In- 
signe).  This  custom  was  very  frequent  in  ancient 
ship-bnilding.  See  Ship.  Herodotus  says  (ili,  ST)  that 
tbe  Phcenlcians  used  to  place  the  figures  of  deities  at 
the  bow  of  their  vessels.  Virgil  (yfnfW,  x,  209)  and 
Ovid  {Trill,  i,  10,  2}  supply  us  with  illostntions  of  tbe 
practice ;  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Cramer's  Calma, 
ad  L  c.)  says  that  such  was  always  the  Alexandrian 
method  of  ornamenting  each  side  of  the  prow. — Smith, 
s.  T.     See  DioBCUBi. 

Caaulstry  is  that  branch  of  Christian  morals  which 
treats  of  ronit  amidaitia  (cases  of  conscience) ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  qi:estioas  of  conduct  in  which  apparently 
conflicting  duties  seem  at  first  to  perplex  and  disturb 
the  moral  faculty,  and  make  it  necessary  to  trace,  with 
a  careful  exclusion  of  everything  but  moral  considera- 
tions, the  conttgutnca  of  tbe  rules  of  morality  (Whew- 
ell,  Bittory  <f  Mornl  PhlhtopAg,  xiiv).  Kant  calls 
casuistry  ■'  the  dialecUcs  of  conscience,"  In  this  sense 
the  word  might  have  s  (food  mp^aing;  bat  its  ordinary 
use  is  to  designate  sophistical  perversion  or  evasion  at 
tbe  moral  law.  Pope  supplies  examples  of  both  shades 
ofsigniltcation,  as,  first,in  the  good  sense: 
"  Who  fhall  decide  when  aoetora  dliajciee, 

Ag^n,  in  tbe  unfavorable  sense ; 

"  Honllty  by  her  hlH  gunrdLsnii  dravn, 

But  the  theory  of  "  collision  of  duties,"  on  which  this 
so-called  science  of  casnistry  rests,  is  unsound.  Duty 
is  one,  though  there  may  l>e  various  ways  of  perform- 
ing it,  and  with  regard  to  these,  instruction  snd  guid- 
ance of  course  may  be  needed.  What  appears  to  be 
collision  of  duties  is  generally  only  a  collision  between 
duty  and  inclination.  In  true  Christian  ethicp,  prin- 
ciples of  life  are  set  forth,  not  rules  for  individual 
cases.  There  is  ncAhing  lilie  casuistry  In  tbe  moral 
teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  If  the  "eve  be 
single,  the  whole  body  will  be  full  of  light;"  and  if 
the  ultimate  aim  of  man  be  to  do  tbe  will  of  God,  this 
aim,  by  the  aid  of  the  divine  Spirit,  will  clear  up  all 
special  perplexities  as  they  arise.  "When  truth  mupt 
be  dealt  out  in  drams  or  scruples,  the  health  of  the  Fonl 
must  be  in  a  very  feeble  and  crazy  condition."  Bish- 
op Helier  tells  us  that  when  Owen  was  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  a  regular  office  for  the  satisfaction  of  doubtfU 
consciences  was  held  in  Oxford,  to  which  the  students 
at  hut  gave  tbe  name  of  "Scruple  shop"  (Ueber's 
Worit  ofJeitmg  Taylor,  i,  270).  "The  cure  for  dis- 
eased consciences  is  not  to  be  found  in  a 'scruple  shop,' 
but  in  the  love  and  care  of  the  great  Physician.  The 
taw  of  love,  under  the  guidance  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  is 
a  solvent  of  all  subordinate  moisl  questions  in  ibo 
practice  of  life.     For  the  applicatbn  of  this  law  ooi 
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Kuon  must  be  constantly  and  carefiilly  used"  (Wes- 
ley, Workty  ii,  129). 

2.  Castdttry  in  the  Church  of  Home, — As  the  Roman 
doctrines  of  penance  and  absojlation  grew  up  in  the  Mid- 
dle Age,  camutry  grew  up  also,  in  the  form  of  decisions 
on  special  cases  of  moral  difficulty.  "  The  schoolmen 
delighted  in  this  species  of  intellectual  labor.  They 
transferred  their  zeal  for  the  most  fanciful  and  frivo- 
lous distinctions  in  what  respected  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion to  its  precepts;  they  anatomized  the  different 
virtues ;  nicely  examined  all  the  circumstances  by 
which  our  estimate  of  them  should  be  influenced ;  and 
they  thus  rendered  the  study  of  morality  inextricable, 
confounded  the  natural  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  so  accustomed  themselves  and  others  to  weigli 
their  actions,  that  they  could  easily  find  some  excuse 
for  what  was  most  culpable,  while  they  continued  un- 
der the  impression  that  they  were  not  deviating  from 
what,  as  moral  beings,  was  incumbent  upon  them" 
(Watson,  Theol.  Dictionary^  s.  v.).  The  works  which 
contained  collections  of  cases  of  conscience,  and  of 
which  the  title  commonly  was  Summa  Ccuuum  Contci- 
en£uB,  or  something  resembling  this,  were  compiled  at 
first  for  the  use  of  Roman  confessors.  It  was  requisite 
for  them  to  know,  for  instance,  in  what  cases  penance 
of  a  heavier  or  lighter  kind  was  to  be  imposed ;  and 
whi^t  offences  must,  for  the  time,  exclude  tlie  offender 
iVom  the  communion.  The  first  systematic  work  on 
casuistry  was  that  of  Raymond  oj"  Pennaforti^  who  pub- 
lished a  Summa  de  Ceuibut  Pamitentialibus,  which  came 
into  very  general  use  in  the  18th  century,  largely  fol- 
lowed by  succeeding  casuists.  In  the  14th  and  16th 
centuries  the  number  of  such  books  increased  very 
greatly.  **  These  Summa  were  in  common  speech 
known  by  certain  abbreviated  names,  borrowed  from 
the  name  of  the  author  or  his  birthplace.  Thus  there 
was  the  AttesanOf  which  derived  its  name  from  its  au- 
thor, Astesanus,  a  Minorite  of  Asti,  in  Piedmont  (Nu- 
remburg,  1482) ;  the  Angelica,  compiled  by  Angel  us  de 
Clayasio,  a  Genoese  Minorite  (Nuremb.  1492) ;  the  Pi- 
aana  or  PisaneHa,  which  was  also  termed  Barikollna  or 
3fayistruccia  (Par.  1470) ;  the  Padfca  (Venice,  1574), 
the  Roseila,  the  Syhestrina.^^  In  these  works  the  sub- 
jects were  usually  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  de- 
cisions were  given  in  the  form  of  responses  to  questions 
proposed,  the  opinions  being  often  quoted  from  or  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  fa- 
thers, or  schoolmen.  There  was  no  attempt  to  lay 
down  general  principles  which  might  enable  the  in- 
quirer to  determine  for  himself  the  matter  by  which 
bis  conscience  was  disturbed.  The  lay  disciple  was 
supposed  to  l)e  in  entire  dependence  upon  his  spiritual 
teachers  for  the  guidance  of  his  conscience,  or,  rather, 
for  the  determination  of  the  penance  and  mortification 
by  which  his  sins  were  to  be  obliterated.  Moreover, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  offences  which  were 
pointed  out  in  such  works  were  transgressions  of  the 
observances  required  by  the  Church  of  those  days,  and 
referred  to  matters  of  which  conscience  could  not  take 
cognizance  without  a  very  considerable  amount  of  ar- 
tificial training.  Questions  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  put  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  gravest  ques- 
tions of  morals.  The  Church  had  given  her  decision 
respecting  both ;  and  the  neglect  or  violation  of  her 
precepts,  and  of  the  interpretations  of  her  doctors, 
could  never,  it  was  held,  be  other  than  sinful.  Thus 
this  body  of  casuistry  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  authority  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  fell  into  disuse  along  with  them  (Whewell,  1.  c). 

After  the  Reformation,  the  vices  of  the  casuistical 
system  developed  themselves  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
more  fully  than  ever  before.  The  so-called  Moral 
Tkeohffy  really  poisoned  the  very  fountains  of  morality. 
See  Jesuits  ;  Pascal.  The  abb^  Maynard  published 
in  1851  a  defence  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  their  casuistry, 
under  the  title  Let  Prorinciali  et  leur  refutation  (2  vols. 
8vo),  which  is  ably  reviewed  in  the  Christian  Remem- 


brancer  (July,  1852),  from  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing passage :  **  The  first  source  of  the  Jesuitical  casu- 
istry is  to  be  sought  in  the  inherited  habits  of  thought 
which  had  been  formed  in  the  Middle-age  schools. 
Conditions,  restrictions,  distinctions  multiplied,  of 
course;  but  so  did  the  authorities  and  decisions,  in- 
venting doubts,  extending  liberty,  and  taking  away 
scruples.  Its  next  cause  was  the  practical  need  of 
casuistry  (under  the  Romish  system) — the  endeavor 
to  fix  what  cannot  be  fixed — ^the  limit%  in  ever}'  possi- 
ble case,  of  mortal  sin.  Doubtless  moral  questions  are 
very  important  and  often  very  hard.  But  there  are 
endless  questions  on  which  no  answer  can  bo  given 
except  a  bad  one — which  cannot  be  answered  in  the 
shape  proposed  at  all.  We  may  think  it  wery  desinu 
ble  to  be  able  to  state  in  the  abstract,  yet  for  practical 
use,  the  extreme  cases,  which  excuse  killing,  or  taking 
what  is  not  our  own ;  but  if  we  cannot  get  beyond  de- 
cisions which  leave  the  door  open  for  unquestionable 
murders  or  thefts,  or  shut  it  only  by  vague  verbal 
restrictions,  unexplained  and  inexplicable,  about  *  pru- 
dence,*  and  *  moderation,^  and  *  necessity,^  and  ^gravity 
of  circumstances,^  it  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  of  casuistry,  which  seems  to  point  out  that, 
unless  we  can  do  better,  we  had  best  leave  it  alone. 
But  these  men  were  hard  to  daunt.  They  could  not 
trust  the  consciences  of  mankind  with  principles  of 
duty,  but  they  could  trust  without  a  misgiving  their 
own  dialectic  forms,  as  a  calculus  which  nothing  could 
resist.  The  consequence  was  twofold.  Their  method 
often  did  &il,  and  in  the  attempt  to  give  exact  formu- 
Iie  of  right  and  wrong  action,  the}-  proved  unable  to 
express  the  right  without  comprehending  the  wrong 
with  it.  From  all  evil  designs  the  leaders,  at  any 
rate,  may  be  safely  absolved ;  though  whether  they  did 
not  lose  their  sense  of  the  reality  of  human  action  in 
the  formal  terms  in  which  they  contemplated  it,  may 
be  a  question.  But,  though  the  design  of  corrupting 
morality  is  one  of  the  most  improbnllc  charges  against 
any  men,  the  effect  may  more  easily  follow,  even  where 
not  intended.  These  casuists  would  not  trust  the  in- 
dividual conscience,  and  it  had  its  revenge.  They 
were  driven  onward  till  they  had  no  choice  left  be- 
tween talking  nonsense,  or  what  was  worse.  They 
would  set  conscience  to  rights  in  minutest  detail,  and 
so  they  had  to  take  the  responsibility  of  whatever 
could  not  be  set  to  rights.  Nature  outwitted  them ; 
it  gave  up  its  liberty  in  the  gross,  and  then  forced 
them  to  surrender  it  again  in  detail.  And  thus,  at 
length,  under  the  treatment  of  compilers  and  abridg- 
ers,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  idea  of  authority 
which  deferred  to  opinions  on  the  same  rule  as  it  de- 
ferred to  testimony — exhibited  in  the  coarsest  brevity, 
and  with  the  affectation  of  outbidding  the  boldest  prece- 
dents— ^grew  up  that  form  of  casuistry  which  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  Escobars  and  Baunys ;  which,  professing  to 
be  the  indispensable  aid  to  common  sense,  envelops 
it  in  a  very  Charj'bdis  of  discordant  opinions ;  amid 
whose  grotesque  suppositions,  and  whimsical  distinc- 
tions, and  vague  yet  peremptory  rules,  bandied  about 
between  metaphysics  and  real  life,  the  mind  sinks  into 
a  hopeless  confusion  of  moral  ideas,  and  loses  every 
clew  to  simple  and  straightforward  action." 

The  principal  casuists  of  the  Roman  Church  are 
Yasquez  (f  1604),  Sanchez  (f  1610),  Suarez  (f  1617), 
Laymann  (f  1635),  Filliucius  (f  1622),  Bauny  (f  1649), 
Escobar  (f  1669),  Busenbaum  (f  1669).  Most  of  these 
names  are  immortalized  in  Pascal's  Provincial  Leiten 
(see  also  each  name  in  its  pro})er  place  in  this  Cyclo- 
paedia). See  also  Migne,  Dlctionnaire  de  cos  de  Con' 
science  (Paris,  1847,  2  vols.  4to).  The  books  of  so- 
called  Moral  Theology,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
are  generally  repertories  of  casuistry.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  of  late  are  Ligorio,  Theologia  Moralis 
(Paris,  1852,  6  vols.  12m o) ;  Gury,  Casus  Consc'entice 
(Lyons,  1866,  2  vols.  8vo). 

3.  Protestant  Casuistry, — ^The  Reformation,  of  course 
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bronght  tba  office  of  ancb  CMnUtry  to  ui  end.  "  The 
dedflloii  of  moTAl  qnecdoiu  was  left  to  each  mui^s  otd 
ooiucieDct  i  mod  bia  repoiuitdUtj  u  to  Ms  oim  monl 
ud  S[riiitiu1  conditiOD  could  no  longer  be  tnosferred 
to  otben.  For  himself  he  moit  abuiil  or  f«U.  He 
might,  iDdeed,  Bid  himHlf  b;  the  best  lights  which 
lbs  Chorch  conld  (ilpply — by  the  connsel  of  -wiser  and 
holier  Bervanti  of  God ;  and  be  irai  earncgtlj  enjoined 
to  seek  coonsel  of  God  himself  b;  hunt;  and  humble 
[vayei.  But  he  coBid  no  longer  lean  the  whole  weight 
of  his  doabti  and  his  aini  upon  his  father  confessor 
■Dd  bis  mother  Chatth.  He  most  ascertain  for  him- 
self what  is  the  trne  and  perfect  law  of  God.  Ha  coold 
no  longer  deriTe  hope  or  satisfiKtioD  from  the  coliec- 

■nlLoritj  of  men  fallible  and  tinfhl  like  himself.  Thos 
the  osuiitical  works  of  the  Bomaoists  loet  all  weight, 
and  almost  all  value,  in  Che  eyes  of  the  Reformed 
churches.  Indeed,  they  were  looked  npon,  and  Jostly, 
as  among  the  glaring  evidences  of  the  pervenions  and 
haman  inTentioni  by  which  the  truth  of  God  bad  been 
disfigured.  Bnt  even  after  the  sophistiy  and  the  moral 
perrersion  connected  with  casoistry  were  exploded, 
the  form  of  thst  science  was  preserved,  and  many  val- 
nable  moral  principles  in  conformity  lo  it  delivered. 
The  writers  of  the  Reformed  cbnrches  did  not  at  first 
attempt  to  substitote  anything  in  the  place  of  the 
casuistical  works  of  the  Romish  Church.  Besides  an 
aversion  to  the  subject  itself,  which,  as  remarked 
above,  they  naturally  felt,  they  were,  for  a  considera- 
ble period  after  the  Relbrniation,  fully  employed  upon 
more  urgent  objects.  If  this  hid  not  been  so,  they 
could  not  have  failed  soon  to  perceive  Uiit,  in  reality, 
moat  persons  do  require  eome  gnidince  for  their  con- 
sdences,  and  that  rules  and  precept*,  by  which  men 
may  strengthen  themselves  against  (he  temptationi 
which  elondthejndgmeDt  wbeD  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  special  cases,  are  of  great  value  to  every 
body  of  moral  and  Christian  men.  But  tbe  circum- 
stances of  the  times  compelled  them  to  give  their  eu' 
ergies  mainly  to  controversies  with  the  Romish  and 
other  adversaries,  and  to  leave  (o  each  men's  own 
tbonghts  the  regtdstion  of  bis  conduct  and  feelings." 
_Whewell,  JliiHny  0/  Moral  PhUotpig  in  Engtattd 
(Lend.  1852, 1  vol.  8vo,  p.  nviii  sq.). 

In  the  writings  of  the  early  reformers  (e.  g.  llelanc- 
thon  and  Cslvin)  there  may  be  found  moral  directions 
approaching  to  casuistry.  Bat  tbe  lirst  regular  trea- 
tise on  casuistry  in  the  Protestant  Church  was  Per- 
kins, nt  kHoU  TratfiM  of  Catet  ofContafKr,  dutin- 
guiiifd  into  Ant  Boola  (Load.  1602, 1606 ;  alto  in  his 
lrori.,Tol.ii,Lond.l617;  in  Utin,  Hanoy.  1603;  sod 
in  iViiTuut^icra,  Geneva,  1624).  SeePERKiKs.  He 
was  followed  by  Henr.  Alsledius  (Refonned),  Tlutiogia 
Canam,  in  IG21  (Hanover,  4to);  F.Balduinns,  Tract. 
de  Caiibia  Coiudenlia  (\'ilcmb.  1628,  4to;  Lips.  1681, 
llo);  AmesiuB  (Ames,  q.v,),Dt  ConKintia,  tjvt jure 
<t  CoMui  (Amet.  163U)  ;  Osiander,  Tkeoiogia  CantalU 
(TaliingeD,1680,  8vo).  For  otber  writers  on  casuistry 
in  the  Lutheran  and  BeTormed  churches,  see  ^Vslch.  | 
BiiiMheca  TheoIogKa,  vol.  ii,  cap.  vi.  In  the  Church 
of  England  we  find  bishop  Hall,  R/iolaliotu  and  Dtci-  | 
mom  ofdiari  pracHad  Caari  ofCaOKxvrt  (Loud.  1&49, , 
8to);  bisbapSanderBOn,A'iiKCiUMD/a)iunVi>ci!(Lon. 
don,  1678,  sm.  8vo1;  Jeremy  Taylor,  DtKlor  Dabilan- 
Iwn,  or  Suit  0/ CaatdoKt  (ITorii,  Heber's  edition, 
Toll,  sil-xiv).  To  casuistry  belongs  also  Baxter's 
Chrittian  Directory,  a  Sum  of  Pradietd  Tktnlogy  (fol. 
1673  ;  and  in  Baxter's  Practical  Worla,  voU.  ii-vi ; 
transt.  into  German,  Frsnkf.  IG93,  4to).  Dickson,  pro- 
fessor at  Edinburgh,  had  previously  published  HUro- 
pfuli™  Sacra  (Latin,  1656;  English,  1695),  a  work 
which  Baxter  lauds  highly.  There  is  still  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England,  a  profeseotship  of  Jforoi 
Theoiogs  or  Caiuittical  Dicimiy,  which  was  held  by  the 
Ute  Dr.  Whewell.  See  Whewell,  Lfctarrt  oi>  At  Hi- 
targ  of  Moral  Philotopi^  in  Engtand  (Land.  I8«3,  6to)  ; 
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Winer,  Thedlog.  Lktratur,  vol.  1,  j  xiii,  d. ;  Henog, 
lteaLE»eiUiipS^  ii,  GOT,  787;  Orme,  life  of  Ba^er, 
vol.li,ch.v;  Hagenbach,  rAeofiy.  fiiryt JtjNuSe,  }  M ; 
SUndlin,  GachidiU  der  Ihtol.  Wuieuchaflai,  i,  842  sq. ) 
Schweitzer,  in  Studitn  M.  KnUkrw,  1860,  p.  554 ;  Gasa, 
iu  IVgm'i  ZatidiTifl,  xii,  152  ;  Bickersteth,  Chritt.  8ta- 
daU,  p.  468. 

Casna  Reaerrfttl  (eattM  raerved),  in  the  Roman 
Church,  are  cases  of  sin  such  as  an  ordinary  confessor 
(q.  V.)  cannot  absolve,  bat  only  an  ecclesiastic  of  high 
tank,  or  one  specially  anthortied  by  the  pope  for  the 
purpose.     See  Cancmt  of  Trent,  seas,  xiv,  ch.  vii. 

Cat  (alXoupoc,  so  called,  accotriing  to  Phavorinus, 
Imn  wuvimg  if  laU),  an  animal  men^ned  only  in  Ba- 
rtuh  vi,  2S,  as  among  those  wUcb  defile  the  goda  of  the 


heathen  with  impimlty  (see  below).  They  are  alluded 
tt>,  however,  in  lira  Targum  (at  Isa.  xiii,  22 ;  Hos.  ix, 
6)  nnder  the  name  dtathil',  b«ni,  Arabic  cMayl^. 
Hartial  (xiii,  69)  makes  the  only  mention  of  ralta  in 
classical  writers.  Bochart  (ffi'enn.  ii,  206  sq.)  thinks 
that  by  the  word  b-i«X,  ti^rim',  in  Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxir. 
14 ;  Jer.  1,  89,  and  Psa.  Ixxiv,  14,  some  species  of  cats 
are  meant;  but  this  is  very  doubtful  (Hichaelis,£i(;ipf. 
p.  2086).  See  Beast.  The  Greek  aTXovfMC.  "  used  by 
Aristotle,  has  more  particular  reference  to  the  wild  cat 
'(/VZu  calus,  etc.).  Herodotus  (ii,  66)  uses  aiXoiipos 
to  denoU  the  domestic  animal ;  slmilariy,  Cicero  {Tiuc. 
v,  27,  78)  employs /e/ii;  but  both  Greek  and  Latin 
words  are  used  to  denote  other  animals,  apparently 
some  kinds  of  marten  (Monti).  The  context  of  the 
passage  in  Bamch  appears  to  point  to  the  domesticated 
animaL  Perhsps  the  people  of  Babylon  originally 
procured  the  cat  from  Epypt,  where  it  was  a  cipilal 
offence  to  kill  one  (Diod.  S'ic.  i,  83).— Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Animal  WoKsHir.  Tha  EgypOans  treated  it  as  a 
divinity,  under  the  denomination  of  Pathi,  the  Lunar 
Goddess,  or  Diana,  holding  every  domesticated  indi- 
vidual sacred,  embalming  it  sfter  desth,  and  often 
sending  it  for  uterment  lo  Bubistis  (see  Jablonski, 
Pamlk.  .£g.  ii,  66).  Tct  we  find  the  cat  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  canonical  books  as  a  domestic  animal. 
In  Bamch  it  is  noticed  only  as  a  tenant  of  pagan  tem- 
ples, where,  no  doubt,  the  fragments  of  sacrificed  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  attracted  vermin,  and  rendered  the 
presence  of  cats  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  neigh- 
boring nations,  they  all  had  domestic  cala,  derived, 
it  is  presumed,  from  a  wild  species  found  in  Kubia, 
and  first  descritwd  by  Ruppel  under  the  name  of  Fetii 
mamcidata.    Two  spedmens  ate  here  given  ftom  IbeM 
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pilatiogs :  one  cleuij  ■  eat )  the  other,  in  the  orlgiiul, 
ttgureA  le  catching  birdi,  acting  like  a  retrieva  for 
his  muter,  vho  in  fowling  in  ■  boat  (WilklnMii,  Anc, 
eg.  abridgm.  i,  S36,  237).  It  is  not  apparently  ■  cat, 
but  a  apecieH  of  yenmet  ot  paradozuruM^  ona  of  the  ge- 
nera before  liint^  at.  Both  are  Dcartj  allied  to  the 
celebnted  icAneumsii,  the  herpaitt  of  aathora,  the  mod- 
em iKnu,  vtlich  ia  avea  now  occaaionally  domestica- 
ted; it  diffeiB  in  mannen,  for  the  iirjiftlat  pWomw 
does  not  frequent  the  nplandii,  but  wHlingl}'  take*  the 
water.— Kitto,  t.  T.     See  Eovpt. 

GatsbaptlatB  (card,  agaiiul,  and  ^awTurrfir'),  a 
((eneral  Dame  aomatimee  uHid  to  deaignale  all  who 
den;  the  neceiaity  of  Cbilatian  baptism. 

Catacombs,  anbterraoean  places  of  burial,  gener- 
ally found  in  regions  of  aoft  and  easily  ezcaTated  rock, 
such  aa  granular  tofa.  The  oldest  are  in  Egypt  i  oth- 
ers are  lo  be  found  in  SjTia,  Ualta,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
South  Amiirica.  It  ie  likely  that  most  of  them  were 
originally  qoairies,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  need 
as  places  otborial  for  the  dead  or  as  hiding-places  ibr 
the  living.  When  the  word  catacombs  is  used  alone, 
it  apptiea  eenorally  (o  tboee  of  Rome,  the  soil  aroanij 
whicb  ci^  is  uodennined  In  various  place*,  and  the 
long  labyrinths  thna  farmed  are  "The  Catacombs," 
There  are  caCacambe  at  Naples  resembling  those  at 
Borne ;  and  also  at  Palermo  and  Syracuse.  This  arU- 
cle  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  Catacombs  of  Rome. 

I.  Tir  IConlCiitiiconif.— Tbedcrivatianoftbeword 
la  oncertJin.  Some  find  it  in  cnra,  (/«cn,  and  rufi^oc. 
mound,  iomh ;  others  In  coifidu,  So  ga  to  ilap ;  or,  as 
&Iarcbi(.lAinun.  p.  209),  LaC.  cumio,  part  of  d^cumjo,  I 
lie  down ;  others  in  card  and  nifiliit,  a  hoUom,  canot, 
n  from  the  resemblance  of  a  sarcophaicos  to  a  boat 
(Schneider,  Ltx.  Grac.,  s.  v.  riji/iij).  The  name  cata-_ 
combs  was  first  applied  to  the  undergroand  burial- 
pUces  in  the  sixth  century ;  before  that  date  they  were 
called  C7yp^(cpujrrai,  secret  places);  ctmeteria  (icocfiif- 
Tiipia,  sleeping-places). 

IT.  On|?Hio/fAe  Cofaconii.— It  is  likely  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  catacombs  were  originally  the  sand-pita 
and  quarries  from  which  building  materials  for  use  in 
lb:  city  had  been  taken.  As  the  Romans  burned  their 
dead  to  ashes,  they  did  not  buiy  underground  i  but  it 
Is  believed  that  the  bodies  of  slaves  and  of  executed 
criminals  were  aometimea  thrown  into  the  old  qoarries. 
Thia  view  waa  formerly  held  by  tha  chief  Roman  Catho- 
lic writers  on  the  Catacombs,  e.  g.  Busio,  Arin(;hi,  and 
Boldelli  ;  but  of  late,  since  the  publication  of  Padre 
Marchi's  f^'eat  work  on  the  monuments  of  Rome,  tho 
writers  of  that  school  object  to  this  origin  for  any  of 
the  catacombs,  and  call  it  a  Protestant  calumny  (e.  g, 
Bergier,  Zfe.  (fc  7»«*^,  t,  871).  BittProtestanUand 
Romanists  are  alike  intereetod  in  getting  at  historical 
truth ;  nor  would  eiUier  class  he  likely  to  stigmatiio 
the  early  Christians,  the  common  religious  ancettry  of 
all  believers.  The  Jews  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  re- 
tained the  custom  of  burying  their  dead  instead  of  burn- 
ing them  ;  and  they  probably  began  uting  catacomba 
In  the  vicinity  of  Rome  before  tho  time  of  Christ,  or 
Immediately  after.  In  the  16th  century  Bosio  discov- 
ered a  Jewish  catacomb  outside  of  the  ancient  Porta 
Pcrtaeneis ;  and  in  186!  another  waa  open«l  en  tbo  Via 
Appia,  ontaide  of  the  Porta  Capcna.      Ila  form  is  like 

Christian  symbols,  the  aeven-branched  candlestick  and 
other  Jewish  emblems  are  sculptured  on  the  slabs  that 
close  the  tombs.  The  EtTDSCanp,  centuries  before,  had 
made  use  of  rock-tombs  or  catacombs,  as  seen  atCivlta 
Castellana,  Falierl,  and  other  Etruscan  cities.  There 
Is  nothing  more  likely  or  nataral  than  that,  in  the  first 
persecutions,  the  Christians  should  have  buried  their 
dead  In  excavations  previously  made  by  Pagans ;  that 
they  should  afterwards  have  enlarj(ed  these  excava- 
tloDs ;  and,  finally,  tliat  they  should  have  made  new 
"--'-  -         "les,  in  tfio  lapse  of  time,  demand- 

n.— K 
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ed.  It  U  certain  that  in  the  catacombs  at  Naples  there 
are  ftonnd  tiers  of  tomba,  some  of  which  are  clearly  Pa- 
gan, and  have  Pagan  symbola  and  inscriptions,  while 
others  are  as  clearly  Chriatian.  The  argument,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  tha  theory  that  the  early  Christians 
theoiselves  excavated  all  the  catacomba,  ia  well  stated 
In  Hartjgny,  Did.  da  A  atiq.  Chrftienntt,  p.  118  et  seq. 
It  certainly  appears  settled  that  many,  If  not  moat  of 
the  existing  catacombs,  were  excavated  by  the  Chria- 
tians  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Their  dates  can  be 
approximately  ascertained  by  several  criteria  : 

1.  The  style  of  some  of  the  firesco  paintings  on  the 
walla  belongs  to  the  third  century,  or  even  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  second,  while  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
crypts  were  excavated  many  years  before  the  painting 

2.  Some  of  the  symbols  which  have  baen  discovered 
belong  to  tho  earliest  dates  of  tbe  Christian  history, 
and  Boma  of  the  coins  bear  the  effigy  of  Domitian 
(f  96),  and  even  of  earlier  emperors  j  other  inscrip- 
tlona  and  paintings  as  clearly  show  later  dates. 


arked  with  c< 


mong 


eleventbousand  epitaphs  in  Do  Boasi's  collection,  about 
three  hundred  range  from  A.D.  71  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  tth  century.  For  these  and  other  rsasonis  it  is  be- 
lieved that  tbe  origin  of  tbe  oldest  Christian  catacombs 
coincides  with  tha  dales  of  the  earliest  persecutions, 
e.  g.  that  of  Mere.  Martlgny  puts  in  a  much  more 
doubtful  argument,  drawn  ftam  tha  bnrial-place  of  St. 
Petar,  which,  as  he  says,  became  the  veritable  nucleai 
of  the  Vatican  catacomba.  It  la  probable  that  the  cat- 
ted before  the  Mh  century.  In  that  and  the  following 
century  no  new  catacomba  were  dug,  bnt  the  old  ones 
were  repalnd ;  walla  were  built  to  support  their  toofa, 
and  passagea  for  light  and  air  were  opened  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

III.  £My  IfKi—Tht  Catacomba  have  served  tbrea 
distinct  purposes: 

1.  Ai  phca  ofbarial. — These  underground  recepta> 
clea  consist  of  long  galleries,  with  transverse  corridon 
connecting  them.  These  passages  are  sometimes  reg- 
ular for  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  mnltiplication 
of  cross  alleys  and  branches  at  last  fbnns  a  labyrinth 
in  which  it  is  rash  to  venture  without  a  gtdde.  These 
galleries  and  corridors  are  of  various  lengths  and 
heights,  generally  seven  to  eight  feet  high,  and  three 
to  ^ve  wide.  The  roof  is  supported  by  that  part  of  the 
tufa  which  is  left  between  Ihe  paaaagea,  and  in  these 
walla  the  tombs  (/o«£')  are  excavated.  In  most  cases 
Is  Just  large  enough  for  a  single  corp<K- ;  in 
skeletons  have  been 


found.     The  number  of  graves  in 
thehelgbtoftbe  walli 


closed  np,  either  with  a 
sbb  of  nurble  (as  in 
Fig.  B)  or  with  large 
bricks  (as  in  Fig.  S). 
Inacriptiona  and  em- 
blems are  found  sculp- 
tured or  painted  on  i-auiPomi». 
many  of  the  slabs  (see  Fig.  8)   and  in 
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in  the  corrldon  and  pMSBgei,  tbere 
are  also  larger  apaces  (called  araaoUa),  tuTing  an  atch 
over  the  tomb,  or  over  a  urcophagas,  hollowed  out  of 
the  wall.  There  are  also  larger  sepnlchnl  cbamberi, 
called  cuhicuia,  of  Tarioua  Bhapas — square,  triangular, 
eemlcircplar,  etc.  These  were  donbtlew  fataily  vaulta ; 
their  wallB  are  full  of  eepareta  loeuU.  On  the  arch  in 
fhiDt  waa  a  bmily  insctiption  ;  e.  g.  on  one  found  in 
theCatacombaof  St.  Agneaia  the  tideCuAtcbiuiiZJofRt- 
lttUH.'  while  Che  separate  loaili  within  bad  their  indi- 

2.  At  Placet  o/Wonlup  in  Tima  of  PtrKBation  and 
TtoiAU. — Chambers  are  found  adapted  to  thia  purpoai 
game  capable  of  holding  a  small  asBembly  of  worBbii: 
pera,  and  othera  having  Toom  for  lint  a  few,  who  proti- 
■bly  went  there  to  commemorate  the  dead  buried  ii 

tbeae  crypts  to  the  upper  sir  aufflclent  to  let  in  light,  but 
commonly  they  were  illnmlnated  by  larope  auspended 
hy  UroDie  chains  from  the  roof.  CialemB  and  welta 
.d  in  them  which  at       '  " 


baptisi 


"The 


■upersl 
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:s  waa  paid  to  the  relica  of  martyrs 
haps  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  living  and  the 
dead  being  brought  into  so  close  contact  in  the  early 
ages,  and  to  the  necessity  of  the  same  place  being  used 
at  once  for  the  offices  of  devotion  and  forburial"  (Bur- 
ton,  Ecdtt.  Hilton),  p.  341).  In  later  times  churches 
were  built  over  the  entrances  to  the  chief  catacombs ; 
e.  g.  St.  Peter's,  over  those  of  the  Vatican ;  St.  Faul'f, 
over  those  of  St.  Lncina;  St.  Agnes,  over  the  cata- 
combs which  l>ear  her  name,  and  iti  which^  according 
to  tradition,  she  was  buried. 

S.  Ai  Placa  of  Rrfvgr.—lt  is  among  the  Roman 
traditions  that  Pope  Stephen  long  dwelt  in  the  Calc- 
comlif,  held  synods  tbetc,  und  was  flnnlly  killed  in  his 
episcopal  chair.  Even  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  under  Constantine,  the  Catacombs  served  for 
places  of  reniga  fbr  various  popes  In  times  of  trouble. 
Liberlns,  it  is  said,  lived  a  year  in  the  cemcttry  of  St. 
Agues;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  ccnt^^^-,  dur- 
ing one  of  the  many  disputes  for  the  pa[ta]  chair,  Boni- 
face coddealed  himself  in  one  of  the  catucomUs.  There 
ia  little  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  Christians  took 
refHigc  in  the  Catacombs  during  the  early  persecutions. 
A  Protestant  writer  remarks  that  lathe  preparation  of 
thoso  vast  caverns  wo  may  trace  the  presiding  care  of 
Providence.  "As  America,  discovered  a  fen  years 
before  the  Reformation,  famished  a  hiding-place  of  ref- 
uge (o  (he  Protestants  who  fled  from  ecclesiastical  in- 
toloriinop,  so  the  catacombs,  reopened  sliortly  before 
the  I  inli  of  our  Lord,  supplied  shelter  to  the  Christians 

ond  and  tliird  centuries.  When  the  Gospel  was  first 
propagated  in  the  imperial  city  its  adherents  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  lower  clsases ;  and,  for  reaaons  ofwhich 

to  have  been  soon  very  generally  embraced  by  the 
quarrymen  and  sand-diggera.  It  isprobablc  that  many 
were  condemned  to  labor  in  those  mines  ss  a  punish- 
ment for  having  embraced  Christianity  (sec  Lee's  Thrtt 
Leclura.  Dublin,  p.  SB;  Haitbnd's  Ckvrch  in  lU  Cala- 
cimbt,  p.  U.  Dr.  Maidand  visited  Rome  in  1841,  but 
hia  Inspection  of  the  Lapidaiiao  Gallery  seems  to  have 
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been  regarded  with  extreme  Jealousy  by  the  aatholl- 
ties  there).  Thus  it  was  when  persecution  raged  in  the 
capita!  i  the  Christian  felt  himself  comparatively  safe 
in  the  catacomlis.  The  parties  in  charge  of  them  were 
his  IViends;  they  could  give  him  seaaonable  intlmMion 
of  the  approach  of  danger,  and  among  these  '  decs  and 
caves  of  the  earth,'  with  countless  places  of  Ingress  and 
egress,  the  officers  of  government  must  have  attempted 
in  vain  to  overtake  a  fugitive"  (Killen,  The  Amtnt 
CiUnA,  p.  3fi0). 

IV.  Number  ami  Extent  of  the  CWacomii.— The  ao- 
tnal  Dumber  of  catacombs  has  never  been  accurately 
known.  Aringhi,  followed  by  other  writers,  gave  the 
number  as  high  as  sixty,  but  without  proof.  De  Ros- 
si's list  gives  forty-two,  only  twenty-sii  of  which  are 
extensive,  while  five  date  after  the  peace  secured  for 
the  Church  under  Constantino,  mostly  within  a  circle 
of  three  miles  from  the  modem  walls;  the  most  re- 
mote being  that  of  St.  Alexander,  about  sEit  miles  on 
the  Via  Xomentana.  It  was  formerly  held  that  the 
catacombs  around  Rome  were  connected  together  In  a 
vast  system,  but  De  Ross!  has  sbown'tiiat  there  is  no 
such  connectioQ.  The  most  remarkable  catacombs  are 
onllielfftbankot\he'l\bei-^  vis.  the  catacombs  of  Sts. 
Julius,  Valenlinus,  BasilU,  Gianutus,  PriscilU,  Brigl- 
da,  Agnes,  Hippolytus,  Peter,  and  Marcelliaus,  etc. 
On  the  Via  Appia  are  tiie  extensive  caUcomhs  of  Pro- 
textatus,  CallistuB  (not  far  fh>m  the  latter  is  on  inter- 
esting Jewish  catacomb,  discovered  in  IFIGS),  Sis.  Ke- 
reus  and  Achilleus,  and  others.  On  the  right  hank 
theroarefewcatacombsof  interest  except  those  of  the 
Vatican.  Tradition  flies  upon  this  as  the  Fpct  where 
St.  Peter  was  buried;  and  in  the  belief  of  this  tradi- 
tion the  church  of  St.  Peter  was  built  on  the  neigh- 
boring hill.  The  modem  cemetery  of  the  Vatican  is 
.over  the  more  ancient  one,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule.  The  number  of  bodies  deposited  in  the  cata- 
innot,  of  course,  be  accurately  ascertained. 


larch  i  estimi 
calcu 


millioi 


from  carefully-gathered  data,  tl 
the  total  length  of  all  the  galleries  known  to  exiFt  near 
Rome  is  967,800  yards,  eqnal  to  about  6S0  milep,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  this  vast  range  has  been  explored. 
V.  Iiacrijiioiu  and  Si/mbvli. — For  a  specific  account 
of  the  inscriptions  and  symbols  of  the  Catacombs,  see 
the  articles  Inbcriptionb;  Symbolibh.  The  collec- 
tions of  the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran  contain  multi- 
tudes of  these  remaini-,  which  can  now  be  studied  la 
De  HossI's  laierfpionn  Chrittiana  Vriit  Roma  (If  61), 
and  In  other  works  named  at  tho  end  of  Ihle  article. 
On  most  of  the  slabs  Lt  found  the  Constantinian  mono- 
gram of  Clirist  -^  ,  or  n  ;JJ  <u.  Tho  sculptures  and 
painUnjis  arc  either  liit^tnricnl  or  symbolical.  Among 
the  former,  tioAt  the  Old  TesUment,  arc  the  fell  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  Noah  in  the  ark,  tho  sacriflce  of  Abra- 
ham, Moses  striking  the  rock,  the  stor}- of  JonsF.  Dsniel 
in  the  lions'  den,  the  three  Israelites  In  the  furnace,  tho 
ascent  of  Elios,  etc.  From  the  New  Testament,  the 
Nativity,  the  adoration  of  the  Vagi,  the  change  of 
water  Into  wlae,  the  multiplication  of  loaves,  the  hesl- 
ing  of  the  cripple,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  Christ  enter- 
ing Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  Peter  denying  Christ,  between 
'  'S;  thearTestorreter,Pilate«ashingbishands; 
nsUncH  (on  a  sarcophagus),  the  soldiers  crown- 
Lord  in  inockerj-,  bul  a  garland  ofjfoiceis being 
substituted  for  the  crown  of  tiioms.  Ho  Cmrifiiion 
occurs  among  the  remains ;  niH-  does  tho  Virgin  Mary 
or  St.  Peter  appear  before  the  fourth  century. 

"  Turning  to  the  purely  symbolic,  we  find  most  fre- 
quently introduced,  the  Iflmb  (later  appearing  witbtbe 
nimbus  round  its  head),  and  the  various  other  forms  In 
which  faith  contemplated  tiie  Redeemer,  namely,  the 
good  shepherd,  Orpheus  charming  wild  animals  with 
his  hTe.  the  vine,  the  ohve.  the  rock,  a  light,  a  col- 
umn, a  fountain,  a  lion  ;  and  we  may  read  seven  poetin 
lines  by  Pope  Damasus  eaumeiating  all  the  titles  M 
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symbols  referring  to  the  same  divine  personality,  com- 
prising, besides  the  above,  a  king,  a  giant,  a  gem,  a 
gate,  a  rod,  a  hand,  a  house,  a  net,  a  vineyard.  Bat, 
among  all  others,  the  symbol  most  fireqaently  seen  is 
the  fish.  See  Ichthus.  We  find  also  the  dove  for 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  for  beatified  spirits  generally ;  the 
stag,  for  the  desire  after  baptism  and  heavenly  tratli ; 
candelabra,  for  illumination  through  the  Gospel;  a 
ship,  for  the  Church — sometimes  represented  sailing 
near  a  light-house,  to  signify  the  Church  guided  by 
the  source  of  all  light  and  truth ;  a  fish  swinmiing 
with  a  basket  of  bread  on  its  back,  for  the  eucharistic 
sacrament;  the  horse,  for  eagerness  or  speed  in  em- 
bracing divine  doctrine ;  the  lion,  for  martyr  fortitude, 
or  vigilance  against  the  snares  of  sin  (as  well  as  with 
that  higher  allusion  above  noticed) ;  the  peacoclc,  for 
immortality ;  the  phoenix,  for  the  resurrection ;  the 
hare,  for  persecution,  or  the  perils  to  which  the  faith- 
ful must  be  exposed ;  the  cocic,  for  vigilance — ^the  fox 
being  taken  in  a  negative  sense  for  warning  against 
astuteness  and  pride,  as  the  dove  (besides  its  other 
meanings)  reminded  of  the  simplicity  becoming  to  be- 
lievers. Certain  trees  also  appear  in  the  same  mystic 
order :  the  cypress  and  the  pine,  for  death ;  the  palm, 
for  victory ;  the  olive,  for  the  fruit  of  good  works,  the 
lUstre  of  virtue,  mercy,  purity,  or  peace ;  the  vine,  not 
only  for  the  encharist  and  the  person  of  the  Lord,  but 
also  for  the  union  of  the  faithful  in  and  with  liim" 
(Hemans,  in  Contemp.  Remew^  Sept.  1866). 

As  to  the  spirit  of  the  inscriptions  and  symbols,  two 
things  are  to  be  noticed :  1.  Their  entire  opposition  to 
the  Pagan  spirit.  2.  Their  almost  entire  freedom  from 
the  later  Romanist  errors.  As  to  the  first,  the  inscrip- 
tions on  Pagan  tombs  are  remarkable  for  their  painful 
exhibition  eitiier  of  despair  or  of  rebellion  against  the 
Divine  will ;  for  instance,  one  taken  from  the  right- 
hand  wall  of  the  Lapidarian  gallery:  *'  Caius  Julius 
Maximus,  (aged)  two  years  erndfioe  months,  0  relents 
ie8$/brttmef  who  delightest  in  cruel  deaths  why  is  Maxi- 
mus so  8t{ddenly  snatched  from  mef  He  who  lately  used 
to  lie  joyful  on  my  bosom,  7%m  gtone  now  marks  his  tomb 
— behold  his  mother."  In  the  Christian  inscriptions,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  expressions  of  hope,  peace, 
resignation,  but  nothing  of  despair,  hardly  even  sor- 
row. *'*yivis  in  Deo,' most  ancient  in  such  use; 
'  Vive  in  fttemo  ;*  *  Pax  spiritu  tuo  ;*  *■  In  pace  Domini 
dermis,*  frequently  introduced  before  the  period  of 
Constantine*s  conversion,  but  later  falling  into  disuse ; 
'  In  pace*  continuing  to  be  the  established  Christian 
formula,  though  also  found  in  the  epitaphs  of  Jews ; 
while  the  '  Yixit  in  pace,'  very  rare  in  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, appears  commonly  among  those  of  Africa  and 
of  several  French  cities,  otherwise  that  distinctive 
phrase  of  the  Pagan  epitaph,  *  Vixit*  (as  if  even  in  the 
records  of  the  grave  to  present  life  rather  than  death 
to  the  mental  eye),  does  not  pertain  to  Christian  termi- 
nology" (Hemans,  1.  c). 

As  to  the  other  point,  the  freedom  fh)m  later  Roman 
doctrines  and  superstitions,  we  take  the  following  pas- 
sago  from  Rillen  {The  Ancient  Churchy  p.  351  sq.) : 
"  These  witnesses  to  the  faith  of  the  early  Church  of 
Rome  altogether  repudiite  the  worsliip  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  for  the  inscriptions  of  the  Lapidarian  Gallery, 
all  arranged  under  the  papal  supervision,  contain  no 
addresses  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord  (Maitland,  p.  14). 
They  point  only  to  Jesus  as  the  great  Mediator,  Re- 
deemer, and  Friend.  Farther,  instead  of  speaking  of 
masses  for  the  repose  of  souls,  or  representing  departed 
believers  as  stQl  to  pass  through  purgatory,  the  inscrip- 
tions describe  the  deceased  as  having  entered  immedi- 
ately into  eternal  rest  'Alexander,*  says  one  of  them, 
'  is  not  dead,  but  lives  beyond  the  stars,  and  his  body 
rests  in  this  tomb.'  *  Here,*  says  another,  *  lies  Pauli- 
na, in  the  place  of  the  blessed.*  *  Gemella,*  says  a 
third,  *  sleeps  in  peace.'  'Aselus,*  says  a  fourth, 
*  sleeps  in  Christ'  (Maitland,  pp.  33,  41,  43, 170).  On 
a  third  point,  viz.  celibacy,  we  gather  the  following 


testimony  from  the  tombs.  Hippolytus  tells  nt 
{PhUosophumenOf  lib.  ix)  that,  during  the  episcopate 
of  Zephyrinus,  Callistus  was  *  set  over  the  cemetery.* 
This  was  probably  considered  a  highly  important  trust, 
as,  in  those  perilous  times,  the  safety  of  the  Christians 
very  much  depended  on  the  prudence,  activity,  and 
courage  of  the  individual  who  had  the  charge  of  their 
subterranean  refuge.  The  new  curator  seems  to  have 
signalized  liimself  by  the  ability  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  appointment ;  he  probably 
embellished  and  enlarged  some  of  tiiese  dreary  caves ; 
and  hence  a  portion  of  the  Catacombs  was  designated 
'the  cemetery  of  Callistus.'  Hippolytus,  led  astray 
by  the  ascetic  spirit  beginning  so  strongly  to  prevail 
in  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  was  op- 
posed to  all  second  marriages,  so  that  he  was  sadly 
scandalized  by  the  exceedingly  liberal  views  of  his 
Roman  brother  on  the  subject  of  matrimony ;  and  he 
was  so  ill-informed  as  to  pronounce  them  novel.  *■  In 
his  time,'  says  he  indignantly,  'bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  though  they  had  been  two  oi^  three  times 
married,  began  to  be  recognised  as  God's  ministers; 
and  if  any  one  of  the  clergy  married,  it  was  deter> 
mined  that  such  a  person  should  remain  among  the 
clergy  as  not  having  sinned*  {Philotophumena,  lib.  ix. 
Tertullian  corroborates  the  charge  of  Hippolytus,  De 
PtuUcitiaf  cap.  1).  We  cannot  tell  how  many  of  the 
ancient  bishops  of  the  great  ci^  were  husbands.  We 
know,  however,  that,  long  after  this  period,  married 
bbhops  were  to  be  found  almost  everywhere.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  mart^Ts  in  the  Diocletian  persecution 
was  a  bishop  who  had  a  wife  and  children  (Eusebius,  lib. 
viii,  c.  9).  Clemens  Romanus  speaks  as  a  married  man 
(Ep,ad  Cor,  §  21).  But  the  inscriptions  in  the  Catacombs 
show  that  the  primitive  Church  of  Rome  did  not  impose 
celibacy  on  her  ministers.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
monument '  To  Basilns,  the  presbyter,  and  Felicitas,  his 
wife  ;*  and  on  another  tombstone,  erected  about  A.D. 
472,  or  only  four  years  before  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  there  is  the  following  singular  record :  '  Petro- 
nia,  a  deacon's  wife,  the  type  of  modesty.  In  this  place 
I  lay  my  bones :  spare  your  tears,  dear  husband  and 
daughters,  and  believe  that  it  is  forbidden  to  weep  for 
one  who  lives  in  God'  (Maitland,  p.  191-193 ;  Arin- 
ghi,  i,  421, 419).  '  Here, '  says  another  epitaph, '  Susan- 
na, the  happy  daughter  of  the  late  presbj-ter  Gabinns, 
lies  in  peace  along  with  her  father'  (Aringhi,  ii,  228 ; 
Rome,  1651).  In  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  of  the  Vatican 
there  are  other  epitaphs  to  the  same  effect." 

The  doctrinal  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  Cata- 
combs are  also  treated  in  two  articles  in  tho  Jievue 
Chretienne  (15  Mai,  1864 ;  15  Juin,  1864),  by  Roller,  who, 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  conformation,  etc.  of  tho 
Catacombs,  and  of  their  tombs,  chapels,  etc. ;  of  tho 
inscriptions,  of  the  paintings,  and,  finally,  of  tho  sar- 
cophagi, with  their  sculptures,  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions:  The  use  of  the  Catacombs  as  places  of 
worship  dates  from  the  3d  centur}"-;  the  substitution 
of  the  altar  for  the  communion-table  dates  fh>m  tho 
4th.  The  Episcopal  Cathedra  appears  at  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  6th  ccnturj'.  No  specifically  Romanist 
doctrine  finds  any  support  in  inscriptions  dating  before 
the  4th  century.  We  begin  to  trace  signs  of  saint- 
worship  in  tho  5th  century.  Tho  first  idea  of  the 
transmission  of  power  from  Christ  to  Peter  dates  from 
the  latter  part  of  tho  5th  to  tho  beginning  of  the  6th, 
and  even  then  Peter's  figure  does  not  appear  armed 
with  the  kej'S,  as  in  tho  later  symbolism.  Finally, 
Protestantism  has  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to 
lose,  from  the  most  thorongh  study  of  the  remains 
gathered  with  so  much  care  from  tho  Catacombs  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

VI.  Later  History  and  lAterattfre, — 1.  Middle  Age, — 
After  the  6th  century  no  additions  seem  to  have  been 
made  to  the  Catacombs.  After  a  corridor  or  passage 
was  filled,  it  appears  to  have  been  blocked  up  with 
stone.     The  irruption  of  the  barbarians  seems  to  coin- 
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eide  with  the  disuse  of  the  ancient  cemeteries  as  burial- 
places,  and  they  fell  into  neglect  and  ruin.  Pope  Paul 
I  (f  767)  removed  the  bones  of  many  martyrs  and  so- 
called  saints  from  the  Catacombs,  and  distributed  them 
among  churches  and  monasteries.  But  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs  continued  to  be  objects  of  reverence,  and 
pilgrimages  were  made  to  them,  especially  to  those  of 
8t.  Sebastian,  over  which  a  church  had  been  built,  and 
which  remained  accessible.  The  Crusaders  thronged 
the  subterranean  corridors,  and  carried  off  bones  of  the 
dead  in  such  numbers  that  the  popes  denounced  the 
act  as  a  crime  for  which  the  penalty  should  be  excom- 
munication. 'With  these  exceptions,  the  Catacombs 
may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  entirely  forgotten  for 
several  centuries.  Their  ingresses  became,  for  the 
most  part,  unknown  even  to  the  clergy ;  and  one  of 
the  earliest  records  of  their  being  visited  in  later  ages 
is  found  in  the  names  of  Raynuzio  Famese  (father  of 
Paul  III)  and  others,  marked  by  an  inscription  in  the 
Catacombs  of  St.  Callistus,  of  date  1490. 

2.  Modem  Scientific  Exphratum, — In  1578  a  Domin- 
ican named  Alphonse  Ciacconio,  learning  that  a  ceme- 
tery (St.  Priscilla's)  had  been  opened  on  the  Salarian 
Way,  made  a  partial  exploration  of  it,  and  gave  de- 
signs of  sculptures,  etc.  found  in  it.  About  1590  he 
was  joined  by  a  young  Frenchman  named  Wingb.  But 
Antonio  Bosio  (f  1600)  was  the  real  founder  of  the  mod- 
em study  of  the  Catacombs.  He  devoted  to  it  thirty 
years  of  labor,  the  fhiits  of  which  appeared  only  after 
his  death,  in  Roma  Sotterranea,  compiled  from  Bosio*  s 
MSS.  by  Severano,  an  Oratorian  priest  (Roma,  1632, 1 
vol.  fol.),  and  subsequently  another  Oratorian,  Arin- 
ghi,  brought  out,  with  additions,  the  same  work  in  Lat- 
in (Rome,  1651, 2  vols.  fol. ;  Cologne,  1659, 2  vols.  fol.). 
The  worics  of  Bosio  and  Aringhi  were  like  a  revelation 
to  the  learned  world,  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  ar- 
chsBoIogical  studies.  In  1702  appeared  Fabretti's  In- 
ecrqttiones  Antiqva,  and  in  1720  CimiUri  dei  Santi  Mar- 
tin, by  Boldetti,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years*  labor.  The 
ScuUure  e  Piiture  Sacre  (Sacred  Sculptures  and  Paint- 
ings from  the  Cemeteries  of  Rome,  8  vols,  fol.%  by  Botr 
tari  (1737-54),  is  a  very  valuable  and  fully  illustrated 
work,  using  Bosio's  materials,  and  even  his  copper- 
plates. Original  sketches  of  sculptures  from  the  Cat- 
acombs are  given  by  D*Agincourt,  ffittoire  d'art  par 
lea  Monwnenis  (Paris,  1811-23, 6  vols.  foL).  But  in  the 
eighteenth  century  little  was  done  for  the  exploration 
or  illustration  of  the  Catacombs,  and  it  is  only  since 
1820  that  the  research  has  been  carried  on  in  a  really 
scientific  way,  and  the  honor  of  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
Jesuit  padre  Giuseppe  Marchi,  whose  MonumenH  Prim- 
itivi  delUArte  ChrisUane  (Roma,  1844,  70  plates,  4to)  is 
confined  wholly  to  the  topography  and  architecture  of 
the  Catacombs.  It  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
second  volume  on  the  paintings,  and  a  third  on  the 
sculptures.  The  French  government  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  publishing,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  the  finel3'-illustratGd  work  of 
Perret,  Ijcs  Catacombea  de  Rome  (Paris,  1852-8, 6  vols, 
fol.),  a  work  of  more  artistic  than  original  scientific 
value,  but  yet  exceedingly  valuable  for  study.  The 
5th  volume  gives  480  Christiain  inscriptions,  careAiUy 
reproduced.  But  all  previous  works  are  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  those  of  Chevalier  G.  B.  di  Rossi,  who 
has  given  many  years  to  personal  research  in  the  Cat- 
acombs (aided  by  his  brother  Michele  di  Rossi),  and 
whose  Roma  SotterraneOj  of  which  vol.  i  appeared  in 
1866  (4to,  with  Atlas  of  40  plates),  will,  when  comple- 
ted (in  8  vols.),  make  the  study  of  the  Catacombs  easy, 
without  a  personal  visit  to  Rome.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished (under  the  patronage  of  Pius  IX)  InscripHonet 
Christiana  urbis  Roma  (1861,  vol.  i,  fol.),  containing 
the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Rome  anterior  to  the  6th 
century.  Among  minor  works  are  Northcote  (Rom. 
Cath.),  The  Roman  Catacombe  (London,  1859,  2d  ed. 
12mo) ;  Maitland,  Church  in  the  CatacomU  (Lond.  1847, 
2d  ed.  8vo) ;  Kip,  The  Caiacombs  of  Rome  (N.  Y.  1854, 


12mo) ;  Bellermann,  Aelt,  ehrietliche  BegraJbtdeattaUen 
u.  d.  Katacomben  tu  Neapel  (Hamb.  1839).  See  also 
Murray,  Handbook  of  Rome,  §  85 ;  Schaff,  Church  Hia. 
i,§98;  ^mxiuX,Mu»ieCkri^end^RomeQsiRev,d,Deux 
Mondei,  15  Jnin,  1868) ;  Jehan,  Diet,  dee  Origines  du 
Chriitia$dme^  p.  212  sq. ;  Martigny,  Diet, dee  Aniiqwiee 
ChriL  p.  106  sq. ;  Lecky,  Binary  ojf  Rationalism,  i,  216 
sq. ;  English  Review,  v,  476 ;  Edinbur^  Rev,  vol.  cix, 
p.  101;  voL  cxx,  p.  112  (Am.  ed.);  Bouix,  Theologie 
des  Caiacombee  (Arras,  1864).  See  Crypts;  Locu- 
Lus;  Inscriptions;  Symbolism. 

Catafalco  (Ital.  a  scaffold),  or  CATAFALQUE,  a 
temporaiy  cenotaph  of  carpentry',  intended  to  represent 
a  tomb,  and  with  decorations  of  sculpture,  and  painting 
or  upholstery.  It  is  employed  in  funeral  ceremonies 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  especially  in  Ital3'. 

Cataldns,  bishop  of  Tarentum,  a  saint  of  the  Ro- 
man calendar.  According  to  one  account,  he  was  born 
in  Ireland,  and  came  to  Italy  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury. Marvellous  stories  of  miracles  and  wonders  are 
connected  with  his  birth  and  history  in  the  Tarentine 
traditions.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginirale,  ix,  141 ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  supplem.  p.  808  ;  Acta 
Sanctorum,  t.  ii,  Mail,  p.  569. 

CataphxyglanB,  a  name  anciently  given  to  the 
Montanists,  because  Montanus  first  published  his  opin- 
ions in  a  village  of  Mysia,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia. 
See  Montanists. 

Catechetical  InBtniotioii.  See  Catechetics  ; 
Catechism. 

Catechetical  Schools.  See  Antioch  and  Al- 
EXANDRiA  (Schools  of). 

Catechetics,  Catechization.  Catechetics  is 
that  part  of  the  science  of  theology  which  treats  of 
catechetical  religious  instruction  (under  Church  au- 
thority), both  with  regard  to  theory  and  practice.  It 
belongs  to  the  department  of  Practical  Theology. 

1.  Nctme  and  Scope. — The  term  is  derived  from 
KaTiix^*»fi  to  sound  out  aloud ;  to  sound  into  one's  ears ; 
and  hence,  in  N.  T.,  to  instruct  oraUy  (1  Cor.  xiv,  19 ; 
Gal.  vi,  6,  et  al).  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  applies  to  all 
kinds  of  oral  instruction  ;  but  its  derivatives,  in  later 
use,  acquired  a  special  appli(|ition  to  instruction  given 
to  proselytes  seeking  baptism.  Still  later,  the  same 
terms  came  to  apply  to  elementary  instruction  in  Chris- 
tianity, whether  given  to  proselytes  seeking  baptism, 
or  (and  this  chiefiy)  to  baptised  children  in  the  Church. 
The  act  of  giving  such  instruction  is  called  catechizing, 
or  catechization.  The  person  instructing  is  called  a 
catechist  (q.  v.) ;  the  persons  taught  are  called  catC" 
chumene  (q.  v.) ;  the  substance  of  the  instruction  (in 
later  times  a  small  book)  is  called  The  Catechism  (q.  v.). 
It  belongs  to  Catechetics,  as  a  branch  of  theology,  to 
treat  of  all  these  heads ;  but,  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, we  treat  the  three  latter  in  separate  articles,  in 
their  alphabetical  order. 

2.  History. — ^Tbe  science  of  Catechetics,  as  such,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  until  after  the 

I  Reformation.     But  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  gave 

I  rise  to  oral  instruction  in  Christianity  from  the  very 

beginning,  and  to  the  subsequent  development  of  this 

instruction  into  a  systematic  branch  of  Church  activity, 

we  find  indications  of  Catechetics  at  all  periods. 

(1.)  Before  the  Reformation, — The  first  teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  was  necessarily  oral,  and  partly 
homiletical,  partly  catechetical.  But  we  find  no  men- 
tion in  the  K.  T.  of  catecbists  as  Church  functionaries. 
In  the  second  century  we  find  mention  of  catechirts 
and  catechumens  (e.  g.  in  the  Clementines,  q.  v.).  Un- 
der the  catechetical  system  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
catechumens  were  taught  the  Ten  Commandments,  a 
creed,  or  summary  confession  of  faith,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  with  suitable  expositions ;  but,  prior  to  bap- 
tism, the  nature  of  the  sacraments  was  carefully  con- 
cealed. SeeAscANiDisciPLiNA;  Catechumen.  The 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (q.  v.)  not  only  mention  the 
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catechamens,  but  fix  three  yean  as  the  period  of  in- 
straction  (viii,  82).  See  Alexandria;  Aivtioch 
(ScnooLB  of).  In  Gregory  of  Nysaa's  (f  894)  \6yoQ 
KarnxnTtKbc  6  /uyac  (ed.  Knbfaiger,  Monac  1886),  and 
in  Cj'ril  of  Jeroaalem's  (f  386)  Kan^x^f cc  (Catecheti- 
cal discooTseB),  we  find  catechetical  instruction  for  both 
proselytes  and  newly-baptized  penons.  Augustine 
wrote  a  tract,  Be  CcU^ckuandiB  rwdibtu  (opp.  ed,  Bened, 
t.  vi).  After  the  Church  had  become  established,  and 
its  increase  was  obtained  by  the  birth  and  baptism  of 
children  rather  than  by  conversions  from  heathendom, 
the  idea  of  catechetical  instruction  passed  fh>m  being 
that  of  a  preparation  for  baptism  to  being  that  of  a  cul- 
ture of  baptized  children.  When  confirmation  became 
general,  cateclietical  instruction  began  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  it  that  it  had  formerly  done  to  baptism.  In 
the  missions  to  heathens,  in  the  Middle  Age,  it  became 
usual  to  baptize  converts  at  once,  and  the  ancient  cate- 
chumenate  fell  into  disuse.  Nor  was  great  attention 
given  to  tlie  catechizing  of  baptized  children  in  the 
Roman  Church  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  the 
confessional  took  the  place  of  the  Catechism.  See 
Catechism.  The  names  of  Bruno^  bishop  of  WOrz- 
burg  (11th  century),  Hugo  de  St.  Victore,  Otto  of 
Bamberg,  and  John  Gerson,  are  to  be  mentioned  as 
active  in  restoring  catechetical  instruction.  The  Wal- 
den8es,Wicliffites,  and  other  reforming  sects  gave  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  On  the  Waldensian  Catechbm, 
see  Zezschwltz,  Kateddtmen  der  Waldemer  tmd  Bdhm, 
Bmder  (Erlangen,  1888) ;  JaMOckerfdr  deui9cke  The- 
oloffUy  ix,  %  885. 

(2.)  Smee  the  JRefomuUion, — As  the  Reformation  was 
a  revival  of  religion  for  the  human  intellect  as  well  as 
for  the  heart,  it  natundly  followed  that  the  training  of 
children  soon  came  to  demand  new  methods,  or  the 
restoration  of  old  methods,  of  grounding  them  in  the 
fiiith.  Luther  was  the  fother  of  modem  catechetics, 
both  by  the  Catechisms  (q.  v.)  which  he  himself  pre- 
pared, and  by  the  writings  in  which  he  explained  Cate- 
chetics and  gave  an  impulse  to  their  pursuit  The 
principal  points  of  Luther's  Catechisms  are  the  Deca- 
logue, the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments (1529).  Luther,  with  true  insight,  however, 
taught  that  catechization  should  not  merely  include 
the  hearing  of  a  recitation  from  the  book,  but  also  an 
explanation  and  an  application  of  it  to  the  hearts  of  the 
pupils  (see  prefaces  to  his  larger  and  smaller  Cate- 
chisms, and  also  BrOstlein,  Luther^s  Einjhtst  avf  das 
VolksKkuliDften,  etc.,  Jena,  1852).  Calvin  also  pub- 
lished Catechisms  (1586, 1541),  and  in  the  preface  to 
the  CcUechumus  Eeeles.  Geneveruii  he  gave  his  views  of 
the  nature  and  design  of  Catechisms  and  of  catechet- 
ical instruction  at  length.  He  defines  the  Catechism 
to  be** formula  erndiendi  pueros  in  doctrina  Christi'' 
(August!,  Corput,  Ubrvr,  Sifmbolicor.  p.  460-484).  The 
Reformed  churches  generally  followed :  e.  g.  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  (1568)  for  the  German  Reformed ; 
the  Church  of  England  Catechism  (1558, 1572),  etc.  The 
Helvetic  Confession  (Jbreuu  et  sin^plex)  makes  catechiza- 
tion a  duty  of  positive  obligation  in  the  Church  :'*... 
pastores,  qui  jnventutem  mature  et  diligenter  cate- 
chlsant,  prima  fidei  fundamenta  jacientes,  explicando 
Decalogum  mandatorum  Dei,  Symbolam  item  Aposto- 
lorum,  Orationem  quoque  Dominicam,  et  Sacramento- 
mm  ntionem,  cum  aliis  ejus  generis  primis  principiis, 
et  religionis  noetrsB  capitibus  pnecipuis"  (Caput  xxiv). 
See  also  the  prefoce  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
(Augusti,  Lib,  8gmh.  532  sq.),  and  the  article  Cate- 
chism. In  Germany,  after  the  fervor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period  had  passed,  and  the  scholastic  theologians 
reigned,  the  catechetiosl  instruction  degenerated  into 
a  mere  formal  routine  of  preparation  for  confirmation, 
and  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  this  result  appears  to  be  inevitable 
where  baptismal  regeneration  is  believed,  and  confii^ 
mation  is  made  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Spe- 
ner  and  the  Pietists  gave  new  life  to  catechetical  in- 


struction by  connecting  it  with  spiritual  teaching  and 
life  (see  Hurst,  History  of  JiationaUtm,  p.  90 ;  Thilo, 
Spener  alt  KaUduty  Beri.  1840).  The  Church  of  Rome 
was  compelled  to  follow  the  Reformers  in  catechetical 
instrnction;  the  Catechitmut  Romanvs  (1566)  became 
the  basis  of  numerous  Catechisms-vthose  of  Canisiup, 
Bellarmitt,  Bossuet,  and  Flenry  attaining  the  widest 
circulation.  As  any  bishop  can  authorize  a  Catechism 
for  his  diocese,  the  Romanists  have  now  a  great  varie- 
ty, and  they  are  stall  increasing  (see  Theolog,  Qaartal- 
tehrift,  1863,  p.  448). 

The  theory  of  catechization  in  the  Protestant 
Church  grew  up  gradually  from  the  germs  in  Lu^ 
ther's  teaching,  through  the  period  of  decay  and  dry 
scholasticism,  and  finally  shot  up  into  full  bloom  in 
Pietism.  Its  principles  are,  1.  That  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church,  stamped  with  its  authority,  shall  be  used 
in  instruction ;  2.  That  the  instruction  is  not  Socntic, 
i.  e.  does  not  aim  to  draw  out  what  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  but  rather  to  convey  revealed  truth  to  the 
mind  in  a  way  which  it  can  appreciate  and  under- 
stand ;  8.  That  while  the  pupil  is  to  learn  the  words  of 
the  Catechism  by  heart,  the  teacher  is  to  explain  and 
illustrate  them  from  the  Bible,  and  to  enforce  them  on 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  catechumen — i.  e.  cate- 
chization is  to  be  not  merely  didactic,  but  practical. 
It  is  farther  well  settled  that  the  Catechism  of  each 
particular  church  should  be  taught  to  the  children  of 
that  church  (1)  by  parents  or  guardians  in  the  family ; 
(2)  by  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  who  should  always 
be  a  constant  catechist ;  and  (8)  by  the  pastor,  whose 
catechization  should  not  only  be  a  test  of  the  proficien- 
cy of  the  children  under  home  and  Sunday-school  in- 
struction, but  should  include  exhortation,  illustration, 
and  application  also.  It  was  one  of  Spener's  glories 
that  he  introduced  public  catechization ;  and  the  pas- 
tor who  fails,  at  fixed  times,  to  catechize  the  children 
in  presence  of  the  congregation,  loses  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  Christian  culture  within  the  sphere 
of  Church  life. 

Dr.  Ashbel  Green  (Lecturtt  on  the  Shorter  Cate~ 
diism,  vol.  i),  in  his  Introductory  Lecture^  thus  speaks 
of  the  advantages  of  catechization :  **  The  catechetic- 
al or  questionary  form  of  reli|^ous  summaries  renden 
them  most  easy  and  interesting  to  children  and  youth, 
and,  indeed,  to  Christians  of  all  ages  and  descriptions. 
For  myself,  I  have  no  reluctance  to  state  here  publicly 
what  I  have  frequently  mentioned  in  private,  thst  in 
the  composition  of  sermons  one  of  the  readiest  and  l)est 
aids  I  have  ever  found  has  been  my  Catechism.  Let 
me  add,  farther,  that  long  observation  has  satisfied  me 
that  a  principal  reason  why  instruction  and  exhorta- 
tion from  the  pulpit  are  so  littie  efficacious,  is,  that 
they  presuppose  a  degree  of  information,  or  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  divine  rev- 
elation, which,  by  a  great  part  of  the  hearers,  is  not 
possessed,  and  which  would  best  of  all  have  been  sup- 
plied by  catechetical  instruction.  It  is  exactly  this 
kind  of  instruction  which  is  at  the  present  time  most 
urgentiy  needed  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  of  our  con- 
gregations. It  is  needed  to  imbue  eifectually  the 
minds  of  our  people  with  *'  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God,  "to  indoctrinate  them  soundly  and  sys- 
tematically in  revealed  truth,  and  thus  to  guard  them 
against  being  •*  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine," as  well  as  to  qualify  them  to  join  in  the  weekly 
service  of  the  sanctuary  with  full  understanding,  and 
with  minds  in  all  respecU  prepared  for  the  right  and 
deep  impression  of  what  they  hear." 

The  duty  of  catechization  is  enjoined  in  the  laws  of 
almost  all  branches  of  the  Chureh.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  by  Canon  59,  "  every  parson,  vicar,  or  curate, 
upon  every  Sunday  and  holydaj*,  before  evening  pray- 
er, shall,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  examine  and  in- 
struct the  youth  and  ignorant  persons  of  his  parish  in 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  articles  of  the  belief,  and 
in  the  Lord*8  Prayer ;  and  shall  diligentiy  hear,  in- 
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struct,  and  teach  them  the  Catechism  set  forth  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  all  fathers,  mothers, 
masters,  and  mistresses  shall  cause  their  children,  serv- 
ants, and  apprentices,  which  have  not  learned  the  Cate- 
chism, to  come  to  the  church  at  the  time  appointed, 
obediently  to  hea^  and  to  be  ordered  by  the  minister 
until  they  have  learned  the  same.  And  if  any  minis- 
ter neglect  his  duty  herein,  let  him  be  sharply  reproved 
upon  the  first  complaint,  and  true  notice  thereof  given 
to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  of  the  place.  If,  after  sub- 
njittiug  himself,  he  shall  willingly  offend  therein  again, 
let  him  be  suspended.  If  so  the  third  time,  there  be- 
ing little  hope  that  he  will  be  therein  reformed,  then 
excommunicated,  and  so  remain  until  he  be  reformed. 
And  likewise,  if  any  of  the  said  fathers,  mothers,  mas- 
ters, or  mistresses,  children,  servants,  or  apprentices, 
shall  neglect  their  duties  as  the  one  sort  in  not  causing 
them  to  come,  and  the  other  in  refusing  to  learn,  as 
aforesaid,  let  them  be  suspended  by  their  ordinaries  (if 
they  be  not  children),  and  if  they  so  persist  by  the 
space  of  a  month,  then  let  them  be  excommunicated. 
And  by  the  rubric,  the  curate  of  every  parish  shall 
diligently,  upon  Sundays  and  bolydays,  after  the  sec- 
ond lesson  at  evening  prayer,  openly  in  the  church,  in- 
struct and  examine  so  many  children  of  the  parish  sent 
unto  him  as  ho  shall  think  convenient,  in  some  part  of 
the  Catechism.  And  all  fathers  and  mothers,  masters 
and  dames,  shall  cause  their  children,  servants,  and 
apprentices  (who  have  not  learned  their  Catechism)  to 
come  to  the  church  at  the  time  appointed,  and  obe- 
diently to  hear,  and  be  ordered  by  the  curate,  until  such 
time  as  they  have  learned  all  that  therein  is  appoint- 
ed for  them  to  learn."  These  careful  rules,  however, 
have  become  nearly  a  dead  letter.  In  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  xxviiith  Canon  (of  1832)  enjoins 
that  '*  the  ministers  of  this  Church  who  have  charge  of 
parishes  or  cures  shall  not  only  be  diligent  in  instruct- 
ing the  children  in  the  Catechism,  but  shall  also,  by 
stated  catechetical  lectures  and  instruction,  be  diligent 
in  informing  the  youth  and  others  in  the  doctrines, 
constitution,  and  liturgy  of  the  Church."  The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  makes  it  the  '*  duty  of  preach- 
ers to  see  that  the  Catechism  is  used  in  Sunday-schools 
and  families,  to  preach  to  the  children,  and  to  publicly 
catechize  them  in  the  Sunday-schools  and  at  public 
meetings  appointed  for  that  purpose"  (Discipline ^  part 
V,  §  2).  **  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  each  preacher, 
in  his  report  to  each  Quarterly  Conference,  to  state  to 
what  extent  he  has  publicly  or  privately  catechized  the 
children  of  his  charge"  (part  ii,  chap,  ii,  §  17).  *' At 
the  age  of  ten  years,  or  earlier,  the  preacher  in  charge 
shall  organize  the  luiptized  children  of  the  church  into 
classes,  and  appoint  suitable  leaders,  male  or  female, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  meet  them  in  class  once  a 
week,  and  instruct  them  in  the  nature,  design,  and  obli- 
gation of  baptism,  and  the  truths  of  religion  necessary 
to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation"  (part  i,  ch.  ii,  §  2). 
The  Presbyterian  Church  makes  catechizing  **one  of 
the  ordinances  in  a  particular  church"  (FormofGoo' 
ernmaUj  ch.  vii),  and  enjoins  the  duty  in  its  Directory 
for  Worship^  ch.  i,  §  6 ;  also  ch.  ix,  §  1 :  "  Children 
bom  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church,  and  dedi- 
cated to  God  in  baptism,  are  under  the  inspection  and 
government  of  the  Church,  and  are  to  be  taught  the 
Catechism,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er." In  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church  each  pastor  is 
bound  to  expound  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  the 
Classis  is  bound  to  see  that  *' the  catechizing  of  children 
and  youth  are  faithfully  attended  to"  {Cangtiiutum^  ch. 
i,  art.  iii,  §  8).  The  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed 
churches,  not  only  by  their  traditions,  but  also  by 
Church  law,  are  bound  to  fidelity  in  catechization. 

3.  JJlerature, — ^The  science  of  Catechetics  was  treated 
by  Hyperius,  De  CaUcken  (1570;  ed.  Schmidt,  Helmst. 
1704,  8vo);  Dietrich,  Jfutitt.  Cateclut.  (IQIS) ;  Alstedi- 
us,  Theologia  Catechetica  (Hanover,  1616,  4to) ;  Ram- 
bach,  WohlunUrridUeter  Catechet  (Jena,  1727,  and  Lips. 


1786, 8vo).  Dr.  Watts  gave  an  impetus  to  Cateehettcft 
by  his  Discourte  on  Inttruction  by  Caieckitm  (London, 
1728 ;  WorU,  ed.  of  1812,  vol.  v),  in  which  he  explained 
the  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  gave 
two  smaller  Catechisms.  A  thorough  work  on  this 
branch  of  theology,  in  English,  is  yet  a  desideratum. 
The  relation  of  the  Catechism  and  of  catechetical  in- 
struction to  the  Church  and  to  baptism  has  not  been 
made  so  prominent  in  the  English-speaking  churches 
as  in  the  German.  On  minor  points,  especially  relat* 
ing  to  the  ancient  Church,  Bingham  and  other  English 
writers  have  done  well.  Both  for  the  history  and  the- 
ory' of  Catechetics  in  general,  our  chief  references  must 
be  to  German  writers.  Among  them  are,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  Langemack,  Historia  Catechetica 
(8  vols.  1729-40);  Walch,  EinleUung  in  die  caieeho- 
tische  Higtoritj  etc.  (1752) ;  Kocher,  Einleitvng  indiecO" 
iechetiscke  Theoloffie  (1752);  the  same,  Kat.  G€9chichie  d, 
pdpstlichm  A'tVcAe  (1753);  the  same,  Kat  Gtach»  d,  re/, 
Kirche  (1756) ;  the  same,  Kat,  Ge$ckichU  d,  Waldenter, 
u.  a.  Sedan  (1768— the  four  books  ccmstituting  a  body 
of  Catechetical  science).  Of  more  or  leas  Rationalistic 
tendencies  are  the  following:  Schuler,  Getchichte  det 
kat,  JUUgianmnierrickU  vnter  den  Protettanten  bis  1762 
(Halle,  1802) ;  Graffe,  Lehrbuch  der  allgem,  Katechetik 
(on  Kantian  principles,  Gotttng.  1799, 8  vols. ;  1805, 1 
vol.);  Gr&ffe,  Grundriss  der  aUgem,  KatecheHk  (1796, 
8vo).  Of  the  same  school :  Schmid,  KcUechet.  Hand- 
buck  (Jena,  2d  ed.  1799-1801) ;  MUller,  Lehrbuch  d,  Ka- 
techetik (Altona,  2d  ed.  1822,  8vo).  More  evangelical, 
but  yet  resting  on  the  Kantian  philosophy  in  its  Fich- 
tean  form,  is  Daub,  Lehrbuch  der  Katechetik  (Frank- 
fort, 1801,  8vo) ;  and  more  practical  are  Schwarz,  Ka- 
Uchetik  (Giessen,  1819,  8vo) ;  Hamisch  (Halle,  1828) ; 
Hoflfmann,  Katechetik  (184 1).  Since  the  modification  of 
German  theology  through  Schleiermacher's  influence, 
a  still  better  class  of  works  has  appeared,  among  which 
are  Palmer,  Evangel,  Katechetik  (1844;  4th  ed.l856, 
8vo) ;  Kraussold,  Katechetik  (1848) ;  Plato,  Lehrbuch  d. 
Katechetik  (Leipz.  1858, 12mo);  Puchta,  J/andbuch  der 
prakt,  Katecheee  (1854) ;  Zezschwitz,  System  der  christ' 
UchMrchlichen  Katechetik  (Lpz.  1864-66,  2  vols.  8vo, 
the  fullest  treatise  on  the  subject,  but  not  yet  finished). 
In  books  of  practical  theology,  Catechetics,  of  course, 
is  treated  in  its  place.  Among  Roman  Catholic  writ- 
ers we  name  Galura,  Grundsatze  d,  wahren  Katechese 
(Freiburg,  1795) ;  Winter,  Katechetik  (Landshut,  1816, 
8vo);  Gruber;  MuUcr;  and  especially  Hirscher,  Ka- 
techetik (1831,  4th  ed.  Tubing.  1840),  whose  compre- 
hensive  mind  grasped  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
but  especially  in  its  true  relations  to  the  pastoral  work. 
Among  writers  in  English,  see  Cannon,  Pastoral  The- 
ology, Lecture  xxxi;  Baxter,  Reformed  Paetor ;  Yinet, 
Pastoral  Theology;  Baxter,  The  Teaching  of  Families 
{Practical  Works,  vol.  xix) ;  Orme,  Life  of  Baxter,  ii, 
140  sq. ;  Gilly,  Uorm  Catechetica  (London,  1828,  8vo) ; 
Doddridge  On  Preaching,  Lecture  xvii ;  Farindon,  Ser- 
mons, iv,  201 ;  Quarterly  Peview,  March,  1848 ;  Prince- 
ton Review,  xxi,  59 ;  Evangelical  Review,  i,  221 ;  Arden, 
Manual  of  Catechetical  Instruction  (High-church ;  Lon- 
don, 1851, 12mo) ;  Green,  Ashbel,  Lectures  on  (he  Shorter 
Catechism  (Phila.  1841,  2  vols.  8vo);  Alexander,  A., 
Duty  of  Catechetical  Instruction  (Presbyter.  Tract  Soc.) ; 
Ramsay,  Catechetical  Instruction  (Church  of  England ; 
Lond.  1851, 18mo) ;  Aids  to  Catechetical  Teaching  (Lend. 
1843, 12mo) ;  Bather,  Art  of  Catechizing  (revised  by  nu- 
thor,  N.  Y.  1847).  Catechetical  hinta  may  be  found  in 
many  books  on  Sunday-school  and  Bible-claiis  teach- 
ing ;  in  periodicals,  such  as  The  Catechumen* s  Reporter 
(Lond.) ;  and  in  the  various  expositions  of  the  differ- 
ent Church  Catechisms.  Also  Clarisse,  Encycloptrdia 
Theologica,  §  99;  Siegel,  Handbuch  der  christ,-kirch, 
AlterthUmer,  i,  840  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Encyklop&die,  §  99; 
Pelt,  Theolog,  Encyklopadie,  §  103;  Herzog,  ReaUEn- 
cyklopddie,  vii,  441 ;  Winer,  Thedog.  IMeratur;  Welch, 
BibUotheca  Theologica,  vol.  i,  ch.  iv. 

Cateohiam  (in  the  ecclesiastical  sense),  a  book  of 
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Cliristian  inBtniction,  put  forth  under  the  anthorily 
of  the  Church,  for  the  oral  instruction  of  children  and 
proseljtes.  Generally,  at  the  present  day,  the  Cate- 
chism is  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 

1.  Tka  name  Catechian, — ^The  name  is  derived  from 
Karrjx-^j*  (see  Catechetics,  1).  In  its  existing  sense 
It  probably  iHriginated  with  Luther.  In  the  early  ages 
the  catechumens  (q.  t.)  were  taught  the  Creed,  the 
Lord^s  Prayer,  and  certain  rudiments  of  doctrine  (Bing- 
ham, Oriff.  EceUs.  bk.  z,  ch.  i,  §  6).  Cyril  (f  386) 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (f  394)  wrote  what  would  now 
in  substance  be  called  Catechisms,  as  did  Augustine 
(f  430)  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  See  C  atec  het- 
ics.  But  in  Augustine's  use,  the  word  Catechism 
means  the  act  of  preparatory  instruction  through  which 
the  catechumens  went  before  baptism.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  Kero  of  St.  Gall  (8th  century)  published  the 
Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  in  German,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  and  ignorant  people.  Wicliffe  also 
did  the  same  in  English,  adding  the  Decalogue.  But 
Luther  first  gave  the  name  Catechism  (1526)  to  tho 
sum  of  Christian  knowledge  made  up  for  elementar}" 
instruction  into  a  book.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  term  '*  Catechism'*  had  been  used  by  the  Wal- 
denses  before  Luther's  time  in  the  same  sense.  See 
Zezschwitz,  Die  Kakdusmen  der  WcUdenaer  und  6dA- 
miscken  Br&der  (Erlangen,  18fi3, 8vo). 

II.  The  principal  Catechunu, — 1.  Lutheran. — In  1620 
Luther  publish^  his  first  Short  Catechism,  containing 
a  short  form  of  the  Creed,  the  Commandments,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer ;  but  his  experience  of  the  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  people  in  reli^ous  things,  especially  as 
seen  by  him  in  his  visitations  of  1527,  led  him  to  pre- 
pare Larger  and  Smaller  Catechisms,  which  afterwards 
found  a  place  among  the  symbolical  books  or  stand- 
ards of  the  Lutheran  churches.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  Hase,  LUni  Symbolici  Eccka*  LtUherana  (Lips.  1846), 
where  a  brief  sketch  of  their  history  is  given ;  also  in 
Francke,  Ub.  Symb,  Eccks,  iMtheranm  (Lips.  1847). 
Translations  in  German  and  English  are  abundant. 
The  Cateddsmm  Major  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy  and  schoolmasters,  the  Minor  for  the  use  of 
the  people  and  the  children.  The  Formula  Concordia 
calls  these  Catechisms  *^  quasi  laicornm  Biblia,  in  qui- 
bus  omnia  ilia  breviter  comprehendnntur  quss  in  sacra 
Scripture  fusius  tractantur"  (Pars  I,  §  5 ;  also  Pars  II, 
§  8).  The  Smaller  Catechism  is  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer ;  the  Larger  is  not.  The  contents  of 
the  Smaller  are :  Prefiuse ;  Chap.  I.  The  Decalogue ; 
Chap.  II.  The  Apostles'  Creed;  Chap.  III.  The  Lord's 
Prayer;  Chap.  IV.  The  Sacrament  of  Baptism ;  Chap. 
T.  The  Lord's  Supper;  Appendix  1.  Morning  and 
Evening  Devotion ;  App.  2.  Blessing  and  Grace  at  Ta- 
ble ;  App.  3.  The  Home  Table  (containing  a  brief  sum- 
mazy  of  ethics).  This  arrangement  of  topics  is  fol- 
lowed also  in  the  Larger  Catechism  (omitting  the  ap- 
pendices), but  more  amply  treated.  The  German 
churches  still  use  Luther's  Catechism  generally,  but 
not  without  opposition.  See  Zezschwitz,  Syttepi  der 
ehriiUieh4eirchlKhen  KaUdietik  (Leipzig,  1864, 1866,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  Nitzsch,  PrakL  Theol,  II,  i,  191,  and  Jahr^ 
bueherfur  deuische  Theoloffie,  x,  II,  895  sq.  For  the 
various  editions  of  Luther's  Catechisms,  and  the  works 
written  upon  them,  see  Walch,  Bibliotheca  TheohgicOj  i, 
452  sq. ;  Winer,  theol.  Liieratur^  pt.  xi,  pt.  xxvii. 

2.  .Rp/brmed.— (1.)  Geneva  Catechism. — Calvin  drew 
up  a  Catechism  in  French  in  1636;  in  Latin,  1538  (the 
Catechitmus  Genevensis).  This  was  revised  and  pub- 
lished in  French  in  1541,  and  in  Latin,  1545.  Its  heads 
are,  1.  Doctrine,  or  Truth  (the  Apostles'  Creed) ;  2. 
Duty  (the  Decalogue) ;  3.  Prayer  (Lord's  Prayer) ;  4. 
The  Word ;  5.  Tho  Sacraments.  Appended  is  a  form 
for  public  prayer  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments (see  Calvini  Operas  Geneva,  1617,  vol.  xv,  p.  12 
sq. ;  Angusti,  Corpus  Ubr.  Sjfmbolicor,  460  sq.).  It  was 
speedily  translated  into  other  languages,  and  adopted 
in  the  Beformed  churches  of  Switzerland,  France,  Eng- 


land, Scotland,  Hungary,  and  the  Netherlands.  As 
late  as  1578  it  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  England.  See  K5cher,  KaUckU,  Gesch, 
der  reform.  Kirehe^  Jena,  1766,  8vo,  210  sq. ;  Bonar, 
Catechisms  of  the  Sootti^  Reformation  (Lend.  1866). 

(2.)  Beidelberff.—Thc  most  important  of  the  Reform- 
ed Cateciiisius  is  that  of  Heidelberg,  compiled  by  Cas- 
par Olevianus  and  Zacharias  Ursinus,  at  tho  request 
of  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Frederick  III,  and  pub- 
lished at  Heidelberg  in  1562.  After  its  approval  by 
the  Synod  of  Dort  (q.  v.),  it  became  one  of  the  symbol- 
ical books  of  the  Beformed  Church  of  Holland,  as  well 
as  of  the  German  Beformed  Church.  It  may  bo  found 
in  Latin  in  Augusti,  Ubr.  Symbolicor.  632  sq. ;  in  Eng- 
lish in  many  separate  editions.  The  best  English  ver- 
sion is  the  Tercentenary  (N.Y.  4to,  1868) ;  the  best  Ger- 
man ed.  is  that  of  Schaff  (Phila.  1866, 18mo).  In  view 
of  the  special  importance  of  this  Catechism,  it  is  treated 
in  a  separate  article.    See  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

3.  Church  of  England. — Wo  give  the  following  ac- 
count from  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer^  chap,  v : 

'*  Previously  to  1661  the  Catechism  was  inserted  in 
the  Order  of  Confirmation.  The  title  in  the  Prayer- 
books  of  Edward  VI  and  Elizabeth  was,  Confirmaiionj 
tcherein  is  contained  a  Catechism  for  Children ;  and  in 
1604,  r^e  Order  of  Confrmaiion^  or  laying  on  of  hands 
upon  children  hapOtedy  and  able  to  render  an  account  of 
th^r  faith,  according  to  the  Catechism  following ;  with  a 
farther  title  to  the  Catechism  itself,  tfMt  is  to  say,  An  In- 
struction to  be  learned  of  every  Child  before  he  be  brought 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Bishop.  The  insertion  in  the 
prayer-book  of  such  an  authorized  exposition  of  the 
elements  of  the  Christian  faith  and  practice  belongs  to 
the  Beformation.  English  versions  and  expositions 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  had  existed  in  early 
times.  But  immediately  before  the  Reformation,  it  ap- 
pears that  these  elements  were  by  no  means  generally 
known.  The  origin  of  the  rubrics  about  catechizing 
may  be  referred  to  the  injunctions  issued  in  1536  and 
1688  (Strype,  Ecd.  Mem.  Ben.  Vlfl,  i,  42),  which  or- 
dered the  curates  to  teach  the  people  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er, the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  sentence 
by  sentence,  on  Sunda3rs  and  holydays,  and  to  make 
all  persons  recite  them  when  they  came  to  confession 
(Burnet,  Hist.  Bef.  iv,  101,  ed.  Nares  [Records,  book  iil, 
No.  xi]).  As  soon  as  a  book  of  service  was  prepared,  a  * 
Catechism  was  placed  in  it,  that  the  exposition  of  these 
Christian  elements  might  not  depend  on  the  care  or 
ability  of  the  curates.  This  manual  still  remains  in 
the  Prayer-book,  with  only  a  few  verbal  alterations, 
and  the  addition  of  an  explanation  of  the  sacraments 
in  1604.  The  composition  of  this  latter  part  is  gener- 
ally attributed  to  bishop  Overall,  who  was  tho  prolo- 
cutor of  the  Convocation,  and  at  that  tune  dean  of  St. 
Paul's.  It  was  added  by  royal  authority,  *  by  way  of 
explanation,'  in  compliance  with  the  wish  which  the 
Puritans  had  expressed  at  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court  (Cardwell,  Conf  p.  187),  and,  with  two  emenda- 
tions, was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Convocation  and 
Parliament  in  1661. 

**  An  intention  was  formed,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth,  to  have  also  another  authorized  Cate- 
chism for  the  instruction  of  more  advanced  students, 
and  especially  those  in  public  schools,  touching  the 
grounds  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  original  of  this 
work  is  ascribed  to  Poynet  (Orig.  Lett.  [Park.  Soc.] 
Ixxi,  Cheke  to  BuUinger,  June  7, 1558),  who  was  bishop 
of  Winchester  during  Gardiner's  deprivation.  It  was 
published  in  Latin  and  in  English  in  1558,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  approval  of  Cranmer,  and  also 
of  the  Convocation  which  sanctioned  tho  Articles  in 
1552  (see  it  reprinted  in  bishop  Randolph's  Enchiridion 
Theologiatm,  vol.  i.  Both  the  English  and  Latin  edi- 
tions are  reprinted  in  liturgies,  etc.,  ofEdw.VI  [Park. 
Soc.]).  It  seems,  however,  that  this  was  not  consider- 
ed quite  satisfactory ;  nor  was  it  able  to  supplant  tho 
many  similar  compilations  of  the  foreign  Reformers, 
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which  were  adopted  by  many  teachers,  and  occasioned 
much  complaint  as  to  the  want  of  a  uniform  system  of 
religious  instruction  (see  Hardwick's  Hist.  oflKeArti- 
eles^  p.  108  sq.).     Of  foreign  Catechisms  there  were 
the  Catechism  of  Erasmus  (1547),  ordered  to  be  used  in 
Winchester  College  and  elsewhere ;  the  Smaller  and 
Larger  Catechisms  of  Calvin  (1538  and  1546),  that  of 
(Ecolampadius  (1545),  Leo  Judas  (1558),  and  more  es- 
pecially BuUinger  (1669).     Even  in  1578,  when  the 
exclusive  use  of  Nowell's  Catechisms  had  been  enjoin- 
ed in  the  canons  of  1571,  those  of  Calvin,  Bullinger, 
and  others  were  still  ordered  by  statute  to  be  used  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  (see  Cardwell,  Doc.  Ann.  i, 
800,  note).     Hence  it  was  agreed  by  the  bishops  in 
15^  that,  besides  the  Catechism  for  children  who  were 
to  be  confirmed,  another  somewhat  longer  should  be 
devised  for  communicants,  afld  a  third,  in  Latin,  for 
schools.    It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  Dean  Nowell 
was  employed  upon  such  a  Catechism,  taking  Poynet*8 
as  his  groundwork ;  so  tliat  it  was  completed  before 
the  meeting  of  Convocation  (Nov.  11, 1562),  by  which 
it  was  approved  and  amended,  but  not  formally  sanc- 
tioned, apparently  because  it  was  treated  as  part  of  a 
larger  design,  which  was  not  realized,  viz.  to  publish 
NowelVs  Catechism,  the  Articles,  and  JewelFs  Apology 
in  one  book  '  by  common  consent  to  be  authorized,  as 
containing  true  doctrine,  and  enjoined  to  be  taught  to 
the  youth  in  the  universities  and  grammar-schools 
throughout  the  realm.'     The  Catechism,  therefore,  re- 
mained unpublished  until  1570,  when  it  was  printed  at 
the  request  of  the  archbishops,  and  appeared  in  several 
forms,  in  Latin  and  in  English.   The  Larger  CalecMsm^ 
in  Latin,  intended  to  be  used  in  places  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, is  reprinted  in  Bp.  Randolph's  EncMrid.  Tkeo- 
lofficumj  vol.  ii.     Its  title  is  *  Catechismus,  sivo  jNrima 
institutio,  disciplinaque  pietatis  Christianie,  latine  ex- 
plicata.'    In  the  same  year  it  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Norton.    Also  an  abridgment  of  it,  called  the 
Shorter  or  the  Middle  Catechism,  was  prepared  by 
Nowell  for  the  use  of  schools.     He  also  published  a 
third,  called  the   Smaller  Catechism,  differing  but 
slightly  from  that  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
It  is  probable  that  Overall  abridged  the  questions  and 
answers  on  the  Sacraments  Arom  this  Catechism  (see 
Churton's  lAfe  o/Nofcell,  p.  188  sq. ;  Lathbury,  Hiat. 
qfConvoc.  p.  167  sq.).'*    Cranmer's  Catechism  was  re- 
printed, London,  1829, 8vOb 

Among  the  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Cate- 
chism are,  Nicholson  (Bp.),  An  Expotttion  of  the  Gate- 
ehitm  of  (he  Church  ofEnglmid  (2d  ed.  Oxf.  1844, 8vo) ; 
Beveridge  (Bp.),  Church  Catechiam  Explained  (12mo) ; 
Nixon  (F.  R.),  Lectures,  Hietoricalj  Doctrinal,  and  Prac- 
tical, on  the  Catechitm  of  the  Church  of  England  (8d  ed. 
Lond.  1847,  8vo);  Fitzgerald  (A.  D.),  Short  Lectures  on 
the  Church  Catechism  (12mo) ;  James  (J.),  A  Comment 
on  the  Chwrch  Cafet^ism  and  Occasional  Offices,  or  the 
Mother's  Help  (Lond.  1842, 12mo) ;  Seeker  (Arp.),  Lec- 
tures on  the  Church  Catechism  (12mo) ;  Burnet's  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Church  Catechism,  (8vo).  John  Wesley  says 
of  it :  *^Our  Church  Catechism  is  utterly  improper  for 
children  of  six  or  seven  years  old"  {Works,  N.  Y.  ed. 
vu,  170). 

4.  Presbyterian  Church.  — <-  The  Westminster  Cate- 
chisms, with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  con- 
stitute the  standards  or  symbolical  books  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches.  They  were  prepared  by  commit- 
tees of  the  Westminster  Assembly ;  the  Shorter  Cat- 
echism was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  No- 
vember 5,  1647;  the  Larger,  April  5,  1648;  and  b}' 
resolution  of  September  15, 1648,  the  Catechisms  were 
ordered  printed  hy  atUhoritg,  for  public  use.  The 
shorter  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  Isr^cr,  but  the 
latter  is  an  expansion  of  the  former.  They  were  l)oth 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1648.  The  Shorter  Catechism  *'  has  been, 
and  still  is,  in  almost  universal  use  among  Presbyte- 
rians speaking  the  English  language,  and  to  a  consid- 


erable extent  among  Independents  and  Congregation* 
alists  both  in  Britain  and  America.  In  Holland,  also, 
a  translation  of  it  has  been  much  used.  It  is  very 
generally  regarded,  by  those  whose  doctrinal  views 
are  in  accordance  with  it,  as  an  admirable  compend  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty.  The  authorship  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly's  Catechisms  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  debate,  or  at  least  the  authorship  of  the 
first  drafts  of  them,  it  being  admitted  that  they  were  . 
prepared  with  great  care  by  committees  of  the  Assem- 
bly. But  the  probability  appears  to  be  that  their  au- 
thorship is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  these  committees, 
and  that,  like  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
they  are  thus  the  result  of  the  joint  labors  of  many. 
From  discoveries  recently  made  by  Dr.  M*Crie,  it 
seems  probable  that  at  least  the  plan  or  scheme  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Palmer" 
(Chambers,  s.  v.). 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  Catechisms ;  the 
latest  are  those  of  the  Prednfterian  Board  ofPidtlica- 
tion  (Philadelphia).  They  teach  the  Calvinistic  the- 
ology. Among  the  many  commentaries  on  the  Cat- 
echisms, we  name  Green  (Ashbel),  Lectures  on  the 
Shorter  Catechism  (Phila.  1841,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Belpage, 
Exposition  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism  (Lond.  2  vols. 
12mo);  Fisher,  Exposition  of  the  Assembly's  CcUechism 
(Lond.  1849, 12mo) ;  Patcrson,  The  Shorter  Catechism 
(Lond.  1841, 12mo);  Vincent,  The  Catechism  Explained 
(Lond.  1848,  18mo);  Boyd,  The  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism  (N.  Y.  1849, 18mo). 

5.  The  Methodist  Church.— In  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Church,  in  England,  the  Catechisms  in  use  are 
three,  arranged  in  gradation,  for  pupils  of  difllerent 
ages,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Wctson.  They  are  printed 
as  The  Wesleyan  Method'st  Catechisms.  For  many  years 
these  Catechisms  were  used  also  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United'  States,  together  with  A 
Short  Scriptural  Catechism,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  J, 
Edmondson  (?).  In  1648  the  General  Conference  or- 
dered the  preparation  of  a  Church  Catechism,  which 
was  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kidder  (then  Sun- 
day-school Editor),  who,  with  the  aid  of  other  divine?, 
prepared  a  series  of  Catechisms  which  were  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1852.  They 
are  published  as  Catechisms  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  No.  1,  2,  8  (New  York,  Methodist  Book  Room). 
The  series  does  not  consist  of  three  separate  Cate- 
chisms, but  of  one,  in  three  stages  of  development,  the 
language  of  the  basis  being  unchanged  in  the  different 
numbers  of  the  series.  No.  1  is  the  Catechism ;  No. 
2  is  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  numerous  Scripture 
proofs  and  illustrations  printed  side  by  side  with  the 
several  questions  and  answers ;  No.  8  expands  the  an- 
swers of  No.  1  and  ^e  proofs  of  No.  2  into  something 
like  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine  in  a  condensed 
form.  The  Catechism  proper  is  taken  up  section  by 
section,  and  a  summary  is  given,  in  comprehensive  lan- 
guage, of  the  subject-matter  of  oach  section.  Then 
foUouL  an  analysis  of  the  section,  a  number  of  explan- 
atory and  practical  questions,  and  a  set  of  definitions. 
The  outline  of  topics  is  as  follows :  I.  God  :  §  1.  His 
Nature  and  Attributes ;  §  2.  The  Persons  of  God.  II. 
Crbatiok:  §  1.  The  World ;  §  2.  Man.  III.  Man's 
Fall  and  Sinful  State  :  §  1  Sin ;  §  2.  Guilt,  Prev- 
alence, and  Consequences  of  Sin.  lY.  Salvation  : 
§  1.  The  Source  and  Grounds  of  Salvation,  viz.:  Iho 
Love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  Redemption  through 
Christ;  §  2.  Conditions  of  Salvation ;  §  3.  The  Fruits 
and  Extent  of  Salvation.  V.  The  Means  of  Grace  : 
§  1.  The  Church  and  Ministry';  §  2.  The  Sacraments: 
(1.)  Baptism;  (2.)  The  Lord's  Supper;  §  3.  The  Word 
of  God  and  Praver.  VI.  God's  Law  :  Duties  to  God 
and  Man.  YII.  Of  Death,  Judgment,  and  Eter- 
nity. Appendix  :  The  Beatitudes ;  The  Lord's  Pray- 
er ;  The  Ten  Commandments ;  The  Aposties'  Creed ; 
Baptismal  Covenant;  Examples  of  Prayers  for  the 
Young, 
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6b  7%e  Church  of  Borne.  ^In  the  Church  of  Rome  I  Cateohist,  i.  e.  ootecAiW,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
the  Tridentine  Catechism  {Cateckitmus  Bomimui)  is  a  '  sense,  one  who  teaches  religion  to  children,  or  neo- 
book  of  symbolical  authority.  It  was  prepaied  in  '  phytes,  catechetically.  For  the  derivation,  see  Cat- 
obedience  to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  lYent  (Sees.  !  echbtics,  1.  (1.)  At  first  it  was  the  office  of  the 
24,  de  Ref.  c.  7),  by  archbishop  Leonardo  Marino,  bishop  to  prepare  the  catechamens  for  baptism,  as  well 
bishop  ^j^idins  Foscarrari,  and  the  Portugese  Do-  as  to  admit  tbem  into  the  Church  by  that  sacrament*, 
minican  Francisco  Fnreiro,  with  the  aid,  as  later  writ*  '  But  in  course  of  time  it  became  impossible  for  the 
ers  (e.  g.  Tlmboschi)  conclude,  of  Muzio  Calini,  arch-  bishops  to  devote  the  requisite  attention  to  this  part  of 
bishop  of  Zara;  revised  by  caxdinals  Borromeo,  Sirlet,  their  work,  and  consequently  they  transferred  it  to 
and  Antonian ;  and  sanctioned  by  Pope  Pius  V.  It  such  presbyters  and  deacons  as  they  deemed  compe- 
was  published  at  Rome  in  166$,  the  Latin  version  be-  tent  to  the  undertaking.  They  were  called  caUchHte ; 
ing  either  by  Panlus  Manutius  or  Poggianus.  The  and  their  employment  was  considered  peculiarly  hon-> 
Council  of  Trent  had  ordered  (1.  c.)  that  the  Cate-  '  orable,  as  requiring  the  possession  and  use  of  eminent 
chism,  when  prepared,  should  **  be  faithfully  trans-  •  talents  and  qualifications.  But  there  never  was  a 
fated  into  the  vernacular  languages,  and  expounded  separate  oflice  or  order  of  catechists  in  the  Church ; 
to  the  people  by  all  pastors.'*  It  was  subsequently  |  the  work  was  only  a  flmction,  assigned,  as  need  arose, 
i4>proved  by  special  bulls,  and  adopted  by  votes  of  ;  to  persons  capable  of  It    Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Chry- 


provincial  synods  in  the  various  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries.    It  consists  of  four  parts :  the  Apostles*  Creed, 


sostom  {Horn.  21  ad  popul.  Antioch.)  were  originally 
catechists.     They  were  sometimes  called  by  a  figura- 


the  Sacraments,  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  |  tive  name,  vavrcXoyoi,  that  is,  those  whose  office  it 
It  is  one  of  the  standards  of  doctrine  in  the  Church  of  I  was  to  admit  passengers  to  the  ship,  and  contract  with 
Rome,  though  the  Jesuits  deny  its  symbolical  author-  j  them  for  the  fare.  The  Church,  by  a  well-known  fig- 
ity.  Mohler  refuses  to  it  the  charactsr  of  a  ** public  ;  ure,  was  compered  to  a  ship;  the  bishop  was  6  irpoi- 
confession,"  but  admits  **the  great  authority  which  ;  /mvc*  the  pilot;  the  presbyters,  ot  vavraiythe  marmenf 


undoubtedly  beloni^  to  it"  {SymboUsm^  Introduction, 
p.  105 ;  see  also  Elliott,  DsUneation  ofRomamsm^  bk.  i, 
ch.  i ;  Cramp,  Text^book  of  Popery^  ch.  xxii).      Tho 


the  deacons,  ol  rotxapxct,  the  ckUfrtncers;  the  cater 
chlsts,  ol  vavTo\6yoi.  It  was  properly  the  catechists* 
duty  to  show  the  catechumens  the  contract  they  were 


Catechism  is  not  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  children,  '  to  make,  and  the  conditions  they  were  to  perform,  in 
but  is  a  manual  for  the  use  of  p2Mtor8.  It  was  not  .  order  to  their  admittance  into  the  Christian  ship, 
originally  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  but  >  The  deaconesses  were  also  catechists  to  the  more  ig- 
aome  of  the  later  editions  took  that  shapa.  There  is  norant  and  rustic  women-catechumens,  which  proves 
an  English  translation  by  Dr.  Donovan,  of  Maynooth  ,  that  catechists  were  not  necessarily  of  the  clerical  or- 
College  (Dublin,  1829 ;  Baltimore,  n.  d.  8vo).  Cramp  der.  Origen,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
remarks  of  this  translation  that  it  **  suppresses  or  al-  consequently  when  incapable  of  being  ordained  a  dea* 
ters  such  passages  as  express  the  pacnUar  tenets  of  con,  was  appointed  a  catechist  (Ensebius,  Hi^,  Eccle$, 
popery  in  too  open  and  undisguised  a  manner,"  and  i  vi,  8). 

furnishes  proofs  of  the  charge  (7*ax^3o(Mb  of  Popery,  |  (2.)  In  the  modem  churches,  ministers  are  generally 
p.  430).  Besides  the  CtMtechiemus  Bomcuuu,  numerous  !  required  by  Church  law  to  be  catechists  (i..  e.  for  the 
other  Catechisms  have  appeared  within  the  Church  of  |  instruction  of  children) ;  and  since  the  growth  of  the 
IU>me  from  tima  to  time.  The  most  important  are  those  ;  Sunday-school  (q.  v.),  the  Sunday-school  teachers  are, 
of  Canisius  (q.  v.),  the  Jesuit  (1564  and  1666),  which  |  or  ought  to  be,  all  catechists. — Farrar,  Ecdes.  Did,  s. 
have  been  largely  used  from  that  time  to  this,  espo-  ;  v. ;  Bingham,  Oriy,  Ecdes.  bk.  iii,  ch.  x ;  Coleman, 


dally  in  Germany ;  and  that  of  Bellarmine  (1608),  and 
of  Bossnet  (1687).  On  recent  Roman  Catholic  Cate- 
chisms, as  compared  with  Canisius,  see  J%eoloyi$che 
QnrrUUcknft,  186.%  Ifl,  p.  448. 

7.  Ths  Greek  Church.  —  Palmer  fm  Henog,  Real- 
Encykhp,  s.  v.  Katechtsmus)  remarks  that  tho  only 
Church  without  an  authorized  Catechism  is  tho  Greek 
Church.  But  a  Catechism  prepared  by  Mogilas,  me- 
tropolitan of  Klew  (1642),  was  recognised  by  a  synod 
of  Jerusalem  (1672)  as  a  standard. 

8.  Socifdan. — 1.  The  Craem'um  Catechism  was  drawn 
up  by  Schomann,  1674,  for  the  Polish  churches ;  it  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  verses  of  Scripture.  2.  The  Cate- 
chism of  Faiutua  Soewue  was  published  at  Racovia, 
1618,  in  an  unflnlshed  form,  owing  to  the  death  of  So- 


Chriedan  AwHq,  ch.  iv,  §  8 ;  Krause,  De  Caiechetu  prim' 
iUvm  ecdesia  (Lips.  1704) ;  Siegel,  AUerthumeTf  p.  840. 

Cateohumezui,  in  the  ancient  Church,  candidates 
for  baptism,  who  were  placed  under  a  course  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  order  to  their  admission  into  the 
Church.  For  the  derivation,  see  Catecheticsi,  1. 
They  are  classed  by  ancient  writers  as  members  of  tho 
Church,  but  the  lowest  order  of  members  (e.  g.  Origen, 
Ensebius,  Jerome ;  cited  by  Bingham,  bic.  i,  ch.  iii). 

1.  Nctmea,  —  Besides  the  name  catechumens,  they 
were  called  candidates  (candidt),  because  they  were  ac- 
customed to  appear  dressed  in  tchite  on  their  admission 
to  the  Church.  They  were  also  called  novitiati,  ty- 
ronee  Dei^  rudety  incipientes  (e.  g.  by  Tertullian,  De  Pa^ 
nitetU.  c.  vi. ;  and  by  Augustine,  De  Fide  ad  Catechuttk, 


einus,  under  the  title  ChrtH.-ReUg,  breviseima  inetitvUo,  I  lib.  ii,  cap.  i). 

etc  8.  The  Raeovian  Caiechiemty  larger  and  smaller,  I  2.  Admitdon  to  the  Catechwnenate, — Heathens  were 
composed  by  Moscorovins,  a  Polish  nobleman,  and  admitted  to  the  catechumenate  by  the  imposition  of 
Schmalz,  a  Sodnian  minister  (Latin,  Racovia,  1609,  |  hands  and  prayer,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Tho 
12mo ;  new  ed.  by  Crellins,  1630,  4to ;  and  another,  I  children  of  believers  were  admitted  as  soon  as  they 
with  refutation,  by  CEder,  Frankfort  and  Leips.  1739,  ;  were  of  age  to  receive  instruction,  but  there  does  not 
8vo ;  English  translation  by  Rees,  Lend.  1818,  with  '  appear  to  have  been  any  spedfic  age  fixed  at  which 
preface,  treating  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Cate-  Jewish  and  heathen  converts  were  considered  as  cate- 
chism), i  chnmens.  The  greater  part  were  of  adult  age ;  even 
There  have  been  many  Catechisms  prepared  by  in-  Constantine  the  Great  was  in  this  class.  But  it  was 
dividuals  and  used  in  various  countries  and  churches,    essential  that  they  should  not  have  been  baptised. 


but  as  none  of  them  have  been  clothed  with  symboli- 
cal authority,  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  them. 


8.  Period  of  the  Catechumenate. — The  time  spent  in 
.preparation  varied  according  to  the  usages  of  various 


— Smith's  Ha^enbach,  Hitt,  ofDocirinet,  §  226 ;  Shedd,  i  churches,  and  particularly  according  to  the  proficiency 
Hist,  of  Djctrines,  ii,  467<498 ;  Smith's  Gieselers  Ch,  i  of  each  individual.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
IRdory,  vol.  iv,  §  31 ;  Augusti,  Corpus  Libr.  Symbol,  i  three  years  are  enjoined ;  by  the  Council  of  Eliberis, 
A/orm.  (Uberf.  1827,  8vo);  Winer,  TheoL  Uteratur,  §  A.D.  673,  two  years;  by  that  of  Agatha,  A.D.  606, 
zxvii ;  Walch,  B'Miotheca  TheologiccL,  vol.  i,  ch.  iv ;  '  eight  months.  Sometimes  the  catechumenate  period 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadiej  vU,  464  sq. ;  Zeitechrift  I  was  limited  to  the  forty  days  of  Lent.  Socrates  o\y 
/Or  kUtor,  Theoloyiey  1865,  p.  800.  1  serves  that,  in  the  conversion  of  the  Burgundians,  the 
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French  bishop  who  conrerted  them  took  onlj  Beren 
daya  to  catechise  them,  and  then  baptized  them.  But, 
in  case  of  sickness  or  imminent  death,  the  catechnmens 
were  immediately  baptized  with  what  was  called  clin- 
ic baptism.  Cyril  of  Jerasalem  and  Jerome  direct  the 
catechnmens  to  observes  a  season  of  fasting  and  prayer 
forty  days. 

4.  Cltuses  of  Caieckumens. — They  were  early  divided 
into  separate  classes,  the  number  and  names  of  which 
were  somewhat  different.  The  Greek  canonists,  fol- 
lowed by  BeTcridge,  Cave,  and  others,  among  the  mod- 
erns, speak  of  the  drfXitmpotf  the  iminidaled,  and  the 
nXioTipoi,  the  more  adoanced.  Snidas  distinguishes 
them  as  aKpotatfjuvoiy  such  as  were  occupied  in  learn- 
ing, and  ei/xofifvoi^  such  as  are  engaged  in  devotional 
pursuits.  Bingham  specifies  four  classes :  First,  the 
i^tofSoufuvoi,  or  those  who  were  instructed  privately 
without  the  Church,  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
privilege  of  entering  into  the  Church  for  some  time,  to 
make  them  the  more  eager  and  desirous  of  it.  The 
next  degree  above  these  were  the  dxpoutfuvoi,  auctientes, 
or  hearers.  They  were  so  called  from  being  admitted 
to  hear  sermons  and  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  Church, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  prayers.  The 
third  sort  of  catechumens  were  the  yovvKXivovrf^f 
genu-Jkctentes,  or  kneelers,  so  called  because  they  re- 
ceive imposition  of  hands  kneeling  upon  their  knees. 
The  fourth  order  was  the  paim2i6fjuvoi,  ^curc^^fuvoc, 
the  competentes  and  ekctl,  which  denote  the  immediate 
candidates  of  baptism,  or  such  as  were  appointed  to  be 
baptized  the  next  approaching  festival,  before  which 
strict  examination  was  made  into  their  proficiency  un- 
der the  several  stages  of  catechetical  exercises.  The 
age,  sex,  and  circumstances  of  the  catechumens  were 
duly  observed,  men  of  age  and  rank  not  being  classed 
with  children  (^Antiquities^  bk.  x,-  ch.  ii,  §  2). 

5.  Instruction  and  Admission  to  the  Church, — ^The  ex- 
ercises of  the  parties  till  their  union  with  **  the  believ- 
ers" were  generally  directed  with  reference  to  their 
preparation  for  baptism.  They  were  required  to  at- 
tend to  various  doctrinal  and  catechetical  instructions, 
to  reading  the  Scriptures,  etc.  One  of  Chrysostum^s 
homilies  (ad  2  Cor.  2)  is  an  exposition  of  the  pray- 
er of  the  Church  for  the  catechumens  (see  Neander, 
Life  of  Chrtfsostomy  tr.  by  Stapleton,  Appendix  to  vol. 
i).  That  part  of  divine  service  which  preceded  the 
common  prayers  of  the  communicants  at  tho  altar,  that 
is,  the  psalmody,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  ser- 
mon, etc.  was  called  nUssa  <xUeckumenorum,  because 
the  catechumens  had  the  liberty  of  being  present  only 
at  this  part  of  the  service.  The  advanced  classes  be- 
fore baptism  were  subjected  to  repeated  examinations, 
and,  in  later  times,  to  a  kind  of  exorcism,  accompanied 
by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  they  received  tho  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  insufflation,  or  the  breathing  of  tho 
priest  upon  them.  They  also  passed  many  days  in 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  in  learning  the  Apostles'  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Some  days  before  baptism 
they  were  required  to  wear  a  veil.  Their  mode  of  ad- 
mission was  simple.  The  bishop  examined  tho  candi- 
date, and,  if  he  was  found  worthy,  enrolled  his  name  in 
the  records  of  the  Church.  The  solemnity  was  con- 
cluded by  prayer,  by  the  imposition  of  Jiands,  and  by 
the  signing  of  the  cross. 

^'No  such  arrangement  as  the  catechumenate  is  in- 
dicated in  the  New  Testament:  when  an  individual 
professed  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  imme- 
diately admitted  to  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christianit3^ 
All  converts  then,  however  they  might  differ  in  their 
knowledge  or  attainments,  were  equally  entitled  to  tho . 
outward  sign,  as  they  were  to  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace.  But  when  tho  Church  was  augmented  by  tho 
accession  to  her  pale  of  large  numbers  from  heathen- 
ism, and  when  her  purity  was  no  longer  guarded  by 
the  presiding  care  of  those  apostles  and  others  who 
possessed  the  power  of  discerning  spirits,  the  custom 
df  deferring  tho  admission  of  members  was  adopted,  in 


order  to  obtain  satisfiustory  evidence  of  their  fitness  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  rank  of  the  disciples.  The  experi* 
ence  of  the  primitive  Christians  had  taught  them  tim^ 
the  gross  habits  of  idolaters  were  not  at  once  relin- 
quished for  the  pure  and  spiritual  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  that  mnltitudes  of  professed  believers  held  their 
faith  by  so  slender  a  tie  that  the  slightest  temptation 
plunged  them  again  into  their  former  sensual  it}'.  The 
protracted  inquiry  into  the  character  and  views  of  can- 
didates for  admission  into  the  Church  was  therefore 
designed,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  apos- 
taises,  which  had  disturbed  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  Church,  and  may  be  traced  to  a  laudable  desire  of 
instructing  young  and  uninitiated  converts  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  faith." 

In  modem  Christian  usage,  the  words  cafecAtcmeii, 
cateckumenaU,  are  not  found  in  the  books  of  Church 
law,  except  with  historical  reference  to  the  ancient 
Church.  But  the  things  designated  by  these  terms 
have  always  existed,  and  the  terms  themselves  appear 
likely  (and  very  properly)  to  come  into  use  again,  to 
designate  the  children  of  the  Church  and  their  period 
of  instruction  preparatory  to  confirmation,  in  the 
churches  which  use  that  rite,  and  prcparatoiy  to  com- 
munion in  full  membership,  in  those  churches  which 
do  not.  In  the  Methodist  Church  in  England  the 
term  has  been  revived,  especially  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Bev.  S.  Jackson  to  establish  a  fixed  method  and  course 
of  instruction  for  young  persons  between  childhood 
and  puberty  (see  the  volumes  of  the  Catechumen^s  i?e- 
porteTj  London).  The  whole  subject  is  also  carefully 
discussed  by  Zezschwitz,  System  d  chrisil.'kirchL  K(u 
iecheHk  (Leipz.  18G2,  i,  79  sq.). 

See  the  copious  treatment  of  the  ancient  catechume- 
nate by  Bingham,  Origines  Ecdetia.,  ch.  x ;  and  Cole- 
man, Ancient  ChriMiamty,  ch.  vii,  sec.  vi,  §  7.  See  also 
Sie^\,  Altertkumer,  i,  864  sq. ;  Pfanner,  De  Cateckume^ 
fits.  Antiques  Ecdesia  (Frankfurt  et  Gotha,  1688,  4to); 
Farrar,  Ecclesias,  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Buck,  Thed.  Dic- 
tionary, B.  v. ;  Neander,  Church  History,  i,  805 ;  and  tho 
article  Arcani  Disciplika. 

CatSna  (a  chain),  in  Biblical  criticism,  is  an  ex- 
position of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  formed  of  col- 
lections fh)m  various  authors.  Thus  wo  have  Catena 
of  tho  Greek  fathers  by  Procopius,  by  Olympiodorus, 
and  by  Nicephorus,  on  several  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Poole*s  Synopsis  may  be  regarded  as  a  catena 
of  modem  interpretations  of  the  Bible.  The  ancient 
catensB  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  short  f  cholia, 
or  glosses,  which  it  was  customary  in  manuscripts  of 
the  Scriptures  to  introduce  in  the  margin.  These,  by 
degrees,  were  expanded,  and  passages  from  tho  homi- 
lies or  sermons  of  tho  fathers  were  added.  The  most 
celebrated  catena  is  tho  catena  aurena  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, which  was  translated  at  Oxford  under  tho  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  J.  H.  Newman.  The  subsequent 
conduct  of  Mr.  Newman  has  led  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  attacli  some  authority  to  that  work  to  examine 
it  carefnll}',  and  tho  result  has  been  the  detection  that 
Thomas  Aquinas  has  sometimes  modified  the  quota- 
tions he  has  made  from  the  fathers ;  and  the  whole,  as 
a  commentary,  is  inferior  to  the  commentaries  of  mod- 
em theologians  (Farrar,  £ccl.  Diet,  a.  v. ;  Hook,  Ch, 
Dictionary,  s.  v.). 

Tho  application  of  this  name  to  works  of  this  sort 
has  been  attributed  to  Thomas  Aquinas  in  consequence 
of  tho  above  collection  on  the  four  Gospels ;  but  that 
it  is  of  later  invention  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
older  editions  of  this  work  bear  the  title  of  giossa  con- 
tUtua,  according  to  what  was  the  customary  phraseolo- 
gy of  the  time,  and  that  Thomas  himself,  in  his  dedi- 
cation to  Pope  Urban  IV,  calls  his  work  continua  erpo- 
ritio.  The  early  names  for  these  among  the  Greeks 
wore  iiriTOfial  kpfif)viiCiv,  <rvvaywyai  i^Tjyriacbtv,  (tx^ 
Xia  airb  cia^pwv  Ipfiriveidv,  etc.,  which  are  more 
justly  descriptive  of  their  contents  than  the  later 
names  xpvod  Kt^dXata  and  vtigai.     These  catensB  are 
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of  different  kinds.  "  Sometimes  the  words  of  the  fa- 
thers from  whom  they  were  compiled  are  presented  in 
a  mntilated  state,  and  not  as  thej  were  originally  writ- 
ten. Sometimes  the  bare  exposition  is  given,  without 
the  reasons  by  which  it  is  supported.  Sometimes  we 
find  that  the  opinions  of  different  writers  are  confound- 
ed, that  being  assigned  to  one  which  properly  l>elong8 
to  another.  By  fax  the  greater  number  appear  to  have 
been  hastily  and  negligently  made,  with  so  many 
omissions,  corruptions,  and  errors  that  they  cannot  be 
relied  on"  (Davidson,  HermeaetU,  p.  156).  All  are  not 
alike  in  the  method  of  their  arrangement,  nor  are  all 
equally  skilftilly  or  neatly  arranged.  They  vary,  also, 
according  as  the  writers  finom  whom  they  are  drawn 
were  attached  to  the  grammatical,  the  allegorical,  or 
the  dogmatic  principle  of  interpretation;  and  some- 
times the  compiler's  own  inclination  in  this  respect 
gives  a  character  to  his  work.  The  use  of  these  cate- 
na is,  nevertheless,  considerable,  as  they  preserve  to 
us  many  fragments  of  Aquila  and  the  other  versions 
of  the  Hexapla ;  as  they  contain  extracts  from  tho 
worics  of  interpreters  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  and  as 
they  occasionally  supply  various  readings. 

The  number  of  these  catena  is  considerable ;  many 
yet  remain  in  MS.  Of  those  that  have  been  printed 
may  be  mentioned :  Catena  Gr.  Patntm  in  beeUum  Job^ 
coUectore  Niceta,  ed.  Pat  Junius  (London,  1687,  foL) ; 
Symboiartan  in  Matthtewn  tomus  prior  exhibenM  CcUenam 
Gr.  Patrttm  xxf,  edit  P.  Possinus  (Tolos.  1646,  fol.); 
£jtt$d.  tornvM  alter  quo  eonHnetttr  Catena  PP,  Gr,  aaar, 
interpret  Balth.  Corderius  (Tolos.  1647,  fol.) ;  Catena 
Gr,  PP.  in  Evanff.  tec.  Marcum  collect,  atque  interp. 
P.  Possinus,  etc.  (Rom.  1678,  fbl.);  Catena  Ixv  Gr. 
PP.  in  Zttcom,  qua  eimul  Evangg.  tntrodncit  eseplicatio- 
nun,  hux  et  latmitate  donata^  etc.  a  B.  Corderio,  Antw. 
1628,  fol.) ;  Catena  PP.  Gr.  in  Jocamem  ex  antiquiet. 
Gr.  codioe  in  bicemy  ed.  a  B.  Corderio  (Antw.  1680,  fol.) ; 
Cateme  Gr,  PP.  in  Nov,  Teet.  ed.  J.  A.  Cramer  (Oxon. 
1844,  8  vols.  8vo).  To  this  class  belong  also  the  com- 
mentaries of  Theophylact,  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  CEco- 
menius,  Andreas,  Arethas,  Bede,  Aquinas,  etc. 

The  introduction  of  this  class  of  commentaries  has 
been  assigned  to  Olympiodoms  by  Wolf  and  others, 
but  this  cannot  be  substantiated;  still  less  can  tho 
opinion  of  those  who  would  ascribo  it  to  Procopius 
Gaza.  It  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  compiling 
from  the  great  teachers  of  the  Church  grew  up  gradu- 
ally in  the  later  and  less  enlightened  ages,  partly  trova. 
a  feeling  of  veneration  fbr  these  earlier  and  brighter 
luminaries,  partly  from  inability  to  furnish  anything 
original  on  the  books  of  Scripture.  It  was  a  soason  of 
night,  when  those  who  sought  after  truth  felt  that  even 
reflected  lights  were  a  great  blessing  (see  Simon,  Hist. 
Crii.  dee  princ.  Commentateurt  de  N.  T,  c.  80,  Ittigius 
de  hibliotheeie  et  catems  peUrum  [Lips.  1706] ;  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Gr,  vii,  p.  728;  J.  C.Wolfius,  Exercitatio  in  cat, 
PP.  Gr.  reprinted  in  Cramer's  CojUnm  in  N.  Teet.  i ; 
Noesselt,  De  Cat.  PP.  Gr.  in  N.  T,  lOpuee.  iii,  825  sq.]; 
Cramer's  Prafatio  to  his  edition  of  the  Catente).— Kit- 
to,  Cyclop(Bdia,  s.  v.     See  CoKMEirrART. 

Catexpillar  is  the  rendering  in  tho  Auth.  Vers, 
of  two  Heb.  words :  1.  Invariably  of  i'^Dn,-  chaeil' (oc- 
curs 1  Kings  viii,  87;  2  Chron.  vi,  28;  Psa.  Ixxvlii, 
46 ;  Isa.  xxxiii,  4 ;  Joel  i,  4 ;  ii,  25) ;  2.  Occasionally 
(Psa.  cv,  34;  Jer.  li,  14,  27)  of  pb;;,  ye'lek,  elsewhere 
"  canker-worm"  (q.  v.). 

The  English  word  caterpillar  belongs  strictly  to  the 
lanm  of  the  genus  Lepidoptera,  and  more  especially  to 
the  larvte  of  a  section  of  it,  tho  PapUionida.  It  is, 
however,  fiir  from  proved  that  the  chasil  is  any  species 
of  caterpillar.  Tho  root  bon,  cha»al\  signifies  to 
"consume"  or  *^ devour,"  and  it  is  especially  used  to 
denote  the  ravages  of  the  locuet  (Dent  xxviii,  38). 
The  word  /3povxoCi  by  which  it  is  frequently  rendered 
in  the  Sept,  from  /SjocMrcw,  "  I  oat  up,"  conveys  also 
the  idea  of  ravenonsness.    The  Arabic  and  Syriac 


terms  also  indicate  a  creature  whose  chief  characteris- 
tic is  voracity,  and  this  attaches  to  all  the  species  of 
loeuett.  The  ancients,  indeed,  concur  in  referring  tho 
word  to  the  locust  tribe  of  insects,  but  ore  not  agreed 
whether  it  signifies  any  particular  epecies  of  locust,  or 
is  the  name  for  any  of  those  slalee  or  trctneformationM 
tlirough  which  the  locust  passes  from  tho  ogg  to  the 
perfect  insect.  The  Latin  fathers  take  it  to  mean  the 
larva  of  the  locust,  and  the  Greek  understand  it  as  the 
name  of  an  adult  locust  The  Latins  give  tho  name 
frrudUif  to  the  young  locust  before  it  has  wings,  call  it 
aUelabue  when  it  begins  to  fly,  and  locusta  when  it  is 
fully  able  to  fly.  The  superior  antiquity,  however, 
of  the  Sept.  entities  its  opinion  to  preference,  and  in 
some  passages  it  ascribes  JHght  to  the  ftpovx^Ht  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  distinct  species ;  and  in  the  former 
particular,  especially,  it  is  difficult  to  suspect  it  of  an 
egregious  error.  The  statement  of  Aristotle  is  also 
worthy  of  notice,  who  speaks  of  the  atlelabot  as  a  ma- 
ture insect,  for  he  refers  to  its  parturition  and  eggs 
(Hitt.  An.  V,  29).  The  arguments  and  speculations 
of  tho  most  eminent  modem  writers  may  bo  seen  in 
Bochart,  Ilieroz.  ed.  RoseimiQllcr,  iii,  250  sq.  (Lips. 
1798>6).— Kitto,  6.  V.  Chasil.     See  Locust. 

Cathftxi  (Ktt^apoi,  pure)  or  Catharistb  (q.  d.  Pu- 
ritans)^ a  name  applied  at  different  times  in  Church 
history  to  different  sects ;  all,  however,  characterized 
by  aiming  at,  or  at  least  pretending  to,  peculiar  purity 
of  life  and  manners.  1.  It  was  assumed  by  the  Nova- 
tians  in  the  third  century*,  who  excluded  from  the  Church 
all  who  fell  into  sin  after  baptism.  See  Novatiaks. 
2.  Tho  name  of  Cathari  was  also  given  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  sects  of  the  Albigenses,  Vaudols,  Pa- 
tarini,  and  others.  Tho  Roman  Catholic  historians 
abound  in  frightful  accounts  of  tho  heresies  and  im- 
moralities of  all  these  sects,  to  whom  they  attributed 
all  the  bad  men  and  bad  deeds  of  their  times.  Some 
modem  Protestant  writers,  yielding  too  ready  credence 
to  the  Roman  historians,  treat  of  the  Cathari  as  if  they 
were  all  dualists,  if  not  Manichssans.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  origin  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  sects 
above  named  is  to  be  sought  in  circumstances  of  gen- 
eral operation,  and  principally  in  a  prevailing  sense  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  dominant  Church,  and  of  her 
perversions  of  Gospel  truth.  That  some  of  the  sects 
thus  originated  professed  dualistic  doctrines  is  not  to 
be  doubted ;  that  all  were  corrupt  in  doctrine  and  life 
is  probably  an  invention  of  their  persecutors.     See 

Al.niORN8E8. 

I.  History. — The  origin  of  tho  Cathari  is  unknown; 
the  name  itself,  however,  is  Greek,  and  indicates  an 
Oriental  origin.  That  an  earnest  spirit  of  protest 
against  the  corruptions  of  Rome  arose  in  Western  Eu- 
rope during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  manifested  itself  es- 
pecially about  the  thirteenth  century,  is  certain ;  but 
the  doctrines  and  some  of  the  rites  of  the  really  dual- 
istic Cathari  were  doubtiess  derived  from  tho  East. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  Cathari  were  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Manichees  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries ;  but  this  view  is  now  abandoned.  There  is 
no  subtle  religious  philosophy  like  that  of  the  Mani- 
chaeans  found  among  the  Cathari ;  their  whole  system 
was  popular,  rather  than  mysterious.  **  Accordmg  to 
the  Manichees,  the  creation  is  the  result  of  the  union 
of  the  soul  of  (he  world  with  matter,  while  the  Cathari 
taught  that  the  whole  material  creation  was  exclusive- 
ly the  work  of  the  evil  principle.  Above  all,  there  is 
among  them  no  trace  of  the  profound  personal  rever- 
ence for  Manes,  and  worship  of  his  memory,  which  was 
one  essential  characteristic  of  the  genuine  Manichees, 
who  looked  upon  their  founder  as  the  Paraclete  prom- 
ised by  Jesus  to  his  disciples.  The  PriscQlianists  suc- 
ceeded the  Manichees  in  the  West,  and  the  Paulicians 
in  the  East;  yet  these  latter,  properly  Syrian  Gnos- 
tics, execrated  Manes.  The  Paulicians  were  thought 
by  Mosheim,  Gibbon,  and  Maitland  to  have  been  tho 
immediate  religious  ancestors  of  the  Cathari.     It  is 
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woll  known  that  nnmbers  of  those  religionists  were 
transplanted  into  Thrace  by  Constantino  Copronymus 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  Yet  the  Pau- 
licians  had  no  rites  or  ceremonies  whatever,  no  ecclesi- 
astical or  hierarchical  organization ;  they  were  stran- 
gers to  ascetic  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  did 
not  condemn  marriage.  Such  radical  differences  as 
these  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  the  heterodox  move- 
ment of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  to  have  been  a 
simple  transplantation  of  Asiatic  Paulicianism,  though 
this  sect  may  have  contributed  in  some  measure — ^more 
or  less  directly — ^to  the  formation  of  Catharism.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  Dualism  manifested  itself  in  Chris- 
tendom at  different  periods  under  various  successive 
and  independent  forms"  {Land.  Quart,  Review,  iv,  10). 
Schmidt  assigns  it  a  Slavonic  origin  (South  Macedo- 
nia), and  ascribes  its  introduction  into  Italy  to  Slavonic 
traders.  The  first  Cathari  in  Italy  were  found  about 
A.D.  1085  near  Turin,  and  their  chief  and  others  were 
burned.  By  the  twelfth  centur}'  they  were  estab- 
lished at  various  points,  from  Upper  Italy  to  Calabria. 
A  Romanist  writer  has  recently  sought  to  show  tluit 
Dante  was  a  Catharist  (Arouz,  Zktnte  heMque,  Paris, 
1854;  and  Chefde  la  Comidie  ArUi^athoUque  de  DanU 
Alighieri^  Paris,  1856).  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Pungilovo,  said  to  have  been  a  Catharist,  but  a  man  of 
eminent  charity  and  goodness,  came  near  being  canon- 
ized by  the  Roman  Church.  See  Canonization. 
The  greatest  successes  of  the  Catharists  in  Western 
Europe  were  in  the  south  of  France,  where  they  were 
either  identical  with  the  Albigenses,  or  confounded 
with  them.  See  Albioenses.  During  the  twelfth 
century  they,  and  all  other  dissidents  from  Rome,  suf- 
fered grievous  local  persecutions ;  but  there  *^  had  been 
no  general,  persevering,  systematic  attempt  to  exter- 
minate them.  Meantime  they  had  spread  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Spain ;  they  were  masters  in  the  Slavon- 
ic provinces  which  now  form  the  north-east  of  Turkey; 
they  were  formidable  in  Lombardy;  they  had  auda^ 
ciously  insinuated  themselves  into  the  pontifical  cify 
itself;  above  all,  the  only  transalpine  nation  that  had 
emerged  from  barbarism  had  almost  thrown  off  its  al- 
legiance to  Rome ;  heresy  sat  enthroned  in  a  central 
region,  whence,  in  one  generation,  it  could  spread  over 
F^nce,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  Church  was  in  peril ; 
but  the  year  1196  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  pontif- 
icate in  which  an  iron  will  was  to  put  forth  in  her  ser- 
vice all  the  resources  of  rare  intrepidity,  unremitting 
vigilance,  and  far-seeing  sagacity.  Innocent  III  was 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  the  papacy ;  he  was 
distinguished  by  precisely  the  sort  of  character  and 
talents  which  were  qualified  to  effect  the  purposes  of 
the  hierarchy  of  which  he  was  the  head."  During  his 
pontificate,  the  cruel  crusades  against  the  Albigenses 
and  Cathari,  which  have  made  the  names  of  Innocent 
and  Dominic  notorious  in  histoiy,  swept  away  thou- 
sands of  Catharist  Dualists  and  of  simple-minded  Albi- 
genses together.  See  Albigenses.  There  were  con- 
gregations of  them  enough  to  constitute  whole  dioceses 
in  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  the  Inquisition,  direct- 
ed by  Innocent  III,  and  established  by  the  Council  of 
Toulouse,  1229,  for  the  search  and  suppression  of  her- 
esy, pursued  them  relentlessly ;  so  that  after  the  four- 
teenth century  no  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found. 

II.  Doctrines,  — The  heretical  Cathari  held  to  Dual- 
ism, i.  e.  to  God  as  the  original  good,  and  to  an  evil 
principle  as  the  author  of  evil.  This  is  a  simple,  and, 
to  an  uneducated  mind,  a  natural  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  evil.  The  abtoluU  Dualists  held 
that  the  evil  principle  was  an  original  one  as  well  as 
the  good.  The  struggle  between  them  is  eternal.  *^It 
was  believed  that  some  souls  had  been  created  by  the 
evil  being,  and,  of  course,  would  never  be  saved.  Such 
were  all  atrocious  criminals,  t>*rants,  persecutors,  ene- 
mies of  God  and  of  his  Church.  Others,  created  by 
the  good  God,  had  been  seduced  from  the  heavenly 
world  above  by  Satan,  who  disguised  himself,  for  the 


purpose,  as  an  angel  of  beauty  and  light.  These  were 
condemned  to  expiate  their  oflence  in  earthly  bodies, 
and  to  pass  from  one  body  to  another,  sometimes  even, 
as  an  additional  punishment,  assuming  the  shape  ot 
animals,  until,  at  last,  they  should  obtain  deliverance 
from  their  terrestrial  hell  by  being  admitted  into  the 
true  Church.  The  conwlamentum  (see  below)  reunites 
the  exiles  to  their  guardian  angels  (called  *Holy 
Ghost'  or  *  Paradete'),  of  whom  there  is  a  distinct  one 
for  every  soul  of  heavenly  creation.  St.  Paul,  in  par* 
ticular,  had  successively  inhabited  thirty-two  bodies. 
Of  course  there  was  to  be  no  real  resurrection." 

The  majority  of  the  Cathari  held  to  a  more  moderate 
form  of  Dualism.  Of  this  class  were  the  Bogomiles  (q. 
V.)  in  Slavonia  and  the  East ;  and  in  Italy,  the  Con- 
corensians  or  Concorezenses,  so  called  from  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  town  Coriza,  in  Dalmatia. 
They  held  to  one  God,  who  created  matter  from  noth* 
ing ;  but  the  arrangement  of  matter  into  the  existing 
form  of  the  visible  world,  in  which  so  much  evil  exists, 
was  due,  not  to  God,  but  to  a  fallen  spirit — an  exceed- 
ingly mighty  angel,  who  seduced  a  third  of  the  heav- 
enly host.  The  absolute  Dualists  held  that  all  souls 
came  to  the  earth  at  once ;  the  Concorensians  main- 
tained that  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  (their  bodies 
by  the  evil  power,  their  souls  from  God),  and  that  all 
souls  are  derived  from  them.  Hence  the  metempsy- 
chosis of  the  absolute  duality  had  no  place  in  their 
system.  The  Word  of  God,  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  N. 
T.,  was  interpreted  by  the  Catharists  to  suit  their  du- 
slistic  theory.  Jesus  Christ,  the  highest  of  created  be- 
ings, was  sent  from  heaven  to  teach  the  captive  spirits 
the  secret  of  setting  themselves  free  from  the  chains  of 
matter  and  of  evil.  He  came  in  an  ethereal  bcdy, 
which  had  only  the  appearance  of  the  human  form ; 
for,  as  he  said  of  hanself|  he  is  **from  above"  (John 
viii,  23),  or,  as  St.  Paul  said,  "  from  heaven"  (1  Cor. 
XV,  47).  He  expressly  denied  having  inherited  any- 
thing from  his  mother  (John  ii,  4).  He  had  but  the 
likeness  of  flesh  (Rom.  viii,  8 ;  Phil,  ii,  8).  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  could  walk  upon  the  water;  and 
,  this  was  the  glory  revealed  on  the  Mount  of  Transfig- 
uration. His  death,  not  being  real,  was  but  an  appa- 
rent triumph  of  the  evil  one. 

In  Etkicf,  all  classes  of  Cathari  held  that  sin  is  "the 
lust  after  the  created."  The  world,  as  the  work  of  the 
evil  one,  is  evil,  and  all  contact  with  it  leads  to  fin. 
Among  mortal  sins  were  wealth,  war,  killing  of  ani- 
mals (except  fish),  carnal  connexion,  whether  in  cr 
out  of  wedlock  (inasmuch  as  it  increases  the  number 
of  fiiUen  souls).  Purification  from  sin  was  to  I  c  ob- 
tained by  renouncing  the  world  and  entering  the 
Church  of  the  Cathari,  out  of  which  salvation  could 
not  be  had. 

III.  Usaffee. — ^The  various  rects  of  Cathari  agreed 
▼ery  generally  in  their  usages,  however  they  might 
differ  in  doctrine.  There  were  two  classes  of  mem- 
bers, the  perfect  (perfecti)  and  simple  believert  (cre- 
dentes).  The  former  were  admitted  by  the  "  spirit- 
baptism,"  called  the  consolanuniumj  the  ceremony  be- 
ing a  simple  imposition  of  hands.  (Water  ba  pt  U  m  wa  s 
rejected.)  By  the  imposition  of  hands  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  said  to  be  imparted,  and  the  recipient  became  cue 
of  the  perfect.  To  this  class  belonged  the  authority  of 
the  Church ;  they  administered  its  rites,  and  governed 
it  as  successors  ot  the  apostles.  A  manuscript  in  the 
Romance  language  was  discovered  in  1851,  and  is  now 
in  the  Palait  dee  Arts  at  Lyons.  It  was  published  by 
Cunitz,  Jena,  1862;  also  in  the  StraAwrgtr  Bdtrdge 
z,  d.  iheol.  Wissenschaflen,  vol.  iv,  1862.  It  contains  a 
short  liturgy,  beginning  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Doxology,  and  the  first  seventeen  verses  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  in  Latin.  Then  follow  in  Provencal,  first,  an 
act  of  confession ;  secondly,  an  act  of  reception  among 
the  number  of  believers ;  thirdly,  an  act  of  reception 
among  the  number  of  Christians  or  Perfects;  fourthly, 
some  special  directions  for  the  faithful;  and,  lastly,  an 
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aot  of  consolation  in  case  of  sickness.    The  formula 

for  the  act  of  confession  terminates  with  the  following 

prayer: 

O  thou  holy  and  good  Lord,  all  thflie  things  which  happen 
to  ua,  In  oor  aenaes  and  in  our  thoughts,  to  thee  we  do  mani- 
fest them,  holy  Lord ;  and  all  the  multitude  of  sins  we  lay 
upon  the  mercy  of  God,  and  upon  holy  prayer,  and  upon  the 
holy  Gospel;  for  many  are  our  sins.  O  Lord,  judge  and  con- 
demn the  vices  of  the  flesh ;  hare  no  merey  on  tlie  flesh  horn 
of  corruption,  but  have  mercy  on  the  spirit  placed  In  prison, 
and  administer  to  us  days  and  hoars,  and  genuflexions,  and 
fastis  and  orisons,  and  preachings,  as  is  the  custom  of  good 
Chrif^tians,  that  we  mi^  not  be  Judged  nor  condemned  in  the 
day  of  judgment  with  felons. 

The  first  degree  of  initiation,  or  the  act  of  reception 

into  the  number  of  belieyers,  is  called  "  the  delivery 

of  the  orison,"  because  a  copy  of  the  Lord*B  Prayer 

was  given  to  the  neophyte.     It  begins  thus : 

If  a  believer  is  In  abstinence,  and  the  Christians  are  agreed 
to  deliver  him  the  orison,  let  them  wash  their  hands,  and  the 
believers  present  likewise.  And  then  one  of  the  bona  homines^ 
the  one  that  comes  after  the  elder,  is  to  make  three  bows  to 
the  elder,  and  then  to  prepare  a  desk  (dese),  then  three  more 
bows,  and  then  he  is  to  put  a  napldn  (touala)  upon  the  desk, 
and  then  three  more  bows,  and  then  he  is  to  put  the  book  upon 
the  napldn,  and  then  let  him  say  the  Benedieitt^  pareiU  notM. 
And  then  let  the  believer  make  his  salute,  and  take  the  book 
from  the  hand  of  the  elder.  And  the  elder  must  admonisli 
blm,  and  preach  from  fitting  testimonies  (that  is,  texts).  And 
if  the  believer's  name  Is  Peter,  he  is  to  say,  *■'•  Sir  Peter,  you 
must  understand  that  when  you  are  before  the  Church  of  God, 
you  are  before  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
For  the  Church  Is  called  *  assembly  ;*  and  where  are  the  true 
Christians,  there  is  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost** 

The  final  initiation,  or  comoiamentumj  is  called  "the 

baptism  of  the  Spirit."     Here  is  an  extract  from  the 

formula  of  its  celebration : 

Jesus  Christ  says,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  ^^  John 
surely  baptized  with  water;  bat  ye  sh:ill  be  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost"  This  holy  baptism  of  Imposition  of  hands 
wrought  Jesus  Christ,  aooording  as  St  Luke  reports;  and  he 
said  that  his  friends  should  work  it,  as  reports  St  Hark: 
**They  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  sliall  receive 
good.**  And  Ananias  wrought  this  baptism  on  St  Paul  when 
be  was  converted.  And  afterwards  Paul  and  Bamabss  wrought 
it  in  many  places.  And  St  Peter  and  St  John  wrooght  it  on 
the  Samaritans  .  .  .  This  holy  baptism,  by  which  Uie  Holy 
Spirit  is  given,  the  Church  of  God  has  had  it  from  the  apostles 
until  now ;  and  it  has  come  down  from  bona  Junnmea  to  bona 
homme*,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Theperfecti  were  bound  to  special  fiuting  and  absti- 
nence— ^firom  property,  and  f^om  marriage.  They  had 
signs  by  which  their  persons,  and  even  their  houses, 
oould  be  recognised  by  the  initiated.  Rainerius  (who 
apostatised  from  Catharism  to  the  Church  of  Rome) 
estimated  the  number  of  "the  perfect*'  at  about  4000 
in  all  Europe.  The  crederUes^  or  simple  believers,  were 
not  subject  to  the  special  restrictions  named  above, 
but  were  bound  to  confession  to  their  ministers,  and  to 
seek  the  coruoUtmentum  before  death,  as  essential  to  sal- 
vation unattainable  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 
With  them,  quite  as  much  as  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, salvation  was  made  to  depend  upon  adhesion  to  a 
given  religious  community ;  and  as  the  auditors  gen- 
erally put  off  receiving  the  conaolamentum  to  the  hour 
of  death,  this  ceremony  became  invested  with  a  magi- 
cal virtue,  like  the  sacraments  of  the  dominant  Church. 

Their  religions  services  were  entirely  free  from  the 
pomp  and  display  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
places  of  worship  were  destitute  of  ornaments,  crosses, 
and  images ;  at  one  end  was  a  simple  table,  covered 
with  a  cloth,  on  which  lay  the  New  Testament.  Wor- 
ship consisted  of  reading  the  Scripture,  exposition  of 
it,  and  prayer.  They  rejected  the  baptism  of  the 
Church' of  Rome  both  because  the  hierarchy  was  not 
the  true  one,  and  because  water  was  created  by  the 
evil  0od ;  and  yet,  with  some  inconsistency,  they  sub- 
stituted the  blessing  and  breaking  of  bread,  without 
wine,  for  the  Romish  eucharist. 

The  excellent  writer  in  the  London  i?ert«io,whom  we 
have  cited,  makes  the  following  just  remarks  upon  the 
tource  of  the  false  views  of  the  Cathari,  as  existing  in 
all  ages :  "  Is  there  no  overt  Manichaeism  displayed  in 
oor  own  day  in  the  false  asceticism  of  the  Puseyite  ; 
and  if  there  be  no  latent  Manichseism  in  the  views  of 


the  extremely  opposite  section  of  Protestants,  whence 
the  tendency  to  treat  human  nature  as  intrinsically 
evil,  not  as  merely  subjected  to  evil ;  to  make  human 
powera,  physical  and  mental,  evil  in  their  use,  and  not 
merely  in  their  abuse ;  to  identify  society  and  its  insti- 
tutions  with  *the  world,'  against  which  the  Christian 
is  forewarned  ?  No ;  however  it  may  disguise  itself, 
and  however  its  manifestations  may  be  varied,  that 
has  ever  been  one  and  the  same  instinct  of  self-justifi- 
cation, hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  which  treats 
sin  as  a  something  external  to  the  will,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  inevitably  imposed ;  which  makes  holiness 
and  faithfulness  to  God  consist  in  something  easier 
than  the  abdication  of  the  idol  self.  This  insidious 
instinct  stops  at  no  sacrifices  provided  it  can  maintain 
itself.  It  inspired  the  stem  *  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,'  of  the  earliest  Gnostics  of  the  apostolic 
times  (Col.  ii,  21) ;  and  it  lias  worked,  with  more  or 
less  intensity,  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church." 

IV.  LUeritture. — ^The  Roman  sources  are  BonacorsI, 
in  D'Achery,  Spicil,  i,  208 ;  Moneta,  adv,  Catharoa  et 
Valdenaea  (Rom.  1743);  Rainerius  (about  1250),  whose 
account  is  analyzed  by  Maitland,  Facta  and  Documents 
on  the  History^  etc.  of  the  Albifftnaea  end  Waldenaea  (Lend. 
1832).  The  recent  writers  are  Neander,  C%.  Hiat,  iv, 
665  sq. ;  Maitland  (as  above) ;  Schmidt,  ffiat.  et  Doct. 
de  la  iiecte  dea  Catharea  (Par.  1849, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hahn, 
GetcMehte  d,  Keiter  im  MUtelaUer  (Stuttgart,  1845-47). 
See  also  London  Reexew^  April,  1855,  art.i;  Gieseler, 
C%.  Hiatorp,  ii,  §  84, 87 ;  Hahn,  in  Studien  «.  Kritiken, 
1852,  Heft,  iv ;  Schmidt,  in  Herzog's  Beal-Encyklopa- 
die,  vii,  461  sq. 

Catliarine,  the  name  of  several  so-called  aaiaUa  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 

1.  A  martyr,  who  suffered  at  Alexandria  under 
Maximin  II.  The  Greek  and  Roman  accounts,  which 
are  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on,  state  that  she  was  a 
rich  and  noble  lady,  who,  having  entered  upon  a  dis- 
putation with  certain  heathen  philosophers  at  the  com- 
mand of  Maximin,  and  vanquished  and  converted 
them  to  the  faith,  was,  together  with  them,  put  to 
death.  She  is  said  to  have  been  put  upon  an  engine 
made  of  wheels  armed  with  spikes  to  lacerate  her 
body,  but  when  the  machine  was  put  into  motion  her 
bonds  were  miraculously  broken,  but  she  was  immedi- 
ately beheaded.  Hence  the  name  of  Catharine-wheel. 
Eusebius  {Eccl,  Hiat.  viii,  14)  speaks  of  a  famous  Alex- 
andrian woman,  who,  when  other  women  of  the  city 
yielded  to  the  lust  of  the  tyrant  Maximin,  resolutely 
resisted  and  overcame  him,  for  which  she  was  pun- 
ished with  exile  and  the  loss  of  all  her  property.  Jo- 
seph Assemanni  thinks  that  this  is  the  only  account 
of  St.  Catharine  that  can  be  depended  on.  Her  remains 
are  said  to  be  still  kept  in  a  marble  chest  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia  (Pocock's  TraveUj  i, 
140,  fol.).  She  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  25. — But- 
ler, Livea  o/Sainia,  Nov.  25 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet.  s.  v. 

2.  Of  Sweden,  a  princess,  born  about  1330,  who,  be- 
ing contracted  in  marriage  to  a  young  nobleman 
named  Egard,  persuaded  him  to  join  her  in  making  a 
vow  of  perpetual  chastity !  She  died  abbess  of  the 
monastery  of  Vatzen,  March  24, 1381.— Butler,  Liffea 
flfSainta,  Nov.  22 ;  Landon,  Ecdea.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

3.  Of  Sienna,  was  bom  at  Sienna  in  1347,  and  early 
devoted  herself  to  an  austere  life.  In  1865  she  re- 
ceived the  habit  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and 
soon  became  celebrated  for  her  recluse  life,  revela- 
tions, and  miraculous  powers  of  conversion !  She  in- 
duced Pope  Gregory  XI  to  restore  the  pontifical  throne 
to  Rome  from  Avignon.  She  used  all  her  eflbrts  to 
cause  Urban  YI  to  be  recognised  as  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor of  Gregory.  She  died  April  29, 1380.  Pius  II 
published  the  bull  for  her  canonization  June  29, 1461, 
and  her  festival  is  observed  on  April  80. — ^A.  Butler, 
Livea  ofSainta,  April  30;  Chavin,  Vie  de  St.  Catharine 
(1846) ;  Landon,  Ecclea.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

4.  Of  Bologna,  bora  of  noble  parents  Sept.  8, 1413. 
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In  1427  sho  entered  among  the  nans  of  St  Fnncis  at 
Ferrara,  who  soon  after  adopted  the  severe  rule  of  St. 
Clare.  Afterwards  she  became  abbess  of  a  new  con- 
vent of  the  order  in  Bologna.  She  is  said  by  Roman 
writers  to  have  had  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles ! 
She  died  March  9, 1463,  on  which  day  she  is  commem- 
orated. A  spurious  book  of  her  Bevelations  was  pub- 
lished at  Bologna  in  1611. — Butler,  Lives  of  3auUt, 
March  9. 

5.  Of  Genoa,  daughter  of  James  Fieschi,  viceroy  of 
Naples,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1448,  and  at  about  six- 
teen  was  married,  against  her  will,  to  a  gay  young 
profligate  named  Julius  Adoma,  who  for  many  years 
caused  her  the  greatest  afiUction.  Being  left  a  widow, 
she  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor. 
She  died  Sept.  14, 1510,  leaving  a  few  works  of  devo- 
tion.— Butler,  Uvea  of  Saints,  Sept.  14 ;  Upham,  Li/e 
of  Cath.  Adoma  (N.  Y.  1856, 12mo). 

6.  Of  Ricci,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1522.  In  1585 
ahe  took  the  veil  among  the  Dominican  nuns  at  Prato, 
in  Tuscany.  She  was  made  perpetual  prioress  at 
twent^'-five,  on  account  of  her  sanctity  and  ascetic 
life.  The  BolUmdists  say  that  Philip  of  Neri  was  al- 
lowed to  converse  with  her  in  a  vision,  she  being  at 
her  convent  and  he  at  Rome !  She  died  Feb.  2, 1589, 
and  was  canonized  in  1746. — ^Butler,  Lives  of  Saints, 
Feb.  14. 

CathaziniiB,  Ambrosius,  or,  more  properly,  Lan- 
celot Polio,  was  bom  at  Sienna  in  1483.  He  studied 
law,  and  afterwards  taught  that  science  in  several  Ital- 
ian universities ;  but  in  1521  he  entered  the  Domini- 
can order  at  Florence,  and  in  1545  accompanied  the 
cardinal  del  Monte  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  be- 
came afterwards  bishop  of  Minori  in  1546,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Conza  in  1551.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1553. 
As  a  theologian  he  stood  high  for  learning,  but  was 
much  given  to  controversy,  and  did  not  spare  either 
the  fitthers  or  the  dogmas  of  his  Church  in  liis  attacks. 
His  principal  works  are  :  Commentaria  in  epistolas 
Pmdi  (Venice,  1551,  fol.):  —  EnarraHones  in  Genesin 
(Rome,  1552,  fol.).  Some  of  his  writings  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Opusatla  (1542). — Plerer,  Univer- 
sal- Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Dupin,  Eccl,  Writers,  16th  cent. ; 
Niceron,  Mhnoires,  t.  xzxiv. 

'  Cathcart,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  Nov.  1795,  near  Coleraine,  Ireland,  where 
he  was  classically  educated.  He  afterwards  entered 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
b^'tery  of  Route,  and  labored  within  its  bounds  for 
several  3'ears.  On  coming  to  America  in  1790  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Presbyter}'  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1793  l)ecame  pastor  of  the  churches  of  York  and 
Hopewell,  Pa.,  where  he  spent  nearly  fifty  3'ears  of 
eminent  usefulness.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  for  nearly  thirty  3'ears  in  succession.  He 
pursued  his  labors  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  died 
Oct.  19, 1849.  He  published  A  Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  Rev.  Dr,  Davidson,  1812. — Sprague,  Annals,  ill,  559 ; 
PreA.  Quart.  Rev.  Oct.  1860,  art.  vi. 

Cathedra  (Latin  cathedra;  Gr.  KaBkdpa  —  from 
Kara,  down,  and  'icpa,  a  seat).  In  classical  archaeology 
cathedra  means  a  chair  with  a  back,  but  without  arms, 
and  usually  used  by  women.  Cathedne  were  also  used 
by  teachers  of  gymnastics  while  giving  instruction, 
and ,  later,  by  all  public  teachers.  Following  this  usage 
of  the  word,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  the  chair  or 
office  of  professors  in  universities  or  other  high  schools 
of  leammg.  The  English  word  chair  is  used  in  the 
same  way. 

In  the  early  Christian  Church  the  term  cathedra 
was  applied  to  the  seats  bishops  and  presbyters  occu- 
pied during  divine  service  in  such  rooms  as  Christians 
were  permitted  to  assemble  in  before  they  were  allow- 
ed to  build  churches.  In  many  of  the  crypts  in  the 
Catacombs  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  are  seats  cut  in  the 
rocks,  supposed  to  have  been  thus  used.     Later,  when 


church  edifices  were  erected,  the  cathedne  were  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  semicircular  apsis  at  the  eastern 
or  rear  end  of  the  church,  and  occupied  bj-  the  choir. 
In  Rome  many  of  the  cathedrsB  were  taken  from  the 
public  baths,  and  were  thus  of  marble,  and  decorated 
with  designs  fh>m  classical  mythology.  Later,  they 
were  decorated  with  symbolic  designs  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  the  head  of  a  Hon,  representing  the  force  and 
vigilance  of  a  good  bishop ;  the  head  of  a  dog,  repre- 
senting his  vigilance  and  fidelity ;  or  a  dove  crowned 
with  a  nimbus  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  representing 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  was  to  shed  light  into  his  heart. 
The  cathedra  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  were  often 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  precious  stones,  after  the  style 
of  the  Alexandrian  mosaics.  Later,  they  were  richly 
decorated  and  heavily  gilt.  Very  early  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  Church  they  were  held  as  precious  mementoes 
of  fiivorite  Ushops.  Traditions,  unworthy  of  credit, 
are  attached  to  the  reputed  chairs  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Vatican  (Rome),  of  St  Mark  in  Venice,  and  of  St  Paul 
in  Salonica.  In  tlie  Gaulic  Church,  for  a  time,  the 
bishops  were  buried  seated  in  their  chairs,  which  were 
afterwards  taken  up  and  preserved  with  great  respect. 
In  the  paintings  of  the  Catacombs,  in  early  mosaics 
and  miniatures,  cathedra  are  often  represented  with 
either  a  literal  or  figurative  meaning.  Thus,  in  the 
Catacombs,  a  bishop  is  represented  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  a  woman  and  to  a  sheep,  thus  representing  the 
audience  and  the  fiock ;  in  another,  the  bishop  is  hold- 
ing up  the  Word ;  God  the  Father  is  represented  on  a 
cathedra  receiving  the  gifts  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  the  Re- 
deemer is  thus  seated,  receiving  the  crowns  of  gold 
from  the  seven  elders  [see  Apocalypse]  ;  Christ  is 
seated  on  a  cathedra  surrounded  by  eight  martyrs. 
Two  chairs  in  two  niches,  with  a  table  between  them 
bearing  the  open  Bible,  represent  a  council  (in  the  Bap- 
tistery of  Ravenna).  In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del- 
la  Mentorella  (in  Latium)  is  a  work  in  gilded  bronze, 
representing  the  twelve  apostles  on  seats;  between 
them  is  a  cathedra  supporting  the  open  Bible,  as  the 
source  of  all  authority ;  above  is  a  lamb,  bearing  a 
cross  with  a  banner,  having  the  inscription  ^^Ego  sum 
ostium  ft  ovile  avium — "lam  the  gate  and  the  fold  of  the 
sheep ;"  a  chalcedony  in  Cortena  has  a  cathedra  with 
'Ijfivc  cut  on  it— Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  viii,  ch.  vi, 
§  10. 

Cathedral  [see  Cathedra].  (1.)  The  church 
edifice  containing  the  cathedra  or  bishop's  chair,  i.  e. 
the  bishop's  church  in  a  diocese,  usually  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  church  in  a  diocese.  The  mod- 
ern use  of  the  term  cathedral,  as  designating  the 
church  in  which  the  bishop  has  his  throne,  is  confined 
to  the  Western  Church,  and  is  posterior  to  the  tenth 
century.  In  the  East  such  churches  arc  called  the 
great  church,  the  episcopal  church,  or  simply  the 
church. 

(2.)  Cathedral  (adjective)— (a)  pertaining  to  a  ca- 
thedral, as  '*  cathedral  service ;"  (6)  official  or  authori- 
tative, as  the  "cathedral  determination  of  an  article.'* 

Catholic  (Ka^oXtKog  [Kara  and  oXoc],  general, 
tatiffersal),  a  title  given  to  the  Christian  Church  on 
account  of  its  being  not  confined  (like  the  Jewish)  to 
one  people,  but  embracing  members  out  of  every  nn- 
tion.  "As  *^  Church'  is  (in  one  of  its  senses)  em- 
ployed to  signify  all  Christians,  who  are  *  members 
one  of  another,*  and  who  compose  the  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head,  so  the  title  *  catholic,'  or  *  univer- 
sal' is  a  necessary  indication  of  the  use  of  the  word 
^church*  in  that  sense.  The  Catholic  Church  com- 
prehends the  entire  body  of  true  Christians ;  but  it  is 
no  one  community  on  earth — it  has  no  one  visible 
ruler  or  governor.  Any  individual  church  may  be  in- 
cluded in  it,  bnt  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  the 
Catholic  Church"  (Eden,  s.  v.). 

1.  In  the  primitive  Church,  the  title  "catholic" 
came  into  use  at  an  early  period  to  distinguish  the 
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Christian  Charch  firom  the  Jewish,  which  was  nation- 
al, while  the  Christian  hodj  was  to  include  all  man- 
kind. At  a  later  period  it  was  used  to  distinguish 
those  who  adopted  the  so-called  **  heresies,"  within  the 
Christian  Chnrch,  from  the  body  of  believers  who  held 
the  true  £uth,  and  to  whom  alone,  and  to  whose  be- 
lief, the  term  "catholic"  was  applied.  The  earliest 
uses  of  the  word  (e.  g.  of  Pftlycarp  [f  166],  in  an  epistle 
preserved  in  Eusebins,  H.  E.  iv,  16 ;  Clemens  Alex, 
[f  220],  StTomata,  vii)  are  in  the  sense  of  the  general 
diffuFion  of  the  Church.  It  is  used  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed  (tliird  century),  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed  it  became  a  common  title  of  the  Church 
(see  Pearson,  On  the  Creeds  art  ix,  note  c).  Chilling- 
worth  interprets  the  "Holy  Catholic  Church"  in  the 
Creed  to  mean  "the  right  that  the  Church  of  Christ, 
or  rather,  to  speak  properly,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  hath 
to  be  universally  believed.  And  therefore  the  article 
may  be  true,  though  there  were  no  Christian  Church 
in  the  world''  (ChUUngworth,  IVorkt,  fol.  p.  196).  Pa- 
cianus  (A.D.  872),  in  answer  to  Sempronian  the  Nova- 
tian,  who  demanded  or  him  why  Christians  called 
themselves  Catholics,  rallied,  "  Christian  is  my  name, 
and  Catholic  my  surname ;  the  one  is  my  title,  the 
other  my  character  or  mark  of  distinction"  (cited  by 
Bingham).  Clarke  {Sennon*  [vol.  iv,  ed.  1730]  on  the 
Catholic  Church)  gives  the  following  meanings  of  the 
word :  "  The  Jirgt  and  largest  sense  of  the  term  Catho- 
lic Church  is  that  which  appears  to  be  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  literal  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  text  (Heb. 
xii,  23),  *  The  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
born which  are  written  in  heaven ;'  tliat  is,  the  whole 
number  of  those  who  shall  Anally  attain  unto  salva- 
tion. Secondlg^  The  Catholic  or  Universal  Church  sig- 
nifies, in  the  next  place,  and  indeed  more  ft^uently, 
the  Christian  Church  only — ^the  Christian  Church,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Jews  and  patriarchs  of 
old ;  the  Church  of  Christ  spread  universally  from  our 
Saviour's  days  over  all  the  world,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Jewish  Church,  which  was  particularly  confined 
to  one  nation  or  people.  Thirdly^  The  Catholic  Church 
signifies  very  frequently,  in  a  still  more  particular  and 
restrained  sense,  that  part  of  the  Universal  Church  of 
Christ  which  in  the  present  age  is  now  living  upon 
earth,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  have  been 
before  and  shall  come  after.  Foutihhf  and  kutly^  The 
term  Catholic  Church  signifies,  in  the  last  place,  and 
most  frequently  of  all,  that  part  of  the  Universal 
Church  of  Christ  which  in  the  present  generation  is 
visible  upon  earth,  in  an  outward  profession  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  gospels,  and  in  a  visible  external  commu- 
nion ot  the  Word  and  sacraments."  Pearson  (JEj^po- 
gition  of  the  Apostles*  Creed^  art.  ix)  explains  the  cath- 
olicity of  the  Church  as  consisting,  generally,  in  "  uni- 
versality, as  embracing  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  to  be 
disseminated  through  all  nations,  as  comprehending  all 
ages,  as  containing  all  necessary  and  saving  truths,  as 
obliging  all  men  to  all  kinds  of  obedience,  as  curing 
all  diseases,  and  planting  all  graces  in  the  eouls  of 
men." 

2.  The  Roman  Church  arrogantl}''  claims  the  name 
Catholic  as  exclusively  her  own,  and  designates  all 
who  do  not  belong  to  her  communion  as  heretics  and 
schismatics.  It  is  bad  enough  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  make  this  chum  of  the  title  "Catholic;"  it  is  still 
worse  for  Protestants  to  concede  it.  The  result  of  this 
concession,  in  most  Protestant  countries,  is  that  com- 
mon people  have  really  no  conception  of  the  true  use 
of  the  word  Catholic.  The  words  "  Papist,"  "Papal," 
"  Romanist,"  are  all  properly  applicable  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  imply  no  offensive  meaning,  as  they  are 
all  legitimately  derived.  At  all  events,  the  word 
"Roman"  should  always  be  prefixed  to  "Catholic," 
if  the  latter  term  be  used  as  part  of  the  title  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  ''There  is  a  strange  enchantment 
in  words,  which,  being  (although  with  no  great  color 
of  reason)  assumed,  do  work  on  the  fancies  of  men,  es- 


pecially of  the  weaker  sort.  Of  these  power  doth  ever 
arrogate  to  itself  such  as  are  most  operative,  by  their 
force  sustaining  and  extending  itself.  So  divers  prev- 
alent factions  did  assume  to  themselves  the  name  of 
Catholic,  and  the  Roman  Church  particularly  hath 
appropriated  that  word  to  itself,  even  so  as  to  commit 
a  bull,  impl}ing  Rome  and  the  universe  to  be  the  same 
place  ;  and  the  perpetual  canting  of  this  term  hath 
been  one  of  the  most  efl^ctual  charms  to  weak  people. 
*  I  am  a  Catholic,  that  is,  a  universal ;  therefore  all  I 
hold  is  true :'  this  is  their  great  argument"  (Barrow, 
On  the  Pope's  Supremacy;  Worksy  N.  Y.  ed.  iii,  201). 
The  Church  of  which  Rome  was  so  long  the  centre  is 
not  Catholic,  but  Latin ;  just  as  the  Church  of  which 
Constantinople  was  the  centre  is  not  Catholic,  but 
Greek.  "There  is,  indeed,  a  Catholic  or  Universal 
Church,  and  therefore  a  universal  Christianity.  But 
to  assert  that  the  unity  implied  in  the  conjunction  of 
these  terms  is,  and  must  be,  a  visible  unity,  is,  in  a 
word,  to  give  the  lie  to  all  Church  history,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  fW>m  a  date  almost  immediately  sequent  on 
the  apostolic  age.  And  neither  Greek,  nor  Latin,  nor 
Teutonic  Christianity,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can 
be  CcUhoUc  Christianity,  any  more  than  a  part  of  any- 
thing can  be  equal  to  the  whole"  {Lond,  Quarterly  iSe- 
«te«T,  April,  1855,  p.  160). 

Bishop  Bilson,  in  his  True  Difference  heiteeen  Chris- 
tian Subjection  and  Unchristian  Rd>ellion  (1685),  sums  up 
the  reasons  for  denying  catholici^  as  a  note  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  as  follows  (in  dialogue  form) :  "  Philander 
(Romanist) :  What  one  point  of  our  religion  is  not  cath- 
olic ?  Theophilus  (Anglican) :  No  one  point  of  that 
which  this  realm  hath  refused  is  truly  catholic.  Your 
having  and  adoring  of  images  in  the  church ;  your 
public  service  in  a  tongue  not  understood  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  your  gazing  on  the  priest  while  he  alone  eateth 
and  drinketh  at  the  Lord's  table;  your  barring  the 
people  firom  the  Lord's  cup ;  your  sacrificing  the  Son 
of  God  to  his  Father  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  your 
adoring  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  with  Divine 
honor  instead  of  Christ ;  your  seven  sacraments ;  your 
shrift ;  your  releasing  souls  out  of  purgatory  by  pray- 
ers and  pardons ;  your  compelling  priests  to  live  sin- 
gle ;  your  meritorious  vowing  and  performing  pilgrim- 
ages ;  your  invocation  of  saints  departed ;  your  rules 
of  perfection  for  monks  and  friars ;  your  relying  on 
the  Pope  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  vicar-general  unto 
Christ--these,  with  infinite  other  superstitions  in  ac- 
tion and  errors  in  doctrine,  we  deny  to  have  any 
foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  or  confirmation  in  the 
general  consent  or  use  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

In  fiict,  for  Protestants  to  concede  to  Romanists  tho 
title  "Catholics"  is  equivalent  to  acknowledging  them- 
selves heretics.  "This  concession  may  be  harmless 
and  innocent  enough  as  far  as  Protestants  are  concern- 
ed, but  it  is  most  pernicious  to  those  to  whom  the  title 
is  conceded.  Men  at  all  times  have  an  inclination  to 
trust  in  names  and  privileges,  and  nothing  has  proved, 
or  will  prove,  a  greater  obstacle  to  progress  in  Chris- 
tian truth  than  this  feeling  of  being  possessed  of  ex- 
clusive privileges — of  being  exclusively  Catholics,  i.  e. 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church — of  that  holy  commu- 
nity that  must  secure  a  special  share  of  divine  favor 
to  ever)'  member  of  it." — Bingham,  Oriff.  Ecc'^s.  Ik.  i, 
ch.  i,  §  7 ;  Snicer,  Thesaurus  Eccles.  s.  v.  KaOnXiKog ; 
Eden,  Churchman's  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Elliott,  Delinea- 
tions  of  Romanism^  bk.  iii,  ch.  ii,  §  vii ;  Bellarmine's 
Notes  of  the  Church  confuted  (Lend.  1687,  4to,  pp.  29- 
84) ;  Litton,  The  Church  of  Christ,  bk.  ii,  pt.  ii.  Intro- 
duction ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church.,  pt.  i,  ch.  xi,  §  3.  See 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

CATHOLIC,  title  of  a  prelate.     See  Catholicos. 

Cathollo  Apostolic  Church,  the  name  of  a 
body  of  Christian^  which  has  had  a  separate  organizn- 
tion  for  somewhat  more  than  thirty  years.     The  fol* 
I  lowing  article  is  from  a  member  of  the  body. 
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I.  Eittanf, — ^Towards  the  end  of  the  iint  qaarter  of 
thiB  century  there  began  to  be  an  increased  spirit  of 
prayer  in  Great  Britain  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  promoting  which  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  I. 
Haldane  Stewart  (of  the  Church  of  England)  were  most 
helpfuL  About  the  same  time  the  Bev.  Edward  Irving 
(q.  T.)  was  called  up  from  Glasgow  to  London,  where 
for  a  number  of  years  he  preached  with  great  power 
and  effect  on  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  hb 
true  humanity,  and  his  work  as  the  baptizer  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  respect  to  the  last,  he  taught  that  the 
Church  is  now,  and  at  all  times,  entitled  to  the  spir- 
itual endowments  of  the  primitive  age,  because  **the 
gifts  and  callings  of  God  are  without  repentance ;"  but 
he  had  no  clear  conviction  that  they  would  be  restored, 
nor  did  he  urge  his  flock  to  pray  for  their  restoration. 
The  missionary  employed  by  his  Church  to  preach  to 
the  poor  of  the  city,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott,  had  much 
stronger  fiiith  that  they  would  be  recovered  than  Mr. 
Irving  himself,  and,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  in  '28  or  '29,  he  labored  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  permanency  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Among  them  was  Miss  Mary  Campbell,  sis- 
ter of  Isabella  Campbell,  whose  Memoin  were  widely 
circulated  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  then  living  at 
Femicarry.  Through  the  careful  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  she  became  convinced  that  the  promise  of 
the  Comforter  was  for  all  generations,  and  she  was  led 
to  pray,  in  concert  with  some  fHends,  that  God  would 
again  manifest  himself  as  of  old  in  the  gifts  of  his 
Spirit.  In  March,  1830,  when  engaged  in  prayer  with 
her  ftiends,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  came  might- 
ily upon  her,  and  she  was  made  to  speak  in  tongues 
and  prophesyings.  Yery  soon  afterwards,  the  same 
spirituid  phenomena  appeared  in  a  fitmily  by  the  name 
of  Macdonald,  living  at  Port  Glasgow,  who,  like  Miss 
Campbell,  were  Presbyterians,  and  distinguished  as 
well  for  purity  of  life  as  for  zeal  and  devotion.  One 
of  the  sisters,  who  was  dangerously'  ill,  was  restored 
instantaneously  to  health  through  the  faith  of  her 
brother,  by  whose  instrumentality  Mar>'  Campbell  was 
also  raised  up  from  what  seemed  to  be  the  very  brink 
of  death.  These  occurrences  naturally  excited  much 
attention  not  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  several  persons — almost  all  of  them  members  of 
the  Church  of  England — went  down  ftom  London  and 
spent  some  weeks  at  Port  Glasgow,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  the  true  character  of  these  spiritual  utter- 
ances. Being  convinced  by  what  they  saw  and  heard 
that  they  were  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  met 
together  after  their  return,  with  others  of  like  faith,  to 
pra}'  that  God  would  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  his 
whole  Church.  These  meetings,  which  were  held 
weekly  at  private  houses,  were  continued  throughout 
the  winter,  and  it  was  not  until  April  of  the  following 
year  (1831)  that  any  spiritual  manifestation  appeared. 
Then  the  mouth  of  a  pious  lady  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Baptist  Noel, 
was  opened  in  power,  and  she  too  spake  in  tongues  and 
prophesyings.  In  the  course  of  that  year  other  per- 
sons, both  men  and  women,  received  like  spiritual 
gifts.  Some  of  them  were  members  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  and  others  were  Presbyterians  and  Dissent- 
ers ;  but  it  was  chiefly  in  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Ir- 
ving (and  that  after  long  and  careful  eiuimination)  that 
liberty  was  given  to  speak  in  spiritual  power.  This, 
together  with  his  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
lea  to  the  connecting  of  bis  name  with  the  work,  al- 
though he  and  all  who  were  of  the  same  faith  with  him 
never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  name  of  Irvingites 
as  a  designation  of  the  body. 

These  utterances,  accompanied  by  many  and  strik- 
ing cases  of  healing,  continued  in  great  power  and  ftre- 
quency  until  the  end  of  the  year  18S2,  when  a  new 
form  was  given  to  the  work  by  the  restoring  of  the  of- 
fice of  apostle.    This  was  done,  not  by  popular  elec* 


tion,  nor  by  any  act  of  man,  but  by  the  voice  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  speaking  through  prophets,  and  thus  ex- 
pressing the  mind  and  will  of  God,  that  one  who  had 
been  a  godly  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
had  stood  as  a  faithful  witness  to  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  should  serve  him  in  this  highest  ministr}'.  Oth- 
ers were  afterwards,  from,  time  to  time,  called  to  the 
same  office,  until,  in  the  year  1886,  the  full  nnmber 
was  completed.  Mr.  Irving  was  not  one  of  them,  nor, 
with  a  single  exception,  any  of  his  original  congrega- 
tion ;  three  of  them  were  clergymen,  three  were  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  two  of  them  had  been  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  all  were  men  of  high  religious  character. 

At  tfajs  time  there  existed  a  considerable  number  of 
oongregationa  which  had  been  gathered  by  the  preach- 
ing of  evangelists,  and  organized  by  the  apostles  pre- 
viously called.  When  the  number  had  been  filled 
up,  they  were  aolemnlj-  separated  to  their  work  with 
prayer  and  benediction  in  an  assembly  of  the  church- 
es, as  was  done  in  Antioch  in  the  case  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul.  They  were  then  bidden,  in  the  word  of  proph- 
ecy, to  go  to  a  secluded  village  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land— Albury,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Drummond 
— and  there  read  the  Scriptures  together  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  prophets,  that  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  word  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  were  also 
directed  to  prepare  a  testimony  of  what  God  was  do- 
ing, and  to  present  it  to  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  which  was  done  in  Jan.  1886. 
A  larger  testimony  was  presented  in  1888  to  the  Pope, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  the  French, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  great  principles  of  gov- 
erqment  existing  in  Christendom — priestly  rule,  abso- 
lutism, and  popular  election — and  afterwards  to  others 
of  the  chief  rulers  in  church  and  state  throughout  Eu- 
rope. In  these  testimonies  (especially  in  the  latter) 
the  sins  of  Christendom  in  departing  from  the  ways  of 
God  were  pointed  out,  his  approaching  judgments  pro- 
claimed, and  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (for  which  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  was  the  preparation)  held  up 
as  the  only  hope  of  deliverance  to  the  sin-burdened 
and  weary  creation. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  work  made  little  progress 
outside  of  the  British  Isles,  but  the  re\'olutionary  move- 
ment in  Europe  in  1848  drew  to  it  the  attention  of 
many  in  Germany,  and  churches  were  soon  organized 
in  Berlin  and  other  cities  and  towns.  It  has  gradual- 
ly extended  itself  into  Switzerland,  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,*  Denmark,  and  Austria,  and  also  into  North 
America,  and  believers  are  to  be  found  in  countries 
where  there  is  as  yet  no  liberty  of  worship. 

II.  Organizalion  cmd  Pohiy. — This  ,body  of  Chris- 
tians, who  take  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  as  being  the  proper  designation  of  all  tiio  bap- 
tized, and  not  as  exclusively  their  own,  look  upon  the 
spiritual  work  which  has  been  briefly'  described,  as  a 
divine  movement  in  the  one  Church  to  restore  to  it  its 
original  structure  and  endowments,  in  preparation  for 
the  now  rapidly  approaching  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  They  believe  it  to  be,  not  the  founding  of  a 
new  sect,  much  less  the  setting  up  of  a  new  dispensa- 
tion, but  a  work  of  healing  and  recovery  in  the  one 
body  of  Christ,  which  has  had  a  continuous  and  histor- 
ic existence  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  this  hour. 
They  recognise,  therefore,  the  whole  Christian  Church 
as  brethren,  according  to  the  measure  of  truth  in  doc> 
trine  and  ordinances  which  it  has  retained  in  its  sev- 
eral divisions.  They  believe  that,  in  the  purpose  of 
God  and  in .  its  own  nature,  it  is  one  body ;  and  that 
intercommunion  between  the  parts  is  the  true  law  of 
its  being,  and  the  necessary  condition  of  its  healthful 
growth ;  intercommunion,  not  as  between  distinct  and 
independent  nations,  but  as  between  the  different  por- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  nation,  having  one  central 
authority,  and  subject  to  common  laws.  The  central 
authority  which  God  gave  to  the  Church  in  the  begin- 
ning they  believed  him  to  have  now  restored,  not  for 
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the  anpeneding  of  the  existing  ministries,  but  for  the 
oonyejing  of  grace  and  strength  more  abnndantlj  to 
all  who  will  receive  it.  The  apostolic  office  belongs 
to  no  sect,  but  is  for  the  whole  Church ;  and  those  who 
are  gathered  under  it  are  not  a  sect,  but  a  ]Mui  of  the 
one  body  brought  into  their  right  relations  to  the  Head 
and  to  one  another. 

In  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Chorch,  its  chief  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fourfold 
rainistoy  of  aposUe,  prophet,  evangelist,  and  pastor,  as 
described  by  St.  Paul  in  the  4th  of  the  Ephesians. 
Apostles  are  rulers  in  the  Church  universal,  by  whom 
the  Lord  in  his  absence  exercises  his  functions  of  au- 
thority ;  prophets  are  the  special  organs  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  whom  light  is  imparted  for  the  guidance  of 
apoetles  in  their  work;  evancpelists  carry  forth  the 
Crospel ;  and  pastors  feed  and  care  for  the  flocks.  The 
same  fourfold  distinction  is  brought  out  in  the  particu- 
lar churches,  in  each  of  which,  where  circumstances 
allow  of  its  being  fully  organized,  there  is  an  angel  or 
chief  pastor,  representing  to  his  own  flock  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant  in  the  heavens,  who  has  under  him 
a  body  of  elders  in  whom  there  should  be  seen  the 
same  foarfoldness  of  ministr}*-  as  in  the  Church  uni- 
versal under  Christ — some  helping  him  in  the  work  of 
rule,  others  exercising  the  prophetic  gift,  and  others 
still  acting  as  evangelists  and  pastors  within  the  limits 
of  the  angel's  chaige.  This  variety  of  functions  in 
the  ministry  is  in  accordance  with  a  fourfold  distinc- 
tion in  the  intellectaal  and  spiritual  characters  of  men, 
to  which  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shape  themselves 
— some  having  the  power  of  riUe,  others  the  imagina- 
tive faculty,  while  in  others  the  adaptive  understand- 
ing or  the  affections  are  respectively  predominant. 

In  every  chnrch,  in  addition  to  the  angel  and  eld- 
ers, there  is  a  body  of  deacons,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
people  as  being  their  representatives,  and  ordained  by 
the  angel ;  whose  office  it  is  to  assist  in  the  public  serv- 
ices, especially  the  celebration  of  the  Eucliarist;  to 
distribute  the  alms  of  the  church  to  the  poor,  and  to 
be  the  counsellors  of  the  people  in  worldly  matters. 
There  are  also  nnder-deacons  and  deaconesses,  as  the 
necessities  of  the  congregation  may  require.  All  min- 
isters except  those  in  the  diaconal  office  are  called  by 
the  voice  of  prophecy,  and  ordained  by  the  hands  of 
apostles.  The  apoetles  themselves  are  not  ordained, 
there  being  none  higher  than  themselves  to  confer  on 
them  authority  and  grace. 

III.  Doctrines, — They  receive  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  (rejecting  the  Apocrypha)  as 
the  plenartly  inspired  and  authoritative  revelation  of 
Cod's  will,  and  standard  of  doctrine  for  all  (generations. 
And  they  hold  the  common  faith  of  Christendom,  as 
expressed  in  the  three  great  creeds  best  deserving  the 
name  of  Catholic — ^the  Apostles*,  the  Nicene,  and  the 
Athanasian.  They  make  use  of  no  other  creeds,  and 
these  are  used  constantly  in  the  public  services  as  a 
part  of  worship — the  Apostles'  being  recited  before  God 
every  day  in  the  morning  and  evening  services,  the 
Nicene  every  Sunday  in  the  eucharistic  office,  and  the 
Athanasian  on  the  principal  feasts  of  the  year.  But 
they  give  especial  prominence  to  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation,  with  its  corollaries  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Lord,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  teaching  that  the  only  and  eternally-begotten 
Son  of  God  took  fallen  humanity  by  being  bom  of  the 
Virgin,  fulfilled  in  it  as  man  the  perfect  righteousness 
of  God,  and  yielded  it  to  the  death  of  the  cross  as  a 
spotless  and  sufficient  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world ;  whereupon  the  Father  gave  him  his  reward  by 
raising  him  from  the  dead  in  the  incorruptible  body, 
and  exalting  him  in  the  human  nature  to  his  own  right 
hand.  He  was  thus  constituted  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  his  next  step  was  to  form  the  body  by  sending  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  make  men  one  with  himself  in  all  the 
spiritual  fruits  and  results  of  his  victory.  The  three 
great  ordinances  which  he  has  appointed  In  his  Chnrch 
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for  this  end  are.  Baptism,  which  is  for  conveying  his 
new  or  resurrection  life  to  all  who  believe  in  ^im,  and 
to  their  children,  and  which  is  counted  valid  whether 
administered  by  sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersing; 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  bread  and  wine  are  made 
in  consecration,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
be  the  spiritual  mystery  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  are  partaken  of  for  the  nourishing  and 
strengthening  of  his  faithful  members ;  and  the  rite 
of  confirmation  or  sealing,  in  which,  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  apostles,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  for 
endowing  with  heavenly  gifts  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come  those  who  have  reached  adult  age  and 
are  walking  in  holiness  of  life.  In  respect  to  the  Eu- 
charist, they  reject  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  • 
transttbstantiation  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Zwin- 
gle  on  the  other,  holding  that  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  are  unchanged  in  their  physical  properties 
and  essence  by  consecration,  while  they  are  made,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be,  spiritually  and 
not  carnally,  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 

To  gather  the  Church  as  the  election  of  God  out  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  they  believe  to  be  the  great 
work  of  this  dispensation,  at  the  completion  of  which 
the  Lord  will  return  and  take  his  Bride  to  himself  by 
raising  the  dead  and  changing  the  living  saints,  and 
will  then  proceed  to  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  earth. 
First  of  all,  he  will  deliver  the  Jews — ^both  the  two 
tribes  which  are  known  and  the  ten  which  are  lost — 
from  their  dispersion  and  exile,  and  reconstitute  them 
as  the  metropolitan  nation  in  the  land  which  God 
gave  to  their  fathers ;  and  then,  by  their  instrumen- 
tality, he  will  extend  his  salvation  to  all  the  ihmilies  of 
mankind.  This  millennial  dispensation  will  continue 
through  the  thousand  years  spoken  of  by  St.  John,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  there  will  be  an  apostasy 
among  the  nations  outside  ^'  the  camp  of  the  saints  and 
the  beloved  city,"  i.  e.  those  whose  standing  is  distinct 
both  from  the  Church  and  the  restored  nation  of  Israel, 
through  the  instigation  of  Satan,  then  for  the  last 
time  loosed  from  his  prison-house,  after  which  the  final 
judgment,  with  its  eternal  retributions  of  good  and 
evil,  will  ensue. 

llie  Eucharist  is  made  the  centre  of  worship,  as  be- 
ing the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  which 
opened  the  way  of  entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  he  now,  as  our  great  High-priest,  fulfils  the  work 
of  intercession.  In  this  work  his  Church  is  called  to 
take  part,  which  she  does  in  the  highest  sense  when 
she  shows  forth  his  death  in  this  holy  sacrament,  by 
presenting  unto  God  in  the  consecrated  elements  the 
memorial  of  his  sacrifice,  and  thereupon  offering  pray- 
ers and  intercessions  for  all  men.  It  is  not  the  expi- 
atory sacrifice  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross  which  the  Church 
thus  renews  and  continues  in  the  Eucharist  (as  the 
Roman  Catholics  teach),  for  he  died  once  for  all  to 
make  atonement  for  sin,  and  there  can  be  no  repeti- 
tion of  his  death ;  but  it  is  his  present  intercessory 
work  in  heaven.  The  Eucharist  is  celebrated  on  the 
forenoon  of  every  Lord*s  day,  and  on  other  solemn  and 
special  occasions.  The  tithes  and  offerings  of  the 
people  are  brought  up  during  the  services,  and  solemn- 
ly dedicated  to  God  in  praj'er.  There  ai^  also  morn- 
ing and  evening  services  for  worship  on  every  day  of 
the  year,  at  6  A.M.  and  5  P.M.,  consisting  of  confes- 
sion of  sin  with  absolution,  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  reciting  of  the  Creed,  the  singing  of  a 
Psalm,  and  prayers  in  the  fourfold  form  of  supplica- 
tions, prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks, 
which  are  offered  by  the  priests  in  order  according  to 
their  respective  ministries,  all  being  gathered  up  and 
presented  to  God  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
great  High-priest  and  Mediator,  by  the  angel  of  the 
Church.  In  the  principal  congregations  there  are 
shorter  services  ever\'  forenoon  and  afternoon  at  nine 
and  at  three.  There  are  also  meetings  for  extem- 
poraneous prayer,  that  all  whom  the  Spirit  moves  to 
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pray  may  have  liberty  to  express  their  desires  unto 
God,  and  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  in  which 
ever}'  one — even  women  and  children — may  yield 
themselves  to  speak  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Sermons  are  preached  on  Sundays  and  at  appointed 
times  during  the  week.  A  ritual  is  used,  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  gathering  in  one  all  that  is  most 
valuable  in  the  worship  of  the  whole  Church.  The 
ministers  wear  vestments  in  the  public  services,  and 
lights  and  incense  are  used  for  their  symbolical  char- 
acter. The  ancient  ordinance  for  anointing  the  sick 
with  oil  is  restored  to  its  right  use ;  and  for  the  relief 
of  penitents  there  is  the  rite  of  private  confession  and 
absolution,  but  which  is  not  compulsoiy,  nor  for  the 
extortion  of  secrets.  They  believe  that  the  end  of  the 
dispensation  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject and  aim  of  all  these  ministries,  and  spiritual  gifts, 
and  ecclesiastical  services,  is  to  make  ready  a  people 
for  the  Lord. 

There  are  no  published  statistics  of  this  body,  but 
there  are  churches  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of 
England  (seven  in  London)  and  Scotland ;  in  Dublin 
and  Belfast ;  in  Paris,  and  a  few  other  places  in  France ; 
in  Basle,  and  Berne,  and  other  towns  in  Switzerland ; 
in  Berlin,  and  many  other  places  in  North  Germany ; 
and  a  number  of  smaller  congregations  in  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  and  North  America. — ^W.  W.A. 

To  the  above  account  it  is  proper  to  add  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Christian  Church  generally,  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  are 
regarded  as  erroneous,  and  its  poli<^  and  usages  as  re- 
actionary, and  opposed  to  the  true  development  of  the 
Church. 

1.  As  to  doctrine, — The  C.  A.  Church  is  especiall}' 
distinguished  by  its  doctrine  as  to  spiritusil  gifts. 
**  Like  the  Montanists  of  the  second  century,  they  look 
upon  these  apostolic  gifts  and  offices  as  the  necessary 
conditions  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  Church  at  any 
time :  make  their  disappearance  the  fault  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  hold  it  impossible  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
the  Church  without  a  revival  of  the  cbarisms  and  the 
apostolate.  They  appeal  to  such  passages  as  1  Cor. 
xii,  27-81 ;  Eph.  iv,  11-18,  where  undue  emphasis  is 
laid  on  '  till ;'  and  to  Thess.  v,  19,  20 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  81 ; 
xiv,  1,  where  the  apostle  not  only  warns  Christians 
against  quenching  the  holy  fire  of  the  Spirit,  but  also 
positively  requires  them  to  strive  eamefrtly  after  His 
miraculous  gifts.  There  seems  to  us  to  be  here  a  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error  on  both  sides.  In  these  charisms 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  essence  and  the  tem- 
porary form.  The  first  is  permanent ;  the  second  has 
disappeared,  yet  breaks  out  at  times  sporadically, 
though  not  with  the  same  strength  and  purity  as  in 
the  apostolic  period.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  when  first  entering  into  humanity,  came 
with  peculiar  creative  power,  copiousness,  and  fresh- 
ness ;  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mass  of  the 
unchristian  world ;  and,  by  this  ver^*  exhibition  of  what 
was  extraordinary  and  miraculous,  exerted  a  mighty 
attraction  upon  the  world,  without  which  it  never 
could  have  been  conquered.  Christianity,  however, 
aims  to  incorporate  herself  in  the  life  of  humanity,  en- 
ter into  all  its  conditions  and  spheres  of  activity  as  the 
ruling  principle,  and  thus  to  become  the  second,  higher 
nature.  As  it  raises  the  natural  more  and  more  into 
the  sphere  of  the  Spirit,  so  in  this  very  process  it  makes 
the  supernatural  more  and  more  natural.  These  are 
but  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  operation.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that,  as  fast  as  the  reigning  power 
of  heathenism  is  broken,  those  charisms  which  exhibit- 
ed most  of  the  miraculous  liecome  less  frequent,  and 
after  the  fourth  century  almost  entirely  disappear. 
This  is  not  owing  to  a  fault  of  Christianity,  for  at  that 
very  time  the  Church  produced  some  of  her  greatest 
teachers,  her  Athanasius  and  her  Ambrose,  her  Chry- 
Boetom  and  her  Augustine.     It  is  rather  a  resdlt  of  its 


victory  over  the  world.  Spiritual  gifts,  however,  dM 
not  then  fully  and  forever  disappear,  for  in  times  of 
great  awakening  and  of  the  powerful  descent  of  the 
Spirit,  in  the  creative  epochs  of  the  Church,  we  now 
and  then  observe  phenomena  quite  similar  to  those  of 
the  first  century,  along  with  the  corresponding  dangers 
and  abuses,  and  even  satanic  imitations  and  caricatures. 
These  manifestations  then  gradually  cease  again,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  development  of  a  new  princi- 
ple as  just  stated.  Such  facts  of  experience  may  serve 
to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  the  apos- 
tolic age.  In  judging  of  them,  moreover,  particulsrly 
of  the  mass  of  legends  of  the  Boman  Church,  which  still 
lays  claim  to  the  perpetual  possession  of  tha  gift  of 
miracles,  we  must  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution 
and  critical  discrimination.  In  view  of  the  overvalu- 
ation of  charisms  by  the  Montanbts  and  Irvingites,  we 
must  never  forget  that  Paul  puts  those  which  most 
shun  free  inspection,  and  most  rarely  appear,  as  the 
gift  of  tongues,  fiir  beneath  the  others,  which  pertain 
to  the  regular  vital  action  of  the  Church,  and  are  at  all 
times  present  in  larger  or  smaller  measure,  as  the  gifts 
of  wisdom,  of  knowledge,  of  teaching,  of  trying  spirits, 
of  government,  and,  above  all,  of  love,  that  greatest, 
most  valuable,  most  useful,  and  most  enduring  of  all 
the  fhiita  of  the  Spirit"  (Schaff,  Apostolic  Church, 
§  116). 

2.  Their  worship  is  almost  wholly  out  of  the  line  of 
Protestant  development  and  feeling.  Their  use  of  in- 
cense, and  of  lights  on  the  altar ;  their  priestly  vest- 
ments— alb,  girdle,  stole,  chasuble,  rochet,  etc. — ^with 
the  pomp  of  their  worship,  belong  neither  to  the  prim- 
itive age  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  the  Beformed  Church 
on  the  other. 

For  a  fuller  account,  by  the  author  of  the  articles 
given  above  (the  Rev.W.W.  Andrews),  see  Bibliotheca 
Sacrtij  Januar}%  1866,  p.  108  sq.  See  also  Schaff',  in  the 
Deutsche  Kirchenfreund,  vol.  iii ;  Enfflish  Rev.  ix,  212; 
Thiersch  (H.  W.  J.),  Vorlesunffen  aber  KathcUcismvs  vnd 
Proteslaniismvs  (Erlang.  1845, 1846, 2  vols.) ;  Thiersch, 
Die  Kirche  im  Aposfol,  Zeitalter  (1852,  8vo) ;  London 
Quarterly  Review^  No.  iii,  art  1 ;  JMurffy  and  ZAtany  of 
tkeCA,  Church  (N.  Y.  1866) ;  W.  W.  Andrews,  True 
Constitution  of  the  Church  (N.  Y.  1854) ;  Jacobi,  Lehre  der 
Irmngiten^  1858 ;  Smith's  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doo^ 
trines,  ii,  414 ;  Baxter,  Irvingism,  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  State  (Ix»nd.  1886)  ;  Kdstlin,  in  Herzog*s  Real- 
EticyUopddie  (Am.  ed.  ii,  658) ;  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Prophecy,  July,  1866,  art.  1 ;  Maury,  in  Revue  des  deux 
Mandesy  Sept.  1853 ;  and  the  articles  Gifts  ,*  Irving. 

Catholic  Epistles.  The  canonical  epistles  of 
James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  and  the  first  of  John,  are  so 
called  because  they  ure  not  addressed  to  any  particu- 
lar individual  or  church,  but  to  Christians  in  general 
(Suicer,  Thes.  Eccks.  ii,  15). 

Hug  gives  the  following  view :  **  When  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  constituted  one  peculiar  divis- 
ion, the  works  of  Paul  also  another,  there  still  remain- 
ed writings  of  different  authors  which  might  likewise 
form  a  collection  of  themselves,  to  which  a  name  must 
be  given.  It  might  most  aptly  be  called  the  common 
collection,  icaOoXtKov  avvrayfia,  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
treatises  contained  in  it  Koivai  and  KaBoKiKoiy  which 
are  commonly  used  b}'  the  Greeks  as  synonyms.  For 
this  we  find  a  proof  even  in  the  most  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical Innguagc.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  the  epis- 
tle which  was  dispatched  by  the  assembly  of  the  apos- 
tles (Acts  XV,  23)  the  'catholic  epistle,'  as  that  in 
which  all  the  apostles  had  a  share,  Hiv  iirttrroXTJv 
KoGoXiK^v  rwv  'ArronruXuiv  urravruw.  Hence  our 
seven  epistles  are  catholic,  or  epistles  of  all  the  apos* 
ties  who  are  authors"  {fntrod.  to  N.  T,  §  151).  So, 
also,  Eichhom.  See  Home,  Introduction,  pt.  vi,  ch.  iv, 
§  1.     See  Epistles,  Apostolical. 

Catholic  League.    See  League. 

CatholicOB  (ca^oXurdf),  (1.)  The  title  given,  under 
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ConiUnUDe,  to  hia  procimtiir,  or  near-general  ((flcr    Jiir  md  Jepbtbah  fmrn  ibe  keepng  of  sheep ;  S>d] 

tbeorg4i]lutkiDofd{oc«MBniidBr  Imperil!  law),  whose  uiil  David  ini);ht  also  be  mentioned.  Borne  of  the 
duty  it  wu  to  Ke  that  all  imperial  rescrlpti  were  duly  prophets  were  called  from  that  emploj-ment  to  the  pro- 
carried  oat.  So  in  a  latter  rrom  Constandne  to  Ease-  phetic  dignity,  as  Eliiha  was  fram  the  plough  (1  Kings 
bina  (prvaerred  in  Socratea,  Hiil.  Ecdet,  I,  9\  the  em-  xix,  19),  and  Amos  (yotn  being  &  herdeman.  Bnt  the 
peroraajs:  "  Letters  have  been  Bent  to  the  cumt^tat^  tending  of  flocks  was  not  conlined  to  the  men.  Ra- 
judoXucdv,  that  he  may  pniTide  all  thtogi  neceasaiy,"  '  chel,  the  danghter  of  Laban,  kept  ber  father's  iheep 
etc.     See  Snlcer,  Thei.  Eala.  t.  v.  '  (Gen.  xxix,  9),  and  Zipporah  and  her  six  sisters  had 

(2.)  Theoffldal  title  of  certain  of  the  Oriental  prel- '  the  caieDftheirbtherJethro'i  flocks,  who  woa  spiiDce 
■tea,  especially  of  the   patriarchs  of  the  Armenian    or  prieat  of  Uidbn  (Ezod.  il,  16).     The  following  ac- 
Chorch.      He  Is  appointed  head  of  that  part  of  the    count  is  tronilated  &om  Winer,  AeoJiii.ii.SSl,  894,732. 
church  over  which  hia  Jariadiction  extends ;  he  only    See  Hsap  \  Flock. 
can  ordain  btahopa  and  consecrate  tlie  sacred  oil.    The  _ 

dignity  of  Catholicoa  ia  inferior  to  that  of  patriarch,  but 
■Dperior  to  that  of  metropolitan.  There  are  three  dig- 
nitariea  bearing  the  title  In  the  Armenian  Church  at 
present — the  Catbolicoa  of  Etchniladiin,the  Catholicoa 
of  Aghtamar,  the  CathoUcos  of  Sis.— Coleman,  Anciait 
Cknttiamts,  ch.  zxril,  $  2.    See  Abhknian  Chchch. 

Cattm'tt  (KoSaud),  one  of  the  famUy  heada  of  the 
"servanta  of  the  Temple"  (Nethinim)  that  retomed 
tnm  Babylon  (1  £sdr.  v,  SO) ;  apparently  the  Giddii. 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  17 ;  Keh.  vii,  iV). 

CatUn,  Jacob,  D.  D.,  a  Congregational  miniater, 
was  bom  at  Haavinton,  Conn.,  Uarch,  1766,  and  grad- 
uated at  Yale,  1784.  He  bncane  paster  in  New  Marl- 
■    "  laa.,  July  4,  1787,  vaa  made  D.D.  by  Tali 
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BullorPalalloe. 
,1,  Ntat  Ccirtfc.— These  ar«  dciignaled  collectively 
D  lliSi,  and  dieid  A|ffil  1!,  1838.     He  published  a  work  '  by  the  Heb.  term  *ipa,  hahiT';  single  animals  of  this 

mm;  Lodge  (1796).-Spragae,  AmaU,  ii,  260.  :  ^^^-  ^^^'  """^  '     '"'"^^  •    ***  "'^^'^  «"  "?"** 

CttBtHrargh.  At>«™x  Van,  an  Anninian  or  B.^ '  ^^^/f;  ,*'""'  '  »«^"'^'*'"-  "???'  /^  '  » 
monMiant  theologian,  bom  at  Rotterdam  Nov.  2, 1864,  j  ^J"^"  <»''«'.'  J^ou^K  "i".  e™  ">'"'  l""^  ^  ^^ 
and  filled  the  i«ofc»orship  of  tieology  at  Amtterdam  '  y^"^  J"*""  ""■  '« '  "™-  "='  "> '  *"'"'  S"'"-  '"" 
for  twentyJlve  years.  He  was  intimately  connected  \  'till  in  foil  yoothful  vigor,  'Vt.par,  a  .(eer-fem.  n^B, 
with  Philip  Limborch.  Hs  died  in  1736,  leaving  (1.)  .para*',  a  lirifer  (Juveneia,  juvtnca ;  comp.  Varro,  Au 
Syidlrgiam  Tlitolagim  Chrittiaiia  PhiBppi  a  JJmborth  I  Aw'-  il,  S,  8).  The  nomadic  Abrahamidn  (like  the 
(Amst.  1726,  2  vols,  fol.)  :— (2.)  BiblioUuca  Scriplonm  !  Homeric  chiefs,  ace  Fcilh,  Antiq.  Worn.  p.  406)  already 
Sevimtlnaiiam(Jiiait..ll'll,ivo):~i^.')SyntagmaSa- '  practiced  the  raising  of  cattle  (Gen.  xil,  16;  xvi^  T; 
piflXu  Jfoaaioi  (Ibid.  1737,  4to),  against  Atheists  and  xxiv,  35;  xxzll,  5;  xxxir,  28;  comp.  sill,  fi),  and 
Delats.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of  Grotiiu  in  Dutch.-—  when  they  emigrated  Into  Egypt  still  carried  it  on 
Hoefer,  Nma.  Biog.  GininsU,  ix,  226.  (Exod.  x,  9,  24 ;  xii,  33  sq.).      In  lat«r  times,  also,  this 

Cattle  (the  representative  in  varioua  pas^ige,  in  ,  ™  '  P-J!"^'?"  P"""'5  "i'^' J^}^"^-  ?f ''■!'''«'' 

.1.     .  TT  _*.!.    u..        _.    »_ta_    [.        t-       .  iaeveral  dislncta  of  Palestine  (Dent.  VIII,  13;  xii,  SI; 

theA.T.oflhe  Heb.  words  nBha.iriffliai,  a  large.  1  gam.  ^,  j.  ^jj,  g,  3Sam.  xil.2;  Pss.  cxUv,14; 
giuxdnped  in  general,  usually  "  beast"  [see  Bkhe-  j^r.  m^  34 ;  v,  11 ;  Judith  viii,  6,  etc).  The  oxen  are 
moth]  ;  in  Nam.  xx,  4,  and  Psa.  Ixxviil,  48,  '^■<73,  there  somewhat  small,  with  short  horns,  and  a  bunch 
ieir',  graiing  oBHHib,  elaewhen  "beaat;"  so  the  Gr.  of  fat  on  the  shoulders  (Hasselquist,  TravtU,  p.  130; 
^omqfuira,  aahelng/r(J,3Uacc.  xii,  11,  or  dptfi/uro,  comp.  Shaw,  TVatcb,  p.  150).  The  finest  herde  and 
from  being  reareiJ,  John  iv,  12;  moet  frequently  and  strongest  bullocks  were  found  in  Basban,  beyond  Jor- 
chara«8tiaticallyn3pTa,milMi',apo«a™im.,aa  some-  dan  (Num.  xxxii,  4);  hence  the  Bashanite  steers  are 
times  rendered— fWii  'the  fact  that  Oriental  wealth  !  "t*"  P"'  meUphorically  for  formidable  enemies  (Psa. 
["subWance,"  Job  i,  8, 10]  largely  con.isted  In  this  "^'^  18),  while  Bn-hanitc  cows  are  a  symbol  of  stale- 
kind  of  [aoperty;  like  the  Gr.in-yv,,  as  being  j»s«»-  '^  '""""'  (Amos  i,  4).  tn  the  district  west  of  the 
fd,  1  Mace,  xii,  28i  also  idiomatically,  nto.  «i.  Gen.  ,  ■'™^'''  ""«  pl"""'  Sharon  extending  to  the  Medi- 
-.1.  S9.  I„  ,11  cs  ,V.\i  9St  V  r ',-.,,'  termnoan  Sea,  afforded  the  finest  pastures  (laa.  Ixv, 
XXX,  32jlH.Tii,26;xId,23!  Eick  xxxiv,  17,  »),  i  jq  ,e,  Jerome  In  loc,).  Even  the  kings  had  their 
W,aninil]Yiduaiaw;.or;rin4,aB«lBewhererendeted;  |„nj,„,n  (i  Chron.  xxvlu,  29).  There  waa  great  de- 
er •,»»,  U(m,  Gen.  xxx,  89,  40,  41,  42,  43i  xxxi,  8,  II),  ^nj  fo,  neat  cattle;  many  hundreds  were  yearly 
13, 41,  43 ;  Eccles.  ii,  7,  Atep  collectively  or  t.  flock,  as  slaughtered  in  sacriflce  (and  these  were  anhnals  of  the 
rendered  elsewhere),  in  scriptural  usage,  embnicei  the  finest  quality,  as  among  other  nations,  see  Herod,  ii, 
tame  quadrupeds  employed  by  mankind  for  domestic  41 ;  Xenoph.  Cgrop.  viii,  31 ;  Varro,  Rf  Rail,  il,  6, 11 ; 
purposes,  as  oxen,  huiftloes,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  cam-  Pliny,  viii,  10,  etc.),  others  were  employed  tor  food  or 
els,  and  asses  (Gen.  i,  35;  xiii,  2;  xxxii,  IB-IT;  Eiek.  festive  occasions  (Dcut.  xii,  21;  2  Sam.  nil,  4;  Tobit 
xii,  29;  xxxiv,  19;  Num.  xx,  19;  xxxii,  16;  Psa.  1,  '  viii,  21;  Matt.  xxlii,4),  asthcn  iienerally  beef(l  3am. 
10).     See  each  of  these  in  their  alphal.ctical  pUce.  xiv,  82 ;  1  Kings  xix,  SI ;  comp.  It.  23 ;  Neh.  v,  18), 

The  Holy  Land  was  eminently  distinKuished  for  its  and  still  oftcner  veal  was  a  feast  to  the  Israelites  (Gen. 
abundance  of  cattle,  to  the  management  and  rearing  xvtil,  7 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  34 ;  Amos  vi,  4 ;  Luke  xv,  33, 
of  which  the  inhabitants,  ftvm  Che  earliest  times,  chief-  27,  30),  it  being  anciently  regarded  as  an  act  of  wan- 
ly applied  tbetnaelves,  aa  Indeed  they  have  always  ton  prodigality  to  slay  useful  agricultural  beasts  (com- 
constltuted  the  principal  and  almost  only  possession  of  pare  Apollon.'Rhod.  ii,  65S  sq.)  In  order  to  enjov  their 
a  namode  race.  In  this  case,  wealthv  people  were  ex-  fiesh  («lian.  Tor.  /fill,  v,  14 ;  Amia.  xii,  84  ;  Varro, 
posfldto  all  the  viciseitudBaofthe  seasons  (Gen.  xxxi,  R.  R.  ii,  6,  6;  Pliny, //^.  A'etf.  viii,  70;  Taler.  Max. 
40).  Moses  was  a  shepherd  during  his  exile,  Shamgar  viii,  1 ;  Cic,  Nat.  Dear,  ii,  63).  See  Food.  The  milk 
was  taken  ftum  the  herd  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel,  and  was  used  either  sweet  or  curdled,  and  was  made  also 
Gideon  ftam  bis  tbreahing-BooT  (Jndg,  vi,  11),  as  were   into  cheese.    SceMiLK;  CuEmE;  BoTtBU.     Cattle 
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wan  TOlMit  to  the  plough  (Daut.  ixii,10i  1  Kidga 
ill,  19  eq.;  lu.  xii,  21  j  Amo>  vi,  12;  Job  i,  Uj 
comp.Judg.  zlv,18;  Joicpfaui,  jIhJ.  xil,4,  6),likewiM 
for  draught  (Nnm.  vii,  8,  7  ;  1  S«m.  vi,  7 ;  a  Sam.  vi, 
S,  6),  and  were  Bometimes  emplovcd  for  bardans  (1 
Chron.  xli,  40;  comp.  M^an,  Amm.  Tii,  4),  but  upe- 
cull)'  for  threihing  (comp.  BiAa  Mexia,  vi,  i  \  (Mim, 
it1,7).  S«e  AqriCBltchb.  They  were  driven  (Jodg. 
iii,  31;  1  Sun.  liii,  21;  compara  Sinch  xxxviii,  25  ( 
Acta  ix,  S)  with  ■  poiuud  atick  O?^^'  nalmad',  or 
lull,  doriim';  rivTpov  or  ^atnvrpov,  alio  0ovir\i}^ 
in  lH'ad,  vi,  186,  Lst.  itinidui  [comp,  JTio/,  ad  Pindmr, 
/y^  >ii  I~3])i  ■"  iuatrnment  etnploTed  alio  for  horsea 
(Ovid,  MOam.  ii,  127 ;  aee  Schfittgeu,  De  ttimuio  bourn. 
Fret,  a  V,  1717).  See  Goad.  During  summer  cattle 
ranged  tindec  the  open  aky.  In  the  Italia  (2  ChroD. 
xixii,  283  *^'^  (odder  (Prov.  xiv,  i ;  Lake  xi)i,  ii) 
was  placed  in  a  crib  (013X,  ebUM';  farvti).  Beiklei 
freah  graas  and  meadow-plauta  (Dan.  iv,  29;  Num. 
xxii,  4),  mesthi  (Vi:?,  brlW,  Job  vi.B;  Iia.  xxx,  24; 
',3r],  le'bat,  Isa.  xi,  T)  ii  mentioned  m  proTinder  of 
cattle,  a  minced  food,  like  the  Homut  Jamgo  (Geaeoi- 
111,  Theaaur.  p.  212).  That  aalt  (to  gratify  the  appe- 
tite) waa  added  maj  be  infened  from  Isa.  xxx,  24 
(aee  Geaenioa  in  loc.).  See  Salt.  Cattle  were  great' 
ly  annoyed  by  iaaecta,  and  perhaps  the  yn^.,  le'rtii 
(A.  V.  "  destruction"),  of  Jer.  ilvi,  20,  indicates  aome 
eoTt  of  anch  noxkina  creature,  namely,  tbe  gadfly  oi 
(ufriH  (aee  Hitzig  in  loc. ;  otherwiaeGesenins  in  loc.). 
See  Bebvb. 

In  the  Hoaaie  law  tbe  following  enactments  relate  es- 
pecially to  OTen :  1.  The  mouth  of  the  threshing-cattl( 
waa  not  to  be  bound  so  aa  to  prerent  tbeii  eating  the 
provender  apread  nnder  them  (compare  Bnrckhardt, 
ProBtrbi,  p.  67).  See  Mdzzle.  Bence  the  term 
"threshing  oxen"  aometimes  etanda  (or  fiit  or  well- 
conditioned  animals  (Jer.  1,11;  see  RoaenmOller  In 
loc.).  2.  Whoever  stole  and  then  sold  or  slaughtered 
an  ox  mnat  give  Ave  oxen  in  aatiafaction  (Exod.  xxii, 
1)  ;  bat  irthe  animal  waa  found  alive  in  tbe  poasession 
of  the  thief,  he  was  merely  required  to  make  double 
restitution  (Exod.  xxii,  4).  See  Theft.  8.  Whoevei 
met  an  ox  that  had  fallen  or  atrayed  was  under  obli- 
gation  immediately  to  help  it  up  and  bring  it  back  to 
tbe  owner  (Exod.  xxiii,  4  ;  Dent,  xxii,  1, 4),  an  injunc- 
tion the  more  needful  in  a  country  not  only  thinly  in- 
habited, but  intersected  by  many  desert  trsela.  See 
pALBSTiNfe.  4.  An  ox  and  an  aas  mnat  not  be  yoked 
together  to  the  plough  (DeuL  xxii,  10).  Thia  prohi- 
bition is  evidently  akin  to  those  reiatlng  to  heteroge- 
neous combinations,  although  Michaelia  (Jfoj-  Sici/, 
iii,  149)  gives  it  another  interpretation.  See  Divekse. 
Bespecting  unraly  cattle  (F.xod-  xxi,  2S  aq.),  see  Dam- 
AOES-  It  waa  considered  unmerciful  to  take  the  only 
beast  of  a  widow  in  pavn  (Job  xxiv,  3).  See  Debt. 
On  the  sut^ect  genenlly,  see  Bochart,  /Herat,  i,  £68 
sq. ;  Ugolino,  Di  He  Rtat.  Bf6r.  (in  hia  Tieim:  xjx), 
ii.  9  sq.  For  the  symbolical  worship  of  the  young 
bnll,  see  Cai.f,  ooldbn.     Compaiv  Beast. 

II.  Small  CaOU:  1.  SHttp—Tbtue  are  designated 
collectively  by  1»X,  (ton  (a  general  term,  like  (lijXov 
and  peaa,  including  aUo  goats),  singly  by  TVS,  leA; 
n-hile  'H^,  rociei',  means  em;  i7!t,  a'gil,  Ktthtr 
(Chald.  "13^,  dekar'):  ^5,  lor,  a  fat  pasture  lomft, 
b39,  ke'bei,  a  lamb  of  one  to  tbiee  years  (comp.  Ge- 
sen.  n«i.  p.  659);  Ptba,  talth'  (or  ^ia,  (e/i'),  a  suck- 
ling or  nUhiamb;  Cl^a'a,  muhnim'  ("fatlings,"  1 
Sam.  XV,  9),  is  an  obscure  term,  possibly  aigniffing 
tieo-j/ear-old  lambs  (opu  Kcundariat,  Colamella,  Asi 
Rtat.  i-ii,  3 ;  comp-  Bochart,  //.(rot.  i,  469).  Next  to 
neat  herds,  ibeep  formed  the  most  important  staple 
of  Oriental  nomadic  punoits  In  Aramea  (Gen.  xxix, 
XXX)  and  Paleatiiie  (Geo.  xii,  16;  ziii,  6;  xx,  14; 
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:i,  27 ;  xxiv,  SS ;  xzxii,  i ;  xxxiv,  28),  as  in  Egypt 
(Gen.  xlvii,  17 ;  Exod.  ix,  8),  Arabia  Fetrea  and  De- 

.  (Exod.  Ii,  16,  IS;  iii,  1;   Nam.  xxxi,  S2;   Isa. 

iv,6;li,7),andHoabitis(2Kings,iii,4;  Isa.xvl, 
1).  In  military  tendt  between  anch  tribea,  wa  always 
find  aheep  mentioned  among  the  booty  of  the  victors 
(Nnm.  xxxi,  32;  Joa.  vi,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  32;  xt,  9 
sq. ;  ixril,  9 ;  1  Chron.  v,  21,  etc-)-  The  same  is  still 
uninrsally  true  of  modem  Bedouin  Arabs,  wboae  traf- 
fic in  sheep  (comp.  Eiek.  xxvi,  21)  is  their  leading 


Bfrlan  »wep  (Osia  Lafkoudabi). 
mark  of  prosperity  and  even  opalence  (comp.  Arvieux, 
iii,  182).  The  patriarchs  had  large  floclu  of  aheep  in 
Paleatine,  as  later  In  Egypt  or  Goshen  (Exod.  x,  9,  24 ; 
compare  Hengstenlierg,  Pent.  p.  6  sq.);  also  upon  the 
occupation  of  Canaan  by  the  laraelites,  eheep-breeding 
continued  to  be  the  chief  employment  of  a  large  part 
of  the  population  down  to  the  lateat  period,  being  car- 
ried on  amid  the  numerous  open  tracts  and  hilla  of  the 
country  (Isa.  vii,  28),  many  of  which  were  prodactive 
□faaline  plants  (comp.  DeuLvil,  13;  viii,  IS;  xxviil, 
4 ;  Judg.  vi,  4 ;  1  Sam.  xxii,  19 ;  2  Sam.  xii,  2 ;  Prov. 
xxvii,  23;  Eccl.  ii,  7;  Jer.  iii,  24;  v,  17;  Hob.  v,  6; 
Joeli,I8:  Judith  viii,<l,etc.).  Tbtve  were  rich  owners 
ofaocks(lSam.  xxv,2;  2  3am.  xii,2;  comp.  Job  1,3; 
xlii,  12),  and  even  kings  bad  their  shepherds  (1  Chron. 
xxvii,  Bl ;  Amoa  vii,  1 ;  compare  2  Chron.  xxxii,  28), 
fnm  whom  they  derived  a  revenue  of  slieep  and  wool 
aa  presents  (B  Ssm.  xvii,  29;  1  Chron- xii,  40)  ortrib- 
nte  (2  Kings  iii,  4  ;  laa.  xvi,  1).  Among  the  regiona 
most  favorable  for  sheep-rearing  am  mentioned  the 
plain  of  Sharon  (lea.  I xv,  10),  Mt.  Carmel  (Mic.vU, 
14),  Bashau  (Eiek.  xxxix),  and  Gilead  (Uic  I.  c). 
The  sheep  in  the  patriarchal  age  were  tended  often- 
times by  the  daughters  of  the  owners  (Gen.  xzlx,  9; 
compare  Exod-  ii,  16) ;  later  by  overseers  or  hired  men 
(John  x,12);  aometimes  by  the  sons  of  the  family  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  11;  xvii,15).  See  Shefhkhd,  The  keep- 
ers gave  their  sheep,  especislly  the  beil-wcthen,  reg> 
uUr  names  (John  x,  3;  compare  Theocr.  V,  102  aq.; 
Atistot^Jmm,  Ti,16;  Longin.  Piator,  v,  17  and  19),  and 
familiarized  these  animals  with  their  voice  ao  aa  to  fol- 
low them  (comp-  2  Sam.  xii,  2).  The  sheep  roamed 
all  summer  in  tbe  open  air,  being  folded  only  at  night 
(Num.  xxxii,  16;  2  Chron.  xxxil,  28)  In  a  pen  (Irj^jl, 
gtderah';  Talmud,  111),  where,  in  exposed  poaitiona, 
thoy  were  guarded  by  aentries  (Luke  ii,  8).  In  the 
daytima  they  appear  to  bsvs  been  sometimes  ebelteT< 
ed  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  caverns  (11^*13,  Zeph. 
ii,  6;  which,  however,  according  to  others,  eignifles 
onlyfste,  i.e.  cisterns  fbr  watering  the  aheep).  Shep- 
heids'  dogs  were  indiapensable  (Job  xxx,  1).  Of  tbe 
youngi  which  sheep  bear  twice  a  year,  tbe  aatmnn 
lamba  were  considered  the  more  vigorous  (Varro,  Ret 
Rut.  ii,  2,  IB;  Colum.  R.  R.  Til,  8;  Pliny,  ^ili,  72; 
oomp.Hamaker,Jf«o!fl.P*«iii!.p.ll7sq.).  Tbe  flesh 
of  ttM  sheep,  especially  that  of  wethara  and  Iambic 
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-wu,  u  irith  midani  Anbc  (Welliled,  TVov.  p.  121),  ft 
highly  eMMOMd  food  (1  Sun.  xxt,  18 ;  Im.  xzU,  IS  t 
Amoa  vi,  i  ;  Tobit  vll,  0 ;  viii,  21),  *nd  wu  euentul 
to  a  weU-aprsul  bokrd  (1  King*  i>,  !8 ;  Meh.  v,  18). 
Tb«  milk  or  ihatp  wh  ilia  an  miticle  of  culinary  n>« 
(Daat.xxxil,14;  eomp.  Diod.  Sic.  i,  18 ;  Pliny  xxTiii, 
88;  Stnbo,  xvli,  SSS;  Colum.  S.  S.  TJi,  2;  DIoKor. 
U,  76).  ShoBp,  specially  Umbt  and  nmi  (q.  v.), 
mn  a  protnbieiit  animal  in  «acriflce<  (q.  v.),  and  ■ 
■tock  of  Cbem  ir«i  often  uerilegioujily  obrad  for  wlr 
in  the  JsvIbIi  Mmple  (John  ii,  14).  Tba  wool  0°^, 
te'iBcr,  or  tl,  pcx),  vhlcfa,  on  account  of  the  pannring 
of  the  Sock  under  th«  op«n  sky,  attained  a  high  degree 
of  fioenan  (aa  in  Spain),  waa  wronghC  into  gaimenta 
(Lev.  ziii,  47;  Daut.  xxii,  11;  Ezek.  zxxIt,  8;  Job 
xxxi,  10;  ProT.  xxvii,  !G;  xxxi,  IS),  and  the  larael- 
itee  vera  obliged  to  pay  tithe*  of  this  prodnct  (Dent. 
xriii,  4).  8hee|>4hsaring  (Qan.  zxxviii,  IS)  nu  a 
nTal<«liTeoccaaiaB(lSai]i.ixv,4;  g  Sam.  ziii,  28). 
As  enemisa  of  tha  ghsplwrd  are  named  tiis  lion  (Hie. 
T,  7),  tba  bear  (1  Sam.  xvu,  84),  and  the  wolf  (Sirach  , 
ziii,  31;  Slatt.  x,  16;  John  z,  12;  comp.  lu.  xl,  6; 
IzT,  tS),  which  might  easily  carry  off  a  single  animal 
in  Uie  extensire  and  aolitaiy  pastures,  although  even 
tliiB  vaa  often  rescued  by  the  aheep-tender  (1  Sam. 
XTii,  34  eq.).  See  Lio?i.  Tlie  sheep  were  very  liable 
also  to  itray  in  tbe  wide  pastariges  (Fsa.  cix,  176;  Isa. 
liii,  6;  Hos.  iT,  16;  Matt,  xviii,  IS).  On  the  "lot," 
or  diseaa*  peculiar  to  flocks,  see  Bochart,  i,  596 ;  Arls- 
tot.  Ann.  ix,  3.  The  color  of  sheep  is  In  tha  East 
genenOly  white  (Psa.  cxlvii,  16  ;  Isa.  i,  18 1  Dan.  vii, 
9;  Cant,  vl,  5;  Rev.  i,  14;  comp,  Eiek.  ixvil,  18); 
altbongh  black  (OTl,  diaig,  Gen.  xii,  82)  ones  are 
■lao  found  (Colum.  R.  fi.  vii,  2 ;  Plinv,  viii,  78 ;  comp. 
WeUsted,  i,  213;  Koppell.  Abgtii.  ii,  21),  aa  well  as 
tpotted  and  griizled  (Gen.  xxs,  3S),  pecalLarities 
which  shepherds  knew  how  to  produce  artidcLaily 
(GsD.  XXX,  37  aq. ;  Strabo,  x,  449;  Pliny,  xxxl,  9; 
comp.  Rosielinl,  Hofuaa.  Ciril.  i,  246).  See  Jacob. 
Apecoliar  apeciei  of  sheep  (Orit  Ialic(ui(J(U<i,  Linn.)  is 
fonnd  in  the  East,  with  a  long  ht  tail  (H^bK,  algaX', 
Arab,  nfyot,  A.  V.  "rump;"  Lev.  iii,9!  vii, 8;  viii,  26; 
ii,  19)  af  10  to  16,  and  Kimatimea  40  to  60  pounds' 
weight,  turned  ap  at  the  end,  and  often  drawn  by  tha 
■nim^l  upon  aboaid  orsmailtwowheeled  cart  (Herod, 
ill,  118;  Ari)tot.AB>ia.vlii,  28;  Pliny,  viii,  76 ;  Diod. 
Sic.  ii,  64;  £liaa,  Amm.  iii,  3;  i,  4;  Olear.  Pertiaa. 
▼,  g;  Kampfer,  Asun.  p.  606  sq. ;  Lncas,  Etite  na<A 
d.  LnaaUe,  p.  188;  Bussel,  Alrj^,  ii,  B;  Detcrgil.  de 
ri^SfU,  xxiii,  197  sq. ;  Oedman,  Samml,  ir,  76  sq. ; 
comp.  Koite,  Aw,  p.  429;  Robhisan,  A>.  ii,  1C9, 180 ; 
Schubert,  iii,  118).  That  the  same  contrivance  was 
cnitomary  with  the  Jewi  may  be  saen  ttom  the  Mish- 
D>  iSluM.  V,  4).  This  kind  of  sheep  ia  fsrtber  distin- 
gnisbed  ttanx  the  common  species  of  the  Bedouins  by 
ita  tumed-up  nose,  and  long,  pendent  ears.  On  tbe 
Hosaic  enactments  respecting  tbe  rights  of  property  in 
sheep  (Exod.  xxii ;  Deut.  xxli),  see  above.  Compare 
generally  Bochart,  Hiavz.  i,  461  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Vfrm. 
Sdlrifl.  {,  118  sq.  In  Dan.  viii  the  Penlan  empire 
(king)  i«  personified  tiy  a  ram.  See  Peksia.  On  this 
fignn  (which  represents  tha  subjects  as  a  flock),  see 
Lengerke,  Daniel,  p.  366  sq.      Compare  SheeI'. 

S.  Coott.— Tbis  kind  of  stock  is  usually  classed  with 
sbeep  nnder  the  word  'fSd,  lion,  or  (wliea  ■  single 
bead  la  Intended)  Di^,  mk,  and  thus  associated  with 
neat  cattle,  n^^  tatar'  (as  in  Horn.  (iqXa,  then 
p6t{).  Tbe  terms  fbr  goats  individually  are :  ^S,  fz,  a 
he-ga^;  B-^5  n'n''rb,  artrot*' ■2JUB'(8hBggj- female 
of  the  goats),  a  Ae-goat ;  for  tbe  buck,  more  distinct- 
ively, there  are  several  terms:  ti^P,  ta'gilki  "ViV^V, 
attad';  T>Si3,  salr'  (more  fully  DV5  "CSiS,  selr'  ii- 
nm',  L  e.  shaggy  male  of  the  goats)  ;  '1'^IDX,  lupttir'i 
^f,  ffnii',  1*  a  cdlectlTe  tenn.    Goats  ware  reared  by 


tha  ewiy  patrUtcbs  (Gan.  it,9;  zsxil,  14;  xizvtl, 
81),  aa  by  tbe  modem  Bedouins ;  and  in  later  timea 

they  also  formed  an  Important  element  (in  all  tbe 
hilly   regions  of  Palestine)  of  agricDltarsl  wealth 


(f«t  of  PilHtliK  iCapn  ManUiriinl, 
am.  XXV,!;  CaDt.vl,S;  Prov.  xxvii,  26 1 
xxvii,  21),  They  were  used  not  only  fbr 
sscriflce,  but  also  for  food  (Deut.  xlv,  4 ;  comp.  Back- 
Ingham,  ii,  67;  Koblnson,  1,  342;  Weilsted,  p.  406), 
especially  the  young  males  (Gen.  xxvli,  9,  14,  17; 
Judg.  vi,  19;  xiii,  Ii;  1  Sam.  xvi,  SO),  as  still  in  tha 
East  (Russel,  A^e^i^io,  ii,  SB).  The  milk  of  goats  was 
also  an  article  of  (bod  (Prov.  xxvii,  27),  being  Dkors 
wholesome  than  that  of  sheep  (Pliny,  xiviil,  83;  comp. 
Bochart,  ffieroi:.  i,  717;  Prosp.  Alpln.  Jfe»  jKgypl.  p. 
329).  Goat-skins  were  only  employed  aa  clothing  by 
poor  persons,  or  such  as  chose  to  wear  mean  apparel 
(Heb.  xl,  37).  They  were  generally  made  into  water 
or  wine  casks.  See  BoTTi-E.  Goat's  hair  was  often 
tham»terialoftenl-eh)th(Exod.xxvi,  7;  xxxvl,14; 
comp.  Delia  Valle,  TVne.  i,  206;  Arvienx,  iii,  226; 
Voiney,  1,  308;  Thevenot,  Iii,  196),  as  well  as  of  maU 
resies  and  bedding  (1  Sam.  xlx,  18,  IS;  but  see  om 
thispessage  Kolkar,Quait.AiU.7«;.ii,56sq.),and  fm> 
quentlyDfclaaks(RDbinsan,i,279).  SeeTxaT;  Boi. 
stbb;  Clothimo.  The  goats  of  the  nomadic  Arab* 
era  generally  black ;  but  in  Syria  (Rnssei,  ut  snp. ; 
Thevenot,  ii,  196;  Russegger,  I,  712)  and  Lower 
Egypt  (Sonlnl,  i,  829)  there  are  fbond  goata  of  a  large 
siie,  like  the  European,  witb  hanging  can  (i4ten  a 
fbot  or  more  in  length),  and  of  a  bright  red  color: 
this  species  is  called  Copra  Mambnea-  Whether  tha 
Angora  goat  (Ciipra  AngorrmU  of  Linn.)  (see  Hsssel- 
qulst,  p,  286;  Toomefort,  Iii,  488;  Schubert,  i,  879), 
whose  long,  soft,  silky  hair  is  made  Into  the  well- 
known  "camlet"  stuff,  was  also  indigenous  to  Pales- 
tine (Schub;,  Ltit.  v,  38,  will  have  it  found  on  Leba- 
non), is  undetermined ;  it  is  possibly  that  referred  to 
in  Cant,  vl,  S,  On  the  Mosaic  enactment  respecting 
the  cooking  of  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  (Exod.  xxiii, 
19;  ixxiv,  26;  Deut.  xiv,  21),  see  Kid.  The  sym- 
bol of  the  Macedonian  (Alexander's)  empire  by  a  he- 
goat  (fi'^rri  I'^tX)  In  Dan.  viii,  G  sq.,  may  be  illos- 
trsted  by  the  epithet  £gean  (Aiyeo^if,  q.  d.  goat- 
men),  applied  to  the  Greek  cobmies  on  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  (comp.  Justin,  vii,  1,  7).  Sea 
MACEiwsii.  See  generally  Bochart,  Hitroi.  i,  708, 
On  the  Syrian  wild  goats,  see  Ibex.    Comp.  Go&r. 

Caul  (n'^ni^,  jwtt«'rf(A,  properly  a  reAflBimi  part, 
l.».JIap,  ExU.  xxix,  18,22;  Levit.  iu,  4, 10, 16 ;  iv, 
9 ;  vii,  4 ;  viii,  16,  26 ;  ix,  10, 19)  is,  according  to  tbe 
Septuagint  and  Tulgatc,tbejfrsa(  labtofOu  Jicer,-  the 
margin  of  oar  version  says,  "  It  seemelh  by  anatomy 
and  tbe  Hebrew  doctors  to  be  the  midriff."  Tbe  word 
might  be  rendered  tbe  lobe  over  the  liver,  although  it 
makes  a  part  of  tha  liver  itself,  and  this  appears  to  be 
more  applicable  than  tbe  net  over  the  liver,  termed  tbe 
lesser  oiuMuiR.  See  Liver.  I  n  Hoa.  liil,  8,  the  Hab. 
word  rendered  "caul"  of  tbe  heart  is  ^ISD  {tgor', 
literally  encbunf),  and  means  the  jMrioirdami,  or  parts 
about  tbe  heart. 


Tbe  term  tnnslatHl "  rooli"  In  Is*.  iii,18  (0''e^31^, 
iktbitm',  liter»lly  nellingi,  Sept,  i/iirXumo)  was  pei^ 
hipt  ■  cap  of  network  worn  by  femiles.  Tbe  caps 
of  Detwark  in  the  >ca)iiipuiymg  ircwd-cat  are  trom 


Aoduit  AaejttiD  llilr-niiu. 
relief  In  tlie  British  Uuunm,  tepRMnting  ilagen  and 
bar[dMa  welcoming  Sennacherib  on  hia  return  tnna 
canqneat.  Fig.  I  baa  the  hair  curioualj  arranged, but 
perlkapa  not  In  a  caul.  There  ii  also  in  the  Brltiah 
HnseDm  ■  real  cap  of  network  for  the  hair,  fVom 
Thebe«,tliemeibea  of  which  are  very  fine.  See  Head- 
DBKaa.  As  to  the  trae  mesning  in  this  paaaage,  tbe 
vBisions  KiTO  bnt  little  asaiMance.  Tbe  Sept  ren- 
ders i/iirXo(co  "  plaited  work,"  to  which  cocni^ovc, 
"friogei,"  appeals  to  have  been  added  originally  as  a 
gloea,  and  afterwards  to  have  crept  into  the  text. 
Aquila  has  TtXa/iuvac,  "  belts."  The  Targnm  mere- 
ly adopts  the  Hebrew  woid  wilboat  translating  it,  and 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  vaguely  render  tt ' '  their  orna- 
ments." It  occnrs  liut  once,  and  its  root  ia  not  eiss- 
wbere  found  in  Hebrew.  The  Rabbinical  commenta- 
tors connect  it  with  }'31U,  Mkibbtti',  rendered  "embroi- 
der" in  Eiod.  xxvin,  89,  but  properly  "to  work  in 
equaras,  make  checker-work."  So  Kimchi  (Lex.  t.  v.) 
exj^lns  lAehiin  as  "  the  name  of  garmtnta  wrought 
in  checker-work."  Rashi  says  they  are  "a  kind  of 
network  to  adorn  the  head."  Abarbanel  is  mare  foil ; 
ha  describes  them  aa  "head-dresses  made  of  sUk  or 
gold  thread,  with  which  the  women  bound  their  heads 
about,  and  they  were  of  cliecker-work."  The  word 
occurs  again  In  the  Miahna  (AWin,  xzviii,  10),  but 
nothing  can  poaaibly  lie  inferred  from  the  passage  it- 
»bV,  and  the  explanatkoi  of  tbe  commentators  do  not 
throw  much  light  upon  it.  It  there  appean  to  be  naed 
as  part  of  a  network  worn  as  a  head-Jdress  by  women. 
Banenora  says  it  was  "  a  flgnie  which  they  made  npoD 
the  network  ibr  ornament,  standing  in  (h)nt  of  ft,  and 
going  round  from  one  ear  to  tbe  other."  Sthroedor 
(Ite  Vol.  Mui.  cap.  ii)  conjectured  that  they  were  me- 
dallions worn  on  the  necklace,  and  identilled  them 
with  the  Arab  dionumrh,  the  diminutive  of  Aamt,  tbe 
snn,  which  Is  applied  lo  denote  the  sun-shaped  oma- 


Uoden  EgypUan.Ladr  with  (be  Sofa  and  Turban. 
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menta  worn  by  Arab  women  about  their  nocka.  But 
to  this  GesenloB  very  properly  objects  (Jria.  i,  !0S), 
aa  well  as  to  the  explanation  of  Jabn  (Ardtaol.  I,  ii,  g, 
1S9),  who  renders  tjie  word  "game  veils"  (Smith,  i. 
v.).  Others  ondentand  goUen  ornaments  appendH]  to 
braids  of  the  hair  behind  (see  Kitto's  Dais  lUattn,- 
tion  In  loc.).  Tbe  hair  of  Oriental  women  ia  nsnally 
divided  into  a  number  of  braids  or  trasses,  which  fall 
down  upon  ttie  back,  and  to  each  of  which  ia  added 
three  silken  threads,  each  Gha^:ed  with  small  orna- 
ments Id  gold,  and  terminating  in  small  coins  of  the 
same  metal  (see  Kitto,  Picl.  BibU  In  loc. ;  Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.\,fli,eO;  U,«0a,410).     See  Obsakeht. 

CaHMWay  (TliOB,  maiaU'),  a  raised  way  (1 
Chron..xxvl.  16,18),  or  atdn  of  wood  ("terrace,"  ! 
Chron.  ix,  II).  In  these  paasagei  It  apparently  refers 
to  an  ascent  by  steps,  or  a  r^sed  slope  between  Zion 
and  the  Temple,  which  in  subsequent  times  was  re- 
placed by  the  bridge.  In  2  Chron.  ix,  4,  it  is  called 
■^r^?,  ('^'jo*'),  an  "  ascent."  In  most  of  the  passages 
where  it  occurs,  the  former  word  signifies  any  public 
road,  and  is  translated  "  liighnay." 

CBuaain,  Xicuolas,  a  FtsDch  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  In  IMS,  and 
was  received  in  the  order  of  tbe  Jesuits  in  IGOi.  He 
tangbt  rhetoric  for  a  time  in  different  colleges,  and 
fiichelieu  made  him  confessor  to  Louis  XIII.  He 
died  July  2, 1651.  His  principal  work  ia  Cout  Saxnia 
(5  vols,  limo,  Tie  Holy  Court,  transl.  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hawkins,  Land.  1663,  fbl.).  It  bad  great  success  ftom 
the  style  of  its  biographies  and  Its  fervid  devotion. 
Fuller  has  adapted  much  of  iu  style  ia  his  J/o/g  and 
Prv/ane  Slatt.  Part  of  it  was  transUted  into  UHn, 
under  the  title  Aula  Impia  iltrodu  (Col.  1C41,  8vo). 
He  published  also  Dt  doqiaSSa  larra  ft  humana,  libri 
xvi  (7t]|  edit  Lugd.  1661,  Ito);  Symbotica  jEggptionm 
tapiatlia,  mmc  pOMi  varioM  tditiona  denva  tdita  (Par. 
1M7,  Ito).— Hoefer,  Nam.  Biog.  Ginimie,  ix,  !6V. 

Cavalier  or  CaTOlliar,  Jeak,  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  tho  Camisards  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1679,  at 
Ribaute,  near  Ataiz,  in  Languedoc.  He  was  a  Prot- 
estant, and  in  the  persecntion  of  ITOl  he  fled  to  Gene- 
va. When  the  insurrection  in  the  C^vennes  broke 
out  in  1702  he  joined  the  insurecnts,  and  soon  rose  to 
command.  With  incredible  skill  and  success  he  kept 
up  (he  warfare  until  1704,  when  be  made  a  treaty  with 
Marshal  Villars.  He  then  became  a  colonel  In  tho 
king's  service,  and  was  even  inlrodaced  at  Versailles. 
Afterwards  feeling  himself  lobe  an  object  of  suspicion, 
he  escaped,  and  subsequently  went  to  Great  Britain. 
Here  he  published  bis  Mhnoim,  which  were  translated 
into  English  (Dublin,  1726, 8vo).  After  having  com. 
manded  a  regiment  of  Huguenot  refugees  at  tbe  battle 
of  Almanaa.  he  died,  governor  of  Jersey,  In  1740. — 
Smediey,  Hiil.  of  Iht  R-form.  Rtl.  in  France,  vol.  iii, 
chap.  XIV  ;  Hoefer.A'oiw.  Bu^.Gmmifc,ix,!T9.     See 

CavalUerl,  Giovanni  Michelk,  an  Augustine 
monk  of  Lombardy,  bom  at  Bergamo  about  the  end 
ofthel7thcentur)'.  He  died  in  1767,  leaving  behind 
him  as  a  monunient  of  learning  and  industry  a  «ork 
entitled  flprra  omnia  lilargiai  (Aug.Tlnd.  I7G4, 6  vols. 
folio),  containing  a  vast  mass  of  Information  in  (he 
shape  of  commentaries  on  the  decrees  of  the  "  .Sncred 
Coneregation  of  Ritea"  at  Rome.— Hoefer,  .Vonp.  Eiiy. 
Geairale,  ix,  2S4 ;  Biog.  Utmt.  torn,  iil,  p.  44S. 

Cavalty.     See  IIonsE ;  Cuariot. 

CaTasilao.    See  Cabasilas. 

Cave,  properly  n^ris,  mrarah'  (every  where  so  ren- 
dered, except  "den"  in  Isa.  xxxli,  14;  Jet.  vil,  11; 
"  Mearah"  [q.  v.].  In  Josh,  xili,  4);  »)rqXoiov("den," 
except  in  John  xl,  38) ;  occasionally  lifl,  rilor  (literally 
a  "hole,"  aa  generally  rendered ;  hence  a  cavrrn,  Job 
xzi,6,etc.  I  whence  the  name  HoKits,  I.e.  fn^iMj^f 
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alu  HAtNAH,  L  e.  eavrmoui;  Hobohaih,  L  t.  tmn 
cmtt;  BrTU-HoBOK,  Le.  jiact  is  lit  iottoM),  orl^D, 
cAw  (alM>  raixiered  "bole"};  once  nVns,  mtdaOtdt', 
lu.  ii,  19.  Groltoei  mm  ■Iso  to  ba  indinct]]>  denoted 
by  the  terms  D""3n,  thogavim'  (rf/uget  in  the  rocke, 
"delta,"  Cant,  ii'  14;  Jet.  xlii,  16;  Olad.  0),  sad 
nnrtl'a,  mmJiarah'  (■  jEmre  throogli  which  >  stream 
flawi,  "den,"  Jndg.  vi,  2);  botb  of  which  are  com- 
bined in  tha  Greek  Ural  6w^  ("  care,"  Heb.  xi,  88 ; 
"  place"  of  water,  Jame*  iii,  11).     See  DbX. 

1.  Ai  Kolund  t'taiwti. — The  gsological  fonnatioo 
of  Syria  ii  highly  lavorabls  to  the  prodnctlon  of  caves. 
It  coniiita  chiefly  of  Umeatone,  in  different  degreea  of 
density,  and  abonnds  with  aubterranean  livulets.  The 
BprinffB  isSDidg  ttoai  limeatoae  general]/  contain  car- 
bonata  of  lime,  and  mbit  of  them  }-)eld  a  lai^  quanti- 
ty of  tt»t  carbonic  acid  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  To 
the  enKiTeeflectDponllmestoncrocks  of  water  charged 
vith  this  acid  the  formation  of  caves  is  chiefly  to  bo 
escribed'  {ft"iir.  Afrlropol.  art.  Geology,  p.  S92,  693). 
Many  of  these  linie  alio  been  artificially  enlnrj^  anit 
adapted  to  Taiious  paqroses  Iwtli  of  shelter  and  dc- 
Itai!*iPn^.Trzl-BootofGeologf,p.Ul;  Kitto,  PAjn. 
Geagr.  ofl'aL  p.  7!).  This  drcnmstance  has  also  giv- 
en occasion  to  the  use  of  ao  iar^  a  number  of  words 
as  are  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  caves, 
bolei,  and  Hssures,  some  of  them  giving  namea  to  the 
towns  and  places  and  their  neighborhood  (Gen.  xlv,  8; 
xxitTi,  31 :  Dent.  Ii,  1! ;  Job  txx,  6 ;  comp.  Strabo,  i, 
43;  ztI,T;5,  776;  lee  Burckhardt,  Syria,  410;  Bobia- 
•011,  ii,  434 :  Stanley,  Siitai  aad  Paint.  Append.  §  68- 
71).  The  fuftardfaiife  strata  ofSyria,  sandstone,  chalk, 
bualt,  natron,  etc.  Ikror  the  formation  of  caves ;  con- 
sequently the  whole  region  abonnds  with  sobteiranean 
hollows  of  diflbrent  dimensions.  Some  of  them  are  of 
Immense  extent;  these  are  noticed  by  Stinbo,  who 
•peaks  of  a  cavern  near  Damascus  capable  of  holding 
4000  men  (xvl,  p.  1096,  edit.  1707).  This  cavern  is 
shown  to  the  present  day.  Modern  travels  abound 
with  descriptions  of  the  caves  of  Syria.  The  Cnuade 
writers  record  the  local  traditions  respecting  them  cur- 
rent in  their  times  (William  of  Tyre  ;  Quaiesmius, 
Eluad.  T<r.  Sane.).  Tavemier  (Koj.^  (fc  Peras,  part 
ii,  chap,  iv)  speaks  of  a  grotto  between  Aleppo  and 
Bir  which  would  hold  near  SOOO  bona.  Maundnll 
has  described  ■  large  cavern  under  ahigh  rocky  moun- 
tain, in  the  vicinity  of  SIdon,  containing  200  smaller 
caverns  {J>rnirli,  p.  168, 159).  Shaw  mentions  the  nu- 
merous dens,  bolea,  and  caves  in  the  mounCaios  on  the 
•ea^oast,  extending  through  a  long  range  on  each  side 
of  Joppa.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  excavatiocs 
■re  found  in  the  rock)  and  valleys  rannd  Wsdy  Musa, 
which  were  probably  formed  at  Ant  as  sepulchres,  but 


afterwards  inhabited,  like  the  tomtis  ofThebes  (Robbt- 
son's  ntmarchei,  ii,  529).  Other  excavations  occur  at 
Df  ir  Dnbbut  (ii,  35S) ;  others  In  tba  Wady  leading  to 
Santa  Hanneh  (ii,  395).     "  In  the  mountains  of  Kal'at 
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passages  cut  in  the  rocks,  in  order  la  render  (hem  mora 
commodiaus  habitations.  In  the  midst  of  these  cav- 
erns several  cisterns  have  been  built ;  the  whole  would 
aflTurd  refuge  for  600  men"  (Burckhardt's  Traerlt,  p. 
331).  Almost  all  the  habitations  at  Om-keis  (Uadan) 
ore  cavea  (Burckhardt,  p.  273).  An  extensive  system 
of  caves  exists  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Irby 
and  Mangles,  p.  103). 

9.  ScriphiTal  Noliai.—{l.)  The  lint  mention  of  a 
cave  in  Scripluie  relates  to  that  into  which  Lot  and  bis 
two  daughters  retired  from  Zoar,  after  the  dctlniction 
of  Sodom  and  GDmDrT.>h  (Gen.  xlx,  30).  It  was  some 
cavera  in  the  mountains  of  Uoab,  but  tradilton  has 
not  fixed  upon  any  of  the  nameroua  hollows  in  that 
region.     See  Zoak. 

(^.)  Tbe  next  is  the  cave  of  Machpelab,  in  the 
Held  of  Ephron,  which  Abraham  purchased  of  the 
SODS  of  Helh  (Gen.  xxv,  9,  lU).  There  Abraham 
buried  Sarah,  and  was  himself  afterwards  buried; 
there  also  Isaac,  Kcbrkah,  Leah,  and  Jacob  were  bur- 
ied (Gep.  'liv,  ill ;  1. 13).  The  cave  of  Machpelah  is 
said  to  be  under  tbe  tlotaammedsn  mosque  at  Hebron, 
sumunded  by  a  high  wall  called  tbe  Ilaram;  buteveu 
the  Hoslema  are  not  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cav- 
ern (Benj.  of  Tudela,  Earlg  Trail,  p,  8fl ;  Stanley,  p. 
149).  Tbe  tradition  that  this  is  the  burial-place  of  tbe 
patriarchs  is  supported  hy  sn  immense  array  of  evi- 
dence (Kobinaon,  SetianAi;  ii,  433-440).     See  Hacb- 

(S.)  Tbe  altnatlon  of  the  cave  at  Hakkedah,  into 
which  tbe  Ave  kings  of  the  Amoritcs  retired  upon  their 
defeat  by  Joshua,  and  into  which  their  cnrcasses  were 
ultimately  cist,  is  not  known  (Joah.  z,  IC,  27).  It  is 
thought  by  many  that  the  cave  of  Mahliedah  can 
hardly  be  th*  one  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the 
name  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  93);  for.thouEh  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  cave  was  close  to  the 
(own  ofMakkcdah.  yet  the  situation  of  the  great  cav- 
erns botb  at  Belt  JibHn  and  at  Detr  Dubban  in  neither 
case  Bgreta  with  that  of  Makkedih  as  eiven  by  Euso- 
bius,  eight  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  (Iteland.  p.  886 ; 
Robinson,  ii,  352, 397 ;  Stanley,  p.  211).     See  Uaike- 

(4.)  The  cave  of  AdulUm,  to  which  David  retired  to 
avoid  tbe  peraecntiona  of  Sant  (1  Sam.  xxii,  1,  2),  and 
In  which  he  cat  off  the  skirt  of  Saul's  robe  (1  Sam. 
xxlv,  4).  This,  according  to  tradition,  is  sn  immense 
natnni  cavern  at  the  Wady  Khureiton,  which  passes 
belowtheFntnk  mountain.  The  site  assigned  by  En- 
sebius  to  Adollam.  10  m.  E.  of  Eleu- 
theropoUs,  agrees  little  with  that  of 
thia  cave,  which  in  some  respecta  agrees 
with  the  Scripture  narrative  betUr  than 
the  neighborhosd  of  Deir  Dubbnn,  as- 
signed to  it  by  Ui.  Stanley  (see  1  Sam. 
XX,  6,  and  particularly  iiii,  8,  4;  Jo- 
•ephne.  At.  vl,  12,  S;  Reland,  p.  M9; 
Irby  and  Mangle^  p.  103;  RobinKO, 
ii,  17fi;  Stanley,  p.  269),    See  Adui^ 

(6.)  The  cave  at  Engedi,  which  af- 
forded a  retreat  to  David  and  faia  fol- 
lowera  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  29 ;  xxiv,  1),  can 
be  cieariv  identified.  The  place  ia  now 
called  'Ain  Tidy  by  tbe  Arabs,  which 
means  the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  name- 
ly, "The  Fountain  of  the  Kid. "  "On 
all  sides  the  country  is  full  oTcsvenu, 
which  might  serve  as  lurking-places 
for  David  and  his  men,  as  they  do  for 
ontlawaalthe  present  day.  Tbe  whole 
SGCDe  is  drawn  to  tlie  life"  (BobinaoB, 
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ii,  206 ;  Gomp.  Lynch,  Karratwey  p.  284 ;  Stanley,  p. 
296).     See  Ek-oedi. 

(6.)  The  cave  in  which  Obadiah  concealed  the  proph- 
ets  (1  Kings  xviii,  4)  cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it 
was  probably  in  the  narthem  part  of  the  countr}',  in 
which  abundant  instances  of  caves  fit  for  such  a  pur- 
pose  might  be  pointed  out.     See  Obadiah. 

(7.)  The  site  of  the  cave  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  9), 
as  well  as  that  of  the  "  cleft'*  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  22),  is  also  obviously  indeterminate; 
for,  though  tradition  has  not  only  assigned  a  place  for 
the  former  on  Jebel  M6sa,  and  consecrated  the  spot  by 
a  chapel,  there  are  caves  on  the  competing  summit  of 
Serb&l  to  one  or  another  of  which  it  might  with  equal 
probability  be  transferred  (Stanley,  p.  49 ;  Robinson, 
i,  158 ;  Burckhardt,  p.  608).  See  Horbb.  The  cave 
of  Elijah  is  pretended  to  be  shown  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  him ;  and  a  bole  near 
the  altar  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  whore  he  lay  (Rob- 
inson, i,  152).     See  also  Cabmbl. 

(8.)  In  the  New  Test,  are  mentioned  the  rock  sepul- 
chres of  Lasarus  (John  xi,  88)  and  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii, 
60) ;  the  former  still  shown  with  little  probability  by 
the  monks  at  Bethany  (see  Robinson,  ii,  100),  and  the 
latter  a  disputed  question.     See  Calvary. 

Besides  these  special  caves  there  is  fluent  men- 
tion in  O.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  refuge.  Thus  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the  Phil- 
istines in  **  holes"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  11),  to  which  the  name 
of  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  conflict,  MAkhmas  (Mich- 
mash),  sufliciently  answers  (Stanley,  p.  204  ;  Robin- 
son, ii,  112 ;  Irby,  p.  89).  So,  also,  in  the  time  of  Gid- 
eon, theyliad  taken  refuge  from  the  Midianites  in  dens, 
and  caves,  and  strongholds,  such  as  abound  in  the 
mountain  region  of  Manasseh  (Jndg.  vi,  2 ;  see  Stan- 
ley, p.  841). 

8.  U»es  ofCavei. — (1.)  CaVes^ere  used  aa  cf weflim^ 
places  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Syria.  The  Horites, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Iduma»a  Proper,  were  trog- 
lodytes, or  dwellers  in  caves,  as  their  name  imports. 
Jerome  records  that  in  his  time  Idumaea,  or  the  whole 
southern  region  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Ailab, 
was  full  of  habitations  in  caves,  the  inhabitants  using 
subterranean  dwellings  on  account  of  the  great  heat 
(f^omm.  <m  Obcid,  v,  6).  **The  excavations  at  Deir 
Dubban  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  wady,  leading  to 
Santa  Hanneh,  are  probably  the  dwellings  of  the  an- 
cient Horites"  (Robinson,  ii,  853),  and  they  are  pecul- 
iarly numerous  around  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis) 
(ii,  425).  The  Scriptures  abound  with  references  to 
habitations  in  rocks ;  among  others,  see  Num.  xxiV|21 ; 
Cant,  ii,  14 ;  Jer.  xlix,  16 ;  Obad.  8.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent timo  many  persons  live  in  caves.  The  inhabitants 
of  Anab,  a  town  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  all  live  in 
grottoes  or  caves  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  (Bucking- 
ham's Travds  among  the  Arab  7Vt6e«,  p.  61).  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Hebron  peasants  still  live  in  caves, 
and  especially  during  summer,  to  be  near  their  flocks 
(Wilkinson's  TraoeU,  i,  818).  Poor  families  live  hi 
caverns  in  the  rocks  which  seem  formerly  to  have  been 
inhabited  as  a  sort  of  village,  near  the  ruins  of  El  Burj ; 
BO  also  at  Siloam,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nazareth. 
For  the  rock-dwellings  and  temples  of  Idumiea,  see 
Pbtra. 

(2.)  Caves  afforded  excellent  refuge  in  the  time  of 
tear.  Thus  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xiii,  6)  are  said  to 
have  hid  themselves  in  caves,  and  in  thickets,  and  in 
rocks,  and  in  high  places,  and  in  pits  (see  also  Jer.  xli, 
9 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  11, 1).  Hence,  then,  to  '*  enter 
into  the  rock,  to  go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into 
the  caves  of  the  earth'*  (Isa.  ii,  19),  would,  to  the  Is- 
raelites, be  a  very  proper  and  familiar  way  to  express 
terror  and  consternation .  Such  were  most  of  the  caves 
noticed  above,  especially  the  strongholds  of  Adullam 
and  Engedi. 

(8.)  Not  only  have  the  caves  of  Palestine  afforded 
reftige  from  enemies,  but  during  the  earthquakes  also, 


by  which  the  country  has  been  so  often  visited,  the  In* 
habitants  have  found  in  them  a  safe  retreat.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  great  convulsion  of  1887,  when  Safet 
was  destroyed ;  and  to  this  mode  of  retreat  the  prophet 
Isaiah  perhaps  alludes  (Isa.  ii,  10, 19,  21 ;  see  Robin« 
son,  iii,  821 ;  Stanley,  p.  151). 

(4.)  Caverns  were  also  frequently  fortified  when  oc- 
cupied by  soldiers.  Thus  Bacchides,  the  general  of 
Demetrius,  in  his  espedition  against  Judiea,  encamped 
at  Messaloth,  near  Arbela,  and  reduced  to  submission 
the  occupants  of  the  caves  (1  Mace,  ix,  2 ;  comp.  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  xii,  11, 1).  Messaloth  is  probably  n*!^Dp, 
steps  or  terraces  (comp.  2  Chron.  ix,  11 ;  see  Geseniua, 
Thes.  p.  957).  The  Messaloth  of  the  book  of  Macca* 
bees  and  the  robber-caves  of  Arbela  are  thus  probably 
identical,  and  are  the  same  as  the  fortified  cavern  near 
Mejdel  (Magdala),  called  Kalaat  Ibn  Maan,  or  Pig- 
eon's Castle,  mentioned  by  several  travellers.  They 
are  said  by  Burckhardt  to  be  capable  of  containing  600 
men  (Reland,  p.  858,  575;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  381 ; 
Irby  and  Manglep,  p.  91 ;  lightfoot.  Cent,  Chorogr,  ii, 
281 ;  Robinson,  iii,  279 ;  Raumer,  p.  108 ;  comp.  also 
Hos.  X,  14).  See  Beth-abbel.  Josephus  also  speaks 
of  the  robber  inhabitants  of  Trachonitis,  who  lived  in 
large  caverns,  presenting  no  prominence  above  ground, 
but  widely  extended  below  (^Ant.  xv,  10, 1).  These 
banditti  annoyed  much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but 
were  put  down  by  Herod.  Strabo  alludes  very  dis* 
tinctiy  to  this  in  his  description  of  Trachonitis,  and 
describes  one  of  the  caverns  as  capable  of  holding  4000 
men  (Strabo,  xvi,  756 ;  Raumer,  p.  68 ;  Jolliffe,  TVov- 
els  in  Pal,  i,  197).  Josephus  (^Ant,  xiv,  15,  5)  relates 
the  manner  in  which  one  of  these  caves,  occupied  by 
robbers,  or  rather  insurgents,  was  attacked  by  sol- 
diers let  down  from  above  in  chests  and  baskets,  tram. 
which  they  dragged  forth  the  inmates  with  hooks,  and 
killed  or  thrust  them  down  the  precipices ;  or,  setting 
fire  to  their  stores  of  fuel,  destro^^ed  them  by  suffoca- 
tion. These  caves  are  said  to  have  been  in  GaUlee, 
not  far  from  Sepphoris,  and  are  probably  the  same  as 
those  which  Josephus  himself,  in  providing  for  the  de- 
fence of  Galilee,  fortified  near  Gennesaret,  which  else- 
where he  calls  the  caves  of  Arbela  (War,  i,  16,  2-4 ;  ii, 
20,  6 ;  Life,  87).  See  Arbela.  This  description  of 
caves  of  robbers  reminds  us  of  our  Lord's  words,  in 
which  he  reproaches  the  Jews  with  having  made  the 
Templo  a  dtn  of  thieves,  oviikaiov  Xyaruiv  (Matt,  xxi, 
18).  A  fortified  cavern  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades. It  is  mentioned  by  William  of  Tyre  (xxii,  15- 
21)  as  situate  in  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan,  six- 
teen Roman  miles  from  Tiberias.  Lastly,  it  was  the 
caves  which  lie  beneath  and  around  so  many  of  the 
Jewish  cities  that  formed  the  last  hiding-places  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  in  the  war  with  the  Romans.  Josephus 
himself  relates  the  story  of  his  own  concealment  in  the 
caves  of  Jotapata ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
John  of  Gischala,  Simon,  and  many  other  Jews,  en- 
deavored to  conceal  themselves  in  the  caverns  beneath 
the  city ;  while  in  some  of  them  great  spoil  and  vast 
numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  found  of  those  who  had 
perished  during  the  siege  by  hunger  or  from  wounds 
(Josephus,  War,  iii,  8, 1 ;  vi,  9,  4). 

(5.)  Natural  cavities  in  the  rock  were  and  are  fre- 
quently used  for  other  purposes  more  or  less  akin  with 
the  above,  such  as  stalls  for  horses  and  for  granaries 
(Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  146).  Again,  the  '*pits"  spo- 
ken of  in  some  of  the  foregoing  Scripture  references 
seem  to  have  consisted  of  large  veils,  in  **  the  sides'*  of 
which  exca^'ations  were  made  leading  into  various 
chambers.  See  Cistern.  Such  pits  were  sometimes 
used  as  prisons  (Isa.  xxiv,  22 ;  Ii,  14 ;  Zech.  ix,  11). 
See  Prison.  Those  with  niches  in  the  sides  were  even 
occupied  for  hurying-places  (Eaek.  xxxii,  28).  Many 
of  tbeFC  vaulted  pits  remain  to  this  day.  The  cave 
in  which  Lszams  was  buried  was  possibly  something 
of  this  kind.     No  use,  indeed,  of  roct  caverns  more 
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ftrikingly  connects  the  modern  nsages  of  P^estine 
and  the  adjacent  regions  with  their  ancient  histoiy 
than  the  emploTuient  of  them  as  tombs  or  vaults  (com- 
pare the  early  Christian  Catacombs).  The  rocky 
soU  of  flo  large  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  almost  for- 
bids interment,  excepting  in  cavities  either  natural  or 
hewn  from  the  rock.  The  dwelling  of  the  diBmoniac 
among  the  tombs  is  thus  explained  by  the  rock  cav- 
erns abounding  near  the  sea  of  Galilee  (Jolliffe,  i,  86). 
Accordingly,  numerous  sites  are  shown  in  Palestine 
and  adjoining  lands  of  (so-called)  sepulchres  of  saints 
and  heroes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  venerated 
both  by  Christians  and  Mohammedans  {Earltf  Trav,  p. 
86 ;  Stanley,  p.  148).  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  tomb  of  Aaron  on  Mount 
Hor,  of  Joseph,  and  of  Rachel,  as  those  for  which  ev- 
ery probability  of  identity,  in  site  at  least,  may  be 
claimed  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  184;  Robinson,  i,  821, 
822 ;  iii,  95-97).  More  questionable  are  the  sites  of 
the  tombs  of  Elisha,  Obadiah,  and  John  the  Baptist  at 
Samaria;  of  Habakkuk  at  Jeb4tha  (Gabatha),  Micah 
near  Keila,  and  of  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  at  Bethel 
(Stanley,  p.  148,  149;  Reland,  p.  772,  698,  981;  Rob- 
inson, iii,  140).  The  questions  so  much  debated  re- 
lating to  the  tombs  in  and  near  Jerusalem  and  Betha- 
ny will  be  found  treated  under  those  heads.  But, 
whatever  value  may  belong  to  the  connection  of  the 
name  of  judges,  kings,  or  prophets  with  the  very  re- 
markable rock-tombs  near  Jerusalem,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  caves  bearing  these  names  are  sepul- 
chral caverns  enlarged  and  embellished  by  art.  The 
sides  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  are  studded  with 
caves,  many  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Arab  families 
(Sandys,  p.  188 ;  Maundrell,  p.  446 ;  Robinson,  1,  855, 
516,  539 ;  Bartlett,  \Valk$  alxmt  Jerusalem,  p.  117).  It 
is  no  doubt  the  vast  number  of  caves  throughout  the 
country,  together  with,  perliaps,  as  Maundrell  remarks, 
the  taste  for  hermit  life  which  prevailed  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  asra,  which  has 
placed  the  sites  of  so  many  important  events  in  caves 
and  grottoes ;  e.  g.  the  birth  of  the  Virgin,  the  An- 
nunciation, the  Salutation,  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  our  Lord,  the  scene  of  the  Agony,  of  Peter*s  denial, 
the  compoeition  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  Transfigu- 
ration (Shaw,  pt.  ii,  c.  1 ;  Maundrell,  Eariy  TrrxoeU, 
p.  479) ;  and  the  like  causes  have  created  a  tradition- 
ary cave-Site  for  the  altar  of  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel 
(1  Kings  xviii,  19 ;  comp.  Amos  iv,  8),  and  peopled  its 
sides,  as  well  as  those  of  Mount  Tabor,  with  hermit 
inhabitants  (see  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  60 ;  Reland,  p. 
829;  Sir  J.  Maundeville,  TraveU,  p.  81 ;  Sandys,  p.  208; 
Maundrell,  Ecarly  Trao,  p.  478 ;  Jahn,  &bl.  Artih.  p.  9 ; 
Stanley,  p.  858;  Kitto,  PAy«.  Geo^,  p.  80,  81;  Van 
Egmont,  Travels,  ii,  5-7). — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Sepuix^hre. 

Cave,  William,  an  eminent  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Pickwell,  Leicestershire.  Dec.  80,  1687.  He 
studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  A.B.  in  1656 ;  A.M.  in  1660.  In  1662  he 
was  appointed  vicar  of  Islington,  and  afterwards  he 
became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  In  1679 
he  was  made  rector  of  All-Hallows,  London ;  in  1681 
he  received  a  canonry  at  Windsor,  and  in  1690  became 
vicar  of  Isleworth.  He  died  at  Windsor,  August  4, 
1713.  His  works  are :  1.  Primkive  ChruHanify  (Lond. 
1672 ;  and  several  times  reprinted — a  French  transla- 
tion, Amsterdam,  1712, 2  vols.  12mo) : — 2.  TabulteEc- 
desioituxg,  or  Tables  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers  (Lond. 
1674 ;  Hamburg,  1676)  :--8.  Aitttqukateg  Apotfoliccr,  or 
Lkesy  Acts,  etc.,  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  Sts.  Mark  and 
Luke  (Lond.  1676  and  1684,  fol. ;  also,  edited  by  Cary, 
Oxf.  1840, 8vo):— 4.  Apostotici,  or  the  Lhes,  Acts,  etc., 
of  the  Contemporaries  or  immediate  Successors  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
first  three  centuries  (Lond.  1677,  fol. ;  also,  edited  by 
Cary,  Oxf.  1840,  8  vols.  8vo) :— 5.  A  Dissertation  con- 
vermug  the  Goverhmeni  of  the  Ancient  Churchy  by  Bish- 


ops, Metropolitans,  and  Patriarchs  (Lond.  1688,  8vo);* 
— 6.  Eeclesiastiei,  or  Lives,  Acts,  etc.,  of  the  most  em- 
inent Fatiiers  of  the  fourth  centur}'^  (Lond.  1682,  fol.) : 
— 7.  Chartopkghtx  Ecdesiasticus,  an  improved  edition 
of  the  Tabula  Ecdenastica  (1685, 8vo):— 8.  Scriptanm 
Ecdesiasticorum  Historia  IMeraria  a  Christo  nato  usque 
ad  Saculum  XIV  (2  vols,  or  parts,  fol.  1688  and  1698, 
Lond. ;  reprinted  at  Geneva,  1705  and  1720,  and  at  B»> 
sle,  1741 ;  best  edition  that  of  Oxford,  corrected  and 
enlarged  by  Cave  himself,  and  continued  by  Wharton 
(1740  and  1748, 2  vols.  fol.  The  Basle  edition  was  made 
upon  this).  Cave  was  a  very  credulous  writer ;  desti- 
tute of  critical  talent,  he  generally  took  the  accounts 
of  ancient  writen  and  Roman  Catholics  as  he  found 
them.  Jortin  calls  him  *Hhe  whitewasher  of  the 
ancients."  Yet  Dowling  is  justified  in  saying  that 
**  Cavers  writings  rank  undoubtedly  among  those  which 
have  affected  the  progress  of  Church  history.  His 
smaller  works  greatly  tended  to  extend  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Christian  antiquity ;  his  Lives  of  the  Apostles 
and  Primkive  Fathers,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  four  centuries,  is  to 
this  very  day  the  most  learned  work  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  written  in  our  own  language ;  and  his  Histo- 
ria Literaria  is  stfll  the  best  and  most  convenient  com- 
plete work  on  the  literary  history  /)f  the  Church.  For 
extent  and  variety  of  learning  he  stands  high  among 
the  scholars  of  his  time,  and  he  had  taste  and  feeling 
to  appreciate  ancient  piety,  but  he  can  scareely  claim 
any  other  praise." — ^Herzog,  Real'Encyhlopddie,  Sup>' 
plem.  i,  188 ;  Landon,  Ecdes.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Hook, 
Ecdes.  Biography,  iii,  524 ;  Dowling,  Introd.  to  JEcdes, 
Hist,  (Lond.  1888) ;  New  Gen,  Biog.  Diet,  vi,  187. 

Ca^vlon,  Thomas,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was 
bom  at  Wivenhoe,  Essex,  in  1637.  Having  studied  at 
Utrecht  and  Oxford,  he  received  ordination  from  the 
bishop  of  Oxford.  He  officiated  for  several  years  as 
chaplain  to  English  noble  families,  but  soon  became  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  dominant  party  in  the  Established 
Church  that  he  left  it  to  become  pastor  of  a  Noncon- 
formist congregation  in  Westminster,  where  he  died  in 
1677.  While  a  student  at  Utrecht,  he  published  two 
dissertations,  entitled,  Disputatio  de  Versione  Syriaca 
Vet.  et  Novi  Testament*  (Ultn^- 1^^?,  4to),  and  Disser- 
tatio  de  usu  Lingua  Hebrcacoe  in  Philosophia  Theoretica 
(Ultraj.  1657,  4to),  the  former  of  which  is  of  lasting 
value  for  the  history  of  the  Syriac  versions.  Cawtoo 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  prominent  Orientalists  of 
his  time.  — Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  iii, 
526. 

Casalla,  Auoustin,  martyr,  was  bom  of  noble 
parents  in  1506,  and  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Valladolid  and  Alcala.  Carranza  (q.  v.),  archbisb* 
op  of  Toledo,  l>ecame  his  patron ;  and  Cazalla's  tal* 
ents,  under  such  patronage,  soon  gained  him  distino- 
tion.  In  1545  he  became  chaplain  and  almoner  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Ger* 
many.  Here  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  Luther  (after 
combating  them  some  time),  and  on  his  return  to  Spain 
in  1552  he  began  to  preach  reform.  His  mother, 
brother,  and  sisten  shared  his  religious  convictions , 
and  it  is  said  tliat  even  Charles  V  was  greatly  moved 
by  Cazalla's  piety  and  arguments.  The  attention  of 
the  Inquisition  was  soon  fixed  on  the  Cazalla  family, 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  emperor's  death  in  1558 
that  they  were  arrested  and  tried  for  heresy.  At  an 
auto  da  f6  in  May,  1559,  he  was  strangled  and  then 
burnt,  with  his  sister  Donna  Beatrice ;  his  brother 
Francisco  was  at  the  same  time  burnt  alive. — M*Crie, 
Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  p.  225  sq. ;  De  Cas- 
tro, Spanish  Protestants  (Lond.  1851),  p.  114  sq. 

Cecil,  Richard,  an  eminent  Evangelical  divine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  in  London,  No- 
vember 8, 1748.  His  eariy  life  was  bad — ^he  was  even 
a  professed  infidel ;  but  about  1772  he  was  converted, 
and  in  1778  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford.   In  1777 
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^e  was  ordained  priest,  and  settled  at  Lewes ;  but  his 
health  failed  there,  and  in  1780  he  became  minister  of 
St.  John's,  Bedford  Bow,  London.  In  1800  he  obtain- 
ed the  livings  of  Chobham  and  Bisham,  Surrey.  In 
1808  he  was  attacked  by  a  paralytic  seizure,  and  was 
compelled  to  visit  Clifton.  The  journey  did  not  much, 
however,  improve  his  health,  and  he  retired  in  May, 
1809,  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  died  August  15, 1810. 
'*  The  exertions  of  Mr.  Cecil  as  a  preacher  were  im- 
mense. His  talents  were  eminent ;  his  eloquence  was 
impassioned,  yet  solemn,  and  sometimes  argumenta- 
tive. As  a  Christian,  he  was  habitually  spiritually 
minded ;  modest  and  unassuming,  he  never  intruded 
his  capacities  on  the  attention  of  mankind.  He  was 
contented  with  doing  good  and  getting  good ;  and  his 
works,  though  few,  are  valuable  for  their  sterling  sense 
and  genuine  piety"  (Jones).  They  are  collected  in  his 
Works,  edited  by  Pratt  (London,  1811, 4  vols.  8vo),  of 
which  vol.  i  contains  a  Life  of  Cecil,  by  Pratt,  with 
Cecil's  Lives  of  Bacon  and  Newton ;  vol.  ii  contains 
sermons  and  miscellaneous  tracts ;  vol.  lii,  thirty-three 
sermons ;  vol.  iv,  Cecil's  ReuMinsy  which  are  among 
the  most  valuable  writings  on  pastoral  life  and  work, 
as  well  as  on  various  points  of  practical  religion,  in 
modern  times.  There  is  also  an  American  edition  (N. 
Y.  184^,  8  vols.  8vo). — Pratt,  Memoir  of  Cecil  f  Jones, 
Christian  Bioffraphy,  s.  v. 

Cecilia,  one  of  the  so-called  saints  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Calendar,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Valerian,  her  hus- 
band, Tiburtius,  his  brother,  and  Maximus,  an  officer, 
about  A.D.  280,  under  Alexander  Severus,  probably 
in  some  popular  commotion  and  persecution,  since  that 
emperor  was  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Christians. 
The  legendary  accounts  of  her  are  not  worthy  of  cred- 
it. As  she  is  said  to  have  sung  praises  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment  just  before  her  execution,  she 
is  regarded  as  the  special  patroness  of  church  music. 
**  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  is  still  annually  celebrated  in  Eng- 
land by  a  musical  festival.  Handel's  '*  Messiah"  was 
composed  for  it.  Both  Greeks  and  Latins  celebrate 
her  festival  on  the  22d  of  November. — A.  Butler,  Zitw* 
ofSaintSf  Nov.  22 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  s.  v. 

CecilianuB,  bishop  of  Carthage  (A.D.  811).    See 

DONATISTB. 

Cedar  (t1^^<,  e'rra,  from  its  deep  root  or  compressed 
form ;  Gr.  Kitpoc)  occurs  in  numerous  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  authors  are  not  agreed  on  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  term.  Celsius  (JBierobot.  i,  106,  sq.),  for  instance, 
conceives  that  it  is  a  general  name  for  the  pine  tribe, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  he 
considers  to  be  indicated  by  the  word  herodi,  or  '^  fir." 
The  majority  of  authors,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (Pinus  cedrus,  or  Cedrus  Libam  of 
botanists)  is  alone  intended.  This  opinion  is  conlirm- 
ed  by  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  which  uniformly 
(as  in  the  English  version)  render  the  word  by  KhSpo^^ 
cedrus ;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  Arabic  name  for 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  arz^  evidently  cognate  with 
erez.  The  following  statements  are  chiefly  compiled 
from  Kitto  and  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Botany. 

1.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  cedar  is  in  Lev.  xiv,  4, 
6,  where  we  are  told  that  Moses  commanded  the  leper 
that  WQS  to  be  cleansed  to  make  an  oiTering  of  two 
sparrows,  cedar-wood,  wool  dyed  in  scarlet,  and  hys- 
sop ;  and  in  ver.  49, 51, 52,  the  houses  in  which  the  lep- 
ers dwell  are  directed  to  be  purified  with  the  same  ma- 
terials. Again,  in  Num.  xix,  6,  Moses  and  Aaron  are 
commanded  to  sacrifice  a  red  heifer :  "  And  the  priest 
shall  take  cedar-wood,  and  hyssop,  and  scarlet."  Here 
the  proper  cedar  can  hardly  be  meant,  as  it  does  not 
grow  in  Egypt,  and  its  Wood  is  scarcely  aromatic. 
The  variety  called  juniper  is  evidently  intended,  the 
wood  and  berries  of  which  were  anciently  applied  to 
such  purposes.  The  term  cedar  is  applied  by  Pliny 
to  the  lesser  cedar,  oxycednts,  a  Phcsnician  juniper, 


which  is  still  common  on  the  Lebanon,  and  whoaa 
wood  is  aromatic.  The  wood  or  fruit  of  this  tree  was 
anciently  burnt  by  way  of  perfume,  especially  at  fu- 
nerals (Pliny,  //.  A':  xiii,  1,  6 ;  Ovid,  Fast,  u,  558 ;  Ho- 
mer, Od.  V,  60).  The  tree  is  common  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  and  also  in  Arabia,  in  the  Wady  Mousa,  where 
the  greater  cedar  is  not  foundi  It  is  obviously  likely 
that  the  use  of  the  more  common  tree  should  be  en- 
joined while  the  people  were  still  in  the  wilderness, 
rather  than  of  the  uncommon  (Shaw,  Travels,  p.  464 ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  430;  Russell,  Nvhia,  p.  425). 
See  Juniper. 

At  a  later  period  we  have  notices  of  the  various  uses 
to  which  the  wood  of  the  ertz  was  applied,  as  2  Sam. 
V,  11 ;  vii,  2-7 ;  1  Kings  v,  6,  8,  10;  vi,  9,  10, 16, 16, 
18,20;  vil,2,8,7,ll,12;  ix,ll;  x,27;  IChron.xvii, 
6 ;  2  Chron.  ii,  8 ;  ix,  27 ;  xxv,  18.  In  these  passages 
we  arc  informed  of  the  negotiations  with  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  for  the  supply  of  cedar-trees  out  of  Lebanon, 
and  of  the  uses  to  which  the  timber  was  applied  in  the 
construction  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  king's  palace : 
he  ^*  covered  the  house  with  beams  and  boards  of  oe- 
dar;  *'the  walls  of  the  house  within  were  covered 
with  boards  of  cedar  f*  there  were  '*  cedar  pillars,"  and 
*  *"  beams  of  cedar, ' '  and  the  altar  was  of  cedar.  But  in 
these  passages  of  Scripture,  likewise,  the  common  ce- 
dar cannot  well  be  signified,  as  the  wood  is  neither 
hard  nor  strong  enough  for  building  purposes.  Other 
kindred  varieties  of  trees,  however,  doubtless  existed 
in  the  same  localit}^  with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which 
were  suitable  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  beauty  and  durability,  for  architecture.  Perhaps 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  jTtne-tree,  which  is 
known  to  grow  on  Mt.  Lebanon.  This  opinion  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  £zek.  xxvii,  5 :  "  They  have  made 
all  thy  ship-boards  of  fir-trees  of  Senir;  tliey  have 
taken  cedar  ttom.  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for  thee  ;^' 
for  it  is  not  probable  that  any  other  tree  than  the  com- 
mon pine  would  be  taken  for  masts,  when  this  was 
procurable.  Also  in  the  second  Temple,  rebuilt  under 
Zerubbabel,  the  timber  employed  was  cedar  from  Leb- 
anon (Ezra  iii,  7 ;  1  Esdr.  iv,  48 ;  v,  55).  Cedar  is  also 
said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  used  by  Herod  in  the 
roof  of  his  temple  (  War,  v,  5, 2).  The  roof  of  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem is  said  to  have  been  of  cedar,  and  that  of  the 
church  of  the  Virgin  at  Bethlehem  to  have  been  of  ce- 
dar or  cypress  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii,  202 ;  Quaref  mi- 
us,  EX»c,  Terr,  JSanct,  vi,  12 ;  Tobler,  BethUhem,  p.  110, 
112).    See  Pine. 

It  may  here  also  be  remarked  that  the  Syriac  and 
Heb.  interpreters  generally,  at  Isa.  xli,  19 ;  Ix,  18,  ren- 
der the  word  tedshshur'^  pilt'NPl,  literally  erectness'), 
translated  in  our  version  (after  the  Vulg.  and  Chaldee) 
*' box-tree,"  by  sherbin-cedar,  a  species  of  cedar  dis- 
tinguished by  the  smallness  of  its  cones  and  the  up- 
ward direction  of  its  branches  (see  RosenmuUer,  Alter- 
tkumsk.  IV,  i,  292).  Another  form  of  this  word,  ^It^K, 
askur^,  occurring  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  has  there  been 
mistranslated  in  our  version  by  ^*  Ashurites,"  where 
the  clause  "  the  company  of  the  Ashuriies  have  made 
thy  benches  of  ivory,"  is  literally,  *'thy  benches  they 
make  of  ivory,  the  daughter  of  the  asfiur^wood,^^  i.  e. 
inlaid  or  bordered  with  it.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
various  readings  of  that  passage,  see  Bosenmuller's 
Schol,  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  6.  The  most  satisfactory'  trans- 
lation appears  to  be  that  of  Bochart  {Gecg.  Sac.  i,  iii, 
c.  5,180)  and  RosenmuUer:  "Thy  benches  have  they 
made  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  box-wood  from  the  i&les  of 
Chittim."  Now  it  is  probable  that  the  isles  of  Chit- 
tim  may  refer  to  any  of  the  islands  or  maritime  dis- 
tricts of  the  Mediterranean.  Bochart  believes  Corsica 
is  intended  in  thb  passage;  the  Vulg.  has  ''de  insulis 
Itali». ' '  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its  box-trees  (Plin . 
xvi,  16;  Theophrast.  //.  P.  iii,  15,  §  5),  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ancients  understood  the  art  of  veneer- 
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Ids  wood,  especUUy  box-wood,  with  iToiy,  twtoii*-  < 
ihell,  etc.  CVirg.  Aen.  x,  137).  Ho««TBr,C«laiiu  {Hie- 
rnt.  L80)  sndSpnDKel(ffu(.  Jeci/feri.  i,  26T)idei]tirf 
the  rierin  witb  the  Pinut  txdrut  (linnO,  th«  cedar  of 
LcUoon.     Sec  Boktree. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  ve  con^der  Mine  of  the  re- 
maininfi  puuges  of  Scriptim,  we  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  tbey  forcibly  apply  to  the  cedar  of  LebanoD, 
and  to  thecedaiofLebuiononlj.  Tbiu,inPu.  idi, 
12, it  u  eaid,  "The  lighteoiu  aball  flourish  like  ■  palm- 
tree,  and  spread  abroad  like  >  etdar  of  Lebanon."  Bot 
Ezekiel  (chap,  xxxi)  ia  jnatly  adduced  as  giving  the 
moet  magnificent,  and,  at  tba  aame  time,  tba  moat 
graphic  description  of  thia  celebrated  tree  (comp.  Ho- 
mer,/(.  xiii,  859;  Vir^,-««.  11,626)  T,M7;  Horace, 
Od.  ir,  6).  The  other  prindpal  passages  in  which  the 
cedar  la  mentioned  an  1  Kloga  iv,  S3;  S  Klnm  xlx, 
SS;  Jab  zl,  IT;  Psainu  xxU,  S;  Ixxx,  10;  dv,  16; 
niviii,  9;  Cant.  1, 17;  Y,15;  Till,  B;  isa.  U,  18;  ix, 
10;  xiv,  g;  ixxtII,  24;  ili,  19;  xliv,  14;  Jer.  xxii, 
7,14,23;  Eiek.  xvli,  S,  S3,  2S;  Amoa  ii,  9;  Zeph.  II, 
14;  Zscb.ii,  1,2;  andinthe  Apocrypha,  Eccloi.  ixlv, 
IS;  1,13.     See  Tree. 

The  conditions  to  be  hlAlM  in  order  to  answer  all 
the  descripliDns  in  tbe  Bible  of  a  cedar-tree  are  that  It 
sbonld  be  tall  (ba.  ii,  13).  spreading  (Eiek.-xxxL,  6\ 
abundant  (1  Kings  v,  6, 10),  flt  for  beams,  pillars,  and 
boaidsd  Kings  vi,  10,  IS ;  vll,  2),  masti  of  ships  (Eiek. 
xxvil,  5),  and  for  carved  work,  as  images  (Isa.  xliv, 
14).  To  these  may  be  added  qualities  ascribed  to  co- 
dar-wDod  by  prolkne  writers.  Pliny  speaka  of  the  ce- 
dar of  Cret£,  Africa,  and  Syria  as  b^ng  most  esteemed 
and  imperishable.  In  E^pt  and  Syria  ships  wars 
bnill  of  cedar,  and  in  Cyprus  a  tree  was  cnt  down  ISO 
feet  long  and  pinportionately  thick.  The  dnnbUily 
of  cedar  was  proved,  he  saya,  by  the  duration  of  this 
cedar  roof  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Epheaus,  which 
bad  lasted  40a  years.  At  Utica  the  beams,  made  of 
Numidlan  cedar,  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  had  lasted  1178 
years  I  (Pliny,  HiH.  Nat.  xiii,  fi ;  xvi,  40).  Titruvins 
(ii,  9)  speaks  of  the  antiseptic  propertiei  of  tbe  oil  of 
cedar  (romp.  Josephni,  A»i.  viii,  5, !;  Sandya,  Traed; 
p.  166, 167).  The  coiresponding  Arabic  word,  an,  is 
nscd  to  express  not  only  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  but  also 
at  Aleppo  the  Pmui  i<)lvalnt,  which  is  abundant  both 
near  that  city  and  on  Lebanon,  A  similar  statement 
will  apply  also  (o  tbe  Tiaja  arliciilala  of  Mount  Atlas, 
whicb  is  called  by  tlie  Arabs  tUm,  a  name  that  led ' 
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o  the  material  of  the  Cor. 


imllsrity  to  the  Spanish  o&roB  (Niobuhr, 
Dorr,  dt  FArabie,  p.  131,  etc.,  and  Quntioni,  xc,  169, 
etc. ;  Pliny,  B.  .V..  xiii,  11,  U  ;  Hay,  Wett  Barb.  c.  ir, 
49;  GeseniQs,  Thei.  p.  148).     Basides  tbe  trees  which 
belong  to  tbe  one  grore,  known  bj'  the  name  of  "the 
Cedan,"  groves  and  green  woods  of  cedar  are  foandin 
other  parts  of  the  range  (Buckingham,  TrartU  among 
tluArfAi,  p.  468  ;  Enff.  Cydcpaidia,  t.  v.  Syria  ;  Robin- 
son, new  ad.  of  Au.  iii,  593;  Burckhurdt.^yriii,  p.  19; 
Loudon,  Arhorttam,  iv,  2406,  2407 ;  Celsius,  Himbo- 
tm.  I,  89;  Belon,  Obt.  de  arboribui 
aml/erU,  ii,  162,  IG5, 166).     The  re- 
mains of  wood  used  in  the  Nineveh 
palaces  were  supposed  by  Layard  to 
be  cedar,  a  auppoaition  confirmed  by 
the  inscriptions,  which  show  that  the 
Assyrian  kings  im ported  cedar  from 
Lebanon.     Tbia  wood  ia  now  proved 

(Layaid,  Wi».  and  Bab.  p.  356,  S57; 
London,  ut  mp.  p.  2431).     See  Fin. 

2.  The  modem  cehAb  of  Leba- 
KOH  is  well  known  to  be  a  widely- 
spreading  tree,  generally  ftnm  60  to 
80  feet  high,  and.  when  standing  ain- 
gly,  often  covering  a  space  with  its 
bnnches  the  diameter  of  which  ia 
much  greater  than  ila  height.  Tbe 


borlumtal  branches,  wben  the  tree  is  exposed  on  all 
aides,  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  tbe  trunk,  being 
dispMsd  In  distinct  layers  or  sUges,  and  the  diatancs 
to  which  tbe;  extend  diminishes  as  they  approach  tbe 
lop,  wiiere  they  form  a  pyramidal  bead,  broad  in  pn»- 
pOTtlon  to  its  height.  The  hranchlets  arc  disposed  in 
a  flat,  fiin-like  manner  on  the  branches  (see  Sholby, 
FoTitt  Trra,  p.  522).  Tbe  leaves, produced  in  tufts,  are 
atralgbt,  about  one  inch  long,  slender,  nearly  cylindrl- 
cal,taperlngtoapcdnt,andare  onshortroolstalks.  The 
male  culkina  are  single,  solitary,  of  a  reddish  hue,  about 
t'^D  InLlies  long,  terminal,  and  turning  upwards.  The 
famnle  catkins  are  short,  erect,  roundish,  and  rather 
oval;  they  change  after  fecuadition  into  oval  oblong 
cones,  which,  when  thej'  approach  maturity,  become 
ftum  2i  inches  to  6  inches  long.  Everj-parl  of  the  cone 
abounds  with  resin,  wbicb  aonietimes  exudea  from  be- 

tbe  branchee,  and  as  every  spring  contributes  a  ft^ah 
supply,  the  tree  ia  an  evergreen,  in  this  resembling 
other  members  of  the  fir  family,  whicb,  the  birches  ex- 
cepted, retain  the  same  suit  for  a  year  or  upwards, 
and  drop  the  old  foliage  Bo  gradually  as  to  render  the 
"fall  of  tbe  leaf"  in  their  case  imperceptible.  As  far 
as  ia  at  present  known,  tbe  cedar  of  Lebanon  ia  con- 
fined in  Syria  lo  one  valley  of  the  Lebanon  ranye,  viz. 
that  of  the  Kediaha  River,  which  flows  from  near  tbe 
highest  point  of  the  range  westward  to  the  Slcctileira- 
nean,  and  enters  tbe  sea  at  the  port  of  Tripoli.     Tbe 
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givn  U  At  the  vsry  upper  p«it  of  th*  tsUcj',  about  16 
mlki  from  tha  aaa,  6000  feet  abuTe  that  lavel,  and  their 
poaition  a  moreover  aboTe  thM  of  all  other  arbareoiu 
TegetatioD,  Belon,  who  traveled  in  Sj'riB  aboat  1660, 
foniid  the  cedui  aboat  2S  in  number,  In  *  valley  on  the 
udea  of  Iho  mountains.  Banwolf,  who  vialted  the  ce- 
dars in  1&74,  "  could  tell  no  more  bot  24,  that  atood 
nrand  sboat  in  a  drcle ;  and  two  otben,  the  bniDchei 
wheiMf  are  qnlte  decajed  fnnn  age."  De  la  Roqne, 
in  168S,  (band  bat  20.  Hanndrell,  in  1696,  foond  them 
reduced  to  16;  and  Dr.  Fococke,  who  vuited  Syria  in 
I7Mand  1746,  ducovered  only  16.  "Tha  wood,"  he 
■aya,  "does  not  dilTer  trom  whit*  deal  in  appearance, 
noi  does  it  Kern  to  be  harder.  It  ha*  a  fine  amell,  but 
ii  not  BO  fragrant  a«  the  juniper  of  America,  which  li 
commonly  called  cedar,  and  it  aleo  <alla  abort  of  it  in 
beaaly."  H.  Lamartine,  in  1882,  laya,  "These  trees 
diminish  In  every  succeeding  age.  There  are  now 
but  7.  Tliese,  however,  from  their  size  and  general 
appearance,  may  lairly  Im  presotnedto  have  existed  in 
biblical  times.  Aroond  these  ancient  witneuea  of 
ages  long  since  past  there  still  rem^na  a  little  grove 
of  j-ellow  cedars,  appearing  to  me  to  form  a  group  of 
from  400  to  600  trees  or  shrubs.  Every  year,  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  inliabltanta  of  Beahlerid,  of  Eden, 
of  Kandbin,  and  tha  other  neighboring  valleys  and  vil- 
lages, climb  up  to  these  cedars  and  celebrate  maei  at 
their  feet."  Dr.  Graham  gives  the  following  meas- 
urements of  the  twelve  largest  cedars  :  the  circumfer- 
ences of  the  trunk  at  the  base  respectively  40  feet,  88, 
47,  ^,  80,  22},  28,  26i,  3S|,  £9},  22,  S9( ;  the  largest 
having  thus  a  diameter  of  nearly  16  feet  ^Jordan  and 
the  Miae,  p.  26).  Within  a  few  yeus  past  a  chapel 
has  Ijeen  erected  then  (Robinson,  Later  Sa.  p.  690, 6»1 ; 
Stanley,  Smai  and  Pal.  p.  140).  8ee  Trew's  treatises, 
CtdroT.  Libani  //uf  .and  Apokgiade  cedro  lib.  (Norimb. 
1767  and  1767) ;  Pem^  Cgdop.  s.  v.  Abies ;  Thomson, 
Land  and  Boot,  i,  292  sq. ;  especially  Dr.  Hooker,  In 
tbs  Nat.  Butoiy  Utrieu,  Jan.  1862,  p.  11-18 ;  and  Mr. 
Jessnp,  In  tlie  Bonn  at  ilomt,  March  and  April,  1867. 
Ce'dron,  the  name  of  a  place  and  of  a  rivuleL 

1.  (4  KilptJv  V.  r.  Kifpu.)  A  place  toitilied  by 
CandebjeuB,  under  the  orders  of  king  Antiochos  (Side- 
tee),  as  a  station  from  which  to  command  tha  roada  of 
Jndaa  (1  tiacc.  xv,  30,  41  i  xvi,  9).  It  was  not  far 
from  Jamnia  (Jabneh),  or  from  Aiotus  (Asbdod),  and 
had  a  winter-torrent  or  wady  (;^(ifidppouc)  on  the  eait- 
ward  or  it,  which  tbe  army  of  the  Maccabees  had  to 
croes  before  Ceadehaus  could  be  attacked  (xrl,  6). 
Theee  conditions  are  well  Rilfllkd  lu  the  modem  place 
Kaira  or  Kulrah,  which  lies  on  the  maritime  plain  be- 
low the  river  Rubin,  and  three  miles  sonth-west  of  Aki 
(Ekron).  Schwirz  {Patat.  p.  119)  gives  the  moder 
name  as  Kadrun.  but  this  wants  confirmation.  Ewald 
(Itr.  Gach.  iv,  390,  note)  sn^geets  TtU-Tkmia,  fiv 
six  miles  farther  south.  The  Syriac  has  Beirtm, 
tho  Vulg.  Gfdar,  which  some  compare  with  the  vilhiga 
Gedna  (Kifovc),  mentioned  by  Ensebins  and  Jerome 
iOaomatl.  s.  v.  Fitoip,  Giedur)  as  lying  ten  miles  from 
Diopolis,  toward  Eleutheropolis. 

2.  In  this  form  is  given  in  the  N.  T.  the  nsme  of  the 
brook  Eidron  CT^p  iins  =  ■'  the  bhick  torrent")  ia  tho 
ravine  below  the  caolem  wall  of  Jerusalem  (John  xvill, 
1).  Lachman,  with  codices  A  and  D,  has  j^tifinppoue 
rou  Ki^fwi' ;  but  the  Rec.  Text  with  B  has  twv  Xi- 
ipuv,  i.  c.  "tho  brook  of  the  cedars"  (so,  too,  the  Sept. 
in  2  Sam.  Kv,  23).  Other  MSS.hava  the  name  even 
■o  &r  corrupted  aa  rou  sfpou  (so  K),  ixdri,  and  ra^v 
liptpaiv,  Tha  word,  however,  has  no  connection  with 
"  cedar."  In  English,  the  name  in  this  form  Is  often 
erroneously  pronooncod  (»>  if  written  Kedtonj  with  a 
bard  C— Smith,  a.  v.     Sec  Kidbos. 

Ceilan  (KiXav,Vule.  Cum),  a  person  named  (J 
Esdr.  V,  16)  aa  the  family  head  (In  connection  with 
Axetas)  of  aixty-uven  Imielitea  who  returned  ftomi 


CelUng.  There  are  three  Heb.  words  employed 
in  the  Old  Teat,  which  our  translators  have  rendered 
"  ceiled"  or  "  colling."  1.  h^'?  (cA<giliah',  to  cover  at 
optriajf,  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered)  occurs  2  Cliron. 
iii,  6,  where  it  is  aaid,  "  He  ceiled  tbe  greater  hotisa 
with  flr-trse."  2.  'jDD  (sapkn',  to  uoMMOf  or  plank ; 
glsawhere  rendered  "cover,"  once  "seat,"  Dent, 
xxxlii,  21)  occurs  Jer.  xxll,  14  ;  "It  is  ceiled  with  ce- 
dar, and  painted  with  vermilion."  Houses  finished  In 
this  manner  were  called  "ceiled  honses"  (Hag.  i,  4). 
The  "ceiling"  of  the  walls  itself  is  likewise  spoken  of 
('DD,  i^/piai',  1  Kings  vl,  Id).  In  Ezek.  xli,  16,  the 
word  rendered  "  ceiled"  ia  >{^ni^  (ihacAgit',  from  b«- 
ing  hewed  Aiu),  a  board  idmply,  used  for  that  purpose. 
These  ceilings  were  adorned  with  ornaments  in  stucco, 
with  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  ivory.  Oriental  houses 
appear  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  inch  aa  we  inhabit, 
the  ceiUng  being  of  wood  richly  ornamented  and  paint- 
ed, and  the  floor  plaster  or  stucco,  the  wails  being  gBD- 
erally  wainscoted.  The  Egyptian  monuments  still 
exhibit  elegant  apecimeni  of  painted  ceilings,  no  doubt 


Pattarw  of  ancient  Egyptian  Cailliigi. 
gniatly  resembling  those  mentioned  in  the  above  text* 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt.  II,  12S).  According  to  Mr, 
Layard,  In  tbe  ancient  Assyrian  houses  also  "  tbe  ceil- 
ings overhead  were  divided  into  square  compartmenU, 
painted  with  flowers  or  with  the  figures  of  animals. 
Some  were  inlaid  with  Ivory,  each  compartmcot  being 
surronnded  by  elegant  berden  and  mouldings"  (jVra^ 
reA,  ii,  208).  Tbe  fbllowing  remsrks  are  l^om  Smith's 
TMcf.  B,  V. :  The  descriptions  of  Scripture  (I  Kings  vi, 
9,15!  vii,  8;  2  Chron.  iii,  5,  3;  Jer.  xxii,!*;  Hag.  i, 
4)  and  of  Josepbos  {Ant.  vil!,  8,  2-«j  xv,  11,  6)  ebow 
that  the  ceilings  of  the  Temple  and  the  palaces  of  the 
Jewish  kings  were  formed  of  clear  planks  applied  to 
the  beama  or  joints  crossing  fWim  wall  to  wall,  proba- 
bly with  sunk  panels  (^crrj'iv^arrr),  edged  and  orna- 
mented with  gold,  and  carved  with  Incised  or  other 
patterns  {^aBvS,v\ots  y\vipai(),  somedmrs  painted 
.  (Jer.  xxil,  14).  It  is  probable  that  both  Egi'ptisn  and 
Asayrian  models  were  in  this,  aa  in  other  branches  of 
architectural  construction,  followed  before  the  Roman 
period.  See  Arciiitectube.  Tbo  construction  and 
designs  of  Assyrian  ceilings  in  the  more  important 
buildings  can  only  be  conjectured  (Layard,  Kunth,  ii, 
265,  289),  but  the  proportions  in  tha  walls  themselvei 
answer  in  a  great  degree  to  those  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (A'in.  and  Bab.  p.  642  j  FergusBon,  Band-book  of 
Aniuieetart,  I,  201),  Examples,  however,  are  extant 
of  Egyptian  ceilings  in  stucco  painted  with  devices  of 
a  date  much  eariier  than  that  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
Of  these  deviceB,  the  principal  are  the  guilloche,  the 
chevron,  and  the  scroll.  Soma  are  painted  in  blue, 
with  stars,  and  othen  bear  representations  of  birds 
and  other  emblems  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii,  290). 
The  excessive  use  of  vermilion  and  other  )iUring  col- 
ors in  Roman  househpafatinE,  of  which  Vilruvius  at  a 
later  date  complains  (vil,  b\  may  bave  been  Introduced 
from  Egypt,  whence  also  came,  in  all  probability,  tbe 
taste  fur  vermilioQ  painting  sbawD  In  JehoUkim's  pal- 
ace (Jer.  xxii,  14 ;  Amos  iii,  IS ;  Wilkinson,  i,  19).  See 
also  the  descriptions  given  bv  Athennus  (v,  196)  of  the 
tent  of  Ptnlemv  Philadelphna  and  the  ship  of  Fhilopa- 
tor  (ih.  20R).  and  of  the  so-called  sepulchres  of  the 
kinjB  of  Syria,  near  T^re,  by  Hasaelqulst  {p.  165).  The 
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panet-work  in  caQiiigi  which  hu  been  d«sc[ib«d  li 
band  in  Oriental  and  North  African  dwellingi  of  lata 
and  roodsm  time.  Shaw  deacribaa  the  ceilinga  of 
Hooriih  bonaa  D  Baibary  ai  of  wuuecot,  either 
"  Ttry  artfolly  painted  or  elie  thrown  into  >  vanetf 
of  pansla,  w  th  gilded  moutdmg*  and  acioUi  of  the  Ke- 


Uodaa  E^rpUw  CxlUim  vHh  diOinU  Colon, 
nn  intermixed"  (TYnr.  p.  208).  Hr.  Porter  deacribei 
the  ceilinga  of  honaei  at  Damaiciu  u  dolicately  palnt- 
•d,  utd  in  (be  DHire  ancient  hoiUee  with  "  arabeaquea" 
eDcompaMlng  panels  of  blue,  on  which  are  insCTibed 
TCTMi  and  chaptera  nf  the  Koran  in  Aiatdc ;  alao  a 
lamb  at  Palmyra,  with  a  atone  ceiling  beantifully  pan- 
elled and  painted  {DamOKMi,  \,  Si,  37,  ST,  60,  SB2 ; 
cmnp.  DenU  vi,  9 ;  im  alao  I-ana'a  Mod.  Egfpt.  1,  87, 
Se ;  Thomeon,  Laitd  and  Boot,  ii,  C7)).  Manj  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Palace  of  the  Bibors  at  the  Albambia  were 
ceiled  and  ornamented  with  the  ricbeet  geomatrlca] 
pattema.  Tbe  aacient  Egyptiana  need  colored  tUcn 
In  their  bnildlnB>  (Athen.r,  306;  Wilkinioa,  11,  287). 
The  like  taata  hi  obaermd  by  Chaidin  to  have  prevail- 
ed in  Persia,  and  he  mention*  tieantifnl  tpecimsnB  of 
moaaic,  aratwaqiie,  and  inlaid  wood-work  In  oeilinga 
■t  Ispahan,  at  Koom  in  tlu  moaqoe  of  Fatima,  and 


at  Ardevll.  These  ceilings  were  constructed  on  the 
Sround,  and  hoisted  to  their  position  by  machinery 
(Chirdin,  Vogapr.  ii,  434;  iv,  126  ;  vil,  387;  viii,  40, 
plate  39 ;  Otearias,  p.  241).     See  Honae. 

C«UUor,  Dom  R^kt,  an  eminent  French  theologi- 
an, was  bom  at  Bar-le-Duc  in  ]eB8.  He  enterwl  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict  in  170f>,  and  became  titalar  prior 
of  Flavi^piy.  In  1718  ha  pabliihed,  Apolagw  de  la 
nuraU  da  Pant  de  P^in,  eoain  Jean  Barhegrae; 
bnt  the  work  of  hia  life  was  bia  BUtoire  GMrak  da 
A»Uun  Sacrii  tt  EocUtiaitiqua  (17SS-1763,  33  volt. 
4to)^-a  work  more  complete,  and  perhaps  more  acco- 
rite  ttian  that  of  Dopin,  allbon^  inferior  to  liim  in 
tbe  analysis  of  books.  A  new  edition  baa  appeared 
(Paris.  1860-65,  16  vola.  8yo),  with  additions,  but  nn- 
fortonataly  thna  tar  without  general  indexes.  The 
chief  superiority  of  Ceillier  over  Dupin  liea  in  his 
treatment  of  the  wrilera  of  tbe  flrst  six  centuries,  in 
which  be  bad  the  use  of  Tillcmont,  and  also  of  tbe 
Benedictine  editions  of  the  lathers.  In  tbe  Middle 
Agea,  and  especially  in  tbe  scholastic  theology,  fbr 
wblchbe  bad  no  taste,  he  does  noteqoal  Dupio.  Cell- 
Uar  died  Nov.  IT,  JT61.— fiio;.  UnutmUt,  t.  v. 
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ColmallarClUB  (nifii)Xiap;t<"i  i^espers  o/titi  tacrrd 
vtmeU),  a  class  of  inferior  officers  in  the  aDcicnt  cbarch. 
They  had  charge  of  all  nteosils  and  preclooa  things 
laid  op  in  the  aacrsd  repoutoiy  of  the  church.  The 
name  tcauplkjilax  it  used  in  tbe  same  dgniScationi 
also  charlBplijiittt,  or  ciistos  ardimmm,  cnsUidian  of  the 
rolls  or  amhlrea  (Suicar,  Tiaaw,  ii,  871),  This  o^ 
ficer  was  commonly  a  presbyter ;  Haoedonius  wa*  both 
presbyter  and  sceuopbylax  of  the  chorch  ofConatauti- 
uople;  and  Soiomen  tlyles  Theodore,  [ffeshyler  of  An. 
tioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  days  of  Julian, 
^u\ciica  ruv  iiiiatXiuy,  "keeper  of  tbe  sacred  uCeo, 
sUs."  He  was  put  to  death  becaose  ha  would  not  de. 
llverap  what  be  had  ia  his  custody.  In  tbe  Greek 
Church  the  chartopbyiax  actt,u  the  psitriarcta's  sub- 
stitute, excommunicating  and  liceuaing  presbyters  and 
deacobt,  and  sitting  as  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge  ill 
many  caies.— Bingham,  Orig.  Ecd.  bk.  iii,  ch.  ziii,  §  8 ; 
Soioman,  Uiil.  Ecd.  v,  g. 

Celeatine  (or  CaLKSTiN)  I,  Tope,  a  Roman  by 
birth,  wai  elected  Pope  in  422,  on  the  death  of  Boni- 
iacB  I.  During  his  pontificate  the  Council  of  £pbe- 
sus,  against  Nestorins,  wss  held,  upon  which  occasion 
he  wrote  several  letters  to  the  Eastern  charcbes.  He 
claimed  authority  and  primacy  la  the  Koman  See,  and 
sought  to  exerdse  it  over  the  African  Church  in  vain. 
In  the  Nestoriau  dispute  above  mentioned  be  was 
more  succesefiil,  as  Cyril,  in  order  to  put  down  Neett^ 
riua,  accepted  the  authority  of  Celestine  against  him. 
He  left  thirteen  letters;  smong  them  ia  a  compUint 
at  to  tbe  dreaa  of  bisbopi ;  but  it  ia  doubtful  whether 
it  means  that  the  clergy  ihould  drett  like  tbe  laity,  or 
should  abetain  from  some  special  garment  which  soma 
bad  adopted.  He  died  March  25  (or  July  36),  433. 
Celeeline  is  said  to  have  sent  Palladins  and  St.  Patrick 
as  miuionarias  to  Ireland,  but  the  story  is  very  donbt- 
fvi.  It  Is  not  clear  that  either  of  them  ever  bad  any 
connection  with  Rome.  His  lettara  are  preserved  in 
the  Collection  of  Councils.  He  is  counted  among  tha 
saints  of  the  Church  of  Rome.— Sfoff.  Um.  vii,  497; 
Cormenin,  Uxtt  oflhe  Papa,  i,  79. 

II.  Pope,  originally  Gnido,  of  Clttlt  di  Castello,  In 
Tnscanv,  studied  under  Abalard,and  sncceeded  Inno- 
cent II  September  3Gth,  1143.  He  died  in  March, 
1144. 

III.  Pope,  a  Roman  lumed  ladnto  Orsini,  cardinal 
of  SanU  Maria,  was  elected  Pope  March  30,  llUl,  at 
eighty-five.  He  crowned  Henry  V  and  his  wife  Con- 
stance, and  made  a  great  display  of  arrogance  in  doing 
it ;  entered  warmly  into  the  schema  for  delivering  the 
Holy  Land,  on  which  account  be  espoused  tbe  cause 
of  Klchatd  I  of  England,  and  fulminated  ccnsnrea 
against  Leopold  of  Austria  and  the  emperor,  who  de- 
tained Richard  prisoner.  Ha  died  January  8,  1198. 
During  bla  laat  illness  he  proposed  to  transfer  bis  pa- 
pal authority  to  cardinal  Colonna,  to  which,  of  course, 
the  cardinals  objected. 

IV.  Pope,  originally  called  Gotfredo,  of  tbe  fiimlly 
of  Caatigllone,  of  Milan.  He  was  elected  Pope  Oo- 
tobai  26, 1241, and  died  on  the  17tb  of  Kovember  f<d> 

V.  Pope,  originally  Pietro  de  Murronc,  waa  bom 
IS16  at  Isemla.  With  a  few  companions  be  withdrew 
to  a  cave  on  Honte  Hajella,  where  he  lived  a  life  of 
extreme  austerity.  After  a  time  his  disciplee  malU- 
plied  BO  greatly  that  be  was  induced  to  form  them  into 
anew  order  (called  tlrsttbc  con  (trepition  of  .St.  Onmian, 
bnt  subsequently  the  order  of  Cdatitta),  under  the  rule 
of  Sl  Benedict.     This  order  was  confirmed  by  Gregory 

.  X  in  the  Synod  of  Lyons,  1374.  On  the  6th  of  July, 
,  1394,  he  was  elected  pope,  and  took  tba  name  of  Celes- 
I  tIneV.  Ho  proved  to  be  too  ignorant  of  the  world  and 
lits  ways,  as  well  as  nf  literature,  for  the  office  which  he 
was  so  suddenly  called  upon  to  nuderlakc.  Feeling 
his  unfltneas,  and  finding  that  many  abuses  were  com- 
mitted in  hia  name,  he  resigned  Dec.  1.1, 1294,  and  re- 
I  tired  to  his  aolitude-    He  waa  cruelly  imprisoned  by 
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bis  successor  Boniface,  wbo  detained  bim  in  custody 
until  his  death,  May  19, 1296.  Clement  V  canonized 
him,  and  his  day  in  the  calendar  is  May  19. — Mos- 
beim,  Ch.  J/ist,  i,  849 ;  Hoefer,  Nauv,  Biog.  Gmdrak, 
ix,a46. 

Celeatliiea,  or  Coblestines  (I.),  an  order  of  bare- 
footed Minorites  (see  Dibcalceati)  ;  (II.)  a  monastic 
order,  so  called  from  the  founder,  Pieteo  de  Murrone, 
afterwards  Celestine  Y,  in  1254.  After  bis  death  hia 
order  made  great  progress,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  like- 
wise in  France,  whither  the  then  general,  Peter  of  Ti- 
Yoli,  sent  twelve  religious,  at  the  request  of  king  Phil- 
ip the  Fair,  who  gave  them  two  monasteries,  one  In 
the  forest  of  Orleans,  and  the  other  in  the  forest  of 
Compeigne,  at  Mount  Cliartres.  This  order  liad  at  one 
time  200  monasteries  in  Italy,  France,  Germany^  and 
the  Netherlands.  They  had  about  ninety-six  con- 
vents in  Italy,  and  'twent}'-one  in  France,  under  the 
name  of  priories.  Their  Constitutions  consisted  of 
three  parts :  the  first  refers  to  the  provincial  chapters 
and  the  election  of  superiors ;  the  second  contains  the 
regular  observances ;  and  the  third,  the  visitation  and 
correction  of  the  nionks.  The  rule  required  the  Ce- 
lestines  to  rise  two  hours  after  midnight  to  say  mat- 
ins ;  to  eat  no  flesb  except  when  in  sickness ;  to  fast 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  Easter  to  tbe  feast 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  and  tnm  that 
feast  to  Easter,  every  day.  Tbeir  dress  was  a  white 
gown,  a  capuche,  and  a  black  scapulaiy ;  in  the  choir, 
and  out  of  tbe  monastery,  a  black  cowl  with  tbe  ca- 
puche ;  shirts  of  serge.  The  order  is  decayed ;  in  Ita- 
ly a  few  monasteries  survive.     See  Frakciscakb. 

CelestiuB.    See  Colestius. 

Celibacy  {caUhatu$^  Lat.  caleb$  or  cofeftf,  unmar- 
ried, derived  by  some  Roman  writers  from  oo^  hecdH" 
tudOf  tbe  blessedness  of  beaven),  the  state  of  virginity, 
or  of  unmarried  persons. 

I.  In  the  Scripture. — Under  the  Mosaic  law,  priests 
were  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  marry.  The 
priesthood  was  confirmed  to  the  descendants  of  one 
family,  and  consequently  involved  even  an  obligation 
to  marry.  In  the  N.  T.  we  find  passages  in  which  an 
unmarried  life,  voluntarily  assumed,  is  commended,  un- 
der certain  circumstances  (Matt,  xix,  12 ;  1  Cor.  vii, 
1-85).  But  no  passage  in  the  N.  T.  can  be  interpreted 
into  a  prohibition  against  the  marriage  of  tbe  clergy 
nnder  the  Gospel  dispensation  ;  on  the  contrar}",  there 
are  many  from  which  we  may  infer  tbe  contrary.  One 
of  the  twelve,  Peter,  was  certainly  a  married  man 
(Matt,  viii,  14),  and  it  is  supposed  that  several  of  the 
others  were  also  married.  Philip,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons,  was  also  a  married  man  (Acts  xxi,  9) ;  and 
if  our  Lord  did  not  require  celibacy  in  tbe  first  preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel,  it  cannot  be  thought  indispensable  in 
their  successors.  Paul  says,  "Let  every  man  have 
bis  own  wife"  (1  Cor.  vii,  2);  and  that  marriage  is 
honorable  in  all  (Heb.  xiii,  4),  without  excepting  those 
wbo  are  employed  in  the  public  offices  of  religion*  He 
expressly  says  that  "a  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife"  (1  Tim.  ili,  2) ;  and  he  gives  the  same  direc- 
tion concerning  elders,  priests,  and  ideaoons.  When 
Aquila  traveled  about  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  not 
only  married,  but  his  wife  Priscilla  accompanied  him 
(Acts  xviii,  2) ;  and  Paul  insists  that  he  might  have 
claimed  the  privilege  "  of  carrying  alx>ut  a  sister  or 
wife  (1  Cor.  ix,  6),  as  other  apostles  did."  The  **  for- 
bidding to  marry"  (1  Tim.  iv,  8)  is  mentioned  as  a 
character  of  the  apostasy  of  tbe  latter  times. 

II.  In  ike  Early  Church. — At  an  early  period  virgin- 
ity came  to  he  held  in  honor  in  the  Church.  Several 
passages  of  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  Matt  xix,  10,  12  ;  1  Cor. 
vii,  7,  38)  in  which  voluntary  virginity  for  **the  king- 
dom of  heaven's"  sake  is  commended  under  certain 
circumstances,  were  interpreted  as  favoring  asceticism 
and  as  depreciating  marriage.  l^Toreover,  in  the  old 
Pagan  times  celibacy  bad  been  held  in  honor  (e.  g.  the 


Vestal  Virgins).  Wherever  dualistic  ideas  of  a  good 
and  evil  principle,  and  of  matter  as  the  seat  of  evil, 
preyailed,  there  it  was  natural  that  ascetic  notions  of 
virginity  should  arise.  An  undue  regard  for  virgin- 
ity, and  corresponding  depreciation  of  marriage,  began 
to  appear  strongly  about  the  middle  of  tbe  second  cen- 
tury, and  reached  their  height  in  the  fourth.  Few  of 
the  so-called  fiithers  escaped  from  extravagant  notions 
and  opinions  on  this  aubvject ;  in  fiu:t,  tbeir  errors  here 
have  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  cause  to 
weaken  their  antiiority  as  guides  for  tbe  Cbnrcb  (see 
Taylor,  A  ncient  Christianity^  passun).  But  no  enforced 
celibaoy  of  the  clergy  was  known  in  tbe  Church  im- 
mediately following  the  apostolic  age.  Bingham  col- 
lects the  facts  carefully  (Orig.  Ecdts.  bk.  iv,  ch.  v)  to 
tbe  following  effect.  In  the  age  Immediately  succeed- 
ing that  of  tbe  apostles  we  read  of  tbe  wives  of  Yalens, 
presbyter  of  Philippi  (Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  Philip,  ii,  11), 
of  Choeremon,  bishop  of  NUus  (Euseb.  vi,  c.  42),  of  IJjro- 
vatus,  presbj-ter  of  Carthage  (Cyprian,  Ep,  49),  of  C3rp» 
rian  himself,  of  Cscilius,  who  converted  him  (Pont. 
VU,  Cyp,),  and  of  several  other  bishops  and  presb^'ters. 
But  it  has  been  said  by  the  advocates  of  celibacy  that 
married  persona  promised  to  separate  themselves  from 
.their  wives  as  soon  as  tbey  should  receive  ordination. 
The  history  of  Novatus  distinctly  proves  tiie  contrary. 
He  was  accused,  long  after  be  was  a  presbyter,  of  hav- 
ing caused  the  miscarriage  of  bis  wife  by  a  passionate 
blow.  In  fact,  throughout  the  first  three  centuries  we 
read  of  no  enforced  celibacy.  Cbrysostom  expressly 
combats  tbe  notion  that  the  derg}',  peculiarly,  were 
required  to  live  unmarried  (Ep.l  ad  Cor, :  Horn, XIX 
ad  1  Cor.  vii,  1).  But  the  first  step  towards  clerical 
celibacy  was  taken  in  tbe  disapproval  of  second  mar- 
riages. "  Yet  so  late  aa  tbe  beginning  of  the  third 
century  there  were  many  clergymen  in  the  Catholie 
Church  who  were  married  a  second  time.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  accusation  of  Tertullian,  Mho  asks  the 
Catholics,  with  Montanistic  indignation :  '  Quot  enim 
et  higami  pnttideni  apud  ww,  intuUa$kte*  utique  apoe^ 
tolot  .  .  .  Diyamut  tinguuf  digamut  offers?'  Second 
marriage  thus  seems  to  him  to  disqualify  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  tbe  Facraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Sapper.  Hippolytns,  in  the  Philoeopfiownena, 
reproaches  the  Roman  bishop  Callistus  with  admit- 
ting to  sacerdotal  and  episcopal  office  those  wbo  were 
married  the  second  and  even  the  third  time,  and  allow- 
ing the  clergy  to  marry  after  having  been  ordained. 
The  next  step  was  the  di:  approval  of  even  one  mar- 
riage for  the  clergi',  but  not  yet  the  prohibition  of  it. 
Tbe  priesthood  and  marriage  becsme  more  and  more 
incompatible  in  tbe  provailing  view.  The  Montanists 
shared  in  this  feeling ;  among  tbe  oracles  of  the  proph- 
etess Prisca  is  one  to  the  effect,  *Only  a  holy  (that  is, 
an  unmarried)  minister  can  administer  in  holy  things.* 
Even  those  fathers  who  were  married,  like  the  presby- 
ter Tertullian  and  the  bishop  Gregory  of  Kyssa,  gave 
decided  preference  to  virginity.  The  apostolical  con- 
stitutions and  some  provincial  councils  accordingly 
prohibited  priests  not  only  fh>m  marrying  a  widow,  or 
a  divorced  woman,  or  a  slave,  and  from  second  mar- 
riage, but  also  from  contracting  marriage  after  ordina- 
tion. The  Synod  of  Ancyra,  in  814,  allowed  it  to  dea- 
cons, but  only  when  they  expressly  stipulated  for  it 
before  taking  orders.  The  rigoristic  Spanish  Council 
of  Elvira  (Illiberis),  in  806,  went  farthest.  It  appears 
even  to  have  forbidden  the  continuance  of  nuptial  in- 
tercourse after  consecration  upon  pain  of  deposition" 
(Schaff,  Church  Hist,  i,  §  96). 

Phileas,  bishop  of  Thumis,  and  Philoromus,  bad  botb 
wife  and  children,  and  were  on  thai  account  urged  by 
the  heathen  magistrate  to  deny  the  faith  and  save  them- 
selves (Euseb.  lib.  vi,  cap.  42 ;  lib.  viii,  cap.  9).  Euse- 
bius  (iv,  28)  tells  us  how  Pinytus,  bishop  of  Gno;sus, 
in  Crete,  being  desirous  to  enforce  celibacy,  was  re- 
buked by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth.  In  the  great 
Council  of  Niciea  it  was  proposed  to  enact  a  law  to 
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that  effect,  but  PspfanatiiiB,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  him- 
gelf  unmarried,  resolutely  withstood  it  as  an  innova- 
tion, declared  thatmarrii^  is  honorable  *Mn  all  men," 
and  desired  that  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church 
should  continue  to  be  observed,  vis.  that  those  who  bo- 
fore  ordination  were  unmarried  should  continue  to  be 
so  (Socrates,  H.  £.  i,  11 ;  Sozomen,  H,  E,  i,  28).  The 
only  reply  which  Bellarmine  and  Yalesius  give  to  this 
statement  is  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  the  historians;  in 
which  they  are  followed  by  Thomaasin,  who,  cautious 
and  judicious  as  he  Is,  scruples  not  to  say  that  Socrates 
and  Sozomen  are  not  such  irreproachable  writers,  nor 
of  such  weight,  that  we  need  believe  their  word  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance.  In  opposition  to  all  this, 
Roman  writers  allege  the  testimony  of  Epiphanins  and 
Jerome,  and  the  tenth  canon  of  Ancyra,  which  forbids 
deacons  who  did  not,  at  ordination,  declare  their  inten- 
tion to  marry,  to  do  so  afterwards.  But  all  these  tes- 
timonies are  subsequent  to  the  third  oentuiy ;  and  the 
Council  of  Gangra,  held  probably  about  879,  long  after 
that  of  Ancyra,  anathematizes  those  who  separate  from 
the  communion  of  a  married  priest ;  ^^8i  qms  ducernU 
predtyUrvm  conjugatwn,  tanquam  oeceuume  miptlantm 
quod  offerre  non  debeai  et  <A  ejus  oblaiione  ideo  se  dkstU 
net,  anaikema  gU'*  (Canon  iv).  See  Wilson,  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  ApoetoKc  Fathers  (Liverpool,  1845),  p.  178 
sq. ;  and  the  article  Eustathius. 

\\\,  Inthe  Church  of  Rome. — Siricios,  bishop  of  Rome 
(A.D.  885),  decided  against  the  Canon  of  Gangra  (ad 
Himer,  Tcarraconefuem,  ep.  i,  c.  7,  in  t,  8, 4,  dist.  Ixxxii), 
asserting  tjiat  the  reason  why,  in  the  O.  T.,  priests 
were  allowed  to  marry,  was  because  they  could  be  taken 
only  from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  He  argued,  therefore, 
as  no  such  tribal  limitation  exists  in  the  Christian 
Church,  that  ob»c€enai  cupiditates  (i.  e.  marriage)  are  in- 
consistent with  the  clerical  office.  The  Roman  bish- 
ops after  Siriciua  adhered  to  his  theor}%  and  the  Church 
generally  seems  to  have  followed  them  (Decretals  of  In- 
nocent I,  A.D.  404, 405,  c.  4-6,  dist.  xxxi ;  of  Leo  I,  446- 
458,  in  c.  i,  dist.  xxxii ;  c.  10,  dist  xxxi,  etc. ;  Cone. 
Carth.  ii,  A.D.  390,  c.  2,  in  c.  8,  dist.  xxxi ;  c.  3,  dist. 
Ixxxiv ;  Cone.  Carth.  v,  A.D.  401,  c.  3,  in  c.  13,  dist. 
xxxil ;  c.  4,  dist.  Ixxxiv,  etc.).  The  prohibition  ap- 
plied at  first  only  to  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  but 
from  the  fifth  century  onward  subdeacons  were  pro- 
hibited marriage  after  ordination  (Leo  I,  A.D.  44'),  in 
c.  1,  dist.  xxxii ;  Gregory  I,  A.D.  591-94,  in  c.  1,  dist. 
xxxi ;  c.  2,  dist.  xxxii ;  Cone.  Agath.  A.D.  506,  c.  89, 
in  c.  19,  dist.  xxxiv,  etc.).  The  clergy  of  the  minor 
orders  were  allowed  to  marrv  once,  but  not  with  wid- 
ows  (Cone.  Carth.  v,  A.D.  401,  c.  .S,  in  c.  18,  dist.  xxxii ; 
Greg.  I,  A.D.  601,  in  c.  3).  The  civil  law  confirmed 
these  regulation;!,  enacting  that  married  persons,  or 
such  as  had  children  or  grandchildren,  should  not  be 
chosen  as  bishops.  It  was  farther  enjoined  by  the 
civil  law  that  all  marriages  of  higher  clergy  after  their 
ordination  should  be  held  as  invalid,  and  the  children 
of  such  marriages  illegitimate  (Herzog,  Real-Encyhio- 
pddie,  vii,  772). 

For  centuries  this  question  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  was  a  subject  of  constant  struggle  within  the 
Church.  Unnatural  crimes  abounded  among  the  cler- 
gy; their  office,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
seemed  to  bo  held  as  a  license  for  excess  (Neander, 
Church  Hidory,  iv,  94).  Many  priests  lived  openly  in 
wedlock,  although  the  councils  were  always  issuing 
new  orders  against  them.  **  Popes  I^eo  IX  (1048- 
1054)  and  Nicolas  II  (1058-1061)  interdicted  all  priests 
that  had  wives  or  concubines  from  the  exercise  of  anv 
spiritual  function,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  Alex- 
ander II  (lOGl-1073)  decreed  excommunication  against 
all  who  should  attend  a  mass  celebrated  by  a  priest  hav- 
ing a  wife  or  concubine.  This  decision  was  renewed  by 
Gregory  VII  (Hildebrand)  in  a  council  held  at  Rome 
in  1074,  and  a  decretal  was  issued  that  everv  lavman 
who  should  receive  the  communion  from  the  hands  of 
a  married  priest  should  be  excommunicated,  and  that 


every  priest  who  married  or  lived  in  concubinags 
should  be  deposed.  The  decree  met  with  the  most  vi- 
olent opposition  in  all  countries,  but  Gregory  succeed- 
ed in  carrying  it  out  with  the  greatest  rigor;  and, 
though  individual  instances  of  married  priests  were 
still  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  es- 
tablbhed,  and  has  since  continued  both  in  theory  and 
practice"  (Chambers,  c  v.).  Nevertheless,  after  the 
Reformation,  the  question  came  up ;  and  at  the  Cooiw 
cil  of  Trent  (1545-1563)  several  bishops,  and  the  em- 
peror Cluirles  y,  &Tored  a  relaxation  of  the  rule.  But 
the  majority  of  voices  decided  that  God  would  not 
withhold  the  gift  of  chastity  from  those  that  rightiy 
prayed  for  it,  and  the  rule  of  celibacy  was  thus  finally 
and  forever  imposed  on  the  ministers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Those  who  have  only  received  the 
lower  kinds  of  consecration  may  marry  on  resigning 
their  office.  For  all  grades  above  a  sub-deacon,  a  pa- 
pal dispensation  is  necessary.  A  priest  that  marries 
incurs  excommunication,  and  is  incapable  of  any  spir- 
itual function.  If  a  married  man  wishes  to  become  a 
priest,  he  receives  consecration  only  on  condition  that 
he  separate  fh)m  his  wife,  and  that  she  of  her  free  will 
consent  to  the  separation,  and  enter  a  religious  order, 
or  take  the  vow  of  chastity  {seas,  xxiv,  can.  ix).  It 
is  a  question  among  divines  of  the  Roman  communion 
whether  the  law  of  the  celibacy  of  clerks  be  of  divine 
right,  i.  e.  whether  marriage  is  by  holy  Scripture  for- 
bidden to  the  clergy,  or  whether  it  ia  only  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  .binding  on  each  clergyman  in 
consequence  of  the  vow  to  that  eflect  voluntarily  made 
at  his  ordination*.  Their  best  and  most  moderate  writ- 
ers maintun  the  second  view. 

IV.  In  the  Greek  Church.— The  Greek  Church  has 
never  adopted  the  law  of  celibacy  absolutely  for  all  its 
clergy,  but  adheres,  in  substance,  to  the  ancient  canon 
law.  The  Council  in  Trullo  (A.D.  692)  enacted  that, 
though  bishops  may  observe  celibacy,  yet  presbyters 
and  deacons  might  live  with  their  wives  (c.  14 ;  Cone. 
Chalc.  A.D.  451,  c.  8,  6,  12,  18,  48 ;  Cone.  Trullan, 
A.D.  692,  can.  7, 18).  In  the  Russian  Church,  a  par- 
ish Iciest  must  be  married  before  ordination;  if  he 
loses  his  wife,  he  generally  enters  a  monaster}' ;  or,  if 
he  marries  again,  he  lays  aside  his  priestly  functions 
(Neale,  Voices  from  the  East,  p.  58).  Celibacy  Is  to 
this  day  enjoined  upon  the  bishops,  who  are  therefore 
generally  chosen  from  the  monks,  or  from  widowed 
presbyters ;  but  as  to  the  lower  clergy,  while  the  can- 
ons forbid  the  marriage  of  priests,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons,  after  orc^nation,  they  do  not  forbid  the  ordina- 
tion of  married  men,  nor  require  them  to  abstain  from 
the  conversation  of  their  wives.  In  the  Armenian 
Church  marriage  is  imperative;  an  unmarried  man 
cannot  be  ordained ;  but  he  cannot  marry  again.  The 
VartcAeds  (regulars),  on  the  other  hand,  take  the  vow 
of  celibacy,  live  in  convents,  and  fh>m  their  ranks  the 
bishops  are  chosen  (Dwight,  in  Coleman's  Ancient 
ChrisdamtVj  eh.  xxvii,  §  2) ;  and  the  Romish  Church 
allowed  this  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  Maronites,  etc. 
who  united  with  her  (Benedict  XIV,  in  the  constit. 
Etsi  Pastoraiis  of  May  26, 1742  iBuUar.  hfagn.  ed.  Lux- 
emb.  t.  xvi,  fol.  100,  and  his  Eo  quamvis  tempore,  Mtiy 
4,  1745,  t.  xvi,  6,  296]).  The  priests  of  the  united 
Greek  Church  have  received  permission  from  the  popes 
to  continue  in  marriage,  if  entered  into  before  conse- 
cration, but  on  condition  of  always  living  apart  from 
their  wives  three  days  before  they  celebrate  mass. 
There  have  been  discussions  in  the  Roman  Church  even 
in  regard  to  the  validity  or  nullity  of  marringes  among 
the  Copts  and  Greeks  entered  into  after  ordination  (see 
BuUar.  Magn.  t.  xviii,  p.  67).  *»  The  Greek  Church 
differs  from  the  Latin,  not  by  any  higher  standard  of 
marriage,  but  only  by  a  closer  adherence  to  earlier 
nsage,  and  by  less  consistent  application  of  the  ascetic 
principle.  It  is  in  theory  as  remote  from  the  evan- 
gelical Protestant  Church  as  the  Latin  is»  and  ap« 
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fioaches  it  only  in  practice.  It  sets  virginity  far  above 
marriage,  and  regarda  marriage  only  in  its  aspect  of 
negative  utility.  In  the  single  marriage  of  a  priest  it 
sees,  in  a  measure,  a  necessary  evil — at  best  only  a  con- 
ditional good,  a  wholesome  concession  to  the  flesh  for 
the  prevention  of  immorality — and  requires  of  its  high- 
est office-bearers  total  abstinence  from  all  matrimonial 
intercourse.  It  wavers,  therefore,  between  a  partial 
permission  and  a  partial  condemnation  of  priestly  mar- 
riage" (Schaff,  Church  Hittary,  ii,  §  60). 

y.  Since  the  JUformaiion,— The  evils  brought  upon 
the  Church  by  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  formed  one 
cause  of  the  movement  towards  reform  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  16th  century.  The  leading  Reformers 
declared  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  as  unfound- 
ed in  Scripture,  and  contrary  to  the  natural  ordinance 
of  God,  and  the  spell  was  finally  broken  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Luther  with  Catharine  Bora.  His  example 
was  soon  widely  followed ;  and  his  writings,  and  those 
of  his  coadjators,  soon  put  an  end  to  celibacy  among 
all  the  reforming  clergy  (comp.  Luther,  Ermahmtngf  an 
haiterl  Maj,  1520,  etc. ;  De  Votia  MonasHcu),  Calvin 
speaks  ss  follows  of  the  evil  of  clerical  celibacy,  as  de- 
veloped among  the  Romanists :  "  With  what  impunity 
fornication  rages  among  them  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark; emboldened  by  their  polluted  celibacy,  they 
have  become  hardened  to  every  crime.  Yet  this  pro- 
hibition clearly  shows  how  pestilent  are  all  their  tra- 
ditions, since  it  has  not  only  deprived  the  Church  of 
upright  and  able  pastors,  but  has  formed  a  horrible 
gulf  of  enormities,  and  precipitated  many  souls  into 
the  abyss  of  despair.  The  interdiction  of  marriage  to 
priests  was  certainly  an  act  of  impious  tjrranny,  not 
only  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  at  variance  with 
eveiy  principle  of  justice.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  on 
no  account  lawful  for  men  to  prohibit  that  which  the 
Lord  bad  left  free.  Secondly,  that  God  had  expressly 
provided  in  bis  Word  that  this  liberty  should  not  be 
infringed,  is  too  clear  to  require  much  proof  (/n- 
MtHtOet,  iv,  12,  13).  The  ProtesUnt  Confessions  of 
Faith  generally  touch  on  the  subject  more  or  less  di- 
rectly ;  e.  g.  the  Augsburg  Confession  has  a  long  arti- 
cle (xxiii)  on  the  subject,  from  which  we  extract  a 
passage:  *' Matrimony  is  moreover  declared  a  lawfol 
and  honorable  estate  by  the  laws  of  your  imperial  maj- 
esty, and  by  the  code  of  every  empire  in  which  justice 
and  law  prevailed.  Of  late,  however,  innocent  sub- 
jects, and  especially  ministers,  are  cruelly  tormented 
on  account  of  their  marriage.  Nor  is  such  conduct  a 
violation  of  the  divine  laws  alone;  it  is  equally  op- 
posed to  the  canons  of  the  Church.  The  kpostle  Paul 
denominates  that  a  doctrine  of  devils  which  forbids 
marriage  (1  Tim.  iv,  1, 3) ;  and  Christ  says  (John  viii, 
44),  *The  devil  is  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.' 
For  that  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  doctrine  of  devils 
which  forbids  marriage  and  enforces  the  prohibition 
by  the  shedding  of  blood."  The  Church  of  England : 
"Art.  xxxii.  Of  the  Marriage  of  Priedt, —  Bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  are  not  commanded  by  God's  law 
either  to  vow  the  estate  of  single  life,  or'  to  abstain 
from  marriage ;  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  for 
all  other  Christian  men,  to  marry  at  their  own  discre- 
tion, as  they  shall  judge  the  same  to  serve  better  to  god- 
liness." JSee  also  the  Helvetic  Conf.  i,  ch.  xxxvii;  ii, 
ch.  xxix.  All  the  modem  evangelical  denominations 
are  agreed  in  rejecting  enforced  celibacy  as  unscriptnral 
and  immoral.  "When  an  institution  has  been  tried 
during  a  dozen  centuries  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
has  uniformly  been  found  productive  of  the  same  evil 
effects,  there  cannot  well  be  a  doubt  what  sentence 
ought  to  be  pronounced  on  it :  Cut  ii  doten.  That  the 
papacy  should  have  refrained  from  pronouncing  this 
sentence — ^tbat,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  have  retain- 
ed and  upheld  that  institution  with  dogged  pertinac- 
ity, notwithstanding  the  horrors  which  streamed  in 
whelming  torrents  from  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  damn- 
ing proof  how  the  papacy  recklessly  sacrificed  every 


moral  consideration,  recklessly  sacrificed  the  eouls  of 
its  ministers,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  its  own  pow* 
er,  by  surrounding  itself  with  an  innumerable  host  of 
spiritual  liamelukea,  bound  to  it  by  that  which  sever- 
ed them  from  all  social  ties.  And  this  is  the  Church 
for  which  our  modem  dreamers  claim  the  exclusive 
title  of  holy— «  Chuxch  headed  by  his  holiness  Pope 
Alexander  the  Sixth  1  This  whole  question  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  been  treated  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  that  wonderful  book,  his 
Ductor  liibitantimm  (b.  iii,  c  iv,  rale  20),  where  (in 
§  28)  he  gives  the  following  summary  of  his  objec- 
tions :  *  The  law  of  the  Church  was  an  evil  law,  made 
by  an  authority  violent  and  usurpt,  insufilcient  as  to 
that  chai^.  It  was  not  a  law  of  God ;  it  was  against 
the  rights  and  against  the  necessities  of  Nature ;  it 
was  unnatural  and  unreasonable ;  it  was  not  for  edifi- 
cation of  the  Church ;  it  was  no  advantage  to  sjMrit- 
ual  life ;  it  is  a  law  that  is  therefore  against  public 
honesty,  because  it  did  openly  and  secretly  introduce 
dishonesty ;  it  had  nothing  of  the  requisites  of  a  good 
law — ^no  consideration  of  human  frailty  nor  of  human 
comforts ;  it  was  neither  necessary,  nor  profitable,  nor 
innocent-— neither  fitted  to  time,  nor  place,  nor  person ; 
it  was  not  accepted  by  them  that  could  not  bear  it ;  it 
was  complained  of  by  them  that  could ;  it  was  never 
admitted  in  the  East ;  it  was  fought  against,  and  de- 
claimed, and  railed  at  in  the  West ;  and  at  last  it  is 
laid  aside  in  the  churches,  especially  of  the  North,  as 
the  most  intolerable  and  most  unreasonable  tyranny 
in  the  world ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  endured  that,  upon 
the  pretence  of  an  unreasonable  perfection,  so  much 
impurity  should  be  brought  into  the  Church,  and  so 
many  souls  thrast  down  to  hell.'  " — Hare,  C<mie§l  tnth 
Some,  p.  268. 

At  different  periods  since  the  0>uncil  of  Trent  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  been  a  tojMc  of  dispute  with- 
in the  Church  of  Rome,  and  many  of  the  clergy  have 
sought  to  fi«e  their  body  from  this  yoke  of  bondage. 
In  Austria,  Joseph  II  confirmed  it  by  an  ordinance 
under  date  of  June  11, 1787,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  some  hopes  of  its  nullification  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Austrian  clergy  at  that  time.  When,  in 
consequence  of  the  Concordat  of  1801,  ecclesiastical 
conununities  were  re-established  in  France,  the  rule  of 
celibacy  was  maintained,  and  was  skilfuUy  defended 
by  Portalis  in  the  session  of  the  Corps  JJgiilai*/  of 
March  21, 1802.  In  1817  the  question  was  again  moot- 
ed by  the  theological  faculty  of  Landahut,  who,  com- 
plaining of  the  scarcity  of  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
pointed  to  celibacy  as  one  of  its  causes.  In  1828  cer- 
tain Roman  priests  of  Baden  and  Silesia  made  another 
attempt,  but  without  success.  Similar  attempts  were 
also  made  after  1831  in  the  grand-duch^'  of  Hesse, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Saxony,  and  petitions  asking  for  the 
abolition  of  celibacy  presented  at  the  diets.  The  civil 
authorities  felt  the  less  inclined  to  such  a  step,  as  the 
fundamental  question  as  to  whether  celibacy  is  an  ec- 
clesiastical law,  or  whether  it  could  be  abrogated  by 
the  civil  authorities,  is  not  3'et  decided.  In  France, 
again,  the  question  was  eagerly  discussed  from  1828  to 
1832.  In  Spain,  the  Academy  of  Ecclesiastical  Science 
took  the  subject  into  consideration  in  a  meeting  held 
in  1842 ;  while  the  Portuguese  Chambers  had  previous- 
ly, in  1886,  discussed  it,  though  without  result.  The 
same  took  place  in  Brazil  about  1827.  During  the 
commotions  of  1848,  the  subject  was  again  brought 
into  prominence  in  Germany.  The  **  German  Catho- 
lics" (q.  V.)  had  already  abolished  celibacy ;  and  a 
genend  measure  was  called  for  in  the  Frankfort  Par- 
liament, in  the  Prussian  Assembly,  and  in  the  press. 
In  Austria,  also,  voices  wero  raised  against  it;  but 
hero  the  state  took  the  side  of  the  pope,  who,  in  a  bull 
of  1847,  had  added  frosh  stringency  to  the  rule  of  celi- 
bacy, and  condemned  its  infringement.  Since  the 
ItaUan  Liberation  War  of  1866^  hundreds  of  the  Italian 
clergy  have  united  to  reform  the  Churoh,  and  One  of 
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the  special  points  demanded  is  the  abolition  of  eell- 
bacj. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  Bomaniaing  partj  in  the 
Church  of  England  seem  inclined  to  revive  celibacy 
and  the  ancient  admiration  of  virginity.  See  Shipley, 
7%6  Churek  and  tke  World  (Vaux's  Essay),  London, 
1866,  8vo. 

Literature. — ^For  the  older  writers  on  both  sides,  see 
Walch,  BMiotheca  Theologica,  i,  202 ;  ii,  254.  As  later 
aotliorities,  besides  those  cited  In  this  article,  see  Giese- 
ler,  Ck.  Hittory,  i,  §  96, 124 ;  ii,  §  80,  65 ;  Schaff,  Apot- 
toL  Ckvreh,  §  112 ;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hietorg^  1.  c. ;  Browne, 
On  Tkirtg-inne  Artidea^  art.  xxzii ;  Bomet,  OntheAr- 
HcUt,  art  xxxii ;  Mackintosh,  Ethical  Pkiloaopky,  §  3 ; 
Taylor,  AndaU  Ckriatiamty,  i,  193,  888  (N.  Yorlc  ed.) ; 
Neander,  Pkm^,  etc,  i,  246  sq. ;  ibid.  Church  Bu- 
lorjr,  ii,  147 ;  iv,  94  (Torrey's) ;  Atterbniy,  Sermon  &e- 
fore  the  Sam  of  the  Clergy  (Doc.  6, 1709) ;  Thiersch, 
Variee,  aber  Kathdidenuu  undProtettantiimut^  VorL  88 ; 
Kaineineke,  IftetitL  Symbol.  §  49,  and  references  there ; 
Herzog,  Rsal-EneyldopaSe,  ii,  771;  Wetxer  q.  Welte, 
KinAm-Lexikanj  ii,  656  (for  Itomanist  view) ;  Palmer, 
On  the  Churchy  pt.  vi,  cli.  ix ;  Cramp,  Textiodk  of  Po- 
pery, ch.  XV,  §  2 ;  Elliott,  DeUneaHon  ofBiomamem,  bk. 
iv  (a  very  fall  treatment  of  the  subject) ;  Bomet,  J7iis- 
iory  of  HtformalAon^  U,  142  sq. ;  Macanlay,  iHetary  of 
Englamd,  vol.  i,  ch.  ii ;  VolUtdndige  Sammlvng  d.  C6li- 
hatguetse  (Franc.  1828);  Theiner,  Die  Einfahrttpy  d. 
pneeteriichen  Ehdosigteii  v.  ihre  Foigen  (Altenb.  1828) ; 
Klitzsche,  Geech.  d.  CSKbats  (Angs.  1880) ;  Sulzer,  Die 
erhebUchiten  Griindefur  u.  yegen  d,  Cdlibatgeteize  (Const. 
1820) ;  Lea,  Saeerd.  Celibate  (PhiU.  1867, 8vo) ;  Stan- 
ley, East.  Church,  p.  264 ;  Milman,  Lot.  ChrietiamUy,  iii, 
108  sq.    See  Mabbxaoe  ;  Monachism  ;  Vibqinity. 

Cell  (Lat.  ceOa). 

1.  In  classical  archeology  eeUa  is  applied  to  a  cave 
or  cellar  to  preserve  wine,  oil,  or  other  provision.  It 
also  was  applied  to  the  enclosed  space  of  a  temple,  to 
bathr-rooms,  to  the  sleeping  apartments  of  slaves. 

2.  From  thb  last  use  of  the  word  it  was  transferred 
in  the  fourth  century  to  the  sleeping  apartments  of 
monks  and  nuns  in  cloisters  (q.  v.).  These  at  first 
held  three  or  four  occupants,  but  later  they  usually  re- 
ceived but  one  person.  These  cells  are  small,  have 
one  door  and  window,  and  are  generally  plainly  fur- 
nished. 

3.  The  word  was  also  applied  to  a  monastic  dwelling, 
either  for  a  single  monk  or  for  a  community,  subor- 
dinate to  some  great  abbey.  The  former  was  mostly 
the  abode  of  hermits,  and  erected  in  solitary  places. 

>  See  Hermit  AGE.    In  the  Quirinal  Palace  at  Rome  are 
the  cells  of  the  conclave  (q.  v.). 

Cellar  (^2CiK,  oOor',  something  laid  up  in  store). 
This  word  is  in  1  Chron.  xxvii,  28  rendered  *'  cellar,*' 
but  in  another  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  "  treasure," 
and  *' store-house,"  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
anbterranean  vaults  are  spoken  of  in  each  case.  The 
same  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Temple  (1  Kings  vU,  51)  and  of  the  king  (xiv,  26). 

CellaxliiB,  or  Cellarer,  an  officer  in  monasteries 
to  whom  belonged  the  care  of  procuring  provisions  for 
the  establishment.  See  Abbey.  He  was  one  of  the 
four  obedientiarii,  or  great  officers :  under  his  ordering 
was  the  pistrinum,  or  Iwke-house,  and  tlie  bracnrnm,  or 
brew-house.  In  the  richer  houses  there  were  lands 
set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  tiie  office,  called,  in 
ancient  writings,  ad  cibum  mcnaehorum.  His  whole 
office  had  respect  to  that  origin.  He  was  to  see  the 
com  got  in,  and  laid  up  in  the  granaries :  his  wages 
consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  property,  usually  fixed  at 
a  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole,  and  a  furred  gown. 
The  office  was  equivalent  to  that  of  bursar. — Fosbrooke, 
Andqidiiet,  i,  177 ;  Farrar,  Ecd.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Cellaxins,  Martintui  (snmamed  BoRBHiBus), 
was  bom  at  Stuttgardt  in  1499 ;  studied  at  Tubingen, 
lad  afterwards  at  Wittenberg  (under  Melancthon), 
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where  he  devoted  himself  to  Oriental  languages.  When 
the  Anabaptists  arose,  he  wrote  and  spoke  against 
them,  especially  against  Stock ;  but  finally  he  joined 
them  himselfl  About  1580  he  gave  up  tliis  enthusiasm 
and  went  to  Basle,  assuming  the  name  of  BorrhiBus. 
He  became  professor  of  rhetoric  there  in  1586 ;  of  th^ 
ology,  1544;  and  died  Oct.  11, 1564. — ^Melchior,  Adam, 
Vit.  Eruditorum  ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyUop.  s.  v. 

CellarluB,  Jacobus.    See  Kelleb. 

Cellites  {Fratree  Cdlitet\  a  society  which  arose  at 
Aatucerp  about  1800,  and  so  called  firem  eetto,  because 
they  provided  graves  for  the  dead,  'thsy  were  also 
called  the  Alexian  Brethren  and  Sisters,  because  Alex* 
lus  was  their  patron.  As  the  clergy  of  tiiat  period  took 
little  care  of  the  sick  and  d3ring,  and  deserted  such  as 
were  infected  with  pestilential  disorders,  some  compas- 
sionate persons  in  Antwerp  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  for  the  performance  of  these  religious  duties. 
They  visited  the  sick,  assisted  the  dying,  and  buried 
the  dead  with  a  solemn  fkmeral  dirge,  and  were  on  that 
account  called  Lollards  (from  kUen,  cft  bdlen,  to  sing). 
See  LoLLABDS.  Societies  of  Lollards  were  formed  in 
most  parts  of  Grermany,  and  were  supported  partly  by 
manual  labor  and  partly  by  charitable  donations. 
In  1472,  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  obtained  a  bull 
from  Pope  Sixtus  IV  ordering  that  the  Cellites  or  LoU 
lards  should  be  ranked  among  the  religious  orders,  and 
delivered  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  Of  the 
Alexian  brethren,  a  few  houses  are  left  in  the  archdi- 
ocese of  Cologne  (Cologne,  Aix-larChapelle,  Dflren)^ 
and  of  the  sisters,  some  houses  in  Germany  (Cologne, 
Dusseldorf),  Belgium,  and  France. — ^Wetser  n.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexicon.!,  165 ;  Farrar, Eed, Did. s. v. ;  Mos- 
heim,  Church  Utetory,  ii,  882.     See  Alsxxanb  ;  Loi> 
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CeloBjria.    See  C<ble-Sybia. 

Celsitia,  Olaus,  an  exegetical  writer  of  Sweden^ 
was  bom  in  1670.  He  was  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  professor  of  theology  and  of  the  Oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Upsal.  He  was  twice 
offered  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Upsal,  but  declined. 
He  published  many  dissertations  on  points  of  theology, 
history,  and  antiquities.  His  most  distinguished  la- 
bors were  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible.  By  di- 
rection of  Charles  XI,  he  travelled  over  the  principal 
states  of  Europe  to  determine  the  different  plants  men- 
tioned in  tlie  Bible,  and  the  result  of  his  labors,  seven- 
teen dissertations,  published  at  intervals  from  1702  to 
1741,  and  afterwaids  collected  into  one  work  called 
nierdbotamiccn,  eeu  de  planHs  Sancta  Scriphtra  dis- 
eertationee  breve*  (Upsal,  1745  and  1747),  is  still  in  re- 
pute as  one  of  the  most  important  books  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  died  in  1756.  See  Afemoin  of  the  Society 
of  Sciences  of  Uptal,  vol.  ii ;  Bioyr.  Univen,  s.  v. 

Celans,  a  philosopher  of  the  second  century,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  but  inclined 
towards  Platonism.  He  Ut^  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  and  during  part  of  that  of  M.  Aur.  Anto- 
ninus ;  and  (if  Origen  be  correct)  wrote  an  attack  upon 
the  fkith  and  morals  of  Christians,  which  he  called 
Adyoc  4Xi7^c»or  "A  True  Discourse,"  the  date  of 
which  Lardner  supposes  to  have  been  about  A.D.  176. 
Our  only  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  Origen's  re- 
ply to  it  {contra  CeUum,  lib.  viii),  which,  however, 
grives  extracts  sufficiently  copious  to  allow  a  pretty 
sure  judgment  of  its  contents  and  purpose. 

Of  the  life  of  Celsus  little  or  nothing  is  known.  Lu- 
cian  dedicated  his  life  of  the  magician  Alexander  to 
Celsus  the  Epicurean,  and  Origen  identifies  this  person 
with  the  autiior  of  the  book  against  which  he  wrote. 
The  spirit  of  the  book  is  far  more  Platonic  than  Epicu- 
rean.  The  ar^ments  for  and  against  the  identi^  of 
the  two  persons  thus  named  are  stated  in  Neander, 
Church  Biatory  (Torrey's  transl.  i,  160  sq.) ;  and  in 
Baur,  GesMcht»  der  drei  ertten  Jahrhundarte,  p.  871. 
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**  Both  conclude  that  the  persons  were  different.  The 
evidence  of  their  oneness  is  chiefly  Origen's  conjecture 
that  they  were  the  same  person  (cont.  Celtum^  i\%  80). 
The  evidence  against  it  is :  (1.)  That  Lucian's  friend 
attacked  magical  rites ;  the  Celsus  of  Origen  seems  to 
have  believed  them.  (2.)  That  Laclan*s  friend  was 
probably  an  Epicurean ;  the  other  Celsus  a  Platonist 
or  Eclectic.  (3.)  That  the  former  is  praised  for  his 
mildness ;  the  latter  shows  want  of  moderation.  Pres- 
sens^  {Troia  Prem.  SHcUs^  vol.  11,  105)  regards  them 
as  the  same  person"  (Farrar,  Free  Thouffhl^  p.  51).  It 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  .book, 
as  well  as  of  the  Pagan  philosophy  of  the  time,  to  sup- 
pose that  Celsus  is,  as  Origen  supposed,  the  Epicnrean 
friend  of  Lucian ;  and  that,  in  this  treatise,  he  argues 
on  any  principles  that  may  serve  his  purpose.  But, 
whoever  Celsus  may  have  been,  his  writings  are  very 
important  to  Christian  apologetics.  They  **  are  val- 
uable on  account  of  their  admissions  of  the  grand  facts 
and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  preached  by  the  apos- 
tles and  contained  in  their  writings,  by  an  enemy 
who  lived  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord.  He  has  nearly 
eighty  quotations  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  he  not  only  appeals  to  as  existing,  but  as 
universally  received  by  the  Christians  of  that  age  as 
credible  and  divine.  He  is  most  minute  in  his  refer- 
ences to  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  which  shows  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
them,  and  that  no  one  denied  them.  He  everywhere 
ridicules  the  idea  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  contrasting 
with  it  that  of  his  poverty,  sufferings,  and  death ; 
which  proves  not  only  that  the  Chrtstians  of  that  early 
age  avowed  their  belief  in  the  doctrine,  but  that  Celsus 
Himself,  though  an  unbeliever,  found  it  in  the  docu- 
ments to  which  he  refers,  as  the  source  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Christian  system"  (Back,  s.  v.).  More- 
over, ho  is  the  **  original  representative  of  a  kind  of  in- 
tellect which  has  presented  itself  over  and  over  again 
in  the  various  attaclcs  made  on  Christianity :  wit  and 
acuteness,  without  earnest  purpose  or  depth  of  re- 
search ;  a  worldly  understanding,  that  glances  merely 
on  the  surface,  and  delights  in  hunting  up  difficulties 
and  contradictions.  His  objections  against  Christian- 
1^  servo  one  important  end:  they  present  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  opposition  between  the  Christian 
standing-ground  and  that  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and, 
in  general,  the  relation  which  revealed  religion  will 
ever  be  found  to  hold  to  the  ground  assumed  by  natu- 
ral reason.  Thus  many  of  his  objections  and  strict- 
ures became  testimonies  for  the  truth'*  (Neander,  1.  c). 
Lardner  (^Testimonies^  chap,  xviii ;  Works^  vii,  210 
sq.)  gives  full  summaries  of  the  book,  classed  under 
different  heads,  especially  with  reference  to  the  authen- 
tication of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.,for  which  these  allu- 
sions and  citations  are  of  special  value,  as  coming  from 
a  heathen  opponent.  A  full  analysis  is  idso  given  by 
Neander,  Ch,  History^  i,  160  sq.  (Torrey's  transl.),  and 
by  Tzschimer,  Fail  des  ffeidenfhums,  i,  820  sq.  Pres- 
sensd,  in  his  Hist,  de  CE'glise  des  Trots  Prem.  Sidles  (2d 
series,  ii,  140  sq.),  attempts  ingeniously  a  reproduction 
of  Celsus's  treatise,  as  gathered  from  Origen,  which 
Farrar  follows  {Critical  History  of  Free  Thought ^  lect. 
ii)  in  the  outline  which  we  here  present.  The  refer- 
ences are  to  the  Benedictine  edition  (Paris,  1733). 
Celsus  intoduces  a  Jewish  rabbi  as  opposing  Christian- 
ity from  the  Hebrew  monotheistic  point  of  view.  *  *  The 
rabbi  first  criticises  the  documents  of  Christianity,  and 
then  the  facts  narrated.  He  points  out  difficulties  in 
the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ ; 
Utters  tiie  most  blasphemous  calumnies  concerning 
the  incarnation ;  turns  the  narrative  of  the  infancy 
into  ridicule ;  imputes  our  Saviour's  miracles  to  mag- 
ic ;  attacks  his  divinity ;  and  concentrates  the  bitter- 
est raillery  on  the  affecting  narrative  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  most  holy  passion.  Each  fact  of  deepening 
aonow  in  that  divine  tragedy,  the  betrayal,  the  men- 


tal anguish,  the  sacred  agony  (ii,  24),  is  made  the  snba 
ject  of  remarks  characterized  no  less  by  coarseness  of 
taste  and  unfairness,  than  to  the  Christian  mind  by  ir- 
revereuca.  Instead  of  his  heart  being  touched  by  the 
majesty  of  our  Saviour's  sorrow,  Celsus  only  finds  an 
argument  against  the  divine  character  of  the  adorable 
sufferer  (ii,  16).  The  wonders  accompanying  Christ's 
death  are  treated  as  legends  (iii,  38) ;  the  resurrection 
regarded  as  an  invention  or  an  optical  delusion  (iii,  59, 
66, 57,  78). 

*'  After  Celsus  has  thus  made  the  Jew  the  means  of  a 
ruthless  attack  on  Christianity,  he  himself  directs  a 
similar  one  against  the  Jewish  religion  itself  (iii,  §  1 
and  elsewhere).  He  goes  to  the  origin  of  their  his- 
tory ;  describes  the  Jews  as  having  left  Egypt  in  a  se- 
dition (iii,  §  5) ;  aa  being  true  types  of  the  Christians 
in  their  ancient  factiousness  (iii,  §  5) ;  considers  Moses 
to  be  only  on  a  level  with  the  early  Greek  legislators 
(i,  17, 18 ;  i,  22) ;  regards  Jewish  rites  like  circumcision 
to  be  borrowed  fh>m  Egypt;  charges  anthropomor- 
phism on  Jewish  theology  (iv,  71 ;  vi,  62),  and  declines 
allowing  the  allegorical  interpretation  in  explanation 
of  it  (iv,  48) ;  examines  Jewish  prophecy,  parallels  it 
with  heathen  oracles  (vii,  3 ;  viii,  46),  and  claims  that 
the  goodness,  not  the  truth  of  a  prophecy,  ought  to  be 
considered  (vii,  14) ;  points  to  the  ancient  idolatry  of 
the  Jews  as  proof  that  they  were  not  better  than  other 
nations  (iv,  22, 23) ;  and  to  the  destruction  of  Jeruca- 
lem  as  proof  that  they  were  not  special  favorites  of 
heaven.  At  last  he  arrives  at  their  idea  of  creation 
(iv,  74 ;  vi,  49,  etc.),  and  here  reveals  the  real  ground 
of  his  antipathy.  While  he  objects  to  details  in  the 
narrative,  such  as  the  mention  of  days  before  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sun  (vi,  60),  his  real  hatred  is  against  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  freedom  of  Deity  in 
the  act  of  creation.  It  is  the  struggle  of  pantheifm 
against  theism. 

* '  When  Celsus  has  thus  made  use  of  the  Jew  to  refute 
Christianity  fh)m  the  Jewish  stand-point,  and  after- 
wards refuted  the  Jew  from  his  own,  he  proceeds  to 
make  his  own  attack  on  Christianity ;  in  doing  which, 
he  first  examines  the  lives  of  Christians  (ill),  and  af- 
terwards the  Christian  doctrine  (v,  vi,  vii),  thus  skil- 
fully prejudicing  the  mind  of  his  readers  against  the 
persons  before  attacking  the  doctrines.  He  alludes  to 
the  quarrelsomeness  shown  in  the  various  sects  of 
Christians  (iii,  10),  and  repeats  the  calumnious  sufpi- 
cion  of  disloyalty  (iii,  6, 14),  want  of  patriotism  (iii, 
§  55 ;  viii,  73),  and  political  uselessness  (viii,  69),  and 
hence  defends  the  public  persecution  of  them  (viii,  €9). 
Filled  with  the  esoteric  pride  of  ancient  philosophy,  he. 
reproaches  the  Christians  with  their  carefulness  to 
proselytize  the  poor  (iii,  44, 50)  and  to  convert  the  vi- 
cious (iii,  59, 62, 74),  thus  unconsciously  giving  a  no- 
ble testimony  to  one  of  the  most  divine  features  in  our 
religion,  and  testifying  to  the  preaching  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Saviour  for  sinners. 

"Having  thus  defamed  the  Christians,  Le  passes  to 
the  examination  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  its  form, 
its  method,  and  its  substance.  His  aesthetic  sense, 
mined  with  the  idolatry  of  form,  and  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  thought,  regards  the  Gospels  as  defective  and 
rude  through  simplicity  (iii,  65 ;  viii,  37).  The  meth- 
od of  Christian  teaching  also  seems  to  him  to  be  de- 
fective, as  lacking  philosophy  and  dialectic,  and  as  de- 
nouncing the  use  of  reason  (vii,  9;  i,  2;  i,  9;  iii,  39; 
vi,  10).  Lastly,  he  turns  to  the  substance  of  the  dog- 
mas themselves.  He  distinguishes  two  elements  in 
them,  the  one  of  which,  as  bearing  resemblance  to  phi- 
losophy or  to  heathen  religion,  he  regards  as  incontest^ 
ably  true,  but  denies  its  originality,  and  endeavors  to 
derive  it  from  Persia  or  from  Platonism  (vi,  15 ;  vi,  22, 
58,  62 ;  V,  63 ;  vi,  1),  resolving,  for  example,  the  wor- 
ship of  a  human  being  into  the  ordinary'  phenomenon 
of  apotheosis  (iii,  22 ;  vii,  28-30).  The  other  class  of 
doctrines  which  he  attacks  as  false  consists  of  those 
which  relate  to  creation  (iv,  87 ;  vi,  49),  the  incama- 
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tion  Ov,  14 ;  v,  2 ;  vii,  36),  the  fall  (iv,  62, 70),  redemp- 
tion (v,  14 ;  vii,  28,  86 ;  vi,  78),  man^s  place  in  crea- 
tion (ir,  74,  76, 23),  moral  conversions  (iii,  65),  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  (v,  14, 15).  His  point  of  view 
for  criticising  them  is  derived  from  the  fundamental 
doalism  of  the  Platonic  system ;  the  eternal  severance 
of  matter  and  mind,  of  God  and  the  world ;  and  the 
reference  of  good  to  the  region  of  mind,  evil  to  that  of 
matter.  Thus,  not  content  with  his  former  attack  on 
the  idea  of  creation  in  discussion  with  the  Jew,  he  re- 
turns to  the  discussion  from  the  philosophical  side. 
His  Platonism  will  not  allow  him  to  admit  that  the 
absolute  God,  the  first  Cause,  can  have  any  contact 
with  matter.  It  leads  him  also  to  give  importance  to 
the  idea  of  ^ai/iovcci  or  divine  mediators,  by  which  the 
chasm  is  filled  between  the  ideal  god  and  the  world 
(vii,  68 ;  viii.  [2-14]  35,  36),  not  being  able  otherwise 
to  imagine  the  action  of  tiie  pure  iSt'a  of  God  on  a 
world  of  matter.  Hence  he  blames  Christians  for  at- 
tributing an  evil  nature  to  demons,  and  finds  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  heathen  worship  (viii,  2). 
The  same  dualist  theory  extinguishes  the  idea  of  the 
incarnation  as  a  degradation  of  God ;  and  also  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  fall,  inasmuch  as  psychological  deteriora- 
tion is  impossible  if  the  soul  be  pure,  and  if  evil  be  a 
necessary  attribute  of  matter  (iv,  99).  With  the  fall 
redemption  also  disappears,  because  the  perfect  cannot 
admit  of  change;  Christ's  coming  could  only  be  to 
correct  what  God  already  linew,  or  rectify  wliat  ought 
to  have  been  corrected  before  (iv,  8, 7, 18).  Further, 
Celsus  argues,  if  Divini^  did  descend,  that  it  would 
not  assume  so  lowly  a  form  as  Jesus.  The  same  rig- 
orous logic  charges  on  Christianity  the  undue  eleva- 
tion of  man,  as  well  as  the  abasement  of  God.  Celsus 
can  neither  admit  man  more  than  the  brutes  to  be  the 
final  cause  of  the  universe,  nor  allow  the  possibility 
of  man^s  nearness  to  God  (iv,  74).  His  pantheism, 
destroying  the  barrier  which  separates  the  material 
from  the  moral,  obliterates  the  perception  of  the  fact 
that  a  single  free  responsible  being  may  be  of  more 
dignity  tlian  the  universe.'* 

The  order  in  which  the  objections  of  Celsus  are  ar- 
ranged in  Origen's  reply  to  him  is  difierent  from  that 
above  given  in  some  respects,  and  it  is  therefore  here 
subjoined:  **Tho  fi^t  half  of  book  i  is  prefatory  (ch. 
i-xl) ;  the  second  half,  together  with  book  ii,  contains 
the  attack  by  the  Jew  on  Christianity  given  in  lect.  ii. 
The  early  part  of  book  iii  (1-9)  contains  Origen^s  ref- 
utation of  the  Jew.  The  subsequent  parts  and  remain- 
ing books  give  Origen*s  refutation  of  Celsus's  own  at- 
tack on  Christianity.  First,  Celsus  attacks  the  char- 
acter of  Christians  in  the  remainder  of  book  iii.  In 
book  iv  he  returns  to  his  attack  on  Judaism,  and  on 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  on 
many  of  the  narratives,  either  regarding  them  as  false 
or  as  borrowed,  and  objecting  to  their  anthropomorphic 
character ;  also  objecting  to  the  account  of  roan's  place 
in  creation,  and  of  divine  interference.  In  book  v  he 
continues  his  attack  on  the  doctrines  of  both  religions, 
chiefly  so  far  as  he  considers  them  to  be  untrue ;  and 
in  book  vi  so  far  as  he  considers  them  to  be  borrowed, 
dragging  to  light  the  difference  which  existed  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  In  book  vii  the  subject  of 
prophecy  and  some  other  doctrines,  as  well  as  the  eth- 
ics of  Christianity,  are  examined ;  and  in  book  viii, 
when  the  attack  on  Christianity  is  mainly  over,  a  de- 
fence of  paganism  is  ofiered  by  Celsus.  Such  is  the 
type  of  a  philosophical  objector  against  Christianity  a 
little  lat«r  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  We 
meet  here  for  the  first  time  a  remarkable  effort  of  pa- 
gan thought,  endeavoring  to  extinguish  the  new  relig- 
ion ;  the  definite  statements  of  a  mind  that  investigated 
its  claims  and  rejected  it.  Most  of  the  objections  of 
Celsus  are  sophistical,  a  few  are  admitted  difficulties, 
but  the  philosophical  class  of  them  will  be  seen  to  be  | 
the  corollary  from  his  general  principle  before  ex- 
plained" (Farrar,  1.  c).  I 
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Cave,  Hxstory  of  Literature^  i,  96 ;  Pond,  in  Literary 
and  Theological  Review^  iv,  219,  684 ;  Cudworth,  Intel- 
lectttal  System^  ii,  340  sq.  (American  edition);  Shedd, 
Hittory  of  Doctrinet,  bk.  ii,  ch.  ii;  Bindemann,  in 
IBffen's  Zeiteckrifl,  etc.  1842,  Heft  2 ;  Schaff,  Church 
History^  i,  §  60;  Jachmann,  De  CeUo,  etc.  (Begiom. 
1836, 4to) ;  Hase,  Church  History,  §  51 ;  Fenger,  de  CeUo 
Kpicurio  (1828, 8vo ;  maintains  that  Celsus  was  not  a 
Platonist);  Gieseler,CA.  Hiet.  i,  §  89  (note);  Mosheim, 
Commentcaries,  cent,  ii,  §  19  (argues  that  Celsus  was  an 
Alexandrian  Platonist) ;  Baptitt  Quart.  1868,  Jan.  and 
Apr.    See  also  Apolooetics  ;  Apologies  ;  Orxoen. 

Celtic  Church  or  Chxistiaxis.  See  Culdees  ; 
Galatians. 

Celtic  ReUgion.  Unless  preceded  by  the  Ibe- 
rians, the  Celts  formed  the  first  of  those  vast  waves  of 
Indo-European  immigration  that,  first  from  the  Hima- 
layas and  then  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  spread  them- 
selves over  Europe.  This  people,  of  unknown  antiq- 
uity, not  only  at  one  time  held  all  of  Western  and 
Central,  but  also  an  important  part  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and  their  armies  threatened  Bome 
and  Asia  Minor.  Pressed  back  by  the  German  tribes, 
and  then  conquered  by  the  Bomans  and  Saxons,  the 
Celts  have  now  ceased  to  be  active  agents  in  history 
as  distinct  national  bodies,  and  have,  indeed,  a  clear 
descent,  as  an  unmixed  race,  only  in  Brittany,  in 
France,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  part  of  Scotland  and  the 
smaller  British  Isles. 

The  Celts  occupied  a  low  stage  of  culture.  They 
despised  agriculture,  were  skilful  traders  and  miners, 
and  passionately  fond  of  war,  piracy,  omamente,  and 
wine.  They  were  cruel  to  their  wives  and  children 
on  the  death  of  chiefs,  practised  polygamy,  had  few 
roads,  but  built  many  fortified  cities  and  villages. 
They  had  no  compact  national  union,  but  were  divided 
into  clans  and  districts,  having  but  a  slight  federative 
union.  Their  society  gradually  became  more  and  more 
aristocratic,  so  that  feudalism  seems,  from  its  many 
points  of  resemblance,  to  be  but  the  development  of 
the  Celtic  social  order. 

The  Celts  had,  however,  a  powerful  bond  of  union  in 
their  religion  and  priesthood.     In  many  features  the 
priests  resembled  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.    The 
numerous  and  powerful  body  of  priests  called  Druids 
not  only  fulfilled  all  the  offices  of  religion,  but  they 
were  also  the  judges,  the  expounders  of  civil  law,  the 
physicians,  the  astrologers,  the  instructors  of  the  youth, 
and  had,  in  short,  in  their  hands  all  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  entire  people.     They  were  not  held  to  military 
service,  paid  no  taxes,  and  bore  none  of  the  burdens 
of  the  state.     With  such  privileges  attached  to  their 
order,  the  children  of  rich  and  noble  families  often 
were  placed  in  the  priesthood,  or  sought  it  of  their  own 
wills.     These  novices  were  placed  under  a  training 
which  often  lasted  twenty  years,  being  compelled  to 
commit  to  memory  an  immense  number  of  verses  con- 
taining the  secrets  of  the  religion.     As  it  was  never 
permitted  to  commit  these  verses  to  writing,  most  of 
the  particulars  of  the  Celtic  religion  have  been  lost. 
The  Druids  were  a  secret  or  close  corporation,  wore 
a  peculiar  costume,  had  various  grades  of  priesthood, 
and  were  presided  over  by  a  high-priest  elected  by  the 
whole  body.     To  the  ordinary  priests  were  intrusted 
the  preservation  of  the  sacred  legends,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  them  to  the  young  priests.     They  usually  had 
their  places  of  residence  and  instruction  in  retired 
places,  as  in  deep  forests,  dark  valleys,  or  in  islands. 
The  votes  (seers)  dwelt  in  cities  and  villages,  and  there 
conducted  the  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  other  religions 
rites,  and  foretold  the  future  and  the  counsel  of  the 
go<ls  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  phenomena  of 
Nature.     The  bards  preserved,  developed,  and  sang  to 
the  people  lyrics  of  the  religion  and  of  the  glorious 
traditions  of  heroes  among  their  ancestors.    They  often 
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appeared  on  the  battle-field,  firing  the  soldiers  to  deeds 
of  heroic  valor.  By  the  toaching  tones  of  their  lyres 
and  songs  they  often  stayed  the  flow  of  blood  between 
hostile  clans.  In  the  early  ages  the  bards  stood  in  the 
highest  esteem.  At  CflBsar's  time  they  had  sank  to  be 
beggar-poets,  seeking  their  living  by  singing  flatter- 
ing songs  in  tiie  palaces  of  rich  men  and  princes. 

The  reSgion  of  the  Druidt  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  monotheism,  which  developed  later  into  the  dei- 
fication of  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  the  final  incor- 
poration of  them  as  deities.  Tavatm  (the  Thanderer) 
was  the  god  of  heaven,  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  the 
highest  judge,  scattering  the  thunderbolts  of  his  ven- 
geance among  mortals.  Belen  was  the  benevolent  son 
of  God,  who  gives  life  to  the  vegetable  world  and  heal- 
ing power  to  plants.  Hettu,  Beut  or  ffu,  originally  the 
fSounder  of  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  was  the  god  of 
war  and  of  agricultural  labor.  Teutatet  was  the  god 
of  manufactures,  the  arts,  and  trade,  therefore  was 
identified  by  the  Romans  as  Mercury.  /Vnrtes,  *  'moth- 
erly virgins,"  were  female  deities  who  spun  out  the 
thread  of  life  and  of  fitte,  and  who  were  guardian'  an- 
gels of  both  lands,  cities,  and  individual  persons,  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  were  clothed  with  all  attrac- 
tions and  virtues.  Many  places  had  also  their  local 
female  deities. 

The  mttructiion  in  the  tchooU  of  the  priests  consisted 
largely  in  tracing  out  the  attributes  of  their  deities. 
This  was  done  with  a  surprising  completeness.  In- 
struction was  also  given  concerning  the  stars  and  their 
courses,  the  size  of  the  universe,  tbe  nature  of  matter 
and  of  existence,  and  especially  of  the  human  soul. 
The  Druids  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  that 
after  death  it  enters  into  another  body,  and  that  it 
leads  in  a  more  beautiful  world  than  this  a  happy  life, 
like  the  earthly  life  in  its  better  phases,  with  the  same 
occupations  and  enjoyments,  so  that  the  dead  and  liv- 
ing stand  in  a  certain  communication.  At  burial,  let- 
ters were  thus  often  thrown  into  the  flames,  that  the 
dead  might  read  them.  This  belief  gave  the  Celts  a 
high  regard  for  their  dead,  and  spurred  them  to  deeds 
of  great  bravery.  But  it  also  brought  with  it  deeds 
of  horrible  cruelty.  In  their  earlier  history  it  was  not 
unusual,  on  the  death  of  a  man  of  station,  for  some  of 
hu  nearest  friends  to  throw  themselves  into  the  flames 
of  his  funeral  pile.  This  led  to  tragic  results.  Thus, 
after  the  feudal  system  of  the  lato  Celtic  period  had 
developed  itself,  it  was  not  rare,  on  the  death  of  a 
chieftain,  for  some  of  his  favorite  slaves  or  followers  to 
be  killed  and  burned  on  his  pile  or  buried  in  his  grave. 
The  warrior's  favorite  steed,  his  arms,  dress,  and  orna- 
ments, were  also  buried  wiUi  him,  that  he  might  lack 
notiiing  in  the  other  life. 

8€terifux8  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  Celtic  relig- 
ious rites.  Human  sacrifices  were  frequent,  being  re- 
garded as  the  most  effectual  and  acceptable  way  of  ap- 
peasing Deity.  It  was  believed  that  one  human  life 
could  only  be  redeemed  by  the  life  of  another  human 
being.  Thus,  a  person  suffering  from  a  dangerous 
sickness,  a  person  in  danger  or  in  battle,  offered  to 
the  deities  instead  of  animals  a  human  being,  or  vowed 
to  do  so,  availing  themselves  of  the  Druids  to  fulfil 
the  vow  for  them.  In  behalf  of  the  state  also  the 
Druids  offered  human  sacrifices.  Great  figures  in  the 
human  form,  made  of  wicker-^ork,  were  filled  with  hu- 
man beings  and  then  set  on  fire.  The  sacrifice  of 
criminals  was  considered  especially  grateful  to  the  dei- 
ties. When  they  were  lacking,  innocent  persons  were 
offered  up.  For  a  long  time  also  prevailed  the  custom 
of  sacrificing  all  prisoners  of  war,  accompanying  the 
dreadftal  offering  with  loud  songs  and  wild  music,  and 
out  of  the  flowing  blood  and  quivering  members  to  di- 
vine the  future. 

The  Celts  also  had  Dniideuet,  or  female  priests,  who, 
however,  had  less  respect  and  privileges  than  the  Dru- 
ids. Companies  of  these  priestesses  inhabited  certain 
islands,  which  no  man  dared  to  set  foot  upon.    When 


they  wished  to  have  intercourse  with  the  people  of  tbi 
main  land,  they  had  to  come  in  l>oats,  and  then  return 
to  their  islands.  These  islands  were  avoided  by  sailors, 
as  their  fancy  attributed  to  the  Druidesses  the  power 
of  sending  tempests  to  destroy  them.  Once  each  year 
these  priestesses  had  to  remove  the  roofs  from  their 
houses,  and  to  restore  a  new  one  before  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  If  one  of  them,  crowned  with  ivy  and  other 
leaves,  let  a  stick  fall  while  at  this  work,  the  others 
fell  upon  her  with  wild  cries  and  tore  her  to  pieces. 

All  leffol  questions  were  decided  by  the  Druids.  All 
the  Druids  gathered  every  year  at  Chartres,  and  there 
decided  all  matters  of  dispute,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. They  appointed  the  punishment  for  murder 
and  other  crimes,  and  decided  all  disputes  of  inherit- 
ance and  boundaries  of  estates.  If  any  private  person 
or  chieftain  refused  to  stand  by  their  decision,  he  was 
refused  permission  to  attend  the  religious  rites — the 
most  severe  punishment  they  could  inflict.  He  was 
an  outcast,  a  godless  criminal,  avoided  by  all,  and  de- 
prived of  all  rights  at  the  hand  of  his  fellow-man  or  of 
the  law  itself. 

The  medicine  of  the  Druids  consisted  mostly  in  in- 
cantations, the  plants  used  being  deemed  only  the  v»- 
hides  of  communicating  the  healing  influence.  The 
most  prized  plant  was  the  mistletoe.  This  was  gath- 
ered from  the  oak  in  dark  forests  on  winter's  nights 
of  the  holy  festival  days,  and  was  cut  with  golden  sick- 
les.    It  was  called  the  "  (xlUhealing." 

Talismans  of  various  kinds  were  prepared  with  in- 
cantations by  the  priests  and  given  to  the  people. 
The  eggs  of  snakes,  gathered  by  moonlight  and  car- 
ried in  the  bosom,  were  considered  the  most  powerful 
protection  against  evil  fortune.  Many  of  these  rites 
have  left  their  traces  on  the  religious  customs  of  mod- 
em times,  and  are  the  foundation  of  many  supersti- 
tions in  Celtic  lands  of  to-day. 

Camac,  a  small  village  in  Brittany,  has  remains  at- 
tributed to  Druidical  worship.  They  consist  of  four 
thousand  massive  rocks,  placed  upri^^t  in  eleven  rows. 
These  rocks  are  often  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
nearly  as  many  feet  apart.  Over  these  are  similar 
rocks,  laid  horizontally.  In  other  places  in  Western 
France  are  similar  remains  of  Druidical  worship,  also 
in  Anglesea  (Wales),  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  other 
places  in  England.  The  tombs  of  the  chieft  are  mounds, 
or  subterranean  chambers.  In  the  first  are  usually 
found  bronze  and  earthen  urns,  bones,  and  ashes ;  in 
the  latter,  skeletons,  earthen  vessels,  knives,  battle- 
axes,  chains,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  or  oma^ 
ment.  —  Amed.  Thierry,  Histoire  des  Gaulois  (Paris, 
1857,  2  vols.) ;  Eckermann,  Celiisdie  Mythologie  (Halle, 
1847);  Diefenbach,  CeUica  (Stuttg.  1839-41);  Mone, 
Celt,  Fortckungen  (Freiburg,  1857) ;  Contzen,  Wander* 
tmgen  der  Celtm  (Leipz.  1861).     See  Dbuids. 

Cemeteries  {Koififfriipia^  dormOories,  or  ^eeping^ 
places) J  a  place  of  burial  for  the  dead.  The  word 
cemetery,  in  this  use,  is  of  exclusively  Christian  ori- 
gin ;  the  burial-places  of  the  Christians  were  so 
called  to  denote  not  only  that  the  dead  rested  from 
their  earthly  labors  and  sorrows,  but  to  point  out  the 
hope  of  a  future  resurrection  (Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdes. 
bk.  xxiii,  ch.  I).     See  Burlaw  ;  Catacombs  ;  Sepuia. 

CHBE. 

Cen''ohre&  (rather  Cenchrkp^  KcyxP^ai),  the  east- 
em  port  (iirivfuiv)  of  Corinth  (i.  e.  its  harbor  on  the 
Saronic  Gulf)  and  the  emporium  of  its  trade  with  the 
Asiatic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  Lacheum  (now 
Lutiki)  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy 
and  the  west  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  5S9 ;  Theodoret,  w  Bom. 
xvi).  A  line  of  walls  extended  from  the  citadel  of 
Corinth  to  I^echseum,  and  thus  the  Pass  of  Cenchree 
was  of  peculiar  military  importance  in  reference  to  the 
approach  along  the  isthmus  from  Northern  Greece  to 
the  Morea.  See  Corikth.  The  apostle  Paul  sailed 
fnm  Cenchreie  (Acts  xviii,  18)  on  his  return  to  Syria 
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ftom  his  second  miuionuy  jomniij ;  ma  when  he 
wrota  till  epUtle  to  the  Bonun*,  in  the  conne  of  the 
third  Journey,  an  organlied  church  Mrma  to  have  been 
fanned  here  (Som.  xvi,  1),  piobeblf  t,  branch  of  tiiat 
In  Corinth  (lee  Panli,  in  the  MitaU.  Daiti.  i,  fil  aq). 
See  Phcibe.  The  flret  bishop  of  thli  church  ia  Mid 
(^jxnf.  Com*,  vil,  M)  to  have  been  named  Lutiui,  and 
to  hare  been  appoiatad  bj  Paul.  The  diitance  of  Cen- 
chruB  from  Corintli  wa*  KTeDty  atadla,  or  about  nine 
milea  (Slrabo,  viii,  880  ;  liv.  aiiii,  17  ;  Pliny,  Iv,  4 ; 
ApnIeJ.  Metam.  x,  p.  3SG,  Btp.  ed.).  Paouniu  (il,  S) 
describes  the  road  as  having  tomba  and  a  grove  of  cy- 
preasea  by  the  vaTside.  The  modem  village  of  Kih- 
ria  retains  the  ancient  name,  which  Is  conjectured  by 
Dr.  Slbthorpe  to  be  derived  tmm  the  millet  (ctripi) 
Thlch  atill  KTOwa  there  (Walpole'a  Tracdi,  p.  41). 
The  ute  is  now  occupied  bj  a  single  farm-hDUM.  Close 
to  the  Be*,  and  la  puts  even  covered  by  its  waters,  an 
the  foondations  of  a  variety  of  buildings,  the  plans  of 
which  may  yet  be  traced,  as  the  walls  still  remain  to 
the  height  of  from  two  feet  to  three  feet  and  a  half. 
Some  traea  uf  the  moles  of  the  port  an  also  Mill  visi- 
ble (Leake's  ifomi,  iii,  23S-!86).  The  following  coin 
exlutnta  the  port  exactly  as  it  was  described  by  Pau- 
sanias,  with  a  temple  at  the  extremity  of  each  mole, 
and  a  statue  of  Neptone  on  a  rock  between  them  (see 
Conybeare  and  UowMU,  .Sf.  PaW,  ii,  19&).— Smith,  s.  V. 


Hailer."  The  well-known  hymn,  "  Jesns,  my  all,  to 
heaven  is  gone,"  was  written  by  Cennick. — Stevens, 
RiMtory  a/ MeOoditm,  i,15b ;  Darling,  Cy^Iopisdu  £ifr- 
"  iffmphicaj  i,  A15. 

Ccmner,  a  vessel  in  which  Incense  was  presented  in 
the  Temple,  being  used  by  the  Jews  In  the  daily  offer- 
id  yearly  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
when  the  higb-pilest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  (2 
~  .vi,19i  Eiek.viii,H;  Eccln8.i,9).     Onthe 

the  priest  flUed  the  censer  irith  live 


D  of  tbs  Haven  of  Ceoc 

C«adeb«'tl«  (Ktv^i^ioc),  a  general  left  by 
Antiochus  VII  (q.  V.)  in  command  (orpaniyit  v.  r.  iri- 
orpnniTOC  and  iPirooTpanTyoriotthe  sea-board  (irapa- 
Xiat)  of  Palestine  (1  Hacc.  xv,  SS  sq.)  after  the  defeat 
of  T^hon,  B.C.  188.  He  fortifled  Kedron  (q.'v.)  and 
harassed  the  Jews  for  some  time,  but  was  afterwards 
defeated  by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon  Hacca- 
bBoa,  with  great  loss  (1  Hacc.  xvi,  I-IO).  The  account 
of  Josephna  {Ant.  xiil,  T,  3  j  War,  1,  !,  2)  is  somewbat 
difl^nt. 

CenderlB,  according  to  riiuy  (xzxvl,  26),  the 
name  of  a  lake  fMm  which  the  river  Belus  (q.v.)  takes 
iU  rise,  near  Ht.  Cannel  (see  Reland,  Palial.  p.  267) ; 
^bably  the  fountains  now  called  Kardann,  near  Shefr 
Amur  (Tbomson,  Land  amd  Boat,  i,  486). 

CtaM.     See  LECtiiiB. 

Cenniokt  Johk,  was  originsll}'  one  of  Wesley'i 
lay  preachers,  who  appointed  him  ai  a  sort  of  lay-ch^ 
lain  at  Kingiwood  School  in  1739.  In  a  year  or  two 
he  began  to  preach  against  Wesley's  Arminian  doc- 
trines, and  to  raise  a  party  within  the  Wesleyan  So- 
ciety. After  nnavullng  deisys  snd  overtures  of  peace, 
Wesley  read  publicly  a  paper  doclaring,  "  by  the  con- 
tent and  approbation  of  the  Band  Society  of  Kings- 
wood,"  that  Cennick  and  bis  followers  "were  no  lon- 
ger members  thereof."  Cennick  afterwards  united 
with  the  Whilefleld  Methodists,  but  did  not  continue 
long  with  them.  He  became  at  last  a  Moravian.  He 
id  though  weak  man, 


d  lab 


life  shon 


that 


lenity  than  has  usoslly  been  accorded  to  him  by  Meth- 
odist writers.  After  many  years  of  diligent  labor  as 
an  evangelist,  he  died  in  1755.  His  Ducounti  were 
published  in  1770  (3  vols.  sm.  8vo) ;  snd  a  new  edition, 
with  a  "life,"  was  pnbliehed  in  ISSS  by  Matthew 
Wilks,  who  says:  "  He  possessed  a  sweet  simplidty  of 
ipitlt,  Willi  an  Mdeot  teal  in  the  cause  of  Ids  divine 


coals  from  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ing, and  bon  it  into  the  sanctuary,  where  be  threw 
upon  the  burning  coals  the  "  sweet  incense  beaten 
""  which  he  had  brought  in  his  hand  (Lev.  xvi, 
12, 13).  In  this  caae  the  iucense  was  burnt  whiU  the 
high-priest  held  the  censer  in  his  hand;  but  in  the 
daily  offering  the  censer  in  which  the  live  coals  were 
brought  from  the  altar  of  bumt-oSisring  was  set  down 
pan  the  allai  of  incense.  This  alone  would  suggest 
le  probability  of  some  difference  of  shape  between  the 
msers  used  on  these  occasions.  The  daily  censers 
Lust  have  had  a  base  or  stand  to  admit  of  their  being 
placed  on  the  golden  altar,  while  those  employed  ou 
the  Day  of  Atonement  were  probably  furnished  with  a 
handle.  In  bet,  there  are  different  names  for  these 
vesaels.  Those  In  daily  use  were  called  H^ppQ 
(miiU'rtA,  occurs  only  in  2  Chron.  zxvl,  19 ;  ttek. 
viil,  11),  from  ^QpQi  Incense ;  whereas  that  nsed  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
nCin^  (maeluaA',  toiaetking  to  take  Ere  wili),  or  cooi- 
pm  (often  "flre-pan"  in  the  English  version).  We 
learn  also  that  the  daily  censers  were  of  brass  (Num. 
xvi,  9S)  (according  to  the  Mishna,  Taaud,  v,  6,  In  the 
second  temple,  also  of  allvor),  whereas  the  yearly  one 
was  of  gold(Josephus,>4iK.  xiv,4,  4).  The  latter  is 
also  said  to  have  had  a  handle  (Hishna,  Yota,  iv,  4), 
which,  indeed,  as  being  held  by  the  priest  whQe  the 
incense  was  boming.  It  seems  to  have  required.  It  la 
conjectured  that  this  distinction  is  alluded  to  in  Rev. 
V,  8 ;  viLi,  3,  where  the  angel  is  represented  with  a 
golden  "  censer"  (Ai/Joihuti^,  from  \i&avoi,  incense), 
snd  the  twenly-(bur  elders  each  with  a  golden  "vial" 
(^loAii).  In  the  Apocrypha,  sUver  (1  E»dr.  ii,  IB)  as 
weU  as  golden  (1  Mace.  1,  !9)  "censers"  (3uf<noj)  are 
similarly  referred  to.  Paul,  in  Heb.  ix,  1,  speaks  of 
the  golden  "censer"  as  a  thing  which  belonged  to  the 
Tabernacle,  but  the  Greek  word  du/uar^fHov,  which 
there  occurs,  may  signi^  "altar  of  Ineenae"  (see 
Bleek,  Cammtnt.  p.  4B8;  Moyer,  Bibddeut.  p.  7  sq.; 
Hynster,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  IS29 ;  ii,  842  sq.).  The 
latter  of  the  above  Hebrew  words  seems  nsed  gener- 
ally for  any  Instrument  to  seize  or  hold  burning  coals, 
or  to  receive  ashes,  etc,  such  as  the  appendages  of 
the  brsien  sltar  aud  golden  candlestick  mentioned  in 
Exod.  XXV,  88 ;  xsxvil,  2B  (in  which  senses  it  seems 
rendered  in  the  Sept.  by  iirapurrpic,  iirapuT^p,  or  per- 
haps uTrodi^n).  It,  however,  generally  bears  the  lim- 
ited meaning  which  properly  belongs  to  the  former 
word,  viz.  a  small  portable  vessel  of  metal,  on  which 
the  Incense  was  sprinkled  by  the  priest  to  whose  ofBee 
this  eicluBlvely  belonged  (2  Chrou.  xxvl,  18 ;  Luke  i, 
9).  Thus  "Korah  and  his  company"  were  bidden  t» 
take  "censers,"  with  which,  in  emulation  of  Aaron  and 
bis  sons,  th^v  had  perhaps  provided  themselves  (comp. 
Ezek.  viii,  11) ;  and  Hosea  tctls  Aarou  to  take  "lh» 
censer"  (not  o,  as  iu  the  A .  V.),  L  e.  that  of  the  sanc- 
tuary or  that  of  the  high-priest,  to  stay  the  pUgne  by 
atonement.     The  only  distinct  precepts  regarding  the 

among  the  vessels  of  the  golden  altar,!,  e.  uf  incense, 
"censers"  are  reckoned;  and  In  Lev.  xvi,  12,  where 
we  find  that  the  high-priest  was  to  carry  it  (here  also 
it  is  "the,"  not  "a  censer,"  that  he  is  ordered  to 
"take")  into  the  most  holy  place  within  the  vail, 
where  the  "incense"  wss  to  be  "put  on  the  fire,"  i.e. 
on  the  coals  in  the  censer,  "before  the  Lord."    This 
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most  have  been  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  then 
only  was  that  place  entered.  Solomon  prepared  "  cen- 
sers of  pore  gold"  as  part  of  the  same  fumitore  (1 
Kings  vU,  50 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  22).  Possibly  their  gen- 
eral use  may  be  explained  by  the  imagery  of  Rev.  viii, 
8,  4,  and  may  have  been  to  take  np  coals  from  the 
brazen  altar,  and  convey  the  incense  while  burning  to 
the  "golden  altar,"  or  *<  altar  of  incense,"  on  which  it 
was  to  be  offered  morning  and  evening  (Exod.  xxx, 
7,  8).  So  Uzziah,  when  he  was  intending  "  to  bum 
incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense,"  took  *'a  censer  in 
his  hand"  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16, 19).     See  Altab. 


9  1 

Ancient  Egyptian  Censera. 
1,  Throwing  Inoense  on  the  lUine  In  censer.    8.  Balls  of  in- 
cense buming  in  censer;  a  a.  Boxes  for  holding  incense.    8, 
4.  Censers  of  different  forms.    Si.  Box  or  cup  for  incense. 
Of  7.  Head  d  handle  and  pan  of  censers,  in  bronze. 

These  intimations  help  ns  to  conclnde  tliat  the  Jew- 
ish censers  were  nnlike  those  of  the  classical  ancients, 
with  which  the  sculptures  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
made  us  familiar,  as  well  as  those  (with  perforated  lids, 
and  swung  by  chains)  which  are  used  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  is  observable  that  in  all  cases  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  had  their  costly  incense  made  up  into  smiUl 
round  pellets,  which  they  projected  successively  from 
between  their  finger  and  thumb  into  the  censer  at  such 
a  distance  that  the  operation  must  have  required  a  pe- 
culiar knack,  such  as  could  have  been  acquired  only 
by  much  i^actice.  As  the  incense  used  by  the  Jews 
was  made  up  into  a  kind  of  paste,  it  was  probably  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner.  See  Sonneschmid,  De 
ThymifOeno  tcmctimmi  (Viteb.  1728)  ;  DeyUng,  Ob- 
serw.  ii,  565  sq. ;  J.  6.  Michaelis,  in  the  Mum.  Brent. 
ii,  6  sq.,  and  in  Ugolini  Thetaur.  xi;  Wentz,  in  the 
Nova  BibUoth.  Brem.  v,  337  sq. ;  Zeibicb,  De  thuribulo 
aureo  (Gerl.  1768) ;  KOcher,  id,  (Jen.  17G9) ;  Braun. 
JSeiecta  {tura^  p.  20B  sq. ;  Rogal,  De  thuribulis  (Regiom. 
1724 ;  also  in  Ugolini  Thes.  xi).     See  Incense. 

CENSER,  in  Roman  Catholic  worship.  See  Thu- 
rible. 

Censorship  of  Books,  supervision  of  publica^ 
tions  by  means  of  a  preliminar}'  examination  and  au- 
thorization, under  Church  or  state  law.  The  design 
of  censorship  has  always  been  to  hinder  the  publica- 
tion of  writings  supposed  to  be  dangerous  either  to  the 
state  or  to  religion  (i.  e.  under  Roman  Catholic  au- 
thority, to  the  Church).  The  practice  has  been  de- 
fended (1)  by  the  example  given  in  Acts  xix,  9,  where 
the  "books  of  curious  arts"  were  burnt;  (2)  by  the 
responsibility  of  the  Church  for  the  souls  of  the  flock, 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  bad  books ;  (3)  by  the  duty 
of  teaching,  which  includes  the  withholding  of  bad 
doctrine  as  well  as  the  furnishing  of  good. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  control  the  circulation  of  manuscripts, 
and  to  destroy  them  when  thought  necessary.  But 
the  discovery  of  that  art,  and  the  spread  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  sixteenth  century,  induced  stronger 
measures  and  rules  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Church 
than  had  been  known  before,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
diffusion  of  heretical  literature.    A  censorship  was  offi- 


cially established  by  the  bull  of  I^o  X,  May  12, 1515^ 
commanding  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  to  examine  all 
works  before  publication,  and  not  to  tolerate  any  of 
heretical  tendencies.  The  Council  of  Trent  expressly 
prohibited  the  printing  or  reading  of  heretical  books 
in  the  terms  following :  "  No  one  shall  be  permitted  to 
print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  books  relating  to  re- 
ligion without  the  name  of  the  author ;  neither  shall 
any  one  hereafter  sell  such  books,  or  even  retain  them 
in  his  possession,  unless  they  have  been  first  examined 
and  approved  by  the  ordinary,  under  penalty  of  anath- 
ema, and  the  pecuniary  fine  adjudged  by  the  last 
Council  of  Lateran.  And  if  they  l^  regulars  they 
shall  obtain,  besides  this  examination  and  approval, 
the  license  of  their  superiors,  who  shall  examine  the 
books  according  to  the  forms  of  theur  statutes.  Those 
who  circulate  or  publish  them  in  manuscript,  without 
being  examined  and  approved,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  as  the  printers ;  and  those  who  possess 
or  read  them,  unless  they  declare  the  authors  of  them, 
shall  themselves  be  considered  as  the  author.  The 
approbation  of  books  of  this  description  shall  be  given 
in  writing,  and  shall  be  placed  in  due  form  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  book,  whether  manuscript  or  printed ;  and 
the  whole,  that  is,  the  examination  and  the  approval, 
shall  be  gratuitous,  that  what  is  deserving  may  be  ap- 
proved, and  what  is  unworthy  may  be  rejected"  (Sea- 
don  /K).  A  committee  was  appointed  to  cany  out 
this  law  by  proper  enactments,  which  resulted  in  the 
Index  Librorum  prohibiiorum,  or  Index  Ejpurgatonug^ 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  CongrfgcUion  of  the  /n- 
dex  as  a  perpetual  censorship.  The  popes  sought  also 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  dvil  authorities  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  censorship,  and  we  find  that  several 
German  states  published  edicts  in  1524,  1530,  1541, 
1548, 1567, 1577,  etc.  recommending  a  stricter  control 
of  the  press.  Still  stricter  regulations  were  afterwards 
enacted  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  In  1522  the 
legate  Chieregati  maintained  in  the  free  town  of  Nu- 
remberg that  it  was  right  to  take  and  burn  all  works 
printed  without  authori^,  and  that  the  printers  and 
publishers  of  such  works  were  punishable.  In  most 
Roman  Catholic  countries  there  arose  a  twofold  cen- 
sorship, that  of  the  bishops  and  that  of  the  state.  In 
many  cases  the  two  were  united  into  one.  The  process 
was  simple :  the  censor  or  licenser  read  over  the  MS. 
to  be  printed,  and,  after  striking  out  any  objectionable 
passages,  certified  that  the  work  might  be  printed. 
Hence,  in  old  books,  we  see  the  word  imprimatur  (let  it 
be  printed),  followed  by  the  signatures  of  the  authori- 
ties. In  England  a  censorship  was  established  by 
act  of  Parliament  in  1662, 13  Char.  II,  c.  S3:  **An  act 
for  preventing  the  frequent  abuses  in  printing  sedi- 
tious, treasonable,  and  unlicensed  books  and  pam- 
phlets, and  for  regulating  of  printing  and  printing- 
presses."  This  was  a  temporary  act,  renewed  from 
time  to  time;  and  its  renewal  was  refused  in  16^3, 
owing  to  a  quarrel  between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  licenser.  Since  that  time  there  has  been,  gen- 
erally speaking,  no  restriction  on  what  any  man  may 
publish ;  and  he  is  merely  responsible  to  the  law  if  in 
his  publication  he  should  commit  any  public  or  private 
wrong.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  •  censorship 
became  generally  less  stringent  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  although  Leopold  I  and 
Francis  II  continued  to  enforce  it.  It  was  abolished 
in  Denmark  in  1770;  Sweden,  1809;  France,  1827; 
Belgium,  1830;  Spain,  18o3;  Germany  and  Austria, 
1848.  —  Pierer,  Universal  Lexikon^  s.  v.;  Chaml)ers, 
Encydapadla;  Milton,  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Prin/inff; 
Mendham,  Literary  Policy  of  the  Ch.  of  Borne ;  M  'Crie, 
BeformaHon  in  Italy,  ch.  v.     See  Index  (Expcroa- 

TORIUS). 

Censtires,  Church  (Censures  ecclesiastical)^  the 
penalties  by  which  crimes  are  visited  by  Church  au- 
thority (potestas  ciaKpiTiicii)^  the  scriptural  authority 
for  which  is  found  in  such  passages  as  Tit.  i,  13 ;  u\ 
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10;  mm.  T-,  20;  Matt.  x<ril,lT,]8;  John  zx,  £S;  1 
Cot.  V,  8 ;  2  Tbeet.  iii,  6,  7 ;  G«L  T,  12,  Them  can- 
mrei  are,  in  the  atale  chnichea,  admonition,  d«Kni- 
dation  (q.  T.),  excDRimniilcatkiD  (q.  v.),  iiupeniion, 
intardict  (q.  v.),  and  imgalaritj  (q,  v.),  which  hin- 
ders ■  man  from  being  admitted  into  highai  ordan. 
"  I'he  canoniMs  deSiie  an  eecleaiaitical  cenmn  to  be 
a  ■piritoal  pnnishmant,  inflictad  by  eoms  eocluiaatical 
Judge,  wherebj'  ha  deprives  a  penon  baptiied  of  the 
lus  or  Bome  Bpiiitnal  things,  wbieh  conduce  not  only 
to  hif  pnaent  welfare  In  tbs  Cburch,  bnt  likewiie  to 
b!)  rutuie  and  eternal  salvation.  It  differs  from  civil 
panisbraonta,  whicb  consist  only  in  things 
aa  conliscation  of  goods,  pecDolar)'  mnlcU  or 
the  like ;  but  the  Chorch,  by  its  censures,  does  not  de. 
|vivs  a  man  o(  all  Bpiritoals,  but  only  of  some  in  par- 
ticnlar.  This  dednition  speaki  of  snch  things  as  con- 
dace  to  etenul  salvation,  in  order  to  msnifsst  the  end 
of  this  censure;  ftar  tbe  Cburcb,  by  censures,  does  not 
Intend  the  destioying  of  men's  souls,  but  only  the  lav- 
mg  them,  bj  enjoining  repentance  for  past  errora,  a  re- 
torn  from  contumacy,  and  an  abstalaiag  from  fotura 
tins"  (Hook,  Ciweh  DicUonaTg,  s.  v.).  All  cbnrchea 
claim  the  right  ut  censure.  Art.  SO  of  tbe  Weatmin- 
■tar  Confession  is  as  follows:  •'O/Ciurcli  Cauura— 
Tba  Lord  Jesus,  as  king  and  head  of  his  Church,  hath 

officers,  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate.  To  these 
oScan  tba  ksys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  an  com- 
mitted, by  virtne  whereof  they  liava  power  raspectivaly 
to  retain  and  remit  sina,  to  shut  tliat  kingdom  agalniC 
tba  impenitent  both  by  tbe  word  and  censures,  and  to 
open  it  onto  paniUnt  sinners  by  tbe  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  and  by  absolution  from  censures,  as  occasion 
shall  require.  Cbnrcb  conanres  are  necessary  tor  tha 
reclaiming  and  gdning  of  offending  brethren ;  for  da- 
terring  of  others  from  like  offenses ;  for  purging  out 
of  that  leaven  whicb  might  infbct  the  whole  lump;  for 
vindicating  the  honor  of  Christ,  and  the  holy  profes- 
sion of  tba  Gospel;  and  for  preventing  the  wrath  of 
God,  which  might  justly  fall  upon  tbe  Cburcb,  if  they 
■bonid  suffer  his  covenant,  and  tha  seals  thereof,  lo  be 
profaned  by  notorious  and  obsCinata  offenders.  For 
tbe  better  attaining  of  these  ends,  the  officers  of  the 
Church  are  to  proceed  by  admonition,  suspensLon  from 
tbe  eacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  a  season,  and 
by  excoiDmunicatiou  from  tbe  Church,  according  to 
tha  natuta  of  the  crime  and  demerit  of  tba  person." 
In  moat  Protestant  chnrcliaB,  censures  can  only  be  in- 
flicted after  trial  by  tha  peers  of  the  accosed  person. 
On  the  persons  liable  to  Cburch  csnanraa. 


s  for  which 


Church,  see  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecclet.  bk.  iri, 
and  on  the  rightfulnesa  of  Church  cananres,  Bomot, 
On  lie  A  nicki,  ait.  ZS;  Palmer,  On  Oe  CAunA,  ii,  277  ; 
Watson,  Thtol.  ItaUtuia,  ii,  600  (tf.  Y.  ed.).     See  also 

UlBCIPI-INE  ;    ExCOMHDiriCATION. 

Cenana,  a  term  that  does  not  occur  in  tha  A.V. 
(Blthoa»;h  it  is  found  in  tba  orii^inal  text  of  the  N.  T. 
in  the  Circfk  form  cfli-aoc,  "tribute,"  Matt,  xvii,  26, 
etc),  while  the  act  denoted  by  It  is  several  times  re- 
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ferrad  lo  both  in  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  Scriptnres  OI;B?, 
or  mpD,  "ntaJxring"  combined  with  luatration, 
from  ^£5' '"  """S  ■"  order  to  purge,  Geeenins,  T\tt. 
p.  1120;  Sept.  opiF^fulf;  N.  T.  droy/Mf  q ;  Vulg,  dU 
(uunerod'o,  dncnptiB).     See  P0FUI.AT10N. 

I.  JrvAah. — Slosas  laid  down  tbe  law  (Exod.  xxx, 
12,  IB)  that  whenever  (he  people  ware  numbered  an 
offering  of  half  a  sbekel  should  be  made  by  every  man 
above  twenty  years  of  sga,  by  way  of  atonement  or 
propitiation.    A  previous  law  bad  also  ordered  that  the 

wallas  tha  firsl-fruits  of  agricultural  produce;  tlta  flrst 
lo  be  redeemed,  and  tbe  rest,  with  one  exception,  of- 
fered to  God  (Exod.  liii,  12, 13 ;  xxil,  23).  The  Idea 
of  lustration  in  connection  with  numbering  predomi- 
nated also  in  tba  Roman  census  (Smith,  I>H:f.  of  Clou. 
AnHq.  s.  V.  Lustrum),  and  among  Mohammedan  na- 
tions at  the  present  day  a  prejudice  exists  againet 
nnmbering  their  possessions,  especially  the  fruits  of 
the  field  (Hay,  Walem  Bariary,  p.  15;  Crichton,  Ara- 
iiii,ii,180;  see  also  Lane,  ifnJ.fjFspt.ii,  72,73).  Tba 
instancas  of  numbering  rocordad  in  tba  O.  T.  are  aa 
follows: 

1.  Under  tbe  express  direction  of  God  (Exod. 
xxxviii,  26).  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  after  the 
Exodu),  during  tbs  encampment  at  Sinai,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  Tabernacle.  The 
numbers  then  taken  amounted  lo  608,650  men,  which 
may  be  presumed  to  express  with  greater  precision  tha 
round  numbers  of  600,000  who  are  said  to  have  left 
Egypt  at  first  (Exod.  xli,  87). 

2.  Again,  in  the  second  month  of  the  second  ye«t 
afUr  the  Exodus  (Nnm.  1,  2,  8).  This  census  was 
taken  for  a  double  purpose :  (a.)  To  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  fighting  men  trom  the  age  of  20  to  50  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iil,  12,  4).  The  total  number  on  tbis  occasion, 
exclusive  of  the  Levltes,  smonnted  at  this  time  also  to 
603,650  (Num.  Ii,  82);  Josepbus  says  603,G50 ;  each 
tribe  was  numbered,  and  placed  under  a  special  leader, 
the  bead  of  the  tribe.  (A.)  To  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  redemption-offering  dna  on  account  of  all  tha 
first-born,  both  of  persons  and  cattle.  Accordingly,  tha 
numbers  ware  talien  of  all  the  first-born  male  persons 
of  tbe  whole  nation  above  one  month  old,  including  all 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  Df*lhe  same  age.  The  Lvvites, 
whose  numbers  amounted  to  22,000,  were  taken  in  lien 
of  tba  first-born  males  of  the  rest  of  Israel,  whose  num- 
bers were  22,273,  and  for  tba  surplus  of  273  a  money 
payment  of  1866  shekels,  or  5  shekels  each,  was  made 
to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Num.  iii,  3D,  51). 

It  tbe  num'beni  in  our  present  copies,  from  which  tiiose 
given  by  Jusephns  do  not  materially  differ,  be  correct, 
it  seems  likely  that  tbasa  two  numberings  were  in  fact 
one,  bat  applied  to  different  purposes.  We  can  hardly 
otherwise  account  for  the  identity  of  numbers  even 
within  tbe  few  months  of  intrrval  (Calmet  on  Num.  i ; 
Kitto,  Pictorial  Bibtf.  ii).).  It  may  b«  rcmarkrd  that 
tbe  system  of  appointing  head  men  in  each  tribe  as  lesd- 
era,  as  well  aa  tbe  cara  taken  in  preserving  the  pedi- 
the  families,  corresponds  with  the  practice  of 
the  Arab  tribes  at  tbe  present  day  (Crichton,  A  ra- 
Mi,ii,lS5,186i  lHebithr,DeKr.ikrAnMe,p.U; 
Buckingham,  .4  ra5  Ti-Ori,  p.  SS ;  Jahn,  f/i'rt.bk. 
ii,  8,  11 ;  Malcolm,  Stelciti  of  Penia,  xiv,  167, 
159). 

8.  Another  numbering  Cook  place  38  years  af- 
terwards, previous  to  the  ontisnce  into  Canaan, 
when  the  total  number,  excepting  the  Leviies, 
amounted  to  601,780  males,  showing  a  decrease  t€ 
1870.  All  the  tribes  presented  en  increase,  except 
Reuben,  which  bad  decreased  27T0;  Simeon, 
87,100;  Gad,  5150;  Ephraim  and  Napbtali,  8000 
each.  Tbe  tribe  of  Levi  had  increased  727  (Num. 
xxvi).  The  great  diminution  which  took  place 
in  tbe  tribe  of  Simeon  may  probably  t>c  assigned 
to  the  plague  consequent  on  tbe  miscouduct  of 
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Zimri  (Calmet  on  Nam.  zxy,  9).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  chief  instances  of  increase  aire  found  in  Manasseh 
of  20,500;  Benjamin,  10,200;  Asher,  11,900;  andlssa- 
char,  9900.  None  were  numbered  at  this  census  who 
had  been  above  20  years  of  age  at  the  previous  one  in 
the  second  year,  excepting  Caleb  and  Joshua  (Num. 
xxvi,  68-66). 

4.  The  next  formal  numbering  of  the  whole  people 
was  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  in  a  moment  of  pre- 
sumption, contrary  to  the  advice  of  Joab,  gave  orders 
to  number  the  people  without  requiring  the  statutable 
offering  of  a  half-shekel.  The  men  of  Israel  above  20 
years  of  age  were  800,000,  and  of  Judah  600,000 ;  total, 
1,800,000.  The  book  of  Chron.  gives  the  numbers  of 
Israel  1,100,000,  and  of  Judah  470,000;  total,  1,570,000; 
but  informs  us  that  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not  num- 
bered (1  Chron.  xxi,  6;  xxvii,  24).  Josephus  gives 
the  numbers  of  Israel  and  Judah  respectively  900,000 
and  400,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  1, 9 ;  and  Calmet,  in  loc. ; 
1  Chron.  xxi,  1, 5 ;  xxvii,  24;  Joseph.  Ant.  vii,  13, 1). 

5.  The  census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solomon, 
by  causing  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of  the  con- 
quered nations  resident  within  Palestine  to  be  num- 
bered. Their  number  amounted  to  153,600,  and  they 
were  employed  in  forced  labor  on  his  great  architect- 
ural works  (Josh,  ix,  27 ;  1  Kings  v,  16 ;  ix,  20, 21 ;  1 
Chron.  xxii,  2 ;  2  Chron.  u,  17, 18). 

Between  this  time  and  the  Captivity,  mention  is 
made  of  the  numbers  of  armies  under  successive  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  which  may  be  gathered  with 
more  or  less  probability,  and  with  due  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  as  influencing  the 
numbers  of  the  levies,  estimates  of  the  population  at 
the  various  times  mentioned. 

6.  Rehoboam  collected  from  Judah  and  Benjamin 
180,000  men  to  fight  against  Jeroboam  (1  Kings,  xii, 
21). 

7.  Abijah,  with  400,000  men,  made  war  on  Jeroboam 
with  800,000,  of  whom  500,000  were  slain  (2  Chron. 
xiii,8,17). 

8.  Asa  had  an  army  of  300,000  men  teem  Judah,  and 
280,000  (Josephus  says  250,000)  from  Benjamin,  with 
which  he  defeated  Zerah  the  Etiiiopian,  with  an  army 
of  1,000,000  (2  Chron.  xiv,  8,  9;  Josephus,  AtU.  viii, 
12, 1). 

9.  Jehoshaphat,  besides  men  in  garrisons,  had  under 
arms  1,160,000  men,  including  perhaps  subject  foreign- 
ers (2  Chron.  xvii,  14-19;  Jahn,  Ilitt,  v,  87). 

10.  Amaziah  had  from  Judah  and  Benjamin  800,000, 
besides  100,000  mercenaries  from  Israel  (2  Chron.  xxv, 
5, 6). 

11.  Uzziah  could  bring  hito  the  field  807,600  men 
(307,000,  Josephus),  well  armed,  under  2600  officers  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  11-15 ;  Joseph.  Ani.  ix,  10, 3). 

Besides  these  more  general  statements,  we  have 
other  and  partial  notices  of  numbers  indicating  popu- 
lation. Thus,  a.  Gideon  from  4  tribes  collected  82,000 
men  (Judg.  vi,  85 ;  vii,  8).  b,  Jephthah  put  to  death 
42,000  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii,  6).  The  numbers  of 
Ephraim  800  years  before  were  82,500  (Num.  xxvi, 
87).  c.  Of  Benjamin  25,000  were  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Gibeah,  by  which  slaughter,  and  that  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  its  cities,  the  tribe  was  reduced  to  600  men. 
Its  numbers  in  the  wilderness  were  45,600  (Num.  xxvi, 
41 ;  Judg.  XX,  85, 46).  d.  The  number  of  those  who 
joined  David  after  Saul's  death,  besides  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  was  840,922  (1  Chron.  xii,  28-88).  e.  At  the 
time  when  Jehoshaphat  could  muster  1,160,000  men, 
Ahab  in  Israel  could  only  bring  7000  against  the  Syr- 
ians (1  Kings  XX,  15).  f.  The  numbers  carried  cap- 
tive to  Babylon,  B.C.  598-82,  from  Judah  are  said  (2 
Kings  xxiv,  14, 16)  to  have  been  frx)m  8000  to  10,000, 
by  Jeremiah  4600  (Jer.  lii,  80). 

12.  The  number  of  those  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at  42,860  (Ezra 
ii,  64),  but  of  these  perhaps  12,542  beloneed  to  other 
tribes  than  Judah  and  Benjamin.     It  is  thus  that  the 


difference  between  the  total  (v,  64)  and  the  several  de- 
tails is  to  be  accounted  for.  The  purpose  of  this  cen- 
sus, which  does  not  materially  differ  ftom  the  state- 
ment in  Nehemiah  (Neh.  vii),  was  to  settle  with  refer- 
enoe  to  the  year  of  Jubilee  the  inheritances  in  the 
Holy  Land,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  Captiv- 
ity, and  also  to  ascertain  the  family  genealogies,  and 
ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race 
(Ezra  ii,  59 ;  x,  2, 8, 18, 44 ;  Lev.  xxv,  10). 

In  the  second  caravan  the  number  was  1496.  Wom- 
en and  children  are  in  neither  case  included  (Ezra  viii, 
1-14). 

It  was  probably  for  kindred  objects  that  the  pedi- 
grees and  enumerations  which  occupy  the  first  9  chap- 
ters of  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles  were  either  com- 
posed before  the  Captivity,  or  compiled  afterwards 
from  existing  records  by  Ezra  and  others  (1  Chron.  iv, 
28,  82,  89 ;  V,  9 ;  vi,  67,  81 ;  vii,  28 ;  ix,  2).  In  the 
course  of  these  we  meet  with  notices  of  the  numbers 
of  the  tribes,  but  at  what  periods  is  uncertain.  Thus 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  are  set 
down  at  44,760  (v,  18),  Issachar  at  87,000  (vii,  5),  Ben- 
jamin 69,484  (vii,  7, 9, 11),  Asher  26,000  (vu,  40).  Be- 
sides,  there  are  to  be  reckoned  priests,  Levites,  and  res- 
idents at  Jerusalem  from  the  tribes  of  Benjamin,  £ph- 
raim,  and  Manasseh  (ix,  8). 

Throughout  all  these  accounts  two  points  are  clear. 
1.  That  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  and  regis- 
ter the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people  at  various  times 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  2.  That  the  num- 
bers given  in  some  cases  can  with  difficulty  be  recon- 
ciled with  other  numbers  of  no  very  distant  date,  as 
well  as  with  the  presumed  capacity  of  the  country  for 
supporting  population.  Thus  the  entire  msle  popula- 
tion above  20  years  of  age,  excepting  Levi  and  Ben- 
jamin, at  David's  census,  is  given  as  1,800,000,  or 
1,570,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xxi),  strangers 
158,600 ;  total,  1,458,600,  or  1,728,000.  These  numbers 
(the  excepted  tribes  being  borne  in  mind)  represent  a 
population  of  not  less  than  4  times  this  amount,  or  at 
least  5,814,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  2,000,000  be- 
longed to  Judah  alone  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9).  About  100 
years  after,  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  gather  from  Judah 
and  Benjamin  (including  subject  foreigners)  an  army 
of  1,160,000,  besides  garrisons,  representing  a  popula- 
tion of  4,640,000.  Fifty  years  later,  Amaziah  could 
only  raise  800,000  from  the  same  2  tribes,  and  27  years 
after  this,  Uzziah  had  807,500  men  and  2600  officers. 
Whether  the  number  of  the  foreigners  subject  to  Je- 
hoshaphat constitutes  the  difference  at  these  periods 
must  remain  uncertain. 

To  compare  these  estimates  with  the  probable  ca- 
pacity of  the  country,  the  whole  area  of  Palestine,  in- 
cluding the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  so  &r  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  ascertain  their  limits,  may  be  set  down  as  not 
exceeding  11,000  square  miles ;  Judah  and  Benjamin 
at  8135,  and  Galilee  at  980  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation, making  allowance  for  the  excepted  tribes,  would 
thus  be  not  less  than  580  to  the  square  mile.  This 
considerably  exceed^  the  ratio  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, and  even  of  many  of  the  counties  of  England. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  great  doubt  rests  on  the 
genuineness  of  numerical  expressions  in  0.  T.,  it  must 
be  considered,  on  the  other,  that  the  readings  on  which 
our  version  is  founded  give,  with  trifling  variations, 
the  same  results  as  those  presented  by  the  Sept.  and 
by  Josephus  (Jahn,  v,  36 ;  Glasse,  Phil.  Sacr.  de  cautsig 
comipiiofUM,  \,^2Si  vol.  ii,  p.  189).     See  Number. 

In  the  list  of  cities  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
including  Simeon,  are  found  128  *' with  their  villages," 
and  by  Benjamin  26.  Of  one  city,  Ai,  situate  in  Ben- 
jamin, which  like  many,  if  not  all  the  others,  was 
walled,  we  know  that  the  population,  probably  exclu- 
sive of  children,  was  12,000,  while  of  Gibeon  it  is  said 
that  it  was  larger  than  Ai  (Josh,  riii,  26, 29 ;  x,  2 ;  xv, 
21-62 ;  xviii,  21, 28 ;  xix,  1-9).  If  these  "  cities"  may 
be  taken  as  samples  of  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that  South* 
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em  Palestine,  st  leaat,  was  rery  populoiu  before  the 
entrance  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

Bat  JoeephoB,  in  hie  acooonts  (1.)  of  the  population 
of  Galilee  in  hie  own  time,  and  (2.)  of  the  numbers 
congregated  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Passover, 
■hows  a  large  population  inhabiting  Palestine.  He 
says  there  were  many  cities  in  Galilee,  besides  Til- 
lages, of  wliich  the  least,  whether  cities  or  villages  is 
not  quite  certain,  liad  not  less  than  16,000  inhabitants 
iWar,  ill,  3, 2  and  4 ;  comp.  Tacit.  Hial.  v,  8).  After 
the  defeat  of  Cestius,  A.D.  66,  before  the  formal- out- 
break of  the  war,  a  census  taken  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
priests,  of  the  numbers  assembled  there  for  the  Passo- 
ver, founded  on  the  number  of  lambs  sacrificed,  com- 
pared with  the  probable  number  of  persons  partaldng, 
gave  2,700,000  persons,  besides  foreigners  and  thoM 
who  were  excluded  by  ceremonial  defilement  (see  Ta- 
cit. But,  V,  12).  In  the  siege  itself  1,100,000  perished, 
and  during  the  war  97,000  were  made  captives.  Be- 
sides these  many  deserted  to  the  Romans,  and  were 
dismissed  by  them  (War^  vi,  S,  9,  8).  These  num- 
bers, on  any  supposition  of  foreign  influx  (pftw^vXov 
dXX  ovK  iirtxfe'ptov)  imply  a  large  native  population ; 
and  68  years  later,  in  the  insurrection  of  Barchochebas, 
Dion  Cassius  says  that  60  fortified  towns  and  980  vil- 
lages were  destroyed,  and  680,000  persons  were  slain 
in  war,  besides  a  countless  multitude  who  perished  by 
fomine,  fire,  and  disease,  so  that  Palestine  became  al- 
most depopulated  (Dion  Cass.  Iziz,  14). 

Lastly,  there  are  abundant  traces  throughout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  fertility  in 
former  as  compared  with  present  times — a  fertility  re- 
marked by  profane  writers,  and  of  which  the  present 
neglected  state  of  cultivation  affords  no  test  This, 
combined  with  the  positive  divine  promises  of  popu- 
lousness,  increases  the  probability  of  at  least  approxi- 
mate correctness  in  the  foregoing  estimates  of  popula- 
tion (Tacit.  Bist.  v,  6 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xiv,  8 ;  Joeephus, 
War,  iii,  3;  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xx,  and  Rabbinical  au^ 
thorities  in  Reland,  c.  xxvi;  Shaw,  Travd$^  ii,  pt.  ii,  c. 
i,  p.  886, 840,  and  276 ;  Hasselquist,  TraoeU^  p.  120, 127, 
180;  Stanley,  PaUti.  p.  120,  874;  Kitto,  Pkys,  Geogr. 
p.  88;  Raumer,  Po/iwftfia,  p.  8, 80, 88,  App.  ix.  Comp. 
Gen.  xiii,  16;  xxii,  17;  Num.  xxiii,  10;  1  Kings  iv, 
20 ;  Acts  xii,  20).  See  Meiner,  De  Hebrworum  eentibus 
(Langens.  1764-66) ;  Zeibich,  De  eenribua  Hebfrcoontm 
(Gera,  1764-6).     See  Palbstihe. 

II.  Roman, — ^This,  under  the  Republic,  consisted,  so 
far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  of  an  enrol- 
ment of  persons  and  property  by  tribes  and  households. 
Every  paterfamilias  was  required  to  appear  before  the 
censors,  and  give  his  own  name  and  liis  father's ;  if 
married,  tliat  of  his  wife,  and  the  number  and  ages  of 
his  children ;  after  this,  an  account  and  valuation  of 
his  property,  on  which  a  tax  was  then  imposed.  By 
the  lists  thus  obtained  every  man's  position  in  the 
state  was  regulated.  After  these  duties  had  been  per- 
formed, a  luUrum,  or  solemn  purification  of  the  people, 
followed,  but  not  always  immediately  (Smith,  Diet,  of 
Cku9.  Antiq,  s.  v.  Census.  See  Dionys.  iv,  16,  22; 
Cicero,  de  Legg,  iii,  8;  Clinton,  Fori,  HeU,  iii,  p.  467,  c. 
10).  The  census  was  taken,  more  or  less  regularly,  in 
the  provinces,  under  tlie  republic,  by  provincial  cen- 
sors, and  the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discretion  (Cic- 
ero, Verr.  ii,  lib.  ii,  63, 66),  but  no  complete  census  was 
made  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  carried  out 
three  general  inspections  of  this  kind,  viz.  (1.)  B.C. 
28 ;  (2.)  B.C.  8 ;  (3.)  A.D.  14 ;  and  a  partial  one,  A.D. 
4.  The  reason  of  the  partial  extent  of  this  last  was 
that  he  feared  disturbances  out  of  Italy,  and  also  that 
he  might  not  appear  as  an  exactor.  Of  the  returns 
made,  Augustus  himself  kept  an  accurate  account 
(Jnrtviarium),  like  a  private  man  of  his  property  (Dion 
Case,  liv,  85 ;  Iv,  18 ;  Suetonius,  Attg,  27, 101 ;  Tacitus, 
Afm.  i,  11 ;  Tab.  Ancjfr.  ap.  Emesti,  Tacit,  ii,  188).  A 
special  assessment  of  Gaul,  under  commissioners  sent 
for  the  purpose,  is  mentbned  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 


(Tadt.  Am.  i,  81;  ii,  6;  Livy,  Ep.  184, 186).  In  the 
New  Tesl  two  enrolments  of  this  kind,  executed  un- 
der the  Roman  government,  are  mentioned  by  Luke 
(jiiroypa^rij  **  taxing"). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Tax. 

1.  In  Acts  V,  87,  a  census  is  referred  to  as  at  the 
time  a  well-known  event,  during  which  a  certain  Ju* 
das  of  Galilee  raised  an  insurrection.  This  import  of 
the  term  there  employed  is  sustained  by  Josephus  (Ani. 
xviii,  1, 1 ;  2, 1),  who  says  that  it  was  an  assessment 
of  property  (airorifiipric  rdv  ovmuiv  or  •xpufianav)^ 
which  tlie  proconsul  Quirinus  (Kvp^vtoc,  Cyrenius) 
carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  emperor  Augustus  after  the 
banishment  of  king  Archelaus  (A.D.  6),  in  which  Sa- 
maria, Judaa,  and  Idnmssa  were  joined  with  the  prov* 
ince  of  Syria  under  direct  Roman  rule.  The  Latfai 
name  for  such  a  valuation,  which  was  occasionally  in- 
stituted in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empure,  is 
the  well-known  one  oamu;  by  it  new  lists  (aieoypa'- 
^ai,  loftiite  cmsoTKi,  Polyb.  ii,  28,  9)  were  made  out,  of 
persons,  property,  and  business,  and  upon  this  basis 
the  tax  was  imposed.  See  Assessment.  The  matter 
was  naturally  odious  generally  to  the  subjects,  espe- 
cially to  the  Jews  [see  Publicah],  not  only  on  ao* 
count  of  their  religious  prejudices  [see  Zelotes],  but 
also  the  violent  and  extortionate  manner  in  which 
Oriental  taxation  is  always  enforced.  See  Tbibutb. 
The  word  Airoypa^ii  is  used  almost  invariably  by  Greek 
writers  of  the  Roman  period  for  cenau,  although  an 
enrolment  for  taxation  is  more  properly  called  dvoTi" 
fiifflrcc,  a  sense,  however,  not  inapplicable  (even  in  the 
Attic  dialect)  to  diroypa^ii  and  diroypa^a^at  (see 
Wachsmuth,  HeUen.  AUerth.  ii,  71,  288,  280).  See  Ju- 
das (the  Galilaan). 

2.  In  Luke  ii,  1,  there  is  mentioned  an  enrolment  or 
avoypaffi  as  having  taken  place  in  the  year  of  Christ's 
birth,  by  order  of  Augustus,  and,  as  the  words  seem  to 
express,  under  the  superintendence  of  Quirinus  or  Cy^ 
renins,  president  of  Syria,  extending  over  the  entire 
land  (waea  oUovfuvri).  This  seems,  according  to  the 
date  hidicated,  to  have  been  different  ftt>m  the  census 
above  mentioned,  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the  language 
"this  the  first  tax-list  was  made  while  Quirinus  was 
governor"  (avni  ly  diroypa^^f)  vpiarti  lyiviTo  i^ye/io- 
vtvovroc  Kvpfiviov).  But  this  passage  contains  great 
historical  difficulty  as  well  as  importance  (see  Husch- 
ke,  Ueber  dm  mar  Zdt  der  Gtburi  Ckritti  gtihaUentn 
Cttmu^  Breslau,  1840 ;  Wieseler,  Synapse^  p.  82  sq. ; 
Kirmss,  in  the  Jenaer  lAt.'Zeitvng,  1842,  No.  100  sq.). 
The  principal  discrepancies  alleged  with  regard  to  the 
tax  itself  have  been  adduced  by  Strauss  {Leben  JetUy  i, 
§  28)  and  De  Wette  (Comment,  su  Luc.  in  loc.) :  1. 
Palestine  was  not  yet  directly  Roman,  or  immediately 
liable  to  such  a  centue  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  18,  6; 
xviii,  1, 1 ;  Appian,  Civ.  v,  75) ;  an  airoypa^rt  at  this 
time,  therefore,  as  being  neither  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  emperor,  nor  adapted  to  the  relations  of 
the  Jewish  vussal-kings  towards  him,  would  have  been 
the  more  likely  to  have  created  a  popular  or  govern- 
mental disturbance  than  the  later  one  above  referred 
to.  2.  At  all  events,  no  historical  mention  of  so  un- 
usual a  proceeding  occurs  either  in  Josephus  or  the 
Roman  writers  of  the  period.  8.  Yet  some  notice  of 
this  event  is  the  more  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the 
diroypa^rj  in  question  covered  the  whole  empire,  the 
restriction  of  its  terms  ("  the  whole  earth"  or  land)  to 
Palestine  being  altogether  arbitrary.  4.  In  a  Roman 
*' census"  the  subjects  were  assessed  at  their  actual 
residences ;  a  journey  to  the  fiimily  seat  could  only  be 
requisite  on  the  supposition  of  a  Jewish  genealogical 
registry.  6.  As  wives  were  in  no  case  required  to  re- 
pair to  the  assessors,  Mary  must  have  undertaken  un- 
necessarily a  journey  to  Bethlehem,  and  a  stay  there 
was  harassing  in  her  condition.  Some  of  these  objec- 
tions were  canvassed  by  Paulus  (in  his  Comment,  in 
loc.) ;  Tholuck  (Glcmbuktrdigk,  d.  evang.  Gearh.  p.  188 
sq.),  Huschke  (ut  sup.),  and  others  have  pretty  efltect- 
nally  answered  them  alL    They  may  mostly  be  obvi- 
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Ated  by  simply  and  natarally  assuming  that  this  was 
a  registration  instituted  indeed  by  tlie  Roman  empe- 
ror, but  executed  in  accordance  with  the  local  usages 
(see  Strong's  Harmony  of  the  Gofpelt,  notes  to  §  viii). 
See  Cyrekics. 

In  the  first  place,  an  airoypa^ri  was  properly  only 
an  enrolment  of  the  inhabitants,  which  may  have  been 
set  on  foot  for  statistical  purposes,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
complete  account  of  the  population,  perhaps  as  a  basis 
for  a  lev^'  of  troops  from  this  as  a  subject  territory. 
The  emperor  Augustus  caused  such  a  roll  or  abstract 
to  be  made  out  ('^  breviarium  totius  imperii,"  Suetoni- 
us, Octav.  101),  which  included  an  account  of  the  pro- 
vincial allies  ('*  quantum  sociorum  in  armis,"  Tacitus, 
Antkil.  i,  11),  and  from  this  Palestine  could  not  well 
have  been  excepted.  The  ordering  of  such  a  register 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  political  relations  of 
Herod  (as  thought  by  Hoven,  OHa  liter,  ii,  27  sq.),  since 
he  was  himself  but  a  dependent  monarch ;  and  as  the 
word  in  question  luts  usually  the  sense  of  a  list  with  a 
view  to  assessment,  the  probability  of  such  a  taxation 
in  this  instance  can  certainly  not  be  denied.  Similar 
examples  are  by  no  means 'wanting  in  modern  times 
among  dependent  countries.  Moreover,  Herod  was  so 
subject  to  the  rule  of  Augustus  that  he  did  not  even 
assume  to  judge  two  of  his  own  sons,  but  referred  the 
trial  to  the  emperor  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  4, 1;  con;p. 
xvii,  6, 8) ;  and  he,  in  fact,  submitted  to  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  emperor,  which  the  Jews  were  required 
to  talce  {Ani.  xvii,  2, 4).  The  latter  circumstance  may 
indeed  be  naturally  attributed  to  the  vassalage  of  a  na- 
tion, but  the  former  was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part 
of  Herod,  who  nevertheless,  without  such  ceremony, 
executed  other  members  of  his  family  (comp.  how- 
ever, Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  11,  1).  At  all  events,  it 
abundantly  appears  from  Josephus  that  Augustus,  in 
moments  of  pafislon,  was  capable  of  resolving  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  with  Herod  (^Ant.  xvi,  9,  8);  and 
that,  after  Herod's  de^ith,  he  hesitated  about  transfer- 
ring the  land  to  the  sons  of  the  latter  (^Ant,  xvi,  11). — 
Winer,  ii,  398. 

There  are  monographs  in  Latin  on  the  census  of 
Quirinus  by  Ammon  (Erlang.  1810),  Birch  (Hafn. 
1790),  Bomitins  (Viteb.  1650),  Breithaupt  (Helmst. 
1787),  Deyling  (Obaervv.  ii,  826  sq.),  Hasse  (Regiom. 
1796),  Heumann  (Gotting.  1782),  Janus  (Viteb.  1715; 
also  in  Ikenii  Thee,  ii,  424  sq.),  Obrecht  (Argentor. 
1676),  Perizonius  (Dies,  de  Praiorio^  s.  f.),  Pihimann 
(AbosB,  1735),  Bichard  (Viteb.  1704 ;  also  in  Ikenii 
rAe».ii,434  sq.),  Volborth  (Gotting.  1785),  Wedcl  (Jen. 
1708),  Wemsdorf  (Viteb.  1698, 1720);  in  Greek,  by  Fri- 
berg  (AbosB,  1730);  in  German,  by  Kist  (Utr.  1791), 
Pitschmann  (^Dub,  vex.  Hist,  i,  1-25),  Stockmann  (Gron. 
1756).     See  Nativity. 

Central  America  comprised,  in  1868,  five  sover- 
eign states,  viz.  Costa  Bica,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  San  Salvador.  The  eastern  coast  of 
Central  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502, 
tiie  western  by  H.  Ponce  in  1510.  The  Spaniards 
soon  subjected  to  their  rule  the  greater  part  of  the 
country ;  but  on  the  Mosquito  coast  the  Indians  main- 
tained their  independence,  and  the  district  of  Peten 
was  not  taken  possession  of  until  1697.  In  1821  the 
five  states  overthrew  the  Spanish  rule  by  a  bloodless 
revolution ;  in  1822  they  called  a  Constituent  Assem- 
bly,  and  in  1828  they  declared  themselves  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  under  the  name  the  United  States 
of  Central  America.  The  new  confederacy  was  con- 
tinually a  prey  to  civil  war,  arising  principally  flrom 
the  mutual  hostilitv  of  the  three  races :  the  white, 
which  prevails  in  Costa  Bica ;  the  Indian,  to  which  in 
Guatemala  almost  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
belong ;  and  the  mixed,  which  is  predominant  in  the 
three  other  states.  The  year  1839  put  an  end  to  the 
union,  and  the  confederacy  was  divided  into  five  sover- 
eign and  independent  states.  Top^ethcr  with  the  Span- 
ish dominion,  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  Boman  Cath- 


olic Church  was  established  throughout  the  whole  ez< 
tent  of  Central  America.  After  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, the  Central  American  confederacy  showed 
itself  favorable  to  ecclesiastical  reforms  and  to  relig- 
ious toleration.  The  Constituent  Assembly  forbade  the 
proclamation  of  papal  bulls,  and  the  receiving  of  mon- 
ey for  indulgences.  From  1826  to  1831  all  the  con- 
vents of  monks  except  those  of  the  Bcthlehemites  (q. 
V.)  were  suppressed,  and  in  1885  an  annual  visitation 
of  the  female  convents  was  ordered,  in  order  to  see 
that  no  nun  was  retained  in  a  convent  against  her 
will.  In  1832  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed,  and 
Honduras  even  abrogated  for  some  time  the  celibacy 
of  priests.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  union  there 
has  always  been  a  fierce  struggle  between  the  clerical 
and  the  liberal  parties.  Some  of  the  states,  in  partic- 
ular Guatemala,  have  recalled  the  priests,  and  re-en- 
forced the  most  odious  laws  of  intolerance  which  ever 
disgraced  a  papal  country' ;  others,  in  particular  Hon- 
duras, have  been  more  faithful  to  the  principles  of  lib- 
eralism .  The  religious  condition  of  the  people,  as  in  all 
the  papal  countries  of  America,  is  very  low.  The  gross- 
est superstition  prevails,  especially  among  the  Indians. 
In  the  Indian  villages  the  rule  of  the  priest  is  almost 
absolute.  Worship  consists  mostly  in  processions  and 
in  the  veneration  of  the  images  of  the  saints.  Every 
Indian  endeavors  to  possess  a  saint's  image,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  church,  and  which  he  canies  about  at 
processions  on  a  gilded  pole.  At  the  festival  of  the 
saint  the  possessor  of  the  image  gives  a  great  banquet, 
and  the  priest  receives  for  the  mass  which  he  says,  in 
honor  of  the  saint,  money  and  fowL  If  the  possessor 
of  the  image  dies  without  heirs,  it  is  bought  by  anoth- 
er Indian,  lest  it  be  rejected  from  the  church ;  for  the 
church  rejects  ever}'  image  that  has  no  owner,  and  ev- 
ery such  rejection  is  expected  to  forbode  a  calamity  to 
the  village.  The  processions  are  attended  by  flutes  and 
other  instruments,  by  immense  clouds  of  frankincense, 
and  by  a  great  display  of  fireworks.  A  peculiar  custom 
is  observed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  a  white  dove, 
ornamented  with  flowers,  is  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
priest  who  stands  before  the  altar,  and  flowers  are 
showered  upon  him  from  all  sides.  Marriages  are  con- 
ducted in  the  villages  before  sunrise,  a  custom  proba- 
bly transmitted  from  the  times  of  Indian  paganbm. 
Efforts  to  establish  Proteftantism  in  Central  America 
have  been  repeatedly  made,  especially  by  missiona- 
ries sent  out  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Gossner  (q.  v.),  but 
thus  far  without  great  permanent  fruit.  1  he  Morar 
vians,  however,  have  had  (since  1848)  some  flourishing 
missions  on  the  Mosquito  Coast,  an  independent  district 
of  Central  America  inhabited  by  about  20,000  Indians. 
Their  missionary  statistics  in  1860  were  as  follows: 
stations,  8;  missionaries,  7;  converts,  219.  The  Bo- 
man Catholic  Church  in  the  five  states  of  Central 
America  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
Guatemala  (who  is  assisted  in  his  diocese  by  two  bish- 
cps  inpartibvs  infidellvm)  and  four  lishops,  at  San  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua,  Comayagua  (the  capital  of  Hondu- 
ras), and  St.  Jos^  (in  the  state  of  Costa  Bica).  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  parishes  in  the  five  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  accounts,  is  248,  with  4  missions,  and 
the  number  of  churches  716.  See  Beichard,  Ctntro- 
America  (Brunsw.  1851) ;  Frdbel,  Seven  Years'  Travel 
in  Centra- America  (Lond.  1858) ;  Marr,  Seise  natA  C«i- 
iraUAmerica  (Hamb.  1863,  2  vols.);  Squier,  The  States 
of  Ctntral  A  merica  (N.  Y.  1858).     See  Amebica. 

Centtiriators,  the  writers  of  the  Centuries  of 
Maodebcro  (q.  V.)  arc  so  called. 

Centuries  of  Magdeburg  (Centuria  Marburg- 
ffiaes),  the  name  given  to  the  first  great  work  on  Church 
Plistor}'  l>y  Protestant  writers.  It  was  projected  by 
Matthias  Flacius,  and  prosecuted  by  him,  in  coiguno- 
tion  with  Joh.AVigand,  Matt.  Judex,  Basilius  Faber, 
Andr.  Corvinus,  and  Thom.  Holzhuter,  of  Magdeburg. 
Several  of  the  Protestant  princes  joined  to  defray  the 
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ezpeoBe  incurred  in  the  preparation  of  the  vrork.  ^ '  The 
centuriators  thus  describe  the  process  employed  in  the 
composition  of  their  work.  Five  directors  were  ap- 
pointed to  manage  the  whole  design,  and  ten  paid 
agents  supplied  the  necessary  labor.  Seven  of  these 
were  well-informed  students,  who  were  employed  in 
making  collections  from  the  various  pieces  set  before 
them.  Two  others,  more  advanced  in  years,  and  of 
greater  learning  and  judgment,  arranged  the  matter 
thus  collected,  submitted  it  to  the  directors,  and,  if  it 
were  approved,  employed  it  in  the  composition  of  the 
work.  As  fast  as  the  varioos  chapters  were  composed 
they  were  laid  before  certain  inspectors,  selected  from 
the  members  of  the  directors,  who  carefully  examined 
wliat  had  been  done,  and  made  the  necessary  altera- 
tions ;  and,  finally,  a  regular  amanuensis  made  a  fair 
copy  of  the  whole.  At  length,  in  the  year  1559,  ap- 
peared the  first  volume  of  their  laborious  undertaking. 
It  was  printed  at  Basle,  where  the  thirteenth  and  final 
Tolume  (ibl.)  appeared  in  1574;  but,  as  it  was  pro- 
jected at  Magdeburg,  that  name  was  to  remain  on  its 
title ;  and  the  first  great  Protestant  work  on  Church 
Histoiy  has  been  always  commonly  known  as  the  Mag- 
deburg Centuries.  It  was  in  every  point  of  view  an 
extraordinary  production.  Though  the  first  modem 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Church,  it  was 
written  upon  a  scale  which  has  scarcely  been  exceed- 
ed. It  brought  to  light  a  laige  quantity  of  unpub- 
lished materials,  and  cast  the  whole  subject  into  a  fix- 
ed and  regular  form.  One  of  its  moet  remarkable  fea- 
tures is  the  elaborate  classification.  This  was  strictly 
original,  and,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  undoubtedly 
tended  to  introduce  scientific  arrangement  and  minute 
accuracy  into  the  study  of  Church  History.  Each  cen- 
tury is  treated  separately,  in  sixteen  heads  or  chap- 
ters. The  first  of  these  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
history  of  the  century ;  then  follows,  2.  Jhe  extent 
and  propagation  of  the  Church ;  8.  Persecution  and 
tranquillity  of  the  Church ;  4.  Doctrine ;  6.  Heresies ; 
6.  Rites  and  Ceremonies ;  7.  Government ;  8.  Schisms ; 
9.  Councils ;  10.  Lives  of  Bishops  and  Doctors ;  11. 
Heretics ;  12.  Martyrs ;  18.  Miracles ;  14.  Condition  of 
the  Jews ;  15.  Other  religions  not  Christian ;  16.  Po- 
litical changes  of  the  world*'  (Hook,  Church  History^  s. 
v.).  "The  work  enlisted  all  the  Protestant  learning 
of  the  age.  It  was  distinguished  for  its  familiarity 
with  original  authorities,  for  its  frequent  citations,  for 
a  criticism  which  paid  no  deference  to  earlier  writers 
on  the  same  subject,  and  for  its  passionate  style  of  con- 
troversy. For  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  noth- 
ing was  published  but  text-books  formed  from  the  ma- 
terials supplied  by  the  Centuries,  and  written  in  the 
same  spirit"  (Hase,  Church  History,  §  10).  As  a  whole, 
the  work  is  controversial  rather  than  purely  historic 
cal;  but  ite  spirit,  ite  thoroughness,  and  its  method 
were  far  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  same  field  that 
had  arisen  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  *^  Annals"  of 
Baronius  were  undertaken  in  order  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  this  great  work. 

The  **  Centuries"  do  not  reach  beyond  the  ISth  cen- 
tury. The  best  edition  is  the  original  one  {Eccle»i(u- 
tica  nUtoria^  ete.  per  aliquot  ShuUotot  et  pios  virot  in 
urbe  Magdelmrgica  (Basil,  1559-74, 18  vols,  in  8,  fol.) ; 
2d  edit,  by  Lucius,  with  alterations  (Basel,  1624, 13  vols, 
in  3) ;  new  edition^  to  be  extended  to  1500,  commenced 
by  Baumgarten  and  Semler,  but  reaching  only  the  6th 
century  (Namb.  1757-65,  6  vols.) ;  Epitome  up  to  1600, 
by  Odiander  (TQb.  1692-1604,  9  vols.) ;  Germ,  transl. 
by  Count  MOnnich  (Hamburg,  1855).  See  Buddaeus, 
Jtaffoge,  bk,  ii,  chap,  vi,  §  iv,  p.  787 ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hiat. 
vol.  i,  §  7 ;  Schaff,  Apoit,  Church,  §  29,  p.  66. 

Centu'rion  (iKaTovrapxtC  ^nd  iKaTovrapxoc,  a 
translation  of  the  Latin  centurio,  which  also  occurs  in 
the  Grsecized  form  Ktvrvp'nav,  Mark  xv,  S9,  44,  45),  a 
Koman  militery  officer  in  command  of  a  hundred  men, 
as  the  title  implies.  The  number  under  him,  how- 
ever, was  not  alwi^  uniforroi  being  enlarged  or  less- 


ened according  to  circumstances  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Class,  Antiq.  s.  v.).  Cornelius,  the  first  GentUe  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  held  this  rank  (Acts  x,  1,  22). 
See  Cornelius.  Other  centurions  are  mentioned  in 
Matt  viii,  5, 8, 18 ;  Luke  vii,  2, 6 ;  Acts  xxi,  32 ;  xxii, 
25,26;  xxiu,  17,28;  xxiv,28;  xxvii,  1,6,11,81,48; 
xxviii,  16.  See  Asmy.  The  centurion  at  our  Sa- 
viour's cross  (Matt  xxvii,  54 ;  Luke  xxiii,  47)  is  said  to 
have  been  named  Longinus  (see  the  treatises  on  tliis 
point  by  Goetze  and  by  Mdller,  Obss,philol.  Kost.  1696, 
p.  4  sq.).     See  Captain. 

Ceolfrld,  or  Ceolfirth,  a  Saxon  monk  and  wri- 
ter, was  bom  aliout  the  year  642,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland.  In  674  he  is  mentioned  by  Bede  as 
aiding  Benedict  Biscop  in  building  the  monastery  of 
St.  Peter  at  Wearmouth ;  and  when  Benedict  founded 
the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  at  Jarrow,  be  made  Ceol- 
frid  the  abbot  Benedict,  on  his  death-bed,  designa- 
ted Ceolfirid  abbot  of  both  the  monasteries  at  Wear- 
mouth  and  at  Jarrow.  Bede  describes  him  as  "  a  man 
of  great  perseverance,  of  acute  intellect,  bold  in  action, 
experienced  in  Judgment,  and  zealous  in  religion." 
He  died  on  his  way  to  Rome,  when  he  had  nearly 
reached  Langres,  in  France,  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 716.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Wearmouth, 
but  were  subsequently  removed  to  Glastonbury.  His 
letter  concerning  Easter,  addressed  to  Naitan,  king  of 
the  Picts,  and  preserved  by  Bede,  is  distinguished  by 
strength  of  reasoning  and  clearness  of  style.  Bale 
attributes  to  him  some  homilies,  epistles,  and  a  tract, 
De  sua  Pereffrinatione, — Wright,  Bioy.  Brit,  Lit,  i,  284 
sq. ;  Bede,  Hist.  Eceles,  bk.  v,  ch.  xxi ;  Hook,  Eccles, 
Biography,  iii,  582. 

Ceperarla  (evidently  a  compound  of  the  Hebrew 
^03 :  see  Capiiar-),  a  town  of  Palestine  mentioned 
in  the  Peutinger  T(Ak  as  lying  between  Ashkelon  and 
Jerusalem,  8  (or  13)  B.  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  and 
thought  by  Keland  {PcUcesl,  p.  684)  to  be  the  same  as 
Capharorsa  (q.  v.) ;  but  identified  by  Robinson  with 
**a  deserted  village,  Ke/r  Urieh,  in  or  near  the  plain, 
not  f  r  from  Tlbneh  and  the  mouth  of  the  Surar*'  (Be* 
secKrihfS,  u,&iS), 

Ce'phas  (Kiy^ac ;  in  later  Heb.  or  Syriac  Kf  *^d), 
a  surname  which  Christ  bestowed  upon  Simon  (John 
i,  42),  and  which  the  Greeks  rendered  by  Ilerpof,  and 
the  Latins  by  Petnu,  lx>th  words  meaning  "  a  rock," 
which  is  the  signification  of  the  original.     See  Peter. 

Ce'raa  (Ki^pac),  mentioned  (1  Esdr.  v,  29)  as  one 
of  the  "  temple  servants"  whoso  ^'  sons"  returned  from 
Babylon  ;  evidently  the  Keros  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb. 
texte  (Ezra  ii,  44 ;  Keh.  vii,  47). 

Ceraetdfl.     See  Serpent. 
Ceration,  Ceratonia.    See  Husk. 

Cerdo,  or  Cerdon,  a  Gnostic  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. Little  is  known  of  his  history.  Irenasus  says 
that  he  came  to  Rome  from  Syria  in  the  time  of  Hy- 
ginus,  A.D.  140.  Lardner  gathers  the  testimonies  of 
the  fsthers  with  regard  to  his  heresy  as  follows :  Cer» 
don  taught,  according  to  Irenseus,  that  **the  God  de- 
clared in  the  law  and  the  prophets  is  not  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  he  was  well  known,  the 
latter  unknown ;  the  former  was  just,  the  latter  good" 
(IrensBUs,  as  cited  by  Euaebius  (Jlist,  Eceles.  iv,  11). 
Epiphanius's  summary  is  to  this  purpose  (Ilaer.  41) : 
"That  Cerdon  learned  his  doctrine  from  Heradeon, 
making,  however,  some  additions  of  his  own ;  that  he 
came  from  Syria  to  Rome,  and  there  spread  his  notions 
in  the  time  of  Hyginus.  He  held  two  contrary  prin- 
ciples ;  he  said  that  Christ  was  not  l)om.  Ho  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  rejected  the  Old  Tes- 
tament." In  his  larger  article  Epiphanins  writes  that 
"Cerdon  succeeded  Heracleon,  and  came  from  S}Tia 
to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hyginus,  the  ninth  bishop  after 
the  apostles ;  that,  like  many  other  heretics,  he  held 
two  principles  and  two  gods :  one  good  and  unknown, 
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tbe  Father  of  Je8a8;.Che  other  the  Creator,  evil  and 
known,  who  spake  in  the  law,  appeared  to  tiie  proph- 
ets, and  waa  often  seen.  He  taught,  moreover,  that 
Jesos  waa  not  bom  of  Mary,  and  that  he  had  flesh  in 
appearance  only.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  rejected  the  Old  Testament.  He  said  that 
Clirist  descended  from  the  unknown  Father ;  that  he 
came  to  overthrow  the  empire  and  dominion  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  as  many  other  heretics  do ;  and, 
having  been  a  short  time  at  Rome,  he  transmitted  his 
venom  to  Marcion,  who  succeeded  him." 

Theodoret's  acooimt  of  Cerdon  is  to  this  effect :  "  He 
was  in  the  time  of  the  first  Antoninus.  He  taught 
that  there  is  one  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  unlLnown  to  the  prophets ;  another,  the  Maker 
of  the  universe,  the  giver  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  this 
last  is  just,  the  other  good.  For  he  in  the  law  orders 
<that  an  eye  should  be  given  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth ;'  but  the  good  God  in  the  Gospels  com- 
mands that  '  to  him  who  smiteth  thee  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  the  other  also ;'  and  that  to  him  who  would 
take  away  thy  coat,  thou  shouldest  give  thy  doak  also. 
He  in  the  law  directs  to  love  a  friend  and  hate  an  ene- 
my ;  but  the  other,  to  love  even  our  enemies.  '  Not 
observing,*  says  Tbeodoret,  *that  in  the  law  it  is  di- 
rected that  if  a  man  meet  his  enemy's  ox  going  astray, 
he  should  bring  him  back ;  and  not  forbear  to  help  his 
beast  when  lying  under  his  burden ;'  and  that  he  who, 
according  to  him,  is  alone  good,  threatens  *  hell-fire  to 
him  who  calls  his  brother  fool  ;*  and  showing  himself 
to  be  just,  said,  *■  With  what  measure  3^  mete,  it  shall 
be  meted  to  you  again.*"  Irenjeus  says  that  when 
Cerdon  was  at  Rome,  he  several  limes  renounced  his 
errors ;  but  at  length,  for  returning  to  them  again,  or 
for  teaching  them  in  a  clandestine  manner,  he  was 
finally  excluded  frtmi  the  Church.  Cerdo*s  views  were 
adopted  and  amplified  by  Marcion.  See  Moshexm, 
CammaUaries,  cent,  ii,  §  68 ;  Lardner,  Works,  viii,  444 
sq. ;  Baur,  Die  CHrigUicke  Gnotu,  p.  101,  278  sq. ;  and 
the  articles  Gnostics  ;  Mabcion. 

Cere&lls,  Petiuus,  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, and  a  Roman  general  of  note  in  several  provin- 
cial campaigns  (Tacitus,  Ann,  xiv,  82;  Hist,  ill,  59, 78, 
79 ;  iv,  71, 86 ;  Agr,  8, 17).  During  the  war  of  Titus 
against  the  Jews  he  commanded  a  detachment  against 
the  Samaritans  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  7, 82),  and  was  ac- 
tive in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (ib,  iv,  9, 9;  vi,  2, 5 ;  4;  3). 

Cereals,  a  general  term  embracing  all  those  kinds 
of  grain  ("i^i^,  **■  com*')  of  which  bread  (q.  v.)  is  made. 
See  AoBiCDLTURB.  These,  among  the  Hebrews,  were 
the  following  (see  Jahn,  BibL  Archaol,  §  68).  See 
Grain. 

1.  Wheat  (TOH,  chittdk',  Le.  H^^n,  like  the  Arabic 
cfttfl/oA ;  the  several  kern^  are  denoted  by  the  plur. 
fi*^ttn;  Greek  vvpoq\  in  the  N.  T.  the  more  generic 
term  crcroc;  in  modem  Egypt  and  Barbary  iomcfttm, 
Heb.  TVOp)  was  the  most  important  kind  of  bread-oom 
grown  in  Palestine  (Isa,  xxviii,  26 ;  Ezek.  iv,  9),  and, 
like  barley,  was  raised  throughout  the  land  (Dent,  viii, 
8 ;  Judg.  vi,  11 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  18 ;  2  Sam.  iv,  6 ;  xvii,  28 ; 
oomp.  Pliny,  xviii,  21) ;  so  fully  supplying  the  inhab- 
itants that  Solomon  was  enabled  with  a  surplus  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  king  Hiram*s  artificers  (1  Kings 
v,  11),  and  considerable  exports  of  wheat  to  Tyre  are 
spoken  of  at  a  later  date  (Ezek.  xxvii,  17).  The  cul- 
ture of  wheat  is  f^xW  practised  there  (Robinson,  Re- 
searches,  ii,  276  etc.).  The  finest  wheat  is  said  (Mish- 
na,  i/imocA.  viii,  1)  to  have  grown  in  Michmash,  and 
an  unknown  locality  called  Mezumchah  (nrt'^S'lT^). 
In  Ezek.  (I.  c.)  a  peculiar  kind  of  wheat  (D'^Sia  *^;sn, 
"wheat  of  Minnith")  is  spoken  of.  See  Minnitm. 
The  sowing  of  wheat  fell  in  Marchesvan  (Oct.-Nov.), 
and  the  reaping  (Q*^Idn  "iXp,  *' wheat-harvest**)  at  the 
endofNisan(Blarch-April).'  SeeCALBNDAB.   Wheat 


still  ripens  in  Palestine  sometimes  in  April  (Korte, 
Reise,  p.  145, 432 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  290),  although  it  is 
usually  fit  to  cut  in  May  or  the  beginning  of  June 
(Robinson,  Besetxrekes,  ii,  99,  etc.).  See  Fibst-fbuits. 
Wheat  flour  (ta^^Ipn  nVb,  Exod.  zxix,  2)  was  used  for 
bread  and  cakes  (q.  v.),  and  the  grains  were  also  roast- 
ed (see  Pabched  Cobn)  when  green  (Joshua  v,  11 ; 
Ruth  u,  14;  1  Sam.xvU,17;  2  Sam.  vii, 28),  as  is  still 
the  case  in  Palestine,  especially  bj'  the  reapers  (Has- 
selquist,  p.  91).  See  Habvest.  The  kernels  were 
also  pounded  (Lev.  ii,  14;  xxiii,  14;  2  Kings  iv,  42) 
into  a  kind  of  grits  (^p^i^)*  ^^  ijita  (of  Cobn). 
In  the  sanctuaiy  wheat  waa  used  in  considerable  quan- 
tity (Ezra  vu,  22 ;  oomp.  vi,  9;  see  Bel  2).  Wheat 
was  universally  cultivated  in  the  lands  of  hither  Asia, 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  North  Africa  (Egypt),  from 
the  earliest  tunes ;  but  how  it  was  introduced  to  the 
Hebrews  is  unknown.  See  generally  Link,  in  the 
AbhandL  der  Berlmer  Ahademie,  1816-17,  p.  127  sq.; 
Celsii  Hierobot,  ii,  112  sq.— Winer,  ii,  687.  See 
Wheat. 

2.  Bariof  (n^^^b,  aeiroA),  of  various  kinds  (chiefly 
the  six-rowed),  was  largely  cultivated  (Gen.  xxvii,  16 ; 
2  Chron.  ii,  10;  Ruth  ii,  17;  2  Sam.  xiv,  80;  Isaiah 
xxviii,  26 ;  Jer.  xli,  8)  by  the  Egyptians  (Exod.  ix,  81 
sq.)  and  Hebrews  (as  one  of  the  staple  products  of  Pal- 
estine, Dent,  viii,  8 ;  comp.  Joel  i,  11),  and  was  used 
partiy  as  ibdder  (1  Kings  iv,  28 ;  comp.  Pesack,  f.  iii, 
2)  for  cattie  (Ph«dr.  v,  6, 8;  Juven.  viii,  164 ;  Pliny, 
xiii,  47 ;  xviii,  14 ;  xxviii,  81)  or  horses  (iEsop,  Fab, 
140;  comp.  Sonnini,  Traio,  ii,  20),  partly  for  bread 
(Pliny,  Hisi.  Nat.  xviii,  26)  for  the  poorer  classes 
(Judg.  vii,  18;  2  Kings  iv,  42 ;  John  vi,  9, 13 ;  comp. 
£zek.iv,9;  Joseph.  fTor,  v,  10, 2 ;  Fhilo,  ii,  807 ;  Sen- 
eca, Ep.  18,  p.  86,  Bip. ;  Athen.  vii,  804 ;  Plutarch, 
Apopk.  rtg.  p.  6,  lips. ;  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv,  6,  81 ;  see 
Wetstein,  i,  876  sq.) ;  for  the  latter  purpose  it  was  re- 
garded as  wholesome  (Lucian,  Macroh.  6 ;  Pliny,  xxii, 
65) ;  but,  being  less  palatable  than  wheat  (Athen.  iii, 
115),  it  was  not  usually  eaten  except  under  the  prees- 
ure  of  hunger  (Wilhelm  Tyr.  xi,  22,  p.  809),  and  there- 
fore constituted  the  regular  fare  of  Roman  soldiers 
when  undergoing  correction  (Livy,  xxvii,  13 ;  Sueton. 
i4i^.  24;  Veget.  Mil.  i,  18;  Dio  Cass,  xlix,  c.  27  and 
88;  Polyb.  vi,  88, 4 ;  Polysn.iv,  24),  as  of  the  hermits 
in  the  Christian  Church  (Jerome,  6|pp.  ii,  5) ;  although 
in  early  times  it  was  a  common  article  of  food  (Pliny, 
xviii,  14 ;  Artemid.  i,  71),  and  is  still  highly  relished 
by  the  Arabs  in  Morocco  (Hdst,  Nachr.  p.  132).  It 
was  also  employed  as  malt  for  a  species  of  intoxicating 
drink  (q.  v.).  See  Wine.  Barley  was  sown  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  Marchesvan  (q.  v.),  or  Novem- 
ber (Lightfoot,  p.  840,  1004),  and  was  reaped  in  the 
montii  Abib  (q.  v.),  or  April  (at  Jericho  in  March ;  see 
Buhle,Caii0n€{ar.  PaJUest,  aeon.  p.  14, 23;  in  less  favor- 
ed situations  even  in  May,  Robinson,  Res.  ii,  99, 100) ; 
and  these  seasons  became  regular  notations  of  time  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  9;  Ruth  i,  22 ;  Judith  viii,  2).  See  Hab- 
vest. See  generally  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii,  239  sq.  On 
the  kinds  of  barley  known  to  the  ancients,  see  Link,  in 
the  A  bhantU.  der  physikal.  CUuse  der  hfhi.  preuss.  Aka^ 
demie  d.  Wissensch.  1816-17,  p.  188  sq.  On  Nura .  v,  15, 
oomp.  the  article  Jealoust-Offebino.  —  Winer,  i, 
410.     See  Bablet. 

8.  SpeU  (jnii^^jhusse^meth!  Anb.husamatf  Aram. 
KPIS^IS ;  Tritiatm  spelta  of  Linn. ;  by  the  Latins  ador 
or  adoreumy  Adam,  Rom.  Ant.  ii,  484),  mentioned  in 
Exod.  ix,  32 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  25 ;  Ezek.  iv,  9  [see  Fitch- 
es], is  a  species  of  bread-oom  with  a  four-petaled 
blunt  calyx,  hermaphrodite  blossoms,  followed  by  lit- 
tie  bearded  slender  ears,  seemingly  shorn  (hence  the 
name,  from  fiDSi  to  curtail),  whose  grains  adhere  so 
firmly  in  the  husk  as  to  be  with  difilcnlty  separated 
from  it.  It  grows  about  as  tall  as  barley,  and  was 
cultivated  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  (Stralx^  r 
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227X  as  well  as  in  'Egypt  (Herod,  ii,  86;  Pliny,  xriii, 
19),  Arabia,  and  Palestine  (where  it  is  still  raised),  of 
several  varieties,  the  winter  grain  being  esteemed  the 
best  (Exod.  Ix,  82).  Among  the  Israelites  it  was  usa- 
ally  associated  with  barley  as  a  field-crop  (Isa.  1.  c). 
The  meal  is  fine,  and  wMter  than  wheat  flour  (Pliny, 
xviii,  11) ;  the  bread  made  of  it  (Phocas,  c.  28)  is  more 
brittle  and  less  nutritioas  than  wheaten  (Dioecor.  ii, 
111).  Comp.  generally  Celsius,  Hiervb,  ii,  98  sq.  Va- 
rious other  significations  of  the  above  Heb.  term  may 
be  seen  in  Lindorfii  Lex,  Heb,  ii,  1007 ;  among  mod- 
ems, Shaw  (Trao,  p.  851)  understands  rice  (firyui, 
Linn.) ;  the  Sept.  has  ^ia  in  Isa.,  but  oXopa  in  both 
the  other  passages  (both  are  sjmonymous  terms,  He- 
rod, ii,  84).  Comp.  Link,  Urweli,  i,  4M  sq.^Winer,  i, 
270.     See  Sfelt. 

4.  MiBei  appears  to  be  denoted  by  the  Heb.  ynk^ 
dochxm'  (Arab,  dnelmd)  of  Ezek.  iv,  9,  which,  how- 
ever, Gesenius  (7%ef .  p.  888)  regards  as  a  generic  term, 
in  distinction  from  the  Indian  mUkt  (Holchu  doekna, 
Linn.),  a  species  of  cereal  (Pliny,  xxvii,  68)  peculiar 
for  its  hermaphrodite  or  two-bearded  and  mostly  two- 
petaled  calyx.  It  stands  quite  tall,  and  bears  prolate 
brown  kernels  pressed  together  and  resembling  rice. 
It  blossoms  in  Eg3rpt  (RoselUni,  Monum.  civ.  i,  868  sq. ; 
Porskal  found  it  at  Rosetta)  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, and  is  also  now  cultivated  in  Arabia  (Well- 
Bted,  Trav,  i,  296),  where  the  grain  is  used  for  a  poor 
sort  of  bread  (Niebuhr,  Seim^  i,  158).  See  generally 
Celsii  Hierob,  i,  453  sq. ;  Oedmann,  Samml,  v,  92  sq. — 
Winer,  ii,  104.     See  Millkt. 

Some  distinct  species  of  grain  is  thought  by  many 
(so  the  Sept,  Aquila,  Theod.,  and  Vulg.)  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  term  1^0?,  nitman%  of  Isa.  xxviii,  6 ; 
whether  a  variety  of  millet,  spelt,  or  barley,  or  some 
totally  dififerent  cereal,  is  not  agreed ;  but  the  word  is 
perhaps  rather  an  appellative  indicative  (so  the  A.  V. 
**  appointed"  barley)  of  a  barley-field  (see  RosenmQl- 
ler  and  Gesenius,  in  loc.).  Other  modern  gramineous 
plants,  as  lye,  oats,  maize,  rice,  etc.  do  not  appear  to 
be  mentioned  in  Scripture.  See  Rtb.  Some  of  the 
smaller  grasses,  however,  seem  to  have  been  employed 
as  farinacea.  See  Cummin.  Certain  legumes  also,  as 
beans,  peas,  etc.  were  used  for  similar  culinary  pur- 
poses.    See  Pulse. 

Ceremony,  Latin  oarwnofwa,  a  word  sanctioned 
by  Ciceronian  usage,  but  of  uncertain  etymology,  and 
variously  derived:  (1)  from  Ceret,  and  the  ofierings 
made  to  her ;  (2)  from  Osre,  the  Etrurian  town,  whith- 
er the  sacred  things  and  Vestals  of  the  Romans  were 
conveyed  for  safety  from  the  Gaids  (Forcellini,  Lex,  ioi, 
LaUn.) ;  (8)  from  Carere  ;  (4)  from  Carue  and  CariUu; 
(5)  from  Cents f  an  obsolete  Latin  word=/mM,  sttnetus, 
i.  e.  pious,  sacred  (Scaliger) ;  (6)  from  Coira=Cura 
(Georges*  Lexikon);  (7)  fh)m  Cabtm,  as  though  it 
should  be  CtBUmonia. 

Particular  ceremonies  are  treated  in  this  work  un- 
der their  appropriate  heads.  We  propose  only  to  con- 
sider here  (1)  whether  the  term  is  a  suitable  one  to  de- 
note Christian  church  services,  and  (2)  its  import  in 
creeds  and  symbolical  books,  making  free  use  of  Pal- 
mer's article  in  Herzog,  lUal-Encyldop.  (Suppl.  i,  814). 

Whenever  the  word  ceremony  is  used  in  an  indefi- 
nite way  of  a  religious  act,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
distinction  between  the  essential,  necessar}'  part  of  the 
act,  without  which  no  worship  can  be,  and  its  accom- 
panying forms,  which  only  serve  to  give  it  greater 
solemnity,  and  bring  out  more  strikingly  the  contrast 
with  common  life.  This  non-essential  part  only  is 
ceremowf.  To  illustrate  farther :  the  religious  act  may 
l)e  defined  as  something  done  in  obedience  to  divine 
command,  and  therefore  necessary  to  salvation ;  while 
ceremony  represents  man*s  voluntaiy  work,  the  oflT- 
spring  of  the  connection  of  the  religious  impulse  and 
his  aesthetic  taste.  Hence  results  the  truly  Plrotestant 
doctrine  that  these  forms,  because  they  are  subjective- 


ly conditioned,  may  vary  according  to  times  and  places. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  spite  of  her  longing 
for  absolute  unity,  is  unable  to  prevent  some  freedom 
and  variety  in  this  respect,  and  allows  that  particular 
rites  (riiae  particularee)  need  not  be  everywhere  ex« 
actly  the  same,  though  universal  ones  (riiue  iMtMr- 
salei)  must  be  olMerved  always  and  everywhere  alike. 
On  this  point  Melancthon  rightly  says,  **  We  do  not 
fully  understand  what  our  opponents  mean"  (Non  satis 
intelligimus,  quid  velint  adversarii);  for  by  the  dis- 
tinction of  universal  and  particular  rites,  the  Protest- 
ant view  is,  in  fact,  conceded  to  be  correct,  and  the 
only  question  would  seem  to  be,  which  rites  belong  to 
the  one  and  which  to  the  other  class.  Yet,  under  the 
Romish  view,  we  have  only  to  rank  among  the  univer- 
sals  as  many  as  possible  of  the  most  formal,  unmean- 
ing, and  arbitrary  things,  and  thus  make  them  obliga^ 
tory.  In  the  distinction  of  the  divinely  commanded 
and  the  humanly  devised,  we  must  keep  in  view  (1) 
that  the  Mosaic  law  made  what  we  call  ceremony  the 
subject  of  divine  enactment,  and  did  not  leave  it  to 
man's  choice ;  and  (2)  that  this  choice  is  not  individual 
caprice.  Whatever,  through  the  Church's  tendency 
to  improvement  in  matters  of  worship,  has  grown  into 
ritual  forms — ^whatever  has  become  settled  practice  in 
the  Church,  should  be  respected  by  the  individual,  as 
a  custom  inherited  from  the  fathers— with  the  condi- 
tion, indeed,  that  when  a  ceremony  has  lost  its  origin- 
al, correct  meaning,  or  assumed  a  false  one,  or  when 
its  outward  form  has  become  opposed  to  the  moral  con- 
sciousness and  condition  of  the  Church,  Christian  free- 
dom may  assert  its  right  to  abolish,  simplify,  or  re- 
place such  ceremony. 

The  distinction  may  be  made  clearer  by  the  follow- 
ing illustrations :  To  baptize  is  not  a  ceremony,  but  a 
necessary  church  act ;  but  the  use  of  a  cope  and  sur- 
plice, of  a  silver  baptismal  cup  and  bowl,  of  certain 
liturgically  prescribed  words,  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands,  the  sign  of  the  cross — ^these  constitute  ceremo- 
ny. Again,  we  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  in  obedi- 
ence to  Christ's  command,  but  ceremony  prescribes 
how  we  shall  furnish  a  table,  as  a  New  Testament  al- 
tar ;  wha^  kind  of  vessels  we  shall  use ;  whether,  like 
the  Lutherans,  we  sh^U  give  the  toq/er  to  each  com- 
municant, with  the  same  words,  or,  like  the  Reformed, 
shall  cut  the  bread,  etc. ;  whether  the  communicants 
shall  kneel  or  not,  etc.  These  examples  show  that 
what  is  necessary  and  what  is  voluntary,  what  is  di- 
vinely enjoined  and  what  is  pleasing  to  man,  the  ker- 
nel and  the  shell,  cannot  be  mechanically  separated ; 
and  that,  though  some  ceremony  enters  into  all  relig- 
ious services,  it  should  never  be  mere  empty,  unmean> 
ing  form.  What  are  called  in  public  life  court  cere- 
monials are  indeed  such,  but  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
may  not  be  merely  a  master  of  ceremonies.  In  judicial 
proceedings  ceremony  may  have  real  significance :  e. 
g.  in  the  taking  of  oath,  the  raised  hand  and  set  form 
of  words,  the  assumption  of  a  black  cap  by  the  judge 
when  pronouncing  sentence  of  death,  and  the  breaking 
of  a  staff  before  the  execution,  non-essential,  yet  sym- 
bolic acts,  powerfully  infiuence  the  imagination. 

The  application  of  the  term  ceremony  to  the  rites 
of  Christian  baptism,  marriage,  burial,  etc.  is  repug- 
nant t<^  our  feelings,  as  implying  excessive  formality. 
The  Socinians  alone  call  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ceremonies,  regarding  them  as  essentially  unmean- 
ing observances,  though  enjoined  by  Christ.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  High-Cburch  view 
assigns  to  certain  ceremonial  acts  somewhat  of  saving 
efficacy,  to  attain  which  duly  authorised  forms  must 
be  observed.  The  evangelical  Protestant,  eschewing 
either  extreme,  accepts  as  helps  in  the  Christian  life 
such  ritual  forms  as  by  their  outward  correspondence 
with  the  religious  idea  tend  to  edify ;  but  he  does  not 
trust  in  them  as  having  power  to  save ;  for  him,  £sr 
mora  important  than  sprinkled  water,  folded  hands, 
chrism,  or  holy  vessel,  is  the  Ward  qf  God^  understood 
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by  all,  and  pointing  him  to  the  dacriiice  of  Chriat  as 
hifl  hope  and  ealvaUon.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
term  ceremony  is  less  frequently  applicable  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Protestant  than  to  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Greek  Church ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  sense 
the  word  is  rather  foreign  to  Protestant  ecclesiastical 
and  scientific  language. 

The  Reformers  were  not  punctilious  In  this  respect, 
however;  but,  in  their  symbolical  books,  used  cere- 
mony as  synonymous  ^ith  rkus  ecclesiatHeuSj  and 
named,  as  such,  ordo  lecHonum,  oraiionum,  rettihu  eccle- 
tPDuHcus  et  alia  rimilia  {Apol.  Conf.  xii ;  Hase,  Libri 
8ymb,  p.  250).  Frequently  ceremony  was  confounded 
with  tradUiones,  and  what  holds  good  of  these  applies 
also  to  it.  Nevertheless,  a  clear  perception  of  the  im- 
port of  ceremony,  and  its  distinction  from  the  essential 
church  act,  is  shown  in  their  doctrine  that  it  is  not 
^^per  $e  cultiu  divimu  out  aliqua  saltempars  divini  cul- 
<im"  (^Form.  Concord,  Epit,  cap.  x,  p.  651),  and  that  no 
general  conformity  therein  is  required  by  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Church ;  and  of  more  importance  still, 
that  no  justifying  or  saving  power  belongs  to  the  per- 
formance of  ceremonial  acts  {Apol.  viii,  p.  206.  Pau- 
lus  ideo  damnat  Mosaicas  ceremonias,  sicnt  traditiones 
damnat,  quia  existimabantur  esse  opera,  quae  meren- 
tur  justitiam  coram  Deo).  If  such  an  opinion  of 
their  value  obtains,  they  must  be  abandoned  (Luther, 
Tischreden^  th.  xi,  cap.  10,  8).  So  we  must  not,  for 
the  sake  of  our  ease  or  peace,  take  part  in  ceremonies 
which  conscience  disapproves.  If  those  in  nse  fail  to 
effect  the  true  aim  of  all  ceremonies,  1.  e.  the  teaching 
the  ignorant  and  producing  harmony  of  worship,  the 
Church  may  and  should  establish  others ;  so  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  people  lack  not  those  seemly  forms, 
which  justly  apprehended,  *'do  serve  to  a  decent  order 
and  godly  discipline,'*  and,  on  the  other,  be  not  so 
overburdened  or  misled  by  them  as  *'  in  the  bondage 
of  the  shadow"  to  lose  *Hhe  freedom  of  the  spirit" 
(^Preface  to  English  PrayeV'hool^. 

The  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Church  of  England 
declare  that  *'*'  the  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites 
or  ceremonies"  (Art.  XX):  and  "every  particular 
Church  hath  authority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish 
ceremonies,  etc."  The  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  churches  have  similar  articles.  "  If 
our  reasonable  service  to  God  as  Christians  implies 
certain  external  acts  of  worship,  these  external  acts 
must  he  performed  after  an  external  manner — ^that  is  to 
say,  there  must  be  certain  forms  and  ceremonies  in  our 
divine  worship.  And  those  sects,  like  the  Quakers, 
who  have  pretended  to  deny  this  fact,  have  proved,  by 
their  own  quaint  and  peculiar  ceremonies,  that  aome^ 
thing  of  the  sort  is  needful  even  to  their  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  as  it  is  needful^  so  likewise  is  it  advan- 
tageous to  observe  decent  and  orderly  ceremonies  in 
religion."  Without  such  institutions,  religion  might 
be  preserved,  indeed,  by  a  few  of  superior  understand- 
ing and  of  strong  powers  of  reflection,  but  among  man- 
kind in  general  all  trace  of  it  would  soon  be  lost. 
When  the  end  for  which  they  are  appointed  is  kept  in 
view,  and  the  simple  examples  of  the  New  Testament 
are  observed,  they  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  pro- 
duction both  of  pious  feelings  and  of  virtuous  conduct; 
but  there  has  constantly  been  a  propensity  in  the  hu- 
man race  to  mistake  the  means  for  tlie  end,  and  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  moral  and  religious  when  they 
scrupulously  observe  what  was  intended  to  produce 
morality  and  religion.  The  reason  is  obvious :  cere- 
monial observances  can  be  performed  witliout  any 
great  sacrifice  of  propensities  and  vices ;  they  are  pal- 
pable ;  when  they  are  observed  by  men  who,  in  the 
tenor  of  public  life,  do  not  act  immorally,  they  are  re- 
garded by  others  as  indicating  high  attainments  in 
virtue ;  and  through  that  self-deceit  which  so  wonder- 
fully misleads  the  reason,  and  inclines  it  to  minister  to 
tlie  j)assions  which  it  should  restrain,  men  have  them- 
selves become  persuaded  that  their  acknowledgment 


of  divine  authority,  implied  in  their  respect  to  the  rit* 
nal  which  that  authority  is  conceived  to  have  sanc- 
tioned, may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  they  have  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  violation  of  the  law  under  which 
they  are  placed  (Watson,  s.  v.). 

"  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  Chnrcb, 
agreeably  to  the  general  rules  of  Scripture,  ought  to 
be  of  sudi  a  kind  as  to  promote  the  order,  the  decency, 
and  the  solemnity  of  public  worship.  At  the  same 
time  they  ought  not  to  be  numerous,  but  should  pro- 
serve  that  character  of  simplicity  which  is  inseparable 
from  true  dignity,  and  which  accords  especially  with 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  The 
apostles  often  remind  Christians  that  they  are  deliv- 
ered from  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  which  are  styled 
by  Peter  *  a  yoke  which  neither  their  fathers  nor  they 
were  able  to  bear'  (Acts  xv,  10).  The  whole  tenor  of 
our  Lord's  diBcourses,  and  of  the  writings  of  his  apos- 
tles, elevates  the  mind  above  those  superstitious  observ- 
ances in  which  the  Pharisees  placed  the  substance  of 
religion ;  and,  according  to  the  divine  saying  of  Paul, 
*  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  rights 
ousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost'  (Rom. 
xiv,  17).  The  nature  of  this  kingdom  is  forgotten 
when  frivolous  observances  are  multiplied  by  human 
authority ;  and  the  complicated,  expensive  pageantry 
of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  together  with  the  still 
more  childish  ceremonies  which  abound  in  the  Eastern 
or  Greek  Church,  appear  to  deserve  the  application  of 
that  censure  which  the  apostle  pronounced  when  he 
represented  the  attempts  made  in  his  days  to  revive 
the  Mosaic  ritual  as  a  *  turning  again  to  weak  and  beg- 
garly elements.'  Further,  all  the  Scripture  rules  and 
examples  suggest  that,  in  enacting  ceremonies,  regard 
should  he  bed  to  the  opinions,  the  manners,  and  preju- 
dices of  those  to  whom  they  are  prescri1)ed,  and  that 
those  who  entertain  more  enlightened  views  upon  the 
subject  should  not  despise  their  weak  brethren.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  it  is  obvious  that  ceremonies  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  changed.  In  the  e^-es  of  most  peo- 
ple, tliose  practices  appear  venerable  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  remote  antiquity.  To  many  the 
want  of  those  helps  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed in  the  exercises  of  devotion  might  prove  very 
hurtful,  and  frequent  changes  in  the  external  parts  of 
worship  might  shake  tlie  steadfastness  of  their  faith. 
The  last  rule  deducible  from  the  Scripture  examples  is 
this,  that  the  authority  which  enacts  the  ceremonies 
should  clearly  explain  the  light  in  which  they  are  to 
be  considered ;  should  never  employ  any  expressions, 
or  any  means  of  enforcing  them,  which  tend  to  convey 
to  the  people  that  they  are  accounted  necefsary  to  sal- 
vation ;  and  should  beware  of  seeming  to  teach  that 
the  most  punctual  observance  of  things  in  themselves 
indifferent  is  of  equal  importance  with  judgment,  mer- 
cy, and  the  love  of  God." — Hill,  Lectures  on  Divinity 
(N.  Y.  ed.,  p.  773).  See  also  Palmer,  in  Herzog*s  Reed- 
Encyklopadiey  Snpplem.  i,  814 ;  Farindon,  Sermons^  ii, 
180,  151;  iii,  27,  226;  Common  Prayer  (Ch.  of  Eng- 
land), Of  Ceremonies;  Barrow,  Works  (N.  Y.  ed.),  i, 
593;  u,d39;  iii,  168. 

Cezlnthians,  followers  of  Cerinthus  (q.  v.). 

CerinthnB  (Kijpcvdoc)^  a  heresiarch,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  apostle  John,  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
The  accounts  of  the  ancients  and  the  opinions  of  mod- 
em writers  are  eqnall^'  at  variance  with  respect  to 
him.  He  was  a  Jew  by  nation  and  religion,  who,  af- 
ter having  studied  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  ap- 
peared in  Palestine,  and  spread  his  errors  chiefly  in 
Asia  Minor.  Our  sources  of  information  as  to  his  doc- 
trines are  Irenieus,  adv.  Hot,  i,  26 ;  Eusebius,  Eiai, 
EccL  iii,  28 ;  vii,  25 ;  Epiphanius,  Ilcer,  28 ;  and  The- 
odoret.  Fab.  H<Br.  ii,  3  (0pp.  torn.  iii).  Epiphanius 
makes  him  to  have  been  one  of  those  Jews  who,  in 
their  zeal  for  the  law  of  Moses,  troubled  the  Church 
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of  Antioch  by  insuting  on  the  necessity  of  the  legal 
ceremonies  for  the  Gentile  conTerts ;  but  in  this  he  is 
probably  mistaken.  The  acconnt  of  Irenfeos  is  that 
he  appeared  about  the  year  88,  and  was  known  to  St. 
John,  who  wrote  his  Gospel  in  refutation  of  his  errors. 
Irenens,  on  the  authority  of  Polycarp,  narrates  that 
the  apostle  John,  when  at  Epheeus,  going  on  a  cer- 
tain day  to  the  bath,  and  finding  Gerinthns  within, 
fled  finom  the  building,  sayin^r,  *'  Let  us  even  be  gone, 
lest  the  bath  should  fall  to  pieces,  Cerinthus,  that  ene- 
my  of  the  truth,  behig  within."  Eusebius  (iii,  28), 
quoting  from  the  presbyter  Gains,  states  that  Gerin- 
thns put  forth  some  BevelatiotUf  written  by  himself,  as 
it  were  by  some  great  apostle,  filled  with  the  most 
monstrous  narrations,  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  angels. 

As  to  his  peculiar  tenets,  also,  ^  there  is  great  di^ 
fSerence  of  opinion.  Some  consider  his  system  to  be 
pure  Gnosticism ;  others  a  compound  of  Gnosticism, 
Judaism,  and  Ghristianity.  IrentBus  says,  *  Gerinthns 
taught  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the  supreme 
God,  but  by  a  certain  power  (Demiurge)  separate  from 
Him,  and  below  Him,  and  ignorant  of  Him.  Jesus  be 
supposed  not  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  but  to  be  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  born  altogether  as  other  men  are ; 
but  he  excelled  all  men  in  virtue,  knowledge,  and  wis- 
dom. At  His  baptism,  the  Ghrist  came  down  upon 
Him,  from  God  who  is  over  all,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove; 
and  then  He  declared  to  the  world  the  unknown  Father, 
and  wrought  miracles.  At  the  end,  the  Ghrist  left  Je- 
sus, and  Jesus  suffered  and  rose  again,  but  the  Ghrist, 
being  spiritual,  was  impassible.*  Epiphanlus  says  near- 
ly the  same,  but  asserts  that  Gerinthns  taught  that  the 
world  was  made  by  angels,  and  that  he  opposed  the 
apostles  in  Judflsa.  It  appears  tliat  Gerinthns  consid- 
ered Ghrist  an  ordinary  man,  bom  in  the  usual  way, 
and  devoid  of  miraculous  powers,  but  distingubhed 
from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  by  possessing  superior  wis- 
dom, so  that  He  was  worthy  to  be  chosen  as  the  Mes- 
siah ;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his  high  dignity  till 
it  was  revealed  to  Him  in  His  baptism  by  John,  when 
He  was  consecrated  to  the  Messiahship,  and  furnished 
with  the  necessary  powers  for  the  fulfilment  of  His 
office  by  the  descent  of  the  supreme  Logos  or  Spirit 
from  the  heavens,  which  hun;;  over  Him  like  a  dove, 
and  at  length  entered  into  His  heart;  that  He  was 
then  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God,  began  to 
perform  miracles,  and  even  angels  were  now  taught  by 
His  revelatlQus;  that  redemption  could  not  be  effect- 
ed by  His  suffering.  Jesus,  in  union  with  the  mighty 
Spirit  of  God,  could  not  suffer,  but  must  triumph  over 
all  His  enemies.  The  very  fact  of  suffering  was  as- 
sumed to  be  a  proof  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  wliich  had 
been  previously  nnited  to  Him,  was  now  separated 
from  Him,  and  had  retumed  to  the  Father.  The  suf- 
ferings were  of  the  man  Jesus,  now  left  to  himself. 
Gerinthns  denied  also  the  resurrection  of  Ghrist.  He 
adhered  in  part  to  Judaism,  and  considered  the  Mosaic 
law  binding  on  Ghristians.  He  taught  that  the  right- 
eous would  enjoy  a  paradise  of  delights  in  Palestine, 
and  that  the  man  Jesus,  through  the  power  of  the  Lo- 
gos again  coming  upon  him,  as  the  Messiah,  would 
reign  a  thousand  years"  (Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v.). 
It  is  supposed  that  Gerinthns  and  his  doctrines  are  al- 
luded to  in  John's  Gospel.  The  system  of  Gerinthus 
seems  to  combine  Ebionitism  with  Gnosticism,  and 
the  Judaeo-Ghristian  millenarianism.  A  full  discus- 
sion of  Gerinthus  and  his  doctrines  is  given  by  Mos- 
heim.  Comment,  c.  i,  §  70.  See  also  Gieseler,  CA.  Hist. 
period  i,  §  36;  Hagenbach,  HiH.  of  Doctrmet,  i,  §  23; 
Neander,C%.  IlUt,  i,  396;  Neander.  Planting,  etc.  i,  325, 
892;  Domer,  Lehre  v.  d.  Penon  ChrisH,  i,  310;  Lard- 
ner,  Works,  viii,  404  sq. ;  Schaff,  CA.  Hist,  i,  236 ;  Pau- 
lus,  Historia  Cennthi  (Jena,  1795) ;  Schmidt,  in  BibU- 
olhAfuT  Kritik,  etc.  i,  181  sq. ;  Gunningham,  Histor- 
ical Theology,  i,  125  sq. 

Certitude  of  Salvation.    See  Assusaitcb. 


CemlarluB.    See  Garulabius. 

Cesar,  Cesarea,  Cesarlus,    See  G^bsar,  Ga- 

SAREA,  GiESARIUS. 

CestiuB  GallUB,  son  of  G.  Gestius  Gallus  Gamero- 
nus,  was  govemor  (Jegatus)  of  Syria  A.D.  64,  65,  when 
the  Jews  broke  out  into  the  rebellion  which  ended  in  the 
destraction  of  their  metropolis  and  Temple  by  Titus. 
Maddened  by  the  tyranny  of  Gessius  Florus  (q.  v.), 
they  applied  to  Gallus  for  protection ;  but,  though  he 
sent  Neapolitanus,  one  of  his  officers,  to  investigate  the 
case,  and  received  from  him  a  report  favorable  to  the 
Jews,  he  took  no  effectual  steps  either  to  redress  their 
ii^uries  or  to  prepare  for  any  outbreak  into  which  their 
discontent  might  drive  them.  When  at  last  he  found 
it  necessary  to  act,  he  marched  from  Antioch,  and,  hav- 
ing taken  Ptolemais  and  Lydda,  advanced  on  Jerusa- 
lem. There  he  drove  the  Jews  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  city  and  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  and  might, 
according  to  Josephus,  have  finished  the  war  at  once, 
had  he  not  been  dissuaded  by  some  of  his  officers  firom 
pursuing  his  advantage.  Soon  after  he  unaccounta- 
bly (comp.  Matt,  xxiv,  15, 16)  drew  off  his  forces,  and 
was  much  harassed  in  his  retreat  by  'the  JeWs,  who 
took  fh>m  him  a  quantity  of  spoil.  Nero  was  at  the 
time  in  Achaia,  and  Gallus  sent  messengers  to  him  to 
give  an  account  of  lus  affairs  as  favorable  as  possible 
to  himself.  The  emperor,  however,  much  exasperated, 
commissioned  Vespasian  to  conduct  the  war ;  and  the 
language  of  Tacitus  seems  to  imply  that  Gallus  died 
before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  his  death  being 
probably  hastened  by  vexation.  (Josephus,  Life,  43 ; 
War,  ii,  14, 3;  16, 1  and  2 ;  18,  9  and  10 ;  19, 1-9 ;  20, 
1 ;  iii,  1 ;  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  10 ;  Sueton.  Vesp.  4.>^Smith, 
Dictionary  of  Biography,  ii,  226.     Sec  Jerusalem. 

Ce'tab  (Ki|ra/3,  Vulg.  Celtra),  given  (1  Esdr.  v, 
80)  as  one  of  the  **  servants  of  the  Temple"  whose 
**8ons"  retumed  fh>m  Babylon;  but  the  Heb.  lists 
(Ezra  ii,  46 }  Keh.  vii,  48)  do  not  contain  any  conre* 
sponding  name. 

Cetubim  (the  usual  Anglo-Latin  form  of  the  Heb 
term  Q*^:2^r^!p,  Keikubim',  the  Writings),  one  of  the 
three  large  divisions  of  the  Old  Test,  used  by  the  Jews, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(the  other  divisions),  as  being,  in  the  first  instance, 
committed  to  writing,  and  not  orally  delivered.  Hence 
the  Book  of  Daniel  is  found  in  this  section,  his  prophe- 
cies having  lieen  originally  written  down,  and  not  ut- 
tered orally.  This  division  of  Scripture  is  also  known 
by  the  equivalent  Greek  name  Haoioorapha  (q.  v.). 
It  contains  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Ganticles,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  (rockoned  as  one),  and  Chronicles.  See 
Bible. 

Ceylon  (the  Taprobank  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
the  Serendib  of  the  ''^Arabian  Nights;^*  Lanka',  in  Sin- 
ghalese; Selendive,  in  the  Indian  language,  whence, 
probably,  Ceiian  or  Ceylon,  the  European  name),  an  isl- 
and in  the  Indian  Ocean,  southeast  of  the  coast  of  C'Or- 
omandel  (Hindostan),  from  which'  it  is  separated  by 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  It  lies  between  5^  55"  and  9^ 
51'  N.  lat.  and  79^  42'  and  81°  55'  E.  long.  From 
north  to  south  its  length  is  about  270  miles ;  its  nar- 
rowest width  40  miles,  and  its  greatest  137^  miles. 
Its  area  is  about  25,000  square  miles.  Ceylon  can  vie 
with  any  part  of  the  world  in  natural  beauty,  richnesa 
of  soil,  and  varit;ty  of  fauna  and  flora. 

The  climate  is  much  more  equable  than  that  of  the 
main  land  of  India.  The  average  temperature  is 
about  80^;  80  inches  is  the  averas:e  annual  fall  of 
rain.  The  populalion,  according  to  the  Gotha  Al- 
manac for  1867,  numbers  2,079,881.  The  European 
and  other  inhabitants,  including  the  military*,  amount 
to  about  25,000.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  is  of  opinion  that 
Ceylon,  when  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  must  have 
been  ten  times  as  densely  populated  as  at  the  present 
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day.  The  natives  are  divided  into  foiur  classes :  flrst, 
the  Geylonese  or  Singhalese,  occupying  the  Kandian 
territories  and  the  coasts ;  second,  the  Moormen,  who 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island ;  third,  the  Veddahs, 
a  wild  race  who  live  in  the  mountains  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  ^  and,  fourth,  the  Hindoos,  who  occu- 
py chiefly  the  N.  and  £.  coasts,  and  speak  the  Tamil 
language.  Besides  these  there  are  also  in  the  island 
some  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  colonists ;  and 
an  intermixture  of  these  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
native  races,  forms  still  another  class  called  '*  burgh- 
ers." The  Singhalese  believe  themselves  to  have  been 
the  aborigines.  The  Portuguese  discovered  Ceylon 
in  1605.  They  subsequently  became  masters  of  the 
island,  and  from  them  it  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch, 
in  1656,  just  a  centuiy  and  a  half  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese.  In  1796  the  English  took  possession 
of  Colombo,  and  in  1815  of  Kandy  (Neweomb,  CifcUh 
paedia  qfMist%an$j  s.  v). 

JieUgim,—^'  The  Singhalese  are  devoted  to  Buddh- 
ism, which  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  island. 
It  does  not  exist,  however,  in  that  state  of  purity  in 
which  it  is  still  found  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula. 
Its  sacred  books  are  identical  with  those  of  Burmah 
and  Siam,  and  both  record  the  doctrines  of  Gautama  in 
the  Pali  language ;  the  deviations  are  in  matters  of 
practice.  The  Malabar  kings  adulterated  Buddhism 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  Brahmanism,  introducing 
the  worship  of  Hiudoo  deities  into  the  Buddhist  tem- 
ples, and  this  continues  more  or  less  to  be  the  case. 
More  than  once  have  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  sought 
to  restore  the  purity  of  their  fituth — at  one  time  send- 
ing deputies  to  Siam,  at  another  to  Burmah,  with  this 
oliject  in  view.  The  Burman  or  Amarapura  sect  have 
long  been  the  reformers  of  Singhalese  Buddhism,  and 
maintain  no  very  friendly  relations  with  the  party 
who,  supported  by  the  priests  of  Siam,  acknowledge 
the  dvil  power  in  matters  of  religion,  sanction  the 
worship  of  Hindoo  deities  and  the  employment  of  the 
priesthood  in  secular  occupations,  uphold  caste,  and 
restrict  the  sacred  books.  Caste  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Singhalese  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Buddh- 
ism, which  in  principle  is  opposed  to  it ;  but  so  firm- 
ly was  it  rooted  that  it  still  endures,  though  more  as  a 
social  than  a  sacred  institution.  Gautama  Buddha  is 
said  to  have  visited  Ceylon  three  different  times  to 
preach  his  doctrine,  and  his  griftadoj  or  sacred  foot- 
step, on  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak  still  commands 
the  homage  of  the  faithftil.  Buddhism  was  not,  how- 
ever, permanently,  introduced  into  Ceylon  till  907  B.C., 
when  Mahindo,  obtaining  the  support  of  the  king,  es- 
tablished it  as  the  national  faith.  The  influence  of 
the  priests  gradually  increased,  and,  by  the  piety  of 
the  Singhalese  kings,  monasteries  were  richly  endow- 
ed ;  for  though  the  Buddhist  monk  is  individually  for- 
bidden to  possess  goods,  a  community  may  own  prop- 
erty to  any  extent ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  at 
the  present  day,  no  less  than  one  third  of  the  cultiva- 
ted land  of  the  island  is  computed  to  belong  to  the 
priesthood,  and  is  exempt  from  taxation"  (Chambers, 
s.  v.).  The  Moormen,  scattered  through  the  island, 
are  Mohammedans.  The  Hindoos  (Malabar  or  Ta- 
mils), who  form  the  chief  population  of  the  district  of 
Jaffna,  follow  Brahminism.  See  Bbahm  ;  Buddh- 
ism; HiNDOOISM. 

Missions  in  Ckti>ok. — ^1.  Soman  CaikoUe. — ^During 
the  tenure  of  Ceylon  by  the  Pcrtnguese  (1505-1666), 
they  introduced  the  Boman  Catholic  religion.  In  1544, 
Xavier  (q.  v.)  preached  to  the  Hindoos  in  Ceylon. 
The  mission  was  very  successful ;  a  Jesuit  oolite  and 
several  convents  were  erected,  and  the  province  of 
Jaffna  became  almost  wholly  Christian.  The  mission- 
aries did  not  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  The 
Church  of  Borne  has  at  present  two  vicariates  apostol- 
ic, Colombo  and  Jaffna,  and  claim  a  membership  of 
about  140,000,  of  whom  55,000  belong  to  the  vicariate 
of  Jaifoa.     Detailed  statistical  information  on  the  vi- 


cariate of  Jaffna  is  given  in  Battersby's  CatholU  Du 
rectory  tot  1864  (Dublin,  1864,  p.  897-400). 

2.  Dutch,— Whtn  the  Dutch  drove  out  the  Portu- 
guese, they  began  at  once  to  plant  the  Beformed  relig- 
ion. (In  the  remainder  of  this  account  we  follow  New- 
comb,  Cychpatdia  o/ Missions,  p.  228  sq.,  and  Brown, 
History  ofMissionSy  vol.  L)  They  took  possession  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  churdies  and  convents,  and  ban- 
ished the  priests  and  nuns.  In  five  j'ears  they  re- 
ported 12,387  children  baptized,  18,000  pupils  in  the 
schools,  65,000  converts  to  Christianity.  When  the 
Dutch  surrendered  the  island  to  the  English,  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  was  stated  at  425,000.  Many  of 
these  were  nominal  converts;  all  that  was  required 
before  baptism  was  that  the  candidates  should  be  able 
to  repeat  the  Lord*s  Plrayer,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
a  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  grace  upon  meat. 
By  a  very  mistaken  policy,  the  Dutch  would  give  no 
public  employment  to  an  unbaptized  native,  and  the 
Singhalese  were  baptized  by  hundreds  with  no  relig- 
ions aim  whatever.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
when  the  Dutch  gave  up  the  island  there  was  littie 
fruit  to  be  seen  of  their  missions  in  it. 

8.  Tke  London  Missionary  Society,— In  1804  this  so- 
ciety entered  upon  a  mission  in  Ceylon,  and  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Vos,  Ehriiardt,  Palm,  and  Bead  were  employed 
as  missionaries  for  several  years;  but  after  several 
years  of  effort  the  mission  was  abandoned. 

4.  The  Em^  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  — The 
English  Baptists  commenced  a  mission  in  Ceylon  in 
1812  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Chater,  whose  efforts  to 
Christianize  the  Singhalese,  or  Buddhists,  and  to  sys- 
tematize the  study  of  their  language,  have  made  his 
name  memorable.  He  died  in  1829.  The  labors  of 
his  successors  had  reached,  in  185S,  to  181  villages  of 
the  Singhalese,  in  which  they  maintained  81  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  880  pupils.  They  had 
also  483  enrolled  as  Church  members. 

5.  The  American  Board. — One  of  the  first  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  to  the  East  was  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Newell.  This  missionary  spent  some  time  at 
Ceylon.  In  a  letter  dated  at  Colombo,  Dec.  20, 1813, 
Mr.  Newell  urged  an  American  mission  in  Ceylon  on 
the  following  grounds,  among  others,  that  the  gov- 
ernment (English)  was  friendly  to  missions;  that  the 
population  of  the  island  was  fit>m  one  to  two  millions ; 
that  there  were  but  two  languages  to  be  learned  in  or- 
der to  preach  to  three  millions  of  people ;  that  the  na- 
tives could  read  and  write ;  that  the  whole  Bible  had 
been  translated  into  Tamil,  and  the  New  Testament 
into  Singhalese ;  that  there  were  200,000  native  Chris- 
tians so  called,  and  at  least  100  schools  were  in  opera- 
tion, and  that  there  but  two  missionaries  in  the  whole 
island.  The  board  decided  to  make  Ceylon  a  mission 
field,  and  sent,  in  1815,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Meigs,  Rich- 
ards, Warren,  Bardwell,  and  Poor,  who  landed  at  Co- 
lombo in  March,  1816.  In  a  year  Mr.  Foot  was  able 
to  preach  in  Tamil,  and  schools  were  established  at  dif* 
ferent  points.  By  1818,  through  deaths  and  changes, 
Messrs.  Meigs  and  Poor  only  were  left  in  Ceylon ;  but 
in  1819,  Messrs.  Winslow,  Spalding,  and  Woodward, 
with  John  Scudder,  M.D.,  arrived  in  Ceylon.  A 
printing-press  was  established  in  1820.  In  1824  an 
extensive  revival  occurred  in  the  island.  By  1827 
there  was  a  high-school,  80  scholars,  and  80  native  as- 
sistants. The  mission  has  passed  through  many  vi- 
cissitudes, but,  on  the  whole,  its  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  In  1849  a  new  version  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Tamil  was  published.  The  statistics  in  1865 
were  as  follows : 
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The  addition  bj  cootaAia  dnring  the  jmt  1866  vu 
only  18,  vhili  9  wen  lemovad  by  death  and  8  by 
cxcommanicatioD.  The  aKgregBls  number  reported 
■a  attending  the  Sabbath  moniing  exercliai  at  9  of 
the  10  statkinB  was  1333;  40  preaching- placet  were 
leportnl,  and  62  Berriceii  are  conducted  each  week ;  16 
adalta  and  38  children  were  baptized.  The  contribu- 
tioni  of  the  ehurcbea  for  1K6S  amounted  to  £lOt  7i.  ^d. 
Tbe  income  of  the  Native  Evangelical  Society  wu  £G1. 
There  were  7  etations,  7  eub-iUIions,  6  miulonariei,  1 
phyricisD,  8  female  asBletanC  mlaaionaries,  3  native  paa- 
toiB,  2  licenied  preacherB,  30  eatachlat*,  6  teaclMni  in 
aen^naiiea,  40  echool-teachen,  and  9  other  helpen. 

6.  Tke  ntarcA  Mimmarf  Sontty.  —  liie  Chunh 
UuMonaiy  Society  sent  four  miasionariea  in  1818 
Ceylon.     Two  of  them— Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Lai 
brick— atationed  theoiHlvee  in  Kandy.     The  town 
eelf  baa  only  about  SOOO  people,  but  In  the  neighboring 
moantaina,  to  whicli  the  labore  of  these  missionaries 
extended,  there  li  a  population  of  200,000.     The  fruits 
of  this  mission  among  the  Kandians  have  been 
•mall.     The  aecluded  and  solitary  condition  o 
Kandian  territory,  within  which  Europeans  seldom 
Dntered,hadkeptthlBreElonDndertheswiyof  Di  '" 
lam,  and  the  Kandians  preserved  a  ri^d  confoi 
to  ^1  its  tiilea.     After  five  years  five  achoolB  had 
asUbliihed,  Dumbering  127  popila;  and  in  1B3! 
nnmber  of  schools  had  increased  to  IS,  and  the  number 
of  acholara  to  400.     During  the  last  twenty  year  ~ 
ropeani  have  settled  among  the  Kandian  Uillp,  cai 
some  irritation  to  the  peasants,  but  affording  protection 
to  the  misaion,  which  is  ttill  continued.    It  is  stal   ' 
a  recent  report  that  the  labora  of  the  miielonarie 
confined  in  a  great  measure  to  sojoameTs  tVom  the 
itime  provinces,  who  reside  at  Kandy  and  other  places 
in  the  Interior,  and  who  are  nominal  ChrlBtiaos,  and 
that  the  native  Kandians  have  received  comparatively 
little  attention. 

mission  station  at  Badd^^ms,  in  the 
n  miles  north  of  Point  de  Galle,  com' 
lame  time  aa  that  at  Kandy,  has  been 
■ful.  Schools  have  baen  esUbUsbed, 
printed  books  have  iwen  circnlaled  and  read,  and  many 
hai-e  been  made  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
Chriatianity.  Still  there  have  been  but  few  conver- 
aions.  In  the  annual  report  for  185S,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parsons,  one  of  the  missionaries,  says :  "At  this  place 
the  chnrch  is  bnilt  (it  was  dedicated  by  bishop  Heber), 
and  here  are  the  misaion  residences,  seminary,  and 
girls*  school ;  but  here,  alas  I  ia  the  greatest  indiSei. 
enc«  to  the  good  news  of  salvation." 

By  Car  the  most  important  of  the  stations  of  tbe 
Church  of  England  mission  in  Ceylon  is  that  at  Cotta, 
a  populous  district  within  a  few  miles  of  Colombo. 
Here  tbe  mission  commenced  Its  tabors  in  1S2B,  and  a 
collegiate  institute  was  fbanded  in  1827  for  the  train- 
ing of  native  teachers  and  assistants.  It  commenced 
witli  ten  pupils,  and  lias  continued  to  the  pteaent  time 
with  Boccess,  being  resorted  to  by  the  Tamils  of  JaSha, 
tin  Kandians  f^om  the  hills,  and  the  Singhalese  IVom 
the  low  country.  In  this  "  Oriental  college"  there 
were  in  1S52  22  students  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Euclid, 
Scripture  History,  etc.  A  printing-press  has  been  for 
some  yean  in  operation,  which  has  issued  a  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  known  as  the  "  Cotta  version." 

T.  WfMl^aa  Mfliodit  Jfitnont.  —  The  British  Con- 
ference, stimulated  by  the  earnest  appeals  of  Dr.  Coke 
(q.  v.),  and  by  tbe  wishes  of  Sir  A.  Johnstone,  chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon,  determined  in  1813  to  organize  a 
mission  in  Ceylon.  Dr.  Coke,  accompanied  by  six 
missionaries,  Hesxrs.  William  Ault,  James  Lynch, 
Oeorge  Erskine,  William  Martin  Harvard,  Thomas 
Hall  Squance,  and  Denjamin  Clough,  set  sail  trom 
Portsmouth  on  the  :10th  of  December,  1SI3.  Two  of 
tbe  party.  Harvard  and  Squance,  were  acquainteit 
with  the  management  of  the  printini^-press,  which 
sabeaqoently  became  the  chief  instrument  In  tho  mis- 
ir.~N 
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sion.  On  the  Sd  of  May  Dr.  Coke  died  on  the  passage. 
The  missionaries  landed  in  June,  and  were  moat  cor- 
dially received  by  the  British  functionaries  on  tbe  isl- 
and. It  was  decided  to  occupy  at  flnt  only  four  sta- 
tionf,  viz.,  Jaffna  and  Battloaloa,  ftar  the  Tamil  divi- 
aion  of  the  island :  Goiie  and  BlatorB  for  tbe  Sn^Ao^SM ; 
Messrs.  Lynch  and  Squance  to  be  stationed  at  Jaffkia, 
Mr.  Anit  at  Batticaloa,  Mr.  Erekine  at  Mature,  and 
Mr.  Clongh  at  GaUe. 

It  is  impossible  for  as  to  enter  into  details  concern- 
ing this  most  interaating  and  sacceastiil  mission.  By 
1818  there  were  70  memben  of  the  Wesleyan  Chutth  ; 
in  186S  there  were  over  60  churches  and  about  2200 
members.  The  literary  labors  of  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries have  been  more  extended  than  those  of  any 
others,  and  their  contrilmtions  to  our  knowledge  of 
Buddhism  are  of  priceless  value.  "  Tbe  Methodists," 
says  Sir  E.  Tennent,  "  have  been  the  closest  investi- 
gators of  Buddhism,  the  moat  profimnd  students  of  its 
Mcnid  booka  in  the  original,  and  the  most  accomplish- 
ed scholan  both  in  the  claasicsl  snd  veruBcalaT  lan- 
guages of  Ceylon."  Their  publications  in  Singfaaleset 
against  Baddbism  and  in  fkvor  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  have  been  of  great  service.  One  of  the 
missionaries,  John  Calloway,  published  a  Dictionary 
of  Singhalese,  with  several  sermons  and  tracts;  W. 
B.  Fox,  a  Singhalese  snd  Portuguese  Vocabulary; 
Robert  Newatead  translated  tbe  N.  T.  and  the  Hymn- 
book  into  PoTtDgnese ;  Alexander  Hume  translated 
the  first  part  of  Pilftrim's  Progress  into  Sinf^lese. 
The  most  eminent  names  In  literature  among  the  Cey- 
lon missionaries,  however,  are  thoae  of  R.  Spence  Hardy 
(author  of  fofteniifonaciisni;  Miantal  of  B\iddidtm; 
andother  works),  and  of  the  Rev.D.J.GogerlyCt  IMS), 
late  genera]  superintendent  of  tha  Wesleyan  Misaioiu 
in  South  Ceylon,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  Pall  schol- 
arship at  tha  time  of  his  death  (see  Gooeblt).  Bo 
great  has  been  tbe  effect  of  the  preaching  and  of  the 
Ltersry  labors  of  the  Wesleyan  missbiuules,  that  tbe 
Buddhists  have  tbrmed  a  society  (since  I860)  to  pnq>- 
agate  the  doctrines  of  Gautama  liy  Itinerant  preaching, 
the  press,  and  colpoitage. 

In  1866,  the  atatistica  of  Wesleyan  Missions  were  aa 
follow*  1 
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IMerattat. — Beaidei  the  works  ilnady  cited.  Me 
ToTiiDur,  Epitome  nf  iXe  ffutorj  of  Ctylo*  (Colombo, 
1S36);  Knighton,  ffislory  nf  Ceglim  (LoDdoD,  1845); 
Tennent,  Ckiittiamts  »  Ceyhn  (1860,  8vo) ;  Tednent, 
Ceylm;  Phytioal,  HUtorical^  etc.  (London,  18G9,  8.vo),' 
Heber,  Jmrntg  in  India,  mti  Ifola  iit  CegUm  (Phils. 
1829,  Sra) ;  London  QiaiieH^  Iteuiao,  April,  186S,  art. 
T  (The  Ceylon  Wesley.n  Mission);  Ammiai  RtporU, 
A.  B.C.  F.  M.  and  of  Wulenan  Mitnonary  a/tciOf ; 
H*ntiili  (Roman  Ciitholic),(7ArMfvn  Hitnoni  (Land. 
tDd  New  York,  1864,  2  voU,),  vol,  i,  p.  857-409 ;  Sto- 
veos,  Biliary  of  Methoditn,  voL  ill,  ch.  xii. 

Chablri.     See  Achababa. 

ChabatstMlotb.     See  Robe. 

Cha'bris  (Xa^Jc  t.  r.  'A^pc'c,  Valg.  omlB),  the 
eonofGolhoiil8l(uro6r.),onoofthBtiireB  "nilers" 
(opXorTEc)  ot  "uiclentt"  (irpta^oTipoi)  of  Betbulia 
(q.  V.)  in  the  tima  oT Jadith  (Jud.  vi,  IS;  viii,  10;  x,  6). 

Chad,  St.,  bi»hop  of  Tork  in  the  7th  centmy,  vu 
ednnled  nnderAidau  at  the  moiuutery  of  Llndisfanie. 
For  some  years  ha  iraa  head  of  the  monatlery  of  Loe- 
tiogra,  CleTeUnd.  King  Oewi  made  him  biehop  of 
York ;  bat  aa  WiJfKd  had  befare  been  contectated  to 
that  see  b;  Fieach  bishopa,  Chad  gave  It  up  at  the 
snggeation  of  Theodore  (q.v.),  and  was  appointed  to 
the  see  of  Uchfleld,  which  he  held  till  hia  death,  March 
2,  A.D.  672.  Hia  name  is  nill  preserved  in  the  Cal- 
endar of  the  Church  of  En^Und  (March  2),  and  the 
Cathedral  of  Ltchlield  is  named  SL  Chad's.— ChartoD, 
Earls  EvitMh  ClatTch,  chap.  iv. 

Ctaadeiton,  Ladbbkce,  the  flrat  muter  of  Eman- 
ad  College,  Cambridge,  was  bom  at  Chatterton,  in 
Lancashire,  in  1546.  His  parenta  were  of  the  Romish 
religion,  but  the  son,  after  etndying  the  law,  went  to 
Cambridge,  wbeie  he  obtained  a  scholarship  in  Christ's 
College,  for  which  his  Ikther  disinherited  him.  In  1578 
be  took  his  degree  of  B.D.,  and  was  chosen  lecturer  of 
SL  Clement's  Church,  Cambridge,  where  he  preached 
many  yean ;  and  euch  was  his  reputation  that  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  declared  that,  if  he  would  not  accept 
the  mastership  of  his  college,  the  foundation  should 
not  go  on.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  1 
be  was  appointed  one  of  the  divines  at  the  Hampton 
CoQtt  Conference,  and  he  waa  also  one  of  the  transla- 
tors of  the  Bible,  translating  from  Cbronicles  to  the 
Canticles  incluaive.  In  1612  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree. He  died  in  1640.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Jus- 
tification, and  a  sermon  preached  at  SI.  Paul's  Cross. — 
Rose,  Nea  Gm.  Bioff.  Did.  vi,  182 ;  Hook,  Eod.  Biogra- 
plig,  iii,  545. 

Cha'dlaa,  named  (1  Esdr.  v,  20),  in  connection 
wi^  Atnmidioi,  as  one  of  the  (?)  places  fWim  which 
422  persons  (■<  they  of  Chadias,"  oi  Xntinani}  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerabhabel ;  but  the  He- 
brew lists  (Ezra  li,  26 ;  Neh.  vii,  30)  da  not 
contain  the  name. 

Clise'reaa  (Xoip(at)i  a  brother  of  Tinio- 
theus,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites  against 
Judaa  Maccabeus  (1  Mace,  v,  C),  who  beld 
Gaura  (.laiar,  I  Mace,  v,  S),  where  he  was 
slain  on  the  capture  of  the  fortress  by  the  Jewa 
(2  Mace,  x,  82,  37). 

Cbaff  (properly  yn,  moll ;  dxvpov),  the 
refuse  oT  winmwed  grain,  separated  by  tbe 
breeze,  and  con^Ung  of  bosks  and  broken 
straw.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  East  to  bunt 
tbe  chaff  after  winnowing.  There  was  dan- 
ger lest,  after  they  bod  been  separated,  the 
chaff  should  be  blown  again  among  the  wheat 
by  tbe  changing  of  the  wind,  and  to  prevent 
this  they  put  Are  to  it  at  tbe  -windward  side, 
which  crept  on  and  continued  ti>  bum  till  it 
had  consumed  all  the  cbaff  (Paa.  ixxsiii, 
13;  tso.  T,  1;  Matt.  Iii,  12).     See  AoRicci^ 


The  word  rendered  "chaff"  in  Isa.  v,  24;  xzzfit, 

11,  is  Disn  idUuiath'),  and  meaits  rather  dried  grata 
or  hag.  In  Jer.  ixiii,  28,  it  is  pn  (rc'kn),  elsewhere 
"  straw."  In  Eiod.  v,I2,  we  read  of -iapb  TSp,  tfuiUa 
/or  ftrtnc,'  so  that  it  la  not  the  same  as  stubbie.  It 
means  straw  cut  into  small  portiona,  in  which  state  it 
waa  mixed  with  the  mud  of  which  bricks  were  made 
to  give  it  consistency.  See  Straw.  In  1  Kings  iv, 
28,  mention  is  made  ot  a  mixed  provender  for  horaea 
and  camels  of  barley  and  ']3Pi,  such  aa  the  Arabs  call 
libn  to  this  day.  In  Dan.  11, 's6,  the  term  hi  the  Chal- 
dee  ins  (IB-).     See  THBBaBtno. 

CSajf  in  the  Sciiptnres  Is  a  Iteqnent  emblem  of 
abortive  wiekedneea  (Psa.  i,  4;  Matt,  iii,  12,  etc.). 
False  doctrines  are  called  chaff;  they  are  unproduc- 
tive, and  cannot  abide  the  trial  of  the  word  and  Spirit 
ofGod(JBT.xxiii,2S).  See  Baptism  op  Fibe.  The 
carrying  away  of  chaff  by  the  wind  is  an  ordinary 
scriptural  image  of  the  destruction  of  tbo  wicked,  and 
of  their  poworlessness  to  resist  God's  judgments  (Is*. 
xvii,  13 ;  Hos.  xiii,  S ;  Zepb.  ii,  2). 

Chagab.     See  LOCDST. 

Chaglgah.    See  Taukjd. 

Chain  (represented  by  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  terms). 
Chains  of  diHerent  metats  appear  to  have  been  us«l 
by  the  ancients  for  various  purpoaea,  similar  to  those 
of  modern  times. 

1.  .4»a  Badge  cf  Office.— TVe  gold  chain  (T^a^, 
ni£iir)  placed  about  Joseph's  neck  (Gen.  xli,  42),  and 
that  promised  to  Daniel  (Dan.  v,  7,  named  t)*'?':'?, 
hamKk'\  are  instances  of  the  first  use  (comp.  1  Eedr. 
iii,  6).  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  uwtjuia  of  ajudge, 
who  wore  a  jeweled  image  of  Tbmei  or  Truth  attached 
to  it  (Wilkinson's  Anc  Eggpt.  ii,  20) ;  it  was  also  worn 
by  the  prime  minister.  In  Persia  it  was  considered 
not  only  a  mark  of  royal  ftvor  (Senopbon,  AntA.  i, 
2,  §  27),  but  a  token  of  investiture  (Dan.  1.  c. ;  Mo- 
rier's  Second  Jouneg,  p.  S3).  In  Ezek.  xvi,  11,  the 
cbun  is  mentioned  aa  the  symbol  ol  sovereignty.  The 
breastplate  ot  tbe  bigb-ptiest  was  in  like  manner  fast- 
ened to  the  ephod  with  golden  chains  (Exod.  zxzix, 
16,  21).     See  AmsK. 

2.  Chains  for  omonewlaf  purpmei  (comp.  Judhh  x, 
4)  were  worn  by  men  aa  well  as  women  in  many  conii- 
tiiea  both  of  Europe  (Smith's  Oid.  if  Clou.  Anl.  s.  v. 
Torques)  and  Asia  (Wilkinson,  iii,  375),  and  probably 
this  was  the  case  among  the  Helirews  (Prov.  i,  9). 
The  necklace  (pJS,  onoit')  condsted  of  pearls,  corals, 
etc.,  threaded  on  a  string ;  the  beads  were  called 
C^Min,  ehamim',  that  is,  perforated  (Cant,  i,  10, 
"chains,"  where  "otgotd"  U  mtetpoUteA).    Besides 
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the  necklace,  other  chaiiu  were  worn  (Judith  x,  4}  |  literal  and  even  monolitemi  stems.  He,  too,  was  the 
banging  down  aa  fiu  as  the  waist,  or  even  lower.  I  first  who  discovered  the  true  relation  of  the  quincerU 
Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  of  metal,  shaped  in  Utters^  forming  the  mnemonic  '^ISlSt,  and  their  changes, 
the  form  of  the  moon,  named  tJ'^ainto  (saharonim',  It  was  he,  too,  who  arranged  the  Heb.  verbs  according 
Sept  fiTivtOKoi ;  Vnlg.  IuiwUb  ;  A.  Y.  rtmnd  tires  like  the  to  their  conjugations,  distributing  them  under  two 
moon;  Isa.  iii,  18);  a  simQar  ornament,  the  hUdi,  still  heads:  1.  Kal,  liffht,  not  burdened  with  any  forma- 
exists  in  Egypt  (Lane's  Modem  Egyptian*,  App.  A.),  tive  additions ;  and,  2.  Cased,  heavy,  being  burdened 
The  Midianites  adorned  the  necks  of  their  camels  *  with  formative  additions ;  and  fixed  six  conjugations, 
with  such  (Judg.  viii,  21,  26) ;  the  Arabs  stiU  use  a  ;  viz.  1.  Kal;  2.  Niphal;  8.  Iliphilf  4.  Biihpael;  5.  Pual 
similar  ornament  (Wellsted,  i,  801).  To  other  chains  and  Hophal;  and,  6.  PieL  This  arrangement  has  been 
were  suspended  Tarions  trinkets,  as  scent-bottles,  "^na  substantially  adopted  by  all  grammarians,  and  is  ex- 
TZ^DSn  Oottey'  han^'phesh,  (ablelM  or  hoiuet  qfthe  mnU,    ^^^^}^  ^".  *^^  *»>«  ^S^^  paradigms  of  the  verb  given 

1^  iU,  20),  and  mirrors,  D^JI'^bf  (jUyonim^  Isa.  iii,  i  ^  ^^""Z'  *^  ^t       T**'™  ^^"*f  '"  **.f 

~.^    ^      ,   .     _L.-J^    -j  .ii\f7Z  rr    Hebrew  grammars.    TbeM  discoveries  and  scientific 

28).  8lip-<iiami,mi9:tlteadolk,lmUtiigoniamaUt),  principles  Chsjug  propounds  In  three  books.  The  first 
were  attach^  to  th.  ankJMingi,  iriiich  short«ed  the  .^  ^^  -^fflm  njn  ni*niK  186,  and  treats  chief- 
step  and  prodvced  a  mindng  gait  (Isa.  Ui,  16, 18).  See,  .,,  ''■'''•','  .  \.  "-  ..  ~. 
Aiiun,  N«!Ki.ACfc  iSi^rtlcnlar  feniale  oma- !  ^'f^JT*^^^^  three  sections  The  sec- 
menu  tho.  rend.r.1  in  Isa.  iii,  19  (niBBJ,  netgJMh',  I  «^^^^  "  <*"««  i^»^  •'b_S9  150,  and  treaU  of 
Sept.  «d»f^,Vnlg.  tor^),  signify  d^cp,  or  pe„.  I '"b.  who«.  .^Wand  ttirrfradicata  are  Jik«==.4j«» 
da^ts  to  ei^ngs  or  oSeTirtlclMrf  jeXlry.  See  <^<^^-  The  third  boolt  Is  called  isipm  ISO,  and 
Earruio.  treats  ofthe  vowel  points  and  accents.  Originally  writ- 
8.  The  means  adopted  for  confiung  prisoners  among  ten  in' Arabic,  these  marvellous  grammatical  discover- 
the  Jews  were  either  manacles  or  fetters  of  copper  or  ,  l^s  were  at  first  inaccessible  and  unknown  to  the  Ger- 
iron,  simihir  to  our  handcuffs,  0'^T\tn^  (nechushta'uim,  .  mano-French  interpreters;  but  they  exercised  so  ex- 
lit,  two  brasses,  as  though  made'ii  ^^ves),  fastened  ^^ordiuKry  an  influence  upon  tiie  Spanish  school  of 
on  the  wrists  i^nd  anklc^  and  attached  to  eLch  other  ^t«T>^/^rs,  that  m  order  to  make  them  more  general- 
ix«  -  «u-;«  /-T..^-  ^«:  01  o  c— .  ju  QA  o  v:««-  »v  useful  they  were  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Aben- 
by  a  chMn  (Judg.  xvi,  21;  2  Sam.  id,  84;  2  Kings  ^  They  h*ve  been  published  by  Leop  Dukes 
XXV,  7;  Jer.  xxxix,  7).  It  was  a  custom  among  the  ;  Tp  ,  ^  \m  Toaa  o  >  v  T  i  "^  '^  i'UB.cn 
Ronini  likewise  ti  fasten  a  prisoner  with  a  light   (F™nkft.  ».  M.  1844,  8vo),  who  has  a^^^ 

chain  to  the  soldier  who  was  apV)inted  to  guard  him.  ■  °  .  i  tt  '  ?*^"^i^A  7  "^""""^"^  r^T^  iL5^ 
One  end  of  it  was  attached  to  £e  right  hand  of  the  ,  ^^rhtstortsche  MUtheUungfn,eU:.  (Stuttg.  1844), 

prisoner,  and  the  other  to  the  left  hand  of  the  soldier.  |  "-^'"**'  "•  ^-  ^  ^^^^  f  **'  •^"^-  "^  ^^• 
This  is  the  i^am  by  which  Paul  was  so  often  bound,  |  Chalamish  (la'^^JH),  a  place  in  Palestine  men- 
and  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes  (Acts  xxviii,  20 ;  i  tioned  by  the  Talmudists  (AbAa  Jiabbati,  i,  17)  as  be- 
Eph.  vi,  20 ;  2  Tun.  i,  16).  When  the  utmost  security  ing  near  Naveh  (Reland,  PoIcbsL  p.  702) ;  thought  by 
was  desired,  the  prisoner  was  attached  by  two  chains  Schwarx  (Potest,  p.  286)  to  be  the  same  with  the  mod- 
to  two  soldiers,  as  was  the  case  with  Peter  (Acts  xii,    em  Swtamein.     See  ^rb. 


6;  Walch,  i>e  vtaoi/u  Petri,  Jen.  1758).    (See  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Class.  Aniiq,  s.  v.  Catena.)    See  Fetter. 

Idols,  it  appears,  were  fixed  in  their  shrines  with 
chains  (Isa.  xl,  19).     Pride  is  emblematically  termed  a 


Chalcedon,  a  city  of  Bithynia.  It  was  the  seat 
of  one  ofthe  so-called  General  Councils  ofthe  Church, 
held  A.D.  451  (the  fourth  cecumenical  council),  which 
was  called  by  the  emperor  Marcianus,  at  the  request 


chain  which  keeps  men  under  its  power  (Psa.  Ixxiii,  '  ^f  the  bishops  (especially  of  Leo  I),  to  put  down  the 
8;  comp.  1  Esdr.  i,  40  ;  Wisd.  xvil,  87;  Ecclus,  vi,    Eutychian  and  Nestorian  heresies.     The  emperor  had 


24,  29).     See  Wemyss,  Symbol.  Diet,  s.  v. 
Chair.    See  Cathedra  ;  Skat  ;  Throne. 
Chais,  Charles-Pierre,  a  Swiss  divine  of  the 


first  summoned  the  bishops  to  meet  at  Nicaea,  but  when 
the  time  approached  he  was  prevented  by  political 
troubles  from  poing  so  far  from  the  imperial  city,  and 


Reformed  Church,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  January,  therefore  changed  the  place  of  meeting  to  Chalcedon, 
1701.  In  1728  he  became  pastor  of  the  French  con-  in  Bithynia,  on  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  Constantino- 
gregation  at  the  Hague ;  and  he  remained  in  that  pie.  The  Council  was  attended  by  680  bishops  and 
charge  until  his  death,  October,  1785.  He  transla-  deputies,  all  Eastern  except  four  legates  sent  by  Leo  I 
ted,  from  the  English  of  Stackhouse,  />  Se7u  Httiral '  from  Rome.  The  sessions  began  Oct.  8, 451,  and  end- 
de  rEcriture  8ainte  (La  Haye,  1738,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  j  ed  Oct.  81.  As  the  two  parties  in  the  Council  were 
and  also  published  a  commentary  on  the  Bible  (La  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  passion,  the  proceed- 
Sainte  Bible  aoec  un  Comment.  Htteral,  et  des  Notes  <ioi-  \  ings,  especially  during  the  early  sessions,  were  very 
MM  et  tiries  de  divers  auteurs  Anglais,  6  vols.  8vo;  La  tumultuous,  until  the  lay  commissioners  and  senators 
Haye,  1742-77 ;  a  seventh  volume  was  issued  after  his  '  had  to  urge  the  bishops  to  keep  order,  saying  that  such 
death  by  Dr.  Maclalne,  with  preliminary  dissertations,  '  ^K/3o^c^€icd'7fioriica/ (vulgar  outcries)  were  disgraceful. 
1790) ;  a  work  on  Biblical  Theology  (Theol,  de  FEeri-  (See  the  account  fh)m  Mansi,  cited  by  Stanley,  Eastern 
ture  Sainte,  ou  la  Science  du  Salut,  2  vols.  8vo,  1752) ;  ;  Ckmvh,  lect.  ii,  p.  165.) 

Caiechisme  historique  et  dogmatiqtte  (La  Haye,  1755,  !      At  the^rft  session  (October  8, 451)  the  Council  as- 
8vo)*,  and  numerous  minor  works. — Sencbier,  ffietoire  ,  sembled  in  the  Church  of  St.Euphemia;  in  the  cen- 
Litt.  de  Geneve;  Uoefer,  JVouv.  Biog,  Generak,  ix,  556.   |  tre  sat  the  officers  ofthe  emperor ;  at  their  left,  or  on 
Chaise.     See  La  Chaise.  ^he  epistle  side,  sat  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  An- 

Chajug,  Jehuda  ben -David,  commonly  called  ^och,  Ca»area  in  Cappadocia,  and  ofthe  other  Eastern 
Ciiiua,  and  in  Arabia  Ahnkaria,  Jachja  B.  Diud  eU  ^^oceses,  and  Pontus,  Asm,  and  Thrace,  together  with 
Fasi  eUKartM,  and  Jachja,  a  Jewish  writer  who  is  ?»«  '^"  ]^y'^ ;  o°  *5*»  ^'^^  »**»  were  Dio^curus, 
regarded  bv  JewUh  critics  as  the  chief  of  Hebrew   J^^^^al,  Thalassius  of  C«sarea,  and  the  other  bishops 

<**.«..»«*:.!..  /••ia-*-*-*,*.!-  .Mii^N  -.  .  v^«.  •  1?  of  EjnT)t,  Palestine,  and  Illyria,  most  of  whom  had 
gramraaruins  (Q  •p^pl79n  OR^),  was  bom  m  Fez  .  x'*u-jm*-i?v  » 
u  a  »^  */v^A  iki/?"  '  1  .  .  .  ,  heen  present  m  the  pseudo-council  of  Ephesus.  In 
about  A.D.  1020-1040,  and  hence  is  sometimes  also  ^he  midst  were  the  Holy  Gospels,  pUccd  upon  a  raised 
called  Jekuda  Fasi  (■'DKD  tTT^JT^).  He  was  the  first  scat.  When  they  had  taken  their  seats,  the  legates 
who  recognised  that  the  stem  words  of  the  Hebrew  ofthe  pope  demanded  that  Dioscurus  should  withdraw 
consist  oi  three  consonants,  as  up  to  hia  time  some  of  the  flrom  the  assembly,  accusing  him  of  his  scandalous  con- 
chief  etymologists  and  expositors,  e.  g.  Suadia  Gaon,  duct  at  Ephesus,  and  declaring  that  otherwise  they 
Menachem,  Ibn-Sarnk,  maintained  that  there  were  bi-  >  would  depart.     Then  the  imperial  officers  ordered  him 
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to  withdraw  from  the  Council,  and  to  take  his  seat 
among  the  accused.  The  acts  of  the  so-called  **  Rob- 
ber Coancil*'  of  Ephesus  (q.  v.)  were  discnssed  and 
condemned,  and  Dioscurus  was  left  with  only  twelve 
bishops  to  stand  by  him.  The  Eutychian  heresy,  that 
in  our  Lord  were  two  natures  before  his  incarnation, 
and  but  one  afterwards,  was  anathematized.  The 
majority  of  the  assembled  bishops  then  proceeded  to 
anathematize  Dioscurus  himself,  and  demanded  that 
he,  together  with  JuTenal  of  Jerusalem,  Thalassiua  of 
Cffisarea,  Eusebius  of  Ancyra,  Eustachius  of  Berytus, 
and  Basil  of  Seleucia,  who  had  presided  at  the  Coun- 
cil, should  be  deposed  from  the  episcopate.     See  Di* 

OSCURUS. 

At  the  second  session  (Oct.  10),  the  following  expo- 
sition of  faith,  substantially  taken  from  a  letter  of  Leo 
to  Flavianns,  was  approved,  and  its  opponents  anathe- 
matized: *^The  divine  nature  and  the  human  nature, 
each  remaining  perfect,  have  been  united  in  one  per- 
son, to  the  intent  that  the  same  Mediator  might  die, 
being  yet  immortal  and  Impassible.  .  .  .  Neither  na- 
ture is  altered  by  the  other ;  he  who  is  truly  God  is 
also  truly  man.  .  .  .  The  Word  and  the  flesh  pre- 
serve each  its  proper  ftinctions.  Holy  Scriptore  proves 
equally  the  verity  of  the  two  natures.  He  is  God^ 
since  it  is  written,  *  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  tpou  CodJ*  He  is  also  man^  since  it  is 
written,  *The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us.'  As  man,  he  was  tempted  by  the  devil ;  as  God, 
he  is  ministered  unto  by  angels.  As  man,  he  wept 
over  the  tomb  of  Lazarus ;  as  God,  he  raised  him  from 
the  dead.  As  man,  he  is  nailed  to  the  cross ;  as  God, 
he  makes  all  nature  tremble  at  his  death.  It  is  by 
reason  of  the  unity  of  person  that  we  say  that  the  Son 
of  Man  came  down  from  heaven,  and  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  crucified  and  buried,  although  he  was  so  only 
as  to  his  human  nature." 

At  the  third  session  the  deposition  of  Dioscurus  was 
pronounced  irrevocable,  and  soon  after  he  was  banish- 
ed to  Gangra,  in  Paphlagonia,  where,  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  he  died. 

In  the  fifih  session  the  following  formula  of  faith 
on  the  question  at  issue  was  adopted:  ^'We  confess 
and  with  one  accord  teach  one  and  the  same  Son,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  perfect  in  the  divinity,  perfect  in 
the  humanly,  truly  God  and  truly  man,  consisting  of 
a  reasonable  soul  and  body ;  consubstantial  with  the 
Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and  consubstantial 
witli  us  according  to  the  manhood ;  in  all  things  like 
unto  us,  sin  only  excepted ;  who  was  beg^ten  of  the 
Father  before  all  ages,  according  to  the  Godhead ;  and 
in  the  last  days,  the  same  was  bom  according  to  the 
manhood,  of  Mary  the  Virgin,  mother  of  God,  for  us 
and  for  our  salvation ;  who  is  to  be  acknowledged  one 
and  the  same  Christ,  the  Son,  the  Ix)rd,  the  only  be- 
gotten in  two  natures,  without  mixture,  change,  divi- 
sion, or  separation ;  the  difference  of  natures  not  being 
removed  by  their  union,  but  rather  the  propriety  of 
each  nature  being  preserved  and  concurring  in  one 
person  and  in  one  viroorracric,  so  that  he  is  not  divided 
or  separated  into  fioo  peraoru^  but  the  only  Son,  God, 
the  Word,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  and  the 
same  person."  At  the  later  sessions  (ix-xv)  a  num- 
ber of  questions  of  order,  supremacy,  discipline,  etc. 
were  settled.  But  by  far  the  most  important  was  the 
28th  canon,  sess.  xv,  by  which  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople was  placed  on  equality  of  authority  with 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  saving  only  to  the  latter  priority 
of  honor.  The  Roman  delegates  protested  against  this, 
and,  after  its  adoption,  I>eo  constantly  opposed  it,  upon 
the  plea  that  it  contradicted  the  sixth  of  Nicsea,  which 
assigned  the  second  place  in  dignity  to  Alexandria ; 
however,  in  spite  of  his  opposition  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors, the  canon  remained  and  was  executed.  See 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

The  acts  of  this  Council  in  Greek,  with  the  exception 
of  the  anathemas,  are  lost     See  Evagrius,  Ilitt,  Eccl. 


ii,  4;  Labbe  and  Cossart,  ConcUia,  torn,  iv;  Mansi, 
Concilia,  vi,  590;  Landon,  Man.  o/CounciU^  p.  118-127 ; 
Gieseler,  Church  Hitlory  (Cunningham's),  i,  240 ;  Mos- 
heim.  Church  Hittorjf^  bk.  ii,  cent,  v,  pt  ii,  ch.  v,  §  15, 
16;  Neander,  Church  History,  ii,  518,  624;  Hefele,  Con- 
ciliingeschichU,  ii,  392 ;  especially  Domer,  Person  of 
Christ  (Edinburgh,  div.  ii,  vol.  i,  p.  93-lOC) ;  Schaff, 
Church  Hist,  ii,  §  56,  65 ;  ii,  §  141 ;  Shedd,  History  of 
Doctrines,  i,  898  sq. ;  Elliott,  DdinecUion  of  JRorAanism, 
bk.  iii,  ch.  iii,  xi.     See  Cubistolooy;  Councils; 

EUTYCHES;    NeSTORIAKIBM. 

Chal'cedony  (xaXmjStov)  occurs  only  in  Rev. 
xxi,  19,  being  the  precious  stone  with  which  the  third 
foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  gar* 
nished.  Accorduig  to  Pliny  (ff.  N,  xxxvii,  8,  §  16), 
chalcedony  is  a  gem  resembling  the  Callais  or  tur< 
quoise,  and  some  have  judged  it  to  be  a  kind  of  car* 
buncle  or  ruby.  Salmasius  differs  from  those  who 
make  the  color  of  chalcedony  to  be  like  that  of  the  car« 
buncle,  and  says  that  they  confound  Hv  Kapxn^ovtop 
Xidov,which  is  a  species  of  carbuncle,  with  ry  x^""?" 
doyitp'y  but  he  confesses  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
what  stone  the  ancients  called  chalcedomus.  Pignelius 
on  Rev.  (xxi,  19)  says  that  this  stone  has  the  color  of 
a  pallid  lamp,  shines  in  the  open  air,  but  is  dark  in  a 
house,  cannot  be  cut,  and  has  powers  of  attraction. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  less  doubtful  than  its 
meaning.  Some  derive  it  from  x'^^'^^Ci  froui  a  belief 
that  it  rings  like  brass  when  struck.  Others  have 
derived  it  from  Xakicridwv,  as  though  fh)m  a  locality 
where  it  is  found,  and  others  from  KapxriSwv.  (See 
Braun.  de  Vest.  Htb.  ii,  c.  ii,  p.  525  )  The  Chalcedomus 
was  so  called  from  Chalcedon,  and  was  obtained  from 
the  copper  mines  there ;  it  was  a  small  stone,  and  of  no 
great  value.  It  is  described  by  Pliny  as  resembling 
the  green  and  blue  tints  which  are  seen  on  a  peacock's 
tail  or  on  a  pigeon's  neck.  Mr.  King  {Antique  Gems,  p. 
8)  says  it  was  a  kind  of  inferior  emerald,  as  Pliny  un- 
derstood it.  This  mineral  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  that  occurs  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures  (Exod.  xxviii, 
18)  under  the  name  of  T|B3,  no'pkck  (transUted  **  em- 
erald"), but  this  is  doubtful.  See  Emerald.  Chal- 
cedony of  modem  lapidaries  is  a  variety  of  amorphous 
quartz,  and  the  distinction  between  it  and  agate  is  not 
very  satisfactorily  established.  It  is  harder  than  flint 
(spec.  grav.  2.0^),  commonly  semi-transparent,  and  is 
generally  of  one  uniform  color  throughout,  usually  a 
light  brown,  and  often  nearly  white  (and  then  term- 
ed ^* white  cornelian");  but  other  shades  of  color  are 
not  infrequent,  such  as  gray,  yellow,  green,  and  blue. 
Chalcedony  occurs  in  irregular  masses,  commonly  form- 
ing grotesque  cavities,  in  trap  rocks  and  even  granite. 
It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  East 
it  b  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  cups  and  plates,  and 
articles  of  taste,  which  are  wrought  with  great  skill 
and  labor,  and  treasured  among  precious  things.  In 
Europe  it  is  made  into  snuff-boxes,  buttons,  knife-han- 
dles, a  nd  other  minor  articles.  (See  Penny  CyclopadiOj 
s.  v.  Quartz.) — Kittb,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Gem. 

ChalcidiuB,  according  to  Fabricius  {Htbl.  Lot.  lib. 
iii,  c.  7),  a  Christian  Platonist  of  the  4th  century.  Oth- 
ers place  him  in  the  6th  century.  He  translated  the 
Tinumts  of  Plato,  and  added  a  commentary.  Cave  (Hist, 
Lit.  Stec.  iv,  an.  330)  doubts  whether  he  was  pagan  or 
Christian.  Lardner  says,  *'  I  dare  not  be  positive ;  but 
to  me  it  seems  that  he  was  a  polite  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, who  was  willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Chris- 
tians, and  I  place  him,  with  Cave,  about  A.D.  880."  In 
his  Commentary  on  limieus  he  refers  to  the  O.  and  N. 
T.  repeatedly,  and  mentions  the  '*  star  in  the  East." — 
Lardner,  Works,  vii,  570 ;  Brucker,  Hist,  CrU.  Phil  iii, 
472 ;  Murdoch's  Mosheim,  Church  History,  bk.  ii,  cent, 
iv,  pt.  i,  §  18,  note;  Cud  worth,  InteU.  System  (Lond. 
1845),  ii,  468  sq. 

Cbalcifl  (XaXjcH'),  a  city  of  Palestine  mentioned  by 
Josephu8(ilfi<.xlv,  8,  2;  7,4;  xix,  6, 1;  8,1;  xx,  1,8; 
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7, 1;  IFar,i,9, 2;  ii,12, 1) and Strabo (xvi,  2, 16,  p.753» 
755)  as  lying  under  Mount  'Lebanon,  near  Heliopolis ; 
bat  thought  by  Reland  (Plalmt.  p.  815)  to  be  different 
from  the  Chalcid  in  Syria,  placed  by  the  AfUomne  Iti/i^ 
erary  between  Beroa  (Berosa  or  Berea)  and  Androna. 
Modem  travellers  (Thomson,  in  the  BibBotkeea  Saerd, 
1848,  p.  761 ;  Seetzen,  Reite,  i,  262;  Porter,  i,  14-16; 
Sobinson,  LaL  BibL  Ret,  p.  497,  498)  have  sought  its 
site  in  the  considerable  ruins  near  Medjel  Anjar,  3 
hours  S.  of  Zahleh  (Van  de  Velde,  i/emotr,  p.  803). 

Chal^'col  (Heb.  Kalcol%  ^'sbs,  perhaps   sMfe- 

nance ;  Sept.  XaAx''^  '^'  ^'  XaXjcai^,  Josephas  XoAjcioct 
Ant,  vlii,  2,  5),  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Mahol,  who  were 
famous  for  their  wisdom  before  the  time  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  iv,  81).  B.C.  ante  1010.  In  1  Chron.  U,  6 
(where  the  name  is  Anglicized  "Calcol")  he  and  his 
brothers  are  enumerated  as  the  sons  of  Zerah,  the  son 
of  Judah,  perhaps  by  an  error  for  the  name  Hamul  pre- 
ceding, which  may  be  a  transposition  for  Mahol.  See 
Darda. 

Chaldse^a  (Jer.  1,  10;  li,  24,  85;  Ezek.  xvi,  29; 
xxiii,  16 ;  Gr.  >/  XaXdaia,  for  the  Heb.  D'^'niSS,  else- 
where *'Chald«ans")  is  properly  only  the  most  south- 
em  portion  of  Babylonia.  It  is  used,  however,  in  our 
version  for  the  Hebrew  ethnic  appellative  Katdim  (or 
"Chaldees"),  under  which  term  the  inhabitants  of  the 
entire  country  is  designated,  and  it  will  therefore  here 
be  taken  in  this  extended  sense.  The  origin  of  the  term 
is  very  doubtful.  Kcudim  has  been  derived  by  some 
from  Kesed  (^^S),  the  Bon  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxli,  22); 
but  if  Ur  was  already  a  city  "of  the  Chaldees"  before 
Abraham  quitted  it  (Gen.  xi,  28),  the  name  Kasdim 
cannot  possibly  have  been  derived  from  his  nephew. 
On  the  other  band,  the  term  Cbaldiea  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  ci^  Kaboadha  (Chilmad  of  Ezekiel, 
xxvii,  23).  This  is  possibly  correct.  At  any  rate,  in 
searching  for  an  etymology,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Kcddi  or  Kaldai,  not  Katdim,  is  the  native  form 
(RawHnson,  Herod,  i,  583,  note).  The  Chaldeans  are 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  In 
Persian  cuneiform  the  name  of  Babylon  or  Babylonia 
is  written  very  differently : 


u 


•k. 


The  Babylonian  cuneiform  writes  it  in  many  ways, 
but  none  have  any  resemblance  to  Katdim  or  Kcddi, 
See  Babylon. 

1.  ExUfU  and  Boimdarie$. — The  tract  of  country 
viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the  Chaldieans  is 
that  vast  alluvial  plain  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris — at  least  so 
&r  as  it  lies  to  the  west  of  the  latter  stream.  The 
country  to  the  east  is  Elam  or  Susiana ;  but  the  entire 
tract  between  the  rivers,  as  well  as  the  low  country  on 
the  Arabian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  cultivable 
by  irrigation  from  tliat  stream,  must  be  considered  as 
comprised  within  the  Chaldaa  of  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar was  king.  This  extraordinary  flat,  unbroken  ex- 
cept by  the  works  of  man,  extends,  in  a  direction  near- 
ly N.E.  and  S.W.,  a  distance  of  400  miles  along  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  and  is  on  the  average  about  100 
miles  in  width.  A  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of 
the  river  Khabur  with  the  Euphrates  to  that  of  the 
Lesser  Zab  with  the  Tigris  may  he  considered  to  mark 
its  northern  limits ;  the  eastern  boundary  is  the  Tigris 
itself;  the  southern  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  west  its 
boundary  is  somewhat  ill  defined,  and  in  fact  would 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  and  industry  de- 
voted to  the  regulation  of  the  waters  and  the  extension 
of  works  for  irrigation.  In  the  most  flourishing  times 
of  the  Chaldsean  empire  the  water  seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  alluvium,  a  canal 
having  been  cjit  along  the  edge  of  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion on  the  Arabian  side  throughout  its  entire  extent, 


running  at  an  average  distance  from  the  Euphrates  of 
about  30  mileF. 

2.  General  Character  of  Ike  Country. — The  general  as- 
pect of  the  country  is  thus  described  by  a  modem  tnv- 
eller,  who  well  contrasts  its  condition  now  with  the 
appearance  which  it  must  haVe  presented  in  ancient 
times.  **  In  former  days,"  he  says,  **the  vast  plains 
of  Babylon  were  nourished  by  a  complicated  system 
of  canals  and  water-counes,  which  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  like  a  net- work.  The  wants  of  a 
teeming  population  were  supplied  by  a  rich  soil,  not 
less  bountiful  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian 
Nile.  Like  islands  rising  from  a  golden  sea  of  waving 
com  stood  frequent  groves  of  palm-trees  and  pleasant 
gardens,  affording  to  the  idler  or  traveller  their  grate- 
ful and  highly-valued  shade.  Crowds  of  passengera 
hurried  along  the  dusty  roads  to  and  from  the  busy  city. 
The  land  was  rich  in  com  and  wine.  How  changed 
is  the  aspect  of  that  region  at  the  present  day !  Long 
lines  of  mounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the  courses  of  those 
main  arteries  which  formerly  diffused  life  and  vegeta- 
tion along  their  banks,  but  their  channels  are  now  be- 
reft of  moisture  and  choked  with  drifted  sand ;  the 
smaller  offshoots  are  wholly  effaced.  *  A  drought  is 
upon  her  waten*,'  says  the  prophet,  ^  and  they  shall  be 
dried  up  I'  All  that  remains  of  that  ancient  civiliza^ 
tion — that  'glory  of  kingdoms'  -  *the  praise  of  the 
whole  earth' — is  recognisable  in  the  numerous  mould- 
ering heaps  of  brick  and  rubbish  which  overspread  the 
surface  of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the  luxuriant  fields, 
the  groves,  and  gardens,  nothing  now  meets  the  eye 
but  an  arid  waste—the  dense  population  of  former 
times  is  vanished,  and  no  man  dwells  there"  (Loftus's 
ChcUdcBOj  p.  14, 15).  The  cause  of  the  change  is  to  be 
found  in  the  neglect  of  man.  '*  There  is  no  physical 
reason,"  the  same  writer  observes,  **why  Bab^-lonia 
should  not  he  as  beautiful  and  as  thickly  inhabited  as 
in  days  of  yore ;  a  little  care  and  labor  bestowed  on 
the  ancient  canals  would  again  restore  the  fertility  and 
population  which  it  originally  possessed."  Fhe  pros- 
perity and  fertility  of  the  country  depend  entirely  on 
the  regulation  of  the  waten.  Carefully  and  properly 
applied  and  husbanded,  they  aro  sufficient  to  make  the 
entire  plain  a  garden.  I^ft  to  themselves,  they  desert 
the  river  courses  to  accumulate  in  lakes  and  marshes, 
leaving  large  districts  waterless,  and  others  most 
scantily  supplied,  while  they  overwhelm  tracts  former- 
ly under  cultivation,  which  become  covered  with  a  for- 
est  of  reeds,  and  during  the  summer  heats  breed  a  pes- 
tilential miasma.  This  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  Babylonia  under  Turkish  rule ;  the  evil 
is  said  to  be  advancing,  and  the  whole  country'  threat- 
ens to  become  within  a  short  time  either  marsh  or  desert. 

3.  Divinom, — In  a  country  so  uniform  and  so  devoid 
of  natural  features  as  this,  political  divisions  could  be 
only  accidental  or  arbitrary.  Few  are  found  of  any 
importance.  The  true  Chaldna,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  is  always  in  the  geographers  a  distinct  region, 
being  the  portion  most  southerly  fhnn  Babylon,  lying 
chiefly  (if  not  solely)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphra^ 
tes  (Strabo,  xvi,  !,'§  6 ;  Ptolemy,  v,  20).  Bab^'lonia 
above  this  is  separated  into  two  districts,  called  re- 
spectively Amordacia  and  Auranitie,  The  former  is 
the  name  of  the  central  territory  round  Babylon  itself; 
the  latter  is  applied  to  the  regions  toward  the  north, 
where  Babylonia  bordere  on  Assyria  (Ptol.  v,  20). 

4.  Cities, — Babylonia  was  celebrated  at  all  times  for 
the  number  and  antiquity  of  its  cities.  **  Babel,  and 
Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar," 
are  tiie  first  towns  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Gen.  x, 
10).  The  **vast  number  of  great  cities"  which  the 
country  possessed  was  noted  by  Herodotus  (i,  178), 
and  the  whole  region  is,  in  fact,  studded  with  huge 
mounds,  each  mound  marking,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
site  of  a  considerable  town.  The  most  important  of 
those  which  have  been  identified  are  Borsippa  (now 
BirB^yimnid),  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim  {MotaUf),  Cutha 
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(AroAim),  CalnBh  (JVjfs-),  Erecb  (tTanhi),  Ur  (tfu-  towns  mftitioncd  in  (ha  iascriptiona.     Two  of  tbeie 

gkar),  Clillmail  (/Taimifia),  Lirsncha  (.Vtnierct).  I9  places — L'r  and  Bomtppa — are  al  particular  note.     Of 

{Hit),  Dnrsba  ^AU^hify,  bat  of  these  not  fullj,  Ibe  rest,  Erech,  Lanncha,  and  Calneb  were  in  earlv 

■nd  of  many  others  not  it  mil,  have  tbe  eiact  Bites  times  of  the  most  consequence,  while  Culba,  Sipp«i», 

been  determiaed,  al  the  Accad  of  Genesis  (x,  10);  lbs  and  Terodon  attuned  their  celalirity  at  a  compBTiUve- 

Teredon  of  AbjdsDiu  {Fmgm.  8);  AH,  SxJbta,  etc.,  I7  tvcmt  period.    (See  each  name  ia  its  place.) 
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6.  CcmaU. — These  c<mitHiiied  one  of  the  most  re- 
niArkiible  featarea  of  andent  Babylonia.  Three  prin- 
cipal canals  carried  off  the  iratera  of  the  Eaphrates  to- 
ward the  Tigrie,  aboce  Babylon.  These  were,  1.  The 
original  **  Royal  river/'  or  ilr-AfofcAa  of  Berosns,  which 
left  the  Euphrates  at  Perisabor  or  Anbar,  and  followed 
the  line  of  the  modem  SaUawyeh  canal,  passing  by 
Akkerkaf^  and  entering  the  Tigris  a  little  below  Bag- 
dad ;  2.  the  Nakr  Makha  of  the  Arabs,  which  branch- 
ed off  at  Ridhivaniyeh,  and  ran  across  to  the  site  of 
Selencia;  and,  3.  the  Nahr  Kuiha,  which,  starting 
from  the  Eaphrates  about  twelve  miles  above  Mosaib, 
passed  through  Cutha,  and  fell  into  the  Tigris  twenty 
miles  below  the  site  of  Seleucia.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  a  large  canal,  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  where  the  alluvial 
plain  commences,  skirted  the  deposit  on  the  west 
along  its  entire  extent,  and  HsU  into  the  Persian  Gulf 
at  the  head  of  the  Bubian  creek,  about  twenty  miles 
west  of  the  Shat  el-Arab ;  while  a  second  main  artery 
(the  Pallacofa)  of  Arrian)  branched  from  the  Euphrar 
tes  nearly  at  Mosaib,  and  ran  into  a  great  lake  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Borsippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the 
south-west  of  Babylon  were  irrigated.  From  these 
and  other  similar  channels  numerous  branches  were 
carried  out,  from  which  farther  cross  cuts  were  made, 
until  at  length  every  field  was  duly  supplied  with  the 
precious  fluid. 

6.  Sea  ofNedjffy  ChaldacM  Marshes^  etc, — Chaldea 
contains  one  natural  feature  deserving  of  special  de- 
scription— ^the  **  great  inland  firesh-water  sea  of  Ned- 
jef "  (Loftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of  water,  which  does 
not  owe  its  origin  to  the  inundations,  but  is  a  perma- 
nent lake  of  considerable  depth,  surrounded  by  cliffs 
of  a  reddish  sandstone  in  places  forty  feet  high,  ex- 
tends in  a  south-easterly  direction  a  distance  of  forty 
miles,  from  about  lat.  81°  63^  long.  44°,  to  lat.  81° 
26^,  long.  44°  85'.  Its  greatest  width  \b  thirty-five 
miles.  It  lies  thus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, f^om  which  it  is  distant  (at  the  nearest  point) 
about  twenty  mUes,  and  receives  from  it  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  which 
flows  through  it,  and  is  carried  back  to  the  Eaphrates 
at  Samava  by  a  natural  river  course  known  as  the 
Sliat  el-Atchan.  Above  and  below  the  sea  of  Nedjef, 
from  the  Birs-Nimrud  to  Kufa,  and  Arom  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  sea  to  Samava,  extend  the 
&mous  Chaldiean  marshes  (Strab.  xvi,  1,  §  12;  Arrian, 
Exp.  Al.  vii,  22),  where  Alexander  was  nearly  lost ;  but 
these  are  entirely  distinct  fi?om  the  sea  itself,  depend- 
ing on  the  state  of  the  Hindiyeh  canal,  and  disappear- 
ing altogether  when  that  is  effectually  closed. 

7.  Prm2ucfu>fu.>-The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
Chaldsan  soil  has  been  noticed  by  various  writers. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
wheat  grows  wild.  Berosns  noticed  this  production 
{Fragm.  1,  §  2),  and  also  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
barley,  sesame,  ochrys,  palms,  apples,  and  many  kinds 
of  shelled  fruit.  Herodotus  declared  (i,  193)  tiiat  grain 
commonly  returned  200-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occa- 
sionally dOO-fold.  Strabo  made  nearly  the  same  as- 
sertion (xvi,  1,  §  14) ;  and  Pliny  said  {Hi$t.  Nat.  xviii, 
17)  that  the  wheat  vras  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was 
good  keep  for  beasts.  The  palm  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation.  According  to 
Strabo  it  furnished  the  natives  with  bread,  wine,  vin- 
egar, honey,  porridge,  and  ropes ;  with  a  fuel  equal  to 
charcoal,  and  with  a  means  of  fattening  cattle  and 
sheep.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its  860  uses  (Strab. 
xvi,  1, 14).  Herodotus  says  (i,  193)  that  the  whole  of 
the  flat  country  was  planted  with  palms,  and  Ammia- 
nns  Marcellinus  (xxiv,  3)  observes  that  from  the  point 
reached  by  Julian's  army  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Qnlf  was  one  continuous  forest  of  verdure.  At  pres- 
ent palms  are  almost  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
riven,  and  even  there  they  do  not  grow  thickly  except 
about  the  villages  on  their  banks.     The  soil  is  rich, 


but  there  is  little  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsist- 
ing chiefly  upon  dates.  More  than  half  the  country 
is  left  dry  and  waste  from  tlie  want  of  a  proper  system 
of  irrigation,  while  the  remaining  half  is  to  a  great 
extent  covered  with  marshes,  owing  to  the  same  neg- 
lect. Thus  it  is  at  once  true  that  "  the  sea  has  come 
up  upon  Babylon,  and  she  is  covered  with  the  vraves 
thereof"  (Jer.  li,  42) ;  that  she  is  made  '*  a  possession 
for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water"  (Isa.  xlv,  28) ;  and 
also  that  "  a  drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  are 
dried  up"  (Jer.  1,  38),  that  she  is  **  wholly  desolate"— 
*'the  hJndermost  of  the  nations,  a  wilderness,  a  dry 
land,  and  a  desert"  (ib.  12, 13).  (See  Loftus's  ChcUdaa 
and  Siuiana ;  Layard's  JVm.  and  Bab,  ch.  xxi-xxiv ; 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i,  Essay  ix ;  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's Pester  m  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatie  Society^  vol. 
XV.) — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Babylonia. 

8.  Inhabitant*. — ^The  monuments  of  Babylonia  fur- 
nish abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  Hamitic  race 
held  possession  of  that  coontry  in  the  earliest  times, 
and  continued  to  be  a  powerful  element  in  the  popula- 
tion down  to  a  period  ver}'  little  preceding  the  acces- 
sion of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  most  ancient  historical 
records  found  in  the  country,  and  many  of  the  relig- 
ious and  scientific  documents,  are  written  in  a  lan- 
guage which  belongs  to  the  AUophyllian  family,  pre- 
senting afi&nities  with  the  dialects  of  Africa  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  those  of  High  Asia  on  the  other.  The 
people  by  whom  this  language  was  spoken,  whose 
principal  tribe  was  the  Akkad  (Accad,  Gen.  x,  10), 
may  be  regarded  as  represented  by  the  Chaldeeans  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Kasdim  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  This 
race  seems  to  have  gradually  developed  the  type  of 
language  known  as  Shemitism,  which  became  in  course 
of  time  the  general  language  of  the  country ;  still, 
however,  as  a  priest-caste,  a  portion  of  the  Akkad  pre- 
served their  ancient  tongue,  and  formed  the  learned 
and  scientific  Chaldaeans  of  later  times  (Rawlinson, 
Berodotus,  i,  533).  Their  language  was  the  language 
of  science  in  those  countries ;  and  the  Chaldseans  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  es« 
pecially  astronomy.  See  CHALDiSAN  Philosophy. 
The  scientific  tablets  discovered  at  Nineveh  are  all  in 
this  dialect.  These  facts  throw  new  and  clear  light 
on  the  many  allusions  to  the  Chaldsean  wise  men  in 
the  Bible  (Dan.  i,  4;  ii,  2;  iv,  7;  Ezek.  xxiii,  14). 
The  influence  and  power  of  the  Cbaldasans  rapidly  in- 
creased, so  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century 
B.C.  they  became  the  dominant  race  in  Babylonia, 
and  gave  that  kingdom  their  name  (2  Chron.  xxxvi, 
17 ;  Dan.  ix,  1).  During  the  eighth  centur}-  B.G.  a 
number  of  them  emigrated  from  their  native  plains, 
and  settled  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  This  is  pos- 
sibly the  true  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Chaldseans  in  that  region,  as  noted  by  many  ancient 
writen  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iv,  8,  4;  Strabo,  xii;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.  XaXiaia);  and  this,  too,  shows  why  Gesenius 
and  other  recent  authon  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
Chaldaeans  of  Babylonia  were  a  colony  from  the*  north- 
em  mountains,  settled  in  that  country  by  one  of  the 
later  Assyrian  monarchs.  (See  Rawlinson,  Five  Great 
Monarckiet,  Lond.  1864  sq. ;  Ditmar,  Vaferkmd  d.  ChaU 
doer,  Berlin,  1786;  Palmblad,  De  rebta  Babglonicit, 
Upsal.  1820 ;  Bochart,  Geography.}— KitU),  s.  v.  See 
Chaldees. 

Chaldee'an.    See  Chaldeans  ;  Chaldees. 

ChaldsBan  Philosophy.  Bitter  (History  of 
Philosophy^  bk.  ii,  ch.  i)  remarks  that  he  passes  over 
the  philosophy  of  the  Chaldaeans  without  special  no- 
tice ;  both  **  because  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  Bero- 
sus,  and  Sanchoniatho  are  not  free  ftx>m  suspicion  as 
to  genuineness  and  antiquity,  and  also  because  the 
ideas  and  conceptions  prevailing  in  them  are  of  little 
value  philosophically."  Beard,  in  ditto's  Cyclopadia 
(s.  V.  Philosophy),  remarks,  nevertheless,  that  the  sub- 
ject  is  **  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  Bible,  in  con' 
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seqaence  of  the  general  and  decided  inflaence  which  the 
Babylonian  philosophy  exerted  on  the  opinions  and 
manner  of  thinking  of  the  Israelites  during  their  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon,  as  the  Rabbins  themselves  admit,  in 
alleging  that  the  names  of  the  angels  and  of  the  months 
were  derived  by  the  house  of  Israel  from  Babylon  (Ro$h 
Hcuhanahj  p.  66).  See  Captivity.  The  system  of 
opinion  and  manner  of  thinking  which  the  captives 
met  with  in  Babylon  was  made  up  of  elements  whose 
birthplace  was  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  which 
appear  to  have  found  in  Babylon  a  not  uncongenial 
soil,  where  they  grew  and  coalesced  into  one  general 
e3'Btem.  Of  these  elements  the  two  principal  were  the 
Clialdsan  and  the  Medo-Persian  or  Zoroastrian. 

"The  former  of  these,  which  alone  we  shall  here  con- 
sider, seems  to  have  originated  in  the  cultivation  of 
astronomy  (q.  v.),  a  science  very  early  pursued  under 
the  clear  sky  of  Babylonia,  although  generally  cor- 
mpted  with  a  mixture  of  astrology  (q.  v.).  Light  nat- 
urally «ame  to-  be  regarded  as  a  divine  principle,  and 
the  heavenly*  bodies  were  worshipped  as  the  residence 
or  impersonation  of  Deity.  This  soon  diverged  into 
polytheism,  as  the  celestial  luminaries  were  assigned 
to  separate  powers  of  Nature.  See  Idolatry.  An 
observation  of  the  utronomical  phenomena  led  not 
only  to  the  formation  of  horoscopes  with  a  view  to  di- 
vining the  future,  but  it  likewise  induced  a  belief  in 
certain  intermediate  powers,  which  were  supposed  (as 
by  the  now  discovered  bond  of  gravitation)  to  link  all 
bodies  together,  and  whose  presence  was  made  to  fill 
the  void  between  them  and  the  invisible  Being  at  the 
centre.  Thus  arose  the  emanation  theory,  which  flp;- 
ures  so  conspicuously  in  the  Cabbala  (q.  v.)  and  in 
Gnosticism  (q.  v.).  These  intermediate  or  derived 
existences  were  invested  with  intelligence,  and  form- 
ed again  a  link  between  spirit  and  matter,  giving  rise 
to  a  whole  world  of  deemoiu  (q.  ▼.),  of  various  charac- 
ters and  capacities.  To  guard  against  the  malignant 
influence  of  some  of  these,  talismans  (q.  v.)  were  used, 
and  the  arts  of  sorcery  (q.  v.)  were  resorted  to.  See 
Cbaldees. 

"  The  fragments  of  Berosus,  preserved  by  Ensebius 
and  Josephns,  and  to  be  found  in  Scaliger  {De  Emen- 
dat,  TVmp.),  and  more  fully  in  Fabricius  {BU>,  Gr.  xiv, 
176),  afford  some  information  on  the  subject  of  Chal- 
daean  philosophy.  Berosus  was  a  priest  of  the  god 
Baal,  at  Babylon,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  Talmud  and  other  works  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins 
may  also  be  advantageously  consulted,  together  with 
the  following  authorities :  Euseb.  Prirp,  Evang,  ix,  10 ; 
Philo^  De  Mig.  Mtm. ;  Selden,  De  Dm  Syr  it,  Prolog.  3 ; 
Stanley*8  History  of  Oriental  PhUoeopky;  Rosenroth, 
Cabbala  denudata  (t  1,. SolUb.  1677,  t.  2) ;  '  Liber  Jo- 
han.  restitutus*  (Francof.  1684) ;  Kleuker,  EmanatioM' 
lehre  bei  den  KaJbhaUtten  (Riga,  1786) ;  Molitor,  Phi- 
haophie  der  GeachicfUe  (1827-8) ;  Hartmann,  Verhinduny 
detA.T.mitdem  Neuen.  (1831);  Fritz,  Ketzer-Lexihon 
(1838) ;  Brucker,  Hitt,  Crit.  PhU.;  Nork,  Veryleichende 
Mytho6)yie  (Lps.  1836)."     See  Maoi. 

Chaldeans,  or  CHALDiSAK  Christians,  a  name 
by  which  the  Nestorians  (q,  v.)  call  themselves.  More 
commonly  it  is  used  to  designate  that  portion  of  the 
Nestorians  who  have  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope. 

The  writings  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Odessa,  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  school  of  Odessa,  disseminated  the  Nesto- 
rian  doctrines  in  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
other  Eastern  countries  in  the  6th  century.  The  ad- 
herents of  these  doctrines  received  from  the  orthodox 
party  the  name  of  Nestorians,  while  they  chose  for 
themselves  that  of  Chaldean  Christians.  Thus  separ- 
ated from  co-operation  with  the  Western  Church,  and 
the  breach  being  subsequently  widened  b}'  the  schiflm 
of  the  Greek  Church,  they  formed  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, and  established  an  ecclesiastical  system  of  their 
own,  having  at  its  head  Ctesiphon,  patriarch  of  Seleu- 
cia.     After  the  Council  of  Florence  (q.  y.)  had  to  some 


extent  reunited  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  a  largt 
number  of  Nestorians  returned  to  them.  Timotheus, 
archbishop  of  the  Nestorians  of  Cyprus,  among  others, 
abjured  Nestorianism,  and  was  received  into  the  Bo- 
man  Church  in  virtue  of  a  bull  of  Pope  Eugene  IV 
(1446),  which  bull  also  decided  that  the  name  of  Nes- 
torians should  no  longer  he  applied  to  the  Chaldean 
Christians.  After  this,  partial  accessions  of  Nestori- 
ans to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  took  place  fronv 
time  to  time ;  a  number  of  them  joined  it  during  the 
reign  of  Pope  Julius  III  (1662),  when  Sind,  patriarch 
of  the  Nestorians  of  Mosul,  asked  and  obtained  the  rat- 
ification of  his  election  by  the  Pope.  This  union  was 
continued  by  the  patriarch  Elias,  who,  in  1616,  assem- 
bled a  synod  at  Amid,  where  the  patriarch,  together 
with  five  archbishops  and  one  bishop,  endorsed  the  Ro* 
man  Catholic  Confession  of  Faith,  and  declared  in  fa- 
vor of  union  with  Rome.  Yet  separations  occurred 
from  time  to  time.  Under  Pope  Innocent  IX  a  large 
number  of  Nestorians  joined  the  Roman  Church,  and 
he  gave  them,  as  well  as  to  all  Chaldean  Christians,  a 
patriarch  in  tiie  person  of  Joseph  I,  who  made  his  resi- 
dence at  Amid,  usually  called  Diarbekir.  From  this 
time  forward  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Chaldaea  have 
had  a  patriarch  of  their  own,  bearing  the  title  of  patri- 
arch of  Babylon,  and  residing  at  Bagdad.  They  also 
preserve  a  ritual  of  their  own  in  the  Chaldaic  lan- 
guage. Besides  the  patriarch,  the  Chaldeans  have 
archbishops  at  Amadie  and  Seleucia  in  Asiatic  Tuike}*, 
four  bishops  in  Turkey,  and  two  in  Persia.  "This 
sect  is  accessible  through  the  missions  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  at  Oroomiah  and  Diarbekir,  but  principally 
through  the  station  at  Mosul,  where  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  Church  are  converted  Chaldeans. 
Recently,  through  papal  intrigues  with  the  pasha,  the 
large  Chaldean  village  of  Telkeif  has  been  closed  to 
missionar}'  efforts,  and  even  Protestants  who  own  prop- 
erty there  have  been  forbidden  to  visit  it  But  such  a 
state  of  things  cannot  last,  and  we  may  hope  soon  to 
hear  that  such  measures  have  redounded,  as  they  al- 
ways do,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  truth"  (Newcomb, 
Cyclop.  ofMiasionSj  248). — Wetzer  und  Welte,  KinAen- 
kxikon ;  Schem,  Year-booh  for  1869,  p.  88 ;  Assemani, 
Bibliotk,  Orient,  t.  i,  p.  203-261,  643-649;  ii,  p.  467; 
iii,  part  ii,  p.  412;  Guriel  (a  Chaldsan  priest),  Elemei^ 
ia  linywe  Chaldauxe  guibue  accedtt  series  Patriarehaivm 
Chaldaorum  (Rome,  1860);  Awruds  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  (1846) ;  Perkins,  Eight  Years  among  the  Nes- 
torian  Christians  (N.  Y.  1843).     See  Nestorians. 

Chaldee  Language  is  the  name  by  which  the 
elder  or  Eastern  form  of  the  Aramaic  idiom  is  general- 
ly distinguished  (see  the  Introd.  to  Winer's  Chald, 
Gramm.  2d  ed.  tr.  by  Prof.  Hackett,  N.  Y.  1861,  p.  9 
sq.).  Whether  there  is  any  authority  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  applying  this  designation  to  the  Aramaic 
language  is  a  question  which  depends  on  the  sense  in 
which  the  expression  **  tongue  of  the  Chaldees,"  in 
Dan.  i,  4,  is  to  be  taken,  and  which  involves  such 
important  historical  points  that  it  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  article  (see  Hengstenberg,  Attthentie 
des  Damelf  p.  810).  Another  preliminary  question  is, 
whether  there  is  any  propriety  in  the  common  defini- 
tion of  the  Chaldee  language  as  the  Eastern,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  Babylonian  dialect — or,  indeed,  even  as  a 
dialect  at  all — of  the  Aramaic.  Hupfeld  strenuously 
maintains  the  negative  of  all  these  propositions  in  the 
Theologische  StwSen  for  1830,  p.  290  sq.  Avoiding 
these  debatable  points,  however,  we  apply  the  name 
Chaldee  language  to  that  Aramaic  idiom  which,  in 
our  present  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  employed 
in  the  passages  of  Daniel,  from  ii,  4,  to  vii,  28;  in 
Ezra,  fbom  iv,  8,  to  vi,  18,  and  vii,  from  12  to  26 ;  in 
Gen.  xxxi,  47 ;  and  in  Jer.  x,  11 ;  as  also  to  that  in 
which  several  translations  and  pnrapbrases  of  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  so-called  Targums,  are  writ- 
ten. The  language  is  thus  distinguished,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  documents  in  which  it  is  employed,  into 
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Biblical  and  Targnmical  Ghaldee.  Winer,  however, 
regarding  linguiatical  characteristics  chiefly,  distin- 
giSshes  three  grades  of  its  parity :  the  langaage,  as 
foand  in  the  Targnm  of  Onkeloe,  as  most  free  flrom 
Hebraisms ;  tlie  Biblical  Clialdee,  which,  as  it  frequent- 
ly intermixes  certain  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  (as  the 
n  of  the  article,  the  plural  ending  D~r-,  the  dual  form, 
and  the  conjugation  Hapkal),  ranks  below  the  first 
class;  and  the  idiom  of  the  other  Targums,  which  not 
only  abounds  with  foreign  words,  but  possesses  sever- 
al peculiar  formations  bordering  on  those  of  the  Syr- 
iac  and  of  Rabbinical  Hebrew.  See  Tabocm.  The 
language  of  the  Talmud  is  also  usually  called  Chaldee ; 
and,  if  we  except  the  Mishnah  (which  is  written  in  an 
idiom  not  so  very  far  removed  from  Biblical  Hebrew, 
with  a  tincture  of  Chaldee),  it  is  truo  of  the  Gemaras 
that  they  are  written  in  such  very  corrupt  Chaldee  that 
their  idiom  is  more  properly  designated  as  the  Tal- 
mndical  dialect.     See  Talmud. 

Under  the  article  ARAMiCAif  Language  have  been 
noticed  those  several  features  which  the  Chaldee  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  the  Syriac ;  and  it  now  remains 
to  define  those,  certainly  not  marked,  characteristics 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  IL  These  are — ^the 
predominance  of  the  a  sound  where  the  Syriac  has  o ; 
the  avoidance  of  diphthongs  and  of  otiant  letters ;  the 
use  of  dagesh-forte ;  the  regular  accentuation  of  the 
last  syllable ;  and  the  formation  of  the  infinitives,  ex- 
cept in  Peed,  without  the  preformative  S.     The  mode 

of  writing  is  also  much  less  deftcHve  than  in  SjTiac. — 
Kitto,  s.  v. 

WorlLS  'auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  Chaldee :  — 
Grammars  :  Cellarius,  Grammat.  Ling.  Chald,  (Cizae, 
1694) ;  Opitz,  Ckaldaismus  Targum.  Talmud,  Rabbin. 
(Kiel,  1696);  Hegelmaier,  Chaldaimd  Biblki  fimdor 
menta  (Tab.  1770) ;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Grammatica  Choi- 
daica  (Getting.  1771) ;  Hexel,  Anwdsung  zum  Chaid. 
(Lemgo,  1787) ;  Schroeder,  InstUtU.  ad  Chaldtiam.  Bib- 
Hcum  (1787,1810);  Wittich,  GnmdMOge  d.  hlhl.  u.  targ. 
ChaldaUmus  (Leipzig,  1824);  Hirzel,  Da  Chaldaismi 
hibUci  orig,  et  caict,  criiica  (Lips.  1830) ;  Dietrich,  De 
sermomU  Ckaldaici  proprieiate  f  Longfield,  Introduction 
to  Ckaidoe  (Lond.  1859) ;  Riggs,  Mamnal  of  Chald  Lan- 
guage (N.  Y.  1858);  Guriel  (aChaldnan  priest),  El^- 
men'a  Ungum  Chaldaicce  (Rome,  1860) ;  FOrst,  Lehrge- 
btiude  der  aram.  Idiome  (Leipz.  1886).  The  best  man- 
ual is  Winer's  Grammatik  (Lpz.  1824),  2d  ed.  transla- 
ted by  Professor  Hackctt,  Grammar  of  the  Chaldee 
Language  as  contained  in  the  Bible  and  Targums  (N.  Y. 
1851).  The  most  complete  Lexicon  is  Buxtorf's 
Lexicon  Chaldico4almudico-rabbmicum  (Basil,  1639 ;  a 
new  ed.  by  Fische  and  Gelbe  is  announced,  Lpz.  1866 
sq.,  4to).  There  are  also  Landan*s  i2a66tnifc&-aramd- 
iteh^deutsches  Worterb.  (Prague,  1819-24),  new  ed.  by 
Speriing  (Lemberg,  1857);  Levy,  Chald.  WMerbuch 
(Lpz.  1866,  sq.).  The  Biblical  Chaldee  words  are  con- 
tained in  the  Heb.  lexicons.  Chrestoscathibs  have 
been  edited  by  Bauer  (Norimb.  1792) ;  J.  Jahn  (Wien, 
1800) ;  Grimm  (Lemgo,  1801) ;  Winer,  Chald.  Leeebuch 
a.  d.  Targumim,  m.  Anmerk.  u.  Wortregieter  (Leipzig, 
1825);  P.  Ewald,  ''Pirhe  Aboth,"  iibera.  u.  erkldrt 
nebet  punctirtem  Texte  u.  Wbrtregitter  (Eriang.  1825) ; 
Petermann  (Berol.  1840).  The  Biblical  Chaldee  U 
contained  in  the  Hob.  Bible. 

Chaldee  Paraphrases.    See  Targums. 

Chal'dees  (or  ''Chaldeans,"  Hebrew  Kaedim', 
0'»'nr?,  Sept.  XaXBaXoi,  Chald.  'pK^b?,  or  Kl^^b?) 
appear  in  Scripture,  until  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  as 
the  people  of  the  country  which  has  Babylon  for  its 
capital  (2  Rings  xxv ;  Isa.  xiii,  19 ;  xxtii,  18 ;  comp. 
laa.  xlviii,  14;  Jer.  xxi,  4;  xxxii,  2  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxii, 
15,  etc.),  and  which  is  itself  termed  Shinar  C^r3^) ; 
but  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  while  this  meaning  is  still 
found  (v,  30,  and  ix,  1),  a  new  sense  shows  itself.  The 
Chaldsans  are  there  classed  with  the  magicians  and 


astronomers,  and  evidently  form  a  sort  of  priest  class,- 
who  have  a  peculiar  *'  tongue"  and  **  learning"  (i,  4), 
and  are  consulted  by  the  king  on  religious  subjects. 
The  same  variety  appears  in  profane  writers.  Be- 
rosus,  the  native  historian,  himself  a  Chaldssan  in  the 
narrower  sense  (Tatian,  Or.  adv.  Gr.  58),  uses  the  term 
only  in  the  wider  sense,  while  Herodotus,  Diodorus, 
Strabo,  and  the  later  writers  almost  universally  em- 
ploy it  to  signify  a  sect  or  portion  of  the  people  whom 
they  regard  either  as  priests  or  as  philosophers.  With 
this  view,  however,  is  joined  another,  namely,  that  the 
Cbaldaans  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  part  of 
Babylonia,  viz.  the  country  bordering  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  on  Arabia  (Strab.  xvi,  1,  §  6 ;  Ptol.  v,  20,  8). 
See  Babylonia. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  Chaldeans  (Kaldai  or  Kaldi) 
were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  of  the  many 
Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  alluvial  plain 
known  afterwards  as  Chaldiea  or  Babylonia.  Their 
special  seat  was  probably  that  southern  portion  of  tho 
country  which  is  found  to  have  so  late  retained  the 
name  of  Chaldea.  Here  was  Ur  "  of  the  Chaldees," 
the  modem  Mngheir,  which  lies  south  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, near  its  junction  with  the  Shat  el-Hie.  Hence 
would  readily  come  those  "  three  bands  of  Chaldsans" 
who  were  instruments,  simnltaneously  with  the  Sabe- 
ans,  in  the  affliction  of  Job  (i,  15-17).  In  process  of 
time,  as  the  Kaldi  grew  in  power,  their  name  grad- 
ually prevailed  over  that  of  the  other  tribes  inhabiting 
the  country,  and  by  the  pra  of  the  Jewish  Captivity  it 
had  begun  to  be  used  generally  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Babylonia.  We  may  suspect  that  when  the  name 
is  applied  by  Berosus  to  the  dynasties  which  preceded 
the  Assyrian,  it  is  by  way  of  prolrpsit.  The  dynasty 
of  Nabopolassar,  however,  was  (it  is  probable)  really 
Chaldasan,  and  this  greatly  helped  to  establish  the 
wider  use  of  the  appellation.  It  had  thus  come  by 
this  time  to  have  two  senses,  both  ethnic ;  in  the  one 
it  was  the  special  appellative  of  a  particular  race,  to 
whom  it  had  belonged  from  the  remotest  times ;  in  the 
other  it  designated  the  nation  at  large  in  which  this 
race  was  predominant. — Smith,  s.  v.  Probably  it  was 
a  branch  of  the  same  people  that  are  spoken  of  in 
Greek  writers  as  an  uncultivated  tribe  of  mountain- 
eers, on  the  Cardnchian  mountains,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Armenia,  whom  Xenophon  describes  as  brave 
and  fond  of  freedom  {Qfrop.  i,  81 ;  Anab.  iv,  8, 4,  7,  8, 
25).  In  Hab.  1, 6-10,  the  Chaldteans  are  spoken  of  in 
corresponding  terms.  The  circumstance,  moreover, 
that  a  Sbemitic  dialect  is  found  to  have  prevailed  in 
Babylon,  corroborates  the  idea  that  the  Chaldasana 
were  of  a  mixed  character.     Soe  Chald^a. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  the  Chaldees  is  found  among  the 
four  **  thrones"  spoken  of  by  Daniel  (vii,  8  sq.),  and  is 
set  forth  under  the  symbol  of  a  lion  having  eagles' 
wings.  The  government  was  despotic,  and  the  will  of 
the  monarch,  who  bora  the  title  of  "king  of  kings" 
(Dan.  ii,  87),  was  supreme  law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dan. 
iii,  12 ;  xiv,  28.  The  kings  lived  inaccessible  to  their 
subjects  in  a  well-guarded  palace,  denominated,  as  with 
the  ancient  Persians  (Xenoph.  Cgrop,  1),  **  the  gate  of 
the  king"  (Dan.  ii,  49,  compared  with  Esther  ii,  19,  21, 
and  iii,  2).  The  number  of  court  and  state  servants 
was  not  small ;  in  Dan.  vi,  1,  Darius  is  said  to  have 
set  over  the  whole  kingdom  no  fewer  than  "  a  hundred 
and  twenty  princes."  The  chief  officers  appear  to 
iiave  been  a  sort  of  **  mayor  of  the  palace,"  or  prime 
minister,  to  which  high  office  Daniel  was  appointed 
(Dan.  ii,  49),  "a  master  of  the  eunuchs"  (Dan.  i,  8),  **a 
captain  of  the  king's  guard"  (Dan.  ii,  14),  and  "  a  mas- 
ter of  the  magicianfi,"  or  president  of  the  magi  (Dan. 
iv,  9).  Distinct,  probably,  from  the  foregoing,  was  the 
class  termed  (Dan.  iii,  24, 27)  **the  king*8  counsellors," 
who  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  "privy  council," 
or  even  "cabinet,"  for  advising  the  monarch  and  gov- 
erning the  kingdom.  The  entire  empire  was  divided 
into  several  provinces  (Dan.  ii,  48 ;  lU,  1),  presided 
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over  by  officers  of  various  ranks.  An  enumeration  of 
several  kinds  may  be  found  in  Dan.  iii,  2,  3.  The 
head  officers,  who  united  in  themselves  the  highest 
civil  and  military  power,  were  denominated  &*^3JiD, 
"rulers"  (Jer.  li,  28,  28,  67),  or  T'3B'itf^n«,  "pres- 
idents" (Dan.  VI,  2);  those  who  presided  over  single 
provinces  or  districts  bore  the  title  of  ^^".00,  "  govern- 
ors" (Hagg.  i,  1 ;  U,  2 ;  in  Chald.  KtJjnO).  The  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  was  rigorous  and  cruel, 
will  being  subsUtnted  for  law,  and  human  life  and  hu- 
man suffering  being  totally  disregarded.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan.  ii,  5)  declares  to  the  college  of  the  magi : 
**  If  ye  will  not  make  known  unto  me  the  dream,  with 
the  interpretation  thereof,  ye  shall  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  your  houses  shall  be  made  a  dung-hill"  (see  also 
Dan.  iii,  19;  vi,  8;  Jcr.  xxix,  22).  The  religion  of 
the  Ohaldees  was,  as  with  the  ancient  Arabians  and 
Syrians,  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  plan- 
ets Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Venus  were  honored  as  Bel, 
Nebo,  and  Meni,  besides  Saturn  and  Mars  (Gesenius, 
Jeta,  ii,  332  sq.).  The  language  spoken  in  Babylon 
was  what  is  designated  Chaldee,  which  is  Shemitic  in 
its  origin,  belonging  to  the  Aramaic  branch. — Kitto,  s. 
V.     See  Ghaldeb  Lanoitaos. 

3.  That  the  KcUdi  proper,  however,  were  a  Gushite 
race,  is  proved  by  the  renoains  of  their  language,  which 
closely  resembles  the  Galla  or  ancient  language  of 
Ethiopia.  Now  it  appears  by  the  inscriptions  that 
while  both  in  Assyria  and  in  later  Babylonia  the  She- 
mitic type  of  speech  prevailed  for  civil  purposes,  the  an- 
cient Gushite  dialect  was  retained,  as  a  learned  lan- 
guage, for  scientific  and  religious  literature.  This  is 
no  doubt  the  "  learning"  and  the  **  tongue"  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (i,  4).  It  be- 
came gradually  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  who  were  Shemitized  by  means  (chiefly)  of  As- 
syrian influence.  But  it  was  the  Ghaldsan  learning, 
in  the  old  GhaldaBan  or  Gushite  language.  Hence  idl 
who  studied  it,  whatever  their  origin  or  race,  were,  on 
account  of  their  knowledge,  termed  Ghaldssans.  In 
this  sense  Daniel  himself,  the  **  master  of  the  Ghal- 
daeans"  (Dan.  v,  11),  would  no  doubt  have  been  reck- 
oned among  them ;  and  so  we  find  Seleucus,  a  Greek, 
called  a  Ghaldasan  by  Strabo  (xvi,  1,  §  6)..  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Ghaldaans  at  any  time  were  all 
priests,  though  no  doubt  priests  were  required  to  be 
Ghaldsans.  They  were  really  the  learned  class,  who 
by  their  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  science  had 
become  its  depositaries.  They  were  priests,  magi- 
cians, or  astronomers,  as  their  preference  for  one  or 
other  of  those  occupations  inclined  them ;  and  in  the 
last  of  the  three  capacities  they  probably  effected  dis- 
coveries of  great  importance. 

According  to  Strabo,  who  well  distinguishes  (xvi,  1, 
§  6)  between  the  learned  Ghaldseans  and  the  mere  race 
descended  from  the  ancient  Kaldi,  which  continued  to 
predominate  in  the  country  bordering  upon  Arabia  and 
the  Gulf,  there  were  two  chief  seats  of  Ghaldiean  learn- 
ing, Borsippa,  and  Ur  or  OrchoS.  To  these  we  may 
add  from  Pliny  (^.  N,  vi,  26)  two  others,  Babylon, 
and  Sippara  or  Sepbarvaim.  The  Ghald»an8  (it  would 
appear)  congregated  into  bodies,  forming  what  we  may 
perhaps  call  universities,  and  pursuing  the  studies  in 
which  they  engaged  together.  They  probably  mixed 
up  to  some  extent  astrology  with  their  astronomy, 
even  in  the  earlier  times,  but  they  certainly  made 
great  advances  in  iiatronomical  science,  to  which  their 
serene  sky,  transparent  atmosphere,  and  regular  hori- 
zon specially  invited  them.  The  observations,  cover- 
ing a  space  of  1903  years,  which  Gallisthenes  sent  to 
Aristotle  from  Babylon  {Smplic,  ad  Arisi.de  Cod.  ii,  p. 
123),  indicate  at  once  the  antiquity  of  such  knowledge 
in  the  country,  and  the  care  with  which  it  liad  been 
preserved  by  the  learned  class.  In  later  times  they 
seem  certainly  to  have  degenerated  into  mere  fortune- 
tellers (Gicero,  de  Div,  i,  1;  Anl.  Gell.  i,  9;  Juv.  vi, 
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562 ;  X,  94,  etc.) ;  but  this  reproach  is  not  justly  levelled 
against  the  Ghaldnans  of  the  empire,  and  indeed  it 
was  but  partially  deserved  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus (see  Strabo,  xvi,  1,  §  6).  Josephus,  however, 
uses  the  word  in  this  sense  {War^  ii,  7, 38).— Smithy 
s.  V. 

Upon  the  walls  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces  are  rep- 
resentations  of  various 
magi,  all  distinguished  by 
a  peculiarity  of  dress.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  class  to  which 
they  respectively  belong, 
but  there  is  one  (Botta,  pi. 
xliii)  who  may  be  particu- 
larized as  a  diviner,  and 
probably  of  the  Gbald»an 
race,  for  his  person  is 
much  thinner,  and  his  fear 
tures  are  more  delicate 
than  are  those  of  the  other 
attendants  of  the  court,  in- 
dicating a  different  order 
of  occupations,  and  an  ex- 
emption from  the  ruder 
and  more  active  employ- 
ments of  life. — Fairbaim, 
s.  V.     See  Diviner. 

Chalice  (Lat.  calix\  the  cup  in  which  the  wine  of 
the  Eucharist  is  administered.  At  first,  when  the 
Ghristians  were  poor,  the  cups  were  of  common  mate- 
rials ;  but  when  they  grew  rich,  the  cups  were  of  the 
most  costly  materials  they  could  afford,  such  as  onyx, 
sardonyx,  silver,  and  gold.  The  chalices  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  greater,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  wine, 
and  &e  less,  called  mimtteriales,  because  the  priests 
deliver  the  wine  to  be  drunk  out  of  them.— Bingham, 
Ori^.  EccUs.  bk.  \iii,  ch.  vi,  §  21 ;  Doughteus,  de  Co- 
lic, EucKar.  Vet.  (Helmst.  1726);  Siegel,  AUerthumer, 
1,  61. 

Chalk.  The  Heb.  "T^l,  gir,  thus  rendered  in  Isa. 
xxvii,  9,  properly  denotes  lime.  To  make  the  stones 
of  the  Hebrew  altars  like  lime-stones  is  to  crumble  and 
destroy  them.     See  Lime. 

Challah.    See  Talmvd. 

Challamiah.    Sec  Flint. 

Challamuth.    See  Pubslaik. 

Challenge.    See  Single  Gombat. 

Challoner,  Richard,  an  English  Romanist,  was 
bom  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  Sept.  29, 1691.  His  parents 
were  Protestants,  but  he  was  led  over  to  Rome  by  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Gother,  a  Romish  chaplain  at  Warworth, 
Northamptonshire.  In  1704  he  went  to  the  English 
college  in  the  University  of  Douay,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  poetry,  afterwards  of  rhetoric,  in 
1713  of  philosophy,  and  in  1718  of  divinity.  In  1720 
he  became  vice-president  of  his  college,  and  ten  years 
afterwards  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England.  He 
now  commenced  a  series  of  controversial  works,  among 
which  was  a  reply  to  Gonyers  Middleton's  LtUer/rom 
Borne.  In  1741  he  was  made  titular  bishop  of  London 
and  Salisbury,  and  vicar  apostolic.  He  was  accused 
of  acting  against  the  anti-papal  law  of  William  III, 
but  was  acquitted.  In  1780  he  was  again  in  danger 
from  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots.  He  died  in  1781. 
See  Barnard,  Dfe  of  Richard  ChaOoner  (Lond.  1784, 
8vo).  Among  hia  writings  are,  1.  The  Catholic  Ckri$- 
Han  itutructed  in  the  Sacraments,  Sacrifices^  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Ckuich  (against  Middleton's  Conformity 
between  Popery  and  Payatiism)  :-^2.  Britannia  Sancta 
(Memoirs  of  British  Saints,  1746,  2  vols.  4to) :— 8.  A 
Caveat  against  Methodism^  etc. — Gorton,  Bioy.  DicHot^ 
ary,  s.  v. ;  AWihonGj  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  861. 

Chalmera,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  eminent  alike 
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as  preacher,  pbilanthropist,  and  philosopher,  was  horn 
in  Anstnither,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  March  17, 1780. 
He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  ancient  University 
of  St.  Andrew's.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  phys- 
ical science,  especially  to  astronomy,  in  which  he  be- 
came a  proficient.  In  May,  1803,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  Kilmany,  in  Fifeshire.  During  his  first 
years  of  service  there  he  gave  himself  more  to  science 
than  to  pastoral  daties,  and  published  his  first  impor- 
tant work,  the  Inqmry  tnlo  the  Extent  and  Stability  of 
NatUmcd  Iletourcet,  in  which  two  points  are  especially 
prominent — an  intense  dislike  of  the  spirit  of  trade, 
and  a  homing  military  ardor.  About  1809  he  was 
engaged  to  write  the  article  on  Christianity  for  the 
E£i£urgh  Encjfdopadla.  In  prosecuting  the  studies 
necessary  for  tins  article,  he  began  to  perceive  that 
there  was  something  in  Christianity  which  be  had 
never  yet  comprehended.  The  reflections  to  which  a 
severe  illness  gave  rise  completed  his  *'  conversion," 
and  on  his  recoveiy  he  began  to  confess  publicly  his 
previous  blindness,  and  to  preach  Christ  crucified.  In 
1815  he  was  invited  by  the  town  council  of  Glasgow 
to  take  charge  of  the  Tron  Church  and  parish  in  that 
city.  It  was  here,  perhaps,  that  the  highest  triumplis 
of  Ills  eloquence  were  achieved.  In  1823  he  was  trans- 
ierred  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
si^  of  St  Andrew's.  The  ethical  class-room,  which 
had  before  presented  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
benches,  was  soon  crowded  with  classes  of  enthusiasUo 
students.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  to  the  cliair  of 
theology  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh — the  summit  of 
ecclesiastical  elevation  and  influence  in  the  National 
EstabllshmenL  In  this  post  he  continued  to  labor  un- 
til the  disruption  of  the  Establishment.  See  Fbbe 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  May,  1843»  the  pride  and 
power  of  the  ancient  Church — ^four  hundred  ministers, 
with  Chalmers  at  their  head — departsd  from  her,  and 
organized  the  first  ^*  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Chnrch  of  Scotland,"  over  which  he  presided.  "  With 
the  stupendous  exertions  tliat  were  then  put  forth  to 
erect  churches,  manses,  school-houses,  and  colleges ; 
to  send  missions  to  Jews  and  heathen,  and  to  set  on 
foot  all  the  machinery  of  an  efficient  Church ;  with 
the  amAzing  labors  of  Chalmers,  who  travelled  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  ScotUnd,  breathing  his  own 
burning  spirit  into  every  class,  while  he  seemed,  like 
the  ea^le,  to  have  renewed  his  youth ;  and  with  the 
wonderful  success  that  crowned  these  exertions,  we 
cannot  be  detained  without  exceeding  onr  limits.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  infusion 
of  his  own  untiring  energy  into  every  class,  rank, 
and  age,  the  stupendous  structure  of  the  Free  Church 
went  up,  like  Aladdin's  palace,  as  it  were  in  a  single 
night,  and  the  world  stood  amazed  at  the  unparalleled 
spectacle."  Chalmers  was  appointed  principal  and 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Free  Chnrch  College,  in 
which  poet  he  continued  till  his  death.  Busied  with 
his  professorship,  with  the  preparation  of  his  Inttitutes 
of  Theology  and  his  Daily  Scripture  Readings^  he  yet 
found  time  for  varied  works  of  twnevolence  and  phi- 
lanthropy. On  Sunday  night,  May  80, 1847,  he  retired 
to  his  chamber  apparently  in  his  ordinary  health,  and 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  next  morning. 

In  analyzing  the  "intellectual  character  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  we  find  but  two  prominent  peculiarities. 
The  first  is  the  lari^e  development  of  the  perceptive 
faculties.  It  was  this  peculiarity  that  directed  his 
mind  to  natural  science,  and  fitted  him  to  excel  in 
those  departments  that  demanded  the  exercise  of  the 
perceptive  powers;  that  determined  his  thoughts  to 
the  details  of  economics,  poor-laws,  statistics,  etc. ; 
that  fumbhed  him  with  the  exuberance  of  illustration 
that  adorns  his  discourses,  afid  led  him  (generally  to 
reason  by  analogy  rather  than  on  abstract  principles 
or  by  metaphysical  deductions.  The  other  prominent 
fact  in  his  intellectual  structure  was  imagination.  He 
did  not  look  at  a  subject  in  the  cold,  dry  light  of  pure 


intellection,  but  in  the  warm  and  vivid  light  of  a  poii 
etic  fancy.  The  ^body  of  divinity,'  or  ethics,  which 
in  the  hands  of  other  analysts  became  a  skeleton  of 
rattling  bones,  by  his  plastic  touch  was  transformed 
into  an  image  of  living,  Inreathing  beauty,  warm  and 
bright  with  a  glorious  life.  The  abstractions  of  cold- 
er and  more  logical  minds  were  to  him  concrete,  em- 
bodied realities.  But  when  we  examine  his  sermons 
critically  we  find  much  to  condemn.  There  is  an  ut- 
ter disregard  of  all  the  laws  of  style  and  language. 
The  sentences  are  long,  involved,  and  tangled.  The 
veriest  colloquialisms,  the  most  unauthorized  idioms, 
and  in  some  cases  even  an  approach  to  vulgarisms,  ap- 
pear In  his  language.  Thus,  in  one  of  hb  most  mag- 
nificent efforts,  be  tells  his  hearers  that  he  does  not 
expect  by  such  appeals  to  break  the  *  confounded  spell* 
that  chained  them  to  the  world.  The  most  offensive 
trait  in  his  style  is  its  endless  amplification  and  repe- 
tition" (Moore,  cited  below). 

We  cannot  assign  Chalmers  a  high  rank  as  an  ex- 
positor of  Scripture.  His  Lectures  on  Bomcau,  and 
still  more  fUlIy  his  Potthumout  Worke,  prove  that  his 
excursions  into  this  vast  field  were  but  short  and  nar- 
row in  their  range. 

The  Works  o/Dr,  Chalmers  are  published  in  a  nni- 
form  edition  by  T.  Constable,  Edinburgh  (25  vols. 
12mo).  They  are  as  follows:  Natural  Theology,  2 
vols. ;  Christian  Evidences^  2  vols. ;  Moral  Pfuloiophyy 
1  vol. ;  Commercial  JXsoourseSj  1  vol. ;  AslronomiccU 
DisoourseSf  1  vol.;  Congregational  Sermons^  3  vols.; 
PubUc  SermtonSy  1  vol. ;  Tracts  and  Essays,  1  vol. ;  Es- 
says on  Christian  A  uthors,  X  vol. ;  (^ristian  and  Eco- 
nomio  Polity,  3  vols. ;  Church  Establishments,  1  voL ; 
Chur^  Extension,  1  vol. ;  Political  Economy,  2  vols. ; 
Parochial  System,  1  vol. ;  Lectures  on  JRomans,  4  vols. 
Besides  these,  his  Posthumous  Works  contain,  Ikafy 
Scripture  Readings,  8  vols. ;  Sabbath  Scripture  Read- 
ings, 2  vols.;  Discourses  hitherto  unpubUAed,  1  vol.; 
Lectures  on  Butler,  Hill,  etc.  1  vol. ;  Institutes  of  Chris- 
tianity, 1  vol.  His  JJfe  and  Correspondence,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Hanna,  D.D.  (4  vols.  12mo),  is  not  equal  to 
the  reputation  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  An  abstract  of  his 
Theology,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  is  given  in  the 
BibSotheoa  Sacra,  xiiij  477  sq. — ^Moore,  in  the  M^hod- 
ist  QiMrt.  Review,  Oct.  1849 ;  Hanna,  Life  tf  Chalmers 
(New  York,  Harpers,  1860);  N.  Brit.  Review,  vi:,  299; 
viO,  210 ;  xvii,  110 ;  Princeton  Review,  xiii,  80. 

Chalon.    See  Hali. 

Chaloiis,  a  town  in  France,  on  the  Saonc,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  CabiUonum,     See  France. 

Several  provincial  councils  were  held  here  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
that  of  A.D.  813,  ordered  by  Charlemagne.  It  pub- 
lished sixty-six  canons,  of  which  the  first  eleven  re- 
late to  bishops,  and  direct  that  they  shall  read  the 
holy  Scriptures,  the  councils,  and  the  pastoral  of  St. 
Gregory ;  that  the}'  shall  preach  to  their  people  and 
edify  them,  establish  schools,  etc.  The  twenty-sev- 
enth forbids  the  repetition  of  confirmation.  The  thir- 
ty-second declares  that  spiritual  sins  must  be  confess- 
ed, as  well  as  bodily  sins.  The  thirty-sixth  declares 
that  almsgiving  avails  only  to  release  from  venial  sins, 
arising  firom  frailty,  and  reproves  those  who  go  on  in 
sin,  thinking  to  escape  punishment  for  their  much 
almsgiving.  The  forty-ninth  orders  prayers  for  the 
dead  to  be  said  at  every  mass,  and  declares  it  to  be  an 
ancient  custom  in  the  Church  to  commend  to  the  Lord 
the  spirits  of  those  asleep.  The  ibrty-third  declares 
the  ordination  of  certain  priests  and  deacons  conferred 
by  certain  Scotch  bishops  to  be  null  and  void,  being 
done  witlwttt  the  consent  of  their  diocesans,  and  with 
suspicion  of  simony.  The  forty-fifth  condemns  pil- 
grimages made  in  order  to  obtain  remission  of  sins, 
which,  on  that  pretext,  the  persons  aliout  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  go  on  committing  more  fVeely;  pilgrim* 
ages  made  f^m  proper  devotional  motives  are  conv 
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DHiid«d.  The  fortj-wrenth  order*  lU  CbriaUana  to 
iwcclva  the  bol]r  Eocbuist  on  Mauodaj  Tharadi;. — 
Lkbbe  ud  Couut,  CmcU,  t.  *ii,  p.  1270;  Landon, 
Hamuli  ofCiMmdU,  i.  v. 

Cbalnma,     See  Chelldb. 

ChuubAr  (the  truuUtion  of  vuionl  Hcb.  words). 
OrieoUl  boiiiaa  have  in  gtoenil  a  court  Id  tbe  centre, 
with  cloiateni  and  a  gallery,  Into  which  the  chamber* 
Opeilt  tha  apartmenta  of  the  women  being  at  the  back, 
and  only  to  be  approached  by  puaing  throuijh  the 
otben.  Toward  the  atreet  ia  a  dead  wall,  with  a  porch, 
over  which  ia  ■  chamber,  aometimes  naed  aa  a  Iwlgin^ 
Ibr  gneata,  and  aometimaa  >a  a  atore-room,  it  being 
wctl  BDlted  for  either  of  these  purpoui,  by  being  con- 
nected with  Ibe  reat  of  the  bciue  by  •  door  in  tbe  gal- 
lery, and  havlnga  aepaiate  italrcase  opening  into  tbe 
porch.  Thia  ia  the  "chamber on  the  wall"  (".^pT.?^  J, 


Hoden  OdeaUi  "Chamber  on  Ibe  WalL" 
wall-lajt,  Sept.  iiriptfov')  which  the  Sbunamile  pre- 
pared for  tbe  prophet  Eliaba  (!  Kinga  Iv,  10).  Such 
an  "upper  chamber"  (uirip^fjov)  is  still  the  goest- 
chainber  where  entettainmenta  are  made,  which  was 
the  cnatom  with  theGreekaaa  well  aa  the  Jews  (Matt,  [x, 
14;  Hark  xiT,14).  Amongthe  former  It  occapled  the 
Qpperalory;  amangthe  Helirewait  aeemi  lohavB  been 
on,  or  connected  with,  Ibe  flat  roof  of  their  dwellings 
(camp.  Acta  ix,S).  These  upper  chamlpera  were  alio 
•ometimea  oaed  Cir  tlie  performanco  of  idnlatroaa  ritea 
(2  KiDga  xxiil,  12),  and  In  them  tbe  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  laid  out  (Acta  is,  37).  Tbe  early  CbTiatiana,  too, 
held  their  meetinga  fix  worahip  in  such  placet.  Be- 
aidea  theae,  there  were  inner  chambers,  or  a  "cham- 
ber within  B  chamber"  (1  Kinga  xidl  3.'>),  auch  as  tbat 
into  wbich  tbe  meaaenger  of  Elisha  letired  to  anoint 
Jehu  (2  Kinga  ix,  2).     See  House. 

The  term  chamber  la  used  metaphorically  in  many 
places  of  the  Scriptures,  as  Psa,  civ,  8,  13;  Prov.i-ii, 
27.  To  apply  anraelves  to  aamast  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation, and  to  depend  on  the  promiaes  and  proviilence 
of  God  for  special  protection,  ia  to  entor  into  out  chasi- 
bera,  that  we  may  be  aafe,  as  the  llebrewa  were  in 
their  boutea,  from  the  destroying  angel  (laa.xxvi,  20). 
See  Bed-chamber. 

The  "  chambers  o[  the  aouth"  (Job  ix,  9)  are  the 
coaatcUationa,  or  cluatera  of  stars,  belonging  to  the 
Boathetn  part  of  the  flnnament.    See  Ahtkonohi. 

The  tenn  "  Chambera  of  Imagery"  (n^Si?^  "'^^'^i 
J^it-aparimeiili;  Sept.  toirim  itpuwrui)  is  oaed  by 
the  prophet  Eaekiet  (viii,  12)  to  denote  the  vision 
which  he  had  of  the  abominattona  practiced  by  the 
Jewa  in  the  diatant  Jenitalem.  As  the  practices  there 
I  eTidently  bomwed  from  tbetr  Chal- 
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dean  oppreasora,  they  deriTe  atriking  elucidation  ^m 
the  gcrgaona  balls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  lately 
bmoght  to  light  by  Layard,  with  their  long  linea  of 
scalplured  animals,  and  kinga  warabipping  before  tham 
(JViwmt,  U,  20D).     See  Ihaoert. 

"Chambering"  (eoirai)  slgniflea  In  Row,  sir,  13, 
that  lewd  asaociation  with  coarteaana  and  almitar  cbar- 
actera  that  wss  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  heathenism 
of  that  age.     Sea  Hakuit. 

dtamberlKin  (O^^D,  taru',  2  Kinga  zxiii,  IS; 
Esth.  i,  10, 12,  H  ;  il,  8,  U,  16,  21 ;  lv_  *,  5 ;  vi,  2, 14 ; 
Sept.  regnlarly  liiwoixos,  twice  mraiiay,  all  signifying 
aatraltd;  in  other  placea  It  ia  tranalnted  "eunuch,"  or 
"  officer").  The  term  appears  to  have  been  applied  to 
officers  confidentially  employed  about  the  person  ofthe 
aovereign ;  Ihna  Potiphar,  wbo  was  also  captain  of  Ibe 
guard,  in  tbe  Egyptian  court.  Is  styled  thus  (Gen. 
Txivil.M;  xsxin,!).  It  probably  also  occun  in  tho 
title  Rabtoru  (q.  v.).  The  title  "chamberlain"  (oi'- 
iDvo^of),  in  Rom.  xvi,  23,  probably  denotes  tbe  staw- 
ard  ortreaanrer  ofthe  city,  called  by  the  Romans  the 
guoMtor.  The  Vulg,  renders  it  by  arcariut,  which  was 
the  title  of  a  claas  of  inferior  magistrates,  who  bad  the 
chargBOfthepublicchest(arenp(iWi'«i),  and  were  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  senate.  They  kept  the  ac- 
counts af  the  public  revenues.  (See  Remesius,  Spi- 
lagm.  /wcr.  p.  431;  Ijt  Cerda,  Advtn.  Sacr,  cap.  K; 
Eisner,  Obi.  Saer.  il,  p.  68 ;  and  a  note  by  Kelnesiua  te 
the  MarmBTa  Oxomruiia,  p.  816,  ed.  1732.)  Blaatua  is 
aaid  in  Acta  xi<,  20, to  have  been  "the  king's  (Herod'a) 
chamberlain"  (u  Ixi  rou  loirwvac  roii  ^asiXiuic),  I? 
which  is  probably  meant  his  pereonol  attendant  or  mM 
d»  tiaabrt.  It  was  a  post  of  honor,  which  inx-olved 
great  intimacy  and  influence  with  the  king.  The  mar- 
gin of  our  version  gives  "tliat  waa  over  tlte  king's 
bedchamber,"  the  office  tbua  correapondlng  to  tbat  of 
the  pnrfectui  aibtnlo  (Suetonius,  Dom.  16).     See  Eir- 

Cbambeilaln,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  a  Preslii-terlan 
minister,  was  bom  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  fi,  1794,  grad- 
uated at  Uickinaon  College  In  1814,  and  studied  thcot- 
og}'  at  Princeton.  He  waa  licenaed  in  1817,  when  he 
Itecame  a  missionary  to  the  Weat  and  South,  vlEltlng 
Natchei,  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile.  In  1B18  be  sup. 
plied  tbe  Bedford  church,  Pa,,  and  In  1822-28  removed 
to  Dan  Tills,  Ky.,  to  the  Pnuidency  of  Centre  College. 
In  1824  he  became  l>re.<ident  in  a  SUte  institution  at 
Jschson,  La.,  but  resigned  In  1828,  and  opened  an 
academy.  In  18S0  he  was  made  President  of  Oakland 
College,  Claibomc  Co.,  Miss.,  the  estsblishnicnt  of 
which  waa  the  result  of  his  own  enterprise.  He  was 
subbed  to  the  heart  (Sept.  6tfa,  18fiO)  by  a  student, 
who  afterward  committed  suicide.  He  published  A 
Srrmon  on  Iht  Sanctilg  and  Pirpetuilg  of  llu  Sabbalh, 
18S1.  Some  of  his  Aidreuti  and  Lftlert  were  put- 
liabed  In  the  current  newspapers.—Sprague,  Awioi$, 
iv,590. 

Chamberlain,  Schuyler,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  waa  bom  in  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  Sept.  4th,  1800.  In  1818  he  Joined  the  first 
Methodist  class  formed  in  CraOabuiy,  Vt.  Ho  was 
received  into  the  New  England  Conference  in  1^28, 
and  during  hia  itinerant  career  tilled  a  number  of  im- 
portant appointments.  Including  tbe  presiding  elder- 
ship.    He  died  at  Craftsbur}-,  May  6, 1802.     He  poa- 

easy,  impressive,  and  attractive,  and  there  waa  great 
cleamesa  and  deliniteness  in  his  sermons.  He  waa 
elecled  three  times  a  delegate  to  tbe  Geneial  Confer- 
ence. He  also  rapreaenUd  tbe  town  of  Crsflsbury  in 
the  State  Legislature  three  lerms.~.«iMif(s  of  Cmf(r- 
airet,  16G3,  p.  104. 

Chameleon,  a  reptile  belongbig  to  the  taxrvm  or 
lixard-llke  order.  In  the  original  of  Lev.  xi,  80,  occur 
the  wocils  hi'dcli  (n'3,  so  called  apparently  on  account 
of  its  gluat  itmglliy  and  tbait'mttlt  (nsQiri),  tlia 
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Ant  of  which,  in  our  vanion,  Ii  nm 
(after  the  Sept.  and  VdIk.  ^Q/miXir  , 
tha  KCDUd  "  mole ;"  but  Bochart  and  other*  conaidai 
both  words  as  relating  (o  aniiiiali  of  tha  tauriim  oi 
liiard  tribe,  and  that  which  onr  tmulaton  bava  tann- 
•d  Ihe  mole  i>,  in  nality,  the  cbanMleoa  (Ciamaleo 
mljMru).  while  the  chameleon  of  oar  vanion  i* 
olbar  and  larger  cieatan  of  the  Bame  order,  pe 
a  ppaclea  of  tha  land  crocodile.  Sea  Hoi-B. 
cbanKleon  is  a  small  apeciea  of  lliard,  celebrated  for 
tha  tkcalty  it  has  of  .changing  the  color  of  its  akin. 
This  property,  howeiar,  has  son' 
atance  it  may  be  placed  on,  ai  geneially  auerted,  but 
is  aolely  derived  from  the  bulk  of  ita  rsspiratory  organs 
acting  upon  its  tranaparent  akin  and  on  the  blood  of 
the  animal.  The  chantelaons  form  a  amall  genos  of 
SBUiians.  easily  dlslingnlshed  by  the  liugreened  char- 
acter of  the  skin,  and  the  five  loea  m  the  feet,  divided 
differently  frma  tboae  of  meet  other  animals, 
lag,  if  the  eipnaiion  may  be  allowed,  two  thumb*  op- 
poeed  to  three  Sngen.  Their  eye*  are  telescopic 
move  separately,  and  can  be  directed  backward  or  for 
watd.  Chameleons  are  alow,  inoffenaive,  and  capabll 
of  considerable  abatiaence  from  food,  which  conahiti 
Mlaly  of  fliea,  caught  by  a  rapid  protnisian  of  a  long 
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It  tongue.  Among  themselves  they 
dble,  and  are  then  lUble  to  change  their  color 
ly ;  dark  yelloK  or  gray  is  predomin 
in  a  quiescent  state,  but^  while  the  « 
tivjty,  it  passes  into  green,  purpli 
black.  The  spedea  ftmnd  in  PsIeeUne  and  all  North- 
ern Africa  is  tbo  common  'African  chamelpon,'  and 
probably  is  that  ralerred  to  in  I.av.  xi,  iiO,  wbere  un. 
clean  animals  aremantloned"(KiUo,B.v.).  (SeePoi. 
■JF  Cj/dapadia,  t.  r.).     3ee  Luabd. 

Chamler,  DAinEL,  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
was  born  in  15S5;  studied  at  Orange;  and  at  16  be- 
eune  One  of  tba  profbasors  of  die  college  at  Nismei. 
In  1583  ha  went  to  study  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  oF- 
dained.  On  his  return  he  was  made  pastor  of  Vans, 
and  afterward  of  Aubenas,  snd  some  time  after  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Adrian  Chamier,  aa  pastor  of  Mont^ 
limar.  In  lfiB6  he  was  sent  by  the  province  tu  the 
National  Synod  of  Saumur,  and  several  tbnes  sfter- 
warda  to  the  Assemblies  of  LandDn,Vendume,  Saumor, 
and  ChatellerBDit.  He  gained  ineat  credit  by  bis  flrm- 
ness  in  tha  negotiations  relating  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
In  3G00  be  disdngnisbed  himself  in  a  contrnveny  with 
Father  Colon  at  NIsmea,  and  the  next  year  with  the 
Jesuit  (iaultier.  In  leOl  he  became  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Synod  of  Ge^eaa,  and,  together  with  Hara- 
val,  went  as  a  deputation  to  the  king  to  ask  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  tha  SaumuT  Aisemhly  ;  this  was  refuied, 
but  the  convocation  of  an  assembly  at  Ssinte  Firfx  was 
granted,  and  ofthls  he  also  became  a  member,  as  well 
as  of  several  succeeding  aBHmbliea.  Made  paatnr  of 
HontaubBn,he  also  applied  himself  to  tha  restoration  of 
ita  college,  and  continued  bis  labors  as  preacher  and  pm- 
Uuat  until  he  was  killed  by  a  cinnon-ball  at  the  siege 
otthat  city  on  Oct.  il,  1621.  His  principal  workx  are : 
Di^mU  (fa  (ii  voeaH-m  del  wmiUtra  m  rjigHie  nr/armfe 
(U  Bochelle,  1&1».  8ro)  i  Epiilela  JamtUa  (Gen.  lG»e, 
8va);  Omfii^  dtidiMpidapapiiUM (Gen.  two,  8vo): 
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(Oen.  IGDl,  Svo);  La  ioiUt  dt  BabfUm  (pt.  1,  1613, 
Svo) ;  Pinulratim  cadtoliea  tin  ctmtnxteriianim  dt  rtlt. 
ffiome  ads.  ptmiijiciot  corpvt  (Gen.  I62G,  4  vols,  fbl.; 
2d  cd.  Frankf.  ad  M.  1627,  4  vols,  fbl.) ;  Cotjm*  (teo- 
Jii^tcwn,  dn  Lad  atmtmma  (Gen.  1613,  fol.).  See  Me- 
moir of  Clumitr  (Lond.  1852,  8vo).— Ilaag,  La  Frtmct 
prottAaU,  Ui,  B17 ;  Beyle,  Dictionaiy,  a.  v. 

Chamois,  the  rendering  In  the  Auth.  Vers,  at 
Deut.  xix,  5,  of  the  llab.  I^J,  se'ner  (so  called  from 
lofii^l  Sept.  and  Vulg.  undenland  the  jrirqjTe,  Eo^ir- 
XorapiaXiQ,  camtI<fardalMi ;  Luther  "elend"  or  sit). 
The  eanmeration  there  requires  ui  to  nndantand  ze- 
mer  to  be  a  clean  mminant;  bat  it  is  plain  that  the 
Mosaic  list  of  clean  animals  would  not  iaclade  auch  as 
were  totally  out  of  tha  reach  of  tha  Hebrew  people, 
and  at  best  only  known  to  them  tfVom  apeclTnens  seen 
in  £)0'pl,  oonsisting  of  presents  sent  from  Nubia,  or 
in  pictures  on  the  walls  ot  temples.     The  camelopard 
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.827;  Pliny,  vUi,  27),  ai 
Ibre  could  not  come  In  the  way  of  the  people  of  Israel 
(see  Hichaells,  Sappl.  iii,  628).  Tba  same  objection 
applies  to  the  aik,  because  that  apecles  of  deer  never 
appears  farther  aoulh  than  Northern  Germany  and  Po- 
land (Cuvier,  Anim.  Kingd.  i,  876sq.].  Aa  tothecbsm- 
ohi  (Qesenlns,  TSu.  i,  420),  though  It  did  exist  in  the 
monntiUna  of  Greece,  and  la  atill  funnd  In  Central  Asia, 
there  ii  no  vestige  of  its  having  at  any  time  frequent- 
ed Libanua  or  any  other  part  of  Syria.  Zammer  is 
still  nsed  in  Persia  and  India  for  any  large  species  of 
mmlQants,  jiatticularly  those  of  the  stag  kind.  In 
the  sacred  text,  however,  the  word  Ktner  Is  not  gcder- 
ical,  but  strictly  apeciflc.  AS,  or  "stag,"  is  men- 
tioned, aa  well  as  aeveril  Antiiopida,  in  the  aante 
verse;  we  meat,  therefore,  look  fiir  an  animal  not 
hitherto  noticed,  and  witbsl  snfDcdently  important  to 
merit  being  named  in  such  an  ordinance.  See  Dbbr  ; 
Goat;  Gaeeli.e,  etc. 

The  only  Fpecies  that  seema  to  answer  the  condi- 
tions required  ia  a  wild  sheep,  still  not  uncommon  in 
the  Mokattsm  rocks  near  Cairo,  found  in  Sinai,  and 
eastward  in  the  broken  ridges  of  Stony  Aribla,  wbere 
it  la  known  under  tlie  name  of  tduk,  a  slight  muta- 
tion of  the  old  Hebrew  ^iJS,  bub,  or,  rather,  b33, 
hebu,  which  is  applied,  indeed,  to  a  domestic  sbeep, 
one  that  grazed.  This  snimd  is  frequently  repre- 
sented and  hieroglyphically  named  on  Egyptian  inon< 
nmenU  (Wilkinson,  A  m.  Eg.  iii,  19).     It  U  a  fearless 


Orii  TVojriapfcus; 
climber,  and  secure  on  Ita  feet,  among  the  sharpest 
and  mon  elevated  ridges.     In  stature  the  animal  ex- 
ceeds a  Isrge  domestic  aheep,  though  it  ia  not  mora 
bulky  of  body.     Instead  of  wool,  it  is  covered  with 
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dofle,  fine,  rnfbnB  hair :  from  the  throat  to  the  breast, 
and  on  the  upper  arms  above  the  knees,  there  is  abon- 
dance  of  long,  loose,  reddish  hair,  forming  a  compact 
protection  to  the  knees  and  brisket,  and  indicating 
that  the  habits  of  the  species  require  extraordinary 
defence  while  sporting  among  the  most  nigged  cliffs 
(see  Bochart,  JSieraz,  ii,  278  sq. ;  RosenmiUIer,  Aliertk, 
lY,  ii,  186  sq.).  The  head  and  fiuse  are  perfectij  ovine, 
the  eyes  are  bluish,  and  the  horns,  of  a  yellowish  col- 
or, are  set  on  as  in  sheep ;  they  rise  obliquely,  and 
are  directed  backward  and  outward,  with  the  points 
bending  downward.  The  tail,  about  nine  inches  long, 
is  heavy  and  round. — Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Axtelopb. 

Chamor.    See  Ass. 

Champaign  (t^^'^r^i  arabay,  de$ert\  an  open  or 
uninhabited  district  (Deut.  xi,  80).     See  Ababah. 

Champeaiix.    See  William  of  Champbavx. 

Champion  O'tSlA,  gibbor',  1  Sam.  xvii,  51 ;  else- 
where "  mighty  man").  The  Heb.  phrase  O^aan'tti'^K, 
ish  hab-hena'yimj  rendered  *' champion"  in  1  Sam.  xvii, 
4,  23,  literally  signifies  a  man  beticeen  the  two^  that  is, 
a  go>between,  an  arbiter,  or  one  who  offers  a  chal- 
lenge, and  appropriately  denotes  the  position  of  Goli- 
ath when  he  stood  up  between  the  Hebrew  and  Phi- 
listine armies.  Single  combats  at  the  head  of  armies 
were  not  unusual  in  ancient  times,  and  in  many  cases 
it  was  a  condition  that  the  result  should  determine  the 
national  quarrel.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  the  com- 
bat between  Paris  and  Menelaus,  described  by  Homer. 
A  similar  practice  obtains  in  the  present  day  among 
the  Bedouin  Arabs.     See  Single  Combat. 

Cha^naftn  (Xttvaav),  a  mode  of  Anglicizing,  or, 
rather,  GrsBcizing  the  name  Gamaak  in  the  A.  Y.  of 
the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  (Judith  v,  8,  9, 10;  Bar.  iii, 
82 ;  Sub.  66 ;  1  Mace,  ix,  87 ;  Acts  vii,  11 ;  xiii,  19). 

Cha^naSbsite  (Xttvavaioo),  another  form  for  Ca- 

MAANITE  (Judith  V,  16). 

Chanamal.    See  Fbost. 

Chanoel  (Lat.  otmoefli,  from  cancer,  a  lattice),  in 
modem  usage,  part  of  a  church  set  off  from  the  rest 
by  a  railing.  See  Cancellus.  Modem  French  writ- 
ers use  the  word  cancel  in  its  original  sense  of  a  lat- 
tice or  screen,  as  they  apply  it  to  the  screen  (tra»- 
seimd)  which  separates  the  choir  or  side  chapels  from 
the  nave  or  main  body  of  the  church.  In  English 
Protestant  churches  the  term  chancel  is  applied  most- 
ly to  that  part  of  the  smaller  churches  cut  off  from  the 
nave  by  the  cancel,  or,  rather,  the  railing  where  for- 
merly the  cancel  stood.  The  original  term  choir  (q. 
V.)  is  retained  in  the  larger  churches  and  cathedrals. 
The  chancel  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in 
.the  adminislration  of  their  offices  during  divine  ser- 
vice. In  the  German  churches  the  term  "  hanuT^  is 
applied  to  the  pulpit,  which  projects  from  the  side  of  a 
gallery,  that  all  in  the  church  may  easily  hear. 

**  By  the  rubric  of  the  Ghurch  of  England  before  the 
Common  Prayer,  it  is  ordained  that"  the  chancels  shall 
remain  as  they  have  done  in  times  past,  "that  is  to  say, 
distinguished  from  the  body  of  the  churoh  in  manner 
aforesaid ;  against  which  distinction  Bucer  and  bishop 
Hooper  (at  the  time  of  the  Reformation)  inveighed  ve- 
hemently, as  tending  only  to  magnify  the  priesthood ; 
but  though  the  king  and  the  Parliament  3rielded  so  far 
as  to  allow  the  daily  service  to  be  read  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  if  the  ordinary  thought  fit,  yet  they  would 
not  sufier  the  chancel  to  be  taken  away  or  altered." 
See  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecd.  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii;  Hook,  Church 
Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Gnericke,  Manual  of  Anti^uitiea,  p. 
104  (Engl,  transl.). 

ChanceUor  (fi9^-bra,  beH'-teim';  Sept  BaXra/i 
and  BaXrav).  The  original  word  signifies  a  command- 
er, or  lord  of  the  edicts  or  causes ;  it  was  the  Chaldee 
title  of  the  Persian  governor  at  Samaria,  but  is  render- 
ed in  our  version  "  chancellor"  (Ezra  iv,  8, 9, 17). 


CHANCELLOR  {Cancdlarku),  a  lay  officer  who  i« 
judge  in  a  bishop's  court,  under  his  authority.  **  In  aa« 
eiant  times  bishops  had  jurisdictkm  in  particular  causes, 
as  in  marriages,  adultery,  last  wills,  etc.,  which  wen 
determined  by  them  in  their  consistory  courts.  But 
when  many  controversies  arose  in  these  and  other 
causes,  it  was  not  consistent  witii  the  character  of  a 
bishop  to  interpose  in  every  litigious  matter,  and  H  bo- 
came  necessary  for  the  bishop  to  depute  some  subordi- 
nate officer,  experienced  both  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  to  determine  those  eoclesiastical  causes,  and  this 
was  the  original  of  diocesan  chancellors.  Henry  II 
of  England,  requiring  the  attendance  of  bishops  in  his 
state  councils,  and  otiier  public  aflUrs,  it  was  thought 
neoessary  to  substitute  chancellors  in  their  room,  to 
dispatch  those  causes  which  were  proper  to  the  bish- 
op's jurisdiction.  In  a  few  yean  a  chanceDor  became 
such  a  necessary  officer  to  the  bishop  that  he  was  not 
to  be  without  him ;  for  if  he  would  have  none,  the 
archbishop  of  the  province  mi|^t  enjoin  him  to  depute 
one,  and  if  he  refused,  the  archbishop  might  appoint 
one  himself.  The  person  thus  deputed  by  the  b&shop 
has  his  authority  from  the  law,  and  his  jurisdiction  is 
not,  like  that  of  a  commieeary,  limited  to  a  certain  place 
and  certain  causes,  but  extends  throughout  the  whole 
diocese,  and  to  all  ecclesiastical  matters ;  not  only  for 
rofbrmation  of  manners,  in  punishment  of  criminals, 
but  in  all  causes  concerning  marriages,  last  wills,  ad- 
ministrations, etc."  (Hook,  Church  Dictionary,  s.  v.). 
In  England  the  chancellor  presides  in  the  bishop^s 
court,  and  is  called  his  vicar-general,  as  being  clothed 
with  the  bishop's  authority.  In  Ireland  the  chancel- 
lor has  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  all  matters  per- 
taining to  his  office  being  executed  by  a  distinct  offi- 
cer, called  the  vicar-genenl. — Bingham,  Orig,  Eccke* 
bk.  ii,  ch.  vii,  §  5;  Marsden,  Churches  and  Secte,  381. 

Chandler,  Ed^vwrd,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Durham, 
was  bora  in.  Dublin  about  1670.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  when  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  1698  he  became  chaplain 
to  bishop  Uoyd,  of  Lichfield  (afterwards  of  Worces- 
ter),'who  gave  him  preferment  in  both  those  cathe- 
drals. In  1717  Dr.  Chandler  was  nominated  to  the 
see  of  Lichfield,  fh>m  whence,  in  1780,  he  was  transla- 
ted to  Durhom.  He  died  in  London  Julv  20th,  1750. 
Among  his  writings  are  A  Defence  of  Chriitkniiyfrom 
the  Prophecies  of  the  O.T.,  in  reply  to  Anthony  Col- 
lins (London,  1725,  8vo),  a  work  which  compelled  Col- 
lins to  produce,  in  1727,  his  The  Scheme  of  Literal 
Prophecy  considered,  which  occasioned  a  second  answer 
trom  the  bishop,  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  Defence 
of  Christianify,from  the  Prophecies  of  the  0,  T.  (Lond. 
1728).  He  also  Mrrote  Eight  Occasional  Sermons;  the 
Chronological  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Arnald's  Ecclesi' 
asticus ;  and  a  preface  to  Cudworth's  Immutable  Moral- 
ity. — Rose,  New  Biographical  Dictionary,  vi,  200;  Hook, 
Ecd.  Biography,  iii,  560. 

Chandler,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  dissenting 
minister,  was  bom  at  Malmesbury  in  1698,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Leyden.  In  1716  he  was  chosen 
minister  to  a  congregation  at  Peckham,  and  during  bis 
stay  there  was  also  a  bookseller.  In  1718  he  was 
chosen  lecturer  at  the  Old  Jewry,  and,  about  1726, 
pastor  at  the  UtUsr  place ;  this  last  office  he  held  for- 
ty yean.  In  1748  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  hnd 
Glasgow  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died  May 
8,  1766.  Among  his  numerous  works  are,  Sermons 
published  from  MS.  (Lond.  1768,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  A  Criti- 
cal history  of  David  (Lond.  1766,  2  vols.  8vo);  a  Fm- 
dication  of  the  Christian  lieligion(hoDdA72S,Svoy,  The 
History  of  Persecution  (I^ond.  1786,  8 vo);  Vindication 
of  the  Authority  of  DameVs  Propheaes  (Lond.  1728, 
8vo);  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  Gaiatians  and  J^iAe- 
sians  (Lond.  1779,  4to) ;  Paraphrase  and  Commentary 
on  Joel  (Lond.  1785,  4to).  His  apologetical  writings 
are  still  of  value.     In  theology  he  was  a  semi-Arian. 
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iffAtttAorSf  i,  866 ;  Rose,  New  Bioff.  Diet,  vi,  201. 

Chandler,  Thomaa  Bradbury,  D.D.,  a  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  minister,  vras  bom  in  Woodstock  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1726,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1745.  On  his  return  ftom  England  in  1751,  he  enter- 
ed upon  the  duties  of  a  mission  at  EUzabethtown  and 
Woodbrldge,  N.  J.  In  the  winter  of  1763^  Whitefleld 
Tisited  EUzabethtown,  and  Mr.  Chandler  refused  him 
his  pulpit  on  the  ground  of  ^  the  rales  of  our  eoclesia»- 
tical  policy."  In  1766  he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  In  1767  a  controversy  arose  between 
him  and  Dr.  Chauncy,  of  Boston,  on  tlie  subject  of  epis- 
copacy, and  the  pamphlets  on  both  sides  showed  great 
ability.  The  Revolution  did  not  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  Dr.  Chandler,  and  he  retired  io  England,  where  he 
remained  till  1785,  when  he  returned  to  Elizabeth,  hav- 
ing previously  declined  the  appointment  of  bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia.  He  died  at  Elizabeth,  June  17th,  1790. 
— Sprague,  Aimals^  v,  187. 

Chandler,  William  Penn,  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent Methodist  preachers  of  his  time,  was  lx>rn  in 
Charles  Co.,  Maryland,  June  22d,  1764.  He  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1797,  and  filled  in  suc- 
cession the  most  important  stations  in  the  Church. 
He  took  a  superannuated  relation  in  1811,  and  located 
in  1813,  returning  to  the  Conference,  however,  in  1822, 
the  year  in  which  he  died.  As  a  Cluristian  and  a  min- 
ister, Mr.  Chandler  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  mark ; 
in  the  pulpit,  the  divine  unction  that  rested  upon  him, 
and  the  evangelical  energy  of  his  sermons,  gave  emi- 
nent success  to  his  labors  (^Mintdes  of  Conferenctt^  i, 
402).  Boehm  styles  him  "one  of  the  most  powerfiil 
ministers  that  ever  wielded  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.'* 
In  May,  1820,  he  bad  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  visited 
the  West  Indies  in  hope  of  benefit,  but  returned  no 
better,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  8th,  1822.— Ste- 
vens, nut.  of  the  M.  E.  Churchy  iii,  409-413 ;  Sprague, 
Aimahj  vii,  287;  Boehm,  Remimsceacee  of  Meihoditm, 
chap.  XV ;  Ware,  Autofnograpkjf. 

Change  of  Raiment.    See  Gabment. 

Changer  of  Money,  or  Moxey-chanoer  (rep- 
fiarierfiCy  John  ii,  14 ;  KoWv/iurrfi^,  Matt,  xzi,  12 ; 
Mark  xi,  15;  John  ii,  15).  When  Judaea  became  a 
province  of  Rome,  the  Jews  were  required  to  pay  taxes 
in  Boman  currency,  and  at  the  same  time  the  annual 
tribute  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  was  the  half 
shekel  of  Jewish  currency.  See  Tax.  To  exchange 
these,  one  for  the  other,  was  the  business  of  the  mon- 
ey-changers, like  the  business  of  modern  brokers.  To 
obtain  custom,  they  stationed  themselves  in  the  outer 
courts  of  the  Temple,  the  places  of  general  resort  for 
strangers  from  ever}'  part  of  Jndtea,  and  their  oppress- 
ive and  fraudulent  practices  probably  justified  the  al- 
lusion of  our  Saviour  to  **  a  den  of  thieves.*'  Perhaps 
they  were  also  (like  the  rpainKiTat,  "exchangers") 
accustomed  to  pay  and  receive  interest  on  loans,  and 
this  practice  is  recognised  in  Bfatt.  xxi,  12 ;  xxv,  16, 
27 ;  John  ii,  14.  At  the  present  day,  in  Oriental  cit- 
ies, money-chan^rs  are  found  in  the  most  public 
places,  sitting  at  little  tables  covered  with  coins.  See 
Mosey. 

Channel,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  cer- 
tain passages  of  two  Heb.  words:  p'^B!<,  apkik'^ 
thBbed  of  a  brook  (2  Sam.  xxii,  16;  Psa.\viii,  15; 
Isa,  viii,  7 ;  elsewhere  "  stream,"  "  river,"  etc.) ;  and 
nba:p,  shibbo'lethf  a  ttream  (Isa.  xxvii,  12;  *' flood," 
Psa.  Ixix,  2, 15). 

Channing,  Willi  ah  Ellery,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Unitarian  divine  and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  April  7th,  1780 ;  entered  Harvard 
University  in  his  14th  year;  graduated  at  the  age  of 
18 ;  spent  a  part  of  the  ensuing  two  years  as  a  private 
tutor  in  Richmond,  Va. ;  returned  to  Cambridge  as  re- 
cent (a  subordinate  office)  in  1801 ;  was  settled  as  pas- 


tor of  Federal  Street  Church,  Boston,  in  June,  1808f 
visited  Europe  in  1822 ;  began  his  celebrated  essays  on 
Milton,  Napoleon,  and  F6n61on,  which  distinguish  the 
commencement  of  his  literary  career,  proper,  in  1826; 
visited  the  West  Indies  in  IsiBO ;  commenced  his  anti- 
slavery  labors  in  1885 ;  and  died  Oct.  2, 1842. 

To  the  American  community  in  general  Channing  is 
chiefly  known  as  a  theologian,  while  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  his  finme  is  chiefly  that  of  a  literary 
man  and  a  philanthropist.  The  common  impression 
that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Unitarian  movement  in 
this  country  is  false.  By  the  publication  of  his  cele- 
brated sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Sparks,  in  Bal- 
timore, in  1819,  the  doctrinal  position  of  Unitarianism 
was  more  generally  made  known  in  the  American  com- 
munity than  at  any  former  date.  By  this  accident,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  by  the  fiict  that  his  literary  repu- 
tation elevated  him  above  all  others  engaged  in  the 
movement,  he  became  recognised  as  its  head,  although 
it  could  boast  of  earlier  advocates  and  abler  polem- 
ics. He  is  perhaps  rather  to  be  classed  with  Samuel 
Clarke  and  Locke,  as  a  high  Arian,  than  with  Priest- 
ley, Belsham,  and  the  Socinians  generally.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  his  biographers  "  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
Universal  of  the  lovers  of  God  and  lovers  of  Man." 
But  he  himself  says  that  **he  had  long  ceased  to  at- 
tach any  importance  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  Christ, 
or  to  bcdieve  in  the  Trinity ;  that  the  idea  of  Christ's 
death  being  a  satisfaction  is  nowhere  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture; and  that  evil  spirits  have  no  existence,  Satan 
being  merely  a  flgurative  personation  of  moral  evil." 
Still,  according  to  his  peculiar  views  of  religious  faith 
and  duty,  Dr.  Channing  was  a  devout  and  serious  man, 
who  had  a  profound  reverence  for  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  was  accustomed  habitually  to  view  all 
things  in  connection  with  eternity. 

With  Unitarianism  as  a  system  or  movement,  he 
unquestionably  did  not  feel  satisfied  in  his  later  years. 
In  1837  he  wrote  as  follows :  '*  1  feci  that  among  lib- 
eral Christians  the  preaching  has  been  too  vague,  has 
wanted  unity,  has  scattered  attention  too  much."  In 
1889  he  thus  expresses  himself:  *'  I  would  that  I  could 
look  to  Unitarianism  with  more  hope.  But  this  sys- 
tem was,  at  its  recent  revival,  a  protest  of  the  under^ 
standing  against  absurd  dogmas,  rather  than  the  work 
of  deep  religious  principle,  and  was  early  paralyzed  by 
the  mixture  of  a  material  philosophy,  and  fell  too  much 
into  the  hands  of  scholars  and  political  reformers ;  and 
the  consequence  is  a  want  of  vitality  and  force,  which 
gives  us  but  little  hope  of  its  accomplishing  much  un- 
der its  present  auspices  or  in  its  present  form." 

As  a  preacher  Channing  was  pre-eminent,  though  ho 
had  ver3'  few  natural  oratorical  qualities.  His  pres- 
ence in  the  pulpit  was  not  commanding ;  he  was  small 
in  stature,  exceedingly  emaciated,  and  enveloped  in  a 
superabundance  of  clothing ;  his  cheeks  were  sunken, 
his  eye  hollow,  and  his  voice  feeble,  though  remarkably 
flexible.  He  generally  read  his  discourses.  Through- 
out his  long  ministry  he  was  the  most  popular  preach- 
er in  Boston.  In  philanthropic  enterprise  he  was  the 
Chalmers  of  America.  His  journals  contain  *'long 
lists"  of  plans  "for  public  works,  benevolent  opera- 
tions, special  reforms."  These  plans  include,  "Asso- 
ciations among  Mechanics,"  a  "Work  to  be  written 
on  ardent  Spirits,"  "Fire  Clubs,"  "Poor-houses," 
"  Female  Employment  Societies,"  "  Provisions  of 
Wood  on  a  large  Scale,"  "  Bake-houses  for  the  Poor," 
"Associations  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick,  Old,  Debt- 
ors," "  Societies  for  the  Advice  of  Emigrants,  for  the 
Reformation  of  Prostitutes,  the  Improvement  of  Afri- 
cans/' etc.  His  lil)erality  was  not  absorbed  in  devie- 
ing  plans  of  good,  but  his  personal  charities  were  great. 
His  latest  and  maturest  strength  was  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  American  slavery,  and  no  writer  has 
treated  the  subject  with  more  candor  or  more  impress- 
ive eloquence.  His  literary  reputation,  especially  in 
England,  was  scarcely  paralleled  by  that  of  any  other 
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AmerioD  ■othar  of  his  time.    He  poaseucd  the  beat  |  alng),  an  ecclcaiaetical  beneAce  or  endowment  to  pro. 

eleoients  of  immediate  aaccess  aa  a  writer — a  poetic  vide  for  tbe  cbantinij  or  tnusea  fin  the  repoae  of  the 

temperament,  and  ■  Mj'le  of  remaikable  tranaparency  Boals  of  the  (bunders.     Uoney  wu  often  left  elao  for 

■ad  power.     The  greateat  t»alu  of  bla  atyle  ire  repe-  the  bnildiiiK  of  a  chape!  ia  which  the  maSBea  were  to 

tition  and  aipaniiaa,  the  fiae  gold  being  often  beaten  be  chanted,  mi  becce  ibe  term  was  applied  alao  to 

out  Into  very  thin  leaf.     Channing'a  worka  were  re-  such  chapela.     They  were  sometimes  built  in  or  Dear 

viewed  by  Uacaalay  hitbe£ifiiiiurpAAencv(TDl.lxix,  a  charch,  bat  more  uitislly  were  attached  loan  abbey 

p.  214),  and  a  grapliic  sketch  of  him  ia  given  by  Ste-  or  monaatoTy,  and  were  fk«qDeDtly  very  richly  deco- 

vens  in  the  MeHioditl  QuorteWjr  BaiiaB  (Jan.  1849,  ait.  rated. 

'^''^r"''i^'^"^K'i^^t"'^i"T''r'^'i^''  ClMiitKW.     8eeD>DicATio»(Fii«ort. 

Workt  have  l>een  publisbed  in  Boaton  In  6  vols.  IBmo  *■   ^^         ' 

(reprinted  in  England).     Manv  of  them  have  been  Chaos,  *  term  taken  ftiim  the  Greeii  mythology, 

translated  into  German  (Berlin,  1860-65),  also  Into  according  to  which  Chaos  was  the  flr«  eiislence  and 

French,  with  an  Esaay  en  bis  life  and  Wridnga,  by  the  origin  of  all  aubaeqnent  forma  of  being  (HeBiod, 
Ijiboulaye.— J/eiBoir«  and  CorrapaidaKt  o/Chaming\  Theogon.  US ;  Ovid,  JUetnmorph.  i,  5).     The  n-orf  it- 

(Bost.  1848,  3  vols.  12mo) ;  Ware,  American  Utdbtrian  »elf  (in  Gr.  xaot,immeainrableq«ic<)siKnifieji  the  laal 


/liograpAy,  ii,  ISS;  Spngoe,  Unilar.  PiJpil,  360  aq. 
Bt'uiilt  Qaarlerly,  Nov.  1848,  art  1 ;  Literary  aid  7%«>- 
logicalReviea,\,daii  N.  American  Rmeic,  iXi,  SS6; 
Danocratie  Haiea  (Bancroft),  Kii.  6S4;  Watmiiula- 
iIerieiD(J.  Uaitineaa),  1,317;  EdMurgiRenieti.ixix, 
214;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Avihort,  i,  367. 

Ouumaiue'ns  (^avauvaXt,^,  given  (1  Eadr.  viii, 
48)  as  apersoft,  sevenl  of  whose  "  song"  (there  named) 
were  among  the  priests  or  Levites  secured  by  Eira  to 
accompany  bis  pai^  to  Jemaalem ;  correaponding  ap- 
porenliy  to  Mebabi  of  tbe  Heb.  text  (Eira  viii,  19). 

Chant  (:979,par<iri',  to  rAottrr,  apoken  coDtempta- 
onsly;  SepL  firucparjui)  occun  only  in  Amoa  vi,  5, 
where  the  passage,  "That  thaKt  to  the  sound  of  the 
vioL"  may  be  rendered,  "That  sing  to  the  Mund  of 
tiie  harp."  The  Cbaldee,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  read, 
"who  aing  to  tho  sound  of  tbe  psaltery;"  and  tlio 
margin  of  out  version  gives  "quaver."  Josephua  in- 
ftorms  us  that  the  instiuinent  here  termed  ntieJ  was  of 
■  triangular  shape,  and  carried  in  the  hand.  In  the 
paintinm  on  the  monuments  at  Theboa  we  And  play~ 
era  on  the  h.irp  in  the  act  of  singing  to  the  sound  of 
their  own  music.  (See  tbe  cot  below.)  Similar  scenes 
■re  depicted  on  the  Asi^rlan  monuments.  Sec  Mt'atc. 
Both  among  the  Jewa  and  the  Egyptians  musical  in- 
Btrumenta  were  chiefly  played  upon  by  women ;  the 
Psalmist,  describing  a  musical  procession.  Fays,  "The 
singers  went  before,  tbe  players  on  instruments  follow- 
ed after ;  among  them  were  tbe  damsels  playing  with 
timbrels"  (Pea.  Ixvlii,  26).     See  Harp. 

CHANT  (cnofiu,  a  song),  the  word  employed  in  the 
early  Churcli  to  designate  the  vocal  music  of  the  con- 
gregation, Tiie  term  was  applied,  later,  to  special 
tunes  adapted  to  prose;  e.  g.  tbe  Jlnironan,  estab- 
lished by  St.  Ambrose,  and  the  Crtgoriaa,  introduced 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  established  schools  of 
chanters,  and  corrected  the  Church  music.  This,  at 
first,  was  called  tho  Somon  aong;  afterwards  thepiain 
Bong,  as  the  choir  and  people  sing  in  unic 
em  liturgical  worship,  the  ward  designati 


void,  or  the  contused  maaa  of  eleinenta  ^m  nbicb  it 
was  supposed  by  the  ancient  philosophers  that  the  worid 
was  formed.  It  has  been  employed  in  later  times  to 
denote  the  unformed  mass  of  jirimeval  matter  deecribrd 
by  the  aacred  bistorisii  in  Gen.  I,  S,  corresponding  to 
the  Heb.  words  ^riFl,  (o'Au,  and  Wi,  bo'hi,  a  mule 
void,  a  dtieri,  a  KoMa  lolitude,  rendered  in  the  Sept. 
AopBToi  tai  ataTaaavanTO^,  ineiriile  and  ir  lAovl  or- 
der. These  two  words,  combined  for  the  s«ke  of  the 
paronomasia  into  the  phrase  flnhl  IhPl,  in  which  the 
repetition  of  similar  terms  is  a  Ile'brew  method  of  des- 
ignating intensity  or  snperlativeneas,  lignify  aimply 
utter  dtioliaion. 

Tho  deacription  which  Ovid  (1-  c-)  trfves  of  Chaos 
Itself,  and  of  tbe  fbrmation  of  the  wix'ld  from  the  cha' 
otic  masa,  ia  very  lemarkable.     The  following  is  a  lit- 

Ere  ita,  or  land,  or  sky,  thai  coven  all, 
Eilf  led,  over  all  of  nature'i  round 

A  nide,  UDTalhomed  nun,  wlih  naiiKht  htb  weight; 
And  here  were  heaped  the  luring  edcmenta 
Oflll-conn«tcdthlDBi.    Monnu^et 
Hli  rayi  afFnrded  to  tbe  world ;  the  moon 
Filled  not  afk«h  her  horns  by  montbly  growth ; 
Kor  hung  tbe  cloba  In  eJrcnmamUent  air, 

Reached  forth  lU  arms  atone  Ihe  dMant  shore. 
Where'er  waa  earth,  lb«e  dao  tea  and  air; 

"No  land  to  Bland  upon, ' ■ '— 

*ndn.yleMalr.    itolhl  „.  .  .  ._ 


ilhing  preserved  It 
icn  iniDB  apposed  the  reel;  since  in  < 
le  oM  villi  hot  Uilnn  fought,  the  n, 

lig  tiri/i  the  Ood  and  Sndln  Nalar: 

id  pnnlng  liquid  akf  from  thicker  atr. 

im  thni  oToli^  and  from  the  blind  mass  drawn, 

-*"'■""'  ■ iM,  were  tied  In  friendly  pace ! 

if  lieaven-s  welghilm  anh 


npedfcnl 


It  Kgyptlane  (men  and  »oincii)  nlr 
performance  of  all  thoM  parts  of  a  prose  liturgy  which    mass  w 


I  theci 


I  of  God ;  while  the  latter  speaks 


■mitted  to  b«  sung  or  recited  in  a  musical  tone.  .  of  it  as  the  already  existing  materiala  out  of  which  he 

In  a  wider  sense,  it  is  used  to  denote  those  forms  of  I  formed  the  irorld,  or  even  as  itself  the  cause  and  author 

sacred  music  in  which  prose  (e.  g.  passages  of  Scrip-   of  all  thint.'s.     Most  interpreters,  wbo  have  been  igno- 

tnre)  Is  song  in  simple  harmonies.     See  Music.  rant  of  geuloKieal  phenomena,  have  at  once  decided  that 

dmntTf  (old  French  cttnlerie,  from  daalcr,  to~|  the  chaos  of  which  Moses  speaks  was  the  form  in  which 
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matter  was  first  created.  Some  have  oven  declared 
that  there  cannot  have  been  any  such  interval  as  we 
have  spoken  of  (Prof.  Stuart,  in  Bib.  Hepoa,  No.  xxi, 
Jan.  1836).  Bat^  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  gives 
intimations,  in  the  rocks  which  compose  its  crust,  of 
various  and  long-continned  changes  both  of  condition 
and  of  inhabitants.  Hence  we  conclude :  (1)  that  the 
world  has  existed  during  some  long  period  before  the 
Mosaic  record  of  creation  in  six  days ;  (2)  that  during 
that  period  it  was  the  abode  of  animals  differing  in  or- 
ganization and  stmcture  from  those  now  found  on  its 
surface ;  and  (3)  that  it  has  been  exposed  to  various 
convulsions  and  reorganizations,  more  or  less  general. 
A  favorite  mode  of  explaining  the  Mosaic  account,  a 
few  years  tmck,  was  to  take  the  six  days  of  creation 
for  unlimited  periods,  during  which  the  changes  we 
are  speaking  of  took  place.  This  ground  has,  how- 
ever, been  almost  completely  abandoned,  both  because 
the  account,  so  understood,  does  not  agree  with  tho 
physical  phenomena,  and  because  such  an  interpreta- 
tion is,  to  say  the  least,  hardly  admissiblo  on  exegeti- 
cal  principles.  The  first  sentence  of  tho  inspired  rec- 
ord may  tiierefore  be  regarded  as  the  majestic  declara- 
tion of  a  fact,  which  the  world  had  lost  sight  of,  but 
which  it  deeply  concerned  men  to  know.  What  oo- 
cnrred  subsequently,  until  the  earth  was  to  be  Aimish- 
ed  for  the  abode  of  man,  is  to  be  gathered,  not  from  tho 
written  word,  but  from  tho  memorials  engraven  on  the 
tablets  of  the  world  itself.  The  succeeding  verse  of 
the  Mosaic  account  then  relates  to  a  state  of  chaos,  or 
confusion,  into  which  the  world  was  thrown  immedi- 
ately before  the  last  reorganization  of  it  Nor  is  such 
a  chaos  opposed  to  geological  phenomena,  which  plain- 
ly tell  of  '  critical  periods'  and  of  '  revolutions  of  or- 
ganic life'  (PhUlips's  Geology,  in  Cab,  Cyclop,  ii,  264). 
Whether  the  cluios  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  was 
universal,  or  was  confined  to  those  regions  which 
formed  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  is  a  distinct 
question.  The  latter  supposition  has  been  adopted  by 
Dr.  P^e  Smith,  in  his  lectures  On  (he  Relation  between 
the  hohf  8cripture»  and  tome  Pari*  of  Geological  Science. 
To  these  lectures,  as  well  as  to  the  articles  by  Prof. 
Hitchcock,  in  the  B'Mical  RepotUory  (Nos.  17, 18,  20, 
and  22),  and  to  various  papers  which  have  appeared  at 
different  times  in  the  Chrietian  Obterver,  the  reader  is 
referred  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  and  kindred 
questions"  (Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  The  difficulty  ad- 
vanced by  some  that  geology  (q.  v.)  gives  no  intima- 
tion of  any  such  total  break  In  the  chain  of  organized 
beings  as  is  implied  in  a  chaotic  condition  of  the  globe 
just  prior  to  man*s  introduction  upon  it,  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  truth ;  for  although  the  rocky  tablets  of 
the  earth's  crust  do  indeed  exhibit  a  continued  series 
of  organized  life,  yet  they  also  record  great  changed 
of  species,  and  even  wholesale  demolitions  of  inr^ierfeet 
orders,  not  now  extant,  while  they  contjin  few,  if  any, 
specimens  identifialde  with  those  that  inhabit  the  pres- 
ent surface  of  our  planet.  See  also  Hitchcock's  Aelf^* 
ion  of  Geology  (Boston,  1855).     8ee  Creation. 

Chapel  (^^pp,  mihdath\  holy  place),  a  general 
name  for  a  tanctuary  (as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered),  or 
place  of  worship,  occurs  in  Amos  vil,  18,  where  Bethel 
is  called  "  the  king's  chapel"  by  one  of  the  idol  priests, 
because  there  the  kings  of  Israel  paid  idolatrous  wor- 
lihip  to  the  golden  calves.  In  1  Mace,  i,  47,  the  Greek 
word  is  tiStitXiToVy  and  in  2  Mace,  x,  2 ;  xi,  3,  r&fitvoc ; 
both  uaed  in  a  similar  sense. 

Chapel  (Lat.  capeUoy  a  little  cloak  or  hood).  The 
kings  of  France  are  said  to  have  preserved  a  piece  of 
the  cloak  of  St.  Martin  in  a  little  church,  and  to  have 
taken  it  with  them  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  tent  or 
church  containing  this  capella  hence  received  its  name. 
The  term  was  afterward  applied  to  ail  small  churches, 
and  especially  to  the  side  rooms  or  chapels  added  to  the 
side  aisles  of  a  church,  and  which  were  separately  ded- 
icated, usually  to  the  service  of  some  saint.     Before 

II.— O 


the  Reformation  nearly  all  castles,  manor-houses,  ooart* 
houses,  and  religious  or  charitable  establishments  had 
such  chapels.  These  had  not  the  right  of  sepulture, 
nor  of  sacramental  services. 

The  term  chapel  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
sets  of  vessels  or  the  vestments  necessary  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  church  services.  It  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  a  choir  of  singers ;  also  to  a  printer's  work- 
house, or  a  body  of  printers,  because  printing  in  Eng- 
land was  first  carried  on  in  a  chapel  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

In  England  the  word  is  now  used  to  denote,  1.  Do- 
mestic chapels,  built  by  noblemen  for  private  worship 
in  their  families ;  2.  College  chapels,  attached  to  col- 
leges ;  3.  Chapels  of  ease,  built  for  the  use  of  parish- 
ioners who  live  at  too  great  a  distance  fW>m  tho  parish 
church  \  4.  Parochial  chapels,  which  differ  from  chap- 
els of  ease  on  account  of  their  having  a  permanent 
minister  or  incumbent,  though  they  are  in  some  de- 
gree dependent  upon  the  mother  church ;  5.  Free  chap- 
els, such  as  were  founded  by  kings  of  England,  and 
made  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  6.  Cliapels 
which  adjoin  to  any  part  of  the  church ;  such  were 
formerly  built  by  persons  of  consideration  as  burial- 
places.  In  the  great  Roman  cathedrals  and  ch urches  of 
Europe  side-chapels  are  commonly  fitted  up  for  prayer, 
with  an  altar  and  the  other  necessary  appendages. 

The  Methodists  and  Dissenters  in  England  cidl  their 
churches  chapels,  and  this  erroneous  use  of  the  word 
has  crept  somewhat  into  use  in  America. 

ChapeUe  ardente,  a  peculiar  ceremony  in  the 
Roman  Church  in  connection  with  the  masses  for  the 
(lead.  The  ck:ipeUe  is  a  small  tent  in  which  the  corpse 
is  laid,  and  is  called  ardente  in  allusion  to  the  lights 
placed  round  the  cata&lque.  Incense  is  burned,  holy 
water  is  sprinkled,  prayers  are  chanted,  and  absolu- 
tion is  given,  ending  with  requietccU  in  pace. — ^Eadie, 
/vo.'/.  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Chapharperah.    See  Mole. 

Chapln,  Calvin,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congref^ation- 
al  minister,  was  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  about  1764. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1788,  and  in  1791  became  tu- 
tor in  the  same  college,  where  he  remained  until  March, 
1794,  when  he  was  ordained  pastor  at  Rocky  Hill.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Conn.  Miss.  Soc,  and  one  of  the 
five  organizers  of  the  ^'  American  Board  of  Commis» 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions."  He  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  principle  of  * '  total  abstinence. ' '  He  waft 
made  D.D.  by  Union  College  in  1816.  He  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge  in  3847,  and  died  3farch  16, 1851. 
He  published  several  sermons  on  funeral  and  other 
occasions. — Sprague,  AfmdUy  ii,  823. 

Chapln,  Stephen,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  ntni<:ter,  was 
born  at  Milford,  Mass.,  Nov.  4, 1778.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1804,  and  in  1805  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  Ilillsltorough,  N.  H., 
from  whence  he  removed,  in  Nov.  1809,  to  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H.  Here  he 
remained  nine  years,  but,  on  account  of  a  change  in 
his  views  concerning  baptism,  he  was  discharged  Nov. 
18, 1818,  and  the  same  month  he  was  received  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church.  In  the  fall  of  1819  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  North  Tar- 
mouth,  Me.,  where  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  In  1822 
he  was  made  D.D.  by  Brown  University.  In  1823  he 
became  professor  of  Theology  at  Waterville  College, 
Me.,  and  remained  there  until  his  appointment  as  pres- 
ident of  Columbia  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  was  inaugurated  in  March,  1829,  and  labored  for 
twelve  years  with  unflagging  zeal  aad  energy.  In 
consequence  of  growing  infirmities  he  resigned  the 
presidency  in  1841,  and  retired  to  a  small  farm  near 
Washington,  where  he  died  Oct.  1st,  1845.  Dr.  Chapin  ■ 
published  a  pamphlet  on  Baptism  in  1819,  and  a  num- 
ber of  occaBionid  sermons,  addresses,  etc. — Sprague. 
AnnaUy  vi,  673. 
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'  Chapiter  (^M"^,  roM,  headj  qb  it  is  iisaanj  render, 
ed ;  but  in  the  account  of  the  Temple  it  is  translated 
*'top,"  as  1  Kings  vii,  16,  etc.),  or  Capital,  as  it  is 
called  in  modern  architecture,  is  the  upper  or  orna- 
mental part  of  a  column  (Exod.  xxvi,  38 ;  xxxviii,  17, 
19, 28),  in  which  passages  those  of  the  Tabernacle  are 
spoken  of  as  being  overlaid  with  gold.  See  Taber- 
nacle. In  1  Kings,  vii,  19,  the  chapiters  on  the  tops 
of  the  pillars  were  formed  of  "lily  work."  See  Ja- 
GHiK.  By  comparing  these  descriptions  with  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  temples  in  Egypt,  we  find  that  it  was 
the  practice  to  gQd  and  paint  the  columns  of  various 
colors.  The  lotut  or  lily  ornament  was  also  a  favurite 
in  Egyptian  architecture.  See  Pillar.  A  more  dis> 
tinctive  term  thus  rendered  is  t^t^  (tst'pheth^  literally 
something  ocerlaid)^  which  occurs  in  2  Chron.  iii,  15, 
evidently  in  this  sense.  In  all  other  passages  the 
Heb.  irord  thus  rendered  is  the  specific  one  TTjTys 

(hoiht'rtih^  literally  a  coron«/)i  which  in  the  case  cf 
the  Sanctuary*-  was  of  brass,  and  in  some  instances  dec- 
orated with  artificial  pomegranates  (Jer.  lii,  22).  See 
Architrctdre.  **  The  prevalent  idea  of  the  Hebrew 
term  is  the  rcumdnem  of  the  forms  which  characterized 
the  capitals  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  columns 
(Farst,  Hebr.  Wdri,  p.  648).  The  bothertth  consisted 
of  two  portions,  the  crown  or  ledge  (in  which  sense  it 
is  applied  to  the  laver  [q.  v.],  1  Kings  vii,  81),  and  the 
*  pommel*  or  turban-ehaped  bowl  beneath  (n^&).  Ac- 
cording to  R.  Levi  ben-Gershom,  this  chapiter  rather 
resembled  a  pair  of  crowns  or  caps,  so  joined  as  to  form 
an  oval  figure  of  five  cubits  high,  bulging  oat  all 
around  bevond  the  breadth  of  the  column  which  it  snr- 
mounted,  not  unlike,  ns  we  may  suppose,  the  truncated 
lotus-bud  capitals  of  the  grand  pillars  of  the  Memnon- 
ium,  Thebes  (see  Frith's  Egypt  and  PalesHne  PhoUf 
graphed,  vol.  i,  pi.  85).  Lightfoot,  who  adopts  Ger- 
shom's  view  (Deacnptio  TempHj  xiii,  2, 3),  reconciles  the 
discrepancy  between  1  Kings  vii,  16,  and  2  Kings  xxv, 
17)  as  to  the  height  of  the  chapiters,  by  observing  that 
the  three  cubits  contained  the  sculpture  or  *'  wreathen- 
work"  mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  whereas  the  oth- 
er passage  included  two  belts  or  necks  of  plain  space 
of  two  more  cabits  below  the  ornamental  portion.  The 
chapiters  were  festooned  with  *  nets  of  checker-work 
and  wreaths  of  chain-work,'  with  sculptured  *  pome- 
granates,' forming  an  ornate  group  similar  to  that 
which  still  adorns  the  colainns  of  the  beautiful  temple 
ruins  of  Wady  Kardasey  in  Nubia  (Frith,  ii,  pi.  4). 
Lightfoot  (ut  supra)  translates  thus :  *  The  chapiters 
upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  possessed  lily-work  of  four 
cubits  over  the  porch,'  and  supposes  that  the  lily-work 
surrounded  the  column  under  and  not  around  the  chap- 
iter ;  the  lily-leaf  not  enveloping  the  chapiter,  which 
had  its  ornaments  already,  but  curving  laterally  over 
the  space  of  the  porch,  and  occupying  four  cubits  of 
tiie  column  below  the  chapiter.  The  more  natural 
view,  however,  is  that  the  lily-leaves  or  lotus  orna- 
ments formed  the  capital  itself.  A  %'a8t  amount  of 
learned  information,  from  ancient  and  modem  sources, 
is  accumulated  on  the  subject  in  Plesken's  Ditgeriatio 
Philohgica  de  Coktmms  jEntis  (Yitemb.  1719)"  (Kitto, 
8.  v.).     See  Column. 

Chaplain  (oqpefianw),  a  person  who  performs  di- 
vine service  in  a  capeUa  (chapel).  The  position  of  the 
chaplnin  was  contingent  upon  the  nature  of  the  capella, 
which  either  denotes  a  church  without  parochial  rights, 
an  oratory,  a  sanctuary,  or  even  a  part  (altar,  etc.)  of  a 
particular  church.  See  Ghapel.  Thus  the  chaplain 
was  sometimes  tiie  assistant  of  a  parish  priest ;  some- 
times even  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The 
* 'royal  or  palace  chaplains"  (capellaniregii  or palalim) 
usually  received  large  privileges  from  the  popes.  At 
the  head  of  the  army  chaplains  (capettani  militurn)  was 
a  jchaplain  general  (^Capellanut  major  regin$\  to  whom 
DsnalVj'  extraordinary  faculties  were  transferred.  There 


were  also  special  chaplains  in  the  castles  of  noblemea' 
and  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  citizens.  The  chaplains 
of  the  bishops  usually  served  as  their  secretaries.  The 
chaplains  attached  to  the  papal  court  were  divided  into 
three  classes :  titular  chaplains  (capeUani  konoraru), 
chaplains  assisting  at  the  pontifical  ceremonies  (cere- 
fnomarii)^  and  chaplains  employed  as  private  secreta- 
ries of  the  pope  (eapelkmi  secret*).  Chaplains  were 
also  commonly  ap;iointed  for  the  religious  services  in 
monasteries,  hospitals,  and  other  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions ;  but  the  most  common  employment  of  chaplains 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  soon  became,  and  still  is,  ser- 
vice at  non-parochial  churches  and  sanctuaries,  or  as 
assistants  c^  the  parish  priests  at  large  churches  re- 
quiring the  services  of  more  than  one  clergyman. 

In  many  of  the  Protestant  churches  the  name  chap- 
lain was  for  a  long  time  retained  for  the  assistant  cler- 
gy-men at  large  churches,  but  this  use  bos  gradually 
disappeared,  and  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  a  few 
places,  especially  in  Hungary.  It  is  used  in  modem 
times  as  the  title  of  court  preachers,  of  preachers  ap- 
pointed for  the  chapels  of  ambassadors  or  for  private 
chapels,  and  more  commonly  for  clergymen  appointed 
exclusively  to  minister  in  the  army  or  navy  (army 
and  navy  chaplains).  "  In  England  there  are  48  chap- 
lains to  the  Ichig,  who  wait  four  each  month,  preach  in 
the  chapel,  read  the  service  to  the  family,  and  to  the 
king  in  his  private  oratory,  and  say  grace  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  clerk  of  the  closet.  While  in  waiting 
they  have  a  table  and  attendance,  but  no  salary.  In 
Scotland  the  king  has  six  chaplains,  with  a  salary  of 
£50  each ;  three  of  them  having,  in  addition,  the  dean- 
ery of  the  chapel  royal  divided  between  them,  making 
up  al:ove  £100  to  each.  Their  only  duty  at  present  is 
to  say  praj'ers  at  the  election  of  peers  for  Scotland  to 
sit  in  Parliament*'  (Buck,  Theological  Dictionarg^  s.  v.). 
In  England,  **when  the  P3'stem  of  army  chaplains 
¥ras  remodelled  in  1796,  a  chaplain-general  was  cp- 
pointed:  this  oflice  was  abolished  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  great 
war^  but  revived  by  Mr.  Sidney'  Herbert  in  1846.  The 
chaplain-general,  who  receives  £1000  per  annum,  has 
duties  partaking  somewhat  of  those  of  an  archdeacon. 
He  assists  the  War  Office  in  selecting  chaplains,  and 
in  regulating  the  religious  matters  of  the  army.  His 
ofiice  forms  one  of  the  17  departments  under  the  new 
organization  of  the  War  OflSce.  There  are  about  80 
chaplains  on  the  staff,  besides  assistant  clerg^'men  and 
chapel  clerks.  The  commissioned  chaplains  receive 
from  16«.  to  2d«.  per  day,  and  there  are  always  some 
on  half  pay,  while  the  assistant  clergymen  receive  tVorn 
£200  to  £400  a  year.  The  whole  expenditure  for 
commissioned  chaplains,  assistant  clerg^nnen,  chapel- 
clerks,  and  church  and  chapel  books,  figures  in  the 
Army  Estimates  for  1860-61  at  about  £45,000.  In 
the  navy  every  ship  in  commission,  down  to  and  in- 
cluding fifth-rates,  has  a  chaplain.  The  Navy  Esti- 
mates (1860-61)  provide  for  99  commissioned  chap> 
lains,  at  stipends  varying  from  £160  to  £255  per  an- 
num ;  9  others  in  district  guard-ships,  at  average  sti- 
pends of  about  £175 ;  and  66  on  half-pay,  at  bs.  to  10*. 
per  day.  The  chaplains  perform  divine  service  at 
stated  times  on  shipboard,  visit  the  sick  sailors,  and  as- 
sist in  maintaining  moral  discipline  among  the  crew" 
(Chambers,  Encgchp,  s.  v.). 

In  the  United  States  the  national  government  has 
not  only  army  and  na^-y  chaplains,  but  also  chaplains 
for  both  houses.  Senate  and  Representatives.  Many 
of  the  state  Legislatures  have  chaplains  also. 

Chaplet  (French  chapelef)^  a  string  of  beads,  or 
other  material,  used  by  Romanists  in  counting  the 
number  of  their  prayers.  It  is  more  commonly  called 
the  Rosar}'  (q.  v.). 

Chaplin,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, and  native  of  Rowley,  Mass.,  was  bom  Dec.  80, 
1743.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1772,  and  was  made 
D.D.  by  the  same  college  in  1817.     He  was  ordained 
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pastor  at  Groton,  Jan.  1,  1778,  ttid  remained  in  tiie 
same  charge  for  fifty  years;  His  great  pietj  and  de- 
cision of  character  gave  him  great  influence  in  the 
stormy  times  of  the  Revolotion,  and  his  long  ministry 
was  acceptable  and  usefal,  nntil,  toward  the  close  of 
his  life,  part  of  his  congregation  chose  a  Unitarian 
minister.  He  died  in  peace  in  1881. — Sprague,  An- 
naliy  ii,  150. 

Chaplin,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Creorgetown  (then  Rowley),  Mass.,  Jan.  2, 
1776 ;  gradnated  at  Brown  University  in  1799,  and 
took  charge  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Dangers,  Mass., 
abont  1802.  In  1817  he  l>ecame  principal  of  a  theo- 
logical school  in  Waterville,  Me.,  of  which,  after  its 
bdng  chartered  as  Waterville  College  in  1820,  he 
was  elected  President.  He  held  the  office  thirteen 
years  with  great  success.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the 
College  of  South  Caroluia  in  1819.  In  1888  he  resign- 
ed  the  presidency  of  the  college,  and,  after  preaching 
for  some  time  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  and  at  Willuigton, 
Conn.,  finally  settled  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
died  suddenly.  May  7th,  1841.  Dr.  Chaplin  published 
7^  Evening  of  Lift ;  or,  Ughlt  and  Comfort  camdat  the 
Shadows  ofdecUning  Tears. — Sprague,  Annalt^  vi,  483 ; 
PatUson,  EiUoffy  on  Dr.  ChapUn,  Boston,  1848. 

Chaplin,  Jonathan  B..  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1789,  was  oonrert- 
ed  in  1830,'  and  entered  the  travelling  ministry  in  the 
Ohio  Conference  in  1884.  He  was  three  years  principal 
of  Norwalk  Seminary,  Ohio,  and  then  remained  in  the 
itinerant  work  in  Ohio  till  1840,  when  he  removed  to 
the  Michigan  Conference,  and  was  made  principal  of 
White  Pigeon  branch  of  the  Michigan  University. 
Here  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1846.  While 
young  he  studied  law  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
during  the  war  of  1812  was  aid-de-camp  to  General 
Porter.  Soon  after  the  peace  he  settled  at  Urbana, 
Ohio,  where  he  practiced  law  till  his  conversion.  In 
the  cause  of  education  he  was  of  lasting  service  and 
benefit  to  the  Church  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  His 
care  of  the  institutions  committ'^d  to  him  was  very  sat- 
isfactory. His  last  words  were,  *'  Live  holiness,  and 
preach  it  from  the  heart." — Minntet  ofConf.  iv,  178. 

Chapman  O^nn  19'i3K,  enosh'  hat^ur\  mun  of 
the  jaameying^  traveller^  i.  e.  for  purposes  of  traffic),  a 
trader  who  transports  articles  of  commerce  from  the 
place  of  production  to  a  mart  (2  Chron.  ix,  14) ;  a  mer- 
chant-man,  as  the  same  phrase  is  rendered  in  the  par- 
allel passage  (1  Kings  x,  15).     See  Merchant. 

Chapman,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  En;<1ish  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Strathfieldsaye  in  1704;  studied 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1789  iMcame  rec- 
tor of  Mersham,  in  Kent,  from  whence,  in  1744,  he  re- 
moved to  the  rectorship  of  Alderton.  He  afterwards 
became  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  and  treasurer  of  Chi- 
chester, and  died  Oct.  14, 1784.  The  most  imjiortant 
of  his  works  are :  ^laebku ;  or^  the  true  Chritthn^e  De- 
fenoe  agidnMt  a  late  Book  enOfuled  the  Moral  PhUoeopher 
[by  Dr.  Morgan]  (1739-41,  2  vols.  8vo);  MisceUane- 
ons  Tracts  relaiing  to  Antiquity,  revised  and  corrected^ 
with  Additions  (Lond.  1743, 8vo) ;  Erpedienry  and  Cred- 
ibiHty  of  MiraadouM  Powers  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians after  the  Decease  of  the  Apoiles  (Lond.  1762, 4to). 
— Darlinjr,  Cydopadin  B^liographica,  i,  682 ;  Hook, 
Ecd.  Biography,  iii,  654. 

Chappel,  WiLLiAK,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Cork,  was 
bom  at  Lexington,  Nottinghams.,  Dec.  10,  1582,  and 
was  educated  at  Blansfield,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship.  By  the  favor  of  archbishop  Laud  he  was 
made  dean  of  Cashel,  Ireland,  in  1683,  and  soon  after 
provost  of  Trinity  Collei^,  Dublin.  In  1638  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Cork.  He  suffered  many  hardships  in 
the  Rebellion,  and  on  landing  in  England  was  sent  to 
prison,  but  soon  obtained  his  liberty.  He  died  at  Der- 
by in  1649.    He  wrote  Methodus  Concionandi  (London, 


1648),  and  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Holy  Scripture  (Lon- 
don, 1653,  8vo).  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  without  probabilit}*.  Archbishop 
Usher  and  buhop  Martin  opposed  him  on  account  of 
his  apparent  leaning  to  Romanist  views  of  discipline. 
—Hook,  Church  Dictionary,  iii,  554 ;  Kippls,  Biographia 
Britannica,  iii,  489. 

Chappeloii7,  Leonard,  B.D.,  an  eminent  Orient- 
al scholar,  was  bom  in  England  in  1683.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  chosen  fellow 
in  1717,  and  became  Arabic  ])rofGiisor  iu  that  university 
in  1720.  He  also  obtained  the  livings  of  Great  and 
Little  Hormead.  He  died  in  1768.  His  principal  works 
are,  A  Commentctry  on  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  is  in- 
serted the  HArew  Text  and  English  Translation  (Camb. 
1752, 2  vols.  4to);  Elementa  linguae  Arabica  (1730,8vo)  • 
Six  Assemblies,  or  ingenious  Conversations  of  learned 
Men  among  the  Arabians  (1767,  8vo). — Darling,  (^clo- 
podia  BibUographica,  i,  633 ;  Rose,  New  Gen,  Biog, 
Dirt,  vi,  211. 

Chapter,  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  word  chapi- 
ter (q.  v.),  heading,  e.  g.  of  a  column. 

CHAPTER  OF  THE  BIBLE.  The  present  numeral 
division  of  the  Scriptures  into  chapters  and  verses  is,  in 
some  respects,  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The 
Pentateuch  was  divided  by  the  Jews,  at  an  early  peri- 
od, into  tfiy-foMt  parshioth  (r.1^TS^B)=  sections,  one 
of  which  was  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath 
day  (Acta  xiii,  15).  These  sections  were  subdivided, 
probably  by  the  Masoretes,  into  669  sidrim  (D'^^^^D), 
or  orders.  After  the  reading  of  the  law,  it  was  also 
customary,  from  an  early  period,  to  read  a  passage 
finom  the  prophets,  and  with  that  to  dissolve  the  assem- 
bly.    Such  passages  were  called  haphtoroth  (Pi"^h3B{l) 

= dismissions,  and  appear  to  have  been  selected  ac- 
cording to  the  choice  of  any  reader  (Acts  xiii,  15 ; 
xxvii,  43;  Luke  iv,  16).  The  divisions  or  sections 
found  in  tiie  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  are  different 
fh>m  those  of  the  Hebrew  books ;  they  are  of  unequal 
and  arbitrary  length,  and  very  different  from  the  chap- 
ters in  our  printed  Bibles.  So,  also,  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  divided,  at  an  early  period.  Into 
certain  portions,  which  appear  under  various  names. 
The  division  into  church  lessons,  read  in  the  assem- 
blies like  the  sections  of  the  law  and  the  prophet«,  was 
the  most  ancient.  Subsequently  the  New  Testament 
was  divided  into  two  kinds  of  sections,  called  fi/les  (n- 
rXoi)  and  chapters  (icc^aXaf  a = heads).  The  titles  were 
portions  of  the  Gospels,  with  summaries  placed  at  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  page.  The  chapters  were  divis- 
ions, with  numeral  notations,  chiefly  adapted  to  the 
Gospel  harmony  of  Ammonius.  Other  sectional  divis- 
ions are  occasionally  seen  in  manuscriptji,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  varied  at  different  times  and  in  different 
churches,  accordingly  as  festival  days  were  multiplied. 
See  Bible. 

The  numerical  division  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments into  modem  chapters  is  by  some  ascribed  to 
Lanfranc,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  II,  whilo 
others  attribute  it  to  Stephen  Langton,  who  was  arch- 
bishop of  the  same  see  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry 
II T.  Its  authorship,  however,  is  usually  assigned  to 
the  schoolmen,  who,  with  cardinal  Huirh  of  St.  Cher, 
were  the  authors  of  the  Concordance  for  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, about  A.D.  1240.  This  cardinal  wrote  remarks, 
or  PosttU^  as  they  were  called,  on  all  the  books  of 
Scripture ;  and  this  Latin  Bible,  published  by  him,  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  Bible  divided  into 
the  present  chapters.  Yet  cardinal  Humbert,  about 
A.D.  1059,  citc8  the  12th  and  13th  chapters  of  Exodus, 
and  the  2M  of  Ix>>viticu8,  according  to  our  present  di- 
vision of  chaptors.  Whoever  was  the  author,  from 
about  this  period  the  division  of  the  several  books  into 
chapters  was  gradually  adopted  in  the  Latin  and  other 
versions ;  and,  finally,  in  the  Hebrew,  with  a  few  va« 
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riatione,  and  al^o  in  the  Greek  text.     The  several 
Psalms  were  not  included  in  this  division.    See  Verse. 

CHAPTER,  as  an  ecclesiastical  term,  the  name  of 
a  corporation  of  ecclesiastics,  bound  by  canonical  rules, 
and  {;enerall7  attached  to  a  cathedral.  The  name 
chapter  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  first  communities 
of  canons  (q.  v.)  were  called  together  daily  in  a  com- 
mon  hall,  to  hear  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  of  their 
common  rules,  read  aloud.  The  hall  was  hence  called 
the  Chapter,  or  Chapter-house  (q.  y.)?  and  the  name 
linally  passed  to  the  body  of  ecclesiastics  assembling 
in  It. 

Originally  the  property  of  the  chapter  belonged  to 
the  diocese ;  and  the  monks  or  canons  had  a  common 
life,  and  kept  strict  obedience.  Corporations  of  this 
kind  rapidly  multiplied,  however,  and  soon  began  to 
have  wealth  of  their  own ;  by  the  12th  century  these 
capitula  canonicorum  were  attached  to  almost  every  see. 
The  nomination  of  the  bishop  fell  to  the  chapter,  and 
this  was  allowed  by  the  popes,  thus  enlarging  greatly 
the  power  of  the  chapter,  and  diminishing  the  authori- 
ty of  the  bishop  over  it  The  nobility  of  Europe  found 
the  canonries  rich,  and  the  chapters  were  made  sources 
of  income  for  their  children,  who  in  some  dioceses  fill- 
ed every  stall.  These  secular  canons  absorbed  the 
revenues  of  the  chapters,  and  appointed  vicars  to  do 
the  work.  The  Council  of  Trent  introduced  many  re- 
forms (sess.  23, 25).  In  1803  the  chapters,  as  corpora- 
tions, were  abolished  in  South  Germany,  and  in  1810  in 
Prussia.  Whatever  rights  the  chapters  now  have  are 
based  npon  the  canon  law,  and  upon  the  special  legis- 
lation of  each  country  in  which  they  exist  In  Switz- 
OTland,  Prussia,  and  other  Protestant  countries  of  Ger- 
many, the  chapters  have  received  the  ri^ht  of  electing 
the  bishops,  who  in  most  of  the  Boman  Catholic  coun- 
tries are  appointed  by  the  sovereigns. 

In  England  the  chapter  of  a  cathedral  church  con- 
sists "  of  persons  ecclesiastical,  canons  and  prebenda- 
ries, whereof  the  dean  is  chief,  all  subordinate  to  the 
bishop,  to  whom  the}'  are  as  assistants  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  church,  for  the  better  ordering  and  dis- 
posing the  things  thereof,  and  for  confirmation  of  such 
leases  of  the  temporalities  and  officers  relating  to  the 
bishopric  as  the  bishop  from  time  to  time  shall  happen 
to  make"  (Hook,  s.  v.).  The  dean  and  chapter  had 
formerly  the  right  to  choose  the  bishop  in  England, 
but  that  right  was  assumed  by  Henry  YlII  as  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown.  In  Germany,  Luther  made  an 
attempt  to  preserve  the  chapters  as  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations, but  soon  most  of  thorn  lost  altogether  their 
ecclesiastical  character,  and  nearly  all  of  them  per- 
ished at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A  few 
chapters,  like  those  of  Halberstadt,  Minden,  and  Osna- 
bruck,  had  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  can- 
ons, and  in  Osnabruck  even  the  election  of  the  bishop 
had  to  alternate  between  the  two  denominations. — 
Herzog,  lieaUEnci/klopddis^  11,  554  sq. ;  Ersch  u.  Gru- 
ber,  Enofkhp,  xxvi,  883  sq.     See  Canon  ;  Dean. 

CHAPTERS,  THE  THREE,  a  title  given  to  three 
points  (ice^aAaia,  capUuld)  condemned  by  the  fifth 
Council  ef  Qonstantinople.  They  were,  1,  The  person 
and  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  2.  The  writ- 
ings of  Theodoret,  so  far  as  they  were  directed  against 
Cyril ;  3.  The  letter  of  Ibas  of  Edessa  to  Marls,  con- 
cerning the  Council  of  Ephesus.  The  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, under  the  influence  of  his  wife  Theodora,  who 
was  at  heart  a  Monophysitc,  and  of  Theodore,  bishop 
of  Cssarea,  published  an  edict  A.D.  544,  in  which  the 
above  were  condemned.  This  edict  was  signed  by 
most  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
African  and  Western  bishops,  especially  by  Vigillus, 
the  Roman  pontiff,  who  was  ordered  to  Constantinople 
(A.D.  547),  and  obliged  to  give  a  written  declaration 
(Judicatum)  approving  the  condemnation  of  the  ^'  Three 
Chapters."  They  were  afterwards  condemned  anew 
by  Justinian,  A.D.  551,  and  by  the  fifth  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  553.     Dr.  Schaff  remarks  (ill, 


770)  that  the  '*  controversy  of  the  *  Three  Chapters'  has 
filled  more  volumes  tlian  it  is  worth  lines." — ^Mosheim, 
Ch,  U%$t,  cent  vi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii,  §  10,  note;  Schafl",  Ch. 
Hittory,  iii,  §  144 ;  Glescler,  Ckurch  Hittory,  i,  §  109. 
See  Constantinople. 

Chapter-houae  (see  Chapter),  an  apartment  ot 
hall  in  which  the  monks  and  canons  of  a  monastic  es- 
tablishment, or  the  deans  and  prebendary  of  cathe- 
drals and  collegiate  churches,  meet  for  transacting  the 
business  of  the  body  of  the  society.  Chapter-houses 
were  often  built  in  the  moat  magnificent  and  costly 
style  of  architecture.  They  are  of  various  forms,  rooro 
usually  located  contiguous  to  a  church,  and  often  mere 
places  of  burial,  having  occasionally  crj'pts  under  them. 

In  medi«)val  Latin  the  chapter-house  is  denominated 
capUulun^  and  also  Domus  Capitularit,  The  former 
term  was  also  applied  to  the  east  end  of  the  church 
(caput  ecdetitB^y  and  hence  there  have  been  errors  of 
translation. 

Charailth'alar  CKa(iaa^a\ap  v.  r.  Xorpao^aXav, 
Ynlg.  Carmella  et  Ccartih)  is  given  among  the  pseudo- 
priests  in  1  Esdr.  v,  86,  where  **  Charaathalar,  lead- 
ing them  and  Aalar,"  is  the  confused  translation  for 
"  Chbrub  (q.  v.),  Addan  (or  Addon),  and  Immer,*' 
of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezn  ii,  59 ;  Neh.  vii,  61). 

Char'aca  (XapaC,  Vulp.  Chnrttca\  a  place  obscure- 
ly mentioned  only  in  2  Mace,  xii,  17  (ti'c  rov  XapaKa), 
as  that  to  which  Judas  Maccabsns  retired  after  his  at- 
tack of  the  Nabathssans.  It  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
being  inhabited  by  the  Jews  called  "  Tubieni,"  or  of 
*'  Tobie'*  (see  Toe),  who  were  in  Gilead  (comp.  1  Mace, 
v,  9, 13) ;  and  it  was  750  stadia  fh>m  the  city  Caspin ; 
but  where  the  latter  place  was  situated,  or  in  which 
direction  Charax  iras  M'ith  regard  to  it,  there  is  no 
clew.  Ewald  (/«r.  Geteh.  iv,  859,  note)  places  it  to  the 
extreme  east,  and  identifies  it  with  Raphon.  The  only 
name  now  known  on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  recalls 
Charax  is  Kerak^  the  ancient  KxR-Moab,  on  the  S.E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  in  post-biblical  times  was  call- 
ed XapaKfiwpaj  and  Mwfiuvxopa^  (see  Reland,  Paksst. 
p.  705).  The  Syriac  has  Karka^  which  suggests  Kar- 
kor  (Judg.  viii,  10). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Character  (xapaicnjpf  imprest^  image)^  Chris- 
tian, is  the  force  of  a  man's  moral  personality,  as  mod- 
ified and  developed  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Christianity  does  not  seek  to  destroy  the  natural 
and  moral  qualities  of  man,  but  to  elevate,  strengthen, 
and  sanctify  them.  But  the  individual  man,  under 
the  Christian  system,  is  taught  '^  of  the  Holy  Spirit'* 
the  way  of  life ;  and,  under  his  own  responsibility,  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  voluntarO}*  ac- 
cepted a&  the  inspiring  and  controlling  principle  of  the 
qualities  which  belong  to  him  by  nature.  If  this  lo 
not  the  case,  the  man  remains  a  **  natural  man,"  i  nd 
his  character  is  his  natural  character.  But  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  moral  course  of  life,  through  the  w  ork 
of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  is  reffenerationj  ai\d  in  regeneration 
the  true  foundation  of  the  Christian  character  is  laid. 
But  this  regeneration,  though  it  requires  active  faith 
on  the  part  of  man,  is,  nevertheless,  the  work  of  God, 
and  therefore  character  is  necessarily  a  divine  work, 
*'  lest  any  man  should  boast"  (Eph.  ii,  9).  Of  course, 
all  the  practical  forms  of  goodness,  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues, so  called  (2  Pet.  i,  5-7),  and  the  special  Christian 
virtue  of  charity,  arc  elonicnts  of  this  Christian  char- 
acter. It  manifests  itself  in  tho  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit," 
which  always,  in  turn,  react  upon  the  character,  bring- 
ing it  constantly  into  nearer  identity  with  the  *'  inner" 
or  *'  spiritual"  man  (Eph.  iii,  16 ;  iv,  23).  It  fixes  tl  e 
moral  worth  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  his  fitness  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  in  wliich  the  entire  character, 
the  wkoU  man,  is  peremptorily  required  (Matt  vi,  24 ; 
xii,  23).  Christiiinity  demands  the  tohok  heart;  for 
'^  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,"  and  the  ruling 
disposition  of  a  man*s  heart  forms  the  essence  of  his 
character.    With  Paul,  character  is  tho  man :  the  holy 
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chancter  is  the  "  dow  man  ;*'  the  corrupt  chaneter  the 
••old  man." 

Bat,  though  the  Spirit  works  this  Ghristiaii  character 
in  man)  it  leaves  froo  play  for  the  special  gifts  and  en- 
dowments of  the  individual.  Although  **  in  Christ 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,"  there  is- room  in 
Christ's  kingdom  for  diversities  springing  from  tem> 
perament,  race,  or  nationality.  The  apostles  Peter, 
Paul,  John,  and  Jade  have  been  taken,  by  some  writ- 
ers, as  types'of  the  four  temperaments,  sanguine,  nerv- 
ous, lymphatic,  and  bilioos.  The  Word  of  God  is  re- 
garded, in  the  Christian  system,  as  the  rule  of  life 
and  standard  of  appeal  for  the  Christian  character. 
On  petfioHon  of  character,  see  Holixess  ;  Saxctipi- 
CATiox ;  Perfection.  —  Herzog,  lUcd-Encifklop.  vii, 
876;  BibHothica  Saera,  iU,  22. 

Character  Dominlcna  (the  mark  of  the  Lord)^ 
a  name  by  which,  as  well  as  character  regUu  (royid 
mark\  Augustine  designates  the  sacrament  of  baptism ; 
"  by  which  he  does  not  mean  any  internal  quality  or 
spiritual  power  distinct  from  baptism  imprinted  on  the 
soul,  bat  onlv  the  external  form  common  to  all  receiv- 
era,  both  good  and  bad,  who  are  duly  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  that  they  are  so  far  signed 
bv  the  mark  or  character  of  the  Lord  as  thereby  to  bo 
distinguished  from  nnbaptized  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who 
never  made  any  formal  profession  of  Christianity,  nor 
ever  received  so  much  as  the  external  indication  of  it. 
He  allowed  this  character  to  be  so  iSu*  indelible  that  a 
Christian,  though  he  tarn  Jew  or  pagan,  can  never 
need  a  second  baptism,  but  only  repentance  and  abso- 
lution to  reinstate  him  in  the  Church, **  It  is  clear  that 
Augustine  did  not  dream  of  the  later  Romanist  theory 
of  sacramental  "character." — Bingham,  Orig.  Ecchs. 
bk.  xi,  ch.  i,  §  7.    See  Character  Ixdblebilis. 

Character  Indaletllia.  In  the  Church  of  Rome 
it  is  held  that  a  spiritual  sign,  called  character^  is  im- 
pressed in  the  soul  by  certain  sacraments.  Aquinas 
taught  that,  ''in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Jesus, 
the  sacraments  instituted  in  the  New  Testament  have 
obtained  what  is  called  virtus  instrumetUaUiy  or  ^ffec- 
tivOj  which  those  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  pos- 
sess. Therefore,  by  partaking  of  the  sacraments,  man 
acquires  a  certain  character,  which,  in  the  case  of  some 
sacraments,  such  as  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  or- 
dination of  priests,  is  character  indeiebUis,  and,  conse- 
quently, renders  impossible  the  repetition  of  such  sac- 
raments" (Aquinas,  Summa,  pt.  iii,  Qu.  60-65). 

The  Council  of  Florence  (1439)  laid  down  the  fol- 
lowing canon  (Mansi,  t.  xxxi,  col.  1054  sq.):  Inter 
hxec  sacramenta  trla  sunt,  baptismus,  confirmatio  et 
ordo,  qun  characterem,  i.  e.  spirituals  quoddam  signum 
a  caeteris  distinctivum  imprimunt  in  anima  indelcbilo. 
Unde  in  eadem  pertona  non  reiterantur,  Rcliqua  vero 
quatuor  characterem  non  imprimunt  et  rciterationem 
admittunt. — "Among  the  sacraments  there  are  three, 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  orders,  which  impose  in 
the  soul  a  character,  that  is,  a  certain  spiritual  and  in- 
delible sign,  distinguishing  it  from  others.  Hence,  in 
the  same  person.",  these  sacraments  are  not  repeated. 
The  other  four  do  not  impress  a  character,  and  admit 
of  repetition."  The  Council  of  Trent  gives  the  follow- 
ing: *'  9.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  a  character,  that 
is,  a  certain  spiritual  and  indelible  mark,  is  not  im- 
pressed on  the  soul  by  the  three  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  and  orders,  for  which  reason  they 
cannot  be  repeated,  let  him  be  accursed"  (sess.  vii,  can. 
9).  There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinions  (naturally 
enough)  among  Romanist  theologians  concerning  the 
nature  of  this  "  character."  See  Ferraris,  PromUi  Bib- 
liotkeca,  viii,  221  (s.  v.  Sacramentum) ;  Elliott,  DeUne- 
ation  qfliomanUm^  bk.  ii,  ch.  i. 

Char'aahim  (Heb.  Chanuhm!,  C^^^^n,  craJUmen, 
as  it  ia  explained  in  the  text ;  Sept.  'AyiadSatp  v.  r. 
riftfpcurcf ^),  the  name  of  a  valley  (i<"*A,  raome)  inhab- 
ited by  the  descendants  of  Joab  (q.  v.),  of  the  tribe  of 


Jadah,  so  called  from  their  employment  as  artificers 
(1  Chron.  iv,  14).  The  same  place  is  mentioned  in  Neh. 
vi,  85  (A.  v.  "  valley  of  craftsmen ;"  Sept.  yff  dya- 
oiifi)  as  extant  after  the  Captivity,  and  inhabited  by 
the  Benjamites,  and  as  lying  not  far  fix>m  Jerusalem. 
The  Talmud  (as  quoted  by  Schwarz,  Paket,  p.  185)  re- 
ports the  valley  of  Charashim  to  consist  of  Lod  and 
Ono,  which  lay  therein.  These  notices  appear  to  fix 
its  position  as  in  the  undulating  ground  at  the  back  of 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  east  of  Jafia,  being,  in  fact,  the  de- 
pression now  marked  by  Wady  Mauvrak,   See  Crafts- 

MAX. 

Char'ohamis  {\apKafxv^  v.  r.  XaXx;a/iuc,  1  Esdr. 
i,  25),  Char'chemiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  20),  other 
methods  of  Anglicising  the  name  Cabgheuisu  (q.  v.). 

Char'cua  (BapxoM ;  Yolg.  Marcus),  given  (1  Esdr. 
V,  82)  as  one  of  the  heads  of  tlio  Temple  servants  that 
returned  from  Babylon ;  a  corruption  for  Baribof  (q.  v.) 
in  the  lists  of  Ezra  (ii,  58)  and  Nchemiab  (vii,  55), 

possibly  by  a  change  of  H  into  3.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear whence  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got  their  read- 
ing of  the  ntsno.  In  the  edition  of  ICll  it  is  "  Char- 
eus. 


f> 


Cha'rea  (Xa^ct)^  given  (1  Esdr.  v,  82)  as  the 
name  of  another  head  of  the  Temple  servants  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel,  instead  of  the  Harsiia  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  52 ;  Neh.  vii,  54). 

Charenton,  a  town  of  France,  five  miles  from 
Pari9.  A  Protestant  Synod  was  held  tliere  in  1631,  in 
which  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  declared  free 
of  errors  on  all  fundamental  doctrinal  points,  and  its 
I  adherents  to  be  entitled  to  tlic  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  Reformed  churches,  to  lie  accepted  as 
sponsors  for  children,  and  to  intermarry  with  the  Re- 
formed.     See  Fraxcb,  Reforhed  Church  of. 

Chares  (Xop^c)*  on®  ^  ^^  inost  influential  of  the 
Jewish  commanders,  who  died  of  illness  during  the 
final  struggle  with  the  Romans  (Joeephas,  War^  ix,  i, 
4,9). 

Charey-yoniin.    See  Doves'  Dxnxo, 

Charger.  The  silver  vessels  ofifered  by  the  heads 
of  the  tribes  for  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num. 
viii)  are  thus  termed  in  our  translation,  being  in  the 
original  TXy^p  {kearah\  literally  a  deep  dish\  a  5oio/, 
elsewhere  rendered  "dish"  (Exod.  xxv,  29;  xxxvi, 
16 ;  Num.  iv,  7).  These  are  Baid  to  have  been  of  sil- 
ver, and  to  have  weighed  each  130  shekels,  or  65  oz. 
(Hussey,  Ane.  WeighU,  chap,  ix,  p.  190).  The  ** char- 
ger" upon  which  the  Baptist's  head  was  presented  to 
Herodias  (comp.  Homer,  IU  i,  141)  must  have  been  a 
large  pUOter  iirivat,  strictly  a  broad  tablet  [comp.  m- 
vuKiStov,  a  writing-tablet,  Luke  i,  63],  hence  a  wooden 
trencher.  Matt,  xiv,  8, 11 ;  Mark  vi,  25,  28 ;  rendered 
"platter"  in  Luke  xi,  89).  The  "chargers"  of  gold 
and  silver,  in  Ezra  i,  9  (b^'^Sit,  agartaVy,  were  prob- 
ably, as  interpreted  by  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  Syriac, 
hatine  for  containing  the  blood  of  sacrifices ;  although 
others  make  them  to  have  been  baskets  for  first-fruit 
offerings.     See  Basik;  Dish. 

Chargol.     See  Beetle. 

Chariot  (properly  rrSS'ip,  merkahah'^  a  vehicle 
for  riding  f  iipfAa)^  a  car  used  either  for  warlike  or 
peaceful  purposes,  but  most  commonly  the  former. 
Of  the  latter  use  there  is  but  one  probable  instance  as 
regards  the  Jews  (1  Kings  xviii,  44),  and  as  regards 
other  nations,  but  few  (Gen.  xli,43;  xlvi,  29;  2  Kings 
V,  9 ;  Acts  viii,  28).  The  Scriptures  employ  different 
words  to  denote  carriages  of  different  sorts,  but  it  is 
not  in  every  case  ea.«y  to  distinguish  the  kind  of  vehi- 
cle which  these  words  severally  denote.  We  are  now, 
however,  through  the  discovery  of  ancient  sculptures 
and  paintings,  in  possession  of  much  new  information 
respecting  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon, 
and  Persia,  which  are,  in  fact,  mentioned  in  the  Scrip* 
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tons.  There  hu  been  uhoc  ipecnlitian  u  to  toy  dif- 
ference of  mtsuuiK  between  the  aboTe  word  and  the 
l*iefer  (iil»»c.)  form  :1S7?,  mtrkab',  which  occnra  in 
three  paacges  onlv.  In  1  King*  v,  6,  the  Utter  obri- 
oualy  mwu  duriots,  taken  coUediTelj-.  Bat  in  Lev. 
XV,  9  (Auth.Ven.  "uddla"),  and  CuiL  iil,10  ("the 
coveTing"),  it  hu  been  nndentood  bj  •ome  to  denote 
the  Mat  of  a  chariot.  To  thia  liew  then  li  the  bttal 
olFJecdon  that  anetent  chariota  had  no  Mats.  It  ap- 
foait  (o  denote  the  Mat  of  ■  litter  (the  mly  vehicle 
tlist  had  a  Mat),  and  ita  name  sKntai  uu;  have  been 
derived  from  the  general  rewmblance  of  tlie  body  of  a 
liner  (distingnuhed  from  the  canop}',  etc.),  both  in 
form  ajid  UH,  to  that  of  a  chariot.  Another  atitt  Am- 
pler form,  the  woid  33*^,  re'Ui  (with  the  analogona 
forms  nasi,  rUAah',  Eiek.  xxvil,3l),  and  3131,  re. 
*ui',  Paa,  civ,  8),  from  the  aame  root,  appe»j»  to  aignl- 
(j  a  carriage  of  anj  kind,  and  is  eapedall}-  need  with 
reference  to  large  bodiea  of  curiage*,  and  hence  moat 
generaJly  of  war-chariota ;  for  charloU  were  andently 
■eldoDi  teen  together  in  lai^  nomben  except  in  war. 
It  if  applied  to  the  war-chariota  of  the  EgypUana 
(Eiod.  liv,  9),  the  C^anaanltea  (Joah.  xvii,  18  j  Jndg. 
i,]D:  iv,  3),  the  Hebrews  (2  King*  iz,21,21i  i,16), 
the  Svriana  (2  Kingi  r,  9),  the  Feraiana  (Iw.  sxi,  7, 
S).  To  thia  corraaponda  the  pilii  of  Kev.  xviii,  13; 
the  Latin  rhtda,  a  carriage  with  four  wheel*,  an  im- 
provement of  later  times.  By  a  compariMin  of  these 
references  with  thow  paiaagea  in  which  merbibah  oc- 
ean, we  And  the  two  worda  applied  to  all  aorts  of  cai^ 
riages  indifferently  and  interchnngCBbly,  jiut  ns  wo 
ehould  My  either  "carriage"  or  "coach" — neither  of 
which  Li  specific,  and  both  of  which  differ  more  from 
each  other  than  the  Hebrew  wonls  in  qurstion— to  de- 
note the  some  vehicle.  Indeed,  there  aro  paaaagei  in 
which  bath  worda  are  nianifestly  applied  to  the  name 
Identical  vehicle,  as  in  i  Kings  v,  9,  21,  and  1  Kings 
xxii.  35,  S8,  where  Pome  have  endeavored  to  make  ont 
a  diflerence  between  the  Heb.  terms.  There  is  anoth- 
er word  once  rendered  chariot,  vii.  niil  [ngaloi' 
fsa.  llvl,  9),  but  it  denotes  a  fltaslntm,  cart,  or  wan 
on  drawn  by  oxen.  See  Cast.  The  only  other  words 
Tendered  "chariot"  in  the  Bible  are  li'lBSt  (oppir- 
gim'.  Cant  lit,  9),  which  the  elymol.,  aa  well  aa  the 
nndaring  in  ttw  Sept.  and  Vnlg.,  thawi  to  have  been 
■  portable  sedan  arpalmqim  [ace  LtTren],  and  -,xh, 
(Ao'tam,  only  in  Ezek.  ixiii,  U\  whic^  according  to 
etymology  and  the  Rablrins,  means  teecgxint  or  defen- 
sive armor.  It  Is  demonstrated  that  the  word  rrhrb, 
rendered  "horsemen,"  does  not  mean  "cavalry,"  but 
merely  riden  n  the  chariots — in  other  words,  chariot- 
warriors  ;  for  Exod.  xiv,  7,  which  gives  the  dint  ac- 
count of  the  Egj'ptian  army.  Mys, "  he  took  six  hun- 
riots,  and  all  Uie  chariots  of  Egypt, 
r  every  one  of  them"  (or  in  each). 
M  9  and  the 
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means  litenlly  "riders,"  not  iipoii  the  facnes,bat  is 
the  chariota.  Hence,  though  Ucees's  song  ef  triumph 
mentions  the  "  horse  and  his  rider"  (Exod.  XV,  1),  yet 
ver.  4  clearly  indicate*  that  by  rida  chariot-rider  la 
undentood :  "  Pharaoh's  chariota  and  his  hoet  hxth  he 
cact  Into  the  sea ;  hla  cboaea  captshis  also  (chariot- 
warrior*)  are  drowned  In  the  Ked  Sea."  See  Honsi. 
The  eaiiieat  mention  of  chariota  in  Ecriptnre  is  in 
^ypt,  where  JoMpb,  as  a  murk  of  distinction,  wca 
placed  in  Pharaoh's  second  chariot  (Gen.  ili,  43^  and 
lata  when  be  went  in  his  own  chariot  to  meet  hi*  fa- 
ther on  his  eutruice  into  Egypt  from  Canium  (xlvi,  S9). 
In  the  funeral  procession  of  Jacob  chariots  also  formed 
a  pMt,  possibly  by  way  at  escort  or  as  a  guard  of  hon- 
tt  (1,  9).  The  next  mention  of  Egyptian  chariots  is 
for  a  warlike  purpOM  (Exod.  xiv,  7).  In  this  point  of 
view  chariots  among  seme  natioiu  of  antiquity,  as  el- 
ephants sn-.ong  r.tberr,  may  le  regarded  aa  filling  the 
place  of  heavy  srtilleiy  in  modem  times,  (o  that  the 
military  power  cf  a  nation  nugbt  be  estimated  by  the 
nomber  of  ita  cbt^riols.  Thus  Phanoh,  in  pursuing  Is- 
j  nel,  took  with  him  GUJ  chariota.  The  Canaanitea  of 
the  valleya  of  Palestine  were  enabled  to  resiat  the  Is- 
I  raelites  sncceaafnlly  in  consequence  of  the  Dumber  of 
their  chariots  of  iron,  i.  e.  perhapa  sirmed  with  ircn 
I  scythes  (Josh,  xvii,  IB ;  Judg.  i,  19 ;  see  Schickendani, 
,  Dc  curribut/akalii,  Zerbat.  1754).  Jshin,  king  of  Ca- 
i  nsan,  bad  900  chariots  (Jud?.  iv,  3).  The  Philistines 
,  in  Saul's  time  bad  30,000,  a  number  which  seems  ex- 
;  cesaive  (1  Sam.  xiii,  fi;  but  comp.  the  Sept.  and  Jo- 
reph.  .4iif.  vi,6,  !).  David  took  from  Iladadeier,  king 
of  Zobah,  1000  vbariols  (2  Sam.  viii,  i),  and  from  Ihe 
Syrians  a  little  later  700  (i,  J8),  who,  in  oider  to  re- 
cover their  ground,  collected  S2,000  chariota  (1  Cbron. 
xix,  7).  Up  to  this  time  the  I  traelites  possessed  fewer 
no  chariots,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  couFeqaence  of  the  Ihc- 
Dcratie  prahibitiou  against  multi|itying  hoises,  for  fesr 
of  interconne  with  E^rvpt,  and  the  regal  defpotifm  in:- 
plied  in  the  posseasion  of  theui  (Deul.  xvii,  IG ;  1  &.m. 
I  rill,  11, 12).  Bat  to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii, 
4),  and  in  ■  much  greater  degree  Svlemon,  Inke 
through  tbc  prohibitiou  from  seeing  the  necessity  ot 
placing  Ills  kingdom,  under  ita  nllered  circnmstance*, 
on  a  footing  of  militari-  equality  or  aoperiority  toward 
other  nations.  He  rsisrd,  therefore,  and  nuiintained  a 
force  of  IKX)  chariots  (1  Kings  i,  !6)  by  taxation  en 
certain  cities,  agre*al.ly  to  EsJlprn  cusiom  in  such  mat- 
ters (I  Kings  ii,  19;  x,  25;  Xenoph.  A«ab.  i.  4,  9). 
The  chariota  themselves,  and  also  the  horses,  were  im- 
ported chiefly  from  EgJ'pt,  and  the  cost  of  each  chariot 
was  COO  Bhskcla  orel]Ter,andof  each  horH:]ea(]  Kings 
X,  29).  See  Suekeu  From  this  time  cbariols  were 
regained  ss  among  the  moit  important  arms  of  wsr, 
though  the  supplies  ot  them  and  of  bcrsea  appear  to 
have  been  still  drawn  from  E^iypt  (1  Kbgs  xxii,  34 ; 
2Kingsix,lC,21;  xiii,  7, 14  i  xviii,2i;  xxiii,£Oi  Is>. 
xxxi,  1).  The  prophets  sleu  illude  freqaently  to  char- 
iots OS  typical  of  power  (Pea,  xx,  7 ;  civ,  3  ;  Jer.  li,  21 : 
Zech.  vi,  1).  Chariots  of  other  naticns  are  likewire 
mentioned,  aa  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xix,  23;  Eiek.xxili, 
24),  Syria  (2  Sam.  viii,  and  2  Kings  vi,  14,  IB),  Per- 
sia (Isa.  xxii,  6)  J  and,  lastly,  Antiochus  Eupalor  is  said 
to  hare  had  SCO  chariots  armed  with  scythes  (2  Uacc. 
xiii,  S).  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  mention  made  of  a 
chariot,  except  in  Rev.  ix,  9,  is  in  the  esse  of  the  Ethi- 
opian or  Aliyaainian  eunuch  of  Queen  Candacp.  v  ho  U 
described  as  sitting  in  his  chariot  reading  (Acta  viii, 
S8,  29,  38).     See  Kider. 

Jewish  charints  were  no  doubt  imitated  ftiim  Egyp- 
tian models,  if  not  actually  imported  from  E^:^']!!. 
These  appear  In  have  come  into  use  not  earlier  than 
the  ISth  dynarty  (B.C.  15r.O).  The  war-chariot,  from 
which  the  chariot  used  in  peace  did  not  essentially  dit 
fcr,  was  extremely  simple  in  ita  construction.  It  con- 
sisted, as  appears  both  from  Egyplion  paintings  and  re- 
liefs, a*  well  aa  from  an  actual  specimen  preserved  at 
Floi«ince,  of  a  nearly  semicircular  wooden  frame  with 
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ntnight^nid  aide*,  reating  pocteriorly  on  th*  isla-tret 
of  A  pair  of  wbeela,  and  lapportiu^;  B  rail  of  wood  or 
IroTf  ittachcd  to  the  fnme  by  luthem  thonga  ind 
one  woodau  uptight  In  ftnut.  The  Soot  of  the  car  vu 
mule  nf  rope  net- work.  Intended  to  give  a  mare  ipringy 
footing  to  the  occnpin(».  The  cti  wos  mounted  from 
tbt  back,  vbich  wia  open,  and  the  aidei  were  BlTength- 
•tned  uid  DmuDeuted  with  leather  and  metal  binding. 
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oT  a  4rwbeeled  car,  which  (like  Ibe  nrpdjciiicXoc  i 
o(  Uend.  ii,  63)  wia  uiied  for  relit^ious  purpoeee. 
Cart.  The  proceiKi  of  mjmufuclure  of  choriol 
huDMt  are  fully  illuitnttd  \iy  existing  iculptui 
hich  ilao  are  reprciented  the  cherintt  usrd  l>y  t 
aring  natiunt  (WilkinwR,  Anc.  fggpl.  1,  868,  Se 
I>,  TS,  !d  ed.). 


Attached  to  the  off  or  rightJiand  etde,  and  crouing 
each  other  diagonally,  were  the  bow-case,  and  inclininj; 
backward«,  tlie  quiver  and  >pear-ciu<.     If  two  penon: 


It  l^gyplUn  Chulot-iuken. 

.he  Aile;  S,  I'rriwrlDg  Ike  b 
Won],  u.  I> ;  3. 4,  Ehapiiig  <ht  Pole,  iT;  r,  r,  Whecli. 
Tlie  eirliut  Egyptian  chariot  noticed  in  Scriptnn 
(Gen.  xli,  48)  wa>  donbtleia  a  BUU-chariot;  but. 
Dniong  the  E|iyptlana,  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
different  from  the  war-chariot,  the  epiendid  military 
appointmenta  of  which  tendered  it  At  for  pnrpeaea  of 
royal  pomp.  Hence,  although  tho  ume  word  (nzs'^13, 
nurkaboK)  la  again  uaed  for  charlota  of  state  In  Gen. 
xlvl,  !9 ;  1  Sam,  viii,  11 ;  9  Sam.  xv,  1,  it  undoubtedly 
denotes  a  war-chariot  in  Exod.  xv,  4 ;  Joel  Ii,  5.  In 
Ita.  ii,  7,  Iho  same  word  appear*  to  comprehend  char- 
iots of  ever}'  kind  which  were  found  in  citlea.  In  fad, 
chariots  anciently  in  the  East  were  uacd  alnrait  entire- 
ly for  purpoeea  of  slate  or  of  war,  being  ttty  rarely 
employed  by  private  peraoni.  We  also  observe  that 
where  private  carriages  were  known,  as  in  Egypt,  they 
wen  of  the  same  phapo  aa  thoaa  used  in  war,  only  hav- 
ing leaa  complete  military  accoutrements,  although  n>. 
tainlng  the  case  for  aiTOwa.  One  of  tlie  most  interest' 
mg  of  the  Egyptian  paintings  represents  a  person  of 
qualilv  arrii-ing  late  at  an  entertainment  in  bb  cur- 
ricle, drawn  <like  all  the  Egyptian  eburintO  by  two 
horsca  (on:  bidden  by  the  other  in  prafilr).     He  la  al- 


in  the  chari 


The 


wheels,  of  nhich  there  were  !,  had  6  apokea:  tboee  of 
peace  chariots  had  aometimee  4,  fastened  to  the  aslo  by 
a  linch-pin  secured  by  a  thong.  There  wen  no  tracea ; 
but  the  horses,  which  were  often  of  different  colors,  wore 
only  a  lireast-band  and  girth*,  which  wero  attached  to 
the  saddle,  together  with  head  furniture,  consisting  of 
cheek-piece:<,  thmat-lasb,  head-stsli,  and  straps  across 
the  forehead  and  noaa.  A  bearing-rein  was  fastened 
to  a  ring  or  hook  in  front  of  the  saddle,  and  thedriving- 
reina  passed  thmuah  other  rings  on  each  side  of  both 
horses.  From  the  central  point  of  the  aaddle  rose  a 
short  stem  of  metal,  enilin);  in  ii  knob,  whether  for  use 
or  mere  ornament  is  not  certain.  The  driver  stood  on 
th*  offside,  and  in  discharging  hia  arrow  bung  bis  whip 
from  the  wrist.  In  eonia  iiutance*  the  king  is  repre- 
sented alone  in  bis  chariot,  with  tho  reins  fastened 
round  hts  body,  thua  uaing  bis  weapons  with  hie  hands 

times  three,  rode  in  the  chariot,  of  whom  the  third  was 
employed  to  carry  the  state  umbrella  (2  Kings  ix.  SO, 
34  ;  I  Kings  xxil,  34 ;  Acta  riii,  36),  A  aecond  chariot 
usually  accompanied  the  king  to  battle,  to  be  used  in 
ease  of  neceaaity  (2  Cbron,  iiv,  84), 

On  peaceable  occasions  the  Egyptian  gentleman 
sometimes  drove  alone  in  his  chaiiot,  attended  by  ser- 
vants on  foot.  The  horses  wore  housings  to  protect 
them  h-om  heat  and  insects.  FoTToyalprreonageB  and 
women  of  rank,  an  umbrella  waa  cirried  by  a  bearer 
or  lixed  upright  in  the  chariot.  Sometimes  mules  were 
driven  instead  of  horses,  and  in  travelling  sometimes  , 
nxen;  but  for  travelling  purposes  the  sides  of  the  char- ' 
ibt  appeal  to  hive  been  closed.     One  instance  occurs 


hastens  forward  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  house. 
another  advances  to  take  the  reins,  a  third  bears  a  stool 
to  assist  his  master  in  alighting,  and  most  of  them  car- 
ry their  sandala  in  their  hsnds,  that  they  may  run  with 
the  more  ease.  This  convcj-s  a  lively  illustration  of 
such  passagea  as  1  Sam.  viii,  11;  Z  Sam.  xv,  1.  The 
principal  distinction  between  tb?»e  private  charlota  and 
those  actually  used  in  war  was,  aa  appears  tioia  tho 
monnmenU,  that  in  the  fonner  the  party  drove  him- 
self, whereas  in  war  the  chariot,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
often  conUined  a  second  person  Vt  drive  it,  that  the 
warrior  might  he  at  lilierty  to  employ  his  weapons  with 
the  mors  effect.  But  thb  was  not  always  the  case; 
for  In  the  E^'ptian  nionumenU  we  often  see  even  royal 
personages  alone  in  their  cliariotj,  warring  fnriously. 
round  iheii 


.u(wl 


inly 


ar,<hati 


ilf,  for  bis  peculiar  atvle  of  drii 

insiderable  distance  (2  Kings  ix,  20).  The  Egyp- 
tians used  horses  In  the  equipment  of  an  armed  force 
before  Jacob  and  his  son*  bad  settled  in  Goshen  ;  they 


ban  bock,  and  guided  the  noimals  with  «  waad.  Olh- 
cn,  and  probably  the  ahcpberd  lovadsni,  nooaed  a  bid- 
gla  rope  io  a  slip-knot  roand  tbe  lower  jaw,  fonniaft  an 
imperfect  bridle  with  only  me  rein ;  a  practice  etill  in 
vogue  amoDg  tbe  Bedouin*.  Tbni  ovalr;  were  bat 
little  formidable,  coinparBd  with  charioti,  nntil  ■  com' 
plete  cammaad  over  tiit  horse  wu  obtained  by  tile  dis- 
covery or  a  true  bridle.  Thia  seems  to  have  been  first 
introdocsd  by  chariot-drivers,  aud  (here  an  flgnres  of 
well-constructed  harness,  rein*,  and  mouth-piece*  In 
very  early  Egyp^n  monumenL*,  reprejentintt  both  Da- 
tive and  foreittn  chariot)  of  wnr.  In  fighting  from 
chariota  gnat  dexterity  was  ahowu  by  the  warrior,  not 
only  in  handling  his  weapons,  but  also  in  Btepfung  out 
upon  tbe  pole  to  tbe  horses'  shoulders,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  attain  his  enemies ;  and  tho  charioteer  waa  an 
important  person,  sometimes  equal  In  rank  to  the  war- 
rior himself.     Both  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ii 


riots,  and,  froi 


z.Ioai 


'Jie  battle  of  Megiddo,  it  is  ckar  cUey  bad  also  travel- 
ling vehicles,  for,  being  wounded,  he  quitted  his  fight, 
ing-chariot,  and  in  a  second,  evidently  more  commo- 
dians,  be  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  (!  Climn.  xxxv, 
it).  Chariots  of  war  continued  to  bo  used  in  Syria  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Mace.  liii,  5),  and  in  Brit- 
ain when  Cswar  invaded  the  island  (^Beil.  Gait.  Iv,  29). 
In  the  prophecy  of  Nahum,  who  was  of  the  first  cap- 
tivity, and  resident  (if  not  bom)  at  Elkosh  in  Assyria, 
there  is  much  allusion  to  chariots,  suggested  daubtlers 
by  their  frequency  twlbre  hla  eyea  in  the  streets  of 
Nineveh  and  throngbont  the  Assyrian  empire.  In 
(act,  when  prophesyinc  the  downliill  of  Nineveh,  ho 
gives  a  particular  and  animital  description  (ii,  W)  of 
their  action  in  the  etreets  of  the  great  city : 


Them 
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birtot-lorc 


At  the  llghlslngi  wDl  Ibaf  ruih. 

Abundant  illustntloni  of  thii  pauage  occht  on  tlie 
lecently  discovered  scolptures  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon. They  are  minutely  described  by  Layard  (A'ina- 
vek,  ii,  2B8  sq.).  The  earlier  Aasyriin  war-chariot  and 
harness  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  Egyptian. 
Two  or  throe  persons  stood  in  the  car,  but  tbe  driver  is 
sometinies  represented  as  standing  on  the  near  side, 
while  a  third  warrior  in  the  chaHotheldashieldto  pro- 
tect the  archer  in  discharging  bis  arrow.  Tbe  car  sp- 
pears  to  have  had  closed  sidea.  The  war-cbariot  wheels 
had  6  spokes ;  the  stale  or  peace  chariot  S  or  niore ;  and 
a  third  pcmon  in  slate  prDcessions  carried  the  royal 
nmhrelta.  A  third  hone,  like  the  Gmk  Traprtopo^, 
waa  (.-encralli-  atUched  (Uyard,  JVinmA,  ii,  850).  In 
later  times  the  third  horse  wu  laid  aside,  tbe  wheels 
were  made  higher,  and  had  8  spokes,  and  tba  ^ont  of 


jxiiiliDn, -waa  made  square  Instead  of  round. 
The  cars  were  more  bighlj  omainented,  panelled,  and 
inlaul  with  valuable  wooda  and  metals,  and  painted. 
The  embroidered  honsinga,  in  which  in  earlier  limea 
tho  horses  wen  dotbed,  i 


and  taasela  used  to  decorate  their  necks  and  fti 
(Layard,  Nkeveh,  11,  S53.  Safi;  A'lnnvA  and  £(%(i«, 
p.  841,  687,  608,  618;  ifon.  o/Kin.  Sd  series,  pi.  24; 
comp.  Eiek.  xsvii,  iO).  Chariota  used  for  other  pur- 
I  that  of  war,  especially  in  bunting,  were 


Aodent  AufrUn  Ul 
also  found  scalptuied  oi 
well  as  occaaioiially  cart 
aons  or  bagKage. 

Tbe  Persian  art,  as  appears  from  the  acnlpturea  at 
Persepolis,  and  also  at  Koyounjik,  shows  great  limi- 
larity  to  the  AsBi-rian ;  bat  the  procession  represented 
at  the  former  place  contains  a  chariot  or  car  with  wbeela 
oris  spokes,  while,  ftvm  the  sculptures  at  the  latter,  it 
"      the  Elamites,  or  Persians,  besides  chariots 
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conUlnlng  two  peraone,  wbEch  vrra  temctimo  drmwn 
by  tool  bon»,  iu«d  m  kind  of  cart,  drawn  by  a  sin- 
gle mule  or  more,  coniiiUngof  *  lUge  on  high  whMb, 
capOilc  of  boldipg  Htc  or  ais  peraons,  of  wbom  the  dri- 
ver ut  OP  a  low  stool,  with  hi*  \eg»  hangiog  dd  Ckcb 
■ldeortbepolDi.Ir<i(bxxU,G;  Essk.  niil,24;  aee  Xsn- 
npb.  CfDT).  ir,  S,  1 :  il,VS;  Niebahr,  Foga/e,  il,  lOfi; 
Cbardin,  Vogagt,  vU,  SG7,  pi.  lis ;  Uyard,  Km.  4  Bab. 
p.  147, 449;  Oleiriiu,  7>iiM^  p.  Wi).  Chuiota  anned 
with  tcjtliea  (upfiara  Iptraviipopa,  Xen.  Ai»A,  1,  T, 
10)tiKy  ptrluipe  be  intended  by  the  "chariot*  of  Iron" 
of  the  Canaanilaa ;  tbey  ire  ntsntkined  as  part  at  the 
•qtdpment  of  Antiochiu  (2  Mace,  xiii,  i),  and  of  Darioa 
(Diod.81c.XTl[,&3i  AppLan.  5^.82).  Xenophoa  men- 
tion* ■  Fenian  chariot  with  4  polea  and  8  bonei  (Cy- 
rop,  Tif  4).  Tho  Peniaa  cuitom  of  aicrilidng  horaea 
t»  the  Snn  <Xen.  (^np.  vili,  8, 12),  seema  to  have  led 
to  offerintca  of  chariot*  and  hoirc*  tor  the  unia  object 
among  the  Jewish  monarch*  wbo  fell  into  idobttrj' 
(Eiek.  vlii,  ITi  i  Klnp  xili,  II ;  aee  P.  della  Ville,  p. 
266).     See  W*ao*. 

Not  vnj  different  from  the  Persian  chariot  ia  one 
Topre»9nt«i  on  a  coin 
■     t  Babylon,  bnt 


Anelonl  Greek  Chariot. 
Among  the  Greeka  and  Romans,  chariota  were  n*ed 
at  all  tlmsB  for  purpoaea  of  war,  and  tbe  charlot-raceB 
of  the  "  Isthmian  Gttmea"  were  especialiv  famoiu  (ma 
Smith'*  Did.  of  Clan.  Antiqmlf,  «.  t.  Cnmu).  See 
Chabiot-race. 


ID  IJhari.i. 

Among  the  part*  of  wbeeUcarriages  mentioned  in 
the  Scripture*  are :  I,  the  hAhj,  ';B'>!t  (oTiAtin  ,  Exod. 
liT,  28,  etc.)  J  iil*a  bfba  OW>  I"-  is'ii'i  28)  m 
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hA\  (yalpar,  lFa.T,  18;  Eiek.  k,  S,  C;  sxlll,  94; 
xx'vi,  ID  ;  Id.  Cbald.  Dan.  vli,  D) ;  2,  the  n'm,  3S  (jmi, 
I  Klnga  vii,  33;  Eaak.  i,  IB);  8,  the  ipoJiw,  C^^Ip^ 
(dkifUUfaM',  1  Kings  vi,  68) ;  4,  tbe  hub,  a^ii^n 
(eMtkthurim',  1  Kings  vii,  18) ;  6,  the  oifc,  T^  (j/ai,  J 
King*  vii,  S2,  S3).  To  harofsi  (,vohe)  the  horses  oi 
other  animabi  li  dttignated  by  ^OX  (asur'.  Gen.  ill, 
29;  lSani.vi,7i  1  King«]iviii,  14),'or  OP^  (rYjiAom', 
Mlc.  i;i3)  ;  aUo  33^  irabd/\  Hoe.  i,  I]},  which  pro|»- 
erly  Bignifle*  to  ride  or  driwt.     See  WiiEri.. 

The  word  chariots  is  •ometlme*  nsed  figuratively  (br 
boat*  or  armies  CP*a,lxvlil.  17;  2  Kings  vi,  17);'and 
Elijah,  by  hi*  piayen  and  coanaels,  and  power  with 
God,  waa  "tbe  chariot  of  Israel,  and  tho  horsemen 
thereof'  (2  Kings  11,1!;  aee  Roah,  De  mm  Iiradit, 
Bantz.  1780).  inasmuch  as  he  did  more  for  them  than 
■lithe  chariots  they coald  mniter  (Psa.  xx,7;  Isa.  ill, 
1).— Kitto,  a.  V. !  Smith,  a.  t.     See  War. 

The  term  "chariot"  is  Ukewite  used  poetically  in 
Scripture  to  designate  the  npid  ai^ncirs  of  God  in 
n*tnie(Psa.ciT.S;  lxviii,17;  Isa.  Ixvi,  IK;  Hab.iil, 
8>      See  Wemyaa,  ^laW.  Did.  s.  v. 

Captaiiib  01-  Chabiots  (Exod.  xv,  4)  might  be 
Buppoeed  to  drnote  the  otBcer  or  otBcers  who  had 
charge  of  the  chariot  Rirce*,  bat  the  literal  meanin?!* 
moQnted<todmcn[Q"''^-^a).  Thisps 
Bcure,  but  a  picture 
from  an  EjTTptLan 
tomb  (the  Rame- 
seium  of  Thclxa), 
nearly  or  quite  as 
ancient  ■*  tbe  pe- 
riod to  which  tbe 
abave.citsd  passage 
relate*,  fumubes  a 
key  to  thia  other- 
wl*o  difflcnit  ei- 
pression.     It  rep- 

atanding    upon    a 
chariot,     two     of 
whom  are  prepared     Ancient  E^ypHnn  Cliarini  carrrlnc 
for  action,  and  tho  "'"*  "'"tIo"- 

tbird  manages  the  horse*  (compkre  the  large  cut  ahove 
of  tbe  Assyrian  chariot).  They  wore  probaWy  select- 
ed for  their  valor,  and  perhaps  formed  by  tbcmaclvea 
a  distinct  division  of  the  army,  and  each  had  it*  dis- 
tinct officer  (Exod.  xlv,  7).     See  Captains. 

Chariot  of  thb  Chebdbim  probaljy  mean*  tba 
framo-work  on  which  the  cherubini  rested,  and  one 
pattern  of  which  roigbt  reaemble  tlie  body  of  a  char- 
iot (1  Chmn.  xxvili,  18).    See  Ciierdb. 

CiiAHioiM;rnK)i,  cities  rpecially  designatoilfor  itor- 
ing  tho  chariots  of  war  dnrinc  the  lime  of  peace,  a* 
magaxines  and  arsenals  of  modem  times  are  naed  (2 
ChCDn.  i,  14).     See  ClTT. 

CHARiuT-HoaSEB,  such  SB  were  peculkrly  Htled,  by 
size,  spirit,  docility,  or  apecial  traininei  for  ficrvicc  in 
chariota,  aa  carriage,  draught,  and  saddle  horscB  of  later 
days  (2  Kinga  vii,  14).     See  HoRsn. 

Crarioi^man,  tho  driver  or  charioteer,  or  perbupi 
an  officer  who  had  charge  of  tho  chariot  (2  Chron. 
xviii,  .18).      Sre  Driver. 

Chariotb  of  War  (Exod.  xiv,  7 ;  2  Sam.  vlii,  4). 
One  class  of  carriages  thus  denominated  were  used  as 

other  formed  the  moet  terrible  of  military  engines,  and 
were  employed  in  great  number*  to  brealc  the  enemy's 
tiattaliiins  b}-  rushing  in  among  them  (I  Sam.  xiii.  G ; 
1  Chron.  xviii,  4).  Like  other  ancient  carriages,  they 
had  usually  only  two  wheels;  and  iron  books  or  scytbeK 
atTonjt  and  sharp,  were  affixed  to  the  extremities  of 
the  axles  on  each  aide,  which  made  dreadful  havoc 
among  the  troops  (Josh.  xi,4    Jndg.lv,  8, 18).     War- 
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Hon  sometimes  fought  standing  on  them,  or  leaping 
from  them  vpon  the  enemy.  The  cliariots  in  the  army 
of  Cyrus  were  capacious  enough  to  permit  twenty  men 
to  tight  from  them.  If  we  examine  the  scolptnres  of 
Egypt,  we  find  that  the  strength  of  the  armies  of  tlie 
Pharaohs  was  in  their  cliariots,  an  Egyptian  army  be- 
ing comp<»ed  exclusively  of  infantry  and  bigas,  or 
two-horsed  chariots,  which  carry  the  driver  and  the 
warrior.  In  no  instance  is  an  Egyptian  ever  repre- 
.lented  on  horseback.  Snch  palpable  evidence  that 
the  Egyptians  did  not  employ  cavalry  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  Scripture  account  of  the  pursuit  of 
the  Israelites,  which  expressly  speaks  of  "  the  horses 
and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  horsemen"  (Exod.xiv, 
9).  Hengstenberg,  after  a  critical  examination  of  the 
text,  says,  in  his  Egypi  and  the  Books  ofMona  (p.  126), 
that  "Moses  dues  not  mention  cavalry  at  all;  that, 
according  to  him,  the  Egyptian  army  is  composed  only 
of  chariots  of  war,  and  that  he  therefore  agrees  in  a 
wonderful  manner  with  the  native  Egyptian  monu- 
ments."    See  Army  ;  Chabiot. 

Chariots  op  the  Sux.  The  ancient  Persians  who 
worshipped  the  sun  dedicated  to  that  luminar>'  certain 
horses  and  chariots,  which,  in  allusion  to  his  rapid 
course,  they  consecrated  to  him.  The  kings  of  Judah 
fell  into  this  peculiar  idolatry.  In  these  chariots,  the 
Rabbins  informs  us,  the  king  and  nobles  rode  when 
they  went  forth  to  meet  the  morning  sun.  The  idola- 
trous chariots  of  the  sun  were  burnt  by  king  Josiah 
(2  Kmgs  xxili,  11).     See  Su.v. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  translation  of  El^ah  (2  Kings 
ii,  11),  it  is  said  "  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  lire,  and 
h<»8es  of  fire,"  and  a  corrupt  tradition  of  this  miracu- 
lous ascension  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  the 
East.  >Ir.  Roberts  says,  **  The  Hindoos  believe  their 
supreme  god  Siva  sends  his  angels  with  a  green  char- 
iot, to  fetch  the  souls  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  him ; 
and  there  are  occasionally  horses,  but  at  other  times 
none.  The  holy  king  Tirru-Sanffu  (divine  chank)  was 
taken  to  heaven,  body  and  soul,  without  the  pain  of 
dying." 

CHARIOT-RACE,  the  most  renowned  of  all  the 
exercises  used  in  the  Olympic  games  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  those  from  which  the  victors 
wore  held  to  derive  the  greatest  honor.  There  appear 
to  be  bnt  one  or  two  allusions  to  them  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  these  are  involved  in  some  uncertainty. 
In  Cor.  xvi,  9,  the  apostle  refers  to  his  great  success  in 
collecting  a  church  at  Ephesus :  *'  But  I  will  tarr^'  at 
Ephesus  until  Pentecost,  for  a  great  door  and  cfTectual 
13  opened  unto  me,  and  there  are  many  adversaries ;" 
alluding,  it  is  thought,  to  the  door  of  the  circus,  which 
was  opened  to  admit  the  cliariots  when  the  races  were 
to  be^in;  and  by  the  word  avrtKiifuvoi^  "adversa- 
ries," which  Doddridge  renders  **oppo8ers,"  he  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  antagonists  or  competitors.  In  Colos. 
iii,  15,  he  says,  "  I^t  the  peace  of  God  rule  (jSpaptvio, 
preside,  as  the  arbiters  or  judges  of  the  games)  in  your 
hearts ;"  2  Thess.  iii,  1,  "  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
may  have  free  course  (rpix<^)  '^'')'  ^"^  ^  glorified," 
referring,  as  it  seems,  to  the  applause  of  the  specta- 
tors; 1  Tim.  iv,  8,  *'  Bodily  exercige  (yvftvatria,  gym- 
nastic discipline)  profiteth  little,"  alluding  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  racers;  Heb.  xii,  28,  '*the  general  asjiem- 
bly"  (TravijyupiQf  crowd  of  attendants).     See  Games. 

Charisma  (i^apur/io),  (1.)  one  of  the  names  by 
which  baptism  was  designated  in  tlie  early  Church ; 
(2.)  a  spiritual  gift.     Sec  Gifts,  Sii ritual. 

Charity,  one  of  the  three  chief  Christian  graces. 
The  Greek  word  ayain;,  frequently  rendered  in  the 
authorized  version  /ore,  is  occasionally  translated  char- 
iUf^  and  is  so  rendered  throughout  1  Cor.  xiii.  The 
old  English  word  charity  means  low — love  to  God  and 
man,  which  is  tlie  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  l)ecn  better  had  the  word  been  rendered  | 
"love."     The  meaning  of  the  term  can,  however,  i 


scarcely  be  misapprehended  after  a  careful  perusal  of 
that  important  chapter.  In  popular  usage,  charity  is 
often  restricted  to  almsgitmg,  which  is  only  one  of  its 
manifestations.  See  Love.  Christian  ethics  teach 
that  charity,  in  this  sense  of  love,  is  to  be  the  habitual 
affection  of  the  heart,  in  all  our  relations  to  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Charity  considered^!.  As  to  its  source^,  im- 
plies a  regenerated  state  of  mind.  2.  As  to  its  exdu- 
nveneatf  shuts  out  all,  1,  ang^r;  2,  implacability;  8, 
revenge;  4,  prejudice';  6,  evil  r peaking;  6,  petty  ag- 
gressions, thouf^h  legal ;  7,  artificial  distinctions,  as  its 
limitations.  8.  As  to  its  active  exprestum ;  (1)  it  de- 
lights in  sympathy,  liberality,  and,  in  general,  in  be- 
nevolence ;  (2)  it  dictates  and  regulates  vork*  ofmeT" 
ey;  (8)  it  teaches  us  that  we  are  only  stewarde  of  the 
divine  goodness. 

**  All  spiritual  gifts  are  surpassed  by  charity,  which 
alone  puts  on  them  tlie  crown  of  perfection  (1  Cor.  xii, 
31 -xiii,  18).  By  this  we  are  to  understand  not  a  mere 
inclination  and  emotion,  however  pure,  or  natural  be- 
nevolence and  philanthropy,  however  disinterested; 
bnt  a  disposition  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  spring- 
ing from  the  consciousness  of  reconciliation ;  a  vital  su- 
pernatural energy,  uniting  all  the  powers  of  the  soul 
with  God,  the  essence  of  all  love,  and  consecrating 
them  to  the  service  of  his  kingdom.  Without  this, 
even  speaking  with  the  tongues  of  angels  were  bnt 
*  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.*  Without 
this,  the  boldest  prophecy,  the  most  comprehensive 
knowledge,  and  a  power  of  faith  which  could  call  the 
impossible  into  beinfr,  have  no  abiding  worth  or  prac- 
tical importance.  Without  this,  the  other  gifts  would 
separate,  pass  into  the  ser\-ice  of  ambition,  and  thus 
ruin  themselves  and  the  whole  church.  Without  this, 
the  gift  of  tongues  fosters  vanity  and  enthusiasm, 
knowledge  puffs  up  (1  Cor.  viii,  1-8),  and  the  gift  of 
government  degenerates  to  despotism.  As  faith  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  charisms,  and  forms  their  com- 
mon root,  so  also  love  is  properly  not  a  gift  by  itFclf, 
but  the  soul  of  all  gifts,  binding  them  together  like 
the  members  of  a  body,  making  them  work  in  for  each 
other,  and  directing  them  to  the  common  good.  It 
maintains  the  unity  of  the  manifold  divine  powers, 
subordinates  every  thing  individual  and  personal  to  the 
general,  and  makes  it  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
the  body  of  Christ. 

"  For  another  reason,  love  transcends  all  the  other 
gifts.  It  never  ceases.  In  the  future  world  the  oth- 
er gifts  will  disappear,  at  least  in  their  present  nature. 
The  m^'sterious  tongues  will  cease  in  the  land,  where 
all  understand  them.  Prophecies  will  be  lost  in  their 
fulfilment,  like  the  aurora  in  the  moon.  Knowledge, 
which  on  earth  is  but  partial,  will  merge  in  immediate, 
perfect  intuition.  Nay,  faith  itself  will  be  exchanged 
for  sight,  and  hope  for  fruition.  But  love,  by  which 
even  here  we  have  fellowship  of  life  M'lth  God  through 
Christ,  remains  love.  It  changes  not.  It  rises  not 
out  of  its  element.  It  passes  not  into  another  sphere. 
It  only  deepens  and  expands.  It  can  never  gain  high- 
er grounds,  never  reach  another  and  better  form  of 
union  with  God ;  but  only  continues  to  grow  stronger, 
fuller,  more  lively,  and  mora  blissful  (1  Cor.  xiii,  8- 
13).  *  Charity/  says  Bishop  Warburton  somewhere, 
'regulates  and  perfects  all  the  other  >nrtues,*  and  is  in 
itself  in  no  want  of  a  reformer.' 

**  Hence  Paul  exhorts  the  Corinthians,  who  were  in- 
clined to  place  an  undue  estimate  on  the  more  irtriking 
and  show}'  charisms,  to  strive  after  charity,  above  all, 
as  the  greatest  and  most  precious  gift,  the  cardinal  and 
universal  Christian  virtue,  of  which  heathenism  had 
scarce  the  faintest  notion.  *  Heathenism,*  observes 
Olshausen  {Comment,  iii,  p.  698),  *  did  not  get  beyond 
ipiM>Q,  It  knew  nothin;^  of  the  Christian  dyawi].  In 
the  Old  Testament  nothing  but  the  stem  ^iicri  reigns. 
Eros,  even  in  its  purest,  noblest  form,  is  but  the  result 
of  want,  the  longing  for  love,  springing  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  not  what  is  worth  loving. 
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But  the  Christum  dyami  is  the  streaming  forth  of  po«- 
itive  love,  God  himself  dwelling  in  the  believer,  so 
that  streams  of  living  water  flow  out  of  him  (John  iv, 
14).*  And  he  commends  it,  in  the  most  glowing  and 
attractive  description  ever  uttered  by  tongne  of  m*n 
or  angel,  in  language  which  comes  to  the  heart  with 
perpetual  fireshness,  like  music  from  the  lowers  of 
eternity,  and  is  of  itself  enough  to  put  beyond  all 
doubt  the  divinity  of  Christianity  and  its  infinite  supe- 
riority to  all  other  religions.  *  And  now  (in  the  pres- 
ent earthly  life  of  Christians)  abideth  fisith,  hope,  char- 
ity, these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity'  " 
(Schaff,  ApottoUcal  Church,  §  120).  See  also  Watson, 
Theol.  InttUute*,  pt.  iii,  ch.  iv ;  Fellowes^  Body  of  The- 
ology,  ii,  6^  etc.;  Barrow,  Workt,  vol.  i,  ser.  27,  28; 
Fletcher,  Worki  (N.Y.  ed.),  iii,  166  sq. 

Charity,  Brothen  of  (called,  in  Itah',  Fate  hen 
fratelli;  in  France,  Frhres  de  li  Chariti;  in  Spain, 
Brothen  of  ITospUcUUy),  a  Romanist  order,  founded  in 
IMO  at  Seville,  by  the  Portuguese  Johannes  *  Deo,  for 
nursing  the  sick  and  reforming  immoral  females.  In 
1572  Pope  Pius  V  confirmed  it,  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  it  then  limited  itself  to  serving  hospi- 
tals for  the  sick  of  all  nations  and  religions.  In  1580 
it  had  a  number  of  institutions  in  France,  Italy,  Ger^ 
many,  Poland,  both  Indies,  and  other  countries.  In 
1617  it  was  received  into  the  number  of  regular  orders 
by  adopting  the  solemn  vows.  In  1619  the  brethren 
were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan 
bishops,  and  in  1624  they  received  all  the  privileges 
of  the  mendicant  orders.  Among  the  hospitals  of  the 
order,  those  of  Milan,  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  Vienna, 
Prague,  are  especially  celebrated.  The  number  of 
houses  amounts  at  present  to  over  a  hundred,  in  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  North 
and  South  America.  See  Helyot,  Ordret  Rdigieux, 
vol.  ii ;  Fehr,  Geschichte  der  Mdneheorden,  ii,  80  sq. 

Chaxity,  Sisters  of,  called  also  Dauoiitbrs  of 
Christian  Charity  (Smurt  or  Fittet  ds  la  Chariti), 
or,  from  their  dress,  Gray  Sisters  {Saun  grins), 
a  community  of  women  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  nursing  the  poor  and  the  sick,  founded  in  1629  at 
Chatillon,  in  France,  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  aided  by 
Madame  Louise  de  Marillac  le  Gras.  The  rule  which 
Vincent  gave  to  his  *  community  was  confirmed  by 
the  pope  in  1668,-  whereupon  the  community  spread 
so  rapidly  that  by  1685  two  handred  and  twenty-four 

bouses  were  establish- 
ed. Until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century 
they  remained  almost 
entirely  confined  to 
France,  where  their  la- 
bors were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  Revolution. 
After  a  few  years  they 
were  permitted  to  take 
them  up  again,  and  in 
1807  the}'  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of 
the  mother  of  Napo- 
leon. Since  that  time 
they  have  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  all  French 
governments.  In  1827 
they  nursed  in  France 
145,000  sick  persons 
and  120,000  children, 
which  number  has 
since  considerablv  in- 
creased.  Since  1815 
they  have  rapidly  established  themselves  in  all  states 
in  which  monastic  orders  are  not  forbidden.  Several 
states,  as  Prussia  and  Baden,  which  exclude  most  of 
the  monastic  orders,  have  made  an  exception  in  fiivor 
.of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.     Since  1848  they  have  been 
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admitted  into  all  the  German  states  except  Saxony. 
In  all  Germany  they  had,  in  1858,  establishments  in 
194  places,  with  about  2000  members.  Spain  promised 
to  admit  them  in  the  Concordat  of  1851.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Portugal  in  1867,  but  were  ther^ 
as  also  in  Brazil,  severely  attacked  by  the  Liberal  par- 
ty, and  mobbed  by  the  populace.  Large  numbers  of 
them  were  called  to  Russia  by  the  government  of  Al- 
exander II,  and  they  have  penetrated  even  into  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.  In  Turkey  they  conduct  several 
largely -attended  schools.  They  are  also  found  in 
many  of  the  missions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia, 
and  in  sevexal  of  the  states  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  the  United  States  they  were  cstaMished  in 
1809  by  Elizabeth  Seion  (a  pervert  from  I'rotentant- 
ism),  with  a  distinct  rule,  which  is  still  followed  in  the 
dioceses  of  New  Yorlc,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  and  Halifax. 
The  houses  in  the  other  dioceses  have  abandoned  Mrs. 
Seton's  rule,  and  have  united  with  the  French  erdcr. 
In  1852  there  were  38  houses  under  the  charge  of  tho 
sisters  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  tlia 
number  of  sisters  was  420.  This  number  has  since 
considerably  increased.  In  the  diocese  of  New  York 
alone  there  are  now  about  250  sisters,  having  under 
their  care,  besides  the  parish  schools  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  hospital,  a  male  and  female  asylum,  and  an  in- 
dustrial school.  Their  mother-house  is  at  Fonthill,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  near  Yonkers. 

Numerous  other  communities  of  women  have  hern 
established  on  the  same  plan,  and  on  nearly  the  samo 
rule.  The  most  impor^nt  among  them  is  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Carol  us  Borromieus,  so  called  because  they 
chose  Borromeo  as  their  patron .  Their  mother-house  is 
at  Nancy,  France ;  and  in  1845  they  counted  70  houses, 
with  about  700  members.  Another  was  founded  in  1808 
in  Westphalia,  by  baron  Droste  zu  Vischering,  who  be- 
came afterwards  archbishop  of  Cologne.  It  counted, 
in  1858,  41  establishments,  with  about  200  sisters. 
The  United  States  have  also  a  number  of  similar  in- 
stitutions, as  Sistere  of  Charitj'  of  Montreal,  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Nazareth,  Sistera  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
Sisters'  of  Mercv,  Sisters  of  Cbaritv  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin,  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Augustine,  most  of  which 
have  been  founded  during  the  present  centur}'. 

No  monastic  institution  has  spread  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  with  equal  rapidity,  and 
the  increase  is  still  going  on  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  world.  In  1862,  the  number  of  establishments,  as 
fiir  as  known,  was  1064 ;  namely,  947  in  Europe,  80  in 
America,  17  in  Asia,  17  in  Africa,  and  8  in  Australia 
and  Oceanica  (P.  Karl  vom  heil.  Aloys*,  StiUis.  Jahr- 
buch  der  Kirche,  Ratisbon,  1862).  The  numlier  of  roem- 
ben  of  the  French  order  was  estimated  at  13,000,  and 
that  of  all  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  28,000. 

**  Conscious  that  celit)acv  alone  excites  little  admi- 

■ 

ration  in  modem  times,  Rome  has  sought,  by  her 
*  Sistera  of  Charity*  and  l)y  her  educational  ordere, 
to  give  her  female  aristocracy  better  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  mankind.  In  England  and  America  the 
female  ordera  have  attracted  many  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  softened  many  antipathies.  The  associa- 
tion of  unmarried  females  for  such  purposes  will  ever 
have  an  attraction  for  romantic  minds ;  yet  the  well- 
worked  Protectant  congregations  in  our  cities  send 
out  more  such  sistera  of  charitv  and  educatora  of  the 
young  than  any  of  the  sisterhoods  of  Rome.  Without 
any  bond  but  the  law  of  love,  and  'without  observa- 
tion,' because  without  the  dress  and  separation  of 
Rome's  'Sistera  of  Charity,'  thousands  now  do  the 
part  of  Prlscilla  or  Dorcas,  yet  take  part  in  all  home 
duties  and  enjoyments,  unconscious  that  they  ara  bet- 
ter than  othera,  or  that  they  have  attained  a  higher 
perfection  than  their  fathere  and  mothers"  (Lewis,  Bi- 
ble,  Missal,  aful  Brerinry,  i,  124).  See  also  Fehr,  Ge-- 
sdttchie  der  MOnchsordti,  ii,  328  sq. ;  Eremites,  Der  Or- 
den  der  barmherzigen  Srhteestem  (Schaffhausen,  1844),* 
Methoditt  Quarterlg  Reiiew^  Jan.  1849,  art.  v. 
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CluulMnagn«<CRARuw  I,  or  tht  GrtaO,  Emperor 
ot  tbe  Weat,  «u  bom  si  SaUUurK,  In  Bavaru,  about 
74!,  uid,  iaiaHy  with  his  brother  Kurlomin,  iucF«eded 
his  father,  Pepln-lfhBref,  in  708.  Karlomin  died  in 
7TI,  and  Cbailei  lieaimB  sale  aovereigti.  By  his  wnn 
againat  the  Saxooa,  the  Lombard!,  and  the  Siraceng 
of  Spain,  he  Increiued  hia  empire  uniil  he  wss  master 
of  the  heat  part  of  Enropa.  Pepin  had  |^nl«d  the 
exarchate  of  Kavenna  to  the  pope  and  hia  aucceaaora 
(brever.  After  Petdo's  death,  Dledrich,  the  Lombard 
kin^,  attaeked  the  pope  (Adrian  1),  ivho  applied  to 
OuTUmagne  fur  aid.  He  croaaed  the  Alpa  (A.D.  774) 
with  a  formidable  arm)',  and  terminated  the  contest 
between  the  bishops  of  Rome  Bad  the  kings  of  Lom- 
bardy  forever.  The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  ivaa  over- 
thrown, its  vanqoiahed  prince  wus  sent  into  t'tance, 
and  Charlemagne  proclaimed  himself  king  of  the  Lom- 
Iwrda.  The  conqueror  vlalted  Rome,  where  It  la  said 
ha  not  only  confirmed  the  ^^iinta  which  Pepin  had 
made  to  Its  UsbapK,  but  adde^l  to  them  new  donMioae. 
By  these  acta  he  opened  a  way  to  the  attainment  ef 
an  object  which  Pepin  had  oontempUted,  bnt  was  an- 
sble  to  accomplish— he  was  enabled  (ogabi  the  antlnr- 
ilj-  as  well  as  to  assume  the  tiUe  of  Emperor  of  the 
West.  In  A.D.800  he  visited  Rome,  where  Pope  Leo 
III  crowned  him  Emperor  of  the  West,  with  the  title 
ofCarolDsI,  Csaar  Augnatns.      "Althongh  this  added 


nothing  directly  to  hIa  power,  yet  it  greatly  conArmed 
and  increased  the  reapect  entsrtaioed  for  him,  snch 
was  still  the  lustre  of  a  tiiiewith  which  were  associat- 
ed recollections  of  sll  the  greatneaa  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Nicephoms  I,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  also 
acknowledged  him,  and  lietween  them  the}'  fixed  the 
limits  of  the  Eoetcm  and  Western  empirea.  A  pro- 
found statesman  and  legislator,  as  well  as  a  succeseful 
conqueror,  be  then  dovot«d  tho  remainder  of  hia  life  to 
the  internal  improvement  of  his  vast  empire,  and  to 
the  fbrtiflcation  of  its  frontipra  smHinat  the  invasions 
of  tho  Normans  and  Danes.  In  na  ho  named  bis  third 
Bon,  Louis  (Louis  le  Wbonnaire).  hia  colleague  in  the 
empire,  and  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  Jsnnar;-  28,  814. 
''  His  last  days,  after  the  coronation  of  his  sod  Louis, 
were  occupied  in  correcting  the  text  of  the  four  Evan- 
(pvltsts,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Greeks  and  .Syr- 
ians. Charlemagne  had  long  shown  a  great  zeal  fbr 
religion;  he  never  failed,  while  his'health  permitted, 
to  attend  divine  service  daily,  morning  and  evening. 
He  took  great  care  that  the  service  should  be  conduct- 
ed with  decorum  and  propriety,  supplied  his  chapels 
with  abundanco  of  vestments  and  omaments,  and,  be- 
ing perfectly  instructed  in  the  beat  manner  of  read- 
ing and  singing,  be  corrected  the  mode  of  performing 
both;  but  he  himself  never  read  pulilicly  in  church, 
but  contented  himself  with  singing  in  a  low  tone  and 
with  others.  Hia  alms  went  not  only  liberally  bestow- 
ed in  his  own  dominions,  hut  on  all  the  poor  and  dis- 
treased  C'hrtatlans  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  JenisaleEn, 
Alexandria,  and  Carthage ;  and  he  cultivated  the  ftiend- 
shlp  of  nnbelieving  princes  with  a  view  to  assuage  the 
suRerings  of  the  Christians  under  their  dominion" 
(Palmer,  CharcA  Hiitory,  ch.  xv). 

Charlemagne  waa  throughout  his  reign  the  champi- 
on of  Christuinity.  He  never  rested  until  the  Saxons 
were  not  only  subjcctod,  bnt  bapliicd,  if  not  Christian- 1 
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ixed;  hia waragatnst theLombarda, whoseklngdomhe 
finally  annexed,  waa  originally  commenced  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  pope,  whose  power  was  menaced  by  the  In- 
roads of  these  barbarians.  It  cannot  be  denied,  hew- 
ever,  that  Charlemagne  propagated  Christianity  by  the 
use  of  "carnal  weapons."  His  "wholesale  and  indis- 
criminate mode  of  administering  liaptism  on  the  conclu- 
eioD  of  his  campaigns  drew  (brth  the  indignant  expos- 
tnlations  of  Alcuin  and  men  of  a  kindred  spirit"  (Mac 
Lear,  Mittiotu  in  lAe  Hid.  Aga,  p.  U9).  "He  did  not 
confine  his  lienetkctiona  to  the  bishop  of  Home,  bnt  dia- 
tributed  them  among  all  the  orders  of  the  hierarchy.  He 
^gmentedtheir  wealth,  he  enlarged  their  privilegea,  bo 
exalted  their  dignity,  he  confirmed  and  extended  their 
immanities.  Bat  the  motivea  of  hia  Uberality  wet* 
Buch  aa  became  a  magnsnlmons  and  a  benevolent  mon- 
arch. Superstition  hae  never  been  accounted  among 
them,  nor  any  unfounded  fears  or  undue  reverence  of 
the  ecclesiastics  I  order ;  frcm  the  former  be  was  per- 
haps more  nearly  exempt  than  would  have  appeared 
possible  in  so  rude  an  age ;  and  in  his  transactiong  with 
the  clergy,  even  with  the  pope  himself,  he  never  for- 
got, or  allowed  them  to  forget,  his  own  supremacy. 
But  he  was  desirous  to  civiilze  bis  barbarous  subjects ; 
he  was  anxious  to  influence  their  nide  maonera,  and 
correct  their  vicious  morals,  hy  the  more  geaeral  dif- 
fusion and  comprehension  of  the  Christian  truths ;  and 
he  was  willing  also  to  sow  the  seeds  of  secular  learn- 
ing, and  dispel  the  IgnDnince  which  oppressed  his  peo- 
ple" (Waddington,  Ckurrh  Hidory,  ch ,  v.).  As  ■  statea- 
man  he  favored  the  Church  because  be  considered  it  a 
school  for  the  improvement  of  his  people,  and,  while 
adding  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church,  was  careful 
not  to  render  it  independent.  He  derided  sgainEt  im- 
sgc-w«rship,  and  in  his  LOtri  Carofir.i  (A,D.  790,  Elias 
Philyra,  1&49 ;  Heumann,  Han.  17B1),  he  set  forth  (in 
opposition  to  the  decision  of  the  second  Synod  of  KIckb 
of  A.  D.  787),  that  "  God  could  be  worshipped  only  in 
spirit,"  and  his  opinions  were  indorsed  by  the  Synods 
of  Frankfort  (;S4)  and  of  Paris  (826).  censuring  Adri- 
an's treatise  in  favor  of  image-worship.  But,  while 
Charlemagne  condemned  image-wotsbip  as  idolatry, 
the  Caroline  Ixx^s  approve  of  the  crucifix,  and  of  rev- 
erence to  the  relics  of  aaints,  etc.— Hase,  Ch.  HitH^ry 
(N.  r.  ed.),  p.  178;  Chamborj,  Ettryrlopadw,  t.  v.; 
Henog,  Rtal-Enq/ii^iadie,  vli,  SiB  rq. ;  Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  FaO,  ch.  xllx ;  Neander,  Chunk  Ilitlory,  iii, 
16b  sq.;  BtU'Ufn  u.  Krititrn.  IfSS,  Heft  2;  Dippold, 
Libm  Kaitrr  Karl  dri  Graaen  (Tbb.  1810);  Gaillard, 
Hiri.  de  Chnrlemapie  (Par.  1819,  8d  (d.  4  vols.) ;  AUI, 
JahrbOrhrr  drifiSni.  lltirhr$  mitr  Karl  dim  Groain 
(Berlin,  1866,  vol.  i).     See  Cabolinr  Books. 

CliarleB  V,  emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of 
Spain  (under  the  title  of  Don  Carloi  1\  eldest  son  of 
Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  Joanna,  aecond  daugh- 
ter c^  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  was  bom  at 
Ghent,  Feb.  !4th,  1600,  and  died  at  the  monastery  of 
San  Yuete,  near  Placencia,  in  Estramadura,  Spain, 
Sept.  Slst.  1658.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only 
six  years  of  age,  and  his  grandfather  Maximilian  be- 
came his  guardian,  and  placed  bim  under  the  care  of 
William  de  Crpy,  lord  of  Chibvres,  as  governor,  and 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  VI,  as  pro- 
pter. 

On  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Ferdinand,  Charles, 

lojointly  with  hia  mother,  waa  acknowledged  aa  hia 

icceswr,  and  visited  Spain  in  3517,  where  the  con- 

ict  of  his  Flemish   ministers   gave  rise  to  serioua 

Dublea.      In  the  year  1519  hia  grandfather  Maxi- 

ilian   died,  and  Charles  became   a  competitor  for 

the  imperial  crown.     Thmugh   the   elTorts  of  Fred- 

ick  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony  and  regent  of  the 

ipire,  he  was  chosen  over  Francis  I  of  France,  his 

principal  rival,  June  28tb,  lAlS.     This  contest  ripen. 

ed  the  Jealousy  between  these  \-oung  and  ambitions 

Sflvereicns  into  an   enmity  which  gave  rise  to /oto- 

ware,  and  eoded   only  with   the    death  of  Frauds, 
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Charles  was  crowned  emperor  with  great  pomp  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Oct.  22, 1520.  His  first  act  was  to  issue  a 
call  for  convoking  a  diet  at  Worms  early  the  next 
year,  especially  to  consider  the  means  of  suppressing 
the  new  religious  ideas  awakened  by  the  teachings  of 
Lather.  This  assembly  was  held  April  17-26, 1521, 
and  thither  Luther  repaired  under  a  safe-conduct,  and 
plead  his  cause ;  but  an  edict  of  outlawry  was  pro- 
nounced against  him.  See  Worms.  The  prudent  ac- 
tion of  tus  patron,  Frederick  of  Saxony,  in  haying  him 
taken  to  the  Wartburg,  and  the  almost  sovereign  pow- 
er of  the  German  princes,  saved  the  reformer  and  his 
cause  from  the  impending  danger ;  while  the  wars  with 
France,  1621-6  and  1527-9  forced  Charles  to  *' leave 
the  conduct  of  German  affdirs  to  the  established  au- 
thorities, who  were  not  opposed  to  a  reform  of  the 
Church,  and  who,  instead  of  executing  the  edict  of 
Worms,  persisted  in  the  demand  for  a  general  council 
*  to  be  held  in  a  German  city.* ' '  At  the  Diet  of  Spires, 
1526,  a  decree  was  signed  by  Charles's  brother,  Ferdi- 
nand, as  his  representative,  which  left  to  each  state  of 
Germany  the  ri^ht  to  regulate  its  religions  affairs, 
which  decree,  according  to  Ranke,  was  the  basis  of 
the  legal  existence  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  At 
a  second  diet  at  Spires,  in  March,  1529,  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  emboldened  by  the  more  favorable  as- 
pect of  Charles's  affairs  abroaid,  sought  to  prevent  the 
fkrther  progress  of  the  Reformation  by  a  decree  "that 
the  Church  should  remain  in  statu  quo  until  the  con- 
vocation of  a  council."  This  led  to  the  celebrated 
Protest  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  April  19, 1529,  from 
which  the  name  Protestant  arose.  This  protest  was 
not  favorably  received  by  Charles ;  but  the  fear  of  the 
Turks,  who  had  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  compelled  mod- 
eration on  his  part  until  their  retreat,  when  the  sub- 
ject again  came  up  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530). 
In  accordance  with  the  promise  of  Charles  that  each 
party  should  lay  before  this  diet  a  statement  in  Latin 
and  German  of  their  opinions,  the  Reformers  presented 
the  A  uffsburff  Con/eaicn  (q.  v.),  drawn  up  by  Melanc- 
thon,  which  was  read  June  25th,  and  produced  so  pow- 
erful an  impression  that  many  Roman  Catholic  princes 
inclined  to  a  milder  judgment  of  the  new  faith. 

No  statement  was  presented  by  the  other  party,  but 
the  emperor  caused  a  refutation  of  the  Lutheran  Con- 
fession to  be  prepared,  to  which  the  Protestants  replied 
in  the  Apologia  Confuaonis^  also  from  the  pen  of  Me- 
lancthon;  but  this  failed  to  change  the  purpose  of 
Charles,  who,  influenced  by  Campeggio,  the  papal  leg- 
ate, issued  a  decree,  Nov.  19,  1530,  condemning  the 
Confession,  and  requiring  its  adherents  to  submit  un- 
conditionally, until  a  future  general  council,  and  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  within  seven 
months.  The  design  of  the  emperor  to  force  submis- 
sion to  hb  will  in  matters  of  religion  was  now  evi- 
dent, and,  to  protect  themselves,  the  Protestant  princes 
and  states  formed  the  "  League  of  Smalcald,"  Feb.  27, 
1581,  and  made  trsatl^s  with  France,  England,  and 
Denmark.  Confronted  by  so  formidable  a  coalition, 
and  threatened  with  a  new  invasion  of  Austria  by  the 
Turks  under  Solyman,  Charles  was  forced  to  Ln^nt  the 
"Truce  of  Nuremberg,"  July  23, 15:)2,by  which  lib- 
erty of  conscience  was  allowed  until  the  assembling  of 
a  conndl. 

The  constant  pressure  of  foreign  enterprises,  and  the 
nscessity  of  conciliation  within  the  empire,  to  ward  off 
outward  diingers,  postponed  for  some  years  the  armed 
conflict  between  Chaiies  and  his  Protestant  subjects ; 
and  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  1544,  considerable  concessions 
were  made  to  them  in  order  to  secure  their  hearty 
support  agjiinst  the  French.  But  when  the  war  was 
ended,  the  Protestants  saw  plainly  that  Charles  pur- 
posed to  compel  thehr  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  then  assembled  by  Paul  III,  and  they 
prepared  to  defend  their  religious  liberties  by  arms. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  energy  and  decision  on  the  part 
of  their  leaders,  and  the  skill  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 


who  took  the  side  of  Charles,  they  failed  of  success,  and 
were  totally  defeated  at  M&hlberg. 

Shortly  before  this,  the  death  of  Francis  and  Henry 
YIII  had  freed  Charles  from  his  most  powerful  exter- 
nal foes,  and  he  might  now  hope,  aided  by  the  pope 
and  the  new  order  of  the  Jesuits,  to  compel  religious 
unity  in  Germany.  Accordingly,  he  convoked  a  diet 
at  Augsburg  with  this  view ;  but  alter  he  had  with 
great  difficulty  Induced  the  Protestants  to  accept  con- 
ditionally the  Council  of  Trent,  the  pope  removed  the 
council  to  Bologna,  and  would  neither  change  the 
place  nor  make  any  concessions  to  the  Protestants. 
This  so  irritated  Charles  that  ho  caused  a  declaration 
to  be  drawn  up  by  Pflug,  Holding,  and  Agricola,  called 
the  Interim  (q.  v.),  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice until  a  free  and  general  council — a  plan  which 
pleased  neither  party.  But  Charles  was  now  too  pow- 
erful for  open  resistance.  Maurice  of  Saxony,  how- 
ever, began  to  form  schemes  for  humbling  him,  and  so . 
well  did  he  conceal  his  purposes,  that  he  was  even  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  arm}*  intended  to  com- 
pel the  refractory  city  of  Magdeburg  to  receive  the  In- , 
terim.  Having  formed  alliances  with  France  and  oth- 
er powers,  and  provided  for  the  support  of  his  arm}', 
Maurice  openly  declared  against  Charles  in  March, 
1552,  and  by  his  rapid  and  successful  movements  ex- 
torted ttom  the  emperor  the  treaty  of  Passau,  Aug.  2, 
1552,  by  which,  together  with  the  release  of  the  cap- 
tive princes,  complete  religious  liberty  was  granted  to. 
the  Protestants — terms  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Recess  or  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg,  Sept  21, 1555. . 

The  star  of  Charles  had  now  passed  its  zenith.  The 
consuming  cares  of  a  life  devoted  to  exciting  and  am- 
bitious schemes,  and  the  uncontrolled  indulgence  of 
an  excessive  appetite,  not  to  say  gluttony,  had  left 
their  impress  in  failing  powers  and  tormenting  disease ; 
and  now  that  he  saw  his  cherished  hope  of  universal 
monarchy  and  an  imperial  throne  for  his  son  fading 
away,  baffled  and  disappointed  by  Fc»tune,  which  he 
peevishly  described  as  a  woman  who  smiled  on  his 
youth,  but  forsook  him  in  his  age,  he  determined  to 
throw  off  the  prerogatives  and  responsibilities  of  pow- 
er, and  seek  in  retirement  ease  of  mind  and  body.  Ac- 
cordingly, Oct.  25th,  1555,  before  an  assembly  of  the 
estates  of  the  Netherlands,  convened  at  Brussels  for 
that  purpose,  he  resigned  the  crown  of  those  provinces, 
and,  Jan.  15, 1556,  at  the  same  place,  in  the  presence 
of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  son 
Philip  11;  and  on  August  27,  1556,  also  the  imperial 
crown,  in  favor  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  He  set  out. 
Sept  17th,  1556,  for  his  chosen  retreat,  the  Hierony- 
mite  monastery  of  San  Yuste,  where,  by  his  orders, 
separate  buildings  had  been  erected  for  himself  and 
the  few  servants  who  accompanied  him.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  occupied  in  reli^ous  exercises, 
gardening,  and  mechanical  experiments,  without,  as 
recent  researches  show,  losing  sight  of  the  political 
and  religious  movements  of  the  outer  world. 

He  is  described  as  possessing  dignity  and  elegance 
of  manner,  slow  in  resolving,  but  prompt  to  execute, 
patient  of  every  hardship  but  hunger,  firm  and  self- 
possessed  in  danger,  but  without  the  warmth  of  genius 
or  that  noble  directness  of  character  which  subordi- 
nates selfish  aims  to  the  higher  claims  of  humanity 
and  right.  Though  amiable  in  private  life,  his  inhu- 
man persecution  of  his  Protestant  subjects  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  his  testamentary'  directions  to  his  son, 
evince  the  feelings  of  a  bigot  and  a  tyrant ;  while  his 
course  towards  the  Reformation  in  Germany  proves 
how  readily  his  secret  preferences  were  made  to  yield 
to  the  promptings  of  policy,  when  the  furtherance  of 
his  ambitious  plans  demanded  a  show  of  moderation  in 
dealing  with  the  newly-awakened  desire  of  the  age  for 
religious  reform. — Herzog,  BeaUEncyidopadie,  vii,  379 
sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  G^nhvle,  ix,  269;  Heine, 
Brief e  an  Kctrl  F,  ffeschrieben  von  ».  Beichtvater  (Berlin, 
1848,  8vo);  Sleidan,  De  statu  religioms,  etc,  Carolo  V 
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CcBUtre  commentarii  (Fnuikf.  1785, 8  yols.  Svo) ;  Ranke, 
Hittory  ofiht  Beformatiouf  Prescott,  History  of  Philip 
II;  Ranke,  Nittary  of  the  Papacy  (2  vols.  8vo,  1851); 
Motley,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  R^pub&c  (8  vols.  8vo,  N. 
Y.  1857) ;  SUmondi,  Histcire  dee  Franfais,  18  vols.  8vo 
(BruxeUes,  1849 ;  see  index  in  18th  vol.) ;  Robertson, 
History  of  the  Beign  of  Charles  V;  Lanz,  Correspondenz 
des  Kaisers  Karl  V  (Lelpz.  1844-46,  3  vols.) ;  Kervyn 
de  Lettenhove,  Aufaeichnungen  des  Kaisers  Karl  V 
(German  transl.  Leipz.  1862) ;  Gachard,  Corresp<md.  de 
Charles  Quint  (Brnssels,  1859).  Special  works  on  the 
life  of  Charles  V  after  his  abdication  and  retirement 
have  been  written  by  Stirling  (Cloister  Life  of  the  Km-- 
pemr  Charles  the  Fiflhy  N.  Y.  12mo),  Gachard  {Rttrait 
el  Mort  de  Ch,  F  (Brussels,  1854->55),  Pichot  (Chronique 
de  Charles  V,  Paris,  1854),  and  Migne  {Charles  Quint, 
Paris,  1864). 

Charles  IX  >  second  son  of  Henry  II  and  of  Cath- 
arine de  Medici,  was  bom  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye 
June  27, 1550,  and  on  December  5, 1560,  succeeded  his 
brother,  Francis  II.  **  His  character  was  a  compound 
of  passion,  acuteness,  hesrtleseness,  and  cunning.  Al- 
though only  twenty-four  jrears  of  age  when  he  died,  so 
well  had  his  detestable  mother  trained  him  to  a  love  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty,  that  he  found  time,  with  her  assist- 
ance and  that  of  the  Guises,  to  perpetrate  an  act  so  hid- 
eously diabolical  that  all  civilized  Europe  still  shud- 
ders at  the  recollection.  The  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew's (q.  v.),  Aug.  24, 1572,  was  the  culmination  of 
a  series  of  treacheries  toward  the  Huguenots  which 
disgraced  his  reign.  The  result  was  that  civil  war 
broke  out  anew,  and  assumed  a  ver}*  threatening  char- 
acter, as  political  malcontents  associated  themselves 
with  the  ProtesUnts.  Charles  died  May  80, 1574."— 
Chambers,  Encyclopcedick,  s.  v. ;  and  a  good  article, 
with  an  account  of  the  massacre  of  St.  B.,  in  the  English 
Cyclopadia,  s.  v.  Charles  IX.  See  France,  Reformed 
Church  of. 

Charleton,  Walter,  M.D.,  an  English  physi- 
cian, was  born  Feb.  2, 1619,  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  became  an  eminent  practitioner  in  Lon- 
don, president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1689, 
and  died  in  1707.  He  is  mentioned  here  on  account 
of  his  Darkness  of  Atheism  dispelled  by  the  Light  of  Na- 
ture (Lond.  1652,  4to) ;  and  Harmony  of  Natural  and 
Positive  Divine  Laws  (Lond.  1680,  8vo). — Darling,  Cy- 
clopcetUa  Bil^iograpi^ea,  i,  637  ;  Kippis,  Biographia 
Britanmca,  iii,  448  sq. 

Chaxxn  (Onb,  lachash\  to  whisper,  as  enchanters). 
In  Psa.  Iviii,  5;  Jer.  viii,  17 ;  Eccles.  x,  11  ("enchant- 
ment"), this  word  is  used  to  express  serpent-charm'ng. 
In  the  first  of  these  passages  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  "laH  (cAtf'ftcr,  strictly  a  confederacy,  i.  e.  with 
spirits  of  the  other  world),  which  is  rendered  in  the 
same  manner,  and  has  a  similar  meaning.  In  other 
passages,  although  still  rendered  "charm,*'  both 
words,  as  is  the  case  also  with  other  terms,  signify  or- 
dinary necromancy  or  conjuration.  That  the  most 
venomous  reptiles  might  be  rendered  tame  and  harm- 
less by  certain  charms,  or  soft  and  sweet  sounds,  and 
trained  to  delii^t  in  music,  was  an  opinion  which  pre- 
vailed very  early  and  universally  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz, 
I,  iii,  cap.  6).  Virgil  speaks  of  it  particularly  (JSn. 
vii,  750);  so  also  Lucan  (Pharsalia).  See  Serpent. 
The  most  famous  serpent-charmers  of  antiquity  were 
the  Psylliy  a  people  of  Cyrenaica ;  and  that  theirs  was 
believed  to  lie  a  natural  power  appears  from  the  story 
told  by  Plin}',  that  they  were  accustomed  to  try  the 
legitimacy  of  their  new-bom  children  by  exposing 
them  to  the  most  cruel  and  venomous  serpents,  which 
dared  not  molest  or  even  approach  them  unless  they 
were  illegitimate.  He  thinks  their  power  resided  in 
some  peculiar  odor  in  their  persons  which  the  serpents 
abhorred  (Nat.  Hist,  lib.  vii,  c.  2).  Shaw,  Bruce,  and 
indeed  all  travellers  who  have  been  in  the  Levant, 
speak  of  the  charming  of  serpents  as  a  thing  frequent- 


ly seen  (see  especially  Thomson,  Land  and  Bookf  ii, 
216,  288).  The  much-dreaded  Cobra  di  CapeUo,  or 
good  Serjpent  of  the  Hindoos,  is  capable  of  being  tamed ; 
and  the  Malabar  jugglers  have  the  art  of  teaching 
them  to  dance  to  the  inharmonious  and  slow  notes  of 
their  flageolet.  The  serpent  first  seems  astonished, 
then  begins  to  rear  himself,  and  sometimes,  by  a  gen- 
tle undulatory  motion  of  the  head,  and  with  distended 
hood,  seems  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  notes. 
These  dancing  snakes  are  carried  about  in  baskets  by 
the  jugglers  all  over  India,  and  Mr.  Forbes  states  it  aa 
a  well-altested  fSsct  that  when  a  house  is  infested  with 
these  snakes,  and  some  others  of  the  Coluber  genus, 
which  destroy  poultry,  or  with  some  even  of  the  larger 
serpents  of  the  boa  tribe,  the  musicians  are  sent  for, 
who  charm  the  reptiles  from  their  hiding-places  to 
their  own  destruction  (Oriental  Memoirs^,  It  is  often 
said  that  the  charmer  introduces  hb  tame  serpents, 
and  that  they  obey  the  accustomed  call,  and  are  ex- 
hibited in  proof  of  the  triumph  of  the  charmer's  art. 
This  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  but  instances  are 
known  in  which  there  oonld  not  have  been  any  collu- 
sion or  contrivance ;  and,  after  the  severest  test  and 
scrutiny,  many  have  been  obliged  to  rest  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  charmers  do  really  possess  the  physi- 
cal means  of  discovering  the  presence  of  serpents  with- 
out seeing  them,  and  of  attracting  them  from  their 
lurking-places.  This  is  Mr.  Lane's  conclusion,  who 
also  suspects  that  they  discover  the  presence  of  ser- 
pents by  the  smell,  and  compares  their  attractive  pow- 
ers to  those  of  the  fowler,  who,  by  the  fascination  of 
his  voice,  allures  the  bird  into  his  net  (Modem  Egyp- 
tians).  The  deaf-adder  or  asp  may  either  be  a  ser- 
pent of  a  species  naturally  deaf  (for  such  kinds  are 
mentioned  by  Avicenna  as  quoted  by  Bochart),  or  on 
account  of  its  appearing  to  be  so.  In  either  case,  in 
the  language  of  poetiy,  it  may  be  said  to  stop  its  ear, 
from  its  being  proof  against  all  the  efiTorts  of  the 
charmer  (Un.  Presb,  Quart.  Beview,  July,  18C0).  See 
Divination;  Magician. 

In  modem  usage  the  word  chcnjn  (Lat.  carmen,  a 
song)  denotes  a  spell,  in  a  form  of  wonls,  generally  in 
verse,  supposed  to  possess,  when  recited,  some  occult 
power,  either  hurtful  or  beneficial.  When  written  on 
paper  or  parchment,  and  worn  on  the  person,  charms 
are  to  be  classed  with  amulets  (q.  v.).  See  also  In- 
cantation; Maoic. 

Char'mia  (Xapfiig  y.  r.  XaXfiug;  Vulg.  Charmi), 
son  of  Melchiel,  one  of  the  three  "ancients"  (Trpiaftv- 
rtpoi)  or  "rulers"  (dpxovrts)  of  Bethulia  (Judith  vi, 
15;  viii,  10;  x,  6).     See  Bethulia. 

Chamel-houBe  (med.  Lat.  camarium\  a  place  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  church-yard  or  other  cemetery, 
usually  vaulted,  where  the  dry  bones  of  the  dead,  which 
the  grave-digger  had  thrown  up,  were  carefully  laid  in 
order.  Afterwards  a  chapel  was  built  over  it,  where- 
in interment  could  be  made,  monuments  erected,  and 
masses  (see  Chantrt)  be  sung.  In  this  case  the 
"charnel-house"  was  a  vault  under  the  chapel.  The 
chapels  of  cathedrals  sometimes  had  such  charneU 
houses  under  them. 

Chamock,  Stephen,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
Nonconformist,  was  bom  in  London  in  16*28.  .  He  re- 
ceived his  eariiest  education  from  his  father,  and  when 
very  young  he  entered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
under  Dr.  WillUm  SancrofL  He  commenced  his  labors 
as  a  minister  in  Southwark,  but  soon  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship in  New  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1652  became  sen- 
ior proctor  of  the  university.  In  1663  he  went  to 
Dublin,  and  his  ministry  there  was  eminently  success- 
ful. About  1660,  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniibrmity,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  spent  fifteen  years  in  and 
about  London  in  study  and  preaching,  but  without  a 
settied  congregation  until  about  1675.  He  died  July 
26, 1680.  "His  sermons  constitute  the  chief  of  his 
works ;  and  while  on  the  doctrines  they  contain,  being 
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diieidedlj  Cilvliiiitic,  ■  Tartety  of  optotona  are  entor- 
tained,  yet  It  ii  iiDlvareatly  admitted  that  tbey  are 
diatiDgiUibed  by  great  originality  and  gcniui,  and 
ar*  well  dcMrrlng  of  the  iridely-spread  attention 
thaj  have  ao  long  rectlTsd.  Hit  reaaoninga  are 
nemmi  and  hla  appeal!  affBcting.  Hi*  Jndgment 
vaa  found,  hla  taate  correct,  hla  imagiaatloD  lively, 
his  {detr  undlaieintiled.  Ha  was  gnve  without  being 
dnll,  and  pen^Hcaoaa  witfaout  being  TMnsome.  Hia 
Trtotite  on  llie  Attnhuta  of  God  ii  adtDOwledged  to 
be  the  bett  In  the  Engliah  langaage"  (Jonei).  Hii 
Worb  were  repDbllahed  In  1815  (Lond.  9  vola.  8to), 
with  a  Ufa  prefixed,  by  Edwaid  Paraoni.  There  ia  an 
Amerion  edition  of  the  A  arAuta,  with  a  life  of  Chai> 
nock,  by  Symington  (N.  Y.  i  Tola.  Bto^  and  a  new 
edition  of  bia  Worla  ia  now  going  on  at  Edinburgh 
(Nichols),  ISee,  Tola.  1-T,  8to.  See  Jonea,  CKriMian 
Bicgrapky.  p.  IDS;  Symington,  Clu4et  Worit  ofChar- 
Kod.  mtk  Ml  Lifi  (N.Y.  ISmo) ;  MlddUton,  EecUt.  Bi- 
Bgrapk),  iii,  4U ;  Calamy,  Jfon-eimJbTmitl'i  Memorial 
(Land.  17T8),  i,  169  sq. 
Char'ran  (Xap- 
^av),  another  mode 
(Acts  vli,  2,  4)  of  An- 


glicizing   I 

HARAl.(q.V.). 

ChaTter-bonae(a 

corruption  of  CSar- 
irtar,  1.  e.  Cartbuaian 
house)  is  a  hospital, 
chapel,  and  achool  ■ 
houae  In  London,  cs- 
tablinhed  in  1611  by 
Sir    Thomas    Sutton. 


Mlutiunufmonastlces- 
iBblishnieubi  by  Hen- 
ri-VIII  it  fellinto  Ta- 

Ihially  purchased  ftoni 
Lord  SufTolk  by  Sir 
Thomae  Sntten  Ibr 
£13,(>0ft.who  endowed 
It  vtltb  the  revenuea 
of  upward  of  SO  man- 
ors, iordabips,  and  otli- 
er  eatatea  in  Tarioua 
parts  of  England* 
This  "masterpiece  of 
Protcslant        English 
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ChaiB  O"*,  qn^,  ^iiiiri.,  etc.).  The  practice  of 
hunting  wild  animals  early  prevailed  among  the  no- 
made  Hebrews  (Gen,  ijtv,  88 ;  ititvii,  3  sq.),  and  con- 
tinued to  later  times  to  be  a  common  emplovment(L«T. 
xvU,  13 ;  Prov.  zii,  27 ;  Joaaphus,  ir<ii-,  i,  21,  IB),  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  flesh  of  the  game  (Sirach  xiiTi, 
21 ;  bat  in  the  Sabbatical  year  it  was  allowed  to  mul- 
tiply, Exod.  xxili,  n  :  Lev.  xxv,  7 ;  comp.  Michaelis, 
Mot.  ]it<M,  iii,  178  sq.),  and  also  for  the  extermination 
of  noxiDua  beaats  (^  Sam.  xxiii,  20),  of  tjoth  which 
there  was  no  lack  in  Palestlue  (see  Hannai,  i,  328  tq.). 
The  means  employed  in  this  pursuit  were  usually  the 
bow  (Gen.  xzvii,  S),  the  apear  or  }avelin  (comp.  Sln- 
bo,  XV,  784),  the  net  (Tttl-^,  "fCZ^,  niS^  ;  which  waa 
likewiae  Used  for  the  larger  kinds  of  animali,  aa  ga- 
zelle*, laa.  11,  31,  and  even  for  lions.  Eiek.  zix,  B),  the 
aling  (D^ax,  ng,  vijy'-V,  Ecclea.  ix.  ISj  Paa.  zci,  3), 
and  the  pltbll  (nnf ,  niT]^,  Plln.  z,  M ;  comp.  Ezek. 
xli,  4j  2  Sam.  zxlli,  2<Q,  the  last  especially  tar  the 
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retfare 


edncational  and 
ligious  institution 
hencr  Bacon  tenns  it 
a  "triple  Kood  The 
Charter-house  scbool 
ia  memnrable  aa  the 
place  M'here  Barrow, 
Addison,  and  John 
We.ley  received  their 
early  education.  — 
Chambera, 


Cbartom. 

llAOIOIAH. 

CbartophTlax. 

SeeCRilIKMABCHS. 

Cbartreux.  See 
Carthdbiams. 

ChartBOu.  See 
Keb:ici.s.  iioiLndi 


To  the  left  of  A  *i 
1ft,  IB.  Gaaelles. 
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lion  (Shaw,  Trav.  152  sq.)'  Compare  the  description 
in  Job  xviii,  8  sq.  They  do  not  appeur  to  have  had 
hunting  dogs  (yet  comp.  Joseph.  Ant,  iv,  8,  9),  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  in  hunting  birds  they  used  trained  fal- 
cons or  other  species  of  birds  (^lian,  Anitn.  viii,  24), 
although  hawks  (Harmar,  iii,  79),  like  hounds  {Ody$s. 
xix,  438 ;  Strabo,  v,  216 ;  Philostr.  Icon,  i,  28 ;  Polyb. 
xxxi,  22;  Curt  ix,  1,  31 ;  Plin.  viii,  61 ;  Becker,  Char- 
icUtf  i,  389)  were  anciently,  and  still  are  universally 
common  in  the  East  (Shaw,  Travels,  p.  300 ;  Kampfer, 
Amcm.  p.  131).  On  the  Egyptian  monuments  hunting 
scenes  are  frequently  represented  (Wilkinson,  i,  212 
sq.).  Hunting  became  an  aristocratic  sport  (Meurs. 
ad  Ltfcophr,  499)  at  least  in  later  periods  of  Jewish 
history  (Joseph us,  Ant.  xt,  7,  7;  xvi,  10,  8;  see  also 
Philo,*ii,  356;  comp.  Heindorf  on  Horace,  Sai.  ii,  2,  9). 
Instances  occur  in  which  men  of  strength  overcame 
wild  animals  even  without  weapons  (Judg.  xiv,  6 ;  1 
Sam.  xvii,  35).  (See  Jahn's  BUU,  Archaol,  §  52.>~ 
"Winer,  i,  530.     See  Nimbod. 

The  instruments  and  modes  of  the  chase  are  some- 
times used  figuratively,  to  indicate  the  wiles  of  an  ad- 
yersary,  great  danger,  or  impending  destruction  (Psa. 
ix,  16 ;  Ivii,  6 ;  xci,  8 ;  xciv,  13 ;  cxix,  85 ;  Prov.  xxvi, 
27 ;  Isa.  xxiv,  17 ;  xlii,  22 ;  Jer.  v,  26 ;  vi,  21 ;  xvi, 
16;  xviii,  22;  xlviii,  44;  Amos  iii,  5;  Hos.  xiii,  14; 
Luke  xxi,  35 ;  Bom.  xi,  9 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  55).     See  Hunt- 

IMO. 

ChaBO,  Abner,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
>copal  Church,  was  bom  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  Dec. 
11, 1784,  and  died  in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  April  27, 1864. 
At  the  age  of  19  he  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  When  22  years  of  age 
he  was  licensed  to  exhort,  and  soon  after  received  li- 
cense to  preach.  He  continued  as  an  exhorter  and 
local  preacher  about  six  years,  laboring  very  success- 
fully in  winning  souls  to  Christ.  In  1810  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  N.  Y.  Conference,  and  appointed 
to  the  Delaware  Circuit.  The  next  3'ear,  at  his  own 
request,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Genesee  Conference, 
in  whose  ranks  he  remained,  part  of  the  time  as  super- 
annuated, until  his  death.  Very  few  men  have  served 
the  Church  more  faithfully,  acceptably,  and  usefully. 
— Minutes  qfCoi^f,  v,  419 ;  Sprague,  Annais,  vii,  497. 

Chase,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10, 
1790.  His  father  being  unable  to  send  him  to  a  clas- 
sical school,  he  began,  unaided,  in  youth  a  course  of 
study  which  ended  only  with  his  life,  and  which  in- 
cluded Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  German, 
besides  general  literature  and  theology.  In  1809  he 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  served  in  several 
Uborioos  circuits  until  1820,  when  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Seminary. 
In  1823  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sea- 
men of  New  York,  and  continued,  with  short  interrup- 
tions, to  be  pastor  of  "The  Mariners*  Church"  until 
his  death,  July  8, 1853.  He  was  greatly  beloved  and 
esteemed  both  by  his  own  flock  and  by  the  general 
public. — Sprague,  Annals^  vii,  478. 

Chaae,  Philander,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Combh,  N.  H., 
Dec.  14th,  1776,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1795.  After  ordination,  he  was  occupied  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half  as  a  missionary  in  tlie  State  of  New 
York,  extending  his  services  to  Utica,  Auburn,  Canan- 
daigua,  and  other  places.  In  1799  he  accepted  the 
charge  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  atPough- 
keepsie  and  Fisbkill.  He  was  next  appointed  to 
Christ  Church,  New  Orleans,  but  returned  to  New 
England  in  1811  to  become  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Hartford, "  where  he  labored  with  great  assiduity,  ac- 
ceptance, and  success."  His  thoughts,  however,  were 
directed  to  the  ''  Great  West,"  and  in  1817  he  journey- 
ed thither,  preaching  as  he  advanced.  In  May,  1817, 
he  presided  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of 


Christ  Church,  Cincinnati,  and  became  rector  at  Worth* 
ington,  Columbus,  and  Delaware,  and  accepted  also 
the  charge  of  an  academy.  In  1819  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Ohio;  in  1821  he  became  President  of  Cin- 
cinnati College.  Desiring  to  supply  the  West  with 
an  efficient  ministry,  he  visited  England,  and  received 
large  contributions  for  education.  About  1826  he  en- 
gaged in  the  foundation  of  Kenyon  College  and  the 
Theological  Seminar>'  of  Ohio.  This  assiduity  and 
energy  were,  however,  ill  rewarded,  for  "a  stand  was 
taken  by  the  professors  of  Kenyon  College  as  to  Uie 
extent  of  his  powers  over  the  institution  of  which  he 
was  the  originator ;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1831,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  he  resigned  his 
offices  of  president  and  bishop  of  Ohio."  Being  now  in 
search  of  temporary  repose,  he  selected  as  his  resi- 
dence a  place  in  Illinois,  which  he  named  '*The  Val- 
ley of  Peace;"  engaged  here,  and  on  the  St  Joeeph, 
Michigan,  in  missionary  labors,  and  planning  for  him- 
self a  wide  circle  of  visitation,  which  '*  invaded  no 
man's  diocese,  parish,  or  labors."  In  1885  lie  was 
elected  bishop  of  Illinois,  and  used  similar  expedients 
for  the  interests  of  his  diocese  as  those  which  he  had 
before  adopted  for  Oliio.  He  again  visited  England, 
and  coUected  nearly  $10,000  for  this  purpose.  In  U'88 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  Jubilee  College,  and  shortly 
after  visited  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina,  where  he  received  liberal  contributions.  H  is 
colleges  were  subsequently  better  endowed,  and  his 
own  circumstances  rendered  easy,  if  not  comfortable ; 
and  thus,  towards  his  latter  end,  **the  smiles  of 
Providence  beamed  on  his  broad  philanthropy  and  in- 
domitable perseverance."  He  died  Sept.  iOth,  1852. 
His  published  works  are :  A  Plea  for  the  West  (1826) ; 
The  Star  in  the  West,  or  Kinyon  CoHege  (1828);  De- 
fence  of  Kenjfon  College,  Ohio  (1F31);  Reminiseencet : 
An  A  utobioffraphff,  comprinvg  a  History  of  the  principal 
Events  in  the  Author's  Life  to  1847  (1848,  2  vols.  8vo). 
— Sprague,  Annals,  v,  453;  Bp.  Chase's  Reimmscences, 
an  Autcbiographg  to  A,D,  1847  (2  vols.  8vo,  Boston, 
1848). 

Chase,  Squire,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
and  missionar}'.  He  was  born  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  Co., 
New  York,  February'  15, 1802 ;  was  converted  at  about 
fourteen ;  entered  the  travelling  ministry  in  the  Gen- 
esee Conference  in  1822;  was  set  off  with  the  Black 
lUver  Conference  at  its  organization  in  1^86 ;  sailed  as 
missionar}*  to  Liberia,  Oct.  15, 1836 ;  returned  to  Amer- 
ica in  August,  1887 ;  was  delegate  to  General  Confer- 
ence in  1840 ;  failed  again  to  Africa  in  January,  1842 ; 
returned  to  America  in  May,  1848 ;  and  died  at  S^nra- 
!  cuse,  N.  Y.,  July  26,  1848.  Mr.  Chaise  was  of  pre- 
possessing appearance,  natural  amiability,  and  unaf- 
fected piety.  In  the  pulpit  his  "  commanding  figure 
and  earnest  manner  gave  him  great  advantage  over 
his  audience,  and  his  sermons  bespoke  a  cultivated 
mind  and  diligent  preparation."  He  was  a  good  sci- 
entiflc  and  clas.«ical  scholar,  and  a  vigorous  writer. 
As  presiding  elder  he  was  eminently  efficient.  In 
1840  he  published  An  Eaamination  of  the  Doctrine,  His- 
tory,  and  Moral  Tendenty  rf  Roman  Catholic  Indvl- 
gences,  —  Black  River  Conference  Mtmorial,  p.  60; 
Sprague,  Annais,  vii,  664. 

Chaa'eba  (Xa<re/3a,  Yulg.  Ccueha'),  a  name  among 
the  list  of  the  *' servants  of  the  Temple"  (1  Esdr.  v, 
81),  which  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  Ezra  (ii, 
48)  or  Nehemiah  (vii,  60),  and  is  probably  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  that  succeeding  it — Gazeba  (q.  v.). 

ChcwhmaL    Soc  Ambeb. 

Chasible.    See  Chasuble. 

Chasidah.     See  Stobk. 

Chaftidim  (&*^'l*^cn,  i.  e.  sainU;  comp.  'Atm^aioc, 
1  Mace,  vii,  13),  a  name  which  among  the  ancient  Jews 
was  given  to  all  who  manifested  their  attachment  to 
the  Jewish  creed  in  some  extraordinary  manner.     In 
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a  more  special  senae  it  was  given  to  a  seet  which  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  Hellenistic  in* 
noyations,  and  uniting  the  true  believers  by  voluntary 
imposition  of  works  of  supererogation.  In  the  time 
of  Judas  Maccabeus  the  sect  readily  joined  the  great 
leader  of  the  true  Jewish  faith.  The  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  Chasidim  were  as  follows :  roost  rigidly  to 
observe  all  the  ritual  laws  of  purification ;  to  meet  to- 
gether frequently  for  devotion,  carefully  preparing 
themselves  for  it  by  ablations,  and  wearing  their  phy- 
lacteries longer  tlian  others ;  to  seek  diligently  for  op- 
portunities of  offering  sacrifices  (iVinjarim,  10,  a) ;  to 
impose  upon  themselves  voluntarily  great  acts  of  self- 
denial  and  mortification ;  to  abstain  from  wine  and  all 
intoxicating  liquors  sometimes  for  several  weeks,  and 
sometimes  for  their  whole  lives ;  and  to  observe,  like 
the  priests,  the  Levitical  purifications  during  the  time 
of  their  being  Kazarites,  and  sometimes  longer.  It  also 
appears  from  the  Mishna  that  they  frequently  had  all 
things  in  common  (^Aboth^  v,  10) ;  that  they  sometimes 
withdrew  altogether  from  general  society,  and  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  contemplation,  and  to  the  study 
of  the  written  and  oral  law,  while  others  of  the  sect, 
by  pursuing  secular  avocations,  procured  the  common 
means  of  support ;  that  they  would  not  talk  much  to 
their  own  wives,  and  would  not  at  all  look  at  strange 
women.  The  Mishna  states  (iSoto,  iii,  7)  that  these 
principles  were  carried  by  some  to  extravagant  ex- 
cesses. In  the  coarse  of  time  the  association  was  split 
up  into  parties,  those  insisting  upon  the  rigid  observ- 
ances forming  themselves  into  separate  denominations, 
such  as  the  £ssenes,  etc.,  while  the  moderate  party  re- 
tained the  name  Chasidim.  In  the  Talmudic  period 
(A.D.  200-500)  the  meaning  of  Ohasidim  was  on  the 
whole  again  that  of  the  word  in  the  Old  Testament, 
denoting  those  who  are  pious,  temperate,  mild,  forbear- 
ing, benevolent,  etc.  There  were,  however,  occasion- 
ally zealots  among  them  who  would  not,  for  instance, 
extinguish  a  fire  which  broke  out  on  the  Sabbath ;  but 
they  were  an  exception.  In  the  post-Talmudic  peri- 
od, and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  philosophical  school 
appears  to  have  understood  by  the  term  those  who 
possessed  simple  piety  in  contradistinction  to  scientific 
knowledge.  The  Karaites  claimed  the  name  for  those 
who  earnestly  strove  to  know  God  as  he  is,  and  only 
gave  it  to  their  spiritual  heads.  The  German  and  French 
schools  also  fixed  so  high  a  standard  for  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  Chasid  that  few  except  the  Rabbins  could 
attain  it.  In  these  schools  it  somewhat  approaches 
the  asceticism  of  the  old  sect,  and  still  more  was  this 
the  case  in  the  Cabalistic  school  representing  the  So- 
har,  in  which  a  rigorous  observance  of  externals  and 
mortifications  is  insisted  upon. 

The  Chasidim  were  reorganized  as  a  special  sect  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Rabbi  Israel  ben-Eliezer 
Baal-Shem  (DD  bra,  *'  lord  of  the  name"  =^<oi>yoc, 
a  man  who  by  words  of  conjuration  and  other  formulas 
knows  how  to  exercise  a  power  over  the  visible  and 
invisible  world),  also  called  BetA/,  ^3^72,  from  the  in- 
itials of  nild  DO  %ra.  Baal-Shem  made  his  public 
appearance  about  1740  in  Tlusti,  in  the  district  of 
Czartkow,  from  whence  he  subsequently  removed  to 
Bledziboze,  in  Podolia.  His  miraculous  cures  and 
prophecies  attracted  attention  in  large  circles ;  his 
mode  of  life,  consisting  of  contemplation,  study  of  the 
lK>ok  Sohar,  giving  advice  to  all  applying  for  it,  and 
frequent  washings  in  rivers,  soon  spread  a  halo  round 
him,  while  his  liberal  views  on  the  gratification  of 
sensual  wants,  which  he  declared  to  be  more  conducive 
than  prejudicial  to  true  godliness,  disposed  a  large  num- 
ber to  become  his  disciples.  To  promote  the  separate 
organization  of  a  sect,  his  disciples  circulated  many 
miraculous  reports;  for  instance,  that  his  father  had 
been  visited  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  to  predict  his  birth, 
and  that  his  mother  was  a  hundred  years  old  when  she 
was  delivered  of  him ;  that,  when  a  youth,  he  had  vio- 
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toriously  struggled  with  evil  spirits,  etc. — all  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  book  I3Cran  ^H-^*?*  published 
in  1815  by  the  grandson  of  Baal-Shem,  R.  B&r  Linz. 
Baal-Shem  and  his  successors  received  the  name  Za- 
dik  (p*^7¥i  i-  ^*  riffhieou$)f  and  his  fieime  attracted  mul- 
titudes of  Jews  from  all  parts  of  Poland,  who  were  de- 
sirous to  submit  themselves  to  liis  guidance,  and  bo- 
come  members  of  the  sect.  The  following  are  the 
chief  principles  and  tenets  of  the  sect :  1.  The  great 
aim  of  every  Chasid  is  to  be  in  intimate  communion 
with  (nsipa*?!),  or  wedded  to  the  Deity  (H5*0«  V\tiy\ 

who  is  regarded  as  a  bride.  This  communion  is  ef- 
fected through  prayer,  and  more  especially  through 
frequent  contact  with  the  Zadik,  or  spiritual  head, 
who  is  espoused  to  God,  and  who,  as  his  delegate 
upon  earth,  can  do  all  manner  of  wonderful  things. 
The  Zadik  is  therefore  the  king  and  supreme  judge 
of  the  community;  has  absolute  power  over  their 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds;  is  richly  supported  by 
the  voluntar}'  contributions  of  his  followers ;  they  per- 
form pilgrimages  to  him  to  spend  the  Sabbaths  and 
festivals  with  him,  when  the  rich  sit  with  him  at  the 
table,  and  the  poor  efsteem  it  the  greatest  privilege  to 
touch  tho  hem  of  his  garment,  or  even  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him.  ?.  Revelation  and  the  reward  of  all 
good  works  depend  upon  abiohitefaiUhf  which  is  great- 
ly interfered  with  by  research  and  philosophy.  8. 
Miracles  must  be  implicitly  believed  in ;  the  greatest 
devotion  is  to  be  manifested  during  prayer,  and  henco 
shouting,  clapping  of  hands,  singing,  dancing  before 
the  Lord,  etc.,  must  be  resorted  to,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
intrusion  of  profane  thoughts.  4,  Repentance  and 
conversion  are  essential  to  salvation ;  a  man  must  al- 
ways prepare  himself  for  them,  and  never  despair.  5. 
The  Chasid  must  keep  aloof  from  profane  knowledge, 
and  from  the  love  of  mammon,  which  leads  to  unbe- 
lief, but  worship  God,  even  in  the  performance  of  busi- 
ness. 6.  He  must  be  exceedingly  cheerful,  contented, 
unselfish,  benevolent,  peaceable,  charitable  in  judging 
others,  courageous,  temperate  in  his  dress  and  mode  of 
living,  etc.  In  every  town  or  village  where  ten  Chas- 
idim are  to  be  found,  they  must  meet  separately  for 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  use  the  Spanish  form  of 
prayer,  introducing  into  it  the  Cabalistic  elements. 

The  Chasidim  derive  their  doctrines  from  the  Bible, 
the  Talmnd,  and  more  especially  from  the  Sohar.  At 
the  death  of  Baal-Shem,  hia  three  grandsons,  B&r  of 
Meaeritz,  Mendel  of  Przemislan,  and  Michael  of  Kolk, 
continued  to  govern  the  sect,  which  at  that  time  num- 
bered abont  40,000  members,  and  became  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Poland,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Gallicia,  and 
Palestine,  in  all  of  which  countries  it  still  exists, 
though  divided  into  several  parties.  Into  Hungary  it 
waa  introduced  in  1809,  by  R.  Moses  Dattelbauoi,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  that  have  thus  far  belonged  to  the 
secc 

The  Chasidim  have  published  a  number  of  works  in 
defence  of  their  doctrines.  The  following  are  some  of 
them:  1.  A  small  work  called  K^aP  {Tradition^  by 
Senior  Salman  Lidier,  1780,  reprinted  in  KOnigsberg, 
1823;  2.  njil^xn?  ^IH^n-^'n?©  iCates  of  Love  and 
Truth),  by' R. 'Aaron  the  livite,  Sklow,  1820;  3. 
ni:insn  niisid"',  a  book  of  ethics,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  by'  R.  Kachman,  1821.  See  Kitto,  Cyclo- 
pedia, i,  476  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  ii,  637  sq. ; 
Joet,  Geschichte  des  Judenthum*  und  geiner  Secien,  iii,  185 
sq. ;  Ben  Chananja,  ii,  1, 49, 145, 198 ;  Filrst,  Bib.  Jvd. 
i,  74.     Compare  AssiDiEAN. 

Cbaall.     See  Caterpillar. 

Chaskuni  ben-Manoach,  a  learned  Jew,  who 
flouri»hed  in  France  about  A.D.  1260.     He  wrote  a 

commentary'  on  the  Pentateuch,  usually  styled  "^DD 

*^3^pTn,  in  which  he  made  large  use  of  the  Midrashie 

literature;  indeed,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  compilation 
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from  some  twenty  older  annotatore.  It  was  printed  by 
Bomberg  at  Venice  in  1524,  fol.,  and  again  at  Basle  in 
leOd,  and  in  1569  a  carefully  revised  edition,  by  Vitto- 
rino  Eliano,  appeared  at  Cremona,  4to.  It  may  be 
found  also  in  the  BibUa  Magna  of  Moses  Frankfurter 
(q.  v.),  Amst  1724-27.  —  Kitto,  CychpeediOy  i,  478; 
Farst,  Bib.  Jud.  i,  171. 

ChassidlnL    See  Chabidim. 

Cbcuiten ;  chattmj  earrtct,  (1.)  To  strike  or  afflict 
one  for  his  advantage  and  correction ;  and  to  refuse  or 
despise  ehastuemmt,  or  correction,  is  to  undervalue  it, 
and  be  not  reformed  by  it  (Jer.  ii,  30,  and  vii,  28 ;  Heb. 
xii,  5).  The  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the 
Chaldieans  was  the  t^astisemerU  of  a  cruel  one;  it  was 
very  severe,  and  inflicted  by  cruel  instruments  (Jer. 
XXX,  14).  (2.)  To  punish  in  just  wrath  (Lev.  xxvi, 
28).  Thus  the  chasHaemenl  of  our  peace  was  laid  on 
Christ;  that  punishment,  by  the  bearing  of  which  our 
reconciliation  with  God  is  effected,  was  laid  on  him  as 
our  surety  (Isa.  liii,  5).  To  chasten  one^s  eeif  is  to  be 
exercised  before  God  in  self-abasement,  &stinfr,  and 
prayer  (Dan.  x,  12).  The  Scriptures  are  for  correction ; 
by  their  powerful  influence  they  pierce  a  man  to  the 
heart,  and  make  him  amend  his  evil  courses  (2  Tim. 
ill,  16). — Brown,  Bible  IHctionary^  s.  v. 

Chastity  (Lat.  cagtitae\  in  the  Christian  sense,  de- 
notes (1.)  freedom  from  impure  thoughts,  desires,  or 
imaginations;  and  (2.)  abstinence  fh>m  Illicit  sexual 
intercourse.  It  requires  a  control  of  the  passions  and 
of  the  imagination  to  a  degree  which  no  system  of 
morals,  except  the  Christian,  has  ever  succeeded  In  se- 
curing. The  love  of  God  in  the  heart  is  the  only  sure 
safeguard  against  evil  lusts.  The  body,  in  Christian 
ethics,  is  **  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  But,  apart 
from  pure  religious  life,  a  strict  morality  may  do  a 
great  deal  toward  securing  purity,  if  not  of  heart,  at 
least  of  life.  The  evil  consequences  of  sexual  disor- 
der should  be  taught  in  morals  as  hindrances  to  lust. 
Among  them  is  the  certainty  that  domestic  happiness, 
as  well  as  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  crim- 
inal, are  endangered  by  it.  Chastity  is  the  noblest  re- 
sult of  pure  monality,  or  of  the  free  mastery  of  spirit- 
ual elevation  and  purity  over  the  natural  instincts ;  it 
protects  liberty  from  sinking  into  subjection  to  the 
flesh,  so  far  only,  however,  as  it  is  the  result  of  virtue, 
not  of  a  natural  indifference  arising  frt>m  temperament. 

The  best  sources  of  chastity  are,  flrst,  the  true  fear 
of  God,  which  leads  to  avoid  offending  God  by  a  sinful 
misuse  of  the  noblest  force  of  nature,  and  disturbing 
the  divine  law  of  human  reproduction  by  beastly  in- 
dulgences ;  secondly,  education,  inculcating  honesty, 
modesty,  and  morality ;  thirdly,  active  occupation  both 
of  mind  and  tiody ;  fourth,  moderation  in  the  use  of 
drink  and  spices.  Chastity  is  highly  blessed  in  its  re- 
sults, for  from  it  result  the  purity  of  the  soul,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  will,  the  preservation  of  health  and  strength, 
and  freedom  from  the  difficulties  and  misfortunes 
which  unchastity  entails  on  its  unfortunate  victims. 
It  is  also  the  seal  of  a  high  mind,  a  true  virtue,  and 
a  sincere  fear  of  God  (Mark  vii,  21, 22 ;  Bom.  xiii,  13, 
Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day:  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness, 
not  in  strife  and  envying ;  2  Cor.  vi,  4,  6 ;  Gal.  v,  19- 
22 ;  1  Cor.  vii,  5,  Defraud  ye  not  one  the  other,  except 
it  be  with  consent  for  a  time,  that  ye  may  give  your- 
selves to  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  come  together  again, 
that  Satan  tempt  you  not  for  vour  inconUnency ;  Phil, 
iv,  8 ;  1  Tim.  iv,  12;  v,  2;  Titus  i,  8;  ii,  6;  1  Pet.  i, 
22 ;  iii,  2,  AVhile  they  behold  your  chaste  conversation 
coupled  with  fear ;  iv,  3,  For  the  time  past  of  our  life 
may  suflice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles, 
when  we  walked  in  lasciviousncss,  lusts,  excess  of 
wine,  revellings,  banquetings.  and  aV)ominable  idola- 
tries ;  James  iii,  17).  He  who  is  under  the  guidance 
of  divine  wisdom  is  essentially  chaste  (James  iv,  8). 
Those  who  are  Siyln^xoi,  double-minded,  cling  on  the 


one  side  to  the  earth,  and  on  the  other  aspire  after 
heaven.  When  the  heart  is  purified  by  the  spirit  of 
God,  this  duality  ceases,  and  chastity  is  easy. — Krehl, 
N.  T.  Hatuhodrterbuch,  s.  v. 

Chasuble  (oosufa,  a  hut,  the  name  of  the  frx>ck 
worn  by  the  Roman  peasants  in  the  rain),  the  outer 
dress  worn  by  the  priest  at  the  altar-service ;  called 
also  paenula.  It  succeeded  the  old  Boman  toga.  The 
paenula  was  a  circular  cloth,  with  an  aperture  to  ad- 
mit the  head  in  the  centre,  while  it  fell  down  over  the 
body,  so  as  completely  to  cover  it.  It  was  otherwise 
called  0a(v6Xiov,  am]phibaUvm^  Audplaneta.  This  pee- 
nuloj  worn  rather  longer  than  common,  was  adopted  at 
an  early  age  for  the  outer  dress  of  the  clergy.  The 
Romish  Church  has  altered  it  by  cutting  it  awsy  at 
the  sides,  so  as  to  expose  the  arms,  and  leave  only  a 
straight  piece  before  and  behind.  The  color  of  the 
vestment  varies  according  to  the  different  festivals  of 
the  Church  at  which  it  is  used.  The  Greek  Church 
retains  it  in  its  primitive  shape.  It  often  appears  on 
the  older  sculptures  and  mosaics,  and  also  in  old  brass- 
es in  Entrland. — Palmer,  Orig.  Liturg.  ii,  809 ;  Hook, 
Church  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Siegel,  AUerthUmer,  iii,  63 
sq. ;  Martigny,  Dictionnaire  dee  Antiquith,  146. 

Chatel,  Du.    See  Du  Cuatel. 

Chatlim  (D'^bari)  or  Chatullm  (D'^bicn),  a 
place  in  Palestine  mentioned  by  the  Talmndists  (JIfe. 
nachothf  86  b),  and  made  by  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  178)  to 
be  **the  modem  village  Al-ChatU,  east  of  Mt.  Tabor, 
not  far  from  Jordan,*'  where  it  is  marked  as  EUHatU 
on  Van  de  Velde's  Map. 

Chatflir.    See  Leek. 

Chauncy,  Charles,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Yardleybury,  Hertfordshire,  Eng.,  1692. 
He  entered  ss  student  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  passed  M.A.  in  1617.  .  He  was  chosen  fellow,  and 
was  made  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1624,  and,  still  later, 
was  elected  professor  of  Greek.  He  left  the  Univer- 
sity, entered  the  ministry,  and  in  1627  became  vicar 
of  Ware.  He  was  brought  before  Laud  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  **  Book  of  Sports"  in  16*29,  and  in  1635  be 
was  found  guilty  of  disobedience  and  contempt  of 
Church  authority,  but  he  made  a  recantation.  He 
was  afterwards  silenced,  and  came  to  New  England  in 
1638.  About  three  years  he  lived  at  Plymouth,  and 
then  became  pastor  in  Scituate.  In  November,  1654, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard  College,  in  which 
station  he  remained  with  honor  until  his  death,  Feb. 
19, 1672.  He  was  the  author  of  several  Latin  and 
Greek  poems,  and  also  of  Retractation  ofChas.  Chaun- 
cy^ formerly  Minister  of  IVare^  in  lUrtfordtkire^  tcrit- 
ten  tcifh  his  ottn  Hands  before  his  going  to  New  ICngland 
in  1637  (Lond.  1641) ;  Trreniy-six  Sermons  on  Jtutifica-' 
tion  (4 to,  1659);  Antisynodalia  Americana^  and  a  few 
occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  Annals,  i,  110. 

Chauncy,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  descendant  of  presi- 
dent Chauncy,  of  Harvard  University  (see  preceding 
article),  was  bom  in  Boston  Jan.  1, 1705,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1721,  studied  divinity,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  in  1727.  He  was 
distinguii«hed  for  learning  and  independence,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Univerpalism.  He  died  Feb. 
10, 1787,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  pub- 
lished A  complete  Vieto  of  Episcopacy :  —  Seasonable 
Thoughts  (opposed  to  Whitfield),  1776  i-^The  Fall  and 
its  Consequences.  1786 :  —  The  Benevolence  of  the  Deity, 
1784,  8vo  :—T/>'  Salvation  of  dll  Men,  17M,  8vo;  an- 
swered bv  T..'wa{lf».  jun.  {Works,  N.  Y.  ed.,  vol.  i, 
5-279). 

Chauncy,  Isaac,  an  English  Nonconformist  di- 
vine (son  of  Charles  Chauncj'  1st  [q.  v.]),  was  one  of 
the  ministers  ejected  in  1662,  and  afterwards  became 
pastor  of  a  Concregational  church  at  Andover.  In 
1687  he  became  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  in 
London,  which  had  previously  been  Dr.  John  Owen**. 
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In  1704  he  retired  from  the  mViurtry,  and  was  profess- 
or of  divinity  for  several  years  in  the  Dissenters'  Acad- 
emy in  London.  He  died  Feb.  28, 1712.  Among  his 
writings  are,  The  Divine  InetituUtm  of  Conffregational 
Ckurcket: — T%e  Doctrine  according  to  Godimem  (in 
catechetical  form ;  Lond.  1787, 12mo) : — NeonomUmigm 
wunashed  (Lond.  1G92). — Calamy,  Noncoi^ormuti  Me- 
wMrialf  ii,  617. 

Chazlr.    See  Swurs. 

Che'bar  (Heb.  Kebar',  ^3!p,  perhaps  from  its 
kngih}  Sept.  Xofidp)^  a  river  in  the  '*  land  of  the  Chal- 
dsans"  (Ezek.  i,  3),  i.  e.  apparently  of  Mesopotamia 
(eomp.  2  Kings  xziv,  15),  on  the  banks  of  which  some 
of  the  Jews  were  located  at  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
and  where  Ezekiel  saw  his  earlier  visions  (Ezek.  i,  1 ; 
iii,  15,  28 ;  x,  15, 20,  28 ;  xliil,  8).  It  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  identical  with  the  Habor  (^l^tl),  or  river 

of  Gozan,  to  which  some  portion  of  the  Israelites  were 
removed  by  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  zvii,  6).  Bat  tliis 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  resting  wholly  npon  the  similar- 
ity  of  name,  which,  after  all,  is  not  very  close.  It  is 
perhaps  better  to  suppose  the  two  streams  distinct, 
more  especially  if  we  regard  the  Habor  as  the  ancient 
Chaboraa  (modem  Khaboor),  which  fell  into  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Circesium,  for  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
name  of  Chald«a  is  never  extended  so  far  northward. 
The  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked  for  in  Baby- 
lonia. It  is  a  name  which  might  properly  have  been 
given  to  any  greai  stream  (com  p.  ^^3,  great).  Per- 
haps the  view,  which  finds  some  support  in  Pliny  (/T. 
N.  vi,  26),  and  is  adopted  by  Bochart  (PhaJeg^  i,  8)  and 
Cellarins  (jSeograph.  c.  22),  that  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel 
is  the  Nakr  Malcka,  or  Royal  Canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
— ^the  greateet  of  all  the  cuttings  in  Mesopotamia — may 
be  regarded  as  best  deserving  acceptance.  In  that 
case  we  may  suppose  the  Jewish  captives  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  excavation  of  the  channel.  That 
Chaldsa,  not  Upper  Mesopotamia,  was  the  scene  of 
Ezekiers  preaching,  is  indicated  by  the  tradition  which 
places  his  tomb  at  KeflHl  (Loftus*s  Chaldcea,  p.  35). — 
Smith,  8.  V.     See  Ezekiel. 

Chebel  (^^n,  cke'htl;  usually  rendered  in  the 
older  vereions  o-xoiVier/ia,  vipifiirpov^  inpix^Pov%  re- 
gio^  funiculus)  ^  one  of  the  singular  topographical  terms 
(q.  V.)  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  language  abound- 
ed, and  which  add  so  much  force  and  precision  to  its 
records.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  is  a 
"  rope"  or  "  cord  ;*'  and  in  this  sense  it  frequently  oc- 
curs both  literally  (as  Josh,  ii,  15,  "cord  ;*'  1  Kings 
XXX,  81,  **  ropes  ;'*  Isa.  xxxiii,  23,  "  tacklings  ;*'  Amos 
vii,  17,  "line*')  and  metaphorically  (as  Eccles.  xii,  6; 
Isa.  T,  18 ;  Hos.  xl,  4).  From  this  it  has  passed — with 
a  curious  correspondence  to  our  own  modes  of  speech 
— ^to  denote  a  body  of  men,  a  "  band"  (as  in  Psa.  cxix, 
61).  In  1  Sam.  x,  5, 10,  our  word  "  string"  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  the  circumstances — "a  string  of 
prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place.''  Further 
it  is  found  in  other  metaphorical  senses,  arising  out  of 
its  original  meaning  (as  Job  xviii,  10 ;  Psa.  xviii,  4 ; 
Jer.  xiii,  21).  From  the  idea  of  a  measuring-line  (Mic. 
ii,  5),  it  has  come  to  mean  a  '^portion"  or  "allotment" 
(as  1  Chron.  xvi,  18 ;  Psa.  cv,  11 ;  Ezek.  xlvii,  18).  It 
is  the  word  used  in  the  fiimiliar  passage  "  the  I'nee  are 
fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places"  (Psa.  xvi,  6).  But 
in  its  topographical  sense,  as  meaning  a  ''tract"  or 
"district,"  we  find  it  always  attached  to  the  region  of 
Argob,  which  is  invariably  designated  by  this,  and  b}' 
no  other  term  (Deut.  iii,  4, 18, 14 ;  1  Kings  iv,  13).  Ite 
propriety  is  illustrated  by  a  iite  traveller  in  those  re- 
gions, who  shows  the  abrupt  definitoness  of  the  bound- 
ary of  the  district  (Graham,  in  Cambridge  Essays,  1858). 
A  oomparison  of  the  fact  that  Argob  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Manasseh — a  part  of  the  great  tribe  of  Joseph 
— ^with  the  use  of  this  word  by  that  tril)e,  and  by  Joshua 
in  his  retort,  in  the  very  early  and  characteristic  frag- 


ment, Josh,  xvii,  5, 14  (A.  Y.  "  portion"),  prompts  the 
suggastion  that  it  may  have  beien  a  provincialism  in 
nse  among  that  large  and  independent  part  of  Israel. 
Or  its  application  to  the  "rocky  shore"  of  Argob  may 
be  iUostrated  and  justified  by  its  use  (Zeph.  ii,  5-7; 
A.y.  "coast")  for  the  "coast  line"  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  along  Philistia.  In  connection  with  the  aea- 
shore  it  is  also  employed  in  Josh,  xix,  29. — Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Aroob. 

Cheoker(n3ais,sefrabiA',l  Kings  vii,  17).  The 
original  term,  thus  rendered,  is  the  same  as  tliat  trans- 
lated net-work  in  the  context,  and  signifies  a  lattice 
forming  the  balustrade  surmounting  the  capitals  of 
columns. 

Chedek.    See  Thorn. 

Chedorla'^dmer  (Heb.  Kedorlao'mer,  'lu^^'-ins : 

Sept.  XodoXKoyofiupf  Joseph  us  XoSoWofioQoCf  ^fi^  i, 
9, 1),  a  king  of  Elam,  who,  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
with  three  other  chiefs,  made  war  npon  the  kings  of 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and  re- 
duced them  to  servitude  (Gen.  xiv,  1  sq.).  B.C.  chr. 
2080.  For  twelve  years  he  retained  his  hold  over  them ; 
in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled ;  in  the  next  year,  how- 
ever, he  and  his  allies  marohed  npon  their  country, 
and,  after  defeating  many  neighboring  tribes,  encoun- 
tered the  five  kings  of  the  plain  in  the  vale  of  Siddim. 
He  completely  routed  them,  slew  the  kings  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  carried  away  much  spoil,  together 
with  the  family  of  Lot  (comp.  Psa.  ex).  Chedorlaomer 
seems  to  have  perished  in  the  rescue,  which  was  effect- 
ed by  Abraham  upon  hearing  of  the  captivity  of  his 
nephew  (Gen.  xiv,  17).  According  to  Gesenius  (Thes. 
Hth.  p.  G60  b),  the  meaning  of  the  word  may  be  ^*^  hand- 
ful ofAeaoes,  from  the  Arabic  hadara,  handful,  and 
the  Heb.  "l^S,  sheaf^"  an  etjrmology  with  which  FUrst 
(Heb.  Ilandw.  s.  v.)  coincides ;  but  this  Ls  little  satis- 
factory. The  name  of  a  king  is  found  upon  the  bricks 
recendy  discovered  in  Chaldiea,  which  is  read  Kudur- 
mapuki.  See  Babylon.  This  man  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opin- 
ion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  is  farther  distin- 
guished by  a  title  which  may  be  translated  "Ravager 
of  the  West."  "  As,  however,  one  type  alone  of  his 
legends  has  been  discovered,"  says  Colonel  Kawlinson, 
"it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  iden- 
tification. The  second  element  in  the  name  *  Chedor- 
laomer^ is  of  course  distinct  from  that  in  *  Kudur-ma- 
pnla.*  Its  substitution  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 
In  the  names  of  Babylonian  kings  the  latter  portion  is 
often  dropped.  Thus  Shalmaneser  becomes  Shalman 
in  Hoshea ;  Merodach-bal-adan  becomes  Mardocempal, 
etc.  Kudur-mnpula  might  therefore  become  known 
as  Kudur  simply.  The  Arabic  epithet  'el-Ahmar,* 
which  means  the  Bed,  may  afterwards  have  l>een  add- 
ed to  the  name,  and  may  have  been  corrupted  into 
Larnner,  which,  as  the  orthopraphy  now  stands,  has  no 
apparent  meaninnc*'  Kedar  d-Ahmar,  or  *Kedar  the 
Reid,'  is  in  fact  a  famous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and 
his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  reseml>lancn  to  the 
Scripture  narrative  of  Chedor-laomer.  It  is  also  very 
possible  that  the  second  element  in  the  name  of  (''hedoiw 
laomer,  whatever  lie  its  true  form,  may  be  a  Shemitic 
translation  of  the  orippnal  Hamite  term  tmtpula,^* 
•  *  Chedorlaomer  may  have  been  the  leader  of  ccrtidn 
immi  Tant  Chaldasan  Elamites  who  founded  the  great 
Chaldsean  empire  of  Berosus  in  the  early  part  of  the 
20th  [21st]  centurj-  B.C.,  while  Amraphel  and  Arioch, 
the  Hamite  kings  of  Shinar  and  Ellasar,  who  fought 
under  his  banner  in  the  Syrian  war  as  subordinate 
chiefs,  and  Tidal,  who  led  a  contin^rent  of  Modian 
Scyths  belonging  to  the  old  population,  may  have  been 
the  local  governors  who  had  submitted  to  his  power 
when  he  invaded  Chaldssa"  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i,  848, 
S66.— Smith,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Mr.  Stuart  Poole  supposes  that  the  first  invasion  of 
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Palestine  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates  caused 
the  shepherd-kings  to  leave  the  East  and  settle  in 
Egypt  (Jlora  jEggpL  p.  150).  The  narrative  is  strange- 
ly supposed  by  Uitzig  (f  «.  ii,  176)  to  be  a  late  fiction 
referring  to  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib  against 
Jerusalem  (comp.  Gen.  xiv,  5,  and  2  Kings  xviii,  13). 
See,  on  the  other  side,  Tuch  (Genes,  p.  308) ;  Bertheau 
(Jtrael,  Getchtchte,  p.  217).     See  Elam. 

Cheek  Onb,  lechi\  the  Jctw^  as  often  rendered ; 
(riaywv).  Smiting  upon  the  cheek  is  frequently  spo- 
ken of  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  most  grievous  insult  and 
injury  (Job  xvi,  10;  Lam.  iii,  30;  Mic.  v,  1 ;  Luke  vi, 
29) ;  and  the  incidental  notices  of  modern  travellers  on 
this,  as  on  other  subjects,  exhibit  the  literal  accuracy 
tiHie  language  of  the  inspired  writers.  Lord  Valen- 
tia,  in  liis  TmtfelSf  alluding  to  one  of  his  servants,  says, 
"  Davag6  was  deeply  incensed ;  nor  could  I  do  more 
than  induce  him  to  come  to  the  factory  on  business 
while  I  was  there,  Mr.  Pringle  having,  in  one  of  his 
fita  struck  him  on  the  cheek  with  the  sole  of  his  slip- 
per. "  Sir  W.  Ouseley,  speaking  of  the  Persian  court, 
remarks,  '^When  the  vizir  declared  himself  unable  to 
procure  the  money,  Fathh  AH  Shah  reproached  him 
for  his  crimes,  struck  him  on  the  face,  and,  with  the 
high  wooden  heel  of  a  slipper,  always  iron-bound,  beat 
out  several  of  his  teeth."  Roberts  remarks  that  the 
Hindoo  can  bear  almost  any  thing  without  emotion 
except  slippering-r-that  is,  a  stroke  with  the  sole  of  a 
slipper  or  sandal,  after  a  person  has  taken  it  off  his 
foot  and  spit  upon  it:  this  is  dreaded  above  all  af- 
fh>nts,  and  considered  as  no  less  ignominious  than 
spitting  in  the  face  or  bespattering  with  dirt  among 
Europeans.  An  angry  man  often  says,  "I  will  beat 
thy  cheek,  thou  low-caste  fellow." 

Tlie  term  ^^ cheek^fone^"  in  Psa.  iii,  7,  is  used  figura- 
tively, and  presents  the  Psalmist  surrounded  by  his  en- 
emies as  by  a  herd  of  wild  beasts,  and  denotes  their 
complete  deprivation  of  the  power  of  seizing  upon  or 
devouring  their  prey.  In  Joel  i,  6,  the  ^^cheek-teeth'* 
(nisyinia,  methalUdlh'X  grinders^  of  locusts  are  com- 
pared  to  those  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

Cheese  (in  1  Sam.  xvii,  18,  rhnn  "^S^^in,  charit- 
tetf^  he-ckcdah\  slices  of  the  [curdled]  milk;  Sept.  rpv- 
ipaXideg  tov  yaXoKToSi  yulg.Jhrmelh!  caseif  in  2  Sam. 
xvii,  29,  niE)d  sh^photh\  according  to  the  Babbins,  so 
called  from  hom^JiUered  from  the  whey ;  Sept.  Sa^co^, 
Vulg.  pingues;  in  Job  x,  10,  f^3*^^»,  gebinah^  cooffula- 
ted  milk ;  Sept  rvpo^).  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how 
far  these  terms  correspond  with  our  notion  of  cheese^ 
for  they  simply  express  various  degrees  of  coagulation 
(see  Gesenius,  Thes,  Heb,  p.  25,  526).  It  may  be  ob- 
served tliat  cheese  is  not  at  the  present  day  common 
among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter  being  decidedly  pre- 
ferred ;  but  there  is  a  substance,  closely  corresponding 
to  those  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xvii;  2  Sam.  xvii,  con- 
sisting of  coagulated  buttermilk,  which  is  dried  until 
it  becomes  quite  hard,  and  is  then  ground :  the  Arabs 
eat  it  mixed  with  butter  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bed- 
omnSy  i,  60).  It  is  noticeai>le  that  the  ancients  seem 
generally  to  have  used  cither  butter  or  cheese,  but  not 
both  :  thus  the  Greeks  had  in  reality  but  one  expres- 
sion for  the  two,  for  /3owrvpov=/3ot'c,  rifpoc,  **  cheese 
of  kine."  The  Romans  used  cheese  exclusively  (see 
Beroald,  ad  Apulej,  Metam,  p.  26),  while  all  nomad 
tribes  preferred  butter.  The  distinction  between  cheese 
proper  and  coagulated  milk  seems  to  be  referred  to  in 
Pliny,  xi,  96.     See  Butter. 

The  most  important  passage  in  which  this  prepara- 
tion from  milk  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  that  where 
Job  (x,  10),  figuratively  describing  the  formation  of 
the  foetus  in  the  womb,  says : 

In  it  not  like  milk  thou  wonldst  pour  me  out. 
Even  like  cheese  wouldst  curdle  nief 

This  text  alludes  to  that  progressive  solidification 

which  is  common  to  all  cheese,  which  is  always  soft 


when  new,  though  it  hardens  when  it  becomes  old. 
Undoubtedly  the  Orientals  do  eat  curds,  or  curdled 
milk,  but  that,  therefore,  their  cheese  consists  of  car- 
died  milk  is  not  the  correct  inference.  We  also  eat 
curds,  but  do  not  regard  curds  as  cheese ;  neither  do 
they.  The  other  passages  describe  *^  cheese"  in  the 
plural,  as  parts  of  military  provision,  for  which  the 
most  solid  and  compact  substances  are  always  prefer- 
red. Persons  on  a  march  would  not  like  to  encumber 
themselves  with  curdled  milk  (2  Sam.  xvii,  29).  See 
Curdle. 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the  cheese 
used  by  the  Jews  differed  in  no  respect  from  that  still 
common  in  the  East,  which  is  usually  exhibited  in 
small  cakes  about  the  size  of  a  tea-saucer,  white  in 
color,  and  excessively  salt.  It  has  no  rind,  and  soon 
becomes  exceedingly  hard  and  dry,  being,  indeed,  not 
made  for  long  keeping.  It  is  best  when  new  and  com- 
paratively soft,  and  in  this  state  large  quantities  are 
consumed  in  lumps  or  crumbs  not  made  up  into  cakes. 
All  cheese  in  the  East  is  of  very  indifferent  quality, 
and  the  natives  infinitely  prefer  English  or  Dutch 
cheese  when  they  can  obtain  it.  In  making  cheese 
the  common  rennet  is  either  buttermilk  or  a  decoction 
of  the  great-headed  thistle  or  wild  artichoke.  The 
curds  are  afterwards  put  into  small  baskets  made  of 
rushes  or  palm  leaves,  which  are  then  tied  up  close 
and  the  necessary  pressure  applied.  (See  Kitto,  Pict, 
Bihie,  note  on  1  Sam.  xvii,  39.)     See  Milk. 

There  are  several  decisions  in  the  Mishna  relative 
to  the  pressure  by  which  cheese  was  made  (Cholim,  viii, 
2).  This  proves  that,  as  observed  before,  no  prepara- 
tion of  milk  was  regarded  as  cheese  while  in  a  fluid 
state,  or  before  being  subjected  to  pressure.  In  anoth- 
er place  {Aboda  Sara^  ii,  5)  it  is  decided  that  cheese 
made  by  foreigners  could  not  be  eaten,  from  the  fear 
that  it  might  possibly  be  derived  from  the  milk  of  some 
animal  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols.  It 
is  therefore  certain  that  cheese  was  known  to  the  Jews 
(com p.  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  887;  Otho,  Lex.  Eahb.  p.  120), 
and  there  was  even  a  valley  at  Jerusalem  called  tlie 
Tyropwm  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  cheese-makers'  valley  (^apay^ 
Tuv  rvpoTToitov),  doubtless  from  its  being  occupied  by 
persons  of  this  craft  (Josepbus,  War,  v,  5,  1).  See 
Bazaar.  An  instrument  for  cutting  firm  cheese  is 
even  named  in  the  Mishna  (Shahb.  xvii,  2).  (See  gen- 
erally Ugolini,  De  re  rustica  ret.  IJehr.  [in  his  The- 
sour,  xxix],  ii,  15.)     See  Food. 

Cheke,  Sir  John,  was  born  at  Cambridge  June  16, 
1514,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  there,  devoting 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  Greek,  then  much 
neglected  in  England.  When  the  first  professorship 
of  Greek  was  founded  in  Cambridge  by  king  Henry 
VIII,  about  1640,  Cheke  was  appointed  professor,  lie 
was  made  tutor  of  the  prince,  afterwards  Edward  \'l, 
but  when  queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne  his  proper- 
ty was  confiscated.  He  fled  to  the  Continent,  but  was 
arrested  at  Brussels  by  order  of  Philip  II,  and  sent 
back  to  London.  He  abjured  Protestantism,  but  this 
act  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  he  died  in  the  following 
year,  September  18, 1657.  His  writings  were  very  nu- 
merous  and  learned ;  among  them  are  De  Obitu  Martini 
Buceri  (Lond.  1661,  4to);  De  Pronunciatione  Linfftta 
GngccB  (Basil,  1656) ;  Translation  of  Matthew  (from  the 
Greek,  edited  by  Goodwin,  Cambridge).  —  Gen.  Bxog, 
Diet,  iii,  801 ;  Strype,  Life  of  Cheke  (Lond.  1705,  8vo); 
Kippis,  Biog.  Britcmnica,  iii,  484. 

Che'lal  (Heb.  Kelai\  b^5,  completion}  Sept.  Xn- 
X//X),  one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Pahath-Moab  who  divoroed 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra 
X,  80).     B.C.  458. 

Chelbenah.    See  Galbanvm. 

ChePcias  (XcXiriac,  i.  e.  niUdah)^  the  name  of 
three  or  four  men. 
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1.  Tha  father  of  Asadkh  and  ancestor  of  Baruch 
(q*  ^Oi  (^<^*  h  1)*    ^'0'  considerably  ante  605. 

2.  A  priest,  son  of  Salom  (Shallam),  and  father  of 
Joachim  (Bar.  i,  7) ;  evidentlj  the  Uilkiah  (q.  y.)  of 
the  Old  Test.  (1  Chron.  yi,  13). 

3.  The  father  of  Susanna  (Sus.  2,  29,  68).  B.C. 
post  588.  He  was  perhaps  identical  with  the  Hilkiah 
of  Neh.  xii,  7,  or  of  Neh.  viii,  4.  Tradition,  however 
(Hippol.  in  Sutatm,  i,  689,  ed.  Migne),  represents  him 
as  identical  with  the  father  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i,  1),  and 
also  with  the  priest  who  found  the  copy  of  the  law  in 
the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  zxii,  8). 

4.  One  of  the  two  Alexandrian  Jewish  generals  of 
Cleopatra  in  her  contest  with  her  son  Ptolemy  Lathy- 
ms,  in  which  campaign  he  died  in  Ccsle-Syria  (Jose- 
phus,  Ant.  xui,  10,  4;  18, 1). 

Cheriian  (or,  rather,  CheUacm,  XfXXaioc),  an  in- 
habitant of  a  region  mentioned  (Judith  ii,  28)  as  ad- 
joining Arabia  Deaerta  on  the  north ;  probably  that 
elsewhere  (Judith  i,  9)  called  Chellus  (q.  v.). 

Cherioh  (Heb.  Kduhuf,  sinsibs  [text  ^nsibs],  v. 
r.  *^!lAs  or  *^n^b3,  completed;  Sept.  Xtkia  v.  r.  XiX- 
Kia  and  XcXicaa,  Vulg.  CheUan)^  one  of  the  **sons"  of 
Ban!  who  diyorced  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  Bab- 
ylonian exile  (Ezra  x,  35).     B.C.  458. 

Chel'lns  (XcXXovc  v.  r.  XeXotV)  ^i>Ig*  omits), 
named  among  the  places  beyond  (i.  e.  on  the  west  of) 
Jordan  to  which  Nabuchodonosor  sent  his  summons 
(Judith  i,  9).  Except  its  mention  with  ''Kades*' 
there  Is  no  clew  to  its  situation ;  this,  however,  would 
seem  to  locate  it  near  Kadesh-barnea.  Hence  Reland 
(JPalatt.  p.  717)  conjectures  that  it  may  be  CkaUtza 
(M2S!|bn),  a  place  which,  under  the  altered  form  of 

Elcsa  (q.  v.),  was  well  known  to  the  Roman  and 
Greek  geographers.  With  this  agrees  the  subsequent 
mention  of  the  "  land  of  the  Chellians"  (//  XtWaiutVj 
Vulg.  terra  Cellon),  "by  the  wilderness,*'  to  the  south 
of  whom  were  the  children  of  Ishmael  (Judith  ii,  23). 
Movers  {Ztittchr.f.  PhUm,  1835,  p.  86)  supposes  it  to 
be  the  same  as  Halhul  (Josh,  xv,  58),  and  that  Be- 
tane,  mentioned  with  it,  is  the  same  as  Beth-anoth 
(Josh.  XV,  59). 

Che^'lod  (JLikiovB  V.  r.  X<XfovX,  Vulg.  omit«,  old 
Lat.  ver.  CheUeuih,  Syr.  "  Chaldaeans").  "  Many  na- 
tions of  the  sons  of  Chelod*'  were  among  those  who 
obeyed  the  summons  of  Kabuehodonosor  to  his  war 
with  Arphaxad  (Judith  i,  6).  The  word  is  apparently 
corrupt  (see  Fritzsche,  E^g,  Handb.  in  loc.).  Slmonis 
suggests  XaXwv,  i.  e.  Calnbh,  perh.  Ctesiphon,  Ewald 
{Geteh.  Igr,  III,  ii,  543)  conjectures  it  to  be  a  nickname 
for  the  Syrians,  "sons  of  the  mole'*  C^V^,  choled'}, 

Che'lub  (Heb.  Kelub\  Hi^bs,  a  cagf,  as  in  Jer.  v, 

27),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  XaKsfi.)  The  brother  of  Shuah  and  fa^ 
ther  of  Mehir,  of  the  tribe  of  Judab  (1  Chron.  iv,  11). 
B.C.  appar.  ante  1612. 

2.  (Sept.  X«Xoi'/3.)  The  father  of  Ezri,  which  lat- 
ter was  David's  chief  gardener  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  26). 
B.C.  ante  1014. 

Chelu'bal  (Heb.  Kelubay^  ''nAs ;  Sept.  XaXfc/3), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Hezron  (1  Chron.  ii,  9);  elsewhere 
(ver.  18,  42)  called  Caleb  (q.  v.).  It  is  worth  noting 
that,  while  in  this  passage  Jerahmeel  is  stated  to  be  a 
brother  of  Chelubai,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxvii,  10, 
that  the  Jerahmeelites  were  placed  on  the  "  south  of 
Judah,"  where  also  were  the  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Caleb  (Judg.  i,  16;  1  Sam.  xxv,  3;  xxx,  14). 

Chem'ari^l(Heb.  JtemanV,  D*^*i^3,  idol-priefU). 
This  word  occurs  only  once  in  our  version  of  the  Bible 
("chemarims,"  Zeph.  i,  4 ;  Sept.  confounds  with  itpuQ 
folbwing);  but  it  is  met  iidth  in  the  Hebrew  in  2 
Kings  xxiii,  6  (Sept.  Xoftapifi)  ;  Hos.  x,  5  (Sept. 
omits),  where  it  is  rendered  *'  idolatrous  priests,"  and 
'^prieata;'*  and  in  both  of  these  passages  the  margin 


has  ^^ehemarim.**  According  to  Gesenius  (Thet,  Beh, 
p.  693),  the  corresponding  Syriac  word  signifies  '*  a 
priest  in  general ;  but  this,  as  well  as  other  Syriac 
words  relating  to  divine  worship,  is  restricted  by  the 
Hebrews  to  idol-worship.  As  to  the  etymology,  the 
singular  form  ^"0^^  ko'mer,  is  properly  bUxcknesSy  tad' 
ficss,  and  concretely,  one  who  goes  tiboiut  in  black,  in 
mourning^  hence  an  ascetic ^  a  priest.*'     FQrst  {fleb. 

Lex.  s.  V.)  suggests  a  derivation  fh>m  'I^S  =  ")pK,  in 
the  sense  of  worsAtp,  and  remarks  that  the  title  chema- 
rim,  although  proper  to  the  peculiar  priests  of  Baal, 
was  also  applied  to  other  idolatrous  priests.  Zeph.  i, 
4,  the  chemarim  are  coupled  with  the  priests,  and  the 
passage  may  signify,  "I  will  destroy  the  chemarim^ 
together  with  the  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  who  have 
joined  in  the  worship  of  idols."  The  priests  who  offi^ 
dated  in  the  service  of  the  golden  calves  at  Dan  and 
Bethel  were  called  ehemarim  (see  the  other  passages 
referred  to).  Even  to  this  day  the  Jews  retain  the 
word,  and  apply  it  in  derision  to  Christian  ministers, 
on  account  of  their  black  robes.     See  Baal. 

Chemnits  (properly  von  Kemnitz),  Martin,  an 
eminent  German  theologian,  was  bom  at  Treuenbrit- 
zen,  in  Brandenburg,  Nov.  9, 1522.  His  parents  de- 
signed him  for  an  artisan,  but  he  took  kindly  to  no 
trade,  and  a  distant  relative  (Niemann)  called  him  to 
Magdeburg  (1539),  where  he  spent  three  years  prepar- 
ing for  the  University.  He  was  compelled  by  want 
of  money  to  become  a  teacher  at  Kalbe  in  1542,  and 
at  Wrietzen  in  1544 ;  studied  mathematics  and  astrol- 
ogy at  Wittenberg  in  1545-47;  was  made  rector  at 
Konigsberg,  Prussia,  in  1548,  and  two  years  afterwards 
became  librarian  of  duke  Albrecht.  He  now  turned 
his  attention  to  theology,  and  became  a  thorough  8ta> 
dent  of  the  Bible  and  the  fathers.  In  the  controversy 
on  the  doctrine  of  justification  he  took  part  against 
Osiander ;  but  the  controversy  so  annoyed  him  that, 
in  1552,  much  against  the  will  of  the  duke,  he  left 
Konigsberg.  He  immediately  after  began  the  scien- 
tific study  of  dogmatics  at  Wittenberg,  attaching  him- 
self closely  to  Melancthon,  and  lecturing  in  the  Uni- 
versity. He  became  preacher  at  Brunswick  in  1554, 
and  also  delivered  lectures  there  on  theology,  which 
gained  great  celebrity,  and  were  published  after  his 
death  by  Polykarp  Lyser  (Frankfurt,  1591, 8  vols.  8vo, 
and  often).  His  work,  entitled  Theohgia  Jesuitarum 
pracipua  capita  (Greifsw.  1562),  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  led  to  his 
writing*  the  Examen  conciUi  Tridentini  (Greifsw.  1565- 
1578, 4  vols. ;  Frankf,  1707,  fol.),  which  is  still  a  classi- 
cal work  on  the  subject.  After  the  death  of  Melancthon 
he  showed  himself  a  zealous  Lutheran,  and  in  1566  be- 
came associated  with  Mdrlin  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Corpus  doctrinte  Prutenicum,  designed  as  the  symbolical 
text-book  of  Prussia.  In  1567,  having  become  super- 
intendent of  Brunswick,  he  prepared  the  Confession  of 
the  Church  of  lx>wer  Saxony.  From  1574  he  exerted 
himself,  with  Jacob  Andreii,  to  induce  the  churches  of 
Saxony  and  Suabia  to  adopt  the  Formula  Concordia 
(q.  v.),  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  taken  a  lead- 
ing part.  He  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
this  work,  took  with  Andreft  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
meetings  that  were  held  on  the  subject,  and  obtained 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries  as  well  by  the 
prudence  and  firmness  of  his  conduct  as  by  the  depth 
and  extent  of  his  knowledge.  He  resigned  his  charge 
in  1585,  and  died  April  8,  1586.  Besides  the  above- 
named  works,  he  wrote  also  Repetiiio  sanm  doctrina  de 
vera  prasentia  corporis  e(  sanguinis  Domini  in  cctna 
sacra  (Leipzig,  1561) : — Die  ft'ihmehmsten  Hauptstuche 
der  christiiclten  Lehre  (Wolfenb.  1569):— /Xj  duabus  in 
Christo  naturis  (Jena,  1570) : — ffarmonia  evangeliorum, 
completed  by  Leyser  and  Gerhard  (Hamburg,  1704, 
8  vols.  fol.).  Chemnitz  has  been  pronounced  the 
"  first  great  theologian  produced  by  the  Reformation." 
Schenkel  (in  Herzog,  cited  below)  says  that  it  waa 
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more  fhmi  the  force  of  clrcaxnetsnces  than  from  his 
own  theological  tendencies  that  he  appeared  to  he  a 
leader  of  the  Lutheran  party."  On  hia  Chriatology, 
see  Domer,  Person  of  Christ,  div.  ii,  vol.  ii,  198  sq. 
See  also  Lentz,  Dr,  Martin  KemmU  (Gotha,  1866) ; 
Hachfeld,  M,  Chemnitz  (Leipz.  1867). 

Che^'mosh  (Heb.  Kemosh^,  ^1733,  perh.  niMtier, 

or  [as  Ffirst  prefers]  fire-god;  Sept.  Xa^<tfc)f  the  na- 
tional deity  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  zxi,  29 ;  Jer.  xlviii, 
7, 13, 46).  In  Judg.  xi,  24  (see  Kraft,  Chamos  a  Jepk- 
tha  derisuSf  Erlang.  1766),  he  also  appears  as  the  god 
of  the  Ammonites,  but  not  of  the  Amorites  (as  De 
Wette  states,  Archdd.  p.  828).  Solomon  introduced, 
and  Josiah  abolished,  the  worship  of  Chemosh  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Kings  xi,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13).  See  Idol- 
ATHY.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  add 
the  position  which  Chemosh  held  in  mythology,  we 
have  nothing  to  record  beyond  doubtfnl  and  discord- 
ant conjectures.  Jerome  (Comtn,  In  Isa.  xv,  2)  identi- 
fies him  with  Baal-Peor  (comp.  Selden,  De  diU  Syr.  p. 
165,  841);  others  with  Bcud-Zebub,  on  etymological 
grounds  (Hyde,  De  reL  vet.  Pers.  c.  5) ;  others,  as  Ge- 
senius  (Thesaur.  p.  693),  with  Mars,  or  the  god  of  war, 
on  similar  grounds ;  and  others  (Beyer  ad  Selden,  p. 
823)  with  Saturn,  as  the  star  of  ill  omen,  Chemosh 
having  been  worshipped,  according  to  a  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (comp.  Pococke,  Sjpedm.  p.  807),  under  the  form 
of  a  black  stone ;  and  Maimonides  states  that  his  wor- 
shippers went  bareheaded,  and  abstained  from  the  use 
of  garments  sewn  together  by  the  needle  (see  Calmet, 
DissertL  ii,  277  sq.).  This  last  identification  is  favored 
by  the  connection  of  the  name  Chemosh  with  that  of 
Moloch  or  Milcom  (1  Chron.  xi,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  18), 
and  by  the  sacrifice  apparently  of  children  to  him  (see 
2  Kings  ill,  27).  Hackmann,  however  (Diss,  de  Che- 
moscho,  Brem.  1780;  also  in  Oelrich's  Opusc,  histor. 
philoL  theol,  I,  i,  19  sq.),  makes  the  name  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  royal  deity.  Jerome  (tf^.  Atp.)  notices  Dilxtn 
as  the  chief  seiat  of  his  worship.  Eusebius  again  (fino' 
mast.  B.  V.  'Aptva,  i.  e.  'Apc^X)  names  Arid  (?  fire-god) 
as  the  chief  deity  of  Ar-Moab  (thence  called  Areopolis)^ 
and  in  this  character  he  is  represented  on  coins  (Eck- 
hel,  Doctr,  Nvm,  I,  ill,  504).     See  Saturn. 

Chena'anah  (Heb.  Kenaanahf,  MS^S,  fem.  form 
of  Canaan),  the  name  of  two  men.  FQrst  (Hebr. 
W^rierb.  s.  v.)  suggests  that  the  prevalence  of  such 
names  as  this,  and  Tarsish  and  Cush  among  the  Benja- 
mites,  indicates  special  connection  by  intermarriage 
with  the  earlier  race ;  the  straits  to  which  this  tribe 
was  reduced  by  its  civil  war  (Judg.  xxi)  may  have 
driven  its  members  to  special  alliances  with  their  Phoe- 
nician neighbors. 

1.  (Sept.  Xavavav  v.  r.  Xavava).  The  fourth 
named  of  the  seven  "  sons'*  of  Bilhan,  son  of  Jediael, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  leading  warrior  apparently 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  vii,  10).    B.C.  cir.  1020. 

2.  (Sept.  Xavadv  v.  r.  Xavcnfd  and  Xavaava). 
The  father  of  the  fiilse  prophet  Zedekiah,  which  latter 
encouraged  Ahab  against  Micaiah  (1  Kings  xxii,  11, 
24 ;  2  Chron.  xvili,  10,  23).     B.C.  ante  896. 

Chen^anl  (Heb.  Kenani^,  *^m,  probably  abridged 
from  rnS^S},  Chenaniah ;  Sept.  Xavavl  v.  r.  Xoivcvi), 
one  of  the  Levites  who  offered  the  public  prayer  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fiist  at  the  return  from  the  captiv- 
ity (Neh.  ix,  4).     B.C.  459.     By  the  Sept.  the  word 

^'Bani^C^dS)  preceding  is  read  vioi  (like  others  ad- 
joining), as  if  meaning  **  sons  of  Chenani."  This  read- 
ing is  very  probable,  for  there  is  not  only  another  Bani 
in  the  verse,  but  one  of  Kennicott's  MSB.  (180),  and 
six  of  De  Rossi's,  read  *^333  *^321,  "  sons  of  Chenani," 
instead  of  *3  "^Sa, "  Bani,  Clienani"  (for  there  is  no  con- 
junction in  the  original).  The  Peshito  version  aasim' 
Hates  the  names  of  verse  4  to  those  of  verse  5,  omits 
Chaumit  and  in  place  of  it  reads  Peihahia.     In  the 


omission  of  Chenani,  it  is  supported  by  the  Cod.  Frid,* 
August  of  the  Sept,  which  omits  vioi  Xwvivi  (primd 
ma/ui).  The  Vulgate  and  A.  V.,  adhering  to  the  lia- 
soretic  pohiting,  insert' "  and." 

Clienazii''ah  (Heb.  Kenamyah',  t^^pS^,  established 
by  Jehovah  f  1  Chron.  xv,  27;  Sept.  XtvtviaQ  v.  r. 
XuvtyiaQ ;  elsewhere  in  the  longer  form  Kenanya^hu, 
s»n;)353 ;  1  Chron.  xv,  22,  Xwwvia ;  v.  r.  in  1  Chron. 
xxvi,  29,  Xiuviviac),  a  Levite  of  the  family  of  Izharites 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  29),  and  chief  of  the  temple  singers  (1 
Chron.  xv,  22),  who  conducted  the  grand  musical  ser- 
vices when  the  ark  was  removed  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  zv,  27).  B.C.  10i8. 
See  also  Cononiah. 

Che''phar-haa2ii''moiiai  (Heb.  Kephar'  horAwr 
monay\  '^SiS^n  'IfiS,  viliage  of  the  Ammonites;  or, 
as  the  margin  corrects,  Kephar'  harAmmonah\  ^&3 
MSiS^ri,  vHlage  of  [the"]  Ammonah,  L  e.  Ammonitisf 
Sept.  Ka^apafifiovd,  but  v.  r.  Kapa^d  Kai  Ki^ipd  rai 
Movi,  blending  with  Ophni  following ;  Yulg.  vUla  Emo- 
na),  a  place  in  the  N.E.  section  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(q.  v.),  mentioned  between  Ophrah  and  Ophni  (Josh, 
xviii,  24.  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  126)  thinks  it  is  the  'Um- 
monaiP*  (so  he  reads  for  "  Emmaus")  repaired  by  Bar- 
chides  (1  Hacc.  ix,50).  In  the  Onomasticon  (s.v.)  it  is 
merely  called  "Ammonal  (Euseb.  'Aiifiwivia ;  Jerome, 
Amonai),  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin."  In  the  name  of 
this  haxnlet  [see  Caphar-]  is  doubtless  preserved  the 
memory  of  an  incursion  of  the  Ammonites  up  the  long 
ravines  which  lead  from  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  high- 
lands of  Benjamin.  See  Ammonite.  Such  a  position 
is  the  modem  Ain  Tebrud,  a  little  east  of  Jufna  (Rob- 
inson, Researdies,  iii,  79  note). 

ChepU'rah  (Heb.  in  Josh.  alwa3's  with  the  art. 
hah-Kephirah' ,  M^fiSIl,  the  village,  Sept.  Kc^ipa ;  but 
in  Ezra  Ka^apa,  Neh.  Ka^cpd  v.  r.  Ka^ipa),  one  of 
the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonitish  Hivites  with  whom 
Joshua  made  the  league  (Josh,  ix,  17 ;  comp.  ver.  7) ; 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xviii,  26),  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  remnant  of  the  same  tribe  aiter  the  Cap- 
tivity (Ezra  ii,  25;  Neh.  vii,  29).  Schwarz  (Paket, 
p.  127)  thinks  it  is  one  of  ^'the  villages  (Kephirim, 
D'l'lBS)  in  the  plain  of  Ono'»  (Neh.  vi,  2).  The  Sa- 
maritan Version,  at  Gen.  xiii,  8,  renders  Hai  (Ai)  by 
Kephrah  (n")&3) ;  but  this  cannot  be  Chephinih,  since 
both  Ai  and  it  arc  mentioned  together  in  Josh,  ix 
(comp.  8  with  17),  and  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  already  quoted.  Dr.  Bobinson  seems  to  hsve 
discovered  it  under  the  sc&rcely  altered  name  of  Kefir 
(BiUioth.  Sacra,  1858,  p.  124),  in  the  mountain  country 
on  the  western  confines  of  Benjamin,  about  two  miles 
east  of  Ajalon  (^Later  Bib.  Res.  p.  146).  The  "  exten- 
sive site  called  Keferrut^'"  suggested  by  Thomson  {Land 
and  Booh,  ii,  304),  is  too  far  N.W.  The  same  objec- 
tion applies  to  another  ruined  village,  el-Kefir,  laid 
down  in  this  direction  on  Van  do  Velde's  Mcq). 

Che'ran  (Heb.  Keran\  "pS,  according  to  Gesenius 
a  harp,  but  according  to  FCtrst  association ;  Sept.  Xap- 
pdv),  the  last  named  of  the  four  "sons"  of  Dishon 
(but  the  Heb.  in  Gen.  has  Dishan),  the  Horite  **  duke" 
descended  from  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi,  26 ;  1  Chron.  i,  41). 
B.C.  apparently  cir.  1920. 

Che'reaa.    See  CHiEREAs. 

Cherem.  The  vow  thus  called  in  Hebrew  (fi'l^H), 
*^the  accursed  thing,"  is  nowhere  enjoined  by  Moses, 
nor  does  he  specify  by  what  solemnities  or  expressions 
it  was  distinguished  from  other  vows,  but  takes  it  for 
granted  all  this  was  then  well  known.  The  species 
of  cherem  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  was  the 
previous  devoting  to  God  of  hostile  cities  against  which 
they  intended  to  proceed  with  extreme  severity,  and 
that  with  a  view  to  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
war.  In  such  cases,  not  only  were  all  the  inhabitants 
put  to  death,  but  also,  according  as  the  terms  of  tho 
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row  declared,  no  booty  was  made  by  any  Israelite ; 
the  beasts  were  slain ;  what  would  not  bnrn,  as  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metals,  was  added  to  the  treasury  of 
the  sanctuary ;  and  everything  else,  with  the  whole 
cib%  bomt,  with  an  imprecation  upon  any  attempt  that 
should  ever  be  made  to  rebuild  it.  Of  this,  the  history 
of  Jericho  furnishes  an  example  (Josh,  vi,  17, 19,  21- 
24.  In  the  time  of  Moses  there  was  a  similar  vow 
against  the  king  of  Arad  (Numb,  xxi,  1-8).  See  Ac- 
cursed; Anathema. 

Cher^'ethim  (Heb.  Keretkim\  &*^nn3,  the  regu- 
lar  plural  of  Cherethite)j  occurs  in  this  form  only  in 
£zek.  xxT,  16 ;  Zeph.  ii,  25,  in  the  former  of  which 
passages  it  is  rendered  **Cheretfaims,"  and  in  the  lat- 
ter '  *  Cherethites."  The  only  other  passage  where  the 
Cherethites  sre  mentioned  singly  (although  in  a  slight- 
ly different  form  in  the  ori«.nnal)  is  1  Sam.  xxx,  14. 
In  all  these  passages  they  are  expressly  named  as  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  Philistia,  that  is,  PMlitiinei. 
The  Sept.  and  Syriac  render  the  word  in  these  places 
by  Cretans;  from  which,  and  the  passages  in  Amos  ix, 
7 ;  Jer.  xlvii,  4 ;  Deut.  ii,  23,  the  conjecture  would  be 
strong  that  the  Philistines  sprang  from  Crete,  were  it 
certain  that  Caphtor  means  Crete.  See  Philistine  ; 
Caputor.  For  the  other  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  see  Cheretuite. 

Cher'ethite  (Heb.  Kereihi^  *^^  j?)  occurs  alone 
only  in  1  Sam.  xxx,  14  (A.  V.  "Cherethites"),  where 
the  people  so  designated  are  meant.  See  Cherethiu. 
The  word  is  elsewhere,  and  always  in  the  same  form, 
found  only  in  the  formula,  "  the  Cherethites  and 
the  Pelethites'*  C^rsom  "^niSM,  without  the 
final  D  of  the  plural ;  Sept.  6  XtpiSfi  xal  6  ^cXc^i,  but 
r.  r.  in  1  Chron.  it  Xepn^i  xai  6  OoXXc^^rc ;  Yulg. 
Ceretki  et  Phehthx),  a  collective  term  for  the  life- 
guards (Josephus  aufiaro^vXaKeCy  Ant,  vii,  5, 4)  of  king 
David  (2  Sam.  viii,  18 ;  xv,  18;  xx,  7,  23 ;  1  Kings  i, 
38, 44;  1  Chron.  xviii,  17).  Prevailing  opinion  (Tal- 
mud Bab.  tit.  Zerach.  p.  18,  ed.  Kabe ;  see  Carpzov  in 
Ugolint  Thevmr.  xxvii,  432)  translates  their  names 
**  beadsmen  and  foot-runners."  The  former  word  (from 
tl^S,  harath\  to  cut)  is  used  for  woodeuUers  (2  Chron. 
ii,  10),  and  it  might  seem  probable  that  the  Cherethites, 
like  the  Itctors  of  the  Roman  dictator,  carried  axes, 
both  as  a  badge  of  oflSce  and  for  prompt  use.  In  the 
later  years  of  David,  their  captain,  Benaiah,  rose  to  a 
more  commanding  importance  than  the  generals  of 
the  regular  troops,  just  as  in  imperial  Rome  the  pr»- 
fect  of  the  praetorian  guards  became  the  second  person 
in  the  empire.  It  is  evident  that,  to  perpetrate  any 
summary  deed,  Benaiah  and  the  guards  were  chiefly 
relied  on.  That  the}*^  were  strictly  a  body-guard  is 
distinctly  stated  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  23.  The  grammat- 
ical form  of  the  Hebrew  words  is  nevertheless  not 
quite  clear;  and  as  the  Cherethites  are  named  as  a 
nation  of  the  south  (1  Sam.  xxx,  14),  some  are  disposed 
to  believe  Cretbi  and  Plcthi  to  be  foreign  Gentile 
names  used  collectively.  No  small  confirmation  of 
this  may  be  drawn  from  2  Sam.  xv,  18 :  "All  the  Cher- 
ethites, and  all  the  Pelethites,  and  all  the  Gittites,  six 
hundred  men,"  etc.  If  the  first  two  words  were  gram- 
matical plurals,  like  the  third  (Gittites),  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  final  D  should  be  added  to  the  third,  and 
not  also  to  the  other  two  (yet  see  Gesenius,  Lehrgeb. 
p.  526).  As  the  word  all  is  repeated  three  times,  and 
600  men  is  the  number  intended  the  third  time,  the 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites  must  have  been  reckoned 
by  the  hundred ;  and  since  the  Gittites  were  clearly 
foreigners,  all  the  h.  priori  improbabilit}'  which  some 
have  seen  in  David's  defending  himself  by  a  ybr- 
fign  guard  falls  to  the  ground.  His  Gittite  satellites 
are  one  more  proof  of  the  intensity  of  the  tyrannical 
principle  alresidy  come  in,  since  equally  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (Herod,  ii,  152 ;  v,  66,  111 ;  Livy, 
^xxvii,  40),  and  in  modern  Europe,  for  a  princo  to 


trust  the  care  of  his  person  to  foreign  guards  has  ever 
been  looked  on  as  the  most  evident  mark  that  he  is 
keeping  down  his  own  subjects  by  force.  It  would 
seem  that  the  office  of  the  Cherethi  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  Caputs  among  the  Turks  and  other 
Orientals  (see  Lodecke,  Beschr,  des  turh,  lieichs,  p. 
298),  who  are  bearers  of  the  sultan's  orders  for  punish- 
ing any  one,  by  decapitation  or  otherwise  (Le  Bryn, 
Voya^  i,  184  sq. ;  ii,  253) ;  an  office  which  is  very 
honorable  in  the  East,  though  considered  as  degrading 
among  us.  It  appears  that  Herod  made  use  of  an  offi- 
cer of  this  description  in  beheading  John  the  Baptist. 
Of  a  like'  nature,  probably,  were  the  "footmen"  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  17).     At  a  later  date  they  were 

called  "the  capUins  and  the  guard"  (0*^2(^1  Q'^'lS,  2 

Kings  xi,  4, 19 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xiv,  27).  It  is  plain 
that  these  royal  guards  were  employed  as  executioners 
(2  Kings  xi,  4),  and  as  couriers  (1  Kings  xiv,  27). 
Similarly  Potipliar  was  captain  of  the  guard  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  also  chief  of  the  executioners  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
86),  as  was  Arioch,  Nebuchadnezzar's  officer  (Dan.  ii, 
14).  See  Eisner,  in  the  BibKoth.  Brem,  Nov.  I,  iii,  464 
sq. ;  Schwarz,  in  the  Nov,  Mitcell,  Lips.  II,  i,  95  sq. ; 
Opitz,  De  Davidi*  et  Solomonis  sateUitiOj  Crethi  et  Plethi 
(Jen.  1672);  also  in  Crenii  IHtsert.hist.pkilol.(RotteTd. 
1692);  also  in  Ugolino,  xxvii;  Iken,  Be  Crethi  et  Pie- 
thi^  in  his  Dissert.  phUoL  iheol.  p.  102  sq. ;  Elsling,  in 
Winckler's  Animadver.  philol.  ii,  882  sq. ;  Lund,  Diss, 
de  Crethi  et  PklHi  (Upsal.  1704) ;  Carpzov,  Disjnttait. 
acad.  p.  187  sq.     See  Pelethite  ;  Executioner. 

Che'rith  (Heb.  Keriih',  T\^^'2,  a  cutting;  Sfept. 
Xo/^S'')^  a  ^*  brook"  (^ns,  nach'al,  Sept.  xttf^^'^ppovf:)  i. 
e.  torrent-bed  (the  Arabic  waefy)  or  winter^tream  of 
Palestine,  in  (a,  not  "by")  which,  i.  e.  upon  whose 
sloping  bank  the  prophet  Elijah  (q.  v.)  hid  himself 
during  the  early  part  of  the  three  years'  drought  (1 
Kings  xvii,  3,  5).     The  words  of  the  passage  give  no 
precise  clew  to  its  position :  "  Get  thee  hence  [i.  e.  ap- 
parently from  the  spot  where  the  interview  with  Ahab 
had  taken  place],  and  turn  thy  face  eastward  (^^7)7.)* 
and  hide  thee  in  the  torrent  of  Cherith,  which  is  facing 
(*^3S  ^7)  the  Jordan."     This  last  expression,  which 
occurs  also  in  verse  5,  seems  simply  to  indicate  that 
the  stream  in  question  ran  into  that  river,  and  not  into 
either  the  Mediterranean  or  Dead  Sea;  for  although 
the  words  sometimes  require  the  translation  "  beyond" 
(as  in  Gen.  xxv,  18 ;  Josh,  xv,  18),  they  may  also  be 
rendered  "  towards,"  or  "  before  the  Jordan"  (comp. 
Gen.  xvi,  22),  that  is,  in  coming  from  Samaria.     Jo- 
sephus (Ant.  viii,  18, 2)  does  not  name  the  torrent  (^ct- 
fidppovi'  nr),  and  he  says  that  Elijah  went,  not  ^*  east- 
ward," but  towards  the  south  (tig  to.  vpoQ  votov  fjuprj). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand  (Onomasticon, 
s.  V.  Xoppa,  Chorath),  place  the  Cherith  beyond  Jor- 
dan, where  also  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  51)  would  identify 
it  in  a  IVadg  Alias^  opposite  Bethshean.     This  is  the 
Wadjf  el'Yabis  (Jabesh) ;  the  other  name,  Benj.  Tude« 
la  says,  is  a  corruption  of  UadElias  (DK*^bK  ^K1,  Itin. 
ii,  408,  ed.  Asher).     The  argument  from  probability  is 
but  little  in  favor  of  the  Cherith  being  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  of  which  region  Elijah  was  indeed  a  native,  but 
where  he  would  scarcely  be  more  out  of  Ahab's  reach 
than  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  of  the  rival  king- 
dom of  J  udah.     The  only  explicit  tradition  on  the  sub- 
ject is  one  mentioned  by  Marinus  Sanutus  in  1321 
(Gesta  per  Franc,  p.  247),  that  it  ran  by  Phasaelis  (q. 
v.),  Herod's  city  in  the  Jordan  valley  (comp.  Reland, 
Palest,  p.  95.S).     This  would  make  it  the  Ain  Fusail, 
which  falls  from  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  into  the 
Ghor,  south  of  Kurn  Surtabeh,  and  about  fifteen  miles 
above  Jericho.     This  view  is  supported  by  Bachiene 
(HeiKge  Ge'^gr.  I,  i,  126-130,  and  Van  de  Velde,  Nar- 
rative, ii,  310,  811).     The  spring  of  the  brook  is  con- 
cealed under  high  clifis  and  under  the  shade  of  a  dense 
jungle  (Van  de  Vcldc,  Memoir,  p.  839).    Dr.  Robinson, 
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on  the  other  hand,  would  find  the  stream  in  the  Wady 
el'Kdtf  behind  Jericho  {Researches,  11,  288).  This  last 
name  b,  however,  not  greatly  like  Cherith,  yet  the  iden- 
tification is  perhaps  the  best  hitherto  suggested.  This 
wady  is  formed  by  the  union  of  many  streams  in  the 
mountains  west  of  Jericho,  issuing  from  a  deep  gorge, 
in  which  it  passes  by  that  village,  and  then  across  the 
plain  to  the  Jordan.  It  is  dry  in  summer.  No  spot 
in  Palestine  is  better  fitted  to  aflbrd  a  secure  asylum 
to  the  persecuted  than  Wady  el-Kelt.  On  each  side 
of  it  extend  the  bare,  desolate  hills  of  the  wilderness 
of  Judaea,  in  whose  fastnesses  David  was  able  to  bid 
defiance  to  Saul.  The  Kelt  is  one  of  the  wildest  ra- 
vines in  this  wild  region.  In  some  places  it  is  not  less 
than  five  hundred  feet  deep^  and  just  wide  enough  at 
the  bottom  to  give  a  passage  to  a  streamlet  (1  Kings 
xvii,  6),  like  a  silver  thread,  and  to  afibrd  space  for  its 
narrow  fringe  of  oleanders.  The  banks  are  almost 
sheer  precipices  of  naked  limestone,  and  are  here  and 
there  pierced  with  the  dark  openings  of  caves  and 
grottoes,  in  some  one  of  which  probably  Elijah  lay  hid. 
The  wady  opens  into  the  great  valley,  and  from  its 
depths  issues  a  narrow  line  of  verdure  into  the  white 
plain ;  it  gradually  spreads  as  it  advances  until  it  min- 
gles, at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  with  the  thick- 
ets that  encompass  Riha,  the  modem  representative  of 
Jericho.  To  any  one  passing  down  from  Jerusalem  or 
Samaria  towards  Jericho,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
words  in  1  Kings  xvii,  8,  would  be  at  once  apparent 
(see  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  202).  The  Kelt  be- 
ing  near  Mount  Quarantania,  the  traditional  scene  of 
the  Temptation,  was  a  favorite  resort  for  anchorites 
when  the  example  of  St.  Saba  made  that  order  fashion- 
able  in  Palestine.     See  Elijah. 

Wady  el-Kelt  is  held  by  Porter  {/landiook  for 
Syria,  p.  191)  to  be  the  "Valley  of  Achor,"  in  which 
the  Israelites  stoned  Achan  (Josh,  vii,  2C),  and  which 
served  to  mark  the  northern  border  of  Judah  (xv,  7). 
Along  the  southern  bank  of  the  vady,  by  a  long  and 
toilsome  pass,  ascends  the  ancient  and  only  road  from 
Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  This  he  deems  *Hhe  ffoing  vp  to 
Adummim,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  (xv, 
7).  But  this  identification  would  confound  the  name 
Cherith  with  the  very  dissimilar  one  Achor,  which  lat- 
ter we  know  was  retained  to  a  late  period  in  Jewish 
history.     See  Achor. 

Che 'rub  [the  proper  name  is  pronounced  Ke^rtd>] 
(Heb.  Kervh*;  S*"*!!),  etymolygy  uncertain ;  Sept.  Xf- 
(tovfi  V.  r.  Xapovf^  and  \apr\li ;  Yulg.  Chendt),  a  place 
apparently  in  the  Babylonian  dominions,  associated 
with  Tel-harsa,  Addan,  etc.,  from  which  some  Jewish 
exiles  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  who  had  lost  their 
pedigree  (Ezra  ii,  69 ;  Neh.  vii,  61).  The  true  con- 
struction of  these  names,  however,  would  rather  make 
this  to  be  that  of  a  man  thus  unregistered.  B.C.  586. 
See  Addon. 

Cher'ub  (Heb.  k€rtib\  3^3,  in  the  sing,  only  in 
Exod.  XXV,  19;  2  Sam.  xxii,  li;  1  Kings  vi,  24,  25, 
27 ;  2  Chron.  iii,  11, 12 ;  Psa.  xviii,  10 ;  Ezek.  x,  2,  7, 
9,  14;  xxviii,  14,  16;  Sept.  xtpovft),  plur.  CHER'U- 
BIM  (Heb.  hendnm',  0*^2*113,  sometimes  O'^nns ; 

Sept.  x^povfiifi  V.  r.  xfpovPiifi,  and  so  in  Eccl.  xlix,  8, 
and  Heb.  ix,  5;  Engl.  Vers,  invariably  "cherubims"), 
the  appellation  of  certain  symbolical  figures  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  Scripture.     See  Seraph. 

I.  Import  of  the  Name. — ^The  origin  and  signification 
of  the  word  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Those  who  seek  it  in  a  Shemltic  root  are  still 
divided  in  opinion,  some  deriving  it  from  the  Chald. 
3^5,  herah' ,\jo  plough,  so  that  cherub  —  *^  plougher,"  i. 
e.  or,  urging  the  parallel  between  Ezek.  x,  14,  and  i, 
10;  others  (as  Gussetius,  L.  de  Dieu,  and  Rddiger) 
take  it  by  a  transposition  of  letters  for  2^3*1,  rehd>\ 
q.  d.  divine  **  beast"  (Psa.  xxiii,  11),  comp.  the  Ara- 
bic harib,  a  sldp  of  transport ;  others  (see  Hyde,  De 


reSff.  iet.  Pers.  p.  268)  make  it  i,  q.  ni'i;?,  harob', 
'^near"  to  God,  i.  e.  admitted  to  his  presence;  with 
others  (see  Maurer,  Comment,  in  Vet.  Test,  at  Isa.  vi, 
2)  it  is  equivalent  to  D^S,  karam'  (Arabic  the  same), 
"to  be  noble,"  i.  e.  chief  (comp.  seraphim);  finally, 
to  pass  over  other  less  probable  conjectures  (e.  g.  Bo- 
senmQller,  AUerthumsk.  I,  i,  181 ;  and  Paulus  ap.  Zul- 
lig,  p.  31),  the  Talmudists  regard  it  cs  the  Chald. 
XJiSf*13,  ke-rvhya',  htfylike  (see  Buxtorf,  jun.,  Ezerci- 
tatt.  p.  iOO;  Otho,  Lex,  Babb.  s.  v.).  Gesenius  at  first 
proposed  a  derivation  from  the  Syriac  kertd>,  strong, 
but  afterwards,  convinced  that  he  was  misled  by  an 
error  of  Castell  (see  his  Anecdot,  Orient,  i,  66),  he  pro- 
posed a  new  etymology,  as=d'^n,  <!haram*^  (Arabic 
the  same),  **  to  prohibit  from  a  common  use,"  to  con- 
secrate (Thesaur.  p.  711),  compare  the  Ethiopic  kin- 
dred word  for  sanctuary;  so  that  the  signification 
would  be  keeper,  or  guard,  sc.  of  the  Deity  against  aU 
profane  approach.  Others  (e.  g.  Eichhom,  Einleit.  ins 
A.  T.  iii,  80;  Yatke,  Bibl.  Theologie,  i,  825)  think  the 
cherubim  were  the  same  with  the  ypinre^,  griffins,  of 
the  Oriental  imagination,  guardians  of  the  golden 
mountains ;  and  seek  the  root  in  the  Perric  karub,  to 
grasp  (Tychsen  in  Heeren*s  Ideen,  i,  Z%Q).  Forster 
even  seeks  an  Egyptian  derivation  of  the  name  {De 
hgsto,  p.  116).  H&vemick  {Zu  Eeek.  p.  5)  suggests  a 
derivation  from  a  Syriac  root,  meaning  to  cut  or  carve 
(Keil  on  1  Kings  v,  9);  so  Aben  Ezra  says  that 
"cherub"  is  the  same  as  ^T'^13^,  and  means  ang  artistic 
figwre  (Schultcns,  Pror.  Sol.  p.  472).  An  early  ety- 
mology makes  it  from  3^3,  ke-rab\  great-as-it-toere, 
q.  d.  like  Cabeiri  =^£oi  Swaroi  (see  Psa.  ciii,  20;  ^w- 
vafjLHQ,  1  Pet.  iii,  22 ;  apx^'^,  Eph.  i,  21 ;  bo  Procopius 
on  Gen.  iii ;  Theodoras  in  Gen.  xlvi).  The  oldest  de- 
rivation is  from  3*1  and  ^123,  as  though  it  meant 
"abandance  of  knowledge,"  a  meaning  once  univer- 
sally adopted  (I  hilo,  Vit.  Mos.  p.  C88 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  V,  240,  ed.  Sylb. ;  Origen,  Frag.  Hex.  p.  114 ; 
Jerome  on  Isa.  vi,  2 ;  Dionys.  De  Cal.  Hier.  vii,  96 ; 
Spencer,  De  Ugg.  Ill,  iii,  1,  etc.).  Hence  the  remark 
of  Aquinas,  "The  name  Seraphim  is  given  from  their 
fervor,  as  belonging  to  love ;  but  the  name  Cherubim 
is  given  from  their  knowledge"  (I,  i,  b.  1087,  ch.  vii). 
Ftlrst  {Concord,  p.  571),  followed  by  Delitzsch  (Gsn.  ii, 
208),  regards  the  root  as  properly  Shemitic,  allied  to 
the  above  sense  of  grasping  (Sanscr.  gribh,  Engl.  grip). 

II.  History  and  Classification. — 1.  The  first  occasion 
on  which  they  are  mentioned  is  on  the  expalsion  of 
oar  first  parents  from  Eden  (Gen.  iii,  24),  where  the 
office  of  preventing  man^s  access  to  the  tree  of  life  is 
assigned  to  ^*  the  cherubim  (0*^2*1  Sin,  not  as  in  A.  Y. 
'cherubims')  with  the  flame  of  the  waving  sword." 
They  are  thus  abruptly  introdaced,  without  any  inti- 
mation of  their  shape  and  nature,  as  though  they  were 
too  well  understood  to  require  comment.  That  some 
angelic  beings  are  intended  is  obvious,  and  the  attempts 
to  refer  the  passage  to  volcanic  agency  (Sickler,  Ideen 
zu  einem  Vulkan,  p.  6),  or  to  the  inflammable  bitumi- 
nous region  near  Babylon  (Plin.  ii,  109,  etc.),  is  a  Fpec- 
imen  of  that  valueless  rationalism  which  unwisely 
turns  the  attention  frvm  the  inner  spirit  of  the  narra- 
tive to  its  mere  external  form.  We  might  perhaps 
conjecture,  from  the  use  of  the  artick,  that  there  were 
supposed  to  be  a  definite  number  of  cherubim,  and  it 
seems  that  your  is  the  mystic  numl)er  usually  attached 
to  the  conception  of  them.  As  the  number  four  has 
special  significance  in  Hebrew  symbolinn — ^being  the 
number  to  expreps  the  world  and  divine  revelation 
(6&hr's  Symbolik.  i,  119  sq.) — ^this  consideration  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  word  D"?!??,  there  translated  "on  the  cast," 
may  signify  as  well  *^  before  or  on  the  edge  of."  Be- 
sides, 2^^,  rendered  by  oar  translators  *' placed," 
signifies  properly  "  to  place  in  a  tabernacle,"  an  ex- 
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pression  which,  viewed  in  connection  with  some  inci- 
dents in  the  after  history'  of  the  primeval  family  (Gen. 
iv,  14-16),  seems  a  conclusive  establishment  of  the 
opinion  that  this  was  a  local  tabernacle,  in  which  the 
symbols  of  the  Divine  presence  were  manifested,  suit- 
ably to  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  man,  after 
the  Fall,  camo  before  God,  and  to  the  acceptable  mode 
of  worship  he  was  taught  to  observe.  That  consecra- 
ted place,  with  its  striking  symbols,  called  *Hhe  pres- 
ence ftf  the  Lord,"  there  is  reason  to  believe,  continued 
till  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  otherwise  there  wouM  have 
been  nothing  to  guard  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life ;  and 
thus  the  knowledge  of  their  form,  fh)m  the  longevity 
of  the  antediluvians,  could  have  been  easily  transmit- 
ted to  the  time  of  Abraham  (Faber,  Horn  Motaicce^  bk. 
ii,  ch.  vi).  Moreover,  it  is  an  approved  opinion  that, 
when  those  emblems  were  removed  at  tho  close  of  the 
patriarchal  dispensation  from  the  place  of  public  wor- 
ship, the  ancestors  of  that  patriarch  formed  small  mod- 
els of  them  for  domestic  use,  under  the  name  of  Sera- 
phim or  Teraphim,  according  to  the  Chaldee  dialect 
(Faber,  Origin  qfPag,  Idol,  i,  256). 

In  like  manner  were  lion-shaped  and  eagle-formed 
^fBns  supposed  by  the  aborigines  of  Northern  Europe 
(Herod,  iii,  102, 116)  and  India  (CtesiuP,  Ind,  p.  12>as 
guardians  of  the  gold-bearing  hills  (com p.  Gen.  ii,  11) ; 
and  in  Greek  m}'thology  (see  Creuzcr,  St/mbdik,  ii, 
647)  they  were  sacred  to  the  deities  (e.  g.  Apollo,  Mi- 
nerva, Bacchus).  But  the  cherub  was  anointed  as  a 
divine  emblem  (Ezek.  xxviii,  14 ;  where  some,  how- 
ever, Uke  n-r'S'a  for  n'JT313,  in  the  sense  merely  of 
*' extended*'),  presiding  over  sacred  mountains  blaz- 
ing with  precious  ores  (ver.  16) ;  at  least  the  king  of 
Tyr^  is  there  compared  to  such  a  being,  unless,  with 
others,  we  refer  that  whole  description  to  the  cherubic 
forms  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary  (see  Henderson,  Com- 
mtni,  in  loc). 

2.  The  next  occasion  on  which  the  cherubim  are  no- 
ticed is  when  Moses  was  commanded  to  provide  tho 
furniture  of  the  tabernacle;  and,  although  he  received 
instructions  to  make  all  things  according  to  the  pat- 
tern shown  him  in  the  Mount,  and  although  it  is  nat- 
*iral  to  suppose  that  he  saw  a  figure  of  the  cherubim, 
yet  we  find  no  minute  and  special  description  of  them, 
as  is  given  of  everything  else,  for  the  direction  of  the 
artificers  (Exod.  xxvi,  31).  The  simple  mention  which 
the  sacred  historian  makes,  in  Iwth  these  passages,  of 
the  cherubim  conveys  the  impression  that  tho  sym- 
bolic figures  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Le- 
vitical  tabernacle  were  substantially  the  same  with 
those  established  in  the  primeval  place  of  worship  on 
the  outskirts  of  Eden,  and  that  by  traditional  informa- 
tion, or  some  other  means,  their  form  was  so  well 
known,  both  to  Bezalecl  and  the  whole  congregation 
of  Israel,  as  to  render  superfluous  all  further  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

Similar  figures  were  to  be  enwoven  on  the  ten  blue, 
red,  and  crimson  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  j 
xxvi,  1).  The  promise  that  God  would  "meet  and 
commune  with  Moses  from  between  the  two  ekervbirn'^ 
(Exod.  XXV,  22)  originates  the  constant  occurrence  of 
that  expression  as  a  description  of  the  divine  abode  and 
presence  (Numb,  vii,  89;  1  Sam.  iv,  4 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  16; 
Psa.  Ixxx,  1 ;  xcix,  1,  etc.). 

8.  Cherubim  after  this  appear  likewise  in  the  theo- 
phantic  descriptions  of  the  prophets  and  inspired  poets 
(2  Sam.  xxii,  11),  especially  in  the  remarkable  visions 
of  Ezekiel  by  the  river  Chebar  (Ezek.  x).  Yet  there 
was  no  mystery  as  to  those  remarkable  figures,  for 
Ezekiel  knew  at  once  (x,  20)  the  living  creatures 
which  appeared  in  his  vision  supporting  the  throne  of 
God,  and  bearing  it  in  m^esty  from  place  to  place,  to 
be  cherubim,  from  having  frequently  seen  them,  in 
common  with  all  other  worshippers,  in  the  carved 
work  of  the  outer  sanctuary.  Moreover,  as  is  the 
opinion  of  many  eminent  divines,  the  visionary  scene, 


with  which  this  prophet  was  favored,  exhibited  a  tran* 
script  of  the  Temple,  which  was  shown  in  pattern  to 
David,  and  afterwards  erected  by  his  son  and  success- 
or ;  and,  as  the  chief  design  of  that  later  vision  was 
to  inspire  the  Hebrew  exiles  in  Babylon  with  the  hope 
of  seeing,  on  their  return  to  Judsa,  another  temple, 
more  glorious  than  the  one  then  in  ruins,  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that,  as  tho  whole  style  and  apparatus 
of  this  mystic  temple  boro  an  exact  resemblance  (1 
Kings  vi,  20)  to  that  of  Solomon's  magnificent  edifice, 
so  the  cherubs  al.«o  that  appeared  to  his  fancy  portray- 
ed on  tho  walls  would  be  fac-similes  of  those  that  be- 
longed to  its  ancient  prototype.     See  Temple. 

Still  the  question  arises,  Was  Uic  shape  already  famil- 
iar, or  kept  designedly  mysterious  ?    From  the  fact  that 
cherubim  were  blazoned  on  the  doors,  walls,  curtains, 
etc.,  of  tho  house,  and  from  tho  detailed  description  of 
shapes  by  Ezekiel,  the  latter  idea  might  seem  out  of 
place.     But  if  tho  text  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  carvingi^, 
etc.,  of  the  Temple  had  made  them  popular,  Josephus 
could  not  possibly  have  said  (^Ant.  viii,  8,  3),  "  No  ono 
can  say  or  conjecture  what  the  cherubim  (x^pov^iX*^ 
actually  were."     It  is  also  remarkable  that  Ezekiel 
(chap,  i)  speaks  of  them  as  "living  creatures"  (P*!^)!, 
tiuta)  under  mere  animal  forms.    Into  this  description 
in  chap,  x,  14,  the  remarkable  expression,  "  the  faco 
of  a  cherub,"  is  introduced,  and  the  prophet  concludes 
by  a  reference  to  his  former  vision,  and  an  identifica- 
tion of  those  creatures  with  the  cherubim  (v,  20).    On 
the  whole,  it  seems  likely  that  the  word  **  cherub" 
meant  not  only  tho  cumpoeite  creature-form,  of  which 
the  man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle  were  the  elements,  but, 
further,  some  peculiar  and  mystical  form,  which  Eze- 
kiel, being  a  priest,  would  know  and  recognise  as  "  the 
face  of  a  cherub,"  but  which  was  kept  secret  from 
all  others ;  and  such  probably  were  those  on  the  ark, 
which,  when  it  was  moved,  was  always  covered  (see 
Ark  of  Covenakt),  though  those  on  the  hangings 
and  panels  might  bo  of  the  popular  device.     What 
this  peculiar  cherubic  Yorm  was  is  a  mysterj'  perhaps 
impenetrable.     It  was  probably  believed  popularly 
to  be  something  of  the  bovine  type  (though  in  Psa. 
xvi,  20,  tho  notion  appears  to  be  marked  as  degraded) ; 
so  Spencer  (de  leg*  U^.  fit,  iii,  diss.  5, 4,  2)  thinks  that 
the  ox  was  the ybrma  pTxecipua^  and  quotes  Grotius  nn 
Exod.  XXV,  18  (Bochart,  Hierotmc,  p.  87,  edit.  1690). 
Hence  the  "^rolden  calf."     Tho  symbolism   of  tho 
visions  of  Ezekiel  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  and  he  certainly  means  that  each 
composite  creature-form  had  four  faces,  so  as  to  look 
four  ways  at  once ;  was  four-sided  and  four-winged,  so 
as  to  movo  with  instant  rapidity  in  ever}'  direction 
without  turning,  whereas  the  Mosaic  idea  was  proba- 
bly single-faced,  and  with  but  one  pair  of  wings.    Eze- 
kiel adds  also  the  imagery  of  the  wheels — a  mechan- 
ical to  the  previous  animal  forms.     This  might  typify 
inanimate  nature  revolving  in  a  fixed  course,  informed 
by  the  spiritual  power  of  God.     The  additional  sym- 
bol of  being  "full  of  eyes"  is  one  of  obvious  meaning. 
See  Cbbaturb  (Living). 

III.  Their  Form  and  Character,— If  ^c  may  trust  the 
unanimous  testimon}'  of  Jewish  tradition,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  they  had  the  faces  of  human  beings,  accord- 
ing to  the  positive  assertion  of  Maimonides,  Abarba- 
nel,  Aben  Ezra,  etc.  (Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.  Cherubim ; 
Buxtorf,  Hist.  Arc.  Fad.  p.  100).  But,  taking  Ezekiel's 
description  of  them  to  be  the  proper  appearance  that 
belonged  in  common  to  all  his  cherubic  creatures  (ch. 
i.  X,  xli),  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  were  com- 
pound figures,  unlike  any  living  animals  or  real  object 
in  nature,  but  rather  a  combination,  in  one  nondescript 
artificial  image,  of  the  distinguishing  features  and 
properties  of  several.  The  ox,  as  chief  among  the 
tame  and  useful  animals,  the  lion  among  the  wild  ones, 
the  eaffle  among  the  feathery  tribes,  and  man,  as  head 
over  all,  were  the.  animals  which,  or  rather  parts  of 
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£,  GiccUd.— Grifflo. 

which,  composed  the  lymbollcal  figani.  Each  cher- 
ub h*d  fout  diatiiict  foces  on  one  oeck—tbat  of  a  man 
to  front,  that  of  a  iion  on  the  right  side,  and  of  an  ox 
on  tb<  left,  while  behind  vai  tbg  face  of  an  eagla. 
Each  had  four  wings,  the  two  under  onea  covering  the 
lower  Gxtjemitiea,  or  rather  the  centre  of  the  peraon 
(Heb.  (he  feet),  inlokeaof  decency  and  humility,  while 
the  upper  onei,  ipread  oat  on  a  level  with  the  head  and 
■houldert.  ware  ao  joined  together,  to  the  edge  of  his 
nei||;hbora',  te  Ui  fbrni  a  canopy ;  and  in  thia  manner 
th^  soared  rather  than  Aew,  without  any  TibraEory 
■notion  with  their  vings,  through  the  air.  Each  had 
straight  feet  (Heb. "  their  feet  [were]  a  straight  foot," 
Eiek.  i,  T),  and  the  probability  la  that  the  \eif>  were 
deatitute  of  any  flexible  joint  at  the  knee,  and  so  >ihi- 
ed  together  that  its  locouiotioua  muat  have  been  per- 
fiimied  In  some  other  way  than  by  the  ordinary  proceas 
of  wallting,  or  lilting  one  foot  after  another.  BUir 
(whose  cntin  remarka  on  this  subject  are  valuable  and 
often  profonnd)  inclines  to  think  that  the  precise  form 
Tsried  within  certain  limiti ;  e.  g.  the  cherubic  Agura 
might  have  one,  two,  or  four  facea,  two  or  four  feet, 
one  or  two  pair  of  wings,  and  might  have  the  bovine 
nr  iHinine  tipe  aa  its  baiis,  the  imagrry  being  modified 
la  suit  the'  pnmiinenlly  intended  attrltiute,  end  the 
higheet  forms  of  creatitTfrbeing  expre^ping  beat  the 
higheet  attrilmtes  of  the  Creator  (5ymAoJub,  i,  813  sq.). 
Thus,  he  Ihlnkn,  the  human  form  might  indicate  spir- 
itnality  (p.  3J0).  {Comp.  Grotina  on  Exod.  xxv,  18, 
and  Heb.  ix,  5.)  Some  useful  iiints  as  to  the  connec- 
tion of  cherubic  with  other  mythological  foima  nuy  be 
found  in  CrauieT  (Syinhol.  i,  Wl,  MO). 

It  has  been  somatimES  disputed  whether  the  colossal 
eberabim  of  olive  wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  with  oot- 
apread  winga,  touching  in  the  centre  of  the  oracle  and 


raacbtng  to  either  wait,  placed  by  Solomon  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  were  BubstitMes  for  or  additions  to  the  orig- 
inal golden  pair.  The  latter  Is  probably  the  truth,  for 
badthe  Mosaic  cherubim  been  loet  we  should  have  been 
informed  of  the  fact.  All  that  we  learn  about  these 
flgurei  is  that  they  each  had  a  body  ten  cubits  high  (1 
Kings  V,  :3),  and  stood  on  thtirferl  (2  Chmn.  iii,  13), 

is  an  error  which  ahonld  long  ago  have  bpen  bnnii'hed 
fiom  Christian  iconography  (De  Saulcy,  llUl.iie  FArf 
Jvicaqitt,  p.  26).  The  expreaaion  '"cherubims  of  I'm- 
i^  Kork,'-  in  2  Chion,  Iii,  10  (B-<;x;X  nsrs,  Sept. 
tpyav  if  f uXu>',  Vulg.  ofKrr  tialtiario,  Marg.,  or  nwea- 
Ug  aork'),  is  very  obBcnre,  but  would  pmbably  give 
US  no  farther  insight  into  the  subject  (Dorjcn,  Utupert 
Zaiofita  in  ITgolinl  TAm.  viii,  No.  6);  but  in  1  Chron. 
xxviii,  1(<,  19,  we  learn  that  Daiid  had  given  to  Solo- 
mon a  model  for  these  AgUTca,  which  are  there  called 
"the  chariot  rfthe  cherubim"  (Vulg.  qaadrign  cheru- 
bim). We  are  not  to  suppose  ftom  this  that  any 
wheels  supported  the  tignres,  but  we  must  Ijike  "  cher- 
uliim"  in  appositioa  to  "  chariots"  (Berthcsu,  ad  loe.). 
The  same  phrase  is  found  in  Ecclea.  xli:i,  IS,  and  ia  In 
both  caees  an  alluuon  to  the  poetical  expression,  "He 
rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly"  (2  Sam.  xxii,  11 ; 
Psa.  xvill,  lOX  an  image  magnilicently  expanded  in 
the  subsequent  vision  of  Eiekiel,  which  for  llmt  tOi- 
son  haa  received  IVom  the  Rabbis  the  title  of  i'lS^^'Sj 
"  the  chariot."  Although  the  mere  word  "  cherub"  la 
oaed  in  these  peaSBges,  yet  the  simple  human  figure  la 
so  totally  onadapled  to  perform  the  fonction  of  a  char- 
iot, that  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion  arrived 
■t  by  De  Saulcy  on  this  ground  alone,  tlmt  the  normal 
type  of  the  cherub  involved  Us  hodg  of  an  ox,  tt  well 
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as  spreading  wings  and  a  human  face  (Hat,  de  VArt 
Judaique^  p.  29).  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  we 
shall  have  in  these  symbols  a  counterpart,  exact  in  the 
tnimUest  parHcuUtrs,  to  the  human-headed  oxen,  touch- 
ing  both  waUa  with  their  tdnffs,  which  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  chambers  of  NimHid  and  Khorsabad.  We 
shall  find,  further  on,  the  strongest  confirmations  of  this 
remarlcable  inference.  We  may  here  mention  the  sus- 
picion of  its  truth,  which  we  cannot  but  derive  from 
the  strange  reticence  of  Josephus  on  the  subject  (Ant, 
iii,  6,  5).  Now  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  an  emblem 
seen  daily  by  multitudes  of  priests,  and  known  to  the 
Jews  from  the  earliest  ages,  could  be  so  completely  se- 
cret a^d  forgotten  as  this.  If  the  cherubim  were  sim- 
ply winged  genii  there  would  have  been  no  possible 
reason  why  Josephus  should  have  been  ashamed  to 
mention  the  flict,  and,  in  that  case,  he  would  hardly 
have  used  the  ambiguous  word  ZCJov.  If,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  they  were  semi-bovine  in  shape,  Josephus, 
who  was  of  course  familiar  with  the  revolting  idolatry 
of  which  his  nation  was  accused  (Tacit  Hist,  v,  4 ;  Jo- 
sephus, Apiony  ii,  7),  had  the  best  reason  to  conceal 
their  real  form  (Spencer,  De  leg.  Ilebr,  rit.  Ill,  iv,  2  ad 
iln.)t  And  to  avert,  as  for  as  possible,  all  further  in- 
quiry about  them.     See  Ass,  Worship  of. 

Arks,  surmounted  by  mysterious  winged  guardians, 
were  used  in  the  religious  service  of  most  ancient  aa- 
tions,  and  especially  in  £g}'pt  (Plutarch,  de  Ind.  x  xxix ; 
Wilkinson's  Anc,  Egypt,  v,  271;  see  Abk),  but  none 
of  them  involved  the  sublime  and  spiritual  symbolism 
of  the  cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat— at  once  guardians 
of  the  divine  oracles  and  types  of  God's  presence  for 
the  expiation  of  sin.  But  a  question  here  arises,  how 
the  profuse  introduction  of  these  figures  into  the  Tab- 
ernacle was  reconcilable  with  obedience  to  the  second 
commandment.  It  b  certain  that  the  rigid  observance 
of  this  commandment  was  as  serious  a  hinderance  to 
the  plastic  arts  among  the  Jews  as  the  similar  injunc- 
tions of  the  Koran  are  to  the  Mohammedans ;  and  yet 
no  word  of  condemnation  was  breathed  against  the 
cherubim,  though  Josephus  even  ventures  to  charge 
Solomon  with  distinct  disobedience  to  the  LaW  for  pla- 
cing oxen  under  the  brazen  sea  (Ant.  viii,  7,  5).  The 
cherubim,  indeed,  were  made  in  obedience  to  a  distinct 
command ;  but  how  was  it  that  they  did, not  offbnd  the 
consciences  or  seduce  the  allegiance  of  the  theocratic 
Hebrews  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be,  that  the  second 
commandment  only  forbids  the  plastic  arts  when  pros- 
tituted to  the  direct  object  of  idolatn',  and  TertuUian 
is  right  in  defending  the  introduction  of  cherubim,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  a  simplex  omammtvm  (c. 
Alarcion,  ii,  22) ;  even  the  Talmudists  allowed  the  use 
of  images  for  purely  decorative  purposes  (Kalisch  on 
Exod.  p.  846).  Besides,  they  represented  created  be- 
ings cu  created  beings,  and  also  as  themselves  in  the 
attitude  of  humility  and  adoration  (Exod.  xxv,  20 ;  1 
Pet.  i,  12),  so  that  instead  of  violating  the  command- 
ment they  expressed  its  highest  spirit,  in  thus  vividly 
symbolizing  God*s  supremacy  over  the  creatures  which 
stood  on  the  highest  step  of  life,  and  were,  in  fitct,  the 
ideal  of  absolute  and  perfect  created  existence  (B&hr, 
Symbol,  i,  340  sq.).  We  may  add  that  the  danger 
was  less,  because,  in  all  probability,  they  were  seen  by 
none  but  the  priests  (Cornel,  a  Lapide  on  Exod.  xxv, 
8) ;  and  when,  in  the  desert,  the  ark  was  moved  from 
place  to  place,  it  was  covered  over  icith  a  triple  veil 
(Num.  iv,  5,  6),  before  which  even  the  Levites  were 
not  suffered  to  approach  it  (Bochart,  flieroz.  II,  xxxiv, 
ad  fin.).  It  may  even  be  the  case  that  the  shape  of 
the  cherubim  was  designedly  considered  as  indefinite 
and  variable,  that  the  tendency'  to  worship  them  might 
still  further  be  obviated.  This  wavering  and  indis- 
tinct conception  of  them  was  due  to  their  symbolical 
character,  a  fact  so  thoroughly  understood  among  all 
Oriental  nations  as  at  once  to  save  the  Jews  from  any 
strong  temptation,  and  to  raise  them  above  the  breath 
of  suspicion. 


Whether  the  golden  calf  constructed  by  Aaron  might 
I  be,  not  the  Apis  of  Egypt,  but  a  representation  of  the 
antediluvian  Cherubim,  as  some  suppose,  from  its  be- 
ing made  on  **a  feast  to  the  Lord,'*  and  called  "tho 
gods  of  Israel"  (Exod.  xxxii,  5),  and  whether  Jero- 
boam, in  the  erection  of  his  two  calves,  intended  a 
schismatic  imitation  of  the  sacred  symbols  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  rather  than  the  introduction  of  a  new 
species  of  idolatry  (1  Kings  xii,  28),  we  shall  not  stop 
to  inquire.  See  Calf.  But  as  paganism  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  patriarchal  worship,  each  nation  having  added 
something  according  to  its  own  taste  and  fancy,  per- 
haps we  may  find  a  confirmation  of  the  views  given 
above  of  the  compound  form  of  the  cherubim,  in  tho 
strange  figures  that  are  grouped  together  in  the  hea- 
then deities.  The  numerous  ox-heads,  for  instance,  in 
the  statue  of  the  ancient  Diana,  and  particularly  tho 
Asiatic  idols,  almost  all  of  which  exhibit  several  heads 
and  arms  attached  to  one  person,  or  the  heads  of  differ- 
ent animals  combined,  afford  a  collateral  proof,  similar 
to  the  universal  prevalence  of  sacrifice,  that  the  form 
of  the  primitive  cherubim  has  been  traditionally  pro- 
served  iind  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 
This  may  indeed  be  shown  by  the  above  actual  figures 
copied  from  ancient  monuments,  all  of  which  illus- 
trate some  one  or  more  of  the  notions  which  we  attach 
to  the  cherubic  forms ;  and  while  they  afford  material 
assistance  to  our  ideas  on  the  subject,  they  show  that 
figures  of  this  kind,  as  sacred  symbols,  were  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  their  presence  in  the  sanc- 
tuary was  not  calculated  to  excite  any  surprise  among 
the  neighboring  nations,  or  to  lead  to  the  notion  that 
the  Jews  also  were  worshippers  of  idols,  for  even  in 
the  pagan,  monument  they  never  appear  .as  idols,  but 
as  symbols ;  and  it  was  very  possibly  this  fact — that 
the  cherubic  "figures  were  not  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood— ^which  induced  the  Divine  wisdom  to  permit 
their  introduction  into  the  most  holy  place. 

Mr.  Layard  traces  many  striking  points  of  analogy 
between  the  form  and  position  of  the  Jibove  figures, 
especially  between  the  last  ones  of  the  Assyrian  group 
and  the  cherubim  of  the  Temple :  *'  Within  the  sacred 
oracle  itself  were  the  two  cherubim  of  olive-wood,  ten 
cubits  high,  with  wings  each  five  cubits  long ;  and  Sol- 
omon carved  all  the  house  around  with  carved Jigures  of 
cherubim^  and  palm-trees,  and  open  fiowers,  within  and 
without.  The  cherubim  have  been  described  by  Bibli- 
cal commentators  as  mythic  figures,  uniting  the  human* 
head  with  the  body  of  a  lion  or  an  ox,  and  the  win(^ 
of  an  eagle.  If  for  the  palm-trees  we  substitute  the 
sacred  tree  of  the  Ninevite  sculptured,  and  for  the 
open  flowers  the  Assyrian  tulip-shaped  ornament — ob- 
jects most  probably  very  nearly  resembling  each  oth- 
er— ^we  find  the  oracle  of  the  Temple  was  almost  iden- 
tical, in  general  form  and  in  its  ornaments,  with  some 
of  the  characters  of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad.  In  the 
Assyrian  halls,  too,  the  winged  human-headed  bulla 
were  on  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  their  wings,  like 
those  of  the  cherubim,  '  touched  one  another  in  the 
midst  of  the  house.'  The  dimensions  of  these  figures 
were  in  some  cases  nearly  the  same,  namely,  fifteen 
feet  square.  The  doors  were  also  carved  with  cheru- 
bim, and  palm-trees,  and  open  flowers,  and  thus,  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  builduig,  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces"  (Nineveh  and  BcAylon,  2d  se- 
ries, p.  648). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  symbolic  figure  which 
the  Hebrew  generically  designates  as  a  cherub,  was  a 
composite  creature-form,  that  finds  a  parallel  in  the  re- 
ligious insignia  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  e.  g.  the 
sphinx,  the  winged  bulls  and  lions  of  Nineveh,  etc.,  a 
general  prevalence  which  prevents  the  necessity  of 
our  regarding  it  as  a  mere  adoption  from  the  Egyptian 
ritual.  In  Fuch  forms  (comp.  the  Chimnra  of  Greek 
and  the  Griffin  of  north-eastern  fables)  eveiy  imagina- 
tive people  has  sought  to  embody  its  notions  either  of 
the  attributes  of  Divine  essence,  or  of  the  vast  powera 
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oriTitDTe  which  transcend  that  of  mui.  Among  tb« 
GMeks  the  dragon  (Fhotiui,  Cod.  190,  p.  250),  mid 
among  the  Indiuie  the  grijai  (Pliny,  vil,  i\  vf  rs  or- 
peciillj  auch  creatures  of  DiTtbological  Immginalion. 
Sea  Dbagon,  In  the  viriooB  lagendsof  HerculeBths 
bull  and  the  lion  conitantly  appear  u  forma  of  hoatile 
and  evil  power ;  ani!  tome  of  the  Peraiu  acolpturea 
apparently  repreient  evil  geall  under  stmilar  qoail- 
cherabic  farma.  The  Hebrew  idea  seema  to  lusit  the 
number  of  the  chembjm,  Apair(Exod.  xxv,  IS,  etc.) 
were  placed  on  the  mercy-aeat  of  the  ark  j  a  pair  of 
coloasal  aize  orenhadowed  It  in  Solomon'a  Temple 
with  the  canopy  of  their  con^guooaly  sxteDdedwinga. 
Ezekiel,  i,  4-14,  tpeaka  of  four,  and  ^mllirly  the  apoc- 
alyptic Sriag  creatmw,  ^wa  (Rev.  It,  E),  ire  Ibur.  So 
at  the  front  or  eut  of  Eden  were  poeted  "  lie  chem- 
bim,"  aa  tfaonf(h  the  whole  of  aome  recogniied  nom- 
ber.  They  utter  no  voice,  though  one  ia  "  beard  th>ni 
above  them,"  nor  bare  deaiinge  with  men  aava  to  awe 
and  repei.  A  "  man  clolbed  in  linen"  la  iatTodaced  aa 
a  medium  of  comniuDlcation  between  them  and  the 
prophet,  whereas  for  a  aimilar  office  one  of  the  aen- 
phim  personally  officiates ;  and  these  latter  alao  "  cry 
one  to  anotber."  The  cberabim  are  placed  beneath 
the  actual  presence  of  Jebovub,  whose  moving  throne 
they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii,  2*;  Eiek.i.  6,25,  36;  X, 
1,  2,  6,  7  ;  Isa.  vj,  2,  3,  8).  The  expreaaion,  however, 
"the  chariot  (nzaiT?)  of  the  cherubim"  (1  Chion. 
xxviii,  18)  does  not  imply  wheela,  bnt  the  whole  op- 
paratna  of  ark  and  cherubim  Is  probably  so  called  in 
reference  to  its  being  carried  on  staves,  and  tbe  words 
"chariot"  and  "cherubim"  are  in  apposition.  So  a 
•edan  might  be  called  a  "carriage,"  and  the  mosc. 
form  SS^i^  IS  UMd  for  the  body  of  a  litter.  Ste,  hoW' 
ever,  Doijen,  Be  citrub.  Soatl.  (ap.  Ugolini,  vol.  viii), 
where  the  opposite  opinion  la  ably  aopported.  The 
glory  aj-mboliiing  that  presence  which  eye  cannot  see 
reals  or  rides  on  tbem,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dis- 
nwuntd  to  tbe  temple  threshold,  and  then  departs  and 
moonts  again  (Ezek.  x,  1, 18 ;  comp.  ix,  3 ;  Psa.  xviii, 
10).  There  is  In  them  an  entire  absence  of  human 
ij^pathy,  and  even  on  the  mercy^eat  they  proliably 
appeared  not  merely  as  admiring  and  wondering  (I 
TeL  i,  12),  but  as  guardians  of  (he  covenant  and  aven- 
gers of  its  breach.  A  single  (iBnre  there  would  have 
engifcsted  an  idol,  which  two,  especially  when  rcpre- 
acnled  aa  regarding  something  greater  than  themselves, 
nuld  not  do.  They  thus  became  subordinate,  like  the 
supporters  to  a  shield,  and  are  repeated,  as  it  were  the 
distinctive  bearings  of  divine  beruldrr  — Ihe  marie, 
carved  or  wroni-ht,  everywhere  on  the  house  and  fur- 
niture of  God  (Exod.  xxv,  20;  1  Kings  vi,  SO,  86;  vil, 
29.  36).  Those  on  the  srk  were  to  he  placed  with 
wings  stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  iDerc\- 
seat,  and  to  be  made  "of  tbe  mercy-scat,"  which  Abar- 
benel  (Spencer,  De  Itg.  litb.  rUual.  iii,  diss,  v)  and  oth- 
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era  interpret  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  with  [t,  vii. 

wrought  by  hamnering,  not  caat  and  Chen  Joined  on. 
This  seema  doubtful ;  but  fMm  the  word  em[doyed 
(rt'^'^f-a)  the  solidity  of  the  metal  may  perbapa  he  in- 
ferred. They  are  called  "cherubim  of  glory"  (Heh. 
ix,  5),  aa  on  them  tbe  glori'.  when  visible,  rested ;  bnt, 
whether  thus  visibly  symbolised  or  not,  a  perpetual 
presence  of  God  is  altribuled  to  the  Holy  of  Holiee. 
They  were  anointed  with  tbe  holy  oil,  like  the  ark  it- 
self  and  the  other  sacred  furn  it  ore.  Their  wings  wen 
to  be  stretched  upwards,  and  their  faces  "  towards  each 
other  and  towards  the  mercy-seat."  Jt  is  remarkable 
that  with  such  precise  directions  as  to  theii  posiUon, 
attitude,  and  material,  nothing,  asve  that  tbey-  wen 
winged,  is  said  concerning  tlieir  shape.     See  Tabeb- 

IV,  Their  JfeamBS.— All,  whether  ancieuta  cr  mod- 
ems, have  agreed  that  tbe  cherubim  were  aymbolical, 
but  they  have  greatly  differed  SB  to  their  Agurative 
design;  many  regarding  them  as  having  a  twofold 
aignidcance,  both  physical  and  metaphysical.  Tbey 
wore  clearly  intended,  in  a  general  eense,  to  represent 
divine  existencea  in  immediate  contact  with  Jehovah. 
This  was  the  view  of  Chrjsoslom,  Ambrose,  Augua- 
tine,  and  the  fatben  generally  (Sixt.  Senensis,  Bibl. 
Sanel.  p.  348),  and  the  Pseudo  Dlonysius  pUeei  them 
second  (between  seraphim  and  thrones)  in  the  nine 
orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  (Dionys.  Areop.  dt 
CaliMl.  llitr.  p.  fi-O).  The  Cabalisla,  on  the  other 
hand,  placed  them  ninth  in  their  ten  choita  of  spirit* 
(BuddKua,  PAilm.  HAr.  p.  415).  In  a  special  sense, 
Pbllo  regarded  them  as  signifying  that 
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j  which  opinion  ba  ia  joined  by  some  modeti 
I  aider  them  to  have  been  nothing  more  Iha^  ..l.uuviu- 
'  ical  emblems— the  Lion  and  the  Man  being  eqaivalent 
to  I<ea  and  Aquarius — tbe  aigna  of  the  zodiac  (Land- 
seer,  Sal.  Seitar.  p.  615).  Irennus  viewa  (htm  a* 
emblematic  of  several  things,  sncb  as  the  fuar  ele- 
ments, tbe  four  quarters  of  the  glol:e,  the  four  Gee- 
pels,  the  four  universsl  covenants  (adv.  Htrrtt-  iii,  II). 
Teitnllian  supposed  that  the  cherubic  figures,  particu- 
larly the  darning  sword,  denoted  the  torrid  ione(^paJL 
cap.  47).  Justin  Martyr  imagined  that  (he  living 
creatures  of  Ezekiel  were  sj-mbolical  of  Nebuchadnei- 
aar,  the  Asayrian  monsrch,  in  his  diatress;  when  he 
ate  grass  like  an  ox,  his  hair  was  like  a  lion's,  and  bis 
nails  like  a  bird's  claws  (fiuatl.  xliv).  Atbanasius 
supposed  that  they  were  significant  of  the  visible 
heavens  (Cuirsf.  ad  Aniiocl.  cxxxv).  The  nature  of 
the  passages  in  which  cherubim  occur — passages  poet- 
ical and  highly  wrouglit^the  existence  of  exactly 
simiUt  images  among  other  nstions,  and  the  purely 
symbolic  character  of  their  form,  has  led  not  only  Jew- 
ish allegorists  like  Philo,  and  Christian  philoeopbers 
tike  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  but  even  such  writers  aa 
tlengstenberft.  Keil,  Neumann,  etc.,  to  deny  ihem  any 
personal  reality;  and  in  this  way  we  may  explain 
Zullicb's  definition  of  them  as  "mythical  servants  of 
Jehovah"  (/)i>  CArmftfni-H'i^os  Heidelberg,  1832). 
Thus,  in  the  vision  of  Eiektel.  it  ia  obvious  that  their 
animal  shape  and  position  implies  subjection  to  the 
Almighty ;  that  the  four  beads,  uniting  what  were, 
accoiiling  to  the  Jewish  proverb,  the  four  highest 
things  in  the  world  (Schottgen't  Hor.  //tbr.  sd  Bav. 
iv.\  viz.  the  lion  among  beasts,  the  ox  among  cattle, 
the  eagle  among  birds,  and  man  among  all,  while  God 
is  the  hiiihest  of  nil — cnnstilute  them  the  representa- 
tive and  quintessence  of  creation,  placed  in  aubordin*- 
tion  to  the  great  Creator  (Leyrer,  in  Zeller'a  WOrftrb. 
a.  v.).  The  heads,  loo,  represent  not  only  crpaturea, 
perfect  alter  their  kind,  but  also  perfect  gualiliei,  as 
love,  constanc}',  magnanimity,  sublimity,  Che  free 
consciousness  of  man,  the  strong  coura;:e  of  the  lion, 
the  endunnit  strength  of  the  ox,  the  rapid  flight  of  the 
eagle  (Hoinnan) ;  and  possibly  tbe  number  four  may 
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in^icato  the  universe  as  oompofled  of  fenr  elements  or 
four  quarters.  The  four  traditional  (?)  standards  of 
the  quadrilateral  Israelite  encampment  (Num.  ii),  the 
lion  of  Judah,  the  man  of  Reuben,  the  eagle  of  Dan, 
the  ox  of  Ephraim,  are  far  too  uncertain  to  be  relied 
upon.  Their  eyes  represent  universal  knowledge  and 
insight  (comp.  Ovid,  Melamcr,  i,  624,  and  the  similar 
symbol  of  the  Phcenician  god  Taut,  mentioned  by 
Sanchoniatho,  ap.  Euseb.  Prcep,  Evang.  x,  89),  for 
they  are  the  ejfet  of  the  Lord,  which  run  to  and  flro 
through  the  whole  earth  (Zech.  iv,  10).  The  wings 
imply  speed  and  ubiquity ;  the  wheels  are  necessary 
for  the  throne-chariot,  itself  a  perfect  and  royal  em- 
blem, and  so  used  by  other  nations  (Chrysost.  Orat, 
XXXV,  1) ;  and  the  straight  feet  imply  the  fiery  gliding 
and  lightning-like  flash  of  their  di^e  motion  (yiiro- 
diQ),  We  purposely  avoid  the  error  of  pressing  the 
minor  particulars,  such  as  those  suggested  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinns,  when  he  supposes  that  the  twelve  wings 
hint  at  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  {Strtfrnaia^  Y, 
cap.  vi,  sec.  87,  p.  240,  ed.  Sylb.).  Thus  explained, 
they  become  a  striking  hieroglyphic  of  the  dazzling, 
consummate  beauty  of  universal  creation,  emanating 
from  and  subjected  to  the  divine  Creator,  whose  attri- 
butes are  reflected  in  his  worlu. 

The  leading  opinions  of  modems  may  be  reduced  to 
three  systems.  (1.)  Hutchinson  and  his  followers  con- 
sider the  cherubim  as  emblems  of  the  Trinity,  with 
man  incorporated  into  the  divine  essence :  in  proof  of 
which  they  remark  that  the  words  rendered  **  a  flam- 
ing sword"  (Gen.  ili,  24)  signify  either  a  flaming  flery 
sword,  as  the  words  are  rendered  by  the  Sept.,  or, 
rather,  a  flame  of  fire  and  a  sword  or  Icnifle ;  so  that,  in 
this  figure,  there  was  exhibited  in  visible  form,  to  the 
minds  of  our  first  parents,  fire — the  emblem  of  divine 
wrath,  as  well  as  an  instrument  for  sacrifice — ^which, 
as  it  enfolded  or  revolved  round  itself,  can  mean  noth- 
ing else  than  a  picture  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  made 
by  deit}*  itself. — But  the  grand  objection  to  this  theo- 
ry, where  it  is  at  all  intelligible,  is,  that  not  only  are 
the  cherubim,  in  all  the  places  of  Scripture  where  they 
are  introduced,  described  as  distinct  from  God,  and  no 
more  than  his  attendants,  but  that  it  represents  the 
divine  Being,  who  is  a  pure  spirit,  without  parts,  pas- 
sions, or  anj'thing  material,  making  a  visible  picture 
of  himself,  when  in  all  ages,  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  he  has  expressly  prohibited  "the  likeness  of 
anjrthing  in  heaven  above"  (see  Parkhurst,  Hd>.  Lead- 
con,  s.  v.).  (2.)  Another  system  regards  the  cheru- 
bim as  symbolical  of  the  chief  ruling  powers  by  which 
God  carries  on  the  operations  of  nature.  As  the  heav- 
en of  heavens  was  typified  by  the  holy  of  holies  in  the 
Levitical  tabernacle  (Heb.  ix,  8-12,  24-28).  this  sys- 
tem considers  that  the  visible  heavens  may  be  typified 
by  the  holy  place  or  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  accord- 
ingly finding,  as  its  supporters  imagine  they  do,  the 
cherubim  identified  with  the  aerial  firmament  and  its 
elements  in  such  passages  as  the  following :  *'  He  rode 
upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly,  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the 
wings  of  the  frtfMf,"  where  the  last  hemistich  is  exe- 
getical  of  the  former  (Psa.  xviii,  10);  "Who  rideth 
upon  the  heavens  in  thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency 
uponthe8ky"(Deut.xxxiii,26;  Psa. Ixviii,  4) ;  "He 
maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot:*'  he  is  said  to  descend 
in  fire  (Exod.  xix,  18),  and  between  them  he  dwelt  in 
light  (1  Tim.  vi,  16) ;  and  it  was  in  this  very  manner 
he  manifested  his  divine  glory  in  the  tabernacle  and 
temple — they  interpret  the  cherubim,  on  which  the 
Lord  is  described  as  riding,  to  he  symlwlical  of  the 
wind,  the  clouds,  the  fire,  the  light;  in  short,  the 
heavens,  the  atmosphere,  the  great  physical  powers  by 
which  the  Creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe  car- 
ries on  the  operations  of  nature. — This  view,  however, 
although  doubtless  truly  representing  the  origin  of  the 
cherubic  symbol,  fails,  by  reason  of  its  vague  and  ex- 
tensive character,  to  explain  the  peculiar  form  of  rep- 
resentation adopted.     (8.)  A  third  system  considers 


the  cherubim,  from  their  being  instituted  immediately 
after  the  Fall,  as  having  particular  reference  to  the 
redemption  of  man,  and  as  symbolical  of  the  great 
and  active  rulers  or  ministers  of  the  Church.  Those 
who  adopt  this  theory  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the 
living  creatures,  or  cherubim,  mentioned  in  the  Apoc- 
alyptic vision  (Kev.  iv,  6),  improperly  rendered  in  our 
English  translation  "  beasts"  (f,^\  and  which,  it  is 
clear,  were  not  angels,  but  redeemed  men  connected 
with  the  Churchy  and  deeply  interested  in  the  blessings 
and  glory  procured  by  the  Lamb.  The  same  charac- 
ter may  be  ascribed  to  the  living  creatures  in  Ezekiel's 
visions,  and  to  the  cherubim,  which  stood  over  and 
looked  into  the  mercy-seat,  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  the  atonement,  and  on  the  Shechinah,  or  divine 
glory  arising  from,  it,  as  well  as  the  cherubic  figures 
which  were  placed  on  the  edge  of  Eden ;  and  thus  the 
cherubim,  whidi  are  prominently  introduced  in  all  the 
three  successive  dispensations  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
appear  to  be  symbols  of  those  who,  in  every  age,  should 
officially  study  and  proclaim  the  glory  and  manifold 
wisdom  of  God. — Of  this  view,  likewise,  it  may  be  said 
that,  while  it  assigns  an  adequate  and  plausible  reason 
for  the  institution  of  some  symbol  having  a  moral  im- 
port, it  does  not  show  why  the  special  form  in  question 
should  have  been  selected. 

It  is  evident  that  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol 
must  be  as  variable  as  the  symbol  itself,  and  we  shall 
accordingly  find  that  no  tingle  explanation  of  the  cher- 
ubim can  be  accepted  as  adequi^  but  that  the  best 
of  the  various  explanations  contain  elements  of  truth 
which  melt  and  fade  into  each  other,  and  are  each  true 
under  one  ajcpect.  UnsatisfactoTy  and  vague  as  is 
the  treatise  of  Philo  "  on  the  Cherubim  and  Flaming 
Sword,"  it  bus  at  least  the  merit  of  seizing  this  truth. 
Thus,  discarding  his  astronomical  vagaries  which  are 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  Mosaism  (Kalisch  on  Exod.  p.  496), 
we  may  safely  follow  him  in  regarding  the  cherubim 
as  emblems  at  once  of  divine  perfection — personifica- 
tions, in  fact,  of  natural  power  employed  in  God's  ser- 
vice, as  De  Wette  holds;  and  emblems  also  of  the 
divine  attributes,  his  slowness  to  anger,  his  speed  to 
love  (Grotius  on  Exod.  xxv,  18 ;  Bochart,  IHeroz.  ii, 
18 ;  RosenmQller,  Scholia  in  Etek.  i ;  Philo,  wipi  rdv 
Xipovp.  Kai  n)c  ^Xoy.  po/i^.  §  7-9 ;  De  Vita  Mot.  p. 
688).  Both  of  these  views  are  admissible ;  the  cheru- 
bim represent  at  once  the  subordination  of  the  universe 
to  God  (^Pirke,  E.  Elieza,  c.  3;  Shemoth  Jiabba,  §  28, 
ap  Schoettgen,  Nor.  Hdir.  ad  Apoc.  ix,  6,  rrjc  Pan' 
Xei'ac  ai^ToiJ  ovfifioXov ;  Ttidor.  lib.  iv,  ep.  70 ;  Al- 
ford  on  Rev.  iv,  8),  and  the  glory  of  him  whose  ser- 
vants they  are  (Xipovfilfi  do^rjc,  Heb.  ix,  5);  "as 
standing  on  the  highest  step  of  created  life,  and  unit- 
ing in  themselves  the  most  perfect  created  life,  they 
are  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  God  and  the  divine 
life."  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Bfthr,  whose  whole 
treatment  of  the  subject,  though  over-ingenious,  is  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  a  right  understanding 
of  this  important  and  interesting  question  (SymboUk, 
i,  840). 

As  the  other  suggestions  of  their  meaning  are,  for 
the  most  part,  mere  adaptations,  they  may  simply  bo 
mentioned  and  passed  over ;  as  that  the  cherubim  rep- 
resent the  four  archangels ;  the  four  major  prophets ; 
the  Church  (Cocceius) ;  the  two  uncreated  angels,  i.  e. 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Hulse) ;  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  (Lightfoot) ;  the  four  ages  of  the  world  (Kai- 
ser, De  ChenAit  humani  generit  mundique  cttatum  npnbo^ 
Us,  Erl.  1827);  or  God's  fourfold  covenant  with  man  in 
Christ,  as  man,  as  sacrificed,  as  risen,  and  ascended 
(Amdt,  Wahret  Chrittenthum,  iv,  1,  6).  We  may  com- 
pare also  the  absurd  explanation  of  Clermont,  that  they 
are  the  northern  army  of  Chaldnans ;  and  of  Yatke,  that 
they  symbolize  the  destructive  powers  of  the  heathen 
gods.  The  very  wide-spread  and  early  fancy  which 
attached  the  cherubic  figures  to  the  four  evangelists  Is 
equally  untenable,  though  it  first  appears  in  the  Pafftof 
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Herman,  and  was  adopted  by  tho  echool  of  St  John 
(lien.  o^.  Har,  iii,  2,  8 ;  Athanas.  0pp.  v,  2,  p.  156 ; 
Angcut.  de  eonsens,  Evcmg,  i,  6 ;  Jerome,  ProL  ad  Ev9.  ; 
ep.  50,  ad  PauUn. ;  Greg.  Horn.  4  in  Exek, ;  Adam  de 
St.  Vict.  Hjfmn,  de  8t,  Evang.  etc.).  The  four,  in  their 
union,  irere  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  Redeemer  (see 
Trench's  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  p.  61 ;  Mrs.  Jamieson, 
Sacred  and  Leg*  Art,  p.  185).  The  last  to  maintain 
this  Tiew  is  Dr.  Wordsworth  (on  Rev.  iv),  who  is 
rightly  answered  by  Dean  Alfoni  (ad  loc.). 

v.  The  cffict  ascribed  to  these  symbolic  beings  is 
mainly  twofold — 1,  a  protective  vengefol  function  in 
guarding  ftt>m  man's  too  close  intrusion  the  physical 
and  moral  splendors  of  a  lost  paradise  and  a  sacred  rev- 
elation ;  and,  2,  to  form  the  throne  and  chariot  of  the 
divine  being  in  his  earthly  manifestations,  and  to  g^uard 
the  outskirts  of  his  unapproachable  glory  (Eichhom, 
EinkU.  iii,  §  80).  The  cherubim  engraved  and  woven 
in  Uie  Temple  decorations,  while  they  symbolise  this 
function,  serve  also  as  **  a  seal  of  similitude,"  i.  e.  as 
heraldic  insignia  of  the  divine  attributes  to  mark  Je- 
hovah's presence  by  their  guardian  ministries  (Isidor. 
iv,  ep.  78).  At  the  same  time,  from  another  point  of 
view,  they  were  no  less  significant  of  the  Ailness  of 
life  subordinated  to  him  who  created  it.  A  reference 
to  the  Apocalypse  enables  us  to  combine  these  concep- 
tions with  a  far  sublimer  truth,  and  to  explain  the  con- 
nection of  the  cherubim  with  the  mercy-seat  as  a  type 
not  only  of  vengeance,  but  of  expiation  and  forgive- 
ness. For  in  the  vision  of  John  these  immortalities 
appear  in  the  same  choir  with  the  redeemed  innumer- 
able multitude  of  the  universal  church  (iv,  7 ;  v,  18) ; 
no  longer  armed  with  flaming  swords,  with  wrath^I 
aspect  and  repellant  silence,  but  mingling  with  the  el- 
ders and  joining  in  the  new  song.  And  here,  too,  we 
find  the  recovered  Eden,  the  water  of  life  fiowing  free- 
1}',  and  the  tree  of  life  with  no  flame  to  hedge  it  round. 
Thus  it  is  in  the  Apocalypse  that  the  fullest  and  divin- 
est  significance  is  attached  to  this  profound  emblem. 
In  the  cherubim  of  the  last  book  of  the  Bible  we  find 
the  highest  explanation  of  the  cherubim  in  the  first. 
The  apparent  wrath  which  excluded  man  from  the  for- 
feited paradise  was  but  the  mercy  in  disguise  which 
secured  for  him  its  final  fruition  in  a  nobler  form  of 
life.  Thus,  to  give  the  last  touch  of  meaning  to  this 
changeful  symbol,  we  catch  in  it  a  gleam,  dim  at  first, 
but  growing  into  steady  brightness,  of  that  redeemed 
created  perfection,  that  exalted  spiritual  body,  for 
which  is  reserved  hereafter  the  paradise  of  God.  Be- 
yond this  we  cannct  go ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  the  many-sided  applicabili^'  of  this  inspired  con- 
ception— a  many-sidedness  which  b  tho  strongest  proof 
of  its  value  and  greatness. 

VI.  It  is  important  to  observe  the  extraordinary  re- 
semblance of  the  cherubim,  as  described  in  Scripture, 
to  the  symbolical  religious  fancies  of  heathen  nations. 
It  is  not  true,  in  any  seme,  to  say,  with  Kurz,  that  the 
animal  character  is  far  more  predominant  in  the  em- 
blems of  heathen  pantheism.  Even  if  we  concede 
(which  is  more  than  doubtful)  that  the  simplest  con- 
ception of  cherubim  was  represented  by  winged  men, 
we  find  four-winged  and  six-winged  human  figures  in 
the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  (Layard,  i,  125).  In  fact, 
(here  is  no  »*n^  cherubic  combination,  whetiier  of  bull, 
eagle,  and  man  (Layard,  Nineveh,  i,  127) ;  man,  lion, 
and  eagle  (Jhid.  pp.  70,  849) ;  man  and  easrle  (Jlid,  i, 
64) ;  man  and  lion  {Ibid,  ii,  463) ;  or,  to  take  the  most 
prevalent  (both  in  Scripture  and  in  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
ture's), man  and  bull  (Jhid.  i),  which  may  not  be  pro- 
fusely paralleled.  In  fact,  Viete  wood-cuts  might  stand 
for  direct  iliusfrcUions  of  Ezek.  xli,  19 ;  Rev.  iv,  6  sq. ; 
1  Kings  vii,  29,  etc. ;  and  when  we  also  find  **  wheels 
within  wheels"  represented  in  the  same  sculptures 
(^Ibid,  ii.  448),  it  is  Mr.  Layard's  natural  inference  that 
Ezekiel,  **  seeking  to  typify  certain  divine  attributes, 
chose  forms  familiar  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  addressed"  (Id.  Ibid,  /  see,  too,  Nineveh 


and  Babghnj  ii,  648) ;  or,  as  we  should  greatly  prefer 
to  see  it  expressed,  the  funiliar  decorations  of  the  As- 
syrian temples  moulded  the  forms  of  his  imagination 
even  at  its  most  exalted  moments.  But,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  Ezekiel  was  far  more  likely  to  have  been 
supplied  with  this  imagery  by  the  sacerdotal  sympa- 
thies which  impressed  his  memory  with  the  miiiintest 
details  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  same  sym- 
bols were  not  exclusively  Assyrian,  but  were  no  less 
familiar  to  the  Egyptians  (Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  iv,  9 ; 
Ritter,  Erdhmde,  viii,  947;  Witsius,  ^gjoH.  ii,  18), 
the  PersUns  (Hdt.  iii,  116;  Ctes.  Ind,  xii;  Plin.  vii, 
22;  Wilkinson's  i4nc.  Egypt.,  passim  ^  Chardin's  and 
Niebnhr's  Travels),  the  Greeks  (Pausan.  i,  24,  6),  the 
Arabians  (D'Herbelot,  BibUotheque  Orient,  s.  v.  Si- 
morg),  and  many  other  nations  (Plin.  x,  49,  69 ;  Park- 
hurst's  Lexicon,  s.  v.).  On  this  subject,  generally,  see 
Creuzer,  Symbol,  i,  495 ;  Rhode,  Ileil.  Sage,  p.  217 ;  and 
ROdiger  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Enc^dopadie,  s.  v. 
Cherub.  The  similarity  to  the  sphinx  is  such  as  to 
have  led,  even  in  early  times,  to  a  very  strong  belief 
that  the  idea  of  the  Mosaic  cherubim  was  in  some  way 
derived  from  them  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  Y,  cap.  vi,  § 
87,  ed.  Sylb.  p.  240;  Orig.  c.  Cels.  iii,  p.  121 ;  Euseb. 
Prc^.  Evang,  iii,  12).  For  a  number  of  weighty  argu- 
ments to  this  effect,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  II,  xviil, 
xxxiv,  and  xli ;  Spencer,  ut  sup.  bk.  Ill,  chap,  iv;  and 
especially  Hengstenberg,  Bis  BB,  Mos.  u,  JEgyplt.  p. 
157  sq.  Besides  these  external  coincidences,  still 
more  striking,  perhaps,  are  the  cherubic  yufieftotis  as- 
cribed in  Greek  mythology  to  the  fiery-breathing  bulls 
which  guarded  the  golden  fleece  (Ovid,  Met,  vii,  104), 
to  the  winged  dragon  of  the  Hespcrides,  to  the  resus- 
citated Phoenix,  to  the  Gr^-pbons  (lion-eagles)  who 
kept  the  Arimaspians  fbom  their  guarded  gold  (iEsch. 
Prom.  V,  848;  Meld,  ii,  1 ;  comp.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ii, 
948),  and  to  the  thundering-horses  that  draw  the  char- 
iot of  Jupiter  (Horace,  Od.  i,  34, 7).  Influenced  by  too 
exclusive  an  attention  to  these  single  resemblances, 
Herder  identifies  the  cherubim  with  the  mythic  gold- 
guarding  monsters  of  antiquity  (Geist.  der  Hebr.  Poes, 
1,  168),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  with  the  Equi  Tonantes 
(Z>e  Cherubis;  compare  Velthuysen,  Von  den  Cherub,; 
Schleusner,  Lex.  N.  Test.  s.  v.  Xipovft).  Similarly, 
Justin  Martyr  considers  that  Plato  borrowed  from  the 
Scriptures  his  Tmjvov  opfta,  or  **  winged  chariot"  of 
Zeus  (irpbg  "EWijvag,  p.  SO).  From  these  conclusions 
we  dissent.  It  seems  far  more  likely  that  the  Hebrews 
were,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  acquainted  with  a  sym- 
bol familiar  to  so  many  nations,  than  to  suppose  either 
that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians,  or  that  any 
other  nations  adopted  it  from  them.  In  fact^  (he  con' 
ception  bdongs  to  the  comnwn  cycle  of  Oriental  tradition, 
fragments  of  which  were  freely  adopted  by  the  Hebrew 
writers,  who  always  infused  into  them  a  nobler  mean- 
ing and  an  unwonted  truth.  —  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.; 
Smith,  Bid.  s.  v. 

VII.  For  further  information  on  the  subject,  see  (in 
addition  to  works  and  monographs  cited  above)  Hnfna- 
gel,  Der  Cherubhim  imParadiese  (Francfurt  a.  M.  1821 
[fanciful]) ;  Gabler  in  Eichhom's  Urgeschichte,  II,  i, 
246  sq. ;  Meyer,  Bibeldeut.  p.  171  sq. ;  Carpzov,  Appar, 
p.  268  sq. ;  Bemer,  Gottesd.  ii,  86  sq. ;  Gruneisen,  in 
the  Stutt.  Ktmstblatt,  1834,  No.  1-6;  Jour.  Sacred  Lit. 
Oct.  1856,  p.  154  sq. ;  Crilid  Sacri,  i,  120 ;  Leone,  De 
Chervbinis  (Amst.  1647 ;  also  Helmst.  1665,  and  in 
Spanish,  Amsterd.  1654) ;  Wepler,  De  Chen/bis  (Marb. 
1777);  Geissler,  De  Cherubim  (Vitemb.  1661);  Hende- 
werk,  De  Ckert/b.  et  Ser(^A.  (Regiom.  1887) ;  Jac.  Ode, 
Comment,  de  Angelis,  I,  v,  78  sq. ;  Deyling,  Obs.  Sacr, 
ii,  442;  Michaelis,  in  the  Comment.  Soc,  Peg.  Gott.  i, 
157  sq. ;  Velthuysen,  Vonden  Cherubinen  (Braunschw. 
1764);  Hutchinson,  Expos,  of  Cherubim  (in  his  Works, 
Lond.  1749) ;  Amel,  Ercrterung^  pt.  ii,  p.  467-600 ;  Bo- 
chart, Hieroz.  pt.  i,  bk.  iii,  ch.  5 ;  Labrun,  Entretiew, 
pt.  ii,  p.  68  sq.  (Amst.  1783);  Fairbabn,  Typology,  i, 
242  sq.;  G.  Smith,  Doct.  of  the  Cherubim  (Lond.  1850); 


Cfaea'alon  (Heb.  Kaalim',  'i^^^S,  place  of  conjC- 
deaet;  Sept.  XaoaXuv  v.  r.  Xaa\an'),  a  plftcs  named 
u  ana  of  tha  landmuka  an  the  vreit  part  of  ths  north 
boundary-  of  Jnilah,  beyond  lit.  Selr,  and  apparently 
rituatedon  the  ahaulder  (A.V.  "side")  of  ML  Jearim 
(Josh.  XV,  10).  Thia  last,  the  "  Monnt  of  FcFresta," 
baa  not  necetaarily  tay  connection  with  Kiijatb-Jea- 
rlm.  tbongh  the  two  were  evidently,  from  their  prox- 
imity In  tfais  itatament  of  the  boundary,  not  far  apart 
8m  Jbahiu.  -Chesalon  wiu  the  next  landmark  to 
Bethahemeeb,  and  It  ia  quite  in  accordance  with  thU 
that  Dr.  Robinson  has  observed  a  modem  village 
named  Kala,  about  lii  miles  t«  the  N.E.  of  Ain- 
shems,  on  the  vestem  mDUntaina  of  Judah  (^EaeaFchet^ 
ii,  Sei,  DDte;  Laler  Ra.  p.  164).  Eiuebius  and  J»- 
rome,  in  the  Ommatt'icoa  (s.  v.  XaXaaiiv,  Chadoa'j, 
mention  a  pUce  of  a  limilai  name,  but  they  differ  aa  to 
Ita  litDation,  the  firmer  placing  it  in  Benjamin,  the  lat- 
ter in  Judah :  both  agree  that  it  waa  a  very  large  vil- 
lage in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  position 
of  the  border-line  at  this  point  determinea  that  it  lay 
within  Judah.     See  Tbibe. 

Ctie'aed  (Heb.  ATe'jed,  li^S,  ofiuieeituD  sigiiit.; 
Sept  Xaliii',  Volg.  Catd,  JoBephus  XaZaiot,  A^.  i, 
fl.  G),  the  fourth  of  the  eight  tons  of  Nahor  by  Uilcah 
(Geo.  xxii,  ¥i).  B.C.  cic.  3088.  The  name  is  the 
same  »B  would  be  the  aing.  Ibnn  of  the  Hah.  for  Chal- 
daanii  bat  it  is  doubtful  wbethar  there  ia  any  connec- 
tiop.    See  Chaldaa. 

CIte'sll  (Heb.  KttU',  V-ipS,  tfuol,  1.  a.  profane, 
M  in  Pm.  xlix,  11,  and  elsewhere;  Sept  XivVX  v.  r. 
Xrtsiip  and  Bai3q\ ;  Tula-  Cf«i(),  a  town  in  the  es- 
trama  louth  of  Palestine,  named  between  ElloUd  and 
Hocmah  (Joih.  xv,  30).  In  the  litt  of  towns  given 
out  of  Judah  to  Simoon,  the  name  BeTSOl  (q.  v.)  oc- 
curs in  place  of  it  (xix,  4),  as  if  the  one  were  identical 
with,  ot  a  corruption  of,  tha  other.  Thia  is  confirmed 
by  the  reading  of  1  Cbrun.  iv,  30,  Betkdel;  by  tiiat 
of  tlw  Sept.  as  given  above,  and  by  the  mention  In  1 
Sam.  XIX,  27,  of  a  Detiiel  among  the  cities  of  the 
extreme  south.  It  is  merely  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Oaomattiam  (s,  v,  XoiXij,  CAutf). 
Sea  also  UnloN. 

Chesnut.     See  Chestnut. 

Ch0Bt  is  the  rendering  in  certain  passages  in  the 
Anth.  Vers,  of  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  I.  ■jllit  or 
lis,  aroa'  (from  nnsj,  to  galhrr;  Sept.  •!<jiJr!>t, 
Vulg.  gtaoph^ladvm),  invariably  used  for  the  Ark  (q. 
V.)  of  the  Covenant,  and,  with  two  exceptiona,  for  (bet 
only.     (It  is  instructive  to  be  reminded  that  there  is 


whatev 


n  this  ■ 


for  tha  "ark"  of  Noah,  and  for  the  "ark"  tn  whic 
Moses  WIS  hid  among  the  Bags  [both  ri3n,  fefroA]). 
The  two  exceptions  alluded  to  are  (a)  the  "  coffin"  or 
mummy-casa  in  which  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  car- 
ried ftoiu  Egj'pt  (Gen,  i,  26 ;  rendered  in  the  Targum 
of  Ps.-Jon.  \iy  yXwro'Dca^Di' — compare  John  xii,  G — in 
Hebrew  letters:  the  reading  of  the  whole  passage  is 
very  singular);  and  (b)  the  "chest"  in  which  Jehoia- 
da  the  prieat  collected  the  alms  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple  (2  Kings  xii,  0,  10  ;  2  Cbron.  xiiv,  8-11). 
Sea  CorriN.  3.  D***:!,  gauBim'  (only  in  the  plur. ; 
from  T3B,  to  Koard,  "  cheats,"  Ezek.  xxvil,  24;  "tna»- 
i(ra,"Esth.  iii,9;  iv,  7). 

Many  boxes  of  various  fiirms  have  been  discovered 
among  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Some  of  these  bad 
lids  resembling  the  curved  summit  of  a  royal  canopy, 
and  were  ornamented  with  the  usual  cornice;  otbera 
bad  a  simple  flat  cover,  and  some  few  a  painted  sum- 
mit, resembling  the  shelving  roof  of  a  house.  The 
sides  were  secured  with  wooden  uaila  and  glue,  and 
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doTelaiJed  together.  This  last  kind  of  lid  waa  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  alone  opened,  tamiDg  on 
two  small  pins  at  the  base,  on  the  principle  of  the 
doon  of  their  houses  and  temples ;  and,  wiien  neoea- 
sary,  the  two  knolia  at  tha  top  could  be  tied  together 
and  sealed.  These  boxea  were  frequently  of  costly 
materials,  veneered  with  rare  woods,  or  made  of  ebo- 
ny inlaid  with  ivorj',  painted  with  various  devices,  or 
''    imitate  materials  of  ■  valuable  nature;  and 


le  lid,  a 


substi- 


tute for  a  hinge  given  to  aome  of  them,  show  that  tb 
former  was  entirely  removed,  and  that  the  box  remain- 
ad  open  wfalle  used.  When  not  veneered, or  inlaidwith 
rare  wood,  the  sides  and  lid  were  painted,  and  (hose 
intended  for  the  tomba,  to  be  deposited  there  in  honor 
of  tha  deceased,  bad  usually  funereal  inscriptioni  or 
religious  subjects  painted  upon  them,  among  which 
were  offorings  presented  liy  members  of  their  family. 
(See  Wilkinson,  Anc.  E3.  \,l«&;  ii,  116,  abridgmenL) 
See  Box. 


Ancient  Egrptlan  Cbetl 
Cheater,  an  ancient  city  of  England,  on  the  river 
Dee,  founded  by  the  Romans.  In  the  13th  centory  It 
had  several  monasteries,  a  college,  and  the  bospitala  of 
St.  Anne  and  of  St  John  Baptist,  the  Utter  of  which  re- 
mains to  this  day.  Under  Henry  VIll  the  Church  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Wcsburgh  bocanie  the  Cathedral 
for  the  new  see  of  Chester,  which  took  in  Cheshire 
(from  the  diocese  of  Litciilield)  and  Lancashire  (from 
(he  diocese  of  York).     The  revenues  of  the  dissolved 

and  chapter.      The  present  (186?)  bbbop  is  Willu 
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CheBtaut-TREB  Clioir,  onuon';  Chald.  2^!!, 
Sept  ^XiravoQ  [but  in  E^'k.  Aoni],  Vulg.  pblaiaJ), 
mentioned  among  the  "speckled  rods"  which  Jacob 
placed  in  tiie  watering-troughs  before  the  aheep  (tien 
XXX,  37):  its  grandeur  is  indicated  in  Ezek.  xxxi,  8 
(ss  weU  as  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  19),  as  one  of  the  trees  to 
which  the  Awyrian  empire  in  its  strengtli  and  beauty 
is  likened,  it  being  there  noted  for  its  msgniilcence, 
shooting  its  high  boughs  aloft  This  description  a gnaa 
well  with  the  plane-tree  (Plalamu  OrieiUatii),  which  is 
adopted  Uy  the  above  ancient  trauBlatota,  to  which  mod- 
em critical  opinion  inclines,  and  which  actually  grows 
in  Palestine  (see  Hitler,  Erdk.  xi,  611  i.q.).  The  breeh, 
the  maple,  and  the  che^wU  have  been  adopted,  in  diSbr- 
ent  modem  vcrstona,  aa  representing  the  Hebrew  ar- 
moH,  but  scarcely  any  one  now  doubts  tl;at  it  means  the 
pUmf-tree.  It  may  be  remarked  that  thia  tree  is  In 
GeneBiBsssociated  with  others— the  willow  and  the  pop- 
lar— wbose  halntB  agree  with  it;  they  are  all  trees  of 
the  tow  grounds,  and  love  to  grow  where  the  soil  is  rich 
and  humid.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  Russel  (A'.  II."/ Al-ppo,  i,  47)  expressly  names  the 
plane,  the  willow,  and  (he  pofJar  (along  with  the  ash) 
as  trees  which  ^row  in  the  same  situations  near  Alep- 
po. But  this  congmity  would  be  lost  if  the  cbeetnat 
wore  undcrilogd,  as  that  tree  prefers  drj'  and  hilly  slt- 
ualinn<<.  There  is  a  latent  beauty  also  in  the  pamage 
in  Exekiel,  where,  in  describing  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  Assyria,  the  prophet  »ays,  "  ~ 
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not  like  his  boagha,  nor  my  Ine  In  tba  girden  of  God 
Ilka  unto  him  for  bouit^."  This  not  only  eiprcsBcB 
the  gnndeur  of  tbe  tret,  but  i>  ainipilirly  ippropriite, 
from  the  fact  thM  the  plane-treei  (cAtnart,  u  tbey  are 
called)  In  the  pluna  of  AuyrU  •re  of  «tt™o«iinar)' 
(lie  «nd  beauty,  in  both  respect*  exceeding  even  thofie 
of  Poletline  (comp.  Plin.xil,3;  zvii,  18;  Vlrg.  Gearg. 
iv,  U6;  Cicero,  Orn'.  i,  T ;  SUtins,  Sjlv.Vi,  S,  S9  iq. ; 
Martial,  ix,  61,  S).  Moreover,  the  etymology  of  the 
vord  connecCa  it  with  D^7,  aram',  "to  itnaled,"  and 
Kith  Arab,  'artm,  "to  ilrip  off  bark,"  tfae  cbeddlng  of 
Iti  bark  yearly  being  chancterisUc  of  the  plane-tree 
(«ee  Hillcr  in  Jlitrop^.  i,  402).  The  account  hero 
given  li  chiefly  from  Kitto's  Cj/itop.  t.  T.  Armon. 


Otituialii). 
The  Oriental  pUne-lree  ranks  in  the  Linncan  rlnia 
and  order  jVomrna  Polyandria,  and  in  the  natural 
order  among  the  Plaliaa'or.  Weilemmost  Aaia 
is  ita  native  country,  although,  according  to  Prof. 
Royle,  it  extends  as  f.ir  eastward  aa  Caehmerv. 
The  stem  is  tall,  erect,  and  covered  with  a  amooth 
bark  which  annually  (klla  off.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  scarcely  distinguishable:  they  como  oat 
a  little  before  the  leaves.  Tfae  wood  of  the  plane- 
tree  la  fine-grained,  hard,  and  rather  brittle  than 
tough  {  when  old,  it  is  said  lo  acquire  dark  reins, 
and  to  take  the  appearance  of  walaat-wDod.  In 
those  situations  which  are  favorable  to  its  growth, 
huge  branches  spread  out  in  all  directions  from  tho 
maaairetmnk,ia  vested  with  broad,  deeply-divided, 
and  gloBSf  green  leaves.  This  body  of  rich  foli- 
age, Jtrined  lo  the  smoothness  of  the  stem  and  the 
aymmetryofthe  general  growth,  renders  the  plane- 
tree  one  of  the  noblest  objects  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  has  now,  and  had  also  of  old  (Plin. 
Nal.  Hill,  xii,  1),  the  reputation  of  being  the  tree 
which  most  effectually  excludes  the  sun's  beams  in 

thus  aflording  the  beat  ahelter  from  tho  extrrmea 
of  both  seasons.  Fortfala  reason  it  nas  planted  near 
public  buildings  and  palaces,  a  practice  which  the 
Greeka  and  Romans  adopted;  and  the  former  de- 
lighted to  adorn  with  It  their  academic  walks  and  places 
of  public  exercise.  In  the  East  the  plane  seems  to 
hare  been  considered  sacred,  aa  the  oak  was  formerly 
In  Britain.  This  distinction  is  in  most  countries  award- 
ed to  the  most  mognificent  species  of  tree  which  it  pro- 
duces (see  Kitto,  Nat.  Hut.  o/PakH.  p.  ccxlii).      In 
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before  a  noble  plane-tree  in  Lydia,  that  he  might  ren- 
der honor  to  it,  and  adorn  its  boughe  with  golden  chalni, 
bracelets,  and  other  rich  orn amenta,  the  action  kos  mis- 
understood and  egregiously  mifrepresented  bv  lElian 
(tar.  Hilt,  ii,  14).  The  OiieoUl  plane  endures  mora 
Dortham  climates  well,  and  grows  lo  a  fine  tree,  bat 
not  lo  the  enormoua  size  which  it  snmetimea  attains  In 
the  East.  Pausanias  (1.  viii,  c.  23)  notices  a  noble  plane 
in  Arcadia,  the  planting  uf  which  was  ascribed,  by  tra- 
dition, lo  Menelaus.  Pliny  (Kal,  Hill,  xii,  1)  mentions 
one  in  Lycia,  in  the  trunk  of  which  had  gradually  been 
formed  an  immense  cavern,  eighty  feet  In  circumfer- 
ence. L.  Hutianus,  thrice  consul  and  governor  of  tho 
province,  with  eighleea  other  persons,  often  dined  and 
supped  commodlonsly  within  it.  Caligula  also  had  a 
treaof  this  sort  at  bis  villa,  near  VelltnB,  the  hollow  of 
which  accommodated  fifteen  persons  at  dinner,  with  a 
proper  suite  of  attendants.  The  emperor  called  It  "  hit 
lut;"  and  it  la  highly  probable  that  hia  tMend,  Herod 
Agrlppa,  may  occasionally  have  been  one  of  the  fifleA) 
birds  who  neatled  there  along  with  him.  A  fine  ppeci- 
men  of  the  plane-treo  waa  growing  a  few  years  ago 
(1S44)  at  Voslitia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  :  it  measured 

Clark,  of  Battersea,  who  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  it  in  John's  Forett  Tna  of  Britain  (ii,  £OEi). 
The  plane-trees  of  Palestine  in  ancient  days  were  prob- 
ably mora  numerona  than  they  are  now,  though  mod- 
em travellers  occasionally  refer  to  them.  Belon  (,Obi. 
Sijy.  ii,  105X  La  Roque  (_Vay.  dt  Syrit.  p.  19T-1B9),  and 


le  groves 


the  plain  of  Antioch;  and  tfae  last-nan 
aiiit  a  night's  rest  which  be  enjoyed  under  planea  of 
great  beauty  in  a  valley  of  Lebanon  (p.  76).  Bucking- 
ham names  them  among  the  trees  which  line  Ifae  Jab- 
bok  {TraveU  in  PahMtine,  ii,  108).  Evelyn  (in  his  Sgl- 
ea)  seems  to  ascribe  the  Introduction  of  the  plane-tree 
into  England  to  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  who  planled 
some  which  were  etill  Aourisbing  at  Verulam  in  1706. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  first  plantation  of  anv  note ;  hnt 
-       ,  Turner's  «fr4fl/ (published  in  1661) 


Paleal 


e,whei. 


leplan 


lo  have  born  very  common,  the  terebinth  seems  lo  have 
possessed  pre-eminence.  See  Oak.  In  the  celebrated 
•toty  of  Xetses  arresting  the  march  of  bis  grand  army 
II.-Q 


that  the  tree  waa  known  and  cultivated  In  that  conntiy 
before  the  chancellor  was  born.  Tba  Phtaaiu  Orim- 
lalii,  or  plane  of  Palestine  and  of  claaaical  antiquity, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  plane-tree  common- 
ly so  called  in  Scotland  and  En^and.  This  last  la  • 
maple,  ,,4c«r  piaido-platomi*,  and,  like  the  rest  of  ita 

numornnderljark,forlhe  sake  of  which  it  is  often  tap- 
ped by  school-boys  in  spring.  Even  by  those  least  fa- 
miliar with  planla,  the  false  plans  or  sycamore  nufy 
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readily  be  distingiushed  from  the  plane,  Oriental  and 
Occidental,  by  its  seeds.  In  the  former  they  are  heyt,  or 
twin  carpels,  flattened  into  wing-like  discs ;  in  the  lat- 
ter they  are  globular  caskets  or  catkins — ^balls  more  or 
less  rough,  which  hang  on  the  branches  throaghoat  the 
winter  in  graceftd  strings  or  tassels,  suggesting  the 
name  of  button-wood,  by  which  the  P,  OccidentaUs  is 
usually  known  in  the  United  States  (see  Celsli,  Hierob. 
i,  612  sq. ;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  526 ;  Petu^  CydopoB- 
dui,  s.  V.  Plane).     See  Botawy. 

Chesniaoth  (Heb.  with  the  article  hak-KesuUoth\ 
niboSiH,  the  hopes  [or,  according  to  some,  the  lointy 
from  its  position  on  the  "  flank"  or  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  comp.  Chesily  Chesahn^  etc.] ;  Sept.  XatriKia^  v. 
r.  XaffoXb^),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  mention- 
ed between  Jezreel  and  Shunem,  apparently  near  the 
border  (Josh,  xix,  18).  It  is  probably  the  same  with 
Chisloth-Tabor  (q.  v.)  of  rerse  12,  and  the  simple 
Tabor  of  1  Ghron.  vi,  77 ;  the  modem  Iktal  (Robin- 
son's Jietean^ea,  iii,.182;  comp.  Schwarss,  Palest,  p. 
166).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  y.  'A^cXc- 
dioS^j  AcchesekUh;  XtunXovCf  Chasehts)  describe  it  as 
still  extant  under  the  same  name  (XcaXovc*  Chasalui), 

Chet'tiiiii  (X«rrt*t>  v.  r.  Xerrtwifi, Vulg.  Ceefttw), 
a  Gredzed  form  (1  Mace,  i,  1)  of  the  Hebrew  Chit- 
TIM  (q.  v.). 

CheveniB,  Jean  Louis,  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church,  was  born  at  Mayenne,  France,  Jan.  28, 1768, 
of  a  noble  family,  and  was  set  apart  for  the  Church, 
being  made  prior  of  Torbechet  at  thirteen  years  of  age. 
He  received  his  classical  education  at  the  college  of 
Lonis-le-Grand,  and  his  theological  at  the  seminary 
of  St.  Magloire.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1790,  and 
soon  after  became  vicar  of  Mayenne.  During  the 
later  troubles  of  the  Revolution  he  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, exercised  his  ministry  for  a  while  in  London,  and 
then  sailed  for  Boston,  s£i8s.,  where  he  passed  many 
years  of  successful  labor  in  organizing  and  spreading 
the  Roman  Church.  In  1808  he  was  made  bishop,  and 
continued  his  labors  until  1823,  when,  on  account  of 
falling  health,  he  returned  to  France  as  bishop  of  Mon- 
tauban.  In  1826  ho  was  made  archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
and  peer  of  France.  His  labors  among  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor,  in  hospitals  and  prisons,  were  incessant, 
during  all  his  service  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  posts. 
In  1836  he  was  made  cardinal,  and  he  died  of  apoplexy 
July  19  of  that  year.  Few  clergymen  of  the  Roman 
Church  have  been  more  highly  and  deservedly  esteem- 
ed by  Protestants  than  cardinal  Chevems. — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Gmirale^  x,  270 ;  ChrisHan  Excmwier^  xxvi, 
88 ;  Huen-Dubourg,  Vie  de  Chevena  (EngL  tr.  Philad. 
8vo). 

CheyneU,  Francis,  an  English  Nonconformist, 
was  born  at  Oxford  in  1608,  aqd  was  educated  at  the 
University  there.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Merton 
College  in  1629,  and  took  orders ;  but  in  1640  he  em- 
braced the  side  of  Parliament,  and  in  1648  was  one  of 
the  assembly  of  divines  and  rector  of  Petworth.  In 
1647  he  was  made  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Ox- 
ford, on  leaving  which  he  returned  to  his  rectory  at 
Petworth.  At  the  Restoration  (1662)  he  was  deprived 
of  his  rectory,  and  retired  to  Preston,  Sussex,  where  he 
died  in  1665.  He  was  a  strong,  if  not  bitter  contro- 
vertist,  and  published,  in  1643,  The  Rise,  Grmoih,  and 
Danger  of  Socituamsm^  in  which  archbishop  Laud, 
Hales  of  Eton,  Chillingworth,  and  other  eminent  di- 
vines are  strongly  charged  with  Socinianbm.  In  1644, 
after  Cbillingworth's  death,  Cheynell  published  Chil- 
Unffworthi  Novissima,  or  the  Sickness^  Heresy^  Death,  and 
Burial  of  WiUiam  Chillingworthj  with  a  severe,  if  not 
abusive  dedication  to  Drs.  Bayly,  Prideaux,  Fell,  etc., 
who  had  given  their  imprimatur  to  Cbillingworth's  Re- 
ligion of  Protestants,  After  the  dedication  follows  the 
narration  Itself,  in  which  Cheynell  relates  how  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  *'  this  man  of  reason,"  as  he  calls 
Chillingworth ;  what  care  he  took  of  him,  and  how,  as 


his  illness  increased,  **  they  remembered  him  in  theh 
prayers,  and  prayed  heartily  that  God  would  give  him 
new  light  and  new  eyes,  that  he  might  see,  and  ac- 
knowledge, and  recant  his  error ;  that  he  might  deny 
his  carnal  reason  and  submit  to  faith." — Neva  Gen, 
Biog,  Diet,  iii,  306 ;  Sketch  by  Dr.  Johnson,  GenUeman\s 
Mag,  March  and  April,  1755 ;  Calamy,  Nonconformisft 
Memorial,  ii,  467. 

Che'zib  (Heb.  JTertJ',  n'^tS./oZw;  Sept  Xatrfi!), 
the  birth-place  of  Shelah,  Judah's  youngest  son  by  the 
daughter  of  Shuah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  5);  probably  the 
same  with  Cuozeba  (1  Chron.  iv,  22),  and  also  the 
^HZiB  (q.  V.)  of  later  times  (Josh,  xv,  44).  Schwarz 
{Palest,  p.  201)  seems  to  confound  it  with  the  more 
northern  city  Achzib  (Joeh.  xix,  29),  in  referring  to  a 
Talmudlcal  notice  of  '*the  river  of  Chezib;"  an  error 
into  which  also  Grotiua  was  led  from  the  reading 
(Kc^i^)  of  the  Sept.  at  Josh,  xv,  44.  Jerome,  how- 
ever {Quast,  Hebr.  in  loc.),  regards  the  name  as  an  ap- 
pellation merely  (so  Aquila,  in  Montfaucon's  ed.  of 
Origen's  Hexapla,  De  la  Rue's  Orig,  0pp.  v,  287),  indi- 
cating that  this  was  the  last  of  Bathshuah's  sons. 

Chiohester,  an  ancient  city  of  Sussex,  England, 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  was  a  Roman  station.  The 
present  cathedral  was  built  in  the  18th  centuty ;  it  is 
407  feet  long,  150  wide,  with  a  tower  and  spire  300  feet 
high.  The  diocese  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  Sus- 
sex, with  a  total  population,  in  1861,  of  363,735.  It 
has  12  deaneries  and  133,512  church  sittings.  The 
present  (1867)  bishop  is  Achmet  Turner  Gilbert^  DD., 
consecrated  in  1842.  Two  provincial  councils  were 
held  here,  in  1289  and  1292,  convened  by  Gilbert,bishop 
of  Chichester. — ^Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  130. 

Chichele,  Chichley,  or  Chicheley,  Henry, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Higham  Ferrers 
in  1362,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1407  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  StJDavid's  by  Pope  Gregor}'  XII, 
and  in  1409  he  was  sent  to  represent  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury at  the  Council  of  Pisa  (q.  v.).  In  1415  he  be- 
came archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  stimulated  Hen- 
ry V  to  the  war  against  France  (see  Shakspeare,  Bet^- 
ry  F),  which  he  afterwards  bitterly  resetted,  erecting 
All  Saints*  College,  which  still  stands,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  penitence.  Chichley  was  a  man  of  vigor  and 
courage ;  he  resisted  the  king  and  the  pope,  when  oc- 
casion demanded,  as  energetically  as  h^  resisted  what 
he  thought  to  be  the  heresy  of  the  followers  of  Wick* 
liffe.  He  died  at  Canterbury,  April  12, 1443.— Duck, 
lAfe  of  Chichele  (Lond.  1699, 8vo) ;  Kippis,  Biographia 
Britamnica,  iu,  499 ;  Hook,  Eccks,  Biog.  iii,  575  sq. 

Chicken  (yoaoiov,  puSus\  a  word  that  occurs  but 
twice  in  the  English  Bible  (2  Esdr.  i,  30 ;  Matt,  xxiii, 
37),  and  only  in  allusion  to  "a  hen  (q.  v.)  gathering 
her  chickens  under  her  wings."     See  Fowl. 

Chl'^don  (Heb.  Kidon\  p'^S,  a  dart;  Sept  X«- 
ditfv,  but  some  omit),  the  name  which  in  1  Chron.  xiii, 
9  is  given  to  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the  accident 
to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  from  Kiijath-jearim  to  Je- 
rusalem, took  place,  and  the  death  of  Uzzah ;  on  this 
account  it  was  afterwards  known  as  Perez-Uzzau. 
In  the  parallel  account  in  2  Sam.  vi,  the  name  is  given 
as  Nachon  (q.  v.),  which  is  nearly  equivalent  in  sense. 
Whether  there  were  really  two  distinct  names  for  the 
same  spot,  or  whether  the  one  is  simply  a  corruption 
or  alteration  of  the  other,  is  quite  uncertain  (see  Gese- 
nins,  T^Maur.  p.  683 ;  Simonis,  dMom.  p.  339<40).  Jo- 
sephus  {A  nt,  vii,  4,  2)  has  "  Chidon"  (XhSwv).  Some 
have  even  ventured  to  identify  the  spot  with  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  on  Mount  Moriah.  The 
Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qwest.  Heb.  on  1  Chron.  xi, 
9)  was  that  Chidon  acquired  its  name  fh>m  being  the 
spot  on  which  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretched  out  the 
weapon  of  that  name  (A.Y.  "spear'')  towards  Ai 
(Josh,  viii,  18).  But  this  is  irreconcilable  with  all  our 
ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  locality,  which  was  evi^ 
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dently  not  fiir  N.W.  of  Jenualem,  possiblj'  at  the  pres- 
ent rains  Kkurbel  d-Btttun  (Van  de  Yelde's  Jfop). 

Chief  Captain.    See  Chiliabch. 

Chief  MuaiciaiL    See  Music. 

Chief  of  Asia.    See  Asiabch. 

Chief  of  Three  ClS^irn  tVO^rx^dihaMK-tikaUthi' , 
or  rather  ti*^db^,  ahaUtkUa,  the  Mtrd-men),  a  title  of 
Adino  (q.  v.)  the  Eznite,  one  of  David's  greatest  braves 
(2  Sam.  xziii,  8 ;  Sept.  vpSiTOQ  rSw  rpt^;  Yolg.  jttm- 
ceps  intar  trees  f  A.y.  '*  chief  among  the  captains"), 
otherwise  called  Jashobeam  (1  Chron.  zi,  11,  where 
the  text  again  corrnptlj  has  &*^^ibd,  shahskim^ ; 
Sept.  vpwTOTOKOQ  rdv  rptoKovfa ;  Yulg,  prineepe  inter 
triginta;  A.Y.  **  chief  of  the  captains"),  and  also  of 
Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  18,  *^^St^,  rpiuv,  de  trUnu, 
"among  three"),  and  Amasa  (1  Chron.  xii,  18, 
D*^;sib^,  rpiOKovra, inter  trigtuUOy  "of  the  captains"). 

In  all  these  passages  it  designates  the  superior  officer 
or  commander  of  the  tristala,  esearUf  or  warriors  who 
fought  three  in  a  cliariot,  and  formed  the  phalanx 
nearest  the  king's  person  (Lydius,  Syntoffm,  de  re  mU- 
itari  (lib.  ii,  c.  ill,  p.  89).  He  is  also  briefly  called 
TS'^^dn,  iath-ShaUBh'  (lit  the  ternary)  =  aid-de-eamp, 

or  general  executive  officer  (2  Kings  vii,  2, 17, 19;  ix, 
25 ;  XV,  25),  like  the  Roman  **  master  of  horse%''  See 
Gaptaik. 

Chief  Priest.    See  Priest. 

Chief  Ruler.    See  Stnaoooue. 

Child  (properly  ^)i1},ye'^kdj  rkicvovi  but  represent- 
ed by  several  other  Hebrew  and  Greek  words ;  oomp. 
Children).  Mothers,  in  the  earliest  times,  suckled 
their  offspring  themselves  until  they  were  from  thirty 
months  to  tliree  years  of  age.  The  day  on  which  a 
child  was  weaned  was  a  festival  (Gren.  xxi,  8 ;  £xod. 
ii,  7, 9 ;  1  Sam.  i,  22-24;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  16 ;  Matt,  xxi, 
16).  Nurses  were  employed,  in  case  the  mother  died 
before  the  child  was  old  enough  to  be  weaned,  and 
when,  from  any  circumstances,  she  was  unable  to  af- 
ford a  sufficient  supply  of  milk  for  its  nourishment.  In 
later  ages,  when  matrons  had  become  more  delicate, 
and  thought  themselves  too  infirm  to  fulfil  the  duties 
which  naturally  devolved  upon  them,  nurses  were  em- 
ployed to  take  their  place,  and  were  reckoned  among 
the  principal  members  of  the  feimily.  They  are,  ac- 
cordingly, in  consequence  of  the  respectable  station 
which  they  sustained,  frequently  mentioned  in  sacred 
history  (Gen.  xxxv,  8 ;  2  Kings  xi,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxii, 
11).  The  sons  remained  till  the  fifth  year  in  the  care 
of  the  women ;  they  then  came  into  the  father's  hands, 
and  were  taught  not  only  the  arts  and  duties  of  life, 
bot  were  instructed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  religion  of  their  country'  (Deat.  vi,  20-25 ;  xi, 
19).  Those  who  wished  to  have  them  further  instruct- 
ed either  employed  private  teachers,  or  sent  them  to 
aome  priest  or  Levite,  who  sometimes  had  a  number  of 
other  cliildren  under  his  care.  It  appears  from  1  Sam. 
i,  24-28,  that  there  was  a  school  near  the  holy  taberna- 
cle dedicated  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  There  had 
been  formerly  many  other  schools  of  this  kind,  which 
had  fidlen  into  discredit,  but  were  restored  by  the 
prophet  Samuel,  after  whose  time  the  members  of  the 
seminaries  in  question,  who  were  denominated  by  way 
of  distinction  tie  spiw  of  the  prophets,  acquired  much  ce- 
lebrity. The  daughters  rarely  departed  from  the  apart- 
ments appropriated  to  the  females,  except  when  they 
went  out  with  an  urn  to  draw  water,  or  occasionally 
joined  in  the  labors  of  the  field — as  keeping  sheep, 
which  was  the  practice  with  those  who  belonged  to 
those  humbler  stations  in  life  in  which  the  more  an- 
eient  simplicity  of  manners  was  still  retained  (Gen. 
xxiv,  16 ;  xxix,  9 ;  Exod.  ii,  16 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  11 ;  Ruth 
ii,  2 ;  John  iv,  7).  They  spent  their  time  in  learning 
those  domestic  and  other  arts,  which  are  befitting  a 
woman's  situation  and  ciiaracter,  until  they  arrived  at 


that  period  in  life  when  they  were  to  be  sold,  ot,  by  a 
better  fortune,  given  away  in  marriage  (Prov.  xxxi, 
18 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  7).  The  daughters  of  such  as  possess- 
ed rank  and  wealth  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
within  the  walls  of  their  palaces,  and,  in  imitation  of 
their  mothers,  amused  themselves  with  dressing,  sing- 
ing, and  dancing.  Sometimes  their  apartments  were 
the  scenes  of  vice  (Ezek.  xxiii,  18).  They  went  abroad 
very  rarely,  but  they  received  with  cordiality  female 
visitants.  The  sports  of  children  were  doubtless  such 
as  have  always  prevailed  among  youth,  especially  in 
the  East.  Hackett  (JUustraJtUms  of  Script,  p.  120)  men- 
tions having  seen  Oriental  boys  even  amusing  them- 
selves with  flying  a  kite,  and  playing  at  leap-frog  and 
ball. 

The  more  children — especially  of  male  children— 
a  person  had  among  the  Hebrews,  the  more  was  he 
honored,  it  being  considered  a  mark  of  divine  favor, 
while  sterile  people  were,  on  the  contrary,  held  in  con- 
tempt (comp.  Gen.  xi,  80 ;  xxx,  1 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  5 ;  2  Sam. 
vi,  28;  Psa.  cxxvii,'3  sq. ;  cxxviii,  8;  Luke  i,  7;  ii, 
5).     That  children,  w6re  often  taken  as  bondsmen  by 
a  creditor  fbr  debts  contracted  by  the  father,  is  evident 
from  2  Kings  iv,  1 ;  Isa.  1, 1 ;  Keh.  v,  5.    Among  the 
Hebrews  a  father  had  almost  unlimited  power  over  his 
children,  nor  do  we  find  any  law  in  the  Pentateuch  re- 
stricting that  power  to  a  certain  age ;  it  was,  indeed, 
the  parents  who  even  selected  wives  for  their  sons 
(Gen.  xxi,  21 ;  Exod.  xxi,  9;  10,  11 ;  Judg.  xiv,  2,  5). 
It  might  of  course  be  expected,  while  they  lived  in 
their  father's  house,  and  were  in  a  manner  pensioners 
on  bis  bounty,  that  he  would  exercise  his  authority 
over  the  children  of  his  sons,  as  well  as  over  the  sons 
themselves.     In  this  case  the  power  of  the  father  had 
no  narrow  limits,  and  whenever  he  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  measures  of  severity,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
inflict  the  extremity  of  punishment  (Gen.  xxxviii,  24). 
This  power  was  so  restricted  by  Moses  that  the  £ither, 
if  he  judged  the  son  worthy  of  death,  was  bound  to 
bring  the  cause  before  a  judge.    Bat  he  enacted,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  judge  should  pronounce  sentence 
of  death  upon  the  son  if,  on  inquiry,  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  had  maltreated  his  father  or  motiier,  or  that 
he  was  a  spendthrift,  or  contumadous,  and  could  not 
be  reformed  (Exod.  xxi,  15, 17 ;  Lev.  xx,  9 ;  Deut. 
xxi,  18,  21).     It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  fa- 
ther's power  over  his  daughters  was  still  greater  than 
that  over  his  sons,  since  he  might  even  annul  a  sacred 
vow  made  by  a  daughter,  but  not  one  made  by  a  son 
(Num.  xxx,  4, 16).      Children  cursing  or  assaulting 
their  parents  were  punished  by  the  Mosaical  law  with 
death  (Exod.  xxi,  15,  17 ;  Lev.  xx,  9),  a  remarkable 
instance  of  which  is  quoted  by  Christ  (Matt,  xv,  4,  6 ; 
Mark  vii,  9, 13).     The  ahthority  of  the  parents,  and 
the  service  and  love  due  to  them,  are  recognised  in  the 
most  prominent  of  the  moral  laws  of  the  Jewish  polity, 
the  Ten  Commandments  (Exod.  xx,  12);  but  the  Phar- 
isees devised  a  mode  of  evasion  which  our  Lord  strong- 
ly reprobates  (Matt,  xv,  5,  6 ;  Mark  vii,  11-18).     The 
prophetic  curse  or  blessing  of  the  father  also  possessed 
no  littie  efficacy  (Gen.  xlix,  2,  28).     (On  punisbing 
children  for  their  parents'  faults,  Ezek.  xviii,  see  Mu- 
s«eus,  De  jure  puniendi  Uberos  prcpter  pecc,  parent. 
Lips.  1714.)     Children  who  were  slaves  by  birth  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  those  bom  in  the  house, 
the  children  of  maid-servants,  the  sons  or  children  of 
the  house  (Gen.  xiv,  14 ;  xv,  8 ;  xvii,  23 ;  Psa.  IxxxvL. 
16 ;  cxvi,  16).     Few  things  appear  more  shocking  to 
humanity  than  the  custom,  of  which  frequent  mention 
is  made  in  Scripture,  of  making  children  pass  through 
fire  in  honor  of  Moloch,  a  custom  the  antiquity  of 
which  is  proved  by  its  having  been  repeatedly  forbid- 
den by  Moses  (Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  xx,  1,  5 ;  2  Kings  xvi, 
8).     See  Moloch. 

There  are  some  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  modes 
in  which  children  were  carried.  These  appear  to  be 
adequately  represented  by  the  existing  usages,  as 


■howD  in  thB  folloiring  cat,  in  which  fig.  1 

k  Mutorian  woman  bearing  her  child  biindl«l  at  her 

btrek,  and  fig.  2,  an  Egyplian  female  bearing  her  child 


n  curylog  tbeir  UtalldRn. 
on  her  shooldir.      Tb«  former  mode  appean  to  bfl  al- 
luded to  in  several  placea,  ipd  the  Utter  in  Ita.  ilii, 
M.     (See  Hackett'a  lUuitra&mt  of  Scripl.  p.  57.) 

Id  Scriptore  the  word  "child,"  or  "children,"  hai 
coaiiden1>la  latitude;  disciplea  are  often  called  chil- 
dren or  gionB.  Solomon,  in  hb  Praverln,  Nkys  to  hii  dis- 
ciple, "Hear,  my  »on;"  so  also  our  Saviour  (John  mi, 
6).  The  dcacendants  of  a  man,  how  remote  eoevei, 
ore  denominated  bis  sona  or  children,  as  "  the  children 
ofEdom,"  '■the  children  of  Moali, "  "the  children  of 
Israel."  Such  eipreHiona  as  "  the  children  of  lit;ht," 
"the  children  of  darkncM,"  "the  children  of  the  king- 
dom," signiiy  those  who  fallow  tmth,  those  vbo  re- 


called children. 
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30),  and  lienjamin,  even  when  above 
tamy,  was  no  denominated  (Gen.  xllv,  20}.  Solomon 
called  himself  a  little  child  when  he  came  to  the  king- 
dom of  his  fatbor  (1  Kings  iii,  T).  See  Anomox; 
Birth;  Sox;  Iijheritahcb;  Educahuh,  etc. ;  and 
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1   "child,"   "ch 
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I.  I'sgrhologtcal^  these  terms  are  oncd  lo  denote 
state  of  itniorance  and  of  intellectual  narrowness  < 
darkness  (Matt,  xi,  16;  Lake  vji,  S2;  1  Cor.  xiii,  11 
"  When  1  was  a  child,  I  spdte  as  a  chiM,  I  nndentood 
as  a  child,  1  thought  as  a  child;"  xiv,  SO:  "Brethren, 
be  not  children  in  undenlandingi"  Epb.iv,14i  "That 
we  itiKffortA  be  no  mora  children,  tossed  to  and  fro," 
etc.;  Heb.T,13i  "For  every  one  that  nsetb  milk,  is 
unskilful  in  the  word  of  rigbteousneH :  for  ha  is  a 
babe"). 

II.  In  the  efAM»iJ  sense,  they  ore  used,  In  the  abstract, 
to  designate  a  state  of  innocence,  and.  In  the  concrele, 
to  signify  the  totality  of  children,  towards  whom  holy 
duties  are  to  Iw  fulKlled  by  the  community,  and  par- 
ticularly by  parents.  We  see  even  that  the  appella- 
tion "  children"  Is  used  by  the  Lord  as  an  axpresiion 
of  his  greatest  love  (Mark  x,  !4).  Children  are  then 
distinguished  by  moral  preference;  yet  from  this  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  holy,  but  merely  that 
lliey  are  yet  uncootsminated  by  actual  contact  with 
llic  world.  They  ore,  therefore,  partly  to  be  imitated, 
partlv'  to  be  Mstrsined,  and  in  all  cases  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  the  greatest  moral  solicitude.  As  dnlies  of 
parents  towards  children,  the  N.  T.  names  the  provid. 
ing  for  their  wants,  giving  them  good  examples,  and 
bringing  them  np  In  the  fear  and  knowledge  of  the 
iMtA.  Children,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  theh-  parents.     Tbat  tbe  N.  T.  does  not  give  a 

parents  and  children  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  where  hith  and  lovo  are  found,  al]  the 
rest  follows  naturallv  (Matt,  vli,  9-11;  Luke  kI,  11 : 
"  What  man  is  there  of  vou,  whom  if  his  ion  ask  bread, 
will  he  give  him  a  stone?  Or  if  be  ask  a  fleh,  will  he 
give  him  a  serpent?  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  DKire 
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shill  your  Father  which  Is  in  heaven  give  good  thhiga 
tothemthataakhim?"  iviil,l-6:  Harkix,»l;  Lake 
ix,  47,48:  "  At  tbe  same  time  came  the  diaciplea  unto 
Jesus,  saying.  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?  Ajid  Jesos  called  a  little  child  unto  him, 
and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said.  Verily  I 
say  unto  yon.  Except  ye  be  converliid,  and  becume  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Wbiwoever,  therefore,  ehaU  bumble  himself 
as  this  little  child,  the  some  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  and  whoso  sbail  reoeive  one  such  little 
child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me").  See  also  Haik  x, 
13-16  i  Hatt.  xlx,  18-16;  Lake  xviil,  16-17;  2  Cor. 
xil,14;  Eph.vi,l-l;.CDLill,H),  21. 

ill.  lo  the  ipiritaal  sense,  the  eipreislon  "chil- 
dnn"  designates  those  who  have  become  children  of 
God  through  Christ.  To  be  a  child  of  God  through 
Christ  is  to  have  attained  the  highest  (moiol)  perfec- 
tion, and  the  greatest  degree  of  holiness  of  which  hu- 
man nature  Is  susceptible.  This  consckiasness  of  its 
holy  purity  Is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  ChrisUanity 
(Uatt.xi,19;  Luke  vU, 33-85 :  "The  Sonofman came 
eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say.  Behold,  a  man  glut- 
tonous, and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners.  But  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  chUdran;" 
L  e.  those  whom  Christ  reoognises  aa  his  prove  by 
words  and  deeds  that  they  ore  the  children  of  wisdom. 
See  also  Matt,  v,  9;  xv,  26;  John  i,  12;  Kom.  vill, 
14-17 :  "  For  as  many  a>  ore  led  by  tbe  Sjdrit  of  (lod, 
of  God.     For  ye  have  i    '  '      " 


it  of  U 


^  again 


ehave: 


cei%'ed  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father.  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  (iod.  And  if  chil. 
dren,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ,  if  so  be  that  wa  suSieT  with  him,  that  we  may 
be  also  gloriHed  together;"  Ram,  ix,  8;  Gal.  iii,  26; 
ir,  G,  6;  Rph,  I,  G;  Fbil.  ii,l&;  1  John  iii,  1,  2,  9, 10; 
v,l,2;  Eph,iii,]G;  Lukexx,S«;  Rom.  vlH,  38,  etc.). 
— Krehl,  handtetrleri.  d.  N.  T.  a.  v.     See  Adoptioh. 

ChUdblrth  (rtrvoyoi/iu,  "child-bearing").  The 
throes  of  accouchement  appear  in  Gen.  iii,  16,  lo  be 
patt  of  the  doom  incurred  by  woman  for  her  ^ency  in 
the  Ul  in  Eden.  Her  passive  lot  in  thus  continnhig 
the  race  is  aptly  expressed  in  that  primeval  sentence ; 
"  L"nto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  tby 
sorrow  and  thy  conception  ;  in  RorrOH  ttfbu  shalt  bring 
forth  children;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband, 
and  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  See  Coiiahitatioh. 
The  language  of  the  apostle  in  I  Tim.  11. 15,  implies 
that  a  patient  endursnce  of  this  penalty  shall  contrib- 
ute to  woman's  spiritual  benefil.  The  Prayer-book  of 
the  Church  of  England  prescribes  a  form  of  pobllo 
thanksgiving  to  be  offered  for  women  after  safe  deliv- 
ery- in  childbed.     See  Btbth  ;  Cnuiiciiixo. 

CbUdeimaa.     See  Innocests'  Day. 

Cbildren,  CHnncit  MexBEBaitir  of.  Sis 
Infant  CiinRCU  Mehbebshif. 

Chlldrsn,  Commdhion  of.     See  Ixpaxt  Coh- 

Childa,  John  Weslct,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  bom  In  Calvert  Cu., 
Md.,  in  1800.      In  1614  he  went  to  Richmond,  Va., 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk.     In  18S6  he  re- 
ceived license  as  a  local  preacher ;  in  1827  he  entered 
the  Baltimore  Conference  on  probation;  and  in  1B39 
be  was  admitted  into  f\ill  connection.      In  1844,  when 
<  Methodist  Epi»copal  Church  was  divided  on  the 
very  question,  he  adhered  to  the  Southern  Cbnrcli, 
i  oontinued  to  i>erve  in  important  appointments  op 
the  year  of  his  death.     He  died  May  9.  ]8fi0,  at  Nor- 
folk. Va.,  in  great  peace.    "His  highest  distinction  lay 
I  extraordinary  fplrituality,  his  deadneaa  to  the 
world,  his  devntlnn  tn  Cbrist;  and  In  this  respect  it 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  he  has  had  his 
snpariar  in  modera  times." — Sprague,  AmuU,  vli,  728^ 
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ChU'ettb  (Heh.  KUab'  Mi^,pivieeted  by  the  fa- 
tker,  t  e.  God;  Sept  KcXca/3  v.  r.  AaXovtd),  the  sec- 
ond son  of  king  David  by  Ablgai],  Nabsl's  widow  (2 
Sam.  iii,  8),  called  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Cbron.  iii, 
1)  by  the  equivalent  name  Daxiel  (q.  v.).  The  rea- 
son of  this  twofold  name  is  uncertain ;  but  for  the  rab- 
binical notions  concerning  it,  and  some  speculations  of 
his  own,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz,  i,  608. 

Chili,  a  republic  of  South  America,  with  an  area  of 
about  170,000  square  miles,  and,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  April,  im^  a  population  of  2,084,945  souls,  al- 
most exclusively  Soman  Catholic.  There  is  one  Ro- 
man archbishopric  at  Santiago,  and  three  bishoprics  at 
Serena,  la  Conception,  and  San  Carlos  de  Chiloe  (An- 
cud).  The  number  of  parish  priests  in  1868  was  158, 
of  convents  of  monks  41,  of  convents  of  nuns  7 ;  and  a 
law  provided  tiiat  in  future  none  of  the  18  provinces 
should  have  more  than  one  convent  of  every  order. 
In  1824  the  landed  property  of  the  Church  was  confis- 
cated, and  since  that  time  the  clergy  have  been  paid  by 
the  state.  In  the  budget  of  1847, 180,OdO;7eM7«  [Span- 
ish doUan]  were  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The 
educational  institutions  are  &r  ahead  of  those  of  any 
other  South  American  state.  At  the  Univeraity  of 
Santiago,  which  was  reorganized  in  1842,  and  which 
superintends,  as  the  Supreme  Educational  Board  of  the 
state,  all  other  educational  institntions,  several  Ger- 
man Protestant  professora  have  been  teaching  since 
1857.  The  IHvitta  CattoUca,  published  at  Santiago,  is 
considered  by  Romanists  as  one  of  the  best  papen  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  South  America. 

In  Jttly,  1865,  the  Chilian  Congress  had  a  long  and 
animated  discussion  on  amending  Article  5  of  the  Chil- 
ian Constitution,  which  is  as  follows:  "The  religion 
of  the  republic  of  Chili  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  public  exercise  of  any  other."  The 
discussion  terminated  in  a  way  quite  satisfactory  to 
the  Liberal  party,  notwithstanding  the  ftill  strength  of 
the  Ultramontane  party  was  brought  to  bear  in  favor 
of  the  old  article.  The  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  adopted  by  Congress  and  sanctioned  by  the 
executive,  declared :  1.  That  wonhip  within  buildings 
belonging  to  private  persons  is  allowed  to  those  who 
do  not  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and,  2. 
That  dissenten  are  allowed  to  establish  and  sustain  prl- 
vate  schools  for  the  instruction  of  their  own  children. 
The  first  Protestant  mission  of  Chili  was  established  for 
Americans  and  Englishmen  in  Valparaiso  in  1846,  and 
has  now  become  self-sustaining.  The  congregation  had 
in  1857  50  communicants,  and  the  number  of  Sunday- 
school  scholan  rose  in  1859  to  100.  A  second  Protest- 
ant mbsion  has  been  established  in  Valparaiso  for  the 
German  residents.  In  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the 
republic,  the  Protestant  (chiefly  American)  residents  in 
January,  1866,  fitted  up  a  chapel  at  an  expense  of  $800, 
capable  of  seating  125  persons.  The  press  of  the  city 
generally  made  a  kindly  notice  of  the  opening  exer- 
cises, in  which  the  American  and  the  English  ministen 
took  part,  and  not  the  least  sign  of  dissatisfaction  was 
manifested.  The  Protestants  with  great  unanimity 
came  forward  in  support  of  the  movement,  and  within 
one  week  after  the  opening  of  the  chapel  all  the  pews 
were  rented.  In  1860  a  missionary  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Society  (of  England),  the  Rev,  Allen 
Gardiner,  establbhed  himself  at  Lota,  in  Arauco  Bay 
(Southern  Chili),  a  town  which  derived  its  chief  im- 
portance from  the  coal  mines  in  its  neighborhood.  In 
1859  not  less  than  84  of  these  were  worked,  and  some 
3000  workmen  were  connected  with  them.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  English  and  Scotch  families  engaged  in 
the  Lota  mines,  Mr.  Gardiner  established  Sunday  serv- 
ices at  the  mission-house,  and  a  Sunday-school  for  the 
children.  The  opposition  at  fint  shown  by  a  portion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  was  gradually  over- 
come, and  the  Protestant  mission  procured  and  secured 
religious  toleration  for  the  Protestant  conununity  of  the 


Lota  mines,  by  a  contract  signed  to  that  effect  at  the 
company's  office  in  a  public  manner,  and  after  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  mis- 
sionaries also  tock  care  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
sailora  visiting  Arauco  Bay,  and  provided  the  German 
settlen  in  ihe  neighborhood  with  opportunities  of 
Christian  worship.  Having  in  the  meanwhile  ac- 
quired and  perfected  themselves  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, they,  in  1865  and  1866,  made  several  itinerant 
visits  into  the  territory  of  the  Indians,  and  took  the 
preliminary  steps  for  establishing  the  Indian  missions 
upon  a  firm  basis.  In  1866  the  society  had  stations  at 
Lota  and  Coquimbo,  at  £1  Carmea  in  Northern  Pata- 
gonia, Keppel  Island  (Falkland),  besides  one  or  two 
stations  among  the  Araucanian  Indians.  In  Dec.  1866, 
the  society's  ship,  the  '*  Allen  Gardiner,"  left  England 
with  four  natives  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  Christian  education  in  England.  The  first 
German  missionary  was  sent  to  Southern  Chili  in  1866 
by  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  of  Germany.  He 
began  preaching  half  of  the  time  at  Orsono,  and  the 
other  half  at  Puerto  Monte,  a  (mostly  German)  town  of 
15,000  inhabitants,  in  a  region  which,  as  late  as  1850, 
was  peopled  only  by  small  bodies  of  savages.  The 
German  Protestants  of  this  town  have  bought  a  house 
in  the  principal  square,  and  propose  to  build  a  chapel. 

Chiliarch  (x^'opx^Ci  caplain  of  a  thousand ;  A. 
V."high  captain,"  Mark  vi,  21;  "captain,"  John 
xviii|  12;  Rev.  xix,  18;  elsewhere  **  chief  captain"), 
a  mUitary  title  occurring  frequently  in  the  (Greek) 
New  Test,  in  the  following  senses.  See  Abmy.  1.  As 
a  general  state  oficer  (Mark  vi,  21 ;  Acts  xxv,  28 ; 
Rev.  vi,  15;  xix,  18;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  vii,  2,  2). 
2.  Specificall}',  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  among  the  Ro- 
mans, six  of  whom  formed  the  field  officers  of  every 
*'  legion'*  (q.  v.),  corresponding  in  rank  nearly  to  our 
colonel  (see  Smith's  Diet,  ofClast.  AfUiq.  s.  v.  Exerci- 
tus) ;  in  the  N.  T.  spoken  individually  of  Claudius  Ly- 
sias,  who,  as  milita^  tribune,  in  the  capacity  of  a  mod- 
em fnajoTy  commanded  the  garrison  of  Fort  Antonia  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  81  sq. ;  comp.  Herodian,  ii,  12, 
18 ;  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  vi,  4).  8.  Particularly  applied  to 
the  pnefect  or  (Levitical)  superintendent  of  order  in 
the  Temple  (John  xviii,  12).     See  Captain. 

Chiliaam.    See  Millennium. 

Chiliasta.    See  Adventists;  Millenariaks. 

Cbiri5n  (Heb.  Ki/yon\  )'\*^h2j  pining ;  Sept.  Xi- 

\niiv  V.  r.  XcAatwv),  the  younger  son  of  Elimelech 
and  Naomi  of  Bethlehem,  and  husband  of  Orpah, 
Ruth's  sister ;  he  died  childless  in  the  country  of 
Moab  (Ruth  i,  2 ;  iv,  9).     B.C.  1860. 

Chillingwortb,  William,  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  controvertist,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  Octo- 
ber, 1602.  (The  following  account  of  him  is  modi- 
fied from  an  article  in  tbe  English  Cjfdopcedia^  which 
is  based  on  the  Biograpkia  Britannica,)  In  1618  he 
was  a  scholar,  and  in  16*28  a  fellow,  of  Trinity  College 
in  that  University.  Some  curious  memoin  of  him  are 
preserved  by  Anth.  Wood  (**Athen.  Oxon."  c.  20),  who 
says  *'  he  would  often  walk  in  the  college  grove,  and 
dispute  with  any  scholar  he  met,  purposely  to  facili- 
tate and  make  the  way  ottcrangling  common  with  him, 
which  was  a  fashion  used  in  those  dayp,  especially 
among  the  disputing  theologists,  or  those  who  set 
themselves  apart  purposely  for  divinity."  The  com- 
parative merits  of  the  English  and  Romish  churches 
were  at  that  time  a  subject  of  zealous  and  incessant 
disputation  among  the  University  students,  and  sev- 
eral learned  Jesuits  succeeded  in  making  distinguish- 
ed proselytes  among  the  Protestant  clergy  and  nobil- 
ity. Chillingworth,  being  an  able  disputant,  was  sin- 
gled out  by  the  famous  Jesuit  Fisher,  alias  Johannes 
Perseus  (Biblioth.  Soc.  J€tu\  by  whom  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  an  infiUlible  living  *'Rule 
of  Faith."  On  this  he  at  once  adopted  the  Roman 
Catholic  system,  wrote  out  his  reasons  for  abjuring 
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Protestantism,  and  joined  the  Jesuits  in  their  college  at 
Doaay.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  the  arga- 
ments  addressed  to  him  by  his  godfather  Laud,  then 
bishop  of  London,  induced  him  to  abandon  his  new 
faith,  and  he  returned  to  Oxford  in  1681,  where  he 
passed  about  four  years  in  reconsidering  the  Protestant 
tenets.  The  reading  of  DaiUe  on  the  Riffht  Uaeoftke 
Fathtn  is  said  to  have  finally  determined  him. 

In  1635  he  published  his  great  work.  The  ReHgion 
of  ProtestantSf  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation.  It  passed 
through  two  editions  in  less  than  five  months.  The 
principle  of  Cliillingworth  is  that  the  volume  of  Divine 
Scriptures,  ascertained  to  be  such  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  historical  and  critical  investigation,  is  to  be 
considered  the  sole  authority  of  Christians,  to  the  ut- 
ter exclusion  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  Jesuit 
Knott,  alias  Alatthias  Wilson  {Biblioth.  Patrtm  8oc. 
Jesu^  p.  185),  contended  that  he  "  destroyed  the  nature 
of  faith  by  resolving  it  into  reason."  Cheynell  (q. 
V.)  also  opposed  Chillingworth  from  the  Puritan  side. 
Chillingworth  in  the  mean  time,  unable  to  approve 
every  statement  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  refused 
to  accept  any  preferment  in  the  Church.  '*  Howev- 
er, in  a  very  short  time  he  was  persuaded  by  the  ar- 
guments of  Sheldon  and  Laud  that  peace  and  union 
are  the  real  object  of  subscription,  not  belief  or  assent 
— a  doctrine  held  by  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  many 
other  eminent  divines.  Accordingly  he  accepted  the 
chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  with  the  prebend  of  Brix- 
worth,  Northamptonshire,  annexed.  Chillingworth, 
in  1640,  was  deputed  by  the  chapter  of  Salisbury  as 
their  proctor  to  the  Convocation  in  London.  Ho  was 
attached  very  zealously  to  tho  royal  party,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  (unpublished)  on  The  Unlawfulnesa  o/resUi- 
ir^  the  lawful  Prince,  although  most  impious,  tyran- 
nical, and  idolatrous,"  Being  present  in  the  army  of 
Charles  I  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  August,  1643,  he 
acted  as  engineer,  and  devised  the  construction  of  en- 
gines, in  imitation  of  the  Roman  "  testudines  cum  plu- 
teis,"  to  assault  the  rebels  and  take  the  city  by  storm. 
Having  accompanied  the  king*s  forces  under  Lord 
Hopton  to  Arundel  Castle,  he  was  there,  with  his  com- 
rades, taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliament  army  under 
Sir  William  Waller,  and  falling  ill,  he  was  thence  con- 
veyed to  the  bishop's  palace  at  Chichester,  where  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  January,  1644.  (The  precise 
day  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  was  probably  January 
80.)  Dr.  Cheynell,  then  rector  of  Petworth,  who  had 
shown  Chillingworth  great  kindness  during  his  illness, 
appeared  at  the  grave,  with  the  work  of  Chillingworth 
(lieltffion  of  PrateAojds)  in  his  hand,  and,  after  an  ad- 
monitory oration  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  its  ra- 
tionalism, he  flung  it  into  the  grave,  exclaiming,  "  Get 
thee  gone,  thou  cursed  book,  which  has  seduced  so 
many  precious  souls ;  get  thee  gone,  thou  corrupt,  rot^ 
ten  book,  earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust — go  rot  with  thy 
author!"     See  Chetmell. 

Tho  result  of  his  remarkable  proficiency  in  "  wran- 
gling*' is  stated  by  his  friend  Lord  Clarendon  (Jiis- 
toi-yofthe  Rebellvm)  to  have  been  that  "Chillingworth 
had  contracted  such  an  irresolution  and  habit  of  doubt- 
ing, that  at  last  he  was  confident  of  nothing."  Til- 
lotson  styled  him  *'  the  imcomparable  Chillingworth ;" 
and  Locke  says  (on  "Education"),  "If  you  would 
have  3''our  son  to  reason  well,  let  him  read  Chilling- 
worth ;"  and  again  (on  "Study"),  "For  attaining 
right  reasoning  I  propose  the  constant  reading  of 
Chillingworth ;  for  this  purp<»e  he  deserves  to  be  read 
over  and  over  again ;"  but  Anth.  Wood's  opinion  is 
not  outdone  by  any,  for  he  declares  that  "Chilling- 
worth had  such  extraordinary  clear  reason  that,  if  the 
great  Turk  or  the  devil  could  be  converted,  he  was  able 
to  do  it."  In  theology  he  is  classed  with  the  "Lati- 
tudinarians"  (q.  v.).  The  best  edition  of  The  Religion 
of  Protestants  is  that  in  fol.  1742,  with  sermons,  etc., 
and  a  life  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Birch.  It  has  been  of- 
ten reprinted. — Des  Maizeaux,  Life  of  ChiUingworth 


(1725, 8vo);  Kippis,  Biograplna  Britannica,  iii,  508  sq.; 
Hook,  Eodes.  Biography,  iv,  1 .  The  best  modem  edi- 
tion of  his  worka  is  that  of  Oxford,  1888  (3  vols.  8vo). 
There  is  also  a  cheap  American  edition  (8to),  with  Life 
by  Birch  (Philadelphia,  1848). 

Chil'mad  (Heb.  Kilmad',  "I^^S,  etymology  un- 
known ;  Sept.  Xapfuip  v.  r.  XaXfidv  and  XaXfiafi ; 
Vulg.  Chelmad),  an  Asiatic  place  or  country  mention- 
ed, in  conjunction  with  Sheba  and  Asshur,  as  a  trading 
emporium  with  the  Tyrians  (Ezek.  xxvii,  23).  The 
only  name  bearing  any  similarity  to  it  is  Charmande 
(Xapfjidvdrf),  a  "  large  and  flourishing"  town  near  tlie 
Euphrates,  between  the  Mascas  and  the  Babylonian 
frontier  (Xen.  Anab.  i,  5,  10;  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  p. 
754),  an  identification  generally  adopted  since  Bochart 
(Canaan,  1, 18,  p.  480).  Hitzig  (Comment,  on  Etek.  1.  c.) 
proposes  to  alter  the  punctuation  to  ^13^9,  KeMnunud\ 
giving  the  sense  "Asshur  was  at  thy  pupil  in  com- 
merce," as  first  suggested  by  Kimchi  (in  loc.).  The 
Chaldee  Targum  has  '^'l^,  Media.  For  other  conject- 
ures, see  Rosenmttller  in  loc.    See  Chaldaa,  p.  198. 

Chime.    See  Bbll  ;  Cymbal. 

Chimere  (Fr.  chimere,  from  the  Italian  amarra). 
The  upper  robe  worn  by  a  bbhop,  to  which  the  lawn 
sleeves  are  generally  attached.  Before  Elizabeth^s 
time  the  bishops  wore  a  scarlet  chimere  over  the 
rochet,  as  they  still  do  when  assembled  in  convoca- 
tion ;  but  bishop  Hooper  having  scrupled  at  the  scar- 
lot,  it  was  changed  for  black  satin.  —  Palmer,  Orig. 
Liturgioce,  ii,  819. 

Chim^ham  (Heb.  JTunAam^,  tXvz'^,  pining ;  Sept. 
Xi/xad/i  V.  r.  Xafiadfi),  a  follower,  and  probably  a  son 
(Joseph.  'AxifiavoQ,  Ant.  vii,  11, 4 ;  and  comp.  1  Kings 
ii,  7)  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  who  returned  in  his  stead 
from  beyond  Jordan  with  David  on  his  restoration  after 
Absalom's  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xlx,  87, 88, 40,  which  last 
verse  gives  the  name  as  IS^p^D,  Kimhan^,    B.C.  1023. 

'    ■     •    " 

David  appears  to  have  bestowed  on  him,  as  a  reward 
for  his  loyalty,  a  possession  at  Bethlehem,  on  which, 
in  later  times,  an  inn  or  khan  (t^ll.^),  called  after  him 

(Sept.  rrjfirjput^x^H^^^H' »  Vulg.  peregrinantes  in  Cha- 
maam;  A.Y.  "habitation  of  Chimham ;"  the  text  has 
the  name  QMISS,  i.  e.  Dn^llDS,  Kemuhom';  Sept.  v.  r. 
rajiaTiptaxdfia,  yy  Baput^  Xafidafi,  etc.),  was  stand- 
ing, well  known  as  the  starting-^int  for  travellers 
from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli,  17).  Blunt  notices 
in  this  mention  of  the  dwelling  of  Chimham  at  Beth- 
lehem an  indication  of  the  actual  munificence  of  David 
to  the  family  of  Barzillai,  for  which  we  are  prepared 
by  the  narrative  in  Samuel  and  Kings  (Undesigned  Co- 
incidences,  6th  ed.  p.  150).     See  Inn. 

Chimney  (na^y:,  arubbah',  a  lattice,  in  the  sing., 
Hos.  xiii,  3;  Sept.  Kairvodoxn ;  Yule,  famarium  ;  else- 
where in  the  plur.  a  window,  as  closed  by  lattice-work 
instead  of  glass,  Eccl.  xii,  3;  a  dove-cote,  as  sealed 
with  lattice-work,  Isa,  Ix,  8,  especially  in  the  phrase 
"windows  of  heaven"  [q.  v.]),  an  opening  covered 
w^ith  lattice-work  through  which  the  smoke  passes 
(Hos.  xiii,  3).  The  same  word  is  elsewhere  rendered 
"window."  Houses  in  the  East  are  not  furnished 
with  stoves  and  fireplaces  as  among  us.  The  fuel  is 
heaped  into  a  pot,  which  is  placed  in  a  part  hollowed 
;  out  for  that  purpose  in  the  centre  of  the  paved  fioor. 
]  The  smoke,  therefore,  escapes  through  the  windows 
t  (Isa.  xliv,  IG ;  xlvii,  14).  See  House.  Sometimes 
,  the  fire  is  placed  directly  in  the  hollow  place,  or  hearth, 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  as  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
(xxxvi,  22).  Chimneys  appear  to  have  been  employ- 
ed in  the  round  towers  for  furnaces,  but  never  in  dwell- 
ing-houses. They  were  termed  Cor-Ashan,  a  smok- 
ing furnace,  which  is  the  name  of  a  city  mentioned  in 
1  Sam.  XXX,  80,  probably  where  many  workers  in  met- 
al resided.     Such  appears  to  bo  referred  to  by  the 
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"  chimnrr*  in  Slon"  of  (ha  ApDCi7pba  (2  Esdr.  tI,  4, 
tomtBU^)'     See  KURHACE. 

China  (Ma  Simm),  >  vut  country  oT  Asia,  eztend- 
ine  (includiiiK  iU  depeDdencien)  rroin  !0°  to  56°  M., 
and  fcDm  1U°  &0'  E.  to  90°  E.  lu  aru  is  ovei  hui 
and  a  ludf  millioa  aqain  miltt.  iDcluilini;  ona  third  of 
AiU,  aod  nearl}-  one  tenth  of  the  habilalile  globe.  The 
empire  ii  divided  into  three  principal  parts;  _firit,  tbe 
eighteen  provinces  i  (tcond,  Manchootia  i  Uvxl,  colo- 
nial poflflcsaioDfl,  The  last  Jnclndea  Hongolia,  Sunga- 
ria,  EsBlem  Turkiitan,  Roko-nor,  and  Thibet,  The 
itamdsatbv  native  country  of  the  Mancboos,  tbe  rcigU' 
ing  family  in  Cbina,  and  Includes  the  territory  lying 

Gulf  of  Llin  Tung.  Tbej&'fl  division  is  China  Proper 
(between  18°  and  40°  N.  lal.,  including  Hainan  on  the 
south;  and  iwtweeii  96°  and  124°  E.  long.).  It  is 
the  only  part  settled  by  Chinese.  "  lilies  on  the  east- 
em  slope  of  the  high  table-land  of  Cential  Asia,  and 
In  the  south-east  angle  of  the  continent,  and  for  beau- 
ty of  scenery,  fertility  of  soil,  salubrity  of  climste, 
inai^iGcent  and  beautiful  rivers,  and  variety  and 
abundance  of  its  productions,  will  compare  witb  any 
portion  of  the  globe"  (WiUisms,  iliJdlt  Kingdom,  i,  T). 
Its  estimated  area  is  nearly  !,000,00a  square  miles,  or 
two  fifths  of  the  emfdre. 
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and  impartial  Judgment ;  and  those  -who  have  resided 

rived  at  very  diflerent  conclusions.  M.  Hue  asserts 
that  they  are  '  destitute  of  religious  feelings  and  be- 
liefs,* ^  ilceptical  and  indifferent  to  everything  that 
concerns  the  morsl  side  of  msD,'  'their  whole  lives  but 
materialism  put  in  action;^  but  ^all  this,*  SAys  Mr. 
Meadows  (TAo  Chinti  md  tAfir  ItebeSmi,  Lond.lBoG), 
'is  baseless  calumny  of  the  higher  life  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.'  Uo  admits,  indeed,  that  these 
charges  are  true  of  tbe  mau  of  tbe  Chinese,  just  as 
tbey  are  true  of  tba  English,  French,  and  Americans ; 
but  SB  among  these  there  is  a  Urge  amount  of  generos- 
ity and  right  feeling,  and  also  'a  minority  higher  in 
nature,  actuated  by  bigbcr  motives,  aiming  at  higher 
aims,'  BO  also,  ho  maintains,  is  there  among  the  Chi- 
nese a  similar  right  feeling,  and  a  like  minority  who 
live  a  higher  life  than  the  people  generally.  The  Chi- 
-neae  are,  as  a  race,  unwarlike,  fand  of  peace  and  do- 
mestic order,  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  orgsnizaUon 
and  local  self-government,  sober,  Industrious,  prac- 
tical, unimaginative,  literary,  and  deeply  imbued  with 
the  mercBUtile  spirit.  It  is  to  be  observed  tliat  the  in- 
habitants of  China  Proper  ore  essentially  one  people, 
tbe  difTarences,  except  in  dialect,  Ireing  hardly  more 
marked  tlisn  between  the  Northumbrian  peasant  and 


1.  Pvpulalum,  Uinfff,  ttc.  —The  total  population  of 
China  Proper  was  Sil  millloni  in  1815,  B96  millions  in 
1862,  and  la  at  present  estimated  at  410  or  420  millions. 

This  vast  population  has  an  ancient  and  peculiarciv- 
ilization.  The  Chinese  are  generally  classed  in  the 
Mongolian  variety  of  the  human  race.  "A  tawny  or 
parchment-colored  skin,  block  hair,  lank  and  coarse,  a 
thin  beard,  olilique  eyes,  and  high  cheek-bones,  are  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  race.  Of  the  general 
character  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  liilr 
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**  Women  hold  a  very  inferior  poeition,  and  an  little 
better  than  slaves.  Polygamy  is  not  recognised  by 
lav,  but  secondary  wives  are  common,  especially  when 
the  first  proves  barren.  Infanticide,  though  regarded 
as  a  crime,  is  undoubtedly  practised  to  some  extent,  as 
is  proved  by  edicts  issued  against  it.  Milne  iJUift  tn 
Cl&nd)  denies  its  prevalence  [but  Doolittle  (vol.  ii,  ch. 
viii)  abundantly  confirms  it].  Parents  possess  almost 
unlimited  authority  over  their  children.  The  inter- 
course of  the  Chinese  with  each  other,  especially  in  the 
upper  classes,  is  regulated  by  a  tedious  and  elaborate 
etiquette ;  indeed,  they  are  the  slaves  of  custom,  and 
everything  is  done  by  precedent  *A  Chinaman,*  says 
Mr.  Ollphant,  ^  has  wonderful  command  of  feature ;  he 
generally  looks  most  pleased  when  he  has  least  reason 
to  be  so,  and  maintains  an  expression  of  imperturbable 
politeness  and  amiability  when  he  is  secretly  regret- 
ting devoutly  that  he  cannot  bastinado  you  to  death.' 
The  Le-King,  or  Book  of  Rites,  regulates  Chinese  man- 
ners, and  is  one  cause  of  their  unchangeableness,  for 
here  they  are  stereotyped  and  handed  down  Arom  age 
to  age.  The  ceremonial  usages  of  China  have  been 
estimated  at  8000,  and  one  of  the  tribunals  at  Pekin — 
the  Board  of  Rites — is  charged  with  their  interpreta- 
tion. 

'*  In  everything  that  relates  to  death  and  sepulture, 
the  customs  of  the  Chinese  are  singular.  They  meet 
their  last  enemy  with  apparent  unconcern ;  but,  while 
their  future  state  troubles  them  little,  they  regard  the 
quality  of  their  coffins  as  of  vital  importance,  and  ft«- 
quently  provide  them  during  their  lifetime ;  indeed,  a 
coffin  is  reckoned  a  most  acceptable  present,  and  is 
frequently  given  by  children  to  their  parents.  Edu- 
cation, as  th3  high  road  to  official  employment,  to  rank, 
wealth,  and  influence,  is  eagerly  sought  by  all  classes. 
Literary  proficiency  (confined,  however,  to  the  ancient 
^  classics'  of  the  country)  commands  everywhere  re- 
spect and  consideration,  and  primary  instruction  pene- 
trates to  the  remotest  villages.  Self-supporting  day- 
schools  are  universal  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
office  of  teacher  is  followed  by  a  great  number  of  the 
UteraH.  Government  provides  state  examiners,  but 
does  not  otherwise  assist  in  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple" (Chambers,  EncyclopcBdia,  s.  v.).  The  best  mod- 
em account  of  the  customs  and  religious  usages  of  the 
Chinese  is  given  in  Doolittle*s  Social  L\fe  of  the  C%i' 
nese  (N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1865,  2  vols.  12mo). 
See  also  Oliphant,  Narrative  of  the  Earl  o/ Elgin's 
Mission  to  China  and  Japan  (N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, 1859, 8vo). 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  cUmaie  of 
China  is  specially  insalubrious.  That  this  is  not  so 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  condensed 
from  the  Chinese  Repository  (vol.  xvi,  p.  12  sq.) :  ''  From 
the  commencement  of  Protestant  missions  in  China, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  A.D.  1807  to  1847,  a  period 
of  forty  years,  eighty-six  missionaries  had  entered  this 
field.  During  that  time  twelve  died,  and  tv:enty4hree 
*  retired  fh>m  Uie  work.  Of  those  who  died,  one  had 
lived  twenty-seven  years  in  the  field,  another  sixteen 
years,  two  for  eight  years,  and  the  rest  for  shorter  pe- 
riods. Thus,  on  an  average,  during  for^  years,  the 
number  of  deaths  among  the  Protestant  missionaries 
was  at  the  raie  of  one  m  three  years.  Of  those  who  re- 
tired from  the  work,  some  engaged  in  other  depart- 
ments of  labor  in  China ;  some  returned,  for  various 
reasons,  to  their  native  land,  and  others  were  obliged, 
in  consequence  of  ill  health,  to  leave  the  field.  Forty- 
one  of  the  eighty-eix  are  still  in  China.  Of  these,  one 
has  been  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  field,  and  still 
enjoys  excellent  health.  Others  have  been  here  for 
twenty,  ten,  and  five  years,  according  to  the  time  they 
entered  the  work.  We  have  not  the  means  for  mak- 
ing an  extensive  comparison,  but  we  think  these  sta^ 
tistlcs  will  compare  favorably  with  thoee  of  any  body 
of  ministers  in  America  or  England.  It  should  abo 
be  remembered,  that  as  China  has  only  recently  been 


opened  to  missioiiaries,  a  great  part  of  those  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  calculation  labored  at  other  places 
on  the  coast,  south  of  China^-as  Malacca,  Singapore, 
and  Bataviar— where  the  climate  is  warmer  and  more 
unwholesome  than  in  China.  From  these  statements, 
we  think  ourselves  justified  in  saying  that  the  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  this  climate  is  not 
sustained  by  facts"  (Maclay,  in  Methodist  Quarterly, 
Oct.  1850,  p.  596). 

II.  Itellgions  of  China  (modified  from  Picrer,  Univer- 
sal-Lexikon,  iv,  6). — 1.  Primitive  Rdigion.  The  oldest 
religion  of  tiie  Chinese  was  very  simple.  Their  supreme 
object  of  worship  was  Schcmti  (supreme  ruler ;  also 
called  during  his  life  Ti-en,  TSon,  or  Tien  [Heaven]). 
Objects  of  inferior  worship  were  the  spirit  of  tiie  earth, 
the  spirits  of  the  cities,  the  mountains,  the  streams,  the 
tutelar  deities  of  agriculture,  of  the  hearth,  of  the  bor- 
ders, of  the  gates,  the  originators  of  agriculture  and  of 
the  raising  of  silk-worms,  the  wise  men  of  olden  times, 
the  souk  of  ancestors,  particularly  of  the  deceased  em- 
perors. The  gods  were  to  be  propitiated  l)y  prayer, 
and  their  favor  purchased  by  sacrifices.  Nowhere  in 
this  system  do  we  find  any  trace  of  immortality  or  of 
a  moral  law. 

2.  Confucianism. — After  the  fall  of  the  Tscheu  dy- 
nasty this  old  religion  fell  into  disuse.  About  B.C. 
551  appeared  the  reformer  Kong-fu-tse  (see  Cokfu- 
cius),  who  attempted  to  introduce  better  morals,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  political  and  social 
relations  of  the  people.  Confucius  taught  that  from 
the  Original  Being  Tai4n  proceeded  Yang  and  Yen, 
Yan2,  the  Perfect^  is  the  essence  of  heaven,  of  the  sun, 

day,  beat,  and  manhood,  and  is  represented  by . 

Yen,  the  Imperftet,  is  the  essence  of  the  moon,  earth, 
night,  cold,  and  womanhood,  and  is  represented  by 

.     These  two,  by  simple  combination,  give 

four  signs  (Sse-si-ang),  viz.  , ,  —, , 

=  =;  and  by  double  combination  the  eight  tri- 
grammes  of  the  Kva^  viz.  ^^^  Heaven,  the 

original  dampness,  ^="=^  the  fire,  ZZ"~II1  wind,  I^ 
water,  —  —  mountains,  "=■  =  thunder,  =  =  the 
earth.  These  figures,  disposed  in  a  circle,  were  used 
by  Confucius  to  illustrate  the  creation  of  the  world. 
They  had  also  an  ethical  meaning,  being  used  to  rep- 
resent the  cardinal  virtues,  piety,  morality,  justice,  and 
chastity.  But  of  any  spoken  or  written  revelation 
there  is  no  trace  in  his  doctrines.  Confucius  8a}'8 
himself  that  the  Heavens  are  silent ;  they  are  to  be 
known  in  their  effects,  but  no  further.  Those  who 
obey  the  law  of  Heaven  as  presented  in  Nature  will 
be  happy ;  those  who  do  not,  become  imhappy.  In 
this  system  we  find  no  notion  either  of  immortality  or 
of  religious  doctrine ;  it  contemplates  this  life  only, 
not  the  future.  It  has  no  special  priesthood  nor  tem- 
ples ;  each  family  sacrifices  to  the  tutelar  deities  of  the 
household  in  its  own  dwelling,  but  the  emperor  alone 
is  permitted  to  sacrifice  to  the  highest  Heaven.  The 
writings  of  ConAicius  are  read  and  expounded  with 
great  solemnity  on  the  Ist  and  15th  of  every  month  by 
a  mandarin  in  robes  of  ceremony,  and  Confucius  him- 
self is  honored  as  a  saint.  His  doctrines  are  followed 
by  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes  of  China  al- 
most universally.  The  golden  rule  of  the  Saviour, 
which  Locke  designates  as  the  foundation  of  all  social 
virtue,  is  found  among  the  sayings  of  Confucius  in  the 
negative  form :  *'  What  you  do  not  wish  done  to  your- 
self, do  not  do  to  others."  In  the  *' Conversations," 
bk.  XV,  ch.  xxiii,  it  appears  condensed,  like  a  tele- 
gram, into  eight  characters,  a  good  specimen  of  Chi- 
nese style : 

H     sn    pok   Hk    uk  sic  &  ing. 
pelf  what  not  wish  not  do  to  man. 

8.  Lao-Tse  or  Tjo^hu. — ^Nearly  on  a  level  with  Con- 
fucius we  find  the  reformer  and  philosopher  Lao-tse 
(Lao-kiun)  or  L6-chG,  who  considers  tlie  Tao  (or  Oriff- 
imd  Reason^  as  the  origin  of  all  things,  from  whom  pro- 
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ccedeil  at  lint  one,  tben  two,  tbta  time  divtiie  natnTca 
(A'i,  Bi,  Qui).  His  mBral  teBchlDg  Ib  thst  nuD  ii  to 
anjoy  life,  the  higbeffi  sin  being  to  become  ft'ea  horn 
extunal  evils  end  from  Invud  rarea.  In  this  relig- 
ion (the  followers  of  which  are  called  Tao-m,  TmIsM) 
we  flnd  ■  belief  in  splrita  Laving  an  influence  over  the 
deatlnies  of  niaD.  AAei  death  the  materiikl  part  only 
of  man  betoagi  to  the  earth ;  the  higher  uid  lower 
spiritnal  \»nt  (Lmg  and  Hu-tn)  pass,  after  this  lifs, 
into  diffierent  spirits.  Each  place  has  ita  tutelar  spii^ 
lu ;  bad  ainiita  always  lead  man  into  evil,  bat  Ihej 
are  conflDed  to  the  earth.  Thia  religion  haa  a  partic- 
ular priesthood  (in  the  higher  degrees  of  which  celi- 
bacy is  enforced),  and  a  great  nnniber  of  temp)ea.  It 
was  oriirinallf  embraced  by  the  higher  and  richer  claaa- 
ea,  but  has  mnch  degenerated  of  late,  and  its  priests 
erthanjDggl) 
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to  10  atorlei  In  height,  each  itory  being  separated  trom 
the  next  by  a  cornice  projecling  In  imitation  of  a  Chi- 
nese roof,  and  from  each  angle  of  which  depend  dragon- 
heads and  Iwlla.  By  the  side  of  the  hsil  aie  the  cells 
of  the  bonis!,  and  accommodations  for  a  number  of 
animals.  Un  occbbIodi  of  great  ceremony,  inch  as  the 
feait  of  the  temple  of  Ti-m  (Heaven)  and  Te  (Earth), 
at  Fekin,  the  New  Year's  day  offering,  the  equinox, 
the  proceaeioDi  of  July  and  Angnet  in  honor  of  rain, 
the  hast  of  the  dead,  and  the  emperor's  plowing  (which 
is  also  considered  as  a  religiona  ceremony),  the  emper- 
or officiates  ai  high-priest.  Buddhism,  although  the 
religion  of  the  emperor,  is  not  the  religion  of  the  stale, 
and  ii  actually  only  tolerated,  like  the  Too~t*e.  Both 
systems  have  been  so  much  altered  by  the  inflnence 
of  the  doctrine  of  Confacins  that  the  three  religions 
can  morally  be  eonudered  as  but  one. 

Religion  (so  far  aa  professing  It  is  concerned)  Is  in 
China  confined  principally  to 
the  edncated  elasseti,  some- 
what like  science  in  other 
countries.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  live  on  without 
making  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  diSbrent  religions, 
and  pray  In  any  temple  with- 
out InquiiiDg  as  to  its  form 
of  worship.  Bat  the  only 
worship  which  really  seems 
to  carry  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people  with  it  is  the  iiU 
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of  certain  three  idols  found  in  temples  belonging  to 

the  Tanist  religion  and  worshipped  by  Tsoist  priests. 
The  images  are  seated  side  bv  side.  One  of  them,  as 
some  explain,  represents  LO-chU,  or  the  <  O'J  S19,'  the 
foander  of  that  religion.  Others  explain  that  the  three 
inia;;es  refer  to  three  diiferent  incarnations  of  l.d-chQ. 
There  is  very  little  known  among  the 
commoil  people  about  these  divinities,  and 
they  are  very  seldom  worshipped  by  them. 
Tauist  priests  of  iioth  classes  universally 
worship  the  Three  Pare  Ones"  (Doollttle, 
Sonat  Life  nfihe  ChmiK,  i,  24B). 

4.  BuddAa.— The  third  religion  of  China 
is  Ihst  of  Fo,  or  Bvddka,  iatroduced  from 
Indiaalxmt  the  year  A.D.  66,  which,  how- 
ever, became  commingled  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Chinese  religion  and  with 
tbemaxitnaofConfucius.  Withlhegreat 
majority  of  the  people  ft  has  sunk  into  a 
coarse  idolatiy.  The  Dalai  Lama  is  In 
China  replaced  by  the  SoiniteAMti-Kr-de- 
Kt  as  the  spiritual  head.  Tbe  jirvj/i  are 
called  bonies  (Chinese  Smg  or  Ho-Amg), 
and  number  more  than  one  million.  The 
lower  orders  of  priests  are  ignorant,  live 

higher  orders  (Tii-Ao-sAiwij)  are  educated, 
and  obliged  to  study  their  religious  books. 
There  are  also  female  bonies,  living  in 
coovenls  like  the  Romanist  nnns.  The 
ttmplti  are  either  mere  chapels,  or  else 
large  editices  surrounded  by  columns,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  a  hall  (Hi^)  contain- 
ing the  image  of  the  god.  The  larger  tem- 
ples are  merely  a  reunion  of  several  small- 
er ones,  having  in  the  comers  pavilions 
two  stories  high,  in  which  the  image  of 
the  god  is  kept,  and  which  are  surmount. 
ed  by  pyramidal  octagonal  lowen  (Too)  7 


"The  hall  of  at 
found  in  the  house  of  almost 
every  member  of  the  family, 
but  always  in  that  of  the  eld- 
est son.  In  rich  familiea  <t 
ia  a  separate  building,  in 
Other*  a  tomu  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  in  many 
■  mere  shelf  or  abrlne.  The  UbleC  consists  of  a  board 
called  dhn  chi,  i.  e.  house  of  the  spirit,  sbont  twelve 
Inches  long  and  three  wide,  placed  upright  in  a  block. 
and  having  Uie  name,  quality  and  date  of  birth  and 
death  carved  in  the  wood.    A  receptacle  la  often  cut 
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In  tbe  back,  containing  pieces  of  paper  bearing  the 
names  of  the  higher  ancestors,  or  other  members  of 
the  family.  Incense  and  papers  are  daily  burned  be- 
fore them,  accompanied  by  a  bow  or  act  of  homage, 
farming,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  family  prayer.  The  tablets 
are  ranged  in  clironological  order,  those  of  the  same 
generation  being  placed  in  a  line.  When  the  hall  is 
large  and  the  family  rich,  no  pains  are  spared  to  adorn 
it  with  banners  and  insignia  of  wealth  and  rank ;  and 
on  festival  days  it  serves  as  a  convenient  place  for 
friends  to  meet,  or,  indeed,  for  any  extraordinary  fkm- 
ily  occasion.  A  person  residing  near  Macao  spent 
about  (1500  in  the  erection  of  a  hall,  and  on  the  dedi- 
cation day  the  female  members  of  the  family  assem- 
bled with  his  sons  and  descendants  to  assist  in  the 
ceremonies.  The  portraits  of  the  deceased  are  also 
suspended  in  the  Imll,  but  effigries  or  images  are  not 
now  made. 

'*  In  the  first  part  of  April,  during  the  term  called 
Uing-mM^^  a  general  worship  of  ancestors,  called  pai 
shan,  or  *  worshipping  at  tbe  hills,'  is  observed.  The 
whole  population,  men,  women,  and  childrsn,  repair 
to  their  family  tombs,  carrying  a  tray  containing  the 
sacrifice,  and  libations  for  offering,  and  the  candles, 
paper,  and  incense  for  burning,  and  there  go  through 
a  variety  of  ceremonies  and  prayers.  The  grave  is 
also  carefully  repaired  and  swept,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  service  three  pieces  of  turf  are  placed  at  the  t>ack 
and  front  of  the  grave,  to  retain  long  strips  of  red  and 
white  paper ;  this  indicates  that  the  accustomed  rites 
have  been  performed,  and  these  fugitive  testimonials 
remain  fluttering  in  the  wind  long  enough  to  announce 
it  to  all  the  firiends,  for  when  a  grave  has  been  neglect- 
ed three  years  it  is  sometimes  dug  over  and  the  land 
resold"  (Williams,  Middle  Kingdom,  ii,  268,  269). 

Aside  from  the  three  above-named  religions,  there 
has  lately  appeared  another^  the  Tai^pinff,  whidi  is  a 
mixture  of  the  ancient  religion  with  some  fragments 
cf  Christian  doctrine  made  known  by  the  missionaries. 
This  religion  is  purely  theocratic,  partly  on  the  model 
of  the  O.  T.  It  holds  that  its  God  is  the  only  true  one ; 
that  he  came  to  earth  and  spoke  to  his  children,  telling 
them  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  The  leader  of 
the  movement,  Hung-Siu  Tsuen,  or,  as  he  styles  him- 
self, Tien-Wang  (king  of  Heaven),  was  &  native  of  an 
insignificant  village  SO  miles  from  Canton,  and  was 
bom  in  1818.  His  parents  were  too  poor  to  give  him 
the  education  required  for  competing  successfully  at 
tbe  state  examinations.  From  his  19th  year  he  re- 
paired annually  for  half  a  dozen  years  to  Canton  to 
these  examinations^  but  each  time  failed  of  success. 
At  one  of  these  visits,  an  American  missionary',  Rev. 
I.  J.  Roberts,  gave  him  a  package  of  tracts  in  Chinese. 
He  did  not  read  them  until  five  years  later,  after  his 
recovery  from  a  severe  illness,  during  which  he  had 
seen  visions  and  uttered  inflated  rhapsodies  in  regard 
to  his  future.  He  now  found  in  these  tracts  the  key 
to  the  visions ;  he  abandoned  the  belief  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Confucius,  adopted  views  which  were  a  mix- 
ture of  ancient  Chinese  and  of  Christian  doctrinefi, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  to  make  converts 
for  his  views.  In  1840  he  had  made  a  number  of  con- 
verts, who  were  called  God-worshippers.  Not  long 
after,  in  a  single  district,  the  numl>er  of  his  follow- 
ers was  reported  to  exceed  2000.  Attacks  on  some 
Buddhist  temples  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
state  authorities,  and  for  several  3'ears  he  again  led 
a  retired  life,  though  he  seems  to  have  remained  in 
constant  communication  with  his  followers.  A  great 
change  in  his  views  took  place  in  1850.  A  rebellion 
had  sprung  up  in  the  province  of  Canton,  and  the  reb- 
els, when  pressed'by  the  government  troops,  endeavor- 
ed to  enlist  the  influence  of  the  God-worshippers  in 
protecting  them.  The  authorities  sought  to  arrest  Siu- 
Tsuen  as  their  leader,  when  he,  calling  together  his 
followers,  seized  a  market-town,  and  thu9,  in  Decem- 
l)6r,  1850^  the  Tal-ping  (great  peace)  rebellion  assumed 


more  formidable  dimensions.  Siu-Tsoen  gave  to  sevw 
end  of  his  most  prominent  adherents  the  title  Wang 
(king),  and  began  to  issue  politico-religious  proclama- 
tions. He  assumed  the  title  Tien-Wang  (king  of 
Heaven),  and  began  to  claim  divine  honors.  At  first 
he  declarad  himself  the  brother  and  equal  of  Christ,  and 
required  the  same  homage ;  but  subsequently  he  group- 
ed in  his  manifestoes  God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ, 
himself^  and  his  son,  whom  he  styles  the  Junior  Lord, 
as  tbe  coequal  rulers  of  the  universe.  At  one  time  he 
conferred  the  title  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity 
upon  Tung-Wang,  the  most  blood-thirsty  of  the  subor- 
dinate kings ;  but  later  this  title  was  again  withdrawn, 
and  no  other  divine  personages  were  recognised  but 
those  already  mentioned.  He  profisssed  to  have  often 
visited  heaven,  and  declared  that  his  favorite  wife  (he 
was  ^ported  to  have  118)  had  also  been  permitted  to 
ascend  to  the  heavenly  regions.  The  rebellion  made 
rapid  progress,  and  in  1853  Nanking  was  captured, 
and  made  the  capital  of  the  insurrectionaiy  govern- 
ment. The  inhabitants  of  Nanking  and  other  cap- 
tured towns  were  treated  with  extreme  severity,  which 
was  justified  by  Tien- Wang  by  reference  to  the  Old 
Testament.  The  people,  he  said,  were  idolaters,  whom 
it  was  his  right,  as  kipg  of  Heaven,  to  destroy.  The 
advance  of  the  rebels  was  not  arrested  until,  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  between  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment and  England  and  France,  the  two  latter  pow- 
ers deemed  it  their  interest  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Chinese  government  (1862).  From  that  time  tbe  pow- 
er  of  the  Tai«pings  steadily  declined,  until,  on  the  19th 
of  July,  their  capital,  Nanking,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Imperialists.  The  head  of  the  sect,  Tien-Wang, 
burned  himself  in  his  palace  with  all  his  wives.  Thus 
the  Tai-pings  lost  their  centre  and  nearly  all  their  lead- 
ers, and  ceased  to  be  formidable,  but  the  rebellion  still 
continued  in  May,  1867.  For  several  years,  however, 
the  political  character  of  the  movement  had  altogether 
overshadowed  the  religious.  See  Annual  Americcm 
Cydopctdia  for  1862,  s.  v.  Tai-ping  Rebellion ;  for  1863, 
1864, 1865,  and  1866,  s.  v.  China;  Die  Gegmwart  (vol. 
viii,  Leipzig,  1852) ;  Untere  Zeit  (vol.  i,  Leipzig,  1856; 
vol.  viii,  Leipzig,  1864). 

II.  ChrigtianUy  in  China. — ^Amobius  (Sd  cent.)  men- 
tions the  Ceres,  who  are  generally  held  to  have  been 
Christians.  It  is  certain  that  the  Nestorians  (q.  v.)  had 
flourishing  missions,  which  began  in  the  7tb  century 
(see  below).  The  missions  of  the  Roman  Church  com- 
menced in  the  13th,  the  Protestant  missions  in  the  18th 
century  (see  below).  In  1586  Macao  was  ceded  to  the 
Portuguese,  under  whose  dominion  it  has  since  remain- 
ed. In  1842  the  English  secured  the  island  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  at  the  same  time  five  cities  (Canton,  Fuh- 
chau,  Ningpo,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai)  were  declared  tree 
ports.  In  1844  France  made  a  treaty  with  China,  in 
which  China  promised  toleration  of  Christianity  in  the 
five  cities.  In  1858,  after  a  two  years'  war  with  Eng- 
land and  China,  treaties  were  made  with  France,  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  and  Russia,  in  each  of  which 
toleration  of  Christianity  throughout  the  empire  was 
stipulated.  The  perfidy  of  the  Chinese  government, 
which  tried  to  evade  the  execution  of  the  treaties,  led 
to  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  1859  and  1860.  It  ended 
with  a  ratification  of  treaties  with  England  and  France 
on  the  24th  and  25th  of  October,  1860.  These  treaties 
not  only  grant  toleration  to  the  professon  of  Christian- 
ity, but  expressly  acknowledge  that  the  principles  and 
practices  of  Christianity  tend  to  benefit  mankind.  Per- 
mission was  also  given  to  preach  and  travel  in  the  in- 
terior, provided  that  the  missionary  be  famished  with 
a  passport.  The  stipulations  of  the  four  treaties  were 
as  follows  (see  Schem,  Ecdes,  Year-book  for  1860,  p. 
222  sq.) : 

American  Treaty,  Article  29.  "The  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  professed  by  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  recognised  as  teaching 
men  to  do  good,  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  have 
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others  to  do  to  them.  Hereafter,  thoee  who  quietly 
profess  and  teach  these  doctrines  shall  not  be  harassed 
or  persecuted  on  account  of  their  faith.  Any  person, 
either  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  convert, 
who,  according  to  these  tenets,  peaceably  teaches  and 
practises  the  principles  of  Christianity,  shall  in  no  case 
be  interfered  with  or  molested." 

EngHek  Treaty,  ArUele  8.  ''The  Christian  religion, 
as  professed  by  Protestants  or  Boman  Catholics,  in- 
cnlcates  the  practice  of  yirtne,  and  teaches  man  to  do 
as  he  wonld  be  done  by.  Persons  teaching  it  or  pro- 
fessing it,  therefore,  shall  alilce  be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Chinese  authorities ;  nor  shall  any  such, 
peaceably  pursuing  their  calling  and  not  offending 
against  the  laws,  be  persecuted  or  interfered  with." 

French  Treaty,  Article  13.  '*  The  Christian  religion 
baring  for  its  essential  object  to  lead  men  to  virtue, 
the  members  of  all  Christian  bodies  (communions) 
shall  enjoy  full  security  for  their  persons,  their  prop- 
erty, and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religions  worship ; 
and  entire  protection  shall  be  given  to  missionaries 
who  peacefully  enter  the  country,  furnished  with  pass- 
ports such  as  are  described  in  Article  8.  No  obstacle 
shall  be  interposed  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  the 
recognised  right  of  any  person  in  China  to  embrace 
Christianity  if  he  pleases,  and  to  obey  its  requirements, 
without  being  subject,  on  that  account,  to  any  penalty. 
Whatever  has  been  heretofore  written,  proclaimed,  or 
published  in  China,  by  order'  of  government,  against 
the  Christian  foith,  is  wholly  abrogated  and  nullified 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire." 

Ruggian  Treaty,  Article  8.  *'  The  Chinese  govern- 
ment, recognising  the  truth  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  promote  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
good  order  among  mankind,  promises  not  to  persecute 
its  subjects  who  may  wish  to  follow  the  requirements 
of  this  faith ;  but  they  shall  enjoy  the  same  protection 
which  is  granted  to  tiiose  who  profess  other  forms  of 
religion  tolerated  in  the  empire. 

'*  The  Chinese  government,  believing  that  Christian 
missionaries  are  good  men,  who  seek  no  material  ad- 
vantages for  themselves,  hereby  permits  them  to  prop- 
agate the  doctrines  of  Christianity  among  its  subjects, 
and  allows  them  to  pass  everywhere  in  the  country. 
A  fixed  number  of  missionaries  passing  through  the 
cities  or  open  ports  shall  be  famished  with  passports, 
signed  by  the  Russian  authorities." 

In  March,  1861,  the  ambassadors  of  England  and 
France,  and  in  July,  1861,  the  ambassador  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  took  up  their  permanent  abode  at  Pekin,  and 
this  city  became  at  once  a  centre  for  the  missionary 
operations  of  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Since  that  time  the  free  propagation  of  ClmstianitT 
has  not  been  again  interrupted.  After  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Hien-Fung  (Aug.  22, 1861),  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  which,  in  the  name  of  the  minor 
emperor  Ki-Tsiang,  was  conducted  by  Prince  Rung, 
became  still  more  favorable  to  the  free  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Christian  nations.  Commercial  trea- 
ties were  concluded  with  almost  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  thus,  on  Sept.  1, 1861,  with  Prussia  and  the  Ger^ 
man  ZoUverein  (ratified  1863) ;  in  1862,  with  Spain, 
Belgium  (Aug.  8),  and  Portugal  (Aug.  13);  in  1863, 
with  Denmark  (July  10).  Besides  tlie  ambassadors 
of  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  those  of 
Russia  and  Spain  took  up  their  residence  at  Pekin, 
while  a  Portuguese  minister  was  appointed  at  Macao 
and  a  Prussian  at  Shanghai. 

1.  Nettorian  Mistioru. — The  Nestorian  patriarchs  are 
said  to  have  sent  missionaries  to  China  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury. Between  A.D.  636  and  781,  seventy  Nestorian 
missionaries,  among  whom  Olopun  (arrived  in  696)  was 
distinguished,  labored  in  China,  llie  history  of  the 
Nestorian  missions  is  given  in  an  inscription,  discover- 
ed in  1625  by  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Si-anfu.  Its  genu- 
ineness, long  doubted,  has  been  recently  defended  by 
Abel  Rcmusat  and  others.     In  714  the  patriarch  Sali- 


bazacha  is  reported  to  have  sent  a  metropolitan  to  Chi»- 
na.  Timotheus,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  Nes- 
torian patriarch  upwards  of  forty  years,  was  zealously 
devoted  to  Christian  missions.  During  his  patriarch- 
ate, Subchaljnne,  a  learned  monk  fix>qi  the  convent  of 
Beth-oben,  after  having  been  ordained  bishop,  pene- 
trated China,  and  there  extensively  preached  tiie  Gos- 
pel. He  was  soon  followed  by  others.  In  the  9th 
centory  Christians  were  found  in  Southern  China  by 
two  Arabian  travellers,  and  in  877  many  Christians, 
coi^ointiy  with  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Persians, 
were  massacred  in  Canton  by  one  Baichu,  who  had  re- 
volted frota  the  emperor.  In  845,  Wutsung  is  report- 
ed to  have  ordered  8000  priests  from  Ta-tsin  to  retire  to 
private  lifel  Marco  Polo,  the  distinguished  traveller 
of  the  18th  century,  who  spent  more  than  twenty  years 
in  China,  for  a  time  holding  a  high  office,  speaks  of  his 
meeting  with  Chinese  Christians.  Rubmqnis,  in  1250, 
tells  of  fifteen  citieiB  where  there  were  Nestorians ;  and 
the  author  of  the  VEstai  du  gran  Caan  (1330)  reports 
80,000  Nestorians  in  China.  The  Nestorian  missions 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  or  nearly  extirpated  simul- 
taneously with  the  expuldon  of  the  Monguls  in  13G9  by 
the  Ming  dynasty.  At  present  no  Nestorian  churches 
are  known  to  exist  in  China,  and  no  Nestorian  trans- 
lation  of  the  Bible  is  known  to  exist  (Newcomb,  C^eUh- 
piBdia  o/Mimcnt,  p.  262).     See  Nestorians. 

2.  Roman  Catholic  Mi»sions,~(l.)  The  first  period 
in  the  history  of  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  China 
was  introduced  by  the  labors  of  Johannes  de  Monte 
Corvino,  who  entered  India  in  1291,  and  after  meeting 
with  great  opposition,  not  only  from  the  pagans,  but 
also  from  the  Nestorians,  was  so  successful  in  his  la- 
bors that  in  1305  he  had  baptized  6000  converts.  His 
labors  were  confined  principally  to  the  Tartars,  whose 
language  he  had  learned,  and  into  which  he  translated 
the  N.  T.  and  the  Psalms.  In  1805  Pope  Clement  V 
constituted  him  archbishop  of  Pekin,  and  sent  seven 
sufiragan  bishops  (Franciscans)  to  his  assistance.  He 
died  in  1380.  Another  archbishop  of  Pekin  was  ap- 
pointed in  1336,  and  26  additional  laborers  joined  the 
mission.  In  1869  the  Ming  dynasty  came  into  power, 
and  seems  to  have  crushed  out  Christianity  altogether, 
both  Roman  and  Nestorian. 

(2.)  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  in  the 
years  1556, 1575,  and  1579,  by  Dominicans,  Francis- 
cans, and  Augustines,  to  re-establish  missions  in  China, 
but  it  was  left  for  the  Jesuits  finally  to  accomplish  it. 
Matteo  Ricci  led  the  way.  He  reached  Macao  in  1581, 
and  by  persevering  efforts  made  his  way  to  Pekin, 
and  into  the  good  graces  of  the  reigning  emperor. 
Several  high  mandarins  were  converted  through  his 
eflforts,  chief  among  whom  was  Sieu,  an  ofiicer  of  the 
highest  rank  and  of  great  personal  influence.  Ricci 
died  in  1610  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity.  In  1628  Adam  Schaal,  a 
German  Jesuit,  arrived,  and  through  the  influence  of 
Sieu  was  favorably  received  by  the  emperor.  His 
great  talents  and  extensive  acquirements  caused  him 
to  be  ranked  among  the  first  men  of  the  empire.  In 
1631  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  entered  China, 
but  their  success  was  not  very  great.  The  cause  of 
Christianity  sufiTered  a  great  loss  in  1682  in  the  death 
of  Sieu.  In  1644  the  Tartars  completed  the  conquest 
of  China,  and  with  the  Ming  d3niasty  the  Christian  mis- 
sions almost  expired.  Schaal,  however,  by  his  genius 
and  learning,  rose  into  favor  with  the  new  dynasty,  and 
by  his  influence  obtained  permission  for  14  other  mis- 
sionaries to  enter  the  country,  among  whom  was  the  cel- 
ebrated Ferdinand  Verbcest.  The  patron  of  Schaal  died 
in  1662,  and  the  minor,  Kanghi,  ascended  the  throne. 
The  Jesuit  star  remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  zenith, 
but  Schaal  was  soon  thrown  into  prison,  and  sentenced 
"to  be  cut  into  a  thousand  pieces."  This  decree  was 
not  executed ;  Schaal  died  in  1669,  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age.  Another  missionary  died  in  prison,  and  sev- 
eral Franciscans  and  21  Jesuits  were  banished  to  Can- 
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ton.  Verbeest  became  a  favorite  of  the  emperor  Kan- 
ghi  after  he  had  dismissed  the  regents  and  assumed 
supreme  control.  Satisfied  of  the  great  abilities  of 
Verbeest,  Kanghi  commanded  him  to  correct  the  cal- 
endar, which  he  did  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  em- 
peror. '  He  was  appointed  president  of  the  Astronom- 
ical Tribunal.  He  cast  many  cannon,  and  in  other 
ways  rendered  himself  serviceable  to  government. 

(3.)  For  some  time  after  this  the  missions  prospered. 
In  1703  they  numbered  100  churches  and  100,000  con- 
verts in  the  province  of*  Nankin  alone.  But  in  1784, 
not  only  the  Jesuits,  but  all  Roman  missionaries,  were 
expelled.  Yet  many  congregations  sunnved  under 
protracted  persecutions.  Native  priests  were  trained 
both  in  seminaries  in  China  and  in  Europe  (in  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome  and  in  a  Chinese  seminary  at  Na- 
ples), and  many  European  missionaries  were  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior.  Not  a  few  were  put  to 
death,  but  the  missions  survived.  '  Since  the  treaties 
of  1859,  which  promise  liberty  of  worship  for  both  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Protestants,  great  preparations  have 
been  made  for  extending  the  Romanist  missions.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  China  was  divided  into  20  Vi- 
cariates Apostolic,  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of 
China  amounted,  according  to  the  UhiverSj  to  about 
300,000.  Other  Roman  Catholic  writers  claim  a  much 
higher  number,  e.  g.  Hue,  who  estimates  it  at  700,000. 

Since  the  treaty  with  France  in  1868,  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  claim  to  have  received  large 
accessions  to  their  congregations,  and  to  have  a  total 
membership  in  their  Church  of  about  one  million. 
The  number  of  missionaries,  especially  French,  who 
have  since  been  sent  to  China,  is  considerable.  On 
January  1, 1867,  a  new  cathedral  was  consecrated  at 
Pekin,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  of  the  cap- 
ital. A  bloody  persecution  of  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries took  place  in  1866  in  one  of  the  dependencies 
of  China,  Corea.     See  Corea. 

According  to  the  **  Roman  Almanac"  for  1859  (iVo^ 
tie  per  VAnno  1859),  there  were  in  China  22  Vicariates 
Apostolic  and  3  Prefectures  Apostolic,  viz. :  1.  Shen- 
si,  Franciscans;  2.  Shan-si,  Franciscans;  8.  Hu-pei, 
Franciscans;  4.  Hu-nan,  Franciscans;  5.  Sn-tchuen 
(North-eastern),  Foreign  Missionary  Seminary  of  Par- 
is; 6.  Su-tchuen  (South-eastern),  Foreign  Missionary 
Seminary  of  Paris;  7.  Kouei-Kou;  8.  Lassa;  9.  Ko- 
Konor ;  10.  Yu-nan,  Foreign  Missionary  Seminary  of 
Parts ;  11.  Fokeen,  Spanish  Dominicans ;  12.  Nankin, 
Jesuits ;  13.  Pekin  (Northern),  lAzarists ;  14.  Pekin 
(South-western),  Lazarists ;  15.  Pekin  (Eastern),  Jes- 
uits; 16.  Tcheh-Kiang,  Lazarists;  17.  Kiang-si,  Laz- 
arists ;  18.  Leao-tung,  Foreign  Missionar}'  Society  of 
Paris ;  19.  Tartar  Mongolia,  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety of  Paris;  20.  Shan-toong,  Franciscans ;  21.  Honan, 
Lazarists ;  22.  Corea,  Foreign  Missionary  Seminary  of 
Paris.  The  8  Prefectures  are  as  follows:  1.  Hong 
Kong,  Propaganda  of  Rome ;  2.  Kwang-tung,  Kwang- 
si,  and  Hainan,  Foreign  Missionary  Seminary  of  Par- 
b;  3.  Labuan.  The  missions  are  mostly  supported 
by  the  '<  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith," 
which  has  its  centre  in  France.  Special  attention  to 
Chinese  missions  is  also  paid  by  the  '*  Society  of  the 
Holy  Childhood  of  Jesus,"  a  children's  missionary  so- 
ciety for  buying  and  baptizing  those  children  who  by 
their  parents  have  been  destined  to  death,  and  giving 
to  them  a. Christian  education.  The  receipts  of  the 
society  amounted  in  1856  to  872,000  francs.  Up  to 
that  year  329,388  children  had  been  bought  and  bap- 
tized, of  whom  247,041  had  died  shortly  after  bap- 
tism. 

3.  Proiettctnt  Mtuions. — ^The  first  Protestant  mission 
was  undertaken  by  the  London  Missionarj'  Society, 
which  in  1807  sent  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison  to  Can- 
ton, principally  for  the  object  of  translating  the  holy 
Scriptures  into  Chinese.  He  was  appointed  (in  1808) 
translator  of  the  East  India  Company^s  factory,  with 
a  salary  which  rendered  him  indepen^nt  of  the  soci« 


ety*s  Aind.  In  1818  he  was  joined  by  the  zealous  and 
learned  Mr.  Milne.  The  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  completed  in  1814;  of  the  whole  Bible  in 
1818.  In  1814  the  first  Chinese  convert  was  baptized. 
A  valuable  assistant  the  missionaries  found  afterwards 
in  Leang-Afa  (baptized  by  Milne  in  1816),  who  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  author  of  several  valuable  tracts, 
and  by  hb  zeal  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  dis- 
tributing books  at  the  literaxy  examinations.  One  of 
the  books  dbtributed  on  tfais  occasion  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  and  was  the 
foundation  of  his  earliest  Christian  impressions.  The 
American  missions  commenced  in  1829,  when  the 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Society  sent  out  two  mis- 
sionaries, one  of  whom,  in  1830,  transferred  his  services 
to  the  American  Board  of  Commissionera  of  Foreign 
Mbsions,  which  from  that  time  has  had  a  mission  at 
Canton.  The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  sent  out, 
about  1880,  Mr.  GQtzlaff,  who  soon  became  perfectly 
master  of  the  language,  and  made  ftequent  journeys 
through  the  coast  countries  of  China.  He  was  espo- 
cUUy  active  in  circulating  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
received  with  great  eagerness.  In  1835  the  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  establbhed  a  mission  in 
Batavia,  which  in  1842  was  removed  to  Macao.  Dur- 
ing thb  fint  period  the  continual  hostility  of  the  Chi- 
nese compelled  the  English,  American,  and  German 
missionaries  to  restrict  their  labon  mostly  to  the  print- 
ing and  circulating  of  Christian  books.  -  Permanent 
settlements  were  only  made  at  Canton,  but  at  Malacca 
also  an  Anglo-Chinese  college  was  founded. 

The  peace  of  Nankin  in  1842,  the  cession  of  Hong 
Kong  to  the  Englbh,  and  the  opening  of  the  five  ports 
to  European  and  American  Christians,  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  missionaiy  zeal.  The  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety gave  instructions  to  their  Chinese  mbsionariea 
to  meet  in  Hong  Kong  to  consider  the  plan  for  future 
operations.  Agreeably  to  the  recommendations  of  thb 
meeting  (August,  1848),  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  in 
Malacca  was  changed  into  a  theological  seminary  for 
the  training  of  a  native  minbtry.  Also  the  printing 
apparatus  of  the  mission  was  transferred  from  Malacca 
to  Hong  Kong,  and  a  medical  establishment  opened  in 
connection  with  the  mbsion.  In  1848  Shanghai  was 
occupied,  and  in  1844,  Amoy.  The  American  Board 
stationed  mbsionaries  at  Amoy  in  1842,  and  at  Fuh- 
chau  in  1847.  The  American  Epbcopal  Board,  whose 
missionary'.  Dr.  Boone,  while  on  a  vbit  to  the  United 
States,  had  been  consecrated  missionary  bbhop,  fixed 
on  Shanghai  as  the  most  suitable  station.  Other  mis- 
sionary societies  hastened  to  occupy  the  interesting 
field.  The  operations  of  the  American  Baptist  Union 
commenced  in  1842;  those  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  (of  America)  and  of  the  (American)  Pres- 
byterian Board  in  1844;  those  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Socie^',  one  of  whose  mbsionaries.  Rev.  George 
Smith,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Victoria,  in  1849 ;  of 
the  General  Baptbt  Missionary  Society  (England)  in 
1845 ;  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1846 ; 
those  of  the  (American)  Seventh-day  Baptists  in  1847 ; 
those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  in 
1848;  those  of  the  Englbh  Wesleyans  and  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1850. 

"  The  first  Protestant  mission  at  Fuh-chau  was  estab- 
lbhed by  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
mbsioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  January',  1847.  The 
mbsion  has  averaged  three  or  four  families  since  its 
commencement.  In  April,  1856,  occurred  the  first  t>ap- 
tism  of  a  Chinaman  at  this  city  in  connection  with 
Protestant  missions.  In  May,  1857,  a  brick  church, 
called  the  "  Church  of  the  Saviour,"  built  on  the  main 
street  in  the  southern  suburbs,  and  about  one  mile 
from  the  Big  Bridge,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
God.  Its  first  native  church,  consisting  of  four  mem- 
bers, was  organized  in  October  of  the  same  year.  In 
May,  1863,  a  church  of  seven  members  was  formed  at 
Chang-loh,  dbtant  seventeen  miles  from  the  city.     In 
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June  of  the  same  jear  a  church  of  nine  membeiB  was 
organized  in  the  city  of  Fuh-chau,  having  been  dismiss- 
ed from  the  chnrch  in  the  saburbs  to  form  the  church 
in  the  city.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  this  mission's 
existence  only  one  was  baptized.  During  the  next 
five  years  twenty-two  members  were  received  into  the 
first  church  formed.  During  the  next  two  years  twen- 
^-three  persons  were  baptized.  Between  1853  and 
1858  a  small  boarding-school,  i.  e.  a  school  where  the 
pupils  were  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated  at  the  ex. 
pense  of  the  mission,  was  sustained  in  this  mission. 
Among  the  pupils  were  four  or  five  young  men,  who 
are  now  employed  as  native  helpers,  and  three  girls, 
all  of  whom  became  church  members,  and  two  of  whom 
are  wives  of  two  of  the  native  helpers.  There  are  at 
present  a  training-school  for  native  helpers,  and  a 
small  boardlng'«chool  for  boys,  and  a  small  boarding- 
school  for  girls  connected  with  the  mission.  It  em- 
ploys six  or  seven  native  helpers,  and  three  or  four 
country  stations  are  occupied  by  it.  Part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  mission  live  at  Ponasang,  not  far  from  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  and  part  live  in  the  city,  on  a 
hill  not  far  from  the  White  Pagoda,  in  houses  built 
and  owned  by  the  American  Board  (see  SkUistics  ofSo- 
cietiesj  below). 

**The  mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
established  in  the  fall  of  1847.  It  has  had  an  average 
number  of  four  or  five  families.  In  1857  it  baptized 
the  first  convert  in  connection  with  its  labors.  In  Au- 
gust, 1856,  a  brick  church,  called  the  *  Church  of  the 
True  God,*  the  first  substantial  church  building  erect- 
ed at  Fuh-chau  by  Protestant  missions,  was  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  located  near  Tating,  on 
the  main  street,  in  the  southern  suburbs,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  way  between  the  Big  Bridge  and  the  city. 
In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  another  briclc  church, 
located  on  the  hill  in  the  suburbs  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Min,  was  finished  and  dedicated,  called  the 
*  Church  of  Heavenly  Rest.*  In  the  fall  of  1864  this 
mission  erected  a  commodious  brick  church  on  East 
Street,  in  the  city.  Its  members  reside  principally  on 
the  hill  on  which  the  Chnrch  of  Heavenly  Best  is 
built.  One  family  lives  at  a  cottntry  station  ten  or 
twelve  miles  ftom  Fuh-chau.  This  mission  has  re- 
ceived great  and  signal  encouragement  in  several  coun- 
try villages  and  fkrming  districts,  as  well  as  in  the 


city  and  suburbs.  It  has  some  eight  or  ten  country 
stations,  which  are  more  or  less  regularly,  visited  by 
the  foreign  missionaries,  and  where  native  helpers  are 
appointed  to  preach  regularly.  It  has  a  flourishing 
boys'  boordmg-school,  and  a  flourishing  girls*  board- 
ing-school, and  a  printing-press.  At  the  close  of  1863 
there  were  twenty-six  probationary  members  of  its  na- 
tive churches,  and  ninety-nine  in  full  communion.  It 
employs  ten  or  twelve  native  helpers.  It  has  estab- 
lished a  system  of  regular  Quarterly  Meetings  and  an 
Annual  Conference  in  conformity  with  the  Discipline 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church'*  (Doolittle,  Social 
Life  of  the  CMnese^  N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1865, 
2  vols.  12mo).  '1  liere  were,  in  1864,  26  sUtions,  69 
missionaries,  5  churches,  24  chapels,  851  church  mem- 
bers ;  12  boarding-schools,  with  376  scholars ;  20  day- 
schools,  with  436  scholars  (see  Slaiitiict  of  Societies, 
below). 

According  to  the  "  Directory  of  Protestant  Missions 
in  China,"  issued  in  June,  1866,  from  the  press  of  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  at  Fuh-chau, 
the  statistics  of  Protestant  missions  were,  in  1866,  as 
follows : 

StatitUct  of  the  various  Stations. 
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Total  in  1866 :  ordained  missionaries,  97 ;  lay  mis- 
sionaries, 14;  missionary  ladies,  93;  whole  number 
of  missionaries,  204 ;  number  of  native  helpers,  206 ; 
number  of  members  received  in  1865, 282 ;  whole  num- 
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American  Board  of  Ckmnnisfdoner^  for  Fore^n  Missions  (Canton,  Fuh 
chau,  Tientsin,  PeMn,  Kalgan) 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  (Swatow,  Ningpo) 

American  Metliodist  Epbcopal  Chnrch  South  (Shanghiai) 

American  Methodist  Epbcopal  Mission  (Fuh-chau) 

American  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  (Shanghai^  Pekin) 

American  (O.  S.)  PresbTterian  Mission  (Canton,  Nlngpo^  Shanghai,) 
Chefoo,  Tungchau,  Pekin) / 

American  Reformed  Dutch  Mission  (Amoy) 

American  Southern  Baptist  Convention  (Canton,  Shangliai,  Tungchau) 

American  United  Presbyterian  Mission  (Canton) 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (Shanghai) 
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English  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  (Nlngpo) 

English  Wesleyan  Minion  (Onton.,  Klnklang,  Hankow) 

Hong  Kong  Diocesan  FemaJe  School  (Hong  Kong) 

London  Missionary  Society  (Canton,  Hong  Kong^  Amoy,  Shanghai,) 
Hankow,  Tientsin,  Pekin) ) 

National  IHble  Society  of  Scotland  (Pekin) 

Rhenish  Mlssionair  Society  (Hong  Kong) 

Society  for  promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East  (Hong  Kong) 

United  Presbyterian  Churdi  of  Scotland  (Ningpo) 
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ber  of  native  members,  8142.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable awakenings  that  is  known  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Protestantism  of  Cliina  took  place  in  1866,  in 
connection  with  the  out-stations  of  the  Tientsin  mis- 
sion of  the  English  New-Connection  Methodists,  espe- 
cially at  Lou-Leing,  where,  in  September,  45  persons 
were  admitted  to  baptism.  The  converts  added  to  the 
mission  churches  of  the  London  Society,  in  Shanghai, 
and  the  province  of  which  it  forms  the  capital,  num- 
bered, daring  the  year  1866, 189.  An  event  of  con- 
siderable importance  for  the  Protestant  missions  of 
China  is  the  establishment  of  a  monthly  religions  pa- 
per in  the  English  language  (the  Mittionary  Recorder) 
by  the  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Fuh-chau. 

4.  Greek  Misdone* — A  mission  of  the  Greek  Church 
was  established  by  the  Russians  in  Pekin  under  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  Its  object,  until  recently, 
was  limited  to  the  spiritual  care  of  a  colony  of  Russian 
subjects,  who  had  been  captured  on  the  Amoor  and  set- 
tled near  Pekin.  A  treaty  between  China  and  Russia 
authorized  the  Russian  government  to  keep  six  mis- 
sionaries at  Pekin,  changing  them  once  in  ten  3rears, 
with  the  right  of  having  a  few  studente  to  learn  the 
Chinese  and  Manchoo  language,  and  to  obtain  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  Chinese  affitirs.  A  letter  from  one 
of  the  American  missionaries  in  Pekin,  in  the  Boston 
MiseUmwy  Herald  (February,  1865),  states  that  *'the 
Russian  missionaries  in  Pehun  now  labor  devoutly  for 
the  Chinese  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  which  marks  a  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  that 
they  translate  and  use  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Their 
version  of  the  New  Testament  into  Chinese  is  now  in 
print  in  this  city  [Pekin].  They  have  obtained  also 
from  the  English  missionaries  the  version  of  the  Bible 
by  Messrs.  Swan  and  HaUybras,  and  published  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  the  use  of 
their  ministers  to  the  Mongolians,  and  the  versions  of 
the  New  Testement  published  by  the  same  society  for 
the  use  of  their  missions  in  Russian  Bianchuria."  In 
1866,  the  Pekin  mission  numbered  about  200  converted 
Chinese  and  Tarters.  See  Annual  American  Cydopce- 
diafor  1865,  s.  v.  China. 

IV.  Literature, — ^Pierer,  Umvertal-Zjexikon,  iv,  1-30 ; 
GUtzlaff  (missionary  in  China),  History  of  China  (Can- 
ton, 1833 ;  translated  into  German,  and  continued  by 
Neumann,  Stuttgardt,  1847) ;  Aheely  Residence  in  China 
(1830-33, 12mo) ;  Thornton,  History  of  China  (London, 
1844) ;  Geschichte  der  kathoUschen  Missionen  im  Kaiser- 
reiche  China  (Vienna,  1845) ;  Davis,  Description  of 
China  (London,  2  vols.  8vo);  Wittmann  (Rom.  Cath.), 
Die  HerrlichieU  der  Kirche  in  ihren  Missionen  j  Wil- 
liams, Middle  Kingdom  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1848,  8vo) ; 
Morrison,  View  of  China  (4to) ;  Annates  de  la  Propaga- 
tion de  la  Foi;  Annual  Rq>orts  of  the  Protestadt  Mis- 
sionary Societies  in  America  and  England j  Dean,  The 
China  Missions  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Newcomb,  Cyclopadia 
qf  Missions  \  Schem,  Ecclesiastical  Year-hook  for  1859, 
p.  139,  140,  220  sq. ;  Edkins,  The  Religious  Condition 
of  the  Chinese  (Lond.  1859,  8vo) ;  Milne,  Life  in  China 
(Lond.  1857,  8vo);  Hue,  Joumey  ihrough  the  Chinese 
Empire  (N.Y.,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1855,  2  vols. 
12mo);  Bush,  Fiw  Years  in  China  (Presbyt.  Board); 
Meadows,  The  Chinese  and  their  Rdtellims  (Lond.  1856, 
8vo) ;  Fortune,  Three  Years  in  China  (Lond.  1847, 8vo) ; 
Maclay,  Life  among  the  Chinese  (N.  Y.  1860,  12mo) ; 
Davis,  General  Description  of  China  (Lond.  1857,  8vo; 
N.  Y.  2  vols.l8mo);  DooYMe,  Social  Ltfe  of  the  Chi- 
nese (N.  Y.  1866,  Harper  &  Brothers,  2  vols.  12mo) ; 
Oliphant,  NarraHve  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission 
(Edinb.  1869;  N.  Y.  Harpers,  1860,  8vo);  Cobbold, 
Pictures  of  the  Chinese  by  themselves  (Lond.  1859,  8vo) ; 
Smith,  Consular  Cities  of  China  (N.  Y.  1850,  12mo); 
Dimon,  Early  Christianity  in  China  (New  Englander), 
Nov.  1853) ;  Whitney,  China  and  the  Chinese ;  China 
and  the  West  (New  Englander,  Feb.  1859,  and  Jan. 
1861).     See  Confucius  ;  CoRKA. 


Chln'nereth  (Heb.  Kinne'reth,  tn'n|3 ;  in  pause 
Kinna^reth  [Josh.],  Plt?|S;  Sept.X*vkptB  v.  r.  [in 
Deut]  Maxava(>iB')f  the  sing,  form  (Deut.  iii,  17 ; 
Josh,  six,  35)  of  a  town,  also  called  in  the  plur.  Chin* 

NEROTH  (Heb.  Kinneroth'j  ninSS,  1  Kings  xv,  20; 
Sept.Xcvipe:^;  A.  V.  "  Cinneroth  ;*'  or  Kinnaroth\ 
nilSS,  Josh,  xi,  2,  XivtpiitSi) ;  or  perhaps  the  latter 
form  designates  the  region  of  which  the  other  was  the 
metropolis.  A  similar  variety  appears  in  the  name 
of  the  adjoining  lake,  which  is  perhaps  intended  in 
some  of  the  above  passages.  The  town  was  a  fortified 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  between 
Rskkath  and  Adamah  (Josh,  xix,  85),  the  only  cer- 
tain refisrence  to  the  city  exclusively.  Whether  it 
gave  ite  name  to  or  received  it  from  the  lake,  which 
was  possibly  adjacent,  is  uncerUin.  Jerome  identifies 
Chennereth  {Onomcut.  s.  v.,  Eusebius  Xcvcpsd)  with  the 
later  ISberias,  This  may  have  been  from  some  tra- 
dition then  existing :  the  only  corroboration  which  we 
can  find  for  it  is  the  mention  in  Joshua  of  Hammath 
as  near  it,  which  was  possibly  the  Emmaus  (modem 
Hummam),  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  a  little  south  of 
Tiberias.  This  situation  of  Chinnereth  is  denied  by 
Reland  (Pcdast.  p.  161)  on  the  ground  that  Capernaum 
is  said  by  Matthew  (iv,  13)  to  have  been  on  the  very 
borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and  that  Zebulun 
was  to  the  south  of  Naphteli.  But  the  evangelist's 
expression  hardly  requires  this  strict  interpretetion. 
The  town,  or  the  lake,  appears  to  have  given  ita  name 
(slightly  altered)  to  a  district— **  all  Cinneroth"  (1 
Kings  XV,  20).     See  CimrsRETH. 

Sea  of  Chinnereth  (niJ33"DJ ;  Sept.  [»)]  ^a\ao- 
oa  Xei/ipf^,  Num.  xxiv,  11 ;  Josh'  xiii,  27)  or  Chin- 
NEROTH  (ninsiS,  Xivcpc^,  jQsh.  xli,  3),  the  inland  sea, 
which  is  most  familiarly  known  to  us  by  its  New-Test 
name  as  the  **Lake  of  Gennesareth,"  or  the  **  Sea  of 
Tiberias"  or  *'of  Galilee."  This  is  evident  from  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  as  being  at  the  end  of  Jor- 
dan, opposite  to  the  *'  Sea  of  the  Arabah,"  i.  e.  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  having  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  below  it,  etc  (Deut. 
iii,  17;  Josh.xi,  2;  xiii,  3.  In  the  two  former  of  Uiese 
passages  the  word  "sea"  is  perhaps  omitted).  The 
word  is  b}'  some  derived  fh>m  the  Heb.  ^^33,  Kiwmr' 
(Kivpvpay  ciihara)y  a  **harp,"  as  if  in  allusion  to  the 
oval  shape  of  the  lake.  But  it  is  possible  that  Cm- 
nereth  was  an  ancient  Canaanito  name  existing  long 
prior  to  the  Israelite  conquest,  and,  like  other  names, 
adopted  by  the  Israelites  into  their  language.  The 
subsequent  name  "  Gennesar"  was  derived  from  '*Cin- 
nereth"  by  a  change  of  letters  of  a  Idnd  frequent  in 
the  East. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Gennesareth. 

Chln^neroth  (Josh,  xi,  2;  xiii,  8).  See  Chin- 
nereth. 

Chintin.    See  Wheat. 

Chi'os  (Xioc,  according  to  some,  f^m  x^'cuv,  snow, 
with  which  its  mountains  are  perpetually  covered; 
according  to  others,  from  a  Syrian  word  for  maatiCy 
with  which  ite  foreste  alM}unded),  one  of  the  principal 
islands  of  the  Ionian  Archipelago,  mentioned  in  Acte 
XX,  15,  and  famous  as  one  of  the  reputed  birthplaces 
of  the  poet  Homer.  It  belonged  to  Ionia  (Mela,  ii,  7), 
and  lay  between  the  islands  Lesbos  and  Samos,  and 
distent  eight  miles  from  the  nearest  promontory  (Aren- 
num  Pr.)  of  Asia  Minor.  The  position  of  this  island 
in  reference  to  the  neighboring  islands  and  coasts  could 
hardly  be  better  described  than  in  the  deteiled  account 
of  the  apostle  Paul's  return  voyage  from  Troas  to  Cffi- 
sarea  (Acts  xx,  xxi).  Having  come  from  Assos  to 
Mitylene  in  Leslws  (xx,  14),  he  arrived  the  next  day 
over  against  Chios  (ver.  15),  the  next  day  at  Samos, 
and  tarried  at  Trogyllium  (ib,);  and  the  following 
day  at  Miletus  (ib,) ;  thence  he  went  by  Cos  and 
Rhodes  to  Patera  (xx,  1).     See  Mitylene  ;  Samos. 
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In  theaccaiiDtafHeiod'iTDyigetojdDthTeiu  Agrtii- 

pa  in  the  Black  Su,  vs  urs  told  (Josephua,  Atil.  xvi, 
2,  2)  that,  >n«r  pasBing  bj  Rhodea  and  Cot,  be  iraa 
deUUned  soms  time  bj-  north  irinds  aC  Chloa,  uid  aailed 
on  to  Uitylene  when  the  winds  b«cuD«  more  favon- 
ble.  It  appears  that  during  this  ataj  at  CtaioB  Herod 
gave  Tei7  liberal  ■nmitowardithe  restoration  of  some 
public  worka  vhich  had  snared  in  the  Uithridatlc 
war.  Tliis  island  does  not  appear  to  hare  any  other 
asBOcialion  with  the  Jaws,  nor  ii  it  specially  mentioDed 
in  connection  with  the  flist  apread  of  ChrlBlianity  by 
the  apoetiea.  When  Panl  was  there,  on  the  occaaloii 
reftnvd  to,  he  did  not  land,  bnt  onlj'  puaed  the  utgbt 
at  anchor  (Conybeare  and  Howaon,  SI.  Paul,  il,  ill). 
At  that  time  Cbioa  erijayed  the  privilege  of  tresdam 
(Plin.  V,  SS ;  comp.  xvi,  6),  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it 
aver  was  politically  a  part  o(  the  Roman  proconaular 
Asia.  No  record  exists  of  its  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity in  apostolic  timea ;  hot  after  the  lapse  of  ages 
we  read  of  a  bishop  of  Chk«,  ahowing  that  the  Gospel 
had  obtained  a  footing  on  the  shores.  Ita  length  ie 
about  S2  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  voriea  from  8  to  18 
(having  a  periphery  gf  900  stadia,  Strabo,  xiv,  645,  or 
120  Italian  miles,  Toomerort,  Vog.  ii,  S4).  Ita  outline 
is  moantalnons  and  bold,  and  it  has  always  been  cele- 
brated tor  its  beaoty  and  ft^itfolness  (Arvieni.Fiy. 
tI,  IGD ;  Schubert,  Rat.  I,  114).  It  la  very  fertile  In 
cotton,  sillc,  and  fruit,  and  was  anciently  celebrated  for 
its  wine  (Pliny,  liv,  3 ;  ivii,  94,22;  Strabo,  xiv,  687  ; 
Horace,  Od.  iii,  19,  6 ;  Virg.  Eel.  v,  7 ;  Athen.  iv,  167 ; 
i,  32)  and  mastic  (Pliny,  xii,  S6 ;  xxiv,  74 ;  Dioscor.  1, 
EK)).  The  principal  town  was  also  cslled  Chios,  and 
had  the  advantaifa  of  ■  good  harbot  (Strabo,  xiv,  p. 
645).  The  island  is  now  called  by  the  Greeks  Khio, 
and  by  the  Itallana  Sao  (Hamilton,  SetaTchtt,  il,  B ; 
Thevenot,  7>web,  1, 98 ;  Chandler,  Jm  Jfinor,  c.  ISj 
Clarke,  Trav.  iii,  iS6\  Sonninl,  Trm.  c.  87;  Olivier, 
Tny.  il,  103).  The  wholesale  massacre  and  enslaTe- 
tnent  of  the  inhabitants  bv  the  Tnrks  In  1822  forms 
one  of  the  most  ahocklng  Incidents  of  the  Greek  war 
of  Independence  (llughes,  Tract  dh  Gr.  RrmluHoa, 
Lend.  1822).  Sea  also  Halts  Bmn,  Gtoffrapig,  ii,  86 
•q. ;  Mannert,  GKgr.  VI,  lU,  S2S  sq. ;  Hsssel,  Erti- 
£MrV.  xlil,  161  sq. ;  CelUril  JVo^.  ii,  19 ;  Smith's  Z)i'c(. 
o/Clam.  Gtogr.  s.  v. ;  M'Cnlloch's  Gtatttttr,  a.  t.  Scio. 
See  AaiA  Minoa. 


Coin  of  Oilai. 

Chislea  (Heb.  Kit!rv',  1^03,  according  to  some, 
than  Arabic,  I.  q.  Ittharpic;  according  to  others  [Ben- 
fey,  Mimaimamem,  Berl.  18.16],  of  Persic  origin ;  and 
as  It  appears  on  the  Fslmyrene  Inscription  [ed.  Swin- 
ton,  Philc*.  Thnuactiau,  :xlvlii,  tab.  2S]  in  the  Ibrm 
iliDS,  i.  0.  Kiilul,  it  probably  represanls  the  name  of 
the  third  of  the  Amshaspands  or  celestial  genii  [Boor- 
nouf,C(iniranU<iire  nr  h  Tama,  Pl  146, 151, 174]  ;  Sept. 
XniTEXt£,  Anglicized  "  Caslea"  in  I  Mace,  i,  &4 1  iv,  69 ; 
Chaldee  V^'O'S,  Targ.  on  Eccl.  xl,  8;  Josephoa  \aa- 
'  i.tv  or  XnirXiji,  AiU.  iii,  6,  4 ,-  7, 6),  the  name  adopted 
from  the  Babykmlana,  after  the  Captivity,  by  the  Jews 
fbrthe  third  civil  or  ninth  ecclesiasticBl  montii  (Keh. 
i,  1;  Zech.  vlii'l),  corresponding  to  the  Macedonian 
dopth  J/vttnu  ('ATiXXoiac;  see  Spanheim  in  Hsver- 
camp'a  Joiephat,  H,  107),  and  answering  mainly  to  the 
moon  of  November.  See  Month.  The  following 
were  the  days  specially  memorable  for  religious  exer- 
cises: On  the  Sd,  a  feaat  in  memory  of  the  idola  which 
the  AsmonaianB  cast  ont  of  the  Temple ;  on  the  7tb, 
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a  bst  institnted  beeanse  king  Jshoiskim  burned  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  which  Baruch  had  written  (Jer. 
xxxvl,  28).  Scaliger  believes  that  it  was  institnted  on 
account  of  Zedekiah's  having  his  eves  pnt  out,  after 
his  children  had  been  slain  tn  hia  sight.  This  hst  Prl- 
deaux  places  on  the  i9th  of  the  month ;  but  Cslmet, 
with  the  modem  Jews,  makes  it  the  6th,  and  places  on 
the  7th  a  faatirat  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great,  the  son  of  Antipaler.  There  is  also  aome  dia- 
puts  whether  this  fast  was  not  observed  on  the  28th  of 
the  month.  It  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  earlier 
day  that  the  other  would  ikll  In  the  middio  of  the  eight 
days'  Festival  of  the  Dedication. 

On  the  Sfith,  the  Ckamca,  or  fkast  of  Dedication  (q. 
v.),  so  callsd  (John  i,  22),  and  kept  as  a  minor  ftstj- 
■ni  In  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar 
after  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  from  the  pollution 
of  Antlochna  by  Jndas  Maccabeus,  by  whom  it  was 
ordered  to  be  observed  (1  Mace,  iv,  69).  This  feast 
lasted  eight  days.  A  prayer  tot  the  world  in  genenl 
is  otf>ired  up  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  feaat.  In  this 
month  the  winter  prayer  for  nJn  commences ;  the  pre- 
cise day  ia  sixty  dsys  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  by 
the  calculations  of  Rab  Samuel,  which  varies  fhim  the 
2d  to  the  6Ih,  but  ia  generally  on  the  4th  of  December. 
See  Calerdab. 

Chla'lon  (Heb.  Kitton',  ',iVss,  amfidnets  SepL 
'Kaa\iiir\  the  father  of  Elidad,  which  latter  was  one 
of  the  prinoes  of  Benjamin,  selected  on  the  port  of  that 
tribe  by  Jehovah  to  divide  Canaan  (Num.  ixxiv,  21). 
B.C.  ante  IGIS. 

Chlslotll-ttl'bor  (Hebrew  KidoA'  Tabor',  nliDS 
-iZV},JbmkM  ofTubor;  Sept.  XHOaAhi33a/?ulp  t.' X. 
\aai\uSaia  and  Ti.aaa\aiS-^aaiif,  Vulg.  CritletlUlia- 
iDr),a  place  to  the  "  border"  (b43f),  of  which  the  "  bor- 
der" (9^31)  of  Zebulon  extended'  eastward  from  Sarid 
on  the  southern  boundary  (Josh,  xix,  12),  apparently 
outside  its  territory,  at  the  veatem  foot  of  II  I.  Taliot. 
See  Tbibb.  It  is  probably  the  same  elsewliere  called 
simply  CHBa<TLiJ)TH  (Josh,  xix,  IB)  snd  Tabor  (1 
Chnin.  vl,  T),  and  seema  to  be  identical  with  the  CIttt- 
oliu  (XtoXovc,  Chosaius)  of  the  OnnmaitKtm  (s.  v. 
'Axto(Xw3,  Acehaseluth ;  comp.  a.  vv.  Xt T(Xn^3a^Mp, 
Chaselatabor;  Xaetkovi  tbii  Baffiip,  Chaselath],  near 
Mt,  Tabor,  in  the  plain  [of  Esdraelon],  8  S.  miles  E.of 
Dioctesarea ;  also  with  the  Xatoth  (ZnXu3)  mentioned 
by  Joiephus  (ITar,  III,  S,  1;  comp.  Zj>,  44)  aa  a  vil- 
lage in  Uie  great  plain,  and  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
lower  Galilee  (comp.  Zuna,  (M  On  Gtographs  ofPakt- 
tine  from  Jtaiih  Soitrra  in  Aaher's  BeuJ.  of  Tudela.  it, 
432 ;  and  Seetzen's  Reitat  durch  Syrim,  iv,  311).  See 
Aznotr-Tabob.  It  is  doubtless  the  modern  Ikial, 
seen  by  Dr.  Robinson  on  hia  way  frooi  Nablooa  to 
Nozoretli,  "  in  the  plain  toward  Sahor,  on  a  low  rocky 
ridge  or  mound,  not  far  fit>m  the  foot  of  the  northern 
hills,  descrilied  aa  containing  many  excavated  sepul- 
chres" (AworriUs,  iii,  182).  It  was  also  observed  by 
De  Sanlcy.  while  passing  through  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon towards  Nain,  "to  the  left,  and  distant  ■  little  morv 
than  a  leagnp,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Naaareth"  {NamOivt,  1,  74).  Pococke  (il,  66)  men- 
tlona  a  village  which  he  calla  Zed,  about  three  miles 
fhmi  Tabor. 

ChlttaL.    See  Wheat. 

Cblt'Um  (Heb.  Kiltim',  Cna,  a  Gentile  pinr. 
form  of  foreign  origin.  Gen.  x,  4 ;  Sept.  Ki/noi,  A.  T. 
Kittlmi"  Num.  xxiv,  24,  Km  aim ;  1  Chnm.  1,  7 
"Kittim"],  and  Dan.  xl,  80,  KiVioi  v.  r.  I'uiuetm; 
sa.  xziii,  1,  Kitriaiot  v.  r.  Kinnioi ;  or  in  the  longer 
end  mora  properly  national  form  KM^im',  D')>ri3, 
Jer.  ii,  in,  Ktrru<>  ;  B^-'Fi?,  Is*.  xxUi,  12,  Kiimi>  v. 
,  KiniTc;  fifns,  Eiek.  xxvii,  6,  Xtm«>  v.  r.  Xin- 
-I'/i),  ■  branch  of  the  descendants  of  Javan,tho  son  of 
Japheth  (Gen.  I,  4 !  1  Chren.  1, 7),  closely  related  to 
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the  DodAnim,  and  remotely  (as  we  may  conclude  flrom 
the  absence  of  the  conjanction  before  it)  to  the  other 
deacendaats  of  Javan  (see  Hlller,  SpUagm,  hermenaU. 
p.  135).     Balaam  foretold  **that  ships  should  come 
from  the  coast  of  Chlttim,  and  should  afflict  Asshur 
[the  Assyrians],  and  afflict  Eber**  [the  Hebrews] 
(Num.  xxiv,  24),  thus  foretelling;  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man invasions.     Daniel  prophesied  (xi,  13)  that  the 
ships  of  Chittim  should  come  against  the  king  of  the 
North,  and  that  he  should  therefore  be  grieved  and  re- 
turn, which  was  fulfilled  when  Antiochus  Eiuphanes, 
the  king  of  Syria,  having  invaded  Egypt,  was  by  the 
Roman  ambassadors  commanded  to  desist,  and  with- 
drew to  his  own  country  (Livy,  xllv,  29 ;  xlv,  10). .  In 
Isa.  xxiii,  1, 12,  it  appears  as  a  resort  of  the  fleets  of 
Tyre ;  in  Jer.  ii,  10,  the  ''isles  (p'^^.K,  i.  e.  mariUme 
dittricU)  of  Chittim"  are  to  the  far  west,  as  Kedar  to 
the  east  of  Palestine ;  the  Tj^rians  procured  thence  the 
cedar  or  box- wood,  which  they  inlaid  with  ivory  for  the 
decks  of  their  vessels  (Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  &*^'1i9K*n2,  A. 
y.  "  the  company  of  the  Ashurites,'*  but  rather  [ivory] 
the  daughter  ofbox-ioood^  L  e.  inclosed  in  it).    At  a  later 
period  the  name  was  applied  to  the  Macedonians  under 
Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace,  i,  1,  Xcrrcui/i,  A.  V. 
♦*Chettum")  and  Perseus  (viii,  1,  Kiriiwv  "Citims*0. 
On  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who  is  followed  by  Epi- 
phanius  {Ratr,  xxx,  25,  p.  150)  and  Jerome  (QittBft.  m 
Gen,  x),  it  has  generally  been  admitted  that  the  C3iit- 
tim  migrated  from  Phoenicia  to  Cyprus,  and  founded 
there  the  town  of  Citum^  the  modern  ChtiH:  "  Chethi- 
mus  possessed  the  island  of  Chethima,  which  is  now 
called  Cyprus,  and  from  this  all  islands  and  maritime 
places  are  called  Chethim  (Xe^i/i)  by  the  Hebrews" 
(Joseph.  Ant.i,6, 1).     Other  ancient  writers,  it  may 
be  remarked,  speak  of  the  Citians  as  a  Phoenician  col- 
ony (Pliny,  V,  36 ;  xxxi,  39 ;  Strabo,  xv,  682 ;  Cicero, 
De  Finibuty  iv,  20).     Pococke  copied  at  Citium  thirty- 
three  inscriptions  in  Phoenician  characters,  of  which  an 
engraving  is  given  in  his  Degcriptton  of  the  Eatt  (ii, 
213),  and  which  have  more  recently  been  explained  by 
Gesenius  in  his  Momtm,  Phcsnic.  (p.  124-133).     From 
the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole  island  of 
Cjinrus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician  colonies, 
and  remained  under  Tyre  certainly  until  about  B.C. 
720  (Josephus,  Ant,  ix,  14, 2).     With  the  decay  of  the 
Phoenician  power  (circ.  B.C.  600)  the  Greeks  began  to 
found  flourishing  settlements  on  its  coasts,  as  they 
had  also  done  in  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  the  islands  of  the 
iGgaan  Sea.    The  name  Chittim,  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance had  applied  to  Phoenicians  only  (for  &*^r)X  = 
C^rin,  HittUety  a  branch  of  the  Canaanitish  race — ^Ge- 
senius, Comment,  zu  Jeta,  i,  721  sq.),  passed  over  to  the 
islands  which  they  had  occupied,  and  thence  to  the 
people  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  them.     The  use  of  the  term  was  extended  yet 
farther  so  as  to  embrace  Italy  (Bochart,  Phakg,  iii,  6, 
compares  the  Cetia,  Kcna,  in  Latium,  mentioned  by 
Dionys.  Hal.  viii,  c.  86),  according  to  the  Sept.  (Dan.), 
and  the  Vulgate  (Num.  and  Dan.),  to  which  we  may 
add  the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  Targum,  which  gives 
ItaHan  ('jl'^b::^)  in  1  Chron.  i,  7,  and  Apulia  (X-'i^BK) 
in  Ezek.  xxvii,  6.     In  an  ethnological  point  of  view, 
Chittim,  associated  as  the  name  is  with  Javan  and  Eli- 
shah,  must  be  regarded  as  applying,  not  to  the  original 
Phoenician  settlers  of  Cyprus,  but  to  the  race  which 
succeeded  themj  viz.  the  Carians,  who  were  widely  dis- 
persed over  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  were  settled 
in  the  Cyclades  (Thucyd.  i,  8),  Crete  (Herod,  i,  171), 
and  in  the  islands  called  Macarin  InsulsB,  perhaps  as 
being  the  residence  of  the  Carians.     From  these  isl- 
ands they  were  displaced  by  the  Dorians  and  lonians 
(Herod.  /.  c),  and  emigrated  to  the  main  land,  where 
they  occupied  the  district  named  after  them.     The  Ca- 
rians were  connected  with  the  Leleges,  and  must  be 
considered  as  related  to  the  Pelasgic  family,  though 


quite  distinct  from  the  Hellenic  branch  (Knobel,?^ 
kertafelj  p.  95  sq.).  Hengstenberg  has  lately  endeav- 
ored (^ffUt,  o/BaljiOm,  p.  500)  to  prove  that  in  every 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament  where  the  word  occurs 
it  means  Cyprus,  or  the  Cyprians. 

The  most  probable  view,  however,  is  that  expressed 
b}*  Kitto :  **  Chittim  seems  to  be  a  name  of  large  sig- 
nification (such  as  our  Levant),  applied  to  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  in  a  loose  sense,  with- 
out fixing  the  particular  part,  though  particular  and 
different  parts  of  the  whole  are  probably  in  most  cases 
to  be  understood"  (A'cf.  Bible,  note  on  Ezek.  xxvii,  G). 

(For  further  discussion,  see  Michaelis,  Spicilegittm^  i, 
1-7,  108-114;  also  Supplem,  p.  1138,  1377-1380;  Ge- 
senius, The$cttir,  p.  726 ;  Newton,  On  the  Prophecies^  v ; 
Rosenmuller,  Bibl,  Geogr,  ill,  378.)    See  Ethnology. 

Chi'^TUi  (Heb.  Kigttn',  "fl^jf),  a  word  that  occurs 
only  once  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  in  an  obscure 
and  variously-interpreted  passage  (Amos  v,  26),  "  But 
ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Ch  - 
im,  your  images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made 
to  yourselves."  The  Sept.  translates  it  as  a  proper 
name,  Rhrphan  (Pai^dv  or  'Pij^av, which  became  still 
further  corrupted  into  'Pe^i^av),  and  it  is  quoted  in  that 
form  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  43).  See  Remphan.  The 
Syriac  translates  it  by  Saturn,  whom  the  Sbemitic  na- 
tions are  known  to  have  worshipped.  But  it  appar- 
ently is  fM>f  a  proper  name  at  all,  being  derived  from 
the  root  I^IS,  hm,  to  ttand  upright,  and  therefore  sig- 
nifies simply  a  statue  or  idol,  as  the  Vulgate  renders  it 
(in  connection  with  the  following  word),  **  imaffinem 
idolorum  vestrum."  The,  same  is  probably  true  of  the 
word  rendered  *' Moloch"  in  the  same  passage,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  translated  (with  Gesenius),  *'  Ye  bore 
the  tabernacle  of  your  king,  and  the  statue  of  your 
idols,  the  star  of  your  god  which  ye  made  to  your- 
selves ;"  referring  not  to  any  specific  deity  by  name, 
but  to  the  secret  idolatrous  practices  which  the  Jews 
kept  up  along  with  the  worship  connected  with  the 
divine  ark  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  reappeared  in 
different  forms  from  time  to  time  in  their  later  histor}'. 
See  Calf.  Yet,  as  a  "  star"  is  mentioned,  it  has  nat- 
urally been  inferred  that  the  Worship  of  some  planet  is 
alluded  to,  and  this  Jerome  supposed  to  be  Lucifer  or 
Venus.  Layard  thinks  the  name  identical  with  that 
of  the  Egj'^ptian  goddess  Ken,  figured  on  the  Eg^'ptian 
and  Assyrian  monuments  in  the  character  of  Astarto 
or  Venus  (^Nineveh,  ii,  169) ;  but  he  admits  that  her 
worship  was  borrowed  from  Assyria  into  Egypt  at  a 
period  later  than  the  Exodus  (p.  170).  On  the  whole, 
the  above  supposition  that  the  planet  Saturn  is  intend- 
ed is  the  most  plausible,  although  this  interpretation 
cannot  be  successftilly  defended  merely  from  the  nam«, 
either  in  the  form  Chium  or  Remphan.  (See  Mai  us, 
in  his  Select,  ExerciU,  i,  763  sq. ;  Jahr,  De  Chiun  [Vi- 
teb.  1705] ;  Harenl)erg,  De  idolis  Chiun  et  Remphan 

tBrunsw.  1728] ;  Meyer,  De  saceUo  et  basi  idotar.  etc. 
ad  loc.],  [Helmst  1726] ;  Wolf,  Dt  Chiun  et  Rem- 
phan  [Lips.  1741]  ;  Braun,  Selecta  Sacra,  p.  477  sq.) 
See  Saturn. 

Chlo'S  (XXoff,  verdure,  a  classical  name),  a  female 
Christian  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i,  11,  some  of  whoso 
household  (inrb  rHv  XXdjic*  where  there  is  doubtless  an 
ellipsis  of  oiKiitav,  comp.  Rom.  xvi,  10, 11)  had  inform- 
ed the  apostle  Paul  of  the  &ct  that  there  were  divi- 
sions  in  the  Corinthian  Church.  A.D.  64.  She  is  sup- 
posed by  Theophylact  and  others  to  have  been  an  in- 
babiUnt  of  Corinth ;  by  Estins,  some  Christian  wom- 
an known  to  the  Corinthians  elsewhere ;  by  Michaelis 
and  Meyer,  an  Ephesian,  having  friends  at  Corinth. 
See  Corinthians,  Epistles  to. 

Choach.    See  Thorn. 

Cho'ba  (Xtai/3a ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  mentioned 
in  Judith  iv,  4,  apparently  situated  in  the  central  part 
of  Palestine.     It  is  probably  the  same  jtlace  as 
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Chob'aX  (X<tf/3af)t  which  occurs  In  Jadith  xr,  4, 5 
(in  the  latter  verse  X(tf/3a).  The  name  suggests  the 
HoBAH  (q.  V.)  of  Gen.  xiv,  15  (i^sin,  which  agrees 
with  the  reading  of  the  Syriac),  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mention  of  Damascus  in  verse  6,  if  the 
distance  from  the  probable  site  of  Bethulia  (q.  v.)  were 
not  too  great.  Van  de  Velde  suggests  (^Memoir,  p. 
804)  that  it  is  probably  the  modem  KvbaHyek,  a  vil- 
lage 1\  hour  S.  of  Jenin,  on  the  highway  to  Sebusti- 
yeh  or  Samaria  {Narrative,  i,  368;  comp.  Stewart, 
Tmt  and  Khan,  p.  421 ;  Robinson,  Later  ReMarckes,  p. 
120, 121). 

Choenlz  (xotv^K*  rendered  "  measure"  in  our  ver- 
sion, Rev.  vi,  6),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity,  equal 
in  dry  commodities  to  one  eighth  the  modius  (see 
Bushel),  but  varying,  according  to  different  ancient 
authors,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pints  English. 
See  Metrology. 

Choir  (Gr.  x^poc)*  "^^^  Greeks  applied  the  term 
chorus  to  a  circular  dance  performed  during  sacrifices 
by  a  company  of  singers  around  the  altar  of  a  deity. 
I^Uer  it  was  applied  to  this  body  of  singing  dancers. 
Actors  afterwards  were  introduced,  who  rehited  some 
m3rth  or  legend  of  the  deity  between  the  songs  of  the 
chorus,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  drama. 
In  the  perfected  drama,  the  chorus  (composed  of  fifty 
persons  in  the  tragedy  and  of  twenty-four  in  the  corn- 
ed}') occupied  a  position  intermediate  between  the  act- 
on and  the  audience,  giving  in  a  recitative  manner, 
rather  than  in  a  song,  counsel,  warning,  encourage- 
ment, or  consolation  to  the  actors. 

Similar  bodies  of  singers  attended  the  religious  ob- 
servances of  nearl}'  all  nations  of  antiquity.  In  the 
Jewish  worship  they  were  specially  prominent  after 
the  time  of  David,  beinj$  composed  at  times  of  4000 
singers  and  288  leaders. 

1.  In  the  development  of  the  ritual  in  the  Christian 
churches,  the  body  of  singers  received  the  same  name 
of  chorus.  The  French  modification  of  the  word, 
rhceur^  passed  into  the  Norman  and  eariy  English  as 
quire  or  choir.  The  original  term  chorus  is  now  ap- 
plied to  a  body  of  singers  carrying  all  the  parts  of  mu- 
sic, in  distinction  from  solo,  duet,  or  quartet  singers ; 
also  to  the  portion  of  music  sung  by  this  chorus.  The 
two  most  noted  choirs  of  the  present  day  are  that  of 
the  Vatican,  in  which  the  soprano  and  alto  are  sung  by- 
eunuchs,  and  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin,  in 
which  the  soprano  and  alto  are  sung  by  boys. 

In  the  English  Church,  strictl}',  the  term  denotes  a 
body  of  men  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  all  the 
services  of  the  Church  in  the  most  solemn  form.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  the  whole  corporate  body  of  a  cathedral, 
including  capitular  and  lay  members,  forms  the  choir, 
and  in  this  extended  sense  ancient  writers  frequently 
use  the  word.  But,  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  we 
are  to  understand  that  body  of  men  and  boys  who  form 
a  part  of  the  foundation  of  these  place?,  and  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  perform  the  service  to  music.  The 
choir  properly  consists  of  clergymen,  laymen,  and  chor- 
ister boys,  and  should  have  at  least  six  men  and  six 
boys,  these  being  essential  to  the  due  performance  of 
the  chants,  services,  and  anthems.  Ever}'  choir  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  stationed  on  each  side  of  the 
chancel,  in  order  to  sing  alternately  the  verses  of  the 
psalms  and  hymns,  one  side  answering  the  other. 

2.  The  term  choir  is  also  applied  in  Roman  church- 
es to  that  portion  of  the  church  edifice  allotted  to  the 
singers,  nearly  analogous  to  the  chancel  (q.  v.)  of  Prot- 
estant churches.  The  choir  is  usually  in  the  apsis  (q. 
v.),  behind  the  high  altar,  at  the  east  (in  the  earlier 
churches  in  the  west)  end  of  the  church.  It  is  gener- 
ally elevated  one  step  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of 
the  edifice.  It  has  at  least  one  row  of  seats  or  stalls. 
When  there  is  more  than  one  row,  each  row  is  a  step 
above  that  before  it.  In  this  ritual  sense  of  pl<»ce  for 
the  singers,  the  choir  is  sometimes,  especially  in  cruci- 
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form  churches,  nnder  the  tower  or  in  front  of  the 
high  altar.  Large  cathedrals  also  often  have  several 
choirs  or  chapels  for  singing  mass.  In  Greek  and 
Armenian  churches  the  stalls  for  the  singers  are  usual- 
ly in  the  nave  of  the  church,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  front  of  the  altar.  In  nunneries  the  choir  is  a 
part  of  the  church,  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  screen, 
where  the  nuns  chant  the  service. 

8.  In  Protestant  churches  generally,  the  word  desig- 
nates the  body  of  singers,  composed  both  of  males  and 
females,  who  conduct  the  congregational  singing^  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  an  organ.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  the  place  in  the  church  occupied  by  the  sing- 
ers. See  Bingham,  Oriff,  Eccles.  bk.  viii,  ch.  vi,  §  7 ; 
Bergier,  Diet,  de  ThedogU,  i,  461. 

Cholr-'wall,  or  Choir-screen,  is  the  wall  or 
screen  of  wood,  metal,  or  stone  which  divides  the 
choir  or  presbytery  from  the  rest  of  the  church.  It 
is  usually  ornamented,  often  with  great  beauty. 

Choi.    See  Sakd. 

Choled.    See  Weasel. 

Cholin.     See  Talmud. 

Chomer.    See  Homeb. 

Chomet.    See  Snail. 

ChoOBe.     See  Chosen. 

Chor.    See  Liken. 

Choral,  (l.)  This  term  is  applied  to  that  portion 
of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Roman  and  other  churches  in 
which  simple  melodies,  usually  consisting  of  but  four 
or  five  notes,  are  sung  by  the  ofiiciating  priest,  with 
responses  from  the  choir  or  the  congrefration.  Theso 
date  their  origin  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
originally  ancient  pagan  melodies  adapted  to  Christian 
worship. 

(II.)  It  is  also,  and  more  usually,  applied  to  hymn 
tunes  of  a  slow  and  majestic  or  pathetic  movement,  as 
''(Md  Hundred,''  the  ''Judffment  Jlymn,"  and  ''Mear:* 
The  Germans  call  all  psalm  tunes  chorals,  but  they 
always  retain  the  original  f>low  movement,  and  all  the 
voices  Join  in  the  melody,  the  organ  giving  the  accom- 
paniment. In  many  Protestant  countries  all  the  four 
parts  are  sung  in  chorals  as  well  as  in  other  hymn 
tunes.  For  a  historical  development  of  choral  sing- 
ing, see  Music  (History  of). 

Chor-a'^shan  (Heb.  Kor-Ashan',  '',ry"")'i3,  smok- 
ing FURNACE;  Sept.  \iapaaav  v.  r.  'Butpaadv  and 
even  Brjpoafiii,  i.  e.  Beer-sheba ;  Vulg.  laats  Ashan ; 
so  that  both  appear  to  have  read  ""^"i^),  one  of  the 
places  (named  between  Hormah  and  Athach)  in  which 
"  David  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt,"  and  to  \n» 
friends  in  which  he  sent  presents  of  the  plunder  taken 
from  the  Amalekites  who  had  robbed  Ziklag  (1  Sam. 
xsx,  80).  The  towns  named  in  this  catalogue  are  all 
south  of  Hebron  ;  and  Chorashan,  therefore,  is  proba- 
bly identical  with  the  simple  Ashan  (q.  v.)  of  Simeon 
(Josh.  XV,  42 ;  xix,  7). 

Chora^zin  (Kopa^iw.r.  XopaZiiv,  XopoZaiv,  and 
Xtaipa^iv),  one  of  the  cities  (TreiXf  if)  in  which  our  Lord's 
mighty  works  were  done,  but  named  only  in  his  de- 
nunciation (Matt.  SI,  21;  Luke  x,  18;  see  Scherzer, 
Salvatoris  orcumlum,  Vte  tibi  Chorazin,  Lips.  1710),  in 
connection  with  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  not  fur 
from  which,  in  Galilee,  it  appears  to  have  been  situa- 
ted. It  was  known  to  Jerome,  who  describes  it  (Comm. 
in  Matth.  xi)  as  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  2  miles  from 
Capernaum,  or  12  miles,  according  to  Eusebius  (jOno- 
mast.  s.  V.  XionaZiiv^  Chorozain).  Some  compare  the 
Talmudical  Kerazln  [q.  v.]  ("pT"l3,  Menachoth,  fol.  86, 
1),  mentioned  as  being  famous  for  wheat  (Reland,  Pa- 
last.  p.  722 ;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  189) ;  while  others 
compare  "Harosheth  (q.  v.)  of  the  Gentiles*'  (nd")H 
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a'^'ian,  Judg.  ir,  2) ;  and  stni  others  conBider  the  name  '  script  about  A.D.  087  (Mansl,  xvUi,  878) ;  but,  accord- 
aa'  having  been  in  the  vernacular  Chanuhln  (r«in),  ,  ing  to  some  write™,  they  continued  in  France  till  the 


i.  e.  woody  placet  (Lightfoot,  p.  160  sq.)*  Origen  and 
•ome  MSS.  write  the  name  Chora»Zin  (Xtipa  Ziv,  H. 
Emesti,  ObservcUt,  Amst.  1686,  ii,  6),  i.  e.  dittrict  of 
Zin;  but  this  is  probably  mere  conjecture.  St.Willi- 
bald  (about  A.D.  750)  vlaited  the  various  pieces  along 
the  lake  in  the  following  order — Tiberias,  Magdalum, 
Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin  {EarUf  Tra»,  Bohn, 


twelfth,  and  in  Ireland  till  the  thirteenth.  They  were 
succeeded  by  archdeacons,  rural  deans,  and  vicars- 
general.  In  the  East  the  order  was  abolished,  for  the 
same  reason,  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  about  A.D. 
865,  which  decreed  (canon  57)  that  itinerant  presbyters, 
TTcpco^ciH'ai,  should  visit  the  country  villages  for  the 
future,  in  lieu  of  resident  chorepucopl ;  but  the  order 
continued  until  the  tenth  century.     The  necessity  of 
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where  Seetzen  {Reuen^  i,  844)  and  Burckhardt  (Trav, 
p.  265)  describe  some  rums ;  but  this  is  written  K.  el- 
ffotsu  on  later  maps.  A  more  recent  writer  (in  the 
Hall.  LU.'Zeit.  1845,  No.  288)  regards  it  as  a  place  in 
Wcufy  tUJamut;  but  this  also  lacks  authority.  Po- 
cocke  (^East^  ii,  72)  speaks  of  a  village  called  Gerari 
among  the  hiUs  west  of  Tell-Houm,  10  or  12  miles 
north-north-east  of  Tiberias,  and  close  to  Capernaum. 
The  natives,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  call  it  Cho- 
rati.  It  is  apparently  this  place  which  Keith  and  Van 
da  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  804)  call  A'frozeA,  and  describe 


Chorus.    See  Choib. 

ChosamaB^QS  (Xoffa/imoc),  a  name  given  in  the 
Apociypha  (1  Esdr.  ix,  82)  apparently  as  a  surname 
or  epithet  of  one  Simon,  in  the  list  of  "  Temple  ser- 
vants^' returned  from  the  Captivity ;  but  nothing  cor- 
responding to  either  name  appears  in  the  Hebrew  text 
(Ezra  ii,  47). 

Chosen  (prop,  ^^na,  6acAur^;  tcXfrroc),  **  singled 
out  from  others  to  some  honorable  service  or  station. 
^Chosen*  warriors  are  such  as  are  picked  out  as  the 
most  valiant  and  skilftil  in  an  army,  or  as  best  adapt- 


as  containinfiT  several  nedestals  of  columns*  ivith  lev—  *  ' 

11  J    L  A.        J  al  •        «     t    'u*  ^        J    -    ed  to  some  special  and  momentous  enterprise  (Exod. 

elled  shafts,  and  the  remams  of  a  buUdmg  formed  of  a  %  I  o\      on.   n  i -*:^- — —     » -u-^ 

1         u  A  fi    T\    T>  ui  -      yr  i     nu'i/*    i   XV,  4:  Judg.  XX,  6).     The  Hebrew  natiou  was  a  *  cho«- 

large  hewn  stones :  while  Dr.  Robinson  (LcUer  Bwteal       ,     *    ,    "j-.  j  l     •  *  i.u  —        -*  *^  «-^«      v 

D  a/!A\  ^'^  *    *i.    'A  ^4.ia    *• .•i.u  J*      —       !  en'  people,  God  having  set  them  apart  to  receive  his 

Jut.  p.  360)  rejects  the  identincation  with  disparage- '        f^k   »  o  aq    t\    s,     -x 

roent  of  th.  antiquitie.  (p.  947),  althoagh  h.  didSoi  *"",""»  I^'"'"  •"»  *<>"•:•?  ^^  *^•*^'„J^.'";"*• 
Ti.H  the  sit.  («jLa.  Sicra,  1853,  p.  IK),  which  Dr.  ^-  „^*™"'"°'«s  "^^  !"•  ^k  !  T  -  f^ 
Thon«on.  neverthel^.,  confidently  «iopte  (i«J  ami  P'"  (^'^'"f  *'•">•  ^'"'»*  »  *«  ^.r»  '^P?^'^ 
Boot,  ii,  8),  .pparwUy  iith  good  r4«.n  M.  Do  S.ul-  .  f"""  "'"P''^  •■•  ^  ~'  'P^  ™  ''«'  ^'T""'  7""*  ** 
cy  U  dispJiedtoideitifv  Chomzin  with  the  fountoin  I  "?«  °"'y  «' P*"""  !?  ^  ""  l^du.tor«.d  surety  (I« 
Ain  ««.7Sr»«ar  the  noAhern  extremity  of  the  pUin  i  "'"•  '>• .  2  'JT^T  7"  v°~"'  i^^^' 
of  Gennes.^ ;  but  his  .rgUInel.^  except  the  vicinitv  '  '*'  T    ^"1      !,7^     tI"  '?  ""'°.^*'™*  '  "^ 

of  the  spots  to  the  lake.  Ire  fnv^ious  Ixarrative,  ii,    "■™="''"  ('^«'*  ''•*^^-    There  is  an  error  m  supposing 


871).     The  question  is  intimately  connected  with  that  ^.        .^.   ^.      >•>       i.2(l         *• 

of  U.e  position  of  Capernaum  (q.  v.>     Dissertations   fl^Tf  "^*'',!' '"  f*f*,fr='' '"   •=*'T°-.  . 
on  the  c^l«e  prononncS  by  ChrUt  against  this  and  the   *'""  ^^"""^  (*■*  "'   »"  ""  *'*^  P'"*=«  *" 
neighboring  places  (Matt,  xi,  21)  have  l)een  written  in 
lAtin  by  Scherzer  (Lips.  166G),  Hornbeck  {Mitcell. 
Saer.  Ultraj.  1687, 1,  iii,  301  sq.),  Schott  (Tub.  1766). 

Choreplsc5pl  (xci^^c^tViroirot,  country  hitkopt),  an 
order  of  ministers  of  ancient  origin.  Some  (e.  g.  Kha- 
banus  Maurus)  derive  the  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
bishop  was  chosen  ex  <Aoro  tacerdotum;  others  fVom 
cor  epiacopi  (heart  of  the  bishop),  as  their  function  was 
to  assist  the  city  bishop  in  rural  districts,  or  villages 
remote  from  his  residence.  The  most  simple  and  like- 
ly derivation  is  from  x*^P^*  country.  Some  writers 
hold  that  they  were  only  presbyters,  but  it  appears 
certain  (see  the  full  discussion  in  Bingham)  that  they 
discharged  episcopal  functions.  They  acted,  however, 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  possessed  limited  pow- 


a  certain  fixed  technical  meaning  of  the  word,  irro- 

TheChris- 
whom  the 
Gospel  has  been  announced)  has  been  chosen  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  benefits  and  privileges  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  to  whom  such  announcement  has  been 
made ;  while  others,  who  remain  in  ignorance  of  Chris- 
tianity, cannot  be  said  to  have  been  thus  *  chosen.' 
Then,  again,  'many  are  called,  but  few  chosen,'  viz.,  as 
having  so  profited  by  their  opportunities  aa  to  be  ac- 
cepted finally." — Eden,  Church  Dictionary^  s.  v.  See 
Elect. 

Choules,  John  0.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Bristol,  England,  Feb.  5,  1801.  He  was  baptized  by 
Dr.  Kyland  in  1820,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1824. 
After  teaching  three  years  at  Red  Hook,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Newport,  R.  I., 
in  1827,  but  removed  in  1838  to  Buffalo.  After  serving 
as  pastor  there  and  in  New  York,  he  returned  to  New- 


ers,  bemg  subject  to  a  city-bishop,  and  acting  as  his   p^rt,  where  he  remained  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 


colleagues  or  vicars.  They  held  a  different  rank,  but 
possessed  a  similar  office;  they  were  authorized  to 
give  letters  of  peace  and  testimonials ;  to  superintend 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  their  district ;  to  appoint 
ecclesiastical  ofllcers,  readers,  subdeacons,  and  exor- 
cisto ;  and  to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  not 
without  the  permission  and  co-operation  of  the  supe- 
rior or  city-bishop.  They  possessed  the  privilege  of 
attending  councils  in  their  own  right,  and  not  merely 
OS  substitutes  or  representetives  of  the  bishop.  The 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Niciea,  A.D.  825,  -were  sub- 
scribed by  nine  chorepiacopiy  attached  to  dioceses  of 
which  the  bishops  also  were  present.  These  oflScers 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  Eastern  Church ;  in  the 
Western  the}*  began  to  be  known  about  the  fifth  cen- 
tary.  They  were  never  numerous  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
but  abounded  in  Africa  and  Germany.  In  the  West- 
em  Church,  Pope  Nicholas  I  (A.D.  864)  ordained  that 


during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  while  on  a  visit 
to  New  York,  Jan.  7, 1856.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  periodicals,  and  at  one  time  edited  the  Bos- 
ton Christian  Times.  Besides  smaller  works,  he  pub- 
lished The  Origin  and  Hittory  of  Mitsiont,  by  J.  O. 
Choules  and  Thomas  Smith  (Boston,  18.B7,  2  vols.  4to). 
See  Hague,  Ditcourte  commemorative  of  Dr.  Choulet  (N. 
Y.  1856). — Duyckinck,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Litera- 
ture, ii,  817 ;  Christian  Review,  1856,  p.  810. 

Chose'ba  (Heb.  Koxdni',  K^tSi  h^f^i  Sept  Xti»- 
^i7/3a,  Vulg.  mendacium\  a  place  whose  inhabitante 
(''men  of  Chozeba")  are  named  (1  Chron.  iv,  22) 
among  the  descendants  of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Jndah. 
The  name  is  sufiSciently  like  the  Chezih  (and  especial- 
ly the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Codex  of  that  name, 
n2T3)  where  Shelah  was  bom  (Gen.  xxzviii,  5)  to 
su(;<?est  that  the  two  refer  to  the  same  place;  that. 


they  should  abstain  from  all  episcopal  functions  (Man-   namely,  elsewhere  (Josh.  zv,44)  called  Achzib  (q.  ▼.) 
li,  Cone.  XV,  889) ;  and  Leo  VII  issued  a  similar  re-  I  in  Judah. 
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Chrestiaxifl.  The  heathen  made  a  mistake  in  the 
name  of  oar  Saviour,  whom  they  generally  called  Ckres- 
tut,  and  his  followers  Ckregtians  (Saetonioe,  in  CUtud, 
25).  This  is  noted  by  Justin  Martjrr  {Apoi.  2),  Tertul- 
lian  {Apol.  c.  8),  and  Lactantius  (iv,  7).  Chriitus  is  the 
same  with  the  Hebrew  Messias,  and  signifies  a  person 
anointed ;  while  CkrukUf  x^W^^  means  good.  Ter- 
talltan  tells  the  heathen  that  they  were  unpardonable 
for  persecuting  Christians  merely  for  their  name,  for 
both  names  were  innocent  and  excellent. — Bingham, 
Orig,  Ecdet.  bk.  i,  ch.  i,  §  11. 

ChrefltUB,  a  person  named  by  Suetonius  (Claud, 
25)  as  having  incited  a  sedition  among  the  Jews  at 
Rome,  which  led  to  their  expulsion  from  the  city 
(comp.  Acts  xviii,  2).  Comp.  Fulvia.  There  have 
been  two  different  opinions  as  to  whom  Suetonius 
meant  by  Ckrutut  (see  Kuindl,  ad  Ad.  in  loc.); 
whether  some  Hellenist,  who  had  excited  political  dU- 
tnrbances  (as  Meyer  and  De  Wette  suppose ;  see  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  81,  Paul^  i,  886),  the  name  Chres- 
tus  (Gr.  ;^pi|<rroc,  tueful)  frequently  occurring  as  borne 
by  manumitted  slaves;  or  whether,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  think  (Lipsius  on  Tacit.  Amud,  xv,  44 ;  Gro- 
tlus,  on  Acts,  xviii,  2 ;  Neander,  Planting  and  Train- 
ing,  il,  231),  Suetonius  does  not  refer  to  some  actual 
dissension  between  Jews  and  Christians,  but  confounds 
the  name  Christ,  which  was  most  unusual  as  a  proper 
name,  with  the  much  more  frequent  appellation  of 
CkreatuM  (see  Tertullian,  Apol.  8;  Lactantins,  InttU, 
iv,  7,  5 ;  Milman,  Hitt,  of  ChrittianUg,  i,  430).  Oro- 
sius  (Hist,  vii,  6)  places  Claudius's  edict  of  banishment 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  (i.  e.  A.D.  49  or  50),  and 
he  refers  to  Josephna,  who,  however,  says  nothing 
about  the  matter.  In  King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  Orotius,  however,  this  reference  to  Josephus 
does  not  occur;  the  register  simply  connects  the  ex- 
pulsion with  a  fiimine :  "  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  gov- 
ernment there  was  a  great  famine  in  Rome,  and  Clau- 
dius ordered  all  the  Jews  that  were  therein  to  be  driven 
out"  (Bosworih's  Orodus,  p.  119  of  the  Saxon  and  179 
of  the  trans.  See  this  statement  of  Oropius  comment- 
ed on  by  Scaliger,  Ammadv.  on  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  192). 
On  the  contrary,  Pearson  (Ann.  Paulin.)  and  Vogel 
(in  Gabler's  Journal),  without,  however,  giving  deci- 
sive grounds  for  their  opinion,  suppose  Claudius's 
twelfth  year  (i.  e.  A.D.  52)  to  be  the  more  likely  one. 
With  Anger  (De  temporvm  ratione  in  Act.  Apost.  p.  118), 
one  might,  on  negative  grounds,  assert  that,  so  long  as 
Herod  Agrippa  was  at  Rome  with  Claudius,  the  edict 
of  expulsion  would  hardly  be  published ;  i.  e.  previous 
to  the  year  A.D.  49.  Dr.  Burton,  however  (On  the 
Chronology  of  the  Acts,  p.  26),  puts  the  date  of  the  edict 
some  time  between  A.D.  41  and  46,  supporting  his 
opinion  by  the  fact  "  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Clau- 
dius's decree  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  which  have 
come  down  to  us ;  and  that,  since  the  lost  books  of  the 
Annals  occupy  the  first  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, it  is  probable  that  Tacitus  mentioned  this  decree 
in  one  of  those  books."  Tlie  year  referred  to  in  Acts 
xviii,  2,  is  A.D.  49.— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Claudius. 

ChriBm  (from  xpif'P^a.  oil,  tmcftbn),  consecrated  oil, 
used  in  the  Roman  and  Eastern  churches  in  the  rites 
of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme  unc- 
tion. 

1.  Origin  of  ihe  Usage. — In  the  N.  T.  the  word  is 
used  metaphorically  for  the  grace  of  the  Spirit ;  e.  g. 
John  xi,  20,  Ye  have  an  unction  (xpi(rfjui)from  the  Holg 
One.  The  actual  use  of  oil  in  Christian  rites  is  ascribed 
by  Basil  (and  some  Romanist  writers  follow  him)  to 
the  apostles,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this.  It  is 
probable  that  the  name  Christian  (anointed)  itself  gave 
rise,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  anointing  of  heathens 
.before  or  at  their  baptism.  Unction  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Apostolical 
CoDitttntions ;  and  in  the  fourth  centur>'  it  seems  to 
be  fbund  in  general  use  throughoat  the  Church.    From 


Tertullian's  time  (A.D.  220)  onward  we  find  mention 
of  a  double  anointing  at  baptism,  one  before,  the  other 
after.  The  latter  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
Xpiofia.  The  first  (tXatov)  was  preparatory,  and  took 
place  immediately  after  exorcism  and  the  signature  of 
the  cross.  Of  the  design  of  chrism,  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Cateches.  Mgstag.  2)  says,  **  Men  were  anointed 
from  head  to  foot  with  this  consecrated  oil,  and  this 
made  them  partakers  of  the  true  olive-tree,  Jeeus 
Christ.  For  they,  being  cut  out  of  a  wild  olive-tree, 
and  ingrafted  into  a  good  olive-tree,  were  made  par- 
takers of  the  fatness  of  the  good  olive-tree. ' '  Ambrose 
(De  Sacrament,  lib.  i,  c.  2)  compares  it  to  the  anointing 
of  the  wrestlers  before  the  combat:  "Thou  camest  to 
the  font  and  wast  anointed  as  a  champion  of  Christ,  to 
fight  the  fight  of  this  world."  A  distinction  between 
the  two  anointings  is  made.  **Men  were  first  anoint- 
ed with  the  ancient  oil,  that  they  may  be  Christ's ; 
that  is,  the  anointed  of  God ;  but  they  were  anointed 
with  the  precious  ointment  after  baptism  in  remem- 
brance of  him  who  reputed  the  anointing  of  himself 
with  ointment  to  be  his  burial"  (Justin  Mart.  Retpons. 
ad  Orthodox,  qu.  187).  The  Apostol.  Constitutions  make 
the  same  distinction  (bk.  vii,  ch.  22).  Clirysostom 
says,  "Every  person,  before  he  was  baptized,  was 
anointed  as  wrestlers  entering  the  field ;  and  this  not 
as  the  high-priest  was  anointed  of  old,  only  on  the 
head,  or  right  hand,  or  ear,  but  all  over  his  body,  be- 
cause he  came  not  only  to  be  taught,  but  to  exercise 
himself  in  a  fight  or  combat"  (Horn,  vi  in  Coloss.). 

2.  In  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches. — (1)  At  bap- 
tism the  catechumen  is  anointed  with  "holy  oil"  on 
the  breast  and  between  the  shoulders,  by  the  priest, 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross;  after  the  baptism,  the 
chrism  is  applied  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  that  the 
person  baptized  may  know  "that  he  is  called  a  Chris- 
tian from  Christ,  as  Christ  is  so  called  from  chrism" 
(Catechism  of  Tnnt,  p.  185,  186,  Bait.  ed.).  (2)  In 
confirmation,  the  chrism  (made  of  olive  oil  and  balsam, 
and  consecrated  by  the  bishop)  constitutes  the  matter 
of  the  sacrament,  a  doctrine  resting  ultimately  upon 
the  forged  decretals  (q.  v.),  and  is  applied  to  tlie  fore- 
head of  the  person  confirmed  (Catechism  of  Trent,  p. 
141  sq.).  (3)  In  extreme  unction,  olive  oil  alone  can 
be  used  (without  balsam),  and  it  is  applied  to  the  or- 
gans of  the  five  senses,  and  also  to  the  loins  and  feet. 

The  Greek  Church  agrees  with  the  Roman  as  to  the 
spiritual  value  of  chrism,  but  there  are  some  difier- 
ences  of  usage.  Both  require  that  the  chrism  shall  be 
consecrated ;  but  every  bishop  has  the  right  to  conse- 
crate it  in  the  Roman  Church,  while  the  Greek  con- 
fines this  power  to  the  patriarchs.  The  Greek  Church, 
however,  uses  a  chrism  compounded  of  some  forty  in- 
gredients, besides  oil  (see  list  of  them  in  Siegel,  i,  L97). 
See  Confirmation  ;  Extreme  Unction. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  chrism  is  not  used. — 
Bingham,  Orig,  Eccles.  bk.  xi,  ch.  9, 10;  Siegel,  Alter- 
thumer,  i,  896  sq. ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romanism, 
bk.  ii,  ch.  2, 8 ;  Burnet,  On  the  Articles,  art.  xxv. 

CbriBOme  (chrismale).  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
priest  puts  on  the  baptized  person  after  the  Chrism 
a  white  robe,  saying,  **  Receive  this  white  garment, 
which  mayest  thou  carry  unstained,  etc."  In  the  bap- 
tism of  infants  a  white  kerchief  is  given  instead  of  the 
garment,  with  the  same  words. 

By  a  constitution  of  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, A.D.  7.^6,  the  chrisomes,  i^r  having  serv^ed  the 
purposes  of  baptism,  were  to  be  made  use  of  only  for 
the  making  or  mending  of  surplices,  etc.,  or  for  the 
wrapping  of  chalices.  A  "  chrisome  cliild, "  in  old  Eng- 
lish usage,  was  a  child  in  its  chrisome  cloth.  Thus 
Jeremy  Taylor :  "  This  day  is  mine  and  yours,  but  ye 
know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow:  and  everv 
morning  creeps  out  of  a  dark  cloud,  leaving  behind  it 
an  ignorance  and  silence  deep  as  midnight,  and  undis- 
cerned  as  are  the  phantasms  that  make  a  chrisome 
child  to  smile"  (ffolg  Dying,  chap,  i,  sec.  2). 
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The  first  Common  Prayer-book  of  King  Edward  or- 
ders that  the  woman  shall  offer  the  chrisome  when  she 
comes  to  be  churched ;  but,  if  the  child  happens  to  die 
before  her  churching,  she  was  excused  from  offering 
it ;  and  it  was  customary  to  use  it  as  a  shroud,  and  to 
wrap  the  child  in  it  when  it  was  buried.  Hence,  by 
an  abuse  of  words,  the  term  is  now  used  in  England 
not  to  denote  children  who  di^  between  the  time  of 
their  baptism  and  the  churching  of  the  mother,  but  to 
denote  children  who  die  before  they  are  baptized,  and 
so  are  incapable  of  Christian  burial. —  Catechism  of 
Trent  (Bait,  ed.),  p.  136 ;  Hook,  Church  Dictionary^  s. 
V. ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer^  373. 

Chriflt  (XpcoTiS^,  anointed^  a  Greek  translation  of 
the  Heb.  n*^^?3,  Messiah,  and  so  used  in  the  Sept.), 
the  official  title  of  our  Saviour  (occurring  first  in  2 
Esdr.  vii,  29,  and  constantly  in  the  New  Test.),  as  hav- 
ing been  consecrated  to  his  redemptive  work  by  the 
baptism  at  Jordan,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
his  plenary  unction,  as  the  prophet,  priest,  and  king 
of  his  people.  See  Christ,  Offices  of  ;  Messiah. 
It  thus  also  distinguishes  the  individual  Jesus  (q.  v.), 
which  is  his  human  appellation,  from  others  of  the 
same  name ;  while  his  relations  to  the  Godhead  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  "the  Word"  or  Looos  (q.  v.), 
Christ  therefore  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  proper 
name,  but  a  designation  of  office.  *^  Jesus  Christ,'*  or 
rather  **  Jesus  the  Christ,"  is  a  mode  of  expression  of 
the  same  kind  as  "John  the  Baptist,"  or  B.iptizer. 
In  consequence  of  not  adverting  to  this,  the  import  of 
many  passages  of  Scripture  is  misapprehended,  e.  g. 
Acts  xvii,  3 ;  xviii,  5 ;  Matt,  xxii,  42.  But'the  word, 
though  an  appellative,  intended  to  denote  a  particular 
official  character,  came  to  be  used  as  a  strictly  personal 
designation  of  ths  Lord  Jesus.  Even  the  term  Mes- 
siah towards  the  close  of  the  0.  T.  came  to  be  used  of 
the  expected  Redeemer  much  as  a  proper  name  (with- 
out the  article  prefixed) ;  and  Xokttoq  is  often  sim- 
ilarly used  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  Luke  ii,  11 ;  John  iv,  26 ; 
especially  by  Christ  himself,  John  xvii,  3).  But  as  it 
was  not  settled  in  men's  minds,  when  Jesus  first  ap- 
peared, that  he  was  really  Messiah,  we  usually  find 
the  article  prefixed  to  Xokttoq  "  until  after  the  resur- 
rection, when  all  doubt  vanished  from  the  minds  of  his 
followers.  So,  while  in  the  Go<tpels  the  name  is  rare- 
ly found  without  the  article,  it  is  almost  as  rarely 
found  with  the  article  in  the  Epistles"  (Fairbairn, 
ffermeneutical  ^fanual^  p.  236). 

1.  History  of  the  Title. — (1.)  Unction,  firom  a  verj' 
early  age,  seems  to  have  been  the  emblem  of  conse- 
cration, or  setting  apart  to  a  particular,  and  especially 
to  a  religious  purpose.  Thus  Jacob  is  said  to  have 
anointed  the  pillar  of  stone,  which  he  erected  and  set 
apart  as  a  monument  of  his  supernatural  dream  at 
Beth-sl  (Gen.  xxvlii,  18 ;  xxxi,  13 ;  xxxv,  14).  Un- 
der the  Old-Tcstamcnt  economy  high-priests  and  kings 
were  regularly  set  apart  to  their  offices,  both  of  which 
were,  strictly  speaking,  sacred  ones,  by  the  ceremony 
of  anointing,  and  the  prophets  were  occasionally  des- 
ii^nated  by  the  same  rite.  This  rite  seems  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  public  intimation  of  a  divine  ap- 
pointment to  office.  Thus  Saul  is  termed  *'  the  Lord's 
anointed''  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  C);  David,  ''the  anointed  of 
the  God  of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  1) ;  and  Zedekiah, 
"  the  anointed  of  the  Lord"  (Lam.  iv,  20).  The  high- 
priest  is  called  "  tlie  anointed  priest"  (Lev.  iv,  3).  See 
Akointino. 

(2.)  From  the  origin  and  design  of  the  rite,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  term  should  have  been  applied,  in 
a  secondary  and  analogical  sense,  to  persons  set  apart 
by  Go<i  for  important  purposes,  though  not  actually 
anointed.  Thus  Cynis,  the  king  of  Persiii,  is  termed 
"the  Lord's  anointed"  (Isa.  xlv,  1) ;  the  Hebrew  patri- 
archs, when  sojournin.i:  in  Canaan,  are  termed  "God's 
anointed  ones"  (Psa.  cv,  15);  and  the  Israelitish  peo- 
ple receive  the  same  appellation  from  the  prophet  Ha- 


bakkuk  (iii,  13).  It  is  probably  with  reference  to  this 
use  of  the  expression  that  Moses  is  said  by  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  have  "counted  the  re- 
proach of  Christ"  (Heb.  xi,  26),  tov  Xpioroij  (Kaoif), 
the  same  class  who  in  the  parallel  clause  are  termed 
the  "people  of  God,"  "greater  riches  than  the  treas- 
ures of  Egj'pt." 

(3.)  In  the  prophetic  Scriptures  we  find  this  appella* 
tion  given  to  an  illustrious  personage,  who,  under  vari- 
ous designations,  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  destined  to  ap- 
pear in  a  distant  age  as  a  great  deliverer,  a.  The  royal 
prophet  David  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  spoke 
of  the  Great  Deliverer  under  this  appellation.  He  rep- 
resents the  heathen  (the  Gentile  nations)  raging,  and 
the  people  (the  Jewish  people)  imagining  a  vain  thin;; 
"  against  Jehovah,  and  against  his  Anointed"  (Psa.  ii, 
2).  He  says,  "  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  saveth  his 
Anointed"  (Psa.  xx,  6).  "  Thou  hast  loved  righteous- 
ness and  hated  iniquity,"  says  he,  addressing  himself 
to  "Him  who  was  to  come,"  "therefore  God,  even 
thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  fellows"  (Psa.  xlv,  7).  In  all  the  passages 
in  which  the  Great  Deliyerer  is  spoken  of  as  "the 
Anointed  One"  by  David,  he  is  plainly  viewed  as  sus- 
taining the  character  of  a  king. 

6.  The  prophet  Isaiah  also  uses  the  appellation  "  the 
Anointed  One"  with  reference  to  the  promised  deliv- 
erer, but  when  he  does  so,  he  speaks  of  him  as  a  proph- 
et or  great  teacher.     He  introduces  him  as  sayintr, 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  I^rd  God  is  upon  me,  because  the 
!  Lord  God  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
'  unto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  bro- 
ken-hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  who  are  bound ;  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day 
of  vengeance  of  our  God ;  to  comfort  all  that  mourn," 
,  etc.  (Isa.  Ixi,  1,  etc.). 

I      c.  Daniel  is  the  only  other  of  the  prophets  who  uses 
,  the  appellation  "  the  Anointed  One"  in  reference  to  the 
'  Great  Deliverer,  and  he  plainly  represents  him  as  not 
I  only  a  prince,  but  also  a  high-priest,  an  expiator  of 
guilt    "  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  peo- 
ple and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  punish  the  transgression, 
and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  the  prophecy,  and  to 
anoint  the  most  lioly .    Know  therefore  and  understand 
that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  re- 
store Jerusalem  unto  Messiah  the  Prince  shall  be  seven 
,  weeks  and  threescore  and  two  weeks ;  the  city  shall 
;  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times ; 
and  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be 
cut  off,  but  not  for  himself"  (Dan.  ix,  24-26).     See 
Seventy  Weeks. 

^  j[4.)  During  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  clc^so 
of  the  prophetic  canon  till  the  birth  of  Jesus  no  appel- 
lation of  the  expected  deliverer  seems  to  have  been  so 
common  as  the  Messiah  or  Anointed  One,  and  this  is 
still  the  name  which  the  nnbelieving  Jews  ordinarily 
employ  when  speaking  of  him  whom  they  still  look 
for  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and  restore  them  to  more 
than  their  former  honors. 

]VIessiah,  Christ,  Anointed,  is,  then,  a  term  equiva- 
lent to  consecrated,  sacred,  set  apart ;  and  as  the  rec- 
ord of  divine  revelation  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
The  Bible,  or  book,  so  is  the  Great  Deliverer  called  The 
Messiah,  or  Anointed  One,  muoh  in  the  same  way  as 
he  b  termed  The  Man,  The  Son  of  Man.  See  Anoint- 
ed. 

2.  The  import  of  this  designation  as  given  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  may  now  readily  be  apprehended. 

(1.)  No  attentive  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  can 
help  noticing  that  in  ever}'  part  of  the  prophecies  there 
b  ever  and  anon  presented  to  our  view  an  illustrious 
personage  destined  to  appear  at  some  future  distant 
period,  and,  however  varied  may  be  the  figurative  rep- 
resentations given  of  him,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  bo 
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entertained  as  to  the  identity  of  the  individual.  Thus 
the  Messiah  is  the  same  person  as  *'the  seed  of  the 
MTonurn"  who  was  to  "  bmise  the  head  of  the  serpent'* 
(Gen.  iii,  15);  **the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  idi  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed'*  (Gen.  xxii, 
18) ;  the  great  **  prophet  to  be  raised  up  like  unto  Mo- 
ses,'* whom  all  were  to  be  required  to  hear  and  obey 
(Deut.  xriii,  15);  the  *^  priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek;'*  "the  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  which 
should  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people  to  which  the 
Gentiles  should  seek"  (Isa.  xi,l,  10) ;  the  virgin*s  son, 
whose  name  was  to  be  Immanuel  (Isa.  vii,  14) ;  "  the 
branch  of  Jehovah"  (Isa.  iv,  2);  "the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant**  (Mai.  iii,  1);  "the  Lord  of  the  Temple," 
etc.,  etc.  (ib,).  When  we  say,  then,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  we  in  effect  say,  **  Thb  is  He  of  whom  Moses 
in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write'*  (John  i,  45) ; 
and  all  that  they  say  of  Him  is  true  of  Jesus. 

The  sum  of  this  prophetic  testimony  respecting  him 
is  that  he  should  belong  to  the  very  highest  order  of 
being,  the  incommunicable  name  Jehovah  being  repre- 
sented as  rightfully  belonging  to  him;  that  "his  go- 
ings forth  have  been  from  old,  from  everlasting"  (Mic. 
V,  2);  that  his  appropriate  appellations  should  be 
"  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God*'  (Isa.  ix, 
6) ;  that  he  should  assume  human  nature,  and  become 
"  a  child  bom*'  of  the  Ismelitish  nation  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Gen.  xlix,  10),  of  the  family  of  David  (Isa.  xi, 
1) ;  that  the  object  of  his  appearance  should  be  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Isa. 
xlix,  6);  that  he  should  be  *' despised  and  rejected" 
of  his  countrymen  ;  that  he  should  be  "  cut  off,  but  not 
for  himself;"  that  he  should  be  "wounded  for  men's 
transgressions,  bruised  for  their  iniquities,  and  under- 
go the  chastisement  of  their  peace;"  that  "by  his 
stripes  men  should  be  healed;"  that  "the  Lord  should 
lay  on  him  the  iniquity'*  of  men;  that  "exaction 
should  be  made  and  he  should  answer  it ;"  that  ho 
should  "  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin ;"  that  after 
these  sufferings  he  should  be  "exalted  and  extolled, 
and  made  very  high;"  that  he  should  "see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied,  and  by  his  knowl- 
edge justify  many"  (Isa.  Hi,  pcutim);  that  Jehovah 
should  say  to  him,  "  Sit  at  my  right  hand  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool'*  (Psa.  ex,  1);  that  he 
should  be  brought  near  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and 
that  to  him  should  be  given  "dominion,  and  glory, 
and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  and  nations,  and  lan- 
guages should  ser\'e  him  —  an  everlasting  dominion 
which  shall  not  pass  away — a  kingdom  that  shall  not 
be  destroyed**  (Dan.  vii,  18, 14).  All  this  is  implied 
in  saying  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  In  the  plainer  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ"  is  equiv- 
alent to  Jesus  is  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh"  (1  Tim. 
iii,  16) — ^the  Son  of  God,  who,  in  human  nature,  by  his 
obedience,  and  sufferings,  and  death  in  the  room  of  the 
guilty,  has  obtained  salvation  for  them,  and  all  power 
in  heaven  and  earth  for  himself,  that  he  may  give  eter- 
nal life  to  all  coming  to  the  Father  through  him. 

(2.)  While  the  statement  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ"  is 
thus  materially  equivalent  to  the  statement  "all  that 
is  said  of  the  Great  Deliverer  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  is  true  of  Him,"  it  brings  more  directly  be- 
fore our  mind  those  truths  respecting  him  which  the 
appellation  "the  Anointed  One"  naturally  suggests. 
He  is  a  prophet,  a  priest,  and  a  king.  He  is  the  great 
revealer  of  divine  truth ;  the  only  expiator  of  human 
guilt,  and  reconciler  of  man  to  God ;  the  supreme  and 
sole  legitimate  ruler  over  the  understandings,  con- 
sciences, and  affections  of  men.  In  his  person,  and 
woric,  and  word,  by  his  spirit  and  providence,  he  un- 
folds the  truth  with  refpect  to  the  divine  character  and 
will,  and  so  conveys  it  Into  the  mind  as  to  make  it  the 
effectual  means  of  conforming  man's  will  to  God's  will, 
man's  character  to  God's  character.  He  has  by  his 
spotless,  all-perfect  obedience,  amid  the  severest  suf- 
ferings,"  obedience  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 


cross,"  so  illustrated  the  excellence  of  the  divine  law, 
and  the  wickedness  and  danger  of  violating  it,  as  to 
make  it  a  righteous  thing  in  "  the  just  God"  to  "  jus- 
tify the  ungodly,*'  thus  propitiating  the  offended  maj- 
esty of  heaven  ;  while  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
love  in  appointing  and  accepting  this  atonement,  when 
apprehended  by  the  mind  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  becomes  the  effectual  means  of  reconciling 
man  to  God  and  to  his  law,  "  transforming  him  by  the 
renewing  of  his  mind."  And  now,  possessed  of  "  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth,"  "all  power  over  all 
flesh,"  "  He  is  Lord  of  all."  All  external  events  and 
all  spiritual  influences  aro  equally  under  his  control, 
and  as  a  king  he  exerts  his  authority  in  carrying  into 
full  effect  the  great  purposes  which  his  revelations  as 
a  prophet,  and  his  great  atoning  sacrifice  as  a  high- 
priest,  were  intended  to  accomplish.  See  Cubist, 
Offices  or. 

(3.)  But  the  full  import  of  the  appellation  the  Christ 
is  not  yet  brought  out.  It  indicates  that  He  to  whom 
it  belongs  is  the  anointed  prophet,  prief^t,  and  king — 
not  that  he  was  anointed  by  material  oil,  but  that  he 
was  divinely  appointed^  qualified^  commisswnfd,  and  a<:- 
credited  to  be  the  Saviour  of  men.  These  arc  the  ideas 
which  the  term  anointed  seems  specially  intended  to 
convey,  a.  Jesus  was  divinely  appointed  to  the  oflices 
he  filled.  He  did  not  assume  them,  **  be  was  called  of 
God  as  was  Aaron"  (Heb.  v,  4),  "  Behold  mine  Elect, 
in  whom  my  soul  delighteth.'*  h.  He  was  divinely 
qualified:  ^^God  gave  to  him  the  Spirit  not  by  meas- 
ure." "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,"  etc. 
(Isa.  xi,  2-4).  c.  He  was  divinely  commisnoned:  "The 
Father  sent  him.*'  Jehovah  said  to  him,  "Thou  art 
my  servant,  in  thee  will  I  be  glorified,"  etc.  (Isa. 
xlix,  6).  "Behold,'*  says  Jehovah,  "I  have  given 
Him  for  a  witness  to  the  people — a  leader  and  com- 
mander to  the  people.*'  d.  He  is  divinely  accredited: 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  says  the  aipostle  Peter,  was  "a 
man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles,  and 
wonders,  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst 
of  you"  (Acts  ii,  22).  "  The  Father  who  hath  sent 
me,'*  says  Jesus  himself,  "hath  borne  witness  of  me" 
(John  V,  37).  This  he  did  again  and  again  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  as  well  as  by  the  miracles  which  he  per- 
formed by  that  divine  power  which  was  equally  his 
and  his  Father's.  Such  is  the  import  of  the  appella- 
tion Chrigt, 

3.  If  these  observations  are  clearly  apprehended, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  giving  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  which  has  sometimes  been  pro- 
posed— when  did  Jesus  become  Christ  ?  when  was  he 
anointed  of  God?  We  have  seen  that  the  expression 
is  a  figurative  or  analogical  one,  and  therefore  we  need 
not  wonder  that  its  references  are  varvnng.  The  qp- 
pointment  of  the  Saviour,  like  all  the  other  divine  pur- 
poses, was  of  course  from  eternity:  he  "was  set  up 
from  everlasting"  (Prov.  viii,  28) ;  he  "  was  foreor- 
dained l)efore  the  foundation  of  the  world"  (1  Pet.  i, 
20).  His  qualifications,  such  of  them  as  were  confer- 
red, were  bestowed  in  or  during  his  incarnation,  when 
"God  anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power"  (Acts  x,  38).  His  commission  may  be  consid- 
ered as  Miven  him  when  called  to  enter  on  the  func- 
tions of  his  office.  Ho  himself,  after  quoting  in  the 
synagogue  of  Nazareth,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry',  the  passage  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in 
which  his  unction  to  the  prophetical  office  is  predicted, 
declared,  "  TM«  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your 
ears."  And  in  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  God,  as 
the  reward  of  his  loving  righteousness  and  hating  in- 
iquity', "  anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
his  fellows"  (Psa.  xlv,  7),  i.  e.  conferred  on  him  a  re- 
gal power,  fruitful  in  blessings  to  himself  and  others, 
for  superior  to  that  which  any  king  had  ever  possessed, 
making  him,  as  the  apostle  Peter  expresses  it,  "both 
Lord  and  Christ"  (Acts  ii,  86).  As  to  his  being  ac- 
credited^ every  miraculous  event  performed  in  refer- 
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ence  to  him  or  by  him  may  be  viewed  as  included  in 
this  species  of  anointing,  especially  the  visible  descent 
of  the  Spirit  on  him  in  his  baptism. 

4.  These  statements,  with  regard  to  the  import  of 
the  appellation  '*  the  Christ,**  show  us  how  we  are  to 
understand  the  statement  of  the  apostle  John.  *  *  Who- 
soever believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born  of  God" 
(1  John  V,  1),  i.  e.  is  "  a  chUd  of  God,"  "  bom  again," 
''a  new  creature;"  and  the  similar  declaration  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  "  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord," 
i.  e.  the  Christ,  the  Messiah, ''  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(1  Cor.  xii,  B).  It  is  plain  that  the  proposition,  *' Jesus 
is  the  Christ,"  when  understood  in  the  latitude  of 
meaning  which  we  have  shown  belongs  to  it,  contains 
a  complete  summary  of  the  truth  respecting  the  divine 
method  of  salvation.  To  believe  that  proposition,  right> 
ly  understood,  is  to  believe  the  Gospel — the  saving 
truth,  by  the  fiuth  of  which  a  man  is,  and  by  the  faith 
of  which  only  a  man  can  be,  brought  into  the  relation 
or  formed  to  the  character  of  a  child  of  God;  and 
though  a  man  may,  without  divine  influence,  be  brought 
to  acknowledge  that  ^*  Jesus  is  the  Lord,**  **  Messiah 
the  Prince,**  and  even  firmly  to  believe  that  these  words 
embody  a  truth,  yet  no  man  can  be  brought  really  to 
believe  and  cordially  to  acknowledge  the  truth  con- 
tained in  these  words,  as  we  have  attempted  to  unfold 
it,  without  a  peculiar  divine  influence.  That  Jesus  is 
the  great  comer  (o  ipxofuvoct  o  iX^wv)  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Grod,  the  faith  of  which  constitutes  a  Chris- 
tian, the  one  thing  (t6  iv)  to  which  the  Spirit,  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  blood  unite  in  bearing  witness  (1  John  v, 
6-9). — Holmes,  in  Kitto*s  Cyclopcedia,  s.  v.  Jesus  Christ, 
from  which  this  article  is  taken,  with  modifications. 
See  Jescs. 

CHRIST,  ASCENSION  OF.     See  Ascesbiox. 

CHRIST,  CRUCIFIXION  OF.   See  Crucifixion. 

CHRIST,  DEATH  OF.  See  Crucifixion;  Je- 
sus. 

CHRIST,  DIVINITY  OF.  See  Christolooy; 
Incarnation. 

CHRIST,  HUMANITY  OF.  See  Christolooy  ; 
Incarnation. 

CHRIST,  IMAGES  AND  PORTRAITS  OF.  The 
Gospels  contain  no  notice  whatever  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Christ.  The  passages  in  the  O.  T.  which 
refer  to  bb  person  (Isa.  lil,  1-4 ;  lili,  2)  seem  almost  like 
premonitory  warnings  against  any  worship  of  Christ 
"  after  the  flesh.'*  The  Apostolical  Fathers  are  as  si- 
lent on  this  subject  as  the  Scriptures  are.  "  Either 
the  Church  was  too  spiritual  to  desire  such  descriptions, 
or  its  leaders  were  too  faithful  to  invent  them."  So 
completely,  indeed,  had  all  tradition  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  Christ  died  out,  that,  as  early  as  a  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death,  a  long  controversy  arose  as 
to  whether  he  was  in  form  and  features  as  described  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  (lii,  14 ;  liii,  2),  without  comeliness 
and  beauty.  Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  and  Cyril  took 
the  ground  that  Christ  was  physically  uncomely ;  Cyril 
even  declares  that  Christ  was  the  *'  ugliest  of  the  sons 
of  men.**  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  the  later  fathers 
generally,  declared  him  to  have  been  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  mankind  (Didron,  Christian  Iconography,  i,  268). 
The  spurious  letter  of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman  senate, 
describing  Christ  as  a  man  of  noble  appearance,  with 
curled  hair  parted  in  front,  and  falling,  dark  and  glossy, 
over  his  shoulders,  with  a  smooth,  high  forehead,  a 
strong,  reddish,  and  irregular  beard,  dated  prol)ably 
also  from  the  third  century,  but  has  h&tn  known,  in  its 
present  form,  only  since  the  eleventh.    See  Lentulus. 

When  persecution  arose,  the  early  Christians  felt 
soon  the  need  of  some  visible  sign  of  their  faith.  The 
earliest  adopted  was  the^A  (q.  v.).  Afterwards  the 
figures  under  which  Christ  presented  himself  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  the  vine,  the  Lamb  (of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world),  and,  above  all,  as 
the  Good  Shepherd  (q.  v.)  carrying  a  lamb  on  his 
shoulders,  were  introduced  into  the  paintings  and 


sculptures  of  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Syracuse.  The  so-called  monogram  of  Christ,  viz. 
^  (for  Xp,  the  two  first  letters  of  the  name  Xpi<rr6c)» 
with  or  without  the  letters  A,  U  (the  Alpha  and  Ome« 
ga  of  the  Apocalypse),  appears  about  the  time  of  Con* 
stantine  (f  887).  See  Christ,  Monogram  of  ;  Ai^ 
PHA;  Aon  us  Dei. 

Again,  the  best  class  of  pagan  thinkers  in  the  Ro* 
man  empire,  even  before  the  official  adoption  of  Chris* 
tianity,  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  complications 
of  polytheism,  and  were  seeking  for  a  simpler  fsith. 
Perhaps  the  mystery  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
which  had  been  celebrated  through  nearly  all  forms 
of  paganism  in  secret  rites,  had  become  the  common 
property  of  educated  minds.  Egyptian  mythology, 
with  the  mm  as  its  great  centre,  had  also  made  its  im- 
press on  the  Roman  mind.  And  thus,  towards  the 
later  periods  of  the  supremacy  of  paganism  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  Apollo,  as  the  deity  of  the  sun,  had  as- 
sumed the  chief  place  in  heathen  worship.  As  indi- 
cating that  Christ  was  the  true  **  light  of  the  world," 
the  '*  Sun  of  righteousness*' — ^the  most  &vorite  figure 
used  in  speaking  of  the  Saviour  in  the  early  centuries 
— ^this  very  figure  of  Apollo  was  often  introduced  as 
indicating  Christ.  OrpheuM  was  also  often  thus  intro- 
duced, as  indicating  that  Christ  is  the  true  charmer  of 
the  evil  passions  of  the  human  heart — vindicated  by  the 
beasts  that  quietly  listened  to  his  music,  and  the  true 
ruler  of  the  powers  of  nature — indicated  by  the  trees 
and  other  plants  bowing  to  his  music. 

The  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  usually  a  beard- 
less youth  not  over  twenty  years  of  age,  with  long, 
curly  hair  and  a  joyful  countenance,  gave  the  most 
usual  type  of  the  personal  figure  of  Christ,  when  rep- 
resented on  the  sarcophagi  and  in  some  of  the  fk^seoes 
of  the  Catacombs.  Many  of  these  sarcophagi  are  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  youthful  figures  of  the  Saviour  in 
sculptured  monuments  is  that  in  the  tomb  of  Junius 
Bassus  (A.D.  859),  in  the  chureh  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome, 
in  which  Christ  is  represented  disputing  with  the  doc- 
tors. This  type  of  the  Saviour  as  a  youth  appeared 
again  in  some  manuscripts,  and  in  other  paintings  of 
the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Quite  a  different  type,  however,  predominated  at  a 
later  period  in  all  Christian  art  through  the  entire 
Middle  Ages.  The  first  example  of  it  occurs  in  a  tab- 
let of  ivory  now  in  the  Vatican  museum.  The  second, 
and  by  fiir  the  better  example  of  this  type,  is  a  paint- 
ing in  a  chapel  in  the  catacombs  of  Callistus.  It  is 
considered  by  recent  Roman  archieologists  to  be  of  the 
second  century,  but  this  is  not  at  all  probable.  It 
represents  the  Saviour  as  about  thirt}*-three  years  of 
age,  with  a  somewhat  elongated  oval  face,  bearded, 
with  a  grave  and  somewhat  melancholy,  but  still  sweet 
and  benign  expression  of  injured  innocence.  The  fea- 
tures are  not  to  be  recognised  as  distinctively  Greek, 
Roman,  or  Jewish,  but  they  are  highly  ideal.  The 
brow  is  high;  the  beard  is  sparse,  somewhat  pointed, 
and  of  a  reddish  hue ;  the  hair  parts  in  the  middle,  and 
flows  in  abundant  curling  masses  over  the  shoulders. 
Of  the  many  varieties  of  representations  of  Christ,  of 
which  Augustine  speaks  as  existing  in  his  day,  this 
type  soon  gained  the  predominance  in  the  Christian 
world,  and  it  has  held  its  place  till  modern  times.  In 
the  mosaics  of  the  Basilicas  and  the  Byzantine  church- 
es, in  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Ravenna,  it  gained 
an  inexpressible  grandeur,  which  was  not  entirely  lost 
during  the  decadence  of  the  so-called  Byzantine  period 
of  painting  (A.D.  GOO-lOOO).  Almost  its  original  pow< 
er  was  renewed  under  the  hand  of  Giotto.  It  finally 
reached  its  highest  development  in  Christ  as  the  Re- 
deemer in  I^onardo's  Last  Supper,  and  in  Christ  the 
Judge  in  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment. 

In  the  scenes  of  the  birth,  infancy,  and  early  child- 
hood of  the  Saviour,  attempts  have  usually  been  made 
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to  infoflo  into  his  hce  indications  of  the  divinity  of  his 
nature.  This  reached  its  climax  in  the  miniatures  of 
tome  Grecian  manuscripts,  in  the  paintings  of  the  pre- 
Rapliaelites,  and  especially  in  tho  Christ  of  the  Sistine 
Madonna  (at  Dresden).  Later  in  life,  even  Raphael 
paintod  the  yoathful  Christ  as  merely  a  blooming  or 
laughing  child.  Other  Italian  painters,  in  the  deca- 
dence of  morals  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, painted  portraits  of  beautiful  children  in  the 
arms  of  their  mistresses  as  madonnas.  Some  Flemish 
and  Dutch  painters  imagined  scenes  in  which  Christ, 
as  a  dutiful  child  obedient  to  tho  law,  was  helping  his 
mother  in  such  homely  duties  as  hanging  out  clothes 
which  she  was  washing,  or  as  helping  his  father  in  his 
labors  as  carpenter. 

When  represented  as  disputing  with  the  doctors,  he 
is  usually  placed  on  a  seat  above  the  other  figures, 
with  his  feet  on  a  stool,  as  symbol  of  his  high  position 
and  authority. 

In  whatever  scene  of  his  life  he  appeared,  he  is  often 
represented,  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  with  a  nim- 
bus (q.  V.)  around  his  head,  as  a  symbol  of  his  heav- 
enly nature  and  origin.  This  often  also  included  a 
cross,  or  the  monogram  j^.  He  is  usually  represent- 
ed larger  than  the  surrounding  figures.  As  indicating 
his  authority  and  power,  the  Saviour  is  often  repre- 
sented with  a  globe — the  universe — under  his  feet ;  or 
as  sitting  on  the  globe,  or  the  rainbow,  or  with  a  wand 
in  his  hand,  especially  while  performing  miracles. 
The  Saviour  was  usually  represented  in  the  early  works 
as  wearing  a  tunic,  over  which  was  thrown  the  pallium 
of  the  ancients.  The  tunic  often  had  two  bands  of 
purple  or  of  gold  on  the  breast,  and,  like  the  pallium, 
it  was  of  white  cloth.  Sometimes  a  volume,  the  New 
Testament,  was  placed  in  his  hand,  or  he  was  placed 
between  two  cases  of  volumes,  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament. 

Besides  direct  scenes  from  his  own  life,  or  repre- 
sentations indicating  his  holy  mission,  the  Saviour 
was,  during  the  first  centuries,  when  symbolism  was 
carried  to  a  very  great  perfection,  sometimes  repre- 
sented in  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the 
fiery  furnace  with  the  three  worthies,  with  Daniel  in 
the  lions'  den,  and  in  the  place  of  Moses,  when  that 
patriarch  was  striking  the  rock. 

Besides  these  extant  representations  of  the  Saviour 
in  Christian  art,  we  know  that  the  Gnostics  had  what 
they  called  images  of  Christ  as  early  as  the  second 
century.  Raoul  Rochette  iTffpes  de  FArt,  p.  9  sq.) 
says  that  the  cast  of  features  described  above  as  be- 
longing to  the  best  portraits  of  Christ  was  derived 
fh>m  the  Gnostic  artists.  Compare  also  Irensus,  ado. 
Hot,  i,  25,  §  6.  A  century  later,  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der Severns  (A.D.  222-285)  placed  among  his  house- 
hold gods  figures  of  Abraham  and  Christ  beside  those 
of  the  heathen  deities. 

Images  of  Christ,  claimed  by  the  Romanists  to  be 
of  miraculous  origin,  are  preserved  in  several  churches 
in  Italy  and  the  Orient.  Most  of  them  are  really  of 
Byzantine  origin,  and  probably  dated  firom  between 
the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  is  ascribed  to  these  images !  One  of  the 
most  noted  of  them  is  tAe  Veronica  (the  picture  known 
as  the  Eeee  Homo),  on  a  linen  cloth  which  a  woman 
named  Veronica  is  held  by  tradition  to  have  given  to 
Christ  while  bearing  his  cross  to  Calvary  to  wipe  his 
brow.  See  Yeronica.  On  the  cloth  is  the  face  of 
the  Saviour,  with  an  expression  of  great  grief,  and  the 
brow  pierced  by  the  crown  of  thorns.  Another  is  that 
which  is  said  to  have  appeared  miraculously  when  St 
Sylvester  was  consecrating  the  basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  which  was  formerly  preserved  above 
the  tribune  of  that  church.  Another  is  the  Abgartu 
picture,  a  portrait  without  colors,  which  a  baseless  tra- 
dition (of  the  tenth  century)  has  it  that  Christ  sent  to 
king  Abgarns  of  Edessa,  when  that  king  wished  Christ 


to  come  and  heal  him  of  a  sickness,  and' the  original 
of  which  picture  two  churches— the  church  of  St.  Syl- 
vester in  Prata,  near  Rome,  and  a  churcK  at  Genoa — 
profess  to  have.  See  Aboarus.  Another  is  preserved 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Lawrence,  near 
Rome.  There  are  also  several  wooden  images  of  the 
infant  Saviour  said  to  have  been  carved  and  painted 
by  St.  Luke,  or  by  angels ! 

Paintings  or  sculptures  of  the  crucifixion  [see  Cru- 
cifix] are  usually  placed  over  the  altar  in  Romish, 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Lutheran  churches.  In  some 
Protestant  churches,  other  than  the  Lutheran,  the  fig- 
ure of  the  Saviour  is  often  introduced  in  paintings  of 
the  parables,  the  miracles,  and  other  Biblical  subjects, 
rendered  in  a  Protestant  sense.  See  Piper,  'Mythologw 
und  Symbolik  der  chrisdichen  Kunst  (>Veimar,  1847) ; 
Martigny,  Dictumnaire  des  AnHquitea  ChrHutmea  (Par. 
1865) ;  Rossi,  Roma  Sotterranea  (Rome,  1866) ;  also  tho 
works  of  Aringbi,  Bottari,  Perret,  etr.,  on  ^e  Cata- 
combs; GlQckselig,  Chrigtua-Archaoloffie  (1863,  4to; 
reproduces  the  so-called  Edessa  picture  in  colors,  and 
gives  six  other  portraits);  Marangoni,  Ittoiia  delta 
CappeUa  di  S,S,  di  Roma  (Rome,  1747) ;  Mrs:  Jamie- 
son,  UUtory  of  our  Lord  in  Art  (London,  1864,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Lecky,  History  of  Raiionalum,  i,  221-257;  DU 
dron,  Christian  Iconography  (Bohn's  ed.),  i,  242-298; 
I^ewis,  Bible,  Missal,  and  Breviary  (Edinb.  1853, 2  vols. 
8vo),  i,  138  sq. ;  Schafl;  Church  History,  iii,  110.  See 
Catacombs  ;  Imaoe-worshif. 

CHRIST,  LIFE  OF.     See  Jesur. 

CHRIST,  MONOGRAM  OF.— In  the  Catacombs 
and  elsewhere  is  to  be  found  a  monogram  in  the  forms 
J2f  F)  ^)  *¥*i  composed  of  the  Greek  letters  X 
and  P,  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  XpurroQ,  Christ. 
Sometimes  the  Grerk  letters  a,  w  (Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  hu»t)  are  combined  with  the  others, 
in  the  form  n^of,  or  suspended  by  chains  from  the 

transverse  bar,  thus  <rn« .  The  precise  date  of  its  or- 
igin is  unknown ;  but  Killen  {Ancient  Church,  p.  817, 
note)  asserts  that  it  b  found  on  coins  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  cites  Aringhi  (Roma  8ubterranea,  ii,  567)  as  his 
authority.  But,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  monogram, 
it  came  into  new  prominence  and  wider  use  from  the 
fact  that  Constantine  (A.D.  812)  applied  it  to  the  hea- 
then military  standard.  See  Labarum.  It  is  called, 
therefore,  not  only  the  monogram  of  Christ,  but  eome- 
times  also  the  monogram  of  Constantine. — Schaff,  Ch. 
History,  ii,  27 ;  Jamleson,  History  of  our  Jjord  in  A  rt, 
ii,  815;  Martigny,  Diet,  des  Aniiquites,  p.  414;  Perret, 
/>s  Cctlacombes  de  Rome,  iii,  96.     See  Catacombs. 

CHRIST,  OFFICES  OF  (as  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
Kirg). 

I.  Origin  and  History  ffthis  Division. — Eusebius,  in 
his  Church  History  (1,  8),  and  also  in  his  Demonstraiio 
EvangeKca  (iv,  15),  is  the  first  who  appears  to  have 
considered  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  as  consist- 
ing in  the  three  offices.  The  division  became  com- 
mon in  the  Greek  Church,  and  it  is  stUl  usual  in  the 
Russian  Church.  In  the  Latin  Church  it  has  not 
passed  so  generally  into  ufc,  although  Bellarmin  and 
many  others  allow  it.  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  the 
other  early  Lutheran  theologians  do  not  use  the  dis- 
tinction. It  was  introduced  into  Lutheran  theology 
by  Grerhard  (q.  v.)  in  his  Loci  Theologici,  was  admit- 
ted by  Spener  into  his  Catechism,  and  remained  prev- 
alent among  Lutheran  theologians  until  the  time  of 
Ernesti,  who  wrote  against  it  under  the  title  De  officio 
Christi  triplici,  and  was  followed  by  Zacharise,  Do- 
derlein,  Knapp,  and  others  (see  Knapp,  Theology,  § 
107).  In  the  Reformed  Church  it  was  adopted  by  Cal- 
vin (TirwI.  ii,  15),  was  admitted  into  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism, and  was  generally  followed  by  the  dogmatic 
writers  of  the  Reformed  churches,  both  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  England.  The  modem  theology  of  Ger- 
many (as  the  works  of  De  Wette.  Schleiermacher.  Tho- 
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hick,  Nitzsch,  Liebner,  Ebrard,  etc.)  generallj  adhere 
to  it,  rej^arding  it  as  an  eumtial,  and  not  merely  ac- 
cidental and  formal  division  of  the  mediatorial  i^ork, 
as  the  only  one  which  exhaosts  it.  It  is  used  by  many 
of  the  best  English  theologians.  We  give  here  a  mod- 
ification of  Ebiard's  article  on  the  toi^c  in  Uerzog*s 
Real-Encyldopadie,  vi,  €07  sq. 

II.  BU)l%cal  View, — The  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.  des- 
ignate the  Bedeemer  as  the  perfect  and  model  proph- 
etf  as  the  servant  of  God  to  whom  the  attributes  of 
prophecy,  priesthood,  and  royalty  alike  belong ;  as  the 
kin^  seed  of  David,  or  the  second,  perfect  David ; 
and  finally  as  the  prieat-king.  He,  moreover,  in  spir- 
it, calls  himself,  in  the  Gospels,  "prophet,"  and  "son 
of  David."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  is  repre- 
sented as  the  only  true  and  eternal  high-priest.  This 
threefold  aspect  of  his  mission  is  nnited  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Anointed  or  Mestiah;  for  as  Elisha  was  by 
El^ah  anointed  a.  prophet  (1  Kings  xix,  16),  so  was  tho 
promised  "  servant  of  God"  to  be  anointed  by  the  Spir- 
it of  the  Lord ;  and  as  the  kings  of  Israel  were  anointed 
(1  Sam.  X,  1 ;  xvi,  13;  1  Kings  i,  13;  xix,  15,  ete.),  so 
was  Christ  anointed  king  of  righteousness  (Hob.  i,  8, 
9).  And  as  it  was  ordained  by  tho  law  that  the  kigh- 
priett  should  be  anointed  to  his  office  (Exod.  xxviii, 
41 ;  xxix,  7 ;  xxx,  30 ;  Lev.  iv,  8 :  vi,  22 ;  vii,  86),  so 
Christ  was  made  high-priert  "no^  ojter  the  law  of  a 
carnal  commandmenty  hut  nfier  the  pover  of  an  endless 
life"'  (Heb.  vii,  16).  Tho  conception  of  the  Messiah 
or  Anointed  thus  divides  itself  into  tho  three  aspects 
of  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 

The  first  prophecy  bearing  on  the  subject  is  in  Deut 
xviii,  15.  The  people,  afraid  of  hearing  the  command- 
ments of  God,  sent  up  Moses  to  hear  them  (Exod.  xx, 
19 ;  Deut.  v,  27).  The  Lord  ' '  hoard'  tlie  people  (Deut. 
V,  28),  and  promised  (as  they  had  sent  up  Moses  to 
hear  Him)  that  He  would  send  them  a  prophet  whom 
theg  could  and  should  hear.  The  God  who  revealed 
his  law  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and  lightning,  so  that 
the  people  durst  not  approach  him,  would  afterwards 
approach  the  people  through  a  prophet.  On  Mount 
Sinai  the  people  liad  to  send  Moses  up  to  God,  and  God 
promised,  in  the  future,  to  send  down  a  prophet  to  the 
people.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel  is  sketched  in  its  dawning  outline. 

The  latter  part  of  Isaiah  (chapters  xl-lxvi)  is  re- 
lated, though  not  in  tho  most  direct  wa}-,  to  the  proph- 
ecy in  Deuteronomy.  In  Isaiah,  not  *^the  prophet," 
but  the  "servant  of  God,"  is  the  predominant  con- 
ception. Isaiah  "labors  in  vain"  (xlix,  4) ;  a  coming 
servant  of  God,  however,  will  accomplish  both  Isaiah's  I 
task  in  Israel  and  the  mission  of  the  people  of  Is- ' 
rael  to  the  Gentiles  together  and  perfectly  (xlix,  6) ; 
and  this  because  he  is  more  than  a  prophet ;  iKscausc 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  penalty  of  our  sins  (liii,  v)— 
^3^ib**a  '^051'a,  "the  chastisement  of  our  peace,"  i.  e. 
the  punishment  whose  fulfilment  secures  our  exemp- 
tion. He  brings  a  ttn-ojfmn^,  D*rK  (ver.  10).  The 
prophecy  does  not  merely  indicate  that  the  prophet's 
mission  should  enteil  death  on  the  servant  of  God,  as 
was  the  case  with  Paul  (Col.  i,  24;  2  Tim.  i,  11),  but 
that  he  should  die  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  And 
in  chap,  xlix,  7,  he  appears  as  "  King  of  kings,"  for 
**  kings  and  princes**  are  to  bow  down  before  him. 

Thus  we  find  in  Deut.  v,  18  a  promise  of  the  "  proph- 
et," and  in  Isaiah  xlix-liii  a  promise  of  ''a  servant  of 
God,"  of  whom  prophetic  preaching,  priestly  self-of- 
fering, and  crowning  with  kingly  power  are  predicated. 
But  regal  dominion  is  not  merely  assigned  to  the  fu- 
ture Redeemer  as  the  predicate,  or  as  the  issue  of  his  \ 
destiny,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  root  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies  lies  in  the  promise  of  "  one  of 
the  seed  of  David,'*  whose  "throne  should  endure  for- 
ever." Redemption  from  future  servitude  was  prom- 
ised to  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv).  Through  Mo- 
ses. Joshua,  and  David,  this  promise,  in  its  outward  and 


material  sense,  was  gradoally  fhlflUed.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  David  determined  to  build  a  temple  to 
the  Lord,  that  the  "  Eternal  might  dwell  with  his  peo- 
ple." But  such  a  union  of  God,  "  who  is  a  spirit,*' 
vrith  a  material  place  and  edifice,  did  not  agree  with 
the  divine  plan  of  salvation  (compare  John  iv,  28, 
24).  Israel  was  to  acknowledge  that  the  temporal 
redemption,  obtained  through  David,  was  not  yet  tho 
true  redemption,  but  a  mere  faint  foreshadowing  there- 
of. This  was  indicated  by  the  prophecy  in  the  sev* 
enth  chapter  of  2  Samuel,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  not  David  himself,  but  David^s  seed  after  his 
death,  was  to  build  tho  Lord  a  house,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  assure  tho  throne  of  his  kingdom  forever.  Even 
here  no  mention  is  made  of  an  individual,  but  merely 
of  a  successor  of  David  (cliap.  vii,  12-15).  David  at 
tho  same  time  understood  that  his  sinful  race  was 
not  fit  to  build  the  Lord  a  temple,  and  to  rule  on  his 
eternal  throne,  as  he  said, '  *  Thou  hcut  spoken  also  of 
thg  servant's  house  for  a  great  vhile  to  come.  And  is 
tMs  the  manner  oftnan,  O  Lord  God?  (2  Sam.  vii,  19; 
comp.  1  Chron.  xvii,  17).  Tho  allusion  in  Psa.  ii,  6, 
7,  to  this  prediction  is  unmistakable,  and  Psa.  ex  is  a 
poetic  explanation  of  the  passage  2  Sam.  vii,  10.  So 
Christ  himself  (Matt,  xxii,  42)  explains  it. 

Solomon  also  was  aware  that  the  prediction  of  Na- 
than would  not  have  its  final  fulfilment  in  his  mate- 
rial temple  (1  Kings  viii,  26-27).  After  the  death  of 
Solomon,  prophecy  pointed  more  and  more  directly 
towards  a  certain,  particular,  future  descendant  of  Da- 
vid, entirely  distinct  fh>m  his  then  existing  posterity 
(comp.  Isaiah  vii,  14 ;  ix,  6,  with  x,  21).  From  the  chas- 
tised house  of  David,  tho  fallen  trunk,  a  fresh  branch 
was  to  spring  (Isaiah  xi,  1),  and  to  rule  over  the  na- 
tions through  a  reign  of  peace  and  righteousness.  Yet 
that  he  was  not  to  be  an  ordinary  earthly  king,  nor  a 
Levitical  priest,  but  a  king-priest  according  to  the  or- 
der of  Melchizedek,  had  already  been  shown  in  Psa. 
ex,  4,  and  is  more  fully  developed  in  Zech.  vi,  12, 13, 
with  distinct  reference  to  2  &im.  vii,  Psa.  ex,  and 
Isaiah  xi. 

2.  The  Manifestation  in  N,  T.— The  carnal  Israel 
awaited  a  worldl}',  earthly  Messiah,  who  should  esteb- 
lish  a  worldly  kingdom.  *  *  The  Prophet'*  (u  'Trpotpijnj^, 
John  vi,  14)  appeared  to  them  to  be  distinct  from  the 
Messiah,  a  sort  of  precursor  of  the  latter  (comp.  Mark 
viii,  27,  and  John  i,  21) ;  but  the  faithful,  enlightened 
b}*  the  spirit  of  God,  thought  otherwise.  To  them  had 
Jesus  already  been  announced  by  John  tho  Baptist 
(Matt,  iii,  3 ;  comp.  with  xii,  18,  Luke  iii,  4)  as  tho 
"servant  of  God"  promised  by  Isaiah,  in  whom  the 
prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  ofiices  should  be  united; 
and  the  Lord  himself  appears  in  these  three  aspects  in 
his  life,  his  passion,  and  his  death. 

When  he  goes  about  teaching  that  the  "  kingdom 
of  God"  has  come,  and  confirming  his  words  by  mira- 
cles, he  docs  a  prophet's  work,  and  therefore  the  peo- 
ple themselves  recognise  him  as  the  "  prophet"  (Luke 
vii,  16 ;  ix,  8 ;  John  iv,  19 ;  vii,  40).  But  he  not  only 
spoke  as  a  prophet,  but  ho  was  and  is  The  Prophet, 
die  revealer  of  the  Father  in  the  absolute  sense.  The 
key  to  this  perception  is  given  us  in  the  passage  Heb. 
i,  1 :  "(rod^  ir^  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath 
in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son, "  etc.,  i.  c.  he 
has  manifested  the  fulness  of  his  essence  and  of  his  will 
in  a  personal  revelation  in  Him  who  from  all  eternity 
has  been  the  one  God  and  consnbstantial  with  the  Fa- 
ther. Therefore  he  is  in  John  i,  1,  called  the  Word, 
in  whom  God  iv  apxi  expressed  his  essence  to  him- 
self (rpoc  r6y  ^(6v),  "  by  whom  all  things  were  made ; 
without  whom  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made; 
in  whom  was  life ;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.'* 
Christ,  as  the  Word  become  man,  is  then  no  longer  a 
prophet  merely  in  word  and  action,  but  is  one  in  his 
r&ry  essence.  His  whole  being  and  essenco  ia  the 
revelation  of  the  Father  (John  xiv,  9). 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  represents  Clirist  as  a 
|)riest,  nay,  even  as  the  eternal  kigh-priett  (Heb.  yii). 
He  is  the  eternal  high-priest  because  of  his  having  of- 
fered the  only  eternally  valid  sacrifice,  the  final  sacri- 
fice which  renders  all  others  henceforth  superfluous — 
himself.  His  being  in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
considered  more  as  the  hoitia  (victim)  than  as  the 
priest,  is  merely  a  formal,  not  a  material  difl\»rence. 
Christ,  on  the  one  hand,  absolutely  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  God's  law  upon  man  (namely,  to  Ijo  sinless, 
holy,  and  filled  with  the  love  of  God),  and  thus  ren- 
dered the  obedientia  actwa  which  we  do  not  render ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  assumed  the  penalty  which 
the  law  inflicted  on  the  sinner,  *'Thon  shalt  die  the 
death,"  on  himself;  he  who  owed  nothing  suffering 
for  those  who  are  debtors.  See  Atonement  ;  Obe- 
dience. He  thns,  by  substitution,  took  upon  him- 
self our  debt  and  its  penalty,  and  became  an  expia- 
tory ofi^ring  for  us.  For  the  fundamental  principle 
•ot  all  offerings  for  sin  under  the  old  dispensation  was 
this  very  substitution  of  one  to  suffer  death  for  an- 
other ;  who  could  have  been  the  mediating  priest  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  Father  ?  Ho  himself,  the  sin- 
less, holy,  the  Xdyoc — vpo^tirti^y  who  had  ever  been 
with  the  Father,  was  the  priest  who,  in  eternal  high- 
priestly  purity,  gave  himself  as  an  offering.  His  ac- 
tions and  his  sufferings  cannot  be  divided.  Ho  did 
not  make  an  offering  of  himself  suddenly,  ex  abrupto^ 
with  no  connection  with  his  previous  life.  On  the 
contrary,  his  priestly,  holy  life  brought  him  to  his 
death.     Thus  was  his  offering  a  priestly  one. 

From  the  death  of  Christ  the  crown  of  thorns  is  in- 
separable. So  from  the  crown  of  thorns  the  crown  of 
kingly  dignity  and  power  is  inseparable.  When,  in 
the  days  of  his  humiliation,  he  was  recognised  and  pro- 
claimed as  the  promised  **Son  of  David,"  the  expected 
** Messiah-king,"  he  accepted  the  title  (Matt,  ix,  27; 
xvili,  80 ;  xv,  22 ;  zii,  28 ;  xxi,  9);  But  the  fulfilment 
of  his  kingly  mission  took  place  in  a  manner  entirely 
opposite  to  that  which  the  people  had  expected.  His 
kingly  mission  culminated  at  the  ver}'  moment  when 
he  declared  unto  Pilate  that  he  was  king,  and  there- 
upon received  the  crown  of  thorns  (John  xviii,  87,  and 
xix,  2,  comp.  with  verses  12-15  and  verse  21).  Here 
the  kingly  ofiSce  became  closely  connected  with  the 
priestly.  As  a  reward  for  this  royal  abnegation  he 
was  crowned  with  the  crown  of  glory  (Hei>.  if,  9;  Phil, 
ii,  9, 10),  became  head  of  the  Church  (Ephes.  i,  22), 
and  Lord  over  all  (Ephes.  i,  21).  And  all  who  come 
to  him  by  faith  are  given  to  him  as  his  own  (John 
xvii,  6),  and  he  claims  for  them  a  share  in  his  glory 
(verses  22,  24, 26).  The  Christian  Church  is  thus  fully 
justified  in  considering  the  prayer  in  John  xvii  as  a 
true  high-priestly  prayer  of  the  priestly  king  and  king- 
ly priest  (Psa.  ex,  4)  for  his  people,  and  not  merely  as 
the  intercession  of  a  prophet  for  his  disciples. 

Finally,  redemption  by  Christ  is  lyest  understood 
under  this  threefold  aspect  of  his  entire  work.  He 
who  in  his  own  person  was  the  revelation  of  God,  the 
Xoyoc  of  God  to  man,  has  by  word  and  action,  and 
by  his  advent,  revealed  to  nuin,  in  his  state  of  error, 
ignorance,  and  sin,  the  law  of  God  to  man,  and  the 
mercy  of  God  to  the  sinner.  He  who  in  his  own  per- 
son was  the  son  of  man,  clothed  with  priestly  holiness, 
and  making  of  himself  a  pure  offering  unto  God,  has, 
as  a  member  of  a  race  which  is  subject  to  the  conse- 
quences of  sin,  preserved  his  holiness  under  circum- 
stances which  caused  the  curse  of  human  sin  to  fell  on 
the  head  of  him,  the  sinless,  and  has  thercliy  submitted 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  God  in  our  stead,  i.  e.  has 
given  himself  as  an  expiatory  offering.  He  who  in  his 
own  person  was  the  kingly  chief  of  mankind,  has,  in 
order  as  priest  to  sacrifice  himself,  foregone  this  king- 
ly power  and  worn  the  crown  of  thorns,  but  thereby 
has  attained  the  crown  of  glory,  the  dominion  over  the 
Church  he  has  redeemed,  in  which  and  for  which  he 
now  reigns  over  heaven  and  earth. 


We  find,  in  all  the  N.  T.  account,  that  in  Christ's 
teachings  he  was  not  exclusively  a  prophet,  in  his 
passion  he  was  not  exclusively  a  high-priest,  nor  was 
he  a  king  only  after  his  resurrection.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  three  offices  cannot  be  thus  mechanically 
set  off  from  each  other.  The  Scripture  certainly  as- 
cribes to  Christ  a  munus  propheticum  immedioHtm  (di- 
rect prophetical  office)  only  during  his  visible  life  in 
the  state  of  humiliation  (viz.  a  prcphetia  personct^  by 
which  his  whole  being  was  in  itself  a  revelation  of 
God,  and  a  prophetia  officii^  in  words  and  doctrinei>). 
But  it  teaches  also  that,  as  Prophet  and  Revealer,  the 
exalted  Christ  continues  to  operate  (munus propheticum 
mediatum,  mediate  prophetic  office)  by  bis  Word,  which 
he  gave  once  for  all,  as  well  as  by  bis  Spirit,  through 
which  he  continues  to  enlighten  the  hearts  of  believ- 
ers. In  the  munus  taeerdotale  (priestly  office)  we  dis- 
tinguish (scripturally)  the  once-offered  oblation  from 
the  yet  continuing  intercession;  and  in  the  former, 
the  obedientia  and  saHrfactio  activOj  the  offering  of  a 
holy  life,  from  the  obedienda  and  scUvifactio  passiwt, 
the  assumption  of  the  undeserved  expiatory  suffering. 
Finally,  the  Scripture  teaches  that  Christ,  in  his  state 
of  humiliation,  was  already  king  (rexfuit^  or  rex  natus 
erat),  as  in  John  xviii,  87.  He  disclaims  only  the 
"exercise"  of  kingly  power,  not  the  fact.  We  dis- 
tinguish also  the  inherent  regal  glory  and  power  of 
Christ  from  his  exercise  of  them  —  the  digmtas  regia 
from  the  offieium — and  in  the  latter  also  we  distinguish 
the  regnum  gratia^  the  governing  of  his  people  by  his 
ppirit,  from  the  regnum  glorue^  the  dominion  over  all. 
Ihere  is,  in  fact,  no  concrete  point  in  the  existenoo 
and  activity  of  Christ,  whether  in  the  state  of  humili- 
ation or  of  glorification,  in  which  the  three  offices  are 
not  found  constantly  connected.  Thus  Christ  remains 
in  all  respects,  inseparably,  the  Bevealer  of  the  Father 
to  man,  the  Intercessor  for  man  with  God,  and  the 
Chief  and  King  of  his  people.  See  Knapp,  Christian 
Thedogg,  §  107 ;  Nitzsch,  System  der  christlichen  Lekre, 
§  182 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklopddie,  vi,  607 ;  Pyc  Smith, 
First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology,  Ik.  v,  cb.  iv,  §  2. 

CHRIST,  PERSON  OF.     See  Christology. 

CHRIST,  RESURRECTION  OF.  See  Resurrec- 
tion. 

CHRIST,  SINLESSNESS  OF.  The  Christian 
Church  has  always  held  that  Christ  was  absolutely 
free  from  sin.  (This  article  is  based  upon  Weiss,  in 
Herzog*8  Real'Encyklopddie  [Supplement,  i,  198  Fq.], 
and  UUmann,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  [Edinburgh  trans. 
1868].) 

I.  Historical. — ^1.  To  the  minds  of  the  apostles  the 
perfect  sinlessness  of  their  divine  Master  presented  it- 
self as  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  this  view  continued 
to  prevail,  through  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing, in  the  development  of  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ.  No  explicit  statement  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  made  or  deemed  necessary*,  but  the 
allusions  in  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  stiow  that 
the  doctrine  was  neither  rejected  as  unfounded  nor  ig- 
nored as  unimportant.  TertuUian  inferred  the  sin- 
lessness of  Christ  from  his  divinity ;  Origen  regarded 
it  as  a  peculiar  property  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ, 
resulting  from  its  union  with  the  divine  Logos,  by 
whose  virtue  it  was  interpenetrated  as  red-hot  iron  is 
by  fire,  so  that  sin  became  for  him  an  impossibility. 
Apollinaris,  setting  out  with  the  belief  that  human 
nature  implies  limitation,  mutability,  conflict,  sin,  etc., 
held  that  no  man  can  be  a  perfect  man  without  sin ; 
and  in  order  to  preserve,  consistently  with  this  view, 
the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  sacrificed  his  true  humanity 
by  adopting  the  opinion  that  the  Logos  took  the  place 
of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  and  imparted  to  him  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  the  good.  Atbanasius  held 
the  doctrine  of  a  sinless  yet  perfectly  human  naturo 
in  Christ,  arguing  that  sin  does  not  belong  to  human 
nature  per  se,  which  was  originally  pure  and  sinless ; 
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and  that  Christ  could,  consequently,  assume  the  na- 
ture of  man  without  thereby  being  made  subject  to 
sin,  and  thus,  by  his  perfect  life  as  a  man,  become 
man's  exemplar  and  guide  in  his  conflict  with  evil 
and  progress  towards  the  good. 

2.  At  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  true  yet  sinless  manhood  was  formu- 
lized  in  the  words,  **  truly  man,  with  a  rational  soul 
and  body  of  like  essence  with  us  as  to  his  manhood, 
and  in  all  things  like  us,  sin  excepted ;"  and  there  has 
not  since  been  any  change  within  the  accepted  Chris- 
tological  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  theologians  of 
the  Middle  Ages  contented  themselves  with  the  tra- 
ditional doctrine,  without  any  special  efforts  for  its 
further  development ;  though  in  the  controversies  with 
regard  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  her  cliampions  sought  to  add  weight  to  their  ar- 
guments by  claiming  that  the  acceptance  of  their  views 
would  recognise  also  the  sinlessness  of  Christ.  A  doc- 
trinal error  of  a  different  sort  hence  arbse,  viz.  the  put- 
ting Christ  in  the  background  as  too  holy  for  mortals 
to  address,  and  substituting  the  mediation  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  the  priesthood. 

3.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  Reformers  is  the 
fact  that  they  taught  that  Christ  is  individually  and 
immediately  apprehended  by  faith,  and  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  not  the  dogmatic  and  liturgical  traditions 
of  the  Church,  are  the  sources  whence  Christian  truth 
is  derived.  They  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  concerning  the  person  and  chakacter 
of  Christ,  of  which  his  sinlessness  formed  an  essential 
part.  It  was  received,  as  in  the  apostolical  times,  as 
an  intuition  not  needing  proof,  but  "above  mere  log- 
ical demonstration." 

4.  Socinianism  might  have  been  expected  to  open 
np  a  new  and  fruitful  discussion  of  this  subject,  yet, 
apparently  in  antagonism  with  its  views  of  the  person 
and  office  of  Christ,  it  asserted  not  only  the  sinlessness 
of  Jesus  as  a  fact,  but  also  the  rum  poste  peccare,  and 
indeed  denied  that  he  was  really  subject  to  tempta^ 
tion,  because  of  his  supernatural  generation. 

5.  From  the  rise  of  German  Rationalism,  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  this  doctrine  has  been  re- 
peatedly impugned  by  writers  of  that  school.  Some 
(as  Reimams,  Bahrdt,  Venturini)  even  go  so  far  as  to 
characterize  Christ  as  an  impostor.  So  also,  among 
English  Rationalists,  Newman,  Phases  of  FaUh,  finds 
imperfections  in  the  moral  character  of  Christ.  Strauss 
denied  Cluist's  sinlessness  on  the  ground  principally 
of  its  a  priori  impossibility,  or  of  the  necessary  con- 
nection of  sin  with  finite  existence.  P6caut,  a  recent 
French  writer,  adduces  as  proofs  of  Christ's  moral  im- 
perfections (Le  Christ  et  la  conscience^  Paris,  1859),  his 
treatment  of  his  mother  (Luke  ii,  41-52 ;  John  ii,  4) ; 
the  expulsion  of  the  profaners  of  the  Temple  (filatt. 
xxi,  12-17,  et  al.);  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  (Matt, 
xxi,  17-22 ;  Mark  xi,  12-26) ;  the  destruction  of  the 
swine  (Matt,  viii,  28^,  et  al.) ;  his  severe  reproofs  of 
the  Pharisees  (Matt,  v,  20,  et  al.) ;  and  also  his  sup- 
posed abnegation  of  the  title  good  (Matt,  xix,  17,  et 
al.) ;  but,  in  strange  contradiction  of  his  own  views, 
he  uses  such  language  as  this :  '*  To  what  a  height  does 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  rise  above  the  most  sub- 
lime and  yet  ever  imperfect  types  of  antiquitj* 

Jesus  Christ  has  been  humble  and  patient ;  holy,  holy, 
holy  before  God;  tsrrible  to  devils;  without  any  sin. 
....  His  moral  life  is  wholly  penetrated  b}'  God" 
(Schaff,  Person  of  Christ,  the  Miracle  of  History^  p.  208, 
209,  346-348).  Other  Rationalistic  writers  (as  Kant, 
Jacobi,  and  others)  have  labored  to  place  in  clear  light 
the  unparalleled  moral  excellence  of  Christ,  as  the  abid- 
ing t^'po  and  proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  teachings. 
The  denial  of  this  doctrine,  whether  open  or  covert, 
mostly  arises  from  shallow  moral  and  religious  concep- 
tions, or  fVom  lowering  the  fundamental  moral  nature 
of  sin,  justification,  etc.,  into  mere  relations. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  Ullmann  has  laid  the  Church 


under  lasting  obligations  by  his  monograph.  Die  SUmd- 
losighek  Jesu  (last  ed.  1863,  Gotha),  transl.  by  Brown, 
The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  (Edinb.  1858, 12mo).  Domer, 
Schaff,  and  Weiss  have  s^l  further  contributed  to  its 
elucidation  (see  references  at  end  of  this  article).  The 
subject  has  been  more  or  less  fully  treated :  in  connec- 
tion to  Rationalism  by  Ilase  (Strtitsdtriften^  iii,  1837 ; 
Leben  Jesuy  and  iJot/matik) ;  Schweiser,  in  Studien  und 
Kritihen^  1834,  iii  and  tv ;  1837,  iii) ;  in  connection  with 
historico-critical  examination  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
by  Keim  {Der  geschkhtliche  Christus,  p.  43, 106-116); 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  mor- 
als and  Chuf ch  history,  by  De  Wette  (ChristUche  Siften- 
lehre,  vol.  i,  §  50-53),  Weisse  (Evanffdische  GcschichW), 
Ewald  {GesdtidUe  Christus,  p.  184  f.),  Schenkel  {Doff- 
matik^  and  \Qry  waveringly  in  his  Charaeterbild  Jesu, 
p.  35  and  89),  Weizs&cker  (Evanffelische  GeschidUe,  p. 
487);  from  the  stand-point  of  Church  confessions,  by 
Thomasius,  Hofman,  Philippi,  and  £brard ;  from  a  pure- 
ly biblical  point  of  view,  by  Schmid,  Beck,  Gess,  Gar« 
bett  {Christ  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  [Lend.  1842, 
2  vols.  8vo]),  Stevenson  (fin  the  Offices  of  Christ  [Lond. 
1834,  8vo]),  and  Riggenbach ;  from  that  of  the  media* 
tion  theology  of  Schleiermacher,  in  treatises  on  the  life 
of  Christ,  by  Neander  and  others,  and  in  works  on  dog- 
matics and  the  history  of  dogmas  by  Rothe,  Liebner, 
Domer,  Nitzsch,  J.  Miiller,  Lange,  Martensen,  Sch5- 
berlein,  and  others. 

II.  Statement  of  the  Doctrine. — The  term  sinless* 
nes,  dvafiapTti<ria,  involves  a  twofold  idesi,  first,  a  neg- 
ative one,  viz.,  "the  absence  of  antagonism  to  the 
moral  law  and  to  the  divine  will,  of  which  that  law  is 
the  expression ;  and  this  not  only  in  relation  to  sep- 
arate acts  of  will  and  outward  actions,  but  also  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tendency  of  the  whole  moral  nature,  and  to 
its  most  deep-seated  disposition"  (Ullmann,  Sinlessness 
of  Jesus,  p.  41),  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  term 
innocence,  goodness  of  nature,  etc. ;  and,  secondly,  a 
positive  one,  viz.,  the  expression  in  outward  form  of 
this  inward  harmony  by  a  life  of  complete  and  perfect- 
ly holy  activity,  working  out  in  foil  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God  the  duties  of  each  hour,  while  keeping  both 
spirit  and  life  unstained  by  eviL  This  we  term  abso- 
lute holiness. 

We  hold,  then,  that  our  Saviour,  in  his  humanity, 
was,  in  both  these  senses,  sinless ;  at  first  relatively, 
just  as  Adam  before  his  &11,  with  a  perfectly  human 
nature  to  which  the  liability  to  temptation  must  bo 
conceded ;  otherwise  no  true  manhood  could  have  ex- 
isted, no  true  example  for  our  race  could  have  been 
presented  in  his  life.  The  doctrine  of  Edward  Irving, 
however,  that  Christ  partook  of  the  sinful  nature  of 
Adam  after  the  fall,  cannot  be  allowed.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary at  all  to  the  true  conception  of  his  perfect  ex- 
ample as  a  man  for  sinful  men ;  which,  on  the  contrary, 
implies  that  the  second  Adam  should  not  be  placed  in 
his  human  nature  below  the  original  condition  of  the 
first,  and  thus  burdened  with  the  sin  and  weakness  of 
sullied  manhood.  This  view  would  demand  of  his  di- 
vine nature  so  miraculous  a  support  of  the  human  as 
to  destroy  the  force  of  his  example.  On  the  contraiy, 
Christ,  in  his  humanity,  clothed  with  man's  original 
purity  of  nature,  lived,  suffered,  "was  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"  and  so  could 
"justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  and  show  that  man 
was  made  "  sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall.'* 
His  relative  sinlessness  became  absolute  holincfs  in 
the  development  of  his  moral  life,  in  his  free,  yet  per- 
fect, active,  and  passive  obedience  to  the  will  of  his 
Father.  To  use  the  terms  of  the  schoolmen,  Xhepossi 
non  peccare  or  impeccabilUas  minor,  in  him,  grew, 
through  vanquished  opposition  and  the  achieved  re- 
sults of  perfect  obedience  in  love,  into  the  non  posse 
peccare  or  impeccdbUitas  major,  "into  the  impossibil- 
ity of  sinning,  which  cannot  sin  because  it  will  not" 
(Schaff). 

III.  Proofs  vfthe  Doctrine. — 1,  A  priori.  We  may 
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argue,  a  priori^  that  as  Christ*  s  acknonrledged  missioD  ]  hannoniouB  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  doctrine, 
on  earth  was  the  moral  elevation  and  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  described  in  them  as  the  Holy  One,  the  Just 
our  race  from  sin,  it  was  fitting,  nay,  necessary,  in  or-  and  Righteous  (Acts  iii,  14 ;  zxii,  14  ;  1  Pet.  iii,  18; 
der  to  accomplish  these  objects,  that  he  should  be  su-  '  1  John  ii,  1, 29 ;  ill,  7) ;  as  tempted  **  lilie  as  we  are,  yet 
pertor  to  us  in  these  respects.  To  raise  man  from  hb  ,  without  sin"  (Heb.  iv,  15) ;  as  our  example  **  who  did 
ruin,  the  Prince  of  his  salvation  must  be  one  **who  ,  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth"  (1  Pet. 
is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  xi,  21,22);  as  '*a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
and  made  higher  than  the  heavens,"  while  his  heart,  !  spot"  (1  Pet.  i,  19);  as  ^*an  high-priest  who  is  holy, 
"touched  by  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  would  harmless,  undefiled"  .  .  .  **who  needetb  not  daily  to 
yearn  for  the  renewal  of  humanity.  How  fully  Christ's  |  offer  sacrifices"  "  for  his  own  sins,"  as  did  other  priests 
perfect  life  meets  this  ideal  every  Christian  feels ;  and  (Heb.  vil,  26, 27) ;  as  the  Mediator  **  who  knew  no  »in" 
with  what  deep  and  grateful  confidence  does  he,  when  :  (2  Cor.  v,  21).  These  writings,  indeed,  are  full  of 
oppressed  by  the  temptations  and  conflicts  of  his  pro-  \  proofs  that  his  apostles  and  followers  recognised  in 
bation,  turn  to  him  who  "  needeth  not  daily  to  offer  up  |  Christ,  because  of  his  holiness,  as  well  as  his  wonder- 
sacrifices  first  for  his  own  sins,"  and  "then  for  the  sins  ^  working  power,  the  Messiah  foretold  by  prophecy, 
of  the  people,"  as  did  other  priests.  .  coming  in  the  fulness  of  the  divine  spirit  to  be  the 

2.  A  potieriorij  we  find  that  Christianity  has  exert-    founder,  lawgiver,  and  king  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
ed  and  does  exert  a  power  for  moral  good  upon  th»,  earth. 

world.  Wherever  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  hearts  and  ,  Christ  no  less  unequivocally  claims  for  himeelf  such 
minds  of  men  in  its  purifying  power,  we  see  that  they  perfection  of  nature  and  life,  in  the  assumption  of  one- 
have  attained  a  higher  moral  and  rel%ious  state,  a  con-  ness  with  God  (John  x,  30),  in  the  fact  that  he  r.o- 
dition  of  life  far  beyond  the  pagan  or  even  the  Jewish    where  prays  for  forgiveness  of  his  own  sinp,  cr  recog- 


types.  How  shall  we  account  for  this,  apart  from  the 
life  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  imparting  its  renew- 
ing power  to  the  hearts  of  his  followers  ?  Mere  theo- 
ries of  moral  conduct  without  example  are  not  capa- 
ble of  producing  such  results.     Streams  do  not  rise 


nises  that  sin  exists  in  himself,  and,  specifically,  in  the 
expression  **  which  of.you  convinceth  me  of  sin"  (John 
vui,  46). 

IV.  Objections, — But  brief  notice  can  be  taken  here 
of  the  objections  to  this  doctrine,  which  are  grouped  by 


above  the  level  of  their  sources ;  no  more  do  followers  i  UUmann  (p.  I'JS)  under  two  classes,  viz.  (1)  those  rest- 
of  religious  systems  rise  above  the  laws  and  principles  |  ing  '*on  a  denial  of  the  actual  sinles^ness  of  Jesus/* 
of  religious  life  prescribed  in  the  conduct  as  well  as  |  and  (2)  those  resting  **on  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
teachings  of  their  founders.  We  may  justly  claim  that  sinlessness  at  all  in  the  sphere  of  human  life ;  and  Ly 
the  higher  moral  condition  of  Christian  nations  is  due  ,  Weiss  (/.  c.)  under  three  heads,  viz.  (1)  that  unique 
mainly  to  the  influence  proceeding  from  the  spotless  individuality  (Einzigleit  det  Jndividuumi)  contradicts 
life  of  Christ.  '  loth  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  the  idea  of  the 

Many  of  the  early  as  well  as  recent  opponents  of  human  race  and  its  development ;  (2)  that  sinlessness 
Christianity  as  a  system  bear  testimony  to  the  surpass-  is  irreconcilable  with  the  nature  of  man ;  and  (3)  that 
ing  moral  greatness  of  its  founder.  Pilate  declared  the  same  is  irreconcilable  with  the  actual  sinful  con- 
that  he  found  no  fault  in  him  touching  the  things  dition  of  mankind.  The  former  classification  seems 
whereof  the  Jews  accused  him,  and  thrice  asked  the  the  simpler  one,  and  we  prefer  to  follow  it.  In  re- 
question,  "What  evil  hath  he  done?"  (Luke  xxiii,  22).  |  gard  to  the  objections  of  Pdcaut,  which  belong  to  the 
The  Roman  centurion,  who  witnessed  his  sufferings  on  first  class,  it  may  8u£5ce  to  say  that  all  of  them  ex- 
the  cross,  said,  *^  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man."  cept  the  last  are  founded  on  incorrect  conceptions  of 
Josephus,  if  the  passage  be  authentic  (Aniiq,  bk.  xviii,  the  ppirtt  and  purpose  of  Christ  in  the  several  actions 
ch.  iii,  §  iii),  says  of  him  that  he  '*  was  a  teacher  of  ,  noticed,  and  of  the  duty  which  his  ofiSce  as  Messiah 
such  men  as  receive  the  truth  with  pleasure."  Por-  imposed  on  him.  Viewed  in  the  proper  light,  no  dis- 
phyry  (A.D.  304)  says,  "But  himself  is  pious,  and !  obedience  of  or  disrespect  to  his  parents,  no  outburst 
gone  to  heaven  as  other  pious  men  do.  Him  therefore  j  of  angry  passion,  no  wanton  destruction  of  the  property 
thou  shalt  not  blaspheme."  The  celebrated  tribute  and  disregard  of  the  rights  or  feelings  of  others  can  be 
of  Rousseau  to  the  Gospel  and  its  author  need  not  be  |  found.  Attention  to  the  scope  and  import  of  the  ques- 
quoted  here.     A  fuller  view  of  the  testimony  of  unbe-    tion  of  Christ  to  the  young  man,  **  Why  callest  thou 


me  Good?"  (ri  ^€  Xtytic  ayaOov),  will  show  that  he 
does  not  reject  the  title  good,  but  seeks  to  lead  the 
questioner  to  its  true  application ;  the  emphasis,  as  the 


lievers  to  the  person  and  character  of  Christ  is  given 
in  the  work  of  Schaff  referred  to  above. 

3.  Biblical  Vieto  of  the  Ik)ctrine,^Th9  doctrine  of  the 
Old-Testament  writers  in  regard  to  the  original  purity  ;  order  of  the  words  shows,  rests  not  on  the  expression 
and  grandeur  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature  is  good,  but  the  uhy.  "God  only  is  good ;  but  he  that 
shown  conclusively  by  the  language  employed  in  de-  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
scribing  his  creatwn  and  endowments  :  that  he  was  :  In  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  idea  of  sinlessness 
made  in  the  image  of  God ;  that  the  dominion  over  the  i  is  inconsistent  with  the  growth  in  wisdcm  and  the 
earth  and  lower  animals  was  given  to  him,  etc.  When  i  development  of  his  moral  nature  which  the  Gospel 
man  by  disobedience  fell,  the  promise  was  given  of  one  |  portraiture  of  Christ  assigns  to  him,  we  may  say  that 
to  come,  who  should  repair,  by  his  obedience  and  pei^  I  growth  and  development  do  not  necessarily  or  com- 
fectness,  the  ruin  made,  and  through  whom  man  might  |  monly  imply  imperfection.  A  human  being,  possess- 
be  reconciled  to  God.  The  coming  of  such  a  Redeem-  ing  in  infancy  and  boyhood  the  maturity  and  complete 
er  was  prefigured  in  the  worship  and  sacrifices  of  pa-  |  development  of  manhood  and  age,  would  be  a  mon- 
triarchal  times,  in  the  separation  and  Temple  service3  .  strosity.  We  expect  from  infancy,  youth,  manhood, 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  those  holy  men  who  from  !  and  ape  what  befits  each  period,  and  regard  as  irreg- 
time  to  time  appeared  as  lights  amidst  the  darkness  of  i  ular  and  imperfect  what  is  contrarj'  thereto.  Again, 
the  world.  Throughout  all  these  preparatory  manf- ;  finite  nature  is  not  necessarily  imperfect.  The  perfect 
festations  the  idea  of  the  sinlessness  of  the  coming  action  of  such  a  nature  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
Messiah  appears.  In  the  spotless  victims,  in  the  pu-  and  limitations  of  its  being  cannot  be  sinful,  or  evi. 
rifying  services,  in  the  strains  of  the  poets  of  Israel,  :  dence  of  imperfection  as  finite  existence,  but  just  the 
and  in  the  magnificent  imagery  and  language  of  the    contrary. 

prophets  ore  found,  more  or  less  complete,  the  elements  ;  The  notion  that  individual  pre-eminence  is  incon- 
whoso  union  culminates  in  the  idea  of  the  sinless  Son  sistent  with  the  nature  of  the  individual  or  the  nature 
of  God  and  Redeemer  of  men  (Isa.  ix,  xl,  xlii ;  Jer.  of  the  race  is  not  warranted  by  the  actual  past  and 
xxxi,  31  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxxvi,  8  sq.,  etc.).  i  present  history  of  man.     We  see  that  through  all  po- 

The  New-Testament  writings  bear  unequivocal  and  ,  rioda  of  time  individual  men  stand  out  prominently  en- 
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dowed  above  their  fellows.  Is  it  then  irrational  to 
suppose  that  in  view  of  the  great  work  which  Christ 
came  to  do,  he  would  be  superior  in  purity  to  those 
whom  he  sought  to  elevate  ? 

In  all  the  relations  of  his  life  on  earth,  Jesus  alwavs 
did  what  was  due  to  them.  He  did  not  seek,  in  virtue 
of  the  connection  of  his  humanity  in  one  personality 
with  his  divinity,  to  exempt  his  human  nature  fh)m 
the  influences  which  legitimately  operate  on  it;  but 
meeting  fully  lifers  duties  as  they  came  to  him,  he  as- 
serted in  himself  the  triumph  of  one  unfallen  nature 
over  the  power  of  evil  in  the  world.  Thus  his  perfect 
holiness  of  life  stands  out  clearly  in  the  moral  heavens, 
the  unchanging,  ever-brilliant  star  of  hope  whoee  light 
no  cloud  can  ever  dim,  a  safe  and  surely-guiding  bea- 
con to  those  who  traverse  the  sea  of  life  in  search  for 
the  Promised  Land. 

LUerature. — Ullmann,  The  Smlutntss  of  Jesus  (£d- 
inb.  1858, 8vo) ;  Schaff,  The  Person  of  Christ  (Boston, 
Am.  Tract.  Society,  16mo) ;  Martensen,  Christian  Dog- 
matics  (Edinb.  1866,  8vo) ;  Knapp,  Christian  Theology^ 
p.  .336,  7  (Phila.  1853,  8vo);  Weiss,  in  Herzog's  ReaU 
Encyk'opadie  (Supplem.  i,  198  sq.);  Domer,  De  la  Sanc- 
lUe  parfaite  de  J,  C.  (in  Suppl.  to  Revue  ChrStienne^ 
Nov.  1861);  Dorner,  Pcrwn  of  Christ  (passim);  Nie- 
mann, Jesu  Sundsnhsighat  (Hanover,  1866). 

Christ,  Order  of^  Kniohts  of  the.    After  the 
abolition  of  the  order  of  Rnighto  Templars,  in  1312, 
king  Dionysius  of  Portugal  left  to  such  as  resided  in 
his  dominions  a  large  share  of  their  estates,  and  in 
1817  reconstituted  them  into  a  new  spiritual  order  of 
**  Knights  of  Christ."     It  was  sanctioned  by  Pope 
John  XXII  on  condition  of  obedience  to 
the  papal  see.     Ho  also  instituted  a 
branch  of  the  order  in  the  Papal  States. 
The  knights  were  secularized  in  Portu- 
gal in  1789,  and  divided  into  three  class- 
es :  "  great  crosses,"  of  which  there  were 
6  ;   '*  commanders,**    numbering   450  ; 
and  knights,  the  number  of  which  was 
unlimited.     The  distinctive  marks  of 
the  order  are  a  golden  cross,  carved  and 
ornamented  with  red  enamel,  the  ends 
terminating  in  two  points;  a  scarlet 
band,  which,  by  the  papal  knights,  is 
carried  around  the  neck.    The  Portugal 
grand  crosses  wear  a  particular  dress  on 
Badge  of  the    great  occasions,  with  a  golden  chain 
der  ofci^8t'['  vound  three  times  around  the  neck,  but 
which    is   usually  thrown   across  the 
shoulder  from  right  to  left ;  a  band ;  and  on  the  breast 

a  star,  containing  in  its  centre  the 
cross  of  the  order.    The  command- 
ers and  knights  wear  a  similar 
but  smaller  cross,  the  former  in  a 
star  and  on  the  breast,  with  the 
band ;  the  latter  pending  from  the 
button-hole,  and  without  the  star. 
As  a  religious  order,  they  have 
been  suppressed,  with  all  such  or- 
8tarofthePortugneB6  ders,  in  Portugal.  —  Pierer,  Urn- 
Order  of  Chriat       versol-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;   Chambers, 
Eneydopcsdia^  s.  v. 

Christ,  Work  of  See  Atonemekt  ;  Christ, 
Offices  of;  Christolooy;  Redemption. 

Christendom,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  its  diffu- 
sion among  men  on  the  earth.  In  the  way  of  terri- 
torial extension,  Christendom  has  been  enlarging  al- 
most without  interruption  from  the  beginning.  In 
the  second  and  third  centuries  congregations  were  es- 
tablished in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  l)eyond 
the  limits  of  the  empire  it  collected  churches  in  Par- 
thia,  Persia,  and  India,  and  extended  to  several  barbar- 
ous nations  whoso  languages  had  never  been  reduced 
to  writing.  The  conversion  of  Constantino  ostablish- 
d  the  first  Christian  stat«.     By  A.D.  428  the  whole 


eastern  portion  of  the  Roman  emphn  was  fk«e  from 
paganism,  which  lingered  a  little  longer  in  the  west- 
em,  without,  however,  disputing  any  longer  the  as- 
cendency. In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  Christian- 
ity conquered  in  great  part  Northern  AfHca,  Spain, 
Gaul,  Scotland,  England,  and  a  number  of  the  German 
tribes.  The  erection  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
paved  the  way  for  the  conversion  of  Northern  Europe. 
The  Saxons  consented  to  accept  Christianity  in  803, 
and  Scandinavia  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
Thence  it  spread  soon  to  Iceland  and  Greenland.  The 
conversion  of  the  Sclavonians  of  Eastern  Europe  com- 
menced in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  nearly  completed 
in  the  twefth.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
the  dissemination  of  Christianity  in  Hungary,  Tran- 
sylvania, and  Russia  commenced.  At  the  same  time, 
its  territory  was  lessened  in  Western  Asia,  Northern 
Africa,  and  a  part  of  Southern  Europe,  by  the  progress 
of  Mohammedanism.  In  the  period  from  the  elev- 
enth to  tho  sixteenth  century  the  conversion  of  North- 
cm  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Pomerania,  Esthonia, 
and  Livonia,  was  completed.  A  part  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, however,  was  gained  by  the  Mohammedans,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  large  new  territory'  was  Fecured  to 
Christianity  in  Western  Africa,  East  India,  and  Amer- 
ica, in  connection  with  the  discoveries  of  tho  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards.  After  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
the  newly-discovered  continent  of  America  began  to 
be  filled  up  by  a  Christian  population,  thus  making 
the  second  Christian  continent.  The  Roman  Church 
for  some  time  seemed  successful  in  Christianizing  East- 
era  Asia,  especially  China  and  Japan,  but  its  progress 
was  stopped  by  persecution.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a  new  Christian  state  sprang  np  in  South  Africa, 
in  connection  with  the  political  rale  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  English.  The  nineteenth  century  opened  with 
brighter  prospects  than  any  preceding.  In  South  Af- 
rica the  territory  of  Christian  nations  extended ;  in 
Westera  AfHca,  Liberia  was  founded  as  a  Christian 
republic ;  in  Northern  Africa,  Algeria  is  filling  up  with 
a  Christian  population ;  and  in  Eastera  Africa,  Abys- 
sinia, which,  in  spite  of  its  isolation,  has  preserved 
since  the  fourth  centuiy  a  kind  of  Christianity,  prom- 
ises to  re-enter  the  union  of  the  Christian  states.  Aus- 
tralia has  already  become  the  third  Christian  division 
of  the  world,  with  only  a  few  weak  remnants  of  pa- 
ganism. In  Asia  the  Karens  of  Farther  India  have 
been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
while  in  the  north  nearly  one  third  of  the  continent 
forms  part  of  a  Christian  state.  Thus  the  territory 
of  Christianity  at  present  comprises  three  out  of  the 
five  large  divisions  of  the  world,  with  a  considerable 
part  of  the  two  others.  Moreover,  large  territories 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  though  not  yet  Christianized,  are 
under  the  dominion  of  Christian  nations,  and  hardly  a 
single  county  is  at  present  left  into  which  Christian 
missionaries  have  not  forced  their  wa}*-.  Thus  the 
time  seems  near  when  the  extent  of  Christendom  will 
coincide  with  the  extent  of  the  earth.  The  following 
estimate  of  the  Christian  population  of  the  world  is 
based  upon  the  latest  (1868)  works  on  political  and 
ecclesiastical  statistics : 


America . . . . 

Kiirope 

AnU 

Africa 

yVii(itralfisia,j 
Pilfnesla. .  S 


Total 
Population. 


72,800,000 


Roman 
Catholic. 


42,700,000 


887,000,000  140,200,000 


798,600,000 
18^000,000 

8,800,000 


4,600,000 
1,100,000 

400,000 


Protestant. 


27,s>oo,oon 

67,200,000 
700,0<)0 
700,000 

1,000,000 


Chriatiaq. 


T0,'20i',000 

274,200,000 

12,900,000 

4,900,000 

1,400,000 


1,R50,200,000  189,000,000197,100,000  363,r>(H>,000 


See  also  Smith,  Tables  of  Church  History,  Compare 
Christianity. 

Christ'empOlia  (xp«Tr€/iiropf<a),  selling  of  Christ. 
See  Simony. 

Christenliig^,  a  name  given  to  the  act  of  baptism, 
(1)  as  if  thereby  the  child  were  made  a  Christian;  or 
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(2),  AS  iKiptism  fixes  the  Chrutian  or  Chritttned  name 
of  the  child. 

Christian  (Xpc^rcavoi;),  the  name  given  to  those 
who  believe  Jesus  to  be  tiie  Messiah  (Acts  xi,  26). 
Commentators  and  critics  are  not  agreed  whether  the 
followers  of  Christ  gave  this  appellation  to  ikemtelvet^ 
or  whether  it  was  bestowed  on  them  by  others.  Nei- 
ther view  appears  to  be  whoUy  true  of  wholly  false. 
Such  titles  do  not  usually  originate  in  any  arbitrary 
way,  nor  do  they  spring  from  a  single  party,  bat  rath- 
er arise  from  a  conventional  assent  to  their  appropri- 
ateness. It  waa,  indeed,  the  interest  of  the  Christians 
to  have  some  name  which  might  not,  like  the  Jewish 
ones  (Nazarenes  or  Galilaans),  imply  reproach.  And 
though  the  terms  brethren^  thsfakhfuly  eiecty  aainiBy  6e- 
lievers,  dUsciples^  or  the  Churchy  might  suffice  among 
themselves,  yet  none  of  them  were  sufficiently  definite 
fur  an  appellation,  and  might  perhaps  le  thought  to 
savor  of  vanity.  They  would  therefore  be  not  disin- 
clined to  adopt  one,  especUlly  for  exoteric  use.  Yet 
the  necessity  was  not  so  great  as  to  stimulate  them  to 
do  this  ffertf  toon ;  whereas  the  people  at  large,  in  having 
to  speak  of  this  new  sect,  would  soon  need  some  dis- 
tinctive appellation;  and  what  so  distinctive  as  one 
formed  from  the  name  of  its  founder  ?  It  is  there- 
fore most  likely  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Gen- 
tile inhabitants  of  Antioch,  and  to  have  early  come 
into  general  use  by  a  sort  of  common  consent.  (See 
Convbeare  and  Howson's  Ljfe  and  Ji^jAstUs  of  St.  Paul^ 
i,  119.) 

There  is  no  reason  to  tliink  with  some  that  the 
name  **  Christians"  was  given  in  absolute  dention. 
When  used  by  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi,  28),  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  a  term  of  reproach ;  had  he  intended 
derision,  he  might  have  employed  the  term  Nazarene, 
which  was  in  frequent  use  among  the  Jews,  and  has 
continued  current  in  the  East,  wherever  the  Arabic 
language  is  spoken,  to  the  present  day.  The  early 
adoption  of  it  b^'  the  Christians  themselves,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  employ  it,  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
pel all  idea  of  this  nature  (1  Pet.  iv,  16).  The  only 
reproach  connected  with  the  name  would  be  the  inev- 
itable one  arising  from  the  profession  of  faith  implied 
in  it.  Neither  is  the  view  of  others  more  probable, 
that  it  was  a  name  imposed  by  divine  appointment. 
The  term  ;^pi}fiar(^(M  (translated  "called"  in  the  pas- 
sage first  quoted),  usually  relied  upon  to  sustain  this 
view,  has  other  significations  than  that  of  an  oracular 
response,  and  is  fairly  capable  of  tbe  meaning  assign* 
ed  to  it  in  oar  version. 

"  This  world-famous  name  (William  of  Tyre,  iv,  9) 
occurs  but  three  times  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
xi,  26;  xxvi,  28 ;  1  Pet.  iv,  16).  In  the  first  of  these 
passages  we  are  informed  that  it  arose  in  the  city  of 
Antioch,  during  the  year  spent  there  in  preaching  by 
Paul  and  Barnrbas,  A.D.  34.  Both  Suidas  (ii,  8980,  a, 
ed.  Gaisford)  and  Malalas  (Chronograph,  x)  say  that 
the  name  was  first  used  in  the  episcopate  of  Evodius  at 
Antioch,  who  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  the 
apostle  Peter  as  his  successor  (Jerome,  Chronic,  p.  429). 
That  Evodius  actually  invented  the  name  (Malalas,  1. 
c.)  is  an  assertion  which  may  be  disregarded  as  safely 
as  the  medisBval  fiction  that  it  was  adopted  at  a  coun- 
cil held  for  the  purpose. 

"The  name  itself  was  only  contemptuous  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  regarded  with  contempt  him 
from  whom  it  was  derived ;  and  as  it  was  a  universal 
practice  to  name  political,  religious,  or  philosophical 
societies  from  the  name  of  their  founders  (as  Pytha- 
goreans, Epicureans,  ApoUonii,  Cffisariani,  Yitelliani, 
etc.),  it  was  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise  for 
the  Christians  to  adopt  a  title  which  was  not  nectM- 
iirUy  offensive,  and  which  bore  witness  to  their  love 
and  worship  of  their  master ;  a  name  intrinsically  de- 
grading— such  as  the  witty  Antiochenes,  notorious  in 
the  ancient  world  for  their  propensity  to  bestow  nick- 
names, might  easil}'  have  discovered  (Philost.  VU, 


Apol,  iii,  16 ;  Zosim.  iii,  11 ;  Ammom.  Marcell.  xxii ; 
Procop.  BdL  Pars,  ii,  8) — would  certainly  have  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  new  religion ;  and  as  we 
sec,  even  in  modern  times,  that  it  is  the  tendency 
of  rival  sects  to  brand  each  other  with  derisive  epi- 
thets, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  name  ^  Chris- 
tians' resulted  rather  from  philosophical  indifference 
than  fh>m  theological  hatred.  The  Latinized  form 
of  the  word — Greek  in  form,  Latin  in  termination 
I  — is  not  indeed  a  conclusive  proof  that  it  emanated 
from  the  Romans,  because  such  terminations  had  al- 
ready been  familiarized  throughout  the  East  by  the 
Roman  dominion  ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  name 
whicli  would  have  been  bestowed  by  the  haughty  and 
disdainful  spirit  of  victorious  Rome,  which  is  so  often 
marked  in  early  Christian  history  (John  xviii,  31 ; 
Acts  xxii,  24;  xxv,  19;  xviii,  14).  That  the  disci- 
ples should  have  been  called  from  ^Christus,*  a  word 
implying  the  office^  and  not  from  *  Jesus,*  the  name  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  former  word 
was  most  fVequently  on  their  lips,  '  which  harmonize^ 
with  the  most  important  fact,  that  in  the  epistles  he  is 
usually  called,  not  *  Jesus,*  but  *■  Christ'  (Lactant.  Div. 
Instit.  iv,  7).  In  later  times,  when  the  features  of 
the  ^exitiabilis  superstitio'  were  better  known,  be« 
cause  of  its  ever-widening  progress  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv, 
44),  this  indifferentism  was  superseded  by  a  hatred 
against  the  name  as  intense  as  the  Christian  love  for  it, 
and  for  this  reason  the  emperor  Julian  *  countenanced, 
and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  use  of  the  less  honorable  a|^ 
pellation  of  Galilieans'  (Gibbon,  v,  312,  ed.  Milman ; 
Greg.  Nazarene,  Orai.  iii,  81).  Yet,  as  Tertullian,  in 
an  interesting  passage,  points  out,  the  name  so  detci^t- 
«d  was  harmless  in  every  sense,  for  it  merely  called 
them  by  the  office  of  their  master,  and  that  office  mere- 
ly implied  one  set  apart  by  solemn  unction  {Apohg.  8). 

"  It  appears  that,  by  a  widely  prevalent  error,  the 
Christians  were  generally  called  ChrestianiQiptjoTtavoiy 
Sueton.  NerOy  16 ;  Claud.  25)  and  their  founder  Chres- 
tus  (q.  d.  xpfinroQt  excellent),  a  mistake  which  is  very 
easily  accounted  for  (Lactant.  Inttk,  Div.  iv,  7),  and 
one  which  the  Christians  were  the  less  inclined  to  ro- 
gret,  because  it  implied  their  true  and  ideal  character 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  U,  iv,  18 ;  Tert.  Apol  c.  3).  Sc9 
Chrestiakb.  The  explanation  of  the  name  Christian, 
as  referring  to  the  *■  unction  from  the  Holy  One,'  al- 
though supported  by  the  authority  of  Theophilus  Anti- 
ochenus  (A.D.  170),  *■  who  lived  not  long  after  the  death 
of  John'  (ad  Autofgc.  i,  12),  can  only  bo  regarded  as  an 
adaptation  or  an  after-thought  (see  Jer.  Taylor,  Disc, 
of  Confirm.  ^S). 

'*  The  adoption  of  the  name  marks  a  very  important 
epoch  in  the  history  cf  the  Church ;  tho  period  when 
it  had  emerged,  even  in  the  Gentile  observation,  from 
its  Jewish  environment,  and  had  enrolled  followers 
who  continued  Gentiles  in  every  respect,  and  who  dif- 
fered widely  from  tho  Jewish  proselytes.  *  It  express- 
ed the  memorable  fact  that  a  community  consisting 
primarily  of  Jews,  and  directed  exclusively  by  them, 
could  not  be  denoted  by  that  name,  or  by  any  name 
among  them.  To  the  disciples  it  signified  that  they 
were  witnesses  for  a  king,  and  a  king  whom  all  na- 
tions would  be  brought  in  duo  time  to  acknowledge' 
(Maurice.  Eccl.  Mist.  p.  79).  See  Buddeus,  De  origine, 
df'gnitaie  et  ttsu  nominis  Chri^iani  (Jen.  1711;  also  his 
Miscell.  Sacr.  I  280  sq.) ;  Wctstenii  Xor.  Test,  in  Acts 
xi;  Zeller,  Bill.  Worterb.  i»,  v.  Christen,  etc."  (Kitto, 
s.  v.). 

To  be  denominated  Christian  was,  in  the  estimation 
of  tbe  confessors  and  martyrs,  their  highest  honor. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  narrative  which  Eusebius  has 
copied  from  an  ancient  record,  of  one  Sanctus  of  Vien- 
na, who  endured  all  tho  inhuman  tortures  which  art 
could  inflict.  II U  tormentors  hoped,  by  the  continu- 
ance and  severity  of  his  pains,  to  extort  from  him  somo 
acknowledgment  which  might  implicate  him ;  but  ho 
w^ithstood  them  with  unflinching  fortitude,  neither  di.s- 
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closing  to  them  his  name,  nor  his  native  land,  nor  his 
condition  in  life,  whether  freeman  or  slave.  To  all 
their  interrogatories  he  only  replied,  Christiamts  turn; 
affirming  that  his  name,  his  country,  and  his  kindred 
all  were  included  in  this.  Of  the  same  import  was 
the  deportment  of  the  mar^r  Lncian,  as  related  by 
Chrysostora.  To  every  question  he  replied,  **  I  am  a 
Christian."  "  Of  what  country  are  you  ?"  *'  I  am  a 
Christian."  "  What  is  your  occupation  ?"  "  I  am  a 
Christian."  "Who  are  your  prjrents?"  "I  am  a 
Christian."— -Bingham,  Orig,  Eecles.  bk.  i,  ch.  i. 

Chzistlail,  first  bishop  of  Prussia,  was  bom  at 
Freienwalde,  in  Pomerania,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
12th  centurv.  He  became  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  in  which  he  acquired  great  eminence  for  his 
piety  and  learning.  In  1210  he  went  as  missionaiy 
to  l^ussia,  which  country  had  before  resisted  all  at- 
tempts at  Christianization.  He  proved  successful  in 
his  undertaking,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Prussia  in 
1214.  In  order  to  give  a  permanent  protection  to  the 
Church,  he  founded,  in  1215,  the  order  of  the  Knights 
of  Christ.  He  died  in  I241.'-Neander,  Ch.  ffidory 
(Torre v),  iv,  48;  M'Lear,  Mistiont  m  Middle  Ages,  p. 
841. 

Cbzistianity,  (1)  in  the  obfedwe  sowe,  is  the  ro- 
nton of  Christians,  including  doctrines,  morals,  and 
institutions.  Of  Christianity,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  sole  foundation  and 
source,  as  containing  "all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  so  that  whatever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may 
be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man 
that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith, 
or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation" 
(art.  vi  o/ihe  Church  ofEnglandy  (2)  In  the  tubjec- 
tiee  sense,  it  denotes  the  Christian  faith  and  life  of  the 
indiWdual,  in  which  is  manifested  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  God-man,  imparted  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
statement  of  Christian  doctrines,  in  scientific  form,  is 
the  object  of  theology  (q.  v.).  The  special  doctrines 
are  treated  under  their  proper  heads  in  this  dictionary. 
The  proof  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  province  of  Apohgetict^  or  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity.  See  Apologetics  ;  Evidences. 
The  stetement  of  the  practical  principles  of  Christian- 
ity belongs  to  Ethics  or  Morals  (q.  v.).  The  institu- 
tions of  Christianity  are  treated  under  the  heads 
Church,  Baptism,  Lord's  Supper,  Ministry,  Sac- 
raments. The  aggressive  movements  of  Christianity 
in  heathen  countries  are  treated  under  Missions  ;  its 
present  territorial  extent  under  Chri8Tendo.m. 

The  hiHory  of  Christianity  is  the  history  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  teachings,  ordinances,  and  institutions 
of  Christ  among  men,  and  embraces  what  is  more 
commonly,  but  less  properly,  called  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  We  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  and  divide  it  for  this  purpose  into 
five  periods. 

I.  From  the  Foundation  of  ChrisUamty  until  its  Es' 
tahUshment  as  a  State  Bdigion  in  the  Fourth  Century, — 
When  Christ  appeared  upon  earth,  both  paganism  and 
Judaism  had  lost  their  influence  over  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Presentimento  of  the  pfrodamation  of  a  purer 
religion  were  widely  disseminated.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  Messianic  hopes  which  had  been  awakened  by  the 
prophets  had  gained  new  strength  firom  the  political 
oppression  under  which  the  nation  so  long  suffered. 
Christ  confined  his  preaching  to  the  Jews,  and  we 
read  in  the  Gospels  tlmt  large  crowds  of  the  people 
were  always  eager  to  hear  him,  though  the  most  influ- 
ential sects  of  those  times,  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees,  opposed  him.  After  tlie  ascension  of  Christ,  the 
disciples  were  prepared,  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  cany  on  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Christianity.  The  first  congregation  was  es- 
teblished  at  Jerusalem,  the  second  at  Antioch.  In  Ju- 
dea,  and  especially  in  Jerusalem,  the  apostles  and  other 


Christians  were  cruelly  persecuted,  and  Stephen  was 
stoned  and  became  the  first  martyr.  But  one  of  the 
leading  instigators  of  the  persecution,  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
was  soon  converted  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  es- 
teblished  new  churches,  not  only  among  the  Jews  in 
a  great  many  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  also 
among  the  pagans.  At  Antioch,  the  followers  of  Je- 
sus, who  during  his  lifetime  had  had  no  distinguishing 
name,  received  the  name  Christians.  See  Christian. 
Paul  warned  the  congregation  in  Corinth  not  to  assume 
party  names,  as  parties  of  Apollos,  of  Paul,  of  Cephas, 
or  of  Christ ;  but  the  term  is  applied,  not  to  distinguish 
ti  party  among  Christians,  but  to  distinguish  Christians 
from  pagans  and  Jews.  By  the  Jews,  the  Christians 
were  for  a  long  time  called  Galilsans  or  Nazarenes. 
The  Christians  of  Jewbh  extraction  separated  only 
by  degrees  from  outward  connection  with  the  s3-na- 
gogues,  and  the  fnndamentel  elements  of  a  church 
constitution  were  not  developed  before  the  second  half 
of  the  first  century.  The  details  of  this  development 
have  been  of  late  the  subject  of  most  minute  and  inge- 
nious investigations,  but  the  darkness  in  which  Uie 
subject,  on  account  of  the  meagreness  of  the  contem- 
poraneous literature,  has  been  involved,  is  far  fh}m 
being  removed.  Comp.  Apostolic  Aob;  Church. 
The  apostles  remained  the  centre  for  the  Christian 
churches,  and  devoted  themselves,  in  connection  with 
so-called  evangeliste,  to  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel, 
while  under  them  presbyters  (or  bishops)  were  the 
teachers  and  superintendente  of  particuUo'  congrega- 
tions. Deacons,  and  sometimes  also  deaconesses,  were 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  poor  and  other  social  wante 
of  the  community.  The  spread  of  Christianity  gave  rise 
to  repeated  persecutions  by  the  Roman  emperors,  some 
of  which  were  local,  while  others  were  more  or  lef  s 
general.  Usually  ten  persecutions  are  counted,  viz. 
first,  under  Nero,  64-68,  by  whose  order  several  Chris- 
tians of  Rome  were  put  to  death,  Nero,  as  is  reported, 
charging  them  with  having  caused  the  great  confla^ 
gration.  In  the  second  persecution  (93-95),  Domitian, 
misinterpreting  the  royal  office  of  Christ,  ordered  the 
surviving  relations  of  Christ,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
rivals,  to  be  put  to  death.  The  third  persecution  was 
under  Trajan,  in  Bithynia,  in  116.  Many  were  pun- 
ished as  apostates  fh>m  the  stete  religion,  although  a 
report  from  the  younger  Pliny  bore  a  good  testimony 
to  their  character.  The  fourth  persecution,  in  118, 
under  Hadrian,  did  not  proceed  from  the  government, 
but  the  Christians  greatly  suffered  in  many  places, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  from  rioto  of  the  mob.  The 
fifth  persecution,  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  177,  af- 
fected especially  the  congregations  of  Lyons  and  Vi- 
enne,  in  Gaul,  and  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Among 
the  martjTs  was  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Sm^nna.  From 
the  sixth  persecution,  under  Septimius  Sevems,  in 
202,  especially  the  Christians  of  £g}"pt  and  Asia  Minor 
had  to  suffer.  The  seventh  persecution,  under  Maxi- 
min,  in  286,  was  properly  directed  only  against  the 
bishops  and  leaders  of  the  congregations,  but  the 
Christians  suffered  greatly  during  his  reign  from  the 
mob,  especially  in  Cappadocia,  becauFe  earthquakes 
and  other  calamities  of  that  kind  were  laid  to  their 
charge.  Very  severe  and  extensive  was  the  ninth 
persecution,  under  the  emperor  Decius  (249-251),  who 
was  alarmed  at  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Christian 
population.  In  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the 
persecution,  many  Christians  apostatized  and  many 
congregations  were  destroyed.  The  ninth  persecu- 
tion, under  Valerian,  in  257  and  258,  was  also  vexy 
cruel.  He  ordered  bishops  to  be  exiled,  prohibited 
the  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  and  declared  state 
ofllcers  who  were  Christians  to  have  forfeited  their  of- 
fices, and,  later,  also  their  lives.  The  tenth  and  last 
persecution,  under  Diocletian,  in  808  and  804,  was  the 
severest  of  all.  The  edict  of  303  ordered  all  the  church- 
es of  the  Christians  to  be  burned,  the  stete  officers 
who  were  Christians  to  be  declared  infamous,  and  all 
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free  Chrifltianfl  to  be  made  slayes.  Aeeording  to  an 
edict  of  304,  all  Christians  were  to  be  compelled  by 
iortnres  to  sacrifice  to  the  pagan  gods.  With  the  ab- 
dication of  Diocletian  in  805,  the  era  of  persecutions 
ended  (see  Benkendorf,  HUtorie  der  tehn  Hauptver- 
/olffungen,  Leips.  ITOO,  8vo).  Those  Christians  who, 
in  some  way  or  other,  succumbed  in  the  persecution, 
were  called  Lcqm  (q.  v.),  of  whom  there  were  several 
classes,  as  Libellaticij  Sacrifcaii,  ThurifctOi,  and  Tr<i- 
ditorts  f  those  who  remained  steadfast  were  called  Con- 
fistares.  See  Cokfbssors.  Christianity  was,  how* 
ever,  not  persecuted  by  all  the  Ronum  emperors,  but 
was  tolerated  by  some,  and  even  favored  by  a  few,  e. 
^.  Caracalla,  Alexander  Sevems,  and  Philippus.  In 
806  Constantino  established  toleration  of  Christianity 
in  the  provinces  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  Con- 
version to  Christianity  was  expressly  permitted  by  an- 
other edict  of  Constantine  in  818,  and  restoration  of  the 
Christian  churches  ordered.  Even  an  indemnification 
fh>m  the  public  treasury  was  promised.  Constantino, 
by  a  decree  of  824,  established  Ml  religious  liberty  for 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  whole  Roman  empUn,  and 
restored  to  liberty  those  who,  under  Diocletian,  had 
been  enslaved.  Toward  the  end  of  his  reign  he  even 
issued  edicts  against  paganism.  He  was  baptized  him- 
self shortly  before  his  death.     See  Constantine. 

Christianity  during  the  first  period  of  its  history 
was  not  only  exposed  to  the  persecution  of  the  em- 
perors, but  also  to  the  litercay  attacks  of  many  pagan 
scholars,  as  Lucian,  Celsus,  Porphyrins,  Hierocles, 
and  others,  which  called  forth  among  the  Christians 
a  number  of  apologetic  writers.  See  Apolooists. 
Dissensions  and  divisions  were  very  numerous  among 
the  Christians  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church. 
A  strict  line  of  demarcation  established  itself  between 
the  common  fiiith  (orthodoxy)  and  the  secessions  (her- 
esy). As  early  as  the  apostolic  age  we  find  the  Gnos- 
tics, Simonians,  Nicolaites,  Corinthians ;  in  the  second 
century  the  Basilidians,  Carpocratians,  Valentinians, 
Nazareans,  Ophites,  Patripassians,  Artemonites,  Mon- 
tanists,  Manicheans,  and  others ;  in  the  third  century 
the  Monarchians,  Samoeatensians,  Noetians,  Sabellians, 
No  vatians,  etc.  Most  of  these  controversies  concerned 
the  person  of  Christ;  some  related  to  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  of  the  spirits ;  otiiers  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  only  a  few  had  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  and  some  other  points. 

The  diocesan  constitution  gradually  developed  itself, 
the  congregations  in  villages  and  smaller  places  seek- 
ing a  connection  with  the  bishops  of  the  town.  Of  a 
regular  metrojxditan  constitution,  only  the  first  begin- 
ning is  found  during  this  period,  but  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  were  already  regarded 
as  the  heads  of  very  extensive  ecclesiastical  districts. 
Christian  ministers  assumed  a  distinguishing  name 
(cUrici)^  and  a  peculiar  dress  for  divine  service,  and 
they  were  divided  into  many  classes  (see  Bingham, 
Origines  EcelesuB;  Planck,  (?eJcA.  der  chrisilich'kirch- 
Uchen  GeBelUehafisverfasntng,  Hanov.  1808).  Towards 
the  end  of  this  period,  resort  began  to  be  had  to  syn- 
ods and  councils  to  settle  ecclesiastical  disputes.  See 
Councils.  The  form  of  public  worship  was  gradual- 
ly fixed  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
and  consisted  of  prayer,  singing,  reading,  and  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures.  Baptism  was  performed  in  the 
name  of  Jesus ;  the  agaps  (q.  v.)  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per (q.  v.)  were  celebrated  after  divine  service.  The 
sources  of  doctrine  were  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  and 
the  records  of  tho  life  of  Jesus  (the  Gospels).  Some 
of  the  gospels,  which  are  now  regarded  as  apocryphal, 
were  in  use  in  some  of  the  churches,  and  some  impor- 
tjnce  was  also  attributed  to  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
Church  discipline  was  very  strict,  and  all  grave  of- 
fences were  punished  with  exclusion  (excommunica- 
tion). Asceticism  and  monasticism  found  their  first 
adherents  in  this  period  in  Anthony,  Paul  of  Thebes, 
and  others. 


II.  From  the  Death  ofConstawAte  the  Great  to  CharU" 
magne  (A.D.  887  to  800). — ^The  last  attempt  to  suppress 
Christianity  by  force,  or  at  least  to  repress  its  further 
advancement,  was  made  by  Julian  the  Apostate  (q.  v.), 
but  it  failed  utterly.  His  successors  remained  Chris- 
tians, and  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  court 
and  state.  The  Church  and  the  state  began  to  exert 
a  powerful  and  reciprocal  influence  upon  each  other. 
See  Church  and  State.  The  metropolitan  constitu- 
tion  was  organized  throughout  the  whole  Church,  and 
in  connection  with  it  the  patriarchal  constitution,  rep« 
resented  by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  The  bishops  of  Rome 
began  to  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church. 
Councils  and  synods  became  more  frequent.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  provincial  councils  of  the  first  period,  cecu- 
menical  councils  (q.  v.)  (of  which  one  ha^  been  held 
during  the  first  period,  viz.  that  of  Nice,  AD.  825), 
to  which  all  bishops  of  the  Christian  Church  were  in- 
vited, were  held  at  Constantinople  (381, 558),  at  Ephe- 
sus  (481,  449),  at  Chalcedon  (451).  See  Councils. 
They  were  occasioned  by  doctrinal  controversies,  the 
number  of  which  greatly  increased  during  this  period. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  person  of  Christ 
was  attacked  by  the  Arians,  Ennomians,  AStians,  Ano- 
moeans,  Adoptians,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Mono- 
physites,  Jacobites,  Monothelites,  and  other  sects ;  tiiat 
of  the  Trinity  by  the  Tritheites ;  that  of  the  nature  of 
God  by  the  Seleucians  and  the  Anthropomorphites. 
The  Church  also  rejected  the  views  of  the  Antidiko- 
marians,  Bonosians,  Jovinians,  Collyridians,  on  the 
Virgin  Maiy ;  those  of  the  Euchites  and  Priscillian- 
ists  (modified  Gnostico-Manichaean  doctrines);  those  of 
the  Meletians  and  Donatists  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  MoncuUcftm  was  rapidly  developed  after  the 
fourth  century ;  and  as  the  lower  secular  clergy  were 
generally  ignorant,  the  missionary  work  and  the  cul- 
ture of  letters  were  almost  entirely  left  to  the  monks. 
The  ignorance  of  clergy  and  people  facilitated  the  in- 
troduction of  many  innovations  and  corruptions  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  veneration  of  saints 
and  relics.  Pomp  and  magnificence  were  introduced 
into  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  and  the  arts 
began  to  be  used  to  serve  ecclesiastical  ends.  The 
Latin  language  was  retained  in  worship,  though  it  was 
no  longer  understood  by  all  the  people.  The  changes 
in  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church  (for  which  in 
many  cases  even  payments  of  money  were  substituted) 
exerted  a  most  disastrous  influence  on  the  Christian 
life.  In  the  literature  of  this  period,  the  names  of 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Cyril,  Theodorct,  Isidor  of 
Pelusium,  Isidor  of  Hispalis  (Seville),  and  Johannes 
Damascenus,  stand  forth  most  conspicuous. 

III.  From  Charlemagne  to  Gregory  VII  (A.D.  800  to 
1078). — Among  the  Germanic  tribes,  the  Franks  were 
attached  most  firmly  to  Christianity.  Charlemagne  in 
his  conquests  always  sought  to  make  Christianity  the 
established  religion,  and  his  wars  against  tho  Saxons 
and  Sclavonians  were  wars  for  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity. Tho  degraded  condition  of  the  clergy  and  the 
Church  in  his  states  induced  Charlemagne  to  attempt 
various  reformatory  measures  in  behalf  of  tiie  Church. 
By  the  establishment  of  convents  and  cathedral  schools, 
he  sought  to  promote  the  education  of  the  clergy.  By 
his  order  the  corrupt  translation  of  the  Bible  was  cor- 
rected, the  congregational  singing  improved,  more 
prominence  given  to  the  sermon  in  divine  worship, 
and  annual  visitations  of  the  diocese  by  the  bishops 
introduced.  See  Charlrmaone.  While  Christianity 
rapidly  advanced  in  Northern  Europe,  the  l)ody  of  the 
Church  was  divided,  in  consequence  of  the  rivalry  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  into  the  West- 
em  or  Latin,  and  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church.  The 
two  churches  excommunicated  each  other,  and  a  per- 
manent union  has  never  since  been  effected.  The 
Greek  Church,  first  enslaved  by  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  trodden  down  by  the  Turks, 
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became  petrified  and  stationary.  In  the  Roman  Church 
the  rights  of  metropolitans  and  bishope  were  more  and 
more  cartailed,  and  those  of  the  pope  enlarged,  especial- 
ly* by  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.  See  Decretals. 
Faue.  Spain,  England,  and  the  other  European 
countries  gmdaally  surrendered  their  ecclosiasticcd  in- 
dependence, and  the  pope  became  all-powerful  in  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  as  well  as  in  doctrinal  decisions. 
Bishops  and  abbots  became  the  possessors  of  large 
property ;  the  pope  entered  the  ranks  of  secular  princes, 
and  strove  to  subject  even  the  secular  governments  to 
his  influence  and  rule.  Most  of  the  literary  institu- 
tions founded  by  Charlemagne  were  suspended  within 
half  a  century  after  his  death,  and  the  general  igno- 
rance of  the  clergy  became  so  great  that  the  bishops 
had  to  order  that  '*  every  clergyman  must  know  at 
least  the  Apostles*  Creed."  The  theology  of  this  pe- 
riod spoke  little  of  Christ,  his  work  and  his  merits ; 
the  belief  in  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  their  relics,  and  similar  points,  l)ecame  prom- 
inent in  the  mind  of  the  Church.  The  pope  re- 
served to  himself  the  examination  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  relics,  and  the  beatification  and  canonization  of 
holy  men.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  rosar}'  (q.  v.) 
came  up  in  England  and  Holland,  and  new  festivals 
were  introduced,  especially  festivals  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Pilgrimages  (q.  v.)  commenced  in  thia 
period.  In  ecclesiastical  architecture  the  Romanic 
style  was  developed  in  the  tenth  centurj'.  Among 
the  doctrinal  controversies,  those  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
(q.  v.)  were  the  most  important.  Morality  was  gen- 
erally at  a  low  ebb,  and  there  was  no  vice  which  was 
not  prevalent  among  the  clergy  and  in  the  monasteries, 
and  immorality  parsed  over  from  them  to  the  people. 

IV.  From  Gregory  VII  to  the  Hfformation  (1078- 
1517). — The  oppression  of  Christianity  by  the  Turks 
called  forth  the  crusades  against  the  Saracens  (1006- 
1246),  in  order  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land.  See  Cru- 
sades. Palestine  was  conquered  and  held  for  a  short 
time,  and  several  orders  of  Christian  knights  were  es- 
tablished there  for  the  protection  of  Christianity ;  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century  it  was  recon- 
quered by  the  Saracens,  by  whom  Christianity  was 
barely  tolerated.  The  oppression  suffered  by  the 
Greek  Church  led  to  an  attempt  at  a  new  union  with 
the  Roman,  which,  however,  was  soon  given  up  as  im- 
practicable. The  power  of  the  popes  reached  its  cli- 
max under  Gregory  VII  and  Innocent  III,  but  it  soon 
began  again  to  decline,  especially  through  the  papal 
schism  (1378-1414),  during  which  two  papal  sees  exist- 
ed— Rome  and  Avignon.  The  popes  secured  the  ri^ht 
of  the  investiture  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  and  the 
exemption  of  the  clergy,  and  enforced  throughout  the 
Church  the  celibacy  (q.  v.)  of  the  clergj'.  The  Bible 
was  less  and  less  appealed  to  as  the  rule  of  faith ;  the 
fathers  and  tradition  took  its  place.  The  pope  be- 
came the  sole  legislator  and  judge  in  matters  of  faith. 
New  doctrines  and  practices,  such  as  auricular  confes- 
sion, transubstantiation,  and  indulgences,  together  with 
new  festivals  (c.  g.  Corpus  Christi)^  were  established. 
The  Inquisition  and  the  mendicant  orders,  especially 
the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  crushed  out  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  ruling  Church.  Public  worship  greatly 
degenerated.  The  Mass  became  its  centre ;  sermons 
became  rare,  and  consisted  mostly  either  in  unintelli- 
irible  scholastic  lectures,  or  in  comic  invectives  against 
the  follies  of  the  times.  The  increasing  corruption 
among  the  clergy,  and  still  more  the  traffic  with  in- 
dulgences, undermined  the  piety  of  the  people.  At- 
tempts to  stop  the  prevailing  abuses  were  frequently 
made,  both  by  individuals  and  by  smaller  and  larger 
denominations,  among  which  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.), 
Waldcnses  (q.  v.),  and  Hussites  (q.  v.)  were  promi- 
nent. At  the  request  of  the  Church  the  secular  gov- 
ernments proceeded  against  these  sects,  and  crusades 
were  preached  for  their  extirpation.  Most  of  them 
were  extirpated ;  but  the  Waiden8e$  in  Italy,  the  Mo- 


ravian Brethren  in  Germany,  and  the  LoUards  in  Eng- 
land, survived  to  see  and  to  share  in  tho  great  Refor- 
mation of  the  16th  centur}'.  In  theological  eclenee^ 
Scholasticism  arose,  a  system  full  of  acute  subtleties, 
but  entirely  incapable  of  satisfying  the  religious  wants 
of  the  heart.  In  opposition  to  the  Scholastics  (q.  v.), 
many  pious  Mystics  (q.  v.)  strove  to  maintain  a  pure 
Biblical  Christianity,  more  by  ignoring  the  antiscrip* 
tural  doctrines  of  the  Church  than  by  openly  rejecting 
them.  In  ecclesiastical  architecture  the  Byzantine 
style  was  supplanted  in  France,  England,  Spain,  and 
especially  in  Germany,  by  the  Germanic  or  Gothic, 
which  reached  the  highest  stage  of  development  in  the 
ISth  and  14tli  centuries. 

V.  From  the  Reformation  until  the  present  Time, — 
The  controversies  called  forth  bj'  Wycliffe,  Huss,  and 
other  reformers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  awakened  in  large 
circles  the  longing  for  a  thorough  refcrmation  of  tba 
Church.  The  councils  of  Constance  (q.  v.)  and  Basle 
(q.  V.)  at  first  attempted  to  carry  through  this  refor- 
mation, but  they  onl}'  diminished  a  few  of  the  grossest 
abuses,  being  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  remedy 
them  thoroughly.  The  corruption  of  the  Church  not 
only  continued,  but  certain  abuses  (e.  g.  tho  traffic  in 
indulgences)  became  so  flagrant  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  centur}^  contempt  of  the  Church,  her  offi- 
cers, doctrines,  and  ordinances,  became  almost  general 
throughout  Europe.  When,  tiierefore,  Luther,  Zwin- 
gle,  and  others  raised  the  standard  of  a  radical  refor- 
mation of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible,  mil- 
lions of  Christians,  especially  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
at  once  rallied  around  it.  See  Reformation.  Though 
the  Reformers  did  not  agree  on  all  points  of  doctrine, 
they  were  unanimous  in  claiming  the  Bible  as  the  rula 
of  faith,  decidedly  rejecting  everything  which  had 
crept  into  the  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Biblical  doc- 
trine. The  Roman  Church  made  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  suppress  these  reformatory  movements, 
and  the  new  order  of  the  Jentitt  (q.  v.),  the  most  pow- 
erful and  influential  of  all  monastic  institutions,  was 
instituted  for  this  special  purpose.  These  attempts, 
which  led  to  the  war  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  in  Germany,  were  in  vain. 
From  some  countries  the  Roman  Church  was  entirely 
excluded,  while  in  others  it  bad  at  least  to  grant  to 
Protestants  equal  rights  and  toleration.  The  Church 
saw  itself  also  compelled  to  convoke  a  General  Council 
[seo  Trekt],  and  to  abolish  at  least  a  few  of  the  ^^ross- 
est  abuses.  A  few  futile  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
about  a  union  with  the  Protestants.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Church  received  in  the  Council  of  Trent 
its  final  form,  yet  since  that  period  several  doctrinal 
controversies  (e.  g.  Jansenism  [q.  v.]  and  Quietism  [q. 
v.]  in  France,  and  the  philosophy  of  Hermes  [q.  v.] 
and  Gunther  in  Germany)  have  required  new  deci- 
sions of  the  Papal  See.  The  Galilean  Church  (q.  v.)  in 
council,  with  Bossuet  (q.  v.)  at  its  head  (1682),  and  a 
number  of  distinguished  bishops  in  Germany  [see  Fr- 
nRONius],  Italy  [see  Ricci],  and  other  countries,  pro- 
tested against  making  the  infallibility  claimed  by  the 
popes  a  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  tho 
popes  have  been  so  successful  in  enforcing  obedience  to 
their  doctrinal  definitions  and  divisions,  that  in  1854 
an  entirely  novel  dogma  [see  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion] was  proclaimed  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  without  the 
sanction  of  a  General  Council.  Some  princes,  as  Jo- 
seph II  of  Austria,  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  and  others, 
have  attempted  to  restrict  the  absolute  power  claimed 
by  the  pope  over  cler^^  and  people,  most!}'  without 
success.  Still  less  successful  were  certain  attempts  to 
establish  national  ^'  Catholic''  churches  independent  of 
Rome  (viz.  the  ''  French  Catholic  Church"  in  1831,  the 
"German  Catholics*'  in  1854).  These  movements 
were  not  made  on  the  ground  of  the  Bible  and  of  re- 
vealed Christianit}',  and  therefore  necessarily  were 
failurea.     The  relation  between  the  different  states  of 
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Europe,  in  which  the  Roman  Chnreh  iB  recogniMd  as 
a  state  religion,  and  the  pope,  is  regulated  by  Concof 
daU  (q.  v.)* 

The  Proie$taiUt  in  course  of  time  fonned  a  number 
of  different  denominations,  among  which  two  main 
tendencies  are  to  be  distingnished,  viz.  the  Lathexan 
and  the  Refonned  Churches.  The  latter  were  subdi- 
vided into  the  Grerman  Beformed,  Swiss  Refonned, 
Dutch  Refonned,  PresbTterians,  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional, and  other  minor  churches.  The  Church  of 
Enf^d,  as  far  as  it  identified  itself  with  the  Reibnn»- 
tion,  belongs  to  the  class  of  Reformed  churches;  yet 
it  retains  also  enough  elements  from  the  time  before 
the  Reformation  to  leave  room  for  the  continuance  of 
a  party  which  rejects  altogether  the  Protestant  char- 
acter of  the  Church,  refuses  association  with  other 
Protestant  denominations,  and  acknowledges  only  the 
churches  which  claim  the  scM»iUed  apostolical  succes- 
sion of  bishops  as  valid.  From  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land sprang  the  Meihodtttt  (q.  v.),  who  discarded  ev- 
eiything  un-Protestant  in  the  mother  Church,  and 
took  at  once  a  prominent  place  among  the  Reformed 
denominations.  In  the  rapidity  of  their  extension 
they  have  surpassed  all  other  bodies  of  Plrotestant 
Christians. 

In  a  large  part  of  Europe  the  Protestant  churches 
have  unibrtunately  allowed  to  the  secular  government 
an  undue  influence  over  ecclesiastical  affairs — an  in- 
fluence which  has  generally  been  used  for  the  entire 
sul^ngatlon  of  the  Church.  Only  by  hard  struggles 
have  dttttnten  ttwn.  state  religiooB  secured  toleration. 
Many  of  them  had  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  be 
at  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience.  The  declaration  of  American  independ- 
ence was  the  first  heavy  blow  against  state-churchism ; 
and  the  independence  of  the  Church,  which  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  carried  through  on  a  large  scale, 
worked  so  well,  that  all  the  European  churches  began 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  new  principle,  and  gradual- 
ly to  loosen,  at  least,  the  connection  between  Church 
and  state.  The  question  of  a  union  between  various 
Protestant  bodies  has  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  a  favorite  idea  of  many  distinguished 
men,  though  it  has  frequently  led  to  an  increase  of 
parties  and  of  controversies,  especially  as  generally 
these  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  union  have  been  at- 
tempted with  the  aid  of  the  secular  arln.  The  most 
important  of  these  attempts  was  the  establishment  of 
the  United  Evangelical  Church  (q.  v.)  of  Germany  in 
1817,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Frederick  William 
III  of  Prussia.  In  modem  times  the  opinion  has  gain- 
ed ground  that  the  large  number  of  evangelical  denom- 
inations has  had  a  beneficial  rather  than  a  disastrous 
influence  on  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  and  that 
it  would  be  better,  instead  of  aiming  at  ecclesiastical 
uniformity,  to  fbrm  a  cordial  alliance  of  evangelical 
Christians  of  all  denominations.  This  led  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  soHaiUed  *' Evangdieal  AUiance"  (q.  v.), 
which  soon  assumed  grand  dimensions.  It  has  held 
some  large  assemblies,  which  have  been  called  the 
first  oecumenical  councils  of  Protestant  Christianity. 
The  development  of  theology  during  this  period  has 
centred  mostly  in  Germany.  See  Gbkman  Thbol- 
ooT.  The  struggle,  after  the  Reformation,  between 
Ltttheranism  and  Cislvinism,  was  soon  followed  by  the 
mora  important  contest  between  Cliristianity  and  an 
infidel  philosophy,  rapresented  by  the  Deists  in  Eng- 
land, the  Ency dopttdists  in  France,  and  Rationalism  fai 
Germany.  The  belief  in  Christianity  was  for  a  time 
undermined  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  European  pop- 
ulation, but  with  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  powerful  reaction  in  favor  of  Christianity  has 
set  in.  The  influence  of  Christianity  over  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  literary  life  of  mankind  is  now  greater 
than  ever  before.  But  infidel  parties  have  not  been 
wanting  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  them  may 
be  named  Young  Germany,  the  Free  Congregations 
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and  Gemukn  Catholics,  the  Young  Hegelians,  the  So* 
cialistic  Meclianics'  Associations  in  Siritzerland  and 
France,  the  Materialism  in  natural  science,  the  Posi- 
tivist  followers  of  Comte,  the  Westminster  Review 
and  its  party  in  England,  the  Mormons  and  Spir- 
itualists in  America.  The  movements  of  these  par- 
ties have  led  to  a  new  development  of  powerful  agen- 
cies in  defence  of  Christianity.  In  nearly  every  de- 
partment of  science  and  literaturo  the  works  of  former 
centuries  have  been  surpassed  by  modem  Christian 
writers.  The  various  denominations  vie  with  each 
other  in  establishing  religious  periodicals,  which  al- 
ready form  one  of  the  grandest  characteristics  of  the 
church  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Free  as- 
sociations for  religious  and  other  charitable  purposes 
have  rapidly  multiplied ;  missionary-  societies,  Bible, 
tract,  and  book  societies  have  displayed  a  wonderful 
and  unparalleled  activity. 

Thus  the  spread  of  Christianity  firom  the  beginmng 
has  been  like  to  the  growth  of  the  *^  grain  of  mustard 
seed ; "  to-day  its  branches  overshadow  the  whole  earth ; 
the  prospects  of  Christ^s  kingdom  on  earth  are  bright- 
er than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  history.  Com- 
pare Smith,  Tablet  of  Church  Higtorif  (especially  the  col- 
umn *  *  General  Cliaracteristics").  See  Cubistemdox; 
CuuBCU  History  ;  Theolooy. 

Chilatians  0°>Pi^P®i'l7  pronounced  CArM-ians), 
a  denomination  usually  styled  **the  Christian  Conneo- 
tion." 

I.  Bittory, — ^This  body  is  purely  American  in  its  or- 
igin, having  sprung  fhim  throe  different  sources  wide- 
ly apart  from  each  other — ^the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  different  parts  of  America. 
(1.)  When  the  so-called  "0*Kelly  secession"  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (q.  v.)  took  place  in 
the  year  1798,  the  seceden  at  fint  took  the  name  of 
^*  Republican  Methodists,"  but  afterwsrd  assumed  the 
name  of  **  Christians,"  avowing  the  N.T.  as  their  only 
code  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  (2.)  In  the  year  1800, 
Dr.  Abner  Jones,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Hartland,  Vermont,  *^  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
creed  of  his  church,  and  with  all  sectarian  denomina- 
tions, and  preferring  the  Bible  alono  as  the  confession 
of  his  faith,"  organized  a  church  of  twenty-five  mem- 
l)en  in  the  town  of  Lyndon,  Vt.  In  a  few  yean  he  was 
Joined  by  ministen  from  the  Close  Communion  and 
Free-will  Baptist  churches,  who  left  their  former  asso- 
ciations, and,  in  some  cases,  brought  their  fiocks  with 
them.  (8.)  The  third  source  of  the  now  sect  was  found 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  About  the  year  1801, 
several  ministen  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction'of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  **.  organised  themselves  into 
a  new  and  independent  presbytery,  called  the  Spring- 
field FnBbytery.  They  kept  up  this  organization  for 
about  two  yean,  when  they  formally  adopted  a  new 
name  for  themselves  and  followen — that  of  Chris- 
tians." (See  Davidson,  PrttbyUrian  Church  m  ITen- 
tuchf^  chap,  viii.) 

The  three  bodies  thus  separately  organized  were 
finally  brought  into  one  society,  adopting  the  common 
name  ^*  Christians."  They  have  become  quite  numer- 
ous. 

At  the  Quadrennial  General  Conference  of  this  de- 
nomination held  at  Manhall,  Michigan,  on  October  2, 
1866,  and  the  following  days,  the  following  40  Annual 
Conferences  were  represented  by  delegates : 
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11 

13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
82 
23 
24 
26 
86 
27 
28 
89 
30 
31 
32 
8» 
84 
35 
36 
87 
88 
80 
40 
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New  York  Northern 

New  York  Southern 

New  Jersey 

TlogRKlver,  N.Y 

Erie,  Pa. 

Canada 

Miami,  O 

Central  Ohio 

Maumee  Valley 

Bouihem  Ohio 

Deer  Creek,  O. 

Eel  River,  Ind. 

Antioch  and  Blnfton 

Western  Indiana 

MaaoQ  KiTer,  IlL 

Northern  lUinoiB  and  Southern  Wiaoopain 

Central  DUnoia 

Spoon  River 

North-eastern  loira. 

Union,  Iowa 

Des  Moinea,  Iowa 

Eastern  Michigan 

South-east  Michigan 

Central  Michigan 

Grand  River  Valley 

Southwestern  Michigan 

Northern  Indiana  and  Western  Michigan. 

Richland  Union,  WU. 

Northern  Wisconsin 

Jacksonville 
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The  Rev.  I.  C.  Goff,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent A  letter,  expressing  harmony  of  views  and  fra- 
ternal feelings,  was  read  from  the  Association  of  Gen- 
eral Baptists  in  England,  this  being  the  first  commu- 
nication of  the  kind  since  1828.  The  General  Confer- 
ence replied  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  reciprocating  the 
feelings  of  the  General  Baptists,  and  by  appointing  a 
delegate  to  attend  their  next  annual  meeting.  It  was 
resolved  to  establish  a  Biblical  institute  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  denomina- 
tional periodicals  by  the  establishment  of  a  Q^arter^p 
and  of  an  Atmual  Jieffister.  The  original  platform  of 
the  denomination,  namely,  *^That  the  name  Christian 
is  the  only  name  of  distinction  which  we  take,  and  by 
which  we,  as  a  denomination,  desire  to  be  known,  and 
the  Bible  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,'*  was 
unanimously  reaffirmed. 

A  convention  of  members  of  the  denomination  in  the 
Southern  States  (*' Southern  Christian  Convention") 
was  held  at  Mount  Auburn,  N.  C,  on  May  2,  1866, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  revive  the  denominational 
book  concern  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  which  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  fire  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war.  See 
Atmual  Americcm  Cychpcsdia  for  1866,  s.  v.  Christian 
Connection ;  Minutes  of  the  U,  8.  Quadrennial  Chrittian 
Coimeetion  (Dayton,  1866). 

II.  Doctrinu. — Each  congregation  of  "Christians" 
IS  independent,  and  they  take  the  Bible  as  their  bind- 
ing standard  of  doctrine.  The  following  principles 
appear  to  be  generally  recognised  among  tiiem :  (1) 
The  Scriptures  are  inspired,  and  are  of  divine  au- 
thority. (2)  Every  man  has  a  right  to  interpret  the 
Bible  for  himself,  and  therefore  differences  of  theolog- 
ical views  are  no  bar  to  Church  fellowship.  (3)  There 
is  one  God,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  gen- 
erally received.  (4)  Christ  is  a  divine  being,  pre- 
existed, and  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  man. 
(5)  Christ's  sufferings  atone  for  the  sins  of  all  men, 
who,  by  repentance  and  faith,  may  be  saved.  (6)  Im- 
mersion is  the  only  proper  form  of  baptism,  and  believ- 
ers the  only  proper  subjects  (rejecting  infant  baptism). 
(7)  Communion  at  the  Lord's  table  is  open  to  believers 
of  all  denominations. 

III.  Government  and  U»age$, — Though  each  congre- 
gation is  theoretically  independent^  there  are  "An- 
nual" or  '*  StAte"  Conferences,  composed  of  ministerial 
and  lay  delegates  from  the  churches,  which  receive 
and  ordain  pastors,  etc.,  but  can  pass  no  laws  binding 
the  several  churches.  They  have  an  American  Chris- 
tian Convention,  whose  officers  from  1866  to  1867  were : 


Pretidenly  D.  P.  Pike,  of  Massachusetts ;  Becretarg^ 
N.  Summerbell,  of  Ohio;  Secretary  o/ Missionary  Jje* 
partmenty  D.  £.  Millard,  of  Michigan  ;  Secretary  of 
Educational  Departntent,  J.  W.  Hidey,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Secretary  of  (he  Sabbath'School  Department ^  I.  C. 
Goff,  of  Illinois ;  Secretary  of  the  Puliishing  Depart" 
ment,  C.  A.  Morse,  of  Ohio.  The  forms  of  worship, 
etc.,  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  in  the  Baptist 
churches. 

The  Constitution  of  the  General  Convention,  as 
amended  in  1866,  is  as  follows : 

Abtiolb  I — ^Thls  prgnnlEation  shall  be  styled  "The  Amer- 
ican Clirlstian  Convention." 

AaT.  n.  The  business  of  the  Convention  shall  be  to  arrange, 
direct,  or  transact  such  mntterd  as  may  be  thought  proper 
and  necessary,  in  ooonection  with  and  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  interests  and  honor  of  the  cause  of  Christ 

Art.  II L  The  officers  of  the  Convention  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  one  Vice-president  from  each  state  or  province  con- 
nected  with  the  Convention,  a  Secretary  of  the  Convention, 
and  one  Secretary  for  each  department  hereinafter  provided 
for;  all  of  the  ahove  officers,  except  the  Vice-presidents,  shall 
be  chosen  by  ballot  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  until  their 
succexmrx  are  chosen.  The  Vice-presidents  shall  be  nomina- 
ted by  the  states  and  prorinces  represented  in  tlie  Conven- 
tion. 

Abt.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  In 
all  meetings  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Kxecutive  Board. 

Art  V.  in  the  absence  of  the  President  at  any  meeting  one 
of  the  Vice-presidents  shall  preside^ 

Art.  VL  The  Secretary  shall  faithfully  note  and  record  all 
the  doings  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Art.  VII.  The  Convention  sliall  consist  of  the  following 
named  departments,  vis. :  1.  Missionary ;  2.  the  Educational ; 
8.  the  Pnblisliing;  4.  the  Sabbath-school;  5.  Treasuxy  Depart- 
ment Each  department  shall  have  an  appropriate  secretary, 
who  shall  have  the  supervision  thereof,  mbject  to  the  control 
of  the  Executive  Board  hereinafter  named. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Executive  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Preid 
dent  and  the  six  Secretaries  above  named,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  rnrry  out  any  measure  determined  on  by  the  Conven- 
tion, and  any  other  measure  which  it  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper ;  and  puch  Secretary  shall,  not  less  than  one  month 
prior  to  every  regular  meeting  of  the  Convention,  make  a 
written  or  printed  report  of  the  doings  of  hU  department,  ac- 
companied with  recommendations,  which,  on  the  opening  of 
the  Convention,  the  President  shall  lay  before  it,  together  with 
a  like  report  and  recommendafeioQ  made  by  himself  to  the 
Coavention. 

Art.  IX.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  keep  and  in- 
vest' funds  belonging  to  the  Convention,  subject  only  to  be 
drawn  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention  or  Executive  Board ;  in 
either  case  ttie  order  to  bear  the  sanction  and  signature  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Convention.  He  shall  give 
bonds  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Executive  Board. 

ARt.  X.  Any  person  shall,  on  the  payment  of  twenty-five 
dollars  into  the  treasury,  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  life- 
membership  ;  or,  on  the  like  pajment  of  three  dollars,  to  a 
certificate  of  quadrennial  membership.  Every  Christian  be- 
nevolent organization.  Convention,  Conference,  and  church 
which  shall  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  Convention  shall 
be  entitled  to  membership,  with  one  vote  for  every  three  dol- 
lars quadrennially  contributed.  Also  the  presidents  of  our 
Conferences,  state  associations  or  state  Conferences,  and  col- 
lies or  institutes,  shall  be  ex-ojieio  members  of  the  ponven- 
tion. 

Art.  XI.  The  Missionary  Department  shall  have  charge  of 
the  missionary  enterprises  of  the  denomination,  with  the  pow- 
er to  acquire  and  hold  the  title  to  real  estate,  appropriate  to 
church  purposes,  erect  churches,  and  aid  in  their  erection  and 
maintenance,  and  In  general  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
all  parts  of  tlie  world.  The  Educational  Department  shkll  es- 
tablish colleges  and  Biblical  and  literary  institutes,  as  well  as 
aid  tha*e  already  osUblished  by  the  denomination,  and  assist 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  by  pecuniary  loan  or 
gifts.  The  Publishing  Department  shall  have  charge  of  the 
publishing  interests  of  the  denomination,  the  printing  and  dif- 
fusing of  useful  books,  magasines,  papers,  tracts,  and  every 
form  of  literature  suitable  to  religious  and  moral  culture. 
The  Sabbath-school  Department  shall  have  charge  of  the  cause 
of  Sabbath-schools,  their  establishment.  f»upport>,  and  euccess- 
ful  operation  throughout  the  denomination,  endeavoring  to 
secure  their  welfare,  and  promote  interest,  cenl,  and  efficiency 
in  this  department 

Art.  XI r.  Tlie  sessions  of  the  Convention,  under  this  Con- 
stitution, shall  be  called  by  the  Executive  Board  quadrennial- 
ly, and  at  other  times  when  deemed  by  them  necessary  and 
proper. 

IV.  Statistics.^The  denomination  published  in  1867 
in  the  United  States  three  periodicals,  viz.  The  Chris- 
tian Sun  (discontinued  during  the  war,  but  revived  in 
1867),  at  Suffolk,  Va. ;  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty— 
the  first  religious  newspaper  published  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  first  number  issued  September  1st,  1808— now  pub- 
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lished  at  Newbniyport,  Kass. ;  and  7%e  Gospel  Herald, 
at  Dayton,  O.  The  statements  concerning  their  sta^ 
tistics  greatly  vary.  Belcher,  The  JieligUnu  Denomi- 
noHont  in  the  United  States  (1854),  gives  to  them  607 
organized  churches,  489  ministers,  and  34,000  commn- 
nicants.  In  1859  they  claimed  1500  churches  and  1000 
ministers,  and  150,000  communicants.  The  denomi- 
nation has  spread  in  England  and  the  English  possea- 
sions.  Their  institutions  of  learning  are  Christian 
Union  College,  at  Merom,  Ind. ;  Graham  College,  in 
North  Carolhia ;  and  academies  at  Wolfborough,  N. 
H.,  and  Starkey,  N.  T.  They  an  to  commence  a  Bib- 
lical School,  and  have  fixed  its  location  at  Newark, 
N.  T.  Mora  than  sixty  Conferences  have  been  organ- 
ized in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  meet  an- 
nually.— ^Winebrenner,  Siatory  of  all  Denominaliona ; 
Belcher,  Sietory  ofBdig,  Denom.  in  the  U,  8,;  Gorrie, 
Churchee  and  Sects  i  Schem,  Eccleeicutical  Year-iook, 
p.  78 ;  Baird,  Mdiffion  m  America, 

Christiaiis,  Bible,  also  called  Bryanitas,  after 
their  founder,William  Biyan,  a  Methodist  local  preach- 
er in  Cornwall,  who  left  the  Wesleyan  body  in  1815. 
He  rapidly  gathered  churches  in  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
but  left  the  party  which  he  had  formed  in  1819.  The 
denomination  commenced  its  operations  in  Canada  in 
the  year  1831,  and  was  organized  there  under  a  separate 
Conference  in  1854.  In  1866  the  Bible  Christians  had 
87  circuits  and  43  home  missions  in  England  and  58 
abroad,  with  245  itinerant  preachers,  1691  local  preach- 
ers, 25,188  members,  1050  on  trial,  89,249  scholars, 
and  8272  teachers.  Their  creed  is  Wesleyan,  and  so 
is  their  government,  only  more  popular  (Eadie,  Ecd. 
DieHonary,  s.  v.).     See  Methodists. 

ClulBtiaiui  of  St.  John.  "  In  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  certain  Carmelite  missionaries  discovered 
a  sect  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Basrah  and  Susa, 
calling  themselves  Nazoneepu  or  3fendcKtnSt  and  called 
by  the  Mohammedans  Sabians  (Sab»i,  a  name  taken 
probably  firom  the  Koran),  to  whom  they  gave  the 
name  of  Johannites,  or  St.  John  Christians.  Comp. 
Ignatii  a  Jesu  narratio  oriffinisj  rlfmtm,  et  errorum 
Christianorum  S.  Johamm  (Rom.  1652,  8vo).  One  of 
their  books  has  been  published  entire  {Codex  Naza- 
nnct,  Bber  Adami  appellcUus,  Syriace  transcriptus  lat- 
ineque  reddUus  a  Matth.  Norherg,  3  vols.  Lend.  1815- 
16,  4to),  and  fhigments  of  others,  besides  many  ac- 
counts of  travellers.  In  the  Universal  Encyclopadia 
of  Ersch  und  Grnber,  Gesenius  has  given  a  general 
view  of  their  system  (art.  Zabier),  which  he  shows  to 
be  Gnostic-ascetic,  and  nearly  related  to  that  of  Zoro- 
aster, John  being  represented  as  an  incarnated  ason. 
The  language  of  their  holy  books  is  an  Aramaean  dia- 
lect intermediate  between  Syriac  and  Chaldaic.  They 
pretend  to  have  come  from  the  Jordan,  and  to  have 
been  driven  thence  by  the  Mohammedans.  Some 
writers  admit  that  they  are  really  the  descendants  of 
John*s  disciples,  or  of  John  Baptist's.  On  the  other 
side,  see  O.  G.  Tychsen  in  Deutschen  Museum,  1784, 
11,414;  Baumgarten  Crusius,  Bill,  Theol,  p.  143."— 
Gteseler,  Church  History,  1*  §  22 ;  Mosheiro,  Commenta- 
ries (N.  Y.  1851),  i,  60  note ;  Neander,  Church  History 
(Torrey's),  i,  876.  See  Hemero-Baftists  ;  Mendi&- 
AKS;  Sabians. 

Christiaiui  of  St.  Thomas.  This  name  is  now 
applied  only  to  a  people  residing  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
in  the  south  of  India.  But  in  former  centuries  St. 
Thomas  Christians  were  mentioned  also  in  other  East- 
cm  countries ;  thus  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  found  them 
in  Arabia  before  585.  The  accounts  of  the  Portu- 
guese navigators,  who  first  visited  the  Thomas  Chris- 
tians of  India  in  the  fifteenth  century,  represent  them 
as  professing  to  be  descendants  of  the  proselytes  of  the 
apostle  Thomas,  who  is  believed  by  some  to  have  car- 
ried the  Gospel  into  India.  Other  accounts  represent 
them  as  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Nestorians.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  they  were  originally  an  off- 


shoot of  the  ancient  Christian  churches  in  Persia.  In 
the  sixth  century  they  were  in  regular  connection 
with  the  Nestorian  Church  of  Western  Asia.  Under 
the  patriarch  Timotheus  (778  to  820)  they  received  a 
metropolitan,  and  thenceforth,  also,  their  bishops  were 
ordained  by  the  Nestorian  patriarch.  The  Indian 
princes  conferred  on  them,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  many  privileges,  for  which  they 
were  especially  indebted  to  one  Thomas  Cananaius,  also 
named  Mar  Thomas,  who  was  probably  not  a  bishop, 
but  a  rich  and  influential  merchant.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  increase  of  their  number,  they  afterward 
formed  an  Independent  state,  which,  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  royal  line,  fell  by  inheritance  to  the  rulers 
of  Cochin.  They  greatly  suffered  from  the  many  con* 
tests  of  the  Indian  princes  among  each  other,  which 
the  Mohammedans  skilfully  turned  to  their  advantage. 
The  St.  Thomas  Christians,  therefore,  offered,  in  1502, 
the  <vown  to  Vasco  de  Gama.  Their  connection  with 
the  Nestorian  patriarchate  seems  to  have  been  early 
interrupted.  Between  1120  and  1230  their  ecclesias- 
tical head,  John,  Is  said  to  have  gone  to  Constantino- 
ple to  ask  for  the  episcopal  consecration,  and  fh>m 
there  to  Rome ;  later  the  church  and  the  clergy  became 
altogether  extinct,  so  that  only  one  deacon  was  left. 
Hence,  in  1490,  two  delegates  were  sent  to  the  Nesto- 
rian patriarch  to  ask  for  a  bishop.  The  patriarch  or- 
dained the  two  delegates  priests,  and  sent  home  with 
them  two  bishops,  Thomas  and  John.  John  remained 
in  India,  but  Thomas  soon  returned.  Patriarch  Elias 
(t  1502)  sent  him  again  to  India,  with  one  metropo- 
lite  Jaballaha,  and  two  bishops.  Jacobus  and  Denha. 
They  reported  that  they  found  bishop  John  still  alive, 
and  30,000  Christian  families  in  twenty  towns.  Later 
Portuguese  reports  estimate  the  number  of  families  at 
16,000.  On  account  of  their  poverty,  and  the  oppres- 
sion which  they  suffered  from  many  sides,  they  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Portuguese  pro- 
tectorate was  soon  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
Jesuit  missions  among  them.  In  1599  the  archbishop 
of  Goa  prevailed  upon  them  to  submit  to  the  pope,  and 
to  accept  the  decrees  of  the  synod  held  by  him  at  Di- 
amper.  Only  a  few  congregations  in  the  mountains 
kept  aloof  from  this  union.  But  in  1653  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  broke  off  the  connection  with  Rome,  and 
established  the  independence  of  the  Church.  In  1859 
the  number  of  (non-united)  Thomas  Christians  was  es- 
timated at  70,000 ;  of  those  united  with  Rome,  150,000, 
of  whom  96,000,  with  97  churches,  still  follow  their  old 
Syrian  rite,  while  the  others  have  entirely  identified 
themselves  with  the  Latin  rite.  They  are,  under  the 
British  government,  free  from  any  ecclesiastical  re- 
straint, and  form  among  themselves  a  kind  of  spiritual 
republic,  under  a  bishop  chosen  by  themselves,  and  in 
which  the  priests  and  elders  administer  justice,  using 
excommunication  as  a  means  of  punishment.  They 
are  said  still  to  acknowledge  dependence  on  the  patri- 
arch of  Antiocb.  They  call  themselves  Syrian  Chris- 
tians, or  the  Syrian  Church  of  Malagala,  They  still 
celebrate  the  agape ;  and  their  ideas  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper  incline  to  those  of  the  Protestants,  but 
in  preparing  the  bread  they  are  said  to  use  salt  and 
oil.  They  anoint  with  oil  the  body  of  the  infant  at 
baptism.  Their  priests  aro  distinguished  by  the  ton- 
sure, and  are  allowed  to  marry.  Their  churches  contain, 
except  the  cross,  no  symbols  or  pictures.  Syriac  is  the 
language  employed  in  their  liturgies  and  other  church- 
services,  but  the  Scriptures  are  expounded  in  Malabar. 
See  Herzog,  Real- Kncykliypddie,  x,  279;  Schem,  EccU' 
siastical  Fear-bttok  for  1860.     See  Nrstorians. 

Christie,  William  D.,  an  eminent  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Clermont  Count)-, 
Ohio,  1803,  studied  at  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  in  1825,  and  died  in  Cin- 
cinnati, March,  1842.  During  his  term  of  service  in 
the  ministry  he  occupied  the  most  important  pulpits 
of  the  denomination  with  great  honor  and  usefulness. 
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Hb  stations  were,  1825,  Union;  1826,  I^na;  1827-8, 
Zanesville ;  1829,  Cincinnati ;  1880,  Lebanon  District; 
1884,  Cincinnati;  1886-8,  Cincinnati  District;  1889- 
40,  Urbana.  He  was  three  times  elected  a  member  of 
the  General  Conference.  His  mind  was  of  broad  com- 
pass, and  he  was  well  versed  in  theolo^  and  ecclesi- 
asticsd  polity.  In  all  discussions  in  the  conferences 
he  was  an  able  and  snccessfal  debater,  and  seldom 
failed  of  his  aim.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  pre-eminent. 
His  pleaching  was  logical  and  vigorous,  and  he  poured 
forth  a  flood  of  fervid  and  passionate  eloquence  that 
carried  his  audiences  with  him,  and  brought  very  many 
to  Christ.  His  death  was  triumphant.  —  J/tnufet  of 
Ctmfertnces^  iii,  847 ;  Sprague,  AfmaU^  vii,  708. 

ChitBtmas,  the  day  (December  26th)  which  is  cel- 
ebrated throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Christendom 
as  the  birthday  of  our  Saviour.  *  *  It  Is  occupied,  there- 
fore, with  the  event — the  incarnation — which  forms 
the  centre  and  turning-point  of  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is,  of  all  the  festivals,  the  one  most  thor- 
oughly faiterwoven  with  the  popular  and  family  life, 
and  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  great  feasts  in  the  West- 
ern Church  year.  It  continues  to  be,  in  the  entire 
Catholic  world,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Protestant 
Christendom,  the  grand  jubilee  of  children,  on  which 
innumerable  gifts  celebrate  the  infinite  love  of  God  in 
the  gift  of  his  only-begotten  Son.  It  kindles  in  mid- 
winter a  holy  ftre  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  preaches 
in  the  longest  night  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Life  and 
the 'glory  of  the  Lord.  It  denotes  the  advent  of  the 
true  Golden  Age,  of  the  fVeedom  and  equality  of  all  the 
redeemed  before  God  and  in  God.  No  one  can  meas- 
ure the  Yiy  and  blessing  which  from  year  to  year  flow 
forth  upon  all  ages  of  life  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  holy  child  Jesus  in  his  heavenly  innocence  and  di- 
vine humility"  (SchalF,  Ckwreh  HiwUny,  iii,  §  77). 

The  observance  of  Christmas  is  not  of  divine  ap- 
pointment, nor  is  it  of  N.  T.  origin.  The  day  of 
Christ^s  birth  cannot  be  ascertained  lh>m  the  N.  T., 
or,  indeed,  from  any  other  source.  The  fathers  of  the 
flrst  three  centuries  do  not  speak  of  any  special  ob- 
servance of  the  nativity.  The  baptism  of  Jeans  was 
celebrated  in  the  Eastern  Church  by  A.D.  220,  but 
not  in  the  Western  until  the  fourth  ccntur}' ;  and  the 
Eastern  Church  Anally  adopted  the  Christmas  festival 
fh)m  the  Weetem  (about  A.D..880).  Some  writers 
(e.  g.  Cave,  PrimUiice  ChritUamty^  pt.  i,  ch.  vii,  p.  194) 
trace  the  observance  to  the  2d  century,  about  the  tim^ 
of  the  emperor  Commodus.  Cave  cites,  to  prove  that 
it  was  observed  before  the  time  of  Constantino,  the 
following  sad  story  from  Baronius  (An,  801,  p.  41) : 
*^  While  the  persecution  raged  under  Diocletian,  who 
then  kept  his  court  at  Nicomedia,  the  tjraut,  finding 
multitudes  of  Christians,  young  and  old,  met  together 
to  celebrate  Clirist*s  nativity,  commanded  the  church 
door  to  be  shut,  and  fire  put  to  it,  which  reduced  them 
and  the  church  to  ashes."  But  it  is  historically  cer- 
tain that  the  Christmas  festival  proper  **  is  of  compar- 
atively late  institution.  This  may  doubtless  be  ac- 
counted ibr  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first 
place,  no  corresponding  festival  was  presented  by  the 
Old  Testament,  as  in  the  case  of  Easter  and  Pentecost. 
In  the  second  place,  the  day  and  month  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  are  nowhere  stated  in  the  Gospel  history,  and 
cannot  be  certainly  determined.  Again,  the  Church 
lingered  at  first  about  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  the  completed  ftct  of  redemption,  and  made 
this  the  centre  of  the  weekly  worship  and  the  Church 
year.  Finally,  the  earlier  feast  of  Epiphany  afforded 
a  substitute.  The  artistic  religious  impulses,  howev- 
er, which  produced  the  whole  Church  year,  must  soon- 
er or  later  have  called  into  existence  a  festival  which 
forms  the  groundwork  of  all  other  annual  festivals  in 
honor  of  Christ"  (Schaff,  1.  c).  To  account  for  the  or- 
igin of  Christmas,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  trace 
it,  as  some  writers  do,  to  thefttut  o/dedtcatiom  cele- 
brated by  tilie  Jews ;  or,  as  othtn  do,  to  the  heathen 


Satnmalia.  Jablonski  endeavors  to  show  that  it  orlg« 
inated  with  the  Basilidians  m  Egypt  {Oputcuia,  ii,  872). 
*'The  institution  may  be  sufBdentiy  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  the  taste  of  the  age  to  mul- 
tiply festivals,  and  that  the  analogy  of  other  events 
in  our  Saviour's  history,  which  had  already  been  mark- 
ed by  a  distinct  oelebntion,  may  natunUy  have  point- 
ed out  the  propriety  of  marking  his  nativity  with  the 
same  honorable  distinction.  It  was  celebrated  with 
all  the  marks  of  respect  usually  bestowed  on  high  fes- 
tivals, and  distinguished  also  by  the  custom,  derived 
probably  fh>m  heathen  antiquity,  of  interchanging 
presents  and  making  entertainments."  At  the  same 
time,  the  heathen  winter  holidays  (Saturnalia,  Jnve- 
nalia,  BrumaHa)  were  undoubtedly  transfbrmed,  and, 
so  to  speak,  sanctified  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Christmas  cycle  of  holidiays ;  and  the  heathen  cus- 
toms, so  far  as  they  were  harmless  (e.  g.  the  giving' of 
presents,  lighting  tapers,  etc.),  were  brought  over  into 
Christian  use. 

The  Christmas  Cjfck  of  festivala  gradually  grew 
up  around  the  observance  of  the  day  of  nativity.  It 
embraced  Christmas  eve,  or  VigilS)  which  were  cele- 
brated with  especial  solemnity,  because,  though  the 
precise  day  of  Christ's  birth  could  toot  be  ascertained, 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  bom  in  the  night  (Luke  ii,  8). 
The  four  Sundays  before  Christmas  were  made  prepa- 
ration days  for  the  festival,  and  called  Advent-Sun- 
days. See  Advent.  Memorial  days,  etc.,  for  the 
Martyr  Stephen  (Dec.  26),  St.  John  (Dec..  27),  Mass*- 
I  ere  of  the  Innocents  (Deo.  28),  were  established  in  the 
i  fourth  century.  The  festival  of  Circumcision  and  New 
•  Year  (Jan.  1)  is  of  later  origin,  while  Epiphany  (Jan. 
8)  is  earlier  than  Christmas. 

In  later  ages  many  observances,  some  pleasant, 
others  absurd,  grew  up  around  the  Christmas  festival. 
Accounts  of  old  English  Christmas  usages  may  be 
found  in  Chambers,  Book  of  Days  (Edinb.  1864,  2  vols. 
8vo),  and  in  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities  (Loi^d.  1841, 
3  vols.  12mo).  Among  them  are  the  foliating.  It 
was  customer}'  to  light  candles  of  large  size,  and  to 
,  lay  upon  the  fire  a  huge  log,  called  a  Yule  clog  or 
I  Christmas  block,  a  custom  not  yet  extinct  in  some  parts 
i  of  England.  Yule  (from  huel,  a  wheel)  was  a  sun- 
I  fea^t,  commemorative  of  the  turn  of  the  sun  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  day,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  pe- 
riod of  pagan  festival  in  Europe  fh>m  ancient  times. 
At  couit,  among  many  public  bodies,  and  in  distin- 
guished families,  an  ofiicer,  under  various  titles,  was 
appointed  to  preside  over  the  revels.  Leland,  speak- 
ing of  the  court  of  Henry  VII,  A.D.  1489,  mentions  an 
Abbot  of  Misrule,  who  was  created  for  this  purpose, 
who  made  much  sport,  and  did  right  well  his  ofiice 
(Collect,  iii,  App,  256).  In  Scotland  ho  was  termed 
the  Abbot  rf  Unreason  f  but  the  office  was  suppressed 
by  act  of  Parliament,  A.D.  1555.  Stow  (Survey  rf 
London^  p.  79)  describes  the  same  officer  as  JA>rd  of 
Misrule.  The  Puritans  regarded  these  diversions,  which 
appear  to  have  offended  more  against  good  taste  than 
against  morality,  with  a  holy  horror.  Prynne  says, 
in  his  strong  way  (in  HistrithMcutix),  "  Our  Christmas 
lords  o£jnisrule,  together  with  dancing,  masks,  mum- 
meries, stage-players,  and  such  other  Christmas  disor- 
ders, now  in  use  with  Christians,  were  derived  from 
these  Roman  Saturnalia  and  Bacchanalian  festivals, 
wkUA,  should  cause  aU  pious  Christians  eternally  to  abom- 
inate them,"  The  dishes  most  in  vogue  were  formerly, 
for  breakiSut  and  supper  on  Christmas  eve,  a  boar's 
head  stuck  with  rosemary,  with  an  apple  or  an  orange 
in  the  mouth,  plum  porridge,  and  minced  pies.  Eat- 
ing the  latter  Was  a  test  of  orthodoxy,,  as  the  Puritans 
conceived  it  to  be  an  abomination ;  they  were  origin- 
ally made  long,  in  imitation  of  the  manger  in  which 
our  Lord  was  laid  (Selden's  Table-Talk),  The  houses 
and  churches  were  dressed  with  evergreens,  and  the 
former  especially  with  mistietoe>-a  custom  probably 
as  old  as  the  Druidkal  worship.    Whether  this  feeti* 
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▼al  was  always  celebrated  on  December  25tli  is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute.  It  was  not  till  tbe  sixth  oentniy  that 
ib»  whole  Christian  world  ooncnrred  in  celebrating  the 
natiyity  on  the  same  day.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
date  of  Christ^s  birth,  see  KATXvrrr. 

Christmas  day  is  obeeryed  by  nearly  all  churches 
in  the  world  except  the  Dissenters  of  the  British  Isl* 
ands,  and  the  American  churches  that  have  sprung 
from  them.  In  the  Roman  Church  three  masses  are 
performed :  one  at  midnight,  one  at  daybreak,  and 
one  in  the  morning.  Sometimes,  however,  the  tliree 
masses  are  said  directly  one  after  the  other.  Both  in 
the  Greek  and  Soman  churches,  the  manger,  the  holy 
family,  etc,  are  sometimes  represented  at  large.  In 
the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  divine  service  is  held  always  on  Christ- 
mas day.  In  the  former,  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  re- 
quifed  to  be  said  or  sung.  If  Christmas  fall  on  a  Fri- 
day, it  is  not  to  be  a  fkst.  In  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Church  in  England  the  day  is  always  observed, 
and  general^  in  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  Uige  cities. — ^Bingliam,  Orig.  Ecchi,  bk.  xx,  ch. 
iv ;  Coleman,  Ckridian  Anii^viiiet,  ch.  xxi,  §  4 ;  Dor- 
ner,  Perwom  of  ChrUl,  i,  178 ;  Keander,  Ltfe  nf  Chry- 
soeUm  (Loud.  1846,  8vo),  p.  840  (gives  Chrysostom's 
Ckrittmas  Homiig) ;  Thompson,  Ckristmat  and  the  Sat- 
Hrnalia  (Bibliotkeea  Sacra,  xii,  144) ;  North  BrUM  Ro- 
vievf,  Yiii,  202  (Christmas  Literature) ;  Siegel,  Chritt- 
iieUiMdiche  AlUrth^mer,  ii,  189;  Cassel,  (fmAjMcA- 
ten'DnprUHgfe,  Bratiehe,  und  Aberglauben  (J3erL  1861) ; 
Msrhtunh,  Die  heiHge  (fei*iiacA<«wit  (Frankfort,  1865). 
CllxiJitology,  a  word  of  comparatively  recent  ori- 
gin in  theological  science,  now  used  to  denote  the  doc- 
trine of  or  concerning  Ciirist.  Trench  (Slvdjf  of  Words) 
finds  it  in  use  in  one  or  two  cases  among  the  English 
divines  of  the  17th  century.  Owen  gave  the  title 
XpurroXoyia  to  his  treatise  on  the  Person  of  Christ 
(Owen's  Works,  RusBeH's  ed.  1826,  vol.  xi).  Fleming's 
Chru^ifogsf  (Loud.  1705^  8  vols.  8vo),  contains  (1) 
general  view  of  Christology ;  (2)  concerning  Christ  as 
the  Logos ;  '(9)  concerning  Christ  as  he  is  Logos  made 
man.  The  word  has  only  been  common  in  English 
theology  within  the  last  twenty  years;  and  both  the 
common  use  of  the  term  and  the  special  treatment  of 
the  subject  are  due  to  German  theologians  within  the 
present  century. 

As  to  the  scope  of  Christology,  and  its  proper  place 
in  systematic  theology,  some  writers  indude  under  it 
all  that  relates  to  the  history,  the  person,  and  the 
wgA  of  Christ.  Hase  {Evangel -protest.  Dogmattk) 
makes  ChristoU^y  the  second  chief  division  of  Dog- 
matics, and  includes  under  it  not  only  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ  as  commonly  defined,  but  also  Christ 
in  the  Church,  the  sacraments,  etc.  Coquerel  (Christ' 
obgie^  Paris,  1858,  2  vols.  12mo)  gives  the  following 
definition :  '*  Une  Christologie  est  une  6tnde  de  la  per- 
Sonne  on  de  la  nature  de  J6sus  Christ,  de  see  npports 
avec  Dieu  et  avec  Thumanit^,  ainsi  que  de  son  oeuvre 
en  ce  monde'*  (p.  1).  Christology  and  Soteridogy  are 
closely  related  to  each  other.  Some  writers  (e.  g. 
Pelt)  include  the  former  under  the  latter.  KUng  in- 
cludes under  Christology  both  the  person  and  t^  work 
of  Christ;  it  is  impossible,  he  says,  to  separate  them, 
because  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  men  in  virtue  of  what 
he  is  in  his  divine  human  person,  and  this  person  is 
necessaiy  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  (Henog, 
Jieal'Efiejfldapadie,  ii,  688).  The  latest  tendency  ap- 
pears to  be  to  confine  the  word  Christology  more  strict- 
ly to  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  leaving  his 
work  to  be  treated  separately,  though  in  close  and 
vital  connection  with  his  person.  (So  Hagenbach, 
History  of  Doctrines ;  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines  ; 
Beck,  Dogmengesfkichte,  etc.)  In  this  article  we  con- 
fine ouiselves  to  this  narrower  use  of  the  term.  The 
work  of  Christ  (cpyov,  John  iv,  84 ;  xvii,  4,  rendered 
in  the  Latin  Churoh  numms,  qfidum)  is  treated  under 
the  heads  <Zwun,  Offices  of-;  Atoitbmkht;  In- 


TEBCBflaioN ;   Justification  ;   Bedkmption  ;   Sa- 
viour. 

The  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  the  central 
doctrine  of  Christianity.    Our  view  of  the  whole  char- 
acter and  issues  of  his  redemption,  and  consequently 
our  whole  system  of  thought^both  theological  and  eth- 
ical, depends  upon  our  view  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  Church  has  always,  with  a  sure  instinct,  under- 
stood the  fundamental  importance  of  this  doctrine; 
but  after  the  settlement  of  the  early  disputes  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (see  below),  the  discussion  of 
other  topics  (e.  g.  sin,  grace,  and  predestination),  es- 
pecially in  the  Western  Church,  became  necessary, 
and  Christology  was  apparently  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground.    So,  at  a  later  period,  the  discussions  con- 
cerning the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  and  of  the  merits 
of  his  death,  took  precedence  of  that  of  his  person. 
But  all  classes  of  orthodox  theologians,  in  all  com- 
munions, have  held  to  the  fundamental  importance  of 
Christology ;  and  with  the  subsidence  of  what  may  bo 
called  minor  discussions,  Christology  has  of  late  as- 
sumed new  prominence.     The  Puritan  theolog}',  no 
less  than  the  so-called  sacramental  theology,  holds 
that  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  Christian  system.     So 
Flavel:  '^The  knowledge  of  Christ  is  the  ver^'  mar- 
row and  kernel  of  all  the  Scriptures,  the  scope  and 
centre  of  all  divine  revelations ;   both  Testaments 
meet  in  Christ.     The  right  knowledge  of  Christ,  like 
a  clew,  leads  yon  through  the  whole  labyrinth  of  the 
Scriptures"  {Fountain  of  Life  opened  vp,  Serm.  1). 
Liebner,  a  modem  German  divine,  expresses  the  same 
thought  in  more  scientific  form  {Christologie^  Gottin- 
gen,  1849) :  "  The  question,  What  do  you  think  of 
Christ :  whose  son  is  he  ?  has  become  again,  in  its  full 
force,  the  cardinal  question  of  theology ;  theologians 
become  pre-eminently  Christologians ;  the  stone  which 
the  (theological)  builders  had  rejected  has  again,  in  re- 
ality, become  the  comer.     And  there  arises  again  for 
our  age,  with  peculiar  adaptedness  for  apologetical 
purposes,  that  grand  and  nuijestic  train  of  Christolog- 
ical  tratlis,  from  the  centre  of  which  all  is  seen  in  true 
evangelical  fulness,  and  in  the  proper  evangelical  or- 
der, up  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Triune  and  only 
true  God,  and  down  to  every  question  connected  with 
Cliristian  ethics.    And  what  here  comes  to  light  is,  to 
say  it  in  a  few  words,  the  system  of  all  systems.    The 
ancient  Church  has  in  sanctified  and  gigantic  specula- 
tions laid  the  foundation ;  the  Church  of  eveiy  suc- 
ceeding period,  when  aUve  to  her  calling,  has  con- 
tinued her  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  and  its  com- 
pletion will  require  the  efforts  of  the  Church  to  the 
end  of  days.     It  is  the  system  of  the  eternal  divine 
thoughts  that  are  laid  down  in  the  fiicts  of  revelation, 
and  have  been  actualized  most  distincUy  in  Christ, 
the  only-begotten  Son,  and  which  are  reproduced  by 
the  believer,  who  by  a  living  faith  has  received  these 
facts  within  himself.     We  shall  grow  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  truth,  in  whom  all  riches  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  are  hid,  and  shall  learn  to  un- 
derstand and  show  more  clearly  that  only  those  views 
of  God,  of  creation,  of  the  world,  of  men,  of  sin  and 
grace,  that  have  their  root  in  the  Christological  truths, 
are  tenable  and  victorious ;  in  short,  that  Christianity 
embodies  all  trae  philosophy  as  well  as  all  spiritual 
life."     So,  with  reference  to  the  theological  conflicts 
of  the  age,  especially  in  Germany,  Doraer  remarks : 
"  It  is  gratifying  to  see  how,  in  the  long  conflict  be- 
tween Christianity  and  reason,  the  pouit,  on  the  han- 
dling of  which  the  decision  of  the  controversy  turns, 
has  become  ever  more  and  more  distinct  to  the  con- 
sciousness.    The  energies  of  all  parties  engaged  in 
this  conflict  are  gathered  ever  more  and  more  around 
the  person  of  Christ,  as  the  central  point  at  which  the 
matter  must  be  determined.    The  advantage  of  this  ^ 
is  obvious  as  respects  the  settlement  of  this  great 
strife ;  as  in  other  things,  so  here,  with  the  right  state- 
ment of  the  question,  the  answer  is  already  half  found> 
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It  Is 'easy  also  to  see  that,  in  point  of  fact,  all  lies  in 
the  question  whether  such  a  Christ  as  dwells,  if  not 
always  in  the  words,  yet  ever  in  the  mind  of  the 
Church— one  in  whom  the  perfect  personal  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  appeared  historically — ^bo  nec- 
essary and  actual.  For  let  us  suppose  that  philosophy 
could  incontrovertibly  establish  and  carry  to  the  con- 
viction of  all  thoughtful  men  that  the  person  of  a 
Christ  in  the  sense  above  set  forth  is  a  self-contradic- 
tion, and  therefore  an  impossibility,  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  conflict  between  Christian  theology  and 
philosophy,  because  with  the  person  of  Christ  would 
be  abolished  the  Christian  theology,  as  well  as  the 
Cliristian  Church  altogether.  And,  conversely,  were 
it  brought  under  the  recognition  of  philosophy  that 
the  idea  of  an  historical  as  well  as  an  ideal  C^ist  is 
necessary,  and  were  a  speculative  construction  of  the 
person  of  Christ  once  reached,  it  is  clear  that  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  essentially  and  intrinsically  recon- 
ciled, would  thenceforward  have  a  common  work,  or, 
rather,  properly  speaking,  would  have  become  one, 
and  philosophy  would  consequently  not  have  relin- 
quished her  existence,  but  confirmed  it."  Care  is  to 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  run  into  the  Romanist  error 
of  substituting  the  incarnation  for  the  death  of  Cluist, 
and  of  putting  aside  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  the  special  life  of  the  present  dispensation  of  grace. 
The  '*  sacramental"  system  tends  to  this  by  its  theory 
that  Christ  is  present  in  *^the  body"  in  his  Church,  in- 
stead of  in  his  Holy  Spirit     See  Holy  Spibit. 

The  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  treat- 
ed under  the  article  Messiah.  Sec  also  the  article 
Christ.  We  here  discuss,  briefly,  I.  The  Christolo- 
gy of  the  N.  T. ;  II.  The  Christology  of  the  Church ; 
III.  The  principal  Christological  heresies. 

I.  CHRISTOLOGY  op  the  New  Tbstameht.— 
The  older  divines  generally  adduce  the  passages  of  the 
N.  T.  which  treat  of  the  person  of  Christ  under  the 
heads  of  (1)  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  (2)  the  Humanity 
of  Christ.  The  first  class  of  passages  adduced  general- 
ly includes  those  which  assert  the  pre-existenee  of 
Christ ;  then  follow  passages  which  ascribe  divine  func- 
tions and  attributes  to  Christ ;  and,  thirdly,  those  which 
give  him  divine  titles  (comp.  Watson,  Theol.  InttUuies^ 
I,  ch.  xxv-xxxii ;  Hill,  Ditimty^  bdok  iii).  The  recent 
discussions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  and  as  to 
the  so-called  development  of  doctrine  in  the  N.  't.,  have 
made  it  more  convenient  to  state  the  Christology  of  the 
N.  T.  under  the  following  heads :  (1)  Christ's  own  tes- 
timony as  to  his  person,  with  the  doctrine  taught  by 
his  acts,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  (a)  the  Synoptists ; 
(6)  John;  (2)  The  Christology  of  the  apostles.  Pye 
Smith  (JScrij^ure  Tegttmony  to  the  Messiah,  books  iii,  iv) 
makes  the  two  heads  following :  1.  The  Person  of  Christ, 
OS  taught  in  the  Gospels  and  in  our  Lord's  assertions 
and  intimations ;  2.  The  Person  of  Christ,  as  taught  by 
the  Apostles. 

1.  The  Synoptical  Gospek,  with  the  TesUnumy  of  Chriti 
as  to  His  Person  (see  Dorner,  Person  of  Christy  vol.  i, 
p.  52  sq. ;  and  SchafF,  Person  of  Christ  the  Mirade  of 
Jlistory,  p.  115  sq. ;  both  of  whom  are  used  in  what 
follows). — (1.)  Ctirist  calls  himself  vibc  Ocov,  Son  of 
God,  and  this  in  the  liighest  sense,  as  implying  the  di- 
vinity of  his  own  person  (Matt,  xxvi,  63 ;  xvi,  16, 17). 
**He  is  not  merely  a  son  of  God  (as  David,  the  kings 
of  Israel,  or  the  prophets  were  so  styled) ;  not  merely 
one  of  the  sons  of  God,  but  The  Son^  the  only,  the  well- 
beloved  (Matt.  iU,  17 ;  xvii,  5 ;  xxii,  42-45).  David's 
son  is  David's  Lord.  The  phrase  "  Son  of  God"  has 
three  meanings  in  the  synoptical  Gospels :  (1)  What 
may  be  called  the  physical  meaning  (Matt  i,  28 ;  Luke 
i,  3d),  because  he  has  this  name  by  nature,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  his  birth.  Of  John  it  is  said, 
''  He  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  bis  moth- 
er's  womb"  (Ltke  i,  15),  where  the  existence  of  the 
person  of  John  precedes  the  filling  with  the  Holy 
Ghost     But  of  Jesus  it  is  said  that,  because  he  comes 


into  being  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Luke 
i,  85),  because  he  is  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Matt  i,  20),  and  so  is  from  a  divine  essence,  he 
has  the  name  Son  of  God  (Luke  i,  85,  82) ;  Ood  with  us 
(Matt,  i,  33) ;  God  has  in  him  redeemed  his  people  (Luke 
ii,  11),  yea,  all  mankind  (Luke  ii,  14, 81).  And  it  is  not 
one  of  the  natures  that  has  this  name,  but  the  entire 
person.  But  what  this  b  by  nature  and  in  itself,  that 
must  it  become  through  a  truly  human  development. 
So  far  as  he  verifies  and  morally  realizes  this  natural 
divine  Sonship,  we  have  (2)  the  second  meaning  of  the 
phrase  ''  Son  of  God,"  via.  the  ethiecU  sonship  (Luke 
ii,  49,  52 ;  iv,  8,  9).  That  he  also,  in  this  sense,  per- 
fectly represented  the  Sonship  of  God  was,  for  the  time 
preceding  this  public  manifestation,  attested  by  the  ut- 
terance at  his  baptism  (Matt,  iii,  17).  Without  the 
physical  sonship  as  a  presupposition,  the  ethical  would 
be  impossible,  wherel^  he  is  the  Holy  One  of  God,  the 
sinless  man,  come  to  bring,  personally  in  himself,  the 
divine  law  into  actual  manifestation  (Matt  ▼,  17); 
but  even  on  that  account,  in  a  perfectly  human  way, 
in  a  progressive  manifestation,  advancing  through  con- 
flict (Matt,  xix,  16, 17 ;  Mark  x,  18 ;  Luke  iv,  18 ;  xiii, 
49,  50).  So  (8)  without  both  the  physical  and  the  eth- 
ical, the  official  sonship  would  be  impossible ;  which, 
conversely,  is  as  natnnlly  and  necessarily  the  end  of 
both  the  others  as  the  ethical  is  of  the  physical.  This 
third  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  indeed,  that  commonly 
attributed  to  it,  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah,  by  his 
contemporaries ;  but  this  will  not  justify  us  in  redu- 
cing the  Christian  idea  of  the  divine  Sonship  within 
the  meagre  limits  of  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah" 
(Dorner,  vol.  i,  52  sq.).  See  Messiah  ;  Son  of  God. 
(2.)  Christ  calls  himself  also,  and  most  commonly, 
vioc  MSpotirov,  Son  of  Man  (about  eighty  times  in  all 
the  Gospels.  See  EngUshmatCs  Greek  Concordance^ 
s.  v.).  The  use  of  this  phrase  clearly  denotes  his  true 
and  perfect  manhood.  *'But  why  should  Christ  use 
it  ?  Why  call  himself '  a  man  V  Is  it  not  because,  in 
the  mind  of  Christ,  the  sense  of  human  sonship  was 
secondary  to  that  of  the  divine  ?  But  why  call  himself 
not  simply  man,  or  the  son  of  a  man,  but  *  the  Son  of 
Man  V  Is  it  not  because  he,  being  divine,  could  not  be 
simply  a  man,  like  others,  imperfect,  or  even  sinful  ? 
Does  not  the  phrase,  as  thus  used  by  Christ,  indicate, 
not  simply  that  there  lies  in  him,  of  necessity,  a  perfect 
equally  with  others  in  wliat  is  essential  to  humanity, 
but  also  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  corresponds  to  the 
ideal  conception  of  roan?"  (Dorner,  1.  c).  The  ex- 
pression, the  Son  of  Man,  while  it  places  Christ,  "  in 
one  view,  on  common  ground  with  us,  as  flesh  of  our 
flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone,  already  indicates,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  is  more  than  an  ordinary  individ- 
ual ;  not  merely  a  son  of  man,  like  all  other  descend- 
ants of  Adam,  but  the  Son  of  Man ;  the  Man,  in  the 
highest  sense;  the  ideal,  the  universal,  the  absolute 
Man ;  the  second  Adam,  descended  from  heaven ;  the 
Head  of  a  new  and  superior  order  of  the  race,  the  King 
of  Israel,  the  Messiah' '  (Schaff,  1.  c).  So  also  Trench : 
"He  was  ^Son  ofMan,^  as  alone  realizing  all  which 
in  the  idea  of  man  was  contained,  as  the  second  Adam, 
the  head  and  representative  of  the  race — ^the  one  true 
and  perfect  flower,  which  ever  unfolded  itself,  of  the 
root  and  stock  of  humanity.  Claiming  this  title  as  his 
own,  he  witnessed  against  opposite  poles  of  error  con- 
cerning his  person — the  Ebionite,  to  which  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  title,  *  Son  of  David,'  might  have  led, 
and  the  Gnostic,  which  denied  the  reality  of  the  human 
nature  that  bore  it"  Notes  on  the  Parables^  9th  Lond. 
ed.  p.  84.  (Matt  ix,  27;  xv,  22;  xii,  23;  xxxi,  9; 
xxii,  41  sq.,  etc.) 

"  The  appellation  the  Son  of  Man  does  not  express, 
then,  as  many  suppose,  the  humiliation  and  conde- 
scension of  Christ  simply,  but  his  elevation  rather 
above  the  ordinary  level,  and  the  actualization,  in  him 
and  through  him,  of  the  ideal  standard  of  human  na- 
ture under  its  moral  and  religious  aspect,  or  in  its  re- 
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btion  to  God.  This  interpretation  is  suggested  gram- 
matically  by  the  use  of  the  definite  articlef  and  histor- 
ically by  the  origin  of  the  term  in  Dan.  vii,  18^  where 
it  signifies  the  Messiah,  as  the  head  of  a  nniTersal  and 
eternal  kingdom.  It  commends  itself,  moreover,  at 
once,  as  the  most  natural  and  significant,  in  such  pas- 
sag^  as,  *  The  Son  of  Man  hath  power  to  forgive  sins' 
(Matt  ix,  6;  Mark  ii,  10);  '  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
even  of  the  Sabbath  day*  (Matt,  zil,  8 ;  Mark  ii,  28) ; 
'  The  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Fa- 
ther;' *  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  save'  (Matt  xviii, 
11 ;  comp.  Luke  xix,  10).  Even  those  passages  which 
are  quoted  for  the  opposite  view  receive,  in  our  inter- 
pretation, a  greater  force  and  beauty  from  the  sublime 
contrast  which  places  the  voluntary  condescension  and 
humility  of  Christ  in  the  most  striking  light,  as  when 
he  says, '  Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head'  (Luke  ix,  58) ;  or,  *  Whosoever  will  be  chief 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant ;  even  as  the  Son 
of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minis- 
ter, and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  muny*  (Matt,  xx, 
27, 28).  Thus  the  manhood  of  Christ,  rising  far  above 
all  ordinary  manhood,  though  ft^ely  coming  down  to 
its  lowest  ranks  with  the^-iew  to  their  elevation  and 
redemption,  is  already  the  portal  of  his  Godhead." 
(Schaff,  Perion  of  Ckritt^  118  sq.).  Christ  also,  in 
many  passages,  calls  himself  simply  **The  Son,"  who 
stands  to  the  Father  in  relations  so  peculiar  that  he 
never  calls  Crod  **  Our  Father,"  as  he  directs  his  follow- 
ers to  do,  but  "  My  Father,"  from  whom  he  received 
witness  at  the  Transfiguration  as  the  only  and  well-be- 
loved Son.  Among  the  acto  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the 
synoptical  Gospels  (leaving  out  his  miracles),  one  of 
the  most  significant  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which 
he  claims  as  his  attribute  as  the  **  Son  of  Man"  (Matt, 
ix,  2,  6 ;  Luke,  v,  20,  24) ;  and  which  the  Pharisees 
considered  blasphemous,  as  well  they  might,  if  Christ 
had  been  simply  man.  In  instituting  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, he  puts  his  own  title,  **  Son,"  along  with  that  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Further,  he  as- 
cribes to  himself  a  power  infinitely  beyond  the  human, 
and  in  this  respect  puts  himself  on  an  equality  witli 
God  (Luke  x,  22;  Matt,  xxviii,  18)  (Dorner,  1.  c). 
See  Son  OF  Ma3I. 

2.  John's  Gospel, — Here  it  is  not  necessary  to  dilate 
as  with  regard  to  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  inasmuch  as 
in  St.  John  the  Christological  doctrine*  takes  a  more 
definite,  if  not  more  scientific  form,  and  its  teaching  is 
not  matter  of  dispute,  at  least  to  the  same  extent 
John's  Gospel  teaches  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  *  *  It 
ascribes  to  the  Son  not  merely  a  moral,  but  an  essential 
divinity ;  a  not  merely  economical,  but  an  ontological 
or  metaphysical  relation  to  the  Father.  It  also  teaches 
the  true  manhood  of  Christ,  and  its  perfect  historical 
reality ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Son,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  complete  the  end  of  creation  in  the 
reoondliation  of  man  with  God  (John  i,  1,  2,  14,  18 
[comp.  xvii,  2];  1,82,84,51;  iv,6;  v,26,27;  vi,58; 
viii,  16;  x,  15,  88;  xii,  84;  xiv,  28;  xix,  26,  80;  xx, 
17)"  (Dorner,  1.  c. ;  Bloomfield,  Five  Lectures  on  the 
Gospel  of  St,  John  [1828, 12mo] ;  Sadler,  Emmanuel,  ch. 
i,  §  8  [Lond.  1867,  8vo]). 

8.  The  Apostles.-^ {I)  St  Pcnd  gives  his  testimony 
botii  as  to  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  of  Christ,  his 
sonship  and  his  Messianic  work,  as  fully  as  St.  John, 
especially  setting  forth  the  purely  Christian  idea  of 
the  Messiah  (Rom.  1,8;  v,6-10;  vi,8-10;  ix,  5;  viii, 
8 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  7 ;  viii,  6 ;  x,  16 ;  xv,  8-8  [comp.  Acts  xxii, 
8-10];  1  Cor.  xv,  47  [1  Cor.  lii,  18-18;  2  Cor.  v,  16- 
19] ;  Gal.  iv,  4,  6 ;  Eph.  i,  20-28 ;  Phil,  u,  6-10 ;  Col.  i, 
15-17,  etc. ;  comp.  Heb.  i,  6, 10-12).  The  testimony  of 
Paul  is  well  stated  by  Sadler,  Emmanutl^  ch.  i,  §  2. 
See  also  Dorner,  i,  51. 

(2)  The  Epbtle  otJamts  has  been  called  an  Ebioni- 
>  tish  Gospel,  as  if  its  Christology  were  of  a  lower  type. 
But  James  evidently  presupposes  the  faiths  as  the 


groundwork  of  the  ethical  teachhig  which  is  thd  main 
object  of  his  epistle.  He  calls  Christ  *  *  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  Glory"  (ii,  1),  in  which  passage  the 
royal  function  of  Christ  is  expressly  set  forth,  as  also 
in  his  second  coming  to  Judgment  (v,  7-9;  comp.  iv,  12). 

(8)  **  The  discourses  ot  Peter  in  the  Acts,  having  for 
their  object  the  establishment  of  the  faith  among  nn- 
believers,  all  present  the  Christology  as  their  centre- 
point,  yet  rather  in  the  Old  Testament  form.  For 
instance,  the  appellation  *  Servant  of  God,'  Trace  Otov, 
is  taken  from  the  prophets,  and  also  the  assertion  of  the 
anointing  with  the  Holy  Ghost  As  respects  particu- 
lars, the  fortunes  of  Christ  are,  according  to  Peter,  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets  (Acts  i,  16;  ii,  16,  84 ;  iii,  18, 
22-26 ;  X,  84 ;  1  Pet  ii,  7,  22-25 ;  i,  10),  as  well  as  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (AcU  u,  16,  23,  81 ;  i, 
16).  Christ  himself  is  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  power  (x,  88);  by  God  is  made  both  Lord 
and  Christ  (ii,  86),  as  God  hath  glorified  him  (iii,  18), 
appointed  him  to  be  Prince  and  Saviour,  the  Judge  of 
the  living  and  the  dead.  Here  everything,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  his^rical  starting-point,  proceeds  from 
the  humiliation  of  Christ ;  but  the  end  at  which  this 
representation  aims  from  the  first  is,  tliat  He  is  the 
Prince  of  Life  (Acts  iii,  15),  whom  the  bonds  of  death 
could  not  hold;  who  has  gone  np  into  heaven  (ii,  83; 
xxiv,  81),  and  is  now  Lord  of  all  (x,  88-42)." 

In  the  epistles  of  Peter  it  is  not  only  the  case,  as  in 
the  Acts,  that  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  are  spoken 
of  as  fulfilling  the  O.  T.,  but  the  O.  T.  dispensation  is 
made  to  look  to  and  depend  on  Christianity  (1  Pet.  i, 
10, 11).  *'  In  the  prophets  the  jrvn/fJia  Xpiarov  was 
operative;  it  wrought  in  them  its. own  preparation, 
foretelling  the  grace  in  Christ,  his  suffisrings,  and  the 
glory  that  should  follow.  In  Christ  are  we  chosen 
from  eternity  (1  Pet.  i,  2) ;  we  are  eternally  contem- 
plated by  the  Father  as  standing  in  the  sanctification 
of  the  spirit ;  as  destined  for  obedience  and  for  purify- 
ing, through  the  blood  of  Jesns  Christ  (1  Pet.  i,  20). 
As  respects  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  there 
is  ascribed  to  him  true  manhood  (1  Pet.  iii,  18 ;  iv,  1). 
Thus  the  epistle  is  as  far  from  Docetism  as  from  Ebi- 
onitism. 

Jude  places  Christ  along  with  the  Father  in  the  for. 
mula  of  salutation  (ver.  2)  and  in  the  doxology  (ver. 
24, 25) ;  the  being  kept  in  the  true  and  most  holy  faith 
(ver.  20)  is  a  being  preserved  in  Christ  Jesus  (ver. 
1, 8)  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (ver.  20).  The  persons 
whom  Jude  opposes  are  not  merely  such  as  have  prac- 
tically swerved  from  the  right  way  (ver.  8,  -15) ;  they 
are  also  teachers  of  error,  because  they  deny  the  only 
God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (ver.  4). 

The  Second  Ji^nstle  of  Peter  has  more  definitely  to  do 
with  errorists,  espedally  the  **  heretics"  who  **deny 
the  Lord  that  bought  them"  (ii,  1).  To  Christ  belong 
fuyaXitorrig  (i,  16),  do^a  kcu  dptTtj  (i,  8) ;  he  is  the  be- 
loved Son  of  God,  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased  (i,  17) ; 
he  is  our  owTrjp  (i,  1, 11,  etc.),  our  Lord  (i,  2,  8,  etc.), 
who  hath  an  everlasting  kingdom  (i,  2),  and  whose 
exaltation  is  not  taught  in  cunningly  devised  myths, 
but  is  attested  by  the  prophets  and  eye-witnesses  (i,  16, 
18;  iii,  2)  (Dorner,  i,  72). 

On  the  Christology  of  the  N.  T.,  see,  besides  the 
works  already  cited,  Gess,  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi 
(Basel,  1856, 8vo) ;  Sadler,  Emmanuel  (Lond.  1867, 8vo, 
especially  ch.  1);  Schaff,  Apostolic  Church,  §  148; 
Goodwin,  Christ  the  Mediator  (Plymouth,  1819,  8vo); 
Hooker,  Ecdes.  PoKtg,  bk.  v,  51 ;  Waterland's  Works 
(12  vols.),  vol.  iv ;  Pye  Smith,  First  Lines  of  Theol- 
ogy, bk.  ii,  chap,  iv ;  Gumey,  BibUoal  Notes  to  Confirm 
the  Deity  of  Christ  (Lond.  1830,  8vo),  and  the  writers 
generally  on  the  Trinity,  on  the  IHvinity  of  Christ, 
and  the  Life  of  Christ.  Prof.  Beyschlag,  of  Halle, 
in  his  Christologie  des  N,  T.  (Berlin,  1866, 8vo),  attempts 
to  show  that  the  N.  T.  represents  Christ  as  divine,  but 
not  as  pre-existent,  or  equal  with  the  Father. 

II.  CHRISTOLOGY  of  the  Chubch.     'Hie  doc- 
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trine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  formed  the  main 
topic  of  theological  specolation  and  controversy  in  the 
early  Church,  and  is  again  the  most  prominent  relig- 
iona  problem  of  modem  times.  The  peculiarity  of  liis 
Person  consists  in  the  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  wliich  constitutes  him  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  fallen  race.  This 
has  always  been  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church,  but 
in  every  age  it  has  had  to  encounter  a  new  enemy,  or 
the  old  enemy  in  ever-varying  phases,  and  to  achieve 
new  triumphs  in  the  refutation  of  error  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  trutli.  The  orthodox  Christology  is  derived 
from  the  New  Testament,  especially  from  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John  (see  above),  and  has  gradually  been  unfolded 
in  sharp  conflict  with  a  large  number  of  Christological 
heresies,  each  serving  to  elicit  a  clearer  view  of  some 
particular  aspect  either  of  the  divinity  or  of  the  human- 
ity of  Christ,  or  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures.  "  The 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  ftilness  of  its  theanthropic 
life  cannot  be  exhaustively  set  forth  by  any  formulas 
of  human  logic.  Even  the  imperfect,  finite  personality 
of  man  has  a  mysterious  baclcground  that  escapes  the 
speculative  comprehenrion ;  how  mucli  more,  then,  tlie 
perfect  personality  of  Christ,  in  which  the  tremendous 
antithesis  of  Creator  and  creature,  infinite  and  finite, 
immutable,  eternal  Being  and  changing  temporal  be- 
coming, are  harmoniously  conjoined!  The  formulas 
of  orthodoxy  can  neither  beget  the  faith  nor  nourish 
It ;  they  are  not  the  bread  and  the  water  of  life,  but  a 
standard  for  theological  investigation  and  a  rule  of 
public  teaching"  (Schaff)* 

The  Orthodox  Chrislologjf  is  essentially  the  same  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  evangelical  Protestant  churches. 
It  forms  (like  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so  closely 
connected  with  it)  one  of  the  fundamental  bonds  of 
union  between  the  great  divisions  of  Christendom.  Tet 
there  have  been  some  new  features  brought  out  since 
the  Reformation.  We  subdivide  it  into  cecumenical, 
scholastic,  and  evangelical. 

1.  The  (EcuMBariCAL  or  Catholic  Christology 
was  prepared  in  the  ante-Nicene  age  (see  BulVs  Dt- 
fintiofidei  Nieemn),  and  ftiUy  matured  in  the  Nicene 
and  post-Nicene  age.  The  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  in  inseparable  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  was  the  chief  problem  of  theological 
speculation  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  was  settled  by  the  four  great  cecumenical 
councils  of  Nicsa  (S25),  Constantinople  (881),  Ephesus 
(431),  and  Chalcedon  (451).  The  first  two  were  main- 
ly concerned  with  the  assertion  of  the  strict  divinity  of 
Christ  against  its  partial  denial  by  Arianlsm  and  Semi- 
Arianism.  The  last  two  set  forth  the  relation  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  nature  of  the  one  person  against 
the  opposite  extremes  of  Nestorianism  and  Eutychian- 
ism.  The  decree  of  tlie  Council  of  Ephesus  was  more 
negative,  a  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  But  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  gave  a  clear  and  full  statement  of  the 
positive  doctrine  of  Christ^s  person,  and  summed  up 
the  final  result  of  those  deep,  earnest,  and  violent  Trin- 
itarian and  Christological  controversies  which  had  agi- 
tated the  Church  so  long. 

The  Christological  symbol  of  the  Chalcedonian  or 
fourth  (ecumenical  Synod  of  451  ranks  next  in  au- 
thority to  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  and  has 
not  been  superseded  to  this  day.  **It  does  not  as- 
pire to  comprehend  the  Christological  mystery,  but 
contents  itself  with  setting  forth  the  facts  and  estab- 
lisliing  the  boundaries  of  orthodox  doctrine.  It  does 
not  mean  to  preclude  further  theological  discussion,  but 
to  guard  against  such  erroneous  conceptions  as  would 
mutilate  either  the  divine  or  the  human  in  Christ,  or 
would  place  the  two  in  a  fiilse  relation.  It  is  a  light- 
house to  point  out  to  the  ship  of  Christological  specu- 
lation the  channel  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and 
to  save  it  from  stranding  upon  the  reefs  of  Kestorian 
Dyophysitism,  or  of  Entychian  Monophysitism.  As 
the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stands  midway  be- 


tween Tritheism  and  SabdUaoism,  ao  tilie  Chalcedonlav 

formula  strikes  the  true  mean  between  Nestorianism 

and  Eutychianism.    But  it  coolents  itself  with  setting 

forth,  in  clear  outlines,  the  final  reraA  of  the  theaii* 

thropic  process  of  incarnation,  leaving  the  study  oithb 

proceu  itself  to  scientific  tlie<^ogy"  (SchafT). 

The  Clialcedonian  symbol  is  as  foUows : 

*^  FollowiDg  ilie  lioly  IktherB,  we  unanimously  teach  one  and 
fche  same  Sou,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  complete  as  to  his  God- 
liead  and  complete  as  to  hts  manhood,  truly  God  and  truly 
man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting :  coo- 
subrtanUal  with  the  Father  as  to  his  Godhead,  and  comnib- 
etantlal  also  with  us  as  to  his  manhood ;  like  unto  us  In  all 
thingfs  yet  without  sin ;  as  to  his  Godhead  begotten  of  the  Fa- 
ther  before  ail  worlds,  but  as  to  his  manhcwd,  in  these  last 
days  born,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  mother  of  God;  one  and  the  same  Christ;  Sod, 
Lord,  Only-begotten,  known  in  (qf)  tvo  naturea  {K  ivo  ^vct* 
ecf,  in  duabu8  natuiit,  or,  with  the  present  Greek  text,  U  ivo 
^vtfffMv,  (^f  two  natures,  which  signifies  essentially  the  same 
thing],  withont  oon/tuion  {umrrxvr^\  tnthcfut  convermon 
(uTp^wTwr),  uithout  sevenmos  (.A^ioipf  TMf),  and  leUhout  dt'ef- 
SfoM  (uxMp«o-T«i) ,'  tlie  distinetlon  of  the  natures  being  in  no 
wise  alx^lshed  by  their  union,  but  the  pecallarity  of  each  na- 
ture beii^  maintained,  and  l)oth  eoncurring  In  one  person 
and  hTpostasis.  We  confess  not  a  Son  divided  and  sun- 
dered into  two  persons,  but  one  and  the  same  Son,  and  Only- 
bqpotten,  and  God-Logos,  onr  Lord  Jeins  Christ,  even  as  the 
prophets  had  before  proclaimed  concerning  him,  and  ho  him- 
self hath  taught  us,  and  the  symbol  of  the  fatben  liath  hand- 
ed down  to  us.'*    Fee  CaALosnoM. 

The  same  doctrine  is  aet  forth  in  a  more  condensed 
form  in  the  second  part  of  the  so-called  Athanasian 
Creed,  which  originated  probably  in  the  school  of  Au- 
gustine during  the  fifth  century,  and  ia  the  third  of 
the  OBCumenical  symbols : 

^^  Furtliermore,  It  Is  necessary  to  everlasting  salvation  that 
we  believe  also  rightly  in  the  Incarnation  of  onr  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Now  the  right  faith  is,  that  we  believe  and  confess 
that  our  liord  Jei>U8  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  Is  God  and  man ; 
God,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  before  the 
worlds ;  and  man,  of  the  substance  of  his  mother,  hom  in  the 
-world.  I'erfect  God;  periect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and 
human  flesh  subsisting.  Equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  bis 
Godhead;  inferior  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  manhood. 
And  although  he  is  God  and  man.  yet  he  is  not  two,  but  one 
Christ.  One,  not  by  conversion  or  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but 
by  aivuraption  of  the  manhood  Into  God.  One  altogether, 
not  by  confusion  of  snbstance,  but  by  unity  of  person.  For 
as  the  r  spooable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man 
Is  one  Christ,  who  snfbred  for  our  lalvation,**  etc 

(For  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  this  oecumenical  or 
Catholic  Christology,  see  Shedd's  Hittory  ofChrUUom 
Doctrine,  1,  809  sq. ;  Schaff's  Churek  BUUny,  ill,  747- 
762,  and  the  respective  sections  of  the  worlu  of  Banr, 
Domer,  and  others  quoted  below.) 

2.  The  Scholastic  Christology  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  represented  mainly  by  Anselm  (the  author  of  (\(r 
Deiu  homOf  with  his  epoch-making  theory  of  the  olone- 
ment ;  see  Akbelm),  Peter  the  Lombard,  and  Thomaa 
Aquinas.  It  confined  itself,  as  regards  the  person  of 
Christ,  to  a  dialectical  analysis  and  defense  of  the 
old  Catholic  dogma,  with  some  nnfhiitftil  speculations 
on  minor  points,  especially  on  the  abstract  question 
whether  Christ  wotUd  have  become  incarnate  if  the 
Fall  had  not  taken  place.  Thomas  Aquinas  decided 
for  the  former,  as  the  safer  formula  (n  homo  nonpeO' 
eeutet,  Ikus  incamatus  mmfmtaeC) ;  Bnprecht  of  Dents, 
Duns  Scotus,  and  Alexander  Hales  for  the  other  view. 
This  question  has  recently  been  taken  up  again  and 
ably  discussed  by  J.  MUller  against,  Domer  and  Lieb- 
ner  for,  the  doctrine  of  Incarnation  without  a  Fall. 
See  Brit,  cmd  For,  Evang,  Review,  Jan.  1861,  art.  iv. 

8.  The  Protbstaitt  or  Evanoklical  Christology. 
The  churches  of  the  Reformation,  both  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic,  adopted  in  their  confessions 
of  faith,  either  in  form  or  in  substance,  the  three  oecn^ 
menical  Creeds  (the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the 
Athanasian),  and  with  them  the  ancient  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  Christ's  divine-human  charac- 
ter and  work,  which  doctrine  is,  in  fiu;t,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  those  symbols.  We  quote  from  the  prin- 
cipal Protestant  confessions : 

The  AugAurg  Confteeion  of  the  Lutheran  (^orciv- 
Art.  III.    De  FiUo  Dei: 
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.  «*/t0m  doetnt^  quod  Vtrbum^  hoc  ut,  FUhu  Ddn  a$tump- 
terit  humanam  naturam  in  tUero  bmUm  Marico  virg\nio%  ut 
tixt  dua  naturcB^  divina  et  Humana^  in  wdtaUpermmm  i»i- 
mpantitiUr  eonimyeUBy  %umo  Ckrigtu^  «er«  Dtut^  H  vere 
homot  natug  €»  VirgifU  Maria,  vers  oaartMi  eruciJLxiu^  mar- 
tutto  et  oeptUtuB^  ut  roeoneUiar€t  nobu  Patrtnit  ot  kootia  eoaet 
fion  tantttm  pro  etUpa  originU,  md  ttiam,  pro  omnibiM  aetU' 
tdSbuo  AomtfiumiMeecrtit.** 

The  7%»rfyuiiiM  ArUdn  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Art.  II.  Of  the  Word  or  Son  of  God,  which  wts  made 
very  man: 

**-Th«  Son^  whksh  t>  the  Word  of  the  Fatlier«  begotteo  frvna. 
ererUsilng  of  the  FatheMhe  very  and  eternal  Ood,  and  of 
one  sttbstanee  with  the  Father,  took  man*!  nature  in  the 
womb  of  the  bleued  Virgin,  of  her  subatanoe :  so  that  two 
whole  and  perfect  natuiw,  that  ia  to  mj,  the  Godhead  and 
manhood,  were  Joined  tof^ther  in  one  Perwn,  never  to  be  di- 
vided, whereof  Is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man ;  who 
truly  soffered,  was  cmcMed,  dead,  and  buried,  to  reeoocUe 
his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original 
goilt,  bat  also  for  actual  sins  of  men.** 

The  WeMtmkuUr  C<mfes»on^  which  gives  the  clear- 
est and  Btrongest  expression  to  the  faith  of  the  strictly 
Reformed  or  Calrinistic  churches,  thus  states  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  person  in  ch.  viii,  §  2 : 

**The  Son  of  God,  the  seeond  person  in  the  Trinity,  being 
very  and  eternal  Gkid,  of  one  subetanoe  and  equal  with  the 
Father,  did,  when  the  fulnesa  of  time  was  come,  take  upon 
him  man's  nature,  with  all  the  essential  properties  and  com- 
mon Infirmities  thereof  yet  without  sin,  be  ing  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  her  snb- 
atanee :  so  that  two  whole,  perfect,  and  distinct  natures,  the 
Godhead  and  the  manhood,  were  inseparabl  v  Joined  together 
in  one  person,  without  conversion,  composition,  or  confusion. 
Wliich  pervon  is  very  God  and  very  man,  yet  one  Christ,  tlve 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  man." 

The  2d  Article  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch 
is  the  same  as  that  .of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  except 
that  the  words  **  begotten  ftvm  everlasting  of  tlie  Fa- 
ther/' and  **of  her  substance,"  are  omitted  (probably 
by  typographical  error). 

On  this  general  basis  of  the  Chalcedonian  Christolp 
ogy,  and  following  the  indications  of  the  Scriptures  as 
the  only  rule  of  fidtfa,  tlw  Lutheran  and  Keibrmed 
churches  have  built  some  additional  views  or  devel- 
oped new  aspects  of  Christ's  person.  Protestantism 
cannot  consistently  adopt  any  doctrinal  or  disciplinary 
decisions  of  the  Church  as  strictly  infiillible  and  as  an 
absolute  .^Mofe,  but  simply  with  the  reservation  of  the 
right  of  further  research,  and  with  the  understanding 
of  a  constant  progress  in  theoloiEy — not,  indeed,  of  a 
progress  beyond  Christ  and  tlie  Bible,  but  in  the  ever- 
deepening  apprehension  and  subjective  appropriation 
of  Christ  and  his  infallible  word.  There  is  a  charac- 
teristic difference  lietween  the  Christology  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  that  of  the  Reformed  Confessions  which 
affects  the  whole  system.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may 
say  that  the  former  has  a  leaning  towards  the  Eutycb- 
ian  confusion  of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  the  lat- 
ter to  the  Nestorian  separation ;  yet  both  distinctly 
disown  the  Entychian  and  Nestorian  heresies.  (On 
the  difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Christology,  compare  especially  the  very  atde  and 
acute  treatise  of  Schneckenburger,  Die  artkodoBKLekre 
vom  doppekm  Stande  Ckn$U  nocA  bOhiorUeker  wnd  r^ 
formirter  Fasftmg  [Pforsheim,  2d  ed.  1861];  also  his 
Vaykichende  Dartt/dbmg  d  falAeriscAeii  «.  rr/bnntrfaii 
LekrbeffHffi,  edited  by  GOder  [Stuttgart,  1866].)  The 
progress  made  in  Christology  since  the  Reformation 
within  the  limits  of  the  Cluilcedonian  orthodoxy,  or, 
at  all  events,  not  in  conflict  with  it,  relatas  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  two  natures,  and  to  the  states  and  the 
offices  of  Christ. 

(a)  The  doctrine  of  the  eommmmocUio  idiomattam,  the 
communication  of  attributes  or  properties  of  one  na- 
ture to  the  other  or  to  the  whole  person.  The  begin- 
ning of  it  may  be  found  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
John  of  Damascus ;  but  it  has  been  much  more  fhlly 
develcped  by  the  Lnthenn  Church  in  the  interest  of 
her  peculiar  tenet  of  the  nbiqmty  of  Christ's  l)ody,  in 
order  to  support  Luther's  eucharistic  theory  of  consnb- 
stantiation  so  called.  It  was  embodied  in  the  Formu- 
ia  CouDordia,  bat  has  never  been  adopted  in  the  Re- 


formed or  Calvinistic  churches.  The  Lutheran  divines 
distinguish  three  kinds  of  the  eommaoitcxtfto  idiomaJtmn^ 
whioh  is  derived  from  the  oowwifnio  nqftironim :  (l)^e- 
ftiit  idiomaHaiim  (m  i ^lowoorriciSy),  whereby  the  prop- 
erties of  one  nature  are  transferred  and  applied  to  the 
whole  person  (Rom.  i,  8 ;  1  Pet.  ill,  18 ;  iv,  1) ;  (2)  ^- 
mw  qpo<e(effiHi<iciMi  (xocvoirociiriieov),  whereby  the  diro» 
Ttkifffutra,  L  e.  the  redemptory  functions  and  actions 
which  belong  to  the  whole  person  are  predicated  only 
of  one  or  the  other  nature  (1  Tim.  ii,  6  sq. ;  Heb.  i,  2 
sq.);  (B)gmiu  audiemaiiaim  (ai^futTveuv)  or  majes- 
tattauH^  whereby  the  human  nature  is  clothed  and 
magnified  by  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  (John 
iii,18f  v,27;  Matt. zxviii,  18, 20 ;  Rom.  ix,6;  PhiL 
ii,  10).  Under  this  head  the  Lnthersn  Church  claims 
a  certain  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  for  the  body  of 
Christ,  on  the  ground  of  its  personal  union  with  the 
divine  nature ;  yet  she  makes  this  ubiquity  dependent 
on  the  vfill  of  Christ,  who  can  be  present  with  his 
whole  person  wherever  he  pleases  to  be  or  has  prom- 
ised to  be.  But  for  this  very  reason  the  Reformed 
divines  reject  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  awimtaitcaiio 
idiomatmny  and  pronounce  the  propomiumee  idiomaiiem 
to  he  mere  figures  of  speech  (<^o«aHrc(,  a  rhetorical 
exchange  of  one  part  for  another).  See  Com MUiriCAr 
Tio  Idiomatuv. 

(6)  The  doctrine  of  a  twofold  jtfofe  of  Christ— the 
state  of  humUiaiion  and  the  state  of  extdtaiion.  This 
is  based  upon  Phil,  ii,  5-9,  and  is  no  doubt  substan- 
tially true.  The  siabto  exmamtionit  (hmmiliatiemt) 
embraces  the  supernatural  conception,  birth,  circum- 
cision, education,  earthly  life,  passion,  death,  and  bur- 
ial of  Christ ;  the  statmi  exaUciimm  includes  the  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  the  sittfaig  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.  As  to  the  descent  into  hell,  or  Hades  rather, 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches  diflier  accord- 
ing to  their  different  conceptions  of  this  difficult  article 
in  the  Aposties'  Creed.  The  Lutheran  Confessions,  re- 
garding it  as  a  triumph  over  hell,  make  the  deicsiMicf 
ad«|/erof  the  first  stage  of  the  ttahtt  exaUtUiom$j  while 
the  Reformed  Confessions  view  it  as  the  last  stage  of 
the  ttaUu  eaemomoAmu.  It  is  properly  the  turning- 
point  fh)m  the  one  state  to  the  other,  and  thus  belongs 
to  both.  The  Lutheran  Creed,  moreover,  refers  the 
two  states  only  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  regard- 
ing the  divine  as  not  susceptible  of  any  humiliation 
or  exaltation.  The  Reformed  symbols  refer  them  to 
both  natures,  so  that  Christ's  human  nature  was  in  a 
state  of  humiliation  as  compared  with  its  fhtnre  exal- 
tation, and  his  divine  nature  was  in  the  state  of  humil- 
iation as  to  ita  external  manifestation  (rafcVme  occMlta- 
tiomt).  With  them  the  incarnation  itself  is  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  state  of  humiliation,  while  the  Lutheran 
symbols  exclude  the  incarnation  from  the  humiliation. 
Between  the  Lutheran  divines  of  TQbingen  and  Gies- 
sen  there  was  a  controversy  in  the  17th  century  about 
the  question  whether  Christ  in  the  state  of  humilia- 
tion entirely  abstained  fhmi  the  use  of  his  divine  at- 
tributes (MvuMncX  or  whether  he  used  them  secretiy 
(cpv^ic).  The  divines  of  Giessen  defended  the  former, 
thoee  of  TQbingen  the  latter  view.  Both  schools  were 
agreed  as  to  the  poesession  (icr^(rtc)i  and  differed  only 
as  to  the  use  (xp*?tf(C)t  o^  ^«  divine  attributes.  This 
controver^r  hiw  been  renewed,  in  a  modified  form, 
among  recent  German  divines.     See  Ksicoeis. 

(c)  The  threefold  afice  of  Christ.  (1)  The  prophets 
ioal  office  (maoMis,  or  o^arm  propkeHam)  includes 
teaching  and  the  minu;les  of  Christ.  (2)  The  prietdy 
office  (mimttf  oaeerdotale)  consists  in  the  satisfaction 
made  for  the  sins  of  the  world  by  the  death  on  the 
cross,  and  in  the  continued  intercession  of  the  exalted 
Saviour  for  his  people  (rtdtmptio  et  mtercesgio  tacer' 
dotalie),  (3)  The  kmgljf  office  (aiimatf  regutm%  where- 
by Christ  founded  his  kingdom,  defends  his  Church 
against  all  enemies,  and  rules  all  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  The  old  divines  distinguish  between  the 
reign  of  nature  (regman  naturm  sive  potetUiee),  which 
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embraces  all  things ;  the  reign  of  grace  (re^iMfiii  grcb- 
iia),  which  relates  to  the  church  militant  on  earth ; 
and 'the  reign  of  glory  (regtmtn  gloritB),  which  belongs 
to  the  church  triumpliant  in  heaven. 

4.  Modem  Christological  speculations.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  orthodox  doctrine  has  laid  the  main  stress 
upon  the  divine  element  in  Christ,  and  left  the  human 
element  more  or  less  out  of  sight,  without  ever  deny- 
ing it.  Bationalism,  on  the  contrary,  developed  the 
human  element  to  the  exclusion  and  denial  of  the  di- 
vine. When  evangelical  theology  revived  after  the 
reign  of  Rationalism  in  Germany,  it  endeavored  to  do 
justice  to  both  elements,  and  so  to  reconstruct  the  old 
Christology  as  to  set  forth  the  sinless,  yet  truly  human 
character  of  Christ  from  his  infancy  to  full  maturity, 
without  prejudice  to  his  deity.  Schleiermacher  open- 
ed a  new  era  of  Christological  speculation,  but,  forsak- 
ing the  Chalcedonian  basis  of  two  natures  in  one  per- 
son, he  discarded  the  proper  idea  of  the  incarnation 
as' the  union  of  the  eternal  personal  Logos  with  human 
nature,  and,  after  all,  presented  Christ  merely  as  a 
perfect  model  man  without  sin,  in  whom  God  dwelt 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  he  did  in  no  other  man  before 
or  since.  This  indwelling  of  God  is  with  liim  only  a 
principle,  a  power  of  life,  and  not  the  second  person 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Scbleiermacher's  view  of  the 
Trinit}'  is  essentially  Sabellian.  From  him  and  from 
Hegel's  philosophy  proceeded  two  opposite  currents 
of  Christological  speculation — a  humanitarian,  nega- 
tive and  infidel,  culminating  in  Strauss  and  Ronan 
(see  below,  under  the  second  division,  No.  15),  and  an 
evangelical,  positive  and  in  the  main  orthodox,  which 
labors  to  reconcile  the  old  faith  of  the  Church  in  the 
God-Man  with  the  demands  and  forms  of  modem 
thought.  The  principal  evangelical  writers  on  the 
Christological  problem,  under  its  latest  phases,  are 
Domer,  Lange,  Goeschel,  Liebner,  Martensen,  Thomas 
sins,  Gess,  Kahnis,  Ebruxl.  Some  of  these,  especial- 
ly Tliomasius,  Gess,  and  Godet  (Commentary  on  John), 
have  strained  the  Pauline  idea  of  the  kenorit,  the  self- 
limitation,  self-renunciation  of  the  Logos,  ftir  beyond 
former  conceptions,  even  to  a  partial  or  entire  self- 
emptying  of  the  divine  essence  and  suspension  of  the 
inner  Trinitarian  process  during  the  earthly  life  of 
Christ,  while  others  restrict  the  henoiit  to  the  laying 
aside  of  the  divine  form  of  existence  or  divine  dignity 
and  glory.  Domer  opposes  these  modem  Kenotics  or 
Kenosists  {Kenotiker)  as  a  new  sect  of  Theopaschites 
and  Patripassians,  and  he  assumes  a  gradual  ethical 
and  vital  unification  of  the  pre-existent  Logos  and  the 
human  nature,  by  a  condescension  of  the  former  and 
an  elevation  of  the  latter.  This  view  leaves  room  fbr 
the  growth  of  the  Messianic  consciousness,  but  makes 
the  incarnation  itself  a  process  of  growth  which  was 
not  completed  till  the  resurrection,  or  at  least  till  the 
baptism  of  Christ. 

These  modem  inquiries,  however,  earnest^  profound, 
and  valuable  as  they  are,  have  not  yet  led  to  definite 
and  generally-accepted  results.  English  and  Amer- 
ican theology  have  not  been  affected  by  them  to  any 
considerable  extent ;  Dr.  Shedd,  in  his  able  though  in- 
complete HisUny  of  Christian  Doctrine^  even  ignores 
them  altogether,  and  pronounces  the  Cluilcedonian 
symbols  the  ne  phu  ultra  of  Christological  knowledge, 
"  beyond  which  it  is  probable  the  human  mind  is  un- 
able to  go  in  the  endeavor  to  unfold  the  mystery  of 
Christ' s  complete  person"  (i,  403).  But  there  certainly 
have  been  very  important  advances  made  within  the 
last  thirty  years  in  the  critical  history  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  manifold  exhibition  of  his  perfect 
humanity,  which  itself  is  an  overwhelming  proof  of  his 
divinity.  (For  a  review  of  the  recent  Christological 
speculations,  see  Domer,  in  his  large  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  Christology,  ii,  1260  sq.,  Engl,  trans.,  div.  2d, 
iii,  100  sq.,  and  in  several  dissertations  upon  the  im- 
mutability of  God  in  the  Jahrhucker  fur  Deutsche  The- 
ologie,  1866  and  1858;  also  Woldemar  Schmidt,  Dot 


Dogma  wmt  GoUmentehen,  mU  Bexieihmg  avfdie  neuegten 
Ldntngnenuche  der  Gegematze  [Leipzig,  1865].) 

III.  CHRISTOLOGICAL  HERESIES.  The  nn« 
merous  Christological  errors  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  as  they  relate  either  to  the  divine  or 
to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  or  to  the  union  of  the 
two.  Ebionism,  Socinianism,  and  Rationalism,  in  its 
various  shapes,  deny,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
divinity  of  Christ ;  Gnosticism,  Manichseism,  Apollina- 
rianism,  deny,  more  or  less,  his  real  humanity ;  while 
Nestorianism,  Eutychianism,  Monophysitism,  and  Mo- 
notheletism  admit  the  Godhead  and  manhood  of  Christ, 
but  place  them  in  a  false  relation  to  each  other.  We 
present  them  here  in  chronological  order. 

1.  Ebionism  (see  that  article),  the  earliest  Christian 
heresy,  was  essentially  Jewish,  and  looked  upon  Chris- 
tianity merely  as  a  perfected  Judaism,  upon  the  Gos- 
pel as  a  new  law,  and  upon  Christ  as  a  second  Moses. 
Origen  derived  the  name  of  the  sect  firom  the  poverty 
of  their  doctrine  of  Christ  (*|i*^^K,  poor') ;  but  they  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  genuine  followers  of  the  poor 
Christ.  They  held  that  Jesus  was,  indeed,  the  prom- 
ised Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  and  the  supreme  law- 
giver of  the  Church;  yet  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary,  and  that  his  death  had  no  atoning  effi- 
cacy. With  this  were  closely  connected  other  here- 
sies. The  pseudo-CUmtntine  Homilies  (see  Clemek- 
TiNEs)  differ  from  the  ordinary  Ebionism  by  peculiar 
speculative  and  semi-Gnoetic  ideas,  and  teach  that 
Christ  was  the  last  and  highest  representative  of  the 
primitive  religion  which  appeared  in  the  seven  pillars 
of  the  world,  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Moses,  and  Christ.  These  are,  in  reality,  only 
different  incarnations  of  the  same  Adam,  or  primitive 
man,  the  trae  prophet  of  God.  Christianity  and  Mo- 
saism  are  identical,  and  both  coincide  with  the  religion 
of  Adam.  Whether  a  man  believe  in  Moses  or  Christ 
is  all  the  same,  provided  he  blaspheme  neither.  Chria- 
tlanity  is  an  advance  only  in  extending  this  primitive 
religion  to  the  Gentiles  (comp.  Sehliemann,  Die  Clem' 
enti/nen  und  der  EbionUiemus^  1844,  p.  862>552). 

2.  Ghosticism,  which  flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury (see  article),  varied  in  its  Christology  according  to 
its  numerous  schools  of  Cerinthus,  Basilides,  Valentine, 
Mardon,  etc.,  and  generally  dealt  more  in  vague  no- 
tions and  speculative  fancies  than  in  solid,  clearly^e- 
fined  doctrines  and  arguments.  But  its  Christology 
was  a  radical  denial  of  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation, 
and  therefore  anti-Christian,  according  to  the  criterion 
of  John  (John  i,  4),  although  from  a  view  the  very  op- 
posite of  Ebionism.  While  the  latter  denied  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  Gnosticism  was  docetisHc  (hence  Z>o- 
eefifffi),  i.  e.  it  denied  the  realness  of  Christ's  human 
nature,  and  resolved  it  into  an  empty  show  and  decep- 
tive appearance  (Soierimg^  ^avrafffia),  or  a  transient 
vision,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indian  Mythology. 
The  real  Christ,  or  Saviour,  is  one  of  the  seons  or  di- 
vine powers,  which  either  assumed  this  spectral  form 
of  humanity,  or  united  himself  temporarily,  at  the  bap- 
tism in  Jordan,  with  the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to 
forsake  him  again  at  the  passion.  But  he  entered  into 
no  real  contact  with  a  human  body  which,  as  a  part 
of  matter  (JiXri),  was  regarded  as  essentially  evil  and 
antagonistic  to  God ;  he  was  not  actually  bom,  he  did 
not  suffer  and  die,  nor  rise  again.  He  appeared  like  a 
meteor  from  the  sky,  to  disappear  again.  Reduced  to 
a  modem  philosophical  conception,  the  Gnostic  Christ 
is,  in  the  end,  nothing  more  than  the  ideal  spirit  of 
man  himself,  the  Christ  of  Strauss  and  modem  pan- 
theism. Valentinus,  the  most  ingenious  among  the 
Gnostics,  distinguished  the  dvta  XptcroQy  or  heavenly 
Christ ;  the  aiarrip,  or  Jesus ;  and  the  ruroi  XpurrdCf 
the  Jewish  Messiah,  who  passed  through  the  body  of 
Mary  as  water  through  a  pipe,  and  was  cracified  by 
the  Jews,  although,  having  no  material  body,  he  did 
not  actually  suffer.     With  him  Soter,  the  proper  re- 
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deexner,  united  himself  st  the  baptism  in  Jordan,  to 
announce  Mb  divine  gnosis  on  earth,  and  lead  spiritual 
persons  to  perfection. 

8.  The  Mahichjbax  system,  which  we  know  best 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  (who  himself  be- 
longed to  the  sect  for  nine  years,  and  was  thereby  bet- 
ter able  to  refute  it),  was  essentially  Gnostic  and  Do- 
cetistic,  and  by  its  perverted  view  of  body  and  matter 
as  essentially  ei^il,  wholly  excluded  the  idea  of  an  in- 
carnation of  God.  The  Manichaans  held  that  the 
apostles  corrupted  and  fidsified  the  real  teachings  of 
Christ,  but  that  liani,  the  promised  Paraclete,  has  re- 
stored them.  Traces  of  the  Manichnan  heresy  run 
through  a  number  of  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  Ante-Nicene  Unttarianum,  or  Monarchiak- 
ISM. — ^The  Antitrinitarians  of  the  third  century  must 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes :  (a)  The  rational- 
igHe  or  dynamic  Monarchians  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  or  explained  it  as  a  mere  power  (^t/va/iic),  al- 
thougii  they  generally  admitted  his  supernatural  gen- 
eration by  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  these  belong  the  Alo- 
oiAifS,  Theodotus  and  the  Theodotians,  Artemon 
and  the  Artemonites,  and  Paul  of  Samosata.  (See 
the  several  articles.)  (()  The  Patripauians  (so  called 
first  by  Tertnllian)  held,  in  connection  with  their  idea 
of  the  divine  uni^  or  monarchy,  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  but  they  sacrificed  his  independent 
personality  to  the  divinity,  and  merged  it  into  the  es- 
sence of  the  Father,  so  that  the  Father  was  asserted  to 
have  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross,  which  is  absurd. 
This  school  was  represented  by  Praxeas,  NoiruB, 
Callistus  (Pope  Cidlixtus  I),  Bertllus  of  Bostra, 
and,  in  connection  with  a  very  original  and  ingenious 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  Sabellius,  all  of  the  third 
century.  (See  the  separate  articles  on  these  heretics, 
and  the  relevant  sections  of  the  Doctrine  histories  of 
MOnscher,  Hagenbach,  Neander,  Baur,  Beck,  etc.) 

5.  Arianism,  so  called  after  Arius,  presbyter  of 
Alexandria  (f  386),  shook  the  Church  to  its  very  base 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  call- 
ed forth  the  lint  two  oecumenical  councils,  viz.  Nicasa, 
825,  and  Constantinople,  881.  Its  doctrine  was,  that 
Christ  is  a  middle  being  between  God  and  man,  a  sort 
of  demi-god,  who  pre-existed  before  this  world,  and 
who  created  this  world,  yet  was  himself  created  out  of 
nothing,  the  first  creature  of  God,  and  consequently 
of  a  different  essence  (ircpo-ovmoc),  and  not  eternal 
(Krifffia  IK  ovK  ovriav,  ^v  irort  5rc  oIk  ijv).  Against 
this  view  the  Nicene  Creed  asserts  that  Christ  is  **God 
of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begot- 
ten, not  made,  being  of  one  substance  {pfio-ovmoQ) 
with  the  Father.'*  (On  the  hbtory  of  ancient  and 
modem  Arianism  and  its  literature,  comp.  the  articles 
Arianism  in  vol.  i,  p.  888-898 ;  Athanabius,  i,  505- 
508;  also  Schaff*s  HiOory  of  the  ChriHian  Church,  iii, 
616-670.) 

6.  Semi-Arianism  is  an  inconsistent  middle  doc- 
trine between  the  Arian  heresy  and  the  Athanasian  or 
Nicene  orthodoxy.  It  asserts  the  similarity  of  Christ 
to  the  Father  (oftot-ovtria—a  very  elastic  term),  in  op- 
position to  the  Nicene  co-equality  {ofio-ovota)  and  the 
Arian  difference  of  substance  (irtpo-owrta).  It  was 
a  strong  political  church  party,  under  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  (f  861),  and  was  led  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  but  it  disappeared  before  the  second  cecu- 
menical  council  in  881,  which  marked  the  final  down- 
fidl  of  Arianism  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, while  it  continued  to  linger,  without  vitality, 
among  the  barbarians  till  the  seventh  centuiy. 

7.  Apollinariakism  is  a  partial  denial  of  the  hu- 
manity, as  Arianism  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Apolli- 
naris  the  younger,  bishop  of  Laodicea(died  about  890), 
otherwise  orthodox,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  learn- 
ing and  piety,  ascribed  to  Christ  a  human  body  ((nu/ia) 
and  a  human  (animal)  soul  (t^x*^  aXoyo^^  but  not  a 
fanman  spirit  or  reason  {ipvxilj  Xoyucfff  anima  rationalis, 
vovg,  irvtvfjta) ;  putting  the  divine  Logos  in  the  place 


of  the  human  reason.  He  wished  to  secure  a  true  in- 
carnation and  vital  unity  of  the  eternal  Word  with  the 
human  nature,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  most  impor- 
tant constituent  in  man,  and  thus  he  reached,  instead 
of  the  idea  of  the  God-man,  ^tdv^piMnroQ,  only  the  idea 
of  a  ^ebc  oapKo^opot  (the  very  opposite  of  tiie  Nesto- 
rian  dv^pwiroc  ^to^poc).  This  heresy  was  condemn- 
ed by  a  council  at  Alexandria  in  862.  (For  particulars, 
see  art.  Apolunaris,  vol.  i,  p.  296, 297 ;  and  Schaff, 
(Mrch  Hitimy,  vol.  iii,  p.  708-714.) 

8.  Nestoriakism,  Arom  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  died  in  exile  about  A.D.  440,  had  its 
roots  in  the  Antiochian  school  of  theology",  of  which 
Nestorius  was  a  pupil,  and  agitated  the  Church  with 
great  violence  from  428-451.  Nestorius  believed  that 
Christ  was  folly  God  and  fkilly  man,  but  he  put  the 
two  natures  only  into  an  external  mechanical  relation 
to  each  other  ((n/va^cm,  aflSinity,  intercourse,  attach- 
ment, as  distinct  fitim  ii/wtrcci  true  interior  union). 
He  pressed  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  unity  of  the  person.  Hence  be  took  great 
offbnce  at  the  term  Mother  of  Ood  (^f ordroc,  Ddpara^ 
McUer  Dei),  which  then  began  to  be  applied  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  has  since  passed  into  the  devotional  and 
theological  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church. 
He  denounced  the  term  as  heathenish,  absurd,  and 
blasphemous,  since  the  eternal  Godhead  could  not  be 
bom  in  any  sense  whatever.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
Nestorian  controversy,  in  which  the  violent  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  took  the  most  prominent  part,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  honor  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  doctrine 
of  a  real  incarnation,  although  with  a  decided  leaning 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  Monophysitism.  See  art. 
Ctril  of  Alexandria.  Nestorius  was  condemned 
by  the  third  oecumenical  council,  held  at  Ephesus  in 
481,  and  deposed  (torn  the  sacerdotal  office ;  but  his 
name  and  doctrine  are  perpetuated  to  this  day  in  the 
sect  of  the  Nestorians.  (See  the  articles  Nestorius 
and  Nestorians,  and  the  literature  below.) 

9.  Ehtychianism,  so  called  fh>m  Eutyches  (q.  v.), 
an  aged  presbyter  and  archimandrite  of  Constantinople 
(died  soon  after  451),  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Nes- 
torianism,  and  presents  the  consistent  development  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  theology  as  opposed  to  the 
Antiochian.  £ut}'ches  likewiBe  held  Christ  to  be  the 
God-man  as  well  as  Nestorius,  but  he  pressed  tho 
unity  of  person  to  the  exclusion  of  the  distinction  of 
the  two  natures.  He  denied  that  two  natures  could 
be  spoken  of  after  the  incarnation.  The  human  na- 
ture was  absorbed  in  the  divine  by  that  act,  or  deified 
by  the  personal  Ix)gos,  so  that  even  his  body  was  un- 
like ours,  of  a  heavenly  character  and  substance  (a 
(Twfta  av^putvov,  but  not  a  cwfia  dv^pwirtvov).  Hence 
it  was  proper  to  say,  God  is  bora,  God  suffered,  God 
was  crucified  and  died.  The  strongest  opponent  of 
this  view  was  Theodoret,  the  well-known  Church  his- 
torian, a  fViend  of  Nestorius.  At  first  Eutychianism 
triumphed  at  the  Robber  Synod,  so  called,  which  was 
held  at  Ephesus  A.D.  449,  under  the  lead  of  the  vio- 
lent patriarch  Dioscurus  of  Alexandria,  who  inherited 
all  the  bad  and  none  of  the  good  qualities  of  his  pred- 
ecessor Cyril.  But  the  fourth  oecumenical  council, 
held  at  Chalcedon  (near  Constantinople)  A.D.  451,  re- 
versed this  decision,  condemned  the  Eutychian  doc- 
trine as  heresy,  and  set  forth  in  clear  and  precise  terms 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  main- 
taining with  equal  decision  the  distinction  of  natures 
against  Eutyches,  and  the  unity  of  person  against  Nes- 
torius. (See  sub.  1, 1.  alK>ve.)  In  this  triumph  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  Leo  I,  bishop  of  Rome,  had  an  impor- 
tant share,  and  his  dogmatic  letter  to  Flavian  of  Con- 
stantinople was  made  the  basis  of  the  synodical  deci- 
sion. 

10.  Monophysitism  Is  only  a  modification  and  con- 
tinuation of  Eutychianism.  As  the  term  indicates,  the 
Monophysites,  although  they  rejected  the  Eutychian 
notion  of  an  absorption  of  the  human  nature  into  the 
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diTine,  nevertheless  held  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  but 
one  nature  in  Clirist.  They  conceded,  indeed,  a  com- 
posite nature  Qila  tpvoic  ffvv^eroc  or  fita  ^voiq  dtrrrDf 
but  not  two  natures.  They  assumed  a  diversity  of 
qualities  without  corresponding  substances,  and  made 
the  humanity  of  Christ  a  mere  accident  of  the  immu- 
table divine  substance.  Their  liturgical  shibboleth 
waSf  God  hcu  been  crucified^  which  they  introduced  into 
the  trisagion  {uyio^  6  ^fuCt  uyioQ  ioxvpoc^  uyioQ  a^a- 
varosi  o  aravpoi^tis  ii  t//<ac»  iXii|<rov  ^fiac — an  exten- 
sion of  the  seraphic  ascription,  Isa.  vi,  8).  Hence 
they  were  also  called  Theopaschites  (Qiovaax^rai), 
The  Monophysite  controversies  commenced  soon  after 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  flailed  to  pacify  the 
Church,  and  convulsed  the  East,  firom  patriarchs  and 
emperors  down  to  monks  and  peasants,  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  The  detailed  history  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  special  article.  The  fifth  CBCumenical  coun- 
cil, held  at  Constantinople  A.D.  658,  which  was  to  end 
these  violent  strifes,  resulted  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  Antiochian  (Nestorian  and  semi-Kestorian)  theol- 
ogy, and  a  partial  victory  of  the  Alexandrian  Monoph- 
ysitism,  as  far  as  it  could  be  reconciled  with  the  sym- 
bol of  Chalcedon.  Notwithstanding  this  concession, 
the  Monophysites,  lilce  their  antipodes,  the  Nestorians, 
continued  as  separate  sects  in  hostUe  opposition  to  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church.  They  are  divided  into  sep- 
arate branches,  the  JactAiUi  in  Syria,  the  CopU  in 
Egypt,  the  Ahy8nman»j  the  AfmemoMj  and  the  Mo" 
ronUet.     (See  tiie  respective  articles.) 

11.  The  MoxoTHBLiTE  controversy  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies,  and 
relates  to  the  question  whether  Christ  had  but  one  will 
(BsXtlfia)  or  two,  a  divine  and  a  human.  Nestorian- 
ism,  of  course,  required  two  wills  as  a  complement  of 
two  natures,  while  the  Monophyntes  taught  but  one 
will.  The  emperor  Heraclius  proposed  a  compromise 
formula — one  divine  human  eneigy  (jiia  ^lavipun^  iv- 
ffrfiia)^  but  it  was  opposed  in  the  West.  The  rixth 
CBcumenical  council  in  Constantinople,  A.D.  680,  set- 
tled the  dispute  by  teaching  the  doctrine  of  two  wills 
harmoniously  oo-operating,  the  human  will  following 
the  divine  (iSvo  ^ifcucd  ^fk/iftara,  qvx  vvivavTia^  aXX' 
iirSfiivov  t6  dv^pimvov  aifrov  ^fXif/Mc  Kai  vxoratr- 
cofitvov).  Thus  Monotheletism  was  condemned,  bat 
was  adhered  to  by  the  Maronites  on  Mount  Lebanon 
till  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  Monophysites  (q. 
V.)  are  all  Monothelites  (q.  v.). 

12.  The  Adoptiav  controversy  arose  in  Spain  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  and  turned  upon 
the  question  whether  Christ,  acooiding  to  his  human 
nature,  was  the  Son  of  God  by  nature  (naturcUiier),  or 
only  by  adoption  (nuncupcUive),  The  latter  doctrine 
was  condemned  as  heretical  in  a  synod  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  794.  (See  article  ADomAXiSTS,  vol.  i, 
76,  and  Elipandus  of  Toledo  and  Felix  of  Urgel.) 

18.  SociNiANisM,  a  system  of  ultra  and  psendo  Prot- 
estantism, founded  by  L&lius  Socinus  (died  1662)  and 
his  nephew  Faustus  Socinus  (died  1604),  returned  al- 
most to  the  poor  and  meagro  Christology  of  the  Ebi- 
onites  and  Nazarenes,  and  added  to  it  the  heathenish 
notion  of  an  apotheosis  of  Christ  after  his  death.  It 
teaches  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  though  supematurally 
conceived,  was  a  mere  man,  but  favored  by  God  with 
extiaordinaiy  revelations,  elevated  to  heaven,  deified 
in  reward  of  his  holy  life,  and  intrusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  which  he  founded.  It  substi- 
tutes for  an  incarnate  divinity  a  created  and  delegated 
divinity.  Invocation  of  Christ  is  allowed,  but  not  en- 
joined ;  it  is  an  adiaphoron.  See  Socixianb  ;  Soci- 
nus. 

14.  Modem  UxnTABiAiriSM  in  England  and  America 
has  no  uniform  and  settied  belief  concerning  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  and  branches  out  into  two  very  different 
tendencies,  the  conservative,  represented  by  Channing, 
which  in  its  approach  towards  orthodoxy  rifles  to  a  sort 
of  high  Arianism,  and  the  radical,  represented  by  the 


erratic  Theodore  Parker,  whieh  sinks  almost  to  the 
mythical  Christ  of  Strauss,  and  sacrifices  his  sinless 
perfection,  although  Parker  has  some  eloquent  pas- 
sages on  the  superiority  of  Christ  over  all  other  sages. 
The  more  serious  class  of  Unitarians  make  great  ao- 
oount  of  the  perfect  example  of  Christ,  and  Channing's 
sermon  on  the  *'  Character  of  Christ"  ((Torb,  vol.  iv, 
p.  1-29),  is  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  to  the  moral  per- 
fection of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     See  Unitabiakum. 

15.  Rationalism  has  assumed  different  phases,  and 
resorted  to  various  theories  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  which  agree  only  in  the  denial  of  his  divinity, 
and  of  all  the  supernatural  or  miraculous  events  in  his 
history.  The  WolfenbOttel  Fragmentist  (Reimarus) 
represents  the  hypothesis  of  wilftal  imposture ;  Panlus 
of  Heidelberg  the  hypothesis  of  innocent  delusion, 
which  mistook  extraordinary  medical  cures  for  super- 
natural miracles,  and  an  extraordinary  man  for  a  di- 
vine being ;  Strauss  and  Renan,  the  theory  of  poetical 
fiction,  the  one  in  its  mythical,  tiie  other  in  its  legend- 
ary form.  (Comp.  on  these  different  Christological  hy- 
potheses, Schaff,  The  Penan  of  Christ ;  the  Miracle  of 
Hietorjf,  with  a  Sqtip  to  Birame  and  Menem,  and  a  CoU 
lection  of  TesHmoniee  of  UnbeKevere,  1866.)  But  all 
these  rationalistic  attempts,  instead  of  explaining  the 
mysteiy  of  Christ^s  life,  only  substitute  an  unnatural 
prodigy  for  a  supernatural  miracle.  They  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting ;  one  has  in  turn  superseded 
the  other,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  their  champions. 
Paulus  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Reimarus ;  Strauss 
most  acutely  refutes  Paulus ;  Renan,  in  part  at  least, 
dissents  flrom  Strauss ;  the  unprincipled  Schenkel 
makes  a  half-way  approach  to  both  in  his  insignificant 
Charaeterhild  Jesu,  and  is  in  turn  treated  with  con- 
temptuous scorn  and  the  keenest  sarcasm  by  Strauss. 
(See  Die  ffalben  und  die  Ganten,  1866.)  The  old  and 
ever  young  faith  in  the  divine-human  Redeemer  has 
outlived  all  these  attacks,  and  is  now  stronger  than 
ever,  the  only  refbge  and  comfort  of  a  sinful  world. 
It  is  in  conflict  with  these  latest  forms  of  unbelief  that 
the  evangelical  theology  of  Germany  has  achieved  its 
greatest  triumphs  and  most  lasting  merits.  France, 
England,  and  America  have  engaged  in  the  battie,  and 
contributed  their  share  towards  the  defeat  of  the  mod- 
ern anti-Christ,  and  the  defence  of  the  true  Christ  of 
the  Gospels  and  of  the  Church,  on  whom  the  salvation 
of  the  world  depends. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  on  special  topics  al- 
ready quoted,  we  mention  on  the  general  subject  Dio- 
nysins  Petavius  (Jesuit,  died  1662),  De  theok^ieie  dog- 
maiUmi  (Paris,  1644-60,  and  other  editions),  torn,  iv 
and  V,  de  inoamatUme  Verbi  (the  most  profoundl}' 
learned  Roman  Catholic  work  on  doctrinal  histoiy) ; 
George  Bull,  Defensio  fdei  Nicctna  (Oxford,  1686,  and 
often  since ;  a  standard  work  in  defence  of  the  essen- 
tial identity  of  the  TriniUrian  and  Christological  faith 
of  the  first  four  centuries,  though  defective  in  not  ad- 
mitting a  gradual  development  of  doctrine  and  logical 
statemenlf  which  is  entirely  compatible  with  the  essen- 
tial identity  of  religions  JToi^) ;  Dan.  Waterland,  Vii»- 
dication  of  Christ's  Divinity  (Oxf.  1719 ;  a  very  able 
defense  of  the  orthodox  faith  against  the  high  Arian- 
ism of  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke  and  Dr. Whitby);  Chr. W.F. 
Walch,  VoUetMige  Kirchen-  und  Ketterkittorie  (Lpa. 
1762  sq.  vols,  ii-ix;  exceedingly  learned  and  minute, 
but  dry  and  tedious);  Edw.  Burton,  Testimonie*  of  the 
AnU-Nic^ne  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ  (2d  ed. 
Oxford,  1829);  F.  Chr.  Baur,  Die  christUche  Lehre  von 
der  Dreieiniffkeit  und  Menschsoerdunff  in  ikrer  gesdnchU 
lichen  Eniiddeelung  (Tabingen,  1841-43,  8  vols. ;  very 
learned,  able,  and  critical,  but  skeptical) ;  J.  A.  Dop- 
ner,  Entwickslungsgesddckte  der  Ldtre  von  der  Persom 
Christi  (1886,  2d  ed. ;  Stuttgart,  1846-68,  in  2  vols. ; 
the  most  learned  and  complete  history  of  Christology ; 
Eng.  tnnsl.  by  Alexander  and  Simon  in  Clark's  For- 
eign Theol.  Library,  Edinb.  1861,  6  vols.) ;  R.  Wilber- 
force,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesu$ 
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Cftruf  (4th  ed. London,  1862);  M. F.Sadler, frnmofNie/; 
or,  the  Ineamatkm  of  the  8<m  of  God  Iht  FoundaiUm 
o/mumUabh  Truth  (Lond.1867) ;  SchafT,  Hittory  of  the 
ChriiHan  Chvrdk  (N.  York,  1867,  vol.  iii,  p.  70&-788). 
Among  the  Lioes  of  Chriti  which  have  to  do  mainly 
with  hi8  histofy  and  chaiacter  as  a  man  on  earth  we 
mention  those  of  J.  J.  Hess  (1781),  K.  Hase  (1829 ;  6th 
ed.  1866),  Neander  (1887;  6tb  ed.  1868;  Eng.  transL 
hyM^CUntock  and  Bliimenthal,N.T.  1848),  Sepp(1848; 
new  ed.  1862,  in  6  vols.),  Lange  (1847,  8  vols.  Engl. 
transL ;  Edinb.  1865,  in  6  vols.),  Ewald  (1864)  and 
J.  J.  van  Osterzee  (1868,  8  vols.),  Riggenhach  (1858), 
C.  J.  ElUcott  (1861),  S.  J.  Andrews  (N.Y.  1862),  Pres- 
sens^  (Paris,  1866 ;  Eng.  transL  Lond.  1866, 8vo).  To 
these  mast  be  added  a  number  of  smaller  works  on  the 
moral  character  of  Christ  and  his  sinless  perfection  as 
an  argument  for  his  diyinity,  viz.  Ullmann,  Die  Simd- 
htigheii  Jeau  (Hamburg,  7th  ed.  1864) ;  J.  Young,  The 
Christ  of  History  (London  and  K.  Y.  1855);  Horace 
Bnshnell,  The  Character  of  Jetiu,  forbidding  his  Class- 
ijication  vith  Men  (N.  York,  1861,  ch.  x  of  his  work  on 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  and  also  separately 
printed) ;  Phil.  Schaff,  The  Person  of  Christ,  the  Mira- 
cle ofHisiory,  etc.  (Boston,  1865 ;  the  same  in  German, 
Dutch,  and  French  transl.);  Ecce  Homo  (Lond.  and 
N.Y.  1866,  a  theological  sensation-book  by  an  anon- 
ymous author),  and  its  counterparts,  Ecce  Deus  (Edinb. 
1867 ;  likewise  anonymous)  and  Deus  Homo:  God-man 
(by  Prof.  Theoph.  Parsons,  a  Swedenborgian,  Chicago, 
1867). 

Chrlstophor,  Sr.  (Chrtstophoms,  ChrisCbearer),  a 
saint  and  martyr  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  calendars. 
Tbe  legends  make  him  twelve  feet  high,  and  enormous 
statues  of  him  are  still  to  be  found  in  cathedrals.  The 
place  and  time  of  his  birth,  and,  in  fact,  his  very  ex- 
istence, are  donbtAiL  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  Decins.  His  day  in  the  Greek  calendar 
is  May  9 ;  in  the  Roman,  July  25.  Of  the  curious  le- 
gend of  St.  Christopher,  and  the  representations  of  it 
in  medtsBval  art,  see  Mn.  Jameson,  Saered  and  Leffend- 
ary  Arty  ii,  489-450.  See  also  Acta  Samctonmiy  Jul}' 
26 ;  Butler,  Uvts  ofSakUs,  July  25 ;  Hoefer,  Hiog,  Gi- 
nercUcj  s.  v. 

Christopher,  Pope.    See  Christophorits. 

Chrl8toph6niS  (Xpi^ro^opoC)  Christ-iearer\  an 
epithet  applied  originally  to  Christians,  especially  to 
martyrs,  as  "  bearing  aU  for  Christ,"  and  therefore 
"hewing  Christ.**  It  afterwards  became  a  proper 
name  (Christopher).  See  Eusebius,  Ch,  Hist,  ill,  10; 
Bhigham,  Orig,  EccUs,  bk.  i,  ch.  1,  §  4. 

Christophdnis,  Pope  (Nov.,  908,  to  Jane,  904), 
deposed  his  predecessor  Leo  Y,  and  imprisoned  him; 
but  was,  in  his  turn,  sooik  driven  from  power  by  a  re- 
volt of  the  Romans,  led  by  the  monster  Sergius  (q.  v.), 
and  forced  to  retire  into  a  convent,  where,  in  June,  904, 
he  met  with  a  wretched  death.  Some  Roman  Catho- 
lic writers  count  him  not  among  the  regular  popes, 
but  among  the  anti-popes. 

Chrlsto-flaoniiu,  a  society  founded  at  Delft,  Hol- 
land (1797-1801),  for  the  purpose  **of  promoting  the 
union  of  all  Christian  denominations  which  admit  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  redemption  by  the  merits 
of  his  passion.'*  It  was  established  by  two  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  one  of  whom  {Onder  von  Vyn- 
gaard-CeamBius)  was  burgomaster  of  Delft.  It  sepa- 
rated "  worship"  from  "  teaching,'*  and  used  a  liturgy 
fivmed  after  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  num- 
bered at  one  time  some  8000  members,  mostly  Men- 
nonites,  but  has  now  nearly,  if  not  quite  died  out.  See 
an  apology  and  sketch  of  the  society  in  the  work  Hti 
ffeiMotschapCkrido  Sacrum  vkmen  Delft  (Leyden,  1801). 
—Hase,  Ch,  History,  (  486;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchen- 
feeOon,  ii,  614 ;  U^nog,  EeaUEneyklop,  ii,  6iiS. 

ChristB.  False  (^cv^oxpierroi,  Mark  xiii,  22).  No 
fewer  than  twenty-four  different  persons  have  appeared 


making  pretensions  to  be  the  Christ.  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  claims  to  the  Messiahship  there  has  been 
a  great  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  They  have 
appeared  at  different  times,  ftom  an  early  date  in  the 
second  century  till  1682.  The  first  was  called  Caziba, 
or  Barcocheba  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  Jews  admit  that,  in  the 
defence  of  this  false  Messiah,  they  lost  between  five 
and  six  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  last  that  gained 
any  considerable  number  of  converts  was  Mordecai,  a 
Jew,  of  Germany,  who  lived  in  1682.  Our  Lord  warn- 
ed his  followers  that  such  false  Christs  should  make 
their  appearance  (Matt  xx,  24).     See  Antichrist. 

Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tuiy,  was  bom  of  noble  Prankish  parents,  brought  up 
at  the  court  of  Charles  Martel,  and  made  bis  record- 
er (referendanus').  In  742  he  was  raised  by  Pepin  to 
the  bishopric  of  Mets,  and  was  veiy  active  in  building 
churches,  and  in  increasing  the  infloenoe  of  Rome  dur* 
ing  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  tbe 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Can* 
ons,  and  as  the  author  of  a  Rule  at  Monastic  Life  {Reg* 
ula  Sinoera)  for  the  regulation  of  the  monks  of  the 
monastery  that  he  founded,  whither  he  transported  the 
reliques  of  Goigonns,  Nabor,  and  Nazarins,  given  him 
by  Paul  I.  See  Cahoxis.  He  died  A.D.  766.  His 
Rule  (that  of  Benedict  of  Nnnia  modified)  consists  of 
thirty-four  canons  and  a  preface,  in  which  he  says  that 
^*the  necessity  of  his  new  rule  arises  Itom  the  cleigy 
neglecting  the  rules  already  in  existence,  and  ther^ 
fore  he  comes  fbrward  to  remind  them  how  they  should 
live."— D'Aehery,  SpicUeg,  i,  665;  Ports,  Moman. 
Germ,  ii,  267;  Mansi,  ConoiL  xiv,  818;  Moeheim,  Ch. 
Hist,  c.  viii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  n.  28;  Neander,  Ch,  History 
(Toirey's),  voL  iii,  106  sq. 

ChromatllUii  bishop  of  Aquileia  (after  888),  a  dis- 
tinguished theological  writer  of  the  Latin  Church. 
The  place  and  date  ci  his  birth  are  not  known.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Rufinus,  and  other 
distinguished  men  of  that  period.  It  was  Chromatlna 
who  induced  Jerome  to  translate  the  Old  Testament 
into  Latin,  and  Jerome  dedicated  to  him  the  com- 
mentaiy  on  Habakkuk.  When  the  controversy  on 
the  writings  of  Origen  broke  out  between  Jerome  and 
Rufinus,  Chromatins  in  vain  endeavoced  to  reconcile 
the  former  friends.  He  disapproved  of  the  writings 
of  Origen,  but  opposed  the  exclusion  from  the  church 
of  Rufinus,  whom  he  had  baptized,  and  who  had  dedi- 
cated to  him  sevenl  works.  When  bishop  Anasta* 
sius  of  Rome  condemned  Rufinus,  and  communicated 
the  sentence  to  Chromatins,  the  latter  deemed  it  his 
right  to  dissent  from  the  Roman  bishop,  and  received 
Rufinus  into  the  communion  of  his  church.  Chroma- 
tins was  a  warm  defender  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  lat- 
ter wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks.  Most  of  the  works 
of  Ghromatius  are  lost,  among  others  his  Letter  to  Je- 
rome  (on  Rufinus),  and  his  Letter  to  the  Emperor  Hono» 
rim  (in  defence  of  Chrysostom);  but  there  are  still 
extant  Discourses  on  the  Eight  BeatHiides,  treatises  On 
the  Fi/ih  and  Sixth  Chapters  of  St,  Matthew  and  On 
Baptism^  and  a  small  number  of  Letters.  These  works 
have  been  edited  at  Basle  (1528  and  1551),  Louvain 
(1646),  in  Oalland's  BibSotheea  Patnan,  vol.  vii,  and 
by  Pietro  Braida,  at  Udine  (Saneti  CkromatU  episccpi 
A  qmUjenns  Scripta,  sive  Opiucula,  etc. ,  Utim,  1816, 4to). 
^WeUer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexiton,  ii,  526 ;  Cave, 
Script,  Eccks,  Hist.  Liter,  i,  878  sq. 

Chronicles  (D*^p^n  '^^^'7,  dibrey^  hay-yamim', 
words  [or  acts']  of  the  days,  1  Kings  xiv,  19,  Sept.  pfi- 
fiara  rtSJv  rifupwVfYulg.  verba  dierum;  1  Chron.  xxvij, 
24,  fiij3\iov  XoywVy  fasti}  Estii.  vi,  1,  /ivtifiotrwa,  an- 
nalesf  1  Esdr.  ii,  12,  vvopvupururpoi ',  1  Mace  xvi, 
24,  fitlSXiov  iiiAtpSrv),  journals  or  diaries,  L  e.  the  record 
of  the  daily  occurrences;  the  name  originally  given 
to  the  record  made  by  the  appointed  historiographers 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Jndah  and  Israel,  usually  called 
more  simply  "  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah" 
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(1  Chron.  ix,  1) ;  bo  also  of  separate  sovereigns,  e.  g. 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  41),  Jehu  (2  Chron.  "xx,  84),  etc. 
See  History. 

CHRONICLES,  (First  and  Sbcond)  Books  of, 
the  designation  in  the  English  Bible  of  the  last  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Test,  preceding  Ezra ;  but 
in  the  Heb.  Scriptures  they  conclude  the  entire  vol- 
nme.     See  Bible. 

I.  Name.— The  Hebrews  call  them  D'^C^H  "^^lai 

•T  -       -  :  • 

(see  above),  reffttters  o/da^B^  and  reckon  them  but  one 
l>ook.  The  Sept.  translators,  who  regarded  them  as 
two  books,  used  the  appellation  Uapaktixofiiva,  ihififfs 
omitted^  as  if  they  were  tupplemetUary  to  the  other  his- 
torical records  belonging  to  the  Old-Test,  canon.  The 
Yulg.  retains  both  the  Heb.  and  Greek  name  in  Latin 
characters,  Dabre  jamnUm,  or  Aq^amm,  and  PcaralifiO- 
menon.  Jerome  tells  us  {ad  Dommon,  et  Rogation,) 
that  in  his  time  they  formed  only  one  book  in  the  Heb. 
MSS.,  but  had  been  divided  by  the  Cliristian  churches 
nsing  the  Sept.  for  convenience,  on  account  of  their 
length.  In  his  Ep.  to  PauUmu  he  further  explains 
the  name  ParaUpommon,  and  eulogizes  the  book.  The 
name  ChrowUxi^  or  Ckromcorum  Sber^  which  is  given  in 
some  copies  of  the  Vulg.,  and  from  which  we  derive 
our  English  name  of  **  Chronicles,"  seems  to  be  taken 
fh>m  Jerome*s  saying  in  his  j9ro2t>^  Cfaleaius,  ^^Dibre 
hajamimj  1.  c.  words  of  daigt^  which  we  may  more  sig- 
nificantly call  the  Ckromoon  of  the  whole  divine  histo- 
ry." It  was  possibly  suggested  to  him  by  his  having 
translated  the  Chronica  of  Ensebius  into  Latin.  Later 
Latin  writers  have  given  them  the  name  of  Ephemeri- 
des.  The  division  into  two  books,  after  the  example 
of  the  Sept.  and  later  versions,  was  adopted  by  Bom- 
berg  in  his  Heb.  Bible,  since  which  time  it  lias  been 
universal. 

II.  CorUmU. — (a.)  In  1  Chron.  i-ix  is  given  a  series 
of  genealogical  tables,  interspersed  with  historical,  ge- 
ographical, and  other  notices.  These  genealogies  are 
not  complete:  the  generations  of  Adam  to  Abraham 
(ch.  i,  1-28) ;  of  Abraham  and  Esau  (i,  28-64) ;  of  Ja- 
cob and  his  son  Judah  (ii);  of  king  David  (iii);  of 
Judah  in  another  line  (iv,  1-28) ;  of  Simeon  (iv,  24- 
48) ;  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  with  historical 
and  topographical  notices  (v) ;  two  lists  of  the  sons  of 
Levi  (vi,  1-SO) ;  genealogical  registers  of  Heman  and 
Asaph  (vi,- 81-48);  of  Merari  (vi,  44-60);  of  Aaron, 
with  a  list  of  the  residences  of  the  Levitical  families  (vi, 
60-81) ;  list  of  the  sons  of  Issachar  (vii,  1^) ;  of  Ben- 
Jamm  and  Kaphtali  (vii,  6-18) ;  of  Manasseh  (vii,  14- 
19) ;  of  Ephraim,  with  notices  of  their  possessions  (vii, 
20-29) ;  of  Asher  (vii,  80-40) ;  a  second  list  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Benjamin,  with  the  genealogy  of  Saul 
(viii) ;  list  of  families  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  with  in- 
timations of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged  (ix). 

((.)  1  Chron.  x-xxix  contains  the  history  of  David*  s 
reign  from  the  death  of  Saul,  partly  agreeing  with  the 
account  given  of  him  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  though 
with  several  important  additions  relating  to  the  Le- 
vites. 

2  Chron.  i-ix  contains  the  history  of  Solomon. 

2  Chron.  x-xxviii  Aimishes  a  sncdnct  account  of 
the  kingdom  ot  Judah  while  Israel  still  remained,  but 
separate  from  the  history  of  the  latter. 

2  Chron.  xxix-xxxvi  describes  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah after  the  down&U  of  Israel,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  worship  of  God. 

From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  Chronicles 
contain  an  epitome  of  sacred  history,  particularly  from 
the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  end  of  the  first 
captivity.  Besides  important  notices  of  a  historical 
character  not  found  in  the  other  books,  there  are  oth- 
ers of  a  doctrinal  and  devotional  nature.  There  is 
one  psalm  (1  Chron.  xvi,  7-86),  the  first  which  David 
assigned  for  public  worship  (verse  7). 

III.  Diction. — ^This  is  such  as  suits  the  time  immc' 
diateljf  subsequent  to  the  Captivity.    It  is  substantial- 


ly the  same  with  that  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther, 
which  were  all  written  shortly  after  the  Babylonish 
exile.  It  is  mixed  with  Aramaisms^  marking  at  once 
the  decline  of  the  Jews  in  power  and  the  corruption  of 
their  native  tongue.  The  pure  Hebrew  had  then  been 
laid  aside.  It  was  lost  during  their  sojourn  in  Baby- 
lon. The  orihographjf  is  characterized  by  an  adoption 
of  the  matrts  lec&ms  and  freqnent  interchanges  of 
the  weak  letters,  witii  other  peculiarities  (see  below, 

IV.  Age  and  Author, — Internal  evidence  suflSicient- 
ly  demonstrates  that  the  Chronicles  were  written  after 
the  Captivity.  Thus  the  history  is  brought  down  to 
the  end  of  the  exile,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  resto- 
ration by  Cyrus  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21,  22).  It  is  certain 
that  they  were  compiled  after  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (2 
Chron.  XXXV,  25),  who  lived  to  see  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldasans.  The  same  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  character  of  the  orthography  and  the 
nature  of  the  language  employed,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  both  which  are  Aramnan  in  complexion,  and  har- 
monize with  the  boolu  confessedly  written  after  the  ex- 
ile. The  Jews  generally  (unanimously,  according  to 
Huet,  Denumst.  Evangelica,  iv,  14)  ascribe  the  Chroni- 
cles to  Ezra  {Baba  Bathra^  f.  xv,  c.  1).  In  fact,  the  in- 
ternal evidence  as  to  the  time  when  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles wero  compiled  seems  to  tally  remarkably  with  the 
tradition  concerning  their  authorship.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  agreement,  however,  the  authenticity  of  Chron- 
icles has  been  vehemently  impugned  by  De  Wette  and 
other  German  critics,  whose  arguments  have  been  snc- 
cessfrilly  refuted  by  Dahler,  Keil,  Movers,  and  others. 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  attack  was  ground- 
ed not  upon  any  real  marks  of  spuriousness  in  the 
books  themselves,  but  solely  upon  the  desire  of  the 
critics  in  question  to  remove  a  witness  whose  evidence 
was  fktal  to  their  favorite  theory  as  to  the  post-Baby- 
lonian origin  of  the  books  of  Moses.  If  the  accounts 
in  the  books  of  Chronicles  of  the  courses  of  priests  and 
Levites,  and  the  ordinances  of  divine  service  as  ar- 
ranged by  David,  and  restored  by  Hezekiah  and  Jo- 
slab,  are  genuine,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  Levit- 
ical law  as  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuch  was  not  invent- 
ed after  the  return  firom  the  Captivity.  Hence  the 
successftil  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  Chronicles 
has  a  ver}'  important  bearing  upon  many  of  the  very 
gravest  theological  questions. 

There  is  particularly  the  ciroumstance  that  these 
books  bring  down  the  genealogy  of  David  (1  Chron. 
iii,  19,  etc.)  to  a  period  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
subsequent  to  the  restoration.  Indeed,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  several  of  the  names  given  in  that  list 
with  some  of  those  in  the  ancestry  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii,  25,  26),  the  genealogy  o^  David  is  there  brought 
down  to  the  ninth  generation  after  Zerubbabel 
(Strong*s  Harmony  and  Exposition  of  the  Gotpels^  p. 
17,  note  m).  This  passage,  however,  may  have  been 
added  by  final  editors  of  the  sacred  canon,  traditional- 
ly reputed  to  have  been  the  members  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  (q.  v.).  That  the  author  was  at  least  a 
contemporary  of  Zerubbabel  is  clear ;  and  to  show  still 
more  the  writer's  intimate  acquaintance  with  and  in- 
terest in  him,  Shelomith,  a  daughter  of  Zerubbabel,  is 
inserted,  and  numerous  details  given  about  the  fiunily. 
The  name  Hattush  (verse  22)  occurs  also  in  Ezra  viii, 
2,  as  that  of  a  descendant  of  David  who  returned  with 
Ezra  Arom  Babylon :  this  would  favor  the  view  ad- 
vanced if  the  identity  could  be  established ;  but  for 
this  there  is  no  evidence.  But  a  more  important  note 
of  time  is  the  notice  in  1  Chron.  ix,  17, 18,  regarding 
the  Levitical  porters,  <'who  hitherto  (n|n-n9,  un^ 
now,  to  the  time  of  the  writer)  waited  in  the  king's 
gate ;"  and  of  two  of  which,  Akkub  and  Talmon, 
mention  is  made  in  Neh.  xil,  25,  26,  as  "keeping  the 
ward  at  the  thresholds  of  the  gates  ....  in  the  days 
of  Nehemiah,  and  of  Ezra  the  priest  the  scribe." 
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These  concloBions  of  date  from  historical  notices  sre 
oonfinned  by  Yarions  peculiarities  of  expression  and 
by  the  whole  literary  character  of  the  composition. 
Of  the  pecaliarities  marking  the  late  age  of  the  writer 
is  the  term  n'l*^^  (hirah,  *^  palace"),  applied  to  the 
Temple,  instead  of  the  old  and  usual  h^*^*^  Qteykal). 
This  was  an  imitation  of  the  great  Persian  cities,  in 
correspondence  with  which  Jerusalem  is  conceived  of 
as  having  its  palace,  afterwards  called  Bapif.  See  Ba- 
sis. Another  term  with  which  the  Hebrews  became 
acquainted  in  Babylon  was  y^'^  (P*^^y  2yi»iw,  which 
occurs  in  none  of  the  older  books,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  mention  of  tbtb  (lAeaA),  or  "  fine  linen,*'  and  is 
found  only  in  1  Ghron.  iv,  21 ;  xv,  27 ;  2  Chron.  ii,  14 ; 
iii,  14 ;  v,  12 ;  Esth.  i,  6 ;  viii,  15 ;  and  in  a  book  writ- 
ten  in  Chaldiea,  Ezek.  xxvii,  16  (Eichhorn,  EinhUung^ 
§  498).  So  also  the  mention  of  "P^^K  (adarkon^ 
"dram,*'  but  more  correctly  done,  1  Chron.  xxix,  7; 
also  Ezra  ii,  69 ;  viii,  27 ;  Neh.  vii,  70),  a  Persian  coin, 
the  current  money  of  the  time.  Jahn  (EmleUung^  §  60) 
refers  to  a  remark  in  2  Chron.  iii,  8,  that  the  cubit  was 
after  the  "first  (or  old)  measure,"  intimating  that  a  new 
standard  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  writer.  The  lit- 
erary character  of  the  work,  in  general,  entirely  beto- 
kens a  period  when  the  language  was  greatly  deteriora- 
ted through  foreign  influences,  particularly  during  the 
exile,  manifesting  many  peculiarities  of  style  and  or- 
thography. Many  examples  of  the  latter,  as  the  in- 
terdiange  of  cUtph  with  he  quiescent,  may  be  seen  on 
comparing  the  two  lists  of  David's  heroes  in  1  Chron. 
iz  and  2  Sam.  xiii.  With  respect,  again,  to  the  later 
books,  more  particularly  that  of  Ezra,  there  are  many 
important  resemblances,  a  list  of  which  may  be  found 
in  H&vemick,  p.  270. 

This  determination  of  the  age  of  the  composition 
narrows  the  ground  of  inquiry  as  to  its  authorship. 
The  Jewish  opinion  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the 
Chronicles  was  universally  received  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  called  in 
question  by  the  English  deistical  writer  Hobbes,  who 
assigned  to  it  an  earlier  date.  It  was  Spinoza  who 
first  referred  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  later  period  than 
the  time  of  Ezra,  bringing  it  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  a  view  adopted  in  modern  times  by  Gram- 
berg,  and  partly  by  De  Wette.  Carpzov,  Eichhorn, 
Hftvernick,  Welte,  and  modern  writers  in  general,  con- 
sider Ezra  to  be  the  author.  Ewald  (jGetchkhte  de* 
Volhe*  Israel^  2d  ed.,  i,  262)  admits  that  the  Chronicles 
and  the  book  of  Ezra  are  by  the  same  author,  and  even 
contends  that  they  originally  formed  one  work,  not  the 
production  of  Ezra  himself,  but  a  much  later  writer. 
Jahn  denies  all  appearance  of  similarity  between  the 
Chronicles  and  Ezra,  and  ascribes  the  former  to  some 
unknown  writer  at  the  close  of  the  Captivity. 

The  identity  of  authorship  of  the  books  of  Chroni- 
cles and  Ezra  can  be  established  by  numerous  argu- 
ments, besides  the  marks  of  similarity  in  expression  al- 
ready adverted  to.  The  internal  relation  of  the  Chron- 
icles and  the  book  of  Ezra  was  early  recognised.  This 
is  seen  from  the  arrangement  of  the  two  adopted  by 
the  Sept.  different  firom  that  of  the  Jewish  canon. 
Further,  the  writer  of  the  third  (apocryphal)  book  of 
Ezra  has  wrought  up  the  two  writings  into  one.  The 
conclusion  of  Chronicles  and  the  beginning  of  the 
book  of  Ezra  are  almost  identical  in  expression,  firom 
which  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  one  was 
intended  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  other ;  the  one 
history  terminating  with  the  decree  for  the  restora- 
tion fh)m  captivity,  the  other  narrating  how  that  de- 
cree was  obtained  and  how  it  was  carried  out  With- 
out this  connection  the  opening  words  of  the  book  of 
Ezra  must  appear  exceedingly  abrupt,  presenting  a 
form  of  commencement  which  is  in  reality  only  a  con- 
tinuation. (See  Ezra  i,  1.)  The  connection  thus  indi- 
cated is  farther  evinced  by  the  style,  the  manner  of 


narration,  and  of  regarding  events  from  a  Levities] 
point  of  view,  common  to  the  two  works ;  the  whole 
spirit,  in  fkct,  and  characteristics  are  Identical.  Thus 
the  frequent  citations  of  the  law,  and  in  similar  terms, 
as  h3tlUtt$  (ham-mithpat\  meaning  **  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses"  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  81 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  18 ; 
Ezra,  iii,  4 ;  yet  also  in  Neh.  viii,  18).  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  sacrificial  rites  are  in  the  two  books  very 
full,  and  in  nearly  the  same  terms  (comp.  Ezra  ii,  2-5, 
with  passages  like  1  Chron.  xvi,  40 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  18 ; 
xiii,  11) ;  so  also  the  account  of  the  celebration  of  the 
passover  (Ezra  vi,  19,  etc.,  and  2  Cliron.  xxx,  85),  and 
the  order  of  the  Levites  in  charge  of  the  Temple  (Ezra 
iii,  8,  9 ;  1  Chron.  xxxiii,  2,  8).  What  presents  the 
greatest  apparent  contrast  in  the  two  books  is  the  high- 
priest's  genealogy  in  1  Chron.  vi,  1-15,  in  the  descend- 
ing line,  terminating  with  the  Captivity,  and  in  Ezra 
vii,  1-5,  in  the  ascending  line,  from  that  priest  himself 
to  Aaron  •  but  a  Uttie  consideration  will  reconcile  the 
discrepancy.  The  two  lists  are  partiy  parallel,  and 
partiy  the  one  is  a  continuation  of  the  other ;  as  re- 
gards the  Utter  point  there  can  be  no  conflict,  and  as 
to  the  former  it  will  be  observed  that  the  list  in  Ezra 
is  considerably  abridged,  many  links  being  omitted 
(Bertheau),  and  this  coul4  the  more  readily  be  done  if 
the  writer  had  elsewhere  given  a  complete  reg^ter. 
See  Ezra  (Book  of). 

The  only  serious  objection  to  their  authorship  by 
Ezra  is  the  fact  (above  noticed)  that  certain  geneal- 
ogies (e.  g.  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  19-24;  comp. 
that  of  the  high-priests,  Neh.  xii,  11)  are  continued 
much  later  tlum  his  time ;  but  these  few  verses  may 
have  been  inserted  by  a  later  hand,  without  affecting 
his  general  authorship,  just  as  the  notice  of  the  death 
of  Moees  (Dent,  xxxiv)  must  have  been  added  to  the 
Pentateudi  by  another  hand  than  his  own.  See  Cak- 
ON  (of  Scriptubb). 

v.  Scope  and  Method, — ^The  books  of  Chronicles,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Kings,  are  more  didactic  than 
hutorical.  The  historical  tendency  is  subordinated  to 
the  didadic.  Indeed,  the  purely  historic  form  appeara 
to  be  preserved  only  in  so  far  as  it  presented  an  appro- 
priate medium  for  those  religious  and  moral  observa- 
tions which  the  author  specially  aimed  to  adduce. 
Samuel  and  Kings  are  more  occupied  with  the  relation 
of  poUHcal  occurrences,  while  the  Chronicles  furnish 
detailed  accounts  of  ecdetiagtical  institutions.  Thus 
1  Chron.  xvii,  11-14,  compared  with  2  Sam.  viii,  12-16, 
manifests  more  distinctly  the  Messianic  character  of 
the  promises  made  to  David  (see  Pye,  Script.  TestimO' 
«^,  i,  171).  So,  too,  in  the  genealogical  table,  while 
no  place  is  given  to  some  of  the  tribes,  as  Dan  and 
Asher,  that  of  Judah  in  the  line  of  David  is  traced 
down  to  the  writer's  own  time  (1  Chron.  i,  1-27 ;  ii,  1, 
8-15 ;  iii),  beyond  any  other  historical  notice  of  the 
O.  T.,  and  connecting  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Matt.  i).    See  Genealogy. 

The^^  of  these  books,  of  which  the  book  of  Ezra 
is  a  continuation,  forming  one  work,  immediately  be- 
comes apparent  if  we  consider  it  as  the  compilation 
of  Ezra,  or  some  one  nearly  contemporary  with  him. 
One  of  the  greatest  difiicnlties  connected  with  the 
Captivity  and  the  return  must  have  been  the  main- 
tenance of  that  genealogical  distribution  of  the  lands 
which  yet  was  a  vital  point  of  the  Jewish  economy. 
Accordingly  it  appears  to  have  been  one  to  which  both 
Ezra  and  Kehemiah  gave  their  earnest  attention,  as 
David,  Hezekiah,  and  other  kings  had  done  before 
them.  Another  difilculty  intimately  connected  with 
this  was  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  services  at 
Jerusalem.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
order  of  their  courses ;  and  this  residence  was  only 
practicable  in  case  of  the  payment  of  the  appointed 
tithes,  first-fruits,  and  other  offerings.  As  soon  an 
these  ceased  the  priests  and  Levites  were  obliged  to 
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diflpene  to  their  own  yillAg«8  to  obtain  a  livelihood, 
and  the  Temple  serrices  were  neglected.  But  then, 
again,  the  registers  of  the  Levitical  genealogies  were 
necessary  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  who  were 
entitled  to  such  and  snch  allowances,  as  porters,  as 
singers,  as  priests,  and  so  on,  because  all  these  offices 
went  by  families;  and,  again,  the  payment  of  the 
tithes,  first-firuits,  etc.,  was  dependent  upon  the  differ- 
ent families  of  Israel  being  established  each  in  his  in- 
heritance. Obviously,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
pressing  wants  of  the  Jewish  community  after  their 
return  from  Babylon  would  be  trusty  genealogical 
records,  and  if  there  were  any  such  in  existence,  the 
arrangement  and  publication  of  them  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  services  a  person  in  £zra'B  situation  could 
confer.  But  ftuther,  not  only  had  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
iii,  V,  vi),  and  after  him  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezra  ii, 
viii ;  Keh.  vii,  viii),  labored  most  earnestly  in  the  teeth 
of  immense  difficulties  to  restore  the  Temple  and  the 
public  worship  of  God  there  to  the  condition  it  had 
been  in  under  the  idngs  of  Jndah,  but  it  appears  clear- 
ly from  their  policy,  and  from  the  language  of  the 
contemporary  prophets,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  that 
they  had  it  much  at  heart  to  rein  fuse  something  of 
national  life  and  spirit  into  the  bosom  of  the  people, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  still  the  inherit- 
ors of  God's  covenanted  mercies,  and  that  the  Captiv- 
ity had  only  temporarily  intermpted,  not  dried  up,  the 
stream  of  God's  favor  to  their  nation.  Now  nothing 
oonld  more  effectually  aid  these  pious  and  patriotic 
designs  than  setting  before  the  people  a  compendious 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  should  em- 
brace a  ftiU  account  of  its  prosperity,  should  trace  the 
sins  which  led  to  its  overthrow,  but  should  carry  the 
thread  through  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  and  con- 
tinue it,  as  it  were,  unbroken  on  the  other  side ;  and 
those  passages  in  their  former  history  would  be  espe- 
cially important  which  exhibited  their  greatest  and 
best  kings  as  engaged  in  building  or  restoring  the 
Temple,  in  reforming  all  corruptions  in  religion,  and 
zealously  regulating  the  services  of  the  house  of  jQod. 
As  regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Samaria,  seeing 
it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that 
the  existing  inhabitants  were  among  the  bitterest "  ad- 
versaries of  Judah  and  Benjamin,"  it  would  naturally 
engage  very  llttie  of  the  compiler's  attention.  These 
considerations  explain  ezactiy  the  design  of  that  his- 
torical work  which  consists  of  the  two  books  of  Chron- 
icles and  the  book  of  Ezra.  For,  after  having  in  the 
first  eight  chapters  given  the  genealogical  divisions 
and  settiements  of  the  varioos  tribes,  the  compiler 
marks  distinctiy  his  own  age  and  his  own  purpose  by 
informing  us,  in  ch.  ix,  1,  of  the  disturbance  of  those 
settiements  by  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and,  in  the 
following  verses,  of  the  partial  restoration  of  them  at 
the  return  from  Babylon  (2-24) ;  and  that  this  list  re- 
fers to  the  families  who  had  returned  from  Babylon  is 
clear,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  from  its  reinser- 
tion, Neh.  xi,  8-22,  with  additional  matter  evidentiy 
extracted  ttom  the  public  archives,  and  relating  to 
times  subsequent  to  the  return  frran  Babylon,  extend- 
ing to  Keh.  xU,  27,  where  Nehemiah's  narrative  is 
again  resumed  in  continuance  with  Neh.  xi,  2.  Hav- 
ing thus  shown  the  re-establishment  of  the  returned 
families,  each  in  their  own  inheritance  according  to 
the  houses  of  their  fathers,  the  compiler  proceeds  to 
the  other  part  of  liis  plan,  which  is  to  give  a  continu- 
ous history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  frran  David  to  his 
own  times,  introduced  by  the  closing  scene  of  Saul's 
liftB  (ch.  x),  which  introduction  is  itself  prefaced  by  a 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul  (ix,  8&-44X  extracted 
from  the  genealogical  tables  drawn  np  in  the  reign  of 
king  Hezekiah,  as  is  at  once  manifest  by  counting  the 
thirteen  or  fourteen  generations,  from  Jonathan  to  the 
sons  of  Azel  inclusive,  exactiy  correspondinir  to  the 
fourteen  from  David  to  Hezekiah  inclusive.  This  part 
of  the  plan  extends  from  1  Chron.  ix,  85,  to  the  end  of 


the  book  of  Ezra;  1  Chron.  xv-xxii,  xxii-xxlx;  2 
Chron.  xiii-xv,  xxiv-zxvi,  xxix-xxxi,  and  xxxv  are 
among  the  passages  wholly  or  in  part  peculiar  to  the 
books  of  Chronides,  which  mark  the  purpose  of  the 
compiler,  and  are  especially  suited  to  the  age  and  the 
work  of  Ezra  (q.  v.). 

VI.  Sourcea. — It  is  evident  that  the  Chronicles  were 
compiled  not  only  from  former  inspired  writers,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  from  public  records,  registers,  and 
genealogies  belonging  to  the  Jews.  That  national 
annals  existed  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  as  hi  1  Chron.  xxvii,  24.  They 
contained  an  account  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  were  generally  lodged 
in  the  tabernacle  or  Temple,  where  they  could  most 
conveniently  be  consulted. 

The  following  are  the  explicit  rfferencti  by  the  com- 
piler himself  to  older  memoirs  or  historical  works :  (1) 
The  book  (D'^'IS'n,  toordi  or  acU)  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  the  book  of  Gad 
the  seer  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29).  This  cannot  mean  the 
inspired  books  of  Samnel,  becaose  they  do  not  contain 
the  enture  history  of  David  (**  his  acts  first  and  last"). 
It  refers  to  a  history  of  his  own  times  written  by  Sanw 
uel,  and  to  a  continuation  of  it,  embracing  succeeding 
times,  written  by  Nathan  and  Gad,  from  which  it  is 
probable  that  part  of  the  contents  of  the  present  boolu 
of  Samuel  was  drawn.  See  Nathaxi  ;  Gad.  (2)  The 
book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  prophecy  of  Ahgah  the 
Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddothe  seer  (2  Chron.  ix, 
29).  See  Ahijah  ;  Iddo.  (3)  The  book  of  Shemaiah 
the  prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer  ooncemrnggmetdogiet ; 
or,  as  De  Wette  translates  it,  after  tke  mcumer  o/fam-' 
i^f-regitien  (2  Chron.  xii,  16).  See  Shemaiah.  (4) 
The  story,  or,  rather,  the  interpretation  (d^^p,  mid^ 
roih)  of  the  prophet  Iddo  (2  Chron.  xiii,  22).^  '  (5)  The 
book  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,  inserted  in  the  book 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xx,  84).  See  Jehu. 
(6)  The  history  of  Uzziah,  by  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  22).  (7)  The  vision  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  in  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(2  Chron.  xxxii,  32).  See  Isaiah.  (See  Gesenius's 
Commentar^ber  den  Jeaaia ;  Einleit.  §  4.)  (8)  The  say- 
ings ofthe  seers  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  19).  SeeHozAi.  (9) 
The  interpretstion  of  the  book  of  the  Kings  (2  Chron. 
xxiv,  27).  (10)  The  book  of  the  Kings  of  Jndah  and 
Israel  (2  Chron.  xvi,  11;  xxv,  26;  xxvii,  7;  xxviii, 
26 ;  xxxv,  27 ;  xxxvi,  8).  This  could  not  have  been 
our  present  books  of  Kings,  but  fmbUe  cmnait^  becauf  e, 
in  several  instances  where  the  reader  is  referred  to 
them  for  fiirther  information,  our  books  of  Kings  con- 
tain less  than  w^hat  is  stated  in  the  Chronicles.  (11) 
The  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xx,  84). 
(12)  The  words  or  histories  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2 
Chron.  xxxiii,  18).  It  is  probable  that  Nos.  10,  11, 
and  12  refer  to  the  same  historical  work.  See  Kikos 
(Books  of).  (18)  The  Chronicles  of  King  David  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  24).  (14)  The  Lamentations  (2  Chron. 
xxxv,  25).  This,  however,  has  been  thought  by  some 
not  to  mean  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremi^  which  we 
now  have,  but  other  Lamentations,  composed  by  the 
prophet  on  the  death  ofjoeiah^  and  long  since  lost.  See 
LAMXirrATioifs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  avowed  documents,  the 
compiler  most  have  had  others.  Thus  the  lists  of  Da- 
vid's heroes  (xi,  10-47),  of  those  who  came  to  him  at 
Ziklag  (xii,  1-22),  of  the  captains,  princes  of  the 
tribes,  and  officers  of  David's  household  (xxvii),  the 
number  and  distribution  of  the  Levites,  and  the  minute 
information  given  respecting  divine  worship  (xxiii- 
xxvi),  must  have  been  derived  from  written  sources 
not  included  in  the  book  of  the  Kimgt  of  lerael  and  Ju" 
dah.  Some  documents  are  mentioned  by  the  compiler 
which  he  did  not  ute.  Thus  a  writing  of  Elgah,  ad- 
dressed to  Jehoram,  is  spoken  of  in  2  Chron.  xxi,  12. 
See  Elijah. 
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In  1  Chton.  1,  9,  we  have  only  a  few  reference!  to 
the  origin  of  the  genealogical  lists.  Throughout  most 
of  this  portion  the  compiler  relied  on  registers,  which 
he  carefully  followed,  but  does  not  definitely  cite  (yet 
see  1  Chron.  v,  7, 17 ;  vii,  7,  9 ;  ix,  1).  Although  the 
genealogies  of  1  Chron.  l-U,  2,  are  substantially  the 
same  as  in  Genesis,  greatly  abridged,  and  with  the 
omission  of  nearly  all  the  historical  notices,  these  mat- 
ters being  already  so  well  known  as  to  render  repeti- 
tion unnecessary — a  strong,  because  indirect  argu- 
ment for  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings — ^yet  the 
greater  portion  of  those  which  follow  is  found  nowhere 
dse.  Even  in  this  abridgment  of  the  older  genealo- 
gies there  is  manifested  much  independence.  In  proof 
of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  some  of  the  ap- 
pended notices,  e.  g. :  1  Chron.  i,  61,  "  Hadad  died 
also,"  an  addition  to  Gen.  xzxvi,  89,  it  being  inferred 
by  Hengstenberg  (Genuin,  of  ike  Pentateuch,  ii,  246) 
and  others,  from  the  latter  passage,  that  Hadad  was 
still  living  in  the  time  of  Moses.  See  Hadad.  After 
1  Chron.  il,  2,  the  genealogical  lists  are  interspersed 
witii  fuller  details,  and  the  work  attains  to  more  com- 
pleteness and  independence. 

It  has  been  inquired  whether  our  present  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  were  among  the  sources  whence  the 
Chronicle  writer  drew  his  materials  ?  The  question  is 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  De  Wetto,  Movers,  and 
Bleek ;  by  H&vemick  and  others  in  the  negative.  The 
first-named  critic  adduces  three  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  hypothesis  that  the  parallel  accounts  were  derived 
from  the  earlier  books,  only  one  of  which  appears  to 
us  valid,  viz.,  the  certainty  of  the  Chronist^s  having 
known  the  earlier  books.  After  denying  the  force  of 
all  these  arguments,  Keil  proceeds  to  adduce  some  pos- 
itive grounds  against  the  hypothesis  that  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Samuel  were  used  as  sources.  The  consid- 
erations adduced  by  him,  however,  are  singulariv  want- 
ing in  validity  (EinleUunff,  p.  480-482,  Frcf.  1863).  If 
the  compiler  of  Chronicles  knew  the  canonical  books, 
why  should  it  be  thought  that  he  abstained  from  using 
them?  They  would  have  &cilitated  his  work.  The 
most  convincing  proof  tiiat  he  both  knew  and  used 
them  is  furnished  by  some  forty  parallels,  which  are 
often  verbal.  Thus,  in  2  Chron.  i,  14-17,  there  is  a 
paragraph  almost  verbally  coinciding  with  1  Kings  x, 
26-29.  Again,  1  Chron.  xvil  and  xviii  are  in  many 
places  verbally  parallel  with  2  Sam.  vii  and  viii.  Com- 
pare also  1  Chron.  xix,  1-xx,  1,  with  2  Sam.  x-xi;  2 
Chron.  x,  1-xi,  4,  with  1  Kings  xii,  1-24 ;  2  Chron.  xv, 
16-18,  with  1  Kings  xv,  18-15 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  1-4, 17- 
28,  with  2  Kings  xiv,  1-6,  8-20;  2  Chron.  xiCxiii,  1-9, 
with  2  Kings  xxi,  1-9 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  21-26,  with  2 
Kings  xxi,  19-26,  etc.  Nor  can  all  these  coincidences 
be  explained  by  a  common  use  of  the  older  documents, 
for  in  many  of  the  passages,  evidently  abridgments, 
the  compression  or  selection  is  identical.  See  Sam- 
uel (Books  of). 

On  the  other  hand,  many  particulars,  more  especial- 
ly in  the  lives  of  David  and  Solomon,  recorded  in  these 
books,  are  entirely  passed  over  in  the  Chronicles,  and 
in  their  stead  are  given  notices  of  the  state  of  religion 
and  of  public  worship. 

(1.)  T%e  principal omissuma  in  the  Chronicles  Bxe:  The 
family  scene  between  Michal  and  David  (2  Sam.  vi, 
20-23) ;  David's  kindness  to  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  ix) ; 
his  adultery  with  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xi,  2-xii,  26) ; 
his  son  Amnon's  defilement  of  Tamar,  and  the  rebel- 
lion of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv-xix);  tho  revolt  of  She- 
ba  (2  Sam.  xx);  the  delivering  up  of  Saul's  sons  to  the 
Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1-14) ;  the  war  with  the  Phil- 
istines (2  Sam.  xxi,  16-17) ;  David's  psalm  of  thanks- 
giving, and  last  words  (2  Sam.  xxii-xxiii,  7) ;  Adoni- 
jah's  attempted  usurpation,  and  the  anointing  of  Sol- 
omon (1  Kings  i) ;  David's  last  will  (1  Kings  ii,  1-9) ; 
Solomon's  throne  established  by  the  punishment  of  his 
opponents  (1  Kings  ii,  18-46) ;  his  marriage  with  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  (1  Kings  iii,  1) ;  his  wise  decision  (1 
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Kings  ill,  16-28);  his  officers,  glory,  and  wisdom  (1 
Kings  iv) ;  his  strange  wives,  and  idolatry  (1  Kings  xi, 
1-40).  The  entire  omission  of  the  histoTy  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  except  that  it  was  carried  away  captive 
by  the  Assyrians,  as  a  punishment  for  its  sins  (1  Chron. 
v,  26,  26),  is  noteworthy  (see  above,  §  6). 

(2.)  Matter  peculiar  to  theCkromdes.—The  list  of  the 
heroes  who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag,  and  of  the  hosts 
who  came  to  Hebron  to  make  him  king  (1  Chron.  xii) ; 
David's  preparation  for  building  the  Temple  (ch.  xxii) ; 
the  enumeration  and  order  of  the  Levitea  and  priests 
(ch.  xxiii-xxvi) ;  the  order  of  the  army  and  its  cap- 
tains (ch.  xxvii) ;  David's  directions  in  public  assem- 
bly shortly  before  his  death  (ch.  xxviii,  xxix) ;  Reho- 
boam's  fortifications,  his  reception  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  who  fled  fh>m  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  his  wives 
and  children  (2  Chron.  xi,  6-24) ;  Abijah's  war  with  Je- 
roboam  (xiii,  8-20) ;  the  notice  of  Ab^ah's  Wives  and 
children  (xiii,  21) ;  Asa's  works  in  fortifying  his  king- 
dom and  bis  victory  over  Zerah  the  Cushite  (xiv,  8-14); 
a  prophecy  of  Azariah,  which  induced  Asa  to  put  down 
idolatry  (xv,  1-16) ;  the  address  of  the  prophet  Hanani 
(xvi,  7-10);  Jehoshaphat's  endeavors  to  restore  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  his  power  and  riches  (xvii,  2- 
xviii,  1) ;  hb  instructions  and  ordinances  as  to  judg- 
ment (ch.  xix) ;  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  (xx,  1-30) ;  his  provision  for  his  sons,  and 
their  death  by  his  son  and  successor,  Jehoram  (xxi,  2- 
4) ;  Jehoram's  idolatry  and  punishment  (xxi,  11-19) ; 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada,  and  the  apos- 
tasy of  Joash  (xxiv,  16-22);  Amaziah's  warlike  prep- 
arations (xxv,  6-10) ;  his  idolatry  (xxv,  14-16) ;  Us- 
ziah's  wars,  victories,  and  forces  (xxvi,  6-16);  Jo- 
tham's  war  with  the  Ammonites  (xxvii,  4-6) ;  Heze- 
kiah's  reformation  and  passover  (xxix,  8-xxxi,  21) ; 
his  riches  (xxxii,  17-30) ;  Manaaseh's  captivity,  re- 
lease, and  reformation  (xxxiii,  11-17). 

(3.)  MaUar  morefuUg  related  in  CAromcfef.— The  list 
of  David's  heroes  (1  Chron.  xii,  11-47),  of  which  the 
names  (ver.  42^7)  are  wanting  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  etc. ; 
the  removal  of  the  ark  fh>m  Kixjath-Jearim  to  Mount 
Zion  (1  Chron.  xiii ;  xv,  2-24 ;  xvi,  4-43 ;  comp.  with 
2  Sam.  vi) ;  the  candlesticks,  tables,  and  courts  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chron.  iv,  6-9 ;  comp.  with  1  Kings  vii,  38, 
3D) ;  the  description  of  the  brazen  scatFold  on  which 
Solomon  knelt  (2  Chron.  vi,  12, 13,  with  1  Kings  viii, 
22);  in  Solomon's  prayer,  the  passage  2  Chron.  vi,  41, 
42,  from  Psa.  czxxii,  7-9 ;  the  mention  of  the  fire  from 
heaven  consuming  the  burnt-offering  (2  Chron.  vii,  1, 
etc.) ;  the  enlargement  of  the  divine  promise  (2  Chron. 
vii,  12, 16,  with  1  Kings  ix,  3) ;  Shishak's  invasion  of 
Jud»a;  the  address  of  the  prophet  Sbemaiah  (2  Chron. 
xii,  2^,  with  1  Kings  xiv,  23);  Amaziah's  victory  over 
the  Edomites  (2  Chron.  xxv,  11-16,  with  2  Kings  xiv, 
7) ;  Usziah's  leprosy ;  its  cause  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16-21, 
with  2  Kings  xv,  6);  the  passover  under  Josiah  (2 
Chron.  xxxv,  2-19,  with  2  Kings  xxii,  21,  etc.). 

(4.)  Other  peculiarities  distinguishing  the  book  of 
Chronicles,  and  fitting  it  for  the  altered  circumstances 
in  the  time  of  its  eomposition,  are  the  substitution  of 
modem  and  more  common  expressions  for  such  as  had 
become  unusual  or  obsolete  (comp.  in  the  original  1 
Chron.  x,  12,  with  1  Sam.  xxxi,  12 ;  1  Chron.  xv,  29, 
with  2  Sam.  vi,  16,  etc.),  particularly  the  substitution 
for  the  old  names  of  places,  those  which  were  in  use  in 
the  writer's  own  day ;  thus,  Gezer  (1  Chron.  xx,  4), 
instead  of  Gob  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18) ;  Abel  Maim,  Abel  on 
the  water  [Merom]  (2  Chron.  xvi,  4),  instead  of  Abel- 
beth-Maachah  (1  Kings  xv,  20).  So  also  the  omission 
of  geographical  names  which  had  become  unknown,  or 
had  ceased  to  be  of  interest,  as  Helam  (2  Sam.  x,  16, 
17),  omitted  in  1  Chron.  xix,  17 ;  so  also  Zair  (2  Kings 
viii,  21;  comp.  with  2  Chron.  xxi,  9).  See  particular- 
ly 2  Sam.  xxiv,  4-8,  compared  with  1  Chron.  xxi,  4. 
There  is  also  the  endeavor  to  substitute  more  definite 
expressions  for  such  as  were  indefinite,  and  so  pos- 
sibly ambiguous  (as  2  Chron.  xxxviii,  8 ;  comp.  with 
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2  Kings  zvi,  3 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  24,  with  2  Kings  xxii, 
16). 

Other  lists  occnr  in  Chron.,  which  are  given  with 
considerable  extension  or  in  a  different  connection  in 
the  earlier  books,  e.  g.  the  ancestors  of  David,  1  Chron. 
ii,  10-12 ;  comp.  Ruth  iv,  19-22.  Still  other  lists  are 
peculiar  to  the  Chronicles,  as  iL  18-53 ;  iii,  16-24 ;  iv, 
2-23,  84-43;  v,  1-26,  83-36;  vi,  l-W.  These  latter 
genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  some  regis- 
ter, in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies  of  the 
tribes  and  fiimilies  drawn  np  at  different  times.  This 
appears  from  the  very  different  ages  at  which  differ- 
ent genealogies  terminate,  indicating  of  coarse  the 
particular  reign  when  each  was  drawn  up.  Thus,  e. 
g.  the  line  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chron.  vi,  1-16)  must 
have  been  drawn  up  during  the  Captivity;  that  in 
50-53,  in  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon ;  those  of 
Heman  and  Asaph,  in  the  same  chapter,  in  the  time 
of  David ;  that  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron. 
iii,  19-24)  as  late  at  least  as  the  close  of  the  canon, 
and  so  on. 

The  same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other  ma- 
terials embodied  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  is  also  ap- 
parent. Thus  the  information  in  1  Cliron.  i,  concern- 
ing the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign  of  Saul,  was 
obviously  compiled  from  very  ancient  sources.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Gittites,  1  Chron.  vii,  21 ; 
viil,  13 ;  and  of  the  account  of  the  sons  of  Shela,  and 
their  dominion  in  Moab,  1  Chron.  It,  21, 22.  The  mil- 
itary census  of  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Benjamin,  and 
Asher,  in  1  Chron.  vii,  evidently  formed  part  of  the  re- 
turns made  to  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9).  The  curious 
details  concerning  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  in  1 
Chron.  v,  must  have  been  drawn  from  contemporaiy 
documents,  embodied  probably  in  the  genealogiod  rec- 
ords of  Jotham  and  Jeroboam,  while  other  records  used 
by  the  compiler  are  as  late  as  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  such  as  1  Chron.  ix,  2  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi, 
20  sq. ;  and  other?,  as  Ezra  ii  and  iv,  0-23,  are  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah.  Hence  it 
is  further  manifest  that  the  books  of  Chronicles  and 
Ezra,  though  put  into  their  present  form  by  one  hand, 
contain,  in  fact,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  many  dif- 
ferent writers,  which  were  extant  at  tke  time  the  com- 
pilation was  made.  For  the  full  account  of  the  reign 
of  David,  he  made  copious  extracts  from  the  books  of 
Samuel  the  seer,  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Gad  the 
seer  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29).  For  the  roign  of  Solomon 
he  copied  fh>m  "the  book  of  Nathan,"  from  **tbe 
prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,"  and  from  **  the  vis- 
ions of  Iddo  the  seer"  (2  Chron.  ix,  29).  Another 
work  of  Iddo  supplied  an  account  of  the  acts,  and  the 
ways,  and  sayings  of  king  Abijah  (xiii,  22) ;  while  yet 
another  book  of  Iddo  concerning  genealogies,  with  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  contained  the  acts  of 
king  Rehoboam  (xil,  15).  For  later  times  the  ''Book 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah"  is  repeatedly  cited 
(2  Chron.  xxv,  26 ;  xxvii,  7 ;  xxxii,  82 ;  xxxiii,  18, 
etc),  and  "  the  sayings  of  the  seerS^"  or  perhaps  of  Ho- 
zai  (xxxiii,  19);  and  for  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and 
Hezekiah  "the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah"  (xxvi, 
22 ;  xxxii,  32).  In  other  cases,  whero  no  reference  is 
nui4e  to  any  book  as  containing  fturther  information,  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  account  of  such  reign  is 
transcribed.  Besides  the  above-named  works,  thero 
Was  also  the  public  national  record,  called  "  book  of 

the  Chronicles"  (d'^tt^n  'ins'n  ^t!0\  mentioned  in 
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Neh.  xii,  23,  from  which  doubtless  the  present  books 
took  their  name,  and  from  which  the  genealogies  and 
other  matters  in  them  were  probably  derived,  and 
which  are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  David,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  24.  These  "  Chroni- 
cles of  David"  O*^!"?  M^sb  D'^Cjr?  "^^S^)  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  those  (the  T^l"!  *'t??'?)  ahove  refer- 
red to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad.    From 


this  time  the  affairs  of  each  king's  reign  were  regular- 
ly recorded  in  a  book  called  at  first  "the  book  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon"  (rtbip  '^'nan  ^t'0, 1  Kings  xi,  41), 
by  the  name  of  the  king,  as  before  of  David,  but  after- 
wards in  both  kingdoms  by  the  general  name  of  chron- 
icles, as  in  the  constantly-recurring  formula,  "Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  (&*^'na'n)  of  Rehoboam,  Abijam, 
etc. ;  Jeroboam,  Nadab,  etc.,  are  they  not  written  in 
the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah"  or 
"of  Israel"  (1  Kings  xiv,  28;  xv,  7,  etc.)?  This 
continues  to  the  end  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  as  appears 
from  2  Kings  xxiv,  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  8.  It  was 
doubtless  from  this  common  souree  that  the  passages 
in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical  with  the 
books  of  Chronicles  were  derived.  All  these  several 
works  have  perished,  but  the  most  important  matters 
in  them  have  been  providentially  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Chronicles. 

VII.  Ditcrtpaneiet  amd  Contradictions. — ^The  credi- 
bility of  the  books  of  Chronicles  has  been  greatly  con- 
tested by  rationalistic  writers,  but  by  none  with  more 
tenacity  than  De  Wette,  first  in  his  Beitrdge  xur  £in- 
leitung  (Halle,  1806,  i,  1-132),  and  subsequently  in  the 
successive  editions  of  his  Einkitung^  where  he  has 
brought  together  every  sort  of  difficulty  and  alleged 
contradiction,  many  of  which  rest  only  on  assump- 
tions which  would  not  be  tolerated  if  applied  to  any 
other  than  a  Biblical  writer.  It  indeed  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  many  difficulties  do  exist  in  this  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  not  a  few  apparent  contradictions  be- 
tween its  statements  and  those  of  the  other  historical 
books,  particularly  as  regards  proper  names  and  num- 
bers ;  but  these,  even  if  they  cannot  be  satisfactori- 
ly explained,  scarcely  warrant  calling  in  question  the 
sincerity  or  the  credibility  of  the  writer.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  is  objected  that  1  Chron.  ii,  6  is  a  folse 
combination  of  1  Kings  v,  11  [iv,  31] ;  but  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names 
in  different  families  and  tribes,  and  at  different  peri- 
ods; and  although  Hftvemick  unnecessarily  a<hnits 
that  some  of  the  names  in  the  two  passages  are  identi- 
cal, it  would  certainly  indicate  rare  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  to  bring  together 
times  and  persons  so  far  apart  from  one  another. 
Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  of  the  family  of  Merari  (1  Chron. 
vi,  29  [44]),  was  one  of  David's  masters  of  song  (1 
Chron.  XV,  17),  and  the  author  of  Psa.  Ixxxlx.  He- 
man,  also  an  Ezrahite,  and  author  of  Psa.  Ixxxviii, 
was  a  leader  of  David's  sacred  choir  (1  Chron.  xv,  17), 
and  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  persons,  as  it  would 
appear,  so  well  known  to  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles, 
should  so  inconsiderately  be  reckoned  among  the  pos- 
terity of  Judah,  and  assigned  to  a  time  so  long  ante- 
cedent to  that  of  David.     See  Heman. 

There  are,  however,  real  difficulties,  particularly  in 
the  genealogical  tables,  and  also  in  various  numerical 
statements,  and  these,  it  may  be  supposed,  arose  in  a 
great  measure  from  corruption  of  the  text ;  for  it  is  in 
such  cases  that  there  is  the  greatest  facility  for  the 
rise  and  the  perpetuation  of  false  readings,  the  context 
affording  little  aid  for  their  detection,  or  rectification 
if  detected.  The  text  of  the  Chronicles  furnishes 
many  instances  of  such  corruptions,  although  in  sev- 
eral cases,  where  it  differs  from  the  corresponding  pas- 
sages in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  it  is  just 
as  possible  that  it  shows  the  true  reading.  A  remark- 
able case  is  1  Chron.  vi,  13  [28],  "And  the  sons  of 
Samuel,  the  first-bom  Tashni  and  Abiah,"  comp.  with 
1  Sam.  ^nii,  2,  "Now  the  name  of  his  first-bom  was 
Joel,  and  the  name  of  his  second  Abiah."  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  this  contradiction  has  arisen.  The  name 
Joel  had  fallen  out  of  1  Chron.  vi,  13,  and  some  tran- 
scriber, seeing  the  necessity  for  some  name  after  "  the 
first-bom,"  transformed  ^3^*n;)  (ve-hash^hent),  "and 
the  second,"  into  a  proper  name,yashni.  The  mis- 
take is  as  old  as  the  Sept. — 6  vpwroroKoc  ^avt  Kai 
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'Apia.  The  Sjruic  and  Arabic  read  as  in  Samuel 
(Jour.  ofSae.  Lit.  April,  1852,  p.  198). 

(1.)  Passages  where  the  leadings  in  Chronicles  are 
obvloasly  corrapt;  sometimes  the  work  itself  showing 
the  erroneouaness  of  the  reading,  e.  g.  2  Chron.  iii,  16 ; 
iv,  5,  compared  with  1  Kings  yii,  15, 26,  etc 

(2.)  Passages  where  the  correct  reading  is  tliat  of 
the  Chronicles.  The  father  of  Amasa  is  designated  in 
1  Chron.  ii,  17,  "  Jether,  the  I$hmadiUi"  in  2  Sam. 
xvii,  25,  **  Ithra,  an  Israelite.**  Examples  of  numer- 
ical statements :  1  Chron.  xyiii,  4,  compared  with  2 
Sam.  viii,  4 ;  1  Chron.  xix,  18,  comp.  with  2  Sam.  x, 
18 ;  1  Chron.  xxi,  12,  with  2  Sam.  xxiv,  18 ;  2  Chron. 
ili,  15,  and  1  Kings  vii,  16,  with  2  Kings  xxy,  17,  where 
the  height  of  the  **  chapiters*'  on  the  brazen  pillarsr  as 
given  in  the  first  two  passages,  is  confirmed  by  Jer. 
Iii,  22 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  25,  compared  with  1  Kings  iv,  26 ; 
1  Chron.  xi,  11,  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8;  2 
•Ctiron.  xxvi,  1,  8, 8,  etc.  comp.  with  2  Kings  xv,  1, 6, 
etc. 

(3.)  Passages  where  the  correct  reading  is  doubt- 
fnl :  2  Chron.  ii,  2, 17  [18],  comp.  With  1  Kings  v,  30 
[16] ;  2  Chron.  viii,  10,  comp.  with  1  Kings  ix,  23;  2 
Chron.  viii,  18,  comp.  with  1  Kings  ix,  28,  etc.  (On 
the  numerical  discrepancies,  see  Reinke,  Beitrdffe  eur 
Erld&nmg  dee  alt.  Teetamentetf  I,  i.)  See  Number. 
In  Movers,  Kennicott,  and  Gramberg,  others  may  be 
found  which  are  injudiciously  brought  forward  as  truly 
at  variance;  yet  2  Chron.  viii,  18,  compared  with  1 
Kings  ix,  28 ;  1  Chron.  xxi,  5,  comp.  with  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  9,  where  the  numbers  of  Jndah  are  difi'erent, 
and  other  places  that  might  be  quoted,  present  contra- 
dictions which  evince  that  the  text  is  corrupt.  It  is 
well  known,  although  the  cause  has  not  folly  hitherto 
been  ascertained,  that  the  text  of  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles  ia  in  a  worse  condition  than  that 
of  the  other  inspired  writings.  Jerome  (Prof,  ad 
Paral.^  speaks  of  the  Greek  text  of  Chron.  as  being 
hopelessly  confused  in  his  days,  and  assigns  this  as  a 
reason  why  he  made  a  new  translation  from  the  He- 
brew. Many  of  the  names  and  words  that  are  differ- 
ently written  should  be  referred  to  this  head.  Some 
omissions  and  some  interpolations  also  belong  to  it. 
Bat  the  principal  contradictions  relate  to  numbers. 
These  seem  to  have  been  expressed  in  various  ways ; 
and  copyists,  having  different  methods  of  marking 
them,  wero  naturally  exposed  to  errors.  Sometimes 
numbers  wero  designated  by  letters,  occasionally  b}' 
ciphers^  and  again  they  were  marked  by  voords.  See 
Abbreviation. 

(4.)  Paasages  erroneously  regarded  as  contradicto- 
ry :  Between  2  Chron.  xxvili,  20,  and  2  Kings  xvi,  7- 
9,  there  is  no  contradiction,  as  they  relate  to  different 
stages  of  the  war ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mer- 
cenary Tiglath-pileser  from  an  ally  became  an  oppo- 
nent; a  foct  even  intimated  in  2  Kings  xvi,  18,  by 
Abac's  removal  of  a  gallery,  which  might  afford  ac- 
cess to  an  enemy.  Between  1  Chron.  xi,  28,  "An 
£g}'ptian,  a  man  of  great  stature^  five  cubits  high,  and 
in  the  Egyptian's  hand  was  a  spear  like  a  weaver's 
l»eam,"  and  2  Sam.  xxiii,  21,  "An  Egyptian,  a  goodly 
man,  and  the' Egyptian  had  a  spear  in  his  hand,'*  there 
is  no  contradiction ;  the  one  passage  being  more  spe- 
cific, but  stUl  in  accordance  with  and  its  purport  im- 
plied in  the  other.  The  Egyptian's  noticeable  appear- 
ance was  his  stature,  with  which  also  his  spear  corre- 
sponded. 2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8-7,  places  the  reformation 
under  Josiah  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  while  2 
Kings  xxii,  3,  assigns  to  it  the  eighteenth ;  the  former 
referring  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  work,  while  the 
other  passage  points  to  some  great  progress  in  it,  the 
rooting  out  of  idolatry,  as  is  required  by  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
19.  Kany  other  passages,  which  are  usually  adduced 
under  this  head,  do  not  belong  to  it :  e.  g.  2  Chron.  ix, 
25,  compared  with  1  Kings  iv,  26 ;  2  Chron.  xxii,  2, 
with  2  Kings  viii,  26 ;  1  Chron.  xxi,  1,  with  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  1;  1  Chron.  xxi,  5,  with  2  Sam.  xxiv,  9;   1 


Chron.  xxi,  25,  with  2  Sam.  xxiv,  24 ;  2  Chron.  xill, 
2,  with  1  Kings  xv,  10 ;  on  the  true  mode  of  harmoni- 
zing which  we  refer  to  Davidson's  Sacred  ffermeneutics^ 
p.  544-554,  where  they  are  resolved.  A  large  class 
of  the  discrepancies  Ui  question,  affecting  the  ages  and 
reigns  of  the  kings,  is  due  simply  to  the  mode  of  reck- 
oning either  (a)  according  to  the  civil  as  distinct  from 
the  sacred  year,  or  (b)  according  to  dates  of  associa- 
tion Mrith  the  respective  fathers  on  the  throne  {Meth. 
Quart.  Rev.y  Oct.  1856,  p.  619  sq.,  where  all  these  are 
reconciled).     See  Chromolooy. 

Many  less  important  deviations  are  here  passed  over, 
as  being  referrible  to  the  arbitrary  choice  of  the  com- 
piler, such  as  omissions,  additions,  difference  of  order, 
change  of  style,  etc.  Most  or  all  of  the  real  dii&cultlep, 
with  respect  to  facts,  will  be  examined  under  the  several 
articles  to  which  they  relate.  Many  of  the  obscurities, 
and  not  a  few  discrepancies,  are  apparently  insoluble, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  original  data,  which  alone  could 
serve  to  explain  them.  These  are  more  numerous  and 
formidable,  perhaps,  in  the  Chronicles  than  in  any  oth- 
er book  of  Scripture ;  yet  the  discrepancies,  even  were 
there  no  satisfactory  solution,  cannot  greatly  affect 
the  character  of  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles ;  for  the 
probability  as  regards  correctness  will  be  found  on  the 
part  of  the  later  writer,  who,  having  the  earlier  works 
before  him,  would  not  unnecessarily,  in  matters  of  fact 
and  plain  numerical  statements,  where  differences  and 
contradictions  were  so  easily  discernible,  vary  Arom 
the  earlier  accounts  fiivored  by  the  authority  arising 
from  age  and  prior  acceptance.  There  can  be  no  ques»- 
tion,  moreover,  that  many  of  the  discrepancies  are  ow- 
ing to  the  fault  of  copyists,  while  in  some  they  are  the 
result  of  the  different  views  and  designs  of  the  respect- 
ive writers,  or  the  brevity  of  their  statements.  In 
proof,  however,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Chronicles,  the 
following  particulars  are  worthy  of  consideration : 

a.  The  writer  is  exceedingly  definite  in  his  state- 
ments. Thus  the  time  when  it  occurred  to  David  to 
build  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  is  indicated  (2  Sam.  vii, 
1),  "  It  came  to  pass  token  C^S)  the  king  sat  in  his 
house,"  etc.,  but  more  definitely  stated  in  1  Chron. 
xvii,  1  01I3KS),  "  at  soon  as  he  sat,"  etc.  (see  Heng- 
stenberg,  Christol.  i,  144,  Berlin,  1854) ;  while  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words,  '*  and  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest 
round  about  from  all  hia  enemies,"  removes  the  chron- 
ological difficulty  in  that  statement  Of  his  accuracy, 
again,  in  the  genealogical  notices,  the  following  ex- 
ample may  suffice.  In  1  Chron.  ii,  16,  mention  is 
made  of  two  sisters  of  David,  Abigail  and  Zcruioh,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  Joab,  Abisbai,  and 
Asahel,  who  are  never  designated  after  their  father, 
but  always  after  their  more  illustrious  mother  (2  Sam. 
ii,  18 ;  xxi,  17,  etc.).  Amasa  is  referred  to  as  a  blood 
relation  of  David  (2  Sam.  xix,  14);  according  to  2 
Sam.  xvii,  25,  Amasa  was  a  son  of  Abigail,  and  she 
sister  of  Zeruiah,  the  mother  of  Joab;  but  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nahash,  not  positively  of  Jesse,  and  thus  per- 
haps only  the  half-sister  of  David.  Sec  Nahash. 
Therefore  it  is  that,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesse  (1  Chron. 
ii,  13-17),  she  is  not  styled  his  daughter,  but  only  re- 
ferred to  as  the  sister  of  David ;  a  distinction  which 
does  not  at  first  sight  strike  the  reader,  and  the  foree 
of  which  could  not  indeed  be  learned  without  the  in- 
formation furnished  in  the  book  of  Samuel.  So  also 
2  Chron.  vii,  7-10  explains  the  abbreviated  statement 
(1  Kings  viii,  65),  and  the  otherwise  contradictory  ex- 
pression "the  eighth  day,*'  verse  66— a  proof  how 
many  of  the  discrepancies  arise  simply  from  the  brev* 
ity  of  the  statement. 

h.  The  scnipulous  exactness  with  which  the  writer 
excerpts  from  the  original  documents  is  vouched  for 
by  the  fact  of  his  sometimes  retaining  the  very  words, 
although  involving  expressions  no  longer  applicable 
to  his  own  time — a  practice  which,  strange  to  say,  has 
ftimished  ground  to  assail  his  accuracy.     Thus  the 
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Simeonites  are  said  to  possess  the  seats  of  the  Amal- 
ekites  in  Mount  Seir,  dwelling  there  **  unto  this  day" 
(1  Chron.  iv,  42,  43),  although,  long  prior  to  the  com- 
position of  the  histor}',  they  had  been  removed  from  all 
their  possessions.  So  also,  in  the  account  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  ark  to  Solomon^s  Temple,  it  is  added, 
**  and  there  it  is  unto  this  day*'  (2  Chron.  v,  9). 

c.  But  of  more  importance  is  the  indirect  confirma- 
tion given  to  several  statements  in  the  Chronicles  by 
other  passages  of  Scripture.  Thus  Hezekiah*s  prepa- 
rations in  fortifying  Jerusalem  when  threatened  by 
Sennacherib — his  stopping  the  fountains  and  "the 
brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land"  (2 
Chron.  xxxii,  1-6),  are  fully  confirmed  by  Isa.  xxii, 
8-11.  Again,  Psalm  xlviii,  13,  etc.,  probably  refers 
to  the  victory  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx).  A  fur- 
ther reference  to  this  victory  of  Jehoshaphat  is  found 
in  Joel  iv  [iii] ;  the  prophetic  vision  resting  on  this 
history,  which  is  thus  tiie  foundation  of  the  divine 
judgment  on  the  enemies  of  the  theocracy.  (See 
H&vemick,  EinleUunfff  II,  i,  216.)  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  invaded  Judah, 
plundered  the  royal  palace,  and  carried  away  the 
king's  sons  and  wives  (2  Chron.  xxi,  IG,  17).  To  this 
incident  the  prophet  Joel  refers  (ch.  iv  [iii],  6,  6), 
where  the  Philistines  are  threatened  for  their  plunder- 
ing of  the  Lord's  property  and  sale  of  the  Israelitish 
captives ;  the  same  also  in  Amos  i,  6.  The  Philistines 
again,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  invaded  the  south  of  Ju- 
dah, and  took  several  important  cities  (2  Chron.  xxviii, 
18).  With  this  agrees  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  xiv,  28- 
82,  which  again  finds  its  fulfilment  in  2  Kings  xviii,  8. 

It  is  important  also  to  notice  how  the  Chronicles 
form  a  commentary  on  various  passages  of  the  other 
books,  and  evince  the  accuracy  of  such  statements  as 
at  first  sight  seem  to  contain  discrepancies.  Thus,  in 
2  Sam.  vii,  5,  no  reason  is  assigned  why  David  should 
not  build  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  and  in  1  Kings  v,  17 
[8],  in  the  message  of  Solomon  to  Hiram,  an  external 
reason  only  is  assigned,  as  the  heathen  prince  could 
not  comprehend  the  deeper  one.  This,  however,  is 
given  in  David's  communication  first  to  Solomon  (1 
Chron.  xxii,  8),  and  afterwards  to  Israel  in  assembly 
(1  Chron.  xxviii,  8).  The  addition,  *'But  I  have 
chosen  Jerusalem,  tluit  my  name  might  be  there"  (2 
Chron.  vi,  6,  comp.  with  1  Kings  vili,  16),  is  exceed- 
ingly important :  the  choice  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  cen- 
tre of  the  theocracy,  was  dependent  on  the  choice  of 
David  to  be  ruler  over  Israel — the  one  was  included 
in  the  other  (2  Sam.  vii).  The  truthfulness  of  the  his- 
tory may  be  said  to  be  even  attested  by  the  names  of 
the  exiles  born  shortly  before  the  restoration,  from 
their  so  naturally  reflecting  the  hopes  which  about 
that  time  must  have  been  strongly  entertained.  Thus 
1  Chron.  iii,  19,  20 :  Hananiah  (Jehovah's  grace) ;  Ber- 
echiah  (JehovcA^s  hletsinff);  Hasadiah  {Jdumaha  mer- 
cy) ;  and  Jushabhesed  (rnercy's  return), — Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  8.  V. ;  Fairbaim,  s.  v. 

YIII.  Exegetieal  Helps. — The  principal  works  intro- 
ductory to  these  books  specially  are :  Dahler,  De  lib, 
ParaUpomenSn  auctoritate  (Argent.  1819, 8vo) ;  Gram- 
berg,  Die  ChronUs  na(^  ihrem  geschichil.  Charcikter  (Hal- 
le, 1823,  8vo)  ;  Movers,  Unters,  ub,  d.  Chromk  (Bonn, 
1884,  8vo);  Keil,  Versuch  Ob.  d.  Chronik  (Bert.  1838, 
8vo) ;  also  De  Wette,  IIist,-krit.  Unters.  ub.  d.  BOcher 
d.  Chronik, in  his  Beiir.  zur  Kritik  des  A.T.i,  1-162 ; 
and  against  this.  Hertz's  Vers.  t.  Vertheid.  d.  Chronik 
(Altona,  1822,  8vo).  Compare  the  Einleitungen  of  De 
Wette,  Eichhom,  Jahn,  Hfivemick,  Keil,  and  especial- 
ly Bleek  (1860) ;  also  Davidson  in  Home's  IntrodwA. 
(new  ed.  ii,  673-688) ;  finally,  the  remarks  by  Gese- 
nius,  Gesch,  d.  hebr,  Sprache  (Lpz.  1815).  See  Iktro- 
Ducnoif. 

Expi^ss  oonmmtaries  on  Chronicles  are  few  and 
defective;  in  the  following  list,  the  most  valuable 
are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  \*\  prefixed :  Jerome, 
QtuetHones  (in  his  Opp,  [/STpcinaJ,  iii,  789) ;  Theodoret, 


Quastiones  {Opp.  i,  pt.  1) ;  Procopins,  Scholia  (in  Opp, 
viii,  1);  Maurus,  Commmtont  (C^.) ;  RashiandKim- 
chi's  Commentaries  (in  Buxtorfii  BibUa  Hebr.  iv); 
Sarcer,  Commentarius  (Basil,  1560, 4to) ;  Strigel,  Com- 
mentarius  (Lips.  1583,  1591,  fol.) ;  *Lavater,  Commen- 
tarius (Zttr.  1573;  Heidelberg,  1599,  fol.);  Leonhart, 
fftfponmemata  (Erf.  1608,  1614,  8vo) ;  Serrarius,  Com- 
mentatia  (Mogunt.  1609-10,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Sanctius, 
Commentarii  (Antw.  1624;  Lyons,  1625,  fol.);  Bon- 
fr&re,  Commentarius  (Tomaci,  1643,  2  vols,  fol.);  Jack- 
son, Annotationes  (Cambr.  1646,  2  vols.  4to);  Beck, 
Paraphratis  Chaldinca  cum  notis  (Aug.  Yind.  1680, 
4to) ;  Wilkins,  Rabbi  Joseph!  Paraphr.  Chald.  (Can- 
Ub.  1717 ;  Amsterd.  1725,  4to) ;  Com.  a  Lapide,  Lib, 
Paralip,  {in  his  Commentaria) ;  Michaelis  and  Ram- 
bach,  in  the  Annotationes  in  Hagiogr,  iii,  245  (HaL 
1720) ;  ♦Horsley,  Notes  (in  the  Bxbl.  Crit.  i) ;  Jeitteles, 
Bsia'npi  (Vienna,  1885,  8vo);  Weipse,  fisianpl  (Prague, 
1830^  8vo);  Konigsfeldt,  Atmotationes  (Havn.  1889, 
8vo) ;  ^Bertheau,  Z>^  Bucher  der  Chronik  erklart  (Lpz. 
1854,  8vo,  being  Lief.  15  of  the  Exeg,  I/andb. ;  also' in 
English,  Edinburgh,  1857,  8vo);  Rahmer,  Commentar 
(Thorn,  1866,  8vo,  vol.  i).     See  Comxentaby. 

Chronology,  tho  science  which  measures  time  by 
the  succession  of  events  that  occur  in  the  heavens  or 
on  the  earth.  Accordingly,  chronology  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  kinds,  theoretical  or  technical,  and 
practical  or  applied ;  in  other  words,  into  mathemati- 
cal and  historical,  Tho  former  is,  of  course,  the  most 
trustworthy,  as  being  the  result  of  fixed  laws ;  while 
the  latter  is,  to  a  great  degree,  contingent  and  irreg- 
ular. In  this  article  we  have  to  do  only  with  Bibli- 
cal dates  and  the  method  of  their  determination.  See 
Astronomy. 

I.  Elements. — The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  in 
chronology  rested  altogether  on  appearances;  not  a 
trace  of  anything  like  a  scientific  view  is  to  be  found 
in  their  literature.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
recognise  none  of  the  great  leras  which  other  nations 
have  employed.  Nor  is  it  until  the  first  book  of  the 
Maccabees  that  any  such  guide  is  found.  Instead  of 
these,  the  Hebrew  writers  usually  employ  more  limited 
and  local  or  national  epochs.  (See  below.)  Genealog- 
ical tables,  indeed,  are  not  wanting,  but  they  are  of  lit- 
tle service  for  the  general  purposes  of  chronology.  (See 
below.)  Formerly  great  exactness  was  hoped  for  in 
the  determination  of  Hebrew  chronology.  Althongh 
the  materials  were  often  not  definite  enough  to  fix  a 
date  within  a  few  years,  it  was  nevertheless  expected 
that  the  very  day  could  be  ascertained.  Hence  arose 
unsoundness  and  varie^'  of  results,  and  ultimately  a 
general  feeling  of  distrast.  At  present  critics  are  rath- 
er prone  to  run  into  this  latter  extreme.  The  truth, 
as  might  be  expected,  lies  between  these  two  extreme 
judgments.  The  character  of  the  records  whence  wo 
draw  our  information  forbids  us  to  hope  fbr  a  perfect 
83'stem.  The  Bible  does  not  give  a  complete  history 
of  the  times  to  which  it  refers ;  in  its  historical  porw 
tions  it  deals  >rith  special  and  detached  periods.  The 
chronological  information  is,  therefore,  not  absolutely 
continuous,  although  often,  with  the  evident  purpose 
of  forming  a  kind  of  connection  between  these  diflTer- 
ent  portions,  it  has  a  more  continuous  character  than 
might  have  been  expected.  It  is  rather  historical 
than  strictly  chronological  in  its  character,  and  thus 
the  technical  part  of  the  subject  depends,  so  far  as  the 
Bible  is  concerned,  almost  wholly  upon  inference.  See 
History. 

In  one  particular,  however,  great  care  has  usuallv 
been  exercised  in  the  Hebrew  records,  namely,  tlio 
prevention  of  error  by  the  neglect  or  accumulation  of 
fractional  parts  of  a  year  in  the  continuouB  series  of 
generations,  dynasties,  or  reigns.  This  has  been  sys- 
tematically done  (as  in  most  other  ancient  chronolo- 
gies) by  adding  these  into  the  beginning  of  each  suc- 
cessive number,  1.  e.  by  reckoning,  in  all  cases,  from  a 
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fixed  point  in  the  calendar,  so  that  the  yean  are  al- 
ways to  be  accounted  **  full"  unless  specified  as  cur- 
rent. Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  brief  and 
sometimes  double  lines  of  nnis,  beginning  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year,  confusion,  or  at  least  difiUculty, 
has  often  crept  into  the  statements,  which  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  rule  here  stated  is  not  observed 
with  absolute  uniformity.  All  this  is  especially  illus- 
trated in  the  parallel  lists  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel  (q.  v.). 

1.  Generations. — It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
genealogies  given  in  the  Bible  are  invariably  continu- 
ous. When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  them 
closely,  we  find  that  many  are  broken,  without  being 
in  consequence  technically  defective  as  Hebrew  geneal- 
ogies. A  notable  instance  is  that  of  the  genealogy  of 
our  Saviour  given  by  Matthew,  where  Joram  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  Ozias,  as  if  his  son — ^Ahaziah,  Jo- 
asli,  and  Amaziah  being  omitted  (Matt,  i,  8).  That 
this  is  not  an  accidental  omission  of  a  copyist  is  evi- 
dent from  the  specification  of  the  number  of  genera- 
tions from.  Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to  the  Bab- 
ylonish Captivity,  and  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity 
to  Christ,  in  each  case  fourteen  generations.  Proba- 
bly these  missing  names  were  purposely  left  out  to 
make  the  number  for  the  interval  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  intervals,  such  an  omission  being  obvious  and 
not  liable  to  cause  error.  In  Ezra's  genealogy  (Ezra 
yii,  1-5)  there  is  a  similar  omission,  which  in  so  famous 
a  line  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of 
a  copyist.  There  are  also  examples  of  a  man  being 
called  the  son  of  a  remote  ancestor,  as  '^Shebuel  the 
son  of  Gershon  [Gershom],  the  son  of  Moses"  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  24).  So,  in  historical  narratives,  Jehu  is  called 
''the  son  of  Nimshi"  (1  Kings  xix,  16;  2  Kings  ix, 
20;  2  Cliron.  xxii,  7),  as  well  as  **  the  son  of  Jehosha- 
phat  the  son  of  Nimshi"  (1  Kings  ix,  2,  14).  Laban 
is  called  "  the  son  of  Nahor"  (Gen.  xxix,  5),  for  grand- 
son (xxvili,  2,  5;  comp.  xxii,  20~23).  We  cannot, 
therefore,  venture  to  use  the  Hebrew  genealogical  lists 
to  compote  intervals  of  time  except  where  we  can 
prove  each  descent  to  be  immediate,  and  where  the 
length  of  each  generation  is  given.  See  Genealogy. 
Ideler  remarks  that  Moses  reckons  by  generations 
(^Hcmdbuehj  i,  506) ;  but  this  is  not  the  manner  of 
Herodotus,  who  assumes  an  average  of  three  genera- 
tions to  a  century  (ii,  142).  There  is  no  use  of  a  gen- 
eration as  a  division  of  time  in  the  Pentateuch,  unless, 
with  some,  we  suppose  that  "1^^,  a  "generation,*'  in 
Gen.  XT,  16,  is  so  used;  those,  however,  who  hold 
this  opinion  make  it  an  interval  of  a  hundred  years, 
since  it  would,  if  a  period  of  time,  seem  to  be  the  fourth 
part  of  the  400  years  of  verse  13 ;  most  probably,  how- 
ever, the  meaning  is  that  some  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion should  come  forth  from  Egypt.  See  Genera- 
tion. 

2.  Divisions  of  Time.  See  Time.  (1.)  /Tottr.— The 
hour  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  Daniel  (iii,  6, 15 ; 
iv,  16, 80  [Engl.  19,  88 ;  v,  5]),  but  in  no  one  of  these 
cases  is  a  definite  period  of  time  clearly  intended  by 
the  Chald.  term  (^50,  ^^^^t  ^^^^)  employed. 
The  Egyptians  divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours 
like  ourselves  from  at  least  B.C.  cir.  1200  (Lepsius, 
Chrono^ogie  der  jEff.  i,  180).  It  b  therefore  not  im- 
probable that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with  the 
hour  from  an  early  period.  The  "  sun-dial  of  Ahaz," 
whatever  instrument,  fixed  or  movable,  it  may  liave 
been,  implies  a  division  of  the  kind.  See  Dial.  In 
the  N.  T.  we  find  tiie  same  system  as  the  modem,  the 
hours  being  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the  Jew- 
ish night  and  day.     See  Hour. 

(2.)  /)ay.— For  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find  in 
one  place  (Dan.  viii,  14)  the  term  ^\^^  ^^r,  *'  even- 
ing-morning,'' Sept.  wyfiiifupov  (also  in  2  Cor.  xi,  25, 
A.  V.  **  a  night  and  a  day").  Whatever  may  be  the 
proper  meaning  of  this  Hebrew  term,  it  cannot  be 


doubted  here  to  signify  "  nights  and  days."  The  com* 
mon  word  for  day  as  distinguished  from  night  is  also 
used  for  the  civil  day,  or  eUe  both  day  and  night  are 
mentioned  to  avoid  vagueness,  as  in  the  case  of  Jo- 
nah's '*  three  days  and  three  nights"  (Jon.  ii,  1  [A.  V. 
1,  17] ;  comp.  Matt,  xii,  40).  The  civil  day  was  di- 
vided  into  night  and  natural  day,  tiie  periods  of  datk- 
ness  and  light  (Gen.  i,  5).  It  commenced  with  night, 
which  stands  first  in  the  special  term  given  above. 
The  night,  b^p,  and  therefore  the  civil  day,  is  general- 
ly held  to  have  begun  at  snnsM.  Ideler,  however, 
while  admitting  that  this  point  of  time  was  that  of  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  among  all  other  na- 
tions known  to  us  which  followed  a  lunar  reckoning, 
objects  to  the  opinion  that  tliis  was  the  case  with  the 
Jews.  He  argues  in  favor  of  the  beginning  of  deep 
night,  reasoning  tliat,  for  instance,  in  the  ordaining  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th  of  the  7th  month, 
it  is  said^Mn  the  ninth  [day]  of  the  month  at  even, 
from  even  unto  even,  shall  ye  celebrate  (literally,  rest) 
your  Sabbath"  (Lev.  xxiii,  82) ;  where,  if  the  civil  day 
began  at  sunset,  it  would  have  been  said  that  they 
should  commence  the  observance  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  day,  or  merely  on  the  10th  day,  supposing  the 

word  '^  evening"  (^1?^)  to  mean  the  later  part  of  our 
afternoon.  He  cites,  as  probably  supporting  this  view, 
the  expression  d^fi*^^!!  "1*^3,  "  between  the  two  even- 
ings" used  of  the  time  of  offering  the  paasover  and  the 
daily  evening  sacrifice  (Exod.  xii,  6;  Num.  ix,  8; 
XX viii,  4) ;  for  the  Pharisees,  whom  the  present  Jews 
follow,  took  it  to  be  the  time  between  the  9th  and  11th 
hours  of  the  day,  or  our  8  and  5  P.M.,  although  the 
Samaritans  and  Karaites  supposed  it  to  be  the  time 
between  sunset  and  full  darkness,  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  the  plirase  ^^^^1  K133,  "when  the  sun  b 
settin^r,"  used  in  a  parallel  passage  (Deut.  xvi,  6)  (see 
Handbuchf  i,  482-484).  These  passages  and  expres- 
sions may,  however,  he  not  unreasonably  held  to  sup- 
port the  common  opinion  that  the  civil  day  began  at 
sunset.  The  term  "  between  the  two  evenings"  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated  n 
long  period ;  a  special  short  period,  though  scarcely  a 
point,  the  time  of  sunset,  Is  shown  to  correspond  to  it. 
This  is  a  natural  division  between  the  late  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  is  low,  and  the  evening,  when  his  light 
has  not  wholly  disappeared  —  the  two  evenings  into 
which  the  natural  evening  would  be  cut  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  day,  if  it  began  at  sunset. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  command  that  the  observ- 
ance of  so  solemn  a  day  as  that  of  Atonement  should 
commence  a  little  before  the  true  beginning  of  the 
civil  day,  that  due  preparation  might  be  made  for  the 
sacrifices.  In  Judasa,  where  the  duration  of  twilight 
is  very  short  at  all  times,  the  most  natural  division 
would  be  at  sunset.  The  natural  "  day"  (Dl*^)  proba^ 
bly  was  held  to  commence  at  sunrise,  morning-twi- 
light being  included  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  as  well  as  the  later  division ;  some, 
however,  made  the  morning-watch  part  of  the  day. 
See  Day  ;  Night.  Four  natural  periods,  smaller  than 
the  civil  day,  are  mentioned.  These  are  ^1?$,  even- 
ing, and  ^l^is,  morning,  of  which  there  is  frequent 
mention,  and  the  less  usual  CJ^^^J-ft  "the  two  lights," 
as  though  "double  light,"  noon,  and  H^^tn  nisPI,  or 
— *^xn,  '*  half  the  night,"  midnight.  No  one  of  these 
with  a  people  not  given  to  astronomy  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  point  of  time,  but  all  to  designate  periods,  even- 
ing and  morning  being,  however,  much  longer  than 
noon  and  midnight.  The  night  was  divided  into 
watches  (ni'iTSOX).  In  the  O.  T.  but  two  are  ex- 
pressly  mentioned,  and  we  have  to  infer  the  existence 
of  a  third,  the  first  watch  of  the  night.  (In  Lam.  ii, 
19,  ri'lTa^rX  'rx'l  of  course  refers  to,  without  abso- 
lutely  designating,  the  first  watch.)   The  middle  watch 
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(njIS^^nn  n"na;SXn)  occurs  in  Judg.  vU,  19,  where 
the  connection  of  watches  with  military  affairs  is  evi- 
dent :  "  And  Gideon  and  the  hundred  men  that  [were] 
with  him  went  down  unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp 
at  the  beginning  of  the  middle  watch ;  [and]  they 
had  but  set  the  watchmen  Q*^'1?ai2?il.*'  The  morning- 
watch  OpSlf?  fi^iatOK)  is  mentioned  in  Exod.  adv, 
24,  and  1  Sam.  zi,  11 ;  in  the  former  case,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  in  the  latter,  in 
that  of  Saul's  surprise  of  the  Ammonites  when  he  re- 
lieved Jabesh-gilead.  Some  Babbins  hold  that  there 
were  four  watches  (Ideler,  Hcatdbuch^  i,  486).  In  the 
N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  mentioned,  which  were 
probably  adopted  from  the  Romans  as  a  modification 
of  the  old  system.  All  four  occur  together  in  Mark 
xiii,  85 :  6i//e,  the  late  watch ;  fuaovvKTioVj  midnight ; 
aXiKrpo^wvia,  the  cock-crowing ;  and  trpwi,  the  early 
watch.     See  Watches  of  Niout. 

(3.)  Week  C$^'2Vj  a  hebdomad).— The  Hebrew  week 

was  a  period  of  seven  days,  ending  with  the  Sabbath; 
therefore  it  could  not  have  been  a  division  of  the 
month,  which  was  lunar,  without  intercalation.  But 
there  was  no  such  intercalation,  since  the  Sabbath  was 
to  be  every  seventh  day ;  its  name  is  used  for  week, 
and  weeks  are  counted  on  without  any  additional  day 
or  days.  The  mention  together  of  Sabbaths  and  new 
moons  proves  nothing  but  that  the  two  observances 
were  similar,  the  one  closing  the  week,  the  other  com- 
mencing the  month.  The  week,  whether  a  period  of 
seven  days,  or  a  quarter  of  the  month,  was  of  common 
use  in  antiqui^.  The  Egyptians,  however,  were  with- 
out it  (with  Dion  Cassius,  xxxvii,  19,  comp.  Lcpsius, 
ChronoL  d.  jEg.  i,  181, 183),  dividing  their  month  of  30 
days  into  decaides,  as  did  the  Athenians.  The  Hebrew 
week,  therefore,  cannot  have  been  adopted  from  Egypt; 
probably  both  it  and  the  Sabbath  were  used  and  ob- 
served by  the  patriarchs.     See  Week.  ;  Sabbath. 

(4.)  Mmith  (ny^^  tj'in,  d^^nj  rJ'Tn).— The  months 
by  which  the  time  is  measured  in  the  account  of  the 
flood  may  have  been  of  30  days  each,  possibly  form- 
ing a  year  of  860  days,  for  the  1st,  2d,  7tb,  and  10th 
months  are  mentioned  (Gen.  viii,  18;  vii,  11;  viii,  14, 
4, 5).  Ideler,  however,  contests  this,  arguing  that  as 
the  water  first  began  to  sink  after  150  days  (and  then 
had  been  15  cubits  above  all  high  mountains),  it  must 
have  sunk  for  some  days  ere  the  ark  could  have  rested 
on  Ararat,  so  that  the  second  date  must  be  more  than 
150  days  later  than  the  first  (Ilandbuch,  i,  69, 70,  478, 
479).  This  argument  depends  upon  the  meaning  of 
"  high  mountains,"  and  upon  the  height  of  those — 
"  the  mountains  of  Ararat"  (viii,  4),  on  which  the  ark 
rested,  questions  connected  with  that  of  the  universal- 
ity of  the  Flood.  See  Deluge.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  urged  that  the  exact  correspondence  of  the 
interval  to  five  months  of  30  days  each,  and  the  use  of 
a  year  of  860  days,  in  prophetic  passages  of  both  Tes- 
taments, are  of  no  slight  weight.  That  the  months 
from  the  giving  of  the  Law  until  the  time  of  the  Sec- 
ond Temple,  when  we  have  certain  knowledge  of  their 
character,  were  always  lunar,  appears  from  the  com- 
mand to  keep  new-moons,  and  from  the  unlikelihdbd 
of  a  change  in  the  calendar.  These  lunar  months  have 
been  supposed  to  have  been  always  alternately  of  29 
and  80  days.  Their  average  length  would  of  course 
be  a  lunation,  or  a  little  (44^)  above  29^  days,  and 
therefore  they  would  in  general  be  alternately  of  29 
and  80  days ;  but  it  is  possible  that  occasionally  months 
might  occur  of  28  and  31  days,  if,  as  is  highly  proba- 
ble, the  commencement  of  each  was  strictlv  deter- 
mined  by  observation ;  that  observation  was  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  Babyloni- 
an Talmud  of  the  practice  of  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  when,  however,  a  month  was  not  allowed  to 
be  less  than  29,  or  more  than  30  days  in  length.  The 
first  day  of  the  month  is  called  IS^'lh,  "new  moon;" 


Sept.  vtoftriviaf  from  the  root  tJ^n,  to  he  new;  and 
in  speaking  of  the  first  day  of  a  month  this  word  was 
sometimes  used  with  the  addition  of  a  number  for 
the  whole  expression, "  in  such  a  month,  on  the  first 
day,"  as  mn  0*1^3  ....  *'D''btSn  t5nn2,"On  the 
third  new-moon  ....  on  that  day"  (Exod.  xix,  1) ; 
hence  the  word  came  to  signify  month,  though  then  it 
was  sometimes  qualified  (0*^9^  ^t^^^)-  The  new-moon 
was  kept  as  a  sacred  festival  (q.  v.).  In  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua,  Judges  and  Buth,  we  find  but  one 
month  mentioned  by  a  special  name,  the  rest  being 
called  according  to  their  order.  The  month  with  a 
special  name  is  the  first,  which  is  called  ^'^^IKSl  tilh 
(Sept  firjv  Twv  i/£(uv),  "the  month  of  ears  of  com,"  or 
"  Abib,"  that  is,  the  month  in  which  the  ears  of  com 
became  full  or  ripe,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  which,  the 
second  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  ripe  ears, 
a^^SK,  were  to  be  offered  (Lev.  ii,  14 ;  comp.  xxiii,  10, 
11, 14).  This  undoubted  derivation  shows  how  erro- 
neous is  the  idea  that  Abib  comes  fh)m  the  Egyptian 
Epiphi.  In  1  Kings  three  other  names  of  months  oc- 
cur, Z\f^  IT,  or  I'^t,  the  second;  Ethanim,  d''3r.*'N,  the 
seventh ;  and  Bui,  >4Sl,  the  eighth.  These  names  ap- 
pear,  like  that  of  Abib,  to  be  connected  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  tropical  year.  No  other  names  are  found 
in  any  book  prior  to  the  Capitivity,  bat  in  the  books 
written  after  the  return  the  later  nomenclature  still  in 
use  appears.  This  is  evidently  of  Babylonian  origin, 
as  the  Jews  themselves  afiirm.     See  Month. 

(5.)  Year  (HdUJ). — It  has  been  supposed,  on  account 
of  the  dates  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  as  already 
'  mentioned,  that  in  Noah's  time  there  was  a  year  of  860 
days.  These  dates  may  indeed  be  explained  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  year  of  865  days.  The  evidence  of 
the  prophetic  Scriptures  is,  however,'  decisive  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  year  of  the  former  length.  The  "  tim  e, 
times  and  a  half"  of  Dan.  (vii,  25 ;  xii,  7),  where  time 
means  year  (see  xi,  18),  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  equiv- 
alent expressions  to  the  42  months  and  1260  days  of 
Bev.  (xi,  2,  8 ;  xU,  6),  for  260  X  8 J=  1260 ;  and  80  X  42 
=1260.  We  have  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  writ- 
ers that  such  a  year  was  known  to  some  natiouR,  so 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  year  of  Noah  was  of  this 
length,  whatever  may  have  been  that  of  the  montlis 
referred  to  by  Moses  in  the  narrative  of  the  flood  (q. 
v.). 

The  characteristics  of  the  year  instituted  at  the  Ex- 
odus can  be  clearly  determined,  though  we  cannot  ab- 
solutely fix  those  of  any  single  year.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  essentially  tropical,  since  certain 
observances  connected  with  the  produce  of  the  land 
were  fixed  to  particular  days.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
the  months  were  lunar,  each  commencing  with  a  new 
moon.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  must 
have  been  some  mode  of  adjustment.  To  ascertain 
what  this  was,  it  is  necessary  first  to  decide  when  the 
year  commenced.  On  the  16th  day  of  the  month 
Abib,  as  already  mentioned,  ripe  ears  of  com  were  to 
be  offered  as  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii,  14 ; 
xxiii,  10, 11).  The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced 
the  harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi,  9),  the  wheat  following  (Kuth 
ii,  23).  Josephus  expressly  says  that  the  offering  was 
of  barley  {A  nt.  iii,  10, 5),  It  is  Uierefore  necessarj'  to 
find  when  the  barley  becomes  ripe  in  Palestine.  Ac- 
I  cording  to  the  observation  of  travellers,  the  barley  is 
j  ripe,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  first 
days  of  April.  The  barley -harvest  therefore  com- 
mences about  half  a  month  after  the  vernal  equinox, 
so  that  the  year  would  begin  at  about  that  tropical 
point  were  it  not  divided  into  lunar  months.  We  may 
conclude  that  the  nearest  new  moon  about  or  after  the 
equinox,  but  not  much  before,  was  chosen  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  Ideler,  whom  we  have  thus 
far  followed  as  to  this  year,  concludes  that  the  right 
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new  moon  was  chosen  through  observation  of  the  for- 
wardness of  the  barley-crops  in  the  wanner  districts 
of  the  country  (Handbueh,  i,  490).  There  is,  however, 
this  difficulty,  that  the  diffiBrent  times  of  barley-har- 
vest in  various  parts  would  have  been  liable  to  cause 
concision.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  the 
Hebrews  adopted  the  surer  means  of  determining  their 
new-year*s  day  by  observations  of  heliacal  risings  or 
similar  stellar  phenomena  known  to  mark  the  right 
time  before  the  barley-harvest.  Certainly  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  Arabs  made  use  of  such  means. 
The  method  of  intercalation  can  only  have  been  that 
which  obtained  after  the  Captivity— the  addition  of  a 
thirteenth  month,  whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long 
before  the  equinox  for  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  to 
be  offered  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following,  and 
the  similar  offerings  at  the  tunes  appointed.  This 
method  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
granted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  in 
Uie  case  of  any  one  who  was  either  legally  unclean  or 
journeying  at  a  distance,  for  a  whole  month,  to  the  14th 
day  of  the  second  month  (Num.  ix,  9-13),  of  which  per- 
mission we  find  Hezekiah  to  have  availed  himself  for 
both  the  reasons  allowed,  because  the  priests  were  not 
sufficiently  sanctified  and  the  people  were  not  collect- 
ed (2  Chron.  xxx,  1-8, 15).  The  later  Jews  had  two 
beginnings  to  the  year,  or,  as  it  is  commonly,  but  some- 
what inaccurately  said,  two  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple  these  two  beginnings  obtained,  the 
seventh  month  of  the  civil  reckonini;  being  Abib,  the 
first  of  the  sacred.  Hence  it  has  been  held  that  the 
institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  merely  a 
change  of  commencement,  and  not  the  introduction  of 
a  new  year ;  and  also  that  fh>m  this  time  there  were 
the  two  beginnings.  The  former  opinion  is  at  present 
purely  hypothetical,  and  has  been  too  much  mixed  up 
with  the  latter,  for  which,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
some  evidence.     See  Year. 

(6.)  SeeuoM, — The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  divided  their  year  into  fixed  seasons.  We  find 
mention  of  the  natural  seasons,  y^j^j  ** summer,"  and 
tfll^j  "winter,"  which  are  used  for  the  whole  year  (in 
Psa.  Ixxiv,  17 ;  Zech.  xiv,  8 ;  and  perhaps  Gen.  viii, 
22).  The  former  of  these  properly  means  the  time  of 
cutting  fruits,  and  the  latter  that  of  gathering  fruits ; 
the  one  referring  to  the  early  fruit  season,  the  other 
to  the  late  one.  Their  true  significations  are,  there- 
fore, rather  summer  and  autumn  than  summer  and  win- 
ter. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  camo 
to  signify  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  year,  both 
from  their  use  together  as  the  two  seasons,  and  from 
the  mention  of  the  "winter-house"  (r|"nhil  H'^a)  and 
the  "summer-house"  Cj^fj^n  H'^a, Amos  iii,  16).  The 
latter  evidence  is  the  stronger,  since  the  winter  is  the 
time  in  Palestine  when  a  palace  or  house  of  different 
construction  would  be  needed  from  the  light  summer 
pavilion,  and  in  the  only  passage  besides  that  reforred 
to  in  which  the  winter-house  is  mentioned,  we  read 
that  Jehoiakim  "  sat  in  the  winter-house  in  the  ninth 
month;"  that  is,  almost  at  mid-winter;  "and  [there 
was  a  fire]  on  the  hearth  burning  before  him"  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  22).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  "winter," 
or  ^"^n,  when  used  without  reference  to  the  year,  as 
in  Job  xxix,  4,  has  its  original  signification.  The 
phrase  dm  "np,  "cold  and  heat,"  in  Gen.  viii,  22,  is 

still  more  general,  and  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  more 
than  the  great  alternations  of  temperature,  which,  like 
those  of  day  and  night,  were  promised  not  to  cease 
(Ideler,  JJond&ueft,  i,  494).  There  are  two  agricultural 
seasons  of  a  more  special  character  than  the  preceding 
in  their  ordinary  use.  These  are  7^T,  "seed-time," 
and  "^"^S)^,  "  harvest."  Ideler  makes  these  equal  to 
the  foregoing  seasons  when  similarly  used  together ; 
but  he  has  not  proved  this,  and  the  passage  he  quotes 
(Gen,  /.  Ci)  cannot  be  hold  to  afford  any  evidence  of  the 


kind,  until  some  other  two  terms  in  it  are  proved  to  be 
strictly  correspondent.     See  Sbabox. 

8.  FetHvalt  and  ffolff  i>ay5.— Besides  the  Sabbaths 
and  new-moons,  there  were  four  great  festivals  and  a 
fast  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  and  a  great  celebra- 
tion every  seventh  and  fiftieth  year.    See  Festival. 

(1.)  The  Feast  of  the  Passover  (HDfi)  was  properly 
only  the  time  of  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  that  is,  the  evening,  d^^^^M  'p!l,  "between 
the  two  evenings"  (Lev.  xxiii,  5) — a  phrase  previous- 
ly considered — of  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month,  and 
the  night  following,  tho  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
(niSfin  2ih)  commencing  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
day  of  the  month,  and  lasting  seven  days,  until  tho 
21st  inclusive.  The  15th  and  21st  days  of  the  month 
were  Sabbaths,  that  is,  holy  days.    See  Passoveb. 

(2.)  The  Feast  of  Weeks  (nis^^ir  Illn),  or  Pentecost, 
was  kept  at  the  close  of  seven  weeks,  counted  from  tho 
day  inclusive  following  the  16th  of  the  1st  month. 
Hence  its  name  means  the  feast  of  seven  weeks,  as  in- 
deed it  is  called  in  Tobit  (aym  Ivut  ifidofidciov^  ii,  1). 
As  the  ears  of  barlev  as  first-fruits  of  tho  harvest  were 
offered  on  the  16th  day  of  the  1st  month,  so  on  this 
day  thanksgiving  was  paid  for  the  blessing  of  the  har- 
vest, and  first-fhiits  of  wheat  offered  as  well  as  of 
fruits ;  hence  tho  names  ^*^2t|3il  ^H,  Feast  of  the  Har- 
vest,  and  D'^^^siSfin  d1*^,  Day  of  tho  First-fruits.  See 
Pentecost. 

(8.)  The  Feast  of  Trumpets,  nSfJl'in  D^*^(\it.dayof 
trumpet-jottnrf),  also  called  H^nn  "ji-iST  "(inaTS,  i. 
e.  "  a  great  festival  of  celebration  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,"  was  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month,  the  civil 
commencement  of  the  year.     See  Trumpet. 

(4.)  The  Day  of  Atonement,  d'^^n&sn  D^*^,  was  the 
lOtb  day  of  the  7th  month.  It  was  a  Sabbath,  that  is, 
a  holy  day,  and  also  a  fast,  the  only  one  in  the  Hebrew 
year  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Upon  this  day 
the  high-priest  made  an  offering  of  atonement  for  the 
nation.  This  annual  solemn  rite  seems  more  appro- 
priate to  the  commencement  than  to  the  middle  of  the 
vear ;  and  tho  time  of  its  celebration  thus  affords  some 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a  double  beginning. 
See  Atonement  (Day  of). 

(5.)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  nis&rr  ^n,  was  kept 
in  the  7th  month,  from  the  15th  to  the  22d  days  inclu- 
sive. Its  chief  days  were  the  first  and  last,  which  were 
Sabbaths.  Its  name  was  taken  from  the  people  dwell' 
ing  in  tabernacles,  to  commemorate  the  Exodus.     It 

was  otherwise  called  Cj'^pKn  AH,  i.  e.  "the  feast  of 
gathering,"  because  it  was  also  instituted  as  a  time  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  end  of  the  gathering  of  fruit  and 
of  the  vintage.     See  Tabernacles  (Feast  of). 

The  small  number  and  simplicity  of  these  primitive 
Hebrew  festivals  and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy  of 
note.  It  is  also  observable  that  they  are  not  of  an  as- 
tronomical character;  and  that  when  they  are  connect- 
ed with  nature,  it  is  as  directing  the  gratitude  of  tho 
people  to  him  who,  in  fdvint;  good  things,  leaves  not 
himself  without  witness.  In  later  times  many  holy 
days  were  added.  Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  remark 
are  the  Feast  of  Purim,  or  " Lots,"  commemorating  the 
deliverance  of*  the  Jews  from  Haman's  plot,  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication,  recording  the  cleansing  and  re-ded- 
ication of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  fasts 
on  the  anniversaries  of  great  national  misfortunes  con- 
nected with  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  These  last 
were  doubtless  instituted  during  that  period  (comp. 
Zech.  vii,  1-6).     See  Purim;  Dedication. 

(6.)  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  Yean. — The  sabbatical 
year,  n^^TSn  P3d,  "the  fallow  year,"  or  possibly 
"year  of  remission,"  or  HZopip  alone,  also  called  a 
"  sablwth,"  and  a  ^^  great  sabbath,"  was  an  institution 
of  strictly  the  same  character  as  the  Sabbath — a  year 
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of  rest^  like  the  day  of  rest.  It  has  not  been  snfficient- 
\y  noticed  that  as  the  daj  has  a  side  of  physical  neces- 
sity with  reference  to  man,  so  the  year  has  a  side  of 
physical  necessit/with  reference  to  the  earth.  Every 
seventh  year  appears  to  be  a  rery  suitable  time  for  the 
recurrence  of  a  fallow  year,  on  agricaltnral  principles. 
Besides  the  ]^t  from  the  labors  of  the  field  and  vine- 
yard, there  was  in  this  year  to  be  remission,  temporary 
or  absolate,  of- debts  and  obligations  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  sabbatical  year  seems  to  have  commenced 
at  the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  with  the  seventh 
month.  Although  doubtless  held  to  commence  with 
the  first  of  the  month,  its  beginning  appears  to  have 
been  kept  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xxzi, 
10),  while  that  of  the  jubilee  year  was  kept  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  This  institution  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  neglected,  as  indeed  was  prophesied  by  Moses, 
who  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  as  an  enjoying 
the  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  kept  (Lev.  zxvi,  84, 
35,  43).  The  seventy  years'  captivity  is  also  spoken 
of  in  2  Chron.  (xxvi,  21)  as  an  enjoying  sabbath ;  but 
this  may  be  on  account  of  tlie  number  being  sabliati- 
cal,  as  ten  times  seven,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated in  the  passage.  After  the  lapse  of  seven  sab- 
batical periods,  or  forty-nine  years,  a  year  of  jubilee 
was  to  be  kept,  immediately  following  the  last  sabbat- 
ical year.  This  was  called  bni*"}!  TSd,  *'the  year  of 
the  trumpet,"  or  ^^l"^  alone,  the  latter  word  meaning 
either  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  instrument  it- 
self, because  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  an- 
nounced on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet. It  was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its  char- 
acter, although  doubtless  yet  more  important.  In  the 
jubilee  year  debts  were  to  be  remitted,  and  lands  were 
to  be  restored  to  their  former  owners.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  words  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv,  8-11)  that  this 
year  followed  every  seventh  sabbatical  .Tear,  fo  that 
the  opinion  that  it  was  always  identical  with  a  sabbat- 
ical year  is  untenable.  There  is  a  further  question  as 
to  the  length  of  each  jubilee  period,  if  we  may  use  the 
term,  some  holding  that  it  had  a  duration  of  fifty,  but 
others  of  forty-nine  years.  The  latter  opinion  does 
not  depend  upon  the  supposition  that  the  seventh  sab- 
batical year  was  the  jubilee,  since  the  jubilee  might 
be  the  first  year  of  the  next  seven  years  after.  That 
such  was  the  case  is  rendered  most  probable  by  the 
analogy  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the  custom  of  the 
Jews  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  B.C. ;  although 
it  must  be  noted  that,  according  to  Maimonides,  tibe 
jubilee  period  was  of  fifty  years,  the  fifty-first  year 
commencing  a  new  period,  and  that  the  same  writer 
mentions  that  the  Jews  had  a  tradition  that  after  the 
destruction  of  the  first  Temple  only  sabbatical  years, 
and  no  jubilee  years,  were  observed  (Ideler,  Handbmch^ 
i,  508, 504).  The  testimony  of  Josephus  does  not  seem 
to  us  at  all  conclusive,  although  Ideler  (/.  c.)  holds  it 
to  be  80;  for  his  language  (ravTa  vivrijKovTa  fiiv  ia- 
Tiv  tnj  rd  Traj/ra,  AfU.  iii,  12,  3)  cannot  be  held  to 
prove  absolutely  that  the  jubilee  year  was  not  the  first 
year  of  a  sabbatical  period,  instead  of  standing  between 
two  such  periods. — It  is  important  to  ascertain  when 
the  first  sabbatical  year  ought  to  have  been  kept; 
whether  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  periods  seem  to 
have  been  continuous ;  what  positive  Record  there  is 
of  any  sabbatical  or  jubilee  years  having  been  kept ; 
and  what  indications  there  are  of  a  reckoning  by  such 
years  of  either  kind.  1.  It  can  scarcely  be  contested 
that  the  first  sabbatical  year  to  be  kept  after  the  Is- 
raelites had  entered  Canaan  would  be  about  the  four- 
teenth (Jennings,  Jetoith  AtUiquUieSj  bk.  iii,  cap.  9). 
It  is  possible  that  it  might  have  been  somewhat  earlier 
or  later ;  but  the  narrative  will  not  admit  of  much  lat- 
itude. 2.  It  is  clear  that  any  sabbatical  and  jubilee 
years  kept  from  the  time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first  Temple  would  have  been  reckoned 
from  the  first  one,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  any 


kept  after  the  return  would  be  counted  in  the  same 
manner :  fh>m  the  nature  of  the  institutions,  it  is  rath- 
er to  be  supposed  that  the  reckoning,  in  the  second 
case,  would  be  from  the  first  cultivation  of  the  country 
after  its  reoccupation.    The  recorded  sabbatical  years 
do  not  enable  us  to  test  this  supposition,  because  we 
do  not  know  exactly  the  year  of  return,  or  that  of  the 
first  cultivation  of  the  country.     The  recorded  dates 
of  sabbatical  years  would  make  that  next  after  the  re- 
turn to  commence  in  B.C.  528,  and  be  current  in  B.C. 
527,  which  would  make  the  first  year  of  the  period 
B.C.  584>8,  which  would  not  improbably  be  the  first 
year  of  cultivation ;  but  in  the  case  of  so  short  a  pe- 
riod this  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  much 
weight.     8.  There  is  no  positive  record  of  any  jubilee 
year  having  been  kept  at  any  time.    The  dates  of  three 
sabbatical  years  have,  however,  been  preserved.  These 
were  current  B.C.  168, 185,  and  87,  and  therefore  com- 
menced in  each  case  about  three  months  earlier  than 
the  beginning  of  these  Julian  years  (Josephus,  Ant.  xii, 
9,5;  xiii,8,l;  xiv,16,2;  xv,l,  2;  »For,i,2,4;  and 
1  Mace,  vi,  49,  53).     4.  There  are  some  chronological 
indications  in  the  O.  T.  that  may  not  unreasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  sabbatical  system. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  dates  his  first  prophecy  of  those 
in  the  book  **  in  the  thirtieth  year,"  etc.,  '^  which  [was] 
the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity"  (i,  2) ; 
thus  apparentiy  dating  in  the  former  case  from  a  bet- 
ter known  sera  than  that  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity, 
which  he  employs  in  later  places,  without,  however, 
in  general  again  describing  it.    This  date  of  the  80th 
year  has  been  variously  explained ;  some,  with  Usher, 
suppose  that  the  sra  is  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  when 
the  book  of  the  law  was  found,  and  a  great  passover 
celebrated  (see  Hftvemick,  Commeniar  aher  Euch.  p. 
12, 18).     This  year  of  Josiah  would  certainly  be  the 
first  of  the  reckoning,  and  might  be  used  as  a  kind  of 
refonnation-aera,  not  unlike  the  sera  of  Simon  the  Mac- 
cabee.     Others  suppose  that  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
prophet's  life  is  meant,  but  this  seems  very  unlikely. 
Others  again,  including  Scaliger  {De  Emendation* 
Temporum,  p.  79,   218,  ed.  1588)  and  BosenmQller 
(^Sckol,  in  loc.),  hold  that  the  date  is  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar.     There  is 
no  record  of  an  sra  of  Nabopolassar ;  that  king  had 
been  dead  some  years ;  and  we  have  no  instance  in  the 
O.  Test,  of  the  use  of  a  foreign  sra.     The  evidence, 
therefore,  is  in  favor  of  Josi^'s  18th  year,  B.C.  628. 
There  seems  to  be  another  reference  to  this  date  in 
the  same  book,  where  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  Ju- 
dah  is  said  to  be  40  years ;  for  the  final  captivity  of 
Judah  (Jer.  Iii,  80)  was  in  the  4l8t  year  of  this  reck- 
oning.    In  the  same  place  (Ezek.  iv,  5,  6)  the  time  of 
the  iniquity  of  Israel  is  said  to  be  390  years,  which 
sum,  added  to  the  date  of  the  captivity  of  this  part  of 
the  nation,  B.C.  720,  goes  back  to  B'.C.  1111.     This 
result  leads  to  the  indication  of  possible  jubilee  dates ; 
for  the  interval  between  B.C.  1111  and  B.C.  623-2  is 
488-9  years,  almost  exactly  ten  jubilee  periods;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  seventy  weeks  of  the 
prophet  Daniel  seem  to  indicate  the  use  of  such  a  great 
cycle.     It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  accounts 
of  Josiah's  reformation  present  any  indications  of  cele- 
brations connected  with  the  sabbatical  system.     The 
finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law  might  seem  to  point  to 
its  being  Fpecially  required  for  some  public  service. 
Such  a  service  was  the  great  reading  of  the  Law  to  the 
whole  co^igregation  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  ev- 
ery sabbatical  year  (Deut.  xxxi,  10-18).     The  finding 
of  the  book  was  certainly  fbllowed  by  a  public  read- 
ing, apparently  in  the  first  month,  by  the  king  to  the 
whole  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards 
a  solemn  passover  was  kept.     Of  the  latter  celebra- 
tion is  it  said  in  Kings,  **  Surely  there  was  not  holden 
such  a  passover  from  the  days  of  the  Judges  that  judg- 
ed Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor 
of  the  kings  of  Judah"  (2  Kings  ^Lxiii,  22) ;  and  in 
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Cbronicles,  "There  was  no  passoyer  like  to  that  kept 
in  Israel  from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet ;  nei- 
ther did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  keep  such  a  passover  as 
Josiah  kept**  (2  Chron.  xxv,  18).  The  mention  of 
Samael  is  remarkable,  since  in  his  time  the  earlier  sup- 
posed date  (B.C.  1111)  falls.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  passover  is  nowhere  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
reckoning;  but  these  passovers  can  scarcely  have  been 
grtoter  in  sacrifices  than  at  least  one  in  Solomon's 
reign,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  are  mentioned  as  char- 
acterized by  greater  zeal  than  any  others  whatever, 
so  that  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  idea  of  some  rela- 
tion to  chronology.     See  Sabbatical  Tkab;  Jubi- 

LSB. 

4.  jErat. — There  are  indications  of  several  histor- 
ical sras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
but  our  infonnation  is  so  scanty  that  we  are  generally 
unable  to  come  to  positive  conclusions.  Some  of  these 
possible  aeras  noay  be  no  more  than  dates  employed  by 
writers,  and  not  national  sras;  others,  however,  can 
scarcely  have  been  used  in  this  special  or  individual 
manner  from  their  referring  to  events  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  whole  people.     See  Epoch. 

(1.)  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  in  1  Kings  vi,  1, 
in  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple. This  is  the  only  positive  instance  of  the  occur- 
rence of  this  SBra,  for  we  cannot  agree  with  Ideler  that 
it  is  certainly  employed  in  the  Pentateuch.  He  refers 
to  Exod.  xlx,  1,  and  Num.  xxxiii,  88  {Handbuch^  i, 
507).  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  same  part  of  the  Bi- 
ble, the  beginning  of  the  Exodus-year — ^not,  of  course, 
the  actual  date  of  the  Exodus  (see  Regnal  yearsy  below) 
—  is  used  as  the  point  whence  time  is  counted ;  but 
during  the  interval  of  which  it  formed  the  natural  com- 
mencement it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  an  nra,  though 
it  may  have  been,  any  more  than  the  beginning  of  a 
sovereign's  reign  is  one.     See  Exodb. 

(2.)  The  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple  is  conjec- 
tured by  Ideler  to  have  been  an  ma.  The  passages 
to  which  he  refers  (1  Kings  ix,  10 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  1) 
merely  speak  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the  inter- 
val of  20  years  occupied  in  the  building  of  the  Temple 
and  the  king's  house,  both  being  distinctly  specified ; 
so  that  his  reading  (^'Zwanzig  Jahre,  nachdem  Salo- 
mo  das  Haus  des  Herm  erbaute")  leaves  out  half  the 
statement,  and  so  makes  it  incorrect  (JIandb.  1.  c). 
It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  the  building  of  the  Temple 
occupied  seven  years  (1  Kings  vi,  87, 38),  and  that  of 
Solomon's  house  thirteen  (vii,  1),  making  up  the  inter- 
val of  twenty  years.     See  Tbmplb. 

(3.)  The  SBra  once  used  by  Esekiel,  and  commencing 
in  Josiah's  18th  year,  we  have  discussed  above.  See 
Josiah  ;  Ezrkikl. 

(4.)  The  »ra  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  is  constantly 
used  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  the  5th  year  (i, 
2),  and  the  latest  the  27th  (xxix,  17).  The  prophet 
generally  gives  the  date  without  appl3ring  any  dis- 
tinctive term  to  the  asra.  He  speaks,  however,  of  "  the 
fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity"  (i,  2),  and 
"the  twelfth  year  of  our  captivity"  (xxxiii,  21),  the 
latter  of  which  expressions  may  explain  his  constant 
use  of  the  lera.  The  same  ajra  is  necessarily  employed, 
though  not  as  such,  where  the  advancement  of  Jehoi- 
achin  in  the  87th  year  of  his  captivity  is  mentioned  (2 
Kings  XXV,  27 ;  Jer.  lii,  81).  We  have  no  proof  that 
it  was  used  except  by  those  to  whose  captivity  it  re- 
ferred. Its  first  year  was  current  B.C.  598,  commenc- 
ing in  the  spring  of  that  year.     See  Jbhoiachin. 

(5.)  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  an  lera ;  but  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  is  occa* 
sionally  referred  to  for  chronological  purposes  (Ezek. 
xl,  1).     See  Captivitt. 

(6.)  The  return  from  Babylon  does  not  appear  to  be 
employed  as  an  asra ;  it  is,  however,  reckoned  from  in 
Ezra  (iii,  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exodus  in  the  Pentateuch. 
See  EzBA. 


(7.)  The  SBra  of  the  Seleuddie  is  used  in  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Maccabees.     See  Seledcus. 

(8.)  The  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  in  the  first  year  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  is  stated 
to  have  been  commemorated  by  an  lera  used  in  con- 
tracts and  agreements  (1  Mace,  xiii,  41).  The  years 
1,  2,  and  8  on  the  coins  ascril)ed  to  Simon  [see  Mon- 
et ;  Shekel]  are  probably  of  this  sera,  although  it  is 
related  that  liie  right  of  coining  money  with  his  own 
stamp  was  not  conceded  to  him  until  somewhat  later 
than  its  beginning  (xv,  6),  for  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  either  that  Antiochus  VII  confirmed  privi- 
leges before  granted  by  his  brother  Demetrius  II 
(comp.  XV,  5),  or  that  he  gave  his  sanction  to  money 
already  issued  (fncye/.  Brit.,  8th  ed.,  s.  v.  Numismat- 
ics, p.  879, 880).     See  Maccabees. 

(9.)  Regnal  Years, — ^By  the  Hebrews  regnal  years 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
Thus,  if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  last  month 
of  one  year,  reigned  for  the  whole  of  the  next  year, 
and  died  in  the  first  month  of  the  third  3'ear,  we  might 
have  dates  in  his  first,  second,  and  third  years,  al- 
though he  governed  for  no  more  Uian  thirteen  or  four- 
teen months.  Any  dates  in  the  year  of  his  accession 
before  that  event,  or  in  the  year  of  his  death  after  it, 
would  be  assigned  to  the  last  year  of  his  predecessor 
and  the  first  of  his  successor.  The  same  principle 
would  apply  to  reckoning  from  aeras  or  important 
events,  but  the  whole  stated  lengths  of  reigns  or  inter- 
vals would  not  be  affected  by  it.  See  Kino  ;  King- 
dom. 

II.  DoAa, — ^The  historical  part  of  Hebrew  chronolo- 
gy is  not  less  difficult  than  the  technical.  The  infor- 
mation in  the  Bible  is  indeed  direct  rather  than  infer- 
ential, although  there  is  very  important  evidence  of 
the  latter  kind ;  but  the  present  state  of  the  numbers 
makes  absolute  certainty  in  some  cases  impossible. 
In  addition  to  this  difficulty,  there  are  several  gape  in 
the  series  of  smaller  numbers  which  we  have  no  means 
of  supplying  with  exactness.  When,  therefore,  we  can 
compare  several  of  these  smaller  numbers  with  a  lar> 
ger  number,  or  with  independent  evidence,  we  are  inr 
quently  prevented  from  putting  a  conclusive  test  by  the 
deficiencies  in  the  first  series.  Lately  some  have  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  num- 
ber 40,  alleging  that  it  and  70  are  vague  terms  equiva^ 
lent  to  "many,"  so  that  "40  years"  or  "70  ycare" 
would  mean  no  more  than  " many  years. "  PrimdfacU 
this  idea  would  seem  reasonable,  but  on  a  further  ex- 
amination it  will  be  seen  that  the  details  of  some  peri- 
ods of  40  years  are  given,  and  show  that  the  number  is 
not  indefinite  where  it  would  at  first  especiaUy  seem 
to  be  so.  Thus  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness  can  be 
divided  into  three  periods :  1.  From  the  Exodus  to  the 
sending  out  of  the  spies  was  about  one  year  and  a 
quarter  (1  year,  l+x  [2  ?]  months,  Num.  ix,  1 ;  x,  11 ; 
comp.  ver.  29,  showing  it  was  this  year,  and  xiii,  20, 
proving  that  the  search  ended  somewhat  after  mid- 
summer) ;  2.  The  time  of  search,  40  days  (Num.  xiii, 
25) ;  8.  The  time  of  the  wandering  until  the  brook 
Zered  was  crossed,  88  years  (Deut.  ii,  14)— making  alto- 
gether almost  89}  years.  This  perfectly  accords  with 
the  date  (jr.  40,  m.  11,  d.  1)  of  the  address  of  Moses 
after  the  conquest  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  i,  8,  4), 
which  was  subsequent  to  the  crossing  of  the  brook 
Zered.  So,  again,  David's  reign  of  40  years  is  divided 
into  7  years  6  months  in  Hebron,  and  88  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  ii,  11 ;  v,  5 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  4 ;  but  1  Kings  ii,  11, 
7  years,  omitting  the  months,  and  83).  This,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  an  indefinite  number,  as  some  might 
conjecture  from  its  following  Saul's  40  years,  and  pre- 
ceding Solomon's.  The  last  two  reigns,  again,  could 
not  have  been  much  more  or  less  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  history.  The  occurrence  of  some  round 
numbers,  therefore,  does  not  warrant  our  supposing 
the  constant  use  of  vague  ones.     See  Number. 
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The  attempt  to  **  correct"  or  improve  the  Hebrew 
chronology  by  means  of  the  data  lately  deciphered 
from  the  Eg^'ptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  has  been 
a  favorite  method  of  late,  as  was  in  previous  times  a 
'  similar  comparison  with  the  relics  of  ancient  records 
in  heathen  authors.  But,  nnfortunately,  these  state- 
ments are  so  discrepant  with  one  another,  and  the  re- 
sults vary  so  widely,  as  to  be  of  very  little  practical 
valae  for  such  a  purpose.  The  hieroglyphical  data 
are  too  fragmentary  and  disconnected,  as  well  as  too 
uncertainly  translated  hitherto,  to  afford  any  definite 
chronological  chain ;  and  the  cuneiform  legends  do  not 
rise  so  early  as  the  disputed  part  of  Biblical  chronolo- 
gy.    See  EoTPT ;  Asstbia. 

1.  From  Adam  to  Ahram'i  departtare  out  ofHetran, 
— All  the  numerical  data  in  the  Bible  for  the  chronol- 
ogy of  this  interval  are  comprised  in  two  genealogical 
lists  in  Genesis,  the  first  fh>m  Adam  to  Noah  and  liis 
sons  (Gen.  v,  8  to  the  end),  and  the  second  from  Shem 
to  Abram  (xi,  10-26),  and  in  certain  passages  in  the 
same  boolc  (vil,  6, 11 ;  viii,  13 ;  ix,  28, 29 ;  xi,  32 ;  xii, 
4).  The  Masoretic  Hebrew  text,  the  Septuagint  Ter- 
sion,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  greatly  differ,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  while  the  parallel 


causes  whatever.  As  no  two  of  the  lists  correspond 
throughout,  and  as  a  high  degree  of  antiquity  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  them  all,  each  has  had  its  advocates  as 
the  true  original.  The  cardinal  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject demands  a  clear,  full,  and  impartial  examination 
of  the  arguments  that  bear  upon  their  authority  sever- 
ally, as  well  as  upon  the  accuracy  of  particular  num- 
bers. As  a  preliminary,  it  most  be  noted  that  the  va- 
riations are  the  result  of  design,  not  accident,  as  is  ev- 
ident from  the  years  before  tiie  birth  of  a  son  and  the 
residues  agreeing  in  their  sums  in  almost  all  cases  in 
the  antediluvian  generations,  the  exceptions,  save  one 
(Lamech),  being  apparently  the  result  of  necessity  thaf 
lives  should  not  overlap  the  date  of  the  Flood  (comp. 
Clinton,  FatH  ffelltn,  i,  286).  We  have  no  clew  to  the 
date  or  dates  of  the  alterations,  except  that  we  can 
trace  the  Sept.  form  to  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian 
aara,  if  not  higher,  and  the  Heb.  to  the  4th  century ; 
if  the  Samar.  numbers  be  as  old  as  the  text,  we  can 
assign  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  what  is  known  as 
to  the  Heb.  The  little  acquaintance  most  of  the  early 
Christian  writers  had  with  Hebrew  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  decide,  on  their  evidmoe,  that  the  variation  did 
not  exist  when  they  wrote ;  the  testunony  of  Josephns 
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accounts  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i,  8, 8,  and  4,  9 ;  6,  5 ;  7, 1) 
do  not  exactly  tally  with  any  of  them.  The  Latin 
Vulgate  strictly  conforms  to  the  Hebrow.  The  prin- 
cipal various  readings  are  given  between  brackets, 
and  the  numbers  which  are  combined  from  statements 
in  the  text  are  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis.  In  this  pe- 
riod there  are  a  number  of  serious  difficulties. 

(1.)  The  number  of  generations  in  the  Sept.  is  one 
in  excess  of  the  Heb.  and  Samar.,  on  account  of  the 
"Second  Cainan,"  whom  the  best  chronologers  are 
agreed  in  rejecting  as  spurious.  Ho  is  found  else- 
where only  in  some  copies  at  1  Chron.  i,  17,  and  in 
Luke  iii,  86.  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  earlier  Chris- 
tian writers  appear,  however,  to  have  known  nothing 
of  him,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  either  that  he  was 
first  introduced  by  a  copyist  into  the  (rospel  and  thence 
into  the  Sept.,  or  else  that  he  was  found  in  some  MSS. 
of  the  Sept.  and  thence  introduced  into  the  Gospel,  and 
afterwards  into  all  other  copies  of  the  Sept  See  Cai- 
nan. 

(2.)  The  remarkable  discrepancies  in  nearly  all  the 
names  as  to  the  respective  ages  before  and  after  the 
birth  of  the  eldest  son,  while  the  totab  given  general- 
ly agroe,  has  occiisioncd  greater  variety  in  the  schemes 
of  different  Biblical  chronologers  than  any  or  all  other 


is  here  of  more  weight,  but  in  his  present  text  it  shows 
contradiction,  though  preponderating  in  favor  of  the 
Sept.  numbers.  A  comparison  of  the  lists  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  on  internal  evidence,  that  they  had  first 
two  forms,  and  that  the  third  version  of  them  origina- 
ted from  these  two.  This  supposed  later  version  of 
the  lists  would  seem  to  be  the  Samar.,  which  certainly 
is  less  internally  consistent,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
original  correctness  of  the  numbers,  than  the  other 
two.  The  cause  of  the  alterations  is  most  uncertain. 
It  has  indeed  been  conjectured  that- the  Jews  shorten- 
ed the  chronology,  in  order  that  an  ancient  prophecy 
that  the  Messiah  should  come  in  the  sixth  millenaiy 
of  the  world's  age  might  not  be  known  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  advent  of  our  Lord.  The  reason  may  be  sufii- 
cient  in  itself,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence. It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the 
apostolic  age  there  were  hot  discussions  respecting 
genealogies  (Tit.  iii,  9),  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  great  importance  was  attached  to  them,  perhaps 
also  that  the  differences,  or  some  difference,  then  ex- 
isted. The  different  proportions  of  the  generations 
and  lives  in  the  Sept.  and  Heb.  have  been  asserted  to 
afford  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  former.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  when  we  find  instances  of  longevity 
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recorded  in  all  venions,  the  time  of  marrlAge  is  not 
different  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day,  although 
there  are  some  long  generations.  A  stronger  arga- 
ment  for  the  Sept.,  in  view  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  is  found  in  the  long  period  required  from  the 
Flood  to  the  Dispersion  and  the  estahlishment  of  king- 
doms. This  supposition  would,  however,  require  that 
the  patriarchal  generations  should  he  either  exception- 
al or  represent  periods.  For  the  former  of  these  hy- 
potheses we  shall  see  there  is  some  ground  in  the  sim- 
ilar case  of  certain  generations,  just  alluded  to,  from 
Abraham  downwards.  With  respect  to  probability  of 
aocurac3%  arising  from  the  state  of  the  text,  the  Ueb. 
certainly  has  the  advantage.  There  is  ^very  reason 
to  think  that  the  Babbins  have  been  scrupulous  in  the 
extreme  in  malung  alterations ;  the  Sept.,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  shows  signs  of  a  carelessness  that  would  al- 
most permit  change,  and  we  have  the  probable  inter- 
polation of  the  post-diluvian  Cainan.  I^  however,  we 
consider  the  Samar.  form  of  the  lists  as  sprung  from 
the  other  two,  the  Sept.  would  seem  to  be  earlier  than 
tile  Heb.,  since  it  is  more  probable  that  the  antedilu- 
vian generations  would  have  been  shortened  to  a  gen- 
eral agreement  with  the  Heb.,  than  that  the  post-dilu- 
vian would  have  been  lengthened  to  suit  the  Sept. ; 
for  it  is  obyionsly  most  likely  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  years  having  been  deducted  fit>m  the  earlier  genera- 
tions, the  operation  was  not  carried  on  with  the  later. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  stated  sums  in  the  postdilu- 
vian generations  in  the  Samar.  generally  agree  with 
the  computed  sums  of  the  Heb.,  and  not  with  those  of 
the  Sept.,  which  would  be  explained  by  the  theory  of 
an  adaptation  of  one  of  these  two  to  the  other,  although 
it  would  not  give  ns  reason  for  supposing  either  form 
to  be  the  earlier.  The  general  presumption,  on  exter- 
nal  grounds,  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  the  Heb., 
both  as  being  unquestionably  the  original  frx>m  which 
the  others  (except  perhaps  the  Samar.,  which,  singu- 
larly enough,  is  the  least  probable,  on  other  consider- 
ations, of  all)  are  known  to  have  been  translated^-and 
a  version  can  never  rise  higher  in  authority  than  its 
source;  and  also  because  of  the  manifestly  greater 
state  of  purity  in  which  this  text  has  been  transmitted 
to  us,  in  comparison  with  either  of  the  others.  See 
SBPTUAonrr ;  Samaritan  PsifTATStJCH.  The  text 
of  Josephus  is  too  corrupt  in  its  numbers  to  be  at  all 
relied  upon,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  slightest  compari- 
son of  the  sums  in  the  title  of  the  chapters  with  the  de- 
tailed contents,  having  doubtiess  been  tampered  with 
by  readers  who  used  only  the  Sept.  or  Viilg.  versions. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  author  or  last 
redactor  of  the  book  of  Genesis  intended  that  the  nar- 
rative should  be  connected  by  this  continuous  series 
of  time-marks.  Jewish  and  Christian  chronographers 
accepted  the  statements  unquestioned,  and  held  that 
the  series  of  years  of  the  world  thus  formed,  from  the 
creation  of  the  first  man  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  ac- 
corded with  the  truth  of  facts.  The  import  and  the 
authority  of  the  numerical  statements  were  to  them 
unimpeachable ;  the  only  question  was  that  which  re- 
lated to  their  genuine  form.  And  supposing  the  in- 
quirer to  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  Greek  text,  even 
so  there  are  di'^ersities  to  be  discussed,  for  the  Sept. 
has  various  readings  of  some  of  the  numbers  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  Flood ;  in  particular,  while  most  of 
the  copies  have  a  second  Cainan  after  Arphaxad,  with 
a  descent  of  13(V  years,  this  addition  is  ignored  by  oth- 
er copies  and  by  important  authorities  (see  Browne, 
Ordo  ScBcL  §  807,  and  note ;  Mill,  On  the  Descent  and 
Parentage  of  the  Saviour^  p.  143  sq.).  These  consid- 
erations will  account  for  the  enormous  discrepancy 
which  appears  in  the  estimstes  formed  by  different 
chronologists  of  the  number  of  years  contained  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  The  Hebrew  numbers,  frt>m  Adam 
to  Tenth's  70th  year,  make  1656  plus  292  years ;  the 
Sept,  with  its  various  readings,  2242  or  22G2plus  942, 
or  1042,  or  1072,  or  1172 ;  the  Samaritan,  1307  plus  942. 


This  last,  however,  need  not  come  into  consideration, 
since  it  is  well  understood  that  the  Samaritan  text, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  merely  fsbricated  from  the  Greek 
(Hengstenberg,  Auth.  des  Pent.  1,  82  sq.) ;  and  those 
who  treat  it  as  an  independent  authority  (e.  g.  Lepsius, 
Cknmoi,  der  ^g,  p.  897  sq.)  only  show  themselves  ig- 
norant of  the  results  of  criticism  on  this  subject.  Of 
course  the  Sept.,  in  one  or  more  of  its  enumerations, 
would  be  followed  by  those  early  inquirers  who  had 
access  to  that  text  only ;  the  earliest  extant  estimate, 
by  Demetrius,  an  Alexandrine  Jew  of  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  (quoted  from  Alexander  Polyhistor  by  Eo- 
sebius,  Prwp.  Evanff.  ix,  21, 12),  makes  the  interval 
frt>m  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  2262  plus  1072. 
Josephus  certainly  did  not  follow  the  Sept. ;  his  num- 
bers in  the  generations  before  and  after  the  Flood  have 
been  forced  into  conformity  with  the  Greek  by  a  later 
and  unskilful  hand,  which  betra3's  itself  by  leaving  its 
work  incomplete  (Browne,  Ordo  ffced.  §  819-321).  As 
the  chronology  of  Dr.  Hales  (which  some  still  accept 
as  authoritative)  professes  to  be  based  on  the  Sept., 
rectified  by  the  aid  of  Josephus,  it  ought  to  be  known 
that  the  text  of  this  author,  besides  having  been  pal- 
pably vitiated  in  this  pcnrtion  of  it  {Ant.  i,  8,  4;  6,  5), 
swarms  with  gross  inconsistencies,  caused,  it  would 
seem,  by  his  adopting,  without  reflection,  statements 
belonging  to  different  chronological  sj'stems  (see  Nie> 
bnhr,  Geschichte  Assurs  tt.  Babels^  p.  847  sq.).  Of  the 
Christian  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries  Origen 
alone  knew  Hebrew,  and  he  first  leaves  the  Sept.,  but 
only  in  part;  Jerome,  the  learned  Hebraist,  declares 
for  *' the  Hebrew  verity,"  and  as  his  recension  of  the 
old  italic  version  forms  the  basis  of  the  Sixtine  Vul- 
gate, which  a  canon  of  Trent  declares,  under  anathe- 
ma, to  be  canonical  and  infallible,  the  Hebrew  chro- 
nology is  virtually  perpetuated  in  the  churches  of  the 
Roman  obedience.  The  Greek  Church  still  holds  by 
the  Sept.  Our  own  popular  Bible  chronology  (Ush- 
er's, which  Bishop  Lloyd  attached  to  the  margin  of 
our  Bibles)  follows  the  Hebrew.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury there  has  been  a  disposition,  in  some  of  our  own 
and  the  Continental  writers,  to  abandon  the  Hebrew 
for  the  Sept.,  chiefly  prompted  by  the  wish  to  enlarge 
the  period  before  Abraham,  so  as  to  allow  more  time 
for  the  growth  of  nations  after  the  Flood,  and  (more 
recentiy)  to  facilitate  the  "  connection  of  sacred  and 
profiine  chronology"  in  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind, 
especially  with  respect  to  Manetho's  Egyptian  chro- 
nology. The  question  of  probability  and  inducement — 
to  enlarge  on  the  part  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews  (comp. 
Bunsen,  ^ff.  St.  v,  68),  to  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
Masoretes — ^is  discussed  in  Browne's  Ordo  JScechrum, 
§  806  sq. ;  and  the  artificial  processes  by  which  the 
Sept.  numbers  are  formed  from  the  Hebrew,  and  not 
vice  versa,  have  been  exposed  by  the  same  writer,  ib. 
§  318  sq.,  and  further  in  The  Cycles  of  Egyptian  Chro- 
nology, §  72  (Arnold's  Theological  Critic,  ii,  145  sq.). 
The  fundamental  importance  of  the  subject  in  Biblical 
chronology  requires  a  more  exact  and  detailed  exam- 
ination than  we  find  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Smith  and 
Kitto,  from  which  the  preceding  investigations  are 
chiefly  taken,  as  are  also  portions  of  subsequent  dis- 
cussions in  this  article. 

(a.)  General  Internal  Evidence, — It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  in  the  antediluvian  portion  the  Heb.  is  the 
only  list  (unless  we  except  that  of  Josephus,  which  has 
no  independent  value)  in  which  every  number  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  corresponding  one  in  some  one  or 
other  of  the  rest ;  while  in  the  post-dilvuian  line,  after 
the  exclusion  of  the  second  Cainan,  it  stands  almost 
alone :  the  preponderance  of  evidence  from  this  meth- 
od of  comparison  is  therefore  about  balanced.  Again, 
it  is  a  most  suspicious  circumstance  in  the  Samar.  that 
Its  numbers,  where  there  is  any  variation,  regularly 
lessen  the  period  prior  to  parentage,  as  the  lineage  de- 
scends, by  removing  the  irregular  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Flood,  and  annexing  it  to  the  ages  below  that 
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point ;  while  the  Sept.  (and  Joeephas)  attain  a  similar 
uniformity  by  adding  one  hundred  years  to  the  defi- 
cient numbers  throughout;  whereas  the  Heb.  exhibits 
no  such  marlcs  of  gradation,  but  presents  a  natural  ir- 
regularity in  this  respect,  although  the  numbers,  on 
the  whole,  decrease  as  the  period  of  longevity  con- 
tracts ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  either  of  the  other 
lists  be  assumed  as  the  prototype,  no  possible  reason 
can  be  assigned  or  imagined  for  the  arbitraiy  enlarge- 
ment or  diminution  here  and  there  of  a  particular 
number.  The  briefer  scheme  of  the  Heb.  post-diluvi- 
an genealogy  is  also  exactly  sustained  by  the  sum  867 
(i.  e.  the  birth  of  Abram  292  years  from  the  Deluge +75 
years  to  bis  departure  from  Haran)  definitely  given 
by  Joeephus,  in  opposition  to  his  own  magnified  num- 
bers in  detail,  although  the  weight  of  this  argument  is 
affected  by  the  existence  of  various  readings  of  that 
aggregate  in  his  text.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe 
that  those  who  espouse  the  schedule  transmitted  by 
the  Sept.  and  Josephus,  as  aflTording  the  longer  space 
between  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  for  the  extensive 
propagation  of  the  antediluvian  race,  and  also  after 
the  Flood  for  the  dissemination  of  mankind  into  pow- 
erful nations  in  the  earliest  times,  herein  only  defeat 
their  own  argument;  for  it  is  obvious  that,  so  long  as 
the  entire  length  of  each  patriarch's  life  remains  un- 
changed, by  whatever  amount  the  period  prior  to  mar- 
riage is  augmented,  just  so  much  time  is  taken  from 
the  remainder  for  procreation :  the  earlier  the  age  of 
paternity,  the  greater  will  naturally  be  the  increase  of 
population  in  a  given  number  of  generations.  The 
rapid  advance  in  adolescence  after  the  Deluge,  so 
marked  in  the  Heb.  numbers,  was  doubtless  providen- 
tial for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  earth  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  after  that  catastrophe. 

(ft.)  Individual  Diterepaneiet,  —  In  addition  to  the 
post-diluvian  Cainan  noticed  above,  the  following 
names  appear  to  furnish  decided  proof  of  the  superior 
trustworthiness  of  the  Heb.  list  (see  the  conclusive 
treatise  of  Michaelis  on  this  subject,  tmnsUted  in  the 
Amer.  Bib,  J2^po«.,  2d  ser.,  vi,  114  sq. ;  also  some  judi- 
cious remarks  by  Dr.  Pond  in  the  Meih.  Quart.  SevieWj 
July,  1867). 

[1.]  In  the  cases  of  Adam  and  Scth,  the  addition  of 
100  years  to  their  age  before  paternity  disturbs  the  av- 
erage ratio  between  the  season  of  growth  and  the  total 
life,  which  in  man,  as  in  other  animals,  is  a  well-estab- 
lished proportion.  These  two  patriarclis  passed  nearly 
one  quarter  of  their  lives  childless,  although  their 
immediate  successors  were  blessed  with  ofbpring  when 
they  had  advanced  but  about  one  tenth  to  one  twelfth 
in  life.  Was  the  command  to  **  increase  and  multiply 
and  fill  the  earth"  so  much  less  urgent  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  world  than  subsequently  ?  In  the  num- 
bers assigned  to  the  first  two  generations,  moreover, 
the  various  readings  found  in  the  text  of  Josephus 
nearly  destroy  the  support  which  it  gives  to  the  Sept, 
leaving  the  balance  of  evidence  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  tall3'ing  numbers  in  the  Heb.  and  Samar. ;  and  in 
the  next  three  generations  there  is  at  least  an  equi- 
poise between  the  authorities,  which  axe  arrayed  in  the 
same  manner. 

[2.]  The  Heb.  numbers  in  the  case  of  Jared  are  sus- 
tained by  all  the  other  lists  except  the  Samar.,  which 
not  only  deducts  the  century  fh>m  his'  minority,  but 
also  arbitrarily  curtails  his  subsequent  years  by  a  dif- 
ferent amount  (25  years),  evidently  in  order  to  force 
the  total  life  into  conformity  with  the  plan  of  gradual 
reduction  below  the  length  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion. In  the  next  name,  that  of  Enoch,  the  Heb.  and 
Samar.  again  appear  in  unison  against  the  Sept.  and 
Josephus,  the  testimony  of  the  last  being  impaired  by 
the  corrupt  state  of  his  numbers  at  this  point. 

[3.]  The  numbers  given  under  Methuselah  and  La- 
mech,  however,  most  decisively  betray,  according  to 
the  settled  laws  of  internal  criticism,  marks  of  inten- 
tional corruption  in  all  but  the  Heb.  list.    Not  only 


are  the  years  of  each  of  the  others  totally  unsupported 
by  one  another,  where  they  differ  from  this,  under 
both  these  names,  and  also  embarrassed  by  various 
readings  of  a  glaring  character,  but  a  comparison  of 
them  with  the  date  of  the  Deluge  shows  unmistakably 
that  they  were  altered  so  as  to  place  the  demise  of 
these  two  patriarchs  **  high  and  diy"  beyond  the  reach 
of  this  event.  Those  who  have  sneeringly  remarked 
that,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology  of  Usher, 
"  Methuselah  was  drowned  in  Noah*s  Flood  by  act  of 
British  Parliament"  (which  sanctioned  that  prelate's 
scheme  by  authorizing  ito  insertion  in  the  margin  of 
the  English  Bible),  are  not  only  incorrect  in  that  par- 
ticular (for  Methuselah  [q.  v.],  according  to  the  Heb. 
numbers,  died  a  full  month  befbre  the  Deluge  began), 
but  they  reason  uncritically,  inasmnch  as  so  palpable 
an  objection  only  shows  the  honesty  of  the  Masoretic 
editors,  who  allowed  it  to  remain  upon  the  face  of 
their  text,  when  they  might,  by  a  slight  alteration,  so 
quietly  have  obviated  it.  The  ingenious  tinkers  of 
the  Samar.  and  Greek  chronologies,  on  the  contrary, 
have  carefully  attempted  to  remove  this  stumbling- 
block  f^m  the  way  of  their  version  by  a  violent  mod- 
ification of  the  numbers  in  question,  docking  off  here, 
and  splicing  on  there,  to  suit  circumstances.  Yet, 
like  forgers  usually,  they  have,  after  all,  fallen  into 
confusion,  and  convicted  themselves  by  their  own 
traces ;  the  Samar.  and  most  of  the  readings  of  the 
Greek  copies  do  but  make  the  year  of  the  death  of 
these  patriarchs  coincide  with  that  of  the  Flood,  while 
the  very  suspicious  fact  renudns  that  the  lives  of  these 
two  alone  (besides  that  of  Jared  in  the  Samar.)  are 
abbreviated  not  only  in  comparison  with  the  longer 
and  more  difficult  dates  of  the  other  lista,  but  sud- 
denly, as  if  for  a  special  purpose,  between  instances 
of  greater  longevity  immediately  before  (excluding 
Enoch,  who  was  translated  alive)  and  after.  The 
Heb.  list  can  alone  be  defended  at  this  point  on  critical 
grounds. 

[4.]  The  general  agreement  in  greater  age  assigned 
to  the  post-diluvian  patriarchs  by  the  Samar.  and  Greek 
listo  is  not  more  difficult  to  explain  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Heb.  If  the  former  be  the  original  form,  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  change ;  but  if  the  lat- 
ter be  assumed  as  giving  the  genuine  numbers,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  how  readily  they  may  have  been  aug- 
mented in  order  to  swell  the  primitive  nra  of  repopo- 
lation  after  the  Flood  into  a  nearer  conformity  with 
the  extravagant  mythical  periods  of  early  heathen 
histories.  With  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  the 
Sept.  is  known  to  have  originated,  the  influence  of 
which  may  plainly  be  traced  in  the  present  account  of 
Josephus  (and  possibly,  through  some  indirect  chan* 
nel,  that  of  the  Samar.  also),  this  temptation  would  be 
peculiarly  strong.  The  internal  evidence  here,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather  in  fiivor  of  the 
Samar.  numbers,  corroborated  as  they  are  throughout 
as  to  the  age  of  paternity  by  those  of  the  Sept.  and 
(but  less  accurately)  Josephus;  and  we  might  even 
be  inclined  to  adopt  them,  as  consistent  in  gradation 
with  those  preferred  in  the  antediluvian  portion,  did 
not  the  manifiest  want  of  authority  in  the  non-Hebrew 
schemes  for  that  part  cast  a  strong  doubt  of  accuracy 
over  them  in  this  part  likewise.  This  suspicion  te 
confirmed  by  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  Samar. 
and  Sept.  as  to  the  post-diluvian  ages  after  paternity, 
the  latter  list  conforming  in  this  respect  quite  closely 
to  the  Heb.  If  we  turn  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
records  and  tradition,  we  find  the  numbers  of  the  Sept, 
confirmed  rather  than  those  of  the  Heb.  The  history 
and  civilization  of  Eg3rpt,  as  well  as  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  reach  to  a  time  about  as  early  as  the  Heb. 
date  of  the  Flood.  Moreover,  the  concurrent  evidence 
of  antiquity  carries  the  origin  of  Gentile  civilization 
to  the  Noachian  races.  On  the  acceptance,  therefore, 
of  the  Heb.  numbers  we  must  place  (as  we  easily  may) 
the  dispersion  of  nations  [see  Ethnology]  very  sooa 
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after  the  Delnge.  Important  aid  in  this  approxima- 
tion of  sacred  witii  pro&ne  chronolofcy  is  afforded  by 
the  considerable  extension  of  the  Biblical  period  of  the 
Judges,  noticed  below,  beyond  that  fixed  by  Usher. 

(3.)  An  important  rectiiicatbn  of  the  last  genera- 
tion is  required  in  all  the  lists.  According  to  them,  it 
would  appear  that  Terah  was  70  years  old  at  Abram's 
birth.  "  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and  begat  Abram, 
Kahor,  and  Haran"  (Gen.  xi,  26).  It  is  afterwards 
said  that  Terah  went  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Ha- 
ran,  and  died  there  at  the  age  of  206  years  [Samar. 
145]  (xi,  81,  82) ;  and  the  departure  of  Abram  ft'om 
Haran  to  Canaan  is  then  narrated  (comp.  Acts  vii,  4), 
his  age  being  stated  to  have  been  at  that  time  75 
years  (xii,  1-5).  Usher  therefore  conjectures  that  Te- 
rah was  180  years  old  at  Abram's  birth  (205—75=180), 
and  supposes  the  latter  not  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son,  but  mentioned  first  on  account  of  his  eminence, 
as  is  Shem  in  several  places  (v,  82 ;  vi,  10 ;  vii,  18 ;  ix, 
18 ;  X,  1),  who  yet  appears  to  have  been  the  third  son 
of  Koah,  and  certainly  not  the  eldest  (x,  21).  To  this 
it  has  been  objected,  however,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  if  Abram  had  been  bom  to  his  &ther  at 
the  age  of  130  years,  he  should  have  asked  in  wonder, 
'*  Shidl  [a  child]  be  bom  unto  him  that  is  a  hundred 
years  old?  and  shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years  old, 
bear?"  (Gen.  xvii,  17).  But  the  force  of  Uiis  objec- 
tion is  almost  entirely  obviated  when  it  is  considered 
that  Terah  had  previously  had  a  son,  whereas  Abra- 
ham at  the  time  of  his  observation  was  altogether 
childless.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  adopt  this  arrange- 
ment, than  to  make  an  arbitrary  change  in  the  num- 
bers, as  the  Samar.  apparently  has  done. 

2.  From  Ahram's  departnm  out  qfffaran  to  the  Ex^ 
odut. — ^The  length  of  this  period  is  stated  by  Paul  as 
430  years  from  the  promise  to  Abraham  to  die  giving 
of  tiie  Law  (Gal.  iii,  17),  the  first  event  being  held  to 
be  that  recorded  in  Gen.  xii,  1-5.  The  same  number 
of  years  is  given  in  Exodus  (xii,  40,  41),  where  the 
Heb.  reads, "  Kow  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  [was]  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  self-same  day 
it  came  to  pass,  tliat  all  tiie  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out 
ftvm  the  Umd  of  Egypt"  Here  the  Sept.  and  Samar. 
add  after  '*in  Egypt"  the  words  *'and  in  Canaan," 
while  the  Alexandrian  and  other  MSS.  of  the  former 
also  add  after  *'  the  children  of  Israel"  the  words  **  and 
their  fiithers."  It  seems  most  reasonable  to  regard 
both  these  additions  as  glosses ;  if  they  are  excluded, 
the  passage  appears  to  make  the  duration  of  the  so- 
Joum  in  Egypt  480  years,  but  this  is  not  an  absolutely 
certain  conclusion.  The  **  sojouming"  might  well  in- 
clude the  period  after  the  promise  to  Abraham,  while 
that  patriarch  and  his  descendants  "  sojourned  in  the 
land  of  promise  as  [in]  a  strange  country"  (Heb.  xi, 
9),  for  it  is  not  positively  said  ^*the  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,'*  but  **who  dwelt  hi 
Egypt."  As  for  the  very  day  of  close  being  that  of 
commencement,  it  might  refer  either  to  Abraham's  en- 
trance or  to  the  time  of  the  promise.  A  third  passage 
is  the  divine  declaration  to  Abraham  of  the  fUtnre  his- 
tory of  his  children :  "  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed 
shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  [that  is]  not  their's,  and 
shall  serve  them;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four 
hundred  years ;  and  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall 
serve,  will  I  judge ;  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out 
with  great  substance"  (Gen.  xv,  18, 14 ;  comp.  Acts 
vii,  6, 7).  The  four  hundred  years  cannot  be  held  to 
be  tlie  period  of  oppression  without  a  denial  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  narrative  of  that  time,  but  can 
only  be  supposed  to  mean  the  time  from  this  declara- 
tkm  to  the  Exodus.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  after 
the  citation  given  above  the  events  of  the  whole  so- 
journ are  repeated,  showing  that  this  was  the  period 
spoken  of,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  the  period  defined 
(xv,  15, 16)  as  <*the  fourth  generation." 


Bat  the  question,  Fh)m  what  point  of  time  are  these 
years  reckoned?  has  been  variously  answered,  and 
chronological  schemes  vary  accordingly.  Some,  as 
the  Sept.,  Joeephus,  the  Jewish  Chronology,  and  most 
Christian  writers,  assign  the  period  to  the  entire  bo- 
joum  in  Canaan  and  Egypt,  beginning  either  with  the 
Call  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii),  or  the  Promise  (xv) ;  oth- 
ers date  it  from  the  close  of  the  period  during  whfch 
the  Promises  were  made  (Perizonius,  SchSttgen); 
some  (as  Bengel)  from  the  birth  of  Jacob ;  while  nu- 
merous recent  writers  give  the  whole  period  to  the  so- 
journ in  £g}'pt,  reckoned  from  the  descent  of  Jacob 
and  the  patriarchs  into  that  country  (see  Knobel,  in 
loc. ;  Browne,  Ordo  Bad,  §  284-288).  The  genealogy 
of  Moses  is  inconsistent  with  so  long  an  interval  as 
480  years  between  Jacob's  130th  and  Moses'  80th  year ; 
for  we  learn  that  between  Levi  and  Moses  were  only 
two  descents — ^indeed,  by  the  mother's  side  (Jochebed, 
'*  daughter"  of  Levi),  only  one ;  and  as  the  sum  of  the 
lives  of  Levi,  Kohath,  and  Amram  is  187+188+187, 
it  follows  that  from  the  birth  of  Levi  to  the  birth  of 
Moses  must  be  considerably  less  than  407  years.  So 
also  the  other  genealogies,  in  which  (with  one  excep- 
tion, and  that  only  apparent)  we  constantly  arrive  at 
contemporaries  of  Moses  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  de- 
scent ftt>m  the  twelve  patriarchs  (Browne,  Ordo  Sacl, 
§  284-288).  Hence  we  must  measure  this  interval  of 
430  years  (Gal.  ill,  17)  ftt>m  the  call  of  Abraham,  in  his 
76th  3'ear  (Gen.  xii,  4),  after  the  death  of  Tei^h  (Acts 
\%  4 ;  Gen.  xi,  82),  to  the  Exodus. 

The  narrative  affords  the  following  data,  whioh  we 
place  under  two  periods — ^that  from  Abram's  leaving 
Haran  to  Jacob's  entering  Egypt,  and  that  from  Jdf 
cob's  entering  Egypt  to  the  Exodus. 

(a.)        Age  of  Abram  on  leaving  Haran 75  jn. 

Age  of  Abram  at  Isaac's  Mrth 100 

Difference 85 

Age  of  Isaao  at  Jacob's  bhth 60 

Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt 180 

215 

(5.)  (1.)  Age  of  Levi  on  entering  Fgypt clr.  45 

ReiidaeofhlsUliB. »a 

Oppression  after  the  death  of  Jacob's  sons 

(Exod.  i,  C  7  i-q.) f 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus _80 

m 

(2.)  Age  of  Joseph  on  Jacob's  entering  Egypt. ...    89 

Besidneofhisllfr. 7t 

Oiqnesslon y 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

These  data  make  up  at  least  887  or  866  years,  to  which 
some  addition  must  be  made,  since  it  appears  that  all 
Joseph's  generation  died  before  the  oppression  com- 
menced, and  it  is  probable  that  it  had  begun  some  time 
before  the  birth  of  Moses.  The  sum  we  thus  obtain 
cannot  be  far  different  ftt)m  480  years,  a  period  for  the 
whole  sojourn  that  these  data  must  thus  be  held  to 
confirm. 

The  genealogies  relating  to  the  time  of  the  dwell- 
ing in  Eg^'pt,  if  continuous,  as  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  some  are,  do  not  seem  repugnant 
to  this  scheme ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one  of 
them,  that  of  Joshua,  in  1  Chron.  (vii,  28,  25,  26,  27), 
if  a  •uoeesnofi,  can  be  reconciled  with  Uie  opinion  that 
dates  the  430  years  fh>m  Jacob*s  entering  into  Egypt. 
Another  important  historical  point  of  evidence  is  the 
increase  of  the  Israelites  from  the  few  souls  who  went 
with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  Joseph  and  his  sons,  to  the 
six  hundred  thousand  men  who  came  out  at  the  Exo- 
dus. At  the  former  date  the  following  are  enumer- 
ated :  "  besides  Jacob's  sons*  wives,"  Jacob,  his  twelve 
sons  and  one  daughter  (18),  his  fifty-one  grandsons 
and  one  granddaughter  (52),  and  his  four  great-grand- 
sons, making,  with  the  patriarch  himself,  seventy  souls 
(Gen.  xlvi,  8-27).  See  Jacob.  The  generation  to 
which  children  would  be  bom  about  this  date  may 
thus  be  held  to  have  been  of  at  least  51  pairs,  since  all 
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are  males  except  one,  vrho  probably  married  a  cousin. 
This  compatation  takes  no  account  of  polygamy,  which 
was  certainly  practised  at  the  time  hy  the  Hebrews. 
This  first  generation  must,  except  there  were  at  the 
time  other  female  grandchildren  of  Jacob  besides  the 
one  mentioned  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi,  7),  have  taken  foreign 
wives,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to  have 
been  constantly  done  afterwards,  though  probably  in 
a  less  degree.  We  cannot,  therefore,  found  our  calcu> 
lation  solely  on  these  61  pairs,  but  must  allow  for  po- 
lygamy and  foreign  marriages.  These  admissions  be- 
ing made,  and  the  especial  blessing  which  attended 
the  people  borne  in  mind,  the  interval  of  about  215 
years  does  not  seem  too  cJiort  for  the  increase. — On 
the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  480 
years  as  the  length  of  the  interval  £rom  Abram's  leav- 
ing Haran  to  the  Exodus. 

8.  From  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon* a 
Temple. — ^There  is  but  one  passage  from  which  we  ob- 
tain the  length  of  this  period  as  a  whole  (see  Walther, 
in  Baumgarten's  Sammbmgen^  1748,  ii,  818-488).  It  is 
that  in  which  the  Foundation  of  the  Temple  is  dated 
in  the  480th  (Heb.),  or  440th  (Sept.)  year  after  the 
Exodus,  in  the  4th  year  2d  month  of  Solomon^s  reign 
(1  Kings  vi,  1).  This  sum  we  have  first  to  compare 
with  the  detailed  numbers.  These  are  as  follows: 
(a.)  From  the  Exodus  to  the  death  of  Moses,  40  years. 
(6.)  Leadership  of  Joshua,  7-\-x  years,  (c.)  Interval 
between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Servitude,  y 
years.  ((/.)  Servitudes  and  rule  of  Judges  until  Eli's 
death,  480  years,  (e.)  Period  from  Eli's  death  to 
Saul's  accession,  20+ff  years.  (/.)  Saul's  reign,  40 
years.  (^.)  David's  reign,  40  years.  (A.)  Solomon's 
reign  to  Foundation  of  Temple,  8  years.  Sum,  680+ 
x+y+z  years.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  approxima- 
tively  the  length  of  the  three  wanting  numbers.  (1.) 
Joshua's  age  at  the  Exodus  was  at  least  20  years 
(Num.  xiv,  29,  80),  and  at  his  death,  110 ;  therefore 
the  utmost  length  of  his  rule  must  be  110— (20+40)  = 
60  years.  The  duration  of  Joshua's  government  is 
limited  by  the  curcumstance  that  Caleb's  lot  was  ap- 
portioned to  him  in  the  7th  year  of  the  occupation,  and 
therefore  of  Joshua's  rule,  when  he  was  85  years  old, 
and  that  he  conquered  the  lot  after  Joshua*s  death. 
Caleb  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  very  old  man 
on  taking  his  portion,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  waited  long  before  attacking  the  heathen  who 
held  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  portion  being  his  claimed 
reward  for  not  having  feared  the  Anakim  who  dwelt 
there,  a  reward  promised  him  of  the  Lord  by  Moses 
and  claimed  of  Joshua,  who  alone  of  his  fellow-spies 
had  shown  the  same  faith  and  courage  (Num.  xiv,  24 ; 
Deut.  i,86;  Josh,  xiv,  6  ad  fin,;  xv,  18-19;  Judg.  i, 
9-15,  20).  The  least  length  of  Joshua's  rule  would  be 
about  10  years.  Josephus  (^AtU.  v,  1, 29)  fixes  it  mid- 
way between  these  limits,  or  at  25  years,  which  may 
be  adopted  as  the  probable  length.  (2.)  The  interval 
between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Servitude  is  lim- 
ited by  the  history  of  Othniel.  After  Joshua  there  is 
the  time  of  the  elders  who  overlived  him,  then  a  peri- 
od of  disobedience  and  idolatry,  a  servitude  of  8  years, 
deliverance  by  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  the  nephew 
of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  years,  until  Othniel's  death. 
He  was  already  a  warrior  when  Caleb  conquered  his 
lot ;  he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  fh>m  the  Mesopotamian 
oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  subsequent  40 
years  of  rest.  Supposing  Othniel  to  have  been  80 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  first  exploits,  and  110  years 
at  his  death,  then  110-(80+18+8+40)=24  years 
would  remain  for  the  interval  in  question.  Josephus 
(^Ant,  vi,  5,  4)  reasonably  fixes  it  at  18  years,  which 
cannot  be  far  from  correct.  (3.)  The  residue  of  Sam- 
uel's judgeship  after  the  20  years  from  Ell's  death, 
ending  with  the  solemn  fast  and  victory  at  Mizpeh, 
can  scarcely  have  much  exceeded  20  years ;  Josephus 
(Ant,  vi,  13, 5)  assigns  it  a  length  of  12  years.  Sam- 
uel must  have  been  still  young  at  the  time  of  Eli's 


death,  and  he  died  near  the  closd  of  Saul's  reign  (1 
Sam.  XXV,  1 ;  xxviii,  8).  If  he  were  20  years  old  at 
the  former  date,  and  judged  ibr  12  years  after  the  vic- 
tory at  Mizpeh,  he  would  have  been  near  85  years  old 
(20+20+12+82=84)  at  his  death,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  long  period  of  life  at  that  time.  We  thus 
arrive  at  the  following  numbers  for  the  various  por- 
tions of  this  period : 

Ymi*. 

Wandering  in  the  Desert.  40 

Joehua'sRule S5 

Surviving  Elden 18 

Flret  Servitude 8 

Othniel*!  Judgeship 40 

Second  Servitude 18 

Ehnd*s  Judgeship  (tndnd- 

ing  Shamgai*s) 80 

Third  Servitude 80 

Barak's  Judgeship 40 

Fourth  Servitude T 

OldeoQ'B  Judgeship 40 

Abimelech*B  Keign 8 

Tola's  J  odgeshipk 23 

Jair*s  Judgwhip 2S 


Yl 

Fifth  Servitude 18 

Jephthah's  Judgeship ....    6 

Ibsan's  Judgeship 7 

Elon's  Judgeship 10 

Abdon's  Judgeship 8 

Sixth  Servitude 40 

Samson's  Judgeship 20 

Elfs  Judgeship 40 

Seventh  Servitude 20 

Samuel's  Judgeship 12 

Saul's  Reign 40 

David's  Reign 40 

SolomoQ's  first  years 3 

Total eib 


Two  independent  large  numbers  seem  to  confirm  this 
result.  One  is  in  Paul's  address  at  Antioch  of  Piaidia, 
where,  after  speaking  of  the  Exodus  and  the  40  years 
in  the  desert,  he  adds :  **  And  when  he  had  destroyed 
seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Chaaaan,  he  divided  their 
land  unto  them  by  lot.  And  after  that  he  gave  [unto 
them]  judges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet.  And  afterward  they 
desired  a  king"  (Acts  xiii,  19, 20,  21).  Thu  interval 
of  450  years  may  be  variously  explained— as  commenc- 
ing with  Othniel's  deliverance  and  ending  with  Eli's 
death,  a  period  which  the  numbers  of  the  earlier  books 
of  the  Bible,  if  added  together,  make  442  years ;  or  as 
commencing  with  the  First  Servitude,  8  years  more, 
which  would  be  exactly  450  years ;  or  with  Joshua's 
death,  which  would  raise  these  numbers  by  about  18 
years ;  or  again,  it  may  be  held  to  end  at  Saul's  acces- 
sion, which  would  raise  the  numbers  given  respective- 
ly by  about  82  years.  However  explained,  this  sum 
of  450  years  supports  the  authority  of  the  detailed  num- 
bers as  forming  an  essentially  correct  measure  of  the 
period ;  and  the  precise  coincidence  with  one  of  the 
foregoing  modes  of  computation  seems  to  show  that  it 
was  that  which  Paul  adopted.  The  other  large  nump 
her  occurs  in  Jephthah's  message  to  the  king  of  the 
Children  of  Ammon,  where  the  period  during  which 
Israel  had  held  the  land  of  the  Amorites  from  the  first 
conquest  either  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  servitude 
from  which  they  were  about  to  be  freed,  or  up  to  the 
very  time,  is  g^ven  as  800  years  (Judg.  xi,  26).  The 
above  detailed  numbers,  including  the  uncertain  pe- 
riods, would  make  these  intervals  respectively  344  and 
862  years.  Here,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  an 
agreement,  although  not  positive,  since  the  meaning 
might  be  eithor  three  centuries,  as  a  vague  sum,  or 
about  800  years.  So  fiu  as  the  evidence  of  the  num- 
bers goes,  we  must  decide  in  favor  of  the  longer  inter- 
val, fhmi  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  first  Tem- 
ple, in  preference  to  the  period  of  480  or  440  years. 

The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  has  been  held  by 
some  to  sustain  a  different  conclusion.  These  lists,  aa 
they  now  stand,  would,  if  of  continuous  generations, 
be  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  interval  of  about  800, 400, 
or  even  500  years,  some  being  much  shorter  than  oth- 
ers. It  is,  however,  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  con- 
sistency with  each  other  without  arbitrarily  altering 
some,  and  the  result,  with  those  who  have  followed 
them  as  the  safest  guides,  has  been  the  adoption  of  the 
shortest  of  the  numbers  just  given,  about  800  years. 
The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  probably  leading  to  the  rejection  of  all  nu- 
merical statements,  but  as  perhaps  less  inconsistent 
with  that  of  480  or  440  years  than  with  the  rest. 

The  statement  in  1  Kings  vi,  1,  is  accepted  by  Hil- 
lel,  the  author  of  the  modem  Jewish  chronology,  who 
makes  the  480  years  one  of  the  elements  for  the  con* 
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straction  of  hia  Mundane  «ra ;  by  Usher  also,  by  Pe- 
tavios,  who,  however,  dates  the  period  from  the  Eieode, 
and  by  many  others.  In  more  recent  times,  Hengsten- 
berg  {AutkaOie  dti  PmkUeuehi,  ii,  28  sq.),  Hofmann 
(In  the  Studien  tt.  Kritikm,  1888),  Thenios  (On  1  Kimgt 
▼i,  1),  Tiele  (Ckronol,  det  A.  TX  Gefaringer  (<7e6er  di« 
iJUifcAe  ^re),  Niebnhr  ((rescA.  Auw  «.  iiab.\  np- 
hold  the  statement  as  historical.  Bat  thoogh  this 
measure,  by  bridging  over  the  interval  twm  Moses  to 
Solomon,  enables  the  chronologist,  when  he  has  form- 
ed his  mundane  series  down  to  the  Ezode,  to  assign 
the  year  anno  mtmdi  of  4  Solomon  and  so  of  1  David, 
or,  having  traoed  the  reckoning  B.C.  np  to  1  Solomon, 
to  give  the  year  B.C.  of  the  Ezode,  the  whole  tract  of 
time  occupied  by  the  Judges  is  still  loose  at  either  end, 
and  needs  mucli  management  to  define  its  bearings. 
For  the  items  actually  enumerated,  being  (even  if  the 
entire  40  years  of  Eli  and  the  20  years  of  the  Ark  at 
Kiijath-Jearim  be  included  in  the  890  of  the  Judges) 
47+890+43=480,  no  room  is  left  fbr  Joshua  and  the 
elders,  Samuel  and  SauL  Accordingly,  the  chronol- 
ogists  who  accept  this  measure  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
violent  expedients— the  assumption  that  some  of  the 
servitudes  were  oontemponry,  and  others,  which  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  exalt  above  the  rank  of  ingenious 
conjectures.  But  the  number  480  is,  in  fact,  open  to 
grave  suspicion.  The  Sept.  has  instead  of  it  440.  Jo- 
sephus  takes  no  notice  of  either,  and  on  various  occa- 
sions makes  the  interval  692,  612,  and  682  years;  the 
early  Christian  chronographers  also  ignore  the  meas- 
ure— ^thus  Theophil.  Antioch.  reckons  498  to  1  David ; 
Clem.  Alex,  to  1  Saul,  490;  AfHcanus,  677  years. 
FSaul's  enumeration,  in  Acts  xiii,  18-21,  also  proves  at 
least  this,  tiiat  Jews  in  his  time  reckoned  the  interval 
in  a  way  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in 
1  Kings  vi,  1.  He  gives  from  the  Exode  to  1  David 
40+450+40=680;  therefore  to  4  Solomon,  678  years. 
Paul's  term  of  460  years  is  evidently  the  interval  from 
the  First  Servitude  to  the  end  of  those  20  years  of  the 
Ark,  1  Sam.  vii,  2  (composed  of  890+40+20).  Clin- 
ton  (Fasti  Hell,  i,  812)  dates  the  460  from  the  parti- 
tion of  lands  (47tli  after  Exode),  auumu  20  years  for 
Joshua  and  the  elders,  and  another  term  of  12  years 
between  the  20  years  of  the  Ark  (1  Sam.  vii,  2)  and  the 
40  years  which  he  gives  entire  to  Saul,  thus  making 
the  sum  612  years.  It  remains  only  to  state  that  the 
text  in  1  Kings  vi,  1,  cannot  be  impugned  on  strict- 
ly critical  grounds,  excepting  the  various  reading  in 
the  Sept. ;  the  other  versions  and  the  Heb.  MSS.  are 
uniform  in  their  testimony :  that  date,  therefore,  must 
be  summarily  rejected  as  an  early  interpolation,  as  is 
done  by  most  modem  chronologens.  For  a  ftiither  ex- 
amination of  the  period  in  question,  see  Jddobs.  For 
the  value  of  Egyptian  dates  of  the  Exode,  see  below. 
(See  also  in  the  Stud, «.  KriHkm,  1868,  iv.) 

4.  Fnm  ike  FamdaHtm  of  Solomon's  Temple  to  its 
JkttmctUm, — ^We  have  now  reached  a  period  in  which 
the  differences  of  chronologers  are  no  longer  to  be 
njeasured  by  centuries,  but  by  tens  of  years  and  even 
single  years,  and  towards  the  close  of  which  almost  per-^ . 
feet  accuracy  is  attainable.  The  most  important  num- 
bers in  the  Bible  are  here  generally  stated  more  than 
once,  and  several  means  are  afforded  by  which  their 
accuracy  can  be  tested.  The  principal  of  these  tests 
are  the  statement  of  kings*  ages  at  their  accessions,  the 
double  dating  of  the  accessions  of  kings  of  Judah  in  the 
reigns  of  kings  of  Israel  and  the  converse,  and  the  dou- 
ble reckoning  by  the  years  of  kings  of  Jndah  and  of 
Nebuciiadnezzar.  Of  these  tests  the  most  valuable  is 
the  second,  which  extends  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  und^  consideration,  and  prevente  our  mak- 
ing any  very  serious  error  in  computing  ito  length. 
The  notices  of  kings  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  contempo- 
rary with  Hebrew  sovereigns  during  this  period,  are 
also  of  importance,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  so,  when, 
as  we  may  expect,  the  ohronoloc^cal  places  of  all  these 
contemporaries  are  more  nearly  determined.    All  rec- 


ords, therefore,  tending  to  fix  the  chronologies  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  in  these  times,  are 
of  great  value,  from  their  bearing  <m  Hebrew  chronol- 
ogy. At  present  the  most  important  of  such  records  is 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  firom  which  no  sound  chronologer 
will  venture  to  deviate.  In  the  Biblical  statements  the 
number  and  importence  of  inconsistencies  has  usually 
been  much  exaggerated,  since  several  supposed  disa- 
greements depend  upon  the  non-recognition  of  the 
mode  of  reckoning  regnal  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  and  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's 
accession;  still  a  few  difficulties  cannot  be  resolved 
without  the  supposition  that  numbers  have  been  alter- 
ed by  copyiste.  Many  of  the  dates  are  reckoned  from 
a  joint  accession  of  several  of  the  kings  with  their  re- 
spective fathers,  and  a  few  are  even  posthumous.  Two 
interregna  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  have  generally 
been  supposed,  and  none  others  are  necessary ;  name- 
ly, one  of  11  years,  between  Jeroboam  II  and  Zacha- 
xiah,  and  the  other  of  8  years,  between  Pekah  and 
Hoshea.  The  former  supposition  might  seem  to  re- 
ceive some  support  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Ho- 
ses (x,  8,  7,  and  perhaps  16),  which,  however,  may  only 
imply  a  lax  government,  and  the  great  power  <tf  the 
Israelite  princes  and  captains,  as  an  absolute  anarchy. 
The  following  table  exhibito  the  length  of  this  period 
as  thus  adjusted,  according  to  the  double  line  of  kings ; 
for  the  details  of  the  chronology,  see  Israel  (Kixo« 
DOM  or) ;  Judah  (Kucgdom  of). 


JVDAB. 

Ymi*. 

ISBAIU 

Y-i.: 

Soloiiun  (raidue)  . . . 
Rehoboain 

87 

IT 
8 

8 
1 

^0 
6 
40 
2d 
6S 

16 

14 

6 

868 
S8 
65 

9 
81 

0 
11 

0 
10 

ftftn 

422  ji 

Jeroboam  L 

Nadab 

.    21 

AbUah  

Am 

1 

Baaiiha  ....  ^ ...... . 

.    23 

Elah 

1 

Zlmri 

0 

Tibnl 

4 

Jehoehaphat 

Omri  (alone) 

Ahab 

.      7 
.    20 

Ahaalah  T 

1 

Jehoram  II 

AhazUhll 

Synehrontem 

AthalUh 

Jehoram  L 

Synehronism .... 

Jeha 

Johoahaa  L  ........ 

.    12 

.    90 
.     28 

Jehoaah  L 

.    18 

Amaslah  , . . . « 

JehoaahlL 

Jeroboam  II.  ...... 

Interregnom 

Zacharlah 

Shallun 

Menahem 

.    16 

Vrslfth 

.     41 

.    11 

.      1 

1 

.    10 

Jotham ............. 

Pekahiah 

Pckah 

2 
.    20 

Abac 

Syncntonttm  ..... 
Hesekiah(reaidae>.. 
Manajseh 

AlDOQ 

Uoahea 

8 
0 

AttyrianQ^litMty, 
mn  of  duration  of  Tem] 

.  2» 

• 

Joelah 

JehoahasIL 

Jeboiakim 

Jeholachin 

ZedeUah 

BdXfylonian  OctpttvUy 
Total 

?le. 

The  gross  sum  total  of  the  regnal  years  of  Judah,  to 
the  year  of  the  Assyrian  Captivity,  is  260,  aa  tiie  num- 
bers stand  in  the  text ;  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  248 ;  but,  as 
they  may  be  corrected  by  sjrnchronal  data,  only  257 
and  288  years  respectively.  This  deficit  of  19  years 
has  been  by  most  chronologisto  teken  to  imply  that  the 
two  gaps  in  the  Israelite  succession,  which  are  brought 
to  light  by  the  synchronisms,  were  intervals  of  anar» 
chy,  filled  up  (as  above)  by  interregna^-one  of  11  years, 
between  the  death  of  Jeroboam  11,  in  27  Uzziah,  and 
the  accession  of  Zachariah,  in  88  IFzziah ;  the  other, 
of  8  years,  between  the  death  of  Pekah,  in  4  Ahaz,  and 
the  accession  of  Hoshea,  in  the  12th  of  the  same  reign. 
But  later  writers  prefer  to  liquidate  the  reckoning  by 
assuming  an  error  in  the  regnal  years  of  Jeroboam  II 
and  Pekah.     Thus  Ewald,  making  the  ditference  21 
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yean,  gives  these  kings  58  and  29  years  respectively, ' 
instead  of  41  and  20  (Getch,  de»  Volkea  lir,  ill,  1,  p.  261- 
818) ;  Thenios  (Die  BB,  der  KSmgt^  p.  846),  by  a  more 
facile  emendation,  makes  the  nambers  51  and  80  (Ka 
for  KS,  and  b  for  3) ;  J.  v.  Gompach  (JZeUreck,  d.  Bab.  u, 
Astjfr.)^  though  reducing  the  total  amount  to  241  years, 
gives  Pekah  29  years  and  retains  the  41  of  Jeroboam  { 
Lepeius  (CArono/.  der  Mg^  makes  the  reigns  52  and 
80;  andBunsen,  J?^sp6sfUi9fe2Z6,bk.iv,p.681,895,402) 
makes  Jeroboam  reign  61  years,  and  retains  for  Pekah 
his  20  years.  Movers  (Die  Phaniaery  ii,  1, 158),  by  a 
peculiar  method  of  treatment,  reduces  the  reigns  of  Is- 
rael to  238  years,  and  brings  the  reigns  of  Judah  into 
conformity  with  this  sum  by  making  Jehoram  co-re- 
gent with  Jehoshaphat  4  years,  Uzziah  with  Amaziah 
12,  and  Jotham  wi^h  Uzziah  11  years.  How  arbitral 
ry,  and  therefore  unjustifiable,  such  reduction  of  num- 
bers is,  must  be  evident  to  every  critical  eye.  The 
supposition  of  co-regencies  is  only  allowable  in  order 
to  explain  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  some  of  the 
kings'  years,  but  in  no  case  are  they  suffered  to  dis- 
turb the  length  of  reigns,  as  given  in  the  text.  See 
each  name  in  its  alphabetical  place  in  this  Cyclopse- 
dia.     (See  Wolff,  in  the  Tkeoi.  Stud,  u.  Krit,  1858,  iv). 

5.  From  the  DettructUm  of  Solomon's  Temple  to  the  Be- 
turn  from  Babylon. — ^The  determination  of  the  length 
of  this  period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to 
Palestine.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  leading  to  that  event 
was  made  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (Ezra  i,  1),  which, 
if  it  date  from  his  conquest  of  Babylon  (q.  v.),  as  de- 
termined by  Ptolemy*s  Canon,  would  be  B.C.  588 ;  but 
the  decree  in  question  appears  to  date  from  his  person- 
al supersedore  of  "  Darius  the  Hede"  (q.  v.)  at  Baby- 
lon, B.C.  536,  where  the  edict  was  evidently  issued. 
See  Cyrus.  Others  date  the  decree  from  the  earlier 
point,  and  suppose  that  so  great  a  migration  must  have 
occupied  much  time ;  they  therefore  allow  two  years 
as  not  too  long  an  interval  for  its  complete  accomplish- 
ment after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree. 

Another  method  of  arriving  at  the  time  in  question 
is  by  means  of  fixing  the  termination  of  the  so-called 
* '  70  years'  captivity. "  Two  numbers,  held  by  some  to 
be  identical,  must  here  be  considered.  One  is  the  pe- 
riod of  70  years,  during  which  the  tyranny  of  Babylon 
over  Palestine  and  the  East  generally  was  to  last, 
prophesied  by  Jeremiah  (xxv),  and  the  other,  the  70 
years  of  the  city's  overthrow  and  utter  depopulation 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21 ;  Dan.  ix,  2).  The  commencement 
of  the  former  period  is  plainly  the  1st  year  of  Neba- 
chadnezzar  (as  viceroy),  and  4th  (according  to  Dan.  i, 
1,  the  8d  complete)  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxv,  1), 
B.C.  606,  when  the  successes  of  the  king  of  Babylon  be- 
gan (xlvi,  2),  and  the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  (xxv,  22) ; 
and  its  conclusion  will  be  the  &11  of  Babylon  (ver.  26). 
The  famous  70  years  of  captivity  would  seem  to  be  the 
same  period  as  this,  since  it  was  to  terminate  with  the 
return  of  the  captives  (Jer.  xxiz,  10).  The  second  pe- 
riod of  70  years  dates  from  the  burning  of  the  Temple, 
late  in  B.C.  588  (Ezek.  xl,  1),  and  terminates  with  its 
complete  reconstruction,  some  time  in  B.C.  517  (Ezra 
vi,  15).  The  two  passages  in  Zechariah,  which  speak  of 
such  an  interval  as  one  of  desolation  (i,  12),  and  during 
which  fasts  connected  with  the  captivity  had  been  kept 
(vii,  5),  are  quite  reconcilable  with  this  explanation. 
These  two  passages  are  of  the  2d  and  4th  years  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspis,  in  whose  6th  year  the  Temple  was  fin- 
bhed. 

The  details  of  this  period  are  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing Babylonian  reigns,  firom  profane  sources : 

Ytn.       Ymtb. 

Nebuchadnezaar  (viceroTship) 18 

Nebuchadneaur  (reddae) 26  ....  27 

"  Eril-Merodach" «....     3 

Nerikolfu»ar 4  ....    4 

*^BelflhaBzar,**TiceNabonned IT  ....JT, 

Oapturt  (^f  BabtfUm 6S 

^^DarinstheMede,*'orCyaxare8 S  ....    % 

Cynu^B  Decree • TO 


Ymu*. 

Gymi  (reddue) 0 

*^  Ahuuenu,"  or  CambyMt 8 

*^  ArtaxsrzM,"  or  Smerdis 0 

^^ Dariofl,**  L e. Hystaspls  (beginniDi^  ...    5 

TempU  retuiU ;..  TO 

6.  From  this  point  downward,  the  coincidence  with 
Grecian  and  Roman  annals  becomes  so  clear,  to  the 
junction  with  the  Christian  »ra,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  respecting  the  chronology  as  a  whole.  The  pro- 
phetic period  of  Daniel's  '*  Seventy  Weeks"  (q.  v.)  cov- 
ers this  period,  and  accurately  sketches  the  outline  of 
Jewish  history.  The  details  will  be  considered  under 
the  special  heads  to  which  they  belong,  e.  g.  Daxiel  ; 
EzBA;  Nehuciah;  Maccabees;  Jebvb;  Acts,  etc. 

III.  Synchronieme  tokh  Profane  Atmalt.—Thert  are 
a  number  of  leading  dates  which  may  be  regarded  as 
more  or  less  settled  by  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing 
Biblical  statements  with  those  found  in  classical,  Ju- 
dsBO-ecclesiastical,  and  monnmental  history. 

1.  7%e  Delvge. — The  Flood,  according  to  the  forego- 
ing adjustments,  wonld  end  near  the  close  of  B.C. 

2515,  and  wonld  have  begun  near  the  close  of  B.C. 

2516.  It  b  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the  Koachian 
colonists  to  have  begun  t<>  spread  not  long  after  the 
Flood ;  scriptural  intimations,  as  commonly  interpret- 
ed, assign  their  dissemination  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  after  that  event.  If  the  Division  at 
Peleg*s  birth  be  really  the  same  as  the  Dispersion  (q. 
V.)  after  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  this  sup- 
posed interval  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  length- 
ened, for  the  text  of  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Tower  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  all  No^'s  de- 
scendants were  concerned  in  it,  and  therefore  some 
may  have  previously  taken  their  departure  from  the 
primeval  settlement.  See  Pelko.  The  chronology 
of  Egypt,  derived  from  the  monuments  and  Manetho,  is 
held  by  some  to  indicate  for  the  foundation  of  its  first 
kingdom  a  much  earlier  period  than  would  be  consist- 
ent with  this  scheme  of  approximative  Biblical  dates ; 
but  other  and  more  careful  authors  greatly  reduce  these 
computations  (see  J.C.  K.  Hofmann,^;9rj(prwcAs  v.Itr, 
Zeitreckmmg,  Ndrdl.  1847,  8vo).  The  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  have  not  been  proved,  on  satisfactory 
grounds,  to  have  reckoned  back  to  so  remote  a  time  as 
the  Egyptians ;  but  the  evidence  of  their  monuments, 
and  the  fragments  of  their  history  preserved  by  ancient 
writers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  £g3rptians,  cannot  well  be 
reconciled  with  the  short  interval  preferred  by  Usher. 
The  most  cautious  calculations,  based  upon  independ- 
ent historical  evidence,  points  to  no  earlier  period  than 
the  middle  of  the  25th  century  B.C.  as  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  kingdoms,  although  the  chronology  of 
Egypt  reaches  to  about  this  period  (Osbum,  Momanet^ 
tal  Bui.  ofEgyfiy  p.  684,  concludes  that  Henes  found- 
ed the  Egyptian  empire  at  Memphis  in  B.C.  2429), 
while  that  of  Babylon  and  other  states  does  not  great- 
ly fall  short  of  the  same  antiquity,  although  the  Assyr- 
ian empire  was  much  later  (Layard,Ba2yAMi  amd  Nm- 
evehj  p.  581,  dates,  according  to  the  latest  conclusions 
fh)m  the  inscriptions,  the  reign  of  the  first  Ninevite 
king,  Derceto,  from  B.C.  1250).     See  Noah. 

2.  7%e  Exodus. — ^Arguments  founded  on  independ- 
ent evidence  afibrd  collateral  means  of  deciding  which 
is  the  most  probable  computation  from  Biblical  evi- 
dence of  the  date  of  this  event.  A  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  calendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  led  a  late 
writer  (Poole,  Hone  jEgyptiaea,  p.  217)  to  the  follow- 
ing result :  The  civil  commencement  of  the  Hebrew 
year  was  the  new-moon  nearest  to  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox ;  and  at  the  approximative  date  of  the  Exodus  ob- 
tained by  the  reckoning  given  above,  we  find  that  the 
Egyptian  vague  year  commenced  at  or  about  that 
point  of  time.  This  approximative  date,  therefore, 
falls  about  the  time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the 
Hebrew  year,  as  dated  trom  the  autumnal  equinox, 
nearly  or  exactl}-  coincided  in  their  commencements. 
It  may  reasonabl}*  be  supposed  that  the  Israelites  in 
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the  time  of  the  oppression  bad  made  use  of  the  vagne 
year  as  the  common  year  of  the  country,  which,  in- 
deed, 18  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  had  to  a  considerable  extent  and  in  no  veiy 
piivato  manner  adopted  Egyptian  religious  customs 
(Josh,  xziv,  14 ;  Ezek.  xx,  7, 8),  the  celebrations  pre- 
scribed by  which  were  kept  according  to  this  year. 
When,  therefore,  the  festivals  of  t^ie  Law  rendered  a 
year  virtually  tropical  necessary,  of  the  kind  either  re- 
stored or  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it  seems  most  prob- 
able that  the  current  vague  year  was  fixed  under  Mo- 
ses. If  this  supposition  be  correct,  we  should  expect 
to  find  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the 
full-moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  corresponded 
to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenotb,  in  a  vague  year  com- 
mencing about  the  autumnal  equinox.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  computation  that  a  full  moon  fell  on 
the  14th  day  of  Pbamenoth,  on  Thursday,  April  21st, 
in  the  year  B.C.  1662.  A  full  moon  would  nut  fall  on 
the  same  day  of  the  vague  year  at  a  shorter  interval 
than  25  years  l>efore  or  after  this  date,  while  the  triple 
coincidence  of  the  new  moon,  vague  year,  and  autum- 
nal equinox  could  not  recur  in  loss  than  1500  vague 
years  (^EneydopcBd,  Brit.,  8th.  ed.,  s.  v.  Egypt,  p.  458). 
The  date  thus  obtained  is  but  four  years  earlier  than 
Hales's,  and  the  interval  from  it  to  that  of  the  Found- 
ation of  Solomon*s  Temple,  B.C.  1010,  would  be  642 
years,  or  only  six  years  in  excess  of  that  previously 
obtained  from  the  numerical  statements  in  the  Bible. 
This  coincidence  is  at  least  remarkable,  although  the 
want  of  exact  correspondence  in  the  dates  'detracts 
considerably  from  the  force  of  the  argument  based 
upon  this  comparison.     See  Exode. 

Setting  aside  Usher's  preference  for  the  480  years  of 
1  Kings  vi,  1,  as  resting  upon  evidence  far  less  strong 
than  the  longer  computation,  we  must  mention  the 
principal  reasons  urged  by  Bnusen  and  Lepsius  in  sup- 
port of  the  Rabbinical  date  (see  Bunsen,  Bibtlwerk,  i,  p. 
ccxi,  ccxiii,  ccxxiii  sq. ;  Lepsius,  C^ronol,  der  uEgypter, 
1,  814  sq.).  The  reckoning  by  the  genealogies,  upon 
which  this  date  rests,  we  have  already  shown  to  be  un- 
safe. Several  points  of  historical  evidence  are,  how- 
ever, brought  forward  by  these  writers  as  leading  to 
or  confirming  this  date.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  the  supposed  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  I^Ia- 
netho,  the  Egyptian  hbtorian.  placing  the  event  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Rabbinical  date.  This 
narrative,  however,  is,  on  the  testimony  of  Josephus 
(.-Ip/on,  1, 14 ;  also  26,  etc.),  who  has  preserved  it  to  us, 
wholly  devoid  of  authority,  being,  according  to  Mano- 
tho's  own  showing,  a  record  of  uncertain  antiquity, 
and  of  an  unknown  writer,  and  not  port  of  the  E^'p- 
tian  annals.  An  indication  of  date  has  also  been  sup- 
posed in  the  mention  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  treas- 
ure-cities built  for  Pharaoh  by  the  Israelites  during 
the  oppression  was  Raamses  (Exod.  i,  11),  probably 
the  same  place  as  the  Barneses  elsewhere  mentioned, 
the  chief  town  of  a  tract  so  called.  See  Rameses. 
This  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  certain  well-known 
kings  of  Egypt  of  the  period  to  which  by  this  scheme 
the  Exodus  would  be  referred.  If  the  story  given  by 
Manetho  be  founded  on  a  true  tradition,  the  great  op- 
pressor would  have  been  Rameses  II,  second  king  of 
the  19th  dynasty,  whose  reign  is  variously  assigned  to 
the  14th  and  13th  centuries  B.C.  It  is  further  urged 
Uiat  the  first  king  Rameses  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments and  Manetho's  lists  is  the  grandfather  of  this 
king,  Rameses  I,  who  was  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  and  reigned  at  the  utmost  about  60  years 
before  his  grandson.  It  must,  however,  be  observed, 
that  there  is  great  reason  for  taking  the  lower  dates 
of  both  kings,  which  would  make  the  reign  of  the  sec- 
ond after  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  that 
in  this  case  both  Manetho's  statement  must  be  of 
course  set  aside,  as  placing  the  Exodus  in  the  reign  of 
this  king's  son,  and  the  order  of  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive must  be  transposed,  that  the  building  of  Raamses 
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should  no^fall  before  the  accession  of  Rameses  I.  The 
argument  that  there  was  no  king  Rameses  before  Ra' 
meses  I  is  obviously  weak  as  a  negative  one,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  names  of  very  many  kings  of  EKypt, 
particularly  those  of  the  period  to  which  we  assign  the 
Exodus,  are  wanting.  It  loses  almost  all  its  force 
when  we  find  that  a  son  of  Aabmes,  Amosis,  the  D%ad 
of  the  18th  dynasty,  variously  assigned  to  the  IZth 
snd  IGth  cei^uries  B.C.,  bore  the  name  of  Rameses, 
which  name,  from  its  meaning  (son  ofRa^  or  the  sun, 
the  (rod  of  Heliopolls,  one  -of  the  eight  great  gods  of 
E^^pt),  would  almost  necessarily  be  a  not  very  uncom- 
mon one,  and  Raamses  might  therefore  have  been 
named  firom  an  earlier  king  or  prince  bearing  the 
name  long  before  Rameses  I.  The  history  of  E^n'pt 
presents  great  difficulties  to  the  reception  of  the  the- 
ory together  with  the  Biblical  namAive,  difficulties  so 
great  that  we  think  they  could  only  be  removed  by 
abandoning  a  belief  in  the  historical  character  of  that 
narrative ;  if  so,  it  is  obviously  futile  to  found  an  ar- 
gument updn  a  minute  point,  the  occurrence  of  a  sin- 
gle name.  The  historical  difficulties  on  the  Hebrevi 
side,  in  the  period  after  the  Exodus,  are  on  this  view 
not  less  serious,  and  have  induced  Bunsen  to  antedate 
Moses's  war  beyond  Jordan,  and  to  compress  Joshua's 
rule  into  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness  {Bibdtcerky  p. 
ccxxviii  sq.),  and  so,  we  venture  to  think,  to  forfeit  his 
right  to  reason  on  the  details  of  the  narrative  relating 
to  the  earlier  period.  This  compression  arises  fh)m 
the  want  of  space  for  the  Judges.  The  chronology  of 
events  so  obtained  is  also  open  to  the  objection  brought 
against  the  longer  schemes,  that  the  Israelites  could 
not  have  been  in  Palestine  during  the  campaigns  in 
the  East  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
dynasties,  since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  throw 
those  of  Rameses  III  earlier  than  Bunsen's  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine  by 
the  Hebrews  (see  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  paper 
in  WUkinson's  Anc,  Egypt,  i,  77-81).  There  does  not, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  abandon- 
ing the  definite  statements  of  the  Hebrew  records  in 
favor  of  the  yet  crude  and  conflicting  constructions  of 
syncbronal  dates  from  the  Eg^'ptian  monuments  (see 
Kenrick's  Egyjd  under  the  Pharaohs^  vol.  ii).  See 
Egypt. 

8.  Kekoboam  and  Skithak. — The  Biblical  evidence 
for  this  synchronism  is  as 'follows:  Rehoboam  came 
to  the  throne  in  B.C.  978.  The  invasion  of  Sbishak 
took  place  in  his  fifth  year,  or  B.C.  969.  Shishak  was 
already  On  the  throne  when  Jeroboam  fled  to  him  from 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  40).  This  event  happened  dur- 
ing the  building  of  Millo,  etc.,  when  Jeroboam  was 
head  of  the  workmen  of  the  house  of  Joseph  (1  Kings 
xi,.27).  The  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  of  the 
breaches  of  the  city  of  David  was  after  the  building 
of  the  house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  that  was  con- 
structed about  the  same  time  as  Solomon's  house,  the 
completion  of  which  is  dated  in  his  24th  3'ear  (1  Kings 
vi,  1,  87,  38 ;  vii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  1,  where  8+20=10 
+18).  This  building  is  recorded  after  the  occurrences 
of  that  year  of  Solomon,  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  re- 
mained in  Jerusalem  until  the  king  had  ended  build- 
ing his  own  house,  and  the  Temple,  and  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  round  about  (1  Kings  iii,  1),  and  Millo  was 
built  after  the  removal  of  the  queen  (ix,  24) ;  there- 
fore, as  Jeroboam  was  concerned  in  this  building  of 
Millo  and  repairing  the  breaches,  and  was  met  **at 
that  time"  (xi,  29)  by  Ahijah,  and  in  consequence  had 
to  flee  f^m  the  country,  the  24th  or  25th  year  is  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Thus  Shishak  appears  to  have 
come  to  the  throne  at  most  21  or  22  years  (40—23  [or 
24] +4)  before  his  expedition  against  Rehoboam.  An 
inscription  at  the  quarries  of  Silsilis,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
records  the  cutting  of  stone  in  the  22d  year  of  She- 
shonk  I,  or  Shishak,  for  constructions  in  the  chief 
temple  of  Thebes,  where  we  now  And  a  record  of  his 
conquest  of  Judah  (Champollion^  Lettres,  p.  190, 191). 
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On  these  grounds  we  may  place  the  accession  of 
Sbishak  at  B.C.  cir.  990.  The  evidence  of  Manetho's 
lists,  compared  with  the  monuments,  would  place  this 
event  within  a  few  years  of  this  date,  fur  thoy  do  not 
allow  us  to  put  it  much  before  or  after  B.C.  1000,  an 
approach  to  correctness  which  at  this  period  is  very 
vakuible.     See  Shibhar. 

4.  Jotiah  and  Pharaoh  Necho, — ^The  death  of  Joeiah 
can  be  clearly  shown  on  Biblical  evidence  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  21st  year  before  that  in  which  the 
Temple  was  destroyed — that  is,  in  the  Jewish  year 
ftrom  the  spring  of  B.C.  609  to  the  spring  of  606. 
Necho's  first  year  is  proved  by  the  Apis  tablets  to 
have  been  the  Egyptian  vague  year,  either  January*, 
B.C.  609-B,  or  probably  B.C.  610-09.  The  expedition 
in  opposing  which  Josiah  fell  (2  Kings  xziii,  29)  can- 
not reasonably  bo  dated  earlier  than  Necho*s  second 
year,  B.C.  609-^  or  608-7.     See  Necho. 

5.  JehoiaJdm  and  Nebuchadnezzar, — la  Jer.  zxv,  1. 
the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  coincides,  wholly  or 
in  part,  with  4  Jehoiakim ;  2  Kings  xxiv,  12,  the  ep- 
och of  Jeconiah*s  captivity  and  of  Zedekiah's  reign 
lies  in  8  Nebuchadnezzar;  ibid,  xxv,  8,  the  11th  of 
Zedekiah,  the  5th  month,  10th  day,  lies  in  19  Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and  Jer.  lii,  81,  the  87th  of  Jeconiah, 
12th  month,  25th  day,  lies  ''in  the  year  that  Evil- 
merodach  began  to  reign."  From  these  synchron- 
isms it  follows  demonstrably  that,  in  this  reckoning, 
Nebuchadnezzar  has  45  3'ears  of  reign,  two  years  more 
than  are  assigned  to  him  in  the  Astronomical  Canon, 
where  his  reign  of  48  years  begins  JR,  Nab.  144= B.C. 
604 ;  consequently,  that  his  reign  in  the  Jewish  reck- 
oning bears  date  from  the  year  B.C.  606  (Browne, 
Ordo  Scecl.  §  151-171,  488).  Hence  it  results  that  the 
year  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  destruction  of  the 
Temple  is  B.C.  588.  Those  chronologists  who,  not 
having  carefully  enongh  collated  and  discussed  the 
testimonies,  accept  nnqaestioned  the  year  B.C.  604  as 
that  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  which  coincides  with 
4  Jehoiakim,  place  the  catastrophe  two  years  later,  B. 
C.  586.  With  this  latitude  for  difference  of  views,  the 
synchronism  1  Nebuchadnezzar =4  Jehoiakim = B.C. 
606  or  604,  has  long  been  generally  taken  by  chronol- 
ogists as  the  connecting  link  between  sacred  and  pro- 
fane annals,  the  tenmnut  a  quo  of  the  ascending  reck- 
oning.   See  Nebuchadnezzar. 

6.  Hezehiah't  Synckronitma, — In  2  Kings  xviii,  18 ; 
xix,  9,  it  appears  that  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria, 
and  Tirhalcah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  were  both  contem- 
porary with  Hezekiah,  and  at  the  14th  year  of  his 
reign.  Now,  in  the  recently-recovered  Armenian  ver- 
sion of  £usebius*s  Chronicle^  yn  have  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  Berosus  (quoted  from  Polyhistor)  that  firom 
Sennacherib  to  Nebuchadnezzar  were  88  years  (the 
names  and  numbers  are  given,  and  agree  with  Uie 
expressed  sum) ;  this  account  places  the  accession  of 
Sennacherib  at  B.C.  692,  which  is  20  years  later  than 
the  lowest  date  that  the  Biblical  numbers  will  allow 
for  14  Hezekiah.  Accordingly,  Niebnhr  (Kl,  hitter  u, 
phUol.  Schriften,  i,  209)  proposed  to  strike  out  that 
number  of  years  from  the  55  assigned  to  Manasseh ; 
then  the  interval  to  4  Jehoiakim— 1  Nebuchadnezzar, 
would  be  15+85+2+31+8=86.  Since  Niebuhr's 
time  an  important  Assyrian  monument  of  the  time  of 
Sennacherib,  interpreted  by  Rawlinson  and  Hincks, 
informs  us  that  the  invasion  of  Judaea,  which  in  the 
book  of  Kings  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  14th  of  Hez- 
ekiah, took  place  in  Sennacherib*8  third  year.  Hence 
the  interval  to  4  Jehoiakim  becomes  86  years.  Of  it- 
self this  does  not  prove  much,  and  Ewald,  iii,  864; 
Thenius,  p.  410 ;  Bunsen,  iv,  898,  retain  the  Biblical 
Dumber,  which  also  the  3'ounger  Niebuhr  {Geach,  At- 
aurs  tf .  Babeb,  p.  99-105)  learnedly  upholds  against  liis 
father's  objections.  With  the  assistance,  too,  of  the 
Canon,  and  of  the  extract  from  Abydenus's  account 
of  the  same  times,  it  is  not  difficult  to  bring  the  state- 
ments of  Berosus  into  conformity  with  the  Biblical 


numbers,  as  l>y  Browne  (^Ordo  Sadomm,  §  489  sq.), 
Brandis  (Rerum  Auyriarum  tempera  emendata,  p.  40 
sq. ;  retracted,  however,  in  his  later  work,  Ueiber  den 
hut,  Gewmn  out  der  Entziff,  der  Asajfr,  fntchr.  p.  46, 
78),  and  in  the  work  just  cited  of  the  younger  Nie- 
buhr. On  the  other  hand,  Lepeius  (^Kdniff§-Buch  dtr 
j£gypter')y  Movers  (Die  Phdnizier,  il,  1, 152  sq.  [whose 
arguments  A.  v.  Gutschmid,  Ehein,  Mus,,  1857,  thinks 
unanswerable]),  Scheuchzer  {Phul  ti.  Nabonas$ar),  and 
J.  V.  Guropach  {Abrisa  der  bab.-astyr.  Gesch,  p.  98  sq.) 
contend  for  the  reduced  numbers.     See  Tirhakah. 

The  Tirhakah  in  question  is  undoubtedly  the  Tarkos, 
Tarakos  of  Manetho's  25th  dynasty,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  uncorrected  numbers,  his  reign  begins  170} 
(Africanns),  188  or  188  (Euseb.  in  Gr.),  185, 187,  or  198 
(Euseb.  Armen.)  before  Cambyses,  B.C.  525 ;  the  ex- 
tremes, therefore,  are  B.C.  695  and  718  for  his  epoch. 
But  we  are  not  dependent  on  the  lists  for  the  time  of 
this  king  Taharka.  The  chronology  of  the  26th  dy- 
nasty had  already  been  partially  cleared  up  by  funer- 
ary inscriptions  (now  in  the  museums  of  Florence  and 
Leyden),  which,  by  recording  that  the  deceased,  bom 
on  a  given  day,  month,  and  year  of  Neko  II,  lived  so 
many  years,  months,  and  days,  and  died  in  a  given 
year,  month,  and  day  of  Amoeis,  enabled  us  to  meas- 
VLTp  the  precise  number  of  years  (41)  from  the  epoch  of 
the  one  king  to  the  epoch  of  the  other  (Bdckh,  Manetho, 
p.  729  sq.) ;  and  now  it  is  placed  beyond  further  ques- 
tion by  Hariette's  discovery  of  a  number  of  inscrip- 
tions, in  each  of  which  the  birth,  death,  day  of  funeral, 
and  age  of  an  Apis  are  recorded  in  just  the  same  way 
(see  Mariette*s  own  account,  Rense^ncment  aur  les  64 
Apity  trovves  dans  lea  aouterraina  du  Serapium — BuUe- 
tin  Arched,  de  VAihen,  Franfota^  Oct.,  1855;  and  the 
selection  from  these  by  Lepsins,  On  the  ^2d  Dynaaty^ 
translated  by  W.  Bell,  1858).  There  remains  only  a 
slight  doubt  as  to  the  epoch  of  Cambyses ;  whether  with 
the  canon  this  is  to  be  referred  to  B.C.  525  (the  usual 
date),  or  with  De  Koug6  to  527,  for  which  Yon  Gum- 
pach  aleo  contends,  or  528,  with  Dr.  Hincks  (On  the  Age 
of  the  26<A  Dynaaty\  or  even  529  (Bdckh,  Manetho,  p. 
789  sq.).  The  main  result  is,  that  Psametik  I  began 
to  reign  188  years  before  the  epoch  of  Cambyses,  there- 
fore B.C.  668  (or  at  most  three  years  earlier).  Now  Ma- 
riette  (No.  2037)  records  that  an  Apis  bom  26  Taharka, 
died  20  Psametik  I,  12th  month,  20th  day ;  its  age  is 
not  given.  As  the  Apis  was  not  usually  allowed  to 
live  more  than  25  3'ears,  though  some  of  the  inscrip- 
tions record  an  age  of  26  years,  on  this,  .as  an  extreme 
supposition,  the  interval  from  1  Taharka  to  1  Psametik 
will  be  at  most  81  years,  and  the  highest  possible  epoch 
for  Tirhakah  (B.C.  697).  This  result,  in  itself,  is  not 
necessarily  opposed  to  the  Biblical  date  for  14  Heze- 
kiah; for  in  the  narrative  itself,  while  a  **  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt,"  is  mentioned,  xviii,  21,  this  Tirhakah 
is  styled  *'king  of  Ethiopia,"  and  he  seems  to  appear 
on  the  scene  as  an  unexpected  enemy  of  Sennacherib 
(Niebnhr,  ut  aup.  p.  72  sq.  178,  458).  He  may  have 
reigned  in  Ethiopia  long  before  he  became  Idng  of 
Egypt;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  this 
originally  Ethiopian  dynasty  was  contemporaneous  in 
its  lower  part  with  the  26th,  a  Saite  dynasty  of  Lower 
Egypt,  and  probably  in  its  upper  part  with  the  preced- 
ing Saite  dynasty,  as  Lepsins  makes  it  The  real  dif- 
ficulty, however,  consists  in  this,  that  the  "  So  (X*lD), 
king  of  Egypt,"  whose  alliance  against  Assyria  was 
sought  by  Hoshea  in  his  5th  or  6th  year  (2  Kings  xvii, 
4),  can  be  no  other  than  one  of  the  two  predecessors  of 
Tirhakah,  Sebek  I  or  11,  to  the  first  of  whom  Manetho 
gives  8  (v.  r.  12),  to  the  other  14  years  of  reign.  Thus, 
at  the  earliest,  the  former  would  begin  to  reign  B.C.  728, 
which  is  at  least  one  year  too  low  for  the  Biblical  date. 
As  a  conjectural  remedy  for  this  "desperate  state  of 
things,"  Von  Niebuhr,  p.  459,  suggests  that  the  50 years 
of  the  25th  dynasty  were  possibly  not  continuous ;  fail- 
ing this,  either  an  error  must  be  assumed  in  the  canon 
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somewhere  between  its  28th  and  Its  128d  year,  both  of 
which  are  astronomically  attested,  or  else  the  reign  of 
Hanasseh  must  be  reduced.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
best  to  wait  for  Airther  light  from  the  monuments.  At 
present  these  attest  the  12th  year  of  Sebek  II,  but  give 
no  dates  of  his  predecessor ;  the  genealogical  connec- 
tion of  the  two  and  of  Taharka  is  unknown ;  of  Boc- 
choris,  the  only  occupant  of  the  preceding  dynasty,  no 
monument  has  been  discovered,  and  but  scanty  and 
precarious  traces  of  the  Tanite  kings  of  the  28d  dynasty, 
the  last  of  whom,  Zet,  may  even  be  the  Sethos  whom 
Herodotus,  il,  141,  makes  the  hero  of  the  miraculous 
defeat  of  Sennacherib's  army.  Indeed,  Isa.  xix,  2 ; 
zxx,  4,  both  seem  to  imply  that  Zoan  (Tanis)  was 
at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Lower 
Egypt.  Here  is  ample  scope  for  conjecture,  and  also 
for  discoveries,  which  may  supersede  all  necessity  for 
conjecture.     See  So. 

The  mention  of  "  Merodach-Baladan,  son  of  Bala- 
dan,  king  of  Babylon,"  apparently  in  or  not  long  af- 
ter 14  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx,  12),  forms  yet  another 
synchronism  in  this  reign.  For  Sennacherib's  in- 
scription records  his  defeat  of  this  Babylonian  king 
in  his  first  year;  a  Marudakh-Baldan  appears  in 
Polyhistor's  extract  flrom  Berosus  as  king  in  Babvlon 
early  in  Sennacherib's  reign,  but  with  circumstances 
which  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  out  the 
identity  of  the  three  persons  with  each  other,  and  with 
either  the  Mardok  Empad,  who  in  the  Canon  reigns  in 
Babylon  from  721  to  709,  or  the  Mesesi  Mordah  of  the 
same  document,  from  692  to  688.  See  Merodach- 
Baladan.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that 
Dr.  Hinclcs  {Trans,  of  Royal  Irish  Academy^  vol.  xxii, 
364),  retaining  the  55  years  of  Manasseh,  proposes  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  placing  Sennacherib's  invasion 
of  Judaea  in  Hezekiah's  25th  instead  of  his  14th  year, 
at  the  date  701  B.C. ;  Hezekiah's  illness  remains  at 
its  earlier  date.  Bnnsen,  tacitly  adopting  this  con- 
struction, makes  8  Sennacherib  fall  in  24  Hezekiah, 
and  imagines  that  the  invasion  which  terminated  dis- 
astrously to  the  Assyrian  king  was  a  second,  in  Heze- 
kiah's 28th  year,  on  which  latter  occasion  it  was  that 
Tirhakah  came  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem  (^^.  8t  b. 
iv,  p.  505).  Retaining  for  this  Egyptian  king  an  ep- 
och B.C.  712,  which  is  plainly  disproved  by  the  Apis 
inscriptions  (see  above),  he  makes  it  possible  for  So  = 
Sovek  II  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Hoshca.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  received  chronology  of  Heze- 
kiah's reign  is  beset  with  difficulties  on  the  side  lK)th 
of  Egypt  and  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  But  from  nei- 
ther have  we  as  yet  all  the  facts  we  need,  and  the 
fuller  and  clearer  information  which  is  confidently  ex- 
pected from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  in  particular, 
will  probably  make  much  bright  that  is  now  dark. 
Colonel  Rawlinson  indeed  regards  it  as  **now  gener- 
ally admitted  tiiat  there  were  two  invasions  of  Pales- 
tine during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  the  first  in  B.C. 
701,  when  Sennacherib  overran  the  country  and  ex- 
acted a  heavy  tribute,  as  stated  in  the  inscriptions  and 
2  Kings  xviii,  18-16,  and  the  second  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  later,  which  ended  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Aa83rrians"  (London  AthensBumj  August  22, 1868, 
p.  247  5).  But  the  learned  antiquarian  has  ignored 
the  tact  that  the  same  inscriptions  do  not  speak  of  two 
invasions,  and  the  Bible  expressly  identifies  those  here 
assumed  as  distinct.  Indeed,  the  paper  in  which  this 
and  other  wholesale  changes  of  the  Biblical  numbers 
are  advocated  contains  in  itself  abundant  evidence  of 
the  precarious  elements  upon  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  reconstructed  Assyrian  chronology,  as  drawn 
from  the  monuments,  is  based ;  and  we  feel  only  the 
more  confirmed  by  its  perusal  in  the  belief  tliat  we 
cannot  safely  correct  the  definite  and  consecutive  dates 
of  the  Biblical  accounts  by  means  of  such  vague  and 
incoherent  data.  At  least  the  attempt  is  yet  evident- 
ly premature,  and  we  are  justified,  by  the  changes 
which  these  decipherers  and  collaters  of  the  cuneiform 


legends  are  constantly  obliged  to  make  in  their  own 
computed  results,  in  waiting  until  they  have  arrived 
at  some  settled  and  consistent  chronology  before  we 
adopt  it  as  the  basis  for  rectifying  the  established  points 
of  Scriptural  history'.     See  Sennachebib. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion,  a  passage  of 
Demetrius  Judseus  has  been  deemed  hnportant  (Yon 
Gumpach,  ut  tup.  p.  90, 180).  He  seems  to  have  put 
forth  a  chronological  account  of  the  Biblical  histor}% 
flrom  which  Eusebius,  Prop,  Ev.  ix,  21,  29,  gives — 
quoting  it  fr^m  Polybistor — what  relates  to  the  pa- 
triarchs and  Moses;  another  passage,  preserved  by 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  §  141,  is  a  summary  of  the  pe- 
riod elapsed  from  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to 
his  own  times.  Its  substance  is  as  follows :  From  Sen- 
nacherib's invasion  of  Judah  to  the  last  deportation 
from  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  128  years  6 
months ;  from  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to  Ptol- 
emy IV  (Philopator),  478  years  9  months  (so  we  must 
read  for  578) ;  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  deportation  fh)m 
Jerusalem,  338  years  8  months.  As  the  epoch  of  Ptol- 
emy IV  hi  the  Canon  is  B.C.  222  (24th  October),  this 
gives  for  Nebuchadnezzar's '  *  last  deportation"  B.C.  560 
(July) ;  for  Sennacherib's  invasion,  B.C.  688  (Jan.) ; 
and  for  the  captivity  of  Samaria,  B.C.  695  (Jan.).  But 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  set  aside  the  Astronomical 
Canon,  at  least  its  dates  for  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Evil- 
merodach,  the  captivity  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  wheth- 
er it  be  that  in  his  19th  year  (11th  Zedekiah),  or  **the 
last,"  in  his  23d  year,  Jer.  Hi,  30,  cannot  fall  so  low  as 
B.C.  560.  That  the  final  deportation  is  meant  is  plain 
from  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  sum  with  the  Bib- 
lical items — Hezekiah,  15 ;  Manasseh,  55 ;  Amon,  2 ; 
Josiah,  81;  Jelioiakim,  3;  Nebuchadnezzar,  22^128 
years.  The  6  montlis  over  are  perhaps  derived  from 
the  3  of  Jehoahaz  and  8  of  Jeconiah.  M.  v.  Niebuhr, 
tU  tup,  p.  102  sq.,  sets  himself  to  solve  the  difficulty ; 
but  the  whole  matter  may  easily  be  explained  by  an 
error  in  the  ordinal  of  the  Ptolemy  referred  to.  Set 
the  goal  at  Ptolemy  III  (Euergete?)=B.C.  247,  Oct. ; 
then  we  have  for  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
720  (Jan.) ;  for  Sennacherib  in  Judsa,  713  (Jan.) ;  for 
the  deportation  in  23  Nebuchadnezzar,  585  (July) ; 
and  consequently  589  for  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple— very  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  date  for  the 
last,  assigned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  B.C.  588, 
j^^roffi.  i,  §  127.  In  fact,  the  chronological  statements 
in  this  portion  of  the  Stromata  swarm  with  numerical 
errors,  and  a  careless  scribe  might  easily  misread  T£- 
TAPTOY  for  TOYTPITOY.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Demetrius  or  any  oth- 
er Jew,  of  his  or  later  times,  can  be  competent  to  rule 
a  question  of  this  kind  for  us.  He  may  have  been,  as 
M.  V.  Niebuhr  thinks,  *'■  a  sensible  writer"  (though  oth- 
ers, judging  fh)m  the  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebi- 
us, may  fairly  think  otherwise) ;  that  "  he  may  have 
handed  down  good  materials"  is  just  possible;  the  prob- 
ability is  that  he  gives  us  the  results  of  his  own  inqui- 
ries, confined  to  the  text  of  the  sacred  books,  except 
that  he  gathered  from  the  Astronomical  Canon  the  3'ear 
corresponding  to  23  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  last  recorded 
in  the  sacred  books.     See  Hezekiah. 

7.  An  argument  tending  to  lower  the  whole  time  of 
the  kings,  and  the  date  of  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  has  been  deduced  from  some  ancient  data  of 
l^rian  chronology.  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  i,  17)  announces 
that  the  building  of  the  Temple  lies  143  years  8  months 
before  the  founding  of  Carthage ;  he  gives  this  on  the 
authority  of  Menander  of  Ephesus,  meaning  his  own 
summation  of  that  author's  enumeration  of  reigns  pro- 
fessedly copied  from  public  monuments.  In  proof,  he 
quotes  the  regnal  numbers  of  the  kings  fh)m  Hirom, 
the  friend  of  Solomon,  to  Pygmalion  inclusive,  eleven 
in  all,  making  a  sum  (not  however  expressed)  of  177 
3''ears  8  mon^s.  He  adds,  flrom  his  author,  "It  waef 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Pygmalion  that  Elisa  fled  from 
Tyre,  and  founded  Carthago  in  Libya ;"  and  jyom 
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himae!/,  "The  sum  of  years  from  the  reign  (epoch)  of 
Hirom  to  the  foanding  of  Carthage  u  155  years  8 
months ;  and  since  it  was  in  12  Hirom  that  the  Tem- 
ple was  built,  the  time  from  thence  to  the  founding  of 
Carthage  is  143  years  8  months."  (The  interval,  as 
the  numbers  stand  in  the  text,  is,  in  fact,  177  years  8 
months,  minus  12  of  Hirom  and  40  of  Pygmalion,  i.  e. 
only  125  years  8  months:  it  does  not  concern  us  here 
to  consider  how  the  missing  18  years  may  be  restored ; 
the  number,  148  years  8  months,  given  twice  by  Jose- 
phus,  is  not  affected  by  errors  that  may  have  crept 
into  the  details.)  Now  the  founding  of  Carthage  is 
placed  by  Timsns  (Dion.  Hal.  i,  74)  38  years  before 
01.  1,  i.  e.  B.C.  814-13;  by  Trogus  (Justin,  xvUi,  6) 
72  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  i.  e.  B.C.  825. 
Niebuhr  (the  father),  accepting  the  date  B.C.  814-13 
as  indisputable,  deduces  for  the  building  of  Solomon's 
'J'emple  the  year  B.C.  957-66  {Lect.  on  Anc,  Uitt.  iii, 
159) ;  Movers  {Die  Phanizier,  ii,  1, 140  sq.),  preferring 
the  other,  gets  the  date  B.C.  969^  Again,  Josephus 
{Ant,  viii,  3, 1),  after  stating  that  11  Hirom  is  4  Solomon, 
and  the  year  of  the  building  of  the  Temple,  adds  (prob- 
ably from  Menander)  that  the  year  In  question  was 
240  years  from  the  building  of  (New)  Tyre.  It  does 
not  appear  that  be  found  the  11  or  12  Hirom  ex- 
pressed by  Menander  or  Dius  as  answering  to  the  4 
Solomon.  Probably  he  obtained  the  synchronism 
f^m  bis  own  investigation  of  the  various  places  in  2 
Samuel,  1  Kings,  and  1  Chronicles,  where  Hiram  is 
mentioned ;  but  the  number  240  is  probably  Tyrian. 
Now  Trogus  (Justin,  xviii,  8)  states  that  Tato  was 
founded  by  the  Sidonians  in  the  year  before  the  full 
of  Troy.  Among  the  numerous  ancient  dates  assigned 
to  that  event,  one  is  B.C.  1208  (Ephorus,  followed  by 
the  Parian  Chron,  and  other  authorities).  But  B.C., 
1209—240=969,  precisely  the  year  which  resulted' 
from  the  former  argument.  Such  is  the  twofold  proof 
given  by  Movers,  cccepted  by  J.  v.  Gumpach  and  oth- 
ers, and  highly  applauded  by  A.  v.  Gutschmid  (in  the 
i2&ein.  i/ufeum,  1857).  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  considered — 1.  That  between  the  flight  of  Elisa,  in 
Pygmalion^s  seventh  year,  which  is  the  goal  of  these 
143-4  years,  and  the  founding  of  the  city,  there  cer- 
tainly occurred  .a  train  of  events  (the  settlement  in 
'ByT8tL=Bozrahf  and  the  growth  around  it  of  the  Ma- 
gallA=Md'halj  which  eventually  became  the  New- 
Town,  Aar^anua= Carthage)  which  implies  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  time ;  and,  2.  That  as  the  ancient 
dates  of  the  fall  of  Troy  vary  over  a  range  of  about 
180  years,  Timieas  placing  it  at  1333,  Herodotus  at 
1270,  Eratosthenes  at  1183,  Aretinus,  1144,  besides  in- 
termediate dates  (MuUer,  Fraffmenta  ChronoL  §  17), 
the  240  years  may  be  so  measured  as  to  fall  near 
enough  to  the  time  given  to  4  Solomon  by  the  usual 
chronology.  It  has  generally  been  received  hitherto 
that  the  ^ra  of  Tyre  dates  from  cir.  B.C.  1250,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrar}' 
(Bnnsen,  iv,  280  sq.).  The  concurrence  of  the  two 
lines  of  argument  in  the  year  B.C.  969  is  one  of  those 
coincidences  which  are  so  perpetually  occurring  in 
chronological  combinations  that  the  practised  inquirer 
at  last  pays  little  heed  to  them.  In  fact,  it  may  only 
imply  that  Justin's  author  got  from  Menander  the  date 
884  Tyre =7  Pygmalion,  mistakenly,  as  by  Josephus, 
identified  with  1  Carthage ;  and  having  also  obtained 
from  the  same  or  some  other  source  the  year  equiva- 
lent to  1  Tyre,  would  so  arrive  at  his  datum  for  1  Car- 
thage, or,  vice  versa,  from  the  latter  would  rise  to  the 
former.  And,  after  all,  when  we  inquire  what  is  the 
worth  of  Josephus  as  a  reporter,  and,  supposing  him 
accurate,  what  is  the  value  of  the  Tyrian  annals,  the 
answer  is  not  of  necessity  unfavorable  to  the  claims 
of  the  Biblical  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel.  Furnished,  as  this  is,  by  an  annalistic  series 
incomparably  more  full  and  exact  than  any  profane 
records  of  the  same  times  which  have  come  to  us  at 
second  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  impeached  by  any  but 


clear  contemporary  monumental  evidence  (such  as 
Mariette's  Apis  records) ;  and  if  the  entire  Hebrew 
tale  of  years  f^om  4  Solomon  to  11  Zedekiah  is  to  be 
materially  lowered  on  the  scale  of  the  series  B.C.,  this 
can  only  be  done  by  proving  some  capital  error  in  the 
Astronomical  Canon.     See  Ttbk. 

8.  In  fact,  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  in  this 
direction,  which,  if  successful,  must  set  our  Biblical 
chronology  adrift  from  its  old  bearings.  It  is  con^ 
tended  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  (JUadjustment  ofSacnd  and 
Profane  Chronology ,  Lond.  1853)  that  a  lower  date  than 
G04-606  B.C.  for  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  historical  connection 
of  that  event  with  the  famous  "  Eclipse  of  Thales  ;*' 
which,  according  to  Herodotus  (i,  74,  108),  occurring 
during  a  pitched  battle  between  the  Medes  and  Lyd- 
ians,  was  the  occasion  of  a  peace,  cemented  by  mar- 
riages, between  Cyaxares  and  Halyattes,  after  which, 
as  Herodotus  seems  to  imply,  the  former  turned  his 
arms  against  Assyria,  and,  in  conjunction  with'Lab}"^- 
netus  (the  Nabopolassar  of  Berosus  and  the  Canon), 
took  and  destroyed  Nine^^.h.  The  dates  assigned  by 
the  ancients  to  that  eclipse  lie  between  01. 48  and  50. 
Kepler,  Scaliger,  aiid  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  it  B.C. 
585 ;  Baily  (J*h^s.  Trans,,  1811)  and  Oltmanns  {Schr, 
der  Berlin.  Akad.  1812-13)  found  it  80th  Sept.  B.C. 
010,  which  date  was  accepted  by  Ideler,  Saint-Martin, 
and  most  subsequent  writers.  More  recently  it  has 
been  announced  by  Mr.  Airy  (Philos,  Mag.  1858)  and 
Mr.  Hind  {Alhenamm,  Aug.  1857),  as  the  result  of  cal- 
culation with  Hanfen*s  improved  tables,  that  in  the 
eclipse  of  610  the  moon'f  shadow  traversed  no  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  that  the  only  suitable  one  is  that  of 
28th  May,  B.C.  585,  which  would  be  total  in  Ionia, 
Lydia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  part  of  Cilicia.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  contended  by  Mr.  Adams  that  the  tables 
need  a  further  correction,  the  effect  of  which  (as  Mr. 
Airy  remarked,  Athenaum^Oct,  1859)  would  be  such  as 
to  render  the  eclipse  of  585  inapplicable  to  the  record- 
ed circumstances ;  but  it  appears  that  the  astronomer- 
royal  no  longer  entertains  an3'  doubts  on  this  point, 
liaving  quite  recently  (see  Athen.  Sept.  1861)  express- 
ed his  **  unaltered  conviction  that  the  tables  of  Han- 
sen give  the  date  of  the  great  solar  eclipse,  which  ter- 
minated the  Lydian  war,  as  the  most  reliable  records 
of  antiquity  placed  it,  in  the  year  586  B.C."  Indeed, 
however  the  astronomical  question  may  ultimately  be 
decided,  it  would  appear,  from  all  that  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Thales,  that  he  could  hardly  have  predicted  an 
eclipse  in  Ionia  so  early  as  B.C.  610  (UQth,Gesch.  un- 
serer  abendldndischen  Philosophie,  ii,  98).  But  that  the 
**  Eclipse  of  Thales"  occurred  at  the  conjuncture  indi- 
cated by  Herodotus  ]*ests  only  on  his  testimony,  and 
in  this  he  might  easily  be  mistaken.  Either  he  may 
have  confounded  with  the  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales 
an  earlier  one  occurring  during  the  war  of  Cyaxares 
and  Halyattes— possibly  that  of  610,  for  no  lojcality  is 
mentioned,  and  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  our:  seeldng 
the  battle-field  in  some  suitable  situation  (e:  g.  with 
Niebuhr,  p.  508,  in  Atropatene,  or  with  Von  Gumpach, 
Zeiirechnung  der  Bah.  v.  Astgr,  p.  94,  in  Armenia) ; 
or,  he  may  have  assigned  to  that  earlier  war  what 
really  took  place  during  a  later  war  of  the  Medes  and 
Lydians  under  Astyages  and  Halyattes.  The  latter 
supposition  is  not  without  support  of  ancient  authors. 
Cicero  {de  Divinat.  i,  50),  from  fome  lost  authority, 
places  the  eclipse,  without  date  or  mention  of  the  war, 
under  Astyages.  Pliny  {ff.  N.  ii,  9),  giving  the  date 
01. 48.4= B.C.  585,  says,  also  without  mention  of  the 
war,  that  the  eclipse  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Halyattrfl 
(this  lasted,  in  the  usual  chronology,  from  B.C.  620  to 
563).  Solinus  (c.  15, 16)  assigns  01.  49.1  as  date  of 
eclipse  and  battle,  but  (c.  20)  he  speaks  of  the  war  as 
i  between  Halyattes  and  Astyages.  From  Eudemus,  a 
!  much  earlier  author,  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i, 
I  Hi  §  6^)  giv'es  the  date  of  the  eclipse  **  about  01. 50," 
1  with  the  addition  that  it  was  the  time  of  the  war  be* 
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twecn  Cjaxares  and  Halyattes — in  which  Eudemua, 
if  more  than  the  date  be  hia,  merely  rapeato  Herodo- 
tus ;  but  the  addition  is  as  likely  to  be  Clement's  own. 
The  Eclipse  of  Thales,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  so ' 
cardinal  an  event  as  has  been  assumed ;  and  to  uphold 
the  loose  statement  of  Herodotus,  in  connection  with 
the  earlier  date  B.C.  610,  is  as  precarious  a  proceeding; 
as  is  the  attempt  to  urge  it  with  the  lower,  and,  in  all 
probability,  authentic  date,  B.C.  585,  to  the  subversion 
of  the  received  chronology.  Mr.  Bcnsanquet,  however, 
holds  that  from  the  testimony  of  this  eclipse  there  is 
no  escape ;  and  supporting  by  this  the  arguments  de- 
scribed under  the  above  heads,  together  with  others 
derived  from  new  combinations,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
interpose  "  25  years  of  Scythian  rule  in  Bab^^lon*'  be- 
tween Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  thereby  low- 
ering the  epoch  of  the  latter  from  B.C.  604  to  579. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  bring  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  to  B.C.  560 ;  Sennacherib's  3d  and  Hezeldah's 
14th  year  to  689 ;  and  the  4th  of  Solomon  to  989  or 
990.  Of  course  this  involves  the  necessity  of  exten- 
sive changes  in  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  low- 
er portion  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  Thus  C^^rus  is 
made  into  two  persons  of  the  name ;  the  first,  begin- 
ning to  reign  in  Persia  B.C.  559,  succeeded  by  Cam- 
byses  as  viceroy  535  (which  is  made  the  1st  3'ear  of 
£yil-merodach),  and  as  king,  B.C.  529,  together  with 
a  second  Cyrus  as  joint-Icing  of  Media  in  18  Cam- 
byses=B.C.  523.  The  length  of  reign  of  this  Cyrus 
II  is  not  assigned ;  he  disappsars  from  Mr.  B.'s  table, 
together  with  Cambyscs,  who,  with  Smerdis  between, 
is  followed  at  516  b}'  Darius  Hystaspis  as  king,  which 
Darius  had  become  viceroy  in  Babylon  and  Media  in 
B.C.  521.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  ''  readjust- 
ment'* of  the  chronology  is  proposed  with  a  view  to  a 
fulfilment  of  Daniel's  l^ophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks 
(Chronol.  of  ike  Times  of  Daniely  Ezra^  and  Nthemiahy 
19-18) — namely,  the  predicted  seventy  years  of  desola- 
tion reach  from  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C. 
560  to  B.C.  490 ;  the  date  of  Daniel's  prophecy  in  the 
first  Babylonian  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  then  **  62 
years  old"  (Dan.  vi,  1),  is-  made  B.C.  493,  whence  to 
the  birth  of  Christ,  which  the  author  places  (wrongly) 
in  B.C.  8,  are  the  seventy  times  seven  years  foretold ; 
also  this  year  493  is  itself  the  goal  of  an  earlier  period 
of  490  years,  reclconed  from  B.C.  988,  Mr.  B.'s  date  of 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple.  So  extensive  a 
refashioning  of  the  history  will  hardly  be  accepted  on 
the  strength  of  the  alleged  proofs,  especially  as  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel  in  question  is  itself  susceptible  of 
a  better  chronological  solution.  This  view  was  bold- 
ly followed  out,  in  ignorance  or  scorn  of  all  Gentile 
chronology,  by  the  framers  of  the  Jewish  Mundane 
^ra.  Assuming  that  a  period  of  490  years  must  reach 
from  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple  to  that  of  the 
second,  which  latter  they  set  at  A.D.  69  (a  year  too 
early), .  they  obtained  for  19  Nebuchadnezzar  =  11 
Zedekiah,  the  year  B.C.  422  (which,  in  profane  chro- 
nology, lies  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus).  On  like 
grounds  Lightfoot  does  not  hesitate  to  place  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus  490  years  before  the  Passion,  for  which 
his  date  is  A.D.  33.  "From  this  year  [B.C.  468]  to 
the  death  of  Christ  are  490  years ;  and  there  is  no 
cause,  because  of  doubtful  records  amoni;  the  hea- 
then, to  make  a  doubt  of  the  fixedness  of  the  time, 
which  an  angel  of  the  I^rd  had  recorded  with  so  much 
exactness"  (JJarmnn'j  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Worhs^ 
i.  312).  A  late  noMc  writer  (Duke  of  Manchester, 
Dmieiand  his  Times,  18-15),  with  the  like  end  in  view, 
identifies  the  Darius  of  Ezra,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah, 
and  of  Dan.  viii,  1  (made  different  from  him  of  vi,  1), 
with  Darius  Nothus;  and,  in  order  to  this  result,  sets 
himself  to  show  that  the  founder  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, whom  the  Greeks  call  Cyrus,  is  in  fact  Nebu- 
chadnezzar I  (the  Nabopolassar  of  the  Canon),  for  the 
'*PRTAians"  and  the  "Chaldaans"  are  the  same  peo- 
ple ;  his  son  Cambyses  is  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the 


Bible,  destroyer  of  the  Temple ;  BeUhazzar  is  the  last 
king  of  the  C}tus  dynasty  at  Babylon ;  his  conquer- 
or, **  Darius  the  Mede,"  Dan.  vi,  1,  is  Darius  Hystas- 
pis ;  and  the  Biblical  Koresh,  the  restorer  of  thd 
Jews  (and  Cyrus  of  Xenophon,  altogether  different 
from  him  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias),  is  a  satrap,  or 
feudatory  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.  Strange  to  say, 
this  wild  speculation,  with  its  portentous  conglomera- 
tion of  testimonies,  sacred  and  profiine,  ancient  and 
modern,  genuine  and  spurious  (conspicuous  among 
these  the  "Philo"  and  '*Megasthenes"  of  the  impu- 
dent forger  Annius  of  Viterbo),  has  not  only  been 
gravely  listened  to  by  scholars  of  Germany,  but  has 
found  among  them  zealous  advocacy  and  furtherance 
(Ebrard  in  the  Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1847 ;  Metzke, 
CyiTiS  der  Grunder  des  Pers,  Reiches  war  nickt  der  Be- 
frtier  der  Juden  sondem  der  Zerstdrer  Jerusalems^  1849). 
See  Seventy  Weeks.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  the  identification  of  Ezra's  Darius  with 
D.  Nothus  has  commended  itself  (still  with  a  view  to 
Daniel's  prophecy)  to  more  than  one  eminent  writer. 
Proposed  by  Scaliger,  it  is  advocated  by  the  late  Dr. 
Mill  (in  his  Treatise  on  fhe  Descent  and  Parenta^  of 
our  Saviour,  1842,  p.  158).     See  Darius. 

9.  Apocryphal  Booh  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  (1.) 
The  Book  of  Tobit  (q.  v.)  contains  an  outline  of  Ass}T- 
ian  history  (from  the  deportation  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to 
the  fall  of  Nineveh),  to  which  the  moral  fiction  b  at- 
tached (Browne,  Ordo  Sad.  p.  555,  note;  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Assurs.  p.  100,  note ;  com  p.  Fritzsche,  Das  Buck 
Tobi,  1853,  p.  14  sq. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  V.  Isr,  iv,  283 
sq.).  To  treat  it  as  a  narrative  of  fact«,  and  apply  it 
to  purposes  of  chronological  proof,  as  some,  even  re- 
cent, writers  have  done  (e.  g.  Von  Gumpach,  BabyL 
Zeitr,  p.  138),  is  quite  to  mistake  its  character.— (2.) 
As  regards  the  Book  of  Judith  (q.  v.),  it  is  surprising 
that  any  one  conversant  with  history  and  criticism 
should  fail  to  see  that  this  is  not  a  record  of  fkcts,  but 
a  religious,  quasi-prophetical  allegory  (^Ordo  Steel,  p. 
556,  note ;  Fritzsche,  Das  B,  Judith,  p.  128  sq. ;  Ewald, 
Gesch,  des  V,  Israel^  iv,  541.  See  also  Moven  in  the 
Bonn.  Zeiischr.fiir  kathol.  Theokgiey  1885,  p.  47).  Nie- 
buhr, acknowledging  this  (tr.  s.  p.  212-285),  neverthe- 
less finds  in  its  dates,  according  to  the  Lat.  version,  a 
background  of  historical  truth  with  reference  to  the 
times  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Y.  Gumpach  (u.  s.  p.  161 
sq.)  maintains  its  historical  character,  and  applies  it  to 
his  own  purposes  with  extraordinary  confidence  (see 
also  Scholz,  Einl.  in  die  heil,  Schrifien,  1845).— (3.)  In 
the  books  of  Maccabees  (q.  v.)  the  yean  are  regularly 
counted,  under  the  name  trtj  r»/c  BaotXtiaQ  rutv  'EX- 
\i)vufVf  meaning  the  fera  of  the  Seleucidse,  beginning 
in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  812 ;  except  that  in  the  first 
book  the  epoch  is  made  1  Nisan  of  that  year,  while  in 
the  second  book  it  is  1  Tisri  of  the  following  year,  B. 
C.  311,  i.  e.  eighteen  months  later.  This,  which  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  earlier  writers  (see  Ideler, 
Hdb.  der  Chronol.  i,  531  sq. ;  Ordo  Scecl,  §  440-42),  is 
contested  on  inadequate  grounds  by  Von  Gumpach 
{Zwei  chronol.  Abhandl.  1854). 

IV.  NeW'Testament  Chronology. — The  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  (with  one  exception,  Luke 
iii,  1)  no  express  dates ;  in  the  absence  8t  these,  com- 
binations, more  or  less  probable,  are  all  that  the  chro- 
nologist  has  to  go  by. 

1.  For  the  Nativity  (q.  v.),  the  citerior  limit  is  fur- 
nished by  the  death  of  Herod  (Matt,  ii,  1,  19;  Luke  i, 
5),  the  year  of  which  event,  as  it  is  nowhere  named 
by  Josephus  or  any  other  extant  historian,  has  to  be 
determined  by  various  circumstan(»s.  These  are  the 
mention  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  not  long  before  it 
(^Ant.  xvii,  6,  4  fin.),  which,  by  calculation,  can  only 
have  been  that  of  March  12-13,  B.C.  4 ;  the  length  of 
Herod's  reign,  together  with  the  recorded  date  of  its 
commencement  (^Ant.  xvii,  8, 1 ;  comp.  xiv,  14,  5 ;  16, 
4),  and  of  that  of  his  sons — ^Archelaus  {Ant.  xvii,  13, 
3 ;  comp.  War,  ii,  7,  3),  the  consular  year  of  whose  de- 
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posal  is  given  by  Dion  Cass.  Iv. ;  Herod  Philip  CWar^ 
xviii,  4,  6,  length  of  reign  and  year  of  death) ;  for 
Herod  Antipas,  Josephas  (^Ant,  xviii,  7,  2)  gives  the 
date  of  deposal,  but  not  length  of  reign ;  tills,  however, 
IS  known  from  coins  (Eckhel,  Doct,  Num,  iii,  489)  to 
have  reached  his  43d  year.  All  these  indications 
point  to  B.C.  4,  not  long  before  the  Passover,  as  the 
time  of  Herod's  death.  See  Herod.  Those  who 
M'ould  impugn  this  conclusion  urge  other,  discrepant 
statements  in  Josephus,  or  call  in  question  either  the 
fact  of  the  eclipse  or  its  calculated  date,  or  contend  that 
the  death  of  Herod  could  not  have  taken  place  so  soon 
after  it.  The  inducement  b  that  our  Lord's  age  may 
not  exceed  thirty  years  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  i.  e. 
at  the  earliest  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  for  if  this 
note  of  time  is  to  be  taken  strictly,  the  earliest  date  for 
the  Nativity  should  be  the  year  B.C.  3.  The  yectr  be- 
ing supposed  to  be  known,  it  is  attempted  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  day  by  calculating  the  order  of  the  sacer- 
dotal cycle,  and  linding  at  what  time  in  the  given 
year  **  the  course  of  Abijah'*  (Luke  i,  5)  entered  upon 
office.  The  starting-point  for  the  reckoning  is  fur- 
nished by  a  Jewish  tradition  {MiAna,  iii,  298,  3),  and 
it  is  assumed  that  the  conception  of  John  the  Baptist 
ensued  at  the  expiration  of  Zechariah's  week  of  ser- 
vice, and  the  Annunciation  five  months  later  (Luke  i, 
23-26,  36 ;  but  in  the  Church  calendars  six  months). 
Here  it  should  be  observed  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  ancients  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
true  date,  either  year  or  day.  Having  ascertained,  as 
they  supposed,  the  year  and  day  of  the  Baptism,  they 
counted  back  30  years  to  the  Nativit}'  (see  a  paper  by 
H.  Browne,  on  S.  Clemeiu  Alex,  on  N.-T.  Chronology  in 
the  Journal  of  Clauiccd  and  Sacred  Philology^  1854,  i, 
827  sq.).  Also,  it  would  be  well  that  all  such  consid- 
erations as  tile  *' fitness  of  things"  prescribing  a  par- 
ticular year,  or  day  of  the  year,  for  this  or  any  other 
event  of  sacred  history,  should  be  banished  from  chron- 
ological investigations.     See  Jesus. 

2.  Luke's  date,  "  15th  of  Tiberius''  (iii,  1),  interpret- 
ed by  the  rule  of  the  imperial  annals  (and  also  of  the 
canon),  would  denote  the  year  beginning  August  A.D. 

28,  and  ending  in  the  same  month  of  A.D.  29.  Ke- 
ferred  to  the  current  consular  year,  it  might  mean 
either  A.D.  28  or  29.  Taken  in  the  Jewish  sense,  it 
might  be  the  year  beginning  either  1  Nisan  or  1  Tisri 
A.D.  28,  or  even  1  Tisri  A.D.  27.  The  hypothesis  of 
a  dating  of  the  years  of  Tiberius  from  an  epoch  earlier 
by  three  years  than  the  death  of  Augustus  has,  how- 
ever, been  generally  adopted  from  the  16th  century 
downward,  and  is  demanded  (see  Strong's  Gr.  Harmo- 
ny^ p.  842  sq.)  by  the  age  of  Jesus  at  his  baptism  (80 
years),  added  to  the  length  of  his  ministry  (3  years),  as 
compared  with  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion  (see  below). 
In  A.D.  11,  Tiberius  appears  to  have  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  provinces,  and  fh)m  this  time  his  reign 
would  naturally  be  reckoned  by  the  Jews  (see  Jarvis, 
Jntrod,  p.  229  sq.).  This  would  give  Luke's  date  of 
John's  mission  B.C.  27.     See  Tiberius. 

3.  The  note  of  time  (John  ii,  10)  connected  with  the 
Pastover  after  the  Baptitm  points,  if  the  '*  forty  and  six 
3'ears'*  are  reckoned  from  Herod's  announcement  of  his 
purpose  in  Ms  eighteenth  year  (^Ant,  xv,  11, 1)  to  A.D, 
27 ;  if  from  the  actual  commencement,  after  all  the  ma- 
terials were  provided,  it  may  denote  either  A.D.  28,  or 

29,  or  80,  according  to  the  length  of  time  supposed  to 
be  spent  in  preparation.  But  here,  again,  besides  dis- 
crepant statements  in  Josephus  as  to  the  epoch  of 
Herod's  reign,  it  chances  that  the  earlier  account  of 
the  same  proceedings  (HTzr,  i,  21, 1)  dates  this  under- 
taldng  of  Herod  in  h\s  fifteenth  year.  It  does  indeed 
admit  of  proof,  even  from  the  context,  that  the  15th 
year  is  too  early;  but  it  may,  plausibly  enough,  be 
urged  by  those  who  wish  to  do  so,  that,  if  Josephus  is 
wrong  in  the  one  statement,  he  is  just  as  likely  not  to 
be  right  in  the  other.     See  Temple. 

4.  The  Crucifixion  (q.  v.)  certainly  cannot  be  placed 


earlier  than  A.D.  28,  in  which  year  the  15th  of  Tibe- 
rius Iwgan,  and  it  has  never  been  proposed  by  inqui- 
rers of  any  note  to  place  it  later  than  A.D.  83.  The 
astronomical  element  of  the  question — ^namely,  that 
in  the  year  of  the  Passion  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell  on  a 
Frida}' — if  it  be  rigorously  applied,  i.  e.  according  to  a 
definite  rule  of  Jewish  usage  and  the  results  of  strict 
lunar  calculation,  indicates  only  one  of  the  six  years 
mentioned,  viz.  A.D.  29,  in  which  14  Nisan  was  18th 
March  and  Friday.  If  a  certain  laxity  as  to  the  rule 
be  allowed,  the  14th  Nisan  may  possibly  have  fallen  on 
3d  April,  Friday,  in  A.D.  83.  But  if,  in  compliance 
with  the  apparent  import  of  the  first  three  Gospels, 
without  explanation  from  the  fourth,  it  is  contended 
that  the  Crucifixion  took  place  on  the  day  after  the 
Passover,  the  year  may  have  been  A.D.  30,  in  which  ' 
the  15th  Nisan  fell  on  Friday,  7tii  April,  or  A.D.  33,  in 
which  it  was  (in  strictness)  Friday,  8d  April.  Lastly, 
if  it  be  maintained  that  the  Jewish  Passover-dav  was 
regulated,  not  by  actual  observation  of  the  moon's 
phases,  but  b}'  cycles  more  or  less  faulty,  any  year 
whatever  of  the  series  may  bo  available  in  one  form  or 
other  of  the  hypothesi?.     See  Passoveb. 

Ancient  testimony^  if  that  is  to  have  weight  in  this 
question  on  the  supposition  that  the  year  was  known, 
either  by  tradition  or  by  access  to  public  records  (the 
Acta  PilaHy  to  which  the  ancients  so  confidently  ap- 
peal), certainly  designates  the  Passover  of  the  3*ear  29, 
coss.  duchus  Genrnis^  the  15th  proper  year  of  Tiberius. 
In  the  Western  Church  the  consent  to  this  year  is  all 
but  general;  in  the  Eastern,  the  same  year  is  either 
named  or  implied  in  the  two  earliest  extant  testimo- 
nies, Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  i,  21,  §  101-143 ;  see  Joum. 
of  Class,  and  Saer.  PhiloL  u.  «.)  and  Julius  Africanus. 
See  Jesus. 

5.  In  the  Acts^  the  mention  of  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  (xii,  23),  interposed  between  an  arrival  of 
Paul  at  Jerusalem  and  his  return  thence  to  Antioch 
(xi,  30 ;  xil,  25),  would  yield  a  firm  resting-point  for 
that  portion  of  the  narrative,  viz.  Easter,  A.D.  44  (Jo-, 
sephus,  Anlt.  xviii,  8,  2;  comp.  xix,  5, 1;  War,  ii,  11, 
6),  could  we  be  certain  that  the  death  of  Agrippa  took 
place  soon  after,  or  even  in  the'  same  year  with  the 
Easter  mentioned  xii,  3,  4.  (The  time  of  Agrippa's 
death  is  determinable  with  high  probability  to  the  be- 
ginning of  August  of  that  year.)  But  as  it  is  possible 
that  the  writer,  after  his  narrative  of  the  acts  of  this 
king,  thought  fit  to  finish  off  all  that  he  had  to  say 
about  him  before  going  on  with  the  narrative  about 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  it  may  be  that  their  mission  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  return,  after  the  martyrdom  of  James  and 
deliverance  of  Peter,  took  place  before  the  year  44.  It 
might  even  be  inferred  from  xi,  26  {ijtiq  iyiviro  ini 
KXavdlov),  that  the  prophecy  of  Agabus  was  delivered 
before,  or  quite  in  the  beginning  of  A.D.  41,  as  the 
famine  is  known  to  have  prevailed  at  Rome  during 
the  first  two  years  of  Claudius  (A.D.  41,  42 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ix,  11),  but  that  it  appears  not  to  have  been  felt 
in  Juds&a  till  after  the  death  of  Agrippa,  in  the  procu- 
ratorship  of  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander  (A. 
D.  45-47;  Josephus,  ^n/.  xx,  2,  5;  5,  2).  Conclusive 
reasons  for  assigning  this  second  visit  of  Paul  to  Jeru- 
salem to  the  year  44  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  (See 
Lehmann,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1858,  il.)   See  Agrippju 

6.  In  Gal.  i,  2,  Paul  speaks  of  two  visits  to  Jerusa- 
lem, the  one  (i,  18)  "after  three  years"  (viz.  from  his 
conversion),  the  other  (ii,  1)  "fourteen  years  after- 
ward" (i^id  dtKaTMoaptitv  irwv).  The  first  of  these  id 
e\ndent1y  that  of  Acts  ix,  26 ;  that  the  other  must  be 
the  second  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  viz.  that  of 
xi,  xii,  has  been  understood  by  many,  and  probably 
would  have  been  by  all,  could  it  have  been  made  to 
square  with  their  chronology.  The  argument,  re- 
stricted from  irrelevant  issues,  lies  in  a  very  narrow 
compass.  To  make  good  his  assertion  (i,  11  sq.)  that 
he  received  not  his  gospel  and  commission  from  Peter, 
or  any  other  man,  but  direct  from  Christ  himself,  the 
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apoBtle  begins  to  enumerate  the  occasiont  on  which  alone 
he  tav)  and  conversed  with  the  other  apostlea  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Now,  if  the  visit  Gal.  ii,  1,  be  not  that  of  Acts 
xi,  12,  it  must  be  later  (no  one  wishes  to  pat  it  earli- 
er) ;  but,  if  so,  then  it  would  seem  he  has  not  enumer- 
ated cdl  the  occasions  on  which  he  saw  the  other  apos- 
tles. It  is  hardly  satisfactory  (conip.  Meyer  on  Gal, 
p.  41)  to  allege  (with  Wieseler,  ChronoL  des  apost,  Zdt- 
alters,  p.  180)  that  the  apostle,  not  writing  a  history, 
is  not  bound  to  recite  all  his  Ttsits  to  Jerusalem,  or 
(with  Ewald,  Gesch,  vi,  60)  that  he  is  concerned  to 
enumerate  only  those  visits  which  he  made  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  the  apostles.  His  intention 
is  plainly  to  state  that  he  bad  no  intervening  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  them.  Accordingl}',  Schleiermach- 
er  {Emleit.  ins  N.  T,  p.  669),  Neander  {Pfianz.  ti.  Leit, 
i,  188  of  the  4th  ed.),  De  Wette  (JKomm,  in  loc.),  Meyer 
(tf.  s.  p.  47),  find  the  conclusion  inevitable  tliat  Luke 
was  mbinformed  in  saying  that  Paul  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem as  related  in  Acts  xi,  80,  because  the  apostle 
himself  declares  that  between  his  first  visit,  which  can- 
be  no  other  than  that  of  iz,  26,  and  the  other,  which 
can  'only  have  been  that  to  the  council,  as  related  in 
Acts  XV,  there  was  none  intermediate.  But,  in  fact, 
the  circumstances  of  the  visit.  Gal.  ii,  1,  are  perfectly 
compatible  with  those  of  Acts  xi,  xii,  the  only  diffi- 
culty being  that  which  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  chro- 
nology; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  discrepancy 
between  Gal.  ii,  1  sq.,  and  Acts  xv,  such  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  they  can  relate  to  the  same  fact,  al- 
though the  incongruit}'  in  the  latter  case  has  been 
deemed  by  Baur  {Paulus,  p.  120  sq.)  so  great  as  to  fur- 
nish an  argument  in  support  of  his  position  that  the 
Book  of  Acts  is  the  work,  not  of  a  companion  of  Paul, 
but  of  some- much  later  hand  (in  the  second  century). 
Wieseler,  to  evade  this  conclusion,  gives  up  the  as- 
sumed identity  of  Gal.  ii,  1,  with  Acts  xv,  and  labors 
to  show  that  it  was  the  visit  of  xviii,  22,  a  hypothesis 
which  needs  no  discussion,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
say  that  the  apostle  was  not  even  present  at  the  coun- 
cil. Acts  XV ;  for  that  a  council  was  held  is  not  denied, 
even  by  those  who  contend  that  the  account  given  of 
it  in  the  Acts  is  not  authentic ;  and,  if  Paul  was  pres- 
ent at  it,  it  is  impossible* to  explain  his  passing  it  by 
in  silence,  as  if  it  had  no  bearing  upon  the  point  which 
he  b  concerned  to  sabst:intiate.  The  time  of  Acts  xii 
being  deffned  to  A.D.  44,  a  term  of  17  years,  the  sum 
of  the  8  and  the  14,  supposed  to  be  consecutive,  would 
lead  to  A.D.  27,  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  year  of 
Paul's  conversion ;  knd,  if  both  terms  are  supposed  to 
be  dated  from  the  same  epoch,  it  would  follow  that  the 
conversion  took  place  A.D.  80,  a  date  still  too  early 
for  those  who  assign  the  Crucifixion  to  that  or  to  a 
later  year.  But  it  is  not  too  early  if  the  year  of  the 
Passion  be  A. D.  29;  and  it  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  most  ancient  traditions  recorded  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  according  to  which  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
took  place  within  a  year  after  the  Ascension,  and 
Paul's  conversion,  which  clearly  was  not  much  later, 
in  the  year  after  the  Ascension,  i.  e.  in  this  year  80 
(Browne,  Ordo  ScscL  §  102).  On  the  other  hand,  this 
date  of  Paul's  conversion  is  equally  compatible  with 
the  reference  of  the  second  visit  in  question  to  Acts 
XV,  which  took  place  A.D.  47 ;  the  reckoning  of  the 
14+3  years  of  Gal.  i  being  in  that  case  continuous 
from  the  conversion  in  A-D.  30.  On  either  view, 
however,  there  b  clearly  an  error  in  the  ordinary  chio- 
nolog}',  which  brings  down  the  conversion  to  A.D.  84, 
and  yet  dates  the  vi/tit  of  Acts  xi  in  A.D.  44,  and  that 
of  Acts  XV  in  a!d.  4G  ;  a  system  which  There  is  other 
and  independent  reason  to  suspect  (see  Meth,  Q^art. 
Review,  July,  1850,  p.  600).  See  Paul.  The  chrono- 
logical difficulty,  which  would  present  itself  as  soon  as 
the  ancient  diite  of  the  Passion  was  abandoned  for  a 
later  year,  has  induced  the  conjecture,  seemingly  as 
early  as'  the  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  436,  ed.  Bonn,  that  for 
14  should  be  read  4  (^lA'  A'  for  ^I'  'lA');  see  Meyer 


11.  s,  p.  49.  On  this  supposition  the  conversion  might 
be  assigned  to  A.D.  37,  the  first  visit  to  A.D.  40,  the 
second  to  A.  D.  44.  With  thb  would  accord  the  note  of 
time  2  Cor.  xii,  2,  according  to  the  ancient  date  of  that 
epbtle,  viz.  A.D.  64,  that  year  being  14  years  after  the 
date  so  assigned  to  the  first  vbit  and  the  trance  (Acts 
xvii,  17).  But  there  b  no  need  of  thb  conjectural 
emendation,  for  the  vision  of  2  Cor.  xii,  2  (which  b 
distinguished  from  that  of  Acts  xxii,  17,  by  the  fact 
that  the  apostle  was  forbidden  to  divulge  the  revela- 
tions of  the  former,  whereas  he  relates  what  was  said 
to  him  in  the  latter)  may  naturally  have  happened 
during  the  ten  years  whicli  he  spent  in  hb  native 
neighborhood  (Gal.  i,  21 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  xii,  24,  25). 

7.  The  mention  of  Gallio  (xviii,  12)  would  furnish  a 
note  of  time,  were  the  date  of  hb  proconsulate  in 
Achaia  on  record.  We  can  only  conjecture  that  it  was 
through  the  interest  of  hb  brother  Seneca,  who,  dis- 
graced and  in  exile  fh)m  41  to  48,  thereafter 'stood  in 
the  highest  favor  with  Claudius  and  Agrippina,  that 
Gallio  was  presently  made  consul  (sufl^ect)  and  then 
proconsul  of  Achaia  (Plin.  I/,  N.  xxxi,  88;  comp  Senec. 
Ep.  105).  So  the  date  would  be  not  earlier  than  49, 
and  not  much  later.     See  Gallio. 

8.  The  decree  of  Claudius  for  the  expubion  of  all 
Jews  from  Borne  (xviii,*  2)  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
in  a  well-known  passage  (Claud,  25),  but  neither  dated 
nor  placed  in  any  discoverable  order  of  time  (Dion 
Cass.  Ix,  6,  relates  to  merely  restrictive  measures  tak- 
en or  contemplated  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign).  If, 
as  is  likely,  it  formed  part  of  a  general  measure  for  the 
expulsion' of  the  "astrologers"  (JChaldeei,  mathematici, 
astrologt),  its  date  may  be  as  late  as  A.D.  62,  in  which 
year  a  severe  statute  of  this  nature  was  enacted  ("  De 
mathematicb  Italia  pellendb  factum  SC.  atrox  et  irri- 
tum,"  Tacit.  Ann,  xii,  52).  But  Zonaras  (p.  972,  ed.  Rei- 
mar), in  the  summary  compiled  from  Dion  Cass.,  places 
an  expubion  of  the  astrologers  from  Italy  immedbte- 
ly  after  the  elevation  of  Agrippina,  A.D.  49,  and  before 
the  arrival  of  Caractacus  at  Bome,  A.D.  50 ;  and  in 
Tacitus  (ti.  s.  22)  we  find  Agrippina,  just  after  her  mar- 
riage, accusing  her  rival  LoUia  of  dealings  with  Chal- 
dsans  and  Magi.  It  b  not  likely  that  any  general  se- 
vere measure  against  the  Jews  would  be  taken  while 
the  younger  Agrippa,  a  special  favorite  of  Claudiua, 
was  still  at  Rome,  as  he  certainly  was  to  the  end  of  48, 
when  he  succeeded  his  uncle  Herod  as  king  of  Chalcis 
(Joscphus,  Ai^.  XX,  6,  2;  7, 1 ;  War,  ii,  14,  4,  where 
for  eff-raffaidcchrov  we  must  read  IwiaKail.').  The  in- 
surrectionary movements  in  Judssa  early  in  A.D.  49 
ma}'  have  been  connected  with  the  decree  as  cause  or 
eflTect  {Ant.  xx,  6,  8,  4).  All  these  indications  point 
to  the  year  49,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  that  b  the  year 
named  by  Orosius  (HiMt.  vii,  6,  '*  ninth  year  of  Clau 
dius"),  from  some  lost  source  of  intelligence  (**nt  Jo- 
sephus  tradit^"  he  says ;  but  that  b  a  mbtake).  See 
Claudius. 

9.  The  year  of  the  recall  of  Felix  and  appointment 
of  Festus  as  hb  successor  (Acts  xxiv,  27)  b  not  on  rec- 
ord, and  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  Rome,  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year,  has  been  assigned  to  every  one  of 
the  years,  from  A.D.  56  to  68  inclusive.  The  earliest 
is  that  (^ven  by  the  ancients,  and  b  advocated  by 
Browne,  in  Ordi  Sadorum,  §  108  sq.  But  one  princi- 
pal argument  there  used  b  not  tenable.  From  the 
statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xx,  8, 9),  that  Felix,  on  hb 
return  to  Rome,  escaped  condemnation  upon  the  charges 
laid  against  him  before  Nero  chiefly  through  the  infiu* 
ence  of  hb  brother  Pallas,  whose  consideration  with 
that  emperor  was  "just  then  at  its  highest"  (jiaXurra  ^t) 
TOTi  Bid  TifJitfc  tx*"^  Ikhvov),  combined  with  the  fact, 
related  by  Tacitus  (Ann,  xiii,  14,  16),  of  Pallas's  re- 
moval fh)m  hb  office  at  the  head  of  tfaejisct»  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Britannicus,  who  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  14th  year,  and  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
statement  in  Sueton.  (Claud.  27),  that  Britannicus  wan 
bom  ^'vigesimo  imperii -die  inque  secundo  consulatu** 
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(= A.D.  42),  Browne  inferred  that  not  long  before  Feb., 
A.  D.  56,  PaUas  bad  ceased  to  be  at  the  height  of  imperial 
favor ;  conseqaently  the  recall  of  Felix  could  not  be 
placed  later  than  the  summer  of  A.D.  55.     This  must 
be  rejected ;  for  Tacitus  (u.  t,  15)  evidently  places  the 
death  of  Britannicus  early  in  55,  the  events  of  which 
year  begin  at  ch.  xi  and  end  with  ch.  zzv;  therefore  the 
former  part  of  Suetonias's  statement  is  alone  true — 
that  Britannicus  was  bom  on  the  20th  day  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  =18th  Feb.,  A.D.  41.     Dion  Cassius,  in- 
deed, mentions  the  birth  under  the  second  year  (Ix,  10), 
but  not  until  he  has  expressly  returned  to  the  former 
year  (rip  vporipift  irsC),     Hence  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
date  of  Pallas*s  loss  of  office  is  decisive  for  the  date  of 
his  brother's  recall,  this  must  have  occurred,  at  latest, 
in  54,  before  the  death  of  Claudius  (13th  Oct.  of  that 
year),  and  no  part  of  the  procuratorship  of  Felix  would 
have  been  under  Nero;  a  result  totally  incompatible 
with  the  narrative  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xx,  8;  War,  ii, 
13).    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  say  at  what  con- 
juncture in  Nero's  time  Pallas  could  be  said  to  have 
been  held  thus  at  his  highest  estimation.    At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  reign  it  is  noted  of  him  that  his  arro- 
gance had  excited  the  emperor's  disgust  (Tacit.  Aim. 
xili,  2);  within  a  month  or  two  he  is  removed  from  the 
faau ;  about  a  year  later,  when  impeached,  together 
with  Burrus,  his  reputation  for  insolence  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  acquittal  (Tacit,  v.  9.  23) ;  as  the  ally  of 
Agrippina  he  was  an  object  more  of  fear  than  of  favor ; 
and  his  gnfltt  wealth  caused  his  removal  by  death,  A. 
D.  62,  as  his  longevity  seemed  to  preclude  the  hope  of 
the  emperor's  otherwise  possessing  it  (Ann.  xiv,  65). 
This  affords  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  in  this  mat- 
ter of  Pallas's  influence,  exercised  on  behalf  of  his 
brother,  Josephus  was  misinfonned.     Of  veiy  material 
circumstances  relative  to  Felix  he  certainly  was  igno- 
rant, unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  Tacitus,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  had  no  documentary  warrant  for  the  vor}*  cir- 
cumstantial account  which  he  gives  under  the  year  52 
(i4iin.  xii,  54) ;  how  Felix  had  then  been  some  time  gov- 
ernor of  Judiea  (*' jam  pridem  Judasa  impontus"),  hold- 
ing a  divided  command  with  Cumanus,  the  latter  being 
over  the  GalilfBans,  while  Felix  was  over  the  Samari- 
tans O'*  ut  huic  Galilaeorum  natio,  Felici  Samarits  pa- 
rerent").     He  may  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  this 
divided  rule ;  in  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Felix  held  a  mUitary  command,  as  Suetonius  relates 
(Claud.  28 :  **  Felicem  legionibus  et  alis  provinciieque 
Jndsse  imposuit"),  and  Victor  (in  the  Epiiojoe^  p.  861 : 
"  Felicem  legionibus  Judas®  pnefecit").    Of  that  asso- 
ciated government,  and  of  Felix's  equal  share  in  the 
wrongs  of  which  Cumanus  was  accused,  Josephus  is  ig- 
norant; but  what  he  says  of  Pallas  and  Felix  is  far  more 
suitable  to  that  earlier  conjuncture,  as  described  by 
Tacitus,  than  to  the  later  occasion  to  which  he  refers  it. 
At  that  time,  viz.  when  Cumanus  was  deposed,  **  Felix 
would  certainly  have  suffered  for  the  wrongs  done  by 
htm  to  the  Jews  but  for  the  intercession  of  his  brother 
Pallas,  whom  the  emperor  [Claudius]  at  that  very  time 
held  in  the  highest  consideration ;"  for  that  Pallas  just 
then  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  commanding  in- 
fluence, Tacitus  shows  in  the  preceding  recital  of  the 
public  honors  decreed  to  him,  and  by  him  recorded  as 
the  crowning  glory  of  his  life  in  his  own  epitaph  (Plin. 
£p,  vii,  29 ;  viii,  6).     Even  in  the  account  Josephus 
gives  of  that  earlier  conjuncture  (in  which  he  speaks 
only  of  Cumanus  and  the  flnal  hearing  before  Claudius, 
Ant.  XX,  6,  3),  he  mentions  the  "  very  great  exertions 
made  by  the  emperor's  freedmen  and  friends  for  Cu- 
manus and  the  SamarUam."     The  absence  of  dates, 
of  which  Josephus  is  not  sparing  when  he  has  them, 
of  itself  implies  that  his  materials  for  the  account  of 
Felix  were  scanty ;  and  the  way  in  which  Burrus  is  in- 
troduced, after  the  passage  relating  to  Pallas  (Ant.  xx, 
8,  9),  strengthens  the  suspicion  raised  by  the  conflict- 
ing account  in  Tacitus,  that  the  Jewish  historian  in  this 
paragraph  is  mixing  up,  with  his  recital  of  what  took 


place  on  the  recall  of  Felix,  occurrences  of  an  earlier 
time.  Certainly  the  accompanying  notice  (n-nic^a^w- 
yoc),  **  he  was  the  tutor  of  Nero,"  is  more  apposite  to 
that  earlier  conjuncture  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (A.D. 
52),  when  Nero  was  barely  fourteen  years  old.  It 
might  still,  in  some  sense,  be  notable  as  the  ground  of 
Burms's  influence  in  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign, 
when  he  and  Seneca  are  spoken  of  having  charge  of 
the  imperial  youth  ("rectores  imperatorite  jnventip," 
Tacit.  Ann.  xiii,  2) ;  but  the  description  is  very  strange 
when  referred  to  the  year  61,  the  last  of  Burms's  life, 
especially  as  this  is  not  the  first  mention  of  him.  Seo 
Felix. 

10.  The  argument  for  the  year  01,  as  the  date  of 
Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  is  thus  put  by  Wieseler  (Chro- 
nologie  du  Apost.  ZdUdterSy  p.  66  sq.).  The  narrative 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  xx,  8 ;  War,  ii,  13),  from  Nero's  ac- 
cession (18th  Oct.,  A.D.  54)  to  the  defeat  of  the  "  £g}'p- 
tian,"  implies  at  least  two  years ;  this  impostor,  claim- 
ing to  be  another  Moses,  would  of  course  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Passover,  i.  e.  at  the  earliest,  that  of 
A.D.  57.  That  this  muft  have  been  at  least  a  year  Le- 
fore  Paul's  arrest  is  implied  in  the  tribune's  expression, 
**  before  these  days"  (Acts  xxi,  88) ;  therefore  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  for  this  arrest  is  A.D.  58,  Pentecost ; 
the  ''*■  two  years"  of  xxiv,  27,  gives  A.D.  60  as  the  ear^ 
liest  pouible  date  for  the  arrival  of  Festus,  and  the 
spring  of  61  for  the  apostle's  arrival  at  Bome.  The 
lateit  posnble  is  given  by  the  liberty  allowed  Paul  (Acts 
xxviii,  81),  for  the  Neronian  persecution  began  July, 
A.D.  64.  The  extreme  date  hence  resulting  is  limit- 
ed by  further  considerations.  Pallas  and  Burrus  were 
living  and  influential  men  at  the  time  when  Felix  was 
recalled ;  but  Pallas  died  in  the  latter  half,  and  Burrus 
in  the  first  or  second  month  of  A.D.  62 ;  consequently 
Felix  arrived  in  61  at  latest.  But  Paul  was  delivered  to 
the  oni  prsBfect  of  the  prstorlan  guards,  rtf  orpaTOfrt' 
S(tpx*fii  who  must  therefore  be  Burrus,  before  and  after 
whom  there  were  two.  As  Burrus  died  Jan.  or  Feb., 
and  Paul  arrived  May  or  June,  the  year  could  not  be 
62,  and  the  latest  possible  date  would  be  A.D.  61.  Lat- 
est possible  and  earliest  possible  thus  coinciding,  the 
date,  Wieseler  thinks,  is  demonstrated.  To  this  it  is 
objected,  and  justly,  that  ry  orparoiri^opxv  ^^  neces- 
sity means  no  more  than  the  prsefect  concerned  (Mej'- 
er,  Komm.  in  Apo9te!gt$ch,  p.  10 ;  Lange,  Apoat,  Zeit. 
ii,  9).  In  favor  of  the  later  date  (A.D.  62),  it  is  urged 
that  on  the  hearing  liefore  Nero  of  the  complaints  rela- 
tive to  Agrippa's  building  overlooking  the  Temple  (Jo- 
sephus, Ant.jnx,  8, 10, 11 ;  War^  ii,  14, 1),  the  Jews  ob- 
tained a  favorable  judgment  through  the  influence  of 
Poppica,  "  Nero's  wife."  But  Poppaea  was  married 
May,  62,  and  undoubtedly  Festus's  successor,  Albinus, 
was  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  the 
same  year  (Josephus,  War^  vi,  5,  3).  Hence  it  is  ar- 
gued that  unless  Josephus's  expression,  **at  that 
time"  (Kard  rov  xaipov  tovtov.  Ant.  xx,  8, 11),  is  tak- 
en with  undue  latitude,  Festus  cannot  have  entered 
upon  the  province  earlier  than  A.D.  61  (Meyer,  u.  a.). 
Ewald  (Gesch.  vi,  44)  also  urges  the  aKoAvrutc,  **  no 
man  forbidding  him,"  of  Acts  xxviii,  jiSn.,  for  this  year 
62,  and  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  im- 
perial rescript,  rescinding  the  Jewish  Lsopolity,  obtain- 
ed by  the  Greeks  of  Ciesarea  through  the  influence 
of  Burrus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  8-9),  is  spoken  of  as 
something  recent  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion 
(spring  of  A.D.  66) ;  indeed  (in  War,  ii,  14, 4),  it  seems 
as  if  the  rescript  had  but  just  then  reached  Caasarea. 
Ewald  surmises  that  the  death  of  Festus  and  of  Burrus 
may  have  retarded  the  process.  But  the  fact  may  be 
(as  was  sufrgested  above)  that  Josephus  in  that  passage 
has  confused  some  exercise  of  Burrus's  influence  in  be- 
half of  the  Cesarean  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  or 
early  in  the  time  of  Nero,  with  the  much  later  matter  of 
the  rescript,  which  would  officially  pass  through  Bur- 
rus's hands  as  secretary  for  the  East  (rd^iv  riijv  Ini  rwv 
'E\Xf;vuc<5v  liriaToXwv  vtiriffrivfikvog^  and  the  opera* 
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tion  of  which  may  have  been  delsTed  through  the  infla- 
ence  of  Poppsoa  (who  died  Aug.,  A.D.  66).  That  Pop- 
pea  is  spoken  of  as  Nero*s  *^  wife,"  on  the  occasiMi  above 
mentioned,  may  be  merely  enpheroistic  anticipation: 
this  woman  ("  diu  pellez,  et  adcdteri  Neronif,  mox  ma- 
riti  potens,"  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv,  GO)  may  have  befriended 
the  Jews  in  the  former  capacity  (at  any  time  after  A. 
D.  58,  ^9r  ■.  ziii,  45).  In  fact,  the  marriage  coald  not 
have  taken  place  at  the  time  when  she  is  said  to  have 
aided  them,  unless  it  be  possible  to  crowd  the  subse- 
quent occurrences  of  Josephus  (^AfU,  xz,  8, 11  and  9, 1) 
into  the  space  of  three  or  four  months  (Browne,  Ordo 
Said.  p.  122).  Nor  can  any  certain  inference  be  drawn 
fkt>m  the  narrative  in  Josephus  (£(/«,  8)  of  certain 
priests  whom  Felix  had  sent  to  be  tried  at  Rome,  and 
for  whom  Josephus,  after  his  own  2€th  year,  which 
was  complete  A.D.  64,  was  enabled,  through  the  good 
offices  of  "CsBsar^s  wife,"  Poppna,  to  obtain  their  lib- 
erty. The  men  had  been  prisoners  three  years  at  least, 
and,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  have  been  so  seven 
or  eight  years  or  more.  That  they  were  obscure  and 
insignificant  persons  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Is- 
mael  and  Helkias,  whom  the  "  devout"  Poppasa,  two 
years  before,  had  graciously  detained  at  her  court,  ap- 
pear to  have  made  no  intercession  for  their  release. 
See  Nero. 

But  Wieseler  (p.  99),  after  Anger  (Z)e  temp,  in  Act, 
Ap.  roHaney  p.  1(>6),  haa  an  argument  to  which  l>oth 
attach  high  importance,  derived  from  the  notice  of  a 
Sunday  (Acts  xx,  7),  the  twelfth  day  after  leaving 
Philippi,  which  departure  was  *'  after  the  days  of  Azy- 
ma"  (15-21  Nisan),  and,  indeed,  very  soon  after,  for 
the  apostle  "  hasted,  if  it  were  possible,  to  reach  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Pentecost"  (verse  16) ;  and  of  the  43  days 
which  he  had  before  him  from  22  Nisan  to  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  the  days  specified  or  implied  in  the  narrative 
(Acts  XX,  xxi),  amount  to  35  to  the  landing  at  Cssa- 
rea  (comp.  Ghrysost.  in  Act,  Horn,  xlv,  2),  leaving  but 
ei>;ht  days  for  the  stay  there  (t'lfikpaQ  irXeiovg,  xxi, 
10)  and  the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Wieseler  concludes 
that  the  departure  from  Philippi  was  on  the  23d  Ni- 
san, which,  l>eing  twelve  days  before  the  Sunday  at 
Troas,  would  be  Wednesday,  consequently  the  15th 
Nisan  fell  on  a  Tuesday.  According  to  his  method 
of  Jewish  calendar  reckoning,  from  A.D.  56  to  59  in- 
clusive, the  only  year  in  wliich  15th  Nisan  would  fall 
on  a  Tuesday  would  be  58,  which  is  his  date  for  Paul's 
arrival  at  Jerusalem.  Were  it  worth  while,  the  argu- 
ment might  be  claimed  for  the  year  55  (the  date  as- 
signed by  the  ancients),  in  which  year  the  day  of  true 
fuU  moon =15  Nisan  was  1st  April  and  Tuesda}*. 
But,  in  fact,  it  proves  nothing ;  the  chain  is  no  stron- 
ger than  its  weakest  link,  and  a  single  "  perhaps*'  in 
the  reckoning  is  enough  to  invalidate  the  whole  con- 
catenation.    See  Passover. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that,  if  not  in  the  Acts  (q. 
v.),  then  neither  in  the  history  of  the  times  from  other 
sources,  have  we  the  means  of  settling  this  part  of  the 
chronology  with  absolute  certainty.  Josephus  in  par- 
ticular, flrom  whom  are  derived  the  combinations  which 
recent  German  writers  deem  so  unanswerable,  is  dis- 
credited in  this  part  of  the  history  (written  probably 
fh>m  his  own  resources  and  the  inaccurate  recollec- 
tions of  his  trayhood)  by  the  infinitely  higher  author- 
ity of  Tacitus,  who  drew  his  information  from  the  pub- 
lic records.  Only,  in  whatever  degree  it  is  prolMible 
that  Paul's  first  residence  at  Corinth  commenced  A.D. 
49  (§  8,  above),  in  the  same  it  is  probable  that  the  arrest 
at  Jerusalem  l)elongs  to  the  year  55,  six  years  being  suf- 
ficient, as  nearly  all  inquirers  are  agreed,  for  the  inter- 
mediate occurrences.  Then,  if  the  arrival  at  Rome  took 
place,  as  the  ancients  say,  in  the  second  year  of  Nero, 
it  will  be  necessary  (widi  Petavius)  to  refer  the  **two 
years"  (^«ria,  xxiv,  27)  to  the  term  of  Felix's  (sole) 
procuratorship.     See  Corinthians  (Epistles  to). 

That  the  two  years'  imprisonment,  with  which  the 
nonative  in  the  Acts  ends,  did  not  terminate  in  the 


apostle's  death,  but  that  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  Nero  at  a  later  time,  appears 
to  have  been  the  unanimous  l>elief  of  the  ancients  (see 
the  testimonies  in  Browne's  Ordo  Sad.  §  130).  In- 
deed, in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  find  a  place  for 
the  three  pastoral  epistles,  and  especiaUy  .to  account 
for  statements  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (q.  v.). 
Wieseler* s  forced  explanations  have  satisfied  and  can 
satisfy  no  one.  (See  also  Lanige,  Apostd.  Zeitalijer^  ii, 
886  sq.,  and  Huther,  in  Meyer's  Krit.  exeg.  Komm.  p. 
25  sq.  Meyer  himself,  Romerbr.  Einleit,  p.  12  sq., 
owns  that  the  three  pastoral  epistles  "  stand  or  full 
together,"  and  that,  if  they  be  genuine,  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable ;  which  he  turns  into  an  argument  against 
their  genuineness.)  But  if,  after  his  release,  the  apos- 
tle visited  not  only  Spain  (as  Ewald  admits^  Gesck.  \'i, 
631,  on  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  Clemens  Rom. 
c.  5),  but  Greece  and  Asia,  as  is  dear  from  the  Epis- 
tles to  Timoth}*  and  Titus,  scant  room  is  left  for  these 
movements  between  the  late  dates  assigned,  with  al- 
most one  consent,  b}'  recent  German  writers,  to  the 
close  of  the  first  imprisonment  (A.D.  63  and  64),  and 
the  year  65  or  66,  which  the  ancients  give  as  the  date 
of  Paul's  martyrdom.  So  far,  therefore,  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  first  imprisonment  ended  in  one  of 
the  years  58-60.  Another  consideration  points  the 
same  way :  when  Poppsea's  influence  was  established 
(A.D.  58-^),  which,  after  she  became  a  prosel}i»  or 
6(o<nfifis  (i.  e.  at  least  as  early  as  61),  was  freely  used 
in  favor  of  the  Jews,  it  would  certainly  4iave  been  in- 
voked against  the  apostle  by  his  enemies  (comp.  Ew- 
ald, vi,  621);  and,  even  if  he  escaped  with  life,  his  con- 
finement would. not  have  been  of  the  mild  character 
described  in  the  concluding  verse  of  the  Acts,  more  es- 
pecially as  his  "  bonds  in  Christ  were  manifest  in  all 
the  palace"  (pnetorium),  (Phil,  i,  13),  and  among  his 
converts  were  some  ^*  of  CsBsar's  household"  (iv,  22). 

We  may  add  that  if  the  Narcissus  (q.  v.)  of  Romans 
xvi,  11,  was  the  celebrated  freedman  of  Claudius,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (q.  v.),  written  shortly  heton 
the  apostle'sr  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  placed 
so  late  as  A.D.  58  or  59,  for  Narcissus  died  very  soon 
after  Nero's  accession  (Tacit.  Ann,  xili,  1).    See  Paul. 

y.  Hesulta. — The  following  table  exhibitSr  at  one 
view  the  Julian  or  calendar  years  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Biblical  events  from  the  Creation,  and  also  the 
Vulgar  or  Christian  J£ra,  according  to  the  preceding 
investigations  (for  a  complete  and  self-verifying  tab- 
ular construction  of  all  the  Scriptural  dates,  with  their 
adjustment  to  each  other  and  ^e  demands  of  history, 
and  the  authority  upon  which  it  rest«,  see  the  Meth, 
Quart.  Review,  October,  1856,  p.  601-638).  In  cases 
where  it  is  uncertain  whether  an  event  occurred  in 
the  latter  part  of  one  Julian  year  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  the  earlier  number  is  set  down^  and  has  a 
star  prefixed.  In  the  centuries  adjacent  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  many  events  affecting  Palestine  are  inserted 
from  the  Apocrypha,  Josephus,  and  other  sources,  in 
addition  to  those  properly  Biblical. 


A.M. 

1 
•181 

•«3a 

•326, 

•396, 

•461' 

•623 

•6SS 

•875 

•931 

•988 

•1043 

1058 

•1141 

•1236 

•1291 

•1423 

•1557 

•1659 

•16.V2 

1667 


B.C.' 

4172  Creation  of  Adam. 
4048 1  Birth  of  Seth. 
3937|Birthof  Enos. 


3847  Birth  of  Cainan. 
3777  Birth  of  MahaUleeL 
3712  Birth  of  Jared. 
3650  Birth  of  Knoch. . 
3485  Birth  of  Methuselah. 
3298  IMrth  of  Lamech. 
3242  Death  of  Adam. 
31 S5  TranslatioD  of  Enoch. 
3180  Death  of  Seth. 
3116  Birth  of  Noah. 
H032  Death  of  Knos. 
2937  Death  of  ('ainan. 
2S82  Death  of  MahalaleeL 
2760  Death  of  Jared. 
2616  Birth  of  Japheth. 
2614  Birth  of  Shem. 
2521  I>eath  of  I^mech. 
26161  Death  of  Methivelah. 
1        {Beginning  of  the  Flood. 
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AM 

1d9S 

•1694 

•1T24 

•1768 

•17S9 

•IS20  2353 

•1860l2323 
•2294 
2224 


•1ST9 
•1949 
•1997 
•1998 
•2007 
•2009 
•2019 
•«027 
•2060 


B.C.I 

2516!  End  of  the  Flood. 
2514  Birth  of  Arohaxad. 
2479  Birth  of  SaUh. 
2449  liirth  of  Eber. 
2415  Birth  of  Peleg. 
23S5  Birth  of  fieu. 

liirth  of  Serug. 

Birth  of  Nahor. 

Birth  of  Terah. 

Birth  of  Uaran. 
2176  Death  of  Peleg. 
2175  I>eath  of  Nahor. 
2166  Death  of  Noah. 
2164'Birthof  Abnun. 
2154  Birth  of  Sarah. 
2146  Death  of  Reu. 


2123 


•2084'20S0 


Death  of  Serug. 
Death  of  Terah. 


2065  2aS8;Abram*s  Departure  from  Haran, 
•2095  2073  Birth  of  Ishmael. 
•2097  2076  Death  of  Arpliaxad. 

2109  2064  Circumciaion  iastituted. 
rromiBe  of  Isaac. 

9110  2063  Birth  of  Ituiac. 
•2127 1 20461  I^eath  of  Salah. 
•2146 12027 1  Death  of  Sarah. 
•2149 12024 1  Marriage  of  Isaac. 
•9159  20l4lDeath  of  Shem. 
•2169  20041  Birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 
•21S4:19S9;  Death  of  Abraham. 
•218S 
•S009 
•2832 

2246 

2253 

8254 

2255 

9256 


2267 


826S 
9950 


2260 


1916 


1915 
1914 


1913 


9266 

9278 

9288  1SS5 
•2289l!'84 

82901883 

229S 

£999 
•2316 
•2870 

8435 


1985  Death  of  Eber. 

1964  Firet  Marriage  of  Eaau. 

1 941,  Death  of  Iflhmael. 

1927 !  Flight  of  Jacob  ih>m  Home. 

1920  Marriage  of  Jacob  to  Leah  and  BacheL 

1919, Birth  of  Reuben  by  Leah. 

1918  Birth  of  Simeon  by  I^h. 

1917  Birth  of  Leri  by  Leah. 

Marriage  of  Jacob  with  Bilhah. 
Birth  of  Jadah  by  Leah. 
Birth  of  Dan  by  Bllhah. 
Marriage  of  Jacob  with  Zllpah. 
Birth  cf  Naphtali  by  Biihah. 
BirthofGadbyZUpah. 
Birth  of  Iraachar  by  Leah.  » 

Birth  of  Aalier  by  Zilpah.  * 

Birth  of  Zebulon  by  Leah. 
Birth  of  Dinah  by  Leah. 
Birth  of  Joseph  by  Rachel. 
1907 'Departure  of  Jacob  from  Ijiban. 
1895  Sale  of  Joeeph  by  his  Brethren. 
Dreams  of  the  Baker  and  Bntler. 
Death  of  Isaac. 
Promotion  of  Joseph. 
1875' First  Journey  of  the  Patriarchs  into  F.g3rpt. 
1S74|  Migration  of  Jacob's  Family  to  Egypt 
1857 1  Death  of  Jacob. 
1S03  Death  of  Joseph. 
1733  Birth  of  Moses. 
847511698  hight  of  Moses  into  Midian. 
2515,1658  Exodus  of  the  Israelites. 
2516,16571  Setting  up  of  the  Tabernacle. 
2664  1619  Return  of  the  Israelites  to  Kadeeh. 
Death  of  Aaron. 
1618  Death  of  Hoses. 

Entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan* 
Conquest  of  Canaan  completed. 
1693  Death  of  Joshua. 
1576  Subjugation  by  Chnshan-RLshathalm. 
1567  Deliverance  by  OthnieL 
1527 1  Subjugation  by  Eglon. 
1509 1  Deliverance  by  Ehud. 
1429  Judgeship  of  Shanigar. 

ISul^ugation  by  Jabin. 
1409  Deliverance  by  Baralc 

Subjugation  by  the  Midlacites. 
•2811  1362 'Deliverance  by  Gideon. 
•2851 1322  L'Burpation  by  Abimelech. 

Appointment  of  Tola  as  Judge. 
Appointment  of  Jair  as  Judge. 
Subjugation  by  the  Ammonites. 
Deliverance  by  Jephthah. 
Appointment  of  Ibsan  as  Jndge. 
1243  Appointment  of  Elon  as  Judge. 
1233  Appointment  of  Abdon  as  Judge. 
1225  Subjugation  by  the  Ptiilistines. 
1185  Deliverance  by  Samson. 

Appointment  of  Eli  as  Jndp'a 
Capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Philistine*. 
11241  Restoration  of  the  Ark  by  the  Pliilistine*. 
80€S  1105' Deliverance  by  Samuel. 
•3080  1093lAcce«Bion  of  Saul. 
3089 '10S4  Defeat  of  the  Ammonites  by  SauL 
•3090  10831  Birth  of  David. 
8100  1073  j  War  of  Saul  with  the  Philistines. 
8103 1 10701  (;apture  of  Agng  by  Saul. 
•3 105 1 106S I  Secret  Anointing  of  David  by  Samuel. 
31101 1063  Combat  of  David  with  Goliath. 
81111062  Flight  of  David  fhm  SauFs  Court. 


2566 

S561 1612 
•i580 
•2698 
•9606 
•2640 
•2664 
•2474 


•8764 
•2804  1369 


•2854' 1319 

•2877  12'J6 

•2899  1274 

•2917  1256 

•2923,1250 

•2930 

•9940 

•9948 

•2988 

•3008,1165 

8048  1125 

8049 


A  M.  t  B.Cl 

8h2,loi6i[Reftige  of  David  at  Gath,  etc 
8113  1060  Death  of  SamueL 
811S  1066  Second  Sparing  of  Sanl  by  David. 
8119  1054  Residence  of  David  at  Zlklag. 
3120  1053  Accession  of  David  at  Saul's  Death. 
8127  1046  Coronation  of  David  over  all  the  Tribo. 
3198  1045  Defeat  of  the  PhUisUnes  by  David. 
8129 1 1044  Expulsion  of  the  Jebuaites  by  David. 
81301043  Removal  of  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem. 
•8136  1037  Kindness  of  David  to  Saul's  FamUy. 
S18S  1036' Adultery  of  David  with  Bathsheba. 

1034  iUrth  of  Solomon. 

1033  Incest  of  Amnon  with  Tamar. 
3150  1023  Rebellion  of  Absalom. 
315S  1016  Usurpation  of  Adonijah. 


8139 
•3140 


8159 

8160 
8163 
3170 
8200 

3203 
3204 

•3217 
3220 
8922 
8923 

•8826 
[9S4 
3245 
8246 


•8260 

•3256 
8268 

8961 
•3267 
3277 
8273 
3279 
8283 
•3286 
8289 

•83C0 

•3996 

•8311 

•3318 

8336 

3336 

•8338 

•8349 

•3360 

8366 

•3367 

•3891 


•3397 
8403 

3404 
•.S414 
•3416 
•3417 

•3422 
3431 
3438 

•3436 

•344 1 
8445 
8447 

8448 
844'J: 
&450 
3453 
845S 
8460 

8461 

8462 
•3464 
*8476 
•35«>9 
•8526 

•35ni 

•3533 
•8639 


1014  Birth  of  Rehoboam. 

I  Appointment  of  Solomon  as  Vloenqr. 
1018  Accession  of  Solomon  at  David*s  Dealh. 
1010  Founding  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
1003  Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
973  Accession  of  Rehoboam. 

Secession  under  Jeroboam  J. 

Apostasy  of  Rehoboam. 


970 

069  Invasion  of  Judah  by  Shinhak. 

956  

953 
951 
9.'M) 


Accession  of  Abijah  over  Judab. 

Aoqession  of  Asa  over  Judalu 

Accession  of  Nadnb  over  IsraeL 

Accession  of  Baasha  over  IsraeL 
947|  Birth  of  Jehoshaphat. 
939 1  Invasion  of  Judah  by  Terah. 
928  International  War. 
997!  Accession  of  Elah  over  Israel. 

Accession  of  Zimri  over  Israel. 

Secession  under  Omrl  of  IsraeL 

I  Accession  of  Tibni  over  IsraeL 
923  Birth  of  Jehoram  IL 

Death  of  TibnL 
917;  Appointment  of  Ahab  as  Viceroy. 
916'  Accession  of  Aliab  over  Israel. 

Gout  of  Asa. 
919  Accession  of  Jehoshaphat  over  Judah. 
906  Birth  of  AhazUh  1 1. 
896  Appointment  of  Jehoram  II.  as  Viceroy. 
895,  Accession  of  Ahaziah  I.  over  IsraeL 
894!  Accession  of  Jehoiam  I.  over  Israel. 
890  Second  Appointment  of  Jehoram  JI.  as  Viceroy. 
887 1  Accession  of  Jehoram  IL  over  Judah. 
884  Birth  of  JehoashL 

Accession  of  Ahaxiah  11.  over  Judah. 
883  Accession  of  Jehu  over  Israel. 

Usurpation  of  Athaliah  over  Judah. 
877 'Accession  of  Jehoash  I.  over  Judah. 
862.Mrth  of  Amaxiah. 
S55|  Aosesaion  of  Jehoahax  I.  over  IsraeL 
8,38,  Accession  of  Jehoash  II.  over  IsraeL 
837  j  Accession  of  AmaxlaKover  Judah. 
8351  Appointment  of  Jeroboam  II.  as  Viceroy. 
824,  Birth  of  Uzxiah. 
823  Accession  of  Jeroboam  n.  over  IsraeL 

805  Accession  of  Uzziah  over  Judah. 

806  Birth  of  Jotham. 
782  Death  of  Jeroboam  II.,  followed  by  an  Interrcg. 

num  in  IsraeL 

Earthquake  and  Leproay  of  Uzsiah. 

Appointment  of  Jotlii|m  as  Viceroy. 
776  Birth  of  Ahaz. 
770  .Accession  of  Zechariah  over  IsraeL  .  « 

Accession  of  Shallum  over  Israel. 
769  Accession  of  Menahem  pver  InraeL 
759  Acceseiion  of  Pekahiah  over  IsraeL 
757  Accession  of  Pekah  over  Israel. 
796  Accession  of  Jotham  over  Judah.  % 

Appointment  of  Ahax  as  Viceroy. 

Birth  of  Mezekiah. 


761 
742 


I  Subjugation  of  the  Ammonites  by  Jotham. 


740  Accession  of  Ahaz  over  Judah. 

737  Death  of  Pekah,  followed  by  an  Interregnnm  In 

Israel. 
729  Accession  of  Hoehea  over  Israel. 
728, Subjection  of  Hoehea  by  Shalmaneser. 
726  Accession  of  Hezekiah  over  Judah. 

jFint  Revolt  of  Hoshea  fVom  Assyria. 
725  Imprisonment  of  Hoshea  by  the  AssyriaUB* 
724  Second  Revolt  of  Hoshea  fh>m  Assyria. 
723  Siege  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser. 
720 'Assyrian  Captivity. 
715, Capture  of  Ashdod  by  Sargon. 
713  Invasion  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib. 

Diversion  of  the  Arayrians  by  Tirhakah. 
712  Discomfiture  of  Sennacherib. 

i  Siclcness  of  Hezekiah*. 
711  AmbaBBadors  of  Merodach-Baladan  to  Hezekiah. 
709  Birth  of  Manasseh. 
697 {Accession  of  Manasseh  over  Judah. 
664  Birth  of  Amon. 
64S  Birth  of  JosUh. 
642  Accession  of  Amon  over  Judah. 
640  Accession  of  Jof  iah  over  Judoh. 
634  Birth  of  Jehoiakim. 
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A.1f. 

B.C. 

«S540 

633 

•8941 

632 

8545 

628 

8550 

633 

•8654 

619 

•3557 

616 

85«4 

609 

8567 

606 

8670 

603 

8575 

596 

85S4 

6S9 

86R5 

588 

8591 

582 

8612 

661 

8035 

538 

8637 

636 

8683 

535 

8653 

520 

8656 

517 

8690 

4S3 

8094 

479 

8699 

474 

8700 

478 

8714 

459 

8715 

453 

8726 

447 

8727 

443 

•873S 

435 

8763 

410 

3767 

406 

Conrenlon  of  Josiah. 

Birth  of  Jehoahaz  II. 

Reformation  bj  Josiah. 

RepRirs  of  the  Temple  by  Joeiah. 

Birth  of  ZedeUah. 

Birth  of  Jehoiachin. 

Slaoghter  of  Joaiah  by  Pharaoh-Necba 

AcceMion  of  Jehoahax  IL  over  Judah. 

AcoesaioD  of  Jehoiakim  over  Judah. 

Invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebnchadneasar  as  Vioeroy. 

Deportation  of  DanieL 

Dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  interpreted  by  Daniel. 

Acceaeion  of  Jehoiachin  over  Judah. 

First  general  Deportation  by  the  Babylonians. 

Acoewlon  of  Zedekiah  over  Judah. 

Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babytonlans. 
588  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians. 

ISeoond  general  Deportation  by  the  Babylonians. 

Third  general  Deportation  bv  the  Babylonians. 

Release  (rf  Jehoiachin  by  Evil-Merodach. 

Capture  of  Babylon  by  '^Darius  the  Mede.** 

Decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  Return  of  the  Jews. 

Return  under  Zerubbabel. 

Foundation  of  the  Second  Temple. 

Renewal  of  Building  the  Second  Temple. 

Completion  of  the  Second  Temple. 

Divorce  of  Vashti. 
479 .  Marriage  of  Esther. 

Hots  of  Ilaman  against  the  Jews. 

Deliverance  by  Esther. 

Second  Decree  for  the  Jews*  Return. 

Beginning  of  Daniel's  70  Weeks. 

Airival  of  Earn  at  Jenisalem. 

Divorce  by  the  Jews  of  their  GentUe  Wives. 

Information  to  Nehemiah  of  Jerusalem's  State. 

Visit  of  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem. 

Return  of  Nehemiah  to  Perpia. 

Reformation  at  Joruaalem  resumed  by  Nehemiah. 

Close  of  the  O.-T.  Canon. 


B.C. 

832 1  Samaritan  Temple  built  on  Mt.'Gerislm. 

880 1  Ptolemy  I.  (Lagl)  conquers  Palestine. 

319;Onias  I.  Jewish  High-priest 

814  Ant^onus  seizes  upon  Palestine. 

302  Simon  (the  Just)  Jewish  High-prlesL 

801  Ptolemy  (LagO  again  reduces  Palestine. 

893  Kleazar  Jewish  High -priest. 
2^-  - 

860 
234 
219 
218 
817 
202 
199 


Palestine  the  Scene  of  War  between  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Manasses  Jewish  Hlgh-priest. 

Onias  II.  Jewish  High-priest 

Simon  II.  Jewish  High-priest 

Antiochus  ihe  Great  seizes  the  mo?t  of  Palestine. 

Palestine  again  reverts  to  Egypt  , 

Antiochus  retakes  Palestine 


The  Efnrptians  once  more  occupy  Palestine. 
Onias  III.  Jewish  High-priest 
198  Antiochus  again  seizes  Palestine. 
193  Palestine  finally  ceded  to  Egypt 
176  Palestine  once  more  a  Syrian  Province. 

Heliodorus  attempts  to  plunder  the  Jewish  Temple. 
175.Jason  purchases  the  Jewish  Uigh-prlesthood. 
173'Jewl8h  Hlgh-prlesthood  conferred  on  Menelaus  (Onias). 
170 'Antiochus  Bpiphanes  plunders  the  Jewish  Temple. 
167  The  Syrian  G«neral  Apollonius  besi^;es  Jerusalem  and 
supplants  the  Worship  of  Jehovah,  but  is  at  length 
resisted  by  Hattathlas. 
166'Juda8  Maceabsaus  routs  the  Sjnrlans. 
164  Jewish  Temple  Services  renewed,  85th  Kisleu. 
163  Antiochus  acknowledges  the  Jews*  Independence. 
161  Alcimns  reinstated  as  Jewish  High-priest 
'Judas  Haccabnu«  succeeded  by  Jonathan. 
152%Jonathan  nominated  as  Jewish  High-priest. 
147  Jonathan  takes  the  Field  against  Demetrius. 
145  Jonathan  goes  over  to  Demetrius. 
344  Jonathan  declares  for  Antiochus 
143  Jonathan  succeeded  by  Simon  Bfaccabens. 
142  The  Jews  freed  from  Foreign  Tribute. 
141  Simon  gets  Possession  of  the  Citadel  of  Jerusalem. 
140  Simon  becomes  Hereditary  Prince  of  the  Jews. 
138  War  between  Simon  and  Antiochus  Sidetes. 
135  Simon  succeeded  by  John  Ilyrcanus  as  Jewish  Prince 

and  High.priest 
63  Jerusalem  taken  by  Pompey. 
40  Herod  (the  Great)  appointed  King  by  the  Romans. 
87  Herod  takes  Jerusalem  by  Storm. 

Ananel  (a  Babylonian)  Jewish  High-priest 
83  Jesus  and  Simon  successively  Jewish  High-priests. 
21  Herod  begins  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Temple. 
6 p  Births  of  John  (the  Baptist)  and  of  CiniST. 
5  .Matthias  Jewish  High-priest. 
4  Death  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Joazar,  Eleazar,  and  Joshua  successively  Jewish  High- 
priests. 


A.D. 


1  [Beginning  of  the  Vulgar  Christian  Mrtu 
6'  Archelaus  banished  to  Gniil. 
iCoponins  Procurator  of  Judna. 


JLD.I 

7  Joasar  (son  of  BoSthus)  Jewish  Hlgh-priest 
!  Christ's  Visit  with  his  Parents  to  Jerusalem. 
9iM.  Ambivlus  Procurator  of  Judaea. 

11  Tiberius  made  Associate  Emperor. 

12  Annius  Rufus  Procurator  of  Judssa. 
Ananus  Jewish  Hig^-priest 

14,Tiberius  succeeds  Augustus  as  sole  Emperor. 
15  Valerius  Gratus  Procurator  of  Judsea. 

81  Ishmael  (son  of  Phabi)  Jewish  High-priest. 

82  Kleazar  (son  of  Ananus)  Jewish  High-priest 

88  Simon  (son  of  Camlthus),  and  next  (Joseph)  Caiaphu 

Jewish  High-priests. 
26  Christ  baptized  by  John. 

86  Pontius  niate  Procurator  of  Judsaa. 

88  John  the  Baptist  beheaded. 

89  Crucifixion  of  Christ 
Martyrdom  of  Stephen. 

80  (Jonveraioo  of  PauL 
82  Conversion  of  Cornellna. 
SO  Pilate  suoeeeded  by  Maroellns  aa  Proeniator. 
Jonathan  (son  of  Ananus)  Jewish  High-priest 

87  Caligula  Roman  Emperor. 

Theophilus  (brother  of  Jonathan)  Jewish  High-priest 
89  Herod  Antipas  banished  to  GauL 

40  Claudius  Roman  Emperor. 

41  ilerod  Agrippa  L  Ruler  of  Palestine. 

42  Simon  Cantheras  Jewish  High-priest. 

48  Matthias  (son  of  Ananus)  Jewish  High-priest 

44  Elionnus  (son  of  Cantheras)  Jewish  High-priest 
Martvrdom  of  James. 

Death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

45  Cuspius  Fadns  Procurator  of  Judasa. 

47  Tiberius  Alexander  Procurator  of  Judna. 

48  Joseph  (son  of  Kami)  succeeded  In  the  Jewish  Higb- 

pneMthood  by  Ananias  (son  of  Nebedeus ). 

49  Ventidius  Cumanus  Procurator  of  Judasa. 
53  Felix  Procurator  of  J  udna. 

Herod  Agrippa  II.  "  King**  of  Trachonltis,  etc 

64  Nero  Roman  Emperor. 

66  Porcius  Festus  Procurator  of  Judaea. 

llshmael  (son  of  Fabi)  Jewish  UIgh-priest 
66  PauVs  FInt  Arrival  In  Rome. 
62  Martyrdom  of  James  (the  Less). 

Alblnus  Procurator  of  Jndsa. 

{jQs<iph  Kabi  Jewish  Highpriert. 
64'Mart]rrdom  «f  Paul. 

65  Gessius  Floras  Procurator  of  Judasa. 
Breaking  out  of  the  final  Jewish  War. 
Ceetius  Gallus  besieges  Jerusalem. 
Vespasian  General  of  the  Roman  Forces  in  Judaea. 
Theophilus  succeeded  by  Phannlus  as  Jewish  Hlgbi 

priest 
r^nlba  Roman  Emperor. 
,Sim(m  (son  of  Gloras)  ravages  Judas  l 
Otho,  VitdlioB,  and  Vespuian  successively  Roman  em- 
perors. 
Three  Jewish  Parties  in  Jerusalem. 
Titus  destroys  Jerusalem. 
,Bassus  sent  to  take  charge  of  Jodsaa. 
Fulvius  Sylva  sent  aa  Roman  Greneral  into  Judwu 
Titus  Roman  Emperor. 
Domitian  Roman  Emperor. 
£6  Banishment  of  the  Apostle  John  to  Patmos. 

JNerva  Roman  Emperor. 
DS  Trnjan  Roman  Emperor. 
IDO.CluM  of  the  N.-T.  Canon. 

YT.  CofUrooeraiet  and  IMeraiurt, — ^The  distance  of 
the  Creation  from  the  Christian  sera,  which  has  been 
stated  with  aboat  140  variations,  is  given  in  the  In- 
dian Chronology,  as  computed  by  Gcntil,  at  6174 
years ;  in  the  Babylonian,  by  Bailly,  at  6158 ;  in  the 
Chinese,  by  Bailly,  at  6157;  in  the  Septuagint,  by 
Abul£uragius,  at  5508 ;  while  Jewish  writers  bring  it 
down  below  the  computation  of  Capellus,  namely, 
4000,  and  one,  Rabbi  Lipman,  to  so  contracted  a  sum 
as  3616. 

1.  The  chronology  of  the  English  Bible  was  regu« 
lated  by  the  views  of  Usher  {Atmaks  Vet.  et  Nov.  Tett. 
first  ed.  fol.  Lond.  1650, 1654),  who  followed,  in  gen- 
eral, the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Other  chro- 
nologers  have  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Septuagint  and  Josephus,  maintaining  that  the 
modern  Hebrew  text  has  been  greatly  vitiated  in  the 
whole  department  of  chronolog}^  and  more  especially 
in  the  genealogical  tables  which  rospect  the  antediluF 
vian  patriarchs,  as  well  as  the  ten  generations  imme- 
diately after  the  Flood.  The  examination  above  does 
not  sustain  this  conclusion.  Tet  the  shortened  scheme, 
adopted  by  Usher  from  the  Masorite  Jews,  is  recent  in 
its  prevalence  among  Christians  when  compared  with 
the  more  comprehensive  chronology  of  the  Septuagint 
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This  last  was  used  before  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  and,  | 
being  followed  by  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  Church,  . 
was  generally  current,  till,  in  the  eighth  century,  a 
disposition  to  exchange  it  for  the  Rabbinical  method 
of  reckoning  was  first  manifested  by  the  venerable 
Bede.  Roman  Catholic  authors,  however,  have  usu- 
ally adopted  the  latter,  from  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  which  strictly  follows  the  Hebrew  numbers. 
Isaac  Vossius,  in  his  treatise  JDe  Vera  JEiaU  Mundi 
(Hag.  165D,  4to),  was  the  first  of  any  note  who  forsook 
the  Hebrew  dates.  Pezron,  in  his  work  VAndqmU 
dtt  Terns  reiabUe  et  d^fendtte  oontre  let  Juffi  et  let  now- 
veaux  Chronologittet  (Amst.  1687,  12mo),  produced  a 
great  impression  in  favor  of  the  lengthened  period  ad- 
vocated by  Vossius.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  that  Jackson  produced  his 
great  work,  the  Ckronological  Antiquidea  (Lond.  1752, 
8  vols.  4to).  He  advocated  the  longer  chronology  of 
the  Septuagint.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury Dr.  Hales  published  the  first  volume  of  a  labori- 
ous work  entitled  A  New  Andlfftit  of  Chronology y  an 
undertaking  which  ultimately  extended  to  four  vol- 
umes, chiefly  in  confirmation  and  illustration  of  the 
conclusions  of  Jackson.  Mr.  Fabcr,  in  his  work  on 
pagan  idolatry,  offers  some  judidous  observations  on 
the  chronology  of  ancient  history,  treading  generally 
in  the  footsteps  of  Hales.  The  Origmea  of  Sir  Wil- 
Ham  Drummond  proceeds  also  on  the  ground  supplied 
by  the  Septuagint  chronology.  A  detailed  statement 
of  grounds  for  admitting  the  authority  of  the  Septua- 
gint in  preference  to  that  of  the  original  Hebrew  may 
be  found  in  a  preliminary  dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  Dr.  Michael  RusselFs  Connection  ofSor 
cred  and  Profane  HiMory^from  the  Death  ofjothua  to 
the  DecUne  of  the  Kingdoint  of  Itrael  and  Judah  (Lond. 
1827,  8  vols.  8vo). 

2.  Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  above,  three 
principal  systems  of  Biblical  C!hronology  have  been 
founded,  which  may  be  termed  the  Long  System,  the 
Short,  and  the  Rabbinical.  All,  or  almost  all,  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  claiming  for  their  results  a  greater 
accuracy  than  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  rested  rendered  possible.  Another  failing  of 
these  chronologers  is  a  tendency  to  accept,  through  a 
kind  of  false  analogy,  long  or  short  numbers  and  com- 
putations for  intervals,  rather  according  as  they  have 
adopted  the  long  or  the  short  reckoning  of  the  patri- 
archal genealogies  than  on  a  consideration  q{  special 
evidence.  It  is  as  though  they  were  resolved  to  make 
the  sum  as  great  or  as  small  as  possible.  The  Rab- 
bins have  in  their  chronology  afforded  the  strongest 
example  of  this  error,  having  so  shortened  the  inter- 
vals as  even  egregiously  to  throw  out  the  dates  of  the 
time  of  the  Persian  rule.  The  German  school  is  here 
an  exception,  for  it  has  generally  fallen  into  an  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  required  a  far  greater  time  than  any 
derivable  from  the  Biblical  numbers  for  the  earlier 
ages,  while  taking  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus, 
and  so  has  put  two  portions  of  its  chronology  in  vio- 
lent contrast.  We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  or  even  Jose- 
phus :  their  method  was  uncritical,  and  they  accepted 
the  numbers  best  known  to  them  without  any  feeling 
of  doubt. 

The  chief  advocates  of  the  Long  Chronology  are 
Jackson,  Hales,  and  Des  Vignoles.  They  take  the 
Sept.  for  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  adopt  the 
long  interval  ftx>m  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  The  Short  Chronology  has  had  a 
multitude  of  illustrious  supporters,  owing  to  its  hav- 
ing been  from  Jerome's  time  the  recognised  system  of 
the  West.  Usher  may  be  considered  as  its  most  able 
advocate.  He  follows  the  Hebrew  in  the  patriarchal 
generation?,  and  takes  the  480  years  from  the  Exodus  j 
to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Rab- 
binical Chronology  has  lately  come  into  much  notice 
from  its  partial  reception,  chiefly  by  the  German 


school.  It  accepts  the  Biblical  nnmbers,  but  makes 
the  most  arbitrary  corrections.  For  the  date  of  the 
Exodus  it  has  virtually  been  accepted  by  Bunsen, 
Lepsios,  and  Lord  A.  Herve}'.  The  system  of  Bon- 
sen  we  may  regard  as  constituting  a  fourth  class  of 
itself,  based  upon  theories  not  oidy  independent  of, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible.  For  the  time  before  the 
Exodus  he  discards  all  Biblical  chronological  data, 
and  reasons  altogether,  as  it  appears  to  us,  on  philo- 
logical considerations. 


Creation  of  Adam. . . . 

Flood 

Abram  leaves  Uaran . 
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Foundation  of  Temple 
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In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  rejects  the  Second 
Cainan,  and  reckons  Terah*s  age  at  Abram's  birth  ISO 
instead  of  70  years ;  Jackson  accepts  the  Second  Cai- 
nan,  and  does  not  make  any  change  in  the  second  case ; 
Usher  and  Petavius  follow  the  Heb.,  but  the  former 
alters  the  generation  of  Terah,  while  the  latter  does 
net.  Bnnsen  requires  "  for  the  Noachian  period  about 
ten  millenla  before  our  aera,  and  for  the  beginning  of 
our  race  another  ten  thousand  years,  or  very  little 
more"  (Ouilinet,  ii,  12).  These  conclusions  necessi- 
tate the  abandonment  of  all  belief  in  the  historical 
character  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  times  before 
Abraham.  The  writer  does  indeed  speak  of  "facts 
and  traditions;"  his  facts,  however,  as  for  as  we  csn 
perceive,  are  the  results  of  a  theory  of  language,  and 
tradition  is,  ttotsi  its  nature,  no  guide  in  chronology. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  no  Shemitic  scholar  has  ac- 
cepted Bunsen's  theory.  For  the  time  from  the  Ex- 
odus to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple,  Usher 
alone  takes  the  480  years ;  the  rest  adopt  longer  pe- 
riod?, according  to  their  explanations  of  the  other 
numbers  of  this  interval ;  but  Bunsen  calculates  ly 
generations.  The  period  of  the  kings,  from  the  found- 
ation of  Solomon's  Temple,  is  very  nearly  the  same  in 
the  computations  of  Jackson,  Usher,  and  Petavius: 
Hales  lengthens  it  by  supposing  an  interregnum  of  11 
years  after  the  death  of  Amaziah ;  Bunsen  shortens  it 
by  reducing  the  reign  of  Hanasseh  from  55  to  45  years. 
The  former  theory  is  improbable  and  uncritical ;  the 
latter  is  merely  the  result  of  a  supposed  necessi^. 

8.  The  best  authorities  on  chronology  in  general  are 
Ideler's  thorough  Handbuch  d.  math,  u.  technisch.  Chro" 
nologie  (Berl.  1825,  2  vols.)  and  Handbuch  d.  Chronoi. 
(Berl.  1881).  The  methods  and  results  of  these  works 
most  pertinent  to  Biblical  chronology  are  also  pursued 
in  the  first  part  of  Browne's  excellent  Ordo  ScEclorwn 
(Lond.  1844).  Comp.  Matzka,  Chronoi.  in  all.  s,  Epochtn 
(Wien,  1844).  Jarvis's  Tfitrod.  to  the  History  of  the 
Church  (N.  Y.  and  Lond.  1845)  is  a  fundamental  in- 
vestigation of  ancient  eras  with  reference  to  the  Chris- 
tian, and  is  remarkable  for  the  evidence  there  given 
of  an  error  in  the  Roman  annals  between  B.C.  45  and 
A.D.  160,  in  consequence  of  which  the  author  carries 
every  event  between  these  points  one  year  farther 
back.  A  synopsis  of  the  argument  is  given  in  Strong's 
Harm,  and  Erpos.  of  the  Gofpels  (N.  Y.  1852),  Ap- 
pend. I. 

One  of  the  earliest  Christian  systematic  chronolo- 
gies is  the  Pentabiblion  of  Julius  Africanus  (in  the  8d 
cent.),  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  An- 
other is  the  Chromeon  of  Eusebius  (4th  cent.),  of  the 
Latin  translation  of  which  by  Jerome  an  edition  with 
notes  was  published  by  Scaliger  in  1658;  and  the 
Armenian  version  has  since  been  discovered  and  pub- 
lished, with  a  Latin  translation ,  at  Venice,  1818.  There 
is  also  a  famous  Spanish  commentary  upon  this  chron- 
icle by  Alfonso  Foetato  (Salamanca,  1506, 5  vols.  fol.). 
The  Chromeon  Paschale  (ed.  Dufresne,  Par.  1689,  fol., 
and  by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  1832)  is  a  Byzantine  work  ar- 
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ran^  upon  the  basU  of  the  Easter  festival.  There 
u  also  the  Jewish  Chrotricon  mundi  majut  et  annuf ,  or 
Seder  Oban  (obis^  *1^D,  in  Hebrew,  Amsterd.  1711, 
4to ;  in  Latin,  with  a  commentary,  by  J.  Meyer,  Am- 
stei^i.  1&49,  4to),  the  former  part  of  which  is  reputed  to 
have  been  composed  about  A.D.  180,  while  the  latter 
is  of  more  recent  date. 

The  foundation  of  the  modem  science  of  chronology 
may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  by  J.  Scaliger,  in  his 
work  De  Emendatiome  Temporum  (Par.  1588,  fol. ;  en- 
larged, Leyd.  1598 ;  also  Geneva,  1629).  Another  im- 
portant work  of  that  age  is  that  of  D.  Petavlas  (or  Pe- 
tau),  De  Doctrina  Temporum  (Par.  1627,  2  vols,  fol.), 
with  its  continuation,  Uranologion  (Par.  1680,  fol.),  and 
the  abridgment,  RaHonaHum  Temponim  (Par.  1680, 
8vo,  and  since).  Other  important  treatises  bearing 
more  or  less  directly  on  Biblical  chronology,  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  are:  Calvisii  Opia  Chronolo- 
gicum  (Lips.  1605,  and  since);  Riccioli,  Chrtmohgia 
B^formcUa  (Bon.  1669) ;  Florentini,  De  anno  primi- 
tivo  (Aug.  Vind.  1621) ;  Labbii  et  Briettii  Chronolo- 
ffia  hiUorica  (Par.  1670) ;  Des  Yignoles,  Chronohgie  de 
rffiitoire  Sainte  (Berl.  1738,  2  vols.  4to)  ^  Marsham, 
Canon  Chrometu  (liond.  1672 ;  Lpz.  1676 ;  Frcft.1696); 
Newton,  Chronology  (Lond.  1728) ;  Blair,  Chronolrgy 
and  History  (London,  1754,  1768) ;  Kennedy,  AUro- 
nom.  Chronology  (London,  1672) ;  Playfair,  System  of 
Chronol,  (Edlnb.  1784);  Clinton,  Fasti  ffellenici  (Oxf. 
18*24-30);  Clemencet,  L'Art  de  verifier  lee  djtee  (Par. 
1818).  More  specific  are :  Vltringa,  Hypotyposit  hist, 
et  dironologim  (Havn.  1774);  Bengel,  Ordo  tf-mporum 
(2d  ed.  Stttttg.  1770) ;  Bennigsen,  BiMische  Chronoh- 
gie (Lpz.  1784) ;  Frank,  Nov.  syst.  chronot'tgiae  (Gdtt. 
1788  ;  abridgm.  Dess.  1788) ;  Tiele,  Chronol,  d.  alt. 
Test,  (Brem.  1839) ;  Archinard,  Chronol,  saeree  (Par. 
1841) ;  Seyffarth,  Chronol.  sacra  (Lpz.  1846) ;  Akers, 
BtbUcal  Chronology  (Cincin.  1855);  Anon.  Palmoni 
(r/>nd.  1851);  also  Capellus,  Chronoiogii  Saera  (Par. 
1655);  Allen,  Chain  of  Script.  Chronol,  (Lond.  1659); 
Bedford,  Scr^,  Chronology  (Lond.  1780) ;  Cunning- 
hamc,  Chronology^  etc.  (I>ond.  1884  sq.) ;  Bosanquet, 
Chronology  of  Dan,  (Lond.  1848) ;  also  Assyr,  and  Ileb. 
Chronology  compared  (in  the  Jour,  Royal  A  s.  Soc,,  Lond. 
1864,  p.  148  sq.) ;  Fausset,  Scured  Chronology  (Oxf. 
1856) ;  with  many  others  of  less  extent.  Compare  also 
Prideaux,  Old  aid  New  Testament  Connected;  Shuck- 
ford,  Sjcred  and  Profane  History  of  the  World  Connect- 
ed f  Memoires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et  BeUes- 
LeUres;  Michaelis,  Zeitrechnung  von  der  SSndJbOh  bis 
Salomo  (in  the  Gditing,  Mag,  dor  Wissensch.  1  Jahrg.) ; 
Gesenitts,  De  PentaUuchi  Samvit.  Origins  (Hal.  1815) ; 
Hegewisch,  Etnl,  m  die  hist,  Chron,  (Alt.  1811) ;  Beer*s 
AbSandlungen  smt  ErlAui,  d,  alien  Zeitrechn,  (Leipz. 
1752) ;  Silberschlag,  Chronologie  der  WeU  (Berl.  1788) ; 
Parker,  Chronology  (Lond.  1859) ;  Rockerath,  Biblisdm 
Chronoiogie  (Manst.  1865);  Lewin,  Fasti  Saeri  (Lond. 
1865);  Shimeall,  Bible  Chronology  (N.  Y.  1860);  Von 
Gumpacb,  A  ItjQd.  Kakndar(BrVM,  1848),  and  Zeitrechn. 
d.  Bid),  u,  As9yr,  (Heidelb.  1852).    See  Vulgar  ^Eba. 

CHRONOLOGY,  Chrxstiav.— The  first  Christians, 
in  their  civil  relations,  used  the  civil  chronology  of  the 
countries  they  lived  in.  The  ecclesiastical  chronolo- 
fry  of  the  early  Church  was  limited  to  the  use  of  the 
Jewish  week,  which  began  with  a  work-day  and  closed 
with  the  Sabbath,  and  in  which  the  several  days  were 
not  named,  but  counted.  Gradually  the  day  of  rest 
was  changed  from  the  last  day  of  the  week  to  the  first, 
and  the  other  days  of  the  week  came  to  have  a  special 
ecclesiastical  name.  Both  these  changes  proceeded 
from  the  commemoration  of  the  day  of  the  sufi^ering 
and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ — Sunday  being 
the  day  of  the  resurrection,  Friday  the  day  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, and  Wednesday  the  day  of  the  trial.  The 
two  latter,  as  days  of  mourning  and  fiwting,  aro  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian  (^  /^/vn.  c.  2)  and  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vii,  12,  §  75) ;  but  they  are  prob- 


ably of  an  earlier  origin,  for  the  name  statio  (ardoi^'), 
by  which  they  were  generally  designated  at  the  time 
of  Tertullian,  occurs  in  the  Pastor  Herma  (lib.  3,  simU. 
5).  Sunday,  as  a  day  of  rejoicing,  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (chap,  xv),  and  its  celebra- 
tion seems  to  reach  back  to  the  apostolic  age.  These 
three  prominent  days  wero  called  in  the  Latin  Church, 
feria  quarto,  feria  sexta  or  paraseeve^  and  dies  domMd- 
cus  or  dominica,  and  by  the  Greeks  nrpaci  vapa- 
OKtvriy  f'lfupa  Kv^aKti  (also  abbreviated  KvptaKti  or 
jrvpid),  or  dvaaraoififg  iffiipa.  The  oldest  witnesses 
for  the  names  of  the  station-days  aro  again  Tertullian 
and  Clement.  The  former  is  also  the  first  to  mention 
the  name  of  domtsiica,  while  Kifpuuof  is  first  found  in 
the  epistles  of  Ignatius  (od  ifeignes,).  The  other 
week-days  wero  designated  by  the  latins  with  the 
same  name  as  the  station-days  (feria\  and  counted 
from  feria  secunda  to  feria  sexta  or  parasceve,  wliile 
the  Groeks  counted  from  riiupa  Sivrtpa  to  i'ltrri  or 
vapamctvfi.  The  last  day  rotained  its  Jewbh  name 
sahbatum,  and  edfijiarov  or  eafifiara.  The  planetary 
appellation  of  days  which  emanated  from  the  pagan 
astronomers  in  Alexandria  (see  Ideler,  Handbuch  der 
mathem.  vnd  teckn.  Chronologie,  Berlin,  1825)  is  first 
mentioned  by  Tertullian,  who  mentions  the  dies  solis 
(Sunday)  and  dies  Batumi  (Saturday);  by  Justin 
Martyr,  who  mentions  roH  t)\iov  rffit'pa  (Sunday)  and 
KpovtKtf  (Saturday) ;  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
who  mentions  'Eppov  (Wednesday),  and  A^din}g 
(Friday)  iipkpa.  Still  another  way  of  designating  the 
week-days  is  found  in  the  Easter  Canon  of  Hippolytus, 
which  marks  the  da}^  of  the  week  (beginning  with 
Sunday)  by  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A  to  G. 

Among  the  weeks  of  the  year,  the  one  including  the 
anniversaries  of  the  death  and  the  rosurroction  of 
Christ  came  eariy  tQ  be  celebrated  with  special  solem- 
nity. The  time  on  which  the  former  of  these  anni- 
versaries should  be  commemorated  even  became  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  controver- 
sies of  the  ancient  Churoh,  one  party,  which  claimed 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  apostles  John,  Philip,  and 
Paul,  insisting  that  it  should  be  celebrated  on  the  an- 
niversary day  of  the  month  (the  full  moon's  day  of 
the  Jewish  month  of  Nisan),  and  the  other  party, 
which  appealed  to  the  other  apostles  as  their  authori- 
ties, urging  the  celebration  on  the  anniversary  day  of 
the  week  (Friday).  The  Churoh  of  Rome  followed 
the  latter,  and  the  chnrohes  of  Asia  Minor  the  former 
practice.  Both  customs  required  either  a  compliance 
with  the  Jewish  Calendar  or  a  special  calculation  of 
the  Christian  Easter.  Of  the  latter  class,  the  most 
ancient  known  to  ns  is  one  found  on  tlie  marble 
statue  of  Hippolytus,  and  computed  to  the  first  year 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  (A.D.  222).  It  fixes 
the  18th  of  Maroh  as  the  time  of  the  equinox,  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  sixteen  years*  c^'cle,  and  de- 
termines the  Easter  Sundays  according  to  the  Latin 
rule,  that,  whenever  the  Easter  Sundays  fidl  upon  Sat- 
urdays, Easter  is  to  be  celebrated,  not  upon  the  next, 
but  upon  the  second  next  Sunday.  In  the  Eastern 
churches  special  calculations  wero  made  by  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  AnatoUus  of  Laodicea,  and  others. 
Gradually  the  Alexandrine  Easter  Canon,  the  autiior- 
ship  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Jerome  and  Bede  to  Euse- 
bius,  dislodged  all  others,  and  obtained  general  usage  in 
the  Churoh.  It  appointed  for  the  celebra tion  of  Easter 
the  Sunday  following  the  day  of  the  full  moon  which 
falls  on  or  comes  next  after  the  equinox.  The  bish- 
ops, by  paschal  letters,  informed  the  churohes  of  the 
proper  time  of  Easter  in  every  year.  A  third,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  tried  to  fix  the  14th  day 
of  the  month  of  Nisan,  in  the  death-year  of  Christ  (the 
25th  of  Maroh),  as  the  immovable  anniversary  of  the 
death,  and  the  16th  day  of  Nisan  as  the  anniversary 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.     See  Easter. 

Constantino  the  Great,  in  821,  ordered  a  civil  observ' 
ance  of  Sunday  by  prohibiting  all  secular  business, 
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and  transferred  the  pagian  Ntmdinee  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans to  Sunday.  A  Roman  Calendar,  compiled  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  divides  the  whole 
year,  ftom  the  let  of  January,  according  to  Nundirue 
and  weeks,  by  placing  in  parallel  columns  the  eight 
Nundinal  letters  A-H,  and  the  seven  week  letters  A-6. 
The  entire  suppression  of  the  Nundinn  is  thought  to 
have  been  effected  by  the  Sunday  laws  of  Theodosius 
the  Great. 

But  while  the  week  supplanted  the  NundincBy  the 
Christian  appellation  of  the  week-days  gave  way  grad- 
ually, at  least  in  the  Western  countries,  to  the  pagan 
planetary  names.  The  change  was,  however,  not  ef- 
fected without  considerable  resistance.  Philastrius 
(about  887)  counts  the  use  of  the  planetary  names  for 
week-days  among  the  heresies.  Ambrose  and  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  (died  594)  censure  the  use  of  the  name 
Sunday  (diet  soUs),  A  bishop  of  Iceland,  in  1107,  sup- 
pressed the  planetary  names  and  substituted  for  them 
numbers.  The  Spaniard  Campanella  made  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce,  in  the  place  of  pagan  names  of  the 
week-days,  the  names  of  the  seven  sacraments,  and  in 
place  of  the  usual  names  of  months  those  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  In  the  Eastern  churches  the  planetary  names 
never  came  into  general  use.  The  Slavi,  Lithuanians, 
and  Finns  count  the  days  of  the  week,  calling  Monday 
the  first  day  (after  the  Sabbath). 

The  months  of  the  Christians  (except  among  the 
Copts  and  Abyssinians,  who  still  use  the  old  Alexan- 
drine months)  are  still  those  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 
The  names  of  the  Roman  months  have  also  in  most 
Christian  countries  come  into  general  use.  In  the 
Byzantine  empire,  the  Syro-Macedonian  names  of  the 
months  maintained  themselves  by  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
man until  late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  among  the 
Germanic  and  Slavic  nations  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
troduce native  names,  but  the  Roman  names  always 
prevailed.  The  Aimenian,  Syrian,  Coptic,  and  Abys- 
sinian Christians  still  use  the  national  names  of  months 
exclusively.  The  "  Society  of  Friends"  (Quakers)  re- 
ject both  the  planetary  names  of  days  and  the  Roman 
names  of  months,  and  simply  count  both  (as  **  first 
day,"  instead  of  Sunday,  and  "first  month,"  Instead 
of  January). 

With  the  names  of  the  Roman  months  also  the  Ro- 
man way  of  dating  was  extensively  used.  In  the 
Latin  Church  it  remained  in  use  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modem  languages  (in  Germany  until  the 
14th  century).  Isolated  instances  of  the  present  way 
of  counting  the  days  are  found  in  a  fragment  of  a 
Gothic  Calendar  in  the  4th  century;  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Calendar  of  the  10th  century ;  in  the  works  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (594-604),  and  elsewhere. 
The  designation  of  the  days  of  the  months  by  the 
names  of  saints  came  into  use  early  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  Byzantine  Church  the  Roman  way  of 
dating  seems  to  have  been  supplanted  in  the  7th  cen- 
.tury  by  the  present  way  of  counting  the  days.  In 
jAsia,  the  Roman  way  of  dating  was  used  only  by  way 
of  comparison  with  the  national  method. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  Christian  coun- 
tries has  remained,  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar, on  the  Ist  of  January.  Dionysius  Exiguus,  in 
order  to  give  the  lieginning  of  tlie  year  a  Christian 
character,  called  it  the  **  day  of  circumcision"  (dies  dr- 
cumcisiomis),  '  Several  attempts  were  made  to  substi- 
tute for  the  Ist  of  January  another  beginning  of  the 
year,  relating  to  some  prominent  event  in  the  history 
of  Christianity.  Thus  several  popes  began  to  use  for 
that  purpose  the  first  day  of  March,  probably  on  the 
ground  that  March  was  the  usual  month  of  the  Pftss- 
over,  and  Venice  used  in  its  public  documents  this  day 
until  the  downfall  of  the  republic.  Another  Roman 
new-year's  day  was  the  25th  of  March  (the  festival  of 
the  Annunciation),  and  this  was  used  in  Pisa  and 
Florence  until  1749.  But  the  most  common  was 
Christmas  (a  Nativiiate  Domini),  which  was  even  call- 


ed mot,  or  stibu  curus  Romana.  It  was  not  untQ  Pope 
Innocent  XII  (1691)  that  this  habit  was  altogether 
abandoned.  In  Germany,  the  calendarium  of  Charle- 
mapcne  has  the  Ist  of  January ;  the  25th  of  March  was 
in  frequent  use  until  the  11th  century,  when  it  gave 
way  to  Christmas,  which  maintained  itself  until  the 
peace  of  Westphalia.  France,  under  the  Merovingians, 
used  the  Ist  of  March;  under  the  Carlovingians,  Christ- 
mas ;  under  th*  Capetingians,  until  the  16th  century, 
Easter;  the  latter  was  also  for  a  long  time  in  use  in 
Holland  and  in  Cologne.  Spain  and  Portugal  long 
used  the  25th  of  March,  and  from  the  14th  to  the  16th 
century,  Christmas.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  according 
to  Bede,  began  the  year  on  Christmas ;  but  gradually 
three  different  years  were  distinguished — the  histor- 
ical, legal  or  civil,  and  ecclesiastical.  The  beginning 
of  the  first  has  long  been  on  the  1st  of  January ;  that 
of  the  second  was  the  25th  of  December  until  the  18th 
century,  after  that  the  25th  of  March  until  1752,  when 
it  was  fixed  at  the  1st  of  January.  In  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  the  1st  of  January  was  in  the  5th  century 
supplanted  by  the  1st  of  September  (the  epoch  of  the 
Indictions),  which  the  Russians  abandoned  for  the  Ist 
of  January  in  1700,  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece  in 
1821.  The  Chaldaans  have  adopted  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, while  the  Nestoriaos  and  Jacobites  stick  to  the 
1st  of  Tishri.  The  Copts  and  Abyssinians  still  adhere 
to  the  1st  of  Thoth. 

Of  a  special  church  year  Hiere  are  no  traces  until 
the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great.  Its  beginning 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  made  with  the  sun-month 
corresponding  to  the  Jewish  Nisan.  Thus  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  designate  December  as  the  ninth, 
January  as  the  tenth,  and  **  Xanthicus"  (which  is  usu- 
ally identified  with  Nisan)  as  the  first  month.  Epi- 
phanius  follows  the  same  calculation ;  and  Victoriup, 
Dionysius,  and  Beda  speak  of  the  Easter  month  as  the 
first.  The  epoch  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  orig- 
inated with  the  Nestorians,  and  is  first  found  in  the 
RetpoMoriale  of  Gregory  the  Great,  but  seems  to  have 
been  general  in  the  Latin  churches  as  early  as  the  7th 
century'.  The  Greek  Church  has  retained  the  Ist  of 
September  as  the  beginning  of  the  church  year.  See 
Herzog,  Recd-Encykhpddie  s.  v.  Zeitrecknunff  (which 
we  have  chiefly  followed  in  the  above  article).  See 
also  i£RA  ;  Church-yeab;  Cycle. 

Chrysargjfrum  (xpwapyvpov),  a  tax  on  trade 
and  commerce  under  the  later  Roman  emperors,  eo 
called  because  paid  in  gold  and  silver;  and  also  tribu^ 
turn  btatrcde,  because  paid  once  in  every  five  years  (Au- 
trunC).  Even  the  poorest  tradesmen  were  not  exempt 
from  it ;  and  it  was  called  an  intolerable  tax  (^opoc 
aif^oQuiTo^,  Libanius,  Orai.  14,  cont  Florent.).  Yet 
Constantius  freed  the  lower  clergy,  who  gained  their 
bread  by  trade  or  labor,  from  this  tax ;  and  later  em- 
perors confirmed  the  exemption. — Bingham,  Orig,  Ke- 
cks. Ik.  V,  ch.  ill,  §  6. 

Ch]ys''oUte  (x9vo6\iBoq,  golden  stone),  the  pre- 
cious stone  which  garnished  the  seventh  foundation 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  John's  vision  (Rev.  xxi,  20) ; 
according  to  Schleusner,  a  gem  of  golden  hue,  or, 
rather,  of  yellow  streaked  with  green  and  white  (see 
Plin.  xxxvii,  9,  42;  Isidor.  Origg,  xvi,  14).  It  was 
called  by  some  chrgsophyUvm  (xpvoo^vKKov,  Epiphan. 
De  geminiSf  x).  It  was  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  ^1  gems  of  a  golden  or  yellow  color,  but  it  probably 
designated  particularly  the  topaz  of  the  modems  (see, 
however,  Bellermann,  Urim  et  Tkummim,  p.  62).  In 
the  Sept.  the  word  is  employed  for  ^"^^"lir),  iarshish^ 
the  "beryl"  of  our  version  (Exod.  xxviii,  20;  Ezek. 
X,  9).     See  Bertl  ;  Topaz. 

What  is  usually  termed  chrysolite  is  a  crystalline 
precious  stone  of  the  quartz  kind,  of  a  glossy  fracture. 
In  chemical  composition  it  is  a  ferriferous  siiiecUe  of 
magnesia.  The  prevailing  color  is  yellowish -green, 
and  pistachio-green  of  every  variety  and  degree  of 
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shade,  but  always  with  a  yellow  and  gold  lustre. 
There  are  two  particolar  species  of  chrj'solite :  one, 
called  the  Oriental  chrysolite,  of  a  pistachio-green, 
transparent^  and,  when  held  np  to  the  light  in  certain 
positions,  often  with  a  cherry-red  shade ;  the  other  is 
the  granolons  chiysolite,  of  different  shades  of  yellow- 
ish-green color,  half  transparent  and  nearly  pellucid 
(see  the  Pemiy  CydopcediOy  s.  y.).     See  Gem. 

Cli]yBOl6giis,  Petrus,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
was  bom  at  Imola  about  400,  and  was  consecrated 
archbishop  about  488.  He  was  noted  for  strictness  of 
discipline,  and  especially  for  eloquence,  from  which  his 
surname  was  derived.  Eutyches  sought  to  gain  the 
eloquence  and  reputation  of  Chryvologus  for  his  party, 
but  the  latter  not  only  repelled  him,  but  strenuously 
opposed  his  doctrine.  He  died  at  Imola,  according  to 
one  account,  Dec.  2, 450 ;  according  to  another,  in  458. 
A  number  of  Sermoiu  (176)  are  preserved,  of  which 
the  first  edition,  by  Vincentius,  appeared  in  1584 ;  an- 
other at  Venice,  1760,  fol.  One  of  the  best  editions 
is  8erm<meif  etUtio  omnium  cerU  e€Utigatis*ima  (Aug. 
Yind.  1758,  fol.).  These  and  the  few  letters  of  his  that 
remain  are  collected  in  a  complete  edition  in  Migne's 
Pairologia  (1846,  imp.  8vo). — Migne,  Did.  de  Bioffra- 
pkie,  iil,  425. 

Chrysopra'siiB  (xpv^oirpaffoC)  mentioned  in  Rev. 
xxi,  20,  as  the  tenth  row  of  stones  in  the  foundation 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem),  a  precious  stone  of  green- 
ish-golden color,  or  apple-green,  passing  into  a  grass- 
green  (Pliny,  Hisi,  Nat,  zzvii,  20,  21);  an  IndUn 
translucent  gem,  so  called  as  resembling  in  color  the 
juice  of  the  leek  (irpdfrov)^  with  golden  spots  (xpv^oc) 
— a  species  of  beryl,  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  heal- 
ing power  in  diseases  of  the  eyes.  Its  spotted  character 
may  be  inferred  from  the  name  given  to  it  by  Pliny 
(ffia.  Nat.  xxzvii,  c.  8),  pardaHos^  or,  rather,  panthe^ 
rion,  from  its  resembling  the  leopard-skin  (see  Broun. 
de  Vest.  Mac.  Heb.  ii,  c.  9,  p.  509).  The  chrysoprase 
of  the  ancients  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  stone  now  so  called,  viz.  the  apple  or  leek- 
green  variety  of  agate,  or  uncrystallized  quartz  {Lon- 
don Encyclopcedia,  s.  v.),  which  owes  its  color  to  oxide 
of  nickel ;  this  stone  at  present  is  found  only  in  Sile- 
sia; but  Mr.  King  (^Antique  Gems,  p.  59.  note)  says 
that  the  true  chrysoprase  is  sometimes  found  in  antique 
Egyptian  jewelry  set  alternately  with  bits  of  lapis- 
lazuli.     See  Gem. 

In  Gon.  ii,  12,  the  Sept.  rendera  the  word  &nti, 
aho^ham,  by  chrysoprase  (Xi^oc  o  trpamvoi;),  but  they 
were  probably  different  gems.     See  Bertl. 

CbryBOBtom,  St.,  born  347  at  Antioch,  died  in 
exile  407.  His  proper  name  was  Johx,  but  since  the 
seventh  century  he  is  better  known  as  Chrysostom 
(KpwroarofiOi:),  the  golden-mouthed  pulpit  orator  of 
the  Greek  Church.  Like  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and 
Augustine,  he  had  a  most  excellent  Christian  mother, 
Anthusa,  who,  by  her  exemplary  virtue  and  piety, 
commanded  even  the  admiration  of  the  heathen.  It 
was  with  reference  to  her  that  Libanius,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished rhetorician  and  literary  representative  of 
heathenism  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  felt 
constrained  to  exclaim,  *'Ah,  gods  of  Greece  f  what 
wonderful  women  there  are  among  the  Christians!" 
Anthusa  was  married  to  a  promfaient  military  officer 
at  Antioch,  but  became  a  widow  in  her  twentieth  year, 
and  continued  in  that  state,  devoting  henelf  exclu- 
sively to  religion  and  the  education  of  her  children. 
She  planted  the  seeds  of  early  piety  in  the  soul  of 
Chrysostom,  although,  like  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Au- 
gustine,  and  other  sons  of  Christian  mothers,  he  was 
not  baptized  till  mature  age.  She  gave  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  benefit  of  the  best  intellectual  culture 
of  the  age  in  the  school  of  Libanius,  who  esteemed  him 
his  best  scholar,  and  desired  him  to  become  his  suc- 
cessor as  professor  of  rhetoric  or  forensic  eloquence. 
Chrysostom  entered  the  career  of  a  rhetorician,  but 


shortly  after  he  broke  with  the  world,  and  resolved  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  religion.  After  the 
usual  course  of  catechetical  instruction,  he  was  bap- 
tized by  bishop  Meletius,  of  Antioch.  His  first  im- 
pulse after  his  conversion  was  to  embrace  the  monas- 
tic life,  which,  since  St.  Anthony  of  Egypt,  the  patri- 
areh  of  monks,  had  set  the  example,  and  such  men  as 
Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great,  the  two  Gregories,  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  and  Augustine  had  given  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  great  authority,  carried  away  many  of  the 
noblest  and  most  earnest  youths  of  the  Church,  as  a 
mode  of  life  best  adapted  to  secure  personal  holiness 
and  salvation,  and  to  benefit  the  world  by  presenting 
to  it,  in  bold  contrast  to  its  perishing  vanities,  the 
beauty  and  power  of  heroic  self-denial  and  true  happi- 
ness in  the  unbroken  communion  with  God.  Anthu- 
sa, however,  defeated  his  design  for  a  season.  She 
took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  her  room,  and  by  the 
bed  where  she  had  given  him  birth,  she  remonstrated 
with  him  in  teara  and  tender  entreaties  not  to  forsake 
her.  Like  an  obedient  son,  he  yielded  to  her  wishes ; 
and  although  he,  after  her  death,  spent  some  time  in 
monastic  retreat,  and  retained  ascetic  habits  even  on 
the  patriarchal  throne,  yet  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  active  service  of  the  Church  in 
some  of  her  most  influential  positions.  H  e  commenced 
the  clerical  career  as  reader  in  the  church  of  Antioch 
under  Meletius,  and  would  soon  have  been  i»t)moted 
to  a  bishopric,  but  he  evaded  the  election  by  a  sort  of 
pious  ruse,  and  thrust  it  upon  his  ^end  Basilius  (not 
of  Csesarea,  but  of  Raphanea,  in  Syria),  whom  he  con- 
sidered worthier,  but  who  bitterly  complained  of  the 
deception.  Chrysostom  defended  his  conduct,  and 
justified  the  theory  of  accommodation,  or  economy 
(ofVovo/Jia),  as  he  called  it,  wherever  it  may  be  prac- 
tised from  pure  motives,  and  as  a  means  to  a  good  end; 
unwarrantably  appealing  to  Paul,  who  became  a  Jew 
to  the  Jews,  and  a  GentUe  to  the  Gentiles.  Other  fa- 
then  (e.  g.  Jerome)  had  the  same  lax  views  on  the 
duty  of  veracity,  which  find  no  support  in  the  Bible, 
but  were  universally  entertained  among  the  heathen 
philosophers,  especially  the  Greek  sophists.  Even 
Plato  vindicates  falsehood,  and  expressly  recommends 
it  to  physicians  as  a  help  to  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
and  to  rulen  for  the  good  of  the  people  (Z>e  Hepubi.  iii, 
p.  266).  No  wonder  that  even  to  this  day  strict  ve- 
racity is  so  rare  in  the  Oriental  churches.  This  occur- 
rence was  the  occasion  of  Chrysostom's  famous  trea- 
tise on  the  priesthood  (ITepc  UptatrvvriQ,  De  SacerdoHo, 
libri  v»),  which,  notwithstanding  the  serious  defect  al- 
luded to,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  works  on  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  has  been 
often  separately  edited  (by  Erasmus,  Cave,  Bengel, 
etc.)  and  translated  into  modem  languages  (into  Eng- 
lish by  Hollier,  1740 ;  Bunco,  1759;  Mason,  1826  (Phila. 
12mo) ;  Marsh,  1844,  and  B.  Harris  Cowpcr,  1866). 

After  the  death  of  his  mother  Chrysostom  fled  from 
the  seductions  and  tumults  of  city  life  to  the  monastic 
solitude  of  the  mountains  near  Antioch,  and  there  spent 
six  happy  yean  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  in  sacred 
meditation  and  prayer,  under  the  guidance  of  the  learn- 
ed abbot  Diodorus  (afterwards  bishop  of  Tarsus,  f  894), 
and  in  communion  with  suchlike-minded  young  men  as 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  celebrated  father  of  Anti- 
ochian  (Nestorian)  theology  (f  429).  Monasticism  was 
to  him  a  profitable  school  of  experience  and  self-gov- 
ernment ;  because  he  embraced  this  mode  of  life  from 
the  purest  motives,  and  brought  into  it  intellect  and 
cultivation  enough  to  make  the  seclusion  avfulable  for 
moral  and  spiritual  growth.  He  thus  describes  the 
life  of  his  brethren  on  the  mountain  solitude  near  An- 
!  tioch :  **  Before  the  rising  of  the  sun  they  rise,  hale  and 
sober,  sing  as  with  one  mouth  hymns  to  the  praise  of 
God,  then  bow  the  knee  in  prayer  under  the  direction 
of  the  abbot,  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  go  to  their 
labon ;  pray  again  at  nine,  twel^,  and  three  o'clock ; 
after  a  good  day's  work,  enjoy  a  simple  meal  of  bread 
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and  salt,  perhaps  with  oil,  and  sometimes  with  pulse ; 
sing  a  thanksgiving  hymn,  and  lay  themselves  on  their 
pallets  of  straw  without  care,  grief,  or  murmur.  When 
one  dies  thej  say,  *  He  is  perfected  ;*  and  they  all  pray 
God  for  a  like  end,  that  they  also  may  come  to  the  eter- 
nal Sabbath-rest  and  to  the  vision  of  Christ." 

In  this  period  he  composed  his  earliest  writings  in 
praise  of  monasticism  and  celibacy,  and  his  two  long 
letters  to  the  fallen  Theodore  (subsequently  bishop  of 
Mopsnestia),  who  had  regretted  his  monastic  vow  and 
resolved  to  marry.  Chr}'sostom  regarded  this  small 
affair,  from  the  ascetic  stand-point  of  his  age,  as  almost 
equal  to  an  apostasy  from  Christianity,  and  plied  all 
liis  oratorical  arts  of  sad  sympathy,  tender  entreaty, 
bitter  reproach,  and  terrible  warning  to  reclaim  his 
friend  to  what  he  thought  the  surest  and  safest  way  to 
heaven. 

Bv  excessive  self-mortification  Chrvsostom  under- 
mined  his  health,  and  returned  about  880  to  Antioch. 
There  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  (who  died 
in  881),  and  presbyter  by  Flavian  in  886.  By  his  elo- 
quence and  his  pure  and  earnest  character  he  soon  ac- 
quired great  reputation  and  the  love  of  the  whole 
church.  During  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  his 
labors  in  Antioch  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  Hom- 
ilies and  Commentaries,  his  work  on  the  Priesthood,  a 
consolatory  epistle  to  the  despondent  Stagirius,  and  an 
admonition  to  a  young  widow  on  the  glor}'  of  widow- 
hood and  the  duty  of  continuing  in  it.  He  disapproved 
second  marriage,  not  as  sinful  or  illegal,  but  as  incon- 
sistent with  an  ideal  conception  of  marriage  and  a  high 
order  of  piety. 

Chrysostom  was  chosen,  without  his  own  agency, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  At  this  post  he  labored 
several  years  with  happy  effect.  By  talent  and  cul- 
ture he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  labor  in  a  great  metrop- 
olis. He  happily  avoided  the  temptation  of  hierarch- 
ical pride  and  worldly  conformity.  In  the  midst  of 
the  splendors  of  Vew  Rome  he  continued  his  ascetic 
habits,  and  applied  all  his  income  to  the  sick  and  the 
poor.  He  preached  an  earnest,  practical  Christianity, 
insisted  on  church  discipline,  and  boldly  attacked  the 
vices  of  his  age,  and  the  hollow,  worldly,  and  hypocrit- 
ical religion  of  the  imperial  court. 

But  his  unsparing  sermons  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
empress  Eudoxia,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  who 
despised  her  husband  and  indulged  her  passions.  His 
rising  fame,  moreover,  excited  the  envy  of  the  ambi- 
tious patriarch,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  who  could 
not  tolerate  a  successful  rival  in  Constantinople.  An 
act  of  Christian  love  toward  tiie  persecuted  Origenistic 
monks  of  Egypt  involved  him  in  the  Origenistic  con- 
troversy, which  raged  at  that  time  with  great  violence 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  at  last  the  united  influence  of 
Theophilus  and  Eudoxia  overthrew  him.  Persecution 
and  suffering  were  to  test  his  character  and  to  throw 
around  his  memory  the  halo  of  martyrdom  for  the 
cause  of  purity  and  charity.  Theophilus  first  sent  the 
aged  Epiphanius,  so  well  known  for  his  orthodox  zeal 
and  his  hatred  of  the  arch-heretic  Origen,  to  Con- 
stantinople, as  a  tool  of  his  hierarchical  plans,  in  tiie 
hope  that  he  would  destroy  the  thousand-headed  hydra 
of  heresy,  and  ruin  Chrysostom  for  his  apparent  con- 
nection with  it.  Chrysostom,  as  a  pupil  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  school  of  theology  and  as  a  practical  divine,  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  philosophical  speculations  and 
allegorical  fancies  of  Origen,  but  he  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  this  great  man,  and  was  prompt- 
ed by  a  sense  of  justice  and  Chrutian  love  to  intercede 
in  behalf  of  the  Origenistic  monks,  whom  Theophilus 
had  unmercifully  expelled  from  Egypt,  and  he  showed 
them  kindness  when  they  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
althoueh  he  did  not  admit  them  to  the  holy  commu- 
nion till  their  innocence  should  be  publicly  establish- 
ed. Epiphanius  himself  found  that  injustice  had  been 
done  to  those  monks,  and  left  Constantinople  with  the 
words,  **I  leave  to  you  the  city,  the  palace,  and  hypoc- 


risy.*' He  died  on  board  the  ship  on  his  return  to  Cy- 
prus (403).  Theophilus  now  proceeded  to  Constanti- 
nople in  person,  and  at  once  appeared  as  accuser  and 
judge  of  Chrysostom.  He  well  knew  how  to  use  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  clergy,  of  the  empress  Eudoxia, 
and  of  the  court,  with  Chrysostom,  on  account  of  his 
moral  severity  and  his  bold  denunciations.  In  Chry- 
sostom's  own  diocese,  on  an  estate,  '*at  the  oak"  (sy- 
nodus  ad  queroum),  in  Chalcedon,  he  held  a  secret 
council  of  thirty-six  bishops  against  Chrysostom,  and 
there  procured,  upon  false  cliarges  of  immorality,  un- 
churchly  conduct,  and  high  treason,  his  deposition  and 
banishment  in  403.  Among  the  twenty-^iine  charges 
were  these :  that  Chrysostom  called  the  saint  Epipha- 
nius a  fool  and  demon ;  that  he  wrote  a  book  full  of 
abuse  of  the  clergy  •  that  he  received  visits  from  fe- 
males without  witnesses ;  that  he  bathed  alone  and  ate 
alone. 

Chrysostom  was  recalled,  indeed,  in  three  days,  in 
consequence  of  an  earthquake  and  the  dissatis&ction 
of  the  people,  but  was  again  condemned  by  a  council 
in  404,  and  banished  from  the  court,  because,  incensed 
by  the  erection  of  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  close  to 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  by  the  theatrical  perform- 
ances connected  with  it,  he  had,  with  unwise  and  un- 
just exaggeration,  opened  a  sermon,  on  Hark  vi,  17  sq., 
in  commemoration  of  John  the  Baptist,  with  the  person- 
al allusion,  **  Again  Herodias  rages,  again  she  raves, 
again  she  dances,  and  again  she  demands  the  head  of 
John  [Chrysostom 's  own  name]  upon  a  charger"  (Soc- 
rates, Bist.  Ecd,  vi,  c.  18).  From  his  exile  in  Cucu- 
sus  and  Arabissus  he  corresponded  with  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world,  took  lively  interest  in  the  missions  in 
Persia  and  Scythia,  and  appealed  to  a  general  council. 
But  even  the  powerful  intercession  of  pope  Innocent  I 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  people  at  Constantinople  were 
of  no  avail  against  the  wrath  of  the  court  and  the  envy 
of  a  rival  patriarch.  The  enemies  of  Chrysostom  pro- 
cured from  Arcadius  an  order  for  his  transportation  to 
the  remote  desert  of  Pityus.  On  the  way  thither  he 
died  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  A.D.  407,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age,  praising  God  for  evrr}'thing,  even  fcr 
his  unmerited  persecutions.  His  laEt  words  were: 
Ao^a  Tif  ^if  wdvTtov  'iviKi  v.  They  express  the  motto 
of  liis  life  and  work. 

Chrysostom  was  venerated  by  the  people  as  a  saint ; 
and  thirty  years  after  his  death,  by  order  of  Theodoslos 
II  (488),  his  bones  were  brought  back  in  triumph  to 
Constantinople,  and  deposited  in  the  imperial  tomb  in 
the  Church  of  the  Aposties.  The  em peror  himself  met 
he  remains  at  Clialcodon,  fell  down  before  the  coffin, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  guilty  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eu- 
doxia, implored  the  forgiveness  of  the  holy  man.  The 
age  could  not,  indeed,  understand  and  appreciate  the 
bold  spirit  of  Origen,  but  was  still  accessible  to  the  nar- 
row piety  of  Epiphanius  and  the  noble  virtues  of  Chry- 
sostom. 

John  Chrysostom  is  the  greatest  commentator  and 
preacher  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  reveres  him 
above  all  fathers.  He  left  a  spotiess  name  behind 
him.  As  a  divine,  he  was  eminently  sound,  moderate, 
and  practical ;  less  profound  and  original  than  Athana- 
sius  or  Augustine,  but  superior  to  both  as  an  exegete 
and  sermonizer.  He  is  the  best  representative  of  the 
Antiochian  school  as  distinct  from  that  of  Alexandria. 
He  avoided  the  errors  into  which  his  friend  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  and  his  successor,  the  unhappy  Nestori^ 
us,  of  the  same  school,  fell  soon  afterwards.  Neander 
compares  him  to  Spener,  the  practical  reformer  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  ttie  17th  century.  VUlemain 
claims  for  him  "  the  union  of  all  the  oratorical  attri- 
butes, the  natural,  the  pathetic,  and  the  grand,  which 
have  made  St.  John  Chr}'sostom  the  greatest  orator  of 
the  primiti\e  Church,  and  the  most  distin^ished  in- 
terpreter of  that  remarkable  epoch."  Carl  Hase  says 
of  him  that  **he  complemented  the  sober  clearness  of 
the  Antiochian  exegesis  and  the  rhetorical  arts  of  Li- 
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banias  with  the  depth  of  his  wami  Christian  heart, 
and  that  he  carried  ont  in  his  own  life,  as  far  as  mor- 
tal man  can  do  it,  the  ideal  of  the  priesthood  which,  In 
yoathftil  enthusiasm,  he  once  described"  (Ckurdk  BU- 
foiy,  §  104).  Niedner  characterizes  him  thus :  **  In 
him  we  find  a  most  complete  mutual  interpenetration 
of  theoretical  and  practical  theology,  as  well  as  of  the 
dogmatical  and  ethical  elements,  exhibited  mainlj  in 
the  fusion  of  the  exegetical  and  homiletical.  Hence 
his  exegesis  was  guarded  against  barren  pliilology  and 
dogma,  and  his  pulpit  discourse  was  free  from  doctrinal 
abstraction  and  empty  rhetoric.  The  introduction  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  fh>m  the  sources  into 
the  practical  life  of  the  people  left  him  little  time  for 
the  derelopment  of  special  dogmas"  {Guekiehte  d.  chr. 
Kirche,  1846,  p.  323). 

We  hare  from  Chrysoetom  over  six  hundred  homi- 
lies, deliyered  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  by  far 
the  most  valuable  of  his  writings.  They  are  consecu- 
tive expository  sermons  on  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  and 
most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The}'  con- 
tain his  exegesis,  and  hence  are  so  often  quoted  by 
modem  commentators,  especially  the  homilies  on  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  Besides  them  he  wrote  discourses  on 
special  occasions,  among  which  the  twenty-one  homi- 
lies on  the  Statutes,  occasioned  by  a  rebellion  at  Anti- 
och in  887,  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  other  works 
of  Chiysostom  are  his  youthfhl  treatise  on  the  priest- 
hood already  alluded  to ;  a  number  of  doctrinal  and 
moral  essays  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in 
commendation  of  celibacy  and  the  nobler  forms  of 
monastic  life ;  and  two  hundred  and  forty-two  letters, 
nearly  all  written  during  his  exile  between  403  and 
407.  The  most  important  of  the  letters  are  two  ad- 
dressed to  the  Roman  bishop  Innocent  I,  with  hu  re- 
ply, and  seventeen  long  letters  to  his  friend  Olympias, 
a  pious  widow  and  deaconess.  They  all  breathe  a  no- 
ble Chrbtian  spirit,  not  desiring  to  be  recalled  from 
exile,  convinced  that  there  is  but  one  misfortune — de- 
parture from  the  path  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  filled 
with  cordial  friendship,  faithful  care  for  all  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church,  and  a  calm  and  cheerful  looking 
forward  to  the  glories  of  heaven.  The  so-called  Xt^ 
urfftf  of  Chiysostom,  which  is  still  in  regular  use  in 
the  Greek  and  Russian  churches,  bears  the  unmistak- 
able marks  of  a  later  age. 

IMercUure. — The  I>e8t  edition  of  the  works  of  Chiy- 
sostom in  the  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
is  the  Benedictine,  prepared  by  Bernard  de  Montfau- 
con,  first  published  in  Paris  1718-1738,  in  13  fol.  vols. ; 
reprinted  in  Venice  1734-*41 ;  in  Paris  (Gaume),  1834- 
'39 ;  and  in  Migne*s  Pcitroloffia,  1859-'60.  The  Homi- 
lies have  been  often  translated  into  French,  German, 
English,  and  other  languages  (English  translation  in 
the  Oxford  library  of  the  Fathers,  1842-*53);  so  also 
his  vouthAil  work  on  the  Priesthood  (see  above).  On 
the  life  and  character  of  Chrysostom  see  especially  the 
VUa  in  vol.  xiii  of  the  Opera^  p.  91-178;  Tillemont, 
MimoireSj  vol.  xi,  p.  1-405;  Stilting,  Acta  Sanctorum 
for  Sept  14 ;  Neander,  Der  heii,  Chrysotiamua  (Berlin, 
1821, 3d  ed.  1848,  in  2  volo.  (the  first  volume  translated 
by  Stapleton,  Lond.  1838);  Yillemain,  Tableau  de  VUo- 
quence  chrHienne  au  IV*  sikcle  (Par.  1849,  p.  154-217); 
Perthes,  li/s  ofChnfiOitom  (Boston,  1854, 12mo);  Abb^ 
Rochet,  Histoire  de  St.  Jean  Chrysostome  (Par.  1866). 
Comp.  also  Schaff *b  Church  HUtoryy  1866,  vol.  iii,  p.  702 
sq.  and  933  sq.  (from  which  a  part  of  the  above  sketch 
has  been  taken). 

Chub  [pron.  Cub']  (a^S,  Heb.  Kuby  deriv.  uncer- 
tain; Sept.  apparently  Ai(3v€Ci  but  transposes ;  Yulg. 
CAu6),  a  word  occurring  only  once  as  the  name  of  a 
people  in  alliance  with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Ezek.  XXX,  5) :  **  Cush,  and  Phut,  and 
Lud,  and  all  the  mingled  people  (-"^ST),  and  Chub 
(Sept.  Tlipeai  koI  Kprjrts  xal  Svdoi  icai  KifivtQ  Kai 
irdvTiQ  oi  IvifUKTOi  iV  ainiav  v.  r.  Aifiufc  Kai  Ai^i- 
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oTTic  leai  AvSoi  Kai  iraffa  t)  'Apa/^ta),  and  the  children 
of  the  land  of  the  covenant  shall  tall  by  the  sword 
with  them"  (i.  e.  no  doubt  the  Egyptians ;  see  ver.  4). 
The  first  three  of  these  names  or  designations  are  of 
African  peoples,  unless  (but  thb  is  improbable)  the 
Shemite  Lud  be  intended  by  the  third  (see,  however, 
xxvii,  10 ;  xxxviii,  5 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  19 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  9) ;  the 
fourth  is  of  a  people  on  the  Egyptian  frontier ;  and  the 
sixth  probably  applies  to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who 
had  fied  into  Egypt  (comp.  Dan.  xi,  28,  30,  32,  espe- 
cially the  last,  where  the  covenant  is  not  qualified  as 
**holy"),  which  was  prophesied  to  perish  for  the  most 
part  by  the  sword  and  otherwise  in  that  country  (Jer. 
xlii,  16,  17,  22 ;  xliv,  12,  13,  14,  27,  28).  This  fifth 
name  is  therefore  that  of  a  country  or  people  in  alli- 
ance with  Egypt,  and  probably  of  Northern  Africa,  or 
of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the  south.  Some  have  pro- 
posed to  recognise  ChtA  in  the  names  of  various  Afri- 
can places — CM  (Ko/3/;),  a  port  on  the  In^n  Ocean 
(Ptol.  iv,  7,  §  10) ;  Chobat  (X^^dr  or  Xtafidff),  in  Mau- 
ritania (iv,  2,  §  9) ;  and  Cobton  (K(tf/3cov  or  K(u/3iov), 
in  the  Mareotic  nome  in  Egypt  (iv,  5)— conjectures 
which  are  of  no  value  except  as  showing  the  existence 
of  similar  names  where  we  might  expect  this  to  have 
had  its  place.  Bochart  strangely  regards  it  as  the 
city  PaliwnUy  in  Marmarica  (Strabo,  xvii,  838) ;  while 
Hilvemick  seeks  it  in  the  people  called  Kvfa  on  tlie 
Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkinson,  i,  879  sq.).  Oth- 
ers, however,  think  the  present  Heb.  text  corrupt  in 
this  word.  It  has  been  therefore  proposed  to  read  Nub 
(3^9)  for  Nubia^  as  the  Arab.  vers,  has  "  the  people  the 
Noobehy'^  whence  it  might  be  supposed  that  at  least 
one  copy  of  the  Sept.  had  derived  the  first  letter  (v  for 
the  usual  X) ;  one  Heb.  MS.  indeed  reads  thus  (^133, 
Cod.  409,  ap.  de  Rossi).  The  Arab.  vers,  is,  however, 
of  very  slight  weight,  and  we  have  no  authority  of  this 
Idnd  for  applying  the  word  Nub  (or  Kenvb,  its  Egyp- 
tian pronunciation  ;  see  Bunsen,  .£gypt.  SielL  ii,  6)  to 
Nubia,  or  rather  the  NubcB  Qiovftai,  Strabo,  xvii,  786, 
819;  iv,  7,  80;  Plin.  vi,  35;  Steph.  Byz.  p.  690),  the 
countries  held  by  whom  from  Strabo*s  time  to  our  own 
are  by  Uie  Eg^^ptian  inscriptions  included  in  Kccsh  or 
Kesh,  that  is,  Cush ;  the  NubsB,  however,  may  not  in 
the  prophet's  days  have  been  settled  in  any  part  of  the 
territory  which  has  taken  from  them  its  name.  Anoth- 
er conjecture  (regarded  as  quite  equal  in  probability  by 
Gesenius,  Thes,  Heb,  p.  664)  is  the  emendation  which 
Hitzig  proposes  (Begrijfder  Kritik^  p.  129),  namely,  Lub 
(3i|b).  The  LttM'm,  doubtless  the  Mizraite  Lehabim  of 
Gen.  X,  13;  1  Chron.  i,  11,  are  mentioned  as  serving 
with  Cushim  in  the  army  of  Shishak  (2  Chron.  xii,  2, 
3),  and  in  that  of  Zerah  (xvi,  8 ;  comp.  xiv,  9),  who 
was  most  probably  also  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  certainly 
the  leader  of  an  Egj'ptian  army.  Sec  Cush  ;  Zkraii. 
Nahum  speaks  of  them  as  helpers  of  Thebes,  together 
with  Put  (Phut),  while  Cush  and  E^rypt  were  her 
strength  (iii,  8,  9) ;  and  Daniel  mentions  the  Lubim 
and  Cushim  as  submitting  to  or  courting  a  conqueror 
of  Egypt  (xi,  43).  The  Lubim  might  therefore  well 
occur  among  the  nations  suffering  in  the  fall  of  Egypt. 
There  is,  however,  this  objection,  that  we  have  no  in- 
stance of  the  supposed  form  Lub  in  the  sing.,  the  noun 
being  always  given  in  the  plural  —  Litbim  (q.  v.); 
hence  Hitzig  has  himself  since  rejected  this  view 
(Kungef.  exegtt,  ffdb.  in  Ezechiel,  in  loc.).  The  sug- 
gestion of  Havemick,that  the  name  Chub  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  Kufjy  which  occurs  on  the  Eg3rptian  mon- 
uments as  that  of  a  people  conquered  by  the  Eg^-ptians 
(Wilkinson,  Arte.  Egypt. i,  367, 371),  would  be  deserving 
of  notice  were  it  not  tiiat  it  involves  the  somewhat  vio- 
lent proposition  that  a  people,  of  whom  we  only  know 
that  they  were  the  allies  of  the  Egyptians,  should  be 
identified  with  a  people  of  whom  we  only  know  that 
they  were  the  conquered  enemies  of  the  Egyptians ; 
though  it  is  certainly  possible  that  they  who  were  at 
an  early  period  foes,  may  at  a  later  period  have  be- 
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come  allies.  Worthy  of  notice  also  is  the  euggestion 
of  Furst,  who  eaye,  "  It  is  possible  that  it  is  to  be  con- 
nected ivith  Cuba,  the  existing  name  of  an  Ethiopian 
port,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  formerly  the  name  of  a 
district"  {Heb,  JJandb,  s.  v.).— Smith,  s.  v.;  Kitto, 

B.  V, 

Chubb,  Thomas,  an  English  Deist,  wus  bom  at 
East  Hamham,  a  village  near  Salisbury,  in  1679.  His 
father  dying,  left  his  family  poor,  and  Chubb  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  glover  in  1G94.  At  this  trade,  and  that 
of  tallow-chandler,  he  supported  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  cultivated  his  uncommon  natural  ability  by 
diligent  study.  He  died  at  Salisbury,  Feb.  8,  1746. 
His  first  worlc,  which  appeared  in  1715,  was  entitled 
T^  Supremacy  of  (hit  Father  asserted  (8vo),  and  de- 
nied the  divinit}'  of  Christ.  It  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  publications,  in  which  his  skepticism  was 
more  and  more  fully  developed.  Among  them  are  /n- 
gviries  concerning  JJberty  of  Conscience  and  Sin  (Lond. 
1717,  8vo) ;  and  a  great  number  of  tracts  on  autJior- 
ity,  human  nature,  miracles,  etc.  He  was  largely 
involved  in  controversy  with  Warborton,  Stebbing, 
Fleming,  and  others.  His  posthumous  tracts  were 
published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1748 ;  and  were  answered  by 
Fleming,  in  True  Deism  the  Basis  of  Christianity  \  or. 
Observation  on  Chubb^s  posthumous  Works ;  and  by  Lc- 
land  (  View  ofDeisUcal  Writers,  vol.  i).  "  Chubb  was 
a  working  man,  endowed  with  strong  native  sense, 
who  manifested  the  same  inclination  to  meddle  with 
the  deep  subject  of  religion  which  afterwards  marked 
the  character  of  Thomas  Paine  and  others,  who  influ- 
enced the  lower  orders  later  in  the  centurv.     In  his 

m 

general  view  of  religion,  Chubb  denied  all  particular 
providence,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  tiie  utility 
of  prayer,  save  for  its  subjective  value  as  having  a  re- 
flex benefit  on  the  human  heart.  He  was  undecided 
as  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  revelation,  but 
seemed  to  allow  its  possibility.  He  examined  the 
three  great  forms  of  religion  which  professed  to  depend 
upon  a  positive  revelation,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  Christianity.  The  claims  of  the  first  he  wholly 
rejected,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  explained  by 
Morgan,  as  incompatible  with  the  moral  character  of 
God.  In  reference  to  the  second  he  anticipated  the 
modem  opinions  on  Mohammedanism  by  asserting 
that  its  victory  was  impossible  if  it  had  not  contained 
truth  which  the  human  spirit  needed.  In  examining 
the  third  he  attacked,  like  Mo^an,  the  evidence  of 
miracles  and  prophecy,  and  asserted  the  necessity*  of 
moral  right  and  wrong  as  the  ground  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture"  (Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free 
Thought,  p.  142).  There  is  a  full  account  of  Chubb,  with 
the  opinions  of  various  writers  concerning  him,  in  the 
Biographia  BriUJumica,  iii,  521-532. 

Chun £pron.  Cvn\  (Heb.  Kun,  *)!)S, dcriv.  uncertain; 
Sept.  ijcXcKToCt  Vulg.  Chun),  a  Syrian  cit}*^  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Tibhath,  as  one  of  the  **  cities  of  Ha- 
darezer,"  ftom  which  David  procured  brass  for  build- 
ing the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xviil,  8).  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage (2  Sam.  viii,  8)  these  two  cities  are  called  respect- 
ively Betah  and  Bbbothai.  It  is  perhaps  the  same 
with  the  Conna  mentioned  in  the  Itin,  Anionini  as  sit- 
uated between  Laodicea  and  Baalbek*  The  rendering 
of  the  Sept.  seems  to  imply  that  instead  of  ''from 
Chun"  Ci''3P)  it  h*d  read  Berod  pina,  q.  d.  ^S|Da, 
i.  e.  *n^n2l,  choice) ;  but  Josephns  supports  the  present 
Heb.  text  (Maxwvi,  A  nt.  vii,  6, 3).     See  Berothah. 

Church.  I.  The  word  Church. — 1.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  uncertain.  In  the  Germanic  and  Slavo- 
nic languages  it  is  found  as  follows :  Anglo-Saxon, 
cyrica,  arc,  cyric ;  English,  church;  Scottish,  kirk; 
German,  Idrche  ;  I^w-German,  harhe;  Frisian,  ttierke 
or  tziurix  f  Danish,  hyrbt;  Swedish,  Icgrha;  Bohemi- 
an, cyrhew ;  Polish,  cerkiew;  Russian,  zerkow.  The 
ioQowing  derivations  have  been  assigned  to  the  word : 


(1)  Heb.  nj'^p  and  K^f  •  (2)  Teutonic,  kdren,  ha. 
ren ;  (3)  Celtic,  cyreh  or  eylch,  cyrchu  or  cylchu ;  (4) 
Latin,  curia ;  Greek,  ct/piarov  (the  Lor^s  house,  from 
rv(Uoc,  Lord),  The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  in  fii- 
vor  of  the  last  derivation  (Gieseler,  Ecd.  Hist,  §  1 ; 
Hooker,  Ecd,  Pol.  v,  18 ;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Oxf. 
1820,  i,  504;  and,  the  principal  authority,  Jacobson, 
Kirchenrechtliche  Versuche,  KOnigsb.  1888,  8vo).  On 
the  other  hand,  Meyrick,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  (iii.  Appendix,  p.  ci),  argues  at  length  against 
this  derivation  chiefly  on  the  ground  (1)  that  the 
Greek  missionaries,  who  are  supposed  to  have  carried 
the  Word  among  the  Northem  tribes,  used  iKieXfiaia, 
not  KvpiaKov ;  and  that  Ulphilas  uses  aikklesf6  (Rom. 
xvi,  23  et  al.) ;  (2)  that  the  Roman  Church  (and  the  Ro- 
manic languages  after  it)  adopted  the  Greek  word  Ik- 
K\fl(ria,  not  rvpcarov,  from  its  Greek  teachers.  His 
conclusion,  after  dropping  the  first  derivation,  is  that 
**  it  is  diflicult  to  say  what  is  to  be  substituted.  There 
was  probably  some  word  which,  in  the  language  fh>m 
which  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  are  descended,  desig- 
nated the  old  heathen  places  of  religious  assembly,  and 
this  word,  having  taken  different  forms  in  different  di- 
alects, was  adopted  by  the  Christian  missionaries.  It 
was  probably  connected  with  the  Latin  circus,  circulvs, 
and  with  the  Greek  kvkKo^,  possibly  also  with  the 
Welsh  cylch,  cyl,  cyntAle,  or  caer.  Lipsius,  who  was 
the  first  to  reject  the  received  tradition,  was  probably 
right  in  his  suggestion,  *■  Credo  et  a  circo  Kirck  nos- 
tmm  esse,  quia  veterum  templa  instar  Circi  rotunda' 
iEpist.  ad  Belgas,  Cent,  iii,  Ep.  44)." 

2.  N.  T.  uses  ofthefoord  Church. — The  Greek  word  *c^ 
Kkfitria  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  xvi,  18 ;  xviii,  17 ; 
1  Cor.  X,  02 ;  Eph.  i,  22),  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
pnjjj  H'J^,  fc^"J)r?»  is  from  naXtXv,  to  call  (jcX^aif,  a 
calling;  i:A}}roi,  called),  and  is  rendered  by  our  word 
church.  The  meaning  of  the  word  would  thus  seem  to 
be,  in  the  N.  T.,  the  whole  company  of  God's  elect, 
those  whom  he  has  called  to  be  his  people  under  the 
new  dispensation,  as  he  did  the  Israelites  under  the 
old.  Such  is  the  signification  in  one  of  the  two  in- 
stances in  which  Christ  uses  the  word  in  the  Gospels : 
"Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church^ ^  (Matt,  xvi, 
18).  The  other  (Matt,  xviii,  17)  refers  to  the  single 
congregation.  Instead  of  kKKXijoia,  Christ  generally 
used  the  terms  "kingdom  of  God,"  "kingdom  of 
heaven,"  or  simply  "kingdom,"  or  thy  kingdom,  or 
the  Son  of  Man's  kingdom  (John  iii,  3 ;  Matt,  vi,  32 ; 
ib.  iv,  28,  etc. ;  ib,  xx,  21 ;  ib.  xiii,  41 ;  xvi,  28).  The 
word  "  church"  is  first  applied  by  St.  Luke  to  the  com- 
pany of  original  disciples  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  47),  and  is  afterwards  applied  (in 
the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse)  to,  1.  The  whole 
Christian  body  or  society,  as  the  sanctified  of  God  (Eph. 
V,  27) ;  2.  The  whole  number  of  those  who  profess  the 
Christian  religion  under  pastors,  etc.  (1  Cor.  xii,  18) ;  8. 
Particular  societies  of  Christians  in  particular  cities  or 
provinces,  e.  g.  the  church  in  Jemsalem  (Acts  viii,  1); 

4.  Religious  assemblies  of  these  societies  and  the  places 
in  which  they  met,  e.  g.  (Rom.  xvi,  6),  "Greet  the 
church  that  is  in  their  house,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  xi,  18 ;  xiv, 
19,  28). 

3.  Common  uses  of  the  word  Church, — 1.  The  most 
common  sense  in  which  the  word  church  is  used  is  to 
denote  the  body  of  the  acknowledged  followers  of 
Christ,  or  his  visible  body.  2.  It  is  also  used  to  de- 
note the  community  of  true  believers,  whether  known 
to  be  such  or  not.  3.  It  is  used  as  "church  militant" 
and  "church  triumphant"  to  distinguish  between  be- 
lievers yet  on  earth,  and  still  contending  with  opposi- 
tion, and  believers  already  glorified  in  heaven.  4.  It 
is  used  to  designate  the  house  of  Christuin  worship. 

5.  Any  particular  denomination  of  Christian  people,  as 
the  Lutheran,  or  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  or  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  6.  A  particular  congregation  of 
any  one  denomination  of  Christians.    7.  The  religions 
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eatabliflhment  of  any  particular  nation  or  government, 
as  the  Church  of  EngUuid.  8.  The  sum  of  the  various 
Christian  denominations  in  a  coontiy,  as  the  Church 
in  America.  These  are  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  word, 
and  it  is  important,  in  order  to  a  right  understanding 
of  its  force  in  any  case,  to  know  in  which  of  these  senses 
it  is  employed.  Much  confusion  might  be  avoided  if 
disputants  would  always  clearly  state  in  which  of  all 
these  equally  admissible  senses  they  use  the  word. 

II.  Idea  of  the  Church,— -The  Christian  religion  (sub- 
jectively considered)  is  a  divine  life  wrought  in  the 
soul  of  the  belieTer  in  Jesus  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whereby  the  man  is  united  through  Christ  unto  God, 
wallLs  before  him  in  holiness,  and  Anally  dies  in  liis 
favor,  and  is  received  into  his  eternal  glory.  The 
personal  relation  lies  wholly  between  the  individual 
and  God.  But  the  instinct  of  this  new  life  is  to  prop- 
agate itself  by  diffusion,  and  for  this  diffusion  it  must 
have  organization.  This  organization  is  found  in  the 
Church,  whose  function  it  is  to  make  universal  the  re- 
ligion of  the  individual.  Moreover,  the  individual  be- 
liever, for  the  nourishment  of  his  own  spiritual  life, 
seeks  communion  with  other  believers ;  and  this  com- 
munion is  furnished  by  the  Church.  *^  The  Christian 
Church  is  a  religions-moral  society,  connected  togeth- 
er by  a  common  faith  in  Christ,  and  which  seeks  to 
represent  in  its  united  life  the  kingdom  of  God  an- 
nounced by  Christ"  (Gieseler,  EccL  HuiL  vol.  i,  §  1). 
**  Christianity'  contains,  on  the  one  hand,  a  divine  phi- 
losophy, which  we  may  call  its  religion,  and  a  divine 
polity,  which  is  its  Church"  (Arnold,  MisceU.  WorJUj 
N.  Y.  p.  11).  The  Church  is  the  particular  form  or 
expression  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  the  institution 
through  whose  agency  this  spiritual  and  eternal  king- 
dom is  to  be  made  effective  among  men. 

But,  although  there  are  elements  of  truth  in  the 
statements  already  made,  it  Is  further  true  that  the 
Churcli,  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  is  the 
necessary  form  or  body  of  Cliristianity  in  the  world. 
Not  that  the  Church  is  Christianity,  any  more  than 
the  body  of  man  is  his  life.  The  object  of  Chris- 
tianity ia  the  redemption  of  mankind ;  and  the  Church 
is  the  divinely  constituted  means  of  the  ordinary 
application  of  redemption  to  individuals  of  mankind. 
It  is  therefore  somethuig  altogether  more  and  high- 
er than  a  mere  form  of  society,  or  an  organization 
springing,  like  any  merely  human  society,  firom  the 
common  wants  and  sympathies  of  those  who  unite  to 
form  it.  It  is  **  the  kingdom  and  the  royal  dwelling- 
place  of  Christ"  upon  the  earth  (Neander).  It  has, 
therefore,  a  life  of  its  own,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
source,  independent  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  order  of 
nature.  Christ,  indeed,  is  the  central  source  of  life  for 
both  kingdoms  (the  kingdom  of  nature,  and  the  king- 
dom of  grace),  but  the  mode  of  bis  vivifying  opera- 
tion is  very  different  in  the  one  from  what  it  is  in  the 
other.  But  the  Romanist  view  (and  so  the  Greek  and 
High  Anglican)  assumes  that  the  Church  is  a  form  of 
organic  life  imposed  upon  the  Christian  society  in  a 
sort  of  outward  way.  The  Protestant  doctrine,  on 
the  other  hand,  is,  that  the  Church  is  the  divinely  in- 
spired organic  growth  of  the  Christian  life ;  not,  there- 
fore, a  merely  human  society,  but  the  society  of  the 
fkithfnl,  constituted  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  Ro- 
manist view  makes  the  outward  form  of  the  Church 
essential,  and  regards  the  internal  nature  as  deriva- 
tive ;  the  Protestant  view  regards  the  internal  life  as 
the  essence,  and  the  outward  and  visible  form  as  de- 
rivative, but  both  as  divinely  inspired  and  constituted 
(John  X,  16 ;  Matt,  xvi,  18 ;  xviU,  15-18). 

1.  The  Scripture  Idea,—In  the  N.  T.  the  Church  de- 
notes *'that  one  mystical  body  of  which  Christ  is  the 
sole  head,  and  in  the  unity  of  which  all  saints,  wheth- 
er in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  or  elsewhere,  are  necessarily 
included  as  constituent  parts."  For  this  Church 
Christ  gave  himself  (Eph.  v,  23).  This  Church,  chosen 
in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Eph.  i,  4 : 


1  Peter  i,  2),  he  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  as  his  owa 
flesh  (Eph.  v,  29, 80).  The  Church  is  called  the  House, 
the  City,  the  Temple  of  God.  To  whom  coming — ye 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  temple  (1  Peter 
ii,  4, 5).  This  spiritual  temple  is  composed  of  all  God' s 
people,  and  is  his  dwelling-place  (1  Cor,  iii,  17 ;  2  Cor. 
vi,  16 ;  Rev.  xxi,  8 ;  xxii,  14, 15).  The  Church  is  uni- 
formly  represented  in  the  K.  T.  as  the  company  of  the 
saved ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  body  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  xii,  27),  as  one  body  (Eph.  iii,  6^  iv,  4 ;  1  Cor. 
xii,  18,  20).  Of  this  body  Christ  is  the  Saviour  (Eph. 
V,  23).  They  are  also  his  brido  (Eph.  v,  81,  82 ;  Rev. 
xzi,  9, 10),  and  his  fulness  (Eph.  i,  23).  They  are 
termed  also  the  light  of  the  world  (Matt,  v,  14),  and 
the  salt  of  the  earth  (Matt,  v,  18),  as  indicating  the 
Church  to  be  the  true  source  of  spiritual  illumination 
and  the  instrument  of  salvation  to  the  world.  For  the 
work  which  the  Church  is  to  accomplish  for  Christ  by 
teaching,  disciplining,  comforting,  etc.,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  vuible,  though  all  its  members  may  not  al- 
ways be  known. 

2.  The  Creeds  and  Dogmatic  Defimtiont, — ^The  Apos- 
tles' Creed  says,  I  believe  **in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  communion  of  saints,"  to  which  the  Nicene  Creed 
adds  apostolicity.  The  Catechism  in  use  in  the  Greek 
Church  gives  the  following  definition :  *^  The  Church  is 
a  divinely-instituted  community  of  men,  united  by  the 
orthodox  faith,  the  law  of  God,  the  hierarctiy,  and  the 
sacraments"  {Full  Catechitm  of  the  Orthodox,  Catholic, 
Eattem  Church,  Moscow,  1889).  In  speaking  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  Platon  o^ys :  '*  From  this  unity  of 
the  Church  all  those  have  separated  who  either  do  not 
receive  the  divine  word  at  all,  or  mix  with  it  their 
own  absurd  opinions"  (see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  xxi,  827). 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  {Caiechiam  qfTrenf)  says, 
*'  The  Church  is  one,  because,  as  the  apostle  says,  there 
is  *  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism ;'  but  more  espe- 
cially because  it  has  one  invisible  Ruler,  Christ,  and 
one  visible,  viz.,  the  occupant  for  the  time  being  of 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome."  ....  *'The  Church 
is  hoi}',  first,  because  it  is  dedicated  to  God ;  secondly, 
because  the  Church,  consisting  of  good  and  evil  mixed 
togetlier,  is  united  to  Christ,  the  source  of  all  holiness ; 
thirdly,  because  to  the  Church  alone  has  been  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  through 
which,  as  efficient  instruments  of  divine  grace,  God 
makes  us  holy;  so  that  whoever  is  truly  sanctified 
must  be  found  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  is  catholic  or  universal  because  it  is  diffused 
throughout  the  world,  embracing  within  its  pale  men 
of  all  nations  and  conditions,  and  also  because  it  com- 
prehends all  who  have  believed  from  the  beginning, 
and  all  who  shall  believe  henceforward  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  Church  is  termed  apostolic,  both  because 
it  derives  its  doctrines  from  the  apostles,  whereby  it 
is  enabled  to  convict  heretics  of  error,  and  because  it 
is  governed  by  an  apostolic  ministry,  which  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  Spirit  of  God"  (CatechUm,  Cone.  Trid.  c.  x, 
§  1).  Bellarmine  defines  the  Church  thus:  **It  is  a 
society  of  men  united  b}'  a  profession  of  the  same 
Christian  faith,  and  a  participation  of  the  same  sacra- 
ments, under  the  government  of  lawful  pastors,  and 
especmlly  of  the  one  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  the 
Roman  pontiff."  The  Lutheran  Church  defines  the 
Church  to  be  "  a  congregation  of  saints,  in  which  the 
Gospel  is  purely  preached  and  the  sacraments  are 
rightly  administered"  {Confession  qfAugsburff,  sec.  vii). 
'*  The  sum  of  what  we  here  profess  to  believe  is  there- 
fore this :  I  believe  that  there  is  upon  earth  a  certain 
community  of  saints,  composed  solely  of  holy  persons, 
under  one  Head,  collected  together  by  the  Spirit ;  of 
one  faith  and  one  mind,  endowed  with  manifold  gifts, 
but  united  in  love,  and  without  sects  or  divisions"  (Lur 
therms  Larger  Catechism).  The  Reformed  Confessions  i 
— The  Church  of  England :  **  A  congregation  of  faith- 
ful men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered  according  to 
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ChrUt*8  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  are  of  neces- 
sity requisite  to  the  same"  (art.  xlx). — The  same  defi- 
nition is  given  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
— *^  The  Church  is  a  community  of  believers  or  saints, 
gathered  out  of  the  world ;  whose  distinction  it  is 
to  know  and  to  worship,  through  the  Word  and  by 
the  Spirit)  the  true  God  in  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  by 
faith  to  participate  in  all  the  blessings  freely  given  to 
us  through  Christ.  Those  are  all  citizens  of  one  pol- 
ity, subjects  of  the  same  Lord  under  the  same  laws, 
and  recipients  of  the  same  spiritual  blessings"  (/Te^ 
vetlc  ConfemoHy  1566).—''  The  Catholic  Church  is  the 
community  of  all  true  believers,  viz.,  those  who  hope 
in  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  are  sanctified  by  his 
Spirit.  It  is  not  atCached  to  any  one  place  or  limited 
to  particular  persons,  the  members  of  it  being  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world"  {Bdg,  Con/esrion,  sec.  27, 
29). — The  Scotch  Confession  (Conf.  Scot.  art.  xvi)  de- 
fines the  Church  *'  to  be  a  society  of  the  elect  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  this  is  the 
catholic  or  universal  Church.  Those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  it  worship  God  in  Christ,  and  enjoy  fellowship 
with  him  through  the  Spirit.  Thit  Church  is  tnvinMe, 
known  onhf  to  Gody  who  ahnt  knows  who  are  hU^  and 
comprehends  both  the  departed  in  the  Lord  and  the 
elect  upon  earth." — The  Confession  of  Polish  church- 
es :  "  There  are  particular  churches  and  the  Church 
universal.  The  true  universal  Church  is  the  com- 
munity of  all  believers  dispersed  throughout  the  world, 
who  are  and  who  remain  one  catholic  Church  so  long 
as  they  are  united  by  subjection  to  one  Head,  Christ, 
by  the  indwelling  of  one  spirit  and  the  profession  of 
the  same  faith ;  and  this  though  they  be  not  associa- 
ted In  one  common  external  polity,  but,  as  regards 
external  fellowship  and  ecclesiastical  regimen,  be  not 
in  communion  with  each  other." — "A  true  particular 
Church  is  distinguished  from  a  false  one  by  the  pro- 
fession of  the  true  faith,  the  unmutilated  administra- 
tions of  the  sacraments,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline" 
(Peclcaraiio  Thontniensis). — Dr.  Gerhart,  speaking  for 
the  German  Reformed  Church  of  America  in  its  later 
form  of  thought,  under  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
Mercersburg  theology,  says:  ''The  Christian  Church 
is  a  divine-human  constitution  in  time  and  space: 
divine  as  to  its  ultimate  ground  and  interior  life,  and 
human  as  to  its  form ;  brought  into  existence  by  the 
miraculous  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  who  is  sent  by  Christ  as  the  bearer  of  his 
incarnate  life  and  salvation,  in  order  to  continue  and 
develop  this  life  and  salvation,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Spirit,  in  its  membership  down  to  the  end  of  time 
uninterruptedly.  As  such,  it  is  not  a  collection  of 
units,  but  an  objective  organism  that  has  a  principle, 
a  unity,  a  law,  organs,  and  resources  of  power  and 
grace,  which  are  in  it  and  its  own  absolutely"  (Btbli- 
otheca  Sacroy  1868,  p.  58,  54.  See  also  Dr.  Nevin,  in 
Mercersburg  Heview,  vol.  ix  [articles  on  "  Hodge  on 
Ephesians"]  ;  vol.  x  [*' Thoughts  on  the  Church,"  two 
articles]). 

Such  is  the  notion  of  the  Church  as  presented  in  the 
great  leading  symbols  of  the  principal  churches  and 
b}^  their  representative  men.  The  subject  is  one  beset 
with  difficulties,  because  of  the  failure  always  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church, 
and  because  every  denomination,  in  order  to  render 
itself  powerful  and  practical,  must  assume  the  form 
of  a  Church,  and  is  consequently  driven  to  define  the 
Church  to  suit  its  own  position  and  history.  The 
distinction  between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church 
was  recognised  by  Augustine ;  in  his  controversy 
with  the  Donatists,  who  held  that  to  predicate  catho- 
licity of  the  Church  it  was  necessary  it  should  have  sub- 
jective purity  in  its  members,  and  that,  so  soon  as  it 
idlowed  corrupt  and  unworthy  members,  it  ceases  to 
be  catholic,  he  maintained,  "  Many,  by  partaking  of 
the  sacrament,  are  with  the  Church,  and  yet  are  not  in 
the  Church."    Further :  "  Those  who  appear  to  be  the 


Church,  and  to  contradict  Christ,  therefore  do  not  be^ 
long  to  that  Church  which  is  called  the  body  of 
Christ"  (see  Neander,  Christian  Dogmas,  ii,  895).  That 
there  is  one  visible  Church  all  these  Confessions  con- 
cede ;  but  whether  or  not  there  be  a  visible  Church 
on  earth  entitled  to  be  called  the  true  Church,  and  the 
only  true  Church,  is  the  question  at  issue  between 
Romanists  and  Protestants.  Certainly, "  if  we  judge 
of  the  various  churches  into  which  Christendom  is  di- 
vided by  their  conforming  in  all  respects  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  requirements  of  the  Gospels,  we  cannot  al- 
low that  any  one  of  them  is  the  perfect  representation 
of  that  ideal  state  at  which  they  all  aim  ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  wo  entirely  deny  the  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church  to  any  one  which  professes  to  be  built  on 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  They  have  all  so  much  in  com- 
mon in  this  religious  fkith  and  life,  and  so  much  which 
distinguishes  them  flrom  all  other  religious  societies, 
as  to  justify  us  in  considering  them  as  one  whole,  and 
calling  them,  in  a  wide  sense,  The  Christian  Church" 
(Gieeeler,  Church  History,  vol.  i,  §  1). 

8.  Notesy  Faith,  and  Attributes  of  the  Church,-^!.) 
The  notes  of  the  Church  are  the  signs  by  which  the  vis- 
ible Church  is  distinguished,  and  differ  according  to 
the  views  which  are  held  in  the  definition  of  the  Church. 
(a)  The  Roman  Catechism  states  them  to  be  unity, 
sanctity,  catholicity,  and  apostolicity  (Cat.  Ccne.  Trid. 
p.  80,  81).  Bellarmine  assigns,  in  addition  to  these, 
antiquity,  uninterrupted  duration,  amplitude,  agree- 
ment in  doctrine  with  the  primitive  Church,  sanc- 
tity of  doctrine,  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  glory  of 
miracles,  the  light  of  prophecy,  the  confession  of  ad- 
versaries, the  unhappy  end  of  the  Church's  enemies, 
and  temporal  felicity  (BeUarmne's  Notes  of  the  Church 
examined  and  refuted  by  eminent  English  Divines,  Lond. 
1840).  The  "unhappy  end  of  the  Churches  enemies'' 
and  "temporal  prosperity"  are  rejected  by  Tonmely, 
Bailly,  and  generally  by  modem  Romish  theologians 
(see  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  i,  27).  (5)  The  Church 
of  England  has  no  authoritative  declaration  beyond  its 
xixtb  article — the  preaching  of  the  pure  word  of  Gcd 
and  the  due  administration  of  the  sacraments,  etc. ; 
but  the  proper  administration  of  the  sacraments  by 
ministers  regularly  authorized  has  led  to  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  determining  these  note?,  which  has  be- 
come a  wide  divergency,  the  one  side  adhering  to  a 
free  interpretation,  in  common  with  all  Protestants, 
and  the  oUier  approaching  to  the  stricter  Roman  Cath- 
olic view.  The  strict,  so-called,  churchly  interpreta* 
tion  begins  with  the  inclusion  of  apostolicity  (Palmer), 
and  extends  to  truth  of  doctrine,  use  of  means  (as  well 
as  sacraments)  instituted  by  Christ,  antiquity  without 
change  of  doctrine,  lawful  succession  without  change 
of  doctrine,  and  universality  in  the  successive  sense, 
i.  e.  the  prevalence  of  the  Church  successively  in  all 
nations  (Dr.  Field).  This  tendency  towards  Roman- 
izing views  has  culminated  in  what  is,  for  convenience, 
termed  the  High-Church,  or  Sacramentarian  parfy, 
some  of  whom  openly  advocate  a  union  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  the  Church  of  Rcme  and  the  Greek 
Church,  in  order  to  realize  their  note  of  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says 
Litton,  "  that  every  theory  of  the  Church,  whether  it 
profess  to  be  Romanist  or  not,  which  teaches  that  the 
true  being  thereof  lies  in  its  visible  characteristic, 
adopts  instinctively  the  Romish  notes,  and  rejects  the 
Protestant."  (c)  The  distinctively  "Protestant  notes** 
— ^the  preaching  of  the  pure  word  of  God  and  the  right 
administration  of  the  sacraments — are  applicable  not  to 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  but  to  the  visible  Church, 
or,  rather,  to  churches  or  congregations  of  believers. 
"  The  Protestant  says,  in  general,  the  church  (or  a 
part  of  it)  is  there  where  the  Word  and  the  sacraments 
are ;  and  the  society  in  which  the  one  is  preached  and 
the  other  administered  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  visi* 
ble  Catholic  Church"  (Litton,  On  the  Church,  Phila.  p. 
254).     "  Some  formularies,  e.  g.  the  Scotch  Conf.  (art. 
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18)  add  the  exercise  of  discipline"  (ibid,) ;  and  this  it 
does  very  properly,  for  if  purify  of  doctrine  and  life  is 
to  be  maintained,  it  most  always  be  a  mark  of  a  true 
Church  that  there  be  discipline.  But  inasmuch  as  it 
is  impossible  to  discern  always  who  are  inwardly  pure, 
and  also  perfectly  to  enforce  discipline,  the  visible 
Church  will  always  be  liable  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
wicked,  and  hence  cannot  claim  to  be  identical  with 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ  in  any  ono  place,  but  may 
claim  to  be  a  part  of  it,  so  far  as  in  its  doctrine  and 
life  it  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  Qospel. 
**As  notes"  (the  sacraments  and  the  ministry  of  the 
Word),  "therefore,  serve  to  assnre  us  of  the  existence 
of  that  mystical  body  which  in  itself  is  an  object  not 
of  sense,  but  of  faith ;  by  which  the  charge  brought 
of  old  against  Protestant  doctrine—that  its  invisible 
Church  is  a  fiction  of  the  imagination — is  abundantly 
refhfced*'  (Litton,  p.  267). 

(2.)  FaUh.—The  iUth  of  the  Church  is  given,  in  au- 
thoritatlve,  though  not  in  dogmatical  form,  in  the 
Word  of  God.  '*  The  Church,  as  the  body  of  believers 
in  Christ,  existed  before  the  New  Testamejit  was  writ- 
ten. It  was  to  the  Church  that  the  Word  was  ad- 
dressed. -It  is  by  the  Church  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  Word  has  been  witnessed  fh>m  the  bei^inning. 
But  the  Word  was  given  to  the  Church  as  its  test  and 
standard  of  faith.  The  'ikith*  was  in  the  Church  be- 
fore the  Word  was  writ^n ;  but  the  Word  was  given 
to  be  the  norm  of  faitli,  by  which  the  Church  might 
and  should,  in  all  ages,  test  the  ikith,  or  any  proposed 
modifications  or  developments  of  the  faith." 

The  Church's  faith,  as  drawn  from,  and  resting  on, 
the  Word  of  God,  is  expressed  in  her  creeds  or  confes- 
sions. At  successive  periods,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  have  required,  or  have  seemed  to  require,  its 
leading  minds  have  convened,  sometimes  by  dvil, 
sometimes  by  ecclesiastica]  authority,  at  other  times 
by  both,  in  general  councils,  when,  by  consent,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  have  been  thrown  into  the 
form  of  confessions  or  symbols.  In  these  symbols, 
the  floating,  undefined,  but  current  beliefs  of  the  gen- 
eral Church  have  crystallized,  and  thus  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  The  first  is  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
This  is  universally  accepted  in  the  Church,  and  is  of 
highest  authority.  Though  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  formularies  of  belief,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
apostles  composed  it  as  it  now  reads;  the  best  expla- 
nation is  that  it  grew  into  shape  Arom  the  common  and 
general  confession  of  faith  in  the  primitive  Church 
until  it  very  early  assumed  the  form  it  now  has.  It 
is  the  germ  of  all  subsequent  creed  development.  The 
next  is  the  Nicano-ConstantinopoUtin  symbol,  com- 
monly called  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  was  tho  work 
of  two  oecumenical  councils  in  825  and  881.  This  has 
always  been  of  great  weight,  as  chiefly  settling  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  expresses  the  general 
view  of  the  Church  to  this  day.  The  Chalcedon  sym- 
bol followed  in  451 ;  and  then  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
called  after  Athanasius,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was 
the  author.  There  were  no  other  confessions  until  the 
Reformation,  since  which  we  have  the  Lutheran  sym- 
bols (7);  the  Reformed  (18);  the  papal  (Canones  et 
DecreU  ConcilU  Tridentini,  1545;  Prof^ssio  fidei  Tri- 
dentina  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  etc.);  confessions  of  the 
Greek  Church;  Arminian  and  Socinian  confessions; 
but  none  of  these  are  of  universal  authority,  as  are  the 
original  four  of  the  early  Church. 

(d.)  The  aUributet  of  the  Church  are  unity,  holiness, 
catholicity,  and  apostolicity.  These  also  are  explain- 
ed difibrently,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Church 
maintained.  Protestants  generally  find  these  attri- 
butes only  in  the  invisible  Church.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  unity  of  fiuth  (Eph.  iv,  18),  a  unity  of 
love  (1  Cor.  xiii,  13),  one  spirit  (Eph.  iv,  4),  one  hope 
(ibid,  12),  one  body  (Rom.  xii,  5),  one  head  (Eph.  iv, 
15),  and  one  object  of  worship  (Eph.  iv,  6).  That 
this  unity  is  under  one  common  earthly  head  is  held 


by  Roman  Catholics,  but  denied  by  Protestants.  By 
these  a  spiritual  unity  is  affirmed  to  exist,  even  where 
there  is  not  uniformity  of  Church  polity,  nor  entire 
agreement  of  doctrine,  nor,  indeed,  any  internal  bond 
save  that  of  the  "communion  of  saints."  Holiness  is 
ascril)ed  to  the  Church  as  expressing  the  moral  puri- 
ty of  its  members ;  they  are  addressed  in  the  N.  T.  as 
"saints,"  "sanctified,"  by  reason  of  their  union  with 
Christ  as  their  living  head,  and  the  possession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  tho  Sanctifier  (1  Cor.  i,  2 ;  vi,  19).  Be- 
cause this  holiness  is  a  personal  work  in  the  hearts 
of  believers  as  mch,  it  can  be  predicated  strictly  only 
of  the  invisible  Church,  but  it  ought  to  be  manifested 
in  the  individual  and  corporate  life  of  the  Church,  in 
order  that  she  may  fulfil  its  original  constitution. 
Catholicity  was  first  applied  to  the  Christian  Church 
to  designate  not  only  its  universality  as  embracing  all 
true  believers,  but  also  tho  oneness  of  those  believers 
as  excluding  all  hereticsi.  In  modem  times  it  is  used 
to  mean  the  universally  diffused  nature  of  the  Church 
by  its  presence,  without  respect  to  local  or  national 
boundaries.  The  Romanist  claims  that  all,  and  those 
only,  who  are  united  to  the  pontiff  at  Rome  belong  to 
the  Catholic  Church ;  while  Protestants  admit  it  to  be 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  in  whatever  visible  com- 
munion they  may  be :  hence  composed  of  all  the  church- 
es of  all  nations  (Mark  xv,  15 ;  Acts  x,  84, 85),  the  same 
in  idl  time  (Matt  xxviii,  20),  and  possessed,  by  rea- 
son of  the  presence  of  its  great  head,  of  the  means  of 
saving  grace  (ibid. ;  Eph.  i,  22).  Apostolicity  is  not 
insisted  upon  by  Protestants ;  when  used,  however,  by 
them,  it  means  the  possession  by  the  Church  of  true 
apostolic  doctrine,  spirit,  and  life;  while  by  Roman 
Catholics  it  means  having  a  ministry  regularly  and 
vimhiy  succeeding  to  the  apostles. 

The  attributes  (unity,  holiness,  cat]x>licity,  perpetu- 
ity) are  unquestionably  essential  to  the  true  Church, 
and  aro  ascribed  to  her  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
neither  the  N.  T.  nor  the  Apostles'  Creed  define  the 
Church  as  a  visible  organization,  but  as  the  "commu- 
nion of  saints."  This  Church  has  always  existed ;  but 
no  visible  corporation  or  society  on  earth  has  ever  been 
endowed  with  the  attributes  above  named.  See  this 
argument  well  stated  in  the  Princeton  Review  (Oct. 
1853) ;  compare  Barrow,  Sermon  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Church,  iii,  811  (N.Y.  1845). 

III.  Hittory  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church.— The 
apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  were  too  much 
engrossed  with  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel  to 
pause  to  prescribe  the  nature  of  an  institution  which 
was  sure  to  grow  into  shape  as  the  necessities  of  the 
case  required.  The  apostles  themselves  were  too  ear- 
nestly employed  in  fulfilling  the  command  of  Christ  to 
disciple  all  nations,  and  (hose  directly  following  them 
partook  too  largely  of  their  spirit,  and  understood  too 
fully  their  mind,  to  be  turned  aside  by  the  necessity  of 
explaining  what  they  knew  to  be  a  fact.  Hence  "  no 
exact  definitions  of  the  Church  are  found  previous  to 
the  time  of  Cyprian"  (Hagcnbach,  Hi  tory  of  Doctrines, 
i,  193).  The  definitions  of  the  latter  (Cyprian)  make 
an  epoch  in  tho  history  of  this  doctrine.  The  first  dif- 
ficulty arose  as  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  in  confound- 
ing the  inward  with  the  outward.  "  Irsncus  shows 
the  first  germs  of  this  perversion ;  it  was  matured  by 
Cyprian"  (Neander,  Christian  Dogmas,  vol.  i,  p.  220). 
"  Thus  the  Jewish  stand-point  (a  theocracy),  which  at 
first  had  been  overcome,  made  its  way  into  the  Church 
in  another  form"  (ibid,),  Irenaus  says  the  Church 
alone  contains  all  the  riches  of  truth ;  Clement  de- 
scribes the  Church  as  a  mother,  both  aa  a  mother  and 
virgin,  as  the  body  of  the  Lord ;  Origen,  though  usual- 
ly mild  towards  heretics,  knows  of  no  salvation  out  of 
the  Church ;  TertulUan  clauned  that  whoever  separated 
from  the  connection  with  the  outward  communion, 
which  was  of  apostolic  origin,  and  had  at  its  head  the 
sedes  apostoUcte^  in  so  doing  renounced  Christ,  though 
after  joining  the  Montanists  he  essentially  changed  his 
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opinion.  It  b  of  no  avail,  sars  Cyprian,  what  a  man 
teaches ;  it  is  enough  that  he  teaches  oat  of  the  Church ; 
where  the  bishop  is,  there  is  the  church,  etc.  The  roots 
of  the  extreme  church  doctrine  are  to  be  traced  thus 
early.  A  reaction,  however,  soon  took  place,  growing 
out  of  a  more  scientific  discernment  of  the  spiritual 
idea  of  the  Church.  Clement  calls  the  Church  a  com- 
munity of  men  led  by  the  divine  Logot,  an  invincible 
city  upon  earth,  which  no  force  can  subdue,  where  the 
will  of  God  is  done  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Others  combatr 
ed  the  outward  unity  of  the  Church  as  unscriptural. 
Montanism  insisted  that  the  unity  b  inward ;  it  re- 
garded the  internal  fact  of  possessing  the  Spirit  as 
the  fundamental  thing — not  the  ordinary  influence  of 
of  the  spirit  in  sanctification,  but  his  extraordinary 
power  in  giving  new  revelations,  which  were  the 
sources  of  authority  and  unity  in  the  Church.  A  fiff- 
ther  reaction  of  separatum  against  the  Catholic  idea 
took  place  in  NovatUn  and  hb  followers.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  Catholic  Church  b  essentially  holy  in 
all  its  members,  and  hence  must  exclude  from  its  com- 
munion all  unworthy  members,  and  never  readmit 
them,  otherwise  it  would  lose  its  catholicity.  They 
consequently  withdrew,  and  claimed  to  be  the  Catholic 
Church.  *■  *  The  false  idealism  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the 
subjective,  heretical,  and  schbmatical  tendencies  of 
separate  sects,  especially  of  the  Montanbts  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Novatian  (the  primitive  Puritans),  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  thb  false  external  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church"  (see  Hagenbach  and  Neander). 
"  Two  causes  contributed  (in  the  second  period  of  the 
Church  hbtory)  to  determine  about  the  Church :  1. 
The  external  triumph  of  the  Church  itself  in  its  vic- 
tor}' over  Paganbm,  and  its  rbing  power  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.  2.  The  victory  of  Augnstin- 
ism  over  the  doctrines  of  the  Pelagians,  Manichsaans, 
and  Donatists,  which  in  different  ways  threatened  to 
destroy  ecclesiastical  unity.  In  opposition  to  the  Do- 
natists, Augustine  asserted  that  the  Church  consbts 
of  the  sum  total  of  all  who  are  baptized,  and  that  the 
(ideal)  sanctity  of  the  Church  b  not  impaired  by  the 
impure  elements  extemall}'^  connected  with  it.  The 
bishops  of  Rome  impressed  upon  thb  Catholicism  the 
stamp  of  the  papal  hierarchy  by  cbiming  for  themselves 
the  primacy  of  Peter.  But,  whatever  variant  opinions 
were  held  respecting  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  true 
Church,  the  proposition  that  there  is  no  aalvation  out  of 
the  Church  was  firmly  adhered  to,  and  carried  out  in  a}\ 
its  consequences*'  (Hagenbach,  vol.  i,  p.  852).  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  at  this  period  Jovinian  taught  that 
**  the  Church  is  founded  on  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.  In 
thb  Church  there  b  nothing  impure ;  every  one  b 
taught  of  God ;  no  one  can  break  into  it  by  violence 
or  steal  into  it  by  artifice."  '*  As  Jovinbn  taught  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  faith,  so  he  did  the  Pauline  idea  of 
the  invbible  Church,  while  Augustine  obstructed  his 
similar  fundamental  idea  by  a  mixture  of  the  Catholic 
idea  of  the  Church."  **  Here  again  we  have  a  sign  of 
the  Protestant  element  in  Augustine"  (hb  comment  on 
the  '*Thon  art  Peter"),  ''that  all  religious  conscious- 
ness is  immedbtely  to  be  traced  up  to  Christ,  and  that 
with  htm  the  community  ori^nates  which  b  called  the 
Church"  (Neander,  ChritHan  Doffnuu,  vol.  ii,  p.  897, 
898). 

Until  the  14th  century  the  Roman  hierarchy  had 
comparatively  no  opposition  in  carrying  out  suprema- 
cy in  the  West  to  its  Aillest  extent;  at  thb  time  a  freer 
spirit  bef^an  to  show  itself.  Even  on  the  Catholic 
stand-point  a  differenoo  was  stirred  respecting  the  re- 
lation of  the  changeable  and  unchangeable  in  the  de- 
"velopment  of  the  Church ;  on  the  position  of  the  ]>apa- 
c}'  in  respect  of  the  Church ;  whether  the  pope  was  to 
be  regarded  as  its  representative  or  sovereign  head ; 
whether  the  general  councils  or  the  pope  stood  highest. 
The  University  of  Paris,  with  chancellor  Gerson  at  its 
head,  led  on  this  controversy.  See  Gersox.  "The 
mystical  idea  of  the  Church  and  the  notion  of  a  univer- 


sal  priesthood,  which  was  intimately  connected  with  it, 
was  propounded,  with  more  or  less  accuracy  of  defini- 
tion, by  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  as  well  as  by  the  forerun- 
nen  of  the  Reformation,  Wydifle,  Matthias  of  Janow, 
Huss,  John  of  Wesel,  Wessel,  and  Savonarola"  (Hcgen- 
bach).  These  tendencies  were  fully  developed  in  the 
Reformation  and  in  its  results.  The  Western  religious 
world  became  divided  in  the  statement  of  the  Church 
dogma,  as  it  looked  at  the  question  of  salvation.  Iho 
Protestant,  regarding  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
£uth  as  fundamental,  said  the  Church  b  approached 
through  it ;  the  Romanist,  stiU  adhering  to  the  Church 
as  the  fountain  of  spiritual  life,  afikm^  that  justifica- 
tion b  obtained  through  the  Church.  Protestants  as- 
sert that  the  Church  consbts  in  the  invisible  fellowship 
of  all  those  who  are  united  by  the  bonds  of  true  faitl^ 
which  ideal  union  is  but  imperfectiy  represented  by 
the  vbible  Church,  in  which  the  true  Gospel  b  taught 
and  the  sacraments  are  rightly  adminbtered ;  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  that  the  Church  b  a  vbible  society  of 
all  baptized  persons  who  adopt  a  certain  external 
creed,  have  the  same  sacraments,  and  acknowledge  the 
pope  as  their  common  head. 

The  recent  controverries  concerning  the  idea  and 
nature  of  the  Church  all  revolve  about  the  one  point, 
viz.,  whether  the  Church  of  which  Christ  b  the 
^*  Head"  b,  or  b  not,  a  visible  corporation  here  on 
earth,  entitled  to  the  promises,  privileges,  and  author- 
ity which  the  Scriptures  assign  to  the  spiritual  Church. 
Protestants  generally  deny ;  the  Romanbts,  the  High- 
Anglicans,  and  a  few  writen  in  other  branches  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  affirm.  The  so-called  New-Lu- 
theran divines  of  Germany  have  developed  a  theory 
of  the  Church  in  which  the  Protestant  idea  gives  way 
to  the  hkrarchical ;  in  which  the  sacraments  are  not 
merely  notes  of  the  true  Church,  but  the  real  guards 
of  its  continued  life.  The  profound  and  mysterious 
synthesb  of  the  divine  and  human  is  found  in  faith, 
according  to  the  old  Protestant  system ;  according  to 
the  new,  it  b  found  in  the  sacraments  (compare 
Schwartz,  Zur  Gesckichie  d,  neuetten  Thedogie^  bk.  iii, 
ch.  iii).  Rothe  has  developed,  with  hb  usual  vigor, 
a  theory  of  the  Church  akin  to  that  of  Arnold,  viz., 
that  the  Church  b  indispensable  to  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  humanity ;  but  that,  as  humanity  improves, 
the  necessity  for  the  Churoh  diminbhes ;  and,  finally, 
the  state  will  become  religious  (a  r^al  theocracy),  and 
the  Church  will  become  absorbed  in  the  state. 

ly.CotutihUum  of  the  CA«rcA.>~Chrbt  did  not  so 
much  create  a  Church  during  his  sojourn  on  earth  as 
impbnt  principles  which  would  be  subsequentiy  de- 
veloped into  a  Church.  W^hibt  he  was  yet  with  hb 
disciples,  they  needed  no  other  bond  to  hold  them  to- 
gether than  hb  person.  The  founder  of  the  new  man- 
ifestation of  the  kingdom  of  God  seemed  not  to  design 
to  collect  about  him  numerous  adherents,  but  to  im- 
plant deeply  into  the  minds  of  a  few  the  higher  ani- 
mating spirit  of  this  kingdom,  which  through  their 
lives  should  work  out  into  a  complete  and  effective  or- 
ganization. He  found  those  whom  he  called  for  thb 
work  Jews ;  he  assocbted  with  and  instructed  them  af- 
ter the  customs  of  Judaism.  He  dbtinctly  told  tiiem, 
however,  that  they,  in  their  persons,  faith,  life,  and 
teaching,  were  to  constitute  the  beginning  and  the 
agency  of  a  new  order  of  things.  They  were  com- 
manded to  go  forth  after  his  death  and  disciple  all 
nations,  and  to  baptize  them  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  I  ring 
all  people  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  was  designed  by  him  to 
supersede  all  others,  not  onl}*^  by  its  s|Mrit  and  es' 
sence,  but  abo  in  the  particular  method  or  form  of 
its  manifestation.  He  made  provision  for  this  result 
by  constituting  apostles,  who  should  authoritative- 
ly command  and  teach,  should  open  and  shut  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  bind  and  loo^e  on  earth,  and  so 
render  vbible  and  powerful  his  Word  among  meui 
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Before  entering  npon  their  miaslon,  thej  were  to  tarry 
in  Jerusalem  until  endued  with  power  firom  on  high 
(Luke),  which  power  they  were  assured  would  come 
not  many  days  after  the  ascension  of  their  Lord. 
That  they  already  recognised  themselves  as  chosen 
for  a  high  especial  work  is  evident  by  their  filling  up 
the  vacancy  in  their  number  caused  by  the  apostasy 
and  death  of  Judas  Iscariot  with  the  selection  of  an- 
other, Bfatthias,  to  fill  his  place  (Acts  i,  15, 26).  Thus 
complete,  they  continued  to  wait  and  pray  for  the 
space  of  seven  days.  When  the  day  of  Pentecost  had 
fully  come,  **  while  the  apostles  and  disciples,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  number,  were  assembled  in  or  near 
the  Temple  for  the  morning  devotions  of  the  festal 
day,  and  were  waiting  in  prayer  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise,  the  exalted  Saviour  poured  down  from 
his  heavenly  throne  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  them,  and  founded  his  Church  upon  earth" 
(Schatr,  Church  History y  vol.  i,  p.  69).  The  day  of  Pen- 
tecost may  be  regarded  as  the  birthday  of  tii6  Chris- 
tian Church.  Then  it  was  formed ;  thence  its  gradual 
development  proceeded.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  internal  polity  it  assumed,  as  might  be 
expected ;  but  it  must  be  conceded  by  all  that  the  apos- 
tles would  have  "sufficient  guidance"  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  to  be  organized.  This  guidance 
does  not  imply  that  its  partictd'jrjbrm  must  have  been 
given  to  them  by  Christ,  but  only  such  direction  as 
would  lead  them  to  pursue  the  wisest  methods.  Con- 
sequently they  began  by  preaching ;  and,  as  converts 
were  made,  by  baptizing  them,  and  then  taking  them 
into  a  closer  fellowship  for  the  celebration  of  the  J^rd*s 
Supper,  spiritual  instruction,  and  worship  (Acts  iii,  42, 
eto.).  As  they  were  Jews,  it  was  likely  they  would 
adopt  the  methods  of  worship,  government,  etc.,  to 
which  they  were  accustomed.  Archbishop  Svhately 
says  (Kh^dom  of  Christ  deHneated,  p.  88) :  *'  It  ap- 
pears highly  probable,  I  might  say  morally  certain, 
that  the  synagogue  was  brought — the  whole  or  chief 
part  of  it  —  to  embrace  the  Gospel.  The  apostles 
did  not,  then,  so  much  form  a  Christian  Church  (or 
congregation,  ect^esia)  as  make  an  existing  congre- 
gation Christian  by  introducing  the  CbriatUn  sacra- 
ments and  worship,  and  establishing  whatever  regula- 
tions were  necessary  for  the  newly-adopted  faith,  leav- 
ing the  machinery  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of  government 
unchanged ;  the  rulers  of  synagogues,  elders,  and  oth- 
er officers,  whether  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  or  both, 
behig  already  provided  in  the  existing  institutions." 
Vitringa  (see  his  De  Sync^oga  Vetert\  Neander,  Litton, 
and  many  others,  agree  in  tiiis  opinion,  that  the  syna- 
gogues were  the  pattern  which  the  apostles  proposed 
to  themselves,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
they  adopted  any  model. 

1.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the  determination  of  the 
polity  of  the  apostolic  Church  is  to  trace  the  practice 
of  the  aposties  as  recorded  in  their  acts  and  writings. 
This  polity  is  not  presented  as  legislative  enactments, 
but  simply  as  facts,  showing  how  the  aposties  acted  in 
given  cases.  In  the  first  account  we  find  the  Church 
oofaipoeed  of  the  aposties  and  other  disciples,  and  then 
of  the  apostles  and  '*the  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
lieved." Hence  it  appears  that  the  Church  was  at 
first  composed  entirely  of  members  standing  on  an 
equality  with  one  another,  and  that  the  apostles  alone- 
held  a  higher  rank,  and  exercised  a  directing  influ- 
ence over  the  whole,  which  arose  fh>m  the  original 
position  in  which  Christ  had  placed  them  in  relation 
to  other  believers  (Neander,  PlanHng  and  Training, 
p.  82).  The  apostles,  as  necessity  required,  created 
other  offices,  the  first  of  which  we  have  mention  is 
that  of  deacon  (ciaicovia)  (Acts  vi,  1),  followed  soon 
after  by  that  of  elder  (irpw^vrfpo^)  (Acts  xi,  80).  The 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  elder  or  presby- 
ter is  not  given,  from  which  it  is  not  clear  whether'it 
arose  before  or  after  the  diaconate.  The  first  refer- 
ence to  elders  assumes  their  existence.     The  office  of 


elder  and  that  of  bishop  are  generally  conceded  to  be 
identical.  The  apostles,  deacons,  and  elders,  with 
the  whole  body  of  believers  in  every  place,  constitu- 
ted the  membership  and  government  of  the  Church. 
See  Bishop.  The  deacons  were  overseers  of  the 
poor,  and  probably  conducted  religious  worship  and 
administered  the  sacraments  (Acts  viii,  88).  The  cler- 
ical function  of  the  deacon  is  disputed  (see  American 
Prtsb,  and  Theal,  Review^  vol.  v,  p.  134).  The  elders 
were  appointed  not  only  to  teach  and  administer  the 
sacraments,  but  also  to  govern  the  Church  or  church- 
es in  the  absence  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xx,  28,  etc.). 
The  ministry,  however,  was  not  confined  to  these  or- 
ders ;  it  was  rather  a  gift  which  any  one  possessing 
could  exercise  under  due  regulations.  By  reference 
to  1  Cor.  xii,  4-12,  also  28,  it  will  be  seen  that  "  apos- 
tles," "prophets,"  "helps,"  and  "governments,"  all 
pertain  to  the  ministry;  also  in  the  corresponding 
passage,  Epbes.  iv,  11, 12,  the  ministerial  office  is  as- 
cribed to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  **He 
gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some, 
evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers  ,*  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  edifjnng  of  the  body  of  Christ."  *'  These  pas- 
sages establish  nothing  respecting  the  ministerial  offices 
of  the  apostolic  age ;  what  they  do  teach  us  is  that  the 
spiritual  endowments  necessary  for  the  office  of  an 
apostle,  a  pastor,  a  teacher,  or  a  governor  of  the 
Church,  whether  these  functions  were  united  in  the 
same  person  or  not,  fiow  directiy  ftx>m  Christ,  and  are 
a  part  of  the  standing  spiritual  constitution  of  the 
Church"  (Litton,  p.  874).  The  manifold  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  were  termed  generically  charismata  (xapifffia- 
Ta)f  and  were  either  a  natural  endowment,  sanctified 
and  applied  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  edifying  of  the  Church,  or  a  supernatural  gift  of  a 
miraculous  character,  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  di- 
vine agent  was  more  conspicuous  than  the  human. 
Another  division  is  into  those  which  displayed  them- 
selves in  word,  and  those  which  had  a  more  particular 
reference  to  action  (Litton ;  Neander,  Planting  and 
Training;  Olshausen,  Hooker,  etc.).  These  gifts,  it 
appears,  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  class, 
but  were  bestowed  as  the  Spirit  saw  fit  to  distribute 
them.  See  Gifts,  Spirituai..  The />nM%  function 
pertained  to  the  ministerial  office  only  in  the  sense 
that  all  believers  were  priests,  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices  to  God  by  Christ  (1  Peter  ii,  4,  6,  etc.) ; 
and  in  no  sense  was  there  a  sanctity  attaching  to  the 
minister  which  did  not  attach  to  the  ordinary  believer, 
except,  perhaps,  to  the  aposties,  whose  office  was  not 
to  be  permanent  in  the  Church.  No  human  media- 
tion is  represented  in  the  New  Test,  as  necessary  to 
the  soul  seeking  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  except  such  as  may  astist  knowledge  and 
faith,  but  never  as  indispensable.  Christ  and  his  sal- 
vation are  equally  accessible  to  minister  and  people, 
and  on  the  same  terms. 

The  disdpSne  of  the  apostolic  Church  comprehended 
four  particulars  in  its  exercise :  1.  Nothing  scandalous 
or  offensive  unto  any,  especially  unto  the  Church  of 
God,  could  be  allowed  (1  Cor.  x,  82);  2.  All  things 
were  to  be  done  with  seemliness  and  in  order  (1  Cor. 
xiv,40);  8.  All  unto  edification  (1  Cor.  xiv,  26);  4. 
All  unto  the  glory  of  God  (1  Cor.  x,  81).  The  sphere 
of  its  government  was  strictly  spiritual.  The  apos- 
tles honored  the  civil  authority  as  a  divine  Institution, 
and  enjoined  obedience  in  the  days  of  Claudius  and 
Nero,  as  did  our  Saviour  in  all  temporal  matters  ren- 
der obedience  to  Herod,  and  command  that "  the  things 
which  belong  to  CsBsar  should  be  rendered  to  Ciesar." 
But  in  the  spiritual  calling  the  rule  was  "to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,"  and  for  this  principle  they  were 
ready  to  die. 

Since  the  apostolic  times  the  Constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church  has  undergone  various  modifica- 
tions.    The  first  of  these  changes  is  the  distinction  be- 
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tween  hithcp  and  elder.  It  is  maintained  by  extreme 
advocates  of  Episcopacy  that  St.  Paul,  in  emponrering 
Timothy  at  Corinth,  and  Titas  in  Crete,  in  the  capacity 
of  presbyters,  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  and  to  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  over  officers  of  that  class,  as  well  as 
those  who  held  the  office  of  deacon,  appointed  them 
thus  to  be  permanent,  and  so  created  the  office  known 
in  after  times  as  the  local  bishop.  The  moderate  Epis- 
copalians and  the  Presbyterians  hold  that  the  mission 
of  Titus  and  Timothy  was  peculiar,  contemplating  a 
special  work,  and  that  the  mission  ceased  with  its  ac- 
complishment. On  the  whole,  on  this  case,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  St.  James  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  angels 
of  the  apocalyptic  churches,  Litton  says,  *'  Respecting 
the  origin  of  the  episcopal  order.  Scripture  leaves  us 
very  much  in  the  dark.  No  order  of  ministers  other 
than  these  three — apostles,  presbyters,  and  deacons — 
are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  forming  part 
of  the  then  existing  polity  of  the  Church ;  for  every 
attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  between  the  presby- 
ter and  the  bishop  of  Scripture  will  prove  ft'uiUess,  so 
abundant  is  the  evidence  which  proves  they  were  but 
different  appellations  of  one  and  the  same  office  (p. 
412)."  As  to  the  rise  of  episcopacy,  it  is  said  **  to 
these  successors  of  the  apostolic  delegates"  (such  as 
Timothy)  **  came  to  be  appropriated  the  title  of  bish- 
op, which  was  originally  applied  to  presbyters.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  second  century  and  thence- 
forward, bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  are  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Church  wherever  the  Church  existed.  Ig- 
natius*8  epistles  (in  their  unadulterated  form),  and  the 
other  records  which  are  preserved  to  us,  are  on  this 
point  decisive. .  . .  They  (the  bishops)  retained  in  their 
own  hands  authority  over  presbyters  and  the  func- 
tions of  ordination,  but  with  respect  to  each  other  they 
were  equals"  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  art.  Chubch). 
Dr.  Hitchcock  (^Am,  Pre^jft.  and  Tkeol,  Rev.  vol.  v, 
no.  17)  affirms,  **Thus  throughout  do  we  find  in  Cle- 
ment the  original  New  Testament  polity  (identity  of 
presbyters  and  bishops)  as  3'et  unchanged"  (p.  187). 
"  In  short,  the  Ignatian  Episcopacy,  instead  of  having 
the  appearance  of  a  settled  polity,  handed  down  from 
the  apostles,  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  new  and 
growing  institution,  unlike  what  went  before,  as  well 
as  what  was  coming  after  W*  {ibid.  p.  146).  **The 
wavering  terminology  of  IrensBus  is  indicative  not  of 
apostolic  tradition,  but  of  later  genesis  and  growth, 
and  that  growth  not  yet  completed"  (ibid.  147).  **  No 
hesitation  in  Tertullian  in  accepting  the  Episcopal  reg- 
imen. Evidently  this  had  become  the  settled  polity. 
The  maturity  of  the  system  is  indicated  by  entire 
steadiness  in  the  use  of  terms"  {ibid.  148).  **  In  Cyp- 
rian of  Carthage,  between  248-258,  we  find  the  sys- 
tem fully  matured.  Now  these  are  tokens  ot  growth, 
and  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  apostolic  tradi- 
tion" (ibid.  158).  There  is  but  little  doubt  the  bishops 
at  first  succeeded  to  office  by  seniority,  and  afterwards, 
as  the  difficulties  of  the  office  increased,  A.D.  200,  they 
became  elective  (Hilary).  As  the  Church  multiplied 
and  expanded,  the  older  churches  and  the  most  nu- 
merous became  relatively  more  important  and  influ- 
ential, and  their  bishops  more  powerful  i  hence  we  find 
the  episcopacy  undergoing  marked  changes :  1.  The 
bishoprics  at  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Ephesus,  and  Corinth  are  termed  by  pre-eminence  iedet 
apoelolicee^  without,  however,  the  concession  of  superior 
authority ;  2.  Consequent  upon  provincial  synods  the 
metropolitan  dignity  arose ;  also,  8.  The  patriarchal ; 
and  4,  finally,  the  papacy.  Cyprian  allowed  that ' '  pre- 
cedency should  be  given  to  Peter,  *tbat  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  be  shown  to  be  one.' "  ^*Tbe  same  pro- 
pension  to  monarchical  unity,  which  created  out  of  the 
episcopate  a  centre,  first  for  each  congregation,  then 
for  each  diocese,  pressed  on  towards  a  visible  centre 
for  the  whole  Church.  Primacy  and  episcopacy  grew 
together"  (Schaff,  Hiitory  of  the  Christian  Churdt,  vol. 
i,  p.  427).     The  high  antiquity  of  the  Roman  Church ; 


the  missionary  labors  at  Rome  of  Peter  and  Fftal,'the 
two  leading  apostles ;  the  political  pre-eminence  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  world ;  the  executive  wisdom  and  or- 
thodox instinct  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  other  sec- 
ondary causes,  fkvoted  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman 
see  (ibid.).  The  early  fiithers,  as  Ignatius,  Irenaus, 
Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  Cyprian,  etc.,  concede  prece- 
dence to  the  Church  at  Rome,  but  only  in  honor,  not  in 
jurisdiction.  After  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  and 
the  removal  of  the  Roman  capital  to  Byzantium  (after- 
wards called  Constantinople),  the  see  of  the  new  cap- 
ital boldly  disputed  the  supremacy  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  Arom  which  time,  as  new  agitations  arose  in  the 
Church,  and  the  empire  gradually  fell  to  decay,  the 
two  great  divisions  into  the  Eastern  or  Greek,  and 
Western  or  Roman  Catholic  took  place,  and  became 
the  settled  forms  and  sonrces  of  ecclesiastical  domin- 
ion. 

Additional  and  inferior  orders  of  the  ministry  rapid- 
ly multiplied  in  the  Church.  These  were,  archdea- 
cons, deaconesses,  subdeacons,  acolyter,  exorcists,  lec- 
tors or  readers,  ostiarii  or  door-keepers,  psalmists  or 
singers,  copiatss  or  fossarii,  catechists,  defensores  or 
syndics,  ceconomi  or  stewards,  besides  others  (Bing- 
ham's AnHqitities  ofChriet,  Ch.  vol.  i,  p.  126).  There 
were  four  several  ways  of  designating  persons  to  the 
ministry  in  the  apostolic  and  primitive  Church:  1. 
By  pasting  lot;  2.  By  choice  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Gentiles ;  8.  By  particular  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
4.  By  common  suffrage  and  election.  Ordination  was 
first  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles  or 
elders,  and  afterwards  of  a  bishop  or  bishops  (see  ibid,). 

As  to  the  powers  of  the  clergy  in  the  government 
of  the  Church,  two  principal,  distinct,  and  opposite  the- 
ories obtain.  The  Roman  Catholic  is,  that  ^*the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  is  a  hierarchy,  or  the  relation 
of  the  clerical  body  to  the  Christian  people  is  that  of  a 
secular  magistracy  to  its  subjects,  and  Christian  min- 
isters are  mediators  between  God  and  man — that  is,  are 
priests  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word"  (Litton,  p.  895). 
"  The  hierarchism  of  Rome  is  the  natural  and  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  doctrine  that  the  clergy  are  car 
k^oxriVf  the  Church"  (ibid.  897).  Bellarmine  sums  up 
the  Romish  doctrine  thus :  **  It  has  always  been  be- 
lieved in  the  Catholic  Church  that  the  bishops  in  their 
diocese,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  whole  Church, 
are  real  ecclesiastical  princes  f  competent  by  their  own 
authorit}%  and  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  the 
advice  of  presbyters,  to  enact  laws  binding  upon  the 
conscience,  to  judge  in  causes  ecclesiastical  like  other 
judges,  and,  if  need  be,  to  inflict  punishment"  (Bel- 
larm.  De  Rom,  Pont.  b.  iv,  c.  15).  The  Protestant  the- 
ory is  that  all  believers  are  a  spiritual  priesthood,  and, 
as  such,  constitute  the  Church,  and  that  the  whole 
Church,  thus  composed  of  believers  differing  in  gifts 
according  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  fountain 
of  authority  in  the  administration  of  government. 
**  In  short,  no  principle  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  more 
clearly  deducible  from  Scripture  than  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  church  resides  not  in  the  people  apart  from 
their  pastors.  This,  however,  being  admitted,  the  con- 
verse also  remains  true,  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  church 
is  not  in  the  pastors  exclusively  of  the  people"  (Litton, 
p.  899).  Dr.  Schaff  says,  in  reference  to  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Jerusalem,  "  though  not  a  binding  precedent,  (it) 
is  a  significant  example,  giving  the  apostolic  sanction 
to  the  synodical  form  of  church  government,  in  which 
all  classes  of  the  Christian  community  are  represented 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs  and  in  settling  con- 
troversies respecting  faith  and  practice"  (Ch.  Ilitt.  vol. 
i,  p.  186).  By  many  Protestants  this  view  of  the  coun- 
cil is  questioned,  and  the  right  of  laymen  to  an  equal 
participation  in  church  government,  from  this  and  oth- 
er apostolic  examples,  denied ;  so  that,  to  this  day,  the 
relative  powers  of  ministry  and  laity,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  ecclesiastical  government,  remain  undefined 
among  some  of  the  great  Protestant  churches. 
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Memhtniiip  of  the  (TAvrcA.—**  Church  members  are 
those  who  compose  or  belong  to  the  visible  church. 
As  to  the  real  church,  the  true  members  of  it  are  such 
as  come  out  from  the  world,  2  Cor.  vi,  17 ;  who  are  bom 
a:9iD,  1  Peter  i,  28;  or  made  new  creatures,  2  Cor.  v, 
17 ;  whose  faith  works  by  love  to  God  and  all  mankind, 
Gal.  V,  6 ;  James  ii,  14,  26 ;  who  walk  in  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord  blameless.  Kone  but  such  are 
members  of  the  true  church ;  nor  should  any  be  admit- 
ted into  any  particular  church  without  evidence  of 
their  earnestly  seeking  this  state  of  salvation. 

FeUowMp. — *'  Church  fellowship  is^  the  communion 
that  the  members  enjoy  one  with  another.  The  ends 
of  church  fellowship  are,  the  maintenance  and  exhibi- 
tion of  a  system  of  sound  doctrine;  the  support  of  the 
ordinances  of  evangelical  worship  in  their  purity  and 
simplicity ;  the  impartial  exercise  of  church  govern- 
ment and  discipline ;  the  promotion  of  holiness  in  all 
manner  of  conversation.  The  more  particular  duties 
are,  earnest  study  to  keep  peace  and  unity ;  bearing  of 
one  another*s  burdens.  Gal.  vi,  1,  2;  earnest  endeav- 
ors to  prevent  each  other's  stumbling,  1  Cor.  x,  28-88 ; 
Heb.  X,  24-27;  Rom.  xtv,  18;  steadfast  continuance  in 
the  faiUi  and  worship  of  the  Gospel,  Acts  ii,  42;  pray- 
ing for  and  sympathizing  with  each  other,  1  Sam.  xii, 
28 ;  £ph.  vi,  18.  The  advantages  are,  peculiar  incite- 
ment to  holiness ;  the  right  to  some  promises  appli- 
cable to  none  but  those  who  attend  the  ordinances  of 
God,  and  hold  communion  with  the  saints.  Psalm  xcli, 
13 ;  cxxxii,  13,  16 ;  xxxvi,  8 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  12 ;  the  be- 
ing placed  under  the  watchAil  eye  of  pastors,  Heb.  xiii, 
7 ;  that  they  may  restore  each  other  if  they  fall,  Gal. 
▼i,  1 ;  and  the  more  effectually  promote  the  cause  of 
true  religion"  (Watson,  s.  v.). 
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1851, 8vo ;  Philadelphia,  revised  ed.  1868, 8vo) ;  Stone, 
The  Church  Universal  (Protestent :  N.  Y.  1846 ;  new 
ed.  1867) ;  Watson,  Theological  Inttiiutes,  pt.  iv,  ch.  i ; 
Scbaff,  Apostolical  Churchy  ch.  ii ;  Rotbe,  Die  Anft/nge  d, 
christlichen  Kirche  (vol.  i,  1887).  In  the  Romanist  view, 
Perrone,  Prcslectumes  Theologiccs^  i,  181  sq. ;  Mdhler, 
Symbolism,  p.  380  (N.  Y.  1844,  8vo).  Against  the  Ro- 
manist view,  Cramp,  Text-book  of  Popery^  p.  42 ;  Elliott, 
Delineations  of  EomTmsm,  bk.  iii,  ch.  i ;  Jackson  and 
Sanderson,  On  the  Church,  edited  by  Goode  (Philadel- 
phia, 1844, 18mo) ;  Whately,  Kingdom  of  Christ  (N.  Y. 
1843, 12mo).  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the 
creeds  of  the  churches,  Guericke,  AUgemeine  christ- 
liche  SymboWc  (3d  ed.  Lpzg.  1861,  §  71 ;  partly  transla- 
ted from  1st  ed.  in  Eoangelical  JReview,  1858,  art.  ii) ; 
Ebrard,  ChristSche  Dogmatik,  ii,  §  459-490 ;  Winer, 
Compar,  Darstellung,  xix.  See  also  Coleman,  Ancient 
Christiamty,  ch.  vi ;  N,  Brit.  Review,  Feb.  1853,  art  y ; 
Lond,  Quart,  Rev.  (Methodist),  June,  1854;  April,  1855; 
Cunningham,  Historical  Theology,  vol.  i,  ch.  i.  For  the 
Congregational  view,  Ripley,  Ckurch  Polity  (Boston, 
1867, 18mo) ;  B.  Cooper,  Free  Church  of  Ancient  Chris- 
tendom (Lond.  n.  d.,  18mo) ;  Dexter,  On  Congregation- 
cUism,  ch.  ii  (Boston,  1865,  8vo). 

CHURCH,  ABYSSINIAN.     See  Abyssinian. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE.  1.  Pagan  Nations.— In 
the  Pagan  states  the  religious  life  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  part  of  the  political,  and  religion  an  affair  of 
the  state.  In  general,  the  priestly  dignity  was  vested 
in  the  chief  of  the  state  government.  In  Athens  and 
other  Greek  republics  the  popular  assemblies  had  the 
final  decision  on  religious  affiiirs.  In  Rome  the  priest- 
ly dignity  was  originally  united  with  the  person  of  the 
kings;  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  the 
Senate  had  supreme  control  of  religious  affairs ;  on  the 


establishment  of  the  empire,  the  emperor  became  Pom 
Hfex  Maximus. 

2.  Among  the  Jews. — Among  the  Jews,  the  whole 
government  of  the  state  was  based  upon  tJie  idea  that 
Jehovah  was  the  ruler  of  the  people.  All  the  national 
institutions  were  destined  to  promote  the  worship  of 
the  King  of  Israel,  and  to  make  the  people  obedient 
to  his  precepts  as  they  were  laid  down  in  the  Old  Tes> 
tament.  God,  the  king  of  Israel,  ruled  the  people 
through  the  organs  which  he  appointed — through  Mo- 
ses, Aaron  and  his  descendants,  Joshua  and  the  judges, 
and  the  prophets.  The  demand  of  the  Jews  for  a  king 
was  therefore  censured  by  Samuel  as  a  weakening  of 
the  perfect  theocracy ;  but  even  the  king  always  re- 
mained in  the  Jewish  law  the  earthly  representative 
of  Jehovah,  and  he  had  no  right  to  give  new  laws,  but 
simply  to  execute  and  enforce  the  laws  given  directly 
by  Jehovah.     See  Theocract. 

8.  Teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. — The  teaching 
of  Christ  on  the  relation  of  the  Church  founded  by  him 
to  the  state  was  very  plain.  He  distinctly  recognised 
the  absolute  law-giving  power  of  the  state  govern- 
ments in  all  secular  affiiirs,  and  enjoined  upon  his  fol- 
lowers to  obey  the  state  laws  in  ever^'thing  that  was 
not  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  their  religion.  His  re- 
ply to  the  Pharisees,  ^*  Render  unto  C»sar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar^a,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God*s**  (Matt,  xxii,  21),  distinctly  pronounces  the 
separation  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  He  de- 
clares the  powers  of  the  civil  rulers  to  be  of  divine 
authority  by  saying  to  Pilate,  **Thou  couldest  have 
no  power  at  all  against  me  except  it  were  given  thee 
from  above."  The  apostles  enjoin  upon  Christians 
obedience  to  the  existing  state  governments:  thus 
Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xiii,  1,  2),  **  Lot 
every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.  For  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be  are  or- 
dained of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that 
resist  shall  receive  unto  themselves  damnation."  Sim- 
ilar precepts  are  given  in  1  Tim.  ii,  1, 2 ;  2  Titus  iii,  1 ; 
1  Pet.  ii,  13.  Only  in  case  of  demands  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Christian  religion,  obedience  was  to  be  re- 
vised. Thus  Peter  and  the  other  apostles,  when  com- 
manded not  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  answered, 
"  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men"  (Acts  v,  29). 

4.  Christianity  in  the  Time  of  Constantine. — In  com- 
pliance with  these  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
the  first  Christians  conformed  themselves  to  all  secular 
laws ;  and  only  when  things  were  demanded  of  them 
contrary'  to  Christian  law,  such  as  the  open  renuncia- 
tion of  their  faith,  they  refused  obedience,  but  submit- 
ted to  the  penalties  imposed  upon  them.  The  perse- 
cutions which  the  Christians  had  to  suffer  during  the 
fint  three  centuries  arose  not  from  any  active  opposi- 
tion on  their  part  to  the  Roman  laws,  but  chiefiy  from 
the  application  of  the  ancient  laws,  which  forbade  any 
Roman  citizen  to  worship  divinities  not  recognised  by 
the  state,  and  an}'  conquered  nation  to  propagate  its 
religion  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Hence  the  more 
the  outward  distinction  of  the  Christians  from  the  Jews 
became  apparent,  the  more  they  exposed  themselves 
to  the  application  of  the  Roman  law.  Most  of  the 
persecutions  were,  however,  of  short  duration,  and 
some  of  the  emperors  even  showed  themselves  favora- 
ble to  the  Christians.  As  civil  and  military  offices 
frequently  brought  the  occupants  into  situations  in 
which  they  had  to  pay  some  homage,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, to  the  pagan  state  religion,  the  Christians  natu- 
rally regarded  it  as  dangerous  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  offices.  The  fact,  however,  that  Christian  sen- 
ators and  Christian  soldiers  are  mentioned  in  the  early 
histor}'  of  the  Church,  shows  that  the  holding  of  such 
offices  was,  in  itself,  not  deemed  incompatible  with  the 
religions  duties  of  a  Christian. 

5.  From  Constantine  to  Charlemagne. — A  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  relation  t)etween  Church  and  State 
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begins  with  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great.  In 
the  years  812  and  813  full  freedom  was  goaranteed  to 
the  Christian  Church  throughout  the  empire.  Soon 
imperial  edicts  granted  many  privileges  to  the  clergy. 
They  received  the  same  immunities  which  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  pagan  priests,  and  soon  were  preferred  to 
the  latter;  the  particular  churches  obtained  the  right 
of  receiving  legacies ;  the  bistiops  received  some  kind 
of  independent  jurisdiction.  The  emperor,  in  confer- 
ring these  rights,  acted  from  the  old  Roman  stand- 
point of  chief  of  the  state  in  matters  religious  as  well 
as  secular.  Thus  the  first  exhibition  of  a  Christian 
state  churchism  was  a  direct  emanation  from  pagan 
views  transferred  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  em- 
peror retained  the  insignia  and  the  name  of  PonHfex 
Maamua.  Gratian  was  the  first  who  laid  aside  the 
mmgnia,  but  the  name  was  retained  much  longer.  On 
the  coins  Constantine  placed  the  cross,  as  a  symbol  of 
Christianity,  by  the  side  of  the  sun-god,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  religion.  The  emperors  thus  from 
the  start  began  to  view  themselves  more  as  {Atrons 
than  as  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Church  were,  on  the  whole,  well  pleased 
with  the  privileges  which  were  conferred  upon  them, 
and  thought  little  of  disputing  the  influence  which  the 
emperor  gradually  claimed  to  exercise  upon  Church 
affidrs.  In  the  East,  this  subjection  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  to  the  state  governments  went  much 
further  than  in  the  West,  and  has  remained  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Eastern  churches  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  emperors  convoked  the  synods,  and  claimed  the 
right  of  sanctioning  their  resolutions.  Even  doctrinal 
formulas  were  sometimes  drawn  up  by  the  emperors, 
and  only  promulgated  by  the  bishops.  The  banish- 
ment of  bishops  for  not  concurring  in  the  resolutions 
passed  by  Rvnods  convoked  by  the  emperors,  and  fre- 
quently acting  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  emper- 
ors, began  even  during  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

In  the  western  countries  of  the  empire,  the  promi- 
nent position  which  wns  early  awarded  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  subsequently  the  local  separation  fh)m  the 
seat  of  the  empire,  weakened  the  power  of  the  emperor 
in  Church  affaire.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  bish- 
ops and  priests  (Ambrose,  Jerome,  etc.)  repelled  in  en- 
ergetic language  the  right  claimed  by  the  emperors 
to  decide  Church  questions.  Several  of  the  Eastern 
emperors  thought  it,  moreover,  in  their  interest  to 
gain  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  bishops  by  making 
to  them  large  concessions,  and  thus  encouraged  the 
aspirations  of  the  latter  to  a  supreme  power  in  the 
Church.  The  Roman  bishop  Gelasius,  in  494,  claimed 
a  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  secular  pow- 
er, and  a  synod  convoked  by  the  Roman  bishop  Sym- 
machus,  in  502,  condemned  the  encroachment  of  king 
Odoacer  upon  the  rights  of  the  Church.  When  the 
German  tribes,  and  in  particular  the  Franks,  became 
Christians,  their  kings  gave  to  the  clergy  great  privi- 
leges, and  a  great  influence  upon  the  administration 
cft  national  afiain,  but  in  return  claimed  the  supreme 
power  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  a  flairs.  Meet- 
ings of  the  clerg}'  could  not  take  place  without  royal 
permission,  and  all  their  resolutions  needed,  before 
being  promul^ted,  the  sanction  of  the  kings.  Even 
the  appointment  of  the  bishops  soon  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  royal  prerogative.  Charlemagne,  who  was 
crowned  by  Pope  Leo  III  as  Roman  emperor,  con- 
ceived the  l)old  idea  of  a  universal  Christian  monarchy. 
In  his  opinion,  it  was  the  chief  duty  of  the  emperor  to 
defend  the  Church  of  Christ  everywhere  against  pa- 
gans and  infidels,  and  to  extend  her  territory.  The 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  aid  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  by  spiritual  means.  The  pope,  in  his 
eyes,  was  the  first  clergyman  of  the  empire,  whose 
election,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bishops,  had  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  emperor.  He  was  anxiously  intent  upon 
avoiding  all  conflicts  between  Church  and  State,  but 
reorganized  the  whole  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 


empire,  and  even  issued  decisions  on  doctrinal  ques- 
tions, as,  for  instance,  the  heresy  of  the  Adoptianists. 

6.  From  Charlemagne  to  the  BeformaJdon. — The 
weak  successors  of  Charlemagne  were  not  able  to  car- 
ry through  the  ideas  of  the  great  emperor ;  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  Church,  and  in  particular  of 
the  popes,  to  elevate  their  dignity  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  the  emperors,  met  with  bnt  littie  resistance. 
The  synods  of  tiiis  time  generally  propounded  the  doc- 
trine that  the  pope  held  the  highest  position  in  the 
government  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  emperor 
the  highest  position  in  the  secular  government  of  the 
Christian  world ;  but  that  the  Church  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  state,  and  the  dignity  of  the  pope 
higher  than  that  of  the  emperor.  This  doctrine  was 
in  particular  propagated  by  the  paeudo-Isidorian  de- 
cretals, which  about  this  time  obtained  a  leading  influ- 
ence upon  Church  lepslation.  The  independence  of 
the  imperial  power  found,  however,  some  very  ener- 
getic champions  even  among  the  bishops ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, H  incmar  of  Rheims  (f  881).  During  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  the  authority  of  the  papal  see 
greatiy  suffered  from  the  immoral  character  of  some 
of  its  occupants,  and  it  was  therefore  easy  for  the  great 
German  emperors  of  this  time  to  increase  the  imperial 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  papal.  The  emperors  still 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
and  excommunication  was  frequently  followed  by  the 
ban ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  emperors  recovered 
their  former  influence  upon  the  election  of  the  popes. 
This  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the  11th  centurv,  when 
the  papal  see,  under  the  influence  of  the  monk  Hilde- 
brand,  began  to  exhibit  greater  strength,  and  put  forth 
more  exorbitant  claims  than  ever  before.  In  1C59 
Nicholas  II  annulled  the  direct  power  of  the  emper- 
ors in  the  election  of  popes,  which  was  transferred 
to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  while  to  the  emperor  only 
the  confirmation  of  the  pope  elect  was  left.  When 
Hildebrand  himself,  in  1078,  under  the  name  of  Greg- 
ory yil,  ascended  the  papal  throne,  he  boldly  and  vig- 
orously proclaimed  a  new  theory  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Church  and  State.  He  claimed  for  the  Church 
alone  a  divine  origin,  ascribing  to  all  secular  institu- 
tions, and  in  particular  to  the  state  itself,  a  human  or- 
igin. The  Church,  therefore,  was  to  ht  the  highest 
power  in  society,  and  the  state,  for  its  legal  existence, 
required  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  In  the  Church 
he  enforced  the  law  of  celilMicy,  in  order  to  separate 
the  clergy  entirely  from  the  laity,  and  the  absolute 
subordination  of  priests  to  bishops,  and  of  both  to  the 
pope,  in  order  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  and  to  make  him  the  real  head  of  the  uni- 
versal Christian  monarchy.  Gregory  and  his  succesf- 
ors  had  an  unceasing  conflict  with  the  German  emper- 
ors with  regard  to  this  theor}%  and  in  particular  as  to 
the  appointment  of  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  by  the  secular  power.  Many  bishops  and 
priests  took  sides  with  the  emperors,  who  repeatedly 
cause<l  the  election  of  anti-popes.  Nevertheless,  the 
theory  which  maintained  the  superiority  of  the  Church 
to  the  state  continuall}'-  gained  ground.  The  views 
of  Gregory  VII  were  further  developed  by  Alexander 
III  and  Innocent  III.  The  latter  maintained  that 
tbe  State  and  the  world  had  not  the  nature  of  a  di- 
vine institute,  but  were  the  products  of  human  power 
and  will.  The  Church,  which  is  of  divine  origin, 
is  therefore  higher  than  the  state.  The  state,  in  itself, 
is  only  a  body  which  is  dead  until  a  soul  is  infused  into 
it.  This  soul  is  the  Church.  The  state  is  like  the 
moon,  an  opaque  body,  which  needs  to  be  illumined 
by  the  Church.  Christ  gave  to  Peter  the  government 
over  all  the  world,  and  the  pope  is  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  Peter.  To  him,  therefore,  belongs  the  final 
decision  in  all  afiTairs,  and  in  particular  the  decision  as 
to  who  is  \p  govern  the  states.  All  the  decrees  of 
secular  rulers  require  the  sanction  of  the  popes.  Bnt 
neither  Innocent  nor  any  of  the  following  popes  feuo 
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ceeded  in  carrying  out  these  theories  folly  in  practice. 
The  emperors  and  lungs,  aided  in  general  by  the  laity 
and  a  large  number  of  the  clergy,  opposed  the  papal 
claims,  in  spite  of  all  the  ezcommnnications  which 
were  hurled  against  them.  Even  men  like  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  expressed  their  dissent  from  these  nltra- 
papal  theories.  The  last  pope  who  endeavored  to  en- 
force these  claims  was  Boniface  YIII,  who,  in  his  no- 
torious bnll,  Unam  Sanctam,  maintained  it  to  be  neces- 
sary for  salvation  to  believe  that  the  Roman  popes  had 
power  over  everything  on  earth.  Boniface  had  to  pay 
for  this  extraordinary  assumption  of  power  with  im- 
prisonment and  ill-treatment  which  caused  his  death. 
The  transfer  of  the  papal  see  to  Avignon,  and  sabse- 
qoently  the  Great  Schism,  were  fatal  blows  to  the 
practical  execution  of  the  mediaval  theory  of  Church 
a]id  State,  although  the  theory  itself  was  never  for- 
mally renounced,  and  the  notorious  bull,  Unam  Sano- 
torn,  of  Boniface  YIII,  which,  as  far. as  France  was 
concerned,  had  been  revoked  by  one  of  the  Avignon 
popes  (Clement  V),  was  formally  restored  by  Leo  X 
in  1516.  But  the  popes  had  not  sufficient  power  to 
prevent  the  emperors  and  kings  from  passing  laws  by 
which  the  rights  of  the  state  governments  were  en- 
larged, and  many  salutary  reforms  introduced  into  the 
churches. 

7.  From  the  ReformaHon  to  the  pretent  7%n«.— The 
great  reformers  of  the  16th  century — Luther,  Calvin, 
Zwinglius,  Melancthon,  and  others — ^were  all  agreed 
in  condemning  the  confusion  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
of  spiritual  and  secular  power.  They  all  insisted  on 
keeping  the  two  powers  apart,  and  especially  in  their 
earlier  writings  favored  the  self-government  of  the 
Church.  But  these  views  were  not  consistently  car- 
ried through.  As  all  the  bishops  opposed  the  reform 
of  the  Church,  the  princes  and  the  municipal  govern- 
ments were  invited  by  the  reformers  to  see  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Church  reform,  and  to  the  recanstmction 
of  the  Reformed  churches.  No  provision  being  made 
for  a  common  bond  of  union  between  the  Reformed 
churches  in  different  countries,  the  power  of  the  state 
government  in  each  particular  country  over  the  Church 
grew  almost  without  opposition.  To  this  must  be  add- 
ed that  most  of  the  reformers  adhered  to  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  state  whose  authorities  were  invested  with 
the  right  to  punish  those  who  denied  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  See  Sebvbtus.  Thus 
State-Churchism  was  established  in  all  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  countries,  and  developed  the  more  rap- 
idly', as  the  churches  had  never  so  powerful  a  repre- 
sentative as  the  Church  of  Rome  had  had  during  the 
]^Iiddle  Ages.  The  constant  efforts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  states  to  root  out  Protestantism  by  force  nat- 
nrally  led  to  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
testant princes,  and  thus  the  dangerous  principle  came 
gradually  to  be  developed,  Cujut  regio  fjtu  reUgio  (the 
religion  of  a  country  must  conform  to  that  of  the 
prince).  The  application  of  this  principle  led,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  many  and  bloody  wars,  but,  on  the  other, 
it  induced  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  to  claim,  like 
the  Protestant  princes,  a  greater  influence  over  relig- 
ious affairs  than  the  popes  had  ever  conceded  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  success  of  the  Refbrmation 
had  shown  the  weakness  of  the  popes,  and  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  radical  clianges  in  the  relation  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  states  was  more  nominal  than 
efficient.  The  last  coronation  of  an  emperor  of  the 
West  by  the  pope  was  that  of  Charles  Y  in  1530.  The 
popes  protested  in  1648  against  the  peace  of  Westpha* 
lia,  in  1701  against  the  creation  of  a  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia, and  in  1815  against  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  but  all 
these  and  similar  acts  had  no  influence  whatever. 

The  growth  of  rationalism  and  infidelity  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  accustomed  princes  and  statesmen 
to  regard  the  churches  as  part  of  the  state  organism, 
and  just  as  absolutely  subject  to  the  government  of 
every  territory  as  the  civil  administration.    This  is  the 


ara  of  the  territorial  system,  the  period  of  the  great- 
est debasement  of  the  Christian  churches.  Nearly  all 
the  Church  assemblies,  viz.  the  convocations  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  national  synods  and  general  assemblies  of 
the  Protestant  churches  in  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries ;  the  national,  provincial,  and  diocesan  syn- 
ods of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  forbidden,  or  fell  into 
general  disuse.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  during  this 
period,  the  claims  of  the  pope  were  not  only  denied  by 
the  state  governments,  but  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries  to  re- 
duce the  papal  prerogatives  in  matters  purely  ecclesi- 
astical, and  to  increase  that  of  the  bishops  and  of  the 
national  churches.  These  efforts,  however,  were  less 
successful  than  those  of  the  state  governments. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1789  shook  the  structure 
of  society  of  Europe,  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical, 
to  its  very  foundations.  The  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion did  not  prevail,  but  the  governments  of  Europe 
saw  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  administration 
of  the  states.  Several  important  changes  date  from 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  The  long  alliances 
of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  governments  in  tho 
war  against  France,  and  the  territorial  changes  intro- 
duced by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  led  to  an  interchange 
of  toleration,  as  far  as  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  were  concerned .  Some  states 
recognised  all  three  as  state  churches,  entitled  to  sup- 
port by  the  state  governments;  and  in  most  of  the 
others  there  was  at  least  a  gradual  approach  to  giving 
to  the  members  of  the  three  churches  equality  of  politi- 
cal rights.  The  relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries,  to 
the  pope  was  regulated  by  concordats  and  conventions 
[see  Concordats],  which  stipulated  what  rights  the 
state  governments  should  allow  the  pope  to  exercise 
upon  the  Church  of  a  particular  country,  and  what  in- 
fluence the  state  governments  (even  the  Protestant) 
should  have  upon  the  election  of  bishops,  the  appoint- 
ment of  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the  direction 
of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  management  of  Church 
property,  and  other  denominational  affairs.  In  the 
Protestant  churches,  a  consciousness  awoke  of  the  un- 
worthy servitude  into  which  the  Church  had  been  fbrced 
in  the  17th  and  38th  centuries,  and  the  demand  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  for  the  restoration  of  at  least  a 
part  of  the  self-government  of  the  churches,  by  means 
of  convocations,  synods,  assemblies,  and  councils.  A 
new  impulse  was  given  to  these  demands  by  the  rev- 
olutionary movements  of  the  year  1848,  and  by  the 
agitation  for  political  reforms  which  has  since  been 
going  on  in  nearly  all  the  European  states.  The  reg- 
ular convocation  of  elective  Church  assemblies,  and  the 
transfer  to  them  of  a  greater  or  lesser  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church,  has,  since  1848,  been  tho  gen- 
eral tendency  in  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe. 
As  regards  the  Church  of  Rome,  public  opinion  more 
and  more  declared  itself  against  the  conclusion  of  con- 
cordats, and  in  favor  of  a  regulation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  affairs  of  every  particular  country  by  special 
laws,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  recognition  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  pope  as  the  head  of  the  Church. 

While  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  assumed 
almost  from  their  very  beginning  the  character  of 
state  churches,  a  number  of  minor  sects  sprang  up  in 
the  16th  and  the  following  centuries,  which,  meeting, 
on  the  hand  of  the  state  governments,  with  nothing 
but  persecution,  were  led  to  demand  from  the  state 
not  only  toleration  for  themselves,  but  freedom  of  re- 
ligious belief  in  general.  Especially  was  tliis  the  case 
in  England,  where  the  Nonconformists  gained  greater 
strength  and  influence  than  any  dissenters  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  became  true  pioneers  of  the 
principle  of  a  complete  separation  between  Church 
I  and  state.  Persecution  drove  many  of  the  dissenters 
to  the  New  World,  and  here  their  principles  found  a 
genial  soiL    In  some  of  tho  colonies  Church  and  State 
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were  united,  more  or  less  cIomIj,  until  after  the  Rev- 
olution. At  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  United 
States  established  the  absolute  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and  the  legal  equality  of  all  forms  of  be- 
lief, as  fundamental  institutions.  The  United  States 
have  always  remained  true  to  this  principle,  and  in 
the  several  states  of  the  Union  it  is  now  practically 
carried  out.  The  prosperous  growth  of  the  free  Amer- 
ican churches,  and  their  influence  upon  society,  has 
had  great  efiect  upon  opinion  in  the  Old  World.  The 
experience  of  America  has  largely  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  friends  of  free  churches  in  Europe.  The 
number  of  dissenting  churches  which  claim  absolute 
independence  of  the  state  is  everywhere  on  the  in- 
crease, and  with  them  sympatliize  a  large  political 
party  of  Radicals,  who  make  entire  separation  between 
Church  and  State  a  part  of  their  political  platform. 
In  18J8,  the  principle  of  separation  of  Church  and 
State  was  formally  acknowledged  in  the  new  constitu- 
tions of  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  other  states. 
This  triumph  of  the  American  principle  was  of  only 
short  duration ;  but  none  of  the  European  countries 
have  since  ceased  to  have  a  large  political  party  which 
aims  at  conforming  legislation  on  Church  affairs  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  carrying  through  the  princi- 
ple of  entire  separation  between  Church  and  State.  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  &ct  that  even  men  like  Dr.  Pusey 
have  of  late  shown  themselves  favorable  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
servile  condition  of  the  Church.  One  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Protestant  statesmen  and  writers  of  France,  Count 
de  Gasperin,  spealcs  on  the  subject  as  follows :  **  Let  no 
one  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  importance  I  attach 
to  the  separation  of  Chureh  and  State.  For  two  centu- 
ries past  the  Church  and  society  have  been  at  war.  In 
abolishing  the  unjust  and  worn-out  pretences  of  both 
Church  and  State,  their  separation  would  give  both  to 
the  Church  and  to  society  the  peace  they  require.  It 
would  seem  nowaday  as  though  the  citizen  and  the 
Christian  were  two  different  persons,  having  different 
rights  and  different  duties.  The  Christian  is  taught 
to  curse  liberty  as  the  poisonous  fruit  of  philosophy 
and  revolution ;  the  citizen  is  taught  to  look  upon  the 
Church  as  the  natural  enemy  of  modem  institutions. 
Thus  arises  a  sullen  enmity,  a  deep-rooted  anxiousness 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  so  to  speak,  two  nations 
within  the  same  society.  Yet  nothing  would  be  more 
erroneous  than  this  distinction.  Christianity  is  so  fkr 
from  being  the  enemy  of  f^  institutions,  that  these 
institutions  have  never  existed  but  in  Christian  coun- 
tries ;  the  nations  which  obey  the  law  of  Brahma,  of 
Buddha,  and  of  Mohammed,  know  of  no  other  form  of 
government  than  despotism.  Liberty  is  the  fhiit  of 
the  Gospel ;  it  proceeds  from  the  only  religion  which 
intrusts  the  individual  with  the  care  and  the  salvation 
of  his  own  soul ;  materialism  kills  it,  faith  makes  it 
live;  and,  in  return,  by  an  intimate  and  mysterious 
connection,  despotism  kills  fkith,  liberty  nourishes  it. 
H^liat  is  this  opposition  which  divides  the  Church  and 
society?  Nothing  but  a  misunderstanding,  whose 
mist  shall  disappear  before  the  sun  of  liberty.  The 
ideal  of  the  Christian  is  also  the  ideal  of  tho  citizen. 
The  state  would  gain  no  less  than  the  Church  by  their 
mutual  independence.  We  never  attempt  with  impu- 
nity to  rule  that  which  Qod  has  created  to  be  Aree. 
For  two  centuries  tho  state  has  dragged  on  the  Church, 
or  has  been  dragged  by  it ;  the  result  was  mutual  suf- 
fering and  mutual  servitude.  Separation  restores  each 
to  its  proper  place.  The  state  has  no  longer  but  citi- 
zens to  deal  with ;  it  has  no  longer  to  fear  the  mnr- 
mura  of  conscience,  or  those  invisible  enemies  which 
sap  and  weaken  its  foundations.  Free  in  its  action, 
authority  gains  both  in  strength  and  in  respect;  the 
vestry-quarrels,  which  are  the  plague  of  all  state  re- 
ligions, are  at  an  end.  Union  made  the  Church  the 
enemy  of  tho  state,  separation  makes  them  friends. 
Conscience  revolts  against  the  hand  of  tho  state,  it 


loves  a  power  which  guarantees  it  freedom.**     See 
Toleration. 

Among  the  Liberal  party  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
countries  of  Europe  the  principle  of  a  separation  be- 
tween Church  and  State  has  likewise  found  many  ad- 
vocates. Of  the  great  statesmen  of  Europe  in  modem 
times,  few  have  given  so  cordial  an  adhesion  to  the 
principle  as  count  Cavour,  who,  during  his  whole  polit- 
ical career,  stood  up  for  a  free  Chureh  in  a  free  state ; 
and  baron  Ricasoli,  whose  fiunous  letter  to  the  Italian 
bishops,  dated  Nov.  26, 1866,  is  a  complete  commentary 
on  the  subject,  and  a  document  which,  in  the  history 
of  European  State-Churchism,  will  remain  of  lasting 
importance.  We  give  the  following  extract  from  it : 
**  The  decisions  adopted  by  the  government  arise  fh>m 
the  desire  that  perfect  liberty  in  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  should  pass  from  the  abstract  religion 
of  principle  in  which  it  had  hitherto  remained  into  the 
reality  of  &ct.  The  government,  therefore,  desires  that 
Italy  may  very  soon  enjoy  the  magnificent  and  impos- 
ing religious  spectacle  now  aflbrded  to  the  free  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore,  wherein  religious  doctrines  are  freely 
discussed,  and  whose  decisions,  approved  by  the  pope, 
will  be  proclaimed  and  executed  in  every  town  and 
village  without  exeguattir  or  plaoet.  1 1  Is  liberty  which 
has  produced  this  admirable  spectacle;  liberty,  pro- 
fessed and  respected  by  all,  in  principle  and  in  fact,  in 
ita  amplest  application  to  civil,  political,  and  social  life. 
In  the  United  States  every  citizen  is  free  to  follow  tho 
persuasion  that  he  may  think  best,  and  to  wonhip  the 
Divinity  in  the  form  that  may  seem  to  him  most  ap- 
propriate. Side  by  side  with  the  Catholic  Church 
rises  the  Protestant  temple,  the  Mussulman  mosque, 
the  Chinese  pagoda.  Side  by  side  with  the  Romish 
clergy  the  Genevan  consistory  and  the  Methodist  as- 
sembly exercise  their  office.  This  state  of  things 
generates  neither  confusion  nor  clashing.  And  why 
is  this  ?  Because  no  religion  aslu  either  special  pro- 
tection or  privileges  from  the  state.  Each  lives,  de- 
velops, and  is  followed  under  the  protection  of  the 
common  law,  and  the  law,  equally  respected  by  all, 
guarantees  to  all  an  equal  liberty.  The  Italian  gov- 
ernment wishes  to  demonstrate  as  far  as  possible  that 
it  hat  faith  in  liberty  ^  and  is  desirous  of  applying  it  to 
the  greatest  extent  compatible  with  the  hiteresta  of 
public  order.  It  therefore  calls  upon  the  bishops  to 
return  to  their  sees  whence  they  were  removed  by 
those  very  motives  of  public  order.  It  makes  no  con- 
ditions save  that  one  incumbent  upon  eyery  citizen 
who  desires  to  live  peaceably — ^namely,  that  he  should 
confine  himself  to  his  own  duty  and  observe  the  laws. 
The  state  will  insure  that  he  be  neither  disturbed  nor 
hindered  ;  but  let  him  not  demand  privileges  if  he 
wishes  no  bonds.  The  principle  of  every  free  state, 
that  the  law  is  equal  for  all,  admits  of  no  distinctions 
of  any  kind.  The  government  would  be  glad  to  cast 
off  all  suspicion  and  abandon  every  precaution,  and  if 
it  does  not  now  wholly  act  up  to  this  wish,  it  is  because 
the  principle  of  liberty  which  it  has  adopted  and  put 
into  practice  is  not  equally  adopted  and  practised  by 
the  clergy.  Let  your  lordships  remark  the  difference 
between  tho  condition  of  the  Chureh  in  America  and 
the  condition  of  tho  Church  in  Europe.  In  those  vir- 
gin regions  the  Church  is  established  amid  a  new  so- 
ciety, but  which  carried  teith  itjrvm  the  mother  country 
all  the  elements  of  civil  life.  Representing  the  purest 
and  most  sacred  of  the  social  elements,  the  religious 
feeling  which  sanctions  right,  and  sanctifies  duty,  and 
carries  human  aspirations  far  above  all  earthly  things, 
the  Chureh  has  here  sought  only  the  empire  pleasing 
to  God,  the  empire  of  souls.  Companion  of  liberty, 
the  Chureh  has  grown  beneath  ita  shelter,  and  has 
found  all  that  sufficed  for  free  development  and  tho 
tranquil  and  fecund  exercise  of  its  ministr}\  It  has 
never  sought  to  deny  to  others  the  liberty  which  it 
enjoyed,  nor  to  turn  to  its  exclusive  advantage  the  in- 
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stitationB  which  protected  it.  In  Eovope,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  aroee  with  the  decadence  of  the  great 
empire  that  had  sul^agated  the  earth.  It  was  con- 
stituted amid  the  political  and  social  cataclysms  of 
the  barbarous  ages,  and  was  compelled  to  form  an  or- 
ganization strong  enough  to  resist  the  shipwreck  of 
all  dvilisation  amid  the  rising  flood  of  brute  force  and 
yiolence.  But  while  the  world,  emeiging  flrom  the 
chaos  of  the  Middle  Ages,  re-entered  the  path  of  prog- 
ress marked  out  by  God,  the  Church  impressed  upon 
all  haying  any  relation  with  it  the  immobility  of  the 
dogma  intrusted  to  its  guardianship.  It  viewed  with 
suspicion  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  social  forces,  and  declared  itself  the  enemy 
of  all  liberty,  denying  the  first  and  most  incontestable 
of  all,  the  liberty  of  conscience.  Hence  arose  the  con- 
flict between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  power, 
since  the  former  represented  subjection  and  immobil- 
ity, and  the  latter  liberty  and  progress.  The  conflict, 
fh>m  peculiar  circumstances,  has  greater  proportions 
in  Italy,  because  the  Church,  thinking  tliat  a  kingdom 
was  necessary  to  the  independent  exercise  of  its  spirit- 
ual ministry,  found  that  kingdom  in  Italy.  The  ec- 
clesiastical power,  from  the  same  reason,  is  here  in 
contradiction  not  only  with  the  civil  power,  but  na- 
tional light.  The  bishops  cannot  be  considered  among 
us  as  simple  pastors  of  souls,  since  they  are  at  the 
same  time  tlie  instruments  and  defenders  of  a  power 
at  variance  with  the  national  aspirations.  The  civil 
power  is  therefore  constrained  to  impose  those  meas- 
ures upon  the  bishops  which  are  necessaiy  to  preserve 
its  rights  and  those  of  the  nation.  How  is  it  possible 
to  terminate  this  deplorable  and  perilous  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  powers — between  Church  and  state? 
Let  us  *  render  unto  CiBsar  the  things  that  are  Cnsar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  Good's,*  and  peace  be- 
tween Church  and  state  will  be  troubled  no  more." 

See  Herzog,  ReaUEnctfldop,  vol.  six  (Supplem.),  s. 
V.  Staai  tend  Kirehe;  a  complete  history  of  the  rela^ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  state  was  begun  by 
Rifiel  (Rom.  Catfa.),  but  not  completed  {Getckickaiehe 
DartUUung  der  Verh&Umne  twUcken  Kirehe  und  Stoat, 
vol.  i,  Mainz,  1886,  embracing  the  time  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Christianity  to  Justinian  I) ;  Yinet,  Estmitir 
la  mamfedaiion  des  convioHoHt  riKgietaet  et  nor  la  sepa- 
ration Se  VigUte  et  de  Petat  emntaffSe  comme  oontSqaence 
niceuaire  et  comme  ffuaraiUU  du  principe  (Paris,  1842 ; 
translated  into  English,  Lond.  1848, 12mo) ;  Laurent, 
L*E'gli$e  et  VEtaJt;  Hundeshagen,  U^r  ein-ge  Haupt- 
momente  tit  der  geeehiehtHd^  Entwickehtng  dee  Ver- 
hdUmseee  twiedken  StacU  und  Kirehe^  in  Dove's  Zeit- 
sckriftfur  Kirchenreeht^  vol.  i  (Berlin,  1861);  Rosco- 
v4ny  (Rom.  Cath.),  Monumenta  CathoUcapro  indepen- 
dentia  ecdetUe  ex  potestate  ctrtft,  tom.  i  (Quinque  £o- 
clesiis,  1847) ;  Richter,  Geeckichte  der  evangel,  Kirchen- 
verfatsung  in  Deatsdtland  (Leipzic,  1851) ;  the  manuals 
of  Church  law  {Kirchenrecht)  by  Richter,  Walter,  PhU- 
ips,  and  others.  Lord  Montague  pleads  for  the  State 
Church  in  The  Fowr  Experimentt  tit  Church  and  State 
(London,  1863),  maintaining  that  only  four  forms  of 
Church  and  State  are  possible :  1.  When  the  Church 
is  identical  with  the  state,  i.  e.  when  it  is  a  national 
Church ;  2.  When  the  Church  is  under  the  state ;  8. 
When  the  Church  overrides  the  state ;  4.  When  there 
is  no  Church  at  all.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  na- 
tional is  the  only  normal  form  of  Church  and  state. 
In  each  of  the  other  forms  the  Church  and  state  are 
depraved.  See  also  Dupin,  TraM  de  la  Pideeance  ec- 
eUs.  et  temporeUe  (Paris,  1707);  Dapin*s  Manuel  du 
Droit  JEccUtiaetique  (Paris,  4th  ed.  1845 ;  claiming  the 
rights  of  Roman  Catholic  state  governments  over  the 
Church  of  Rome) ;  Zacharics,  Einheit  det  Stoats  und  der 
Kirehe  (1797) ;  De  Maistre,  Du  Pape  (the  most  cele- 
brated defense  of  ultra-papal  theories) ;  Archbishop 
Wake,  The  Authority  of  Princes;  Warburton,  Alliance 
of  dxareh  and  State  (1786) ;  Hobbes,  Leviathan  (1608) ; 
Gladstone,  State  in  Relation  to  Church  (2  vols.  4th  ed. 


1841);  Pus9y,  JRogal  Supremacy  (1847);  Coleridge, 
Constitvtivn  if  Church  and  State  (1880);  Chalmers, 
National  Churches  (1888);  Vincent,  ProtestanOsme  en 
France,  p.  190 ;  Brownson's  Review  (Rom.  Cath.),  Oct. 
1854;  Dexter,  Congregationalism  (Bost.  1865),  p.  209; 
D'Aubign6,  Essays  (N.  Y.  ed.),  p.  239 ;  Palmer,  On  the 
Church,  ii,  291  sq. ;  Church  of  England  Quarterly,  Jan. 
1855,  art.  vi ;  ScbaflT,  Church  HiOory,  il,  90,  856;  Cal- 
vin, Institutes,  bk.  iv,  ch.  20;  English  Review,  vol.  xi 
and  foil,  (many  articles) ;  Catholic  World,  April,  1867, 
art  i;  Wardlaw,  On  Church  EttahlishmerUs  (London, 
1889,  8vo);  Noel,  On  the  Union  of  Church  and  State 
(N.  T.  1849f  12mo) ;  Cunningham,  Discussion  of  Church 
Princ'pUs  (Edinb.  1863,  8vo). 

CH  U  RCH,  ARMENIAN.  See  Armenian  Crurcii. 

CHURCH,  ASSOCIATE.  See  Presbyterian 
(AsaociATB)  Church. 

CHURCH,  BAPTIST.     See  Baptists. 

CHURCH,  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC.  See  Cath- 
oLiG  Apostolic  Church. 

CHURCH,  CONGREGATIONAL.    See  Conors- 

OATIONAU8TS. 

CHURCH  CONGRESS,  a  name  given  to  f^ee  gath- 
erings  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  which  since  1861  have  annually 
been  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  important  re- 
ligious and  ecclesiastical  questions.  Tlie  first  con- 
gress was  convoked  by  a  self-constituted  committee, 
which  invited  men  of  sll  theological  parties  to  be  pres- 
ent. In  order  to  maintain  the  neutral  character  of 
the  Church  Congress,  no  resolutions  were  to  be  passed. 
Although  this  original  plan  has  been  adhered  to,  th3 
High-Church  party  has  been  in  an  unmistakable  as- 
cendency at  all  the  congresses,  and  the  Low-Church 
party,  on  that  account,  in  1866,  formed  a  design  (not 
yet  executed)  of  calling  a  separate  Low-Church  Con- 
gress. The  congresses  held  ft'om  1861  to  1866  were 
as  follows :  1861,  Canterbury ;  1862,  Oxford ;  1863; 
Manchester ;  1864,  Bristol ;  1865,  Norwich ;  1866,  York. 
At  each  of  these  congresses  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
presided.  The  attendance  in  every  case  was  large, 
and  a  number  of  bishops,  and  prominent  clergymen 
and  laymen,  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  A  cu- 
rious difBculty  stood  in  the  way  of  the  congress  of 
1865,  which  deserves  mention,  as  it  shows  the  relation 
of  the  bishops  of  England  to  these  meetinp^s.  When 
it  was  resolved  by  the  congress  of  1864  (at  Bristol)  to 
hold  the  next  one  at  Norwich,  it  was  understood  that 
the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the  bishop  of  that  cit}' 
had  been  obtained.  But  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake ; 
and  when  the  bishop  was  applied  to  by  the  official  re- 
siduum of  the  congress,  he  did  not  consider  the  author- 
ity of  the  persons  constituting  it  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  his  consideration.  The  request  from  a  public 
meeting,  and  a  vote  taken  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich 
on  the  subject,  was  deemed  no  more  sufficient.  Only 
when  the  chapter  of  Norwich  (including  the  honorary 
canons)  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  congress,  the  bish- 
op consented  to  preside.  See  Rivington's  Ecclesias- 
tieal  Year-book  for  1865  (London,  1866.  The  "  Year- 
book" gives,  at  p.  185  to  172,  a  full  account  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Norwich).  T^ie  Aill  proceedings  of  each  meet- 
ing of  the  congress  have  been  published  in  a  special 
report. 

CHURCH,  CONSTITUTION  OF.  See  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

CHURCH,  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN. 
See  Presbyterian  (Cumberland)  Church. 

CHURCH  DIET  (^Kirchentag\  a  name  given  to 
free  gatherings  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestant  state  churches,  held  since  1848  for  the 
discussion  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  questions. 
The  Church  Diets  were  called  into  existence  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  year 
1848,  which  appeared  to  tend  to  a  separation  between 
Church  and  State,  and  to  endanger  the  influence  of 
the  evangelical  Church  upon  society.    Members  of 
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the  Lutheran,  the  Refonoed,  and  the  United  Evangeli- 
cal churches  took  part,  and  the  High  Church  **  Confea- 
sionalists,"  under  Stahl  and  Hengstenberg,  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Evangelical  party,  under  men 
like  Nitzscb,  Bethman-Hollweg,  and  others,  at  the  first 
annual  meetings  of  the  Diet  of  Wittenberg  (1848  and 
1849),  Stuttgardt  (1850),  Elberfeld  (1851),  Bremen 
(1852),  Berlin  (1853),  Frankfurt  (1854),  Lubeck  (1856), 
Stuttgardt  (1857),  Hamburg  (1858).  But  in  1860  the 
former  party  did  not  appear,  becanse  the  executive 
committee  had  refused  to  put  the  Dissenter  and  the 
Civil  Marriage  questions  on  the  programme  of  the 
meeting.  Consequently,  at  the  assembly  of  Barmen 
(1860),  and  the  following  ones  at  Brandenburg  (1862) 
and  Altenburg  (1864),  the  Evangelical  party  (the  "  Con- 
sensus"  party)  was  alone  represented.  Simultaneous- 
ly with  every  meeting  of  the  Church  Diet  has  been 
held  an  assembly  of  the  Congress  for  Home  Missions. 
See  Home  Missions.  The  full  proceedings  of  each 
meeting  of  the  diet  have  been  published  in  a  special 
report.  A  briefer  account  is  giren  in  the  annual  Kirch- 
Ucke  Ckronik  by  Matthes.  See  also  Domer,  Reform  d. 
evcmgd,  Landetkircken  (1848) ;  EnUtehunff  und  Gesch, 
da  KirehciUages  (1858). 

CHURCH  DISCIPLINE.    See  DisciPLnns. 

CHURCH,  DUTCH  REFORMED.  See  Hol- 
LAND ;  Reformed  Photestaht  Dutch  Chvrch. 

CHURCH  EDIFICES.  Under  Architeeture  (q.  v.) 
a  brief  history  has  been  given  of  the  development  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  present  article  will 
contain  various  particulars  concerning  the  history  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  churches,  their  names, 
form,  site,  position,  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
the  outer  buildings  connected  with  the  Church  ser- 
vice, etc. 

I.  History  of  the  Erection  of  Chirehes, — ^Until  the 
second  century  Christians  were  not  permitted  to  erect 
churches,  but  were  compelled  to  worship  in  private 
houses,  in  the  open  fields,  or,  to  escape  persecution,  in 
the  Catacombs  (q.  v.)  and  other  concealed  places. 
On  the  suspension  of  persecution,  we  find,  from  A.D. 
202  and  forwards,  notices  of  Church  edifices  in  Nico- 
media,  Edessa  (Odessa),  and  other  cities.  Diocletian 
issued  an  edict  (A.D.  805)  ordering  all  Christian 
churches  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Under  Constan- 
tine  these  were  rebuilt,  and  great  numbers  of  new  ones 
erected  over  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Chief  among 
them  were  the  magnificent  basilicas  [see  Basilica]  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome.  The 
form  of  the  buildings  and  the  contamination  of  idolatry 
prevented  the  general  changing  into  Cliristian  houses 
of  worship  of  the  old  pagan  temples,  many  of  which 
were  destroyed.  Still  some  of  them  were  thus  con- 
verted, especially  after  the  time  of  Theodoeius  I,  and 
the  materials  of  others  were  largely  used.  Justinian 
I  (A.D.  565)  rebuilt  twenty-four  churches  in  Constan- 
tinople alone,  and  many  other  churches,  cloisters,  rest- 
ing-places for  pilgrims,  and  other  religious  buildings, 
over  the  entire  empire  of  the  Orient,  and  especially  in 
Palestine.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia  (q.  v.)  he  rebnilt 
with  great  beauty  and  splendor.  This  served  as  a 
pattern  for  Church  edifices  through  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  Such  was  the  splendor  of  the  new  St. 
Sophia  that  Justinian  exclaimed,  ^iKixfiKa  aty  'LoXo- 
fiufVf "  I  have  surpassed  thee,  O  Solomon !"  The  em- 
peror appointed  for  the  service  of  this  church  sixty 
presbyters,  one  hundred  deacons,  forty  deaconesses, 
ninety  sub-deacons,  one  hundred  and  ten  readers, 
twenty-five  singers,  one  hundred  door-keepers,  mak- 
ing five  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  clergy  and  at- 
tendants. From  the  death  of  Justinian  (A.D.  575)  to 
the  eighth  century  but  few  Church  buildings  of  great 
note  were  erected.  During  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
many  churches  were  erected  in  North-western  Europe. 
The  belief  that  the  world  was  to  be  destroyed  in  the 
year  A.D.  1000  paralyzed  all  energy,  and  it  was  not 
till  that  yoar  had  passed  that  the  great  revival  of  all 


departments  of  human  activity  called  forth  the  spirit  of 
princes  and  cities,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  many  grand  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture that  adorn  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  seal  in  churclubnilding  became  ao  modified  into 
a  spirit  of  pride,  ambition,  and  corruption  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  as  to  become  one  of 
the  chief  causes  ttiat  produced  the  Reformation.  Tlie 
system  of  selling  indulgences  to  raise  money  for  build- 
ing churches,  first  introduced  in  the  eleventh  century, 
was  carried  to  such  excess  in  raising  ftinds  for  rebuild- 
ing the  gorgeous  St.  Peter's  (q.  v.),  that  the  reformers 
had  In  this  a  most  powerful  argument  in  their  contest 
with  the  Romish  Church.  In  Europe,  the  building, 
repairing,  and  maintaining  of  edifices  for  the  national 
churches  is  provided  for  entirely,  or  at  least  to  a  great 
extent,  from  tlie  general  national  taxes.  Other  church- 
es build  their  edifices  by  voluntary  contributions.  This 
is  universally  the  case  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article  we  chiefly  follow 
Bingham,  Oriff.  Ecclet.  bk.  viii,  ch.  i),  making  use  of 
Farrar*s  abridgment,  with  modifications  and  additions. 

II.  The  andent  Names  of  Churches, — ^The  word  do- 
mmteum^  or  domtts  Dei,  the  Lord's  house,  occurs  in  the 
4th  century.  Cyprian  uses  it  to  denote  the  Lord's  day, 
and  also  the  Lord's  Supper;  yet  it  is  used  by  Jerome 
for  a  building  set  apart  for  divine  worship.  It  an- 
swers to  the  Greek  rvpiaicov.  See  Chdbch.  I>omu$ 
Dei,  domut  eceksia,  domus  divina — ^that  is,  "  the  Lord's 
house,"  **the  house  of  the  church,"  **the  house  of 
God" — are  expressions  in  frequent  use  from  the  third 
centory.  In  Eusebius  we  have  oTko^  iKkXtioiac,  the 
house  of  the  chitrch,  Domta  dittna,  the  house  of  God, 
was  a  term  employed  to  designate  the  palace  of  the 
Roman  emperor;  but  the  Christians  transferred  the 
appellation  to  their  churches.  TertuUian  uses  the 
name  domut  columba,  the  house  of  the  dove,  or,  as 
Mede  explains  it,  the  house  of  the  dove-like  religion, 
or  the  house  of  the  dove-like  disciples  of  Christ.  As 
the  Temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem  is  frequently  in  Scrip- 
ture styled  the  house  of  prayer,  so  Christian  churches 
are  called  vporrtvKrripta,  or  oIkoi  f  vjcn7pto(,  oraioriee, 
ot  houses  of  prayer.  In  later  times  these  titles  were 
appropriated  to  smaller  or  domestic  chspels.  Some 
early  writers  distinguish  between  ^cicXijcriaoT^piov  and 
kKKkfjoiay  the  former  signifying  the  hmUsng,  and  the 
latter  the  eonffreffoHon  ;  but  in  the  writings  of  Ignatius, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  oth- 
ers, the  word  liaeXtjota  usually  means  the  tmildinff,  and 
at  length  became  the  current  expression.  Basiliea 
was  originally  applied  to  the  imperial  palace,  or  public 
halls,  and  was  not  used  to  designate  places  of  worship 
until  Christian  emperors  had  appropriated  such  build- 
ings to  the  use  of  the  Church.  See  Basilica.  'Ava- 
KTopov  is  synonymous  with  basilica,  and  was  occasion- 
ally applied  to  places  of  divine  worship  built  by  em- 
perors. Churches  were  sometimes  called  tiiuH  (rirXot), 
either  from  the  inscription  of  dedication,  or  from  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  term  Tpowaia,  tropaa,  occurs 
in  Eusebius.  The  reason  of  this  name  is  sought  in  the 
reported  appearance  of  the  cross  to  Constantine,  and 
the  Labarum,  on  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  was 
inscribed  rov  oravpov  rpoTraiov.  Maprvpiov,  or  me- 
maria,  denoted  a  church  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a 
martyr.  If  the  person  in  memory  of  whom  the  church 
was  built  was  a  prophet  or  an  apostle,  then  the  church 
respectively  took  the  name  dvooroXiiov  and  Trpof  17- 
rtiov.  In  addition,  we  find  at  diflTerent  times,  and  for 
various  reasons,  the  following  names  given  to  Chris- 
tian churches:  oKtivfij  condUOy  conciUabula,  convesUi- 
ctda,  caeat,  ovvoSoi,  fiovaorrjpiov,  KoifUfrrfpiov,  corpus 
Chrietij  vaog,  vijoog,  and  many  others.  The  titles /a- 
niim  and  dekdnvm  were  at  all  tames  rejected  as  i)ro- 
fane. 

Names  of  itidividual  Churches. — ^Individual  churches 
were,  soon  after  the  time  of  Constantine(?},ded]cated  to 
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certain  saints,  and  called  bv  the  names  of  those  saints. 
Some  of  the  Protestant  denominations  name  their 
church  edifices  after  the  apostles,  bat  only  for  the  par- 
pose  of  distinction  from  each  other.  Puritans,  and  the 
charches  inflaenced  by  them,  name  their  churches  by 
their  ordinal  nambers,  as  tlie  first,  second,  etc.,  or  by 
the  street  on  which  they  are  located.  In  the  Methodist 
Church  the  names  of  the  apostles  are  often  used ;  and 
church  edifices  are  sometimes  named  in  honor  of  Wes- 
ley or  some  other  distinguished  leader  in  the  Church. 
III.  Fornu  ofChurekei, — ^The  earliest  groand-forms 
were  oblong.  The  basilicas  (q.  v.)  were  fashioned 
after  the  analogy  of  a  ship,  or  perhaps,  rather,  after 
the  oblong  form  had  been  settled  upon  by  other  influ- 
ences— as  of  architectural  oonvenience,  etc. — ^that  part 
of  the  church  to  receive  believers  was  called  the  nave 
(fioriif,  ship).  This  was  afterward  connected  with  al- 
legorical or  mystical  meanings ;  e.  g.  to  denote  the 
dangers  to  which  the  Church  was  exposed,  and  the 
safety  which  it  offered  to  its  members.  The  boat  of 
Peter  and  the  ark  of  Noah  were  explained  as  emblem- 
atic of  the  Church  in  these  two  respects.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Byzantine  charches,  and  many  that  were 
inflaenced  by  them ,  were  round.    During  the  Lombard^ 

or  early  Roun£arch  period  of 
architecture,  the  churches  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  cross.  In 
the  late  Gothic  they  had  the 
^  head  of  the  cross  bent,  to  rep- 
resent the  bowing  of  the  head 
of  the  Saviour  when  he  died : 
thos  at  Rouen  (St.  Ouen). 
The  transepts  of  the  cross 
often  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  walU,  not  appearing  at  all 
in  the  external  architecture. 
rV.  The  SUe, — ^Thls  was  generally  chosen  on  the 
aummit  of  a  mountain  or  other  elevated  place,  for  two 
reasons,  viz.  security  and  retirement  from  the  bustle  of 
the  world,  and  a  notion  that  elevated  places  were  spe- 
cially holy.  The  Temple  of  Solomon  had  been  built 
on  a  hill ;  and  the  Christians  remembered  the  expres- 
sion, "  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills,  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help."  At  first,  exposed  sitaations  were 
avoided ;  but  when  the  impediment  arising  f^om  per- 
secution was  removed,  they  were  prefiBrred.  At  other 
times  they  erected  their  charches  over  the  gnrea  of 
martyrs;  and  occasionally  the  cemeteries  were  used 
for  devotional  purposes.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  there  were  many  places  of  this  kind  called 
Kpinrrai,  erypta, 

y.  Aspect, — ^The  earliest  churches  faced  eastward ; 
at  a  later  period  (4th  or  5th  century)  this  was  re- 
versed, and  the  sacramental  table  was  placed  at  the 
east,  so  that,  in  facing  it  in  their  devotions,  they  were 
turned  towards  the  east.  The  Jewish  custom  was  to 
turn  to  the  west  in  prayer.  **  As  the  Jews  began  their 
day  with  the  getting  fun,  so  the  followers  of  Christ  be- 
gan theirs  with  the  rismg  tun.  The  eye  of  the  Chris- 
tian turned  with  peculiar  interest  to  tlie  east,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  Morning  Star,  tiie  Saviour,  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness.  This  idea  was  mixed  up  with  many 
religions  observances.  After  baptism  the  newly-ad- 
mitted members  of  the  church  were  turned  with  their 
faces  eastward ;  and  the  dead  were  usually  buried  in 
the  same  position,  under  the  conviction  that  Christ  at 
Hb  second  coming  should  appear  in  the  east." 

VI.  Internal  Arrqpjfement. — ^No  particular  structure 
or  arrangement  of  the  interior  prevailed  during  the 
first  three  centuries.  From  the  fourth  century  we  find 
uniformity  prevailing  in  the  batUiceu  both  of  the  East 
and  West.  The  body  of  the  church  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  corresponding  with  the  threefold  division 
of  the  Christians — into  ckryy,  including  the  servants 
of  the  congregation ;  fakhftd^  or  heUevert;  and  cateeka- 
mens.  This  arrangement  was  also  in  conformity  with 
the  division  of  the  ancient  Temple— into  the  holy  of 


holies,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  court.  The  three  parts 
were :  1.  The  6ema,  at  sanctuary,  in  which  the  clergy 
officiated.  2.  The  naot^  or  nave,  appropriated  to  the 
fSsithful,  the  lay-members  of  the  church.  3.  The  nor- 
thex,  or  ante4emple,  the  place  of  penitents  and  catechu- 
mens. Sometimes  four  or  five  divisions  are  enumera- 
ted :  this  arises  from  subdividing  the  narthex  into  out- 
er and  inner,  and  also  reckoning  the  exedra^  or  outer 
buildings,  a  portion  of  the  church. 

1.  The  BemOf  or  Sanctuary,  ~The  inner  part  of  the 
church  appropriated  to  the  clergy :  from  fiaivnvy  for 
dva/3a«Veiv,  to  ascend.  This  name  was  sometimes  giv- 
en to  the  raised  platform  which  supported  the  throne 
or  chair  of  the  bishop  and  the  seats  of  the  presbyters, 
and  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  church 
in  which  the  platform  and  the  altar  stood.  It  was  also 
called  UyioVf  ayiaofia,  Uyiov  ayiutVy  the  holy,  or  the  holy 
ofkoHee;  UparkXov  and  irptopvrfipioVfpre^fyteryj  be- 
cause it  was  the  place  in  which  the  presbyters  sat  and 
dischai^d  their  duties ;  dv<rui(rrijp(ov,  because  the  al- 
tar stood  here ;  dSvrov^  a^arov,  or  more  commonly  in 
the  plural,  dSvra,  dfiara,  placet  not  to  be  entered  or 
trodden,  because  laymen  and  females  were  not  allowed 
to  enter.  Because  kings  and  emperors  were  privileged 
with  a  seat  within  this  indosure,  it  was  called  dva- 
Kropov,  royal  palace.  The  platform  of  this  part  of  the 
church  was  an  elliptical  recess,  with  a  corresponding 
arch  overhead,  and  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rail 
curiously  wrought  like  net-work,  called  canodH,  chan- 
cel. Within  were  the  bishop^s  throne,  and  subordinate 
seats  right  and  left  for  the  lower  clergy.  The  bishop^s 
throne  was  usually  covered  with  a  veil,  and  for  this 
reason  was  called  cathedra  velaia.  In  the  middle  stood 
the  altar,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  easily  encompassed 
on  every  side.  On  one  side  of  it  was  a  small  table  for 
receiving  oblations ;  on  the  other  a  recess,  called  cricf v- 
oi^vXdKiov,  into  which  the  vessels  were  conveyed  after 
the  sacrament. 

2.  The  Nave, — ^This  was  the  main  body  of  the  church, 
and  called  by  different  names,  derived  from  the  uses 
to  which  it  was  applied.  It  was  called  the  oratory  of 
the  people,  because  they  there  met  for  religions  wor- 
ship, reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  hearing  the 
word.  It  was  also  called  the  place  of  assembly,  and 
the  quadrangle,  fh>m  its  quadrangular  form,  in  con- 
trast with  the  elliptical  form  of  the  chancel.  In  a  cen- 
tral position  stood  the  ambo,  tuygettum  Uctorttm,  or 
reader's  desk,  elevated  on  a  platform  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  seats.  This  was  sometimes  called 
the  pulpit,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  charch,  in  -distinc- 
tion from  the  fifffui,  or  tribunal  of  the  choir.  The 
choristers  were  provided  with  seats  near  this  desk. 
The  seats  on  either  side,  in  front,  were  occupied  by  the 
faitliful,  or  the  communicants.  The  gospels  and  epis- 
tles were  chanted  fh>m  before  the  altar.  The  sermon 
was  also  delivered  by  the  preacher  standing  on  the 
platform  of  the  sanctuary,  or  on  the  steps  leading  to  it. 
But  when  large  churches  were  erected,  it  became  diffi- 
cult for  the  preacher  to  make  himself  heard  from  this 
position.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  platform 
was  erected  for  him  in  firont  of  the  henux,  withbi  the 
body  of  the  nave.  The  rales  of  the  primitive  churches 
required  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  this  was  gen- 
erally observed.  The  men  occupied  the  left  of  the  al- 
tar, <m  the  south  side  of  the  charch,  and  the  women  the 
right,  on  the  north.  They  were  separated  by  a  veil, 
or  lattice.  In  the  Eastern  churches  the  women  occu- 
pied a  gallery,  while  the  men  sat  below.  The  catechu- 
mens occupied  a  part  near  to  the  believers,  arranged  in 
their  several  classes ;  but  they  were  required  to  with- 
draw at  the  summons  of  the  deacons — Jte,  ccUechumeni/ 
In  the  rear  of  the  catechumens  sat  the  penitents,  who 
had  been  allowed  a  place  again  within  the  church. 
The  walls  of  the  church  were  surrounded  by  ante- 
chambers and  recesses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
assembly,  for  meditation,  reading,  and  prayer.  There 
were  aisles  surrounding  the  nave  which  separated  it 
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fh)iii  the  chambers.  It  was  separated  fkt>m  the  chan- 
eel  by  a  partition  or  lattioe>work,  with  a  curtain,  and 
tae  entrance  to  the  choir  was  bj  folding-doors  in  this 
partition.  These  doors  were  provided  with  curtains, 
which,  as  well  as  the  larger  curtain,  called  Karavi" 
raofta  and  KaraviTaafia  fAvtrriKov,  were  drawn  aside 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  and  during  the 
delirery  of  the  sermon. 

S.  The  NartheXy  or  AnU'temple. — This  was  the  outer 
division  within  the  walls.  It  was  called  vpovao^, 
afiie4empU;  wpowXa,  poriieo  ;  and  vapfhilt  orfenda. 
The  latter  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  it  in 
consequence  of  its  oblong  shape,  resembling  in  this  re- 
spect ayent/o,  or  rod.  It  was  an  oblong  section  of  the 
building,  extending  quit3  across  the  front  of  the  church. 


It  was  entered  by  three  doors  leading  from  the  outer 
porch.  The  great  entrance  was  at  the  west,  opposite 
to  the  altar ;  it  was  called  (after  the  corresponding  pait 
of  the  temple)  itpala  or  fiaaiXiKfj,  the  betatUful  or  rcf. 
al  gate.  The  veiiindB^  or  vpovao^,  in  the  stricter  sense, 
was  allotted  to  the  catechumens  and  penitents.  Her- 
etics and  unbelievers  were  also  allowed  a  place  here, 
though  this  was  forbidden  by  some  Eastern  synods. 
The  irponvKa^w  portico^  was  chiefly  used  for  the  per* 
formance  of  Amends.  But,  in  the  larger  churches, 
meetings  on  ecclesiastical  afiUrs  were  held  in  it.  The 
primitive  Christians  were  accustomed  to  wash  before 
entering  a  church,  as  a  symbol  of  the  purity  becoming 
that  holy  place.  In  due  time  the  vessel  used  for  that 
purpose  was  introduced  into  the  porch.     The  vessel 


Plan  of  an  ancient  BaBQica,  with  its  Exedne. 


1.  iVopir/mai,  or  w«r«6vte»  magnmm^  the  great  mrch.  or  flnt  entranoe  Into  the  area  belbra  the  church.    S.  The  olrtwn,  or  area  leading  from  tiM  poreh 
to  the  church.    S.  Caa/Aam*.  or  fkiaia :  the  Rnntain  of  water  In  the  nildcUe  of  the  ■quare.    4.  The  portiepei,  or  cloUton  aboot  the  area,  otherwiM 


calledthQcxterlor  norfieaiortbechureh,  andplaoeof  OMmraers.  &.  The  great  gate  Into  the  church.  &  The  two  HDaller  gateo  on  eaflh  aide  of  tfw 
other.  7.  The  northern  and  eouthem  gates.  8.  The  cloleten  on  the  north  and  eouth  eidn  of  the  church.  S.  The  Inner  aarfAea,  where  the  eaieeba- 
mens  ad  hfanrrs  stood.  10.  The  plaee  of  the  tmhttrmti,  behind  the  ante.  11.  The  amba,  or  rMdIng-dseh.  IS.  The  aaeent  on  both  eldea  of  tha 
mmbo,  18.  The  loner  portlcoee,  or  elolitere  ibr  nen  below.  14.  The  tmUAmwunia^  or  AyiKroa,  upper  galleTlee  for  women,  above  the  pottiaos  of  the 
mm.  upon  ptlUn.    IB.  CanetUi  ftmafM,  the  rail*  nf  the  chanoel.    IS.  Btma^  or  chancel.     IT.  The  altar,  or  conunnnion-tafale.    18.  The  arched  cano- 

KT  nrer  the  altar.    19.  The  btohop'*  throne.    10. The  eeata  of  preebyierk.  In  a  aeinicirele  about  the  altar.    \'\ . Diueimitum  «<■««,  the  Inner  leatiy. 
\.  Pro.' Amu,  or  paralorium.    S3.  />ia«Mi«ina  namwm,  the  great  repoeltory.  or  mreetlnir-hoaM*.    S4.  The  baptistery.    i&.  The  font.    IS.  i*a«fsyAer>a, 
dwelling-houses,  llbrartes,  school- roona,  eto.    S7.  Katdr^e^  outer  bnlldbogs.    S8.  Xktfiffuikot,  the  oviemoat  boundary  allowed  for  refbgu,  or  i 
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ma  ciUad  tprirri,  fioXir,  ^ap,  KoXt/i^iiav,  Xmro- 
piov,  eailhanu. 

VII.  7%i  outer  SuiUti^i,  or  £E«rini.— Alt  thsboild- 

laga  atUched  to  the  chuicb,  such  u  conrCa,  gide-build- 
ings,  wings,  *nd  other  erectioni  and  places  In  the  area 
cannected  with  it,  were  called  taedra.  The  encloauTe 
■round  the  church  wu  known  by  the  names  npi'/Io- 


Nltu,  ptriiiflia.  The  open  ipace  between  the  extreme 
drcamference  and  the  cburch  is  called  bj  EoMbius 
ai6piiy,  implaciitm,  bat  ia  no  other  than  the  I^tin  atri- 
■m,  and  is  synonynioai  with  the  word  area.  In  this 
■pace  stood  the  eneigaaiens,  andthatclaaeofpenilants 
called  irpocsXaiovTic.  or  fiatlti.  They  were  also  called 
Xtifolovric,  or  x"l>'''^°P'vi»i  (toot  the  ciicumstance 
<^  their  staodiug  in  the  open  air,  espoved  to  all  the 
changea  of  the  weather.  Tba  moat  important  irftbe 
exedm  were  Ihe  baptvltritt.  In  these  places  the  can- 
didates were  initruded  and  prepared  for  baptism,  and 
there  were  separate  apartmenta  Ibr  men  and  women : 
bere  also  cooncils  and  eccleaiailical  meatinga  wen 
held,  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  of 


tached  to  all  churches,  but  wen  geoerally  erected  ad- 
jacent to  cathedral  churchea,  denominated,  on  this  ao 
coont,  baptiMmai  and  central  churches.  There  were 
also  several  other  smaller  buildings,  soch  aa  the  iA>- 
aniicam  vtagiuim,  in  which  the  aacred  uteDslls,  and  the 
omamenta  and  robes  of  the  clergy,  wnv  Itept.  This 
wu  called  atiaiXtapxt^oVt  •jraZo^vXaxiov,  trKivafvXa- 
aov.  Here  the  eletgj  were  accustomed  to  retire  for 
private  exercises  preparatory  to  the  public  servioes : 
hence  it  was  called  iteretuu,  or  Ktrefantm.  It  was 
al»  a  general  andlence-room,  and  denominated  h^kCo- 
tonum,  reaephrinBi,  Many  are  of  tt>e  opinion  ttiat  the 
boilding  was  used  as  a  pritat  for  the  confinement  of 
delinquent  clergTmen.  There  was  another  claia  of 
buildings  caUed.yai<spioria.  Thii 
is  a  WOTd  borrowed  from  the  Sep- 
tnagint  translation  of  Eiek.  xl,  17, 
where  it  denotes  the  chambers  in 
the  outer  conrts  of  tbe  Temple. 
Learned  men  are  divided  in  opin- 
ion as  to  tbe  uses  of  the  p<uti^if- 
ria :  lome  suppose  them  to  have 
been  watch-houses,  othen  apart- 
ments for  |-  .... 


books,  and  the  manoacript  copiea 
of  tbe  holy  Scriptures,  in  the  orig- 
inal language*  and  tranalationa, 
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rvXq  ipala  <w  jSctinXuc^.  They  w 
made  of  brass,  and  often  richly  ornamented.  Tbe 
of  the  building  or  dedieatioa  of  the  church  was 
osualiy  inscribed  ou  tbe  door.  Sometimes  a  motto  was 
alSxed,  a  doctrinal  sentiment,  a  prayer,  or  doxology. 
I^ter,  the  doors  were  often  ofbnmie,  ornamented  with 
Biblical  scenes,  etc.  In  tbe  early  Round-arch  period 
(;A.D.  TOO-IOOO)  the  columns  beside  the  doors  nsuaUy 
rested  on  the  backs  of  crouching  lions,  griffins,  or  other 
real  or  imaginary  animals,  who  symbolized  a  guardian- 
ship of  the  entrance  to  the  church. 

The  doorway  was  often  highly  ornamented  with  clns- 
ten  of  beautifully-wrought  columns,  and  wlthacone- 
spondingly  deconled  arched  wsy  overliead.  Tliis  arch 
Utor  contained  angels  or  saints  sculptured  in  the  stone. 

Pavanenti, — From  the  fourth  century  downwards, 
great  attention  was  paid  tothepavement  of  tbe  church. 
In  large  churches,  the  narthex  had  ■  pAvemeot  of  pla^ 
ter;  the  nave  one  ofwood;  and  the  sanctuary,  or  part 
Immediately  aroond  the  h^  altar,  was  adorned  with 
a  tasaaiated  pavement  of  polished  and  parti-colored 
marble,  constituting  a  rich  mosaic  work. 

tFuKfoiH.  — The  Christian  chnrch«  ftom  the  first 
were  well  provided  with  windows.  It  Is  costomsry  to 
refer  the  cnigin  of  glass  to  the  third  century ;  bnt  this 
is  incorrect.  The  Pbcenicians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  osed  glaas  long  before  the  Christian  en.  (See 
Oi^Asa.)  In  France,  windows  of  both  colored  and  cut 
glass  were  in  use  in  tbe  sixth  century. 

The  fblioirlng  statement  with  regard  to  tbe  medie- 
val and  mora  modem  churchea  and  cathedrals  is  taken 
from  Cbambera,  Enofiopa^a^  s.  v. 

"In  the  larger  and  mere  complete  churches,  the  nave, 
and  ftsqnently  also  the  choir,  are  divided  longiCudiu- 
ally  by  two  rows  of  fdllan  into  three  portions,  tho  po^ 
tion  at  each  side  being  generally  somewhat  narrower 
and  less  lofty  tlkan  that  in  the  centre.    These  side  por- 


other  theological  works.  From  tbe 
libraries  of  Jerusalem  and  Ciesa- 
rea,  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
diiefly  derived  the  materials  for 
their  writings.  Schools  were,  in 
B,  established  in 


If 


bnQding  was  provided  for  the 
pose,  the  catechumens,  or  younger 
clergy,  were  taught  in  the  baptist- 
ery  or  vestry.  Other  buildings 
were  olicai  SaaiUuu,  the  habila- 
liotiM  ofttebUti^  and  cifyg;  Amu 
Tpa,  balit !  dvaca^wrqpia,  lodff- 
ingflacet,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  inn,  by  othen 
a  common  place  of  resort  for  rest 
or  recreation. 

Ooort. — ChurcbM  were  usually 
provided  with  three  doors,  in  imi- 
tathm  of  the  Temple.    The  prin- 
cipal entrance  was  called  tri\it, 
II.— T 
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tions  are  called  the  aislea  of  the  nave,  or  of  the  choir, 
as  the  case  may  be.     In  some  churches  the  aisles  are 
continued  along  the  transepts,  thus  runninic  round  the 
whole  church ;  in  others  there  are  double  aisles  to  the 
nave,  or  to  both  naye  and  choir,  or  even  to  nave,  choir, 
and  transept.     Behind,  or  to  the  east  of  the  choir,  is 
situated  the  *  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,*  with  sometimes 
a  number  of  altars ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  side  chap- 
els to  be  placed  at  different  places  along  the  aisles. 
These  usually  contain  the  tombe  of  the  founder,  and  of 
other  benefactors  to,  or  dignitaries  connected  with,  the 
church.     The  extent  to  which  these  adjuncts  exist  de- 
pends on  the  size  and  importance  of  the  church,  and 
they  are  scarcely  ever  alike  in  two  churches,  either  in 
number,  form,  or  position.     Vestries  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  and  choristers  generally  exist  in  connection 
with  the  choir.    Along  tiie  sides  of  the  choir  are  ranged 
richly-ornamented  seats  or  stalls,  usually  of  carved 
oak,  surmounted  with  tracery,  arches,  and  pinnacles ; 
uid  among  these  seats,  in  the  case  of  a  bishop's  church, 
the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  is  the  so-called  co- 
tkedrOf  or  seat  for  the  buhop,  from  which  the  cathedral 
takes  its  name.     The  larger  English  cathedral  and 
abbe^'-churches  have  usually  a  chapter-house  attached 
to  them,  which  is  of  various  forms,  most  commonly 
octagonal,  and  is  often  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  whole  edifice.    On  the  Conti- 
nent, chapter-houses  are  not  so  common,  the  chapter 
(q.  ▼.)  being  usually  held  in  the  cathedral  itself,  or  in 
one  of  the  chapels  attached  to  it.     Cloisters  (q.  v)  are 
also  frequent,  and  not  unusually  the  pides  of  those 
which  are  farthest  removed  from  the  church  or  chap- 
ter-house ara  enclosed  by  other  buildings  connected 
with  the  establishment,  such  as  a  library,  and  places 
of  residence  for  some  of  the  oi&cials  of  the  cathedral. 
It  is  here  that,  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  hall, 
dormitories,  and  kitchens  for  the  monks  are  common- 
1}'  placed.     Beneath  the  church  there  is  frequentl}"-  a 
crj'pt  (q.  v.).     In  some  cathedral  churches,  the  crypt 
is  in  reiality  a  second  underground  church  of  great  size 
and  beauty.     The  baptistery  (q.  v.)  is  another  adjunct 
to  the  church,  though  frequently  forming  a  building 
altogether  detached.     Most  of  the  parts  of  the  church 
which  we  have  mentioned  may  be  traced  on  the  an- 
nexed ground-plan  of  Durham  Cathedral,  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  their  position  is  always  that 
which  is  there  represented.     The  position  of  the  nave, 
choir,  or  chancel,  aisles  and  transepts,  are  nearly  inva- 
riable, but  the  other  portions  vary,  and  are  scarcely 
alike  in  two  churches.' '    Modem  Church  edifices  vary 
greatly  in  form,  structure,  and  arrangements.     See 
Bingham,  Oriff,  Ecclet,  bk.  viii;  Coleman,  Chrigtian 
AfUiquUiet,  ch.  xiii ;  also  Siegel,  JIandbuch  der  chritt- 
Uch-kin^ichen  AUertk&mer,  ii,  866,  427,  and  references 
there.     On  the  adaptation  of  ancient  art  to  modem 
Church  architecture,  and  its  dangers,  see  Close,  Cluirch 
Architecture  ScriptwraUy  considered  (Lond.  1844,  8vo) ; 
T.  K.  Arnold,  Remarks  on  Clote'e  Church  Architecture 
(London,  1844) ;  and  a  series  of  articles  on  Church  ar- 
chitecture in  tiie  ChristicM*s  Monthly  Magazine  (Lond. 
1844,  1845)  ;   Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chriatiamty, 
vol.  viii,  ch.  viii. 

CHURCH,  EVANGELICAL.     See  Pbubbia. 

CHURCH  FATHERS.     See  Fathers. 

CHURCH,  FRENCH  REFORMED.  See  France, 
Reformed  Church  of. 

CHURCH,  GALLICAN.    See  Gallicait  Church. 

CHURCH,  GERMAN  REFORMED.  3ee  Ger- 
HAV  Reformed  Church. 

CHURCH,  GREEK.     See  Greek  Church  ;  Rub- 

8IA. 

CHURCH  HISTORY.  See  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. 

CHURCH,  LUTHERAN.  See  Lutheran  Church. 

CHURCH,  METHODIST  (EPISCOPAL  and  oth- 
er).   See  Methodists. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.  See  Mis- 
BiONARY  Societies. 

CHURCH,  MORAVIAN.     See  Moravians. 

CHURCH  MUSIC.     See  Music;  Psalmody. 

CHURCH,  NEW  JERUSALEM.  See  Swedkn- 
BORoiANB ;  New  Jerusalem. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  See  Englakd, 
Church  of. 

CHURCH  OF  GOD,  a  denomination  of  Baptists  in 
the  United  States,  organized  in  1880  by  John  Wine- 
brenner,  formerly  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I.  History.  —  During  the  period  of  Winebrenner's 
pastorate,  revivals  of  religion  were  frequent  within 
the  bounds  of  his  charge,  and  extended  from  it  grad- 
ually to  other  churches  and  congregations,  although 
some  ministers  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  op- 
posed the  movement.  As,  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Wine- 
brenner's  sentiments  in  regard  to  theology  and  church 
government  underwent  a  change,  and  other  preachers 
were  raised  up  from  among  the  converts  whose  views 
agreed  with  his,  a  call  was  made  in  1880  for  a  Conven- 
tion to  organize  an  association.  Mr.  Winebrenner  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  Convention,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  form  a  separate  denomination,  under  the 
name  "  Chtrch  of  God:'  The  Church  took  root  chief- 
ly in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Western  States,  having 
(in  1867)  no  eldership  in  the  New  England  States  and 
in  New-  York,  and  but  one  eldership  in  the  Southern — 
Texss.  The  latter,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  sep- 
arated  from  the  General  Eldership  bm^use  of  the  anti- 
slavery  doctrines  professed  by  it.  At  an  annual  meet- 
ing held  in  1866,  the  Texas  eldership  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  reunite  with  the  General  Eldership,  but  no  def- 
inite resolutions  were  psssed. 

The  eighth  triennial  General  Eldership  of  the  Church 
was  held  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  on  May  81, 1866,  and  the 
following  days.  The  following  Annual  Elderships  were 
represented :  East  Pennsylvania,  West  Pennsylvania, 
East  Ohio,  West  Ohio,  Indiana,  Southern  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  Iowa,  German,  Michigan.  A.  F.  Shoemaker 
was  elected  speaker.  Centralia  College,  in  Kansas, 
was  recognised  as  an  institution  of  the  Church,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  establish  another  college  in  Ohio,  West 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  or  Illinois.  The  subscription 
list  of  the  weekly  denominational  organ,  the  Churdi 
Advocate f  was  reported  to  be  2700,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Sunday- 
school  paper  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  and  of  a 
German  paper  by  Rev.  J.  F.  WeishampeL  A  series 
of  resolutions  was  also  adopted  on  the  duty  of  loyalty, 
against  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  equal  rights  of  all 
men,  irrespective  of  color. 

II.  Doctrines. — (Gorrie,  cited  below.)  The  follow- 
ing is  a  full  statement  of  the  views  of  the  denomina- 
tion: 

1.  She  believes  the  Bible,  or  the  canon^enl  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  to  be  tlie  Word  of  God,  a  revelation  fhim 
Ood  to  man,  and  the  only  auUioritalive  rule  of  faith  and  piae- 
tioe. 

i.  She  believer  in  one  Supreme  God,  coneiiting  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  theie  three  are  eO'equal  aad 
co-etemal. 

8.  She  believes  In  the  fun  and  deprsTity  of  maa;  that  is  tr» 
say,  that  man  by  nature  is  destltate  of  the  favor  and  image 
of  God. 

4.  She  believes  In  the  redemption  of  man  through  the  atone- 
ment, or  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ 

5.  She  believes  In  the  gifts  and  offlce-work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  that  i^  In  the  enlightening,  regenerating,  and  sancti- 
fying Influence  and  power  of  the  Spirit 

6.  She  believefl  in  the  free  moral  agency  of  man ;  that  he 
has  moral  ability,  becauM  commanded  to  repent  and  believe, 
in  order  to  be  saved ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  tmoonditioniil 
election  and  reprobation  has  no  foundation  in  the  oracles  of 
God. 

7.  She  believes  that  man  Is  Justified  by  lalth  in  Chrli>t  and 
not  by  the  works  of  law,  or  by  works  of  his  own  righteousneta. 

S.  She  believes  in  the  neressity  of  regeneration,  or  the  new 
birth ;  or  In  the  change  of  man^s  moral  natura,  after  the  im- 
aire  of  God,  by  the  influence  and  power  of  the  word  and  Spirit 
of  God,  through  fiiith  In  Christ  Jcaus. 

0.  She  believes  in  three  positive  ordinances  of  perpetual 
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tUndlog  In  the  Church,  yiz.  Bapttnot  Feet-waahbig,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

10.  She  believefl  two  thSng«  ewentUl  to  the  validity  of  bap. 
tism,  vis.  faith  and  immersion— that  fiiith  should  always  pre- 
cede imroeraloa ;  and  that  where  either  is  wanting  there  can 
be  no  scriptural  baptism. 

11.  She  believes  that  the  ordinance  of  feet>washing,  that  is, 
the  literal  washing  of  the  saints*  feet,  according  to  the  words 
and  example  of  Uhrisi,  is  obl%;atory  npon  all  Uhristiana,  and 
ougtit  to  be  observed  by  all  the  churches  of  God. 

13.  She  believes  that  the  Lord*s  Supper  should  be  often  ad- 
ministered, and,  to  be  consistent,  to  christians  only,  in  a  sit- 
Xlag  posture,  and  always  in  the  evening. 

15.  She  believes  in  tlie  institution  of  the  Lord's  day,  or 
Christian  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  worship. 

14.  She  believes  that  the  reading  and  preaching  of  God's 
word,  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  song^, 
and  the  offering  up  of  prayers,  are  ordained  of  God,  and  ought 
to  be  regularly  and  devoutly  observed  by  all  the  people  and 
churches  of  God. 

IQ.  She  believes  In  the  propriety  and  utility  of  holding  fast- 
days,  experioice  meetings,  anxious  meetings,  camp-meetings, 
and  other  special  meetings  of  united  and  protracted  efforts  for 
ttie  edification  of  the  Church  and  the  conversion  of  sinneni. 

16.  She  believes  that  the  Gospel  ministry.  Sabbath-schools, 
education,  the  religious  press,  the  Kble,  missionary,  temper- 
ance, and  all  other  benevolent  causes,  ought  to  be  heartily 
supported. 

.  it.  She  believes  that  the  Church  ought  to  relieve  and  take 
care  of  her  own  poor  saints,  superannuated  ministers,  widows, 
and  orplians. 

18.  She  believes  that  the  manufiu^re,  traffic,  and  use  of 
ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage  or  common  drink,  is  injurious 
and  immoral,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

19.  She  believes  the  sjratem  or  institution  of  Involuntary 
slavery  to  be  impolitic  or  unchristian. 

20.  She  believes  that  all  civil  wars  are  unholy  and  sinful, 
and  in  which  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  ought  never  to  par- 
ticipate. 

21.  She  believes  that  civil  governments  are  ordained  of  God 
for  t!ie  general  g<)od ;  tlutt  Christians  ought  to  be  sul^ect  to 
the  same  in  all  thiogd,  except  what  is  manifestly  unscriptu- 
ral ;  and  that  appeals  to  the  law,  out  of  the  1/hurcli,  for  Justice 
and  the  adjustment  of  civil  rights,  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  and  duties  oi  the  Christian  religion. 

2-2.  She  believes  in  the  necessity  of  a  virtuous  and  holy  life, 
and  that  Christ  will  save  those  only  who  obey  him. 

23.  She  believes  in  the  visibility,  unity,  sanctity,  universal- 
ity, and  perpetuity  of  the  Church  of  God. 

24.  She  believes  in  the  personal  coming  and  reign  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

25.  She  believes  in  the  resurreetton  of  the  dead,  **  both  of 
the  Just  and  the  uzOnstr*  that  the  resurrection  of  the  Just 
will  precede  the  resurrection  of  the  unjust. 

26.  She  believes  in  the  creation  of  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth. 

27.  She  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  in  a  uni- 
versal and  eternal  Judgment ;  and  in  Aitnre  and  everlasting 
rewards  and  punishments* 

III.  Church  Government, — "  In  church  goremment 
this  body  is  independent  and  congregational ;  jet  the 
members  of  all  churches,  when  duly  organized,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  sapervision  of  a  Charch.  Council,  composed 
of  the  preachers  in  charge  and  the  elders  and  dea^ 
cons  of  each  church,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  tibe 
members.  In  addition  to  the  councils  of  each  local 
church,  they  have  a  confederation  of  churches  called 
an '  Eldership,'  consisting  of  all  th3  pastors  within  cer- 
tain boundSi  and  an  equal  number  of  ruling  elders  as 
delegates.  She  has,  in  addition  to  her  local  churches 
or  stations,  larger  fields  of  operation,  called  circuits. 
Hence  her  ministers  are  some  of  them  stationed,  and 
others  travel  on  circuits,  and  others  are  missionaries 
at  large."  The  elderships  meet  annually.  The  Gren- 
eral  J^dership,  which  consists  of  delegates  fh»n  Annu- 
al Elderships,  is  held  eveiy  three  years.  The  General 
Eldership  owns  and  controls  all  the  common  property 
of  the  Church.  No  minister  can  be  delegated  to  it 
who  has  not  held  a  preacher's  appointment  for  five 
years  previous  (Gorrie,  cited  below). 

IV.  Staiittie: — ^The  Church  has  a  domestic  and  for- 
eign  missionary  society  and  a  printing  establishment, 
all  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  General  Elder- 
ship. A  weekly  paper,  the  Ckureh  Advocate  (in  1667, 
82d  volume),  and  a  Sunday-school  paper,  called  the 
Gem  (eetablished  in  1867),  are  published  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.  The  denomination  in  1867  had  11  elderships, 
about  400  churches,  850  ministers,  and  25,000  mem- 
bers. See  Gorrie,  Ckurehea  and  Sects;  Winebrenner, 
HiMtor^  of  BeUgimu  Denmnimaiomi  Amerioaik  Baptitt 


Almanac,'  Annual  American  CyclopaBdia  for  1866,  p. 
112. 

CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  THE  LAT- 
TER-DATS SAINTS.     See  Mormons. 

CHURCH  OF  THE  MESSIAH,  a  reUgious  sect 
established  in  1868,  in  Maine,  by  a  person  named 
Adams,  who  previously  bad  been  a  Mormon  elder. 
The  founder  of  the  sect  claimed  to  have  visions  and 
special  inspirations.  Among  the  peculiar  points  of 
the  new  faith  were,  that  its  members  are  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephrairo,  and  that,  **a8  the  curse  was  now  taken 
off  from  Palestine,"  the  time  had  come  for  the  lost 
ten  tribes  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  fisthers.  They 
anticipated  the  re-establishment  at  Jerusalem  of  the 
throne  of  David  in  greater  than  Solomon's  splendor. 
In  expectation  of  the  near  advent  of  the  Messiah,  156 
members  of  the  sect  from  the  State  of  Maine  went  in 
1866  to  Palestine,  and  established  a  colony  at  Jaffa, 
the  sea-port  of  Jerusalem,  with  one  president  (Adams) 
and  two  bishops  as  its  leaders.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  American  and  English  consuls  in  Jerusalem, 
they  met  with  a  kind  reception  on  the  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish pacha  and  the  people  of  Jaflk.  Land  had  been  se- 
cured for  them  before  their  arrival,  through  the  Amer- 
ican vice-consnl  at  Jaffa.  The  colonists  built  quite  a 
number  of  houses  and  a  three-story  hotel,  having 
brought  the  lumber  all  the  way  f^om  Maine.  Com- 
plaints made  by  the  colonists  of  the  hardships  they 
were  forced  to  endure  induced  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  send,  at  the  beginning  of  1867,  an 
agent  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Bidwell,  of  New  York)  to  Jaflb,  in 
order  to  make  a  thorough  examination  into  the  affairs 
and  prospects  of  the  colony.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  1867,  a  considerable  number  of  the  colonists  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  their  condition  and  the  rule  of 
president  Adams,  and  returned  home.  —  See  Annual 
American  Cyclop,  for  1866,  s.  v.  Meseiahj  Church  of. 

CHURCH  OF  ROME.  See  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  See  Scotland; 
Scotland,  Free  Church  op. 

CHURCH  POLITY.  See  Ecclesiastical  Pol- 
ity. 

CHURCH,  PRESBYTERIAN.  See  Presbttb- 
RiAN  Church. 

CHURCH,  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL.  See 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

CHURCH,  REFORMED.  See  Reformed  Church. 

CHURCH,  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN.  See 
Presbyterian  (Reformed)  Church. 

CHURCH,  STATES  OF  THE  iPatrimomum  Petri}, 
the  territory  governed  by  the  Pope  as  secular  prince. 

I.  History, — ^The  Church  of  Rome,  which  became  at 
an  early  date  one  of  the  chief  Christian  churches  of 
the  world,  received  in  921,  by  a  special  edict  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  the  right  to  accept  legacies. 
The  story,  however,  that  Constantine  presented  bishop 
Sylvester  and  the  Roman  Church  with  the  city  of 
Rome  and  other  territories  is  an  invention,  and  tho 
pretended  document  of  donation  is  a  late  forgery,  taken 
from  the  so-called  Con^itutum  Sylvestri,  which  was 
compiled  from  the  Gesta  beati  Sylvestri  (see  MQnch 
[Rom.  Cath.],  U^^er  die  erdichiete  Schenhung  Constant 
tm  des  Grossen,  Freiburg,  1824 ;  Biener,  de  donatione  a 
Constantino  M,  imperatore  in  Syhestrum  ponHficem  col- 
latOf  in  his  work  de  coUcdionibus  canonum  eedesim 
GrtBcmj  Berlin,  1827).  Under  the  later  emperors,  a 
large  amount  of  property  of  every  description,  includ- 
ing many  landed  estates  in  various  parts  of  Italy  and 
France,  was  presented  to  the  Roman  Church;  and, 
moreover,  the  emperors  conferred  upon  the  bishops  of 
Rome  many  lucrative  privileges,  as  Gratian  upon  Da- 
masus  in  378,  Yalentinian  upon  Leo  the  Great  in  445, 
etc.  The  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  which  the  popes 
claimed  as  heads  of  the  Church,  and  which  were  grad- 
ually conceded  by  the  emperors  and  acquiesced  hi  by 
the  bishops,  greatly  enlarged  the  secular  power  and 
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irealth  of  the  popes.  Under  Gregory  I  the  landed 
property  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church  was  very 
extensive,  especially  in  Sicily  and  GaoL  Bot  until 
the  eighth  centoiy  the  Boman  bishops  held  all  this 
landed  property  subject  to  the  sovereign  anthority  of 
the  emperors.  The  first  independent  possession  of  the 
popes  was  the  town  of  Sntri,  which  Gregory  II,  in  728, 
obtained  from  the  Longobardian  king  Luitprand,  who 
had  wrested  it,  with  other  territories,  tnm  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors.  The  friendly  relations  between  the  Bo- 
man See  and  Lnitprand  ceased  under  Gregory  III  (781- 
741),  and  most  of  the  papal  terrritory  was  reoccnpied 
by  the  Longobardians.  The  pope  invoked  the  interces- 
sion of  Charles  Martel,  in  consequence  of  which  Luit- 
prand,  in  742,  restored  to  Pope  Zachaiy  not  only  the 
former  property  of  the  Boman  bishops,  bat  also  the 
four  Bysantine  towns  of  Amelia,  Oris,  Bomarzo,  and 
Bieda.  The  pope  even  succeeded  in  disposing  the  king 
amicably  towaid  the  exarch,  in  reward  for  which  he 
received  from  the  Byzantine  emperor  two  villas.  King 
Aistulph  conceived  the  plan  of  conquering  and  annex- 
ing all  Italy,  and  thus  forced  Pope  Stephen  II  (752- 
757)  to  invoke  again  the  aid  of  the  Franks.  Pepin, 
who  owed  his  crown  psrtly  to  the  inflaence  of  the 
pope,  twice  (754  and  755)  undertook  a  campaign  into 
Italy,  declined  the  demand  of  the  Byzantine  emperor 
to  restore  to  him  his  former  Italian  possessions,  gave 
to  the  pope,  in  addition  to  his  former  possessions,  the 
Exarchate  and  the  Pentapolls  (the  five  cities  of  Rimini, 
Pesaro,  Fano,  Sinigaglia,  and  Ancona),  and  assumed 
himself  the  title  of  patricius  (patron)  of  Rome.  The 
original  document  of  donation  is  no  longer  extant. 
The  Longobardian  king  Desiderius  found  means  to  put 
off  the  complete  execution  of  the  stipulations  made  by 
Pepin,  and  ultimately  new  hostilities  broke  out,  which 
induced  Adrian  I  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Charlemagne, 
who  in  744  put  an  end  to  the  Longobardian  kingdom, 
and  enlarged  the  donations  of  his  fathers.  As  the 
original  deeds  of  these  donations  an  lost,  their  extent 
can  no  longer  be  fixed  with  entire  accuracy.  The  ex- 
tant document  in  which  Louis  le  Debonnaire  sanc- 
tions the  donations  of  Charlemagne  is  a  forgery.  In 
consequence  of  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  as  em- 
peror by  Leo  III,  in  800,  the  connection  of  the  pope 
with  the  Eastern  empire  entirely  ceased,  and  the  pa^ 
pal  documents  were  henceforth  dated  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  the  new  emperor.  The  king 
of  the  Franks,  as  Boman  emperor,  had  thus  become 
the  real  sovereign  of  Rome,  who  had  to  sanction  the 
election  of  a  pope.  The  temporal  power  of  the  popes 
rapidly  increased  under  the  weak  Carlovingians,  after 
whose  extinction  (888)  the  Imperial  dignity  was,  until 
923,  conferred  upon  Italian  grandees^  and  subsequently 
was  for  some  time  discontinued  altogether.  When 
Otto  I,  in  952,  reassumed  the  dignity  of  Roman  em- 
peror, he  at  once  confirmed  the  papal  possessions  (the 
original  document  is  lost,  but  a  copy  somewhat  modi- 
fied in  the  eleventh  century  is  extant).  A  document 
containing  a  donation  from  Otto  III  to  Sylvester  II  is 
a  forgery,  and  there  are  no  other  reasons  for  the  exist- 
ence of  that  pretended  donation.  In  1052  the  Roman 
See  obtained  feudal  right  over  Benevento.  The  count- 
ess Matilda  of  Tuscany  promised  to  the  pope  to  be- 
queath to  him  her  extensive  territoiy ;  but  on  her  death 
the  property  became  the  subject  of  a  violent  and  pro- 
tracted dispute,  and  the  claims  of  the  popes  were  not 
recognised  until  1201,  by  Otto  IV.  In  the  agreement 
between  Otto  and  the  pope  tlie  following  territory  was 
designated  as  papal  possessions :  the  country  from  the 
defiles  of  Ceperano  (on  the  frontier  of  Naples),  as  far 
as  the  fort  of  Radicofano  (on  the  Tuscan  frontier),  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  Pentapolis  (see  above),  the 
Marches,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  possessions  of  the 
countess  Matilda,  the  county  of  Brittenoriuro,  with 
other  adjacent  lands  express!}'  mentioned  in  the  doc- 
uments of  the  emperors  from  the  times  of  Louis  (which 
latter  clauses  recognised  the  contents  of  a  numlier  of 


spurious  documents).  Otto  lY  also  promised  to  de« 
fend  the  claims  of  the  pope  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
Thus  the  States  of  the  Church  were  firmly  established, 
and  as,  since  1059,  the  election  of  the  pope  had  been 
independent  of  the  emperor,  the  high  political  position 
of  the  popes  in  the  Christian  world  was  confirmed. 

During  the  following  centuries  the  popes  were  more 
intent  upon  preserving  than  upon  enlai^ging  their  po*- 
sessions.  In  1278,  Philip  III  presented  to  Gregoiy  X 
the  county  of  Yenaissin,  and  in  1848  Clement  VI 
purohased  Avignon  from  Joanna,  queen  of  Sicily  and 
countess  of  Provence.  During  the  residence  of  the 
popes  at  Avignon,  and  during  the  schism,  the  popes 
had  to  concede  extensive  privileges  to  various  cities. 
Other  parts  were  given  as  fiefs  to  Italian  princes :  thos, 
in  1448,  Alphonso  I  of  Naples  was  made  papal  vicar 
of  Benevento  and  Tenracina ;  but  Nicholas  V  (1447- 
1455),  Pius  II  (1458-1464),  and  Sixtus  IV  (1471-1484) 
reconsolidated  the  papal  possessions.  Julius  II  (1503 
-1512)  reconquered  from  the  Venetians  all  the  placea 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  pope,  and  even 
added  to  his  territory  Panna,  Piacenza,  and  Reggio, 
thus  giving  to  the  States  of  the  Chnreh  the  most  ex- 
tensive frontier  they  have  ever  had.  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza were  soon  lost  again,  but  in  their  place  Camerino 
and  Ncpi  were  obtained.  Reggio  had  to  be  abandoned 
in  1523,  and  Modena  in  1527 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  number  of  republican  communities  were  fully  sub- 
jected, as  Ancona  in  1582,  Perugia  in  1540,  and  the 
feudal  relations  of  others,  as  Ferrara  (1598),  Urbuio 
(1686),  and  the  duchy  of  Castro  (the  dispute  concerning 
which  lasted  until  1785),  were  abolished.  About  fif^ 
years  later  the  States  of  the  Church  entered  into  a  pe- 
riod of  rapid  decline.  In  1788  the  government  of  Na- 
ples declsjred  the  feudal  relation  in  which  that  kingdom 
had  stood  to  Rome  as  terminated.  In  1792  Avignon 
and  Venaissin  were  annexed  to  France,  and  in  1796 
another  considerable  tract  of  territory  was  lost  At 
the  peace  of  Toientino,  Feb.  19,  1797,  Pius  VI  had  to 
cede  all  the  papal  possessions  situate  in  Fnmce,  and  to 
agree  that  the  districts  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  Ro- 
magna  should  be  incorporated  with  the  new  Trenspa- 
dan  Republic.  On  the  15th  of  February  the  republic 
was  proclaimed  in  the  city  of  Rome,  the  papal  govern- 
ment wss  declared  abolished,  and  the  pope  himself 
was  carried  into  captivity.  1  he  treaty  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  restored  to  the  pope  the  Marehes,  with  Cameri- 
no, the  duchy  of  Benevento,  with  the  principality  of 
Ponte-Corvo,  the  legations  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  and 
Ferrara ;  and  gave  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  the  right 
of  garrisoning  Ferrara  and  Commacchio.  Nothing 
was  said  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  about  the  papal  claims 
to  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  on  which  account  the  pope 
protested  against  the  portion  of  the  treaty  relating  to 
the  States  of  the  Church. 

Certain  acts  of  Leo  XII  (1824)  created  general  in- 
dignation among  the  inhabitants  of  the  pspal  territoiy. 
In  Februan%  1831,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Bolog^ 
na,  which  soon  spread  through  the  whole  province, 
and  from  there  through  the  larger  portion  of  the  States 
of  the  Church.  A  provisional  government  was  estab- 
lished, snd  on  the  26th  of  February  an  assembly  of 
deputies  declared  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes.  The  intervention  of  Ausrtia  put,  how- 
ever, an  end  to  the  insurrection.  The  representatives 
of  the  great  powen  found  the  civil  administration  so 
unsatisfactory  that  they  urgently  recommended  the 
introduction  of  reforms.  As  these  were  not  granted,  a 
new  insurrection  occurred,  which  caused  anodier  inter- 
vention of  Austria,  and  the  occupation  of  Bologna  I  y 
Austrian  troops.  This  was  at  once  followed  by  an  oc- 
cupation of  Ancona  by  France,  which  was  unwilling  to 
leave  the  pope  under  the  sole  patronage  of  Austria. 
Both  occupations  lasted  until  1838.  Gregory  XVI 
(1831-1846)  convoked  an  assembly  of  deputies,  in  order 
to  learn  the  wishes  of  the  people,  bot  it  1^  to  no  reforms 
of  any  account.    The  discontent  of  the  people  contin- 
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ued,  and  showed  itself  in  repeated  revolatioiiaiy  out- 
breaks. Plus  IX  (elected  June  16, 1846)  began  to  intro- 
duce important  changes  into  the  pablic  administration 
(molu  proprio  of  2d  and  14th  of  October,  1847,  funda- 
mental statute  of  14th  of  Bfarcb,  1848,  etc.),  and  thus 
gave  an  impulse  to  a  political  movement  which  he 
soon  found  himself  unable  to  control.  He  had  to 
grant,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1848,  a  constitutional 
form  of  government,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  a  liberal  ministry  (Mamiani)  and  the 
convocation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly.  An  attempt 
to  curb  the  liberal  movement  by  tlw  appointment  of  a 
conservative  ministry  (Count  Kossi)  ftUed,  and  the 
pope  was  compelled  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a 
democratic  ministry.  On  the  26th  of  November  the 
pope  fled  from  Bome  in  disguise,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Gaeta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  movement  a  provisional  government  was 
established  at  Bome,  wliich  declared  the  temporal 
power  abolished,  and  proclaimed  the  republic  (Febru- 
ary, 1849).  This  led  to  a  new  intervention  of  Austria 
(after  the  defeat  of  Sardinia)  in  the  legations,  and  to 
tlie  landing  in  the  Papal  States  of  a  fVench  anny, 
under  Oudinot,  in  April,  1849.  The  city  of  Rome  sur- 
rendered on  the  2d  of  July,  the  papal  rule  was  restored, 
and  all  the  reforms  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Pins  were  abolished.  The  political  and  financial  con- 
dition of  the  States  of  the  Church  after  ttie  restoration 
of  the  pope  was  most  deplorable,  and  the  people  con- 
tinued to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  papal  rule.  When, 
in  1859,  in  consequence  of  their  defeat  at  Magenta,  the 
Austiians  had  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Central 
Italy,  Bdiogna  and  the  neighboring  legations  (the  Bo- 
magna)  at  once  shook  off  the  papal  rule,  and,  together 
with  Parma  and  Modena,  organized  them,  under  the 
name  of  Emilia,  into  a  provisional  state  under  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Farini.  After  the  treaty  of  Zurich  (Nov. 
10, 1859),  Austria  and  France  proposed  the  convocation 
of  a  congress  for  the  regulation  of  the  Italian  affairs, 
but  the  pope  revised  to  take  part  in  it,  as  the  great 
powers  did  not  agree  to  guarantee  to  him  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bomagna.  Victor  Emmanuel  consequently, 
by  a  decree  of  the  18th  of  March,  1860,  after  a  popular 
vote  had  declared  in  favor  of  annexation,  incorporated 
the  Bomagna  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  papal 
government  now  tried  to  organize  a  powerful  army, 
chiefly  of  foreign  volunteers,  under  the  French  geneial 
Lamorici&re.  When,  after  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 
Garibaldi,  a  part  of  the  old  Neapolitan  army  had  lieen 
united  with  the  papal  troops,  the  Italian  government 
demanded  the  diacharge  of  the  foreign  volunteers  as 
menacing  the  unity  of  Italy,  and,  when  the  papal  gov- 
ernment refused  to  comply  with  this  request,  the  king 
marched  troops  into  the  papal  territory,  defeated  the 
papal  troops  at  Castelfidardo  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  captured  the  remainder  at  Ancona.  Umbria 
and  the  Marches  now  declared  at  onoe  in  fkvor  of  an- 
nexation, and,  a  popular  vote  having  been  taken,  were 
incorporated  with  Italy  by  decree  ot  the  17th  of  De- 
cember. As,  after  the  fall  of  Gaeta,  Rome  became  the 
refuge  of  the  expelled  king  of  Naples,  and  the  centre 
of  all  plots  against  Italian  unity,  the  Italian  Party  of 
Action  loudly  demanded  the  conquest  of  Rome,  and  in 
March,  1861,  even  the  Italian  Parliament  declared  the 
city  of  Rome  the  natural  and  indispensable  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  Attempts  made  by  the  Italian  prime 
minister  Cavour  to  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  consent  to 
a  separation  between  his  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
power  failed ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  a  prop- 
osition of  Louis  Napoleon  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Italian  and  the  Roman  governments 
on  the  basis  of  the  existing  extent  of  the  papal  territo- 
ry. In  1862,  Garibaldi  made  an  attempt,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  volunteers,  to  conquer  Rome,  and  deliver 
Italy  both  from  the  rule  of  the  pope  and  that  of  the 
French,  but  this  movement  was  promptly  suppressed 
by  the  Italian  government.     On  the  Idth  of  Septem- 


ber, 1864,  France  concluded  with  the  government  of 
Italy  a  convention,  by  which  France  promised  to  with- 
draw its  army  of  occupation  from  Rome  within  two 
years,  while  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  not  to 
attack  the  papal  territory,  and  even  to  protect  it 
against  any  foreign  attacks,  to  assume  a  proportional 
part  of  the  papal  debt,  and  not  to  oppose  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  papal  army,  provided  the  latter  should  not 
threaten  the  safety  of  Italy.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  convention,  the  city  of  Rome  and  the 
papal  territory  were  evacuated  by  the  French  troops  In 
December,  1866.  The  pope  has,  up  to  this  time,  per- 
sistently declined  all  proposals  to  abandon  his  claims 
to  the  provinces  which  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  stIU  more  to  renounce  the  tem- 
poral power  altogether.     See  Tbmporal  Power. 

II.  Eodaiatdcal  8toai^ic9.  —  Tha  Papal  States  had 
in  1868  an  area  of  17,494  square  miles,  and,  according 
to  the  census,  a  population  of  8,124,668  souls,  among 
whom  were  9287  Israelites  and  268  Protestants,  whilo 
the  rest  were  Roman  Catholics.  They  had  nine  arch- 
bishoprics, viz.,  Rome  (whose  metropolite  is  the  popo 
himself^  represented  through  a  cardinal  vicar),  Bene- 
vento,  Fermo,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Urbino,  Bologna, 
Camerino,  Spoleto — ^the  last  three  without  snffhigans. 
The  number  of  bishoprics  was  seventy-nine,  of  which, 
however,  many  had  been  permanently  united,  so  that 
the  actual  number  of  bishops  amounted  only  to  fifty- 
eight.  All  the  eight  archbishoprics  and  most  of  the 
bishoprics  lie  in  the  provinces  which  in  1869  were  an- 
nexed to  Sardinia.  The  States  of  the  Church,  thus 
reduced,  had  in  1867  about  700,000  inhabitants.  The 
city  of  Rome  had,  in  1866, 210,701  inhabitants,  among 
whom  were  4667  Israelites  and  429  Protestants.  Con- 
vents are  very  numerous.  There  were,  in  1846, 1824 
convents  of  monks  and  612  of  nuns.  The  secular 
clergy  were  estimated  at  86,000,  monks  10,000,  nuns 
8000.  The  former  belong  to  60,  the  latter  to  21  differ- 
ent orders.  The  total  number  of  clerical  persons  in 
the  city  of  Rome  was  (in  1866)  7878.  The  superiors 
of  most  of  the  orders  reside  in  Rome.  See  Moxa- 
CHiBX.  As  the  seat  of  the  central  government  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  States  of  the  Church 
(more  particularly  Rome)  have  a  number  of  ecclesias- 
tical oflloes  and  boards,  which  are  treated  of  in  separate 
articles.  See  Pofb;  Cabdinal;  Comobeoatiok  ; 
CuBiA  Roxana.  See  Herzop,  RecU^Enofklop.  vil,  676 
sq. ;  Wetser  und  Welte,  Kirehen-lexikon,  vi,  176;  Su- 
genheim  (Protest),  Getehickte  der  EnMehmg  und  Aii§- 
bUAmff  des  KirehautaaU  (Leipzig,  1864);  Scharpff 
(Roman  Catholic),  Eni0leh»mff  da  KirekentkuiU  (1864 ; 
transl.  Balthnore,  1860);  Ddllinger  (Rom.Cath.),  The 
Church  and  Chttrche§  (Munich,  1861 ;  transl.  1868) ; 
Brockhaus,  CottvenaUon^'Lexikom,  viii  (11th  edition, 
1866),  823  sq. 

CHURCH,  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN.  See 
Pbbsbttebian  (Unitbd)  Chubch. 

CHURCH-WARDENS,  officers  in  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  business  is  to  look  to  the  church, 
church-yard,  and  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  parish- 
ioners ;  to  levy  a  shilling  forfeiture  on  all  such  as  do 
not  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  to  keep  persons  or- 
deriy  in  church  time,  etc.  By  Canon  89,  church-war- 
dens or  questmen  in  every  parish  are  required  to  be 
chosen  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  minister  and  the 
parishioners,  if  it  may  be ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree 
upon  such  a  choice,  then  the  minister  shall  choose  one 
and  the  parishioners  another,  and  without  such  a  joint 
or  several  choice  none  shall  take  upon  them  to  be 
church-wardens.  But  if  the  parish  is  entitled  by  cus- 
tom to  choose  both  church- widens,  then  the  parson  is 
restrained  of  his  right  under  this  canon.  The  duties 
of  English  church-wardens  are  laid  down  in  Prideanx, 
PraeUeal  Guide  to  tke  IhUia  of  Ckureh^wardent  (10th 
ed.  Lond.  1886,  12mo).  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  their  duties  in  general  are  to  pro- 
tect the  church  bufldlng^  to  sea  th^t  worship  is  duly 
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that  a  very  diffenent  condition  of  things  maj-  have  ex- 
isted in  his  day.  In  the  weak  and  divided  state  of 
Western  Asia  at  this  time,  it  was  easy  for  a  brave  and 
skilful  chief  to  baild  op  rapidly  a  vast  power,  which 
was  apt  to  crumble  away  almost  as  quickly.  Bunsen, 
however,  calls  him  merely  **a  Mesopotamian  satrap," 
assuming  that  he  must  have  been  posterior  to  the 
Assyrian  supremacy  (Egypt,  iii,  272).  Chushan-Rish- 
athaim's  yoke  was  broken  from  the  neck  of  the  people 
of  Israel  at  the  end  of  eight  yean  by  Othniel,  Caleb*s 
nephew  (Judg.  iii,  10),  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of 
Mesopotamia  as  an  aggressive  power.  The  rise  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  about  B.C.  1270,  would  naturally  re- 
duce the  bordering  nations  to  insignificance  (see  Baw- 
linson,  Histor.  EvideneUf  p.  800). — Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Mesopotamia. 

Chu^si  (Xowrti  V.  r.  Xovc,  Volg*  omits),  a  place 
named  only  in  Judith  vii,  18,  as  near  Ekrebel,  and 
upon  the  brook  Mochmur.  If  the  history  bo  at  all 
genuine,  this  was  doubtless  in  Central  Palestine,  but 
all  the  names  appear  to  be  very  corrupt,  and  are  not 
recognisable.     See  Judith. 

Chu'za  [pron.  Cuzd]  (rather  Chmcu^  Xov^act  for 
Chald.  KT!in,  i.  e.  KTilHK,  jMssemofi),  the  "steward" 

(tinrpoiroc)  of  Herod  (Antipas),  whose  wife  Joanna 
(q.  v.),  having  been  cured  by  our  Lord  either  of  pos- 
session by  an  evil  spirit  or  of  a  disease,  became  at- 
tached to  that  body  of  women  who  accompanied  him 
(A.D.  27)  on  his  joumeyings  (Luke  viii,  8) ;  and,  to- 
geth^  with  Mary  Magdalen  and  "  Mary  the  mother 
of  James,"  having  come  early  to  the  sepulchre  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  (A.D.  29),  to  bring  spices 
and  ointments  to  complete  the  burial,  brought  word  to 
the  apostles  that  the  Lord  was  risen  (Luke  xxiv,  10). 
These  circumstances  would  seem  to  imply  that  she  was 
at  this  time  a  widow. 

ChytX8BU8,  David  (properly  JTocAAq/e),  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  sec« 
ond  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Ingel- 
fingen,  Feb.  26,  1630.  Having  studied  the  ancient 
languages  at  Tubingen,  he  went  to  Wittenberg  about 
1545,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Melancthon  in  theology. 
In  1548  he  began  to  lecture  at  Wittenberg  on  physics, 
and  also  on  theology.  After  an  extended  journey  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  he  was  called  in 
1551  to  Rostock ;  and  his  character  for  scholarship  and 
wisdom  gained  him  great  influence  in  Mecklenburg, 
and  also  in  wider  spheres.  He  was  employed  by 
Maximilian  II  to  arrange  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Aus- 
tria. He  was  principal  author  of  the  statutes  of  the 
University  of  Helmst&dt,  and  was  one  of  the  authon 
of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (q.  v.).  He  died  June  25, 
1600.  Among  his  writings  are,  Hitioria  Con/esnonu 
Augmicma  (Frankfort,  1578,  8vo);  De  Morte  et  Vita 
jEUma  (Rostock,  1590,  8vo).  His  works  were  col- 
lected and  printed  in  2  vols,  folio  (Leipzig,  1599 ;  Han- 
over, 1604).  A  biography  of  Chytrons,  with  a  selec- 
tion from  his  works,  was  published  by  Pressel  in  the 
8th  vol.  of  the  work,  I^eben  u.  amgtwahUe  SchriJUn  der 
Voter  der  luth,  Kirche  (Elberfeld,  1868).  See  Schotz- 
ins,  De  Vka  D.  Cftylnn  (Hamburg,  1720-28,  prefixed  to 
the  writings  of  Chytrous,  8  vols.  8 vo);  Melchior  Adam, 
VUm  Theolofforwn  (Francfort,  1705),  p.  828 ;  Herzog, 
JieaUEncykhpadie,  ii,  701. 

Ciborlmn  (jnputpioVf  a  eup\  a  large  chalice  (a 
species  of  pyx,  q.  v.)  or  cup,  often  of  gold  or  silver, 
with  a  cover,  surmounted  commonly  by  a  cross.  It 
is  used  to  contain  the  host,  or  consecrated  wafer,  in  the 
mass.  The  name  c^)oriwn  was  also  given  to  a  canopy 
on  the  altar,  supported  by  four  columns,  to  which  the 
cup,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  was  attached  by  chains, 
containing  the  wafer  for  the  communion  of  the  sick. — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexihon,  ii,  545. 

Ciccar  (*iS3,  Ukkar\  circuit,  esp.  of  the  Jordan). 
See  Topographical  Terms  ;  Talekt. 


Cieling.    See  Cbiliho. 

CiU'cia  (KtXucta ;  on  the  deriv.,  see  below),  a  nuoi- 
time  province  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Pamphylia ;  separated  on  the 
north  from  Cappadocia  by  the  Taurus  range,  and  on 
the  east  by  Amanns  from  Syria ;  and  haying  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  (Iskenderoon)  and  the  Cilictan  Sea  (Acts 
xxvii,  5)  on  the  south.    These  lofty  mountain  bar- 
rien  can  be  surmounted  only  by  a  few  difficult  passe?, 
the  latter  by  the  Ports  Amanides,  at  the  bead  of  the 
valley  of  the  Pinams,  the  former  by  the  Porta  Cilicis, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Cydnus ;  towards  the  south, 
however,  an  outlet  was  afforded  between  the  Sinus 
Issicns  and  the  spun  of  Amanus  for  a  road,  which  af- 
terwards crossed  the  Porta  Syrias  in  the  direction  of 
Antioch  (hence  the  close  connection  which  existed  be- 
tween Syria  and  Cilida,  as  indicated  in  Acts  xt,  28, 
41 ;  Gal.  i,  21).    The  sea-ooast  is  rock-bound  in  the 
west,  low  and  shelving  in  the  east;  the  chief  rivers — 
Sams,  Cydnus,  and  Calycadnus — were  inaccessible  to 
vessels  of  any  size  from  sand-ban  formed  at  their 
mouths.     By  the  ancients  the  eastern  part  was  called 
CiUda  Propria  (t)  ifiijjc  KcXuia,  Ptolemy),  or  the  level 
Cilicia  (tj  grc^idc,  Strabo) ;  and  the  western,  the  rough 
(17  rpaxcTa,  Strabo,  xiv,  5),  or  mountainau$  (i|  dpiii'tf, 
Herod,  ii.  84).    The  former  was  well-watered,  and 
abounded  in  various  kinds  of  grains  and  fimits  (Xen- 
oph.  Anab.  i,  2,  §  22 ;  Ammianus  Marcell.  xiv,  8,  §  1). 
The  chief  towns  in  this  division  were  Ittus  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  i,  4),  at  the  south-eastern  extremity,  celebrated 
for  the  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius  Codomanns 
(B.C.  888),  and  not  for  from  the  passes  of  Amanus 
(rdv  'AftaviSiMtv  Xtyofuviov  HvX&v,  Polyb.  xii,  8); 
SolcBj  originally  a  colony  of  Argives  and  Rhodians, 
thjB  birthplace  of  Menander,  the  comic  poet  (B.C. 
262),  the  Stoic  philosopher  Chrysippus  (B.C.  206%  and 
of  Aratus  (q.  v.),  author  of  the  astronomical  poem  rd 
^aivofjuva  (B.C.  270);  and  TarnUy  the  birthplace 
of  the  apostle  Paul  (q.  v.).    Cilicia  Trachea  furnished 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cedars  and  fin  for  ship- 
building; it  was  also  noted  for  a  species  of  goat  (Mar- 
tial, xiv,  188),  of  whose  skins  cloaks  and  tents  were 
mannfoctured.     Its  breed  of  horses  was  so  superior, 
that  860  (one  for  each  day  of  the  year)  formed  part  of 
the  annual  tribute  to  the  king  of  Penia  (Herod,  iii, 
90).     The  neighborhood  of  Coi^'cus  produced  large 
quantities  of  saffron  (Plin.  Nat,  Hitt.  xxi,  17).     Jose- 
phusi  dentified  Cilicia  with  the  Tartkuh  of  Gen.  x,  4 
^Ant.  i,  6, 1).     Herodotus  says  that  the  first  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  were  called  Hypacheei  (*lVa- 
Xaiot) ;  and  derives  the  name  of  Cilicia  from  CUix, 
son  of  Agenor,  a  Phoenician  settler  (vii,  91).     This  is 
confirmed  by  Phcenician  inscriptions,  on  which  the 
name  is  written  ChaXak  ("]^n,  Gesenius,  Monum.  Phan, 
p.  279).     Herodotus  also  states  that  the  Cilicians  and 
Lycians  were  the  only  nations  within  the  Halys  who 
were  not  conquered  by  Croesus  (i,  28).     Though  par- 
tially subjected  to  the  Assyrians,  Modes,  Persians, 
Syrians,  and  Boroans,  the  Eleuthero-  (or  free)  Cili- 
cians, as  th^  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts 
were  called,  were  governed  by  their  own  kings  (**  Reg- 
uli, "  Tacit,  ii,  78),  till  the  time  of  Vespasian.    The  sea- 
coast  was  for  a  lonp;  time  occupied  by  pirates,  who  car- 
ried on  the  appropriate  vocation  of  slave-merchants, 
and  found  ample  encouragement  for  that  nefarious 
traffic  among  the  opulent  Romans  (Mannert,  Gcogr. 
vi,  1 ;  Strabo,  xiv,  5) ;  but  at  last  their  depredations 
became  so  formidable  that  Pompey  was  invested  with 
extraordinary  powen  for  their  suppression,  which  he 
accomplished  in  forty  days.    He  settled  the  surviving 
freebootera  at  Sola,  which  he  rebuilt  and  named  Pom- 
peiopolis.     Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  (B.C.  52), 
and  gained  isome  successes  over  the  mountalneen  of 
Amanus,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph 
{EpUt.  ad  Fam,  xv,  3).     As  the  more  level  portion 
was  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  as  well  as 
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fbr  its  Inxsrlcnu  climate,  It  became  ■  IkTorile  neideDCe 
of  the  Greeki  after  iti  locorpMBtioa  iulo  the  Hac«- 
donlan  emfdre,  and  it*  capital,  Tanu  (q.  v.),  wai  els- 
Tated  into  the  ieit  of  a  celabraMd  acbool  at  philoao- 
jiby.  Tbe  conooctioD  betwean  the  Jewe  aad  Cilicla 
data  from  the  time  wfaen  it  becaim  part  of  tbe  Syiiaa 
kJDgdom  (aee  1  Haec  xl,  U;  2  Mace,  iv,  36;  comp. 
Jadlth  i,  7,  K;  It,  H,  ii).  Aotiochiu  tbe  Great  ii 
■aid  to  hiTe  introduced  gUOO  familice  of  tiie  Jem  into 
Aaia  HinoT  (Jowphiu,  AnL  xil,  8,  4),  miBy  of  whom 
probably  settled  in  CillcU  (Philn,  De  ItgaL  ad  Cami, 
80).  In  the  apoatolic  age  they  were  rtiU  there  ia  con- 
■ideiabla  nombem  (Acts  tI,  B).  Cilidan  meroenaries, 
probably  from  Trachea,  aerved  in  the  body-guard  of 
Alsxaader  Jannma  (Joeeph.  Ant.  xiii,  13,  6 ;  War,  i, 
i,  8).  Theaynagogasof  "them  at  Cilida"  (AeU  ri, 
9)  waa  a  place  of  Jenieh  woribip  In  Jenualem,  ap{Ho- 
piiUed  to  the  nae  of  the  Jeirs  who  might  be  at  Jeruaa- 
lem  from  the  proTlnce  of  Cilicia.  See  Sthaooode. 
Clllcla  wai,  from  ita  geof^phical  poiition,  the  high 
toad  between  Syria  end  the  Weat,  and  It  waa  alao  the 
native  country  of  Faolj  it  wu  visited  by  him,  flret, 
soon  afler  hla  coBvenioo  (GaL  i,  21 ;  Acta  in,  SO),  on  ' 
which  occaelan  he  probably  (bonded  tbe  Chutth  there  ; 
(N'cnnder,  Planting  and  Training,  i,  114;  Conybeare  | 
anil  Koweon,  SI.  Paul,  i,  17-25,  S49),  and  again  in  hia  | 
aecond  apogtolical  Joaraey,  when  ha  entered  It  on  the 
aide  of  Syria,  and  croaied  Anti-Tauina  by  the  Pyln  I 
ClUciie  into  Lycaoaia  (Acta  zv,  41).  ChriBtiaHTty 
continued  to  aoariib  heiw  nntll  the  8th  century,  when 
the  country  tell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Saraceni,  bv 
whom,  and  by  thebr  (ucceuon  tbe  Turks,  the  light  of  , 
true  religion  haa  been  almost  extinguished.  Accord- 
ing to  the  modem  Turkish  divisions  of  Asia  Ulnor, 
Cilida  Proper  belongs  to  the  paghallc  of  Adana,  and 
CilicU  Trachea  to  the  Liwah  of  Itchil  in  the  Uoasae- 
limlili  of  Cypms  (see  Pam^  i^tiopadia,  a.  v. ;  Smhh, 
Dict.o/Out.Crogr.t.'v.:  Tict.LanRl(ris,FDj«^  {tnaa 
la  CiHtre,  Par.  1861).— Kitto,  i,  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Asia  Minor. 

Clmallaroli.    See  Ceihkliakcsx  ;  Sachutut. 

Cinnamon  ("jl^ip,  lamutaam';  Gr.  Kuiaituiy,  a 
word,  according  to  Herodotna  [ill.  111],  of  Phoenician 
orl^ ;  according  to  Gesenins  [TSei.  HA.  p.  liSS], 
Ihm  ytp,  to  (toaif  upright)  occurs  first  ia  Esod.  iin, 
SB,  where  It  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  ingredients 
employed  In  the  preparatian  of  tbe  holy  ancdntlnf-  oil : 
"Take  then  also  onto  thee  powerful  spices,  mvrrh, 
and  of  sweet  dnmmon  half  as  much  (i.  a.  !£0  shekels), 
together  with  sweet  calamus  and  cassia."  It  ia  next 
mentioned  in  Prov.  vii,  IT  :  "1  have  perfitmed  my  bed 
with  myrrb,  aloes,  and  nitnaiiuiii."  Again,  in  Cant. 
)v,  14 :  "  Spikenard  and  safih)n,  calamus  and  coMo- 
■HNi,  with  all  treea  of  frankincense ;  myrrh  and  aloee, 
with  ail  the  chief  spices."  In  Rev.  xxill,  13,  among 
the  merchandise  of  Babylon  (Rome),  we  have  "eiit- 
■HBUis,  and  odors,  and  ointments,  and  fVankhirsnse." 
Alao  in  Ecdns.  zxlv,  16,  "  I  gave  a  iweet  smell,  like 
tmniauM  and  aspaiathos."  Cinnamon  waa  probably 
an  article  of  conmieree  la  ancient  Babylon. .  The  He- 
brews received  this  Indian  production  through  the  | 
Uidtanitea  and  Kabatb  nans,  who  broagbt  it  from  the  , 
Arabian  Oulf.  It  seems  that  the  Anbians  at  an  ear- 1 
ly  period  had  commercial  intercourse  with  Ceylon  and  | 
Continental  India,  as  they  were  the  dret  navigators 
ofthsIndianOcesn(Gen.xxxvil,25).  Many  writers 
have  doubled  whether  the  Imtiuamm  of  the  Hebrews  , 
is  the  same  article  that  we  now  call  ciDnamon.  Cel-  I 
slua  quotes  R.  Ben-Heloch  (od  fcmf.  iii,  14)  and  Saa-  | 
diss  (Exod.  xzx)  as  considering  it  the  Lign  Alot,  or 
Agdtockmn.  Others  bavs  doubted  whether  our  cin- 
namon was  at  all  known  to  the  ancients.  But  the , 
aame  thing  has  been  said  of  almost  every  other  drug  . 
which  Is  noticed  by  them.  TIm  word  mva/iw/uiv  oc- 
curs In  many  of  the  Greek  anthora,  as  Herodotna,  Hip- ! 
pocralea,  Tbeopbnatus,  Dioscorides,  Galen,  etc.    The  | 
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Brtt  of  theae,  writingtDO  yeara before  the  Chriatian  ara, 
describes  Arabia  aa  the  last  inhabited  country  towards 
tbe  south,  and  as  the  only  region  of  the  earth  which 
produces  frankincense,  myirh,  cinnamon,  caaaia,  and 
ledsnam  (iii,  107).  He  stales,  moreover,  that  the  Ara- 
bians were  unacquainted  with  tbe  particular  spot  la 
which  it  was  produced,  hut  that  some  aatertad  it  grew 
in  the  region  where  Bacchus  waa  educated.  From  aU 
this  we  can  only  Infer  that  it  waa  the  production  of  a 
distant  conntry,  probably  India,  and  that  it  was  obtain- 
ed by  the  mute  of  the  Red  Sea.  Theopbrastus  (ix.  5) 
gives  a  fuller  bat  still  fabulons  account  of  its  produc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Dioscorldes,  Galen, 
and  the  Periplns  of  the  Erythrsan  Sea.  that  we  get 
more  definite  Information.  Galen  says  that  cassia  and 
cinnamon  are  so  much  alike  that  it  Is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  diatinBaisb  tbe  one  fTom  tbe  other.  Cinna- 
mon of  the  best  quality  la  imported  in  tbe  present  day 
&om  Ceylon,  and  alao  tttaa  die  Malabar  ooait,  in  con- 
saqneooe  of  tlie  cinnamon  plant  (gjaatrwiwiHai  ZegUaii- 
nun)  havbg  been  latroduoed  there  fTom  Ceylon.  An 
inferior  kind  ia  alao  exported  fTom  the  penbaula  of 
India,  the  produce  of  other  apeciea  of  cimtamomum,  ao- 
cDtding  lo  Dr.  Wight  From  these  cauutries  tbe  cin- 
namon and  coaala  of  the  ancients  must  most  likely 
have  been  obtained,  tbongh  both  are  also  produced  In 
the  Islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  in  China,  and  in 
Cochin  China.  Cinnamon  is  imported  in  bales  and 
chests,  the  bundles  weighing  about  1  lb.  each.  Tbe 
pieces  consist  of  compound  quDls,  are  about  three  feet 
long,  slender,  and  Inclose  within  them  several  smaller 
quills.  These  are  thin,  smooth,  of  a  brownish  color, 
of  a  warm,  sweetish,  and  agreeable  taste,  and  fragrant 
odor;  but  several  kinds  are  known  in  modem  mar. 
kets,  aa  they  were  In  ancient  times.    In  Ceylon  cinn*- 
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mon  is  carefnUy  cultivated,  the  best  dnnamon-gardens 
being  on  the  south-western  coast,  where  the  soil  Is 
light  and  aandy,  and  the  atmoaphere  moist  from  the 
prevalent  southern  winds.  This  litUe  tree  belongs  to 
the  laurel  family,  and  tbe  leaf  ia  not  unlike  the  lanrel, 
tbongh  of  a  lighter  green.  The  white  blossom  conies 
out  with  gnat  profUiion,  and  for  many  miles  around 
Colombo  brightens  all  tbe  landscape  in  its  season,  al- 
though it  dilfnses  hardly  any  perceptible  odor  through 
the  air.  The  tree  ia  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
spreads  into  numerous  branches ;  tbe  fruit  or  nnt  is 
ahontthe  slie  of  a  damson,  andwhrn  ripe  Is  of  a  bisck 
color.  The  plants  begin  to  yield  cinnamon  wbeQ 
about  six  or  seven  yean  old,  after  wbich  the  sboota  may 
be  cut  every  three  or  fear  yeara.   The  beat  klnda  of  cln- 
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luunon  tn  obtamad  from  twigs  ind  Hhoota ;  thoM  leM 
th*n  bmlf  >n  incb,  or  more  than  two  or  tlirM  iacties  in 
dlameUr,  ara  not  peeled.  "Tbe  pMling  i«  effected  by 
making  two  oppcaite,  or^  when  the  brancb  is  thick,  three 
or  four  loDgitudioil  iaciBiona,  uid  then  elevating  the 
bark  by  introdacinf;  tbe  peeling-knife  beneath  it.  la 
twenty-fbuT  boon  tbe  epidermi*  and  gnwniBh  pulpy 
nutter  are  carefully  iicraped  off.  In  a  few  honrg  Uie 
eniBller  qnilli  «Te  introduced  into  the  larger  onea,  and 
in  tliii  way  mngeriet  of  quilla  are  formed,  often  meaa- 
urjng  forty  iocbea  in  length.  The  bark  is  then  dried 
In  the  Bnn,  and  ifterwaids  made  into  bandies,  witb 
piscsi  of  aptit  bamboo  twigs"  (Percivai'a  AcamiU  of 
Ctsbm,  p.  336>Sal).  Beaidei  cinnamon,  an  oil  of  cin- 
namon ia  obtained  in  Ceylon,  by  mactraliiig  the  coaraer 
piecea  of  the  bark,  after  being  reduced  Id  a  coarae  pow- 
der, in  aea-water  for  two  days,  when  both  are  submit- 
ted to  dismiatiofi.  A  tkttj  lubeUnce  is  also  obtained 
by  bruising  and  boiling  the  riper  fruit,  when  an  oily 
body  floats  on  the  suriace,  which,  on  cooling,  concretes 
Into  a  dirty-whitish,  rather  hard,  fstty  matter.  As 
this  oil  (jums  with  a  delightful  fragrance,  when  re- 
ceiving amlAsudors  and  on  high  state  occaaiona,  the 
kioKa  of  Candir  used  to  have  lamps  of  it  burning  in 
their  audience-chamber.  The  wood  itself  ia  pervaded 
by  the  same  grateful  perfume,  and  walking-sticks  of 
cinnamon-wood  are  highly  priied,  B>  ueil  aa  little  ar- 
ticles of  cabinet-work.  Some  camphor  may  be  pro- 
Cassia  bark,  a*  we  have  seen, 
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ms  diatinguislied  with  difficulty  fVom 
the  anclenta.  In  the  present  day  it  is  often  sold  toi 
cinnamon  ;  indeed,  unlesa  a  purchaser  specify  true  cin- 
namon, he  will  proliably  be  supplied  with  nothing  bul 
cassia.     It  ia  made  up  into  similar  bundiee 
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taste ;  but  its  substance  is  thicki 
darker,  its  flavor  much  leas  sweet  and  tine  than  that 
of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  while  it  is  more  pungent,  and  is 
followed  by  a  bittor  taste ;  it  ia  also  less  closely  quill- 
ed, and  bleaks  shorter  than  genuine  cinnamon.  Its 
decoction  gives  a  blue  color  when  treated  with  Uncture 
of  iodine,  which  the  true  cinnamon  does  not.  "Tho 
great  consnmera  of  cinnamon  are  the  chocolate-makers 
of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  Hexico,  and  by  them  tbe 
difference  in  the  flavor  between  cinnamon  and  cassia 
is  readily  detected.  An  extensive  dealer  in  cinnamon 
Informs  me  that  the  Germans,  Turk?,  and  Russians 
prefer  caosia,  and  will  not  purchase  cinnamon,  the 
dalirate  flavor  of  which  is  not  strong  enough  for  them. 
In  illustration  of  this,  I  was  told  that  some  cinnamon 
(valuedatSs.Gii.  per  lb.),  having  been  by  misUke  sent 
to  Constantina{de,  was  unsalable  there  at  any  price, 
while  eaoia  ligtira  (worth  about  Sd.  per  lb.)  was  in 
great  request"  (Percira'a  Maltria  Medint,  p.  1306), 
From  the  varloni  aourcea,  independently  of  the  differ- 
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I  ent  qnalitiai,  it  la  evident,  as  intlie  case  of  cinnamon, 
that  the  ancients  might  have  been,  as  no  doulit  they 
were,  acqtiainted  with  aeveral  Tarieties  of  caasia. 
These,  we  have  no  donbt,  are  yielded  by  more  than 
one  spedea.  Beddea  cassia  bark,  there  Is  also  a  cas- 
sia <ril  and  cassia  bnda,  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
the  aame  tine.  Thero  can  be  do  reasonable  doubt,  ai 
cinnamon  and  osd*  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  that 

,  they  mnet  have  been  known  to  the  UebreKs  ako, 
aa  the  commerce  with  Indl«  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  much  more  ancient  than  ia  generally  suppoaed. 
— Kitto,  B.  V.  Kinnamon ;  Fairbalm,  s.  v.  (See  the 
Pfimg  Cfdopmka,  s.  v.  Cinnamon ;  Celaii  Bitrobal.  li, 
S&O  aq. ;  fiodael  a  SUpel,  Camm.  in  TAeophr.  p.  964  j 
Knoi,  TraBtU  ta  CefloR,  p.  32 ;  also  Bitter,  Erdt.  VI, 

I  iv,  pt.  11,  p.  128  eq. ;  Geiger,  Pharmae.  Bolm.  i,  330 
sq. ;  especially  Neea  v.  Eeenbeck,  De  Cimiaiiamo 
[Bonn,  18Sa],  and  Binme  in  Wiegmann'i  AreUv./Br 
JfMirgetek.  1881, 1,  110  sq. :  Martins,  Pkarmabign.  p. 
U3, 141 ;  Smith's  Did.  of  dan.  Aniij.,  Amer.  ed.,  a. 
T.  Cinnamomnm.)    Comp.  Cueu. 

Cin'netetli (Beb.  jrtiHK>e/A,  r-^;3,aiarp,'Sept 
Xfwpid,  Vulg.  Cenerftk,  Auth.  Vers."  Chinnerethi" 
Nam.  jiuiv.  Hi  DenL  ill,  17;  Josh.  liii,  27;  xii, 
aa),  or  Cln'neroUi  (Heb.  Klmerath',  r'iljiS,  HaTjut 
Josh,  xl,  2,  Sept.  \ivtpu5,Vulg.  Cenenth,  Auth.Ters. 
"Chinneroth;"  Josh.  xii,3,  Sept.  X>i'tpi^,Vulg.  Cne- 
ro(i,Auth.Vers.  "Chinneroth  ;"  I  Kings  iv,  20,  Sept. 
Xivipti.  Vuig.  Ctiauralh,  Aulh.  Vers.  ■'  Cineroth"X 
one  of  the  "fenced  cities"  of  the  tribe  of  Kaphuli 
(Josh,  ill,  85;  compare  Dent,  iii,  17 ;  Josh.  xi.S;  1 
Kings  XV,  20}.  In  the  last  two  of  the  texts  cited  it 
seems  to  indicate  a  dutrict,  since  it  is  named  with  the 
' '  land  of  If  aphtali' '  and  other  northern  places  *a  hav- 
ing been  laid  waste  by  BenhaiUd,  king  of  Damascoa, 
the  ally  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (1  Kings  xt,  20).  It 
probably  look  its  name  from  the  adjacent  city  or  lake 
of  the  aame  name,  and  was  possibly  the  small  enclosed 
district  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by  the  side  of  the  lake, 
aflerwarda  knonn  as  "the  plain  of  Gennesareth." 
The  eipression  "All  Cinneroth"  is  unusual,  and  may 
be  compared  with  "  All  Bithron"— proliabiy,  like  tbia, 
a  district  and  not  a  town.  It  la  elao  the  earlier  name 
of  the  lake  ffmnnarcIA  (which  ia  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Ciimentk,  Ughtfbot,  Woiit,  i,  496),  (him 
which  we  may  collect  that  the  town  lay  on  the  west- 
ern harder  of  the  Uke,  and  was  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  give  ita  own  name  to  it  (Josh.  lii,  3 ;  liii, 
27;  Num.  xzxiv,  11).  Jerome  eaya,  but  merely  on 
rumor  ("ferunt,"  Omnnail.  s.  v.  Chennereth),  that 
Tiberias  was  originally  called  Cinnereth ;  which  Ke- 
land  disputes  (/'"irat.  p.  161),  as beingoppoaed  to Uatt. 
iv,18.  TheJawish  Rabbins,  moreover,  identify(Light- 
foot,  Warkt,  i\,  1SS)  Tiberias  with  the  Rakkath  (q.  v.) 
of  Josh,  six,  B5-BH.  See  Chihhebeth.  H.  de  Saidcy 
thlnka  he  baa  identified  the  village  of  Abu  Slivtiith. 
lying  on  the  weatem  edge  of  tbe  plain  el-Gbnweir,  on 
an  eminence  abont  at  ita  mldlength,  at  the  entrance 
of  wady  Ruhudnyeh,  whh  the  site  of  Cinnereth  (JVar. 
ratim,  ii,  3S9,  B64).     See  GiiniBeABET. 

ClpptU  (Lat.  a  jHisf),  a  smaU,  low  column  used  by 
the  ancient  Romans  as  a  mile-post,  or  to  mark  divi- 
aions  of  land  ;  also  a  tomb-stone  of  small  dimensions, 
containing  a  diminutive  orifice  or  place  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  t>eing  thus  the  original  of  the  mod- 
em, tomb-stone. 

Cit'ama,  a  ;dace  whose  people  (ti  Kipapas ;  Volg. 
Granai),  together  with  those  of  Gabdcs,  came  up  with 
Zonbabel  from  Babvlon  (I  Esdr.  v,  2<J) ;  for  which 
the  Hob.  texts  (Eira  ii,  26 ;  Neb.  vii,  80}  have  RuiAII 
(q.Y.). 

Clrole  (Sin,  Mi^),  any  part  of  a  cun-e,  an  arcb, 
Tbe  word  is  applied  (Job  ixil,  14,  where,  however,  it 
is  translated  "circuit")  to  the  iroemj,  which  the  an- 
cient* supposed  to  be  a  hoUoir  aphere.    They  imagined 
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that  the  tkj  was  solid,  and  extended  like  an  arch  over 
the  earth.  The  word  is  also  referred  to  the  tarth  in 
Isa.  xl,  22,  and  to  the  surface  of  the  ocetm  in  Pror. 
Tiii,  27,  where  it  is  rendered  "compass;"  in  both 
which  passages  it  still  seems  to  mean  the  celestial 
vault,  as  spanning  these.  In  Wisd;  xiii,  2,  the  Greek 
term  KvkXot  is  so  rendered,  with  reference  to  the  path 
of  the  stars.     See  Circuit. 

Circuit  (TTB^IpPI,  tekuphah^)  signifies  the  act  of 
going  roand,  as,  for  example,  the  apparent  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  sun  around  the  earth  (Psa.  xix,  6) ;  it 
is  also  used  with  reference  to  the  completion  of  a  year 
in  the  original  of  2  Chron.  xxiv,  28 ;  Exod.  xxxiv,  22 
(in  which  passages  it  is  rendered  **  end*') ;  or  of  the 
term  of  pregnancy  in  1  Sam.  i,  20  (**when  .  .  .  was 
come  about*').  The  Scriptures,  however,  aflford  us 
very  little  information  as  to  the  astronomical  knowl- 
edge of  the  Jews.  See  Astromoxt.  In  Job  xxii, 
14,  the  Heb.  word  is  different.  See  Circle.  In  1 
Sam.  vii,  16,  and  Eccles.  i,  6,  also,  a  different  form  of 
expression  is  used  in  the  original  to  signify,  in  the  for- 
mer passage  (^^D,  elsewhere  usually  rendered  "  com- 
pass"), a  regular  tour  of  inspection,  and  in  the  latter 
(3">^D)  the  periodical  series  of  gyrations,  or,  rather, 
directions  of  the  winds,  which  in  the  East  are  quite 
regular  in  their  seasons.  In  Ecclus.  xxiv,  5,  the  orig- 
inal word  is  yvpoc,  the  rotation  of  the  heavens ;  but  in 
2  Mace,  vi,  4,  it  is  simply  7tp{/3oXoc,  an  enclosure,  e. 
g.  of  the  Temple. 

CIRCUIT.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a 
single  church,  supplied  by  a  pastor,  is  called  a  station; 
but  when  one  or  more  appointments,  within  a  definite 
territory,  are  united  into  one  charge,  under  one  or 
more  ministers,  it  is  called  a  '*  circuit."  The  English 
minutes  of  1746  give  "  the  first  intimation  of  definite 
circuits,  though  it  is  supposed  they  existed  before. 
All  England  was  mapped  into  seven  of  these  itinerant 
districts."  In  America  the  circuit  system  was  uni- 
versal in  the  beginning  of  Methodism,  and  it  is  still 
widely  in  use  in  rural  districts  and  in  the  Western 
States.—Stevens,  History  of  MHhodism,  i,  818.  See 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Circtuncelliaiui,  a  fanatical  sort  of  Donatists  in 
the  fourth  century,  of  uncertain  ori^n.  From  their 
wandering  habits,  they  were  called  Circumcelliones 
(ftvm  celixj  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  around  which 
they  hovered,  ceilas  circumientes  msticonm).  They 
rambled  up  and  down,  plundering,  burning  houses,  and 
murdering  all  who  resisted  them,  professing  to  seek 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  They  called  themselves 
MiUfes  Christ*  Aponistici.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  their  conduct  was  approved  by  the  Dona- 
tists, but  their  proceedings  brought  great  odium  on 
that  party. — Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  iv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v, 
and  cent,  v,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  History^  per.  ij, 
div.  i,  §  84 ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU^  ch.  xxi,  xxiii. 
See  Donatists. 

Circuxncisioii  (nb!|^,  mulay;  Sept.  and  N.  T. 
technically  ireptrofi^,  which  is  translated  by  tno  Latin 
dreumcisioy  i.  e.  a  cuUmg  around),  a  custom  among 
many  Eastern  nations  of  cutting  off  part  of  the  pre- 
puce, as  a  religious  ceremony.  The  Jews,  through 
Abraham,  received  the  rite  from  Jehovah ;  Moses  es- 
tablished it  as  a  national  ordinance ;  and  Joshua  car- 
ried it  into  effect  before  the  Israelites  entered  the  land 
of  Canaan  (see  generally  Michaelis,  Laws  ofMqses,  iv, 
80  sq.).  Males  only  were  subjected  to  the  operation, 
and  it  was  to  be  performed  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
child's  life ;  foreign  slaves  also  were  forced  to  submit 
to  it  on  entering  an  Israelite's  family.  Those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  other  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject  besides  the  Scriptures  might  easily  suppose 
that  the  rite  was  original  with  Abraham,  characteris- 
tic of  his  seed,  and  practised  among  those  nations  only 
vho  had  learned  it  from  them.     This,  however,  ap- 


pears not  to  have  been  the  case  (Celsus,  ap.  Orig.  con- 
Ira  Ceisum,  i,  17, 260 ;  Julian,  ap.  Cyril,  contra  Jtdian. 
X,  864 ;  compare  Marsham,  Canon  Chron,  p.  78  sq. ; 
Bauer,  Gctteedimstl.  Verfass.  i,  87  sq. ;  Jahn,  I,  ii,  277 
sq. ;  see  Borheck,  1st  die  Beschneidung  urspritnglich 
hebrditchf  [Duisb.  and  Lemgo,  1798]). 

I.  Pagan  Cirauneision, — First  of  idl,  the  Egjfptiams 
were  a  circumcised  people.  Yonck  {Observ,  miscelL 
c.  i,  p.  66),  followed  by  Wesseling  (ad  Herod,  ii,  87) 
and  by  numerous  able  writers,  alleged  that  tliis  was 
not  true  of  the  whole  nation,  but  of  the  priests  only ; 
that  at  least  the  priests  were  circumcised  is  beyond 
controversy.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
they  adopted  the  rite  horn  the  despised  shepherds  of 
Goshen ;  and  we  are  immediately  forced  to  believe 
that  Egyptian  circumcision  had  an  independent  origin. 
A  great  preponderance  of  argument,  however,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  prove  that  the  rite  was  universal  among 
the  old  Egyptians,  as  long  as  their  native  institu- 
tions flourished,  although  there  is  no  question  tliat, 
under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  it  g^dually  fell  into 
disuse,  and  was  retained  chiefly  by  the  priests,  and  Uy 
those  who  desired  io  cultivate  ancient  wisdom  (i>eo 
Origen,  ad  Jer.  iv,  19;  Ezech.  xxxi,  18;  xxxii,  19; 
and  ad.  Bom.  ii,  13 ;  Jerome  ad  Gal.  iv,  p.  477 ;  Uora- 
poU.  Hierofff.  j£ff.  i,  14,  p.  13,  ed.  Paun  ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i,  180).  Herodotus  distinctly  declares  that  the 
Egyptians  practised  circumcision ;  and  that  he  meant 
to  state  this  of  the  whole  nation  is  manifest,  not  only 
since  he  always  omits  to  add  any  restriction,  but  be- 
cause, immediately  following  his  first  statement  of  the 
£Kt,  he  annexes  this  remark :  ^^7h6 priests,  moreover, 
shave  their  whole  body  every  other  day,*'  etc.  (Herod, 
ii,  87).  It  is  difiScult  to  suppose  that  the  historian 
could  liave  been  mistaken  on  this  point,  considering 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  Eg^'pt.  (Artapaaus, 
however,  makes  a  distinction  between  Jewish  and 
Eg}'ptian  circumcision,  ap.  Euseb.  Prtrp.  Ev.  iv,  27.) 
Further,  he  informs  us  that  the  Colchians  were  a  colo- 
ny Arom  Egypt,  consisting  of  soldiers  from  the  army 
of  Sesostris..  With  these  he  had  conversed  (ii,  104), 
and  ho  positively  declares  that  they  practised  circum- 
cision. Yet  if  the  rite  bad  been  confined  to  the  priest- 
ly casta  of  Egypt,  it  could  hardly  have  been  found 
among  the  Colchians  at  all.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  savage  Troglodytes  of  Africa,  every 
branch  of  whom  except  one  (the  Kolobi),  as  Diodcms 
informs  us  (iii,  81),  was  circumcised,  having  learned 
the  practice  from  the  Egyptians.  The  Troglodytes 
appear  to  have  been  widely  diffused  through  Libyo, 
which  argues  a  corresponding  diffusion  of  the  rito ; 
yet,  from  the  silence  of  Diodorus  concerning  the  other 
savage  nations  whom  he  recounts  as  African  Ethiopi- 
ans, we  may  infer  that  it  was  not  practised  by  them. 
The  direct  testimony  of  Diodorus  (i,  28),  Pbilo  (0pp. 
ii,  810),  and  Strabo  (xii,  824 ;  comp.  Agatharch.  ed. 
Hudson,  i,  46)  is  to  the  same  effect  as  that  of  Herodo- 
tus respecting  Egypt;  yet  this  can  hardly  be  called 
confirmatory,  since  in  their  days  the  rite  was  no  longer 
universal.  Josephus  (contra  Ap.  ii,  13)  speaks  of  it 
as  practised  by  the  priests  only ;  he,  however,  re- 
proaches Apion  for  neglecting  the  institutions  of  his 
country  in  remaining  uncircurocised.  Origen,  in  the 
passage  above  referred  to,  confirms  the  statement  of 
Josephus.  In  Kenrick's  Herodotus  (ii,  37),  the  French 
commissioners  who  examined  some  Egyptian  mum- 
mies are  quoted  as  establishing  from  them  the  fact  of 
Egyptian  circumcision.  Herodotus,  moreover,  tella 
us  (ii,  104)  that  the  Ethiopians  were  also  circumcised ; 
and  he  was  in  doubt  whether  they  had  learned  the 
rite  from  the  E^ptians,  or  the  Egyptians  from  them. 
By  the  Ethiopians  we  must  understand  him  to  mean 
the  inhabitants  of  Mero6  or  Sennaar.  In  the  present 
day  the  Coptic  Church  continues  to  practise  it,  accord- 
ing to  C.  Niebuhr  (quoted  by  Michaelis^ ;  the  Abys- 
sinian Christians  do  the  same  (Ludolf.  Hist.  Ethiop.  i, 
19.  and  Comment,  p.  268  sq.) ;  and  that  it  was  not  in- 
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ttodaced  among  the  Utter  with  a  Jadalcal  Christianity 
appears  from  their  performing  it  opon  both  sexes.  (It 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  invent  a  new  name,  recision, 
or  resection,  for  accuracy's  sake.)  Oldendorp  de- 
scribes the  rite  as  widely  spread  throngh  Western 
Africa — 16^  on  each  side  of  the  line — even  among 
natives  that  are  not  Mohammedan.  In  later  times  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  practised  by  the  Kafir 
nations  in  South  Africa,  more  properly  called  Kosa 
or  Amakosa,  whom  Prichard  supposes  to  form  "a 
great  part  of  the  native  population  of  Africa  to  the 
southward  of  the  equator."  He  remarks  upon  this : 
**  It  is  scarcely  within  probability  that  they  borrowed 
the  custom  firom  nations  who  profess  Islim,  or  we 
should  find  among  them  other  proofs  of  intercourse 
with  people  of  that  class.  It  is  more  probable  that 
this  practice  is  a  relic  of  ancient  African  customs,  of 
which  the  Egyptians,  as  it  is  well  known,  partook  in 
the  remote  ages"  (Prichard,  Physical  Hist,  of  Man,  8d 
ed.  ii,  287).  Traces  of  the  custom  have  even  been  ob- 
served among  the  natives  of  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  (Pickering,  Races  of  Men,  p.  158, 199,  200,  etc.). 
How  fast  the  rite  was  extended  through  the  Sjrro- 
Arabian  races  is  uncertain  (but  see  Strabo,  xvi,  776 ; 
Epiphan.  Uatr.  ix,  80;  Origen  ad  (7en.  i,  10).  In  the 
9th  section  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (which,  whether 
gencdne  or  not,  is  very  old),  the  writer  comments  as 
follows:  **But  you  will  say  the  Jews  were  circum- 
cised for  a  sign.  And  so  are  all  the  Syrians,  and  the 
Arabians,  and  the  idolatrous  priests ;  .  .  .  and  even 
the  Egyptians  themselves  are  circumcised."  This 
language  is  vague  and  popular;  yet  it  shows  how  no- 
torious was  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  custom  (see  Hug, 
in  the  FrtXb.  Zeii»ekri/t.  iii,  218).  The  PhUistines,  in 
the  days  of  Sanl,  were,  however,  undrcumcised ;  so 
also,  says  Herodotus  (ii,  104),  were  all  the  Phoenicians 
who  had  intercourse  with  the  Greeks.  That  the  Ca- 
naanites,  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  were  not  all  circum- 
cised, is  plain  trom  the  af&ir  of  Dinah  and  Shechem. 
The  story  of  Zipporah  (Exod.  iv,  26),  who  did  not  cir- 
cumcise her  son  until  fear  came  over  her  that  Jehovah 
would  slay  her  husband  Moses,  proves  that  the  family 
of  Jethro,  the  Midianite,  had  no  fixed  rule  about  it,  al- 
though the  Midianites  are  generally  regarded  as  chil- 
dren of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  distinct  testimony  of  Joeephus  (Ant,  i,  12, 
2)  that  the  Ishmaelite  Anbs,  inhabiting  the  district 
of  Kahathsa,  were  circumcised  after  their  18th  year : 
this  must  be  connected  with  the  tradition,  which  no 
doubt  existed  among  them,  of  the  age  at  which  their 
forefather  Ishmael  underwent  the  rite  (Cren.  xvii,  25). 
St.  Jerome  also  (quoted  by  Michaelis)  informs  us  that, 
to  his  day,  "tct^iie  kodiey"  the  tribes  dwelling  round 
Judca  and  Palestine  were  circumcised,  '^especially  all 
the  Saiaoens  who  dwell  in  the  desert."  Elsewhere  he 
says  that,  "except  the  Egyptians,  Idumsans,  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites,  and  Ishmaelites  of  the  desert,  of  whom 
ike  ffreater  part  are  circumcised,  all  other  nations  in 
the  world  are  nnctreumcised."  A  negative  argument 
is  more  or  less  dangerous ;  yet  there  is  something 
striking  in  the  fact  that  the  books  of  Moses,  of  Joshua, 
and  of  Judges  never  bestow  the  epithet  yndreumdaed 
as  a  reproach  on  any  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan, 
any  mora  than  on  the  Moabites  or  Ammonites,  the 
Amalekites,  the  Midianites,  or  other  inland  tribes  with 
whom  they  came  into  conflict.  On  the  contrary,  as 
soon  as  the  Philistines  become  prominent  in  the  nar- 
rative, after  the  birth  of  Samson,  this  epithet  is  of 
nther  common  occurrence.  The  fact  also  of  bringing 
back  as  a  trophy  the  foreskins  of  slain  enemies  never 
occurs  except  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xviii). 
We  may  perhaps  infer,  at  least  until  other  proof  or 
disproof  is  attained,  that  while  the  Philistines,  like  the 
Sidonians  and  the  other  maritime  Syrian  nations  known 
to  the  Greeks,  were  wholly  strangers  to  the  practice, 
yet  among  the  Canaanites,  and  all  the  mora  inland 
tribes,  it  was  at  least  so  far  common  that  no  general 


description  could  be  given  them  firom  the  omissioB. 
It  appears  flfom  Joeephus  (AfU.  xiii,  9)  that  when  Hyr- 
canus  subdued  the  Idumseans,  he  forced  them  to  be 
circumcised  on  pain  of  expatriation.  This  shows  that 
they  had  at  least  disused  the  rite.  But  that  is  not 
wonderflil,  if  it  was  only  a  custom,  and  not  a  national 
religious  ordinance;  for,  as  Michaelis  ob8er\'e8,  the 
disuse  of  it  may  have  dated  from  the  edict  of  Antio- 
chns  Eplphanes,  of  which  it  is  said  (1  Mace,  i,  41,  42), 
'*The  king  Antiochus  wrote  to  all  his  kingdom  that 
all  should  be  one  people ;  and  that  all  should  keep  the 
ordinances  of  his  country ;  and  all  the  nations  acqui- 
esced according  to  the  word  of  the  king."  The  rather 
obscure  notices  which  are  found  in  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
kiel  of  the  circumcision  of  the  nations  who  were  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  Israel  admit  of  a  natural  inter- 
pretation in  conformity  with  what  has  been  already 
adduced  (Jer.  ix,  25;  Ezek.  xxxi,  18;  also  xxxii,  19, 
et  passim).  The  di£Bculty  turns  on  the  new  moral  use 
made  of  the  term  **  uncircumcised,"  to  mean  simply 
impure.  The  passage  in  Jeremiah  is  thus  translated 
by  Ewald:  *' Behold,  the  days  come  that  I  visit  all 
the  uncircnmdsed  circumcised  ones;  Egypt  and  Ju- 
dah,  Edom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon  and  Moab; 
and  all  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  that  are  shaven 
on  the  temples :  for  all  the  heathen  are  uncircumcised, 
and  so  is  all  the  house  of  Israel  uncircumcised  in 
heart."  The  shaving  of  the  temples  appears  to  be  a 
religious  custom  of  the  same  kind  t  Herodotus  (iii,  8) 
ascribes  it  to  the  Arabs  generally,  and  Joeephus  rather 
strangely  regards  the  epithet  rpoxocovpt^c^,  in  the  an- 
cient Greek  poet  ChoBrUus  (e.  Ap.  i,  22),  as  a  descrif^ 
tion  of  his  own  countrymen.  Knowing  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  circumcised,  it  no  longer  remains  doubtful 
how  the  reproof  ^f^^SP*  (Josh,  v,  9)  should  be  inter- 
pteted. 

How  far  the  rite  of  cireurndsion  spread  over  the 
south-west  of  Arabia  no  definite  record  subsists.  The 
silence  of  the  Koran  confirms  the  statement  of  Abulfeda 
(Hittor.Ante-Islamiea,  p.  180,  ed.  Fleischer,  1881)  that 
the  custom  is  older  than  Mohammed,  who,  it  would 
appear,  in  no  respect  regarded  it  as  a  religious  rite. 
Nevertheless  it  has  extended  itself  with  the  Moham- 
medan foith,  as  though  it  were  a  positive  ordinance. 
Pococke  (Spisdmen  Hist.  Arab,  p.  809)  cites  a  tradition, 
which  ascribes  to  Mohammed  the  words,  "Circum- 
cision is  an  ordinance  for  men,  and  honourable  in  wom- 
en." This  extension  of  the  rite  to  the  other  sex 
might,  in  itself,  satisfy  us  that  it  did  not  come  to  those 
nations  from  Abraham  and  IshmaeL  We  have  already 
seen  that  Abyssinian  circumcision  has  the  same  pecu* 
liarity ;  so  that  it  is  every  way  probable  that  Southern 
Arabia  had  the  rite  from  the  same  source  or  influence 
as  Ethiopia.  In  fact,  the  very  closest  relations  are 
known  to  have  subsisted  between  the  nations  on  the 
opposite  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  Another  passage  of 
Abulfeda  (Annales  Mttdemiciy  i,  92)  gives  specific  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  In  the  battle  of  Ohod,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Hegira,  "  Hamza,  the  uncle  of 
the  Prophet,  committed  great  slaughter.  When  Sabba* 
ben-Abd-ul-UEE4,  whose  mother  was  a  circumciser  in 
Mecca,  passed  by  him,  Hamaa  called  out.  Come  on, 
you  son  of  a  she -circumciser  [reeedrieis  nymphtu 
rum] !"  The  form  of  the  word  proves  that  this  was 
strictly  the  trade  of  the  old  woman,  and  that  the  cus- 
tom, as  applied  to  females,  was  no  innovation  of  those 
days.  Niebuhr  had  ocular  demonstration  of  female 
circumcision  in  Arabia  (TVareb,  ii,  251). 

Pococke  quotes  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Philos- 
torgius  for  the  fact  that  the  Himyarite  Arabs  circum- 
cise their  children  on  the  ei^th  day.  He  adds  a  pas- 
sage fit>m  Al  Gaszali,  in  which  the  writer  says  that 
the  Anbs  differ  from  the  Jews  as  to  the  time ;  for  they 
postpone  it  until  the  child  has  teeth,  which  he  thinks 
safer.  Finally,  he  cites  Ibn  Athir,  who,  writing  of  the 
times  antecedent  to  Mohammed,  says  that  the  Arabs 
were  accustomed  to  circumcise  between  the  tenth  aoA 
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fifteenth  yean.  The  origin  of  the  cnstom  amongst 
this  large  section  of  those  Gentiles  who  follow  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Biblical  record  of  the  circnmdsion  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xtU,  25).  Josephns  relates  that  the 
Arabians  circumcise  after  the  thirteenth  year,  because 
Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  was  circumcised 
at  that  age  (^Ant,  i,  12, 2 ;  see  Lane's  Mod,  Eg.  ch.  ii). 
Though  Mohammed  did  not  enjoin  circumcision  in  the 
Koran,  he  was  circumcised  himself,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  ooantry ;  and  circumcision  is  now  as 
common  amongst  the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  tlie 
Jews. 

The  statement  of  Philostorgius  may  receiye  light 
from  the  Arab  historians,  who  relate  (Jost,  GetckidUe 
der  IsraeHim^  v,  236  sq.)  that  about  a  century  before 
the  Christian  nn,  several  Jewish  sovereigns  reigned 
in  the  region  called  Sheba  by  the  Jews,  and  Yemen  by 
the  modems,  where  the  ffimyarites  (or  Horaerita) 
dwelt.  The  few  £icts  preserved  show  tliat  they  were 
not  close  observers  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  sus- 
picion might  arise  tliat  they  -were  called  Jews  chiefly 
from  their  having  received  Jewish  drcumeision.  We 
have,  however,  a  collateral  evidence  of  much  impor- 
tance, to  prove  that  the  influence  acting  on  them  had 
really  come  from  Judsa;  namely,  it  is  well  known 
that  in  Abyssinia  a  nation  called  the  Falasha  still  ex- 
ists, which  has  very  thoroughly  adopted  the  Jewish 
religion,  insomuch  as  to  have  invented  legends  that 
allege  their  descent  from  the  Hebrews.  They  possess 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Ghees  language  and  charac- 
ter, but  their  own  language  is  said  to  be  quite  alien 
fkt»m  the  Hebrew ;  facts  which  prove  that  they  were 
really  promfyUd  by  the  Jews  at  some  early  period. 
See  Abyssinia.  At  that  same  time,  it  is  credible,  the 
Hebrew  faith  met  with  similar  success  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Jost  believes  that,  daring  the 
war  of  the  Maccabees,  great  nam  ben  of  Jews  migrated 
into  Arabia ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  later  times  they 
were  very  numeroas  in  Yemen,  and  their  influence 
great  Wherever  they  were  settled  proselytes  must 
have  been  made ;  and  great  zeal  was  doubtless  used  to 
induce  them  to  circumcise  their  childem  duly  accord- 
insc  to  the  Mosaic  rite.  We  can  then  quite  andentand 
Philostorgius's  fiwt,  if  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  that 
he  spoke  looedly  of  ^  the  Himyarites**  doing  that  which 
was  done  by  a  great  many  of  them.  An  interesting 
story  is  told  by  Joeephus— the  date  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius  {AfU,  xx,  2) — how  Izates,  the 
young  king  of  Adiabene,  and  his  mother  Helena,  were 
converted  b}'  Jewish  teachen  to  a  belief  in  the  one  true 
God,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews :  and  how,  when  Izates 
was  desirous  of  being  circumcised,  and  his  mother 
dreaded  that  it  would  alienate  his  subjects,  his  Jewish 
instructor  Ananias  warmly  seconded  her  views,  with  a 
heart  like  that  of  Paul ;  telling  him  that  if  he  was  re- 
solved to  imitate  Jewish  institutions,  he  could,  without 
being  circumcised,  adore  the  true  divinity;  and  that 
this  was  far  more  important  than  circumcision.  At 
the  time  he  satisfied  the  young  monarch ;  but  after- 
wards, another  Jew,  named  Eleazar,  came  from  Gali- 
lee, and  inveighed  so  strongly  on  the  impiety  of  his 
disobedience,  that,  without  more  delay,  Izates  submit- 
ted to  the  rite.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  controveny  of 
this  sort,  the  mcnre  narrow-minded  teacher  had  the  ad- 
vantage ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  appean  that  *^  pros- 
elytes of  righteousness'*  were  always  circumcised  (Ju- 
dith xiv,  10,  and  Tacit.  Hiit,  v,  5).  The  facility  with 
which  whole  nations  have  adopted  the  practice  from 
the  Mohammedans  proves  that  it  is  not  so  serious  an 
obstacle  to  the  spread  of  a  religion  as  some  have  thought 
it  (see  the  Pewuff  CyclopoBdicL,  s.  v.). 

II.  JewiA  CtrcumatUm, — 1.  Hittory, — When  God 
announced  to  Abraham  that  he  would  establish  his 
covenant  with  him,  he  said  to  him,  **  This  is  my  cove- 
nant, which  ye  shall  keep  between  me  and  yon,  and 
thy  seed  after  thee :  Eveiy  man-child  among  you  shall 
be  circumcised.    And  ye  shAll  circumcise  the  flesh  of 


your  foreskin ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant' 
betwixt  me  and  you"  (Gen.  xvii,  10, 11).  It  was  also 
ordained  that  this  should  be  extended  to  servants  be- 
longing to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  as  well  ss  to  their 
own  childem ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  children  it  was 
to  be  done  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth.  This  was 
appointed  as  an  ordinance  of  perpetual  obligation  in 
the  Abrahamic  family,  and  the  n^lect  of  it  entailed 
the  penalty  of  being  cut  off  from  the  people  (12-14). 
In  compliance  with  this,  Abraham,  though  then  nine- 
ty-nine yean  of  age,  was  himself  circumdsed  and  all 
his  household,  indudiing  Ishmael.  On  the  birth  of  his 
son  Isaac,  tlie  rite  was  attended  to  with  regard  to  him 
(Gen.  xxi,  4) ;  and  it  continued  to  be  observed  by 
his  posterity,  and  distinctively  to  characterize  them 
from  the  people  amidst  whom  they  dwelt  (Gen. 
xxxiv,  14, 15).  The  usage  thus  introduced  by  Abra- 
ham was  formally  enacted  as  a  legal  institute  by  Moses 
(Lev.  xii,  8;  comp.  John  vil,  28).  Slaves,  whether 
home-bom  or  purchased,  were  circumcised  (Gen.  xvii, 
12,  IS) ;  and  foreignere  must  have  their  males  circum- 
cised before  they  could  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
passover  (Exod.  xii,  48),  or  become  Jewish  citizens 
(Judg.  xiv,  10.  See  also  Esth.  viii,  17,  where  for  Heb. 
D'^*l>l^r^t), "  became  Jews,"  the  Sept.  has  wtpunfiovro 
Kai  *lovSalZov).  In  short,  it  w^  appointed  to  bo  ob- 
served in  relation  to  all  who  became  proselytes  from 
heathenism  to  Judaism  (comp.  Judith  xiv,  10;  Mai- 
monides,  luure  Biahy  c.  13,  cited  by  Lightfoot,  Ilar' 
moma  Evcmg,  sec.  12).  The  penalty  of  death  for  a 
neglect  of  this  ordinance  appears  in  the  case  of  Moses 
to  have  actually  been  demanded  of  the  fhther,  when 
the  Lord  **  sought  to  kill  him"  because  his  son  was 
uncireumcised  (Exod.  iv,  24-26).  During  the  passage 
through  the  wilderness  the  practice  fell  into  disuse, 
so  that  of  those  who  entered  Canaan  none  had  been 
cireumcised.  As  this  was  fotal  to  their  title  under  the 
covenant  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  Joshua,  in 
obedience  to  (xod*s  command,  caused  all  the  males  to 
be  drcnmcised  (Josh,  v,  2-9).  The  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  neglect  appean  to  be,  that  the  na« 
tion,  while  bearing  the  punishment  of  disobedience  in 
its  forty  yean'  wandering, was  regarded  as  under  a 
temporary  rejection  by  God,  and  was  therefore  prohib- 
ited from  using  the  sign  of  the  covenant.  This  agrees 
with  the  mention  of  their  disobedience  and  its  punish- 
ment, which  immediately  follows  in  the  passage  in 
Joshua  (verse  6),  and  with  the  words  (verse  9),  ^'This 
day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from 
off  you."  The  "reproach  of  Egypt"  was  the  threat- 
ened taunt  of  their  former  mastere  that  God  had 
brought  them  into  the  wilderness  to  slay  them  (Exod. 
xxxii,  12;  Num.  xiv,  18-16;  Deut.  ix,  28),  which,  so 
long  as  they  remained  uncireumcised  and  wanderers 
in  the  desert  for  their  sin,  was  in  danger  of  fidling 
upon  them.  (Other  views  of  the  passage  are  given 
and  discussed  in  Keil's  CommetkUxry  on  JothuOj  p.  129.) 
From  this  time  forward  it  became  the  pride  of  the  na- 
tion to  observe  this  ordinance;  on  all  those  people 
who  did  not  observe  it  they  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt, not  to  say  abhorrence  (Judg.  xiv,  8 ;  xy,  18 ; 
1  Sam.  xiv,  6;  xvii,  26;  2  Sam.  i,  20;  Isa.  lii,  1; 
Ezek.  xxxi,  18 ;  Ephes.  ii,  11,  etc.) ;  and  so  much  did 
it  become  a  rite  distinctive  of  them,  that  their  oppress- 
on  sought  to  prevent  their  observing  it — an  attempt 
to  which  they  refused  to  submit,  though  threatened 
with  the  last  penalties  in  case  of  disobedience  (1  Mace, 
i,  48,  &0, 60-62).  The  introduction  of  Christianity  was 
the  signal  for  the  abolition  of  this  rite  in  the  Church 
of  God ;  as  the  old  covenant  had  waxed  feeble  and  was 
passing  away,  that  which  was  the  token  of  it  also 
ceased  to  be  binding;  the  rule  was  proclaimed  that 
"in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any- 
thing nor  uncircnmcision,  but  a  new  creature"  (Gal. 
vi,  15;  Col.  iii,  11),  though  among  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians were  still  found  many  who  dung  tenaciously  to 
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their  ancient  distinctive  rite,  and  woald  have  imposed 
it  even  on  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity  (Acts 
xVf  1 ;  Gal.  vi,  12,  etc.)*  Our  Lord  himself  was  cir- 
cnmcised,  because  it  became  him  who  was  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eoosness,  and  because  he  was  "  a  minister  of  the  cir- 
cumcision  for  the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the  prom- 
ises made  unto  the  fathers"  (Rom.  xv,  8) ;  and  Paul 
caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised  to  avoid  offence  to 
the  Jews,  his  mother  being  a  Jewess ;  but  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  was  averse  from  such  institutions  (Acts 
XT,  1-11 ;  Gal.  ii,  8,  etc.) — ^for  the  outward  carnal  cir- 
cumcbion  it  sought  to  substitute  that  of  the  heart 
(Rom.  ii,  28,  29),  **the  circumcision  not  made  with 
bands  in  putting  off  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  even  the  cir- 
cumcision  of  Christ"  (CoL  ii,  11). 

Among  the  ancient  Jews,  the  rale  that  circumcision 
should  take  place  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth  was 
rigidly  followed  (Luke  i,  69;  ii,  21 ;  Phil,  iii,  5),  save 
in  such  very  exceptional  cases  as  those  mentioned 
Exod.  iv,  25 ;  Josh,  v,  ft.  Even  their  reverence  for 
the  Sabbath  did  not  prevent  the  Jews  from  observing 
it  on  that  day  (John  vii,  22,  23) ;  according  to  the 
Babbins  circumcision  '*pellit  Sabbatum"  (lightfoot, 
Hot,  H«h.  m  Jocm  vii,  22).  The  operation  might  be 
performed  by  any  Israelite,  but  usually  it  was  per- 
formed by  die  fitther  of  the  child ;  in  special  cases 
women  might  perform  it  (Exod.  iv,  25).  The  instra- 
ment  used  in  the  earlier  times  was  a  sharp  stone  or  a 
knife  of  flint  (Exod.  iv,  25 ;  Josh,  v,  2,  8 ;  comp.  the 
Xcdoc  AiOiowuco^,  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  preparing 
bodies  for  embalming,  Herod,  ii,  86).  See  Kitifb. 
The  operation  was  a  painfull  one,  at  least  to  grown 
persons  (Gen.  xxxiv,  25;  Josh,  v,  8),  and  requires 
about  three  days  for  the  inflammation  to  subside  (Ar- 
vieux,  iii,  146).  It  was  usual  to  connect  the  naming 
of  the  child  with  the  circumcision  (Gen.  xxi,  3,  4 ; 
Luke  i,  59 ;  ii,  21),  a  practice  which  probably  had  re- 
spect to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution of  the  rite  that  God  gave  to  the  ancestor  of 
the  race  his  name  of  Abraham  (Gren.  xvii,  5).  See 
Kame. 

2.  ObUteraiion  by  apoaiate  Jeu:$. — Some  of  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  wishing  to  assim- 
ilate themselves  to  the  heathen  around  them,  built  a 
gymnasium  (yvpLvcunov)  at  Jerusalem,  and,  that  they 
might  not  be  known  to  be  Jews  when  they  appeared 
naked  in  the  games,  **made  themselves  uncircum- 
cised"  (1  Mace,  i,  15,  Ivoliioav  iavroX^  ^Kpofivaria^ ; 
YvXg.fecerutttnbipnepiaia;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  5, 1,  ttji/ 
tSiv  aiSoiwv  Vipirofir^  imKaXvirrtiv),  Sometimes 
this  was  done  by  a  surgical  operation,  such  as  Celsus 
describes  (/>e  Medic,  vii,  25 ;  comp.  Galen,  Meth.  Med. 
xiv,  16 ;  Paul  iEgin.  vi,  58 ;  Epiphanius,  De  pond,  et 
mem.  p.  538,  ed.  Basil.  1544),  sometimes  by  other  means 
(DioBcor.  iv,  157).  The  term  for  this  was  lm<nra<T9aL 
(Talm.  nbn^  Ti^^),  i.  e.  drawing  over  agcun^  sc.  the 
prepuce  (4  Mace,  vii ;  see  Bartholin.  Mor^.  bibL  xxvi). 
Against  having  recourse  to  this  practice  ftom  an  ex- 
cessive anti-Judaistic  tendency,  the  apostle  Paul  cau- 
tions the  Corinthians  in  the  words,  '^  Was  any  one 
called  being  circumcised,  let  him  not  become  uncir- 
cumcised"  (jiij  lirieiraaGi^f  1  Cor.  vii,  18).  See  the 
Essay  of  Groddeck,  De  Judtm  juwptOkm  aUrakmti' 
ivs  (Lips.  1699);  alsoinScfaattBen'siTor.ircir.ii;  and 
in  Has»i  et  Ikenii  JVbv.  Tku,  ii,  798  sq. ;  and  in  Ugo- 
llni  T^afOMT.  xxii ;  Engd,  De  Judmrmn  praep,  attrak, 
(lips.  1699);  Loasioa,  De  tpiapatmo  Jwdadeo  (Jen. 
1665) ;  also  in  Schla^Bri  Dim.  rar.  (Helmst.  1748,  ii, 
88  sq.);  WedeU,  ExerckL  mud.  pkOoL  I,  v,  1  sq. ;  Lu- 
dolf,  Comm.  w  HiH,  ^Etk.  p.  270;  LQbkert  in  the  Stud. 
u.  Krit.  1886,  iii,  657 ;  comp.  Fabridi  Bibliogr,  AnHq. 
p.  546  sq.     See  Foreskin. 

8.  Figurative  Ute  of  the  Term, — ^The  moral  meaning 
of  the  word  '*  uncircumcised"  was  a  natural  result  of 
its  having  been  made  legally  essential  to  Hebrew 


'  faith.  **  Uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears'*  was  a  mat* 
aphor  to  which  a  prophet  would  be  carried,  as  neces- 
sarily as  a  Christian  teacher  to  such  phrases  as  **an- 
baptized  in  soul,"  or  "washed  by  regeneration."  It 
was  a  well  known  and  readily  understood  synM  of 
jntriijf, — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

4.  Modem  Utagee, — The  ceremony  of  circumcision^ 
as  practiced  by  the  Jews  in  our  own  times,  is  thus :  If 
the  eighth  day  happens  to  be  on  the  Sabbath,  the  cere- 
mony must  be  performed  on  that  day,  notwithstanding 
its  sanctity.  When  a  male  child  is  born,  the  godfa- 
ther is  chosen  from  amongst  his  relations  or  near 
Mends ;  and  if  the  party  is  not  in  circumstances  to 
bear  the  expenses,  which  are  considerable  (for  after 
the  ceremony  is  performed  a  breakfast  is  provided, 
even  amongst  the  poor,  in  a  luxurious  manner)^  it  is 
usual  for  the  poor  to  get  one  amongst  the  richer,  who 
accepts  the  office,  and  becomes  a  godfather.  There 
are  also  societies  fonned  amongst  them  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses,  and  every  Jew  receives  the 
benefit  if  his  child  is  bom  in  wedlock.  The  ceremony 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner,  in  general. 

The  circumcisor  being  provided  with  a  very  sharp 
instrument,  called  the  circumcising  knife  (see  Quandt, 
De  aUiris  circumcimfriie  Judmormn,  Regiom.  1718), 
plasters,  cummin-seed  to  dress  the  wound,  proper 
bandages,  etc.,  the  child  is  brought  to  the  door* of  the 
synagogue  by  the  godmother,  when  the  godfiither  re- 
ceives it  from  her  and  carries  it  into  the  synagogue, 
where  a  large  chair  with  two  seats  is  placed ;  the  one 
is  for  the  godfiither  to  sit  upon,  the  other  is  called  the 
seat  of  Elijah  the  prophet,  who  is  called  the  angel  or 
messenger  of  the  covenant.  As  soon  as  the  godfather 
enters  with  the  child,  the  congregation  say,  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  to  be  circumcised,  and  enter  into  the 
covenant  on  the  eighth  day."  The  godfather  being 
seated,  and  the  child  placed  on  a  cushion  in  his  lap, 
the  circumcisor  performs  the  operation,  and,  holding 
the  child  in  his  arms,  takes  a  glass  of  wine  into  his 
right  hand,  and  says  as  follows:  ^* Blessed  be  those, 
0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  Creator  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God! 
who  hath  sanctified  his  beloved  from  the  womb,  and 
ordained  an  ordinance  for  his  kindred,  and  sealed  his 
descendants  with  the  mark  of  his  holy  covenant; 
therefore  for  the  merits  of  thb,  O  living  God !  our 
rock  and  inheritance,  command  the  deliverance  of  the 
beloved  of  our  kindred  from  the  pit,  for  the  sake  of  the 
covenant  which  he  hath  put  in  our  fiesh.  Blessed  art 
thou,  0  Lord,  the  Maker  of  the  Covenant  I  Our  God, 
and  the  God  of  our  fathers !  preserve  this  child  to  his 
father  and  mother,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  in 
Israel,  A,  the  son  of  B.  Let  the  father  rejoice  in  those 
that  go  forth  iVom  his  loins,  and  let  his  mother  be  glad 
in  the  fruit  of  her  womb ;  as  it  is  written, '  Thy  father 
and  mother  shall  rejoice,  and  they  that  begat  thee 
shall  be  gUid.'" 

The  father  of  the  child  says  the  following  grace : 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Uni- 
verse I  who  hath  sanctified  us  with  his  commandments, 
and  commanded  us  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of  our 
father  Abraham."  The  congregation  answer,  "As  he 
hath  entered  into  the  law,  the  canopy,  and  the  good 
and  virtuous  daeda."  (See  Bnttoi^  Sj/migoya  Jmdai- 
€a,eli.iL) 

IIL  Diiigm  ^  As  /mliMint. — ^Hcredotns  long  ago 
declared  thai  it  waa  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  for 
deanUaeM  (jKaBaptongroc  fcvMro);  and  a  slight  ac- 
qoaintHiea  wkh  the  ideas  of  the  Turks  concerning 
pefeonal  defileoMBt  will  make  it  easy  to  believe  that 
an  idea  of  cleanliness  contiaued  the  practice  among 
nations  which  had  once  become  habituated  to  it.  In 
the  ancient  Egyptians  this  Turkish  spirit  was  carried 
to  a  great  height ;  nor  is  it  wonderfbl  that  in  hot  cli- 
mates detailed  precepts  of  cleanliness  form  a  veiy  large 
part  of  primitive  religion.  But  we  can  hardly  rest  in 
this  as  a  suflicient  account  of  the  origin  of  the  rite  (see 
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Deyling,  Observatt,  ii,  88  sq.  [also  in  Ugolini  Tketaur, 
xzu] ;  Buddei  Bisi.  Eccl  V,  I,  i.  175  sq. ;  Meyer,  J)e 
impp.  etfest,  ffebr.  ii,  7,  p.  512  [Ugolini  Tkesaur,  i]; 
Grappii  Diss,  an  circumcido  ab  .£g,  ftterit  derioaia 
[Jen.  1722] ;  Witsil  uE^,  ill,  6,  p.  238  sq. ;  Bynnns, 
De  drcumeit.  Christi  [Amst.  1689],  p.  27  sq. ;  Carpzov, 
Appear,  p.  602  sq. ;  Sturz,  Circumcmo  a  htarharia  gen- 
tUnu  tramlaia  [Ger.  1790]).  It  is  more  important  to 
state  that  an  adequate  physical  reason  for  performing 
the  operation  on  females  of  several  African  races  has 
been  fully  substantiated.  The  curious  reader  will  find 
in  Laurence's  Leduret  (chap,  r)  the  decisive  testimony 
of  Mr.  Barrow  and  Dr.  Someryille  on  this  point,  with 
an  allusion  to  the  elForta  of  the  Bomish  missionaries  to 
forbid  the  practice  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  unexpected 
consequences  which  thwarted  them.  No  positive  evi- 
dence has  yet  been  obtained  that  the  operation  is 
equally  expedient  for  the  males  in  any  of  the  same 
races ;  yet  the  analogy  of  the  two  cases  forces  us  to 
believe  that  in  both  the  custom  has  a  physical  or  med- 
ical ground,  especially  when  it  is  remarlced  to  predom- 
inate so  much  in  Africa,  where  alone  (as  far  as  yet  ap- 
pears) such  physical  peculiarities  of  structure  exist, 
it  was  practised,  moreover,  by  the  males  of  African 
tribes  so  savage,  and  so  little  addicted  to  religious  cere- 
monialism, that  a  broader  ground  must  be  sought  for 
it  than  simple  cleanliness.  We  have  already  named 
the  Troglodytes.  Strabo  mentions  two  other  tribes 
of  Africa,  whom  he  calls  Rreophagi  and  Kolobi  (xvi, 
4,  p.  887-390,  892,  ed.  Tauch.)t  who  practised  on  them- 
selves a  yet  more  shocking  mutilation  (tfoXo/3oi  Td^ 
(3a\dvov^')f  ascribed  to  the  Kolobi  by  Diodorus  also. 
The  fact,  also,  that  most  of  these  nations  performed 
whatever  operation  it  was,  not  on  infants,  but  on  those 
who  were  advancing  towards  marriageable  age,  con- 
spires to  indicate  that  some  physical  inconvenience 
gradually  showed  itself  (as  with  the  Bushmen  fe- 
males), of  which  they  desired  to  get  rid.  Jost  looks 
upon  infant  circumcision  as  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  Judaism ;  and  this  may  be  nearly  correct,  though 
we  have  seen  tliat,  according  to  Abulfeda,  some  Arabs 
delayed  it  only  till  after  teething.  In  fact,  Diodorus 
(iii,  81),  when  speaking  of  that  branch  of  the  Troglo- 
dyte nations  which  was  called  Kolobi,  declares  that 
they  were  subjected  to  the  operation  in  infancy  (kic 
VT\iriov).  Their  unnatural  and  cruel  custom  is  possi- 
bly to  be  referred  to  superstition.  Some,  indeed,  have 
looked  on  circumcision  itself  as  a  softened  form  of  the 
barbarous  rite  by  which  the  Galli,  or  priests  of  Cy bele, 
were  qualified  for  their  office.  The  Kolobite  custom 
might,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  carrj'in^  out  of  that  bar- 
barity to  the  extremest  point  possible,  short  of  exter- 
minating the  population  of  a  tribe.  Traditionary  or 
superstitious  reasons  certainly  can  alone  explain  the 
presence  of  the  custom  among  the  Sandwich  Islanden 
(Michaelis,  Orient.  BiMloth.  xiv,  50  sq.),  and  aboriginal 
Americans  (Gumilla,  HUtoire  defOroque,  Avign.  1708, 
i,  183  sq.),  for  physiological  considerations,  seem  to  fail 
(aaa  Bnrdach,  PkgaieL  iii,  886).  If  an  independent  and 
hnmaa  origin  haa  been  diMovend  for  Egyptian  circum- 
cision, the  thouf^t  of  neecoaity  ariaes  that  the  Israelites 
rnnsl  have  had  it  fhnn  the  same  sources  as  tlie  nations 
tmmoA  than,  and  it  has  been  diaconed  (Spencer,  De 
Lfff.  Seb,  I,  iv«  4,  p.  70  sq.)  whether  tiny  ervm  borrowed 
It  from  the  Egyptlaaa.  (Movers  ttrinka  [PAAna  i^ 
862]  that  the  latter  Unwwwi  it  fhmi  the  Phfenicians, 
resting  on  the  myth  of  Saturn,  in  Sanchoniatfao, 
Fragm.  p.  36.)  The  idea  has  natoFBlly  given  much 
offence ;  but,  in  truth,  the  question  Involves  no  pecul- 
iar difficulty ;  it  is  only  a  part  of  another  far  wider  in- 
quiry. It  is  notorious  that  many  other  ancient  nations 
had  various  ceremonies  and  institutions  in  common 
with  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Hebrew  law  is  by  no 
means  in  all  points  original.  That  sacrifice  pre-exist- 
ed is  on  the  snr&ce  of  the  Bible  history.  The  same, 
however,  is  true  of  temples,  tabernacles,  priests,  ever- 
burning fire,  oracles,  etc.    The  fiict  has  been  often  de- 


noted by  saying  that  the  Jewish  institutions  are  a 
lection,  revision,  and  re-enactment  of  an  older  patri- 
archal religion.  Other  treatises  on  the  Gentile  origin 
of  circumcision  are  by  Hoftnann  (Altdorf,  1771),  Bus 
(Jen.  1707),  Zeibich  (Ger.  1770),  Anton  (Lips.  1682). 

Circumcision,  then,  as  practised  by  the  Gentiles, 
was  simply  an  expedient  to  promote  health,  facilita- 
ting cleanliness,  and  preventing  certain  painful  afflic- 
tions, such  as  that  of  the  gonorrhaa  spuria  (from  />Ay- 
mosisy  or  stricture),  and  especially  tlie  dvOpaK,  or 
**  carbuncle,"  to  which,  in  hot  climates,  men  are  sub- 
ject (Josephus,  cont,  Apion.  ii,  14,*  Niebuhr,  De  PAra- 
hie,  ch.  xix),  or  an  unusual  prolongation  of  the  part  in 
question  (Thevenot,  i,  &8 ;  Haquet,  in  Voigt's  Magaz. 
fiir*Ph^$,  vi,  448 ;  but  see  Dans,  in  Baldinger*s  Magaz, 
fur  Aerzte,  xiv,  416  sq.).  In  so  far  as  it  served  this 
end,  the  Irsaelites  had,  of  course,  the  benefit  of  it ;  but 
that  this  formed  the  reason  and  design  of  its  appoint- 
ment by  God,  though  asserted  by  4Bome  men  of  learn- 
ing and  ability,  seems  utterly  untenable ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  this  opinion  is  without  the  slightest  support 
f^m  Scripture;  often  as  the  subject  is  referred  to 
there,  we  find  no  hint  as  to  this  being  the  purpose  of 
the  observance;  2dly,  This  hypothesis  is  quite  op- 
posed to  the  account  given  by  Moses  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  rite  among  the  Israelites ;  8dly,  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  mere  prophylactic  usage  should  by 
Grod  be  elevated  to  the  solemnity  of  a  religious  ordi- 
nance ;  4thly,  Whatever  advantages  in  a  hygienic  re- 
spect might  accrue  from  the  practice,  these  were  con- 
fined to  individuals ;  circumcision  is  not  necessary  for 
health  to  men  generally  in  hot  climates  (Niebuhr,  loc. 
cit.) ;  and  therefore  to  oblige  the  whole  male  commu- 
nity to  undergo  this  process  in  infancy  for  purposes  of 
health  would  have  been  to  act  as  unwise  a  part  as  if  it 
had  been  enjoined  that  every  one  should  lose  a  limb, 
because  it  was  possible  that  some  one  might  contract 
severe  disease  in  that  limb  if  allowed  to  remain ;  and, 
6thly,  If  circumcision  was  a  mero  hygienic  precau- 
tion, whv  should  it  have  been  abolished  bv  Christian- 
ity?  why  should  the  apostles  have  held  it  to  be  so 
hostile  to  Christianity  ?  and  why  should  the  difficulty 
of  becoming  a  Christian  have  t>een  increased  by  the 
prohibition  to  those  who  embraced  Christianity  of  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  children's  health  ?  See 
Philo,  De  Ciratmcis.  in  Opp,  ii,  210  sq. ;  Ackermann, 
in  Weise's  MateriaKenfur  Gottesgekaiknt  (Gera,  1784), 
i,  60  sq. ;  Schulz,  Exercitatt.  i,  ii ;  Michaelifl,  Orient, 
Bibl.  xxii,  8  sq. ;  Bust,  Handb,  d.  Chirurgie,  v,  80 ; 
Hoffmann,  De  cctusa  facunditatit  gentis  circumcitm 
(Lips.  1789) ;  Wolfsheimer,  De  causis  fxcunditatis  He- 
braor.  (Hal.  1742) ;  Vogel,  Dubia  de  uau  circtuncisionis 
medico  (Gott.  1763);  Meiners,  De  circwncit.  origine  et 
causit  (in  the  Comment.  Sac.  Gott,  xiv,  207  sq. ;  and  his 
Krit.  Getch.  d.  Relig.  ii,  478  sq.).  On  the  supposed 
tendency  of  the  custom  to  prevent  excessive  venery 
(Michaelis  in  Bertholdt's  Joum,  iv,  856),  especially 
onanism  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Ckaid,  col.  112  sq.),  see  Sehnei* 
der  in  Henke's  ZtHachriftf.  Sittataar7imeik,\ ,  ir,  22S. 
For  other  w  siuns,  see  Fhotfus,  Ep,  206. 

When  first  appointed  by  God,  circumcision  was  ex- 
presriy  set  forth  as  a  token  of  the  covenant  which  God 
had  made  with  Abraham ;  and  the  apostle  tells  us  that 
Abraham  recaived  '*the  sign  of  circumcision  as  a  seal 
of  the  rfghteousDsas  of  that  fUth  which  he  had,  being 
yet  WMarcumcised"  (Rom.  iv,  11) ;  so  that  to  Abr»- 
ham  it  was  not  only  a  aign  or  tc^en  of  Grod^s  covenant, 
but  also  an  obsignation  or  certificate  tliat  he  was  in  a 
state  of  acceptance  before  he  was  drcumcised.  As  a 
Mosaic  institution,  it  was  also  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  Israel,  which  is  hence  called 
the  "  covenant  of  circumcision"  (Acts  vii,  8).  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  it  became  the  medium  of  access  to  tho 
privileges  of  the  covenant,  and  entailed  on  all  who  re- 
ceived it  an  obligation  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  the 
covenant  imposed  (Rom.  ii,  25 ;  iii,  1 ;  Gal.  v,  8).  In 
a  word,  it  was  the  token  which  assured  to  Abraham 
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■ad  Us  descendmts  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  (Gen. 
xvii).  It  was  thns  made  a  necessary  condition  of 
JewUh  nationality.  Circumcision  served  also  to  sep- 
arate the  people  of  the  Jews  Arom  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions, as  a  people  set  apsrt  to  God.  These  were  its 
icsfs.  As  respects  its  meiminffy  that  was  symbolical, 
and  the  things  which  it  symbolized  were  two :  1.  Con- 
secration to  God ;  and,  2.  Mental  and  sphritnal  purifi- 
cation (Exod.  vi,  12 ;  Ley.  xix,  25 ;  Dent,  x,  16 ;  xxx, 
6;  Isa.  lii,  1;  Jer.  ir,  4;  vi,  10;  Bom.  ii,  25-29;  Col. 
ii,  11,  etc  Compare  Philo,  He  CiratmcuUme  g  Jones, 
Figwaiive  Language  of  Scripture,  Lecture  t,  p.  135). 
'*  There  was  thns  involved  the  concept  of  conHcrcttUm, 
and  along  with  this  that  of  reconciliation,  in  circum- 
cision ;  and  it  was  thereby,  as  Ewald  rightly  remarks 
{AUerih,  p.  95),  an  offering  of  the  body  to  Jehovah, 
which,  according  to  the  tme  meaning  it  all  the  offer- 
ings, as  fully  developed  and  raised  to  their  true  eleva- 
tion by  the  prophetSi  had  to  bo  presented  to  him  as  an 
offering  of  Uie  souL  Only  as  this  inner  offering  was 
perfectly  presented  could  the  obligation  to  be  a  priest- 
ly kingdom  and  a  holy  people  be  fulfilled"  (Yaihinger 
in  Herxog's  neal^EmcikL  ii,  110).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

On  this  subject  in  general,  see  Spencer,  De  Legtbui 
Heb.  rituaSbtUj  i,  5 ;  Michaelis,  CommetOaries  on  the 
Lam  o/MoseSy  iii,  58>9d ;  Witsius,  De  Fcedere,  bk.  iv, 
6,  8 ;  Lokevttz,  De  ctrcmncitione  JuAeorum  (Yitemb. 
1769-80) ;  Smeets,  De  drcumcinone  Abrakamo  divmi- 
Uu  data  (Franec.  1690) ;  Bergson,  Beschneidvng  vom 
huioritchen,  krU.  u,  med.  Standpimht  (Berlin,  1844); 
Brescher,  Die  Setchneidung  der  Itraeliten  von  der  hiat,, 
prakHsch-operativen  u.  rUualen  Seke  (Vienna,  1845); 
Heymann,  Die  Betcknadimg  inpathol,  BedetUung  (Mag- 
deb.  1844) ;  M.  G.  Salomon,  Die  Beackneidvng,  hist,  u, 
medicinitch  beleuchtet  (Braunschw.  1844);  S.  Salomon, 
Phimoeis  nebtt  Betduiidung  (Hamb.  1838) ;  Schmid's 
ed.  of  Maimonides,  tract  ll^'^p  (Strasb.  1661, 1700); 
Wolfers,  Die  Beechnddung  der  Juden  (Lamfdrd.  1831> 

lY.  Christian  Views  on  the  Subject.— ^'^  The  attitude 
which  Christianity,  at  its  introduction,  assumed  to- 
wards circumcision  was  one  of  absolute  hostility,  so  fax 
as  the  necessity  of  the  rite  to  salvation,  or  its  possession 
of  any  religious  or  morsl  worth  were  concerned  (Acts 
XV ;  Gal.  v,  2).  But  while  the  apostles  resolutely 
forbade  its  imposition  by  authority  on  the  Gentiles, 
they  made  no  objection  to  its  practice,  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  feeling  or  expediency.  Paul,  who  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  the  demand  for  Titus,  who  was  a 
Greek,  to  be  circumcised  (Gal.  ii,  8-5),  on  snothor  oc- 
casion had  Timothy  circumcised  to  conciliate  the  Jews, 
and  that  he  might  preach  to  them  with  more  effect  as 
being  one  of  themselves  (Acts  xvi,  3).  The  Abyssin- 
ian Christians  still  practice  circumcision  as  a  national 
custom  (see  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU,  N.  Y.  edition, 
iv,  565).  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
those  who  ascribed  effica<^  to  the  mere  outward  rite 
are  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T.  almost  with  contempt  as  '  the 
concision'  or  'amputation'  (n)v  KaraTOfiitv)',  while 
the  daim  to  be  the  true  circumcision  is  vindicated  for 
Christians  themselves  (Phil,  iii,  2, 8).  An  ethical  idea 
is  attached  to  circumcision  in  the  O.  T.,  where  uncir- 
cumcised  lips  (Exod.  vi,  12, 30),  or  ears  (Jer.  vl,  10),  or 
hearts  (Lev.  xxvi,  41)  are  spoken  of,  i.  e.  either  stam- 
mering or  dull,  closed  as  it  were  with  a  foreskin,  or 
rather  rebellious  and  unholy  (Deut.  xxx,  6;  Jer.  iv, 
4),  because  circumcision  was  the  symbol  of  purity  (see 
Isa.  Iii,  1).  Thus  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is  called  unclrcum- 
cised,  or,  in  other  words,  unclean  (Lev.  xix,  23).  In 
the  N.  T.  the  ethical  and  spiritual  idea  of  purity  and 
holiness  is  fully  developed  (Col.  ii,  11, 13 ;  Rom.  ii,  28, 
29)"  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

Y.  Relation  to  Christian  Baptism.^1.  The  ethical 
and  spiritual  value  of  circumcision  did  not  depend  on 
its  existence  or  use  prior  to  its  adoption  by  God  as  a 
symbol  of  true  religion.  The  condescension  of  Christ 
consecrated  and  elevated  old  rites  to  new  spheres, 


upon  the  principle  that  "what  God  hath  cleaBsed, 
that  call  not  thou  common."  On  this  principle  he 
elected  the  baptismal  purification,  and  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  his  Supper.  When  the  covenant  with  Abra^ 
ham  had  reached  its  full  development,  including  all 
the  seminal  elements  for  the  future  growth  of  his 
Church  in  the  worid,  God  ratified  it  by  the  seal  of  cir- 
cumcision. Whatever  was  afterwards  added  to  the 
poli^  of  the  Church  or  nation  worked  no  modifica- 
tion of  the  great  principles  involved,  but  was  rather 
called  into  being  by  the  exigencies  of  times  and  dr- 
cnmstanoes.  This  rite,  as  a  symbol,  bespoke  the  con- 
summation of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  all  its  power 
and  fulness  of  temporal,  as  well  aa  eternal  and  heav- 
enly interests. 

2.  This  ordinanoe  included  in  its  significance,  as  a 
fitting  and  most  impressive  emblem,  deep  spiritual 
truths.  The  history  of  circumcision,  in  its  connection 
with  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  religion,  clearly  ex- 
hibits the  nature  of  the  things  it  symbolised  by  the 
direction  of  its  figurative  applications.  In  involving 
and  engaging  moral  and  mental  purity,  through  faith 
and  worship  towards  Abraham's  God,  it  became  the 
token  of  spiritual  blessings  to  the  pious  Israelite  in 
whatever  foreign  regions  he  might  dwell,  notwith- 
standing he  might  never  be  permitted  to  behold  Pales- 
tine or  the  holy  dty.  For  he  alone  was  a  Jew  and  a 
real  son  of  Abraham,  entitled  to  the  immunities  of  the 
Covenant,  whose  drcomcision  was  '*of  the  heart ;  in 
the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not 
of  men,  but  of  God"  (Rom.  ii,  28,  29).  Profligacy  in 
the  national  government,  though  it  might  bring  sfflic- 
tions,  could  not  nullify  the  spiritua?  law,  or  make  void 
the  sesl  upon  the  faithful.  "All  are  not  Israel  which 
are  of  Israel"  (Rom.  ix,  6).  The  Ilfpirofirj  rap^m^, 
iv  irvtvftaTt — "  Circumcision  in  htarty  in  spirit^ — was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  the  only  mesns  of  union  with  the 
Messiah ;  and,  regarding  the  nation,  therein  was  Abra- 
ham's seed  an  imperium  in  imperio. 

8.  The  relation,  therefore,  of  CiECCMCisioirtoCHBis- 
TiAir  Baptism  is  manifest.  Both  are  initiations  into 
peculiar  religious  privileges  and  immunities,  the  em- 
blems of  inward  cleansing,  the  signs  and  seals  of  con- 
secration to  and  faith  in  the  God  of  Abraham.  Bsp- 
tism  follows  and  succeeds  to  the  ancient  rite,  not  be- 
cause of  external  likeness,  but  on  account  of  iden- 
tity ot  offices  and  import,  in  sealing  and  imaging  the 
same  spiritual  truths.  For  the  saving  economy  of  Je- 
hovah has  been  the  same  from  the  beginning;  only 
the  instruments,  Aimiture,  and  external  appliances 
have  undergone  change.  The  Zion  of  the  old  is  the 
Zionof  the  newly-arranged  Church ;  the  y^t — Skuv — 
has  only  been  purged,  its  arena  enlarged,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  garnering  process  changed  flrom  a  spe- 
dfic  to  a  general  object,  from  the  nstional  to  the  cos- 
mical.  The  pious  patriarch  was  a  Christian  in  eveiy- 
thing  but  name  and  extent  of  privilege.  The  longi- 
tude of  the  atonement  is  for  all  time,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  blessed ;  its  latitude  the  breadth  of  the  race. 
The  change  of  the  symbolic  seal  adapts  it  to  a  wider 
sphere,  yet  it  is  only  in  the  visible  form,  not  in  the 
substance ;  it  becomes  a  new  and  more  eligible  like- 
ness of  the  same  things.  '*  Circumcision  and  bsptism 
correspond  in  meaning.  They  both  relate  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  heart"  (Carson,  p.  367).  It  was  a  mark 
of  distinction  made  upon  those  entering  into  covenant 
with  God  for  worship  and  salvation ;  can  bsptism  be 
either  less  or  more  ?  Compare  Andrew  Fuller,  LeeL 
Gen,  xvii ;  Dr.  L.  Cha^s  Design  of  Baptitm^  in  BapL 
Tracts  for  the  Times^  p.  26. 

4.  The  writers  of  the  N.  T.  bear  testimony  to  the 
view  here  presented.  St.  Paul  uses  the  very  impress- 
ive words  "  buried  with  him"  (Christ)  "  in  hapUsm"— 
owra^iiTfc  nvrtf  iv  rtf  pavriofian  (Col.  ii,  12),  as 
synonymous  with  and  explanatory  of  ^  mptrofn^  rod 
Xpiorov,  "the  circumdsion  of  Christ."    Whatever  in- 
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teiuity  there  is  in  the  words  ''barted  w!th  him,"  it 
was  only  the  eflfort  of  the  apostle  to  show  how  '^  bap- 
tism into  Clirist'*  was  like  circumcision ;  it  '*  put  off 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh."  Had  sach  not  been 
the  scriptoral  meaning  of  circomcision,  Paul  woold 
never  hare  thus  reasoned.  What  better  testimony 
could  be  desired  to  prove  the  relation  of  the  two  rites, 
and  that  the  one  had  succeeded  the  other  ?  Objections 
from  a  want  of  external  agreement  or  circumstances 
of  administration  can  be  of  no  force.  The  Greek  vipir 
Toftrij  the  Latin  aretoncMto,  are  etymological  parities, 
but  they  are  neither  of  them  analogical  forms  with  the 
Heb.  hvOy  employed  as  a  teehme  in  Gen.  xvii.  Yet  the 
idea  of  the  rite  is,  perhaps,  as  perfect  under  the  She- 
mitic  as  under  the  European  form. 

6.  The  early  ecclesiastical  writers  univerBally  held 
the  views  here  given.  Their  doctrine,  made  depend- 
ent on  John  iii,  5,  that  pdnnafia  U  ^aro^  Kal  wvcv- 
ftrroQ,  bapUitn  of  water  and  the  Spirit^  was  equivalent 
to  dvoyswi^ic  Vi  ^aroQ  ttal  irwvfuirotf  regeneration 
by  water  and  the  Spirit,  caused  them  to  speak  of  bap- 
tism as  ^  ircpiro/nl  wvevfuinKri,  ipiritual  drcumeisianj 
because  the  Spirit  was  alwajrs  Joined  with  the  water  in 
the  baptism  of  an  in&nt,  or  a  converted,  believing 
adult. 

6.  In  Justin  Martyr  baptism  is  very  fteqnently  al- 
Inded  to  as  the  "  true  circumcision,*'  of  which  the  an- 
cient rite  was  a  type  (ApoL  i,  61 ;  Dial.  c.  Trypho.  41). 
"  God  commandtyou  to  he  toashed  with  this  purification, 
and  to  be  circwncued  tnth  the  true  drcumdnon'^  (Xov- 
aaoBai  vuiv  rovro  rb  \ovT(t6v  KtXtvii  6  6c6c,  Kal  we- 
piriftvfiXVai  r^  iiXjfiivfiv  vepirofATiv)  (Dial.  c.  Trypho. 
§  18).  He  says  that  Christians  "  had  not  received  the 
fleshly  circumcision,  but  the  spiritual  one,  which 
Enoch  and  those  like  him  noiade  use  of;  and  we  re- 
ceived it — Sid  Tov  l3airri(rfiaroc — through  baptiemj^* 
etc.  (i5.  §  48 ;  comp.  §  19).  In  §  29  of  this  dialogue 
he  speaks  of  circumcision  under  the  law  as  baptism. 
He  says,  "What  need  have  I  for  circumcision  who 
have  the  testimony  of  God  in  my  fiivor?"  (Tic  inL- 
vov  TOV  fianrifffiaTOC  XP^^^  dyitft  irvivfuiTi  fitjiairrur^ 
fiiyt^;)  *'What  need  have  I  of  that  other  baptism, 
who  have  been  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  This 
roost  be  esteemed  as  a  remarkable  identification  of 
the  two  rites,  for  we  should  not  forget  that,  as  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  was  to  Justin  '*  the  water  of  life" 
(Dial.  c.  Trypho.  §  14),  so  to  receive  it  was  to  be  bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Ghost.  From  the  same  point  of 
view  Basil  asks  certain  ones  who  delayed  baptism,  ^  Do 
you  put  off  the  circumcision  made  without  handi — a^cc- 
poiroifjrrjv  irtfirofiriv — in  putting  off  the  flesh,  w&ch 
it  performed  m  baptism?"  (*v  rif  ^avrianari  rcXccou- 
iuvtiv\  Orat,  exhort,  ad  Bapt,  t  ii,  ed.  Ben.  (Par.  1721). 
Cyprian  and  his  council,  Ep.  Ixiv,  ad  Fid.,  held  in  the 
baptism  of  infants  that  the  analogy  then  followed  of 
ancient  circumcision  should  not  be  binding  (Nee  spir- 
italem  circumcisionem  impediri  camali  circumcisione 
debere) :  "  Nor  ought  the  spiritual  circumcision"  (bap- 
tism) *'to  be  hindered  by  the  carnal  circumcision." 
On  the  principle  that  Christ  was  the  real  baptizer  in 
the  Christian  rite,  Tertuliian  calls  Christ  iVova  etreum- 
citionis  Purgator,  **  the  Purifier  of  the  new  circum- 
cision" (adv.  Jud.  8,  4;  comp.  Ambrose,  lib.  ii,  De 
Abrahamo  Pair,  c.  11;  IreniBus,  BtBr.  lib.  iv,  30). 

7.  It  remains  to  be  observed,  briefly,  that'  the  objec- 
tion to  circumcision  (Acts  xv ;  Gal.  v,  2)  ff as  not  to 
the  lite  itself,  which  was  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of 
promise,  not  of  law,  and  must  stand  till  abrogated  by 
the  perfection  of  the  seed  in  Christ,  and  a  new  symbol 
be  adopted  in  its  stead.  As  the  objects  of  the  cove- 
nant were  to  be  attained  not  by  seminal  propagation, 
but  by  moral  and  spiritual  means^  among  all  nations, 
it  was  fitting  that  the  seal  should  correspond  to  these 
in  its  import.  The  ' '  hostility, ' '  therefore,  was  not  to 
circumcision,  but  to  the  claim  of  salvation  through  the 
keeping  of  the  law  which  it  enjoined.    In  this,  Christ 
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would  be  set  aside.  Circumcision,  in  its  proper  sphere, 
was  not  "worthless,"  or  it  never  had  been  "the  seal 
of  the  righteousness  of  &ith."  The  ancient  symbol 
was  gradually  to  melt  away  in  the  aflfections  of  the 
Jew,  and  by  a  wise  moderation  the  apostles  saw  it  ac- 
complished. See,  on  this  subject,  Wanllaw,  Diee.  on  the 
Script.  Authority  of  Infant  Baptism,  p.  29-^ ;  Hibbard, 
Christian  Baptism,  p.  61-68 ;  Pond,  On  Baptism,  p.  82- 
85 ;  Rice,  On  Baptism  of  Infants,  ch.  iii;  Fairbaim's 
Typology  of  Scripture,  i,  274-277;  Dwigbt,  The^ogy, 
Serm.cxlviu;  Watson, /nstihitef,  ii,  616-626 ;  Wesley, 
Works,  N.  Y.  ed.  vi. ;  Buchanan,  On  Justification,  £d- 
inb.  1867,  p.  68-78. 

CIRCUMCISION,  Festival  of  ths,  a  festival 
celebrated  in  the  Roman  and  English  churches  on  the 
1st  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the  circumcision 
of  Christ.  After  the  introduction  of  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  the  1st  of  January  was  distinguished  as 
octava  naialis  BonM,  the  octave  of  the  nativity,  as 
Christ  was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day.  "At  first 
it  was  observed  rattier  as  a  day  of  humiliation  than  of 
feasting ;  and  this  was  designed  to  mark  the  difference 
between  the  manners  of  Christians  and  those  of  the 
heathen,  who  celebrated  the  kalends  of  January,  as  the 
chief  day  of  their  saturnalia,  with  great  licentious- 
ness" (Farrar,  s.  v.).  The  festival  originated,  proba- 
bly, in  the  7th  century.  —  Siegel,  ffandbudi  d.  kirch' 
lich^hristUchen  A&erthQmer,  i,  207,  and  references 
there. 

CJb  (Kic  ▼.  r.  Kci'c),  the  Grecized  form  (Acts  xiii, 
21)  of  the  name  of  Kxsu  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  king  Saul. 

Ci'sai  (rather  CiscEUs,  KioaXoi^),  another  Grncized 
form  (Esth.  xi,  2)  of  the  name  of  Kish  (q.  v.),  the 
great-grandfather  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii,  5). 

CialetL    See  Cuisleu. 

CiflneroB.    See  Ximekes. 

Ciaterciaiui  (or  Cistertiahs),  an  order  of  monks 
founded  in  the  year  1098  by  Robert,  a  Benedictine, 
and  abbot  of  MoUme,  in  Burgundy.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  preserve  discipline  in  his  convent,  he  re- 
tired, with  twenty  of  his  best  monks,  to  Citeaux,  in 
the  diooese  of  Chalons,  where  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  famous  order  named  from  the  place.  Robert, 
being  ordered  by  the  pope  to  resume  the  government 
of  the  abbey  of  Mol£me,  was  succeeded  in  that  of  Ci- 
teaux by  Alberic ;  and  pope  Paschal  II,  by  a  bull  of 
the  year  1100,  took  Citeaux  under  his  protection.  Al- 
beric drew  up  the  first  statutes  for  the  monks  of  Ci- 
teaux, or  Cistercians,  in  which  he  ei^oined  a  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict.  The  habit  of 
the  order  was  a  white  robe  in  the  form  of  a  cassock : 
it  was  at  first  black ;  but  they  pretend  that  the  holy 
Virgin,  appearing  to  Alberic,  gave  him  a  white  habit, 
and  firom  this  time  they  changed  the  black  for  white, 
retaining  the  black  scapular  and  hood :  their  garment 
was  girt  with  a  black  girdle  of  wool :  in  the  choir  they 
had  a  white  cowl,  and  over  it  a  hood,  with  a  rochet 
hanging  down  before  to  the  waist,  and  in  a  point  be- 
hind to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  In  memory  of  the  change 
of  habit,  a  festival  was  observed  on  the  5th  of  August, 
called  "The  descent  of  the  blessed  Virgin  at  Citeaux, 
and  the  miraculous  changing  from  black  to  white." 
The  order  made  surprising  progress.  "  From  the  very 
first,  the  Cistercians  were  the  spoiled  children  of  the 
apostolic  see,  and  every  conceivable  privilege  and  ex- 
emption was  heaped  upon  them"  (Christian  Remem- 
brancer, July,  1867,  p.  4).  About  1128  the  first  Cistern 
dan  abbey  in  England  was  founded  by  Giffard,  bishop 
at  Winchester,  at  Waverley ,  Surrey.  The  order  spread 
in  England  rapidly,  and  accumulated  vast  estates. 
Eighty-five  abbeys  in  various  parts  of  England  owned 
the  maternity  either  of  Citeaux  or  Clairvaux.  Fifty 
years  after  its  institution  the  order  had  five  hundred 
abbeys ;  and  one  hundred  years  after  it  boasted  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  abbeys,  most  of  which  had 
been  founded  before  the  year  1200. 
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twsnty-five  difimitortt,  tin  firat  of  whom  was  tba  abbot 
of  Citeam,  who,  u  &bbat  genenl,  wu  the  head  of  the 
whole  order.  Next  to  him  In  dignity  were  the  abbots 
La  Fatt,  Pontign;,  ClaiTfaox,  and  Morimond,  the 
ioor  oldest  convents  sfter  Citeani.  The  abbot  of  Ci- 
teaux  sppointed  four  other  ikfaiiUirrt.  The  abbots  of 
La  Ferte,  PoDtigny,  Clairvanz,  and  Harimond  uoin- 
loated  lugether  twenty  (live  each),  four  of  whom,  i.  e. 
one  of  each  noioinalion,  were  rejected  by  the  abbot 
general.  The  legislative  assembly,  called  the  Gen- 
eral Chapter,  nMt  originally  annnally.  They  did  not 
settle  in  any  diocese  before  the  bisbop  bad  accepted 
the  Charts  Charitstis,  the  ftindamental  law  of  the  or- 
der, which  had  been  given  in  IIIS  by  abbot  Stephen 
of  Citeaui.  In  lllB  the  king  of  Portugal  imposed 
opon  his  whole  kingdom  the  duties  oF  vaasalage  to- 
wards the  abbey  of  CUirvsui,  so  that  (in  1S78) 
claims  were  laid  by  the  Utter  to  all  Portugal.  The 
decay  of  the  Cistercians  began  with  the  rise  of  the 
mendicant  orden.  Theli  history  consists  mostly  in 
efforts  of  popes  and  some  abbots  to  stay  the  flood  of 
corruption  which  early  overflowed  the  wbola  order. 
These  efforts  wero  nsoally  onsnccesstUl,  but  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  rebnned  congregations, 
which  received  from  the  popes  the  privilege  of  an  in- 
dependent organization.  The  most  important  are 
tboae  founded  in  Spain  in  1469,  in  Tnacany  in  1497, 
and  (hat  founded  by  pope  Urban  VIII  in  1630.  The 
present  number  of  abbeys  is  very  limited.  There 
were  in  181S  IS  abbeys,  with  499  members,  in  Anstria ; 
B  in  Italy,  several  of  nhicfa  have  since  been  suppressed 
by  the  Sardinian  government;  S  in  Snitierland,  of 
which  one  has  since  been  suppressed;  I  in  Belgium; 
and  1  in  Poland.  Since  then  tliey  have  re-estsblishad 
themselves  also  in  England,  at  St. Susan's,  Lnllnorth, 
and  Mount  St.  Bernard,  In  Leicestershire.  Several 
other  monastic  organiiations  owe  their  origin  dlnctly 
or  indirectly  to  the  Cistercians.  The  Templars  re- 
ceived their  rule  from  St.  Bemard  of  Clsirvanx.  The 
Spanish  knights  of  Calatrava,  Alcantara,  and  Mont»- 
BS,  and  the  Portugnese  of  Avis  and  Christ,  were  affili- 
ated to  the  Cistercians.  The  Feulllants  took  their  or-  . 
Igin  in  1674  in  the  reformed  Cistercian  abbey  of  Fenil-  , 
lans,  near  Toulouse.  The  ansterest  congregation  that , 
sprung  from  them  are  the  Trappisis,  founded  in  16GZ. 
See  Kebt,  ffeseWoUs  ifer  MBtickioTdn,  i,  90  sq. ;  A  eon-  i 
cue  nitlary  of  the  CUUrdoH  Order  (London,  1S53,  sm.  | 
8to);  Halliard,  Airit  Aga,  p.  SbS;  Lnard,  AimaitM  , 
Jfofusd'ci,  vols,  i,  ii  (l^nd.  IBM,  1865) ;  Chrvlian  Re- 1 
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order  founded  in  1120  by  abbot  Stephen  ofCiteanzfoi 
the  convent  of  Tart).  Tbey  followed  the  rule  of  Ci- 
teaux  under  the  snpaiintendeDce  at  the  abbot  general 
of  the  Cistercians.  Later,  they  were  A^uently  sab- 
JBCted  Co  the  jurisdiction  of  tba  bishops.  Their  liabit 
was  white,  with  a  black  veil,  scapular,  and  gltdle. 
They  gradnally  amassed  immense  riches,  and  nnm- 
bered  as  many  as  6000  convents.  In  Germany  some 
of  the  abbesses  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  princenea 
of  the  empire,  and  remained  so  antll  ISOS.  Among 
all  their  convents,  that  of  Pari  Jtogai  (q.  v.),  in  France, 
becsme  the  moat  celebrated.  Only  a  few  omventa  are 
left,  vis.  in  Switaerlond  (which  has  now  by  &r  the 
Urgest  number),  in  Italy,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
France.     See  Trappists. 

Ciatam  (IKa  or  iSa,  bar',  from  IKS,  to  %  or 
bort,  Gesenius,  Thei.  Htb.  p.  176;  Sept.  nsnally  Xan- 
Kos  ;  Vulg.  ci^tma  oi  laau I  A.  V.  generally  "pool"), 
a  receptacle  tbr  water,  either  conducted  tram  an  ex- 
ternal spring,  or  proceedbg  from  rain-fall  (Jer.  ii,  18; 
Prov.  V,  16;  Eccles.  xii,  6;  Jer.  xxxvl,  IS;  a  pO,  as 
often  rendered;  the  mod.  Arab,  iirtth).  Thus  the 
cistem  is  essentially  distinguished  from  the  living 
spring  175,  o'jriii  f  but  fhjm  the  well  "ISta,  iefr",  only  in 
the  fact  that  bar  is  almost  always  used  to  denote  ■ 
place  ordinarily  containing  water  rising  on  the  spot, 
while  I'la,  bor,  is  often  nsed  for  a  dry  pit,  or  onn  that 
may  be  left  dry  at  pleasure  (Stanley,  PaUlL  p.  512, 
614).  See  Aiic.  But  the  pit  into  which  Joseph  was 
cast  by  his  brethren  (Gen.  xxxvil,  24)  wss  a  beir  or 
dry  well  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  fl2). 

The  dryness  of  the  fummer  months  between  Hay 
and  September  in  Syria,  and  the  scsrclty  of  springs 
in  many  parts  of  (he  conntry,  make  it  necessary  to 
collect  in  reservoin  and  cisterns  the  rain-water,  of 
which  an  abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period 
(Shaw,  Travrl;  p.  3S5 ;  Jerome,  quoted  by  Hanner,  t, 
148 ;  Robinson,  ii,  98 ;  Kitto,  /'Ay».  Gtrgr.  ofPalm.  p. 
302,  SOB).  See  Well.  Hrnce  the  frequent  mention 
of  cisterns  in  Scripture,  and  more  eppecially  of  those 
which  arc  found  in  the  open  country.  These  were,  it 
Ecemi,  the  propertv  ct  those  by  whom  they  were 
formed  (Num.  xxi,  22),  They  are  nsually  little  mora 
than  large  pits  (see  Ecclur.  i,  3),  but  sometimes  take 
the  character  of  extensive  suttermncous  vaults,  open 
only  by  a  small  mouth,  like  that  of  a  well.  They 
are  filled  with  rain-water,  and  (where  tba  climate  al- 
lows) with  snow  during  winlcr,  and  ore  then  closed  at 
the  mouth  with  large  flat  stones,  over  which  sand  la 
spread  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  being  easily 
discovered  (ccmp.  the  "sealed  fountain"  of  Cant  iv, 
12).  If  by  any  chance  the  waters  which  the  shepherd 
has  thus  treasured  up  are  lost  by  means  of  an  earth- 
quake or  some  other  casualty,  or  are  stolen,  botji  1-0 
and  hb  docks  are  exposed  to  great  and  imminent  dan- 
ger, as  are  also  travellers  who  hasten  to  s  cistern  and 
find  its  waters  gone  (comp.  Judith  vii,  21).  For  this 
reason  a  failure  of  water  is  used  as  the  Image  of  any 
great  csUmity  (Isa.  xli.  17,  18;  xllv,  3).  There  is 
nsually  a  large  deposit  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  tfaeao 
cislema,  so  that  he  who  falls  into  them,  even  when 
tbey  are  withoot  water,  is  liable  to  perish  miserably 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  22  sq. ;  Jer.  xxxviii,  6;  Lam.  ill,  63; 
Psa.  xl,  2 ;  Ixix,  15).  In  cities  the  cisterns  were 
works  of  much  labor,  for  they  were  either  hewn  in  the 
recks  or  suiroonded  with  sabterraneons  walls,  and 
lined  with  a  flne  incrnstation.  See  Betuesdi.  The 
system  which  In  this  respect  formerly  prevailed  In 
Palestine  is  doubtless  the  same  that  exists  at  preaer  r ; 
and  indeed  there  Is  every  probability  that  most  of  the 
cistaroa  now  la  use  were  constructed  jn  verj-  andent 
times.  Dr.  Robinson  assures  ui  that  "tlie  main  de^ 
pendence  of  Jerusslem  at  the  present  day  is  on  its  cis- 
terns; and  tliis  has  probably  always  been  Iha  case" 
(Reitarcha,  i,  480).  Both  Inrj^  nnd  small  ciitenis 
are  frequent  throughont  the  whole  of  Syria  and  I^Ies- 
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tine,  and  for  the  construction  of  them  the  rocky  na^ 
tore  of  the  ground  affords  peculiar  fEusilitiee,  either 
in  original  excavations  or  by  enlargement  of  natural 
cavities.  Dr.  Robinson  remarks  that  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  hill  country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  in 
the  habit  of  collecting  water  during  the  rainy  season 
in  tanks  and  cisterns,  in  the  cities  and  fields,  and  along 
the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and 
their  flocks,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  passing  travel- 
ler. Many  of  these  are  obviously  antique,  and  exist 
along  ancient  roads  now  deserted.  On  the  long-for- 
gotten way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel  **  broken  cisterns" 
of  high  antiquity  are  found  at  regular  intervals.  Je- 
rusalem, described  by  Strabo  as  well  supplied  with 
water,  in  a  dry  neighborhood  (xvi,  760),  depends 
mainly  for  this  upon  its  cisterns,  of  which  almost  ev- 
ery private  house  possesses  one  or  more,  excavated 
in  the  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built.  The  following 
are  the  dimensions  of  four  belonging  to  the  house  in 
which  Dr.  R.  resided :  1, 15  X  8  X 12  feet  deep ;  2,  8  X 
4X15;  8,  10X10X15;  4,  80X80x20.  The  cistems 
have  usually  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  sometimes 
built  up  wiUi  stone-work  above,  and  furnished  with  a 
curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket  (Eccl.  xii,  6),  so  that 
they  have  externally  much  the  appearance  of  an  ordi- 
nary well.  The  water  is  conducted  into  them  from 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  daring  the  rainy  season,  and 
with  care  remains  sweet  during  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn.  In  this  manner  most  of  the  larger 
houses  and  public  buildings  are  supplied  (»&.).  Jose- 
phus  ( War^  iv,  4,  4)  describes  the  abundant  provision 
for  water  supply  in  the  towers  and  fortresses  of  Jeru- 
salem, a  supply  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  its 
capacity  for  defence,  while  the  dryness  of  the  neigh- 
borhood has  in  all  cases  hindered  the  operations  of  be- 
siegers. Thus  Hezekiah  stopped  the  supply*  of  water 
outside  the  city  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  of  Sen- 
nacherib (2  Chron.  xxxii,  8,  4).  The  progress  of 
Antiochus  Sidetes  (B.C.  184)  was  at  first  retarded  by 
want  of  water,  though  tliis  want  was  afterwards  unex- 
pectedly relieved  (Joseph.  Ani,  xiii,  8,  2 ;  Clinton,  iii, 
831).  Josephus  also  imputes  to  divine  interposition 
the  supply  of  water  with  which  the  army  of  Titus  was 
furnished  after  suffering  from  want  of  it  {War^  v,  9^ 
4).  The  Crusaders  also,  during  the  siege  A.D.  1099, 
were  harassed  by  extreme  want  of  water,  wliile  the 
besieged  were  fully  supplied  (Matth.  Paris,  H%H,  p.  46, 
49,  ed.Wat.).  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  very  little 
water  is  found  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  inhabitants  drink 
rain-water,  which  they  collect  in  their  houses  (Bohn*s 
ed.  of  Earl^  TrQ!od$^  p.  84).  Barclay  gives  ttie  most 
complete  description  of  the  subterranean  resenroirs  of 
Jerusalem,  particularly  those  under  the  Haram  enclo- 
sure (CSfy  oftliA  Great  King,  p.  226,  etc.).  See  Jbbu- 
8ALEM.  The  defense  of  Masada  b}'  Joseph,  brother 
of  Herod,  against  Antigonus  was  enabled  to  be  pro- 
longed owing  to  an  unexpected  replenishing  of  the 
cisterns  by  a  shower  of  rain  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  15, 2), 
and  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  describes  the  cisterns 
and  reservoirs  by  which  that  fortress  was  plentifrilly 
supplied  with  water,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  the 
case  of  Jerusalem  and  Machnrus  {War,  iv,  4,  4;  iv, 
6, 2 ;  vii,  8, 3).  Burckhardt  mentions  cisterns  belong- 
ing to  private  houses,  among  other  places,  at  Sermein, 
near  Aleppo  (Syria,  p.  121),  El  Bara,  in  the  Orontes 
valley  (p.  182),  Dhami  and  Missema  in  the  Lejah  (p. 
110, 112, 118),  Tiberias  (p.  881),  Kerek  in  Moab  (p. 
877),  Mount  Tabor  (p.  834).  Of  some  at  Hableh,  near 
Gilgal,  the  dimensions  are  given  by  Robinson  {Lester 
Buearches,  p.  187):  1,  7X5x8  feet  deep;  2,  nearly 
the  same  as  1 ;  8, 12  X  9  X  8.  They  have  one  or  two 
steps  to  descend  into  them,  as  is  the  case  with  one 
near  Gaza,  now  dbused,  described  by  Sandys  as  **a 
mighty  cistern,  filled  only  by  the  rain-water,  and  de- 
scended into  by  stairs  of  stone"  (Sandys,  p.  150;  but 
see  Robinson,  ii,  876).  Of  those  at  Hableh,  some  were 
covered  with  flat  stones,  resting  on  arches,  some  en- 


tirely open,  and  all  evidently  ancient  (Robinson,  new 
ed.  iii,  137).  Dr.  Olin  (Travels,  ii,  84)  describes  some- 
thing of  a  better  sort  near  Hebron :  ''Just  without  the 
city  are  some  cisterns,  which  probably  belong  to  a 
very  early  age.  A  large  basin,  forty-seven  paces 
square,  stands  outside  the  gate  by  which  we  entered 
the  city.  It  was  nearly  full  of  greenish  water,  and 
has  been  repaired  at  a  period  apparently  not  very  re- 
mote. It  is  of  very  solid  workmanship,  built  of  hewn 
limestone,  and  may  be  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  descent  is  by  flights  of  stairs  situated  at  the  four 
comers,  by  which  the  water  is  brought  up  in  vessels 
and  skins,  and  poured  into  troughs  for  the  flocks,  or 
carried  away  for  domestic  uses.  It  was  not  at  this 
time  fit  for  drinking.  Another  pool,  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, occupies  higher  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city.  These  reservoirs  are  filled  by  the  rains,  and  are 
unconnected  with  any  perennial  fountain."  Vitruvius 
(viii,  7)  describes  the  method  in  use  in  his  day  for  con- 
structing water-tanks,  but  the  native  rock  of  Palestine 
usually  superseded  the  necessity  of  more  art  in  this 
work  than  is  sufilcient  to  excavate  a  basin  of  the  re- 
quired dimensions.  The  city  of  Alexandria  is  sup- 
plied with  water  contained  in  arched  cisterns  support- 
ed by  pillars,  extending  under  a  great  part  of  the  old 
city  (Van  Egmont,  TVavehy  ii,  184).     See  Pool. 

Empty  cisterns  were  sometimes  used  as  prisons  and 
places  of  confinement.  Joseph  was  cast  into  a  **pit" 
C^ia,  Gen.  xxxvii,  22),  and  his  "  dungeon"  is  called 
by  the  same  name  (xli,  14).  Jeremiah  was  thrown 
into  a  miry  though  empty  cistern,  whose  depth  is  in- 
dicated by  the  cords  used  to  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxviii, 
6).  To  this  prison  tradition  has  assigned  a  locality 
near  the  gate  called  Herod's  gate  (Hasselquist,  p.  140 ; 
Maundrell,  Bohn's  ed.  of  Earfy  TravtU,  p.  448).  See 
Prison.  According  to  Thomson  (Land  cmd  Book,  ii, 
262-4),  dry  dsterns  are  often  used  in  Palestine  for 
granaries,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  plundered  of  their 
wheat  by  ants.    See  Granary. 

Various  allusions  by  way  of  figure  are  made  to  cis- 
terns in  Scripture.  The  breaking  of  the  wheel  at  the 
cistern — ^the  wheel  that  was  used  to  send  down  and 
pull  up  again  the  bucket  which  drew  water  from  the 
larger  cisterns — is  used  in  Eccles.  xii,  6,  as  an  image 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  animal  economy,  which  per- 
petually sends,  while  it  is  at  work,  the  flow  of  vital 
blood  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities.  To  drink 
waters  out  of  one*s  own  cistern  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion (Prov.  V,  15)  for  confining  one's  self  to  the  legiti- 
mate sources  of  pleasure  which  God  has  associated 
with  our  state,  as  contradistinguished  from  those 
which  are  the  property  of  others.  But  the  merely 
human  and  artificial  nature  of  cisterns,  which  are  of 
man's  workmanship,  and  have  no  living  spring  with- 
in them,  serve  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  insufficiency  of 
creature  confidences,  and  of  the  folly  of  preferring 
these  to  the  infinite  and  everfiowing  fulness  of  God — 
as  in  the  solemn  charge  of  the  prophet,  "  My  people 
have  committed  two  evils:  they  have  forsaken  me, 
the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out 
cisterns,  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water"  (Jer. 
ii,  13).— Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Fairbaim,  s.  v. 
See  Water. 

ClBtertisuis.    See  Cistercians. 

CiteatUL    See  Cistercians. 

Cithern  (xiBapa,  1  Mace,  iv,  54,  i.  e.  cUhara  or 
ffuiiar),  a  musical  instrument  most  probably  of  Greek 
origin,  employed  by  the  Chaldasans  at  balls  and  routs, 
and  introduced  by  tiie  Hebrews  into  Palestine  on  their 
return  thither  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The 
cithern  was  of  the  guitar  species,  and  was  known  at  a 
later  period  as  the  cittern,  under  which  name  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  old  dramatists  as  having  constituted 
part  of  the  fnrnitore  of  a  barber's  shop.  Of  the  samo 
species  is  the  Cither  or  Zither  of  Southern  Germany, 
the  Tyrol,  and  Switzerland. 
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With  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  cithern  or  citham 
mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion  of  the  learn- 
ed is  divided :  according  to  some,  it  lesembled  in  form 
the  Greek  delta,  A ;  others  represent  it  as  a  hslf- 
moon ;  and  others,  again,  like  the  modem  gnitar.  In 
man}'  Eastern  countries  it  is  still  in  use  with  strings, 
varying  in  number  from  three  to  twenty-foor.  Under 
the  name  of  Kootkur^  travellers  describe  it  aa  a  wood- 
en plate  or  dish,  with  a  hole  beneath, 
and  a  piece  of  skin  stretched  above 
like  a  dram.  Two  sticka,  joined  after 
the  manner  of  a  fiin,  pass  through  the 
skin  at  the  end,  and  where  the  two 
sticks  stand  apart,  they  are  connected 
by  a  transversal  |neoe  of  wood.  From 
the  upper  end  of  this  wooden  triangle 
to  the  point  below  are  fiwtened  five 
chords,  which,  at  a  little  distance  above 
their  junction,  pass  over  a  bridge,  like 
the  strings  of  a  violin.  The  chords 
are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  a 
leather  thong  fiutened  to  one  of  the 
lateral  sticks  of  the  triangle  (see  Mendelssohn's  edition 
of  the  P$ainuy  2d  Pref.). 

The  cithara,  if  it  be  not  the  same  with,  resembles 
very  closely  the  instroments  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Psalms,  under  the  denominations  of  ^iS3,  h^^  Sfi:?, 
respectively  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "haip,"  **  psal- 
tery,"  "  organ.* '  In  Chaldee,  eithara  is  tnaskmA  as 
Dicing,  the  Keri  for  DTin'^p  (Dan.  iii,  6),  fai  the  A. 

v.  rendered  "harp,'*  and  the  same  Engl,  word  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  cithern  (1  Mace,  iv,  54)  in  Robert 
Barker's  edition  of  the  En^ith  Bible  (London,  1615). 
Gesenius  (77bt.  ^e6.  p.  215)  considers  cithara  as  the 
same  with  harp;  but  Luther  translates  luOdpaic  by 
mit  Pfeifm,  '<  with  pipes."— Smith,  s.  v.    See  Habp. 

CitieB.    See  Cirr. 

Cit'im  (Kirieoi  v.  r.  Kcriatoc,  Vulg.  Cefet,  A.  V. 
^'Citims"),  a  nation  whose  king  Perseus  is  mentioned 
(1  Mace,  viii,  5)  as  having  been  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  evidently  the  Chxttim  (q.  v.),  or  Macedonians. 

Citizenship,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  native 
or  adopted  citizen  (iroXinyc,  2  Mace,  iv,  50 ;  v,  6 ;  Ix, 
15,  19 ;  Luke  xv,  15;  xix,  14 ;  Acts  xxi,  89),  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  foreigner.  The  following  account  is 
in  part  taken  from  Eatto  and  Smith,  s.  v.    See  Aumt. 

I.  Hebrew. — Under  the  Mosaic  constitution,  which 
was  framed  on  a  basis  of  religious  rather  than  of  po- 
litical privileges  and  distinctions,  the  idea  of  the  com- 
monwealth (voXiTiia,  Eph.  ii,  12)  was  merged  in  that 
of  the  congregation,  to  which  every  Hebrew,  and  even 
strangers  under  certain  restrictions,  were  admitted. 
See  CoNGfiEOATioN.  Strict  isolation  did  by  no  means, 
as  some  suppose,  form  the  leading  principle  in  the  sys- 
tem of  theocracy  as  laid  down  by  Moses,  since  even 
non-Israelites,  under  various  names  [see  Stbahoerj, 
not  only  were  allowed  to  reside  in  Palestine,  but  had 
the  fullest  protection  of  the  law  equally  with  the  na- 
tive Israelites  (Exod.  xii,  19 ;  Lev.  xxiv,  22 ;  Num. 
XV,  15 ;  XXXV,  15 ;  Deut.  i,  16 ;  xxiv,  17 :  the.  law  of 
usury,  Deut.  xxiii,  20,  made,  however,  an  exception), 
and  were,  besides,  recommended  in  general  terms  by 
Moses  to  humanity  and  charity  (Exod.  xxii,  21 ;  xxiii, 
9 ;  Lev.  xix,  83,  84 ;  Deut.  x,  18 ;  comp.  Jer.  vii,  6 ; 
Mai.  iii,  5 ;  see  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  28),  as  well  as  to  a 
participation  in  certain  prerogatives  granted  to  the 
poor  of  the  land,  such  as  a  share  in  the  tithe  and  feast- 
offbring,  and  the  harvest  in  the  jubilee-year  (Deut. 
xiv,  29 ;  xvi,  10, 14 ;  xxvi,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  6).  In  re- 
turn, it  was  required  on  the  part  of  non-Israelites  not 
to  commit  acts  by  which  the  religions  feelings  of  the 
people  might  be  hurt  (Exod.  xx,  10 ;  Lev.  xvii,  10 ; 
xviii,  26 ;  xx,  2 ;  xxiv,  16 ;  Deut.  v,  14.  The  eating 
of  an  animal  which  had  died  a  natural  death,  Dent, 
xiv,  21,  seems  to  have  been  the  sole  exception).  The 
advantage  the  Jew  had  over  the  Gentile  was  thus 


strictly  spiritual,  in  his  being  a  citisen,  a  member  of 
the  theocracy  (the  fV^TV^  !''?p«  commumijf  qfJdkovak, 
Kum.  xvi,  3 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  2),  on  whom  positive  laws 
were  enjoined.  But  even  to  this  spiritual  privilege 
Gentiles  were  admitted  under  certain  restricticns 
(Deut.  xxiii,  1-9) ;  thus  we  find  among  the  Israelites, 
Doeg,  an  Edomite  (1  Sam.  xxi,  8),  as  also  Uriah,  a 
Hittite  (a  Canaanite).  The  only  nations  that  were 
altogether  excluded  fh>m  the  citizenship  of  the  theoc- 
racy by  especial  command  of  the  Lord  were  the  Am- 
monites and  Moabites,  from  a  feeling  of  vengeance 
against  them ;  and  in  the  same  situation  were  all  cas- 
trated persons  and  bastards,  from  a  feeling  of  disgrace 
and  shame  (Deut.  xxiii,  1-6).  In  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon no  less  than  158,600  strangers  were  resident  in 
Palestine  (2  Chron.  ii,  17).     See  Gentilb. 

II.  Roman,  —  The  right  of  citizenship  (xoXrrna, 
"freedom,"  Acts  xxii,  28,  i.  e.  to  be  considered  as 
equal  to  natives  of  the  city  of  Rome,  jas  dvitatis,  emgi- 
fw)  was  granted  in  tlie  times  of  the  emperors  to  whole 
provinces  and  cities  (Dio  Cass,  xli,  25 ;  Suet.  A  icy.  47), 
as  also  to  single  individuals  (Tacit.  Annal,  i,  58 ;  Sne- 
ton.  Nero,  12 ;  Dio  Cass,  xliii,  89 ;  AppUn,  do.  iii,  26X 
for  some  service  rendered  to  the  state  (Cic.  Baib.  22) 
or  the  imperial  family  (Sueton.  Aug.  47),  sometimes 
through  mere  favor  (Tacit.  HiM,  iii,  41),  or  even  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money  (Acts  xxii,  28 ;  Dio  Cass,  xli, 
i  24;  see  Heinecc.  Aniiq.  jwr,  Horn,  i,  1,  U  sq.).  The 
I  apostle  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen  (cms  nolw,  Sueton. 
I  Califf,  88 ;  see  Amtzen,  De  civitaie  Bom.  cpoti.  JF^ncfi, 
I  Utr.  1725)  by  family  (Acts,  L  c.)  [see  Tahsus],  and 
hence  his  protesting  against  corporal  or  capital  pun- 
ishment (Acts  xvi,  87 ;  comp.  Cic.  Verr.  v,  57, 65 ;  Eo- 
seb.  Higt.  EecUs.  v,  1,  etc.).  It  appears  from  a  variety' 
of  passages  in  the  classic  writers  that  a  Roman  citizen 
could  not  legally  be  scourged  (mrgU  or  JhffeOis  aedi) ; 
this  punishment  being  deemed  to  the  last  degree  db- 
honorable.  and  the  most  daring  indignity  and  insult 
upon  the  Roman  name.  Such  was  the  famous  "  For- 
da  Lex."  **  A  Roman  citizen,  judges, "  exclaims  Cic- 
ero, in  his  oration  against  Yerres,  '^was  publicly  beaten 
with  rods  in  the  forum  of  Messina ;  during  this  public 
dishonor,  no  groan,  no  other  expression  of  the  unhap- 
py wretch  was  heard  amid  the  cruelties  he  suffered, 
and  the  sound  of  the  strokes  that  were  inflicted,  but 
this :  '  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  !* "  Neither  was  it  law- 
ful for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound,  or  to  be  exam- 
ined by  the  question,  or  torture,  to  extort  a  confession 
firom  him.  These  punishments  were  deemed  servile; 
torture  was  onl}'  inflicted  upon  slaves ;  freemen  were 
exempted  from  this  inhumanity  and  ignominy.  The 
right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man*8  children 
(Acts  xxii,  28 ;  see  Zimmem,  Gesch.  dee  rom.  Private 
rechts,  I,  ii,  441).  The  Jews  had  rendered  signal  ser- 
vices to  Julius  CsBsar  in  the  Egyptian  war  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xiv,  8,  1  and  2),  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
many  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  that  ground ; 
certain  it  is  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  who  were  Ro- 
man citizens  were  scattered  over  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  (Ant.  xiv,  10, 13  and  14).  Among  the  privi- 
leges attached  to  citizenship,  the  most  noteworthy  was 
the  above,  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  impris- 
oned without  a  formal  trial  (Acts  xx,  29),  still  less  be 
scourged  (Acts  xvi,  87 ;  Cic.  Verr.  v,  63,  66) ;  the  sim- 
ple assertion  of  citizenship  was  sufficient  to  deter  a 
magistrate  fhxn  such  a  step  (Acts  xxH,  25 ;  Cic.  Verr. 
V,  62),  as  any  infringement  of  the  privilege  was  visited 
with  severe  punishment.  A  Jew  could  only  plead  ex- 
emption firom  such  treatment  before  a  Roman  magis- 
trate ;  he  was  still  liable  to  it  f^m  Jewish  authorities 
(2  Cor.  XI,  24;  Selden,  S^.  ii,  15,  §  11).  Another 
privilege  attaching  to  citizenship  was  the  appeal  fhnn 
a  provincial  tribunal  to  the  emperor  at  Rome  (Acts 
xxv,  11).  See  Appeal.  The  rights  of  the  Roman 
citizen  included  several  other  important  privileges : 
he  had  a  full  right  over  his  property,  his  children,  and 


CITRON  3! 

big  dependiinta ;  ha  bad  &  voica  in  tin  UMmbllea  of 
tha  peO)il^  <uid  in  the  elcctioQ  of  magutntea ;  and  Li* 
tettameut  bad  full  aatlkority  after  hii  death.  See 
Smith'a  Oict.  a/  Clatt.  Antiq.  a.  t.  Civitaa ;  SIgOD.  De 
aaHyuojtirech.BoMai.  (Par.  1512;  Hiil,1716;  bImi  In 
Grnvii  TAetaar.  i);  Spaaheim,  Orbit  Sam.  (Londoa, 
1703;  Ual.I7!8)i  Cellarii  i>£iKniiU.  p,  7I&  «q.;  aUo 
BQttDsr,  De  or.  Aon.  virffidtmiit  fj-rmpc  (Jen.  1672) ; 
Lange,  De  mnmbUt  civ.  Aown.  (UafD.  ITIO).  See 
Frbkmam. 

Citron  ((I'rpiai',  the  tret  Is  «rpio  or  mrpfii,  but 
was  long  withont  a  special  name  amoag  the  Greeks, 
although Ihej were *ell acquainted Tith it;  »ee  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Clou.  AnAq.  t.  v.  Citrus).  In  his  account  of 
Alexiuder  Jannnus,  Jotephns  tella  na,  "His  own  peo- 
ple were  seditions  against  him ;  ftr  at  a  festiral  whleb 
was  then  ceiabrated,  whan  he  stood  npon  the  altar  and 
was  going  to  aacrlBce,  the  nation  loee  npon  bim,  and 
pelted  bim  with  citinns,  for  tbs  law  of  the  Jaws  re- 
quired that  at  tba  feMival  of  tabarnaclea  every  one 
ihouidbava  blanches  ofthe  palm-tree  and  dtroa-trcc'' 


citron  Flower  and  Fralt. 
(>lBt.  zlU,  13,  B).  The  late  Lady  Calleott,  In  bar 
Berijfazt  Herbal,  mentiona  that,  ■«  the  modern  Jews 
atill  uaa  citrons  at  the  feast  of  tdbemades,  "in  Lon- 
don considerable  sums  of  moDey  are  expended  in  im- 
porting them  of  the  beat  kind  for  the  purpose.  The; 
must  be  without  blemish,  and  the  stalk  must  Mil]  ad- 
here to  them.  After  the  feast  ia  oTer,  the  citrons  are 
openly  sold,  and  the  money  produced  l>y  the  sale  is 
placed  in  the  common  treasury,  as  part  uf  the  pnivlsion 
for  the  poor  of  the  cDngreKation."  Their  anxiety  to 
obtain  tbem  with  the  stalk  atill  adhering  is  no  doubt 
a  laint  effort  to  secure  the  "thick"  branehea  and 
"boughs  of  goodly  trees"  required  for  that  festival 
(LcT.  xxxiii,  40).  But  the  chief  Importance  of  this 
ftnit  is  its  supposed  identity  with  the  in^Dri,  tappti,'- 
ach,  or  "apple"  of  the  Bible,  a  conclosion,  howBTer, 
which  has  been  ably  disputed.  Sea  Afplb.  The 
citron,  or  Cilnu  midica — ao  called  becanse  it  was  from 
Uedla  that  the  Romans  first  received  It — belongs  to 
the  lutunl  order  of  Anmntiacea,  a  delightful  group, 
including  tbe  orange,  the  lime,  the  lemon,  and  the 
■haddock  (see  the  Fomg  (^/elopirdia,  a.  v.  CItms). 
With  Ita  dark,  glosiy,  laurel-looking  lesTes,  its  ever- 
green branches,  often  bearing  simultaneonaly  ripe 
fmita  and  newly-opened  Bowers,  and  thus  vouchsafing 
to  the  pilgrim  who  nets  in  ita  deep  shadow  ttie  two- 
fold refi^ahment  of  a  delicious  banquet  and  a  fra- 
grant breeze,  the  citron  may  well  claim  pre-eminence 
"among  the  trees  of  tin  wood"  (Can.li,  3).    ' 


Cilron-Tree. 
in  malic  and  citric  acid,  the  Jnice  of  the  orange  and  its 
eongenen  is  one  of  the  moat  agrsoable  antidotes  which 
the  Creator' a  boa nty  hae  provided  against  the  eihauat- 
Ing  thirst  and  incipient  fever  of  sultry  climes.  A  set- 
tler in  the  torrid  awsmps  of  the  Amaion  will  dcvonra 
dozen  oranges  before  his  morning  meal  ( I'tiyngr  up  Ike 
Aaaton,  in  the  "Homo  and  Colonial  Lilirary"),  and 
in  tropical  regions  auch  acidulous  frnita  are  invalaable 
on  account  of  their  anti-fjbrile  virtuea.  These  were 
donbtlesa  well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and,  in  common 
with  all  antiquity,  they  greatly  prized  the  pleasant 
pungent  odor  emitted  by  the  rind.  Macrobiua  speaks 
of  "citrosa  Testis,"  showing  that  it  was  usual  to  keep 
citrons  in  wardrobes  for  the  aake  of  their  perfumej 
and,  like  the  modern  Oriental  ladies,  whoae  favorile 
vinaigrette  is  a  citron,  in  England  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago  an  orange  was  ao  commonly  used  aa  a  acenl- 
bottle  that  It  may  often  be  aeen  in  old  pictures  of  their 
qoeans  and  peeresaes.  It  was  also  believed  to  hove  a 
^infecting  potency ;  and  during  the  plague  of  Lon- 
don, people  walked  the  itrects  smelling  at  oranges. 
Understood  as  belonging  to  this  beautiful  family,  there 
ia  a  peculiar  felicity  in  the  comparison,  "A  word  fitly 
spoken  is  like  citrons  of  gold  in  salvers  (or  baskets) 
of  silvar"  (Prov.  xxv,  II).  The  famous  golden  apples 
which  grew  in  the  gardens  of  tbe  Uesperides  were  un- 
questionably either  citrons  or  oranges. — Foirbaitn,  a. 
V.  Apple.     See  Botaxi. 

CltT.  The  Heb.  term  most  frequently  thns  ren- 
dered is  ^""S  (ir,  literally  something  railed  up,  I.  e. 
having  walls  reorsd;  or  from  117,  to  heep  guard  [Ge- 
senios,  TUi.  Otb.  p.  lOU]  ;  Sept  and  N.  T.  iriiAic),  > 
word  of  very  entensive  signification,  embracing  not 
only  the  idea  of  an  encampment,  as  a  nomade  hamlet 
(Gen.  It,  17),  but  also  that  of  small  fortifications,  aa 
watch-pDsta  or  watch-towers  (comp.  Kumb.  xiii,  19 ;  1 
Kings  ivii,  9;  Isa.  i,  8),  and  thence  e:ttcDded  to  regular 
towns.  Nearly  equivalent  to  this  is  n;"P  (KryoA'), 
wbic)),  with  a  tbw  exccptiona  (DeuL  ii,  36;  1  Kiiigs  t, 
41,  45).  ia  found  only  in  the  poetic  style;  and  analo- 
gous (in  sense,  as  probably  also  In  derivation)  to  this 
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last  18  n^p  (he^retk),  found  only  in  Job  xxiz,  7 ; 
ProY.  yiii,  8;  is,  8,  14;  xi,  11.  The  word  rendered 
"city"  in  Ruth  iii,  11,  is  *l?«  ($lM'ar),  properly  gaU 
(as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered),  and  there  means  those 
assembled  in  the  Jorum  or  place  of  public  business  at 
the  town  gates.  The  second  of  these  terms  (perhaps 
firom  M*^^}  to  approach  as  an  enemy,  or  rather  [Ge- 
senius,  Thes.  Hdt.  p.  1286]  to  fortify),  is  often  *' prefix- 
ed to  the  names  of  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan 
existing  before  the  conquest,  as  Kiijath-Arba,  proba- 
bly the  most  ancient  name  for  city,  but  seldom  used 
in  prose  as  a  general  name  for  town  (Stanley,  Paiett. 
App.  §  80).  The  classification  of  the  human  race  into 
dwellers  in  towns  and  nomade  wanderers  (Gen.  iv,  20, 
22)  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  etymological  sense 
of  both  words,  Ar,  or  /r,  and  Kirfathj  as  places  of  se- 
curity against  an  enemy,  distinguished  from  the  un- 
walled  village  or  hamlet,  whose  resistance  is  more  eas- 
ily overcome  by  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert. 
See  Ir^;  Kirjath.  This  dbtinction  is  found  actual- 
ly existing  in  countries,  as  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  which 
the  tent-dwellers  are  found,  like  tho  Rechabites,  al- 
most side  by  side  with  the  dwellers  in  cities,  some- 
times even  sojourning  within  them,  but  not  amalga- 
mated with  the  inhabitants,  and  in  general  making 
the  desert  their  home,  and,  unlike  the  Rechabites,  rob- 
bery their  undlssembled  occupation  (Judg.  v,  7 ;  Jer. 
xxxv,  9, 11 ;  see  Eraser,  Pertia,  p.  866, 380 ;  Malcolm, 
Shetehet  of  PernOj  p.  147-156;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on 
Bedouinsy  i,  167;  Wellsted,  TraveU  in  ArabiOy  I,  835; 
Porter,  Damascus,  il,  96, 181, 188 ;  Vaiix,  Nineveh  and 
PersqioUs,  c.  ii,  note  a  ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  272 ;  Nin, 
cmd  Bab.  p.  141).*' — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Village. 

1.  Towns  are  a  natural  result  of  the  aggregative 
principle  in  human  nature.  Necessity  led  the  early 
races  of  men  to  build  their  towns  on  lofty  spot?,  where, 
with  the  aid  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  ground, 
they  could  easily  protect  themselves  against  beasts  of 
prey  and  human  foes.  A  town,  and  a  stronghold  or 
fort,  would  thus  be  originally  identical.  As  popula- 
tion increased  and  agriculture  spread,  so  some  degree 
of  security  came,  which  permitted  the  inhabitants  of 
the  castle  to  diflTuse  themselves  over  the  hill-side,  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  valley,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  stream  that  lay  nearest  their  acropolis;  still  the 
inhabitants  kept  at  no  great  distance  from  the  centre 
of  strength,  in  order  not  to  be  deprived  of  its  protec- 
tion. The  town,  however,  would  thus  be  enlarged, 
and  as  the  necessity  for  self-defence  still  existed,  so 
would  the  place  soon  be  surrounded  with  walls.  Thus 
there  would  be  outer  and  inner  bulwarks,  and  in  some 
sort  two  species  of  community — the  townspeople,  who 
tUled  the  ground  and  carried  on  trade,  and  the  soldiers, 
whose  business  it  was  to  afford  protection :  these  two, 
however,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization,  were  one, 
the  peasant  and  tradesman  taking  arms  when  the  town 
was  put  in  danger.  How  early  towns  were  formed 
cannot  be  determined  by  any  general  principle :  they 
were  obviously  a  work  of  time.  The  primary  tend- 
ency in  population  was  to  diffuse  itself.  Aggregation 
on  particular  spots  would  take  place  at  a  later  period. 
When,  then,  Cain  is  said  to  have  built  a  city  (Gen.  iv, 
17),  we  have  evidence  which  concurs  with  other  inti- 
mations to  show  that  it  is  only  a  partial  history  of  the 
first  ages  that  we  possess  in  the  records  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  In  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs  we  find  towns 
existing  in  Palestine  which  were  originally  surrounded 
with  fortifications,  so  as  to  make  them  "fenced  cities.'* 
(See  below.)  In  these  dwelt  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, who,  by  means  of  these  places  of  strength,  de- 
fended themselves  and  their  property  from  the  nomad 
tribes  of  the  neighboring  desert,  who  then,  as  they  do 
now,  lived  by  plunder.  Nor  were  works  of  any  great 
strength  necessary.  In  Palestine  at  the  present' day, 
while  walls  are  in  most  parts  an  indispensable  protec- 
tion, and  agriculture  can  be  advantageously  prosecu- 


ted only  so  fkr  as  sheltered  by  a  fortified  town,  erec- 
tions of  a  very  slight  nature  are  found  suflElci«nt  for  the 
purpose,  the  rather  because  the  most  favorable  locali- 
ties offer  themselves  on  all  sides,  owing  to  the  natural 
inequality  of  the  ground.  Hence  we  find  that  hills  or 
eminences  were  almost  invariably  chosen  as  sites  for 
this  purpose,  a  lact  which  even  grew  into  a  proverb — 
"a  city  upon  a  hill.**  (See  Hackett's  lUut^ra.  of 
Script,  p.  70.) 

Of  the  ancient  method  of  building  in  towns  and 
cities  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge,  any  farther  than 
we  may  gather  information  from  the  ruins  which  still 
lie  on  the  soil  of  Palestine.  But  these  ruins  can  afford 
only  general  notions,  as,  though  they  are  numerous, 
and  show  that  the  Land  of  Promise  was  thickly  peo- 
pled and  highly  flourishing  in  its  better  days,  the  ac- 
tual remains  of  ancient  towns  are  to  be  ascribed  to  dif- 
ferent and  very  distant  periods  of  history.  The  Cru- 
sades left  many  strongholds  which  are  now  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation ;  but  the  Crusades  are  of  modem  days 
compared  with  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  which  itself  is 
remote  firom  the  proper  antiquity  of  the  nation.  The 
law  of  sameness,  however,  which  prevails  so  rigidly  in 
Eastern  countries,  gives  us  an  assurance  that  a  modem 
town  in  Palestine  may  be  roughly  taken  as  a  type  of 
its  ancient  predecessors.  (See  01in*s  Travels,  ii,  428.) 
To  distinguish  cities  that  bore  the  same  name,  the 
name  of  the  tribe  was  added.  In  "the  latter  days,'* 
especially  under  the  Herods,  it  was  the  fashion  to  give 
to  ancient  towns  new  Greek  names,  as  Diospolis,  Ne- 
apolis,  Sebaste,  Ccsarea,  Tiberias.  Jerusalem,  at  a 
later  period,  was  denominated  ^lia  Capitolina.  These 
innovations  indicated  the  slavish  diFposltion  of  the 
age,  and  were  tokens  of  the  bc^idage  in  which  the  no- 
tion was  held. 

Palestine  underwent  constant  changes  in  regard  to 
its  towns  f^om  the  earliest  ages ;  one  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  there  are  names  of  towns  that  belong 
exclusively  to  certain  eras.  The  period  of  the  Ron'.an 
domination  gave  existence,  as  to  structures  of  great 
splendor,  so  to  many  towns  and  fortified  places.  Gal- 
ilee was  especially  rich  in  towns  and  villages,  which, 
according  to  Josephus  {Lifi,  45),  amounted  in  all  to 
the  number  of  204.  The  names  of  the  Palestinian 
cities,  for  the  most  part,  have  meaning,  reference  being 
made  to  the  nature  of  the  locality  or  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  population  of  towns  cannot  now 
be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy'',  for  the 
materials  are  not  only  scanty  and  disconnected,  but  in 
a  measure  uncertain. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Cemscs. 

2.  The  earliest  notice  in  Scripture  of  city-building 
is  of  that  of  the  citr  called  Enoch  (q.  v.)  by  Cain,  in 
the  land  of  his  "  ex'ile**  (Nod,  Gen.  iv,  17).  After  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  the  descendants  of  Nimrod  found- 
ed Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar ;  and  Asshur,  a  branch  from  the  same  stock, 
built  Nineveh,  Rehoboth-by-the-river,  Calah,  and  Re- 
sen,  the  last  being  "a  great  city.**  A  subsequent 
passage  mentions  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad- 
mah,  Zeboim,  and  Lasha,  as  cities  of  the  Canaan ites, 
but  without  implying  for  them  antiquity  equal  to  that 
of  Nineveh  and  the  rest  (Gen.  x,  10-12, 19 ;  xi,  8,  9; 
xxxvi,  87).  Sir  H,  Rawlinson  supposes,  (1.)  that  the 
expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv)  was  prior  to 
the  building  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  indicating  a  mi- 
gration or  conquest  from  Persia  or  Ass^Tla ;  (2.)  that 
by  Nimrod  is  to  be  understood,  not  an  indivlduid,  but 
a  name  denoting  the  "  settlera**  in  the  Assyrian  plain ; 
and  (8.)  that  the  names  Rehoboth,  Calah,  etc.,  when 
first  mentioned,  only  denoted  sites  of  buildings  after- 
wards erected.  He  supposes  that  Nineveh  was  built 
about  B.C.  1250,  and  Calah  about  a  century  later, 
while  Babylon  appears  to  have  exbted  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury B.C.  If  tliis  be  correct,  we  must  infer  that  the 
places  then  attacked,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  etc.,  were  cit- 
ies of  higher  antiquity  than  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  inas- 
much as  when  they  were  destroyed  a  few  years  later 
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they  were  cities  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  The  name 
KiijathAim,  "  double  city"  (Gesenius,  Tkeaaur,  Htb,  p. 
1236),  inditiates  an  existing  city,  and  not  a  site  only. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  remains  of  civic  buildings 
existing  in  Moab  are  evidently  very  ancient,  if  not,  in 
some  cases,  the  same  as  those  erected  by  the  aborig- 
inal Emim  and  Rephaim.  (Compare  also  the  name 
Avith,  »* ruins,"  Gesenius,  ib,  p.  1000;  Gen.  xix,  1, 29; 
XXX vi,  85 ;  Isa.  xxiii,  13 ;  see  Wilkinson,  Anc»  E^gypt. 
i,  808 ;  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab,  p.  532 ;  Porter,  Danuu- 
eiM,  i,  309 ;  ii,  196 ;  Rawlinson,  Out&net  ofAssyr,  Hut, 
p.  4,  5.)  But  though  it  appears  probable  that,  what^ 
ever  dates  may  be  assigned  to  the  building  of  Babylon 
or  Nineveh  in  their  later  condition,  they  wore  in  fact 
rebuilt  at  those  epochs,  and  not  founded  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  towns  in  some  form  or  other  may  have 
occupied  the  sites  of  the  later  Nineveh  or  Calah ;  it  is 
quite  clear  that  cities  existed  in  Syria  prior  to  the 
time  of  Abraham,  who  himself  came  from  *'  Ur,"  the 
'*  city"  of  the  Chaldseans  (Geseniua,  ib.  p.  55 ;  Rawlin- 
son, p.  4). 

The  earliest  description  of  a  city,  properly  so  called, 
is  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix,  1-22) ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed  on  the  sites 
of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damascus.  The  last,  said 
to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  must,  from  its  un- 
rivalled situation,  have  always  commanded  a  congre- 
gated population ;  Hebron  is  said  to  have  been  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  (Tanis)  in  Egypt,  and  is  thus 
the  only  Syrian  town  which  presents  the  elements  of 
a  date  for  its  foundation  (Num.  xiii,  22 ;  see  Stanley, 
Palest,  p.  409;  Josephus,  j4n<.  i,  6,  4;  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  St.  Paul,  i,  94,  96).  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  whatever  date  ma}'  be  given  to  Egyptian 
civilization,  there  were  inhabited  cities  in  Egypt  long 
before  this  (Gen.  xii,  14, 15 ;  see  Martineau,  Eagtem 
Life,  i,  151 ;  Wilkinson,  i,  307 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Clan. 
Geog.  8.  V.  Tanis).  The  name,  however,  of  Hebron, 
Kiijath-Arba,  indicates  its  existence  at  least  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  the  city,  or  fortified  place 
of  Arba,  an  aboriginal  province  of  Southern  Palestine 
(Gen.  xxiii,  2 ;  Josh,  xiv,  15).  The  **  tower  of  Edar," 
near  Bethlehem,  or  '*of  flocks,"  indicates  a  position 
fortified  against  marauders  (Gen.  xxxv,  21).  Wheth- 
er "  the  city  of  Sbalem"  be  a  site  or  an  existing  town 
cannot  be  determined ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  situation  of  Shechem  is  as  well  identified  in  the 
present  day,  as  its  importance  as  a  fortified  place  is 
plain  from  the  Scripture  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiii,  18 ; 
xxxiv,  20,  26 ;  see  Robinson,  iii,  114).  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  plain  that  the  Canaanite,  who  was  ''in  the 
land"  before  the  coming  of  Abraham,  had  already 
boilt  cities  of  more  or  less  importance,  which  had  been 
largely  increased  by  the  time  of  the  return  ftt>m  Egypt. 
Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there  were  cities  in 
Egypt  (Gen.  xii,  14,  15;  Num.  xiii,  22;  see  WUkin- 
son,  i,  4, 5).  The  Israelites,  during  their  sojourn  there, 
were  employed  in  building  or  fortifying  the  "  treasure 
cities"  of  Pithom  (Abbasieh)  and  Raamses  (Exod.  i, 
11 ;  Herod,  ii,  158 ;  see  Robinson,  i,  79) ;  but  their 
pastoral  habits  make  it  unlikely  that  they  should 
build,  still  less  fortify,  cities  of  their  own  in  Goshen 
((Jen.  xlvi,  84 ;  xlvii,  1-11).  Meanwhile  the  settled 
inhabitants  of  Syria  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  had 
grown  in  power,  and  in  number  of  "  fenced  cities."  In 
the  kingdom  of  Sihon  are  many  names  of  cities  pre- 
served to  the  present  day ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
in  Bashan,  were  sixty  "great  cities  with  walls  and 
brazen  bars,"  besides  unwalled  villages;  and  also 
twenty-three  cities  in  Gilead,  which  were  occupied,  and 
perhaps  partly  rebuilt  or  fortified,  by  the  tribes  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxi,  21,  82,  88,  85;  xxxii,  1-8, 
84,  42;  Deut.  iii,  4,  5,  14;  Josh,  xi,  xiii;  1  Kings  iv, 
13 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  22 ;  see  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  811, 457 ; 
Porter,  Damaaeus,  ii,  195, 196, 206,  259,  275).  On  the 
west  of  Jordan,  whilst  81  "royal"  cities  are  enumera- 
ted (Josh,  xii),  in  the  district  assigned  to  Judah  125 


'*  cities"  with  villages  are  reckoned  (Josh,  xv);  in 
Benjamin,  26 ;  to  Simeon,  17 ;  Zebulun,  12 ;  Issachar, 
16;  Asher,  22;  Naphtali,  19;  Dan,  17  (Josh,  xviu, 
xix).  But  from  some  of  these  the  possessors  were  not 
expelled  till  a  late  period,  and  Jerusalem  itself  was 
not  captured  till  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v,  6-9). 
From  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city-dwelling 
and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral  people.  David 
enlarged  Jerusalem ;  and  Solomon,  besides  embellish- 
ing his  capital,  also  built  or  rebuilt  Tadmor,  Palmyra, 
Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Hazor,  and  Megiddo,  besides  store- 
cities  (2  Sam.  V,  7,  9, 10 ;  1  Kings  ix,  15-18 ;  2  Chron. 
viii,  6).  To  Solomon  also  is  ascribed  by  Eastern  tra- 
dition the  building  of  Persepolis  (Chardin,  Voyage,  viii, 
890 ;  Mandelslo,  i,  4 ;  Kuran,  c.  xxxvili).  The  works 
of  Jeroboam  at  Shechem  (1  Kings  xii,  25 ;  Judg.  ix, 
45),  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  5-10),  of  Baasha  at 
Rama,  interrupted  by  Asa  (1  Kings  xv,  17,  22),  of 
Omri  at  Samaria  (xvi,  24),  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho 
in  the  time  of  Ahab  (xvi,  84),  the  works  of  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chron.  xvii,  12),  of  Jotham  (2  Chron.  xxvii, 
4),  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and,  later  still,  the 
works  of  Herod  and  his  family,  belong  to  their  re- 
spective articles. 

8.  Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habitation 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  (1.)  cities;  (2.) 
towns,  with  citadels  or  towers  for  resort  and  defence ; 
(3.)  unwalled  villages.  The  cities  may  bo  assumed 
to  have  been  in  almost  all  cases  "fenced  cities,"  i.  e. 
possessing  a  wall  with  towers  and  gates  (Lev.  xxv, 
29 ;  Deut.  ix,  1 ;  Josh,  ii,  15 ;  vi,  20 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  7 ; 
1  Kings  iv,  18;  2  Kings  vi,  26;  vii,  8;  xviii,  8,  18; 
Acts  ix,  25) ;  and  that,  as  a  mark  of  conquest  was  to 
break  down  a  portion  at  least  of  the  city  wall  of  the 
captured  place,  so  the  first  care  of  the  defenders,  as  of 
the  Jews  after  their  return  from  captivity,  was  to  re- 
build the  fortifications  (2  Kings  xiv,  18,  22;  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  2,  6 ;  xxxiii,  14 ;  Neh.  iii,  iv,  vi,  vii ;  1  Mace, 
iv,  60,  61 ;  X,  46 ;  Xen.  Hell,  ii,  2,  15).  But  around 
the  city,  especially  in  peaceable  times,  lay  undefended 
suburbs  (1  Chron.  vi,  57  sq. ;  Num.  xxxv,  1-5;  Josh, 
xxi),  to  which  the  privileges  of  the  city  extended.  (See 
below.)  The  city  thus  became  the  citadel,  while  the 
population  overflowed  into  the  suburbs  (1  Mace,  xi,  61). 
The  absence  of  walls  as  indicating  security  in  peace- 
able times,  combined  with  populousness,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Egj'pt,  is  illustrated 
by  the  prophet  Zechariah  (ii,  4 ;  1  Kings  iv,  25 ;  see 
Martineau,  East.  Life,  i,  806). 

According  to  Eastern  custom,  special  cities  were 
appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies  for  the  service 
of  the  state :  cities  of  store,  for  chariots,  for  horsemen, 
for  building  purposes,  for  provision  for  the  royal  table. 
Special  governors  for  these  and  their  surrounding  dis- 
tricts were  appointed  by  David  and  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iv,  7 ;  ix,  19 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  25 ;  2  Chron.  xvii,  12 ; 
xxi,  8 ;  1  Mace,  x,  89 ;  Xen.  Andb.  i,  4, 10).  To  this 
practice  our  Lord  alludes  in  bis  parable  of  the  pounds, 
and  it  agrees  with  the  theory  of  Hindoo  government, 
which  was  to  be  conducted  by  lords  of  single  town- 
ships, of  10, 100,  or  1000  towns  (Luke  xix,  17, 19 ;  see 
Elphinstone,  India,  ch.  ii,  i,  89,  and  App.  v,  p.  485). 
To  the  Levites  48  cities  were  assigned,  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  certain  amount 
of  suburban  ground,  and  out  of  these  48, 13  were  spe- 
cially reserved  for  the  family  of  Aaron,  9  in  Judah 
and  4  in  Benjamin,  and  6  as  refuge  cities  (Josh,  xxi, 
13,  42),  but  after  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  the  Le- 
vites in  Israel  left  their  cities  and  resorted  to  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xi,  13, 14).     (See  below.) 

4.  The  internal  government  of  Jewish  cities  was 
vested  before  the  Captivity  in  a  council  of  elders,  with 
judges,  who  were  required  to  be  priests:  Josephus 
says  seven  judges,  with  two  Levites  as  ofiicers,  vTn/pc- 
rot  (Deut.  xxi,  6,  19;  xvi,  18;  xix,  17;  Ruth  iv,  2-, 
Josephus,  AfA.  iv,  8, 14).  Under  the  kings  a  president 
or  governor  appears  to  have  been  appointed  (1  Kings 
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zxu,  26;  2  Chron.  xriii,  25) ;  and  judges  were  sent '  slso  mentions  an  attempt  made  hy  POate  to  bring 
oat  on  circnit,wbo  referred  matters  of  doubt  to  a  conn-  ter  to  Jernsalem  (AnL  xviii,  3,  2).  See  Cokdcit. 
cil  compoeed  of  priests,  Levites,  and  elders  at  Jemsa-  Other  cHics  appear  to  have  been  mostlj  oonftented 
lem  (1  Chnm.  xxin,  4 ;  xxri,  29 ;  2  Cbnm.  six,  5,  8,  with  the  fimntains  whose  ezistenee  bad  probably  led 
10,  11).  Alter  the  Captivitj,  Esra  made  similar  ar-  to  their  formation  at  the  first.  See  Watkb. 
rangemento  for  the  appointment  of  judges  (Ezra  vii,  ,  Burial-places,  ezeept  m  speeial  cases,  were  outride 
25).  In  the  time  of  Josepbns  there  appear  to  have, the  city  (Num.  xix,  11, 16 ;  MatLviii,  28;  Lake  rii, 
been  coandls  in  the  provincial  towns,  with  fvesidents  ij.  John  xix,  41;  Heb.  ziii,  12).-~Sinith,  s.  v.  See 
in  each,  under  the  directions  of  the  great  council  at  Gbavb. 

Jerusalem  (Joaeidias,  AjU.m  9,  4 ;  IFor,  ii,  21,  3 ; ;  6.  A  city  snd  its  faihabitanti  sre  ftnquenUy  described 
L>/e,  12, 18,  27,  84,  67,  61,  68,  M>  See  Saxhkdbim.  ^  ^^  g«cred  writings  nnderthe  shnOitude  of  a  mother 
In  many  Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupied  by  jm^  ]ie|.  children ;  hence  the  phrase  **  Children  of 
gardens,  snd  thus  the  size  of  the  cities  U  mnch  m- .  zion"  (J^el  u,  23).  Cities  are  also  charscterized  as 
creased  CNiebuhr,  Foyo^e,  ii,  172,  239;  Conybeare  and  virguu,  wives,  widows,  and  harlots,  according  to  their 
Howson,  i,  96;  EStken,  p.  240).  The  vast  extent  of  .  different  conditions.  Thus  Jerusslem  is  called  a  vir- 
Nineveb  and  of  Babykm  may  thus  be  in  part  account-  gin  ^^l  xzxvii,  22);  and  the  term  harlot  is  used  of 
ed  for  (Diod.  ii,  70;  Quint.  Curt,  v,  i,  26;  Jonah  iv,  Jenmlem  (Isa.  i,  21),  also  of  Tyre  (Isa.  xxiii,  16),  of 
11;  Mc  Chardin,  Fojr.  vij,  273, 284 ;  Potter,  i>aauiM»f,  Nineveh  (Nah.  iii,  4),  and  of  Samaria  (Eaek.  xxiii,  5). 
i.  153 ;  P.  della  VaUe,  ii,  33).     In  most  Oriental  cities  .      f„cKD  Citt  (seldom  simply  msrM,  mOmrak^  a 

the  '*^"^^^^y  ?*™^.  '^'^^^-^S  siosnrfor  intrenchment  of  besii^;  "mounV  Is*, 
more  thsn  two  h»ded  cameU  or  one  cwne   .ud  two  "m„„ition,"  Nah.  ii,  ^a  town  with  walls 

foot  passengers  to  pass  each  other,  though  it  is  dear       ^  *  ^'  ^      ,^  ^         .  ^Z*    ^'  ..,  ^^^     .^ 

that  Mme  of  the  streets  of  Nmeveh  must  have  been  of  fortification  (2  Chron.  xi,  11 ;  oftener  with  ••:?r,  cti- 
wide  enough  ibr  chariots  to  paas  each  other  (Nah.  ii, . »»  o/  2  Chron.  ziv,  5;  or  both  words  in  the  plur.,  xi, 
4;  see  Olearins,  Tra9,  p.  294,  309;  Bmckhardt,  Trav.  10,  11,  23;  xii,  4;  xxi,  3).  From  the  foregoing  re- 
ts ^roftio,  1,188;  Bnckin^iam,  i4ni6  TW^M,  p.  330 ;' marks,  it  will  be  understood  how  the  phrases  to  iwH 
Mfs.  Poole,  fiwlttfacoswn  m  .^Sjrf,  i,  141).     The  word  »  city,  and  to /orljrfor/flice  it,  in  the  Oriental  idiom. 

for  "streets"  uMd  by  Nshuni-(Piarn,  from  Snn  ?f ?  ^^i^.?!?*  **""«•  ?*  ^f?^'  ^ 
-  .  .  -  X  .  J  1  * \_  ^  *  1.  J  1  '*  foncmg  or  fortification  was  ususUy  with  high  walls, 
&roarf,wX«riia<)-HSu«edalaoofstpeetsorbroadphu«^^,,;[j^j^  See  Fob- 

in  Jerusalem  (Prov.  i,  20;  Jer.  v,  1;  xxii,  4;  Cant.  ^,„catioii.    The  walls  of  fortified  cities  were  formed, 

iii,2);  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  thorough&res  in  part  at  least,  of  combustible  mstJsrials  (Amos  i,  7, 

(s-Xarcioi)  into  which  the  sick  were  brought  to  receive  jq^  14^  t|^  g^^^  j^j^g  coveted  with  thick  plates  of 

the  shadow  of  Peter  (Acts  v,  15)  were  mwe  likely  to  {„„  ^  ^^^  (pg^  ^vii,  16 ;  Isa.  xlv,  2 ;  Acts  xii,  10). 

be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the  special  pjozse  of  the  xhere  was  also  within  the  citv  a  citadel  or  tower,  to 

city.     It  seems  Ukely  that  the  immense  concourse  ^y^^^  j|^  inhabiUnts  fled  when  the  city  itself  could 

which  resorted  to  Jenualem  at  the  feasts  would  induce  ^^^  ^  defended  (Jndg.  ix,  46^2\     They  were  often 

wider  streets  than  in  other  cities  (see  1  Kings  xx,  34).  ^^^  elevated  ground,  and  were  entered  by  a  flight  of 

Ilcrod  boflt  in  Antioch  a  wide  street  paved  with  stone,  ^^  (j  ^ings  x,  2 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  1).     See  Walu 

and  having  covered  ways  on  each  side.     Agrippa  II  ^^^  ,^^^^  SuBcnns  fin  the  plur.  D'^S'^i^  ^^^ 

paved  Jerusalem  with  white  stone  (Josephns^  via/,  xvi,  t ,  ^^^,     ..      \.            *"    -  ,«    *'•  'i- "oV 

5,  2a]id3;  XX,  9,  7).     The  streets  of  most  cities  of  ?^    mtgrashmi  ,  atus  ofpaiturts,  IChron.  xlii,  2), 

Palestine  would  not  need  paving,  in  consequence  of  »•  «•  »  town  surrounded  hy  open  pistimsgroimds  or 

the  rocky  nature  of  the  fou^atioos  on  which  they  Uy.  c«nf«>.«-    The  forty^ight  citi«  which  were  given  to 

The  Stndgfat  Street  of  Damascus  is  still  clearly  defined  ^  ^^*««  ^^  thus  denominsti^ ;  the  extent  of  the 
and  recognisable  (Irtiy  and  Mangles,  v,  86 ;  Robinson,  •  f  «^^  appertaining  to  each  ci^  5*  »ccm»^y  ^^^^ 

new  ed.  of  J&s.  ni,  4M,  455).  In  buOding  C«san»^  \^  ,^^'  ™^'  ^^ ?  i?^\^^J^l  ^^' u- w?  ""!!! 
Josephus  says  that  Herod  was  careinl  to  carry  out  the   evidently  the  surrwinding  distncto  to  which  the  city 

drainage  eflectnally  (Josephus,  Xal.  XV,  19,  6).  The  '  K*^«  *»»•  ">«^  ®^  P"'**^'*  ""^  »^«*y-  »«  Sen- 
internal  commerce  of  Jewish  cities  was  probably  car-  I  ^^^  , 

ried  on  as  now  by  means  of  bazaan  (q.  v.) ;  for  we  read  \  Citt  of  Kefuob  (usually  in  the  plur.  OjpSh  "^t??, 
of  the  bakers'  street  (Jer.  xxxvii,  21),  and  Josepbns  arey'  kam-miklat%  from  sb^  etmtraetedf  Gesenins, 
speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware  market,  a  Tket.  Eeb.  p.  1216 ;  Sept.  roXuc  rw  ^tTa^nmipiW, 
place  of  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  the  clothes  market,  at  fvyadeviiipia^  ^vyaiiia  ;  Vulg.  oppida  «a  fltgUivonan 
Jerusalem  iWtWf  v,  8, 1).     See  Stbeet.  |  auxiSa, pnetidia,  teparaia^  or  urbesJ^sUivomm). 

The  open  spaces  (irXaraac)  near  the  gates  of  towns  1.  Among  the  Hebrews,  six  Levitical  cities  spe- 
were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  still,  used  as  places  cially  chosen  ibr  refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide 
€i  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding  courts  by  kings  until  released  from  banishment  by  the  death  of  the 
and  judges,  and  of  general  resort  by  citizens  (Gen.  .  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv,  6, 18, 16 ;  Josh,  xx,  2,  7,  9). 
xxiii,  10 ;  Ruthi  v,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  2 ;  xviii,  24 ;  xxi.  See  Blood-bbykhob.  There  were  three  on  each  side 
12 ;  2  Kings  vii,  1,  8,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  9 ;  xxxii,  6 ;  •  of  Jordan.  1.  Kbdbsh,  in  Kaphtali^  now  Kedet,  about 
Xeh.  viii,  1, 13, 16;  Job  xxix,  7  ;  Jer.  xvii,  19;  Matt,  twenty  miles  E.S.E.  from  T^  twelve  S.S.W.  from 
vi,  5 ;  Luke  xiii,  26).  They  were  also  used  as  places  Banias  (1  Chron.  vi,  76 ;  see  Bobinson,  iii,  355;  Benj. 
of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punishment  (Jer.  xx,  2 ;  '  of  Tudela,  in  the  EarUf  Trav,  p.  89).  2.  Shbchex,  in 
Amos  V,  10).  See  Gatb.  Prisons  were,  under  the  Mount  Ephraim,  NaXnibu  (Josh,  xxi,  21 ;  1  Chron.  vi, 
kingly  government,  within  the  royal  precinct  (Gen.  67 ;  2  Chron.  x,  1 ;  see  Bobinson,  iii,  113).  3.  II e- 
xxxix,  20 ;  1  Kings  xxii,  27 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  2 ;  Neb.  iii,  bbon,  in  Judah,  d-KhURL  The  last  two  were  royaJ 
25 ;  Acts  xxi,  34 ;  xxiii,  85).  cities,  and  the  latter  sacerdotal  also,  inhabited  by  Da- 


water, 

by   ^^ ^    ^, 

springs.     Such  was  the  fountain  of  Gihon,  the  aqne-  dan— Bbzbb,  in  the  tribe  of  Beuben,  in  the  plains  of 

duct  of  Ilezekiah  (2  Kings  xx,  20;  2  Cbron.  xxxii,  Moab,  said  in  the  Gemsra  to  be  opposite  to  Hebron, 

80;  Isa.  xxii,  9),  and  of  Solomon  (EccLii,  6),  of  which  perhaps  the  Uter  Botor,  and  the  present  Amuw 

last  water  is  still  conveyed  from  near  Bethlehem  to  (Dent,  iv,  43;  Josh,  xx,  8;  xxi,  86;  1  Mace,  v,  26; 

Jerusalem  (Maundrell,  in  Bohn*s  ed.  of  Early  Trav.  p.  Josephus,  AtU.  iv,  7,  4 ;  see  Reland,  p.  662).     5.  Ka- 

457 ;  Bobinson,  i,  514  sq. ;  Olm,  ii,  139  sq.).     Josephus  ,  moth-Gilbad,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  supposed  to  be  on 
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or  near  the  site  of  m-SxaU  (Deat.  It,  48;  Josh,  zxi, 
88 ;  1  Kings  zzii,  8 ;  see  B«land,  p.  966).  6.  Golan, 
in  Bashan,  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  town  whose 
site  has  not  been  ascertained,  bat  which  doabtless  gave 
its  name  to  the  district  of  Ganlonitis,  Jeoilan  (Dent, 
iy,  48 ;  Josh,  xxi,  27 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  71 ;  Josephus,  Ant, 
iv,  7 ;  see  Reland,  p.  815 ;  Porter,  DamtucuSj  ii,  251, 
254 ;  Barckhjfcrdt,  SyriOy  p.  286).  The  Gemara  notices 
that  the  cities  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  were  nearly 
opposite  each  other,  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
to  divide  the  land  into  three  parts  (DeaL  six,  2;  Re- 
land,  p.  662).  'Maimonides  says  all  the  forty-eight 
Levitical  cities  had  the  privilege  of  asylum,  but  that 
the  six  refnge-cities  were  required  to  receive  and  lodge 
the  homicide  gratuitonsly  (Galmet  On  Num.  xxxv). 

The  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  present 
some  difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  Levitical  cit- 
ies were  to  have  a  space  of  1000  cubits  (about  588 
yards)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture  and  other  pur- 
poses. Presently  after,  2000  cubits  are  ordered  to  be 
the  suburb  limit  (Nam.  xxxv,  4,  5).  The  solution  of 
the  difficulty  may  be,  either  the  2000  cubits  are  to  be 
added  to  the  1000  as  "fields  of  the  suburbs*'  (Lev. 
xxT,  84),  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  gift 
to  Caleb,  which  excluded  the  city  of  Hebron,  bat  in- 
cluded the  *'  fields  and  villages  of  the  city"  (Josh,  xxi, 
11, 12,  Patrick),  or  that  the  additional  2000  cubits  were 
a  special  gift  to  the  refuge-cities,  while  the  other  Le- 
vitical cities  had  only  1000  cubits  for  suburb.  Galmet 
supposes  the  line  of  2000  cubits  to  be  measured  paral- 
lel, and  the  1000. perpendicular  to  the  city  wall;  an 
explanation,  however,  which  supposes  all  die  cities  to 
be  of  the  same  sise  (Galmet  On  Numhen,  xxxv). — 
Smith,  s.  V. 

2.  Places  of  refuge  where,  under  the  cover  of  relig- 
ion, the  guilty  and  the  unfortunate  might  find  shelter 
and  protection  were  not  unknown  among  the  ancient 
heathen.  The  jiw  atyli,  or  right  of  shelter  and  impa- 
nity,  was  enjoyed  by  certain  places  reputed  sacrad, 
such  as  groves,  temples,  and  altars.  This  protective 
power  commonly  spread  itself  over  a  considerable  dis- 
trict round  the  holy  spot,  and  was  watched  over  and 
preserved  by  severe  penalties.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  number  of  these  plaoee  of  asylum  be- 
came in  time  very  great,  and  led,  by  abuse,  to  il  fresh 
increase  of  criminals  (Tacitus,  Awn,  iii,  60,  63).  Ti- 
berius, in  consequence,  caused  a  solemn  inquiry  into 
their  effects  to  be  made,  which  resulted  in  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  number  and  a  limitation  of  their  privi- 
leges (Suetonius,  Tib,  ffl^  compared  with  Emesti,  j&r- 
atnus  ad  h.  L ;  Osiander,  D«  AtjfUs  GenlUim^  in  Gro- 
nov.  Thesaur.  t,  vi).  In  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace,  iv,  83) 
mention  is  made  of  a  city  having  the  jus  asyli — "  Oni- 
as  withdrew  himself  into  a  sanctuary  at  Daphne  that 
lieth  by  Antiochia. ' '  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix,  27)  was  also  a  heathen  asylum,  whose  priv- 
ileges in  this  respect  increased  with  the  progress  of 
time. 

This  pagan  custom  passed  into  Christianity.  As 
early  as  Constantino  the  Great,  Christian  churches 
were  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  persons  whom  an 
outraged  law  or  powerful  enemies 'pursued  (Smith's 
Gibbon,  c.  xx).  Theodosius,  in  481,  extended  this 
privilege  to  the  houses,  gardens,  and  other  places 
which  were  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  churches,  and 
the  synod  of  Toledo,  in  681,  widened  the  right  of  asy- 
lum to  thirty  paces  ftom  each  church.  Since  then 
this  ecclesiastical  privilege  prevailed  in  the  whole  of 
Catholic  Christendom,  and  was  ]x%served  undiminish- 
ed, at  least  in  Italy,  so  long  as  the  papal  independence 
remained  (Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  c.  ix,  pt.  i).  The 
right  acted  beneficially  in  ages  when  violence  and  re- 
venge predominated,  and  fixed  habitations  were  less 
common  than  now ;  but  its  tendency  to  transfer  power 
fh)m  the  magistrate  to  the  priesthood  was  injurious  to 
the  inviolabU^ty  of  law  and  the  steady  administration 
of  justice.     It  has  accordingly  in  recent  times  been 


abrogated  by  most  governments  (ConvencUlont'Lexi* 

IXMI,  S.  v.). 

8.  Among  the  Jews,  the  '*  cities  of  refuge"  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  asylum  of  the  classic  nations,  but 
were  happily  exempt  from  the  evil  consequences  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  and  afford,  even  to 
the  present  day,  no  mean  proof  of  the  superior  wisdom 
and  benignant  spirit  of  the  Jewish  laws.  The  insti- 
tution was  fhuned  with  a  view  to  abate  the  evils  which 
ensued  fh>m  the  old-established  lights  of  the  blood- 
avenger  [see  AvEHOER  of  Blood],  and  thereby  to 
farther  the  prevalence  in  the  nation  of  a  mild,  gentle, 
and  forgiving  spirit.  An  inspection  of  the  map  will 
show  how  wisely  these  places  were  chosen  so  as  to 
make  a  city  of  reftige  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of 
the  land.  To  any  one  of  these  cities  a  person  who  had 
unawares  and  unintentionally  slain  any  one  might 
flee,  and,  if  he  reached  it  before  he  was  overtaken  by 
the  avenger  of  blood,  he  was  safe  within  its  shelter; 
provided  he  did  not  remove  more  than  a  thousand 
yards  fVom  its  circuit,  nor  quit  the  refrige  till  the  de- 
cease of  the  high-priest  under  whom  the  homicide  had 
taken  place.  If,  however,  he  transgressed  these  pro- 
visions, tho  avenger  might  lawfully  put  him  to  death. 
The  roads  leading  to  the  cities  of  refuge  were  to  be 
kept  in  good  repair.  Before,  however,  the  fugitive 
could  avail  himself  of  the  shelter  conceded  by  tho 
laws,  he  was  to  undergo  a  solemn  trial,  and  make  it 
appear  to  the  satisfoction  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
place  where  the  homicide  was  committed  that  it  was 
purely  accidental.  Should  he,  however,  be  found  to 
have  been  guilty  of  murder,  he  was  delivered  "  into 
the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  that  he  might  die.** 
The  benefit  of  the  protection  afforded  was  common  to 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  native  Israelites. 

According  to  the  Kabbins,  in  order  to  give  the  fugi- 
tive all  possible  advantage  in  his  flight,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  make  the  roads  that  led 
to  the  cities  of  refuge  convenient  by  enlai^ging  them, 
and  removing  every  obstruction  that  might  hurt  his 
foot  or  hinder  his  speed.  No  hillock  was  lefl,  no  river 
was  allowed  over  which  there  was  not  a  bridge,  and 
the  road  was  at  least  two-and-thirty  cubits  broad.  At 
every  turning  there  were  posts  erected  bearing  the 
words  Rtfltgej  Refuge^  to  guide  the  unhappy  man  in 
his  flight ;  and  two  students  in  the  law  were  appoint- 
ed to  accompany  him,  that,  if  the  avenger  should  over- 
take him  before  he  reached  the  city,  they  might  at^ 
tempt  to  pacify  him  till  the  legal  investigation  could 
take  place.  When  once  settled  in  the  city  of  refuge, 
the  manslayer  had  a  convenient  habitation  assigned 
lum  gratuitously,  and  the  citizens  were  to  teach  him 
some  trade  whereby  he  might  support  himself.  To 
render  his  confinement  more  easy,  the  mothers  of  the 
high-priests  used  to  feed  and  clothe  these  unfortunate 
fugitives,  that  they  might  not  be  impatient  and  pray 
for  the  death  of  their  sons,  on  whose  decease  they  were 
restored  to  their  liberty  and  their  property.  If  the 
slayer  died  in  the  city  of  refuge  before  he  was  released, 
his  bones  were  delivered  to  his  relations,  after  the 
death  of  the  high-priest,  to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  fathers  (Lewip,  Originet  Hthrcaca'),  If  the  hom- 
icide committed  a  fresh  act  of  manslaughter,  he  was 
to  fiee  to  another  city ;  but  if  he  were  a  Levite,  to 
wander  from  city  to  city.  An  idea  prevailed  that 
when  the  Messiah  came  three  more  cities  would  be 
added — a  misinterpretation,  as  it  seems,  of  Deut.  xix, 
8,  9  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chor.  clii,  208).  Jerusalem,  to 
some  extent,  possessed  the  privilege  of  asylum  under 
similar  restrictions — a  privilege  accorded  to  Shimei, 
but  forfeited  by  him  (1  Kings  ii,  86,  46). 

That  the  right  of  asylum  among  the  Jews  was  in 
Ister  periods  of  their  history  so  extended  as  to  open 
the  door  to  great  abases  may  be  inferred  from  1  Mace. 
X,  48,  where  unqualified  impunity  and  exemption  ttova. 
both  liabilities  and  penalties  are  promised,  under  the 
influenoe,  not  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  of  heathen  morala 
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and  ambition,  to  '*  whosoever  they  be  that  flee  unto 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  or  be  within  the  liberties 
thereof.*'  In  the  words  now  cited,  reference  appears 
to  be  made  to  a  custom  which  prevailed  from  very 
early  times,  both  among  the  chosen  people  and  the  na^ 
tions  of  the  world,  of  fleeing,  in  case  of  personal  dan- 
ger, to  the  altar.  With  the  Jews,  it  was  customary 
for  the  fugitive  to  lay  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
whether  in  the  tabernacle  or  Temple ;  by  which,  how- 
ever, shelter  and  security  were  obtained  only  for  those 
who  had  committed  sins  of  ignorance  or  inadvertence 
(Exod.  xzi,  14 ;  1  Kings  i,  50 ;  U,  28).  From  the  last 
two  passages,  it  seems  that  state  criminals  also  sought 
the  protection  of  the  altar,  probably  more  from  the 
force  of  custom  than  any  express  law.  Their  safety, 
however,  depended  on  the  will  of  the  king ;  for  in  the 
passages  referred  to  it  appears  that  in  one  case  (that  of 
Adonijah)  life  was  spared,  but  in  the  other  (that  of 
Joab)  it  was  taken  away  even  '*  by  the  altar."  Com- 
pare Matt,  xxiii,  85. — Kitto,  s.  v.  A  similar  instance 
is  found  in  Grecian  history,  in  the  case  of  Pftusanias, 
who  fled  from  the  populace,  incensed  on  account  of  his 
public  treachery,  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  where  he 
was  starved  to  death  by  order  of  the  Ephori,  by  block- 
ing up  the  entrance  and  taking  off  the  roof  (compare 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Clan,  Aniiq.  s.  v.  Asylum).  See  Asy- 
lum. 

Cmr  OF  David,  a  section  in  the  southern  part  of 
Jerusalem,  embracing  Mount  Zion,  where  a  fortress 
of  the  Jebusites  stood.  See  Jbbus.  David  reduced 
the  fortress,  and  built  a  new  palace  and  city,  to  which 
he  gave  his  own  name  (1  Chron.  xi,  5).  Bethlehem, 
the  native  town  of  David,  is  also  called,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, the  city  of  David  (Luke  ii,  11). 

City  of  God,  one  of  the  names  of  ancient  Jerusa- 
lem (Psa.  xlvi,  4),  and  its  appropriateness  is  evident 
from  Deut.  xii,  5. 

Holy  City.  The  sacredness  of  the  Temple  ex- 
tended itself  in  some  measure  over  the  city,  and  hence 
Jerusalem  itself  was  called  the  ffoljf  City^  and  is  so 
distinguished  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  (Neh.  zi, 
1 ;  Dan.  ix,  24).     See  Jerusalem. 

Levitical  City.     See  Lbvite. 

Crrr  of  Palm-trees.     See  Ir-Hattbmabim. 

Sacerdotal  City.    See  Priest. 

City  of  Salt.     See  Ir-Hammelah. 

TREASURE-cmr  (in  the  plur.  masOQ  '^'15,  cities 
ofprcmsiofu,  "store-cities,"  1  Kings  ix,  19).  Pithom 
and  Raamses  (q.  v.)  are  mentioned  in  Exod.  i,  11,  as 
treasure-cities  built  by  Pharaoh  by  the  unpaid  labor 
of  the  Hebrews ;  they  were  probably  magazines  or  de- 
pots for  the  royal  revenue  (which  was  doubtless  paid 
in  kind),  such  as  are  intimated  in  Gen.  xli,  48 ;  see 
xlviii,  26.  The  Jewish  kings  had  similar  places  of 
public  deposit  (2  Chron.  viii,  4,  6;  xvi,  4;  xvii,  2). 
See  Treasure. 

Civil  Admlnlwtration  of  the  Hebrews.  See 
Governmbkt  (of  the  Hebrews). 

Clagett,  William,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  at  St.  Edmnndsbury,  Suffolk, 
1646;  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1659; 
and  took  his  degrees  there,  the  final  one  of  D.D.  in 
1683.  After  preaching  seven  years  in  his  native  town 
he  became  preacher  of  Gray's  Inn,  London,  and  rector 
of  Famham  Royal  in  1683.  He  died  March  28, 1688. 
Among  his  writings  are,  A  Dtscourae  conceminff  (he 
OperatUms  of  the  HoUf  Spirit,  against  Dr.  Owen  (Lond. 
1680,  2  vols.  8vo);  Sermoru  (Lond.  1704-1720,  4  vols. 
8vo);  and  several  pamphlets  on  the  Romish  contro- 
versy.— Kippis,  Biographia  BritanmcOy  ill,  592  sq. ; 
Darling,  Cydopcodia  BibUographiea,  i,  666. 

Claggett,  Thomas  John,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Prince 
George  County,  Md.,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1743,  and 
graduated  at  Ftinceton  1764.  He  went  to  England 
fi>r  ordination  in  1767,  and  on  bis  return  to  America 


became  rector  of  All  Saint's  parish,  Md.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  retired  to  Prince 
George's,  and  in  1779  began  to  officiate  there  in  St. 
Paul's  parish.  In  1792  he  was  elected  to  the  episco- 
pate, being  the  first  bishop  that  was  consecrated  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic.  In  1800  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States ;  in  1806  he  biecame  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Church,  Upper  Marlborough,  Md.  He 
died  on  the  2d  of  August,  1816. — Sprag^e,  Annale,  v, 
252. 

Clainrauz  (Clarayallis),  the  name  of  a  cele- 
brated Cistercian  abbey,  in  a  valley  of  the  Department 
Aube,  in  France.  Bernard  liecame  its  abbot  in  1115, 
and  the  monastery  was  the  model  of  monasticism  in 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries.— Neander,  Ch,  Hitkry, 
iv,  254.     See  Bernard  ;  Ci8Tbbcian8. 

Clap.  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Scltuate,  Mass.,  June  26, 1708,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  1722.  He  was  ordained  pastor  at  Wind- 
ham, Aug.  8,  1726 ;  was  elected  to  the  rectorship  of 
Tale  College  in  1789,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  office  April  2, 1740.  He  devoted  himself  energet- 
ically to  the  work  of  the  college ;  framed  its  code  of 
laws  (1748,  Latin,  "  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  New 
Haven");  improved  its  library,  and  in  various  ways 
strengthened  the  institution.  Ho  was  especially  noted 
for  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physics,  and  con- 
structed the  first  orrery  made  in  America.  His  opposi- 
tion to  Whitefield,  and  other  causes,  raised  up  a  party 
against  him,  and  in  1765  he  resigned  his  office;  the 
corporation,  however,  passing  a  vote  '*  expressive  of 
their  high  estimation  of  his  character  and  services.!' 
He  died  in  New  Haven,  January  7, 1767.  President 
Clap  published  An  fiUroducUon  to  the  Study  ofPhiloS' 
ophy,  exhibiting  a  general  View  of  cM  the  Arts  and  Set" 
ences  (1748) ;  The  ReHgious  Constitution  of  Colleges,  es- 
pecially of  Fate  CoO/ege,  New  Haven  (1754) ;  A  brief 
History  and  Vindication  of  the  Doctrines  received  and 
estabHahed  tn  the  Churches  of  New  England,  with  a  Sped- 
men  of  the  new  scheme  ofB^igion  beginning  to  prevail 
(1755);  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Foundation  of 
moral  Virtue  and  Obtigation  (1765) ;  Annals  or  History 
of  Tale  College  (1766)  ;  Conjectures  upon  the  Nature  and 
Motions  of  Meteors  whuh  are  above  the  Atmosphere  (post, 
1781).— Sprague,  Annals,  i,  848;  Allen,  American  Bi- 
ography, s.  V. 

Clara,  or  Clare,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  bom  at  Assisi,  Italy,  1198,  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily. She  abandoned  her  home  in  1212,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  cut  off  her  hair,  and 
replaced  her  fine  clothing  by  a  piece  of  sackcloth  tied 
about  her  with  a  cord.  Her  parents  strenuously  re- 
sisted this  step ;  but,  under  the  guidance  of  Francis, 
she  disobeyed  them,  and  devoted  herself  to  monastic 
life.  She  practised  unheard  of  austerities,  mournful 
to  read  of  as  described  by  Butler  (cited  below).  Clara 
was  the  founder  of  the  Clarisses,  or  nuns  of  St.  Clara 
(q.  v).  See  Butler,  lAves  of  Saints,  August  12;  Lew- 
is, Bible,  Missal,  and  Breviary,  i,  110. 

Clara.     See  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara. 

Clare,  St.,  Nuns  of,  an  order  sometimes  called 
Clarisses  or  Clarissines,  from  their  founder  St.  Clara 
(q.  v.).  The  reputation  of  St.  Clara  soon  gained  her  a 
large  number  of  followers,  for  whom  several  monaster- 
ies were  built  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  In  the  year  1219 
the  order  passed  into  Spain,  and  soon  after  into  France. 
The  rales  of  the  order  were  drawn  up  by  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  in  1224 :  the  Clarisses  were  forbidden  to  have  any 
possessions,  and  silence  was  enjoined  upon  them  from 
the  compline  till  the  tierce  of  the  following  day.  Their 
habit  was  three  tunics  and  a  mantie.  After  the  death 
of  the  founder  the  order  made  still  greater  progress, 
and  counted  for  some  time  2000  convents,  with  54,000 
nuns.  After  the  Reformation  there  remained  in  Eu- 
rope 900  convents,  with  about  25,000  nuns.  In  Italy 
there  are  monasteries  of  Clarisses,  some  of  which  take 
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the  name  of  **  Nuns  of  the  Strict  Obseryance/*  others 
that  of  '^  Solitaries  of  the  Inatitation  of  St.  Peter  of 
Alcantara."  After  Cortex  had  conquered  Mexico,  Isa- 
bella of  Portngal,  wife  of  Charles  Y,  sent  thither  some 
nnns  of  the  order  of  St.  Clara,  who  made  several  settle- 
ments there.  Near  their  monasteries  were  foanded 
commanities  of  Indian  young  women,  to  be  instmcted 
by  the  Clarisses  in  religion,  and  sndi  works  as  were 
suitable  to  persons  of  their  sex.  When  Pope  Urban 
lY  mitigated  the  original  role,  those  who  adopted  the 
mitigated  rule  were  called  Urbanists,  while  the  name 
of  Clarisses  remained  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  orig- 
inal rule.  A  still  stricter  rule  was  observed  hj  the 
Congregatum  of  8t.  CoUUe^  founded  by  St.  Colette,  who 
died  in  1447,  which  was  again  surpassed  in  austerity 
by  the  discalceate  Congregation  of  the  Strictest  Ob- 
servance, founded  in  1631  in  Italy,  and  the  Hermitess- 
es  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  (or  Alcantarines),  founded 
in  1676.  According  to  the  statistics  of  1862,  convents 
were  found  in  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Switz- 
erland, Poland,  Belgium,  Holland,  England,  Scotland, 
Spain,  Prussia,  Ireland,  at  Macao  and  lianilla  in  Asia, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  Central  and  South  America.  The 
number  of  members  was  about  6000. — Fehr,  Gftchichte 
dor  Jfdnchaordeny  i,  456  sq.     See  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Clarenbach.    See  Klabenbach. 

Clarendon  Constitiitions,  1164.  A  struggle 
between  the  crown  and  the  hierarchy  in  England  be- 
gan with  the  elevation  of  Thomas  k  Becket  to  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  chair  (June,  1162).  The  pomp-lonng 
courtier,  brave  warrior,  and  powerful  statesman,  the 
ikvorite  and  confidant  of  Henry  II,  had  become  a  se- 
vere ascetic,  a  zealous  hierarcb,  and  the  opponent  of 
the  king.  At  the  council  held  by  Alexander  III  in 
May,  1168,  at  Tours,  Becket,  with  other  English  prel- 
ates, appeared,  and  was  received  with  distinction  by 
the  pope.  As  soon  aa  he  returned,  he  attempted  to 
execute  the  resolutions  of  the  council  in  his  province. 
He  claimed  certain  possessions,  which,  as  he  asserted, 
had  been  long  alienated  from  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
and  protested  against  the  levy  of  a  universal  tax  on 
real  estate  which  the  king  demanded  for  state  purpo- 
ses. This  already  had  occasioned  a  contest  with  the 
king,  and  a  breach  was  almost  effected  at  the  Imperial 
Diet  in  Westminster,  called  by  the  king  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  were  made 
inaccessible  to  the  arm  of  justice.  Cases  of  this  kind 
had  often  occurred  within  a  few  years,  and  the  arch- 
bishop now  again  opposed  the  demands  of  the  king 
and  the  barons,  while  almost  all  the  bishops  answered 
in  the  affirmative  to  the  question  of  the  king  if  they 
would  farther  support  the  "  old  customs  of  the  king- 
dom," but  with  the  addition  of  the  dangerous  clause, 
saho  ordine  mo  etjure  eccleaa.  At  the  prayers  of  the 
bishops  and  others  high  in  office,  perhaps  also  under 
admonitions  from  the  pope,  Becket  also  yielded  at 
length. 

To  ratify  the  concessions  made  by  the  bishops  with 
due  solemnity,  and  in  general  to  settle  the  points  at 
issue  between  Church  and  crown,  the  king,  in  Janua- 
ry, 1164,  summoned  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  bar- 
ons at  Clarendon,  a  royal  summer  residence  near  Salts- 
bury.  The  attendance  was  large.  Becket  appeared, 
but  only  to  revoke  the  concessions  he  had  made,  and 
to  declare  them  treason  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
Church.  But  at  last,  overwhelmed  by  prayers  and 
threats,  Beeket  once  more  pledged  his  priestly  word  to 
support  flEiithfully  the  ancient  customs.  The  confer- 
ences were  soon  ended.  Their  results  were  the  Claren- 
don ConstUutions^  or,  as  they  were  called,  consuetudines 
reooffttUcBj  in  sixteen  chapters,  the  contents  of  which  are 
substantially  the  following  (with  the  judgment  of  the 
pope  upon  them  appended  in  italics) : — 1.  Disputes  con- 
cerning the  right  of  patronage  between  laymen,  or  be- 
tween clergymen  and  laymen,  or  between  clergymen 
only,  shall  be  discussed  and  settled  at  the  court  of  the 


king.  (Condemnedbjf  the  pope,)  2.  Churches  belonging 
to  the  king*s  fief  cannot  be  given  permanently  away 
without  his  consent.  {Toleraied,)  8.  Clergymen  ac- 
cused of  any  crime  must,  upon  a  summons  from  a  royal 
judge,  appear  at  the  king*B  court,  where  it  will  be  de- 
cided whether  the  matter  is  to  be  handed  over  to  a  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  court ;  in  the  latter  case,  a  delegate  ap- 
pointed by  the  king*s  judge  is  to  be  present  at  the  trial. 
If  the  accused  is  found  gidlty,  or  confesses,  the  Church 
shall  not  further  protect  him.  (Condemned.)  4.  Arch- 
bishops, bishops,  or  high  officials  of  the  kingdom  shall 
not  leave  the  kingdom  without  the  king's  permission ; 
and,  even  in  case  of  permission,  must  give  security 
that  on  their  journey  they  will  undertake  nothing  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  king  or  the  kingdom.  (Con- 
demned.) 5.  Excommunicated  persons  need  not  give 
bonds  to  remain  where  they  are,  nor  to  promise  by 
oath  to  do  so,  but  only  to  give  bonds  or  a  pledge  to 
aUde  by  the  decision  of  the  Church,  that  they  may  be 
absolved.  (Condemned.)  6.  Laymen  can  only  be  ac- 
cused by  trustworthy  and  legitimate  witnesses  in  the 
presence  of  the  bbhop,  yet  so  that  the  archdeacon  does 
not  lose  his  right.  In  cases  where  no  one  appears  aa 
the  accuser,  the  sheriff,  at  the  command  of  the  bishop, 
is  to  assemble  twelve  respectable  men  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  are  to  swear  before  the  bishop  to  tell  the 
truth  according  to  their  best  understanding.  (ToUr- 
ated.)  7.  Yassals  of  the  crown,  and  the  officers  of  their 
households,  shall  not  be  excommunicated,  nor  their 
lands  laid  under  interdict,  without  previous  notice  to 
the  king  or  his  judges,  that  they  may  decide  if  the 
case  is  to  be  handed  over  to  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
tribunal.  (Condemned.)  8.  Appeals  are  to  be  made 
f^om  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop  to 
the  archbishop,  and  from  him  to  tiie  king,  upon  whose 
command  the  matter  shall  then  be  settled  in  the  archl- 
episcopal  court  of  justice.  No  further  appeal  allowed 
without  the  king's  leave.  (Condemned.)  9.  In  case 
of  any  dispute  between  a  layman  and  clergyman  con- 
cerning a  tenement  which  the  latter  declares  to  be  a 
lay  fee,  if  it  prove  upon  trial  before  twelve  respectable 
men  to  be  a  /(O^  fee,  and  not  an  ecclesiastical  fee,  the 
cause  to  be  finally  tried  in  the  king's  court,  unless 
both  claim  tenure  under  the  same  bishop  or  baron,  in 
which  case  the  plea  shall  be  in  his  court.  (Condemned.) 
10.  If  any  one  belonging  to  a  royal  court  or  demesne  is 
summoned  by  an  archdeacon  or  a  bishop  on  account 
of  some  misdemeanor  for  which  he  is  amenable  to 
them,  and  he  appear  not,  he  may  be  put  under  an  in- 
terdict, but  under  the  ban  only  after  a  pre^-ious  notifi- 
cation of  the  royal  official  of  the  place,  and  after  the 
latter  has  vainly  attempted  to  induce  the  accused  to 
give  the  Church  satisfaction.  (Condemned.)  11.  Arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  vassals  of  the  crown  must,  as 
holders  of  royal  fiefs,  appear  before  the  judges  and 
officers  of  the  king,  and  preserve  all  the  privileges  and 
customs  of  the  crown-fief,  and  be  present  also,  like  the 
other  barons,  at  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  court  of 
Justice,  except  at  capital  trials.  (Tolerated.)  12.  In 
case  of  a  vacancy  of  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  an  ab- 
bey, or  a  priorate,  the  revenues  shall  accrue  to  the  king. 
At  the  reappointment,  the  king  shall  assemble  the  ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries ;  the  election  shall  take  place 
in  the  royal  chapel,  with  the  king's  consent,  and  the 
advice  of  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  assembled  by 
him.  In  the  same  place  the  elect  shall,  while  preserv- 
ing his  ecclesiastical  state,  take  the  oath  cf  fealty  to 
the  king,  his  feudal  lord,  before  he  is  consecrated. 
(Condemned.)  18.  If  any  baron  or  tenant  in  capite 
should  encroach  upon  the  rights  or  property  of  a  prel- 
ate, the  king  shall  see  justice  done,  and  if  any  one  en- 
croach upon  the  possessions  of  the  king,  the  prelates 
shall  treat  with  that  person  that  he  may  give  satisfac- 
tion. (Tolerated.)  14.  Forfeited  possessions  the  Church 
dare  not  refuse  to  make  over  to  the  king,  as  such  be- 
long to  him,  whether  they  be  inside  or  outside  of  the 
Church.     (Tolerated.)    15.  Pleas  of  debt  are  to  be 
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Bade  in  the  king's  conrt,  whether  dae  npon  contract 
or  not.  (Condtamed.)  16.  Sons  of  peasants  cannot 
be  ordained  without  the  consent  of  their  feudal  lords. 
{Tolerated.) 

The  high  importance  of  these  decrees  of  the  Diet, 
for  tiiose  times,  is  very  obrions.  On  the  one  liand, 
the  king  intended  by  tliem  to  make  the  dignitariee  of 
the  Church  as  dependent  upon  the  crown  as  the  bar- 
ons, and  not  only  to  put  a  limit  to  their  jurisdiction, 
but  also  to  secure  the  election  and  investiture  of  the 
prelates,  and,  by  limitations  of  the  appeals  to  the  pope, 
to  preserre  his  own  paramount  rights.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  aim  was  to  put  the  exercise  of  justice  upon 
a  sure  footing,  by  subjecting  the  whole  clergy  to  the 
common  law  of  the  country.  The  Constitutions  con- 
tain the  germs  of  the  highly  important  Institution  of 
the  wandering  assizes,  founded  by  him  twelve  years 
later  at  the  Diet  in  Northampton.  The  barons  will- 
ingly gave  thehr  consent  to  this  improvement  of  the 
adniinistration  of  justice,  and  still  more  to  the  limitar* 
tlon  of  the  powers  of  the  Church,  but  Becket  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  Consti- 
tutions. Above  all,  the  sixteenth  article  was  dincted 
agunst  the  lower  clergy,  who  were  his  principal  sup- 
port. When  the  Constitutions  were  submitted  to  him 
that  he  might  put  his  seal  to  them,  as  all  the  other  prel- 
ates did  in  token  of  their  consent,  he  refused.  After- 
wards, when  one  of  the  three  copies  made  of  the  docu- 
ment was  handed  to  him  for  his  seal  and  signature,  he 
seems  to  have  yielded,  after  some  resistance,  to  the 
command  of  the  king ;  but  he  had  scarcely  left  Claren- 
don when  he  showed  the  bitterest  repentance.  He 
suspended  himself  from  all  his  clerical  functions  for 
forty  days,  until  he  had  received  from  the  pope  abso- 
lution for  his  oath,  and  the  condenmation  of  the  Con- 
stitutions. After  twice  vainly  attempting  to  fly  across 
the  sea,  he  was  accused  of  the  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tutions at  the  Diet  in  Northampton,  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  and  was  commanded  to  give  an  account 
of  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  during  his  administration  as  lord  chan- 
cellor. The  crucifix  in  his  hand,  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  listen  to  the  sentence,  and  left  the  chamber, 
followed  by  calumnies,  but  received  outside  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  people.  A  few  days  later  he  had  fled 
to  Flanders.  After  an  exile  of  six  years,  he  returned 
to  England  on  the  let  of  December,  1170,  as,  apparent- 
ly at  least,  a  reconciliation  had  been  effected  between 
him  and  the  king.  But  only  four  weeks  later  he  was 
assassinated  in  his  cathedrid.  The  consequences  of 
this  murder  are  well  known.  In  October,  1172,  at 
Avranches,  the  king  had  to  take  an  oath  of  purification 
before  the  papal  legate,  and  revoke  all  which  displeased 
the  pope  in  the  Clarendon  Constitutions.  —  Herzog, 
lUal'Encyklopddie^  Supplement,  i,  827  (flnom  which  this 
article  is  translated) ;  Wilkins,  ConcUia  Magna  Briton- 
m(7,  i,  435;  Landon,  ManutU  ofOnmciU^  p.  182;  Mos- 
heim.  Church  Hittory^  cent,  xii,  bk.  iii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  § 
12;  Hume,  Bitl.  of  England  (Harpers*  ed.),  i,  808-306. 

Clarenines,  a  monastic  order  founded  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ancona  in  1302  by  Angclo  di  Cordo- 
va, after  the  suppression'  of  the  Celestins  (q.  v.),  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member.  Angelo  was  cited  be- 
fore pope  John  XXII  as  a  separatist  in  1317,  but  was 
acquitted.  He  died  at  Naples  1340.  After  his  death 
the  Clarenines  submitted  themselves  to  the  ordinaries, 
and  made  great  progress  in  several  dioceses  of  Italy. 
In  1472,  however,  a  large  number  of  them  joined  the 
Minorites  (q.  v.).  Finally,  when  pope  Julius  II  reor- 
ganized the  Franciscans  (q.  v.),  dividing  them  into 
Observants  and  Conventuals,  the  Clarenines,  after  in- 
clining for  a  while  toward  the  latter,  at  last  connected 
themselves  with  the  Observants.  See  Wadding,  An- 
nal.  Minor ;  ITenrion ;  Fehr,  A  Ug.  Gesch.  der  MOnchsor- 
dim,  i,  285 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-LexHcon^  ii,  567. 

Claxlo,  or  Clariua,  Isidore,  a  Benedictine  monk, 


bishop,  and  writer,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Clario, 
near  Brescia,  1495,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  tha 
monastery  of  Monte  Casaino,  where  he  studied  espe- 
cially the  original  languages  of  Scripture.  Paul  III 
sent  him  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  wbue  lie  greatly  dia« 
tingnished  himself,  especially  in  the  discussions  in  the 
Vulgate,  The  pope  made  him  bishop  of  Foligno.  He 
died  May  28, 1555.  His  chief  literary  labor  was  a 
correction  of  the  Vulgate,  with  annotations  {Vidgata 
editio  V.  et  N,  T.,  Venice,  1542, 1557, 1664.  foL).  He 
asserts  that  he  had  corrected  8000  places ;  and  his  first 
edition  (1542)  was  put  into  the  Index  Exporgatorins. 
He  borrowed  largely,  in  his  notes,  from  Sebastian  M&n- 
ster  (q.  v.).— Hoefer,  JVbweOs  Biog,  GMrale^  ix,  662; 
Hook,  EccL  Biog.  iv,  77. 

Clark,  Daniel  A.,  A.M.,  a  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at  Rahway,  K.  J., 
March  1, 1779,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1808. 
While  a  student  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  he 
was  licensed  by  the  Presb3rtery  of  New  Jersey,  and  in 
1812  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  Ch.  of  Braintree  and  Weymouth, 
Mass.  Thence  he  removed  in  1815  to  Hanover,  N.  J., 
and  in  1816  to  Southbury,  Conn.,  where,  in  addition  to 
his  work  as  a  minister,  be  taught  gratuitously  "  with 
a  view  of  elevating  the  standard  of  education."  In 
1820  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  west  parish  of  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  where  he  was  involved  in  certain  difficul- 
ties, and  in  1826  he  accepted  a  call  to  Bennington,  Vt., 
where  he  was  very  active  and  useful.  Leaving  Ben- 
ning^n  in  1830,  he  supplied  Dr.  Beman*s  pulpit  in 
Troy,  labored  for  a  time  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  and  was  in- 
stalled pastor  in  Adams,  Jefl^rson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1882. 
In  1833  his  health  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
ministry.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  died  March  8, 1840.  '*  Though 
practically  a  Congregationalist  while  he  exercised  his 
ministry  in  New  England,  he  always  retained  his  pref- 
erence for  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, and  resumed  his  relations  with  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church  as  soon  as  he  had  the  opportunity."  Dr. 
Osgood  (in  Spragne,  cited  below)  says :  "  The  pub- 
lished sermons  of  l&i.  Clark,  I  believe  it  is  generally 
admitted,  take  rank  with  the  ablest  sermons  which  our 
country  has  produced."  For  his  publications,  see  Hii 
Complete  Works,  with  a  Biograplieal  Sketch,  etc.,  by 
Rev.  Geo.  Shepard,  D.D.  (1846, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  5th  edit, 
edited  by  hU  son  J.  H.  Clark,  M.D.  (N.  Y.  1855,  2  vols. 
8vo).— Spragne,  AnnaU,  iv,  460. 

Clark,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  near 
Inverness,  Scotland,  Nov.  29th,  1758.  Having  fix)m 
his  early  boyhood  a  strong  propensity  for  a  seafaring 
life,  he  was  for  about  one  year  on  board  of  a  privateer, 
afterwards  sailed  as  second  mate  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  arriving  at  Barbadoes,  was  impressed  into  the 
British  navy.  Here  he  deserted,  and  the  next  vessel 
on  which  he  engaged  being  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
he  was  for  nineteen  months  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Ha- 
vana, Soon  after  his  exchange  he  was  a  second  time 
impressed,  and,  deserting  again,  reached  Charleston,  S. 
C.  In  1785  he  taught  school  in  the  back  settlements  of 
Carolina.  Revisiting  England,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Wesley,  and  after  his  return  to  this  country 
in  1789  he  became  an  itinerant  preacher  in  Georgia. 
Finally  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  a  member  of  the  so- 
caWed'' BajOised Chur<A ofCluritty" or  ''Friende oflJur 
numitjf"  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  slavery.  Be> 
maining  afew  months  in  the  *'  Florida  Parishes,"  Lou- 
isiana, where  he  preached  almost  daily  and  with  great 
acceptance,  he  travelled  to  Illinois  on  foot,  and  in  1811 
levisited  Louisiana,  preaching  wherever  he  had  an 
opportunity,  and  travelling  great  distances,  always  on 
foot.  He  died  in  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.,  Oct.  11th,  1833.— 
Sprogue,  Annale,  vi,  490. 

Clark,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Washington  Coonty,  N.  Y.,  July  80, 1797 ;  was 
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converted  in  1817,  and  in  1820  entered  the  New  York 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  an 
itinerant.  Having  labored  within  its  boands  for  six- 
teen years,  ho  was  in  1836  transferred  to  the  Illinois 
Conference,  and  in  1841  to  Texas.  In  1844  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  that  year,  and 
at  its  close  was  at  his  own  request  transferred  to  the 
Troy  Conference.  He  was  again  transferred,  in  1852, 
to  the  Rock  Biver  Conference,  and  stationed  in  Chi- 
cago, where  he  died  of  cholera,  July  11, 1853.  In  all 
parts  of  the  conhtry  he  was  eminently  well  recMved, 
and  wherever  he  was  stationed  he  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  an  able  and  earnest  Christian  minister. 
His  flrontier  labors,  full  of  toil  and  peril,  which  he  met 
with  abounding  courage  and  energy,  are  amply  de- 
scribed in  Hall's  Uf^  ofBeo.  John  Clark  (N.  Y.  8vo). 
See  also  MimUta  of  Conferences,  v,  485 ;  Sprague,  An- 
nalt,  vii,  626 ;  Methoditt  Quarter^,  Jan.  1857,  p.  148. 

Clark,  John  Alonso,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  in  Pittslield,  Mass.,  May  6, 
1801,  and  graduated  in  Union  College,  July,  1823. 
He  studied  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  and  was  ordained  deacon  April  12, 1826,  when 
he  took  charge  of  a  missionary  station  at  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.  In  1829  he  became  assistant  of  Christ  Church, 
New  York  City.  In  1882  he  accepted  the  rectorship 
of  Grace  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  in  1835  hi~ 
came  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Philadelphia,  where  he 
labored  for  ten  years  with  great  acceptance  and  use- 
fulness. His  health  failing,  he  made  a  visit  to  Europe, 
and  on  his  return  published  GUmpaea  of  the  Old  World 
(2  vols.  12mo,  1838).  In  1843  he  was  compelled  by 
the  decline  of  his  health  to  resign  his  rectorship,  and 
on  the  27th  of  November  of  that  year  he  died.  His 
publications,  besides  the  TraveU  named  above,  are  the 
following :  ChriatMn  Experience  as  displayed  in  the 
L\fe  and  Writinffi  of  St.  Paul;  The  Pastor's  TetAmoiof 
(1835) ;  The  Yoimg  Disciple^  or  a  Memoir  ofAnzonetia 
R,  Peters  (12mo,  1836) ;  Gathered  Fragments  (12mo, 
1836) ;  A  Walk  about  Zion  (12mo,  1836) ;  Gleanings  hy 
the  Way  (12mo,  1842) ;  a  posthumous  volume  of  ser- 
mons, entitled  Awahe,  thou  Sleeper  (12mo). — Sprague, 
Annalsj  v,  674. 

Clark,  Peter,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  a 
native  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  bom  1693,  graduated  at 
Harvard  1712,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  Salem  vil- 
lage (now  Danvers)  June  3, 1717.  He  published  sev- 
eral controversial  pamphlets  concerning  "Original 
Sin"  in  opposition  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Webster  and 
Br.  Chauncy  (1757-1760);  Scripture  Grounds  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christian  Infants  asserted  and  defended  in 
a  Letter,  etc,  (1735) ;  also  several  occasional  sermons. 
He  died  in  June,  1768.— Sprague,  Annals,  i,  291. 

Clark,  Samael,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  about  1800,  in  Frederick  County,  Ya.,  of  pi- 
ous parents ;  entered  the- Baltimore  Conference  in  1821, 
located  in  1834 ;  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1836, 
located  in  1841,  and  emigrated  to  Iowa  (then  a  Terri- 
tory) ;  entered  the  Iowa  Conference  in  1844,,  and,  af- 
ter various  relations  to  this  conference,  died  at  his  post, 
in  Van  Buren  County,  Iowa,  Feb.  9, 1857.  '  *  This  ven- 
erable man  of  God  ....  had  gone  up  and  down  for 
nearly  forty  years,  preaching  *  Christ  and  the  resur- 
rection' to  thousands,  firom  the  Atlantic  to  the  western 
borders  of  civilization."  He  was  formidable  in  de- 
bate, and  ranked  high  as  a  minister  and  public  speak- 
er.—ififttife«  of  Coherences,  1859,  p.  243. 

Clarke,  Adam,  LL.D.,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
minister,  distinguished  as  a  divine,  an  antiquarian, 
and  an  Oriental  scholar,  was  bom  at  Moybeg,  London- 
derry Co.,  Ireland,  in  1760  or  1762  (his  own  mother 
could  not  fix  the  date).  His  fkther,  who  was  a  class- 
ical teacher,  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  bis  mother,  who  was  of  Scottish  origin,  was  a  Pres- 
byterian. Adiun,  when  a  boy,  was  remarkable  for 
physical  vigor,  but  seemed  rather  stnpid  than  other- 


wise, until  about  his  eighth  year,  when  the  sarcasms 
of  a  schoolfellow  upon  his  dulness  seemed  to  rouse  him 
from  a  lethargy.  From  that  time  he  made  rapid  prog^ 
ress  in  learning,  cspeciaUy  in  the  Latin  language.  In 
his  17th  year  his  mind  was  brought,  by  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Brettell  and  Mr.  Barber  (Methodist  preachers), 
under  religious  impressions,  and  in  1778  he  joined  the 
Methodist  society  at  MulUca  Hill,  near  Coleraine. 
He  soon  became  a  class-leader  and  home-missionary. 
Having  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Wesley,  he 
was  sent  by  him  in  1782  to  Kingswood  School,  where  he 
did  not  remain  long.  His  sulferings  there  are  amus- 
ingly detailed  in  his  autobiography.  While  digging 
one  day  in  the  garden  at  KingswoiDd  he  found  a  lialf 
guinea,  with  which  he  bought  a  Hebrew  Bible ;  and 
this  (he  says  in  his  Aukbiography)  "laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  knowledge  of  the  saared  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament."  Towards  the  end  of  1782  he  was  sent 
out  by  Wesley  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  he  re- 
mained in  this  laborious  work  with  few  interruptions 
until  1815.  A  more  earnest,  faithful,  and  diligent 
preacher  never  lived,  and  few  more  popular  have  ever 
appeared  in  England.  To  the  last  the  chapels  where 
he  preached  were  filled  to  overflowing.  Every  part 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  shared  in  his  toils  as 
preacher  and  missionary.  In  1795  he  was  appointed 
to  London,  and  again  in  1805 ;  and  he  now  remained 
in  the  metropolis  ten  years,  Aill  of  labors  in  the  pas- 
toral work,  in  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day, 
and  in  literar}'  pursuits.  He  was  thrice  elected  (1806^ 
1814, 1822)  president  of  the  British  Conference. 

While  a  travelling  preacher,  he  found  time  for  much 
study,  especially  in  Oriental  literature.  In  1802  he 
published  a  Bibliographical  Dictionary  (G  vols.  12mo), 
which  at  once  gave  him  a  literary  reputation.  Before 
this,  as  early  as  1798,  he  began  to  gather  materials  for 
a  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
published  in  1810,  and  the  last  in  18:5.  "  In  this  ar- 
duous work,"  he  says,  "  I  have  had  no  assistants,  not 
even  a  single  week's  help  from  an  amanuensis;  no 
person  to  look  for  commonplaces,  or  refer  to  an  an> 
cient  author,  to  find  out  the  place  and  transcribe  a 
passage  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  any  other  language  (which 
my  memory  had  generally  recalled),  or  to  verify  a 
quotation,  the  help  excepted  which  I  received  in  the 
chronological  department  from  my  own  nephew,  Mr. 
John  Edward  Clarke.  I  have  labored  alone  for  twen- 
ty-five years  previously  to  the  work  being  sent  to  the 
press,  and  fifteen  years  have  been  employed  in  bring- 
ing it  through  the  press,  so  that  nearly  forty  years  of 
life  have  been  so  consumed"  {^Autobiography). 

His  literary  labors  in  London  from  1805  to  1815  (dur- 
ing which  he  **  was  abundant  also  in  labors  as  pastor  and 
preacher")  were  enormous.  Soon  after  his  settlement 
in  the  ci<y  he  was  called  into  the  committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  for  years  he  di- 
rected largely  its  publications  in  Oriental  languages. 
In  1806  he  published  The  Bibliographical  Miscellany  (2 
vols.),  a  supplement  to  his  Bibliographical  Dictionary. 
In  1807  the  University  of  Aberdeen  gave  him  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  1808  that  of  LL.D.  In  1808 
also  appeared  his  Succession  of  Sacred  LiUrature,  vol. 
i  (vol  ii  by  his  son,  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  1830,  8vo).  At 
the  end  of  that  year  the  Bible  Society  requested  that 
the  role  of  the  Conference  under  which  Dr.  Clarke 
would  be  compelled  to  leave  London  might  be  sus- 
pended in  his  case,  in  order  that  he  might  remain  in 
their  service  longer.  The  request  was  granted.  In 
the  same  year  the  British  government  intrusted  to 
him  the  arrangement,  for  publication,  of  old  state  pa- 
pers, in  continuation  of  Rymer's  Fcedera.  On  this  la- 
borious and  comparatively  unprofitable  task  he  spent 
the  best  part  of  ten  years,  being  relieved  from  it  in 
1819.  After  the  organization  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1814,  he  preached,  spoke,  and  trav- 
elled largely  in  its  service.     During  all  this  time  he 
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wms  working  on  hb  Commentary ^  and  in  Btadying  for 
it  made  himself  more  or  leM  completely  master,  not 
only  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  also  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  He  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
languages  of  modem  Europe.  These  varied  and  ex- 
traordinaiy  labors  at  length  injured  his  health,  and  in 
1815  he  withdrew  from  London  to  a  small  estate  at 
Millbrook,  Lancashire.  Here  he  continued  to  prose- 
cute his  literary  labors,  and  especially  his  Commeniary, 
which  was  now  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation. 
In  1823  he  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  London,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Haydon  Hall,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  engaged  in  literary  labor, 
and  also  in  the  service  of  the  Church  in  various  ways. 
Among  his  most  important  labors  of  this  period  was 
the  organization  of  Methodism  in  the  Shetland  Isl- 
ands, to  which  he  made  two  missionary  jonmej's  (1826 
and  1828).  During  the  summer  of  1882  he  exerted 
himself  too  much,  and  died  at  Bayswater,  Middlesex, 
August  26  of  that  year,  of  cholera. 

Dr.  Clarke's  life  was  one  of  almost  unparalleled  in- 
dustry as  preacher,  pastor,  student,  and  author.  His 
literary  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his  Commentary 
(last  ed.  Carlton  and  Porter,  N.  Y.  1866, 6  vols.  8vo), 
which  has  had  a  wider  circulation  than  any  other  in 
the  £nglbh  language,  except,  perhaps,  Matthew  Hen- 
ry*s.  It  is  now  superseded  by  later  works,  but  will 
always  be  cited  with  respect  for  its  multifarious  learn- 
ing, and  for  the  frequent  originality  and  acuteness  of 
its  annotations.  As  a  theologian.  Dr.  Clarke  was  an 
Arminian,  and  held  the  Wesleyan  theology  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Son- 
ship  of  Christ.  His  error  on  this  point  drew  ont  those 
admirable  works,  Watson's  Remctrkt  on  the  Eternal  Son- 
§hip  (  Works^  Lond.  ed.  vol.  vii),  and  Treff^'s  Inquiry 
into  the  Dodrine  of  the  Eternal  Sonehip  (8d  ed.  Lond. 
1849). 

Besides  the  works  mentioned.  Dr.  Clarke  also  pub- 
lished Diecouree  on  the  Eucharist  (Lond.  1808,  8vo); 
Memoire  of  the  Wesley  Family  (Lend.  8vo,  N.  Y.  12mo, 
several  editions).  He  also  edited,  with  numerous  ad- 
ditions, Baxter's  Christian  Directory,  Fleury's  Man- 
ners of  the  Israelites ,  Shuckfbrd's  Sacred  and  Profane 
Hietory ;  Sturm's  Refections  on  the  Being  and  A  ttr&utes 
of  God;  and  Harmer's  Observations  on  various  Panaffee 
of  Scrij^re  (1808,  4  vols.  8vo).  His  contributions 
to  periodicals,  and  his  minor  writings,  pamphlets,  etc. 
are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  His  Miscellaneous 
Works  have  been  collected  since  his  death  (Lond.  13 
vols.  8vo).  See  Clarke,  J.  B.  B.,  Uf  of  A,  Clarke 
(Lond.  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Southey,  Quarterly  Rev,  li,  117; 
Etheridge,  Z»/e  of  A.  Clarke  (Lond.  1868,  N.  Y.  1869, 
12mo) ;  Everett,  Adam  Clarke  portrayed  (Lond.  1843 ; 
2d  ed.  1866, 2  vols.) ;  Stevens,  History  of  Methodism,  ii, 
291,  et  al.  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Clarke 
was  erected  at  Port  Rush,  Ireland,  in  1859,  by  contri- 
butions from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 

Clarke,  Edward  Daniel,  LL.D.,  an  English 
divine,  of  note  as  a  writer  of  travels,  was  bom  at  Wfl- 
lingdon,  Sussex,  in  1769,  and  was  educated  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  From  1790  to  1799  he  acted  as 
tutor  and  travelling  companion  in  several  families, 
travelling  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. "In  1799  he  set  out  on  an  extensive  tour 
with  Mr.  Cripps,  a  young  man  of  fortune ;  they  trav- 
ersed Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland, 
Russia,  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  Tartary,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Eg^'pt,  Greece,  and  did  not  return  to 
England  till  1802.''  He  was  ordained  in  1805,  and  re- 
ceived  the  college  living  of  Harlton ;  in  1809  he  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Yeldham  by  his  father-in- 
law.  His  Travels  appeared  between  1810  and  1819  (5 
vols.).  A  sixth  volume,  edited  by  Robert  Walpole, 
was  brought  out  after  his  death,  4to  (also  in  11  vols. 
8vo,  1816).  In  1803  he  published  Teetimonies  f^f  differ- 
ent  Authors  respecting  the  colossal  Statue  of  Ceres,  and 
in  1805  A  Dissertation  on  the  Sarcophagus  m  the  British 


Museum,  He  died  at  London,  March  9th,  1822  CEng- 
lish  Cyclopcsdia,  s.  v.).  See  Otter,  Life  and  Remaint 
of  Edward  Daniel  Clarke  (Lond.  1826, 2  vols.  8vo). 

Clarke,  John,  a  distinguished  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  England,  Oct.  8, 1609.  He  practised  med- 
icine in  London  for  some  time,  and  came  to  Boston  as 
a  physician  (date  unknown).  Dissatisfied  with  the 
management  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  ho  left  it, 
and  with  others  purchased  Aquetneck  of  the  Indians, 
and  called  it  Rhode  Island.  The  deed  dates  March 
24, 1638.  In  1639  he,  with  eight  others,  founded  New- 
port,  R.  I.  It  is  not  known  when  he  became  a  Bap- 
tist or  a  preacher,  but  in  1644  he  became  first  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  Newport.  In  1651  he  visited 
a  friend  (William  Witter)  at  Lynn,  Mass. ;  held  a  re- 
ligious meeting  there ;  was  arrested  and  fined  by  Judge 
Endicott  twenty  pounds,  nnder  penal^  of  pubUc  whip- 
ping in  case  the  fine  was  not  paid.  Some  of  Mr. 
Clarke's  friends  paid  his  fine,  but  one  of  his  compan- 
ions (Mr.  Holmes)  was  severely  whipped.  In  1661  he 
went  to  England  to  promote  the  interests  of  religious 
freedom  in  R.  Island,  and  to  have  Mr.  Coddington's 
commission  as  governor  revoked.  He  accomplished 
this  object.  While  in  England  be  published  III  News 
from  Nea  England,  or  a  Narrative  of  New  EnglanSs 
Persecution ;  u^erein  it  is  declared,  that  while  Old  Eng- 
landisbecoming NeWyNew Englandisbecoming Old;  also. 
Four  Proposals  to  Parliament  and  Four  Conclusions,  touch- 
ing  the  Faith  and  Order  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  out  of  his 
latt  Will  and  Testament,  4to,  p.  76.  In  1664  he  return- 
ed to  Newport,  where  he  remained  as  pastor  and  phy- 
sician until  his  death,  April  20, 1676.— Backus,  Church 
History  of  New  England,  vol.  ill ;  Benedict,  History  qf 
the  Baptists,  vol.  i ;  Allen,  Am,  Biog.  Dietumary,  s.  v. ; 
Sfn^gne,  Annals,  vi,  21. 

Clarke,  John,  dean  of  Sarum  (brother  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Clarke),  was  bom  at  Norwich,  and  bred  a  weaver, 
but  was  afterwards  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  obtained  a  prebend 
at  Norwich,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and, 
finally,  dean  of  Salisbury.  He  died  in  1759.  His 
principal  writings  are.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  and 
Origin  of  Evil  (Boyle  Lecture,  Lond.  1720-21, 2  vols. 
8vo);  a  DemonstraHon  of  Newton's  Philosophy  (Lond. 
1730,  8vo).  His  translation  of  GroHus  de  Veritate  is 
still  reprmted.  He  furnished  the  notes  to  Wharton'a 
Religion  of  Nature,^Ho6k,  Ecdes.  Biography,  iv,  90. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  a  Nonconformist,  was  bom  in 
Warwickshire,  1599 ;  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  after  preaching  as  an  evangelist  at 
Shotwick,  and  Coventiy,  and  at  Warwick  (where  he 
was  chaplain  to  the  earl),  he  became  minister  of  Bennet 
Fhik,  London.  He  was  ejected  in  1662,  and  lived  in 
studious  retirement  until  his  death  in  1682.  His  chief 
works  are  Marrow  of  Ecclesiastical  History  (Lond.  167&, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  A  General  Martyrology  (Lond.  1677,  8d 
ed.  fbl.) ;  Mirror  for  Saints  and  Sinners  (Lond.  1671, 2 
vols,  fol.) ;  Medulla  Theologias  (166»,  foL).^Hook,  Ec- 
des, Biography,  iv,  79 ;  Calamy,  Nonoonfonmsts"  Me- 
morial, i,  88. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  English  di- 
vine and  metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Octo- 
ber 11, 1676.  He  received  his  first  education  in  the 
free-school  of  Norwich,  bnt  was  entered  at  1691  in  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  (The  fc^lowing  account,  so  far 
as  the  facts  of  Clarke*s  life  are  concerned,  is  modified 
from  the  English  Cychpadia,  which  is  based  on  the 
Biographia  Britannica,)  At  twenty-one,  after  close- 
ly stndjnng  and  justly  appreciating  the  reasonings  of 
Newton's  "  Principia,"  which  had  then  just  appeared, 
he  published  a  new  version  of  the  text  of  Rohault's 
Physics,  with  numerous  critical  notes,  added  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  Cartesian  system  into  disrepute 
by  exposing  its  fallacies.  After  passing  through  four 
editions  as  the  University  text-book,  it  gave  place,  as 
Clarke  deshred,  to  the  adoption  of  undisguised  New- 
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tonian  treatises.  He  now  went  through  a  diligent 
course  of  Biblical  reading  in  the  original  languages, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  carefully  studied  the  early 
Christian  fathers.  On  his  ordination  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Norwich,  by  Whiston, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  domestic  chaplain  to  that  bish- 
op for  twelve  years.  In  1699  he  published  three  es- 
says on  Conjtrmatum^  BojpHtm^  and  RepenUxnoty  togeth- 
er with  Reflection  on  TolaruTe  Amyntor^  concerning 
the  uncanonlcal  Gospels.  Two  years  afterwards  fol- 
lowed his  Pctraphrase  on  the  Four  Goepels^  which  in- 
duced Bishop  Hore  to  present  him  with  the  living  of 
Drayton,  near  Norwich.  In  1704  he  was  appointed  to 
preach  the  Boyle  lecture  at  Oxford,  when  he  chose  for 
his  subject  The  Bemg  and  A  UribuUe  of  God,  The  sat- 
isfaction which  he  gave  on  this  occasion  led  to  his  re- 
election the  following  year,  when  he  read  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  Evidencee  of  natural  and  revealed  Re~ 
hgion.  These  discourses  passed  tlirough  several  edi- 
tions. Clarke's  argument  for  the  being  of  God  *^  rests 
upon  the  fkct  that  we  have  the  conceptions  of  Hme  and 
^pae0,  expressive  of  certain  attributes  or  qualities — the 
one  eternal,  the  other  illimitable  in  its  nature.  But 
every  quality  must  have  a  coexistent  subject  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  therefore,  he  argues,  there  must  exist 
a  being  who  possesses  these  attributes  of  infinity — that 
is,  there  must  be  a  God.  The  similarity  between 
Clarke's  argument  and  that  of  Spinoza,  in  many  points, 
is  at  once  evident.  Thev  both  started  with  the  idea 
of  necessary  existence^  showing  that  if  any  thing  exist 
now,  iomethlng  must  have  existed  f^m  otomity.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  arguments  arises  from 
their  different  determination  of  the  abiokue  idea  fVom 
which  our  reasoning  must  commence.  Clarke  affirm- 
ed the  idea  of  infinite  attributes  to  be  fundamental, 
and  then  inferred  an  infinite  substance.  Spinoza  he- 
gan  with  the  infinite  substance,  and  inferred  the  at- 
tributes. The  result  was  that  the  latter  rested  finally 
in  the  notion  of  substance  as  identical  with  God,  and 
reduced  the  common  theism  to  pantheism ;  the  former, 
reasoning  from  the  attributes,  was  open  upon  other 
evidence  to  conceive  of  tliem  as  existing  in  a  divine 
personality — ^in  the  God  of  Christianity.  The  clear- 
ness, however,  with  which  both  grasped  the  idea  of  the 
infinite,  as  one  of  the  necessary  conceptions  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  in  either  case  abundantly  manifest" 
(Morell,  History  of  Modem  PkHosophy,  chap,  ii,  §  2). 

Numerous  replies  and  objections  to  this  a  priori  ar- 
gument appeared  at  the  time  of  its  first  publication. 
(See  a  list  in  Kippis's  Biog.  Briianmca,  and  the  corre- 
spondence between  Butler,  afterwards  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Clarke,  printed  at  the  end  of  Bishop  Butler's 
Works.)  One  of  the  principal  was  '  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Ideas  of  Space,  Time,'  etc.,  by  Bishop  Law.  The 
Eoidences  also  met  with  strong  opposition.  See  God  ; 
Natitral'  Thboloot.  The  foundation  of  morality, 
according  to  Clarke,  consists  in  the  Immutable  difier- 
ences,  relations,  and  eternal  fitness  of  things.  The 
last  expression,  being  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this 
discourse,  acquired  a  fiuhionable  usage  in  the  ethical 
Tocabularies  of  tiie  day.  Regardless  of  moral  senti- 
ment, so  fblly  developed  since  by  Shaftesbury,  Hutch- 
eson,  and  Adam  Smith,  Clarke  insists  solely  upon  the 
principle  tliat  the  criterion  of  moral  rectitude  is  in  the 
conformity  to,  or  deviation  f^om,  the  natural  and  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things ;  in  other  words,  that  an  immoral 
act  is  an  irrational  act — that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of 
the  actual  ratios  of  existent  things. .  The  endeavor  to 
reduce  moral  philosophy  to  mathematical  certainty 
was  characteristic  of  that  age,  and  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  theories  remarkable  perhaps  more  for  their  in- 
genuity than  utility.  Dr.  Price  is  an  apologist  for  the 
moral  theory  of  Clarke,  and  among  its  oppugntrs  we 
may  instance  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Progress  of  Elh^ 
iced  Phihsopkjf,  p.  78  sq. ;  see  also  Whewell,  Uist,  of 
Moral  PhUosophg,  lect.  v. 

In  1706  Clarke  obtained  the  rectory  of  St  Bennett's, 


in  London.  He  published  in  the  same  year  an  an- 
swer to  the  treatise  of  Dr.Dodwell  "  On  the  Soul," 
in  which  that  divine  contends  that  it  is  not  immortal 
until  nuide  so  by  baptism.  Several  rejoinders  follow- 
ed on  each  side.  His  patron.  Dr.  More,  next  procured 
for  him  the  rectorship  of  St.  James's  and  a  chaplaincy 
to  Queen  Anne,  which  induced  him  to  take  his  degree 
of  D.D.  In  1712  appeared  his  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
the  TrinUg,  a  work  which  involved  him  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  a  controversy,  in  which  his  principal 
adversary  was  Dr.  Waterland.  A  full  account  of  the 
controversy  may  be  found  in  Van  MOdert's  Life  of 
Waterland  (see  also  Watebland).  The  Lower  House 
of  Conyocation,  in  1714,  complained  to  the  bishops  of 
the  heterodox  and  dangerous  tendency  of  its  Arian 
tenets,  and  Clarke  was  preyailed  upon  to  apologize, 
and  to  declare  his  intention  not  to  write  any  more 
upon  the  Trintt}'.  A  circumstantial  account  of  this 
proceeding  is  given  in  the  Apoicggfor  Dr.  Clarke,  1714. 
"  Clarke's  views  were,  in  reality,  a  reproduction  of 
the  Origenistic  and  High-Arian  doctrine  of  subordina- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  the  Athanasian.  His  posi- 
tions were  the  following :  The  supreme  and  only  God 
is  the  Father — the  sole  origin  of  all  being,  power,  and 
authority.  '  Concerning  the  Father,  it  would  be  the 
highest  blasphemy  to  affirm  tliat  he  could  possibly 
have  become  man,  or  that  be  could  possibly  have  suf- 
fered in  any  sense,  in  any'supposition,  in  any  capacity, 
in  any  circumstance,  in  any  state,  or  in  any  nature 
whatever.'  With  the  Father  there  has  existed  *from 
the  beginning'  a  second  divine  Person,  who  is  called 
his  Word  or  Son ;  who  derives  his  being  or  essence, 
and  all  his  attributes,  firom  the  Father,  not  by  mere 
necessity  of  nature,  but  by  an  act  of  the  lather's  optioned 
tri/7.  It  is  not  certain  -whether  the  Son  existed  from 
all  eternity,  or  only  before  all  worlds ;  neither  is  it  cer- 
tain whether  the  Son  was  begotten  from  the  same  es- 
sence with  the  Father  or  made  out  of  nothing.  *  Both 
are  worthy  of  censure  who,  on  the  one  hand,  affirm 
that  the  Son  was  made  out  of  nothing,  or,  on  the  oth^ 
er,  affirm  that  he  is  the  self  -  existent  substance.' 
Clarke  will  not  be  positive  upon  these  pointu,  because 
of  the  danger  of  presuming  to  be  able  to  define  the 
particular  metaphysical  manner  of  the  Son's  deriving 
his  essence  from  the  Father.  With  the  Father  a  third 
Person  has  also  existed,  deriving  his  essence  from  him 
through  the  Son.  This  Person  has  higher  titles  as- 
cribed to  him  than  to  any  angel,  or  other  created  be- 
ing whatsoever ;  but  is  nowhere  called  God  in  Scrip- 
ture, being  subordinate  to  the  Son,  both  by  nature  and 
by  the  vill  of  the  Father.  The  error  of  Clarke  orig- 
inated in  his  failure  to  discriminate  carefully  between 
the  essence  and  the  hypostasis.  Hence,  in  quoting 
item  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  he  refers  to  the 
essential  nature  phraseology  that  implies  subcrdina*- 
tion,  and  which  was  intended  by  those  employing  it 
to  apply  only  to  tiie  hypostalical  character.  He  even 
cites  such  high  Trinitarians  as  Athanasius  and  Hilary 
as  holding  and  teaching  that  the  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  relates  to  the  Son's  essence.  The 
term  'nnbegotten'  he  also  held,  as  did  the  A  nans,  to 
be  a  synonym  with  *  uncreated,'  so  that  the  term 
'  begotten'  must  necessarily  signify  *  created.'  Thus, 
misconceiving  the  Nicene  use  of  these  two  terms,  he 
endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Nicene  Trinitarians  taught 
that  the  Father  alone  possesses  necessary  existence, 
while  the  Son  exists  contingently.  But  both  of  these 
terms,  as  we  have  seen,  were  limited  by  the  Council 
of  Nice  to  the  Person,  and  have  no  relation  to  the  es- 
sence. The  essence,  as  such,  neither  begets  nor  is 
begotten.  They  merely  indicate  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  first  and  second  hypostasis  participate  in 
one  and  the  same  eternal  substance  or  nature.  In 
tills  use  of  the  terms,  consequently,  *  begotten'  signi- 
fies 'uncreated'  as  much  as  does  *unbegotten.'  The 
Begotten  Son  is  as  necessarily  existent  as  the  Unbe- 
gotten  Father,  because  the  essence  is  the  seat  and 
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■onree  of  neotaury  eziiteiice,  and  this  is  ponessed 
alike  by  both — in  the  instance  of  the  fint  Penon  by 
paternity,  and  of  the  second  by  filiation"  (Shedd,  Bit- 
tory  ofChriMUom  Doctrine^  i,  8MMI88). 

**  The  point  on  whidi  Clarke's  philosophical  finne 
chiefly  rests,  and  to  which  he  devoted  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  his  life,  was  his  oontroversy  npon  JJb- 
ertg  and  Neee$$Uf — a  controversy  in  which  he  stood 
opposed  to  Leibnitz  and  Collins,  and  by  which  he  en- 
deavored to  overturn,  finally,  the  fataUsde  eondnslons 
of  Spinozism.  Throogliont  this  contest,  the  victory 
in  which  was  claimed  on  both  sides,  Clarke  maintained 
most  powerfolly  the  doctrine  of  Free-will,  and,  accord- 
ingly, here  also  manifested  his  opposition  to  the  phi- 
losophy which  tends  to  merge  the  idea  of  self  either 
into  that  of  natnxe  or  of  God.  Of  the  three  ftin- 
damental  conceptions,  therefore,  from  which  all  phi- 
losophy springs,  those  of  finite  self  and  the  infimte 
held  in  the  writings  of  Clarke  by  fiir  the  most  promi- 
nent place,  so  that  we  may  property  r^;ard  him  as  the 
«hief  representative  of  the  idealistic  tendency  during 
the  age  immediately  sooceeding  Locke,  as  Cndwoith 
was  during  the  age  that  Immediately  preceded  him" 
(MoreU,  History  of  Modem  PkiloKpky,^i,ch.  u,  §  2). 

In  1724  Clarke  obtained  the  mastership  of  Wigston 
Hospital,  and  published  a  volume  of  sermons.  He 
died  rather  suddenly  in  May,  1729.  His  Eaeposkiom 
of  the  Ckurch  Cateddsm  and  Sernumt  were  published 
after  his  death  (London,  1730, 10  vols.  8vo}.  In  the 
CaUchism  he  teaches  tliat  worship  should  be  paid  to 
the  Father  only,  tlirough  tlie  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  The  moral  character  of  Clarke  is  prm&Bed  by 
all  his  biographers.  His  principal  works  were  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Semler,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  (jerman  Rationalism.  "  He  was  a  wary  and  very 
skilful  disputant,  well  disciplined  in  the  scholastic 
logic.  Inferior  to  Locke  in  comprehensiveness  and 
originality,  lie  was  greatly  superior  to  liim  in  acquire- 
ments, being  eminent  as  a  divine,  a  mathematician, 
a  metaphysician,  and  a  philologist'*  (Eng&ah  Cydopa- 
did).  His  WorU  were  published  in  1738,  in  4  vols, 
fol.,  of  which  the  first  contains  his  Life  (by  Hoadley), 
and  114  Sermons,  published  from  hts  MS. ;  the  second 
contains  76  Sermons  and  the  Boyle  Lectures ;  the 
third,  a  paraphrase  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  minor 
pieces ;  the  fourth,  the  Scripture  Doctriane  of  the  7Vt»- 
t/jr,  and  a  number  of  controversial  tracts.  Of  the  sep- 
arate works  numerous  editions  have  been  published. 
See,  besides  the  writers  already  cited,  (especially) 
Fairbaim's  Append  to  Dormer' e  Penon  of  Qiri^  (JEA- 
inburgh  translation,  div.  ii,  vol.  iii,  370  sq.) ;  Hoadley, 
Ufe  of  Clarke  (prefixed  to  fPbrb,  4  vols.);  Hook, 
Eedes.  Biography,  iv,  88;  Watson,  Theological  Tnsti' 
tides,  i,  331  (N.  Y.  ed.);  Hagenbadi,  Historg  of  Doc- 
(ed.  by  Smitii),  §  234,  §  262. 


ClaromontSniis,  CODEX.  See  CLBBMoirr 
Manuscbipt. 

Clarkflon,  Thomas,  was  bom  March  26, 1760,  at 
WiBbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  where  his  Ikther,  a  clergy- 
man, was  master  of  the  free  grammar-school.  He 
studied  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  became 
a  promoter  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  in  Great  Brit- 
ain by  a  Latin  prize-essay  which  he  wrote  in  1786, 
on  the  question, "  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  against 
their  will  ?"  In  order  to  pursue  the  a^tation  of  the 
question,  he  relinquished  i^B  chances  of  advancement 
in  the  Church,  for  which  he  was  intended,  and  in  which 
he  had  taken  deacon's  orders.  His  essay  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  had  an  extensive  circulation. 
Thenceforth  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  He  labored  inde&tigably  to  bring  to  light  the 
iniquities  and  cruelties  of  the  slave-trade,  travelling 
some  years  thousands  of  miles  in  furtherance  of  his 
benevolent  designs,  and  publishing  on  the  subject  al- 
most every  year.  He  lived  to  see  not  only  the  slave- 
trade  abolished  (in  1807),  but  the  abolition  of  slavery 


itselfin  the  British  West  Indies  in  1888.  Heslsotook 
an  active  part  in  other  benevolent  schemes,  particn- 
lariy  in  the  estabUehment  of  instatetions  for  seamen. 
He  died  Sept  26, 1846.  His  principal  writings  ate, 
Bisiorgof^  A6olttw»  ^Iks  Sitwe4rade  (2  voU.  8vo, 
1808;  new  ed.,  with  Prefiue  by  Bvoogham,  1889) ;  A 
of  (^utienem,  mn ;  and  a  Xtfe  of  WUHam 
1818.  See  Taylor,  Bieg,  Skeieh  of  T.  Oarksom 
(Lond.  1847, 12tao). 

Claos-leader.    See  Class-xeetikob. 

Claas-meetiiigB.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  indeed  in  all  Methodist  churches  throogh- 
oot  the  world,  eaeh  oongrsgation  is  divided  into  small- 
er companiea,  called  classes.  One  of  the  mote  experi- 
enced members  is  appointed  by  the  pastor  to  be  leader 
of  the  dass.  *'  It  is  his  duty,"  m  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church, "  I.  To  see  each  person  in  his  dass  once 
a  week  at  least;  in  order  (L)  To  inquire  how  their 
sools  prosper.  (2.)  To  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  ex« 
hort,  as  occasion  may  require.  (3.)  To  receive  what 
they  are  willing  to  ^ve  towards  the  relief  oi  the 
preachers,  church,  and  poor.  II.  To  meet  the  minis- 
ters snd  the  stewards  of  the  society  once  a  week;  in 
order  (1.)  To  inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick, 
CMT  of  any  that  walk  disorderly,  snd  will  not  be  re- 
proved. (2.)  To  pay  the  stewards  what  they  have  re- 
ceived of  their  several  classes  in  the  week  preceding" 
(/7iso9»fine,  pt.i,ch.ii,  §  1). 

A  rudiment  of  the  **  clas»4neeting"  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  Prophcsgmgs  begun  at  Northampton. 
These  were  religions  meetings  for  discussions  on  the 
Scriptures,  prayer,  and  mutual  instruction,  conducted 
by  deigymen  under  fixed  rules.  Bishop  Grindal, 
Bishop  Parkhurst,  and  other  bishops  highly  approved 
them,  but  Queen  Elizabeth  prohibited  them  (May  7, 
1677;  Wiikins,  Qmeil.  iv,  280);  they  were,  however, 
kept  up  in  many  places  until  Whitgift  (who  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1588)  succeeded,  in  his  vi- 
olent way,  in  putting  them  down.  Marsden  (Chwrehes 
€md  SedSf  i,  260)  remarks  that  these  meetings  gave 
Wesley  ^^  the  idea  of  those  social  meetings  in  which  the 
laity  were  to  sustain  an  imp(niant  part,  though  still 
under  the  guidance  of  their  pastors,  and  in  which  the 
strength  of  Methodism  consists"  (see  also  Grant,  Bis^ 
(org  of  the  English  Church,  i,  426,  London,  1811).  A 
nearer  approach  to  the  "dass-me^ing"  u  to  be  found 
in  the  ^^  religious  societies^*  so  widely  diffhsed  in  the 
Church  of  ^gland  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. According  to  Woodward  (i2iMe  and  Progress  of 
the  ReUgvms  Societies,  etc.,  Lond.  1744),  it  was  '*  about 
1666  that  several  young  men  in  London,  being  brought 
to  serious  convictions  by  the  preaching  of  their  clergy, 
and  applying  to  their  ministers  for  rdigious  counsel, 
were  sdvised  by  them  to  meet  together  once  a  week, 
and  apply  themselves  to  good  discourse  and  things 
wherein  they  might  edify  one  another."  These  sod- 
eties  soon  multiplied,  and  in  1678  a  digest  of  rules  for 
their  conduct  was  adopted.  Homeck,  Beveridge,  StiU 
lingfleet,  and  Tillotson  were  among  the  promoters  of 
these  societies.  By  1691  there  were  forty  of  these  re- 
ligious societies  in  London,  and  many  in  other  parts 
of  England.  For  their  rules  see  Woodward  (dted 
above),  and  also  Hook,  EccksiasticcU  Biographg,  ii,  368 ; 
vi,  166.  Dr.  Clarke  (ifemoirs  of  the  Weieg  FamOg, 
Lond.  1848,  vol.  i,  p.  144)  gives  a  letter  from  Samuel 
Wesley,  Concerning  the  BeUgious  SodeHes  (1699),  in 
which  they  are  named  as  supplying  the  lack  of  confra^ 
temities,  sodalities,  etc.,  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  their  ot>jects  and  methods  are  highly  commended. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  Collegia  PietaHs,  be- 
gun by  Spener  at  about  the  same  time,  had  ends  and 
methods  somewhat  like  those  of  the  later  daas-meet- 
ing  (see  Pietism  ;  Sfekbb).  Woodward's  book  was 
translated  into  German  by  the  excellent  D.  E.  Jablon- 
ski  (q.  v.),  and  similar  sodeties  were  formed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  (jermany  (Christian  Eemembrameer,  July, 
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1854, 200).  The  nearest  approach  to  the  **  clasa-meet- 
ing"  in  the  Roman  Church  u  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
the  **  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,"  which  is  com- 
posed of  laymen,  whose  obgects  are  mutual  edification 
at  periodical  meetings,  and  the  promotion  of  active 
charity.    See  Vincbmt  dk  Pavl,  Society  op. 

When  Wesley  commenced  his  itinerant  labors,  the 
rtUffioM  soeietiei  "received  Mr.  Wesley  with  open 
arms"  (Coke  and  Moore,  Lffe  qf  Wetktf,  1792,  p.  6, 7). 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Wesley's  views  as  to  the 
true  **  social"  life  of  Christianity  received  an  impulse 
from  these  organiieations.  But,  according  to  his  own 
account,  the  "  class-meeting"  arose  out  of  what  was  at 
first  a  merely  fiscal  plan  to  pay  a  church  debt  in  Bris- 
tol (1742).  **  It  was  agreed  (1.)  That  every  member 
of  the  society  that  was  able  should  contribute  a  penny 
a  week;  (2.)  That  the  whole  society  should  be  divided 
into  little  companies  or  classes,  about  twelve  in  each 
class ;  and  (8.)  That  one  person  in  each  should  receive 
tliat  contribution  of  the  rest,  and  bring  it  in  to  the 
stewards  weekly.  Thus  began  that  excellent  institu- 
tion, merely  upon  a  temporal  account,  from  which  wc 
reaped  so  many  spiritual  blessings  that  we  soon  fixed 
the  same  rule  in  all  our  societies"  (Wesley,  Work»^  K. 
Y.  ed.,  vii,  850).  Some  time  after,  complainto  being 
made  to  Wesley  of  the  conduct  of  some  members  of 
the  societies,  it  struck  his  mind,  "This  is  the  very 
thing  we  need.  The  leaders  are  the  persons  who  may 
not  only  receive  the  contributions,  but  also  wateh  over 
the  souls  of  their  brethren"  (Wesley,  Worit^  vii,  860). 
All  Mr.  Wesley's  societies  were  soon  divided  into  these 
classes,  under  rules  which  are  still  substantially  ob- 
served (see  above). 

Much  of  the  energy,  unity,  and  stability  of  Method- 
ism is  due  to  the  class  system.  The  most  intelligent 
and  advanced  Metbodista  hold  it  in  high  efteom. 
**  Methodism  holds  that  the  communion  of  sainta  is 
part  of  a  man's  duty  before  he  can  claim  to  be  a  par- 
taker of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
public  sign  of  fellowship  with  the  whole  body ;  and  it 
says  to  a  man  that  we  hold  that  it  is  part  of  God's 
will  that  we  should  exhort  one  another,  edif}'  one  an- 
other, confess  our  fimlte  one  to  another,  commune  one 
with  another  on  God's  dealings  with  us  and  our  walk 
with  God.  I  am  prepared  to  stand  before  members  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  members  of  Presbyterian  or 
Episcopal  churches,  and  say,  as  I  constantly  do,  You 
omit  from  your  Church  organization  a  vital  part  of 
New  Testament  Christianity.  Your  Church  provides 
for  the  individual  life ;  it  provides  for  the  public  life 
of  the  Church,  but  it  altogether  leaves  out  the  social 
life  of  the  Church ;  and  that  is  in  the  New  Testament 
as  I  hold'*  (Arthur,  Speech  at  WeeUyan  Cotrference^ 
Skefieldj  1868).  **  Nothing  is  so  little  understood 
amongst  Christians  as  the  nature  of  the  *  communion 
of  sainta,*  and  ito  vitalizing  influence  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  religious  life,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  The  class-meeting  amongst  the  Metb- 
odista is  nothing  but  the  realization  of  this  idea ;  it  is 
the  concert  of  souls  actuated  by  religious  feeling  to 
carry  out  the  great  purpose  of  their  '  high  calling.' 
It  has  been  the  true  life  of  every  thing  in  Methodism, 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  like  those  agencies  of  na- 
ture which  lie  out  of  sight,  but,  by  their  penetrating  in- 
fluence, give  vitality  alike  to  the  flower  and  the  forest 
tree"  (Land.  Quar.  Review,  Oct.  1854,  p.  181).  "  Even 
if  the  class-meeting  were  less  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  entire  disciplinary  and  financial  economy  of 
Methodism,  still  ita  advantages  are  so  numerous  that 
to  sever  it  from  the  Methodistic  system  would  be  to 
inflict  a  paralyzing  stroke,  if  not  a  death-blow.  It  af- 
fords opportunity  for  instruction  more  individual  and 
personal  than  can  be  offered  from  the  pulpit,  for  Chris- 
tian fellowship  more  intimate  than  can  be  enjoyed  in 
the  congregation,  for  the  needful  outpourings  of  a 
mind  burdened  either  with  sorrow  or  with  joy,  for 
wateliing  the  pcogress  of  young  disciples,  for  prevent- 
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ing  backsliding  by  timely  admonition,  and  far  special 
oversight  of  the  sick  and  the  poor."  See  Keys,  Ckut" 
Uaden'  Manual  (N.  Y.  1851,  ISmo);  MUey,  TnaHte 
on  Clcut-meetiitgt  (Cincinnati,  1851, 18mo) ;  Rosser,  On 
Clau-meeimgt  (Bichmond,  1855) ;  Fish,  On  dau^meO- 
ntfft  (Lond.  1850, 18mo) ;  Wesley,  Wurkt  (N.  Y.  edit.), 
V,  179,  and  often ;  Porter,  Cbrnpemltttm  ofMethoditm,  47, 
458;  Stevens,  ZTutor^yo/i/etAAlim,  11,480,462;  Wea- 
lejfon  Meihoditi  MagatUie,  July,  1868,  p.  619 ;  August, 
1855,  p.  704;  Smith,  Hittory  <if  Wedeym  MeOuSum, 
i,  660-672  (Lond.  1857,  8vo);  Meth,  Qitar,  Rev.  1862, 
559, 662 ;  Ufe  of  Father  Beevee,  ike  Clase4eader  (N.  Y. 
Carlton  and  Porter). 

Clau'da  (KXav^n),  a  small  island  of  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Crete,  which  Paul  passed  on  his  tempestuous 
voyage  to  Rome  (Acta  xii,  16) ;  called  also  Gaudot  by 
Mela  (ii,  7)  and  Pliny  (JSieU  Nat,  iv,  42),  Claudut 
(KXaDdoi)  by  Ptolemy  (iii,  7),  and  CUntdia  {K\av6ia) 
in  the  Ste^iatmue  Maris  Magni:  it  is  still  called  Clav^ 
da^neta,  or  Gaudoneei^  by  the  Greeks,  which  the  Ital- 
ians have  corrupted  into  Gozzo  of  Candia,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  island  of  the  same  name  (an- 
ciently likewise  called  Claudes)  near  Malta.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Calypso's  isle  of  mythic  fame  (Callin. 
ap.  Strabo,  p.  299).  According  to  Pococke,  it  is  now 
inhabited  only  by  some  thirty  families  (£cu^,  ii,  347 ; 
Prokesch,  Dtftkwurd,  i,  598).  This  otherwise  insig- 
nificant islet  is  of  great  geographical  importance  in 
reference  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  Paurs  shipwreck  at  Melita.  The  posi- 
tion of  Clauda  is  nearly  due  W.  of  Cape  Matala,  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Crete  [see  Fair  Havkns],  and  nearly 
due  S.  of  Phcenice  (q.  v.).  (See  Ptol.  ill,  17, 1 ;  Sta^ 
dkum,  p.  496,  ed.  GaU.)  The  ship  was  seized  by  the 
gale  a  little  way  after  passing  Cape  Matala,  when  on 
her  way  fVom  Fair  Havens  to  Phoenice  (Acta  xxvii, 
12-17).  The  storm  came  down  from  the  island  Qcar 
avrric^  v,  14),  and  there  was  danger  lest  the  ship  should 
be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis  (v,  17).  It  is  added 
that  she  was  driven  to  Clauda,  and  ran  under  the  lee 
of  it  (v,  16).  We  see  at  once  that  this  is  in  harmony 
with,  and  confirmatory  of,  the  argumenta  derivable 
from  all  the  other  geographical  circumstances  of  the 
case  (as  well  as  from  the  ei^mology  of  the  word  £u- 
rodydon,  or  Euro-Aquilo),  which  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  gale  came  ftx>m  the  N.E.,  or,  rather, 
E.N.E.  This  island  is  about  seven  miles  long  and 
three  broad.  Ite  W.  shore,  which  trends  in  a  N.W. 
direction,  and  is  prolonged  by  *'  some  rocks  adjacent," 
would  "  afiTord  the  advantage  of  comparatively  smooth 
water  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles"  (Adm.  Pen- 
rose's MS.  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  fH, 
827)  to  a  ship  "caught,"  as  Paul's  was,  with  ''a  tem- 
pestuous  wind"  from  the  N.E.  Accordingly,  under 
the  lee  shore  of  Clauda  were  taken  those  skilful  pre^ 
cautions  of  "hoisting  in  the  boat,"  ** undergirding  [or 
ftapping]  the  ship,"  and  making  her  snug  by  "lower- 
ing the  gear;"  which  kept  the  ship  (q.  v.)  from  foun- 
dering under  the  pressure  of  a  fortnight's  "gale  in 
Adria,"  and  preserved  her  for  the  rough  remedy  of 
a  wreck  on  the  island  of  Melita  (Smith,  Voy,  and  Ship- 
wreck  of  St,  Paul,  2d  ed.  p.  92,  98, 106,  253) — Smith, 
s.  V. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Shipwbeck. 

Claude,  Jeak,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Fpench 
Protestant  divines,  was  bom  at  La  Sauvetat,  near 
Agen,  in  the  pouth  of  France,  in  1619.  He  studied 
theology  at  Montauban,  was  ordained  in  1645,  and  be- 
gan his  pastoral  labors  at  La  Tragus  in  the  same  year. 
In  1654  he  was  called  to  the  church  at  Nismes,  where 
he  also  taught  in  the  theological  schooL  In  1661  he 
was  interdicted  ftt>m  his  ftinctions  by  the  government, 
as  a  penalty  for  opposing,  in  the  provincial  synod,  a 
project  of  union  between  Bomanisto  and  Protestanta 
propofied  by  the  governor  of  Languedoc.  He  went  to 
Paris  to  have  this  penalty  revolted,  and  wbUe  there 
was  prevailed  upon  b}*  Madame  Turenne  (who  wished 
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to  save  her  husband  from  Romanism)  to  write  against 
Amauld  bn  the  Eucharist,  which  led  to  a  controversy 
of  great  note.  Claude's  tractate  was  circuUted  in  MS. ; 
but  in  16^  Amauld  published  his  celebrated  PerpHu^ 
Usdela  Foi^  etc.  [see  Arnaitld],  to  which  Claude  re- 
plied in  1667  in  his  RqxmMe  au  TraUe  de  la  PerpHuiti 
de  la  Foif  etc.  (see  an  account  of  the  controversy  in 
Bayle,  translation  of  1736, 10  vols.,  iv,  866).  He  had 
previously  been  appointed  minister  at  Montauban 
(1662),  and  also  profbssor  of  theology.  In  1666  he  was 
interdicted  again,  and  in  tliat  year  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  church  at  Charenton,  near  Paris. 
Here  he  remained,  popular  and  useful,  regarded  as  the 
chief  literary  defender  of  French  Protestantism,  until 
1685.  The  eminent  Port^Royalists,  Amauld  and  Ni- 
cole, found  him  a  capable  and  worthy  opponent.  *'  In 
1673  appeared  his  Defense  de  la  Reformation^  ou  Re- 
tponae  auv  Prejugh  UgUime*  de  Nicole  (latest  ed.  Paris, 
1844,  8vo).  In  1681  Claude  had  a  controversial  con- 
ference with  Bossuet,  after  which  he  published  Rl- 
pofue  a  la  Conference  de  Bostuet  (La  Ilaye,  1683,  8vo). 
The  conference,  as  usual,  led  to  no  approximation  be- 
tween the  contending  parties."  In  1^5  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV  obliged  Claude  to 
seek  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  was  well  received, 
on  account  both  of  his  talents  and  his  personal  charac- 
ter, and  the  prince  of  Orange  granted  him  a  pension. 
He  died  Jan.  18,  1687.  His  PUuntee  de*  Protesians 
cruellemeni  opprinUs  dan*  le  Royawne  de  France  was 
published  after  his  death  (best  ed.  by  Basnage,  Co- 
logne, 1763,  8vo).  His  style,  though  simple,  was  vig- 
orous, being  sustained  by  logical  skill  and  erudition. 
La  Dev6ze  wrote  a  biography  of  Claude  (Amsterdam, 
1687)*'  (^Eng.  Cydopoedid).  Several  of  his  works  are 
translated,  viz.  Townsend,  Claude'*  Hittorical  Defence 
of  the  Reformation,  with  Life  of  Claude  (Lond.  181&,  2 
vols.  8vo) : — E**ay  on  the  Compotiiion  of  a  Sermon  (lat- 
est ed.  N.  Y.  1853, 12mo): — Account  of  the  Complaint* 
of  the  Protestant*  (Ix)ndon,  1707,  12mo).  —  Haag,  La 
France  Protestante^  iil,  473 ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  JIi*t,  cent, 
xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i,  §  12,  note;  Bayle,  1.  c.  On 
Claude's  qualities  as  a  preacher,  and  his  homiletical 
services,  see  Vinet,  Ilietoire  de  la  Pridicaiion,  p.  303 
sq.  (Paris,  1860,  8vo). 

Claude  of  Turin.     See  Claudius,  Clemens. 

Clau'^dia  (KAai/^ia,  fem.  of  Claudku),  a  Christian 
female  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv,  21,  as  saluting  Timo- 
theus,  A.D.  64.  She  is  thought  to  have  become  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse  (al- 
though Li  nus  is  named  between).  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  Claudia  was  a  British  maiden,  daughter  of 
king  Cogidunus,  an  ally  of  Rome  (Tacitus,  Agriool, 
14),  who  took  the  name  of  his  imperial  patron,  Tibori- 
ns  Claudius.  Pudens,  we  gather  from  an  inscription  at 
Chichester,  and  now  in  the  gardens  at  Gkwdwood,  was 
at  one  time  in  close  connection  with  king  Cogidunus, 
and  gave  an  area  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  and  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  built  by  that  king's  authority. 
Claudia  is  said  in  Martial  (xi,  53)  to  have  been  of 
British  extraction  (carulei*  Britanm*  edka).  More- 
over, she  is  there  also  called  Rufina.  Now  Pomponb, 
wife  of  the  late  commander  in  Britain,  Aulus  Plautius, 
under  whom  Claudia's  father  was  received  into  alli- 
ance, belonged  to  a  house  of  which  the  Rufi  were  one  ! 
of  the  chief  branches.  If  she  herself  were  a  Rufi[^  and  j 
Claudia  her  protegee,  the  latter  might  well  be  called  i 
Rufina ;  and  we  know  that  Pomponia  was  tried  for 
having  embraced  a  foreign  religion  (tupergtitioni*  ex- 
terna red)  in  the  year  57  (Tacitus,  Ann,  xii,  82),  so 
that  there  are  many  circumstances  concurrent  tending 
to  give  verisimilitude  to  the  conjecture.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  attempt  to  identify  this 
Claudia  with  the  British  lady  Claudia,  whose  marriage 
to  Pudens  is  celebrated  by  Martial  (Bpiff.  iv,  18),  rests 
on  no  foundation  beyond  the  identity  of  the  names  of 
^    the  parties,  and  the  fact  that  Martial  calls  Pudens 


'"  sanctus,"  and  says  be  was  a  corrector  of  his  verses. 
But  the  identity  of  names  so  common  as  Pudens  and 
Claudia  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  acciden- 
tal coincidence  ;  as  for  the  term  "sanctus,"  it  is  pre- 
cisely one  which  a  heathen  would  not  have  applied 
to  a  Christian,  whom  he  would  have  regarded  as  the 
adherent  of  a  *'pnva  aupentitio"  (Pliny,  Ep.  ad 
Tny.) ;  and  as  respects  Pndens's  correction  of  Mar- 
tial's verses,  until  we  know  whether  that  was  a  cor- 
rection of  their  style  or  a  correction  of  their  morals 
(in  which  case  Pudens  really  must  have  done  his  work 
very  badly),  we  can  build  nothing  on  it.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  immoral  character  of  Martial  himself  ren- 
ders it  improbable  that  he  should  have  had  a  Christian 
and  a  friend  of  Paul  among  his  friends.  Further, 
Paol'a  Pudens  and  Claudia,  if  husband  and  wife,  must 
have  been  married  before  A.D.  67,  the  latest  date  that 
can  be  assigned  to  Paul's  writing.  But  Martial's  epi- 
gram must  have  been  written  after  this,  perhaps  sev. 
eral  years  after,  for  he  came  to  Rome  only  in  A.D.  66 ; 
so  that,  if  they  were  married  persons  in  67,  it  is  not 
likely  Martial  would  celebrate  their  nuptials  years  af- 
ter this.  In  fine,  if  Paul's  Pudens  and  Claudia  were 
unmarried  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  they  must  at 
least  have  been  persons  of  standing  and  reputation 
among  the  Christians ;  and,  in  this  case,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  a  poet  meaning  to  gratify  them  would  in- 
voke on  them  the  fkvor  of  heathen  deities,  whom  they 
had  renounced  with  abhorrence  ?  See  Archdeacon 
Williams's  pamphlet,  On  Puden*  and  Claudia  (Lond. 
1848) ;  an  article  in  the  Quarts  Rev.  for  July,  1858,  en- 
titled **  The  Romans  at  Colchester;"  and  an  Excursus 
in  Alford's  Greek  Teetament  (vol.  iii,  prolegg.  p.  104), 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  two  works  first  mentioned 
are  embodied  in  a  summary  form.  See  also  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  ii,  484  n. — Kitto,  s.  y. ; 
Smith,  s.  V. 

Claudi&DUB  Mamertus,  a  presbyter  of  Vienne, 
I  5th  century  (died  about  470),  was  a  man  of  specula- 
j  live  talent,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  theology  of 
I  Augustine.     He  wrote  a  treatise,  De  *tatu  Amnue 
>  {Bib.  Max,  Pair,  vi ;   Bib.  Pair.  Galland.  x)  against 
'  the  anthropomorphism  of  Faustus  of  Rhegium  (q.  v.). 
He  shows  that  '*  thought  is  inseparable  from  the  es- 
sence of  the  soul,  and  that  its  spiritual  activity  is  inde- 
stractible"  (Neander,  Hitiory  of  Dogma*,  ed.  Ryland, 
i,  840).     For  an  analysis  of  the  tract,  see  Dupin,  £c- 
c/ei.  Writer*,  ii,  150  (Lond.  1693),  and  Clarke,  Succee- 
non  of  Sacred^Literature,  ii,  249.    Certain  Latin  hymns 
are  attributed  to  Claudius,  viz.,  Contra Poeta*  vano*  (in 
the  De  Statu  al)Ove),  and  Pange  Bngua  glorioei,  which 
last,  however,  is  more  properly  ascribed  to  Yenatius 
Fortunatus.    Sidonius  Apollinaris,  to  whom  the DeAn- 
ima  id  dedicated,  gives  a  glowing  panegj'ric  upon  the 
talents  of  Claudianus. — Dupin,  /.  c. 

Clau'dilia  (KXaviioc,  for  Lat.  Claudiu*,  perh.  from 
claudu*,  lime"),  the  name  of  two  Romans  mentioned  in 
the  N.  T.     See  also  Felix. 

1.  The  fourth  Roman  emperor  (excluding  J.  Cssar), 
who  succeeded  Caligula  Jan.  25,  A.D.  41.  His  full 
name  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Dbusus  Nero  C^sab 
AuQUBTUs  Germavicus.  He  was  the  son  of  Drasus 
and  Antonia,  and  was  bom  Aug.  1,  B.C.  10,  at  Lyons, 
in  Gaul.  Losing  his  father  in  infancy,  he  was  aban- 
doned to  the  care  and  society  of  domestics,  and  de- 
spised by  his  imperial  relatives  (Tacitus,  Ann.  vi,  46, 
1 ;  Suetonius,  Claud.  2).  Notwithstanding  the  weak- 
ness of  intellect  resulting  from  this  neglect,  he  devo- 
ted himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  treatises.  On  tiie  murder  of  Caligula,  he  hid 
himself  through  fear  of  sharing  his  relative's  fate,  but 
was  found  by  a  soldier,  at  whose  feet  he  fell  a  suppli- 
ant, but  who  saluted  him  emperor ;  and  he  was  thus 
unexpectedly,  and  almost  by  force,  hurried  into  the 
popular  assembly,  and  constituted  emperor  chiefly  by 
th3  Pratorian  Guards,  under  promise  of  a  largess  to 
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each  wldur  (Soatoniiu,  Clavd.  10).  According  to  Jo- 
eephna  (Jtnt.  xii,  3, 1,  3  and  1),  tho  throaa  vu  in  a 
great  meamre  floally  Hcared  to  him  through  Ihe  Bd- 
dieu  aod  aoUciUtions  of  Heiod  Agiippa  I  (q,  v.}- 
Thii  obligation  be  returned  by  greit  and  peculiu  fa- 
vtin  to  that  panonage,  for  he  enlarged  the  tenitorj 
of  Agiippa  by  adding  to  it  Jndna,  Samaria,  and  lome 
dixtricta  a(  Lebanon,  and  appoint^  his  brother  Herod 
to  the  kingdom  of  Chalcia  ( Josephoj,  ^  »^.  lii,  6,  li 
Dion  CasBiiu,  Is,  B),  giving  to  thia  latter  also,  after ' 
his  brother's  death,  the  presidaacy  over  the  Temple , 
at  Jemaalera  (Joaephni,  Ant.  xx,  1,  6).  Indeed,  the 
jeve  were  genenlly  treated  by  him  nith  indulgence,  I 
especially  thoae  in  Aiia  and  Egypt  {Ant.  xii,  b,  2,  S;  ' 
XX,  1,  2),  akhongh  those  in  Palestine  leem  to  have  at 
times  mffemd  much  oppression  at  the  hands  of  his 
governors  (Tacitng,  Hut.  y,  B,  etc)!  but  about  the  I 
middle  of  hla  reign  those  vita  abode  at  Rome  were  all 
banished  thence  (Acta  xviii,  2 ;  see  Ilebenstrelt,  Dt 
Judao  Rama  em/e,  Lips.  1T14).  From  the  language  I 
of  SaetODins  In  relating  this  erent  (filaiid.  25),  it  Is  ! 
evident  that  the  Christians  were  also  Indiscriminately 
included  in  the  execution  of  the  edict  as  a  sect  of  the  ' 
Jews,  a,  indeed,  they  were  not  the  more  numerous  ; 
part  of  that  portion  of  the  Inhabitants ;  "Jad«oe,im<l 
pulsore  Clresto  [i.  e.  Ckriito.  see  Boasal,  Dt  Chritio,  in  ' 
ClpBi<Hin«Dni>iii(ato,Grfln.l717]assldaetumidtuanles,  | 
Romi  expnlit"  ("  He  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome  ' 
an  account  of  the  continual  distorbancas  they  nude  at ' 
the  instigation  of  one  Chrestns").  See  Chbebtcb. 
The  historian  has  evidently.  In  bis  ignorance  of  the 
merita  of  the  case,  attribated  the  proverlrial  insurrec- 
tionary spirit  of  the  Jews  to  the  JnAuecce  of  Christi- 
anity, a  confusion  which  the  disputai  between  tho 
Jews  and  Christians  on  the  subject  of  the  Measiah  may 
have  coDliibnted  to  increase.  Snetoniua  does  not  give  : 
the  exact  year  of  this  event,  nor  can  it  be  made  out 
from  any  other  classical  authority ;  he  mentions  it, ' 
however,  In  connection  with  other  events  which  are 
known  to  have  taken  place  at  different  dates  between 
A.D.44andA3:  a  comparison  otthe  associated  events 
in  the  Artsappears  tofix  itin  theyear  A.D.49.  Oro- 
■ius  (_nUl.  vii,  6)  fixes  it  in  the  ninth  year  of  Claudiua, 
A.D.  49  or  £0,  referring  to  Josephus,  who,  however, 
says  nothing  about  it.  Pearson  (/Inna/.  I'aul.  p.  22) 
thinks  the  twelfth  year  more  probable  (A.D,  62  or  63). 
Anger  remarks  (De  ralione  ttmporum  in  A  clii  App.  p. 
117)  that  tbe  edict  of  expnlsion  would  hardly  be  pub- 
lished as  long  as  Herod  Agrippa  was  at  Rome,  i.  e.  bc- 
(bre  the  year  4D.  The  Jbwh,  however,  soon  returned 
to  Rome.  Several  bmlnes  occurred  under  Claudius 
from  unfavorable  harvests  (Dion  Cass.  Ix,  11 ;  Euseb. 
CAroi».^rmCT.  1,269,  271;  Tacit.  v)nn.  xii,  43),  one  of 
which,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  under  the  pro- 
curators Cuspins  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander  (Jo- 
seph. Am.  XX,  2,  6;  B,  2),  extended  to  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  appears  to  be  that  which  was  foretold  by 
Agabus  (Acts  xi,  28;  see  Biscoe,  Ob  AcU.  p.  60,  66; 
Lardner,  Cralitilils,  1,  11 ;  Kitto,  Dails  Bible  IllaH., 
last  vol.,  p.  229-232;  compare  Kulaal,  in  loc. ;  also 
Kiebi,  ObM.  in  a:  T.  p.  210).     The  conduct  of  Clan- 
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dins  during  his  government,  in  so  far  as  It  was  no 
under  the  influence  of  his  wives  and  ftvedmen,  we 
mild   and   popninr,  and  he   made    several  bcnpflcia 


tlerivale,  Romaiu  tmier  Uie  Empire^ 
T,  4T4  sq.).  He  also  erected  numerous  public  build- 
ings, and  carried  out  several  important  public  works. 
Having  married  his  niece  Agripplna,  she  prevailed 
upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son  Britannlcus  in  fa- 
vor of  her  own  son  Nero  by  a  former  marriage ;  but, 
discovering  that  he  regretted  this  step,  she  poisoned 
him  on  (he  13lh  of  October,  A.D.  M.  (See  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Claaical  Biographj/,  s.  v.)     During  the 

by  Jews  took  place  in  the  dominions  of  Herod  Agrip- 
pa, and  in  cno  of  them  the  apoatle  James  was  exe- 
cuted. These  dominions  embraced  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  Christian  congregations  which  were  estab- 
lished up  to  the  time  of  bis  death  (A.D.  44).  After 
bis  death,  most  of  the  territory  over  which  he  had  ruled 
was  reincorporated  with  the  Roman  empire,  his  son, 
Agrippa  II,  receiving  only  Trachonitu  and  Gauloni- 
tis.  Thus  the  Christian  congregations  began  to  at- 
tract to  a  larger  degree  the  attention  of  the  Roman 
authorities.  At  the  same  time,  the  apostle  Paul  began 
to  establish  congregations  in  many  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  em[die,  while  those  of  earlier  origin  assumed 
mnch  larger  dimenniona.  Nevertheless,  the  difllerence 
between  Jews  and  Christians  was  not  generally  un-* 
derstood  by  the  Roman  authorities,  and  this  circum- 
stance had  some  beneficial,  but  also  some  injurious 
consequences  as  regarded  the  ChrisUans.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  missionary  activity  of  the  apoetles  and  their 
helpers  met  with  no  opposition  on  Ihe  pari  of  the  Ro- 
man aUte  (see  Kraft,  I'rolia.  II  dr.  muctnli  Chritti  tc- 
claia  ifcta  Judaior  nomint  tula  [Erlang.  1771],  and  J. 
H.  Ph.  Seidenstacher,  Ditt.  de  Chnitxanit  ad  Traja- 
RHn  Bsgue  a  Cimnibai  (I  Snam  Jlomonopro  nilloriJnu 
rtligiomt  Moudca  trmptr  habitit  [HelmstUt,  1790]); 
on  the  other  hand,  many  who  might  have  been  will- 
ing to  join  the  Christian  Church  were  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  the  fear  thst  the  yoke  of  all  the  Jewish 
law  would  be  placed  upon  them.  (See  WeUer  und 
Welte,  XireAm-ieiLbm,  s.  v.) 
j  2.  C1.ADDI11H  LiBiAS  (Acts  ixiii,  20),  See  LvaiAS. 
Claudiua,  Clemena,  bishop  of  Tnrin,  sometimes 
called  the  "lir^t  Protestant  Reformer,"  was  bom  In 
I  Spain  about  the  close  of  the  eighth  centui;-,  and  edu- 
cated under  Felix  of  Urge!,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  but  whose  errors 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  he  adopted  (Xeander,  Church 
;  Hlilory,  iii,  430,  Torrej's).  Called  to  the  court  of 
'  Ijyais  Is  Dfbonnaire  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  be 
I  was  sent  by  that  monarch,  when  emperor,  to  the  see 
of  Turin  (an  event  varionsly  dated  fh>m  814  to  823)  in 
order  to  oppose  the  prevailing  tendency  to  image-wor- 
ship. Kot  only  asainst  this  form  of  idolatry,  but 
!  ag^nst  the  worship  of  aaintj,  of  relics,  and  of  the 
cross,  against  Che  abuse  of  pilgrimage,  against  the  ris- 
ing claims  of  tradition,  prelacy,  and  the  Romish  see, 
be  maintained  a  vigorous  and  able  opposition  till  his 
death  in  839,  with  such  success  and  such  results  as 
usually  attend  those  whose  errors  faU  on  the  side  of 
boldness  rather  than  of  timiditj-.  Pope  Paschal  I  re- 
proved Claudiua ;  he  replied  tbat  so  long  as  "  the  pope 
did  the  works  of  an  apostle,  be  recognised  his  apostoli- 
cal character,  but  otherwise,  then  Hatt.  xiiii,  2,  3,  ap- 
plied to  him."  His  writings  are  chiefly  commentaries 
on  several  books  of  Scripture,  composed  principally  of 
extract*  from  tho  fathers,  and  especially  from  Augus- 
tine. Many  remain  in  MS.  in  various  French  libra- 
ries. His  Conan.  in  Gtiatat,  and  excerpts  from  hla 
Apolo^ticum,  are  given  in  Bibl.  Max.  Patr.  liv.  See 
Neander,  Ch.  Hitt.  iii,  423  »q. :  Gieseler,  Ch.  SiU.  per. 
iii,div.  i,  §12;  Hagenhach.  /fu(.  o/i>oc(n"nej,  ii,  422; 
Mnrdach'eMDsheim,Ci.//ur.  1.218,  226;  Rudelbach, 
Claud.  Tour.  EptKop.  inedil.  tipp.  specinina  (Copenha- 
gen, 1824,  Svo);  Schmidt,  in  ZeiUchri/l  JSr  dU  hia. 
7%ta<.lS43. 
Clauditw,  Uattliias,  better  known  under  the 
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nom  de  piume  of  Aamus,  or  Dor  Wand^dber  Bote  (the 
Wandsbeck  Mes8enger)|  a  German  writer,  was  bom 
at  Rheinfeld,  in  Uolstein,  Jan.  2,  1740.  He  studied 
law  at  Jena,  and,  after  having  held  for  a  short  time 
an  office  at  Darmstadt,  became,  in  1778,  "re visor"  at 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  Bank  in  Altona.  He  resided 
at  the  village  of  Wandsbeck,  near  Altona  (hence  his 
nom  deplume)^  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  He  died  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1815,  at  Ham- 
burg, in  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  the  publisher, 
Frederick  Perthes.  Claudius  is  still  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  gifted  popular  writers  of  Germany,  and 
his  books  had  a  very  large  circulation  during  his  life- 
time. He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Voss,  Her- 
der, Jacobi,  Hamann,  Lavater,  Stollberg,  and  many 
other  prominent  literary  men  of  his  times.  In  the 
Church  history  of  German}'  be  bears  an  honorable 
name  as  one  of  the  most  effective  opponents  of  the 
vulgar  rationalism  which  at  that  time  threatened  to 
obtain  absolute  sway  over  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Germany.  In  his  earlier  writings,  he,  on  the  whole, 
confined*  himself  to  ridiculing  the  arrogance  and  intol- 
erance of  the  Rationalists ;  but  he  steadily  grew  warm- 
er and  more  emphatic  in  his  opposition  to  rationalism, 
•  and  in  his  attachment  to  a  strict  Lutheranism,  and  on 
that  account  fell  out  with  some  of  his  former  friends,  as 
Voss  and  Jacobi.  Claudius  began  in  1765  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  under  the  title  Asnuu  omnia  wa 
tecum portasu,  8  vols.,  to  which  some  addition  was  made 
in  1812  (latest  edition,  1844).  A  biography  of  Clau- 
dius has  been  written  by  Herbst  (Gotha,  1857). — Her- 
zog,  Jieal-Encyklop,  ii,  712  ;  Brockhaus,  Concersatiow- 
Lexikon^  iv,  547. 

Claudius  of  Savot,  a  Unitarian  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who,  in  a  disputation  at  Berne,  1534,  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  a  man,  who  "was  called  God 
inasmuch  as  he  had  received  the  fulness  of  the  divine 
Spirit  beyond  all  other  beings.  The  Father  dwelt  in 
him  through  the  divine  Spirit,  and  all  through  liim 
might  be  animated  by  the  Father"  (Neander,  Ili^ory 
of  Dogmasy  Ryland's  transL,  ii,  647).  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  Berne,  imprisoned  at  Strasburgh,  returned 
to  Switzerland,  and  recanted  at  Lausanne,  1537.  See 
Schelhom,  De  Mino  Celso  et  Claudio  AUdbroge  (Ulm, 
1748,  8vo) ;  Mosheira,  CA.  Hist,  iii,  223 ;  Trechsel,  die 
protetU  AntUrimtarier^  i,  55. 

Claustrum.    See  Cloister. 

Clausiira  (Lat.),  the  enclosure  of  a  monastic  es- 
tablishment, usually  square,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  Ordinarily  monks  or  nuns  are  not  allowed  to  go 
beyond  this  space,  or  to  receive  a  visit  within  it,  with- 
out the  especial  permission  of  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Cla'W  (flD'^B,  parsah',  cleft,  i.  e.  cloven  foot), 
prop,  a  hoof  (as  usually  rendered)  of  a  bifurcated  ani- 
mal (Exod.  X,  26;  Mic.  iv,  13;  Ezek.  xxxii,  11),  or  of 
a  solid-footed  quadruped  (e.  g.  a  horse,  Isa.  v,  28 ;  Jer. 
xlvii,  8);  hence  for  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  clean 
(q.  V.)  creature  ('*  claw,"  Deut.  xiv,  16),  or  the  sharp 
weapons  of  a  beast  of  prey  ("claw,"  Zech.  xi.  16),  or 
the  talons  of  a  predatory  bird  ("claw,"  Dan.  iv,  83). 
In  one  passage  (Psa.  x,  10)  the  powerful,  clawed  paw 
of  a  lion  (q.  v.)  is  poetically  denoted  by  the  term 
D'^tt»X5,  ''tirong  ones." 

Clay  is  the  rendering  of  several  words,  more  or  less 
accurately,  in  certain  passages  in  the  English  Bible : 
h3*^ta3,  titf  prop,  mud  (Psa.  xl,  2),  i.  e.  mire  (as  often 
rendered),  hence  potter's  clay,  as  being  trodden  fine 
(Isa.  xli,  25 ;  Nah.  iii,  14) ;  corresponding  to  the  Gr. 
TpjyXof  (John  ix,  6, 11, 14, 15 ;  Rom.  ix,  21 ;  Wisd.  vii, 
9;  XV,  7,  8;  Ecclus.  xxxiii,  13;  xxxviii,  80;  Bel  7), 
as  soiling  or  plastic ;  and  ^^n,  cho^tner^  reddish  loam 
(.Job  iv,  19 ;  xiii,  12 ;  xxvii,  16 ;  xxxiii,  67),  e.  g.  pot- 
ter's clay  (Isa.  xxix,  16 ;  xlv,  9 ;  Jer.  xviii,  4,  6),  as 
used  for  sealing  (Job  xxxviii,  14),  or  for  cement  of 


building  ("mortar,"  Gen.  xi,  8),  so  for  making  brick 
(fexod.  i,  14;  "mortar,"  Isa.  xli,  25;  Nah.  iu,  14); 
also  common  street  "mire"  (Isa.  x,  6;  Job  xxx,  19; 
"  clay,"  Job  x,  9).  Other  terms  so  rendered  less  cor- 
rectly are :  Q^^,  me'let^  mortar  for  plastering  (Jer. 
xliii,  9);  and  the  Chald.  tfOn,  cAoaopft',  Aerd,  of 
burnt  day-ware  (Dan.  ii,  23).  The  word  3^,  ab 
("  clay,"  2  Chron.  iv,  17),  or  m?^,  madbeh'  ("  clay," 
1  Kings  vii,  47),  denotes  darknest  or  density  of  soil,  i.  e. 
perh.  depth  of  earth ;  and  the  merely  apparent  com- 
pound a*^oa?,  abtit^  0*  thick  clay"),  in  Hab.  ii,  6, 
signifies  rather  a  pledging  of  goods  to  an  extortioner. 
See  Mineralogy. 

"  Clay  is  a  sedimentary  earth,  tough  and  plastic, 
arising  from  the  disintegration  of  felspar  and  similar 
minerals,  and  always  containing  silica  and  alumina 
combined  in  variable  proportions.  As  the  sediment 
of  water  remaining  in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is 
used  frequently  in  the  O.  T<  (e.  g.  Isa.  Ivii,  20 ;  Jer. 
xxxviii,  6 ;  Psa.  xviii,  42),  and  in  the  N.  T.  (John  ix, 
6),  a  mixture  of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  sense  of  potter's  clay  (Isa.  xli,  25),  the 
elegant  and  useful  forms  assumed  by  the  rude  mate- 
rial under  his  hands  supplying  a  significant  emblem 
of  the  Divine  power  over  the  destinies  of  man  (Isa. 
Ixiv,  8;  Jer.  xviii,  1-6;  Rom.  ix,  21).  The  alluvhil 
soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doubt  supply  material  for 
pottery,  a  manuikcture  which  we  know  was,  as  it  still 
is,  carried  on  in  the  country  (Jer.  xviii,  2, 6) ;  but  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  is  so  small  as  to  afford  little 
or  no  means  of  determining,  and  the  clay  of  Palestine, 
like  that  of  Egypt,  is  probably  more  loam  than  clay 
(Birch,  Hist,  of  PoUery,  i,  55,'  152).  See  Pottery. 
Bituminous  shale,  convertible  into  clay,  is  said  to  ex- 
ist largely  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  also  near  Bethshan  (Burckhardt,  ii,  593; 
Rnssegger,  iii,  278,  258,  254).  The  great  seat  of  the 
pottery  of  the  present  day  in  Palestine  is  Gaza,  where 
are  made  the  vessels  in  dark  blue  clay  so  frequently 
met  with.  The  Talmud  {Ahoda  Sara,  ii,  8)  mentions 
a  peculiar  kind  of  luteous  material  called  *  Hadrian's 
clay'  ('^a'l'iinn  Onn).  The  use  of  clay  in  brick- 
making  was  also  common.  See  Brick.  Another  use 
of  clay  was  in  sealing  (Job  xxxviii,  14).  The  bricks 
of  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  most  commonly  found  stamp- 
ed either  with  a  die  or  with  marks  made  by  the  fingers 
of  the  maker.  Wine-jars  in  Egypt  were  sometimes 
sealed  with  clay ;  mummy-pits  were  sealed  with  the 
same  substance,  and  remains  of  clay  are  still  found  ad- 
hering to  the  stone  door-jambs;  Our  Lord's  tomb  may 
have  been  thus  sealed  (Matt,  xxvii,  66),  as  also  the 
earthen  vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's 
purchase  (Jer.  xxxii,  14).  So  also  in  Assyria,  at  Kou- 
y  unjik,  pieces  of  fine  clay  have  been  found  bearing  im- 
pressions of  seals  with  Assyrian,  Eg}'ptian,  and  Phoe- 
nician devices.  The  seal  used  ifor  public  documents 
was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  and  the  tablet  was  then 
placed  in  the  fire  and  baked.  The  practice  of  sealing 
doors  with  clay  to  facilitate  detection  in  case  of  mal- 
practice is  stUl  common  in  the  East  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egypt,  i,  15, 48 ;  ii,  364 ;  Layard,  Am.  and  Bab,  p.  153, 
158,608;  Herod.n,2»\  Harmer, (?6«. iv, 876)" (Smith, 
s.  v.).  Norden  and  Pococke  observe  that  the  inspect- 
ors of  the  granaries  in  Egypt,  after  closing  the  door, 
put  their  seal  upon  a  handful  of  clay,  with  which  they 
cover  the  lock.  See  Seal.  Clay  was  also  used,  no 
doubt,  in  primitive  times  for  mortar,  for  the  same 
term  is  employed  for  both  (Gen.  xi,  3).  Houses  are 
built  of  clay  mixed  with  sand  in  countries  where 
stones  are  not  to  be  found.  See  Mortar.  In  Job 
iv,  19,  it  is  said  of  mankind  that  they  dwell  in  huts  of 
clay,  either  alluding  to  such  dwellings,  or  to  the  *'clay 
tenements"  of  the  body  (compare  2  Cor.  v,  1).  Our 
Saviour  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  a 
salve  made  of  clay  and  spittle  (John  ix,  6),  a  simple 
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preparation,  which,  it  wonld  be  manifest  to  all,  could' 
have  in  itself  no  curatiye  virtue.  The  "  clay  ground" 
(literally  thickne$8  of  90H)  in  which  Solomon  caused 
the  large  vessels  of  the  Temple  to  be  cast  (1  Kings  vii, 
46 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  17)  was  a  compact  loam,  of  a  quality 
or  rather  extent  (depth  some  28  feet;  see  Jachin)  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  which  is  generally 
rocky  or  sandy.     See  Metallurot. 

Clayton,  Bobert,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1695,  was  a 
disciple  of  Dr.  S.  Clarice,  became  bishop  of  Killala,  of 
Cork,  and  finaUy  of  Clogher,  and  published  several 
works,  none  of  which  have  gained  lasting  celebrity 
but  his  Euay  on  Spirit  (1751),  a  treatise  maintaining 
Arlan  views,  of  which,  though  not  actually  his  compo- 
sition, he  bore  the  expense  and  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility. A  powerftil  reply  from  Jones  of  Nayland  did 
not  hinder  his  proposing  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords 
(2d  Feb.  1756)  the  omission  of  the  Nicene  and  Athana- 
sian  Creeds  from  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ; 
and  at  last,  the  third  part  of  his  Vindication  of  the  Hii- 
tonet  of  the  Old  and  New  Tettameni  gave  occasion  to 
legal  proceedings,  arrested  only  by  his  death  on  Feb. 
26th,  1758.  Among  his  other  publications  are  The 
Chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  Vindicated  (Lond.  1747, 
4to) ;  A  Dis$ertaiion  on  Prophecy  (Lond.  1749,  8vo).— 
Kippis,  Bioffraphia  Britannica,  iii,  620. 

Clean  (^"iW,  tahor^f  co^apoc)  and  Unclean 
(&t^D,  tten^',  dica^aproc).   These  words  are  of  frequent 

occurrence  and  obvious  meaning  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  but  it  is  in  their  peculiar  application,  by  the  Mo- 
saic law,  to  persons,  animals,  and  things,  that  they  are 
now  to  be  considered.  In  order  to  partake  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  to  engage  acceptably 
in  its  outward  worship,  the  individual  must  not  onl}"* 
be  circumcised,  but  he  must  be  ceremonially  pure  or 
clean;  that  is,  he  must  be  tree  from  undeanness. 
How  the  various  kinds  of  nncleanness  were  contract- 
ed, what  time  it  continued,  and  what  was  the  process 
of  purification,  we  find  particularly  described  in  Lev. 
xi-xv;  Num.  xix.     See  Purification. 

The  division  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean  ex- 
isted before  the  Flood  (Gen.  vii,  2),  and  was  probably 
founded  upon  the  practice  of  animal  sacrifice.  The 
regulations  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals  are 
chiefly  recorded  in  Leviticus,  ch.  xi,  and  Deuteronomy, 
ch.  xvi,  where  the  following  animals  are  pronounced 
unclean,  and  are  consequently  interdicted  to  be  used 
as  food :  (1.)  Quadrupeds  which  do  not  ruminate,  or 
which  have  uncloven  feet.  (2.)  Serpents  and  creeping 
insects ;  also  certain  insects  which  sometimes  fly  and 
sometimes  advance  upon  their  feet ;  but  locusts,  in  all 
their  four  stages  of  existence,  are  accounted  clean.  (8.) 
Certain  species  of  birds ;  but  no  particular  characters 
are  given  for  dividing  them  into  classes,  as  *' clean" 
or  '*  unclean."  Judging  from  those  that  are  specified, 
as  &r  as  the  obscure  character  of  the  Hebrew  names 
will  admit,  it  will  be  found  that  birds  of  prey  general- 
ly are  rejected,  whether  they  prey  on  lesser  fowls,  or 
on  animals,  or  on  fish ;  while  those  which  eat  vegeta^ 
bles  are  admitted  as  lawful ;  so  that  the  same  princi- 
ple is  observed,  in  a  certain  degree,  as  in  distinguishing 
quadrupeds.  (4.)  Fish  without  scales,  and  also  those 
without  fins.  (5.)  Animals  of  any  kind  which  had 
either  died  of  disease,  or  had  been  torn  by  wild  beasts 
(Exod.  xxii,  81).     See  Animal. 

The  animal  substances  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews 
were :  (1.)  Blood  (Levit.  xvii,  10 ;  xlx,  26 ;  Deut.  xii, 
16,  28;  XV,  28).  (2.)  The  tat  covering  of  the  intes- 
tines, termed  the  net  or  caul.  (8.)  The  fat  upon  the 
intestines,  called  the  mesentery,  etc.  (4.)  The  fat  of 
the  kidney.  (5.)  The  fot  tail  or  rump  of  certain  sheep 
(Exod.  xxix,  18,  22;  Levit  Ui,  4^9;  ix,  19).  See 
Food. 

What  was  the  design  of  these  distinctions,  and  how 
they  were  abolished,  may  he  learned  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy from  a  comparison  of  various  passages  of  Scrip- 


ture (Lev.  XX,  24-26;  Acts  x,  9-16;  xi,  1-28;  Heb. 
ix,  9-14).  See  Decree  (of  the  ApottUe).  It  has  been 
observed  that  one  object  of  these  appointments  may 
have  been  to  make  the  Jews  suspicious  of  Gentile 
customs  and  entertainments,  and  so  induce  them  to 
abstain  from  all  intercourse  with  them.  We  find  in 
the  New  Testament  that  eatinff  with  Gentiles  was  re- 
garded as  a  peculiar  aggravation  of  the  oflPence  of  as- 
sociating with  them  (Matt,  ix,  11 ;  Acts  xi,  8).  It 
may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  flesh  of  many  of  the 
animals  interdicted  was  unwholesome,  and  others  were 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship  among  the  heathen.  The 
chief  design  of  the  regulation,  however,  appears  to 
have  been,  to  establish  a  system  of  regimen  which 
should  distinguish  the  chosen  people  tnm  all  other  na- 
tions. See  the  treatises  De  ammalibut  em  interdielity 
by  Danz  (Jen.  1687)  and  Monster  (in  Menthenil  Thet. 
(&tf.  il,  477  sq.) ;  also  Neumann,  Ueb.  d,  Katlen  Noah 
(Wittenb.  1741).     See  UNCLEANHsas. 

Cleanse.    See  Purification. 

Clear-Btory  (or  Clere-stort),  the  upper  part 
of  the  central  aisle  of  a  church,  raised  above  the  roofs 
of  the  adjoining  side  aisles,  with  windows  to  light  the 
nave  below.  In  many  cases  the  clear-story  is  evi- 
dently a  subsequent  addition  to  the  originsl  design, 
especially  when  the  high-pitched  roof,  which  included 
the  body  and  aisles  in  its  span,  gave  way  to  a  flat  roof 
covering  the  nave  only.  The  walls  were  then  raised 
over  the  arches  of  the  nave  to  receive  the  clearnstory 
windows. — Parker,  Concite  Glou.  of  ArchHeeturtj  s.  v. 


Clear-Btory.    (Parker's  Oloeaary.) 

Cleaveland,  John,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  April  11, 1722.  He 
was  expelled  from  Tale  College  for  attending  a  Sepa- 
ratists' meeting,  but  his  degrse  was  afterwards  given 
to  him,  and  hb  name  appears  as  a  graduate  of  1745. 
He  was  installed  pastor  over  a  newly-organized  church 
in  Chebacco,  Feb.  25, 1747 ;  acted  as  chaplain  at  Ti- 
conderoga  in  1758;  served  in  the  same  capacity  at 
Cambridge  in  1782,  and  in  New  York  in  1776.  He 
died  April  22,  1799.  His  chdrch  at  Chebacco  was 
formed  by  a  secession  from  Mr.  Pickering's,  who  re- 
fused to  allow  Whitefield  to  preach  in  his  pulpit.  Mr. 
Pickering  issued  a  pamphlet  soon  after  Mr.  Cleave- 
land's  organization,  to  which  he  replied  in  A  plain 
Narrative  by  the  new  Church,  He  also  published  Che- 
bacco  Narrative  rescued  from  the  Charge  of  Falsehood 
and  Partiality  (1748) ;  an  Essay  to  defend  some  of  the 
most  important  Principles  m  the  Protestant  Reformed 
System  of  Christianity^  more  espedatiy  ChritCs  Sacrifice 
and  Atonement^  against  the  injurious  Aspersions  cast  on 
the  same  by  Dr.  Afayhew,  in  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
(1763),  which  elicited  from  Mayhew  a  sharp  rejoinder 
in  A  Letter  of  Reproof  to  John  Cleaveland;  Justijica- 
^on  of  his  Church  from  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  S.  Wig- 
glesworth,  of  the  Hamlet,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Jagues, 
of  Gloucester  (1765) ;  with  several  other  controversial 
pamphlets  and  a  few  sermons. — Sprague,  Anmals,  i, 
458 ;  Allen,  A  m.  Bicg.  Dictionary ^  s.  v. 

Cleft  (?*^pSl,  beki^Oj  a  yap  in  a  building,  Amos 
vi,  11 ;  '*  breach,"  Isa.  xxii,  9 ;  9Dlb,  she' so,  a  split  in 
the  hoof  of  an  animal,  Deut.  xiv,  6 ;  also  H^pS,  neXo- 
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rah%  ajimart  in  a  rock,  Isa.  ii,  21 ;  &*^?}n,  chagamm', 
rtJUgea  in  the  crags,  Cant,  ii,  14 ;  Jer.  zlix,  16;  Oba.  8), 
or  Clift  (n*l|^3,  %Bharah'y  crevice  in  a  rock,  Exod. 
xxxiii,  22;  C]'^50,  telph',  a  rock /mire,  Isa.  Ivli,  6; 
"top"  of  the  rock,  Jndg.  xv,  8, 11 ;  Isa.  ii,  21).  See 
Caye  ;  Rock. 

Cleland,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbjrte- 
rian  divine,  was  bom  in  Fairfkx  County,  Va.,  May  22, 
1778,  and  removed  to  Marion  County,  Ky.,  in  1789. 
Having  developed  extraordinary  gifts  as  an  exhorter 
in  the  great  revival  of  1801,  he  was  urged  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Transylvania  to  become  a  preacher,  and  was 
licensed  April  14, 1803.  His  first  charge  was  Union 
Church,  in  Washington  County.  In  1818  he  was  set- 
tled over  New  Providence  and  Cane  Run  (now  Har- 
jodsburg)  churches,  where  he  labored  during  the  rest 
of  bis  life  with  remarkable  success,  being  blessed  with 
numerous  revivals.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  useful  preachers  in  Kentucky.  Sixteen  young 
men  studied  divinity  under  him.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  synodicid  commission  in  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  difficulties.  Dr.  Cleland  was  withal  a 
diligent  student,  and  wielded  his  pen  with  signal  abil- 
ity against  the  Newlights  and  Campbellites.  His 
principal  printed  works,  besides  Occeuional  Sermons^ 
were,  A  brief  Hittory  of  the  Action  of  the  Synod  in  the 
Case  of  the  CwnberUmd  Pretbyteriane  (1823,  p.  29, 8vo) : 
—Th6  Socini-Arian  Detected  (1815,  p.  101,  12mo):— 
UfUtctriemiem  Unmasked  (1825,  p.  184, 12mo) : — Narra^ 
tive  of  the  Bodily  Exercises,  in  Bibl.  Repertory  for  July, 
1834 :  —  Letters  on  Campbellism :  —  A  Hymn-booh^  for 
prayer-meetings  and  revivals,  extensively  used  in  the 
West.  Dr.  Cleland  died  Jan.  81, 1858,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  tils  age. — Davidson's  Hist.  Pre^.  Ch.  in  Ken- 
tucky^  p.  854;  Memoire^  compiled  from  private  Papert^ 
by  Prof.  Humphrey  and  Rev.  Thos.  H.  Cleland. 

C16maiige8  (Clamengis  or  Clemangis),  Nicolas 
DE,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  during  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  bom  about 
1360  in  the  village  of  Cl^manges,  in  the  province  of 
Champagne,  and  educated  in  the  College  of  Navarre 
at  Paris.  As  early  as  1381  he  gave  public  lectures  as 
Magieter  Artium.  In  1386  he  began,  in  the  same  in- 
stitution, to  study  theology  under  Pierre  d'Ailly,  who 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  him,  and  always  re- 
mained his  friend.  In  1891  he  became  bachelor  of  the- 
ology, and  began  to  give  theological  lectures.  Being 
possessed  of  rare  talents,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  works  of  the  ancient  writers,  he  was  soon  regarded 
as  the  most  eloquent  member  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  which  in  1893  elected  him  rector.  Henceforth 
CI6manges  took  the  most  active  part  in  the  efforts  of 
the  University  in  behalf  of  a  thorough  reformation, 
which  constitute  so  important  a  part  of  mediasval 
Church  history.  Most  of  the  letters  addressed  by  the 
University  to  the  popes  and  kings  of  this  time  emana- 
ted from  his  pen.  In  the  same  year  iii  which  he  was 
elected  rector  (1393)  he  addressed,  in  the  name  of  the 
University,  an  energetic  memoir  to  Charles  YI  of 
France,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism  in  the  Church.  In  1394  he  compiled  a  second 
memorial  on  the  basis  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  promi- 
nent members  of  the  French  clergy,  which  had  been 
solicited  by  the  Sorbonne.  In  accordance  with  these 
opinions,  he  proposed,  in  a  letter  to  Clement  VII,  three 
measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Churoh :  first, 
the  abdication  of  both  the  popes ;  secondly,  the  elec- 
tion of  arbiters ;  thirdly,  the  convocation  of  a  gen- 
eral council.  Another  letter  to  the  pope,  much  more 
severe  in  its  language,  was  not  sent  off  because 
Clement  VII  died  (September,  1394).  Charles  VI, 
following  the  advice  of  the  University,  requested  the 
cardinals  of  Avignon  not  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  new  pope  until  they  had  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  cardinals  of  Rome,  and  with  Boniface  IX ; 


and  Cl^maoges  sent  a  letter  of  the  same  character  to 
Avignon.  But  the  cardinals  of  Avignon  neverthe- 
less hastened  to  elect  Petrus  de  Luna,  who  assumed 
the  name  Benedict  XIII.  After  being  elected,  Bene- 
dict secured  recognition  by  Charles  YI  and  the  Paris 
Univenity,  but  C16manges  was  instracted  to  reque.«t 
him  to  do  all  that  might  be  in  his  power  to  end  the 
schism.  To  the  same  end  he  had  to  write  to  the  king 
of  Aragon.  In  his  own  name  Cl^manges  sent  to  Ben- 
edict an  eloquent  epistle  on  the  duties  of  the  head  of 
the  Churoh,  and  recommended  to  him  his  friend  Pierre 
d'Ailly  as  chief  adviser.  Benedict  appreciated  the 
learning  of  CUmanges,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  secret  secretary  of  the  pope.  As  the 
king  of  France  and  the  Sorbonne,  supported,  in  1395, 
by  the  resolution  of  a  national  council,  declared  in  fa- 
vor of  an  abdication  of  both  the  popes,  Cl^manges, 
who  was  now  a  decided  champion  of  the  claims  of 
Benedict,  fell  out  with  many  of  his  former  friends. 
In  1407  the  French  government  withdrew  its  recog- 
nition of  Benedict,  whereupon  the  latter  laid  the  ban 
upon  king  and  country.  Cldmanges  was  charged  with 
being  the  author  of  the  bull  of  excommunication,  but 
denied  the  charge,  left  his  position  at  the  papal  court, 
and  withdrew  to  Langres,  where  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed canon  a  short  time  before.  His  opponents  persist- 
ed in  calling  him  the  author  of  the  bull  of  excom- 
munication ;  he  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and 
threatened  with  imprisonment.  In  order  to  escape 
this  danger,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  Carthusian  con- 
vent at  Yalprofonds,  and  subsequently  in  a  convent 
of  the  same  order  at  Fontaine-du-Bosc.  In  this  re- 
tirement he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  Bible,  which, 
as  he  states,  had  untH  then  been  neglected  by  him, 
and  which  now  became  his  favorite  study.  Besides  a 
number  of  letters  to  his  friends  D'Ailly,  Gerson,  and 
others,  he  wrote  at  Fontaine-du-Bosc  several  works 
full  of  reformatory  ideas  as  regarded  both  the  prevsU- 
ing  oonruptions  of  his  Churoh  and  some  of  the  doc- 
trines. The  most  important  of  these  are  Defructu 
eremi  (on  the  value  of  retired  life) ;  De  fructu  rerum 
adversarum  (on  the  spiritual  profit  to  be  derived  from 
adversity) ;  De  novisfestvriUOibus  non  institMettdis  (com- 
plaining of  the  excessive  number  of  holidays,  which 
promote  dissipation  instead  of  edification,  and  causo 
the  Bible  to  bo  forgotten  over  the  stories  of  saints). 
In  all  these  works  Clemanges  recommended  the  Bible 
as  the  purest  and  richest  souroe  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge and  Christian  life.  The  decay  of  the  Church  he 
attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible ;  the  councils, 
in  his  opinion,  could  claim  regard  for  their  decisions 
only  if  the  members  were  really  believers,  and  if 
they  were  more  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
than  for  secular  interests.  His  views  on  general  coun- 
cils were  fully  set  forth  in  a  little  work,  entitled  Dis- 
putatio  de  concilio  yenerali,  which  consists  of  three 
letters,  addressed,  in  1415  or  1416,  to  a  professor  at  the 
Paris  University  (printed  apparently  at  Yienna  in 
1482).  He  not  only  places  the  authority  of  general 
councils  over  the  authority  of  the  popes,  but  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  over  the  authority  of  the  councils. 
He  doubts  whether  at  all  the  former  oecumenical  coun- 
cils the  Holy  Spirit  really  presided,  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  not  assist  men  pursuing  secular  aims.  He  de- 
nies that  a  council  composed  of  such  men  represents 
the  Church,  and  asserts  that  God  alone  knows  who  are 
his  people  and  where  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells,  and  that 
there  may  l>e  times  when  the  Churoh  can  only  be 
found  in  one  single  woman  (in  sola  potest  muliercU' 
la  per  graHwrn  manere  ecclesiam).  Other  works,  in 
which  he  expressed  himself  even  more  freely j  have 
been  lost,  and  perhaps  suppressed.  Chiefly  against 
the  immoral  life  of  the  hifiher  clergy  he  wrote,  about 
1411,  his  treatise  De  presulihus  Simomaci*.  He  also 
urgently  recommended  to  the  secular  authorities  of 
his  country  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  saib 
remedy  against  the  continual  civil  wars  and  disturb* 
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ftDCQS,  and  he  connseled  duke  Philip  of  Bnrgandy  to 
cunvok  J  tiie  General  Estates  for  the  restoration  of  law 
and  justice.  He  also  wrote,  while  at  Fontaine-du- 
BoBc,  several  poetical  pieces,  which  are  distinguished 
for  the  brilliance  of  their  Latinity. 

Of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  but  little  is  known. 
The  canonry  at  Langres  he  exchanged  for  one  at  Ba- 
yeuz.  Other  ecclesiastical  dignities  which  were  of- 
fered to  him  he  refused,  as  his  conscience  did  not  allow 
him  to  accept  more  benefices  than  one.  In  1421  he 
defended  at  Chartres  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  In  1^5  he  again  began  to  give  theological 
lectures  in  the  college  at  Navarre,  and  his  connection 
with  this  school  continued  until  his  death.  The  year 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  Even  his  epitaph  (which 
was  destroyed  in  1798)  did  not  state  it. 

A  work  entitled  De  ruma  EccktioBy  or  De  corrupta 
EcdmoB  statu,  which,  since  Trithemius  (CatciL  Script. 
Ecclet.\  is  usually  classed  among  the  writings  of  C16- 
manges,  cannot  be  from  him.  Its  language  is  more 
violent  than  Clemanges  ever  indulged  in.  It  abounds 
in  attacks  upon  Benedict  XIII  at  a  time  when  Cl^ 
manges  was  his  secretaiy  and  eloquent  champion.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  some  member  of  the 
Paris  University.  Equally  certain  is  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  work  ApoatoH  (i.  e.  UUera  dimitaoria)  ft 
rupontio  per  noHonem  ^cUUcanam  dominu  cardinaU' 
bus,  etc.,  which  was  written  at  Constance  during  the 
session  of  the  council.  Most  of  his  works  were  pub- 
lished by  Lydius  (Leydcn,  1618,  2  vols.  4to),  but  some 
of  them  still  lie  as  unedited  MSS.  in  libraries.  See 
Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop.  ii,  717  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirehei^Lexibon,  ii,  574  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  v,  68 
sq. ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  422,  and  a  monograph  of 
Muntz,  Nicolas  Clemanges,  sa  vie  et  ses  icrits  (Strasb. 
1846,  8vo) ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  per.  iii,  div.  iv,  §  113; 
Hase,  Ch.  History,  p.  825, 844 ;  Presbyterian  Quart.  Jie- 
view,  March,  1857. 

>  Clemens,  Titus  Flavius,  sumamed  Alexandri- 
Hus,  was  a  native  of  either  AUiens  or  Alexandria,  and 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracalla  (the 
date  of  his  birth  being  placed  about  A.D.  160,  and 
that  of  his  death  ^m  A.D.  215  to  220).  He  was  in 
early  life  an  ardent  student  of  literature  and  philos- 
ophy, especially  of  the  Stoic  and  Platonic  schools,  and 
was  led  by  his  studies  to  Christianity.  To  master  its 
history  and  doctrines  he  visited  different  countries,  and 
received  instruction  from  various  masters,  of  whom  he 
himself  speaks  thus:  '* Those  vigorous  and  animated 
discourses  which  I  was  privileged  to  hear,  and  of 
blessed  and  truly  remarkable  men.  Of  these,  the  one 
in  Greece,  an  Ionic ;  the  other  in  Magna  Graecia;  the 
first  of  them  from  Ccele-Syria,  the  second  from  Egypt, 
and  others  in  the  East.  The  one  was  .bom  in  the 
land  of  Assyria,  and  the  other  a  Hebrew  in  Palestine. 
VThen  I  came  upon  the  last  (he  was  the  first  in  pow- 
er), having  tracked  him  out  concealed  in  Egypt,  I 
found  rest.  He,  the  true,  the  Sicilian  bee,  gathering 
the  spoil  of  the  flowers  of  the  prophetic  and  apostolic 
meadow,  engendered  in  the  souls  of  his  hearers  a 
deathless  element  of  knowledge"  {Strom,  lib.  i,  ch.  i, 
p.  355,  vol.  i,  of  translation  in  **Anti'Kicene  Christian 

Library"). 

This  last  teacher  was  (according  to  Eusebius)  Pan- 
taenns,  head  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
by  whose  influence  some  suppose  Clemens,  as  yet  only 
a  sincere  inquirer,  was  led  fully  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  He  is  called  a  presbyter  by  early  Chris- 
tian writers,  having  probably  been  appointed  to  that 
office  by  the  Church  at  Alexandria,  and  about  190  be- 
came, according  to  some  the  assistant,  according  to 
others  the  successor  to  Pantaenus,  when  the  latter  set 
out  on  his  missionary  tour  to  the  East  He  continued 
in  that  office  until  the  persecution  under  Severus,  A.D. 
202,  compelled  him  to  leave  Alexandria.  The  writers 
of  the  articles  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog. 
and  Mythol,  and  the  New  Amer.  Cydopadia  state  that 


Clemens  returned  to  Alexandria  before  A.D.  211,  and 
then  became  the  master  of  the  school  as  successor  of 
Pantaenus ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  favors  the  ear- 
lier date,  and  his  return  to  that  place  is  doubtful.  \V^e 
know  scarcely  anything  of  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 
He  appears  to  have  been  about  210  or  211  in  Jerusa- 
lem, for  he  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (lib.  vii,  ch.  ii) 
as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  firom  Alexander,  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, then  himself  a  prisoner  for  the  Gospel's  sake, 
to  the  Church  at  Antioch.  This  Alexander  and  the 
more  famous  Origen  are  reckoned  among  his  pupils. 

Of  the  early  Christian  writers,  Clemens  was  the 
most  learned  hi  the  history,  philosophy,  and  science 
of  the  nations  of  his  day,  and  the  influence  of  his  stud- 
ies is  apparent  in  his  writings,  which  display  rather 
the  speculative  philosopher  than  the  accurate  theolo- 
gian— ^more  the  fanciful  interpreter  than  the  careful 
expounder  of  the  Scriptures  on  true  exegetical  princi- 
ples. Many  of  his  works  have  been  lost,  but  those  ex- 
tant are  the  largest  belonging  to  that  early  period,  and 
very  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  social 
condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  his  day,  and  for  the 
information  which  they  contain  in  regard  to  the  sys- 
tems of  ancient  philosophy,  the  heresies  and  schisms 
in  the  primitive  Church,  as  well  as  for  the  numerous 
extracts  from  non-extant  authors.  His  three  chief 
writings  form  a  series,  and  were  written  apparently 
with  a  common  object,  viz.  to  convert  the  heathen 
and  educate  them  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  life.  They  are,  1.  \6yoq  irporptm-iKhQ 
vpbi  ^BXXijva^,  Cdhortatio  ad  Hellenes  (Appeal  to  the 
Greeks),  an  apologetic  work,  in  which  the  absurdity, 
obscenity,  cruelty,  impostures,  and  sordidness  of  hea- 
then worship  are  clearly  set  forth  in  contrast  with  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  Christian  faith  and  practice. 
2.  MaiBayiayoi,  Padagcgue  (Instructor),  a  treatise  on 
Christian  education,  in  three  books,  addrcFsed  to  those 
who  had  been  converted  frt)m  heathenism.  In  Book 
I  we  have  set  forth  the  function,  the  means,  methods, 
and  ends  of  the  ''Instructor,"  who  is  Christ,  leading 
the  believers  **  through  paths  of  virtue  and  truth"  to 
salvation,  not  through  fear  as  he  did  the  Israelites, 
but  b}'  love,  the  guiding  principle  of  the  new  and  bet- 
ter covenant.  Book  II  contains  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  life,  embracing  minute  details  as  to  food,  drink, 
behavior,  etc.,  recommending  temperance,  purity,  mod- 
esty, and  frugality.  Book  III  begins  with  an  exam- 
ination of  the  grounds  of  true  beauty,  showing  it  to 
be  intellectual,  and  founded  on  reason  and  love ;  then, 
in  considering  the  various  modes  in  which  men  have 
sought  to  add  to  beauty,  strongly  reprobates  luxurious 
dress  and  living,  etc.  Its  satire  of  the  follies  and  vices 
of  the  times  is  caustic  and  humorous.  3.  Xrpwfiarilc 
or  ^rpwfiaTa,  in  eight  books,  of  which  the  eighth  is  lost 
(the  imperfect  treatise  on  logic,  standing  at  present  as 
such,  belonging  to  some  other  work).  The  word  stfvm- 
aids,  meaning  patch-work  (opus  varie  contextum),  is 
significant  of  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  work, 
which  is  discursive  and  unmethodical,  and  not  unaptly 
likened  by  its  author  to  "a  thickly-planted  mountain, 
where  fruit  and  other  trees  are  confusedly  grouped  to- 
gether, so  as  to  baffle  the  plunderer,  while  the  careful 
husbandman  would  find  and  transplant  in  fitting  order 
such  as  were  desirable  for  fruit  or  ornament ;  so  the 
mysteries  of  Christian  faith,  veiled  herein  from  imper- 
tinent or  ignorant  curiosity,  will  discover  their  rich 
treasures  to  the  honest  and  intelligent  seeker  of  the 
truth"  (Strom,  lib.  vii,  p.  766,  Potter's  ed.).  The  ob- 
ject of  the  work  is  '*to  furnish  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  true  gnosis,'*  or  "  Christian  philosophy, 
on  the  basis  of  faith,"  for  those  who  had  been  trained 
for  it  by  the  preceding  works.  Book  I,  of  which  the 
beginning  is  lost,  descants  on  the  utility  of  philosophy, 
as  preparing  the  heathen  for  the  reception  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  Christians  for  the  defence  of  their  faith,  main- 
taining that  the  good  in  heathen  philosophy  was  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrews.     Book  II  treats  first  of  fiiith 
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and  repentance,  combating  the  errors  of  the  Basilidi' 
ana  and  ValentinianB  \  asserts  the  freedom  of  man's 
will,  and  presents  the  views  of  different  philosophers 
in.  regard  to  marriage,  which  Clemens  defends  on  the 
grounds  of  the  natural  conformation  of  the  sexes,  the 
command  of  God  (Gen.  i,  28),  and  the  mutual  aid  in 
sickness  and  age  rendered  by  husband  and  wife,  and 
parents  and  children.     In  Book  III,  continuing  the 
same  subject,  he  condemns  the  opinions  of  the  Mar- 
cionites,  Carpocratians,  and  other  heretics  who  opposed 
marriage  for  different  and  contradictory  reasonp,  al- 
leging in  support  of  it  the  words  of  St  Paul  (1  Tim. 
iv,  1-8),  and  the  examples  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Philip,  who  were  married  and  bad  children.     Book  IV 
discourses  of  Christian  perfection  as  exemplified  in  the 
Christian  martyr,  who  is  led  to  martyrdom  not  through 
fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward  hereafter,  but 
from  love  to  Christ,  and  who  does  not  needlessly  pro- 
yoke  his  fate,  but  only  accepts  it  cheerfully  when 
called  upon  to  be  in  that  way  a  witness  for  the  truth.  ' 
The  chief  aim  of  Book  Y  is  to  prove  that  the  Greeks 
derived  most  of  their  wisdom  from  those  called  by  ' 
them  barbarians,  and  especially  from  Moses  and  the  ! 
Hebrew  prophets ;  but  it  also  enters  upon  a  long  and 
interesting  digression  on  the  origin  and  use  of  sym-  ' 
bols,  and  makes  nnany  valuable  statements  in  regard 
to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the  dress  and  cere- 
monial services  of  the  Hebrew  priests.     This  episode 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  antiquity,  and  the 
book  abounds  in  quotations  from  andent  authors. 
Books  YI  and  YII  portray  the  true  Gnostic,  the  per' 
feet  Christian,  who  is  presented  as  a  *'  complete  model , 
of  moral  conduct,"  not  so  much  desirous  of  living  as  ' 
of  living  rightly,  controlling  his  passions  and  regula-  ] 
ting  his  desires  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Christ.  | 

A  small  work.  Tip  6  ouf^ofjuvog  irXoCmoc;  (^W^(U 
rich  man  may  be  tavedf)  is  also  attributed  to  Clemens. 
This  treatise  is  an  examination  of  the  words  of  Christ 
(Matt,  xix,  24 ;  Luke  xvili,  25),  and  aims  to  show  that 
these  words  do  not  require  the  renunciation  of  worldly 
goods  as  a  condition  of  salvation ;  that  the  disposition 
of  the  soul  is  the  essential  thing,  and  that  riches  may 
be  the  materials  and  instruments  of  good  works  for 
those  who  rightly  use  them. 

The  following  works  of  Clemens  are  not  extant 
(the  fragments  which  have  been  collected  are  found  in 
the  edition  of  Potter,  vol.  ii ;  in  Fabricius*s  Hippolytus 
at  the  end  of  vol.  ii;  and  in  Galland*s  BibUoth.  Pair,  '. 
and  Migne's  Pairologia):  'YTToruirci^eic ;  Utpi  rov 
icaaxa ;  UifiX  'Sri^reias ;  Htpi  KaraKaXiag ;  Tlparpiv 
rucbg  tig  'Xwofiovfiv ;  Kavwv  'ErcXf^matrrcKo^ ;  tig  rov 
TIpotpriTijv  'Afxdg]  Utpl  vpovoiag;  ^'Opoi  dta^opot. 
Clemens  refers  to  some  other  treatises  as  either  writ> 
ten  or  intended  to  be  written  by  him,  but  we  have  no 
mention  of  them  elsewhere.  | 

The  first  edition  of  the  three  principal  works  of 
Clemens  was  made  by  Petrus  Yictorius  (Florence,  : 
1550,  fol. ;  a  Latin  translation  in  1551).  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  edition  by  Fr.  Sylburg  (Heidelberg,  1592, 
fol.).  A  Greek-Latin  edition  was  published  by  D. 
Heinsius  (Leyden,  1616,  fol. ;  reprinted  Paris,  1629, 
Paris,  1641,  Cologne,  1688).  The  best  edition  of  all 
the  works  of  Clemens,  genuine  and  doubtful,  is  that 
by  the  Anglican  Bishop  Potter  (2  vols.  fol.  Oxford, 
1715,  with  valuable  notes  and  a  commentary  to  Clem- 
ens by  Gentianus  Hervetns ;  reprinted  at  Yenice,  1757, 
2  vols,  fol.,  and  [without  the  notes  and  the  comment- 
ary] by  Oberholzer,  at  Wurzburg,  1778-79, 8  vols.  8vo). 
New  editions  are  by  Klotz  (Leips.  1831-84, 4  vols.  8vo)  , 
and  by  Abb6  Migne  (in  his  Patrohgid),  An  excellent 
translation  in  English  of  the  Appeal^  the  Padagogm^ 
and  the  first  book  of  the  StromaUit  (the  remainder  of 
the  work  to  follow  in  a  subsequent  volume),  is  found 
in  vol,  iv  of  the  Ante-Nicene  ChrisUan  Library  (Edinb. 
1867).— Schafi;  Ch,  Hist,  1,  205  et  al. ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist,  i,  691  sq.,  and  Hist.  Dogmas^  i,  68  et  al. ;  Giese- 
ler,  Ch.  Hist.  per.  i,  div.  ii,  chap,  iii,  §  62 ;   Lordner, 


Works,  vol.  ii  (Lond.  1888,  p.  220-259;  Clarice,  Sac. 
/MeraHtre  (K.  Y.  1889),  p.  109^118;  Eusebius,  Hutar, 
Ecdss.  lib.  V  et  vi ,  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  Oct.  1852,  p. 
129 ;  Reinkens,  He  Clemente  Presbytero  Atexastdrimo^ 
Homme,  Scriptore^  Pkdosopho,  Theologo  (Yratialav, 
1851,  8vo) ;  Uoefer.  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  s.  v. ;  Freppel, 
CUmaU  d^A kxandrie  (Paris,  1866);  Kaye,  WrMngs  and 
Opinions  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Lond.  1885, 8vo). 

Clement  {KXrifitic  for  Lat.  elemens,  mercifld),  a 
person  (apparentiy  a  Christian  of  Philippi)  mentioned 
by  Paul  (Phil,  iv,  8)  as  one  whose  name  was  in  the 
\>ook  of  life  (q.  v.),  A.D.  57.  This  Clement  was,  by 
the  ancient  Church,  identified  wHh  the  bishop  of  Rome 
of  the  same  name  (Euseb.  ffisi.  Eccles.  iii,  4 ;  ConstiM, 
Apost.  vii,  46;  Origen,  voL  i,  p.  262,  ed.  Lommatzach; 
and  Jerome,  Scriptor,  Eed.  p.  176,  a);  and  that  opin- 
ion has  naturally  been  followed  by  Roman  Catholic 
expositors.  It  cannot  now  be  proved  incorrect ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  improbable  in  itself.  There  are  es- 
says on  his  Ufo,  identity,  and  character  as  a  teacher, 
by  Feuerlein  (Altorf,  1728),  Freudenberger  (Lips.  1755), 
Frommann  (Cobl.  1768),  Roudhiini  (Rom.  1606).  See 
Clement  op  Rome. 

Clement  op  Rome  (Clemens  Romanus).  One 
of  the  early  presbyters  of  the  Church  in  Rome ;  prob- 
ably' a  presiding  presbyter,  primus  inier  pares,  after- 
wards called  bishop.  Irensus,  in  his  adv.  Hmr.  (iii,  8, 
3),  written  between  182-188  A.D.,  makes  him  the  third 
in  order  after  tho  aposUes  Peter  and  Paul,  Linus  l^eing 
the  first,  and  Cletus  or  Anacletns  the  second.  The 
Clementines  give  a  difierent  order,  which  was  followed 
by  Tertullian.  But  Eusebius,  who  appears  to  have 
taken  great  pains  to  be  accurate,  and  had  access  to  au^ 
thorities  no  longer  extant,  preferred  the  order  of  Ire- 
nsBus.  He  also  adds  the  dates.  Clement,  he  says 
{Htsi.  iii,  84),  died  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  ''hav- 
ing for  nine  years  superintended  the  preaching  of  the 
Divine  Word."  As  Trajan  became  emperor  on  the 
death  of  Nerva,  Jan.  28,  98  A.D.,  the  so-called  episco- 
pate of  Clement  will  have  for  its  termini  91  or  92 — 100 
or  101  A.D.  IrensBUS  speaks  of  him  as  "  having  seen 
and  conversed  with  the  blessed  aposties"  who  *'  found- 
ed the  Church  in  Rome,"  i.  e.  Peter  and  Paul.  Ori- 
gen (Comment,  in  Joan,  vi,  86)  identifies  him  with  the 
Clement  of  Philippians  iv,  3.  This  may  have  been 
only  a  conjecture,  or  it  may  have  been  a  tradition.  It 
was,  at  any  rate,  the  opini<m  of  Eusebius  and  the  early 
writers,  and  is  in  itself  not  at  all  improbable.  Thirty 
years  would  certainly  be  time  enough  for  a  prominent 
Philippian  to  become  a  prominent  Roman.  Modem 
attempts  to  make  out  his  origin  from  the  epistle  which 
bean  his  name  have  failed.  Judging  from  the  epis- 
tle, he  may  have  been  either  a  Jew,  as  Tillemont  ar- 
gues, or  a  Roman,  as  Lipsius  argues,  and  the  one  about 
as  probably  as  the  other.  Rufinus,  who  died  410  A.D., 
was  the  first  to  call  him  a  martyr.  The  language  of 
Eusebius  implies  that  he  died  a  natural  deat^,  which 
is  altogether  likely  to  have  been  the  case  if  bis  dates 
have  been  correctly  given.  The  Martyrdom  of  Si. 
Clement,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Patres  ApostoHci  of 
Cotelerius,  is  a  puerile  fabrication  of  no  great  antiqui- 
ty. Its  story  is  that  Clement  was  first  lianished  by 
Tnjan  to  Chersonesus,  and  afterwards  drowned  in  the 
Black  Sea.  On  reaching  his  place  of  exile,  he  found 
two  thousand  Christians  condemned  to  work  in  a  mar- 
ble quarry.  As  the  water  they  used  had  to  be  fetched 
six  miles,  Clement  caused  a  spring  to  break  forth  close 
to  the  quarry.  This  led  to  the  conversion  of  a  great 
multitude  in  the  province,  and  the  building  in  one  year 
of  seventy-five  churches.  And  this,  in  its  turn,  led  to 
Clement's  martyrdom.  An  anchor  was  fastened  to 
his  neck,  and  he  was  cast  into  the  sea.  The  people, 
bewailing  him,  prayed  God  to  discover  to  them  his  re- 
main;). In  answer  to  their  prayer,  the  sea  receded, 
and  the  people,  going  in  on  dr}'  ground,  found  the  body 
of  the  holy  martyr  buried  with  the  anchor  in  a  marble 
tomb,  but  were  not  permitted  to  remove  it.    Every 
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year,  on  the  anniTcrsaiy  of  the  martyrdom,  the  sea 
repeats  this  miracle  of  receding  for  seven  days.  An- 
other fable  confounds  Clement  the  presbyter  with  T. 
Flamiu*  ClemenMy  the  consul,  and  cousin  to  the  emperor 
Domitian,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge 
of  **  atheism,"  one  of  the  charges  then  current  against 
Christians.  Such  fables,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
memorials,  are  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  wonder  is 
that  the  authentic  memorials  are  so  meagre;  that  of 
the  real  Clement — a  man  so  conspicuous,  able,  and  in- 
fluential— there  is  so  little  known. 

Of  the  writings  falsely  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome 
notice  is  taken  in  another  article.  See  Clbmentines. 
The  only  genuine  document  is  his  Epitth  to  the  Conn- 
tkiantj  commonly  called  the  Firttf  but  improperly,  since 
the  so-called  Second  JEpUtle  is  not  his,  and  is  not  an 
eputle,  but  only  the  fragment  of  a  homily,  later,  per- 
haps, by  nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  only  known 
manuscript  of  this  epistle  is  the  one  appended  to  the 
Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  Scriptures  sent  by  Cyril 
Lncar  to  Charles  I  in  1628,  and  now  the  property  of 
the  British  Museum.  Throughout  the  manuscript  are 
many  kuuiue,  generally,  however,  of  only  single  words 
or  syllables.  The  only  considerable  gap,  occasioned 
apparently  by  the  loss  of  a  leaf,  is  near  the  end  of  the 
epistle,  between  chapters  57  and  58.  Here  may  have 
belonged  certain  ancient  citations  from  Clement  which 
cannot  now  be  verified.  Some  expressions,  like  \di- 
KOQ  in  the  40th  chapter,  have  a  suspicious  look ;  but 
of  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  epistle  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  serious  doubt.  That  it  came  from  the 
pen  of  Clement,  though  his  name  is  not  in  the  epistle, 
is  now  generally  conceded.  It  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  when  writing  to 
the  Phillppians  as  early,  perhaps,  as  115,  certainly 
not  much  later  than  150  A.D.  It  is  referred  to  as  the 
work  of  Clement  by  Dionysius  of  Corinth  in  a  letter 
to  Soter  of  Rome,  which  must  have  been  written  be- 
tween 170-176  A. I).  Irenseus,  in  the  section  already 
cited  (adv.  Hear,  iii,  3,  8),  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  able 
epistle,  sent  to  the  Church  in  Corinth  by  the  Church 
in  Rome  under  the  episcopate  of  "Clement.  Origen, 
who  died  254  A.D.,  speaks  of  it  as  written  by  Clement. 
So  also  Clement  of  Alexandria  [f  2203,  who  frequently 
and  freely  quotes  from  it,  and  even  calls  the  author 
of  it  "  the  apottU  Clement"  Eusebius,  whose  History 
was  written  about  325  A.D.,  ascribes  it  to  Clement, 
and  spealu  of  it  as  having  been  *'  publicly  read  in  very 
many  churches  both  in  former  times  and  in  our  own" 
iHist.  iu,  16).  Jerome  (f  420),  inhiBDe  Fsm  lUuMtri- 
5tM,  §  15,  reports  it  as  still  **  publicly  read  in  some 
places."  But  no  one  of  these  writers  anyw^here  speaks 
of  it  as  an  inspired  l>ook.  Though  highly  prized, 
neither  this,  nor  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  nor  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  was  ever  included  in  any  ancient 
list  of  authoritative  books.  (See  Westcott,  Canon  of 
ike  New  Testameni,  Appendix  B.) 

This  epistle,  as  we  now  have  it,  consists  of  fifty-nine 
short  chapters — some  of  them  very  short — whose  total 
bulk  is  about  one  third  greater  than  that  of  the  six- 
teen chapters  of  St.  PauFs  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. Presbyters  of  the  Church  in  Corinth  had  been 
unjustly  deposed  from  office ;  a  bitter  dissension  had 
broken  out,  and  this  epistle  was  written  by  Clement 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  in  order,  if  possi- 
ble, to  end  the  strife.  It  was  sent  by  the  hands  of 
three  messengers,  Claudius  Ephebus,  Valerius  Biton, 
and  Fortunatus,  who,  it  was  hoped  (chap,  lix),  might 
bring  back  the  good  news  of  peace  and  harmony  re- 
stored. In  form  it  resembles  the  Canonical  Epistles, 
beginning  with  a  salutation  and  concluding  with  a 
benediction.  In  the  first  three  chapters,  the  Corin- 
thians are  first  praised  for  their  former  virtues,  and 
then  sharply  rebuked  for  the  scandals  which  had  oc- 
curred. The  next  nineteen  chapters  are  devoted  to 
historical  illustrations,  drewn  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  of  the  evils  flowing  from  jealousy  and 


envy ;  followed  by  exhortations  to  repentance,  humil- 
ity, and  meekness.  In  the  next  fourteen  chapters, 
the  exhortations  are  continued  in  view  of  the  prom- 
ised coming  of  Christ  and  their  own  resurrection; 
salvation  by  grace  through  faith  is  taught ;  and  good 
works,  in  their  proper  relation  to  faith,  are  strongly 
insisted  upon.  Twenty-one  chapters  are  then  devoted 
to  the  special  purpose  of  the  epistle,  discussing  the 
general  subject  of  ecclesiastical  organization  and  or- 
der, and  urging  the  Corinthians  to  put  an  end  to  their 
grievous  sedition.  The  last  two  chapters  contain  a 
pnyer  for  helping  grace,  with  a  benediction. 

As  to  the  date  of  this  epistle,  Hefele,  who  agrees 
with  Cave,  Dodwell,  Flenry,  and  others  in  assigning 
the  episcopate  of  Clement  to  the  years  68-77  A.D.,  re* 
fors  it  to  the  time  of  Nero  But  the  mention  made  in 
the  first  chapter  of  *'  sudden  and  successive  trials" 
which  had  befallen  the  Roman  Church  seems  to  re- 
quire a  later  date.  The  Tubingen  school  put  it  into 
llie  second  century.  But  recent  critical  authority 
preponderates  decidedly  in  favor  of  95-98  A.D.  Fall- 
ing thus  within  the  apostolic  age,  and  yet  of  consider- 
ably later  date  than  tiie  great  bulk  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, special  interest  attaches  to  this  epistle.  It  may 
be  oonridered : 

1.  In  comparison  with  the  canonical  books.  It  is 
evidently  modelled  after  the  canonical  epistles,  and 
yet  is  decidedly  inferior  to  them.  In  regard  to  lan- 
guage, three  words  used  by  Clement  are  found  only  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter ;  eleven  only  in  the  epistles 
of  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  twelve  only  in  the  epistles 
of  Paul.  (See  Westcott,  p.  80.)  The  book  of  which 
it  most  reminds  us  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Hence  an  ancient  tradition,  reported  by  Eusebius 
{Hist,  vi,  25)  on  the  authority  of  Origen,  that  Clement 
was  the  author  also  of  that  epistle.  But  besides  the 
many  points  of  dissimilarity  which  discredit  this  par- 
ticular tradition,  there  is  a  marked  inferiority  pervad- 
ing the  epistle  of  Clement  as  compared  not  only  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  reacts  powerfully  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  inspiration  of  the  canonical  books.  The 
Old  Testament  quotations  are  more  extended ;  fancifril 
interpretations  are  given,  as  of  the  scarlet  cord  let  down 
by  Rahab  typifying  the  blood  of  Christ ;  fribles  are  in- 
troduced, as  of  the  phcenix  in  treating  of  the  resur- 
rection ;  attempts  are  made  at  fine  writing,  as  in  the 
twentieth  chapter,  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  or- 
der and  harmony  of  nature ;  with  a  tendency  through- 
out to  expatiation,  which  stands  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  soberness,  simplicity,  terseness,  and  vigor  of 
the  apostolic  epistles.  A  line  has  thus  been  deeply 
drawn  between  the  inspired  and  uninspired  documents 
of  the  early  Church. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  canon  itself.  Of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament but  little  needs  to  be  said.  In  the  way  either 
of  express  citation  or  of  marked  resemblance,  nearly 
every  book  is  recognized.  Two  at  least  of  the  apoc- 
ryphal books  are  quoted.  Clement  made  use  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  quotes  more  accurately  than  some  of 
the  fathers,  indicating  that  he  either  referred  to  a 
manuscript  or  had  a  better  memory  than  common. 
The  text  employed  by  him,  Hilgenfeld  says,  accords 
neither  with  the  Alexandrian  nor  the  Vatican  Codex, 
but,  where  these  are  at  variance,  steers  between  them, 
agreeing  sometimes  with  the  one,  sometimes  with  the 
other.  In  quoting  frt)m  the  New  Testament,  Clement 
never  calls  it  "  Scripture"  or  "  Scriptures,"  as  he  docs 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  individual  writers  are  either 
quoted  or  referred  to,  and  in  a  way  which  implies  his 
belief  that  they  had  an  authority  above  his  own. 
Apologizing  for  the  attitude  he  assumes,  he  exhorts 
the  Corinthians,  as  though  that  must  end  all  contro- 
versy, to  "take  in  their  hands  the  epistle  of  the  bless- 
ed apostle  Paul."  Besides  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  the  books  indicated  are  Romans,  1  Corin- 
thians, Ephesians,  Hebrews,  and  James ;  perhaps  also 
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1  Timothy  and  Titos.  In  short,  the  nsage  is  precise* 
}j  whAt  we  shoold  expect  while  the  canon  was  not  yet 
formed,  hut  only  silently  forming. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  polity  of  the  early  Church. 
The  object  aimed  at  in  the  epistle  called  for  certain 
definite  statements  on  this  point.  And  these  are  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  representations  of  the 
inspired  books.  In  Clement,  as  in  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles of  the  New  Testament,  several  features  are  palpa- 
ble. No  distinction  is  made  between  bishops  and  pres- 
byters. For  the  local  Charch  only  two  orders  are  rec- 
ognised: presbyter-bishops  and  deacons.  And  they 
were  appointed  at  first  by  the  apostles,  afterwards  by 
these  rulers  themselves,  though  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  brotherhood.  The  imliative  was  not  with  tho 
congregation,  but  with  its  elders,  'Uhe  whole  Church 
comenting.^*  Such  is  the  representation  in  the  forty- 
fourUi  chapter ;  and  it  accords  with  what  is  related  of 
Paul' and  Barnabas,  who,  instead  of  merely  ordaknnff^ 
as  our  verBion  appears  to  teach,  *'  had  appoitUed  them 
elders  in  every  church*'  (Acts  xiv,  23).  The  New 
Testament  representations  are  thus  not  only  corrobo- 
rated, but  also  elucidated. 

•L  In  relation  to  doctrine.  The  orthodoxy  of  Clem> 
ent,  as  of  the  earlier  fathers  in  general,  has  been  re- 
peatedly called  in  question,  but  without  good  reason. 
Doctrinal  discussion,  in  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  is  certainly  not  attempted.  But  the  leading 
features  of  the  Gospel  economy  come  clearly  out.  The 
divinity  of  Christ  is  taught  quite  as  distinctly  as  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Hebrews.  And  so  like- 
wise are  the  atonement  and  justification  by  faith.  If 
good  works  are  strongly  emphasized,  so  also  are  they 
strongly  emphasised  not  only  by  James  in  his  epistle, 
but  by  Paul  himself.  And  as  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  Paul  and  James,  there  is  none  between 
Paul  and  Clement. 

The  IjUerature  of  the  subject  is  abundant.  Of  the 
text  there  have  been  three  recensiiuis.  The  epistle 
was  first  published  by  Junius,  at  Oxford,  in  1633 ; 
again,  m<nre  accur.itely,  by  Wotton,  at  Cambridge,  in 
1718 ;  and,  lastly,  by  Jacobson,  at  Oxford,  in  four  suc- 
cessive editions,  1888,  1840,  1847,  and  1866.  Jacob- 
son's  text  is  now  the  standard,  and  is  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  critical  acumen  and  diligence  could  make  it. 
Of  earlier  editions,  embracing  all  the  apostolical  fit- 
thers,  the  best  are  those  of  Cotelerius,  Paris,  1672,  as 
improved  by  Clericus  (Antwerp,  1698),  and  again  im- 
proved (Amsterdam,  1724),  and  of  Itti^us,  with  a  val- 
uable dissertation  (Leipsic,  1699).  Of  later  editions, 
the  best  are  those  of  Jacobson,  already  named;  of 
Hefele  (TQbingen,  1889,  1842,  1^7,  1855);  and  of 
Dressel  (Leipsic,  1856,  1863).  Of  treatises,  the  most 
valuable  are  those  of  Lechler,  Dot  apMiolische  tmd 
dot  nachaposiolische  ZeitaUer  (Haarlem,  1851 ;  Stutt- 
gardt,  1857);  Hilgenfeld,  Apostolische  Voter  (Halle, 
1853) ;  Lipsius,  De  ClemeniiM  Bonumi  Epittoia  ad  Co- 
rint/iioi  Priore  DitqtiitUto  (Leipsic,  1855) ;  and  Donald- 
son, Critical  Hitiory  of  Christian  Literature  and  Doc- 
trine from  the  Death  of  the  ApodLea  to  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil (vol.  i,  London,  1864).  Of  Engluh  translations,  the 
earliest  was  by  Burton  (London,  1647) ;  the  next  was 
that  of  Archbishop  Wake  (London,  1693,  frequently  re- 
published ;  admirably  though  inaccurately  done) ;  the 
next  was  anonymous  (Aberdeen,  1768) ;  then  Cheval- 
Uer  (London,  1833, 1851,  on  the  bwiis  of  Wake) ;  and, 
lastly,  Roberts  and  Donaldson  (Edinburgh,  1867,  vol. 
i  of  the  **Ante-Nicene  Library").  This  last  has  not 
the  scriptural  tone  of  Wake,  but  is  greatly  superior  to 
it  in  accuracy  of  rendering. 

Clement  Z.     See  Clement  of  Rome. 

II,  Pope  (^SuidffeTj  bishop  of  Bamberg),  was  placed 
in  the  papal  see  Dec.  21, 1046,  after  the  Synod  of  Sutri, 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  III,  in  tho  room  of  Gregory 
VI,  who  abdicated.  He  crowned  this  emperor,  and 
held  in  Jan.  1047,  a  synod  at  Rome  for  the  suppression 


of  simony.  He  died,  as  some  think,  by  poison,  Oct. 
9, 1047.  He  was  the  first  of  the  German  popes,  and 
retained  the  diocese  of  Bamberg  even  during  his  pon- 
tificate. He  put  the  city  of  Benevento  under  the  in- 
terdict because  it  had  refused  to  receive  the  Emperor 
Henry.— Neander,  Ch,  JJisi.  iii,878 ;  Gicseler,  Ch.  Hitt. 
per.  iii, div.  ii,  §  22 ;  Hoefler,  Teuttdu  PdpsU,  1  AbtheU. 
233-288;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  u,  590. 

Ill,  Anti-Pope  (Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna), 
was  chosen  pope  at  the  Synod  of  Brixen  in  1080,  by 
the  party  of  tho  Emperor  Henry  IV ,  with  the  view  of 
supplanting  Gregory  VIT.  After  being  repeatedly 
placed  in  the  Roman  see  by  violence,  and  expelled 
from  it  b}'  tho  same  means,  he  submitted  to  Paschal  II 
in  1099,  and  died  in  the  following  year. — Neander,  Ch, 
Hiet,  iv,  118  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Bitt.  per.  iii,  div.  iii, 
chap,  i,  §  47, 48. 

Ill,  Pope  (^Paolot  cardinal  bishop  of  Rome),  was  a 
native  of  Rome.  He  was  chosen  pope  at  Pisa  on  the 
19th  of  Deo.  1187,  in  the  place  of  Gregory  VIII,  who 
had  died  in  the  same  city  two  days  before.  The  chief 
concern  of  the  new  pope  was  the  speedy  organization 
of  a  third  crusade,  as  the  news  of  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Saladin  (Oct.  8d,  1187)  had  just  been  re- 
ceived. He  wrote  at  once  to  all  the  Christian  princes, 
and  succeeded  in  calling  forth  an  unprecedented  en- 
thusiasm. The  aged  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa 
(67  years  old),  who  had  had  a  violent  conflict  with  the 
predecessor  of  Clement  on  account  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Countess  Matilda,  made  peace  with  the  pope 
and  took  the  cross.  Peace  was  also  restored  between 
Venice  and  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  between  the 
king  of  France  and  the  king  of  England,  and  all  these 
states,  joined  by  Leopold  of  Austria  and  others,  were 
induced  to  take  part  in  the  crusade.  The  pope  had 
the  grief  of  learning  the  death  of  Frederick  in  the  Riv- 
er Kalicadnus,  and  the  dissensions  between  the  princes 
besieging  Acco,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  unfor- 
tunate end  of  the  crusade. 

Clement  again  secured  for  the  popes  the  secular  rule 
over  the  city  of  Rome,  which  during  forty-nine  years 
had  been  left  by  the  popes.  Tired  of  their  civil  wars, 
the  Romans  conceded  to  Clement  the  right  of  sover- 
eign. A  conflict  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  had 
appointed  of  his  own  accord  a  bishop  for  St.  Andrew^s, 
terminated  favorably  to  the  pope.  The  king  yielded 
when  the  pope  threatened  with  the  interdict.  In  re- 
ward for  this  concession,  the  pope  (by  a  bull  of  March 
13, 1189)  exempted  all  Scotland  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  archbishop  of  York,  made  it  an  immediate  de- 
pendency of  the  papal  see,  and  provided  that  hence- 
forth no  one  should  be  a  papal  legate  in  Scotland  who 
was  not  either  a  Scotchman  or  an  officer  of  the  Church 
in  Rome.  On  the  death  of  King  William  II  of  Sicily 
(Nov.  1, 1189),  a  dangerous  conflict  arose  between  the 
son  of  Frederick  BarlMiroesa,  Henry  (subsequently  em- 
peror Henr}'  VI),  whose  wife  was  the  nearest  relation 
to  the  late  king,  and  the  pope,  who  claimed  feudal 
rights  over  Sicily,  and  hastened  to  invest  with  its  gov- 
ernment Tancred,  an  illegitimate  son  of  duko  Roger 
of  Sicily.  Henry,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
marching  upon  Rome,  when  Clement  died,  on  March 
25, 1191.  The  personal  life  of  this  pope  is  said  to  have 
been  blameless.  Seven  letters  and  many  decrees  is- 
sued by  Clement  are  given  by  Mansi  (xxii,  543-574). 
— Herzog,  Real-Encylchp.  ii,  730 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexicon,  ii,  591 ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  iv,  417 ; 
Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist,  per.  iii,  div.  iii,  chap,  i,  §  53. 

rV,  Pope  (Gui  Fulcodi,  according  to  others,  Gmdo 
Foulquois  le  Groi\  was  a  native  of  France,  first  a  sol- 
dier, then  a  lawyer,  married,  and  on  his  wife's  death 
entered  the  Church,  and  became  in  succession  bishop 
of  Pu3%  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  (1261)  cardinal 
bbhop  of  Sabina.  He  was  chosen  pope  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1265,  while  he  was  absent  ftom  Italy  as  papal 
legate,  and  solemnly  crowned  on  the  22d  of  February, 
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at  Yiterbo,  where  he  took  up  his  lesidence  on  account 
of  the  disturbances  prevailing  in  Rome.  During  the 
nrhole  time  of  his  pontificate  he  was  occupied  with  the 
contest  concerning  the  government  of  Sicily.  His 
predecessor,  Urban  lY,  has  invited  Charles  of  Anjou 
to  take  possession  of  Sicily,  which  was  then  ruled  by 
Manfred,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
When  Charles  appeared  in  Rome  (May  21, 1265),  five 
cardinals,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  concluded  between 
him  and  the  papal  see  a  treaty  which  gave  to  Charles 
the  whole  of  the  Apulian  Empire,  while  Charles,  on 
the  other  hand,  pledged  himself  to  pay  a  certain  trib- 
ute, and  to  abolish  the  ecclesiastical  decrees  of  Freder- 
ick II.  The  arrogance  of  Charles,  his  want  of  money, 
and  the  outrages  committed  by  French  soldiers,  dis- 
posed the  pope  favorably  toward  Manfred,  but  the  lat- 
ter died  before  the  reconciliation  had  taken  place. 
The  cruelty  of  Charles  against  the  family  and  the  ad- 
herents of  Manfred,  and  his  violation  of  the  ■  treaty, 
filled  the  pope  with  indignation.  Nevertheless,  when 
young  Conradin,  the  grandson  of  Frederick  1 1,  appear- 
ed in  Italy,  the  traditional  hostilities  of  the  popes  toward 
the  Hohenstaufens  induced  the  pope  to  excommuni- 
cate him.  Conradin  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  Ghibelline  opponents  of  the  pope,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, by  the  people  of  Rome,  and  the  pope  naturally  re- 


possessions of  the  order  by  Philip,  and  to  the  burning 
of  the  grand  master  and  of  many  leading  members. 
Clement  was  the  first  pope  who  fixed  bis  residence  at 
Avignon,  thus  beginning  what  has  been  styled  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  popes.  He  published  a 
large  number  of  constitutions  based  upon  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Yienna,  which  still  form,  under  the 
name  of  "  Clementines"  (q.  v.),  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Decretals.  He  died  April  20,  1314.  The  contempo- 
raneous writers  accuse  him  of  licentiousness,  nepotism, 
simony,  and  avarice.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lex,  ii,  504  sq. ;  Hersog,  Beal-Encyktop,  ii,  792 ;  Kc- 
ander,  Ch.  Uut.  iv,  70,  841 ;  Gieseler,  Ck.  JJist.  per.  iii, 
div.  iii,  ch.  i,  §  59,  and  div.  iv,  ch.  i,  §  95 ;  Landou, 
Manual  ofCounctU^  s.  v.  Yienne. 

VI,  Pope  (Pierre  Rog€r\  was  a  native  of  Limousin, 
in  France.  After  having  been  a  Benedictine  monk  in 
Chaise-Dieu,  professor  at  Paris,  bishop  of  Arras,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens  and  Rouen,  and  (1888)  cardinal,'he  was 
electeid  pope  on  the  7th  of  May,  1842.  He  had  a  pro- 
tracted quarrel  with  Edward  III,  king  of  England,  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  over  which  Clem- 
ent claimed  an  absolute  right.  He  issued  a  frightful 
bull  of  excommunication  against  Louis  lY  of  Germany 
(see  Raynald,  ad  onntwi  1846),  when  the  latter  and 
the  German  Diet  refused  to  promise  that  the  kmg 


joiced  at  his  defeat  and  capture.     It  cannot,  however,  '  should  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  pope, 
be  proved  that  he  knew  of,  and  much  less  that  he  ap-   and  induced  five  of  the  German  electors  to  elect 


proved  of  his  execution.  Clement  survived  exactly 
one  month  after  the  last  scion  of  the  Hohenstaufens 
Conradin  was  beheaded,  dying  at  Yiterbo  Nov.  29, 


Charles,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  as  German 
emperor.  By  a  contract  of  June  9, 1848,  he  purchased 
from  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  the  city  of  Avignon 


1268.  He  was  an  able  ruler,  and  resolutely  hostile  to  •  and  some  adjoining  territory  for  80,000  gold  florins, 
nepotism.  Many  of  his  letters  have  been  published  |  which,  however,  were  never  paid.  Previously  the 
by  Martene  and  Durand  in  their  TheKiwrue  Notnu  An- '  queen,  who  personally  appeared  before  him,  had  been 
eodotorwn  (Paris,  1717,  5  vols,  fol.),  and  by  D*Achery  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having  murdered  her  hus- 
in  his  Spicilegium.  He  wrote  several  works,  among  band.  An  urgent  invitation  from  the  Romans  (among 
which  was  a  life  of  St.  Hedwig,  duchess  of  Poland,  ,  whose  ambassadors  was  Petrarch)  to  return  to  Rome 
who  was  canonized  by  him  in  1267.  On  works  false-  was  sent  to  the  pope,  but  he  continued  at  Avignon, 
ly  attributed  to  Clement,  see  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ad  an^  \  By  a  bull  of  April  10,  1849,  he  reduced  the  interval 
mtm  1265.  A  special  work  on  the  life  and  writings  of  !  between  the  years  of  jubilee  [see  Jubilee]  from  100 
Clement  was  published  in  1628  at  Lyons  by  the  Jesu-   to  50  years,  and  celebrated  the  jubilee  in  1850  with 


it  Claudius  Clemens.  See  Herzo",  Real-Encyhlop,  ii, 
782 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-Leaacon,  ii,  594 ;  Nean- 
der.  Church  Hist,  iv,  289,  424 ;  Gieseler,  Church  ffist, 
per.  iii,  div.  iii,  chap,  i,  §  57. 

V,  Pope  {Bertrand  d'Agoutt\  was  bom  at  Uzeste 
about  1264.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Comminges 
by  Boniface  YIII  in  1295,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
French  bishops  who  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  pope 
to  visit  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  Phil- 
ip the  Fair.  In  1299  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux.  During  the  conclave  following  the  death 
of  Boniface  YIII  in  1805  he  was  gained  over  by  Philip 
the  Fair,  and  when  a  compromise  had  been  adopted 
between  the  party  of  Boniface  and  the  French  party, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  French  cardinals  had  to  choose 
the  pope  among  three  candidates  proposed  by  the  party 
of  Boniface,  he  was  elected,  being  still  regarded  as  a 
friend  of  Boniface.  At  a  secret  interview  which  he 
had  had  with  Philip  before  the  election  he  had  prom- 


extraordinary  pomp.  In  the  bull  of  Clement  the  an- 
gels are  commanded  to  introduce  into  Paradise  with- 
out delay  any  one  who  should  die  during  his  stay 
at  Rome.  His  efibrts  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the 
Greek  Church  with  the  Roman  were  fruitless,  although 
the  emperor  Johannes  Cantacuzenus  declared  in  favor 
of  the  union.  More  successful  were  similar  efibrts 
with  regard  to  the  Armenians,  who^  at  a  council  held 
in  1842,  condemned  those  heresies  with  which  they 
were  charged.  In  1345  Clement  brought  about  a  new 
crusade  against  the  Turks,  in  which  the  king  of  Cy- 
prus, the  grand  roaster  of  Rhodes,  and  the  republics 
Yenice  of  and  Genoa  took  part,  which,  however,  led  to 
no  result.  He  showed  a  great  severity  against  the 
Flagellants.  See  Flagellants.  Most  of  the  new 
cardinals  created  by  this  pope  were  Frenchmen,  and 
among  them  were  a  considerable  number  of  his  own 
relatives,  who  scandalized  the  Church  by  their  licen- 
tious lives.     Clement  died  in  1852.     Petrarch  praises 


ised  to  reconcile  the  king  with  the  Church,  to  leave  to ,  the  generosity  and  eloquence  of  this  pope ;  but  he 
him  during  five  years  the  tithe  for  military  wants,  to  j  gave,  on  the  other  hand,  great  offence  by  his  extrava- 
condemn  the  memory  of  Boniface,  and  to  create  a   gance  and  by  his  private  life.     Of  his  writings  there 


number  of  new  French  cardinals.  All  these  condi- 
tions were  promptly  fulfilled  except  the  one  relating 
to  Boniface,  which  the  pope  tried  to  escape.  He  insti- 
tuted 'a  committee  to  investigate  the  charges  brought 
against  Boniface,  but  ultimately  (1811)  declared  him 
f^e  from  the  stain  of  heres}'.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
yielded  to  the  demand  of  Philip  for  the  abolition  of  the 
order  of  the  Templars.  He  summoned  the  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  order,  under  false  pretexts,  to  his  court ; 


are  still  extant  several  sermons,  a  treatise  on  the  pov- 
erty of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  a  volume  of  letters, 
etc.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^ Lex.  ii,  596-6G0; 
Herzog,  ReojUEncyklop.  ii,  788,  784 ;  Hoefer,  Biog.  Ge- 
fUrale,  x,  765;  Neander,  Church  hist,  x,  41,  43,  412; 
Gieseler,  Ch.  Hiet.  per.  iii,  div.  iv,  ch.  i,  §  97, 100. 

Vllt  Anti-pope  at  Avignon  (Bobert  of  Geneva), 
with  whom  the  great  papal  schism  commenced,  took 
this  title  on  his  election  in  1378.    He  resided  at  Avig- 


issued  in  1808  a  bull  against  the  order,  in  which  he  :  non,  was  acknowledged  at  once  in  Naples  and  France, 


brought  against  it  the  most  unfounded  and  absurd 
charges ;  and  finally,  at  the  General  Council  of  Yi- 
enne (in  1312),  pronounced  its  abolition.  The  pope 
raised  no  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  most  of  the 


and  at  a  later  period  by  Scotland,  Savoy,  and  Lor- 
raine, as  well  as  by  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Navarre. 
He  died  without  reputation  in  1394. — Neander,  Church 
Jlitt.  y,  475,  565, 164,  232 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  per.  iii. 
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div.  vi,  ch.  i,  §  101 ;  Hem,  p.  275.  See  AviONOS ;  '  on  the  other  hand,  the  pope  abstained  from  openly  op- 
Ubban  y  I.  ;  posing  Henry*8  edict  of  toleration.    Doring  his  pontiti- 

Vn,  Pope  {Gudio,  illegitimate  son  of  GiulUno  de  I  ^*«  *^«  ^"«  ^^  Poland  prevailed  npon  the  metropoli- 
Medicis),  became  pope  in  1623 ;  one  of  the  weak  and  '  *"  <*^  ^"^  ""^  *«^«n  <>^*^«  Ruthenian  bishops  to  unite 
wavering  men  whose  selfish  policy  in  critical  times  '  ^^^^  *^«  Church  of  Rome,  and  ambassadors  arrived 
makes  their  prominence  in  history  a  prominence  of  '  *'  *'<>"®  '"**"  ***®  ^®P"<^  patriarch  of  Alexandria  to 
disgrace.  He  entered  the  Maltese  order,  and  became  negotiate  a  union  of  the  Copts  witii  the  Church  of 
grand  prior  of  Capra.  When  his  cousin  Leo  X  ascend-  '  «<>»••  ^e  issued  new  editions  of  ttic  Vulgate,  tiie  Ro- 
ed  tiie  papal  throne  he  was  at  once  appointed  archbish- ;  "»*";  BrovM"7,  Missal,  and  of  tiie  Inder.  In  order  to 
op  and  cardinal.  Subsequently  he  acted  as  cardinal  Mttle  the  dogmatical  controversy  between  Jesuits  and 
legate  of  Tuscany.  He  was  elected  pope  on  tiie  19th  '  Dominicans  on  diyme  grace,  he  instituted  in  1697  the 
of  Nov.  1628.  On  May  2, 1524,  he  issued  a  bull  for  Coiufreffaito  de  auxUiu  Amna  gratia.  A  dispute  with 
the  reformation  of  abuses  prevailing  in  Italy.  In  the  ,  ^^«  republic  of  Venice  was  amicably  settied.  He 
same  year  he  sent  a  legate,  Campeggio,  to  the  Diet  of  i  ^'«^  <»"  M"^**  ^  ^^^'  Baronius  and  Bellarmin  were 
Nuremberg,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  suppression  of  «  »«nong  the  cardinals  appointed  by  him.  One  hundred 
the  Reformation  in  Germany.  The  pope  and  his  leg-  |  *nd  twenty-three  constitutions  and  decrees  of  this  pope 
ate  greatiy  offended  the  German  princes  by  their  ar-  "«  oontamed  in  BvUar,  Rom.  Maffmm,  tom.  iii,  1-170. 
rogance.  but  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  effecting  an  f**"/'^*  ^"2I^t5?"  ^^  CicarelU.— Ranke,  Hia,Pap. 
alliance  against  the  Protestants  between  Austria,  Ba-  I  ^7H  Hase,  a.  ifwr.  p.  456, 466  sq.;  Wetzcr  u.  Welte, 
varU,  and  twelve  princes  of  South  Germany.  Not- 1  Ktrchm-Lex,  ii,  608-640;  Herzog,  Rtal-EncyUop,  ii, 
withstanding  the  zeal  of  the  emperor  for  the  defence  .  ^^* 

of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  pope  was  prevailed  upon  '  IZ,  Pope  (fiiuUo  SoqMglion)^  was  born  in  1600  ai 
by  the  king  of  France  to  join  the  alliance  of  France,  i  Pistoja.  He  was  in  succession  auditor  of  the  Rota, 
England,  Venetia,  and  other  Italian  states  against '  secretary  of  Sixtns  IV,  and  cardinal,  and  was  elected 
Charles.  After  the  siege  and  capture  of  Rome  by  the  '  pope  in  1667.  He  mediated  a  peace  between  Louis 
imperial  army,  the  pope  was  compelled  to  capitulate  j  XIV  and  Spain,  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  in  1668.  He  was 
(Jan.  5,  1527) ;  but,  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  condi-  ,  upright  in  his  intentions,  but  easy  in  disposition.  He 
tions  of  the  capitulation,  he  escaped,  disgubed  as  a  '  left  his  name  to  the  CkmaUine  Peace,  a  brief  pause  in 
merchant,  on  Dec.  9, 1527,  and  fled  to  Orvieto.  Soon  ;  the  struggle  between  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits.  He 
after  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Charles  (1529),  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  taking  of  Candia  by 
crowned  him  emperor  at  Bologna  (1580) ;  while,  on  the  Turks,  1669. — Ranke,  Hid.  Pcgp.  b.  viii ;  Hase,  Ch. 
the  other  hand,  Charles  restored  the  papal  possessions,  I  HUt.  p.  512,  618 ;  Wetzer  a.  Welte,  Kirchen-LexUcon, 
and  made  Alessaudro  of  Medicis  (a  reputed  son  of  the   ii,  606. 

pope)  sovereign  of  Florence.     The  demand  of  Charles  x,  Pope  (EmiHo  AWeri),  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the 

and  the  German  pnnces  for  tiie  convocation  of  an  cecu-  13^1,  ^f  j„,     15^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^     ^  ^.^^  ^^^  15^ 

menical  council,  which  was  to  reform  abuses  m  the  ^  ^^^     ^^              ^,4  .^  his  accession,  he  was 

Church  and  restore  its  unity,  he  did  not  ftilfil,  maJcmg  completely  gov«Tied  by  his  rebtions,  one  of  whom, 

h«  consent  contingent  upon  condiUons  which  he  knew  cardinal  Paluzzi,  was  called  by  tiie  Romans  pope  de 

to  be  uuMceptable  to  Charles.     In  the  suit  of  Henry  ^^^^     ge  was  always  eager  to  mediate  peVi^be. 

VIII  of  England  for  divorce  from  his  wife,  Cathanne  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  CathoUc  stotes,  and  supp^  tiie 


of  Aragon,  the  pope,  after  long  hesitation,  decided 
against  the  king,  and  thereby  precipitated  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Anglican  Church  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 


Poles  with  money  against  the  Turks.  In  his  reign 
commenced  the  dispute  with  Louis  XIV  of  France  con- 
cerning the  righte  claimed  by  the  French  kings,  dins 


He  sanctioned  tiie  new  monastic  orders  of  tiie  Capu-  ,  j  ^y^^  vacancies  of  episcopal  sees,  to  dispose  of  tiie 
chins,  TheatmesSomaskians,  and  Recollects,  enlarged  .  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  to  receive  the  revenne.- 
the  llbrery  of  tiie  VatK^ii^  and  wm  jn  general  a  pa-  ^^^  ^^  p  ^  ;.^  jj  ^h.  ffistofy,  p.  612; 
tron  of  literature.     He  died  Sept.  26, 1534.     The  i9u^   Wetz«r  u  Welte,  JKi 


iariuM  Romanum  (ed.  Lugd.  1692,  i,  636-694)  contains 
41  constitutions  and  decrees  of  this  pope.  The  life  of 
Clement  has  been  written  by  Onufrio  Panvini  and  Ja- 


Welte,  Kirckm-Lexihon,  ii,  608. 

XI,  Pope  (GioramU  Francesco^  count  of  AJbam), 
was  bom  at  Pesaro  July  22, 1649.    He  was  secretary  of 


cob  Ziegler  (in  Schelhorn,  Amoen.  hut.  eccl.  tom.  u).    ***«  »«^*  ^^^^  ^^^"^  Innocent  XI,  Alexander  VIII, 


See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  600-602;  Her- 
zog, Real-Encyhl.  ii,  784-786;  Hoefer,  Biog.  Generah, 
X,  766;  Ranke,  ffist.  Papacy,  bk.  i,  ch.  iii;  Hase,  Ch. 
Butory,  p.  876, 890, 421, 460. 


and  Innocent  XII,  and,  as  such,  wrote,  among  others, 
the  celebrated  bull  of  Alexander  VIII  (1691)  against 
the  Galilean  liberties  adopted  by  a  national  conven- 
tion of  the  French  bishops  in  1682.     He  became  car- 

--JIV  A   *•'       '  x  ^  'J*     «^  -   X  ^    »-  X1-.   ^xi    .      dinal  deacon  in  1690,  and  cardinal  priest  in  1700. 
VIII,  AnU.pope(-.«5^i«Jft.«c»),  took  tills  titie  in   He  was  raised  to  the  popedom  in  1700  on  account 

of  his  energy  and  ability,  and  displayed  abundance 
of  the  former  quality,  but  with  singular  want  of 
success.  He  opposed  the  elevation  of  Prussia  to  a 
kingdom,  and  thus  made  himself  ridiculous  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  he  vol- 
untarily acknowledged  Philip  V,  the  grandson  of  Lou- 
is XIV  of  France,  but  was  compelled  by  the  imperial 


1421  on  being  elected  by  three  cardinals  at  Peniscola, 
after  the  death  of  Benedict  XIII.  He  resigned  to 
Biartin  V  in  1429,  and  thus  terminated  the  great  West- 
em  schism. — Biigne,  Diet.  Biog.  s.  v.  Mugnoz ;  Giese- 
ler,  Ch.  Hist.  per.  iii,  div.  v,  ch.  i,  §  180. 

VIII,  Pope  (rppoUto  Aldobrandvm),  was  bom  in 
1686,  at  Fano ;  beoune  first  a  lawyer,  subsequently 

consistorial  advocate,  auditor  of  the  Rote  (see  Rota),  forces  threatening  Rome  to  recognise  Charles  HI,  the 
daterins  (q.  v.),  and,  in  1686,  cardinal,  and  legate  in  \  brother  of  Joseph  I  of  Austria,  as  king  of  Spain.  He 
Poland.  He  was  elected  pope  Jan.  80,  1592.  He  lost  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  was  totally  disregarded 
was  a  cautioua  and  politic  raler.  He  mediated  the  '  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713).  By  this  peace  Sicily 
peace  of  Vervins  between  France  and  Spain.  In  the  I  was  given  to  Duke  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  who 
civil  war  of  France  he  sided,  like  his  predecessors,  with  '  denied  the  papal  claim  to  Sicily,  and  when  the  pope 
the  league  against  Henry  IV.  Even  after  the  latter  had  recourse  to  ban  and  interdict,  expelled  nearly  all 
nad  jomed  the  Church  of  Rome  the  pope  hesitated  to  the  priesta  from  Sicily,  and  transported  them  to  the 
recognise  him,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  whole  '  papal  states.  The  pope  did  not  repeal  ban  and  inter- 
of  France  had  recognised  him  that  the  pope  consented  !  diet  until  1719,  when  Sicily  fell  to  the  power  of  the 
to  a  solemn  absolution  of  Henry  (Dec.  17, 1697).  Hen-  I  emperor  of  Austria.  In  the  long  controversy  between 
ly  supported  the  annexation  of  Ferrara  to  the  papal  >  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuite  concerning  the  observ- 
states,  and  reintroduced  the  Jesuite  into  France,  while,  I  ance  of  the  pagan  customs  of  China  by  converte,  in 
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which  Innocent  X  had  decided  in  &Tor  of  the  Domin- 
icans,  and  Alexander  YII  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  Clem- 
ent again  declared  against  the  Jesuits,  who  appar- 
ently submitted,  but  continued  the  controversy.  In 
the  Jansenistic  controversy  this  pope  took  very  deci- 
sive action  by  the  bull  Vimeam  Domini  (July  IG,  1705), 
which  demanded  a  strict  adherence  to  the  decrees  of 
Innocent  X  and  Alexander  VIII  against  the  boolc  of 
Jansenius.  Of  still  greater  importance  was  the  cele- 
brated bull  Unigtmtiu  (Sept.  8, 1718)  against  Qnesnel's 
(q.  V.)  work  on  the  New  Testament,  which  produced 
an  extraordinary  commotion  in  the  Galilean  Church. 
The  BuOar,  Rom,  CMm.  P.  II  (1727),  contains  123 
bulls,  constitutions,  letters,  and  briefs  of  Clement ;  and 
Cbn^.  P.  YI  (1789),  188  constitutions.  The  life  of 
Clement  XI  was  written  by  Polidoro  (Urbino,  1727), 
Lafiteaa  (Pad.  1752,  2  vols.),  Reboalet  (Avignon,  1752, 
2  vols.),  and  by  the  Protestant  Buder,  LAm  «.  Thaim 
dei  kbtgm  Pap9U$  ClemenHe  Xr(B  vols.  Frankf.  1720). 
He  died  1721.  His  works  (Homilies)  were  published 
(2  vols,  fol.)  in  Rome,  1729.— Ranke,  Hut.  Pap.  b.  viii ; 
Hase,  Ch.  ffiti.  p.  518,  518 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirehen' 
Lex.  ii,  609,612 ;  Herzog,  Real-Enejfklop.  ii,  787. 


[,  Pope  {Lorenzo  Cortim)^  was  bom  at  Florence 
in  1652.  He  was  appointed  cardinal  May  17,  1706, 
cardinal  bishop  of  Frascati  in  1725,  and  became  pope 
Jnly  12, 1780,  when  78  years  old.  Immediately  upon 
his  accession  to  the  papal  chair,  he  instituted  a  trial 
against  Coscia,the  favorite  of  his  predecessor,  Benedict 
XIII,  for  extortion.  Coscia  was  sentenced  to  eight 
years'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  40,000  ducats.  In 
1782  he  issued  a  papal  "  constitution"  for  a  better  reg- 
ulation of  the  conclave ;  by  a  brief  of  1786  he  sup- 
pressed the  sect  of  the  Cocchiari,  and  in  1788  he  con- 
demned the  Free-masons.  He  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  union  of  the  Greek  Church  with  the  Roman, 
and  in  1784  founded  the  *'  Corsinian"  ecclesiastical  sem- 
inary for  young  Greeks  at  Bissignano,  in  Calabria ; 
but  the  endeavors  of  the  Jesuits  to  gain  over  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  were  fruitless.  Equally  in- 
efficient were  special  efforts  made  for  winning  over 
the  Protestants  of  Saxony  and  Silesia.  His  relations 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  states  were,  in  general,  not 
friendly.  Parma,  which  he  claimed  after  the  death 
of  the  last  Famese  (1781),  was  occupied  by  Austria. 
Spain,  against  the  consent  of  the  pope,  made  enlist- 
ments in  the  papal  states,  and  placed  garrisons  in  sev- 
eral towns.  Portugal  claimed  the  cardinal's  hat  for  a 
favorite  of  the  king  (Bicchi),  and  the  pope,  in  1781, 
yielded.  Charles  Emanuel  of  Sardinia  was  threatened 
with  the  ban  for  occupying  several  places  in  Pied- 
mont which  the  pope  claimed  as  fief.  The  little  re- 
public of  San  Marino,  which  Cardinal  Alberoui,  in  1789, 
had  rashly  annexed  to  the  papal  states,  soon  recovered 
its  independence.  He  supported  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria with  money  in  his  war  against  the  Turks.  He 
promoted  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  especially 
the  Syriac,  and  sent  Assemani  on  his  second  journey  to 
the  ^st,  to  collect  Oriental  manuscripts  for  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Vatican.  His  private  life  was  austere,  and 
he  was  rigid  in  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. He  died  Feb.  6, 1740.  The  BuUariwn  Rom. 
Cont.  P.  VIII  (Luxemb.  1740),  contains  277  constitu- 
tions of  this  pope. — Hase,  Ch.  jffittoiyj  p.  514 ;  Ranke, 
Hut.  Pap.  b.  viii ;  TVetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii, 
611 ;  Hoefer,  Biogr.  Gtniraie,  x,  769. 

XIII,  Pope  (Carlo  deUa  Torre  di  Rezxonico\  was 
bom  at  Venice  March  7,  1698 ;  became  governor  of 
Fano  in  1721,  auditor  of  the  Rota  in  1729,  cardinal- 
deacon  in  1737,  bishop  of  Padua  in  174d«  cardinal-priest 
in  1747.  He  ascended  the  papal  chair  July  6, 1758. 
He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  sup- 
ported with  an  earnestness  and  perseverance  that  fully 
displayed  the  feebleness  of  the  popedom.  By  auto- 
graph letters  to  the  kings  of  i^ance,  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  he  endeavored  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the 


order  in  those  three  states.  But  in  vain.  The  Por- 
tuguese government  suppressed  all  the  convents  in 
1759  and  1760,  imprisoning  a  number  of  members  un- 
der the  charge  of  being  accomplices  of  a  plot  against 
the  life  of  the  king,  and  transporting  most  of  them' 
into  the  papal  states  **as  a  present  to  St.  Peter."  In 
1764  the  Jesuits  were  exiled  from  France.  In  repl}', 
Clement  issued  the  bull  *'^ ApoetoUaan  pcucendiy"  in 
which  he  again  confirmed  the  order;  but  the  French 
Parliament  forbade  the  publication  of  the  bull.  In 
April,  1767,  the  Spanish  government  embarked  all  the 
members  of  the  order  in  Spain  in  order  to  transport 
them  to  the  papal  states.  On  the  80th  of  JanuaT^*, 
1768,  the  pope  issued  a  brief,  in  which  he  annulled,  as 
head  of  the  Church  and  as  feudal  sovereign  of  Parma, 
a  number  of  reformatory  measures  which  the  duke  of 
Parma  had  issued  in  1765  and  1766,  pronouncing  the 
severest  censures  of  the  Church  against  all  who  had 
aided  in  the  drawing  up,  publication,  and  execution 
of  these  decrees,  and  releasing  the  subjects  of  the  duke 
from  the  duty  of  obeying  them.  This  bull  produced 
the  greatest  indignation  at  all  the  Bourbon  courts. 
Parma  expelled  the  Jesuits  (in  1768),  France  occupied 
Avignon  and  Venaissin,  and  Naples  took  possession 
of  Benevento  and  Pontecorvo.  In  addition  to  these 
troubles,  a  conflict  arose  with  the  republic  of  Venice, 
which  had  issued  some  laws  restricting  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy,  and  in  particular  that  of  accumulating 
property.  The  republic  of  Genoa  offered  a  reward 
of  6000  scudi  for  the  capture  of  a  papal  delegate  to 
the  island  of  Corsica,  which  had  risen  in  insurrection 
against  the  Genoese.  In  January,  1768,  the  pope 
protested  against  the  resolution  of  the  Polish  Diet, 
which,  although  recognising  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
the  state  Church,  made  some  concessions  to  the  dis- 
sidents. Besides  these  conflicts  with  the  state  gov- 
ernments, Clement  had  a*  hard  struggle  against  an 
Episcopal  movement  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
demanded  a  restriction  of  the  papal  prerogstives  and 
an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  metropolitans, 
and  the  chief  representative  of  which  was  the  Ger- 
man bishop  Febronius  (q.  v.).  The  Conffregaiion  of 
the  Index  forbade  the  possession  and  circulation  of  tho 
book  under  penalty  of  the  galleys ;  but  this  rigorous 
measure,  as  well  as  letters  to  the  bishops  of  Germany 
to  use  the  utmost  efforts  for  tho  suppression  of  the 
dangerous  book,  remained  useless.  Some  of  the  bulls 
issued  by  Clement  (as  Jntmorum  Saluti  andAliud  ad 
Apoftolattts),  in  vindication  of  the  claims  of  the  papacy, 
offended  even  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  pope. 
Even  the  cardinals  became  dissatisfied,  and  a  change 
of  policy  was  seriously  contemplated  when  the  pope 
died  on  February  8,  1769.  Clement  restricted  the 
right  of  asylum,  forbade  the  clergy  from  engaging  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  conferred  upon  Maria  Theresa 
the  title  of  apostolic  majesty. — Ranke,  Hist.  Pap.  bk. 
▼iii ;  Hase,  Church  Hist.  p.  524  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexikon^  ii,  618-618 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyUcp.  ii, 
788-740. 

XTV,  Pope  {Giovaittni  Viwxnte  Antonio  GanganeU 
li),  was  bom  at  San  Arcangelo,  near  Rimini,  October 
81, 1705.  After  receiving  an  education  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Jesuits  at  Rimini  and  the  Piarists  at 
Urbino,  he  entered,  on  May  17, 1728,  the  order  of  the 
Minorites,  exchanging  his  baptismal  Christian  name 
for  that  of  Lorenzo.  He  soon  distinguished  himself 
both  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  theologian,  and  taught 
theology  in  several  of  the  institutions  of  his  order. 
When,  OB  May  20, 1741,  Pope  Benedict  XIV  presided 
at  the  general  chapter  of  the  Minorites,  which  was  to 
elect  a  new  general  of  the  order,  Ganganelli,  in  the 
name  of  the  chapter,  addressed  the  pope  in  a  speech 
which  gained  to  him  the  full  confidence  of  Benedict. 
He  was  in  1745  appointed  assistant,  and  in  1746  con- 
suitor  at  the  Sant*  Ufiizio  (the  Congregation  of  the  In- 
quisition), and  in  this  office  won  general  respect  by 
his  moderation,  amiable  char^ter,  and  scholarship. 
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On  September  24, 1759,  he  was  appointed  cardinal- 
priest  by  Clement  XIII  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits.  The  pope  intrusted  to  him 
several  important  missions;  but  when  it  was  found 
that  he  disapproved  the  uncompromising  opposition 
of  the  pope  to  the  Bourbon  a>urts,  he  fell  into  dis- 
favor, and  was  deprived  of  all  influence.  The  con- 
clave, after  the  death  of  Clement  XIII,  lasted  over 
three  months.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Bourbon 
courts,  aided  by  the  youthful  Archduke  Joseph  of 
Austria  (subsequently  Joseph  II),  made  the  utmost 
exertions  to  secure  the  election  of  a  liberal  pope. 
Ganganelli  finally  was  agreed  upon  by  a  compromise 
of  the  two  parties.  The  one  regarded  him  as  suffi- 
ciently flexible  and  liberal,  while  the  Jesuits*  party 
held  that,  though  opposed  to  the  late  pope's  policy,  he 
was  not  hostile  to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Thus  he 
was  elected  by  both  parties  on  May  19, 1769.  As  he 
was  not  yet  a  bishop,  he  received  the  episcopal  conse- 
cration on  the  28th  of  May,  and  was  crowned  pope 
on  the  4th  of  June.  He  opened  his  pontificate  by 
making  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  papal 
states,  showed  himself  a  patron  of  science  and  art,  and 
endeavored  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. But  his  chief  care  was  to  restore  the  good  re- 
lations between  the  papal  and  the  Bourbon  courts. 
He  opened  a  personal  correspondence  with  the  Bour- 
bon princes,  and  carefully  avoided  everything  that 
could  give  offence.  He  abandoned  the  papal  claims 
to  the  duchy  of  Parma ;  offered  himself  to  the  court 
of  Madrid  as  godfather  for  the  new-bom  son  of  the 
princess  of  Asturia ;  conciliated  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal and  his  prime  minister  Pombal  (who  threatened 
a  complete  separation  of  Portugal  from  the  Church 
of  Rome)  by  appointing  Pombal's  brother  a  cardinal, 
and  confirming  the  episcopal  nominations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  king.  This  conciliatory  policy  se- 
cured the  restoration  to  the  papal  government  of 
Avignon,  Yenaissin,  Benevento,  and  Pontecorvo.  But 
the  chief  demand  of  the  Bourbon  courts,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  tried  to  escape  as 
long  as  possible.  He  had  held  himself  aloof  from 
the  Jesuits  from  the  first  day  of  his  pontificate,  and 
had  forbidden  the  admission  of  the  General  of  the 
order  to  the  Vatican.  He  appointed  a  committee  of 
Jurists  to  examine  the  subject;  acquainted  himself 
personally  with  all  that  had  been  written  for  or  against 
the  order ;  and  took  great  care  to  prepare  public  opin- 
ion gradually  &r  its  suppression.  In  a  letter  to  the 
king  of  Spain  he  publicly  admitted  the  necessity  of 
suppressing  the  order,  as  the  members  had  deserved 
this  fate  by  their  intrigues.  The  bishops  of  the  pa- 
pal states  were  authorized  to  examine  the  houses  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  to  secularize  those  members  who  de- 
sired it.  On  June  25, 1773,  the  seals  were  put  on  the 
archives  of  the  novitiate  of  the  order  at  Rome,  and 
the  cardinal  of  Aragon  was  directed  to  possess  him- 
self of  all  their  possessions  within  his  legation.  A 
similar  order  was  given  to  the  bishop  of  Montalto. 
Finally,  on  July  21, 1778,  the  &mous  brief  ^^Domhmt 
ac  ReiempUiT  Notter,*^  by  which  the  whole  order  was 
suppressed,  Mras  signed.  It  was  published  on  the 
16th  of  August.  On  the  whole,  the  decree  was  car- 
ried out  with  great  regard  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers, but  the  general,  fkther  Ricci,  was  arrested.  The 
brief  states,  as  a  reason  for  the  suppression,  that 
the  Church  no  longer  derived  fh>m  the  order  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  expected  from  it  at  the  time 
of  its  foundation  ;  ii  refers  to  the  suppression  of  oth- 
er monastic  orders  by  former  popes;  claims  for  tiie 
pope  the  right  of  suppressing  an  order  without  pre- 
vious trial,  and  explains  his  long  hesitation  to  take 
this  step  from  his  earnest  desire  of  thoroughly  consid- 
ering the  matter.  The  measure  naturally  produced 
an  extraordinary  excitement ;  the  Jesuits  everywhere 
submitted,  but  some  violent  books  against  the  acts  of 
the  pope  wef^  puMi>>hed  by  the  members  or  friends  of 


the  order,  and  prophecies  from  a  Dominican  nun,  Anna 
Theresa  Poll,  and  from  a  certain  Bemardina  Renzi, 
announcing  the  imminent  death  of  the  pope,  were  wide- 
ly circulated.  Some  months  after  the  suppression  of 
the  order  the  health  of  the  pope  began  to  fiiil,  and  he 
died  September  22,  1774.  An  opinion  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  found  many  believers,  and  is  still  de- 
fended hy  a  number  of  writers,  but  a  majority  of  the 
best  historians  have  declared  it  not  sufficiently  sup- 
ported. Special  works  on  Clement  are,  Caraccioli,  Vie 
de  Ckmeni  XIV  (1775;  German  translation,  Frank- 
fort, 1776);  Leben  des  P,  demem  XJV  (Berlin,  1774- 
76,  8  vols.) ;  Cretineau-Joly,  Clm/int  XIV  et  les  Jku- 
ties  (Paris,  1847,  on  the  side  of  the  Jesuits) ;  GanffO" 
nelUf  Papti  Clement  XIV;  seine  Brief e  umd  Mine  SMU 
(Berlin,  1847);  Theiner,  Hittmrt  du  Pon&fcai  de  CU- 
meni  X/K  (Paris,  18&8, 8  vols. ;  German  edit.  Leipzig). 
Father  Theiner,  who  was  a  prefect-coacfjutor  of  the 
archives  of  the  Vatican,  oonsultor  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index  and  other  congregations,  a  member  of 
the  special  Congregation  on  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, etc.,  at  Rome,  made  use  of  many  unprinted  doo- 
uments  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  He  tried  to 
exalt  Clement  as  one  of  the  greatest  popes,  and,  in 
order  to  achieve  this,  came  out  very  severely  against 
the  Jesuits  of  tliat  time.  Hi^  work  led  to  a  lively  con- 
troversy. The  French  historian  of  the  order,  Creti- 
neau-Joly,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Jesuits,  but 
his  book  was  put  on  the  Index.  The  general  of  the 
order,  P.  Roothan,  fearing  that  the  controversy  might 
turn  out  badly  for  the  order,  declined  all  responsibility 
for  Cretineau-Joly*s  work,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
duced P.  de  Ravignan,  the  celebrated  Jesuit  preacher 
at  Paris,  to  take  up  the  defence  of  the  order.  Ravig- 
nan accordin;{lv  wrote  and  published  Clement  XIII  et 
Clhnent  XIV  (Paris,  1854,  2  vols.,  p.  674  and  502),  in 
which  he  tries  to  justify  both  the  Jesuits  and  the  pope 
who  suppressed  them.  See  Herzog,  UeaUEncyldop.  ii, 
740-742;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  ii,  618-622;  Hoefer,  Biog. 
GmeraUy  x,  770-776 ;  Ranke,  Hitt,  Pap.  bk.  viii;  Hase, 
Church  Hitt,  §  525;  Hook,  Ecelee.  Diet.  s.  v.  Ganga- 
nelli. 

Clementines,  I.  (KXtifuvnOf  KXi^fUmva,  or 
pseudo-Clementines),  are  the  several  writings,  partiy 
orthodox,  partiy  heretical,  falsely  ascribed  to  Clement, 
one  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  and  bishop  of  Rome  from 
A.D.  92-102,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  greater 
weight  and  currency,     lliese  works  are ) 

1.  A  SECOND  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiaks,  ex- 
tant only  in  fragments.  These  fragments  are  found, 
together  with  Clement's  genuine  or  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  [see  Clement  of  Rome],  at  the  close  of 
the  Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  Bible  (called  Cod.  A), 
dating  from  the  fifth  century,  and  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  earliest  mention  of  such  an 
epistie  we  meet  in  Eusebias,  who  says  (^Hist.  Ecd.  ill, 
88),  *'  We  must  know  that  there  is  al»o  a  second  Epistle 
of  Clement ;  but  we  do  not  regard  it  as  being  equally 
notable  with  the  former,  since  we  know  of  none  of  the 
ancients  thnt  have  made  use  of  it." 

The  catalogue  of  writings  contained  in  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  ascribes  it  to  Clement ;  but  this,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  evidence,  external  and  internal,  is  not 
of  gpreat  weight,  since  Codex  A  cannot  be  traced  b(»- 
yond  the  fifth  century.  A  closer  examination  of  the 
fhigments  shows  that  they  are  not  an  epistie,  but  a 
homily,  containing  general  exhortations  to  active 
Christianity,  and  to  fidelity  in  persecution,  with  po- 
lemical references  to  the  Gnostic  denial  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  document  differs  so  much  in  st^'le  and 
doctrinal  importance  from  the  genuine  epistle  of  Clem- 
ent that  it  has  been  generally  assigned  by  critics  to 
a  later  date.  It  is  orthodox  in  sentiment.  The  very 
beginning  contains  a  distinct  confession  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  who  is  called  "  God,  and  the  Judge  of  the 
living  and  the  dead."  Otherwise  it  is  of  no  special 
account. 
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S.  Two  encyclical  Letters  to  Viroins,  first  difl> 
covered  by  Wetstem  in  1752,  in  a  Syriac  translation, 
and  appended  to  hia  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
They  commend  celibac}*^,  and  contain  exhortations  and 
rules  of  discipline  for  monks  and  nnns. 

3.  Five  Decretal  Letters,  which  pseudo-Isidore 
has  placed  at  the  head  of  his  collection  of  decretals 
of  Roman  popes.  Two  of  them  are  addressed  to 
James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  are  older  than  the 
pseudo- Isidore  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuiy ;  the 
three  others  were  fabricated  by  him. 

4.  The  Aro8TOLicAi<  Gokstitutions  and  Cak- 
oxs,  including  the  Liturot  of  St.  Clement,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Constitutions.  This 
is  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws  and  usages  which 
grew  up  gradually  during  the  first  four  centuries,  and 
is  valaable  chiefly  as  a  rich  source  of  information  con- 
cerning ancient  Church  government,  worship,  and 
practice.  The  work  professes  to  be  a  bequest  of  all 
the  apostles  handed  down  through  the  Roman  bishop 
Clement,  or  dictated  to  him.  It  begins  with  the  words, 
**  The  apostles  and  elders  to  all  who  among  the  nations 
have  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Grace  be  to 
you  and  peace,"  etc.  It  contains,  in  eight  books,  a 
collection  of  moral  exhortations,  ecclesiastical  laws, 
and  liturgical  formularies.  The  ol^ject  of  the  compiler 
was  to  establish  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  clergy  with  a  convenient  guide  in  worship 
and  discipline.  The  first  six  books  were  written  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  the  remaining  two  at  the 
beginuiog  of  the  fourth ;  at  all  events,  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Kicflsa  (325).  The  Apostoucal  Canons  are 
appended  *to  the  eighth  book  of  the  Constitations,  and 
pretend  to  be  likewise  of  apostolical  origin.  They 
consist  of  85,  or,  in  other  copies,  50  brief  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  borrowed  in  part  from 
the  Pastoral  EpisSes,  partly  from  decrees  of  early 
councils,  and  partly  from  oral  tradition.  They  are  also 
found  separately  in  Greek,  Syriac,  Etbiopic,  and  Ar- 
abic manuscripts,  lliey  were  collected  by  some  un- 
known hand  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  Greek  Church  in  692  adopted  the  whole  collection 
of  85  canons ;  the  Latin  retained  only  50,  which  Dio- 
nysius  Exiguus  translated  into  Latin  about  A.D.  500. 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  Canons  are  found 
in  the  larger  editions  of  the  works  of  the  apostolic  fa- 
thers, by  Cotelier  and  Clericus  (1672, 1698, 1700, 1724), 
in  the  first  volume  of  Mansi's,  and  also  of  Harduin's 
Collection  of  Councils^  and  have  been  separately  edited 
by  Guil.  Ueltzen,  ConsHtutUmes  apottoliccf  (Rostochii, 
1853),  and  by  P.  A.  do  Lagarde,  ConrtUuHones  apoeto- 
torvm  (Lips.  1862).  Among  the  many  treatises  on  the 
Apost.  Const,  we  mention  Krabbe,  Ueber  den  Urtpntng 
vndlnhaltderapott.  ConstUutionen  (1829);  S.  von  Drey, 
Neue  Untersuchmgeny  etc.  (1832) ;  Chase,  ConttituHont 
qfthe  holy  Apostles,  including  the  Canons  (1848) ;  comp. 
Hefele,  ConciHengeschichte,  i,  767  sq. ;  Schaff,  Church 
History,  i,  440  sq. ;  Bunsen,  Hippol.  i,  319  sq. 

5.  The  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  to  which  the 
title  Clementines  (rd  KXtiiUvria,  Clementina)  is  more 
particularly  applied,  and  the  Recognitions  ('Ava- 
yvutpiofioi,  JRecognitiones  dementis  Bom,),  which  re- 
semble the  former  in  form  and  contents.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Epitome  de  oestis  Petri,  which 
is  a  summary  of  the  Homilies.  The  Homilies  are 
twenty  in  number,  but  the  last  has  only  recently  been 
discovered.  They  figure  very  prominently  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  heresies.  They  are  a  most  cu- 
rious philosophico- religious  romance.  Clement,  an 
educated  Roman,  and  kinsman  of  the  emperor  Domi- 
tian,  dissatisfied  with  heathenism  and  thirsting  after 
truth,  travels  to  Judsea,  meets  the  apostle  Peter,  and 
is  converted  by  him  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  ac- 
companies him  on  his  missionary  journeys,  and  takes 
down  in  writing  the  substance  of  the  sermons  and  dis- 
putations with  Simon  Magus.  Simon  Peter  is  thus 
the  proper  hero  of  the  romance,  and  appears  cs  the 


champion  of  pure,  primitive  Christianity,  in  contrast 
with  Simon  Magus,  the  great  deceiver  and  arch-here- 
tic. The  apostle  Paul  is  not  mentioned,  but  is  perhaps 
attacked  under  the  name  of  Simon.  The  doctrinal 
system  which  is  skilfully  interwoven  with  this  narra- 
tive stands  by  itself  as  a  peculiar  and  confused  mix- 
ture of  Ebionistic  and  Gnostic  ideas  and  fkncies.  It 
is  a  speculative  form  of  Ebionisro,  rather  than  (as 
Baur  treats  it)  a  school  of  Gnosticism.  It  is  essen- 
tially Judaizing  in  spirit  and  aim,  though  influenced 
by  heathen  philosophy.  It  is  bitterly  hostile  to  tha 
theology  of  Paul,  and  forms  in  this  respect  the  oppo- 
site extreme  to  the  Gnosticism  of  Mardon  and  his 
school.  It  presents  Christianity  as  the  restoration 
simply  of  the  primitive  religion  of  Adam,  Enoch,  No* 
ah,  Abraham,  and  Moses,  which  was  corrupted  by 
daemons,  until  Christ  purged  it  of  all  false  additions. 
The  apostle  Peter  defended  it  against  the  new  corrup- 
tions of  Simon  Magus.  James,  the  brother  of  Christ, 
is  made  the  general  vicar  of  Christ,  the  pope  to  whom 
even  Peter  is  amenable,  and  Jerusalem  is  the  centre 
of  Christendom.  The  £pitome  is  only  a  poor  abridg- 
ment of  the  Homilies.  The  Recognitions  of  Clement, 
in  10  books,  are  an  orthodox  recension  of  the  Homi- 
lies, and  were  probatly  written  in  Rome.  They  exist 
only  in  a  Latin  translation. 

The  Homilies  and  Recognitions  are  incorporated  in 
the  large  editions  of  the  apostolic  fathers  by  Cotelier 
and  Clericus.  The  former  were  separately  edited  by 
Schwegler,  1847  (incomplete) ;  better  by  Alb.  Dressel, 
who  first  discovered  the  20th  homily  in  the  Vatican 
library  (Gott.  1853) ;  and  by  P.  de  Lagarde  (Leipsig, 
1865).  On  the  system  of  the  pseudo-Clementine  HomT 
ilies,  compare  the  works  of  Neander  and  Baur  on  Gnos- 
ticism, the  learned  monograph  of  Schliemann  {Die  Clem-^ 
entinen  r.^bst  den  veneandten  Schrijten,  Hamb.  1844), 
Hilgenfeld  (Die  Clementimschen  Recognitionen  und  Ho- 
miliin,  Jena,  1848,  and  also  his  work  on  the  apostolic 
fathers,  1853,  p.  289-306),  Uhlhorn  (Die  Tlomilien  und 
Recognitionen  des  Clemens  Rom,,  Gottingen,  1854,  and 
an  article  by  the  same  in  Herzog's  KntykL  ii,  744), 
Schaff  (Church  History,  i,  215  sq.),  and  an  article  of 
Steitz  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1867,  No.  Ill,  p. 
545  sq.  Dr.  Steitz  derives  the  German  story  of  Faust 
from  the  pseudo-Clementine  fiction  of  Simon  Magus. 
There  are  some  points  of  resemblance,  but  not  sufficient 
to  establish  such  a  connection.  A  translation  of  the 
Recognitions  (by  the  Rev.  T.  Smith)  is  given,  with  an 
introduction  on  the  literature,  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Li- 
brary, vol.  iii  (Edinburgh,  1867). 

II.  A  part  of  tlie  canon  law  prepared  by  pope  Clem- 
ent y  (1305-1314),  and  consisting  of  the  decrees  is- 
sued by  the  Council  of  Vienna  (1311-1312),  as  well  as 
his  own  constitutions.  This  collection  was  to  follow 
the  five  books  of  decretals  collected  by  Gregor}"-  IX  in 
1234,  and  the  H6er  sixtus  prepared  in  1298  by  Boniface 
VIII,  under  the  name  of  liber  septimus;  it  is,  how- 
ever, more  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Clem- 
entines. Like  the  two  previous  collections,  it  is  di- 
vided into  five  books — Judex,  Judicium,  Clerus,  Con- 
nubia,  Crimen ;  and  even  the  series  of  titles  and  the 
headings  fully  correspond  with  those  of  the  collection 
of  Gregory  IX.  Clement  made  his  collection  known 
to  the  consistory  of  cardinals  in  1313,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  sent  it  to  the  University  of  Orleans. 
His  successor,  John  XXII,  sent  it  also  to  the  universi- 
ties of  Paris  and  Bologna.  The  first  glossa  (commen- 
tary) to  it  was  written  about  1326  by  Joannes  Andreae, 
and  it  soon  obtained  the  authority  of  a  glossa  ordina- 
ria.  It  was  revised  by  cardinal  Zabarella  (f  1417). 
The  first  editions  of  the  Clementines  were  published  at 
Mainz  in  1460, 1467,  and  1471.  See  Wetzer  u.TVelte, 
Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  628 ;  Hase,  Ch.  Hist,  §  286.  See  also 
Canon  Law. 

III.  A  sect  whose  members  reject  most  of  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church,  but  adhere  to 
ite  d'ptinpiiifhing  doctrines,  puch  as  the  Facrifico  of  the 
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nun,  tbs  irnxmlty  otconttaJoB,  etc.  Their  tunie  Is 
uid  to  be  derived  from  tb*t  of  b  prieat,  Ibeir  Snt  lead- 
er. The  sect  baa  oever  been  oameroiuj  but  a  few 
Riemben,  it  ii  thougbt,  may  atill  (ISGT)  be  found  in 
tbe  Pyiennui  provinces  of  Fnmca.  See  BrawD,  £b- 
cscl.  Bd.  Kmncl.  s.  v. ;  Eden,  a.  v. 

Cleoblana,  ■  bnnch  of  the  Simoiiiani  (q.  v.),  in 
the  Ant  centuij-,  eztlngoiibed  ahnoat  at  itl  rise. 

Cle'Spa*  (KXtffirac,  eontr.  for  SXiorarpot,  oftt 
mviiBK^  faOiiBr),  one  of  the  two  dieciplea  who  were 
goinft  to  EmmeuB  on  the  day  of  the  reinrTai:tion,wban 
Je«u>  himielf  drew  near  and  talked  wiUi  them  (Lnlie 
xxiv,  18),  A.D.  M.  Euiebini  and  Jerome  (ObwwK. 
t.  V.  'B^fiaotic,  Emaa)  make  him  (KXiwimc,  Cko- 
phai)  a  native  of  Emmans.  It  is  a  question  whether 
this  Cleopas  is  to  be  omiidered  ss  identical  with  the 
Cleophas  (q.  v.),  or  rather  Clopat  of  John  lii,  25, 
or  the  Alpii-eus  (q.  v.)  of  Matt,  i,  8,  etc.  Their 
identity  was  auamed  by  the  later  fathers  and  Charch 
historian!  (Tbiess,  Coianunl.  ii,  230  Bq.).  But  Ensc- 
biuB  (//.  E.  iii,  11)  writes  tbe  name  of  Alphens,  Jo- 
sepb't  brother,  Clopss,  not  Cleopas ;  and  Cbrj'SOBtom 
and  Tbeodoret,  on  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Galatians,  ea)l 
James  tbe  Jast  the  son  of  Ctopas.  Besides  tbii,  Clo- 
pss, or  Atpbcui,  is  an  Aramaic  name,  whereas  Cle- 
opas is  apparently  Greek.  -  Again,  as  we  find  tbe  wife 
and  children  ofClopas  constantly  with  tbe  family  of 
Joaeph  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  be  himself  was  dead  before  that  time.  On 
tbe  whole,  then,  it  seems  safer  to  doubt  the  identity  of 
Cleopas  with  Clopas,  notwithstanding  the  shnilarity 
ot names.  (See  Rns,  Banatm.  <vmg.  Ill,  ii,12TS  sq. ; 
Wieseler,  Chivaol.  SpKipae,  p.  481 ;  Clemens,  hi  the 
ZeiUchr.  /.  tnu.  Theol.  Iii,  35<i  sq.) 

Cle&pa'tra  Cstrlctly  Ckop'atra,  KKioiraTpa,  a/a 
Taiownfd  Jaiiir},  a  Greek  female  name  occnrring  as 
early  as  Homer  (//.  ix,  &5S),  and  borne  especistly  br 
the  Egyptian  princesses  after  the  times  of  Alexander 
(see  Smith's  Did.  of  Clau.  Biog.  s.  v.).  The  follow- 
ing, being  members  oF  the  line  of  the  Ptoiomies,  who 
frequently  intermarried  with  tbe  Seleacids  of  Syria, 
are  mentioned  jn  tbe  Apocrypha  and  Josepbus,  or  al- 
luded to  in  the  Scriptures. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Antiocbos  III  (the  Great),  who 
was  married  to  Ptolemy  V  (Epiphanes),  B.C.  19S  (see 
Dan.  xi,  13,  IS),  Ccele-Syiia  being  given  aa  her  dower 
(Josepbns,  Jn/.xti,4,l;  Appian,  a>r.  6 ;  Livy,  xxxvil, 
3),  tbou)ib  Antiocbns  aftwwards  repudiated  this  ar- 
rangement (Polyb.  iiviii,  17).      See  ANTHioiina,  2. 

2.  A  daughter  by  the  preceding  match,  who  be- 
came "the  wife  ot  Ptolemy"  (Estb.  »i,  1)  VI  [Phil- 
ometor),  her  own  brother,  on  whose  death  (B.C.  146) 
she  was  violently  penecuted  by  bis  successor  (her  own 
brother  likewise,  and  for  a  time  husband}  Pbyscon, , 
or  Ptolemy  VII,  or  Euergetes  II  (Justin,  xzxviii,  S,  i 
Bj  xzxix,  I,  S;  Livy,  Ep.  69;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  602,  od. 
Wess.)  She  is  mentioned  by  Josepbus  as  having  join, 
ed  Iter  first  husband  in  the  letter  addressed  to  Onias 
(q.  V.)  in  favor  of  reconstructing  tbe  Jewish  temple  at  I 
Leontopolis  (Anl.  liii,  S,  3),  and  as  befriended  in  her  : 
distress  by  Onias  iA]^oa,  ii,  6),    See  Ptoleht  Phii^  ' 

3.  A  dinghter  of  the  preceding  by  her  first  hna- 1 
band)  married  first  (B.C.  150)  to  Aleundei 
(q.  V.)  Balas,  the  Syrian  usurper  (1  Uacc.  x, 
68 ;  Josepbus,  Aat.  xiii,  4, 1  and  5),  and  on  his 
death  (B.C.  146)  to  Demeldna  (q.  v.)  Nicator 
(1  Mace.  Ki,  12;  Josepbus,  AaL  sill,  4,  T). 
Daring  the  captivity  of  the  latter  in  Parthia, 
B.C.  141  (1  Mace,  xiv,  1  sq.),  she  married  bla 
brother  AntiocbuB  (Josepbus,  Ant.  7.1a,  7,1)  VII 
(Sidctes),  out  of  jealousy  on  aeeonnt  of  Deme- 
trius's  connection  with  tbe  Parthisn  princess 
Rhodogune,  and  also  murdered  Demetrius  on 
his  return  (APi>l«>>.  ^3^-  68 ;  Uvy,  Ep.  60),  al- 
thotigh  Josepbus  {Aai.  xiii,  9,  S)  and  Justin 
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(cxxxlx,  1)  represent  her  as  only  retOsing  to  receive 
bkn.  She  also  murdered  Selaucos,  her  son  by  Micsk- 
tor,  who  on  his  father's  death  assumed  the  government 
without  her  content  (Applan,  Sgr,  69).  Her  other  son 
by  Nicator,  Antiochus  VI II  (Grjpus),  succeeded  to  tbe 


Coin  of  QeofHtra  and  her  son  AnCiaehui  OrTpas. 
throne  (B.C.  ISG)  through  her  influence;  but  stler- 
wards,  finding  him  not  disposed  to  yield  her  all  the 
power  she  dulred,  she  attempted  to  poison  bim,  but 
was  anticipated  by  bim,  and  compelled  to  drink  the 
poisonherBelf(Juathi,xxxii,S),B.C.l!0.  SeeAnri- 
OCHDB,  6  and  7. 

4.  A  sister  of  tbe  preceding,  snd  tbe  rival  of  her 
own  mother  (No.  2)  in  the  aabctioDS  of  Ptolemy 
Pbyscon,  by  whose  will  she  was  left  in  supreme  pow. 
er,  in  connection  with  whichever  ot  ber  own  sons 
BbJe  might  choose.  She  was  compelled  by  her  people 
to  set  up  the  eldest,  Ptolemy  VIII  (I^tbyrtiB);  but 
sho  soon  prevailed  upon  them  to  expel  him,  and  make 
mom  for  ber  younger  and  &vorite  Bon  Alexander 
(Pauaan.  viii,  7),  and  she  even  sent  an  army  against 
Lathyrns  to  Cyprus,  an  effort  in  which  the  Jews  be- 
came involved  (Josepbus,  Am.  xiii,  1!,  2  sq.;  13,  1) 
through  tbe  intervention  of  Alexander  Jannnus  (q. 
v.).  Her  son  Alexander  retired  throngb  fear  of  ber 
cruelty,  but  was  recalled  by  his  mother,  who  attempt- 
ed to  assassinate  him,  but  wss  herself  put  to  death 
(B.C.  89)  before  she  could  effect  her  object  (Jnstin, 
xxxix,  4).     See  Ptolemi  Latbibds. 

5.  llie  second  daughter  of  the  name  by  the  preced- 
ing marriage,  and  married  to  her  own  brother  Lathy, 
rue  after  her  sister's  divorce,  from  whom  she  is  usual- 
ly distinguished  by  the  sumsme  of  3rfeii<  (liX^i^,  the 
mooa).  Aner  hie  exile  she  married  Antiochus  XI 
(Epiphanes),  and  on  bis  death  Antiocbns  X  (Euuties). 
She  was  besieged  by  Tigranes  in  Syria  ur  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  either  taken  and  killed  by  him  (Strabo, 
xxl,  p.  749),  or,  according  to  Josepbus  (_ABt.  xiii,  16, 
4 ;  comp.  War,  i,  fi,  3),  relieved  by  LuculluB's  invasion 
of  Armenia.     See  Antiocicub.  0  and  10. 

6.  The  last  queen  ot  Egyi^,  was  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Anietes,  born  B.C.  69,  and  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  accompliahmenb!,  as  also  for  her  voluptu- 
ousness and  ambition.  She  had  varioua  amorous  and 
political  intrigurs,  first  with  Julins  Cesar  (Dion  Caas. 
xiii!,  !T ;  Sueton.  Cia.  So),  whom  she  even  accompa- 
nied to  Bome ;  and  finally  with  Marc  Antony  (q.  v.), 
who  became  so  completely  enamored  of  her  aa  (o  com- 
mit suicide  when  falsely  informed  of  her  death,  which 
abe  presently  actually  accompliahed,  it  ia  asid  by  caus- 
ing herself  to  be  bitten  by  an  asp,  an  the  capture  of 
Alexandria  by  Octavianut,  afterwards  called  Augus- 
tus, B.C.  SO  (see  Uddell's  Eul.  of  Romt,  chap.  Ixx). 


of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
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Josephos  often  refers  to  her  profligate  conduct  (see 
Ant,  xiy,  18, 1)  as  well  aa  her  artful  craelty  {Ani,  zt, 
8, 5  and  8 ;  War^  i,  19, 1),  and  narrates  her  unsuccess- 
fnl  attempt  to  draw  even  Herod  into  an  amour  (^Ant, 
XV,  4). 

7.  One  of  Herod^s  wives,  a  native  of  Jerusalem, 
and  mother  of  his  sons  Herod  and  Philip  (Josephus, 
i4ii/.xva,l,8;  ITar,  i,  28, 4). 

8.  The  wife  of  Gessius  Florus,  procurator  of  Judna ; 
sho  was  a  favorite  with  Nero's  wife  (Josephus,  Ant. 
XX,  11, 1). 

Cle'^ophas,  or  rather  Clopas  (KXai7ra(-)«  ^^^  ^^^ 
band  of  Mary  (q.  v.),  the  "  sister"  of  Christ's  mother 
(Jolin  xix,  25) ;  probably  a  Gnecized  form  of  the  name 
elsewhere  (Mutt,  x,  8 ;  Mark  iii,  18 ;  Luke  vi,  16 ;  Acts 
i,  13 ;  comp.  Mark  xv,  40)  called  Alph^us  (q.  v.), 
perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  name  Cleopat  (q.  v.).  See 
the  Tkeol,  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1840,  iii,  648. 

Clero,  lie  (Clrrigus),  Jean,  a  learned  critic 
and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Geneva  March  19, 1657. 
He  studied  theology  at  his  native  town,  and  in  1679 
passed  a  brilliant  examination  for  admlBsion  into  the 
ministry  of  Geneva,  but  had  before  this  fallen  out  with 
strict  Calvinism,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  Sau- 
mur  theses  (Syntagma  the$ium  theoL  Sabnuriiy  1655), 
and  the  writings  of  his  grand-uncle  Curcellsus  and  of 
Episcopius.  As  early  as  1679  he  published  a  pseudo- 
nymous work  on  the  difference  between  strict  Calvin- 
ists  and  Remonstrants,  in  favor  of  the  latter  (Liberii 
de  tcmcto  amore  epittolcB  theologicttj  Saumur,  1679).  In 
1682  he  openly  joined  the  Remonstrants,  and  in  1684 
the  Rotterdam  Synod  gave  to  him  the  professorship 
of  philosophy  and  ancient  languages  at  the  Arminian 
college  of  Amsterdam.  Here  he  at  once  began  to  ex- 
hibit his  marvellous  literary  activity.  After  publish- 
ing some  exegetical  treatises  of  his  uncle  David  le 
Clerc,  and  his  father  Stephen  le  Clerc,  and  a  dogmat- 
ical treatise  on  predestination,  and  the  nature  and  lim- 
its of  human  knowledge  (Entrettens  sur  diverses  ma- 
tieres  de  tkeologie^  Amsterdam,  1685),  he  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  by  his  literary  controversy  with  the 
learned  oratorian  Richard  Simon  {Origeni  Adamantino 
Critobuhts  HieropoHUauu,  1684,  pseudonym. ;  Senlimens 
tur  rkist,  critique  du  V\  7*.  compmit  par  le  P.  R.  Simony. 
Amsterd.  1685,  oftd  JHfmce  des  Seniimtns,  etc.  Am- 
sterd.  1685).  In  the  same  year  he  established  with  F. 
Comand  de  la  Croze  a  literary  journal,  under  the  title 
Bibliothkque  uidverteUe  et  kitiinique^  which,  besides  re- 
views and  extracts  tram  new  books,  contains  many 
essays  by  Le  Clerc  (25  vols.  1686-1698).  He  also  took 
an  active  part  in  the  publication  of  the  four  editions 
of  Moreri's  Dictiannttire  (4  vols.  fol.  1691-1702).  He 
defended  Episcopius  against  the  charge  of  Sodnian- 
ism  {Lettre  h  M.Jurieu  mar  la  manihv  doni  il  a  traiis 
Epi§eopiu»f  1690),  and  translated  three  yrotks  of  Bur- 
net into  French,  and  part  of  the  bistort' *-of  ancient 
philosophy  by  Th.  Stanley  into  Latin.  '  From  1692- 
1695  he  wrote  several  compends  of  philosophy  (Opera 
pkUoKphiea,  4  vols.  1698 ;  later  editions  contain  a  5th 
volume,  with  a  life  of  the  author).  In  1698  he  liegan 
the  publication  of  his  Latin  translation  of  and  com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament  (Genesis,  1698;  the 
four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  1696 ;  the  other  his- 
torical books,  1708 ;  the  remainder,  1781),  in  which  he 
developed  some  latitudinarian  views  on  Biblical  mir- 
acles and  scriptural  interpretation.  In  1696  he  pub- 
lished his  Art  CriUca  (2  vols.  Amsterd.),  one  of  his 
most  important  works,  of  which  the  Epittola  CriticaB 
et  Eccle$iastuxB  (1700,  against  Cave)  are  a  continua- 
tion. He  translated  into  Latin  and  added  valuable 
notes  to  Hammond's  New  Testament  (1696,  2  vols, 
fol. ;  2d  edit.  Frankfort,  1714),  and  in  the  same  year 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  Patres  Apottolid  by  Co- 
telier,  with  notes  and  additions  (Amsterd.  1698 ;  2d  ed. 
1724).  A  work  against  some  anti-Christian  views  in 
Bayle's  Dictionary  (Parrhatiana,  Amsterd.  1699)  in- 
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volved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Bayle  which  lasted 
until  the  death  of  the  latter.     He  prepared  an  appen- 
dix to  the  Amsterdam  reprint  of  tiie  Maurine  edition 
of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  (Appendix  AugusttnianOf 
Amsterd.  1703) ;  published  a  French  translation  of  the 
New  Test.  (Amsterd.  1708,  2  vols.),  with  notes,  which 
again  brought  him  into  the  suspicion  of  Socinianism, 
and  published  new  editions,  with  notes,  of  Petavius,Z>e 
theoloyicis  dogmatibut  (6  voU.  fol.  Amsterd.  1700),  and 
doetrina  temporum  (Amsterd.  1708,  8  vols,  fol.),  of  the 
complete  works  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  (Lugd.  Bat. 
10  vols.  fol.  1708-6),  of  Hugo  Grotius,  De  Veritate  lie 
Ugionis  Christiana  (Amsterd.  1709),  and  of  many  oth- 
ers.    He  also  continued  his  literary  journal  under  the 
title  BtbHotheqw  choine  (1708-18,  27  vols.).     In  1712, 
on  the  death  of  Limborch,  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor as  professor  of  Church  History  at  the  college  of 
Amsterdam.     His  new  office  induced  him  to  writo  a 
Church  History  of  the  flnt  two  centuries  (Hist.  Ecclet. 
duorwn  prim,  sac,  Amsterd.  1716).     He  also  prepared 
several  editions  of  LaUn  and  Greek  classics,  a  history 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
correspondence  with  scholars  in  various  countries.    In 
1728  he  suddenly  lost,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic 
stroke,  the  use  of  language,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  his 
memory,  and  his  condition  became  still  worse  after  a 
new  attack  in  1782.     He  died  January  8, 1786.     Lo 
Clerc  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writen  of  modem 
times,  but  more  critical  than  productive.     Though  al- 
ways in  ecclesiastical  communion  with  the  Remon- 
strants, he  undoubtedly  leaned  towards  Socinianism. — 
See  Wetzer  n.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  680  sq. ;  Her- 
zog,  Beal-Eneyklop,  ii,  756 ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  Encyklop. 
vol.  xviii,  s.  V. 
Clerestory.    See  Clbab-btort. 
Clergy,  the  general  name  given  to  those  who  are 
set  apart  by  ordination  (q.  v.)  for  the  performance  of 
Christian  worship  and  teaching,  and  who  are  therefore 
said  to  be  in  orders  (q.  v.). 

].  Origin  and  Meaning  of  (he  Word, — ^The  word  is  by 
somo  supposed  to  be  derived  from  KXijpoi  (ht),  as  if  the 
minister  were,  in  a  special  sense,  KXrjpoc  rov  Qiov, 
specially  consecrated  to  God.  Othera  (Augnttine, 
Expos,  in  Ps.  67 ;  Isidor,  De  Off.  Ecdes.  ii,  c.  i)  main- 
tain that  it  indicates  that  the  lot  by  which  Matthias 
was  chosen  apostle  gave  the  first  general  name  for 
the  chiefs  of  the  Church  as  a  class.  Jerome  says  they 
were  called  clergy,  either  because  they  were  chosen 
by  lot  to  be  the  Lord's,  or  because  the  Lord  is  their 
lot  or  heritage  (Dent,  xviii,  2).  More  recently  both 
these  derivations  have  been  abandoned,  and  one  pro- 
posed by  Baur  (Ursprung  des  EpiscopatSf  p.  98  sq. ; 
D.  Christenihum  v,  cUe  christl.  Kirche  der  drd  ersten 
Jahrhund.  p.  245)  and  by  Ritschl  (Enttteh.  der  altkath. 
Kirche,  p.  246)  has  met  with  general  favor.  According 
to  it,  the  word  jcX^poc  is  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  i,  17, 25 ; 
1  Pet.  V,  8),  as  well  as  in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Church,  commonly  used  in  the  signification  of"  rank," 
'*  degree." '  The  '* faithful"  (fideUs)  and  catechumens 
wera  called  'cXj/poi  (ordines,  ranks),  just  as  well  as 
bishops,  presbytera,  deacons.  Gradually — the  exact 
point  of  time  cannot  be  fixed — ^the  ecclesiastical  ofiS- 
cers  were  exclusively  call^  ^^ihe  rank,"  kKTiqo^,  a 
transition  which  was  very  natural  when  the  difference 
between  the  officen  of  the  Church  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people  was  emphasized.  The  earliest  writer  in  which 
the  name  "clergy'*  (icX)7poc)  in  the  restricted  sense 
occurs  is  Clement  of  Alexandria.  "  It  is  clear  fh)m 
the  N.  T.  that  there  were  men  separated  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministr}'.  Some  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  extraordinary,  such  as  aptittles,  who  had 
been  selected  by  Christ  himself  without  any  inter- 
mediate authority;  evangeHstSy  such  as  Timothy  and 
Titus;  prophets.  See  1  Cor.  xiv,  8,  22-24.  These 
probably  continued  only  during  the  lifietime  of  the 
apostles  and  those  on  whom  they  laid  hands.  Oth- 
ers were  ordinary  miniFters,  denominated  elders  or 
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presbyters,  pastors,  bishops,  and  teachers.  See  1  Pet. 
V,  1-4 ;  Acts  xiv,  23 ;  xv,  6 ;  Titas  i,  5.  These  were 
divinely  called  and  appointed  to  their  work  (Acts  zx, 
28);  they  were  solemnly  set  apart;  they  were  enti- 
tled to  be  supported  by  the  churches  to  whom  they 
ministered ;  their  duties  were  to  feed  the  flock,  to  take 
care  of  and  govern  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  watch 
for  souls  (1  Thess.  v,  12,  13 ;  Heb.  xiii,  7, 17)"  (Cole- 
man, Christian  AntiquitieSy  ch.  ili). 

2.  Distinction  of  Ciergy  and  Laity. — In  the  apostol- 
ical Church  no  abstract  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity, 
as  to  privilege  or  sanctity,  was  known ;  all  believers 
were  called  to  the  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  offi- 
ces in  Christ  (1  Pet.  v,  8).  The  Jewish  antithesis  of 
clergy  and  laity  was  at  first  unknomm  among  Chris- 
tians; and  it  was  ''only  as  men  fell  back  from  the 
evangelical  to  the  Jewish  point  of  view"  that  the  idea 
of  the  general  Christian  priesthood  of  all  believers 
gave  place,  more  or  less  completely,  to  that  of  the 
special  priesthood  or  clergy  (Neander,  Church  History^ 
Torrey's  ed.,  i,  194  sq.;  Schaff,  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  i,  ch.  v ;  Gieseler,  Church  History^  i,  §  52). 
So  Tertullian,  even  (De  ^aptismo^  c.  17,  before  he  be- 
came a  Montanist) :  *'  The  laity  have  also  the  right  to 
administer  the  sacraments  and  to  teach  in  the  com- 
munity. The  Word  of  God  and  the  sacraments  were 
by  the  grace  of  God  communicated  to  all,  and  may 
therefore  be  communicated  by  all  Christians  as  instru- 
ments of  the  divine  grace.  But  the  question  here  re- 
lates not  barely  to  what  is  permitted  in  general,  but 
also  to  what  is  expedient  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces. We  may  here  use  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  All 
things  are  lawful  for  men,  but  all  things  are  not  ex- 
pedient.' If  we  look  at  the  order  necessary  to  be 
maintained  in  the  Church,  the  laity  are  therefore  to 
exercise  their  priestly  right  of  administering  the  sac- 
raments only  when  the  time  and  circumstances  require 
it."  From  the  time  of  Cyprian  (f  258),  the  father  of 
the  hierarchical  system,  the  distinction  of  clergy  and 
laity  became  prominent,  and  vexy  soon  was  universal- 
ly admitted.  Indeed,  from  the  Uiird  century  onward, 
the  term  derus  (icX/)pnf,  ordo)  was  almost  exclusively 
applied  to  the  ministry  to  distinguish  it  from  the  laity. 
As  the  Roman  hierarchy  was  developed,  the  clergy 
came  to  be  not  merely  a  distinct  order  (which  might 
consist  with  all  the  apostolical  regulations  and  doc- 
trines), but  also  to  be  recognised  as  the  only  priest- 
hood, and  the  essential  means  of  communication  be- 
tween man  and  God  (Yinet.  Past.  Theol.  Introd.). 

3.  Classijication.  —  Simultaneously  with  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Church  of  a  distinction  between  cler^ 
gy  and  laity,  a  division  of  the  clergy  into  classes  of 
different  rank  was  gradually  developed.  The  earliest 
and  most  important  of  those  distinctions  was  that  be- 
tween bishop  and  presbyter  (see  Bishop).  To  these 
were  added,  in  the  course  of  time,  deacon,  subdeacon, 
archbishop,  primate,  patriarch,  pope,  and  a  number  of 
officers  preceding  the  subdiaconate.  Each  class  was 
initiated  into  office  by  a  special  ordination  (see  Or- 
ders). In  general,  the  various  classes,  According  to 
Che  higher  and  lower  dignity  of  the  orders,  were  di- 
vided into  the  higher  and  lower  clergy,  the  latter  em- 
bracing the  ostlarii,  Uctores,  exorcista^  and  acolythi,  the 
former  the  subdeacons,  deacons,  priests,  bishops.  Up 
to  the  13th  century  the  subdeacons  were  counted  among 
the  lower  clergy.  The  canon  law  very  frequently  ap- 
ifJies  the  name  cienci  exclusively  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  clergy,  designating  each  higher  class  (subdea^ 
cons,  deacons,  priests,  bishops)  by  its  special  name. 
Higher  (or  h^jK)  clergy  is  commonly  understood  to 
mean  bishops  or  prelates  (q.  v.),  and  lower  (or  loio) 
clerg}'  the  others. 

In  those  churches  which  have  monastic  institutions, 
the  clergy  are  also  divided  into  regvlar  and  secular 
clergy,  regular  being  members  of  orders  and  congre- 
gations who  bind  themselves  to  common  rules,  and  sec- 
uUr  those  »-ho  have  charge  x)f  parishes.    In  the  Church  I 


of  Russia  the  common  name  of  the  regular  clergy  is 
the  black  clergy,  out  of  which  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  are  chosen,  while  the  secular  clergy  (priests, 
deacons,  readers,  and  sacristans)  are  called  white  clergy. 

4.  Exemptions  and  Privileges. — **By  laws  made  by 
Constantino,  and  confirmed  by  Yalentinian  IV,  Gra- 
tian,  and  Theodosins  the  Great,  the  cleigy  were  ex-, 
empted,  (1.)  From  all  civil  and  municipal  offices^  that 
they  might  give  themselves  to  their  religious  duties. 
(2.)  From  contributions  to  public  works.  (3.)  From  u 
variety  of  taxes  and  imposts.  (4.)  From  military  ser- 
>'ice,  though  this  is  not  stated  in  so  many  words.  (5.) 
From  appearance  in  civil  courts.  A  bishop  could  not 
be  forced  to  give  public  testimony;  but  it  might  be 
taken  in  private,  though  the  bishop  was  not  obliged  to 
take  formal  oath,  but  only  had  the  Gospels  before  him. 
Scourging  and  torture,  which  might  be  applied  to  oth- 
er witnesses,  could  not  be  inflicted  on  the  clergy.  Nor 
could  the  civil  courts  take  cognizance  of  purely  eccle- 
siastical causes  (Theodos.  Cod.,  lib.  xvi,  tit.  2,  leg.  23 ; 
Justinian,  Novd.  83),  though  they  could  interfere  in 
criminal  matters,  and  in  cases  between  a  clergyman 
and  a  layman ;  for  the  layman  was  not  bound  to  obey 
an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Bishops  were  often  arbiters 
in  disputes,  but  only  when  both  parties  agreed  to  lay 
'  the  matter  before  them,  and  then  the  episcopal  sen- 
I  tence  could  be  put  in  force  by  the  civil  power.  In 
cases  of  life  and  death,  clerical  intervention  was  strict- 
ly prohibited." 

The  privileges  which  the  clergy  enjoyed  under  the 
ancient  municipal  laws  of  England  were  numerous ; 
but  being  much  abused  by  the  popish  clergy,  they 
were  greatly  curtailed  at  the  Reformation.  *'  Those 
which  now  remain  are  personal,  such  as  clergymen 
not  being  compelled  to  serve  on  juries,  or  to  appear  at 
the  sheriffs,  or  consequently  at  the  courtrleet,  or  view 
of  frankpledge.  Clergymen  are  exempt  also  from  tern  • 
poral  offices,  in  regard  to  their  continual  attendance 
on  their  sacred  functions.  While  attending  divine 
service  they  are  privileged  from  arrest  in  civil  snit^ 
Ptat.  50  Edward  III,  chap,  v,  and  1  Richard  II,  ch.  xv. 
It  has  been  adjudged  that  this  extends  to  the  going  to, 
continuing  at,  and  returning  from  celebrating  divine 
service.  The  ecclesiastical  goods  of  a  clerg}'man  can- 
not be  levied  by  the  sheriff;  but  on  his  making  his  re- 
turn to  the  writ  of  fieri  Jadas^  that  the  party  is  a  cler- 
gyman beneficed,  having  no  lay-fee,  then  the  subse- 
quent process  must  be  directed  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  who,  by  virtue  thereof,  sequesters  the  same. 
So  iu  an  action  against  a  person  in  holy  orders,  where- 
in a  capias  lies  to  take  his  person,  on  the  sheriff's  mak- 
ing the  same  return,  farther  process  must  issue  to  the 
bishop,  to  compel  him  to  appear ;  it  is  otherwise,  how- 
ever, unless  the  clergyman  is  beneficed.  In  cases  of 
felony,  benefit  of  clergy  is  extended  to  them  without 
being  branded,  and  they  are  entitled  to  it  more  than 
once.  Clergymen  labor  also  under  certain  disabili- 
ties, such  as  not  being  capable  of  sitting  as  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This,  however,  though  a 
received  opinion,  was  not  restricted  by  law  till  so  late 
as  the  41  George  III,  chap.  Ixiii,  which  was  passed  in 
consequence  of  John  Horne  Tooke,  then  in  deacon*s 
orders,  being  returned,  and  sitting  in  Parliament  for 
Old  Sarum.  It  was  then  enacted  that  no  priest,  nor 
deacon,  nor  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  serving  in  Pariiament;  that  their  election 
shall  be  void,  and  themselves  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
£500  a  day  in  the  event  of  their  either  sitting  or 
voting.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  bishop  of  Exeter  against  Shore,  that  no  one  can 
denude  himself  of  holv  orders.  Various  acts  of  Par- 
liament  have  also,  from  the  time  of  Henry  V 1 II,  been 
passed  to  prevent  clergymen  from  engaging  in  trade, 
holding  farms,  keeping  tan  or  brew  houses,  all  of  which 
are  stated,  explained,  and  consolidated  by  the  57 
George  III,  ch.  xcix"  (E^die,  Eodes.  Diet.  s.  v.).  For 
a  peculiar  privilege,  see  Clebot,  Benefit  of. 
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In  the  4th  centniy  it  became  a  law  that  clergymen 
were  to  bring  suits  only  in  ecclesiastical  coarts  (i.  e. 
before  bishops  or  synods).  Justinian  ordained  that 
even  laymen  should  bring  suit  against  clergymen, 
monks,  and  nuns  only  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  against  a  bishop  only  before  his  metropolitan. 
Thus  the  privileged  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  came  to 
be  a  genera]  law,  which  was  sanctioned  and  more  fully 
defined  by  many  imperial  and  canonical  decrees,  and 
which  no  individual  member  had  a  right  to  renounce. 
The  privileged  jurisdiction  referred,  however,  to  per- 
sonal suits  only,  not  to  real  and  feudal  (see  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kircken-LexiiBonf  iv,  460,  s.  v.  Gerichtsbarkeit, 
Geistliche). 

A  peculiar  privilege  of  the  clergy  of  the  Boman 
Church  is  the  one  called  prwUegnan  canoma.  It  con- 
sists  in  a  canonical  provision  that  every  one  who  in- 
flicts upon  a  clergyman  (including  monks  and  nuns)  a 
bodily  injury  (embracing  spitting,  kicking,  etc.),  in- 
curs by  the  fact  itself  excommunication.  It  was  first 
enact«l  by  the  Council  of  Rheims  in  1181  (in  the  canon 
which  begins  Sigw  madente  diabdo  clericum  percuB- 
terit;  **  if  any  one,  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  shall 
strike  a  clergyman"),  and  was  made  a  general  Church 
law  in  1189  by  Innocent  II.  It  provided  that  absolu- 
tion fh>m  the  excommunication  thus  incurred  should 
only  be  given  in  the  hour  of  death,  or  if  the  culprit 
shaJl  personally  go  to  Rome.  The  law  still  exists,  but 
if  the  injury  be  a  small  one,  the  bishop  may  dispense 
from  the  Roman  journey  (see  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch- 
en-Lex,  viii,  782,  s.  v.  Privilegium  Canonis). 

5.  Special  Discipline^  DuUeSj  Discdnliiieg, — *'  In  the 
early  Church  the  clergy  were  placed  under  strict 
discipline.  The  crimes  leading  to  punishment  were 
simony,  heresy,  apostas}',  neglect  of  duty,  immoral- 
i^,  and  violation  of  clerical  etiquette.  Punishments 
were  various:  (1.)  Corporeal  catdgation^  which  Au- 
gustine speaks  of  as  not  unfrequent,  the  delinquent 
being  first  deprived  of  his  clerical  rank,  and  then 
scourged  as  a  layman.  Deeanica^  or  prisons,  were 
attached  to  many  churches.  (2.)  Degradation — ^that 
is,  the  offender  was  put  down  to  a  lower  rank  or 
grade  of  oflSce,  and  that  to  all  appearance  perma- 
nently. (3.)  Sugpension — either  a  bentjicio,  from  his 
income,  or  ab  officio^  from  his  office.  (4.)  Depriva- 
tion— either  forbidden  fh>m  the  Lord's  Supper  alto- 
gether, and  treated  as  a  stranger  (commumo  peregrind)^ 
or  allowed  to  communicate  only  with  the  laity  (com- 
mumo  laica),  (5.)  Excommunicatum — the  final  cutting 
off  of  the  offender  from  clerical  office,  and  the  denial 
of  all  hope  of  restoration  to  it,  even  though  he  should 
be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  We  sub- 
join a  few  of  the  more  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
canons  concerning  the  clerg}'-,  as  showing  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  revealing  some  of  its  tendencies  and 
usages :  Thus,  in  the  Apostolical  Canons,  '  5.  Let  not 
a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  turn  away  his  wife,  un- 
der pretence  of  religion ;  if  he  do,  let  him  be  suspend- 
ed from  the  communion  (a^opi^icrOo)),  and  deposed 
(KaOaipiiaSia')  if  he  persist.  6.  Let  not  a  bishop,  pres- 
byter, or  deacon  undertake  any  secular  employ,  upon 
pain  of  deposition.  17.  He  who,  after  his  being  bap- 
tized, has  been  involved  in  two  marriages,  or  has  kept 
a  concubine,  cannot  be  a  bishop,  or  a  presbyter,  or  a 
deacon,  or  at  all  belong  to  the  sacerdotal  catalogue. 
18.  He  that  marries  a  widow,  or  one  that  is  divorced, 
ot  a  harlot,  or  a  servant,  or  an  actress,  cannot  be  a 
bishop,  or  a  presbyter,  or  a  deacon,  or  at  all  belong  to 
the  sacerdotal  catalogue.  19.  He  that  marries  two 
sisters,  or  his  niece,  cannot  be  a  clergyman.  20.  Let 
the  clergyman  who  gives  security  for  any  one  be  de- 
posed. 51.  If  any  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  or  any 
of  the  sacerdotal  catalogue,  do  abstain  from  marriage, 
and  flesh,  and  wine,  not  for  mortification,  but  out  of 
abhorrence,  as  havinri:  forgotten  that  all  things  are 
ver^'  good,  and  that  God  made  man  male  and  female, 
and  blasphemously  reproaching  the  workmanship  of 


Grod,  let  him  amend,  or  else  be  deposed,  and  cast  out 
of  the  Church;  and  so  also  shall  a  layman.'  In 
the  Canons  of  Laodicea,  *  64.  That  they  of  the  priest- 
hood and  clergy  ought  not  to  gaze  on  fine  shows 
at  weddings  or  other  feasts ;  but  before  the  masquer- 
ades enter,  to  rise  up  and  retreat.  55.  That  they  of 
the  priesthood  and  clerg}',  or  even  laity,  ought  not  to 
club  together  for  great  eating  and  drinking  bouts.* 
The  duties  of  the  various  ranks  of  the  clergy  were 
strictly  defined,  and  firm  laws  laid  down  for  their  guid- 
ance. They  were  not  allowed  to  leave  their  station 
without  permission,  but  were  to  reside  in  their  cure, 
deserters  being  condemned  by  a  law  of  Justinian  to 
forfeit  their  estates ;  but  they  could  resign  in  certain 
circumstances,  and  a  retiring  or  canonical  pension  was 
sometimes  granted.  They  could  not  remove  from  one 
diocese  to  another  without  letters  dimissory,  nor  could 
they  possess  pluralities,  or  hold  office  in  two  dioceses. 
It  was  forbidden  them  to  engage  in  secular  employ- 
ments, or  attend  fairs  and  markets,  nor  could  they  be- 
come pleaders  in  courts  of  law.  They  were  expected 
to  lead  a  studious  life,  their  principal  book  being  the 
Scriptures,  while  heathen  and  heretical  treatises  were 
only  allowed  them  as  occasion  served.  Bishops  could 
not  be  *  tutors  and  governors,*  but  the  inferior  clergy 
might,  under  certain  limitations.  After  the  example 
of  Paul,  some  of  the  lower  clergy  might  support  them- 
selves, or  fill  up  their  leisure  by  some  secular  occupa- 
tion. Severe  laws  were  passed  against  what  are  call- 
ed wandering  clergy — racantivi^  who  appear  to  have 
been  often  fugitives  from  discipline,  without  character 
or  certificate.  If  a  clergyman  died  without  heirs,  his 
estates  fell  to  the  Church,  so  the  Council  of  Agde  in 
500  ruled.  By  a  law  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian 
III,  the  goods  of  any  of  the  clergy  dying  intestate 
went  in  the  same  way"  (Eadie,  s.  v.). 

6.  Election  of  the  Clergy. — "  Some  assume  that  in 
the  early  Church  the  people  had  no  other  power  than 
to  give  their  testimonials  to  the  persons  elected,  or  to 
make  exceptions,  if  they  had  any  just  and  reasonable 
objections  to  urge;  others  say  that  the  people  were 
absolute  and  proper  electors,  and  this  from  apostolical 
right,  and  that  they  enjoyed  this  for  a  succession  of 
ages.  That  the  people  had  a  voice  in  the  elections  is 
evident  from,  several  circumstances.  No  bishop  could 
be  intruded  upon  a  Church  against  the  consent  of  the 
members :  in  case  the  majority  of  a  Church  consisted 
of  heretics  or  schismatics,  the  practice  differed.  In 
many  instances  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history  the 
voices  of  the  people  prevailed  against  the  bishops 
themselves.  In  addition,  we  have  the  words  used  by 
the  people  in  the  decision,  such  as  a^ioc  or  avafioc, 
dignus  or  indignue;  and  instances  in  which  persons 
were  brought  by  force  to  the  bishop  to  be  ordained,  or 
were  elected  to  the  office  by  acclamation.  It  was  de- 
cided by  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  that  as  the 
bishop  might  not  elect  clerks  without  the  advice  of 
his  clergy,  so  likewise  he  should  secure  the  consent, 
co-operation,  and  testimony  of  the  people.  The  popu- 
lar elections,  however,  became  scenes  of  great  disor- 
der and  abuse.  A  remarkable  passage  from  Chrj-sos- 
tom  {De  Sacerd.)  has  been  frequently  quoted,  and  ap- 
plies more  or  less  to  such  elections,  not  only  in  Con- 
stantinople, but  also  in  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  other  large  cities.  He  sa^'-s:  ^Go  and  witness 
the  proceedings  at  our  public  festivals,  in  which,  more 
especially,  according  to  established  rule,  the  elections 
of  ecclesiastical  officers  take  place.  You  will  find 
there  complaints  raised  against  the  ministek'  as  numer- 
ous and  as  various  in  their  character  as  the  multitude 
of  those  who  are  the  subject  of  church-government. 
For  all  those  in  whom  the  right  of  election  is  vested 
split  into  factions.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  good 
understanding,  either  among  themselves,  or  with  the 
appointed  president,  or  with  the  prcshyterj'.  One  sup- 
ports one  man,  and  one  another.  And  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  they  all  neglect  to  look  at  that  point  which 
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ihey  ougbt  to  consider,  namely,  the  intell«ctiial  and 
moral  qualifications  of  the  person  to  be  elected.  There 
are  other  points  by  which  their  choice  is  determined. 
One,  for  instance,  says,  **  It  is  necessary  to  elect  a  per- 
son who  is  of  a  good  fi&mily."  Another  would  choose 
a  wealthy  person,  because  he  would  not  require  to  be 
supported  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  A  third 
votes  for  a  person  who  has  come  over  fkvm  some  oppo- 
site party.  A  fourth  uses  his  influence  in  favor  of  a 
relative  or  fHend.  While  another  lends  his  influence 
to  one  who  has  won  upon  him  by  iair  speeches  and 
plausible  pretensions.*  In  order  to  set  aside  these 
abuses,  some  bishops  claimed  an  exclusive  right  of 
appointing  to  spiritual  offices.  In  this  way  they  gave 
offence  to  the  people.  In  the  Latin  and  African 
churches  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  greater  sim- 
plicity in  elections  by  introducing  vitUers.  This  did 
not,  however,  long  continue.  Another  plan  was  to 
vest  the  election  in  members  of  the  lay  aristocracy. 
But  the  determining  who  these  should  be  was  left  to 
caprice  or  accident;  and  the  result  was  that  the  right 
of  election  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  vested  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  powers 
and  partly  with  the  clergy,  who  exercised  their  right 
either  by  the  bishops,  their  suffragans  and  vicars,  or 
by  collegiate  meetings,  and  this  very  often  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  Church  or  diocese  imme- 
diately concerned.  Sometimes  the  extraordinaiy  mode 
of  a  bishop's  designating  his  successor  was  adopted ; 
or  some  one  unconnected  with  the  diocese,  to  whom  a 
doubtful  case  had  been  referred  for  decision,  was  al- 
lowed to  nominate.  But  in  these  cases  the  consent  of 
the  people  was  presupposed.  Patronage  has  prevailed 
since  the  fifth  centur}* ;  but  the  complete  development 
of  this  system  was  a  work  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries"  (see  Patronage). — Coleman,  Christian  An- 
Uqttitie$,  ch.  iii ;  Farrar,  Eccles,  Dictionary^  s.  v.  Elec- 
tion ;  Bingham,  Orig,  SccUi,  bk.  iv,  chap,  il ;  Henry, 
Ch.  Antiq,  bk.  ii,  ch.  i;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex, 
i,  680;  Hersog,  RecU-Eruyklop,  s.  v.  Geisdiche.  See 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

CLERGY,  BENEFIT  OF,  an  ancient  privilege 
whereby  the  persons  of  clerg^'men  were  exempted 
from  criminal  process  before  the  secular  Judges  in  par- 
ticular cases,  and  consecrated  places  were  exempted 
from  criminal  arrests.  See  Sanctuary.  **This  priv- 
ilege was  originally  confined  to  those  who  had  the 
kalfitttm  et  Umtwram  elericalemy  but  in  time  every  one 
was  accounted  a  clerk  who  could  read ;  so  that  after 
the  dissemination  of  learning  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  it  waa  found  that  as  many  laymen  as  divines 
were  admitted  to  this  privilege,  and  therefore  the  stat. 
4  Henry  VII,  ch.  xili,  distinguishes  between  lay  schol- 
ars and  clerks  in  holy  orders,  and  directs  that  the  for- 
mer should  not  claim  tliis  privilege  more  than  once, 
and,  in  order  to  their  being  afterwards  known,  they 
should  be  marked  with  a  letter,  according  to  their 
offence,  on  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb.  After  this 
burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real  clerg}%  were 
discharged  from  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  the  king's 
court,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordinary  for  canon- 
ical purgation.  This  purgation,  having  given  rise  to 
various  abuses  and  prostitution  of  oaths,  was  abolished 
at  the  Reformation ;  and  accordingly  by  the  stat.  18 
Elizabeth,  ch.  vii,  it  was  enacted  that  every  person 
having  benefit  of  clergy  should  not  be  delivered  over 
to  the  ordinary,  but  after  burning  in  the  hand  should 
be  delivered  out  of  prison,  unless  the  judge  thought  it 
expedient  to  detain  him  there  for  a  limited  period.  It 
will  be  collected  from  the  above  statement  that  the  par- 
ties entitled  to  this  privilege  are  clerks  in  holy  orders, 
without  branding,  or  any  of  the  punishments  subse- 
quently introduced  in  its  place ;  lords  of  Parliament, 
peers,  and  peeresses  for  the  first  offence ;  commoners 
not  in  orders,  whether  male  or  female,  for  clerg^'able 
felonies,  upon  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  whipped,  lined, 
imprisoned,  or  transported.     It  is  a  privilege  peculiar 


to  the  clergy  that  sentence  of  death  cannot  be  passed 
upon  them  for  any  number  of  clergyable  offences  com- 
mitted by  them  (Blackstone,  Conm,  iv,  374).*'~£adie, 
Ecde9,  Did.  s.  v.  * 

Cleiici  Bboulabes  et  Secularcs.  See  Canons 
and  Rboulars. 

CleriotiB.    See  Clerc,  Le. 

Clerk  (Acts  xix,  85).    See  Town-clerk. 

CLERK,  originally  and  properly  the  name  for  one 
of  the  cleigy  (q.  v.),  and  still  the  common  appellation 
by  which  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Englimd  distin- 
guish themselves  in  signing  any  legal  instrument.  It 
came  afterwards,  by  an  obvious  transition,  to  signify  a 
**  learned  man."  Its  most  nsoal  application  in  England 
is  to  that  officer,  now  a  layman,  but  once,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, an  ordained  functionary,  who  leads  the  responses  of 
the  congregation.  Properly  speaking,  in  the  Church 
of  England,  the  clerk  is  not  an  original  functionary  of 
the  congregation  in  the  eye  of  the  Church,  which,  in 
her  rubrics,  speaks  mostly,  if  not  always,  of  '*  clerks" 
(ordained  persons) ;  and  it  is  certain  that  several  du- 
ties are  by  custom  yielded  to  the  clerk  which  properly 
belong  to  the  clergyman,  such  as  the  giving  out  of  the 
Psalms  to  be  sung,  and  the  publication  of  notices.  (See 
Rubric  after  Nicene  Creed.)  The  appointment  of  par- 
ish clerks  property  lielongs  to  the  incumbent.  They 
should  be  licensed  by  the  ordinary,  and  take  an  oath 
to  obey  the  minister,  with  whom  properly  rests  the 
power  of  removing  the  clerk  from  his  office,  though  if 
he  be  displaced  without  snfficient  cause  a  **  manda- 
mus" may  restore  him.  By  the  Church  Temporali- 
ties' Act  for  Ireland,  the  parish  clerk  is  removable  for 
any  misconduct,  by  the  minister  with  the  consent  of 
the  bishop. — Hook,  Church  Dictionary^  s.  y. 

Clerks,  Apostolical.    See  Jesuits. 

Clerks,  Minor.     See  Franciscans. 

Clerks  of  St.  Majolus,  a  religious  order  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  Italy,  founded  by  Jerome  iEmilianus, 
and  approved  by  Paul  III  in  1540  and  by  Panl  IV  in 
1542.  They  gave  themselves  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  and  the  ignorant.    See  Somascbians. 

Clerks  of  St.  Paul.    See  Barnabites. 

Clerks,  Regular.     See  Canons  and  Regulars. 

Clerks,  Theatine.     See  Treatines. 

Clermont,  a  city  of  Auvergne,  France,  where  a 
council  was  held  in  1095  and  1096,  confirming  the 
councils  of  Pope  Urban.  A  crusade  was  also  recom- 
mended, and  King  Philip  excommunicated.  The  coun- 
cil was  attended  by  4  archbishops,  225  bishops,  and  an 
immense  number  of  lower  clergy  and  laity. 

CLERMONT  MANUSCRIPT  (Codex  Claro- 
montanus,  known  as  Cod.  D  of  the  Paulino  Epistles, 
No.  107  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris),  an  uncial 
MS.,  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  on  opposite  pages,  con- 
taining Paul's  fourteen  epistles,  with  a  few  hiatus, 
most  of  which  have  been  supplied  at  various  dates. 
The  Elastic  to  the  Colossians  stands  before  that  to  the 
Philippians,  and  Hebrews  after  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
The  MS.  is  stichometrically  arranged,  with  twenty-ono 
lines  on  almost  every  page.  The  citations  from  tho 
O.  T.  are  written  in  red,  except  in  Hebrews.  It  seems 
to  belong  to  the  sixth  century.  It  probably  camo 
from  a  Latin  scribe,  with  a  Greek  copy.  Tho  original 
writer  made  several  alterations,  then  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  text  was  corrected  (apparently  in  tho  seventh 
century)  by  the  first  reviser.  Two  others  (in  different 
handwriting)  made  a  few  changes,  one  of  them  only 
in  the  Greek  text.  But  the  fourth  corrector  went 
over  the  whole  text,  adding  the  breathings  and  accents, 
and  erasing  whatever  displeased  him.  Besides  these 
there  are  occasional  alterations  and  rettoraHoiu  by 
later  hands. 

Beza  says  that  he  procured  this  MS.  from  Clermont, 
in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais  (whence  its  name),  a  state 
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ment  which  Wetstem  unnecessarily  impugns.  After 
Beza's  death,  it  passed  into  the  library  of  the  brothers 
Jacques  and  Pierre  du  Puy,  the  former  of  whom  being 
librarian  to  the  king  of  fVance,  and  dying  in  1656,  it 
was  purchased  and  deposited  in  the  Koyal  Library  at 
Paris.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
85  leaves  were  cut  out  of  this  MS.  by  John  Aymon,  an 
apostate  priest,  who  sold  one  of  them  to  Stosch  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  biblio- 
graphical Earl  of  Oxford.  Both  these  purchasers,  on 
learning  the  theft,  restored  the  leaves  to  their  proper 
place. 

Beza  m^e  some  use  of  this  document ;  Walton's 


Poljfghtt  inserted  2^45  readings  sent  by  the  Du  Puys 
to  Usher  (MUl,  N.  T.  proleg.  §  1284);  Wetstein  col- 
lated  it  twice  (1715-16);  Tregelles  examined  it  in 
1649 ;  and  Tischendoif  published  Che  text  entire  in 
1852.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  sacred  criti- 
cism.—Scrivener,  Introd.  to  N.  T.  p.  180  sq.  See 
Makdscripts,  Biblical. 

Cletus,  the  name  of  one  said  to  have  been  a  bishop 
of  Rome  in  the  first  century,  but  whether  the  same 
with  Anacletus  or  not,  and  what  his  podtion  in  the 

order  of  succession,   are  points  wholly  unsettled. 

Migne,  s.  v.  Anaclet. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^Lex, 
ii,  625 ;  Herzog,  RealEncyk.  ii,  157 ;  Gieseler,  €h.  Hist. 
per.  i,  div.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  34,  n.  10.     See  Anacletus. 

Clift.     See  Cleft. 

CUmactis,  John.    See  John  Clih acus. 

Climate.     See  Palestine  ;  Weather. 

Clinic  BAPTISM.  Baptism  on  a  Bick>bed  was  so 
called,  from  Kkivti,  a  bed,  and  was  allowed  in  the  case 
of  one  already  a  candidate  for  baptism  whose  life 
was  endangered;  but  if  he  recovered,  he  was  not 
held  eligible  to  orders.  The  first  instance  of  clinic 
baptism  is  found  in  a  letter  from  the  Boroan  bish- 
op Cornelius  (about  250)  to  Bishop  Fabins  at  Anti- 
och,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  *'when  Novatian,  who 
had  only  received  the  Injptumus  dinicorum,  and  with- 
out a  subsequent  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop, 
had  been  oHained  priest  by  a  predecessor  of  Cor- 
nelius, the  whole  clergy  and  the  people  had  pro- 
tested on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  permitted  to 
ordain  any  one  a  clergyman  who,  like  him  (Nova- 
tian), had  received  baptism  only  upon  the  sick-bed; 
that,  however,  the  bishop  had  asked  to  allow  an  excep- 
tion in  this  case^*  (Euseb.  Hiat,  Eccl.  i,  648).  The  same 
principle  was  expressed  in  314  by  the  Synod  of  Neo- 
Cssarea,  and  reasserted  by  a  Paris  synod  in  829.  Bish- 
op Cornelius,  in  the  letter  above  referred  to,  even  hes- 
itated to  consider  a  clinic  liaptism  as  valid  and  effi- 
cient ;  '*  fy,"  he  says,  '*  of  such  a  one  (cUmcui),  it  can 
be  said  at  all  that  he  has  received  baptism.'*  Similar 
doubts  were  expressed  by  others;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  Cyprian  strongly  insisted  that  a  clinic  baptism 
was  just  as  valid  and  efficient  as  any  other  (^Eput.  76). 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  KircK-Lex.  ii,  686 ;  Herzog,  Svppl, 
ii,  595 ;  Bergier,  s.  v.  Cliniques ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl, 
b.  xi,  ch.  ii,  §  5 ;  Mosheim,  Commentaries,  cent,  iii,  §  15. 

Clitns  (KXciroc),  a  rash  young  man,  who  was  com- 
pelled  by  Joeephns,  when  commander  in  Galilee,  to 
cut  off  one  of  his  own  hands,  as  a  punishment  for  ex- 
citing a  revolt  in  Tiberias  (Joseph.  Liffi,  §  34 ;  War, 
ii,  21, 10). 

Cloak  (^"^^^i  meif,  Isa.  lix,  17,  elsewhere  ren- 
dered in  our  version  "robe,"  or  "  mantle")  was  an  up- 
per  garment  or  robe  (of  cotton  ?),  which  extended  be- 
low the  knees,  open  at  the  top,  so  as  to  be  drawn  over 
the  head,  and  having  arm-holes.  It  was  worn  by  the 
high-priest  under  the  ephod  (Exod.  xxviii,  81);  also 
by  kings  and  persons  of  distinction  (1  Sam.  xv,  27; 
Job  i,  20 ;  ii,  12),  and  by  women  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18).  See 
Apparel. 

So,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  word  \fiariov,  ren- 
dered "cloak"  in  Matt,  v,  40,  is  in  its  plural  form 
taken  for  garments  in  general  in  other  places  (Matt. 
xvU,  2 ;  xxvi,  65 ;  Acts  vii,  58  ;  ix,  89).  The  cloak, 
or  paUium  (Acts  ix,  89),  was  the  outer  garment  (dif- 
ferent from  the  "coat"  or  tunic,  ;^(rb»v),  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  large  piece  of  woollen  cloth  nearly 
square,  which  was  wrapped  round  the  body,  or  fasten- 
ed about  the  shoulders,  and  served  also  to  wrap  the 
wearer  in  at  night.  It  might  not  be  taken  by  a  cred- 
itor (Exod.  xxii,  26, 27),  though  the  tunic  could  (Matt 
V,  40),  which  fact  gives  peculiar  force  to  the  injunction 
of  our  Lord.     See  Clothing. 

The  0«XdT^c,  rendered  **  cloak"  in  2  Tim.  iv,  18,  was 
the  Roman  pamula,  a  thick  upper  garment,  used  chief" 
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\y  in  travellingf  Instead  of  the  toga,  as  a  protection 
from  the  weather.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  cloak 
without  sleeves,  with  only  an  opening  for  the  head. 
Others  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  travelling-bag  or 
portmanteau  for  books,  etc.  Discussions  de polo  Pauli 
have  been  written  by  Brenner  (Giess.  1734),  Heinse 
(Yiteb.  1697),  Lakemacher  (Helmst.  1722),  Busmeier 
(Gryph.  1781),  Vechner  (s.  1.  1678).     See  Dbbss,  etc. 

Clod,  ttJia,  gush,  or  ©"^S,  ffithy  Job  vii,  5,  a  btmp  of 
earth ;  MD^^a^,  megraphah\  Joel  i,  17,  a  apadefd  of 
earth ;  ai^,  regeb,  Job  xxi,  83 ;  xxxviii,  38,  a  mass 
of  earth ;  l^iO,  8adad\  to  '*  break  clods,"  Isa.  xxviii, 
24 ;  Hos.  x,  11 ;  to  '*  harrow,"  Job  xxxix,  10,  prop,  to 
lepel  the  ploughed  field.     See  Agriculture. 

Cloister  (Lat.  claustrum,  an  tndoture).  This  term 
is  often  applied  to  a  monastery  (q.  v.).  It  was  origin- 
ally applied  to  the  porch  of  the  atrium  or  paradise  (q. 
V.)  of  a  church  [see  plan  of  ancient  church  under 
Church  Edifices],  in  which  interments  were  made 
before  it  became  usual  to  bury  in  the  church  itself. 
The  term  doister  Is  now  more  usually  used  in  English 
to  indicate  the  arcade  surrounding  the  court  enclosed 
by  tiie  buildings  of  a  monastic  establishment.  This 
enclosed  space  was  generally  a  garden,  ornamented 
with  a  fountain  and  shrubbery,  but  it  often  served  also 
as  a  burial-place  for  leading  members  of  the  brother- 
hood. The  aroade  (or  cloister),  in  the  first,  or  first 
and  second  stories  of  the  buildings  &cing  the  court, 
served,  especially  during  bad  weather,  for  processions, 
and  as  a  promenade  for  the  monks  while  saying  pray- 
ers, 'meditating,  or  stnd^'ing,  and  for  health,  recrea- 
tion, and  conversation.  In  the  Benedictine  monaster- 
ies there  was  read  in  the  cloisters  each  day  a  portion 
of  the  regulations  of  the  order,  and  the  entire  body  of 
the  regulations  before  the  assembled  brotherhood  four 
times  a  year.  Stone  seats  were  usually  placed  before 
the  windows,  and  cells  or  stalls  for  study  set  into  the 
wall  of  the  building,  off  fh>m  the  cloister.  Kelics  and 
other  objects  of  worship  were  sometimes  placed  in  the 
cloister  or  the  court.  The  cloisters  had  often  great 
architectural  beauty,  and  some  of  them  are  very  im- 
portant in  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  architecture. 
Large  monasteries  often  had  several  cloisters.  The 
term  daiMrum  was  in  them  applied  also  to  the  covered 
passage-way  leading  from  one  part  of  a  monastic  es- 
tablishment to  anotiier. — ^Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen.- 
Lex,  vi,  228. 

CLOISTER-GARTH,  the  court  or  open  space  en- 
closed by  a  cloister  (q.  v.). 

Cloke.    See  Cloak. 

Clonites.  See  Methodists,  Primitive  Wes- 
LSYAN,  OF  Ireland. 

Close  CommnnioxL     See  Communion. 

Closet  ("^B^,  ckuppoh%  a  covering^  Joel  ii,  16),  a 
bridal  couch,  with  curtains,  rendered  by  our  transla- 
tors "  chamber"  in  Psa.  xix,  5.  See  Bed.  The  Jews 
still  employ  the  same  word  to  designate  the  canopy 
under  which,  among  them,  the  nuptial  ceremony  is 
performed.    See  Marriage. 

The  word  in  the  N.  T.  rendered  "closet"  is  rfl/i«ov, 
signifying  properly  a  store-house  (as  in  Luke  xii,  24) ; 
hence  any  place  of  privacy  and  retirement  (Matt  vi, 
6 ;  Luke  xii,  8).    See  Prater. 

Clothing  (garment,  IT^l^b,  lebush\  tvSvfia),  Im- 
mediately after  the  Fall,  our  first  parents  clothed  them- 
selves with  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree ;  afterwards  with 
the  skins  of  animals.  Subsequently  some  method,  we 
may  suppose,  was  discovered  for  matting  together  the 
hair  of  animals  and  making  a  sort  of  felt-cloth.  Later 
still  the  art  of  weaving  was  introduced,  and  a  web  was 
formed  combining  the  hair  of  animals  with  threads 
drawn  fh)m  wool,  cotton,  or  flax.  The  art  of  manu- 
facturing cloths  by  spinning  and  weaving  is  of  verv 
great  antiquity  (Gen.  xiv,  23;  xii,  42;  Job  vii,  6).  [ 


The  Egyptians  were  celebrated  for  such  manufactures, 
The  Hebrews,  while  dwelling  among  them,  learned  th« 
art,  and  even  excelled  their  teachers  (1  Chron.  iy,  21). 
See  Weaving.  While  wandering  in  the  Arabian  wil' 
demess,  they  prepared  the  materials  for  covering  the 
tabernacle,  and  wrought  some  of  them  with  embroid- 
ery. Cotton  (?)  cloth  was  esteemed  most  valuable,  next 
to  that  woolen  and  linen.  That  which  was  manufac- 
tured trom  the  hair  of  animals  was  considered  of  least 
value.  Silk  is  not  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period, 
unless  it  be  so  in  Ezek.  xvi,  10, 13.  This,  however,  is 
clear,  that  Alexander  found  silks  in  Persia,  and  it  is 
more  tiian  probable  that  the  Median  dress  adopted  by 
the  Persians  under  Cyrus  was  silk.  It  was  not  intro- 
duced among  the  nations  of  Europe  until  a  late  period. 
(See  these  various  materials  in  their  alphabetical  or- 
der.) Garments  woven  or  dyed  of  various  colors  were 
much  esteemed  in  the  East.  They  were  generally 
made  by  women,  and  were  occasionally  tastefully  em- 
broidered (Gen.  xxvli,  8;  Exod.  xxviii,  4-8;  xxxix, 
8  ;  Judg.  V,  80 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  21-24).  The  Asiatic 
modes  of  dress  are  nearly  the  siame  from  age  to  age, 
and  hence  much  light  is  thrown  by  modem  observa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  clothing  of  the  Hebrews.  Sec 
Costume.  The  principal  articles  of  dress,  with  men, 
were  the  "cloak,"  "robe,"  or  "mon/fe,"  constituting 
the  ordinary  outer  garment;  the  "shirt,"  or  funtc, 
forming  the  inner  dress;  the  "turban"  for  the  head; 
the  "girdle"  for  confining  the  garments  at  the  waist; 
and  the  "  sandoUs'^  for  the  feet.  To  these  were  added, 
in  the  case  of  females,  the  ^^veU"  for  concealing  tho 
&ce,  and,  as  a  matter  of  ornament,  the  showy  "head- 
dress," the  "necklaces,"  "  bracelets,"  and  "anklets," 
the  jewelled  rings  for  the  ears  and  nose,  witili  other  oc- 
casional articles  of  effeminacy,  as  in  Isa.  iii.  (See  each 
of  these  words  in  its  place.)    See  Attire. 

Change  of  Clothing.    See  Garment. 

Rending  of  Clothes.  To  rend  or  tear  the  gar- 
ments was  from  the  earliest  period  an  action  express- 
ive of  the  highest  grief  (Gen.  xxxvli,  29).  Jacob  and 
David  did  it  on  various  occasions ;  and  so  did  Joshua, 
Hezeklah,  and  Ezra  (2  Sam.  xiil,  81 ;  Josh,  vii,  6 ;  2 
Kings  xix,  1 ;  Ezra  ix,  8).  The  high-priest  was  for- 
bidden to  rend  his  clothes  (Lev.  x,  6 ;  xxi,  10),  prob- 
ably' meaning  his  sacred  garments  :  perhaps  those 
referred  to  in  Matt,  xxvi,  65,  were  such  as  were  ordi- 
narily worn,  or  merely  judicial,  and  not  pontlficial 
garments.  Sometimes  it  denoted  anger,  or  indigna- 
tion mingled  with  sorrow  (Isa.  xxxvi,  22 ;  xxxvii,  1 ; 
Acts  xiv,  14).    See  Rending. 

Cloud  (properly  *|39,  anan  ,.  as  corermg  the  sky, 

vi^iXrf).  The  allusions  to  clouds  in  Scripture,  as  well 
as  their  use  in  symbolical  language,  must  be  under- 
stood with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  where 
the  sky  scarcely  exhibits  the  trace  of  a  cloud  from  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  September,  during 
which  period  clouds  so  rarely  appear,  and  rains  so  sel- 
dom fall,  aa  to  be  considered  phenomena — as  was  tho 
case  with  the  harvest-rain  which  Samuel  invoked  (1 
Sam;  xii,  17, 18),  and  with  the  little  cloud,  not  larger 
than  a  man's  hand,  the  appearance  of  which  in  the 
west  was  immediately  noticed  as  something  remarka- 
ble not  only  in  itself,  but  as  a  sure  harbinger  of  rain 
(1  Kings  xviil,  44).  As  in  such  climates  clouds  re- 
fireshingly  veil  the  oppressive  glories  of  the  sun,  clouds 
often  s^'mbolizo  the  Divine  presence,  as  indicating  the 
splendor,  insupportable  to  man,  of  that  glory  which 
they  wholly  or  partially  conceal  (Exod.  xvi,  10;  xxxlii, 
9 ;  Num.  xi,  25 ;  xxi,  5 ;  Job  xxii,  14 ;  Psa.  xviii,  11. 
12;  Isa.  xix,  1).  The  shelter  given,  and  refreshment 
of  rain  promised  by  clouds,  give  them  their  peculiar 
prominence  In  Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual 
cloud  in  that  ordinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  well 
defined,  and  is  dwelt  upon  like  the  individual  tree  in 
the  bare  landscape  (Stanley,  Syria  and  Palestine,  p. 
140).     Similarly,  when  a  cloud  appears,  rain  is  ordi- 
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narfly  apprehended,  and  thus  the  *'  cloud  without  rain" 
becomes  a  proverb  for  the  man  of  promise  without  per- 
formance (ProY.  xvi,  15 ;  Isa.  xviil,  4 ;  xxy,  5 ;  Jude 
12 ;  comp.  Prov.  xxv,  14).  The  cloud  is,  of  course,  a 
figure  of  tran8itorine8a(Job  xxx,  15;  Hos.  vi,  4),  and 
of  whatever  intercepts  divine  favor  or  human  suppli- 
cation (Lam.  ii,  1;  iii,  44).  Being  the  least  substan- 
tial of  visible  forms,  undefined  in  shape,  and  unre- 
strained in  position,  it  is  the  one  among  material  things 
which  most  easily  suggests  spiritual  being.  Hence  it 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  recognised  machinery  by  which  su- 
pernatural appearances  are  introduced  (Im.  xix,  1; 
£zek.  i,  4 ;  Kev.  i,  7,  et  passim),  or  the  veil  between 
things  visible  and  invisible;  but,  more  especially,  a 
mysterious  or  supernatural  cloud  is  the  symbolical 
scat  of  the  Divine  presence  itself— the  phenomenon  of 
deity  vouchsafed  by  Jehovah  to  the  prophet,  the  priest, 
the  king,  or  the  people  (Psa.  Ixviil,  84 ;  Ixxxix,  6 ; 
civ,  3 ;  Nah.  i,  3).  Sometimes  thick  darkness,  some- 
times intense  luminousness,  often,  apparently,  and  es- 
p3cially  by  night,  an  actual  fire  is  attributed  to  this 
glory-cloud  (Deut.  iv,  11;  Exod.  x1,  85;  xxxiii,  22, 
28 ;  2  Sam.  xiui,  12, 18).  Such  a  bright  cloud,  at  any 
rate  at  times,  visited  and  rested  on  tho  Mercy-scat 
(Exod.  xxix,  42, 48 ;  1  Kings  viii,  14 ;  2  Chron.  v,  14 ; 
£zek.  xliil,  4),  and  was  named  Shckinah  (q.  v.)  by 
late  writers  (see  Tholemann,  De  nube  supra  arccL,  Lips. 
1771-1752;  Stiebritz,  De  area  faderU,  Hal.  1768). 
Thus  Jehovah  appeared  at  Sinai  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud 
(Exod.  xix,  9 ;  xxxiv,  5) ;  and  when  Moses  bad  built 
and  consecrated  the  tabernacle,  the  cloud  filled  the 
court  around  it,  so  that  Moses  could  not  enter  (Exod. 
xl,  81,  85).  The  same  happened  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  v,  18 ;  1  Kings  viii, 
10).  So  Christ,  at  his  second  advent,  is  described  as 
descending  upon  clouds  (Matt,  xvii,  6 ;  xxiv,  80,  etc. ; 
Acts  i,  9;  Rev.  i,  7;  xiv,  14,  16\  To  come  in  the 
clouds,  or  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  was  among  the 
Jews  a  known  symbol  of  Divine  power  and  migesty ; 
and  Grotius  observes  that  a  similar  notion  obtained 
among  the  heathen,  who  represented  their  deities  cov- 
ered with  a  cloud.  (See  the  treatises  on  the  symbol- 
ical nimbus  or  halo  by  Nicolai  [Jen.  1699],  Reiske 
[D'usert,  ii,  No.  4].)  Hence  "clouds  and  darkness" 
appear  to  be  put  as  representing  the  mysterious  nature 
of  the  Divine  operations  in  tho  government  of  the 
world  (Psa.  xcvii,  2).  Clouds  are  also  the  symbol  of 
armies  and  multitudes  of  people  (Jer.  iv,  18;  Isa.  Ix, 
8 ;  Heb.  xii,  1) ;  a  figure  referring  to  tho  effects  of  a 
large  and  compact  body  of  men,  moving  upon  the  sur- 
face of  an  extensive  plain,  like  a  cloud  in  the  clear 
sky.  A  day  of  clouds  is  taken  for  a  season  of  calam- 
ity (Ezek.  XXX,  3 ;  xxxiv,  12).  Peter  compares  false 
teachers  to  clouds  carried  about  with  a  tempest  (2  Pet. 
ii,  17).  Solomon  compares  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
which  arise  successively  one  after  another,  to  "  clouds 
returning  after  rain"  (Eccles.  xii,  2).  The  favor  of  a 
king  is  compared  to  ^^  a  cloud  of  the  latter  rain,"  re- 
freshing and  fertilizing  the  earth  (Prov.  xvi,  15).  The 
sudden  disappearance  of  threatening  clouds  from  tho 
sky  is  employed  by  Isaiah  as  a  figure  for  the  blotting 
out  of  transgressions  (xliv,  22).  See  Wemys's  ClavU 
SymbolicOy  s.  t. 

Pillar  of  Cloud  (*|35»1  *1*I33?,  column  of  the  chvd, 
Excd.  xxxiii,  9,  10),  otherwise  called  PiUar  of  Fire 
(rxrt  n^ar,  Exod.  xiii,  22),  was  the  active  form  of 
the  symbolical  glory-cloud,  betokening  God's  presence 
to  lead  his  chosen  host,  or  to  inquire  and  visit  offences, 
as  the  luminous  cloud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the 
same  under  an  aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which 
became  a  pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have 
rested  at  other  times  on  the  tabernacle,  whence  God  is 
said  to  have  "  come  down  in  the  pillar"  (Num.  xii,  5 ; 
so  Exod.  xxxiii,  9,  10).  See  Pillar.  It  preceded 
the  host,  apparently  resting  on  the  ark,  which  led  the 
.way  (Exod.  xiii,  21 ;  xl,  86,  etc. ;  Num.  ix,  15-28 ;  x, 


84).  So  by  night  the  cloud  on  the  tabernacle  became 
fire,  and  the  guiding  pillar  a  pillar  of  fire.  See  Bea- 
con. Modern  Germans  explain  it  of  a  natural  ap- 
pearance, or  of  the  holy  fire  carried  before  the  host 
fh>m  off  the  altar ;  but  it  is  clearly  spoken  of  as  mirac- 
ulous, and  gratefully  remembered  in  after  ages  by 
pious  Israelites  (Psa.  cv,  39 ;  Ixxviii,  14 ;  Wisd.  x,  17) 
as  a  token  of  God's  special  care  of  their  fathers.  Isai- 
ah has  a  remarkable  allusion  to  it  (iv,  5),  as  also  Paul 
(1  Cor.  X,  4, 2 ;  see  Pfau,  De  nube  Isra^litas  haptizante, 
Viteb.  s.  a.).  A  remarkable  passage  in  Curtius  (v,  2, 
§  7),  descriptive  of  Alexander's  army  on  the  march, 
mentions  a  beacon  hoisted  on  a  pole  fVom  head-quar- 
ters as  the  signal  for  marching  ("a  fire  was  observed 
by  night,  a  smoke  in  the  day-time").  This  was  prob- 
ably an  adoption  of  an  Eastern  custom.  See  also  an 
account  of  an  appearance  of  fire  by  night  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Timoleon  to  Italy  (Diod.  Sic.  xvi,  66).  Sim- 
ilarly the  Persians  used,  as  a  conspicuous  signal,  an 
image  of  the  sun  enclosed  in  cr}'stal  (Curtius,  iii,  8,  § 
9).  Caravans  are  still  known  to  use  such  beacons  of 
fire  and  smoke,  the  cloudlessness  and  often  stillness 
of  the  sky  giving  the  smoke  great  density  of  volume 
and  boldness  of  outline.  —  Smith,  s.  v.  ;'Kitto,  s.  v. 
See  ExoDB. 

Clough,  Benjamin,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  mis- 
sionar^',  was  born  at  Bradford,  England,  1791,  and 
united  with  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  1808.  In  a  few 
years  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  and  in  1813 
was  sent  with  Dr.  Coke,  as  one  of  his  helpers,  in  his 
mission  to  India.  In  Ceylon  he  was  soon  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  students  and  tcachen>.  He 
compiled  two  dictionarief — English  and  Singhalese, 
and  Singhalese  and  English — which  were  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  colonial  government,  and  have 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  his  successors  in  the  mis- 
sion. He  was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the  Singha- 
lese language ;  and  he  assisted  in  preparing  for  the 
press  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Pali, 
the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists.  As  a  preacher 
to  the  natives  he  was  most  zealous  and  successful. 
'*  During  the  first  year  of  his  laborf>,  he  won  the  con- 
fidence and  convinced  the  judgment  of  many  distin- 
guished men  among  the  heathen,  and  assisted  to  fonn 
that  system  of  evan^^elization  which  has  blessed  many 
thousands  of  persons  in  the  island  of  Ceylon."  In 
1838,  failing  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. He  died  in  London,  April  81, 1858. —  Wesleyan 
Minutei,  1853,  p.  13. 

Clout  is  given  in  Josh,  ix,  5  as  the  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  verb  &<b;3  (tala\  elsewhere  rendered  "spot- 
ted"), which  properly  means  to  patch,  and  denotes  that 
the  sandals  of  the  Gibeonltes  were  mended,  as  if  old 
and  worn  by  a  long  journey.  The  "cast  clouts" 
(MDtlD,  techabah\  literally  a  tearing  in  pieces)  put 
under  Jeremiah's  arms  to  prevent  the  cords  by  which 
he  was  drawn  out  of  the  dungeon  from  cutting  into 
the  fiesh  (Jer.  xxxviii,  11, 12)  were  old  torn  clothes  or 
ra^, 

Clovis  (old  Ger.  Chlodwig^  i.  c.  "fkmous  warrior ;" 
modem  Ger.  Ludtciffj  Fr.  Louis),  the  first  Christian 
king  of  the  Franks,  was  bom  A.D.  465,  and  by  the 
death  of  bis  father,  Childeric,  became  king  of  the  Sa- 
lian  Franks,  whose  capital  was  Toumay.  After  hav- 
ing  overthrown  the  Gallo-Romans  under  Syagrius, 
near  Soissons,  he  took  possession  of  the  whole  country 
between  the  Somme  and  the  Loire,  and  established 
himself  in  Soissons.  In  498  he  married  Clotilda, 
daughter  of  a  Burgundian  prince.  His  wife  was  a 
Christian,  and  earnestly  desired  the  conversion  of  her 
husband,  who,  like  most  of  the  Franks,  was  still  a  hea« 
then.  In  a  great  battle  with  the  Alemanni  at  Tolbiac 
[Zalpich],  near  Cologne,  Clovis  was  hard  pressed,  and, 
as  a  last  resource,  invoked  the  God  of  Clotilda,  offer- 
ing  to  become  a  Christian  on  condition  of  obtaining 
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the  yictor}'.  The  Alemannl  were  routed,  and  on 
Christmas  day  of  the  same  3'ear  Clovis  and  seyeral 
thousands  of  his  army  were  christened  by  Bemigins, 
bishop  of  Rheims.  The  reception  of  Clovis  into  the 
Church  by  a  bishop  in  connection  with  Rome  tended 
greatly  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  orthodoxy  over 
Arianism,  to  which,  at  that  time,  most  of  the  Western 
Christian  princes  belonged.  Pope  Anastasius,  who 
fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  gain,  salotsd 
Clovis  as  the  ^^most  Christian  king."  In  607,  love 
of  conquest  concurring  with  zeal  for  the  orthodox 
fi&ith,  Clovis  marched  to  the  south-west  of  Gaul  against 
the  heretic  Visigoth,  Alaric  II,  whom  he  defeated  and 
slew  at  YougU,  near  Poitiers,  taking  possession  of  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse ;  but 
he  was  checked  at  Aries,  in  607,  by  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  Clovis  now  took  up  bis  residence  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  611.  Clovis,  in  several  in- 
stances, used  the  Arianism  of  other  Christian  princes 
as  a  pretext  for  war  and  conquest,  and  he  stained  his 
name  by  cruelly  murdering  a  number  of  his  relations 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  dangerous  rivals ;  Imt  the 
writers  of  the  Rombh  Church  assert  thut  he  was 
chaste,  and  Just  toward  his  subjects. — See  Chambers, 
Encycl.  s.  v. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welto,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  490. 

Cl03nie,  an  ancient  episcopal  town  in  the  south- 
east of  Cork  county,  fifteen  miles  east  by  south  of 
Cork.  The  bishopric  was  founded  in  the  6th  century 
by  St.  Colman,  the  abbey  in  707,  and  the  cathedral  in 
the  18th  century.  Near  the  cathedral  is  a  round  tow- 
er 92  feet  high.  About  1480  the  episcopate  was  united 
to  that  of  Cork,  separated  in  1678,  and  reunited  in  1836. 
See  Cork.  Berkeley,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  was 
bom  here,  and  was  bishop  of  Cloync  in  1078.  Brink- 
ley,  the  astronomer,  who  died  in  1885,  was  also  bishop 
of  Cloyne.  Population  1713.  Cloyne  is  also  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  who  belongs  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical province  of  Cashel.— Chambers,  Encydopadia, 

Club  (only  once  in  the  plur.,  and  that  in  the  Apoc- 
r}'pha,  2  Mace,  iv,  41,  ^vXuv  TrdxHi  thickneste$  o/itich^ 
i.  e.  stout  pieces  of  wood). 

Clugny,  Congregation  of,  a  congregation  of 
Reformed  Benedictine  monk",  established  in  909  at 
Clugny  (now  Cluni,  a  town  of  France,  Department  of 
Saone  and  Loire,  eleven  miles  north-west  of  Macon) 
by  Duke  William  of  Aqnitania  and  Bemo,  abbot  of 
the  Benedictine  monasteries  of  Gigny  and  Baume. 
William  gave  to  the  new  convents  all  the  lands,  for- 
ests, \dneyards,  mills,  slaves,  etc.,  of  the  domain  of 
Clugny.  The  convent  was  to  be  always  open  for  the 
poor,  needy,  and  travellers,  and  to  pay  a  small  annual 
tribute  to  Rome ;  it  was  to  be  exempt  from  ducal  and 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  being  subject  to  the  pope  and 
the  abbot  only.  William  himself  went  to  Rome  to  ob- 
tain the  papal  sanction.  The  convent  began  with 
twelve  monks,  under  Bemo  as  its  first  abbot.  Under 
his  successor  Odo  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  his  time,  numerous  French  convents  subordi- 
nated themselves  to  Clugny,  thus  forming  the  **  Con- 
gregation of  Clugny,"  which  soon  extended  finom  Ben- 
evento  to  the  Atiantic  Ocean,  and  embraced  the  most 
important  convents  of  Gaul  and  Italy.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  successors  Aymard,  Maleul  (Majo- 
lus),  and  St.  Odilo,  the  congregation  steadily  extend- 
ed, many  bishops  and  princes  placing  their  convents 
under  Clugny.  A  large  synod  of  French  bishops  at 
Anse,  during  the  time  of  Odilo,  declared  the  exemption 
of  Clugny  invalid ;  but  under  Odilo's  successor,  St. 
Hugo  (died  1109),  the  old  privilege  was  recovered. 
The  reputation  of  Clugny  at  this  time  greatly  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  three  monks  of  the  congre- 
gation ascending,  within  a  brief  space  of  time,  to  the 
papal  chair— Gregory  VII,  Urban  II,  and  Pascal  II. 
Hugo,  in  1089,  began  the  construction  of  the  basilica 
of  Clu^y,  which  at  that  time  was  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  subsequently  only  a  littie  surpassed  by  St. 


Peter's  Church  at  Rome.     Under  Hugo  the  congr»> 
gation  numbered  about  10,000  monks.    His  socoessor, 
Pontius  de  Melgueil,  received  the  right  of  exercising 
the  functions  of  a  cardinal,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Archiabbas.     His  ambition  having  involved  him  in 
great  difficulties,  he  resigned,  and  undertook  a  pilgrinw 
age  to  Jerusalem ;  but  a  few  years  after  he  returned, 
took  forcible  possession  of  Clugny,  of  which  at  that 
time  Peter  Maurice,  of  Montboissier,  generally  called 
Peter  the  Venerable,  was  abbot,  and  squandered  the 
treasures  of  the  Church.    He  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned at  Rome,  where  he  died  exooomiunicated.  Under 
Peter  the  Venerable,  Clugny  reached  the  most  brilliant 
point  in  its  histor}%  more  tlum  2000  convents  belong- 
ing to  the  congregation.     Soon  after  it  began  to  dcv 
cline,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  men- 
dicant orders  and  of  the  immense  riches  of  the  congre- 
gation.    Several  abbots  endeavored  to  restore  a  strict 
discipline,  and  abbot  Ivo  of  Vergy,  in  1269,  establish- 
ed the  College  of  Clugny  in  Paris,  in  order  to  inspire 
the  monks  with  greater  interest  in  literary  pursuits ; 
but  all  these  efforts  led  to  no  permanent  improvement. 
Gradually  the  abbey  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  French 
kings,  and  in  the  16th  century  it  became  a  ^*  commend" 
(q.  V.)  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  &mUy  of 
Guise,  and  was  on  that  account  several  times  devas- 
tated during  the  civil  wars  in  France.     Clugny  lost 
many  of  its  convents  in  consequence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  because  foreign  governments  objected  to  the 
continuance  of  a  connection  of  convents  in  their  coun- 
tries with  a  French  abbey.     In  1627,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu made  himself  abbot  of  Clugny,  and  united  it  with 
the  Congregation  of  the  Maurines.    This  led  to  violent 
dissensions  among  the  monks  of  Clugny,  and  the  union 
had  after  a  time  to  be  repealed.     The  corrapUon  after 
this  time  steadily  increased,  and  Clugny,  as  a  monas- 
tic institution,  was  only  a  wreck,  when  the  French 
Constituent  Assembly,  on  February  13, 1790,  suppress- 
ed all  the  convents.     The  last  abbot  of  Clugny,  Car- 
dinal Dominique  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  died  in  1800. 
The  property  of  the  convent  was  confiscated,  and  the 
church  sold  for  100,000  ftancs  to  the  town,  which  broke 
it  down.    Only  a  few  ruins  are  left.    See  Lorain,  FAb- 
haye  de  Clugny  (Dijon,  1889) ;  Wetzer  n.  Welte,  A'tr- 
cheri'LeT.  ii,  641 ;  Herzog,  Recd-Encyklop,  ii,769;  Hase, 
Church  /list.  p.  226 ;  Neander,  C^rch  IliH.  iii,  417 ;  iv, 
249,  263.     See  Benedictines. 

Cluster.     See  Bitter  ;  Bshcol  ;  Grafe. 

Clysma  (KXvafm),  the  name  given  by  Eusebins 
(pnomaH.  s.  v.  BecAffe^wv)  to  the  head  of  the  Heroop- 
olitan  or  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  through  which 
the  Israelites  passed  on  dry  land ;  according  to  Phi- 
lostorgius  {Uigt.  Ecd.  iii,  5),  from  a  town  of  that  name 
(comp.  Epiphanius,  ado.  Haer.  ii,  p.  618),  apparentiy 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  modern  site  of  Suez  (Re- 
land,  Palatt.  p.  471),  a  little  to  the  north  of  which  are 
some  mounds  still  known  by  the  Arabs  as  TeU  KoUsvm 
(Wilson,  Lands  of  Bible,  i,  187).     See  Exode. 

Cnl'dus  (Kvf^oc,  of  unknown  etymol. ;  by  the  Ro- 
mans often  called  Gnidus')  is  mentioned  in  1  Maoc.  xv, 
28,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained  Jewish 
residents  in  the  second  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  Acts  xxvii,  7,  as  a  harbor  which  was  passed 
by  Paul  after  leaving  Myra,  and  before  ranning  under 
the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  a  city  of  great  consequence, 
situated  at  the  extreme  southwest  of  the  peninsula 
(Mela,  i,  16, 2)  of  Doris  (Ptolemy,  x,  2, 10),  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor [see  Caria],  on  a  promontory  which  projects  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  (Pliny,  v,  29 ;  see 
Acts  xxi,  1) ;  in  fact,  an  island,  so  joined  Ijv  an  artificial 
causeway  to  the  main  land  as  to  form  two  harliors,  one 
on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  (see  Smith's  Diet. 
of  Class.  Geogr.  s.  v.).  All  the  remains  of  Cnidus  show 
that  it  must  have  been  a  city  of  great  magnifioenoe 
(see  MannertjVI,  iii,  284  sq.).  Its  inhabitanU  were 
originally  Lacedsemonian  colonists  (Herod,  i,  174).     It 
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PUn  of  CnUiu  iDd  Cbiil  oT  Ihe  i^alnlog  CwL 

I*  ctlebnted  for  tbe  mmhip  of  Veiiup,  wbo«e  hint 
rated  by  PraxiUlev,  atood  in  one  of  I 


:   Plin,  I 


iivi.lfi;  Horn.  (Mj»».i,aO),«nd  WMths birth- 
place of  Kteslu  and  othtr  noted  uiclenlii  (PuuuDias, 
1, 1,S).  It  U  now  a  mere  heap  of  mini,  and  the  mo  ' 
era  name  of  the  promontorr  is  Cape  JCrio  (CUrki 
TraieU,  lii,  S61).  The  pUro  has  L««n  fully  iUiutrated 
bj  BeaufoTl  iKaranvinia,  p.  Xl),  Hamilton  {Rrimrckt, 
11,  89),  and  Texiar  (^Atie  Minturry.  see  alao  I^ke 
(A"ortlmiCr«rt,ii.  177:  .<»ia  .Vtnor,  p.  Mfi),  with  the 
Drawingi!  In  the  lon'um  Aniiqvilia,  puhliahed  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  and  the  Engliab  AdmiraUy  CkarU, 
Nos.  1533, 1604. 


Cnio  of  Cn  Mill. 


Coadjutor,  In  the  cburcbe*  or  Kome  and  England, 
an  aadislant.  appointed  by  competent  antbority,  to  any 

biabop,  dignitary  of  a  cathedral,  or  incnmbent  who  it 
disabled  by  age  or  intlrmity  from  the  persona!  dis- 
char((e  of  his  dnties.  Such  coadjutor  may  be  either 
permanent  or  temporary,  and  In  the  former  case  may 
be  appointed  either  with  or  without  the  ri^ht  of  suc- 
maaion.  In  the  3d  cenlnry  Bishop  Natriisus,  of  Jem- 
nlBm,  received  aa  coadjutor  Alexander  of  Cappadocia, 
and  in  the  4th  centnry  St.  Aagostine  vaa  appointed 
coadjotor  of  Valerlua  of  Hippo.  The  flrat  Itiatance  of 
tbe  bishop*  of  Rome  haylnfi  claimed  any  influence 
upon  the  appointment  of  coadjutors  is  (bund  in  a  letter 
tram  Pope  Zachariaa  to  St.  Bonifkce,  In  nhich  permis- 
sion is  given  to  tbe  latter  to  consecrate  a  coadjutor. 
Tbe  provincial  councils,  however,  continupd  to  claim 
this  Hght,  until  in  1298  Boniface  Till  rercrvad  It  aa 
a  caata  tmijor  for  tbe  papal  chab-.  The  laws  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  strictly  fiwbade  the  appointment  of 
coadjutors  with  the  right  of  ancceaaion.  The  Council 
nf  Trent  forbade  it  ahsolntely,  with  rrRard  to  lower 
beneficea,  but  in  the  caae  of  biahops  and  superiors  of 
monaateries  provided  that,  tiom  important  reasons, 
tbe  popea  might  make  an  exception.  The  popes,  how- 
ever, diarefcarded  tbla  law,  aa  well  aa  so  manv  others 
Riven  by  tbe  connciU,  and  appointed  coadjutors  for 
lower  officea  no  leta  than  for  episcopal  aeea.  See 
Wetier  u.Welte,  Kirchm-Lec.  ii,  &16;  Uerio^',  RtaU 


COAT 

fncyUty&lfa,  11,  7S9;  'ZiKa,Tlteol.  Dicttonarf, 

Coal  (Sept.  and  N.T.  avipaC)  la  a  tranala- 
tinn  asuallf  of  one  or  the  other  of  two  Ueb. 
words,  vk.,  rbni  (gadke'ltlA,  Uterally  a  Ha- 
d^S\  P"*"")!  which  aignifles  an  ignited  or  list 
coaJ,aDdiaoffreqDentoccurrence(2Sam.  xir, 
7 ;  ixii,  9  i  Job  xl,  21 ;  Psa.  xviii,  8 ;  czx,  4 ; 
laa.  xliv,  19 ;  xlvii,  14 ;  Eaek.  ixiv,  II),  often 
with  the  emphatic  addition  of  "bumlDg"  or 
of  '•  fire"  (Lev.  xvi,  12 ;  2  Sam.  ixii,  IS ;  Psa. 
avUi,  12,18;  ol,  10;  Prov.vi,  28;  xiv,  22; 
xxvi,21{  £iek.  li,  IS;  x,  2%  and  DnD  (pt- 
diam',  litatsllj  black,  carte),  which  properly 
^gnlfies  a  coat  quenched  and  not  relgnitod, 
or  [AiircodJ  (Prov.  ixvl,  21,  where  tbe  dlatinc- 
tion  between  thia  and  tbe  former  term  ia  clear- 
ly made,  "aa  coaU  [jwrAoni]  are  to  burning 
eoalt  [gackdtth']"'),  and  bence  an  Ignited  coal 
(Isa.  illv.  If;  liv,  IQ.  SeeFcsu  Two  oth- 
er Heb.  tarma  (anoneonstyj  rendersd  "  coal" 
are  riDXn  (rtfQiaA',  "Ifve  coal,"  Isa.  vl.  6, 
literally  a  partmail,  aa  elsewhere  rendered), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  Aot  atoM  used  fbr  baking 
upon;  pti^  (re'«l<pA),  properlyjlii»iet(to  which  jeal- 
oaay  is  compared.  Cant,  vili,  6),  and  hence  pestilential 
^er(IIab.iii,6i  "burning heat,"Deatxiii, 24;  else- 
where a  "  5?ort,"  Job  v,  7 ;"  (AuiMltrJoft,"  P»».  Iixvili, 
48)  ;  and  7X^  (rt'ltpk,  spoken  of  a  cake  "  baken  on 
tbe  coals"),  which  appears  to  be  cognate  to  both  the 
preceding  words  and  to  combine  their  meaning,  and 
may  (bus  deaignate  (as  explained  by  the  Rabbins  a 
cooj;  Sept.  iyrpa^ia,  Vnlg.  nttci'mrtnu)  a  kiaf  baked 
amaig IA€  emberi.  See  Brkau.  In  Lam,  iv,B,  "their 
visage  Is  blacker  than  a  cool,"  tbe  word  ia  "I'TrO 
(lAscfor'),  which  aimply  mesna  NocincM,  sain  the  mar- 
gin. Id  the  New  Testament,  the  "  fire  of  coals"  (£v- 
Spatia,  John  xviii,  18)  evidently  meana  a  msea  of  live 
charcoal,  used  In  a  chafing-dish  for  warming  in  Ihe 
East,  and  ao  explained  by  Suidaaand  parallel  inatancca 
in  the  Apocrj-plia  (Ecctua.  vili,  10 ;  x),  32).  Tbe  sub- 
stance indicated  In  all  tbe  foregoing  passages  Is  doubt, 
leaa  eharcool,  although  anthracite  or  hituminDui  coal 
has  been  found  in  Palestine  In  modern  tlmea  (see 
Browning's  Report:  also  Elliot,  ii,  257).      See  UiN. 

"  In  S  Sam.  xxii,  9, 1.1, '  coala  of  fire'  are  put  met- 
aphorically for  the  lightnincB  proceeding  from  Uod 
(Paa.  XTlii,  8,12,18;  exl,  10).  In  Prov.  xxv,32,we 
have  the  proverbial  expression  '  Thou  shalt  heap  coals 
of  Hre  npon  hia  head,'  which  haa  been  adopted  by  Paul 
in  Kom.  xli,  '.^0,  and  by  which  is  metapboricBliy  ex- 
pressed tbe  burning  ebame  and  confusion  which  men 
muat  feci  when  their  evil  is  requited  by  good.  (See 
the  essays  on  tliis  Uxt  Iv  Hoinrich  [Lu^d.  B.  i;iC], 
Wahner  [Gott.  1740].)  In  like  manner,  tbe  Arabs 
apeak  of  coaU  oflht  heaTt,fire  tftlit  Hver,  to  denote 
burning  care,  anxiety,  remorae,  and  abamc  (Gescn. 
ThtKtur.  Heb.  p.  280).  In  Paa.  cxx,  4,  'coala' ^burn- 
ing branda  of  wood  (not  'juniper.'  but  broom),  to 
which  the  taise  tongue  ia  compared  (Jamea  lii,  6).  In 
2  Sam.  xiv,  7,  the  quenchlnEoftbe  live  coal  is  used  to 
indicate  the  threatened  destruction  of  Ihe  single  re- 
maining branch  of  the  family  of  Ihe  widow  of  Tekoah 
suborned  bv  Joab ;  jnst  aa  Lucian  (Tim.  5  8)  uses  the 
word  iliiwvpov  in  the  same  connection"  (Smith,  a.  v.). 


IhoA,  V.  ofva. 
,  Gr.  opiDv)  sig. 


Coast,  an  inaccurate  rendering 
Mius  terms  (usually  isss,  isn,  e' 
ifying  border  (q,  v.),  boandaiy,  or  extremity,  except 
in  the  expreaaion  "sea-coast"  ("in,  cAopA,  Eiek.  xxv, 
_  ,  rapaXiac,  Lnke  vi,  IT ;  wapajaXaatrtvt,  Hatt.  Ix, 
13).  See  Sea. 
Coat  (ribi,  h 


'nelh,  or  rJFIB,  hitta'nelli,  prob- 


COBB  3M  COBHAM 

ably  meaning  covering;  hence  Greek  X(f<^y)  is  the  His  Cohi/m mi  <^Z>trtmVy  is  recognised  at  a  standard  !n 
word  employed  by  our  translators  for  the  ancient  tunic  the  denomination.  He  also  wrote  a  CommtnUtry  on 
(q.  V.))  which  was  in  modem  phrase  a  ddri  worn  next  ike  New  Tettament, — Univertcditt  Regi$ier  for  1867,  p. 
to  the  skin  (Lev.  xvi,  4),  by  females  as  well  as  males    81  sq. 

(Cant.  V,  a ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  18),  and  especially  by  the  Cobbet,  Thomas,  a  CongregaUonal  minister,  was 
priests  and  Levites  (Exod.  xxviU,  4;  xxix,  5;  Neli.  born  at  Newburv,  Berkshire,  Eng.,inl(>08,  and  served 
vii,  70,  72).  The  same  term  is  used  of  the  **  coats  of  i  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  for  a  short 
skins"  prepared  by  the  Almighty  for  the  first  human  time.  Ejected  for  nonconformity,  he  came  to  New 
pair  (Gon.  iii,  21),  which  were  probably  nothing  more  England,  arriving  June  26, 1687.  He  served  for  twen- 
than  aprons,  or  a  short  skirt  bound  at  the  waist.  The  ty  years  as  collegiate  pastor  in  Lynn,  and  removed  to 
tunic  was  commonly  (at  least  with  males)  without  Ipswich,  where  he  died  Nov.  5,  1685.  He  published 
sleeves,  and  usually  reached  to  the  knees.  It  was  ^  Vindication  of  Oe  Cow natU  of  the  Children  of  Church 
generally  made  of  linen,  but  for  the  winter  was  fre-  Members  (l(*i9}:~  A  Defence  of  Infant  Baptum(lQib): 
quently  made  of  wool;  and  the  rich  no  doubt  wore  ^xhe  civil  MagiatraU's  Power  in  Matters  of  Religion 
tunics  of  hy8$us  (** fine  linen,"  i.  e.  [?]  cotton,  then  very  modettlg  debated,  etc.  (1653)  .—A  practical  Ditcourte  on 
rare).  It  was  sometimes  woven  entire  without  a  seam,  Prager  (1654) :— ^1  Treatise  on  the  Honor  due  from  CkiU 
like  the  modem  hose  (John  xix,  23).  It  was  also  oc-  ^ren  to  their  Parents  (1666).— Sprague,  AnnaU,  i,  102 
casionally  of  a  iray  pattern :  such  was  "  Joseph's  coat .      ^  ,_      __  __  t^  t^       i  •  v        ^^t. 

of  many  colors"  (Gen.  xxxviii),  that  is,  of  different  ^,^^^'^'5"^''^l?^\''=?:?-?/\f  ^"e,''? 
colored'threads  in  stripes  or  plaided.  Sometimes  two  ^*^*""'  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  was 
tunics  seem  to  have  be^  wori  at  once,  either  for  oma-  ^™  February  5, 1/95  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  the 
ment  or  luxurv,  for  the  term  is  frequently  used  in  the  ,  ^'^^  ^^  t}'^T'^  ^*??  ^^^^"""^^^  ^*^*^^'  20, 
plural  of  an  individual  (Matt,  x,  10 ;  Mark,  vi,  9 ;  Luke  |  ^^'  ^^  ***«^  January  11, 1861. 
iii,  11).  In  that  case  the  outer  one  probably  supplied  ^  CobhaxD,  Ix>rd  (Sir  John  Oldcagtle),  a  Lollard  mar- 
the  place  of  the  **  cloak"  or  pallium.  See  Cloth  wo ;  :  tyr  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  his  early  life  little  is 
Dress,  etc.  The  ** fisher's  coat"  (IvivdvTtji)  msn- ;  known.  He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III; 
tioned  in  John  xxi,  7,  was  evidently  an  outer  garment  married  the  niece  of  Henry,  lord  Cobham,  and  obtain- 
or  cloak,  and  Peter  is  said  to  be  *'  naked"  before  throw-  ed  his  title.  He  entered  the  military  life,  and  gained 
ing  it  about  him,  as  having  on  only  the  tunic,  or  per-  great  distinction.  According  to  Bayle,  '*  in  all  ad- 
naps  no  more  than  a  strip  of  cloth  about  the  loinp,  like  venturous  acts  of  worldly  manhood  he  was  ever  fortu- 
the  modem  Arabs.  The  little  **coat"  made  by  Han-  nate,  doughty,  noble,  and  valiant."  By  his  military 
nah  for  the  young  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii,  19)  was  the  talents  he  acquired  the  esteem  botli  of  Henry  IV  and 
i^7^  imeil^],  or  outer  dress,  elsewhere  rendered  Henry  V.  In  conjunction  with  Sir  Richard  Story, 
"  robe, "  •'  mantle,"  or  "  cloak"  [q.  v.].    The  **  coats"    Sir  Thomas  Latimer,  and  others,  he  drew  up  a  num- 


of  the  three  Hebrew  children  in  the  furnace  (Dan.  iii, 


l>er  of  articles,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  remonstrance 


21,  27)  are  called  in  the  original  Chaldee  -pba^O  f«*ti!"*  *^«  corruptions  of  the  clergyr  they  presented 
.      ,    r.  f   c    .  'n      N   .f       1-.  .  '■»«,-    to  the  House  of  Commons.    He  put  himself  to  great 

isarbahn  ,  Sept.  oapa^apa\  thought  by  some  to  be    ^^  .„  collecting,  transcribing,  and  dispersing  the 

the  Persian  name  for  long  and  wide  trowsers,  whence  ^.^^^  ^^  WycUffe.  He  ako  furnished  Lollard  itiner- 
Greek  capa^SaXXa,  Lit.  aarabaia  e^Ui  but  by  othera,  ^^^  preachers  with  shelter  at  his  mansion  at  Cowling 
with  greater  probabihty,  to  be  kindred  with  the  Arabic  |  ^^^^  j„  ^^^^  These  pn)ceeding8  made  him  very 
name  for  a  louR  shirt  or  doak,  which  is  corroborated  ,  ^^j^^xious  to  the  clergy.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
by  the  Talmudic  interpretation  of  man<«,  i.  e   the   ,^.      ^^  ^         y,  the  principal  subject  of  debate  was 


in  tho  description  of  Goliath's  armor  (1  Sam.  xvii,  5),  >  esy.  The  commissioners  reported  to  the  archbishop, 
and  also  of  Saul* s  (ver.  38).  See  Armor.  The  pin-  who  informed  the  Convocation  that  the  increase  of 
ral  forms  are  found  in  Neh.  iv,  16  ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  14 ;  heresy  was  especially  owing  to  lord  Cobham,  who  en- 
where  they  are  translated '^habergeons"  (q.  v.).  The  I  couraged  scholars  from  Oxford  and  other  places  to 
kindred  terms  n*intt3  (shirgah^  "habergeon,"  Job  xli,  propagate  heretical  opinions  throughout  the  country. 
26),  'P^ld  («AiVvLAV*' harness,"  1  Kings  xxii,  84;  2    The  archbishop,  accompanied  by  a  large  l>ody  of  tho 


Chron.  xviii,  83;   "breast-plate,"  Isa.  lix,  17),  and 
"(i'^'pO  {siryon^  "  brigandines,"  Jer.  xlvi,  4 ;  li,  8), 


clergy,  waited  upon  Henry,  and,  having  laid  before 
him  the  offence  of  lord  Cobham,  begged,  in  nWhumUitg 
and  charity,  that  his  majesty  would  svffer  them,  for 


were  probably  less  complete  kinds  of  the  same,  i.  e.    Christ's  sake,  to  put  him  to  death.     To  this  humane 
eorsleU,     See  also  Mail.  request  the  king  replied  that  he  thought  such  vie 

Cobb,  Sylvakcs,  D.D.,  a  Univcrsalist  minister  lence  more  destructive  of  truth  than  of  error;  that 
and  writer,  was  born  at  Norway,  Maine,  July,  1788.  he  himself  would  reason  with  lord  Cobham ;  and,  if 
His  first  education  was  under  orthodox  influences,  but  that  should  prove  ineffectual,  he  would  leave  him  to 
early  in  life  he  became  a  Universalist.  He  preached  '  the  censure  of  the  Church.  Henry  endeavored  to  per- 
his  first  sermon  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  but  was  not  suade  lord  Cobham  to  retract,  but  he  returned  the 
ordained  until  1821.  He  was  settled  as  minister  in  following  answer:  *'I  ever  was  a  dutiful  subject  to 
succession  at  Waterville,  Maine,  at  Maiden,  Waltham,  your  majesty,  and  I  hope  ever  shall  be.  Next  to  God, 
and  (since  1849)  at  East  Boston.  While  at  AValtham  ;  I  profess  obedience  to  my  king.  But  as  for  the  spirit- 
he  established  the  Christian  Freeman,  which  in  1862  '  ual  dominion  of  the  pope,  I  never  could  see  on  what 
was  united  with  the  Trumpet,  In  1864  he  retired  from  foundation  it  is  claimed,  nor  can  I  pay  him  any  obedt- 
editorial  life,  after  a  service  of  al)out  thirty  years.  In  ence.  As  sure  as  God's  word  is  true,  to  mo  it  is  ftilly 
the  same  year  he  received  from  Tufts  College  the  evident  that  he  is  the  great  Antichrist  foretold  in  holy 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  died  Oc-  writ."  This  answer  so  displeased  the  kin^  that  he 
tober  31,  1866.  Dr.  Cobb  was  a  voluminous  writer,  gave  the  archbishop  lea>^  to  proceed  against  lord  Cob- 
Many  of  his  earlier  controversial  sermons  were  pub-  ham  *^  according  to  the  devilish  decrees  which  they 
lished  and  widely  circulated  in  Maine  and  elsewhere,  call  the  laws  of  the  holy  Church"  (Baylc).  On  the 
His  Discussions  with  Dr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Hudson,  in-  11th  of  September,  the  day  fixed  for  bis  appearance, 
▼olving  the  subjects  of  everlasting  punishment  and  the  primate  and  his  associates  sat  in  consistory ;  when, 
the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  were  aim  put  into  book  lord  Cobham  not  appearing,  the  archbishop  excommu- 
form,  after  appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  Freeman,  I  nicated  him.     Cobkiam  now  drew  up  a  confession  of 
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faith,  which  he  presented  to  the  king.  Being  again 
cited  to  appear  before  the  archbishop,  and  refusing 
compliance,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
king's  order.  '^  Upon  the  25th  of  September,  1413,  he 
was  brought  again  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  be- 
fore the  archbishop,  the  bishops  of  I^ndon,  Winches- 
ter, and  Bangor  sitting  upon  the  bench  with  him. 
The  archbishop  desired  Sir  John  to  move  for  the  abso- 
lution of  the  Church  in  the  customary  form.  He  re- 
plied he  would  beg  absolution  of  none  but  God  Al- 
mighty. After  this,  the  archbishop  desired  him  to 
make  an  express  declaration  concerning  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar.  To  which  he  gave  this  answer :  tliat  as 
Christ,  when  upon  e<vth,  consisted  of  the  divine  and 
human  nature,  his  divinity  being  concealed  under  his 
humanit}",  so  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  there  is 
both  a  real  body  and  real  bread ;  that  the  bread  b  the 
object  of  our  sight,  but  that  the  body  of  Christ,  con- 
tained or  shrouded  under  it,  is  imperceptible  to  our 
senses.  When  he  was  pressed  closer  to  the  point  of 
transubstantiation,  he  declared  expressly  against  it, 
adding  withal  that  the  common  belief  in  this  article 
was  a  contradiction  to  the  holy  Scriptures ;  that  the 
decision  was  modem,  and  that  the  Church  did  not 
vary  thus  from  the  old  standard  till  she  was  poisoned 
by  being  endowed.  And  as  to  penance  and  confession, 
he  affirmed  that  if  any  person  happened  to  be  under 
the  misfortune  of  any  greaX  crime,  and  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  disentangle  himself,  he  conceived  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  use  of  the  direction  of  some  holy 
and  discreet  priest.  But  then  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  necessity  of  confessing  to  the  parish  curate, 
or  any  other  of  that  character ;  for  that  in  this  case 
there  was  needed  no  more  than  contrition  to  cancel  the 
&ult  and  restore  the  penitent.  Touching  the  worship- 
ping the  cross,  he  maintained  that  only  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  hung  upon  the  cross,  ought  to  be  adored. 
And  being  further  interrogated  what  regsrd  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  resemblance  of  that  cross,  to  this  he  replied 
directly  that  all  the  reverence  he  could  pay  was  only 
to  clean  it  and  keep  it  handsomely.  Being  interroga- 
ted further  about  the  power  of  the  ke^'s,  and  what  his 
opinion  was  of  the  character  and  authority  of  the  pope, 
of  the  archbishops,  and  bishops,  he  made  no  scruple  to 
declare  that  the  pope  was  downright  Antichrist,  and 
the  head  of  that  piirty ;  that  the  bishops  were  the 
members,  and  the  friars  the  hinder  parts  of  this  anti- 
Christian  society ;  that  we  ought  to  obey  neither  pope 
nor  prelates  any  further  than  their  virtue  and  probity 
could  command;  and  that  unless  they  imitetod  our 
Saviour  and  St  Peter  in  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  the 
pretence  of  their  commission  was  not  to  bo  regarded ; 
that  he  who  was  most  unblemished  in  his  conduct, 
most  remarkable  for  his  sanctit}',  was  St.  Peter's  suc- 
cessor, and  that  all  other  titles  to  Church  authority 
signified  nothing"  (Hook,  £ccl,  Bioffrapky^  i,  817). 
Having  remained  six  months  in  the  Tower,  he  escaped 
into  Wales.  In  1414  the  king  set  a  price  of  a  thou- 
sand marks  upon  the  head  of  Cobham ;  and  for  four 
years  he  continued  in  exile  in  Wales ;  but  at  length 
his  enemies  engaged  the  lord  Powis  in  their  inter- 
est, who,  by  means  of  his  tenants,  secured  and  deliv- 
ereid  him  up.  He  received  sentence  of  death  both 
as  a  heretic  and  a  traitor.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
his  execution  (Christmas,  1417)  he  was  brought  out  of 
the  Tower  with  his  arms  bound  behind  him,  but  with 
a  cheerful  countenance.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, he  devoutly  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  implored 
of  God  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies.  He  was  hung 
up  alive  by  the  middle,  with  iron  chains,  on  the  gal- 
lows which  had  been  prepared,  under  which,  a  lire  be- 
ing made,  he  was  burned  to  death. — Jones,  Christian 
Biography y  s.  v. ;  Middleton,  Memoirs  oflht  Reformers 
(3  vols.  Lend.  1829),  i,  98  sq. ;  England  and  France  un- 
der the  House  of  Lancaster  (I^ndon,  1862)  p.  60-87 : 
Eclectic  Review^  4th  series,  xvi,  240;  Milner,  Church 
History  (Lond.  1829,  4  vols.),  iii,  807-329. 


CocceiuB,  John,  one  of  the  most  distingnishod 
theologians  and  Biblical  interpreters  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  in  Bremen  July  80  (or  August  9,  N. 
S.),  1603.  The  family  name  was  Cock  (according  to 
others  Koch\  but  he  and  his  brother  Gerhard  having 
been  in  their  youth  called  Cocceiij  ever  afterwards  re- 
tained that  appellation.  The  family  was  an  ancient 
and  honorable  one  in  Bremen,  many  members  of  it 
having  filled  high  offices  in  Church  and  State.  He 
was  brought  up  with  great  moral  and  religious  strict- 
ness, for  he  relates  in  a  short  autobiography,  which  he 
left  unfinished,  that  having  been  chastised  at  school 
for  some  bo3'ish  falsehood,  he  ever  from  that  time  de- 
spised lying,  and  had  such  a  reputation  for  truthful- 
ness as  never  to  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath ;  and 
that,  having  once  been  struck  on  the  month  by  his  fa- 
ther with  a  spoon  for  the  irreverent  use  of  God's  name 
at  the  table,  he  never  again  took  it  in  vain.  He  was 
put  to  the  best  schools  in  his  native  city,  and  became, 
while  still  a  boy,  so  great  a  proficient  in  Greek  as  to 
read  with  delight  its  historians  and  poets.  He  learn- 
ed from  his  brother  the  mdiments  of  Hebrew,  and  af- 
terwards obtained  the  Lexicons  of  Munster  and  Pagni- 
nus,  and  studied  them  with  great  industry  of  his  own 
accord  for  the  investigation  of  the  themes  of  the  lan- 
guage. To  the  Hebrew  he  added  Chaldee  and  Arabic, 
and  gave  his  attention  also  to  Babbinical  literature. 
Although  most  strongly  drawn  to  philological  studies, 
because,  as  he  says,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  Scrip- 
tures could  not  be  rightly  understood  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  languages,  he  did  not  neglect  oth- 
er branches  of  learning,  but  studied  physics  and  meta- 
physics with  Gerhard  Neufville,  and  theology  with 
Martinius  and  Crocius.  While  still  a  student  he 
wrote  a  Greek  oration  on  the  religion  of  the  Turks, 
reading  the  Koran  for  that  purpose.  At  the  age  of  22 
he  went  to  Hamburgh,  at  the  suggestion  of  Martinius, 
to  prosecute  his  Rabbinical  studies  with  the  Jews  of 
that  city.  On  his  return  he  went  to  Franeker,  in 
Friesland,  preferring  the  Belgic  schools  to  those  of 
Germany,  which,  he  says,  were  in  bad  repute  {quod  de 
his  non  bimus  rumor  esseC).  There  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  eminent  Rabbinical  scholar,  Sixtinus 
Amama,  and  with  him  studied  the  Talmud.  At  his 
request  he  published  a  treatise  De  Synedrioj  which 
was  highly  commended  by  such  scholars  as  Heinsi- 
us,  Rivetus,  Grotius,  Selden,  and  Salmasius.  While 
at  Franeker  he  also  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Maccovius  and  the  celebrated  Puritan  divine 
William  Ames.  On  his  return  to  Bremen  he  was 
made,  at  the  age  of  27,  professor  of  sacred  philosophy, 
and  began  to  lecture  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  following  year  he  published  a  Com- 
mentary on  Ecclesiastes.  In  1636  he  removed  to 
Franeker,  to  be  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  newly-re- 
vived academy  in  that  city;  and  in  1648  he  was  also 
appointed  to  the  theological  chair.  He  remained  at 
franeker  until  1650,  giving  himself  with  great  dili- 
gence to  the  study  and  public  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Amongst  the  fruite  of  these  labors  were  a 
Commentary  on  Job,  Lectures  on  the  Minor  Prophets, 
and  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Colos- 
sians,  an  Exerdtatio  de  Prindpio  Epistoke  ad  Ephesios^ 
and  a  theological  treatise,  De  Fcedere  et  TestamerUo 
Deiy  to  which  he  added  a  brief  Analysis  Temporum 
Noffi  Testcanewli,  After  fourteen  years  of  laborious 
and  successful  teaching  at  Franeker,  he  was  invited 
to  Leyden,  to  succeed  the  celebrated  Frederick  Span- 
heim  as  professor  of  theology ;  and  at  his  inauguration 
in  October,  1650,  he  delivered  an  oration  De  causis  In- 
creduliiatis  Jttdaorum,  He  soon  began  to  lecture  on 
Isaiah ;  but  the  death  of  one  of  his  colleagues  (Tri- 
glandius)  made  a  new  division  of  labors  necessary ^  and 
he  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  exposition  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  1652  his  Commentary  on  the 
Minor  Prophete  was  printed  by  the  famous  Elzevir, 
and  in  1654  he  published  his  Consideratio  Principii 
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Evangelii  S.  Johaimit,  an  elaborate  examination  of 
the  fint  18  rerses  of  that  Gospel,  urith  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  misinterpretations  of  Socinus,  Schlichtin- 
gins,  and  others  of  Uiat  school.  The  writings  of  the 
Socinians  having  been  disseminated  through  Holland 
and  other  proyinces,  the  Synods  of  North  and  Soath 
Holland  presented  to  the  States  a  petition  that  they 
might  be  restrained  of  this  liberty,  and  an  edict  was 
accordingly  issued  in  1658  forbidding  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  Socinian  books,  and  the  preaching  of 
their  doctrines.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  theological  &culty  of  l^yden,  which 
the  States  had  asked  for;  and  when  an  Apology 
against  the  edict  was  written  by  £qfiea  Polomu  (be- 
lieved to  be  the  Socinian  Jonas  Schlichtingius),  the 
task  of  answering  it  was  committed  to  Cocceias,  who 
fulfilled  the  duty  so  ably  as  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
Synods  of  Dort  and  of  North  Holland.  In  1656  he  was 
drawn  into  a  controversy  with  his  colleague  Hoom- 
beek  on  the  divine  authority  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
became  so  warm  that  the  States  interposed  and  put  an 
end  to  it.  Cocceios,  recoiling  from  the  rigid  Judaiz- 
ing  view,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  main- 
tained that  the  Sabbath  was  a  Jewish  institution,  not 
t  binding  upon  the  Christian  Church,  although  he  was 
yin  favor,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  of  observing  the 
Lord's  day  by  public  services  of  worship  and  preach- 
ing. The  following  year  he  began  to  write  his  He- 
brew Lexicon,  at  the  request  of  her  highness  the  prin- 
cess Maria  Eleonora  of  Brandenburg ;  but,  owing  to  his 
many  other  labors  and  cares,  he  did  not  finish  it  till  a 
little  before  his  death  in  1669.  He  never  intermitted 
his  work  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  but  sent 
forth  one  commentary  after  another  till  he  had  al- 
most gone  through  with  the  sacred  books.  The  most 
elabomte  of  these  are  on  the  Psalms,  Job,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  on  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Paul,  and  on  the  Apocalypse ;  but 
there  are  many  valuable  notes  on  the  Pentateuch. 
He  was  also  much  occupied  with  the  controversies  of 
his  time,  and  wrote  with  great  learning  and  ability 
against  Jews,  Socinians,  and  Papists.  He  defended 
the  integrity  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  against  Isaac 
Vossius,  who  maintained  that  they  had  been  corrupt- 
ed, and  that  the  translation  of  the  Seventy  had  divine 
authority.  In  addition  to  his  treatise  De  FeBdere^  he 
wrote  a  much  larger  work  with  the  title  Summa  Theo- 
loffUB  ex  ScripturU  repeiUa,  the  form  of  which  was 
more  in  harmony  with  the  systematic  theology  of  his 
time.  But  while  thus  laboriously  occupied,  and  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  fever,  and,  after  a  sickness  of  nineteen  days, 
died  on  the  5th  of  November,  1669,  at  the  age  of  66. 

As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Cocceius  had  many 
of  the  highest  qualifications.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  the  worthy  compeer  of  the  mighty  scholars 
of  which  Holland  could  boast  in  the  17th  centur}-.  In 
the  range  and  thoroughne3S  of  his  acquirements  he 
was  not  inferior  to  such  men  as  Grotius,  Heinsius, 
Buxtorf,  and  Vossius.  But  it  was  in  his  prineipie$  of 
ifUerpretcOifm  that  his  unrivalled  gift  was  chiefiy  seen. 
He  held  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  source  of  all  sound 
doctrine ;  that  they  have  not  been  exhausted  by  pre- 
vious interpreters ;  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  one 
organic  whole,  the  Old  Testament  containing  every 
where  the  hidden,  and  the  New  the  unfolded  Gospel ; 
that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  faith  or  the  scope  of  the  one  great  revela- 
tion; that  their  meaning  is  to  be  determined  by  a 
careful  examination  of  each  passage  as  to  the  force  of 
its  words  and  phrases,  and  its  relations  to  the  context, 
or  that  which  is  derived  ex  tota  campage  termonu ;  that 
the  interpreter  is  not  to  force  his  own  opinions  into  the 
Scriptures,  but  to  submit  his  mind  to  their  teachings ; 
and  that  Christ  is  the  great  subject  of  divine  revela- 
tion, as  well  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New.     It 


was  his  holding  up  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  living 
fountain  of  theology  which  drew  on  him  the  bitter  op- 
position of  the  scholastic  theologians  of  his  day,  who 
would  not  go  beyond  what  the  Reformers   had  at- 
tained to,  and  used  the  Bible  only  as  a  storel^ouse  of 
proof  texts  for  doctrines  which  they  had  1  Amed  ftom 
the  symbolic  writings  of  the  Reformation.     Against 
that  dry  and  hard  scholasticism  Cocceius  set  himself  y 
with  uncompromising  boldness ;  and  he  did  as  much  If 
as  any  man  of  his  time  to  reinstate  the  Scriptures  in' \ 
their  true  place  of  authority",  and  to  make  interpreta- 
tion to  be  the  drawing  of  fk'esh  streams  from  the  inex- 
haustible well-spring  of  divine  truth. 

He  has  been  accused  of  hwngfandfid  as  an  inter- 
preter, but,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  un- 
derstood, no  charge  could  be  more  groundless.  His 
fundamental  principle  was  that  "of  those  things 
which  Christ  and  the  apostles  spake,  the  foundation, 
cause,  and  prescribed  formula  existed  in  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and,  in  truth,  that  Christ 
and  the  apostles  accomplished  that  preaching  concern- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God  which  had  been  promised  to 
Israel,"  and  therefore  that  *'what  is  to  be  believed 
concerning  Christ  and  his  righteousness,  what  in  the 
New  Testament  is  explained  more  succinctly  and 
clearly,  that  ought  to  be  demonstrated  from  the  Old 
Testament,  since  both  the  apostles  appealed  to  its 
testimony,  and  the  Saviour  himself  charged  the  Jews 
to  search  it  as  testifying  concerning  himself.'*  He 
would  bring  men  to  "the  examination  of  all  Scripture, 
to  the  perpetual  analogy  of  promise,  prophecy,  and 
Gospel,  and  so  of  all  the  revelations  of  God's  Testa^ 
ment." 

In  the  application  of  this  principle  he  often  erred  by 
going  beyond  the  bounds  of  clear  and  definite  knowl- 
edge, by  forcing  events  into  the  mould  of  prophecy, 
and  also  by  too  great  subtlety  in  tracing  out  analo- 
gies ;  but  his  errors  were  those  of  a  man  of  penetrating 
insight  and  robust  judgment,  and  not  of  weak  and 
childish  fancies.  No  one  has  seen  more  clearly  or 
more  sharply  defined  the  true  province  and  methods 
of  the  interpreter,  "adding  nothuig  to,  and  taking 
away  nothing  from  the  words  of  God ;  leaving  those 
things  which  are  said  in  a  general  way  to  be  interpret- 
ed generally ;  giving  force  to  the  propriety  and  em- 
phasis of  phrases,  and  the  analog}'  of  sacred  speech." 

No  one  now  will  doubt  that  the  one  great  object  of 
divine  revelation,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ments,  is  to  unfold  *Hhe  myster^*^  of  godliness,  God  man- 
ifest in  the  flesh."  In  all  his  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture he  was  struggling  towards  this  end ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  many  failures,  which  were  inevitable  at 
the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived, 
his  writings  are  full  not  only  of  grand  and  far-reaching 
principles,  but  of  striking  examples  of  prophetic  insight 
in  the  application  of  them.  He  gave  a  great  impulse 
and  a  right  direction  to  Biblical  studies  in  Holland. 
Amongst  his  pupils  the  famous  Yitringa  is  to  be  num- 
bered. 

As  a  theologian,  Cocceius,  while  conscientiously  ad- 
hering to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  (Calvin istic) 
Church,  gave  to  them  a  more  scriptural  and  less  scho- 
lastic form,  in  consequence  of  his  free  and  profound 
study  of  the  Bible.  His  favorite  method  of  setting 
forth  theology  was  the  historical,  as  the  unfolding  of 
the  successive  stages  of  the  covenant  entered  into  be- 
fore all  worlds  by  the  Father  and  the  Son.  After  the 
Fall,  by  which  the  covenant  of  works,  under  which 
Adam  in  his  state  of  innocence  had  been  placed,  was 
abrogated,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  establishing 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  was  the  manifestation 
of  that  which  had  existed  in  the  eternal  councils  of 
the  Godhead,  of  which  the  second  Person  was  the 
mediator  and  surety.  Of  these  there  are  three  dis- 
pensations — that  of  the  Promise  during  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs,  that  of  the  Law  given  fW>m  Sinai,  and  that 
of  the  Gospel ;  although  the  two  former  are  also  class^ 
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«d  as  one,  as  preceding  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  fall  of  man  was  self  caused,  and  not  necessitated 
by  any  act  of  God  (Bona  enim  operatur  m  nobis  Letts 
non  mald)^  but  all  his  posterity  were  involved  with 
Adam  in  the  guilt  and  curse  of  his  sin.  This  required 
a  Mediator  who  could  not  be  of  the  number  needing 
redemption,  and  yet  must  be  a  partaker  of  their  na- 
ture ;  a  problem  that  was  solved  by  the  Son  of  God 
being  made  man.  He,  standing  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
eternal  covenant,  gave  unto  the  Father  the  obedience 
that  was  due  from  men,  and  also  endured  the  penalty 
of  death,  the  curse' for  sin,  thereby  mailing  a  true  ex- 
piation and  atonement. 

Cocceius  limits  the  death  of  Christ  in  its  full  force 
to  the  elect,  but  he  asserts  that  Christ  was  "  a  victim 
of  so  great  preciousness  and  sufficiency  that  the  whole 
world,  and  all  men  without  exception  coming  to  him, 
can  find  sure  iftad  perfect  salvation  in  him." 

In  respect  to  most  doctrines  he  does  not  depart  from 
the  Reformed  Church ;  but  there  is  a  spiritual  life  and 
power  in  his  handling  of  them  which  takes  them  out 
of  the  sphere  of  a  cold  and  lifeless  orthodoxy.  He  was 
a  man  mighty  in  the  Spirit,  and  Csur  in  advance  of  most 
men  of  his  time  in  his  apprehension  of  the  work  of  God 
in  Christ.  Where  he  fails  in  clear  sight,  we  still  feel 
that  noble  instincts  are  working  in  him.  His  errors, 
as  in  regard  to  the  Lord*s  day,  were  partly  the  fruit  of 
his  desire  to  vindicate  for  the  Church  her  Christian  lib- 
erty of  walking  always  in  the  Spirit.  He  saw  clearly 
the  bondage  under  which  the  Law  brought  men,  and 
ho  looked  upon  the  Sabbath  given  from  Sinai  as  a 
voke  to  which  those  whom  Christ  has  made  free 
should  not  be  in  subjection.  In  this,  as  in  many 
things,  he  held  but  half  the  truth,  not  discerning  the 
Areedora  of  divine  ordinances ;  but  he  is  not  to  be 
ranked  with  the  lawless  spirits  who  would  break  down 
all  restraints  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  flesh.  He 
was  among  the  the  first  in  modern  times  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  dispensation  of  glory,  in  distinc- 
tion fh>m  a  visible  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  so  far  did 
he  carry  it  as  to  find  nothing  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  he  firmly  held 
the  faith  of  the  Church  as  to  the  final  resurrection  of 
the  body  and  the  awards  of  the  judgment. 

The  views  of  Cocceius  were  adopted  and  further  de- 
veloped by  a  number  of  prominent  theologians  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Holland  and  other  countries.  His 
followers  were  commonly  designated  by  the  name 
Coccejans.  The  foremost  among  the  writers  of  this 
school  in  the  province  of  systematic  theology  are 
Momma,  Witsius,  Burmann,  and  Van  Til  (see  these  ar- 
ticles) ;  in  exegetical  literature,  tho  greatest  and  most 
celebrated  member  of  the  school  was  Yitringa  (q.  v.), 
while  the  pious  h^-mnplogist  Jodokus  von  Todenstein  ' 
and  Dr.  F.  A.  Lampe  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  the  practical  life  of  the  Church  of  their  times. 
His  Cjifera  TkeologicOj  includin)^  his  Sumrna  dod.  de 
fadere  .el  testamento  (Leyd.  1648),  his  Ler,  Hebr,  et 
Ckald,  V,  7*.,  and  other  writings,  were  published  at 
Amsterdam  (1676-78, 8  vols.  fol. ;  2d  ed.  10  vols,  fel., 
2  vols.  Opera  dvsKBoraj  1701).  His  Life  by  his  son, 
J.  H.,  is  friven  in  vol.  viii.  See  Herzog,  Jieal-Emy- 
Idop.  ii,  765;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchm-Lex,  ii,  646; 
Mosheim,  Church  Hitt,  cent,  xvii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Gass, 
/Vof.  Theologiej  ii,  2&8;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  o/DodrineSy 
voll  ii ;  Domer,  GeschidUe  der  ProtestcoU,  Theologie^  p. 
452  sq. ;  Fairbaim,  Ttgpology;  Fairbaim,  Hermeneutic- 
al  Manucd, 

Cochin-Chlna.    See  Anam. 

CoohlflBUS,  Johannes  (proper  name  Dobneck), 
was  bom  in  1479  at  Wendelstein,  near  NOmberg;  be- 
came rector  in  N&mberg,  1511 ;  in  1527,  dean  at  Frank- 
fort ;  finally,  canon  of  Breslan,  in  which  office  he  died, 
1552.  He  was  one  of  tho  most  violent  opponents  of  . 
tho  Reformation.  He  attended  the  Diet  of  Worms 
(1522),  where  he  became  a  sort  of  volunteer  aid  to  Al- 


exander, the  papal  nuncio.  He  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing sought  to  induce  Lnther  to  give  up  his  safe-con- 
duct, in  order  to  put  him  in  the  power  of  the  legate ; 
but  CochlsBus  afterwards  denied  that  this  was  his  pur- 
pose. He  was  also  present  at  the  Diets  of  Ratisbon, 
1526,  and  of  Angsbnrg,  1580.  At  the  Utter,  with  Eck, 
Faber,  and  Wimpina,  he  undertook  to  refute  the  Augs- 
burg Confession.  His  *'  refutation*'  was  rted  before 
the  Diet  August  8.  On  the  death  of  Eck  (1548),  Coch- 
l«us  took  his  place  bb  the  leading  cliampion  of  the 
anti-Reformers.  He  wrote  a  tirade  against  Melanc- 
thon,  entitled  Phiiippioce^  addressed  to  the  emperor. 
In  1546  he  was  active  at  the  colloquy  of  Ratisbon, 
against  Bucer  and  Major.  His  numerous  pamphlets 
are  full  of  violence  and  personalities.  Among  them 
are  Bockspiel  Mariim  Luthers  (Mains,  1681);  Luthenu 
S^ptictps  (Maina,  1529) ;  Hittoria  Bussitantm  (Bfainz, 
1549 ;  De  actis  and  scr^Ms  Lmheri  (1649,  fol.) ;  Specu- 
lum circa  Missam;  De  ftnendttnda  Ji^ccletia,  1689, 8vo. 
— Dupin,  Eedes.  Hist.  cent,  xvi,  p.  456 ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen^Lex,  ii,  647 ;  Pferer,  Umversal-Lexikon, 
iv,  270 ;  Ranke,  History  of  the  Beformation^  ill,  806 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biop,  Genirale,  x,  955. 

Cock  (aXsKTijp,  literally  wah'/ul).  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  this  bird  (and  poultr}'  in  general) 
should  not  be  distinctly  noticed  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, especially  as  rearing  gallinaceous  fowls  was  an 
object  of  considerable  economical  importance  in  £g}'pt, 
and  their  flesh  one  of  the  principal  resources  for  tho 
table  in  every  part  of  Southern  and  Western  Asia.  It 
is  true,  the  date  when  the  practice  of  obtaining  them 
by  artificial  heat  commenced  in  Egypt  is  sufficiently 
disputable,  and  birds  of  the  genus  Gallus,  properly  so 
called,  are  not  indigenous  in  Western  Asia,  but  belong 
in  their  original  condition  to  lower  India,  Indo-Cbina, 
and  the  great  islands  of  Austral-Asia.  Several  spe- 
cies, apparently  distinct,  are  still  found  wild  in  the  for- 
ests and  jungles  of  India,  and  two  at  least,  Gcdhts  Son' 
nerafU  and  6r.  SUmleyij  are  abundant  in  the  woods  of 
the  Western  Ghauts,  to  which  our  familiar  fowl  bear 
so  close  a  resemblance  that  naturalists  consider  the 
former  to  be  their  original.  Domestic  poultry  have 
existed  in  Hindoostan  from  the  remotest  antiquity; 
probably  much  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  B.C. ; 
for  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  which  Sir  William  Jones 
assigns  to  that  age,  we  read  of  **  the  breed  of  the  town- 
cock,"  and  of  the  practice  of  cock-fighting  (v,  12;  ix, 
222).  When  the  cock  found  its  way  to  Western  Asia 
and  Europe  we  have  no  record.  Fowl  of  plumage  so 
gorgeous,  of  size  so  noble,  of  flesh  so  sapid,  of  habits  so 
domestic,  of  increase  so  prolific,  would  doubtless  early 
be  carried  along  the  various  tracks  of  Oriental  com- 
merce. There  is  no  trace  of  it,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
on  the  monuments  of  Phareonic  Eg^'^pt,  but  we  find 
the  cock  figured  in  those  of  Assyria.     In  a  hunting 


Ancient  Arayrian  Oane-cock. 

and  shooting  scene  depicted  at  Khorsabad  (Botts,  pi. 
cviii-cxiv),  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  forest  whose  charac^ 
teriatics  seem  to  indicate  a  mountain  region,  such  as 
Media  or  Armenia.  Much  game  is  represented,  in- 
cluding many  kinds  of  birds,  one  of  which  seems  to  be 
the  pheasant.  But  the  most  interesting  is  a  large 
bird,  which  appears  from  its  form,  gait,  and  arching 
tail  to  be  our  common  cock;  it  is  walking  on  tho 
ground  amidst  the  trees.     So  far  as  this  is  evidence, 
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it  would  go  to  prove  that  the  fowl,  in  a  wild  state,  ex- 
isted at  that  period  in  Western  Asia,  thongb  now  un- 
known on  this  side  the  Indus.  The  cock  and  hen  are 
distinctly  represented  in  the  Xanthian  sculptures,  of 
an  era  probably  contemporaneons  with  the  Khorsabad 
palace  of  Nineveh.  They  appear  also  on  Etruscan 
paintings,  having  probably  a  much  higher  antiquity 
(Mrs.  Gray's  Etruria,  p.  28,  45).  The  early  Greeks 
and  Romans  figure  them  on  their  coins  and  gems,  and 
speak  of  them  as  perfectly  familiar  objects,  with  no  al- 
lusion to  their  introduction.  They  had  even  found 
their  way  into  Britain  at  some  unknown  period  long 
anterior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  for  Onsar  tells  us  with 
surprise  that  the  Britons  did  not  think  it  right  to  eat 
the  goose  or  the  hen,  though  they  bred  both  for  the 
pleasure  of  keeping  them  (^Bell,  Gall.  lib.  v).  This  is 
a  very  interesting  allusion,  since  we  are  compelled  to 
refer  their  introduction  into  that  island  to  the  agency 
of  the  Phosnicians,  who  traded  to  Cornwall  for  tin  cen- 
turies before  Rome  was  built.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, their  absence  from  Egypt,  where  in  modem 
times  they  have  been  artificially  bred  to  so  immense 
an  extent,  becomes  a  remarkable  and  unaccountable 
fact.  They  were,  indeed,  it  may  be  surmised,  un- 
known in  Egypt  when  the  Mosaic  law  was  promulga- 
ted, and,  though  imported  soon  after,  they  always  re- 
mained in  an  undetermined  condition,  neither  clean 
nor  unclean,  but  liable  to  be  declared  either  by  decis- 
ions swayed  by  prejudice,  or  by  fanciful  analogies; 
perhaps  chiefly  the  latter  *,  because  poultry'  are  devour- 
ers  of  unclean  animals,  scorpions,  scolopendra,  small 
lizards,  and  young  serpents  of  every  kind.  But,  al- 
though the  rearing  of  common  fowls  was  not  encour- 
aged by  the  Hebrew  population,  it  is  evidently*  drawing 
inferences  beyond  their  proper  bounds  when  it  is  as- 
serted (see  CoCK-CROWiNo)  that  they  were  unknown 
in  Jerusalem,  where  civil  wars  and  Greek  and  Roman 
dominion  had  greatly  affected  tho  national  manners. 
See  Fowl. 

In  the  denials  of  Peter,  described  in  the  four  Gos- 
pels, where  the  cock-crowing  (see  below)  is  mentioned 
by  our  Lord,  the  words  are  plain  and  direct;  not,  we 
think,  admitting  of  cavil,  or  of  being  taken  to  signify 
anything  but  the  real  voice  of  the  bird,  the  dXficropo- 
^vioj  as  it  is  expressed  in  Mark  xiii,  85,  in  its  literal 
acceptation,  and  not  as  denoting  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet, so  called  because  it  proclaimed  a  watch  in  the 
night ;  for  to  what  else  than  a  real  hen  and  her  brood 
does  our  Saviour  allude  in  Luke  xiii,  81,  where  tho 
text  is  proof  that  the  image  of  poultry  was  familiar  to 
the  disciples,  and  consequently  that  they  were  not 
rare  in  Judsea  ?  To  the  present  time  in  the  East,  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  this  bird  is  still  often  kept, 
as  amongst  the  Celt»  (Cesar,  Bell,  Gall,  iv,  12),  not  so 
much  for  food  as  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  the  ap- 
proach and  dawn  of  day  (Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Fairbairn,  s.  v.). 
See  Hen. 

CocK-CROWiNO  (oXerropo^ctfvta).  *  *  The  cock  usu- 
ally crows  several  times  about  midnight,  and  again 
about  break  of  day.  The  latter  time,  because  he  then 
crows  loudest,  and  his  *  shrill  clarion'  is  most  useful  by 
summoning  man  to  his  labors,  obtained  the  appellation 
of  the  cock-crowing  emphatically,  and  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, though  sometimes  the  distinctions  of  the  fi'st 
and  second  cock-crowing  are  met  with  in  Jewish  and 
heathen  writers  (Bochart,  iii,  119).  These  times,  and 
these  names  for  them,  were,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  most 
ancient  divisions  of  the  night  adopted  in  the  East, 
where  '  the  bird  of  dawning'  is  most  probabh'  indige- 
nous. The  latter  *  cock-crow'  was  retained  even  when 
artificial  divisions  of  time  were  invented.  In  our 
Lord's  time  the  Jews  had  evidently  adopted  the  Greek 
and  Roman  division  of  the  night  into  four  periods  or 
watches,  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  the  first  begin- 
ning at  six  in  the  evening  (Luke  xii,  88 ;  Matt  xiv, 
26;  Mark  vi,  48)"  (Kitto,  s.  v.).  This  watch  (the 
third  of  these  divisions,  comprehending  the  space  be- 


tween the  two  cock-crowings)  seems  to  have  been 
about  three  in  the  morning,  and  was  known  to  the  He- 
brews as  ^2ftn  nH'^'lp  (heriath'  hay-ge'ber\  and  was 
termed  by  the  Romans  gaUicnuum ;  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Jerusalem  being  a  military  station  of 
the  Romans,  the  custom  of  that  nation  concerning  tho 
placing  and  relieving  of  the  guard  was  in  force  there. 
These  watches,  or  guards,  were  declared  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet ;  and  whenever  one  guard  relieved  anoth- 
er, it  was  always  done  by  the  military  signal.  The 
whole  four  watches  were  closed  by  the  blowing  of  a 
shrill  horn.  Drakenborch  says,  the  last  trumpet, 
which  blew  at  three  in  the  morning,  was  sounded  three 
times,  to  imitate  the  crowing  of  a  cock.    See  Watch. 

''  It  has  been  considered  a  contradiction  that  Mat- 
thew (xxvi,  34)  records  our  Lord  to  have  said  to  Pe- 
ter, 'Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice,' 
whereas  Mark  (xiv,  80)  says,  *  before  the  cock  crow 
twice.'  But  Matthew,  giving  only  the  general  tentt 
of  the  admonition  (as  also  Luke  xxii,  84 ;  John  xiii, 
88),  evidently  alludes  to  that  only  which  was  ciMtoma- 
rily  called  the,  cock-crowing ;  but  Mark,  who  wrote  un- 
der Peter's  inspection,  more  accurately  recording  ikt 
verg  toordt,  mentions  the  two  cock-crowings  (Wetstein 
on  Mark  xiv,  80;  Scheuchzer,  Pkgt.  Sacr.  on  Mark 
xiii,  85 ;  Whitby's  Note  on  Matt  xxvi,  34).  Another 
objection  to  this  part  of  the  Evangelical  history  has 
been  founded  upon  an  assertion  of  the  Mishna  {Baba 
Kami,  vii,  7), '  They  do  not  breed  cocks  at  Jerusalem 
because  of  the  holy  things,'  i.  e.,  as  it  is  interpreted, 
cocks  turn  up  the  dung-hills,  and  set  free  the  reptiles 
by  which  the  sacrifices  might  be  polluted  which  were 
eaten  as  food ;  and  that,  consequently,  Peter  could  not 
hear  ono  crow.  But  this  is  sufiiciently  answered 
above.  Even  the  traditions  themselves  on  this  sub- 
ject are  not  uniform ;  witness  the  stor}'  (in  Eruhin^  p. 
26, 1)  of  a  cock  which  killed  a  child,  and  was  stoned  by 
order  of  the  council.  Other  instances  are  given  by 
Reland,  which  show  that  tho  cock  might  crow,  though 
not  in  the  citg^  and  yet  be  heard  by  Peter  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  especially  as  the  palace  of  C^iaphas 
(according  to  the  modern  tradition)  stood  on  an  ele- 
vated situation,  at  the  distance  of  scarcely  400  yards 
from  the  city  walls"  (Kitto).  In  the  modem  East  the 
barn-door  fowl  is  a  common  appendage  to  every  house- 
hold, and  the  cock-crowing  is  a  universal  signal  of 
morning  in  Palestine  (Thomson,  Land  end  Book^  ii, 
552). 

COCK,  the,  as  a  Christian  symbol.  (1.)  On  tombs 
the  cock  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection — the  prwco 
dieif  or  herald  of  the  light,  after  the  night  of  death. 
(2.)  The  cock  is  also  a  symbol  of  vigilance. — Martig- 
ny.  Diet,  det  AntiguUts  ChrHlcnnes^  s.  v.  Coq. 

Cockatzice,  properly  a  fabulous  serpent  supposed 
to  be  hatched  from  a  cock's  egg,  is  the  rather  fanciful 
translation  in  our  version  of  7&2C  (tte'pha,  kisnng^  Isa. 
xiv,  29)  and  *^3;&X  (tsipkoni^  Isa.  xi,  8;  lix,  5;  Jer. 
viii,  17).  The  latter  word  also  occurs  in  Prov.  xxiii, 
32,  where  it  is  translated  "adder."  Aqttila  and  the 
Vulg.  understand  the  basiUsk,  a  fabulous  serpent  of 
antiquity,  identified  by  many  moderns  with  the  basUi- 
cut  reguluSf  a  small  and  exceedingly  venomous  viper 
of  Africa.  By  others,  however,  the  cerastes^  or  "  horn- 
ed viper"  (coluber  ceraates  of  Linn.,  coluber  comutus  of 
Hasselquist),  has  been  more  definitely  fixed  upon  as 
the  animal  intended,  a  ver}'  poisonous  serpent  of 
Eg}'pt  and  Palestine,  about  a  foot  long,  brown  on  the 
back  and  sides,  with  a  white  belly,  about  as  tiiick  as 
the  finger,  and  having  two  knob-like  projections  upon 
the  head  (comp.  Pliny,  xi,  45),  which  were  anciently 
compared  to  horns  (iElian,  Anim,  i,  67 ;  Pliny,  viii,  85 ; 
comp.  Herod,  ii,  74).  It  buries  itself  in  the  sand,  from 
which  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  in  color,  with  the 
horns  projecting  out  like  feelers,  whence  it  suddenly 
darts  forth  and  seizes  its  prey  (Died.  Sic.  iii,  50).  (See 
Bochart,  Hieroz,  iii,  205  sq. ;  Hasselquist,  Trav,  p.  S65 
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oq. ;  BeloD,  in  Paulus's  SamnU.  i,  206 ;  ii,  258 ;  Braces 
Trav.  vii,  pi.  40 ;  Wilkinson,  2d  ser.  ii,  245  sq. ;  Prcwp. 
Alp.  Ber.  uEgypt,  iv,  4,  p.  210,  pi.  5, 6.)  Others,  again, 
refer  thia  last  to  the  *' adder,"  i.  e.  viper  (q.  v.),  of 
Gen.  xlix,  17, — Winer,  i,  216.     See  Sebpbnt. 

Cocker,  an  old  English  term,  used  but  once  in  the 
A.  y.  of  the  Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  xxx,  9,  ri^vti<rov, 
tend  as  a  nurse),  in  the  sense  of  fondle^  or  treat  gently. 

Cockle  (ridKa,  hotiihah\  an  offensive  plant,  q.  d. 

Rtink-weed ;  Sept.  fSaroCy  i.  e.  bramble)  occurs  only  in 
Job  xxxi,  40 :  "  Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and 
cockle  instead  of  barley.'*  It  is  probably  a  mere  gen- 
eral term  signifying  tceed,  perhaps  like  the  darnel  (J^f 
^dvta,  "tares")  of  Matt,  xiii,  30.  Celsius  {Hiercbot.  ii, 
199)  would  identif}'  it  with  the  aconite^  but  Gesenins 
questions  this  (Jesaia^  i,  230 ;  ii,  364),  as  the  word  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  plur.  form  (D*^CKa,  beu- 
Mi'mOf  ''wild  grapes"  (q.  v.),  in  Isa.  v,  2,  4.  See 
Botany. 

Codex  AlexandrlnTUi,  etc.  See  Alexandri- 
an Manuscript,  etc. 

Codex  Canonuzn  BcclealeB  UnlversaB  is  the 
name  of  a  work  published  at  Paris  in  1610  by  Christ. 
Jnsteau  (Justellus),  which  undertook  to  give  the  can- 
ons  of  the  first  councils  in  a  shape  as  conformable  as 
possible  to  the  collection  of  canons  which  the  Conn- 
cil  of  Chalcedon  (451)  was  supposed  to  have  made. 
This  codex  canonumy  etc.,  was  reprinted  in  the  BUd. 
jur.  can,  vet.  (torn,  i,  p.  29),  published  by  Justellus  and 
Vo§llus.  The  supposition  which  led  to  the  compila- 
tion of  this  work,  that  the  Council  of.Cbalcedon  had 
made  or  ordered  to  be  made  such  a  collection  of  can- 
ons, is  erroneous.  It  is  true  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  ancient  Church  councils  were  early  collected  and 
circulated  among  the  bishops,  and  that  at  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  many  of  the  bishops  had  with  them  col- 
lections containing  the  canons  of  the  five  synods  of 
Nice,  Ancyra,  Neo-Csesarea,  Gangra,  and  Antiochia, 
from  which  many  passages  were  read.  But  it  ap- 
peared that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  canons  the  col- 
lections widely  differed,  and  it  is  not  known  that  the 
council  took  any  action  with  re^^ard  to  the  matter. — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  649. 

Codex  Juatinlaneua,  a  code  composed  by  order 
of  the  EmperOT  Justinian,  and  intended  to  embrace  all 
that  was  still  available  of  former  collections  of  impe- 
rial manuscripts  and  edicts,  as  well  as  of  edicts  then 
recent.  The  previous  collections  were,  1.  The  Codex 
GregorianuSf  compiled  by  Gregorianus,  who  lived  about 
tho  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  It  contained  the 
"Constitutions"  (the  collective  name  for  tho  *'J?e- 
tcripta,^^  or  replies  to  particular  inquiries  and  re- 
quests, and  the  ^^Edicta,**  or  orders  on  general  ques- 
tions) of  the  emperors  up  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine ;  2.  The  Codex  Hermogeniantu^  compiled  by  Her- 
mogenes,  likewise  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  containing  the  **  Constitutions"  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximinian ;  8.  The  Codex  Tlieodonamu^ 
compiled  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II,  by  a  committee  of  six- 
teen jurists,  and  containing  the  Constitutions  of  the 
emperors  from  Constantino  to  Theodosius.  It  was  pro- 
mulgated by  Theodosius  in  488  in  the  Eastern  empire, 
ond  in  the  same  year  by  Yalentinian  in  the  Western. 
It  was  divided  into  sixteen  books,  of  which  the  first  five 
and  tho  former  part  of  the  sixth  are  lost.  All  these 
three  codes  are  found  in  the  Corpus  Juris  AntejusHn- 
ianei,  published  by  Hiinel.  In  Feb.  528  the  Emperor 
Justinianua  ordered  the  preparation  of  a  new  code, 
which  was  to  embrace  all  that  was  still  of  practical 
value  of  the  three  previous  collections,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, all  the  constitutions  issued  since  the  publication 
of  the  Theodosian  Code.  This  new  collection  was  pub- 
lished in  April,  529.  After  the  publication  of  the  Pan- 
dects (a  compilation  of  the  writings  of  former  Roman 


jurists)  and  the  InsHtutiones  (an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  Roman  law),  another  revision  was  made 
in  534  by  Tribonianus.  This  new  revision  (Codex  rep- 
etita  pnelectionis)  still  forms  an  important  portion  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  CiviHs^  while  the  first  revision  {Codex 
vetus)  is  lost.  In  its  last  revision,  the  Codex  Juslini' 
emeus  consists  of  twelve  books,  each  book  containing  a 
number  of  titles  in  chronological  order.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Constantino  nearly  all  the  constitutions  are  rescript 
ta  (rescripts) ;  after  that  we  meet  with  numerous  edicta 
(edicts).  The  code  of  Justinian  is  of  great  hnportance 
for  Church  history  and  Church  law,  as  a  great  many 
edicta  of  the  Christian  emperors  concerned  religious 
questions.  In  quoting  the  code  of  Justinian,  first  the 
number  of  the  constitution  is  given,  next  the  special 
code  (Greg.,  Hcmi.,  Th.,  Just.)  from  which  it  is  tak- 
en;  and  finally  the  title ;  thus,  c.  45.  C.  Just,  i,  3,  de 
episc.  et  cler.,  which  means  constitution  45  of  the  Jus- 
tinianean  code  (that  is,  the  entirely  new  portion  of  it), 

book  i,  title  8,  which  treats  de  episcopis  et  clericis. 

Wetxer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^Lexikon,  ii,  650. 

Codxnan,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Boston  Aug.  8, 1782 ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard 1802,  and  studied  law  until  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, when  he  commenced  theology,  and  completed 
his  studies  at  Edinburgh.  After  preaching  a  year  in 
Great  Britain,  he  came  back  to  America,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  in  Dorchester,  December  7,  1808.  In 
1834  he  went  to  England  as  delegate  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales.  He  died  Dec. 
28, 1847.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  1822,  and  by  Harvard,  1840.  Dr.  Codman  pub- 
lished a  Visit  to  England  (1835) ;  Sermons  (1884, 8vo) ; 
and  a  number  of  uccasioniU  discourses. — Sprague,  At^ 
nals,  ii,  492. 

CcBleatine  (Pope).    See  Celestike. 

CoBlestina.    See  Celestins. 

CcBleatitiB,  a  native  of  Ireland  (or  of  Bretagne?) 
of  noble  birth.  According  to  Marius  Mrrcutor  (Com- 
monitorium,  2),  he  was  a  law  student  at  Eonio  when  Pe- 
lagius  arrived  there.  Embracing  the  views  of  Pela- 
gius,  he  accompanied  him  in  408  (or  409)  to  SicU}',  and 
in  411  to  Africa.  By  his  character  and  talents  he  suc- 
ceeded, even  better  than  Pelagius,  in  diffusing  the 
views  which  they  held  in  common.  He  was  accused 
of  heresy  before  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  A.D.  412,  and 
condemned.  He  appealed  to  Rome ;  and  on  his  way 
stopped  at  Sicily,  and  there  spread  his  opinions  very 
successfully.  Thence  it  is  supposed  that  he  went  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  wcs  ordained  presbyter.  In  417 
Pope  Zozimus,  at  Rome,  was  fo  far  satisfied  by  the 
explanations  of  Coclestius  that  he  recommended  tho 
African  bishops  to  restore  him.  In  418  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  synod  at  Rome,  and  went  to  the  East 
for  safety ;  but  about  429  he  was  banished  from  Con- 
stantinople by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  Council  of 
Ephesus  condemned  him  A.D.  431.  His  later  ^^ears 
are  involved  in  obscurity.  "He  wrote  a  Con/essio 
Fidei  Zofdmo  Papa  oblata,  and  various  epistles  and 
appeals,  the  substance  of  most  of  which  can  be  gather- 
ed from  the  excerpts  given  by  Augustine  and  Jerome ; 
but  none  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us  entire. 
Coelestius  was  a  man  of  pure  morality,  and  more  zeal- 
ous and  active  (perhaps  more  honest)  than  Pelagius 
as  a  controvertist.  Jerome  says  of  him  (in  an  epistle 
to  Ctesiphon,  A.D.  415),  'Although  a  scholar  of  Pela- 
gius, he  is  yet  leader  and  master  of  the  whole  host.' " 
—  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Anno  407,  i,  246;  Murdoch's  Mos- 
heim.  Church  History^  N.  Y.,  8  vols.,  i,  870  ;  Wiggers, 
Avgustinism  and  Pelagiamsm,  Emerson's  transl.,  p.  ^0 
sq. ;  Schaflr,  History  of  the  Christian  Churchy  iii,  §  147. 
See  Pelagius. 

CcBld-Syria  (»)  jcoi'Xi;  2upm;  Vulg.  Calesyria), 
"the  hollow  Syria,"  was  (strictly  speaking)  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  times  of  the  Seleucids,  to 
the  remarkable  valley  or  hollow  (roiXt'a)  which  inter- 
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▼enes  between  Libanufl  and  Anta-LibanuSi  stretching  < 
from  lat.  88°  20'  to  84°  40',  a  distance  of  nearly  a ; 
hundred  miles.  As  applied  to  this  region  the  word  is  ' 
strildngly  descriptire  (see  Dionysios,  Perieg,  899-900). 
Thus  a  modem  traveller  observes :  **  We  finally  look- 
ed down  on  the  vast  green  and  red  valley — green  from 
its  yet  nnripe  corn,  red  from  its  vineyards  not  yet  ver- 
dant— which  divides  the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon  ;  the  former  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the 
snowy  crest  to  the  north,  behind  which  lie  the  Cedars ; 
the  latter  in  the  still  more  snowy  crest  of  Hermon — 
the  culmination  of  the  range  being  thus  in  the  one  at 
the  northern,  in  the  other  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  valley  which  they  bound.  The  view  of  this 
great  valley  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  eaaactfy  to 
the  eye  what  Uis  on  mops— the  '  hollow*  between  the 
two  mountain  ranges  of  Syria.  A  screen  through 
which  the  Leontes  (Litany)  breaks  out  closes  the  south 
end  of  the  plain.  There  is  a  similar  screen  at  the 
north  end,  but  too  remote  to  be  visible"  (Stanley's 
Palestine^  p.  899).  The  plain  gradually  rises  towards 
its  centre,  near  which,  but  a  little  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity, stand  the  ruins  of  Baalbek  or  HeliopoUs.  In 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Baalbek  rise  the  two 
streams  of  the  Orontes  (Nahr-el-Asy)  and  the  Litany, 
which,  flowing  in  opposite  directions  to  the  north-west 
and  the  south-east,  give  freshness  and  fertility  to  the 
tract  enclosed  between  the  mountain  ranf^s.  Amyce^ 
the  name  of  the  plain  through  which  the  Orontes  flow- 
ed (to  'AfWKtit  iridiov,  Polyb.  v,  59),  is  derived  by 
Bochart  from  the  Syriac  Kp*^S3?,  Arnica,  which  means 

deepj  and  is  nearly  synonymons  with  the  Greek  Cede 
(GeoffT.  8ae,  I,  i,  1). 

The  term  Coele-Syria  was  also  used  in  a  much  wider 
sense.  In  the  flrst  place  it  was  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east  of  the  Anti-Liba- 
nns  range,  between  it  and  the  desert,  in  which  stood 
the  great  city  of  Damascus ;  and  then  it  was  further 
carried  on  upon  that  side  of  Jordan,  through  Trachoni- 
Us  and  Periea,  to  Idumaa  and  the  borders  of  E}^pt 
(Strab.  xvi,  §  21 ;  Polyb.  v,  80,  §  8;  Josepbus,  Ant.  \, 
11,  5).  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  and  Josepbus  (^Ant.  xiii,  13, 2) 
even  place  Scythopolis  in  Ccele-Syrls,  though  it  was 
upon  the  west  side  of  Jordan ;  but  they  seem  to  limit 
its  extent  southwards  to  about  lat.  81°  80',  or  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites  (Ptol.  v,  15 ;  Joecphus,  Ant. 
i,  11,  5).  Ptolemy  distinctly  includes  in  it  the  Damas- 
cus country.  In  the  time  of  David,  Coele-Syria  was 
probably  included  in  '*  Syria  of  Damascus,"  which 
was  conquered  by  tliat  monarch  (2  Sam.  viii,  6),  but 
rocovered  from  Solomon  by  Rezon,  the  son  of  Eliadah 
(1  Kings  xi,  24).  The  possession  of  it  was  an  object 
of  many  struggles  between  the  SeleucidsB  and  the 
kings  of  Eg3'pt(Polyb.i,8;  ii,71;  iii,l;  v,  40;  xvi, 
89;  xxvii,  17). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  part  at  least  of 
Ccele-Syria  was  included  in  that  '*  Valley  of  Lebanon'* 

CltSlVii  r^^fpSi)  mentioned  by  Joshua  (xi,  17 ;  xii,  7), 
the  extent  of  which  has  been  too  much  restricted  by 
recent  geojrraphers.  The  name  **  Valley  of  Lebanon" 
could  scarcely  be  applied  with  propriety  txdxuicdy  to 
that  section  of  the  great  valley  which  lies  at  the  base 
of  Hermon,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  range 
of  Lebanon.  Doubtless  Baal-Gad  was  situated  ^^  un- 
der Mount  Hermon;"  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  **  Valley  of  Lebanon"  includes  the  whole  of 
that  valley  which  separates  the  ridge  of  Hermon  fit>m 
that  of  Lebanon.  It  seems  that  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod this  valley  was  called  by  Amos,  apparently  in 
contempt,  "the  valley  of  idols"  (■j'lK  r?p?a,  chap,  i, 
5).  See  A  YEN.  The  name  was  most  appropriate. 
The  whole  sides  of  the  valley  are  thickly  studded 
with  old  heathen  temples.  Mr.  Porter  visited  no  less 
than  fourteen  of  them,  and  he  heard  of  several  oth- 
ers. Some  of  them  wero  of  great  size  and  splendor, 
such  as  those  of  Baalbek,  Mejdel,  Nilia,  and  Hibbari- 


yeh.  This  appears,  in  fiict,  to  have  been  the  chosen 
house  of  idolatry  (Porter's  J)ama$au,  i,  12;  ii,  820; 
Hand-book  of  8.  and  P,  p.  568,  570;  Robinson,  L(der 
Bib.  JRet,  p.  488, 492,  520).  The  modem  name  of  the 
valley  coniirms  the  above  Tiew.  It  is  called  el'Bukaa, 
which  is  strictly  the  same  as  the  Heb.  Biiak  (Tl^pS). 

In  the  apociyphal  books  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  Cflsle-Syria  in  a  somewhat  vague  sense,  nearly  aa 
an  equivalent  fur  Syria  (1  Esdr.  ii,  17,  24,  27 ;  iv,  48 ; 
vi,  29;  vu,l;  viii,  67;  1  Mace,  x,  69;  2  Mace,  iii,  5, 
8 ;  iv,  4 ;  viii,  8 ;  x,  11).  In  all  these  cases  the  word 
is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  "Celo-Syria,"  i.  e.  Coelo-S3Tia. 
In  Esdr.  vi,  8,  it  is  called  simply '  *  Syria."  Under  the 
emperor  Diocletian,  Phosnice  and  Coele-Syria  formed 
one  province,  called  Phoenicia  Libanica.  Under  the 
present  Turkish  government  the  western  part  of  Coele- 
Syria  is  in  the  pashalic  of  Saide,  and  the  eastern  in  the 
pashalic  of  Damascus. — ^Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Sybia. 

CoBlicdUe  C'  worshippers  of  heaven"),  the  name 
of  an  African  sect  in  the  4th  century,  who  appear  to 
have  blended  together  some  parts  of  Judaism  and  Pa- 
ganism with  Christianity.  An  edict  of  Honorius  (A. 
D.  406)  forbids  their  assemblages  and  demands  their 
disbandment.  As  they  are  counted  in  this  edict  among 
the  heretics,  and  as  they  were  not  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Jewish  patriarch,  but  had  their  own 
chiefs,  called  majores,  and  as  they  had  a  kind  of  bap- 
tism, they  are  by  some  regarded  as  a  Christian  sect. 
By  others  they  are  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  the  £s- 
senes.  See  Schroid,  Hidoria  CaUoolarwn  (Helmst. 
1704).~Gieseler,  Church  Bittory,  i,  §  78;  Bingham, 
Orig.  Ecd.  xvi,  6, 2. 

CoBllii.     See  CdLUf . 

CcBmeterla.    See  GEMKTERres. 

Coona  Domini,  the  Lord's  Supper.  See  Lord's 
Supper. 

CCENA  DOMINI,  Bull  of.  See  Bull;  and  Ik 
CcBNA  Domini. 

Coonobitea,  monks  who  formed  a  community  liv- 
ing in  a  fixed  habitation  (potnobnim)  under  a  chief  (ab- 
bot or  father).  Their  name  is  derived  from  cocvuct 
common,  and  /3/oc,  Hfi ;  and  they  are  opposed  to  her- 
mits, who  live  in  solitude.  Pachomius  is  admitted  to 
be  the  institntor  of  the  canoibUe  life,  as  being  the  first 
that  gave  a  rule  to  any  community. — ^Bingham,  Orig, 
Ecd.  vii,  2 ;  Coleman,  Ancient  ChrittiamUhf,  ch.  vii,  §  5. 
See  MoNACHiSM. 

Coffee  (drunk  in  the  East).     Sec  Cup. 

Coffer  (TJI^W!,  argaz'f  Sept.  ©l/ia,Vulg.  ct^weOb), 
the  receptacle  (apparently  a  customary  appendage  to 
a  cart,  from  the  use  of  the  artide  in  every  occurrence) 
which  the  PhiliBtines  placed  beside  the  ark  when  they 
sent  it  home,  and  in  which  they  deposited  the  golden 
mice  and  emerods  that  formed  their  trespass-offering 
(1  Sam.  vi,  8, 11, 15).  The  root  seems  to  signify  to  be 
ahaken  about;  and  Gesenins  and  Lee  agree  in  regard- 
ing it  as  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  thing,  as  the 
Arabian  r^asa,  which  Jauhari  describes  as  **a  kind 
of  wallet,  into  which  stones  are  put:  it  is  hung  to  one 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  haudaj  [a  litter  borne  by  a  camel 
or  mule]  when  it  inclines  towards  the  other. '*  Dr. 
Lee,  however,  thhiks  that  the  Hebrew  word  denotes 
the  wallet  itself;  whereas  Gesenius  is  of  opinion  that 
it  means  a  coffer  or  small  box,  to  which,  from  its  anal- 
ogous use,  the  same  name  was  applied. — ^Kitto,  s.  t. 
oee  ^^RKa 

CoflSn  ("fT^K,  orofi',  a  box  for  gathering  articles; 
Sept.  <ropac)  is  used  with  reference  to  the  burial  of  Jo- 
seph (Gen.  1,  26) :  **They  embalmed  him,  and  he  was 
put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt"  This  was  undoubtedly  a 
mMmmg-chest,  such  as  are  now  found  in  the  tombs  of 
the  same  country,  and  frequently  exhibited  in  modem 
museums  [see  Mummy] — a  mode  of  burial  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  removal  of  that  patriareh*s  remains  to 
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IHJIemil  Fvmu  of  Hnmaky-oAAea. 
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tlnia— before  the  19ib  iljiuut; ;  ia,of  bantHnhcDviin. 
PaloUne  (ver.  26,  where  the  term  "bonea"  is  ovi- 
dentlv  uwd  in  thij  geneikl  mow).     See  Bdkiai.  ; 
Sbpdlchre. 

The  sjme  word  U  ipnlun  in  the  wiginal  ot  s  "  mon- 
'ey-chcst"  (2  Kinga  xii,  10, 11)  [mq  Treasdry],  but 
moit  frequently  of  the  ucred  "ark,"  in  which  were 
deposited  the  tables  of  the  law.  See  Abk.  It  hu 
been  tliouKht  liy  some  thit  the  iron  "  bedBteed"  of  Og 
(Deut.  iii,  II)  wss  rather  bis  cofBn.      See  Giast. 

Nanierous  coffins  uf  esrthenwsre  were  disinterred 
by  Loftas  at  Wnrks  and  by  Laysrd  at  NiSer,  varying 
in  length  from  three  lo  six  feet,  and  closed  by  an  oval 
lid  ;  Cbo  corpM  having  been  swathed  in  linen  and  then 
smeared  with  bltnmea,  except  tlie  features  (Layard, 
tTm.  and  B<A.  p.  Hi  m.). 


A  meat  BubyloDlan  ColBn. 
COFFIN  (prob,  from  Saxon  Cn/ar=B  cove).  "The 
slight  wooden  case  in  which  bodies  are  DOW  interred 
appears  to  be  of  comparatively  teceot  origin;  In  ear- 
Uer  ages  Ihe  graves  were  sometunei  lined  with  slabs 
of  stone,  but  usoally  a  stone  coSin  funned  of  a  single 
I  used,  and  the  body  placed  in  it,  either  en- 


ip  Kolpb,  im,  ChlchBuler  CsDiednL 
veloped  in  grave-clothes,  or  clad  In  some  particnUr 
dress  :  ecclcgiasticB  were  generally  buried  in  the  habit 
of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged,  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  frequently  in  their  official  robes  and  ac- 
companied with  the  ensigns  of  their  office,  and  sover- 
dgna  in  their  robes  of  state.  Nunieroai  stone  coffins 
exist  in  thit  country  which  appear  to  be  as  old  as  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  they  nre  formed  of  s 
■Ingle  block  of  stone  hollowed  out  lo  receive  the  body, 
with  a  itnall  circular  cavity  at  one  end  to  fit  the  bead. 
II.— Cc 
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nsutUy  rather  wider  at  this  end  than  at 
ere  are  generally  one  or  mora  Bmsll  holes 
in  tbe  bottom  to  drain  off  moisture ;  these  cofflnt  were 
burled  deeply  in  the  ground;  very  n^quently 
they  were  placed  vluee  to  the  surface,  to  that  tbe  lid 
visible,  and  when  within  a  charch  formed  part  of 
j«ving;  sometimes,  in  churches,  they  were  placed 
entirely  above  the  ground."— Parker,  Coaeiu  Glouary 
!•/ A  rchiltetnrr,  s.  v. 

Coffin,  CiiARLEfl,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  Lorn  at  Newbaryporl,  Mass.,  Aug.  15, 1776,  and 
graduated  with  distinction  at  Harvard  in  1T93.  Hav- 
ing completed  hie  theological  studies,  and  tanght  for 
some  time  in  Phillips  Academy,  he  was  iicenaed  in 
1799.  He  now  visited  the  Soolhem  states  for  his 
health,  and,  after  spending  some  time  in  Virginia,  was 
appointed  vice-president  of  Greenville  College,  Tenn., 
In  IS03.  Betoming  to  New  England  in  1804,  he  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Greenville  in  1806.  In  connection  with  hta  col- 
lege duties  he  baS  charge  of  the  Harmony  Church, 
and  anpplied  for  many  yeara  the  churches  in  Hawkins 
County,  at  Rogenviile,  and  st  Jonesborough.  In 
1810  he  was  elected  president  of  Greenville  College, 
and  served  till  1827,  when  he  was  cslled  to  the  preai- 
dency  of  the  East  Tennessee  Univtraity,  Knosviiie, 
He  teaigned  In  18SS.  and  Rtomed  to  Greenville,  where 
he  died  June?,  IS&a.^Spragne,  ^itaaZi,iv,  240. 

Cosnn,  Thomas,  U.D.,  an  English  I'niUrlan 
irritor,  was  bom  at  Konell,  Northamptonshire,  in  17S6. 
He  officiated  for  some  time  as  a  Presbyterian  minister 
at  Amatrrdam,  but  Anally  studied  medicine,  and  prac- 
tised In  London.  He  died  in  1818.  He  published  (I) 
A  Trtalite  on  Ihe  Pamni  (Bath,  180S,  8vo.  and  2d 
part,  Bath,  ieo7.10):-(2)  T^telniriral Ditqauiliem  on 
Natwal  RrHffvm  and  Jiwiih  M<B-aii  (Lond,  1812,  8vo) : 
—(8)  CiaratlrruHc  EzctOtnda  of  Chriilianity  (Lond. 
18]a,8vo):— (4)£*tfwi(o  WUbrrfortt,  cnihf  Dorirvit 
of  Hrrtdilirry  Drprarits  (Lond.  1815,  8vo)  ;~(6)  Ethi- 
cal QafUiont  (Lond.  1817,  8vo).  —  Darling,  CjrfqpaiSn 
Eibtiogropliioi,  i,  T14. 

Cogltatloil  (Child.  '^'■^'^,  raym'.  thovght,  Dan. 
vil,  28),  an  earnest  action  of  the  mind,  eUewbere  trans- 
lated simply  "thought." 

CogBw'ell, William,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  June  6, 1787,  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  It'll.  He  wss  ordained 
pastor  in  Dedham  April  £0, 1815,  and  resigned  in  lE2a 
to  accept  tbe  situation  of  general  agent  of  the  Amtri- 
can  Education  Society,  of  which,  In  1832,  he  was  cho- 
sen secretary  and  director.  In  April,  1841,  be  resigned, 
and  WBB  elected  professor  of  history  and  national  edn- 
cation  In  Dartmouth.  In  January-,  1844,  he  went  lo 
Gilmanton  as  president  of  the  theological  seminary. 
He  died  April,  1850.  Dr.  Cogswell  published  A  Colt- 
cMtm  rm  Iht  DiKtrintt  and  Dulifi  n/KiSjiim  (1818)  :— 
AmtaM  lo  Family  RfUffim  (1826)  -.—THeologKal  Oatt- 
hoot  (1881):— WatWnjfr  if  Ihi  Jfi/fctnuuin  (1888) :— 
LeUento  Yomg  Ufnprf  paring  for  the  if initlry^lUT); 
and  several  occaslonsi  sermonf.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Amtr.Quari.  Rfgittrr.oftbe  A\ll.lttponlory,oCtheitt 
vol.  of  the  Xev>  England  Hitt.  and  Gtnealog,  Rfgigter, 
and  some  other  worlis. — Sprsgnc,  .4nnab,  u,  605. 

Cohabitation.  The  delicacy  of  this  subject  did 
not  pravent  its  being  a  aubject  of  Mosaic  legislation. 
See  CiLiLDBiBTH.  Tbe  following  are  bome  oftiie  most 
important  Scriptural  notices  respecting  it.      See  Uar- 

1.  Every  conctdiitur^  even  conjugal  and  legitimate, 
subjected  both  parties  to  a  state  uf  tcremanial  impari- 
ty until  evening  (Lev.  zv,  18 ;  Joseph.  Apion.  ii,  24 ; 
np.  Strabo,  xii,  745),  a  regulation  which  certainly 
ved  not  merely  tO  restrain  polygamy,  but  was  also 
■.M  in  a  sanitary  point  otview.  A  similar  statute 
einaliy  prevailed  among  the  Babylonians  (Herod. 
98 ;  see  Wesseling,  in  loc.)-     See  UNCLBANnua. 
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2.  Whoever  comptod  a  maiden,  either  by  deceit  or 
force,  Vr'as  compelled  to  many  her,  and  pay  her  father 
a  fine  (properly-  60  shekels,  Dent,  zxii,  28  sq.);  the 
latter  most  still  be  paid  even  when  the  father  refused 
to  permit  the  marriage  (Ezod.  xxii,  17 ;  comp.  Philo, 
Opp,  ii,  811 ;  Mishna,  Cheiub,  iii).  If  the  man  used 
riolence  he  forfeited  the  right  of  divorcing  the  woman 
ever  after  (the  Egyptian  law  was  still  more  serere  on 
this  point,  Diod.  Sic.  i,  78).     See  Tbbspabs. 

8.  In  the  case  of  seduction  or  rape  occurring  to  a 
betrothed  female  in  an  inhabited  spot,  she  must  cry 
for  help,  or  be  considered  as  assenting  to  the  debanch- 
ment,  and  thus  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  of 
stoning  as  the  male  party ;  but  if  she  was  in  a  lonely 
field,  where  her  screams  for  assistance  could  be  of  no 
avail,  she  was  presumed  to  have  been  forced,  and  the 
ravisher  alone  was  stoned  (Deut.  xxii,  23  sq. ;  comp. 
Joseph.  Ant.  iv,  8,  23;  Philo,  ii,  812);  yet  even  in 
these  cases  the  later  interpreters  of  the  law  understood 
a  repudiation  by  a  bill  of  divorce  as  allowable  (comp. 
Matt,  i,  19;  see  Paulus,  Comment,%  128).  A  priest's 
daughter  thus  playing  the  courtesan  was  (stoned  and) 
burnt  (Lev.  xxi,  9).  (See  generally  Micliaelis,  Moe. 
Reckt.  ii,  815  sq. ;  iv,  298  sq. ;  v,  803  sq.)  See  For- 
nication. 

Cohort  (cohort),  a  military  term  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  denote  a  company  generally  composed  of  600 
foot  soldiers ;  a  legion  consisted  of  ten  cohorts,  every 
cohort  being  composed  of  tibree  maniples,  and  every 
maniple  of  200  men ;  a  legion,  consequently,  contained 
in  all  6000  men.  Others  allow  but  500  men  to  a  co- 
hort, which  would  make  5000  in  a  legion.  It  is  prob- 
able that  cohorts  among  the  Romans,  as  companies 
among  the  modems,  often  varied  as  to  their  number. 
See  Army.  Besides  the  regular  legionaiy  cohorts, 
there  were  certain  others  sepsrate  and  distinct  from 
any  legion ,  as  the  Oohortet  Urbanis  and  Prcetoriee.  Such 
appears  to  have  been  the  "  Italian  band*'  mentioned 
in  Acts  X,  1,  which  was  in  attendance  on  the  Roman 
governor,  who  at  that  time  was  residing  at  Csesarea. 
Of  the  same  description  also  was  the  **  Augustan  band" 
or  cohort  (Acts  xxvi,  1),  which  most  probably  derived 
its  name  from  Sebaste,  the  capital  of  Samaria.  The 
commanding  officer  of  an  ordinary  cohort  was  called 
JVUnemt  Ctjhortis  if  it  was  composed  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, or  Prafedtu  Cohortis  if  composed  of  auxiliary 
troops.     See  Band. 

Coin.  Before  the  Babylonian  exile  (see  Deyling, 
Ohurv,  ill,  222  sq.,  also  in  Ugolini  TkMxur,  xxviii) 
the  Hebrews  had  and  knew  no  regularly  stamped 
money,  but  generally  made  use  of  a  currency  in  traffic 
consisting  of  uncoined  shekels  (or  talents)  of  silver, 
which  the}'  weighed  out  to  one  another  (Gen.  xxiii,  16 ; 
Exod.  xxii,  17;  2  Sam.  xviii,  12;  1  Kings  xx,  89; 
Jer.  xxxii,  9  sq. ;  comp.  Pliny,  x  xxiii,  IS),  just  as 
among  other  nations  in  most  ancient  tiroes  uncoined 
metal  served  for  money  (iElian,  Var,  Hist,  xii,  10; 
Strabo,  iii,  155),  and  even  to  this  day  the  Chinese  make 
their  commercial  transactions  bv  means  of  silver  bars 
(RosenmQller,  Morgenl,  i,  98;  see  Sperling,  De  num- 
mw  non  cuais^  in  Ugolini  Tkeaawr,  xxviii).  Among 
the  earliest  Hebrews,  but  not  afterwards  (Crnsias,  De 
orlginib.  pecuniae  a  pecore  ante  nummum  mga,  Petropol. 
1748),  an  ox  or  other  animal  (comp.  Pliny,  xxxiii,  3) 
was  traded  instead  of  cash  (see  Michaelis,  De  ticlo  ante 
ejeil.  Babyl.  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Gott,  ii,  1752,  §  1). 
Yet  already  in  the  time  of  Abraham  there  circulated 
in  hither  Asia,  as  it  seems,  silver  ingots  (nis'^^rp.  Gen. 
zxxiii,  19;  Josh,  xxiv,  82;  see  Gesenius,  Thee.  Heh. 
p.  1241 ;  Bertheau,  p.  24 ;  Tuch,  Gen,  p.  399,  472)  of 
a  determined  weight,  which  was  probably  indicated  by 
marks  (Gen.  xxiii,  16 ;  xliii,  21)  stamped  upon  them 
(so  the  Targum  of  Jonatluin  explains  the  former  pas- 
sage by  5<'^:3T3p'lB,  i.  e.  wpayfiania).  See  Kesitah. 
Even  under  the  regularly  organized  Hebrew  state 
small  silver  pieces  (comp.  apyvpta,  tUcerling)  may  have 


passed  in  exchange  (as  among  their  Phoenician  neigh- 
bors ;  but  see  Herod.  i,'94 ; '  Philostr.  //er.-  x,  1),  al- 
though destitute  of  national  authority  (see  1  Sam.  ix, 
8;  comp.  Ezod.  xxx,  13;  Lev.  zxvii,  8  sq.';  Dent, 
xiv,  26),  the  bars  being  weighed  only  in  payment  of 
large  sums  (comp.  2  Kings  xli,  4),  although  modem 
Oriental  merchants  weigh  out  even  regularly  coined 
money  (Yolney,  Voyage,  ii,  815).  See  Merchant. 
Fortransportation  and  preservation,  money,  as  at  this 
day  in  the  East,  was  deposited  in  bags  (2  Kings  v,  28 ; 
xii,  10 ;  see  Harmor,  Observ,  iii;  262).  See,  generidly, 
Bertheau,  Getch.  d,  Itr,  p.  14  sq.)     See  Bao. 

After  the  exile  Persian  money  was  most  current, 
especially  the  daric  (q.  v.),  then  Graco-Syrian  of  the 
S^eucidn  (q.  v.),  till  the  time  (B.G.  148)  of  prince  Si- 
mon (q.  V.)  the  Maccabee,  who  secured  from  the  Syr- 
ian monarchs  the  right  of  a  native  coinage  (1  Mace. 
XV,  6),  and  issued  shekels  (q.  v.),  both  whole  and  half, 
of  which  several  (some  eight)  are  still  extant.-  The 
following  coin  has  on  one  side,  in  Samaritan,  the  name 
of  Simon,  and  some  emblems,  upon  which  it  is  very 
difficuU  to  pronounce,  and  on  the  other  **  The  Deliv- 
erance of  Jerusalem,"  with  the  palm-tree  and  two 
vases.     There  are  other  coins,  bearing  on  ono  side  the 


Coin  of  Simon  MaeealMeuB. 

inscription,  in  Samaritan,*'  Simon,"  on  the  other, "  De- 
liverance of  Jerusalem,"  which  are  supposed  to  have 


Probable  Coin  of  Simon  Bar-cochebos. 

been  struck  by  Simon  Baroochab,  not  by  Simon  Mao- 
cabseus.  There  are  marks  on  these  coins  of  their  hav- 
ing been  struck  twice,  once  by  the  Roman  authorities, 
and  again  by  the  Jews;  there  are  also  examples  of 


Early  Jewish  Coin  of  uncertain  Date. 

Greek  and  Roman  coins  of  these  double  types  applied 
one  upon  the  other.  A  leaf  and  vase  appear  to  be  the 
genenl  symbols  of  the  coins  struck  in  Jndsa  during 
the  dominion  of  the  high-priests,  and  the  coins  them- 
selves are  for  the  most  part  indiflferently  executed. 
Those  of  Alexander  Jannsus  are  all  of  bronze,  as  are 
also  the  coins  of  Antigonus;  these  last  bear  the  sym- 
Im>1  of  a  cornucopia,  the  type  invariably  found  upon 
the  coins  of  this  prince.     From  the  inscriptions  on  the 


Coins  of  Antlgonos. 

above  coins,  it  is  supposed  that  Antigonus  wished  to 
declare  that  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  descendant  of 
Mattathias  that  he  was  high-priest.    The  coins  of  the 
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Judaean  kings,  from  Herod  the  First,  are  all  of  bronze, 
with  the  exception  of  a  silver  one  assigned  to  Herod 
the  Tliird,  which  is  supposed  to  be  unique.  Of  Agrip- 
pa  the  Second  there  are  many  coins,  struck  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  present  on  their  re- 
verses portraits  of  the  reigning  emperors.  The  dates 
on  these  coins  denote  the  year  of  the  prince's  reign. 
(See  each  of  the  kings  in  their  order.)  Eventually, 
however,  these  Maccabasan  shekels  passed  out  of  circu- 
lation on  account  of  foreign  traffic  (being  especially 
supplanted  by  l^rian  mintage,  according  to  Bertheau, 
p.  45  sq.).  See  Money-changers.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  Greek  currency  had  mostly  prevailed  (compu- 
ted, probably,  at  a  depreciated  rate),  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing pieces  are  mentioned:  the  drachma  (q.  v.), 
which  was  the  unit  of  value ;  the  didrackma  (q.  v.), 
or  double  drachm  (^i'l^paxnov^  Matt,  xvii,  24);  and 
the  itater  (q.  v.),  or  tetradrachm.  The  smallest  coin 
was  the  l^an  (Xcirrov,  teak,  '*mite,'*  Mark  xii,  42; 
Luke  xii,  59),  which  was  the  seventh  part  of  a  gold 
piece  (xaXjcoucX  or  half  the  Roman  quadrans  or  **  far- 
thing." See  Mite.  Under  the  Roman  rule  the  im- 
perial currency  naturally  obtained  in  Palestine  (see 
Matt,  xxii,  17>21),  so  that  thenceforth  the  Roman  be- 
comes the  standard  (so  in  the  Mishna,  Baha  Mezia,  iv) 
of  Jewish  valuation  (see  Strong's  Harm,  and  Erpos. 
of  the  Goipelt,  Append,  i).  Single  coins  of  this  cur- 
rency named  in  the  N.  T.  are  the  following :  (a)  The 
denarius  (q.  v.),  In  Greek  denarium  (jSrivdpioVf  Talm. 
"13'^'?,  A.  y.  incorrectly  '*  penny"),  the  usual  unit  of 

popular  estimation,  corresponding  about  to  the  modem 
shilling;  (5)  The  auarius  (from  a$  [i.  e.  oet,  brass], 
which  was  strictly  the  basis  of  the  Roman  monetary 
system,-  like  the  modem  |>emqf),  in  Greek  auariuM 
(affirdpiovj  Talmndic  usually  ^tS'^K),  of  copper  (Matt 
X,  29 ;  Luke  xii,  6),  originally  ^^  then  ^  the  denari- 
us; it  bore  the  effigy  of  the  emperor  during  whose 
reign  it  was  strack.  See  Penny.  (Comp.  Kype,  Ob- 
serv,  i,  57  sq. ;  Barth,  Das  r6m.  As  und  sei$ie  TheiUy 
Lips.  1834.)  (c)  The  quadrans  (or  quarter),  in  Greek 
hodrcmies  (Kodpavrtf^,  Matt  v.  26;  Mark  xii,  42), 
which  was  i  the  as,  a  copper  coin.  See  Farthing. 
The  Attic  drachma  passed  as  equivalent  to  the  Ro- 
man denarius.  There  are  also  occasional  references 
to  other  and  smaller  coins  (see  the  Mishna,  Moor 
ser  Sheni,  ii,  9 ;  iv,  8 ;  Kiddushin,  i,  1 ;  ii,  1),  e.  g.  the 
obohu  (H?^,  mea)-=zA.  assaria;  thejoondtum  Ci'i^'lS'iB) 
=2  assaria;  besides  certain  antique  values,  e.  g.  the 
tuz  (T^T)  =  ^  shekel,  or  i  the  stater;  ihA  pentiahf 
(rT:d!|"ip)=  piece  of  money  in  general,  etc.  (see  Bux- 
torf,  Lex.  Talm.  col.  175,  1235,  1764,  1812;  Wasemp, 
De  nummis  Hebraor,  I.  ii,  c.  28).  Coins  were  punc- 
tured and  hung  as  nowadays  around  children's  necks 
for  ornament  (Mishna,  Chelim,  xii,  7).  (See  Otho,  Lex. 
Rabb.  p.  431  sq. ;  Klemm,  De  nummis  Ihbrceor.  TUbing. 
1730 ;  Eisenschmidt,  De  ponderib.  et  mensuris  vett.  Rom. 
GrcBC.  et  ffeb.  ed.  2,  Argent.  1737 ;  Wurm,  De  ponder- 
fim,  nummorum  et  mensura.  ratumib.  ap.  Rom.  et  Grtec. 
Stuttg.  1821.)     See  M^ney. 

The  intrinsic  icorth  of  money  in  the  various  periods 
of  the  Hebrno-Jewish  antiquity  is  very  difficult  to  es- 
timate from  the  occasional  intimations  of  mercantile 
value  (see  Michaelis,  />? />rs^M  rer.  ap.  Hebr.  anU  exil. 
in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  iii,  145  sq.),  especially  as 
the  measure  and  quality  of  articles  thus  estimated  is 
also  uncertain  (see  B5ckh,  Metrolog.  Uniersueh.  p.  420 
sq.).  See  Metrology.  Examples  somewhat  indic- 
ative of  this  point,  however,  are  the  following :  in 
times  of  plenty,  1  ephah  of  wheat  sold  for  1  shekel, 
and  2  ephahs  of  barley  for  1  shekel  (2  Kings  vii,  8 ; 
comp.  Polyb.  i,  15) ;  an  Egyptian  horse  in  Solomon's 
time  was  worth  150  shekels  (1  Kings  x,  29) ;  30  shek- 
els were  generally  given  for  a  slave  (Exod.  xxi,  32 ; 
comp.  Gen.  xxxvii,  28) ;  for  10  shekels  a  chaplain  could 
be  hired  in  the  times  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  xvii,  10). 


But  in  flush  times  prices  were  often  much  higher,  e.  g. 
a  choice  vine-stock  was  held  at  1  shekel  (Isa.  vii,  23) ; 
a  threshing-floor,  with  the  oxen,  cost  David  50  shekels 
(2  Sam.  xxiv,  24) ;  a  single  vineyard  brought  Solomon 
in  1000  shekels  yearly  (Cant,  viii,  11).  Other  less 
definite  values  may  be  collected  as  to  fancy  matters 
(Judg.  xvii,  4;  1  Sam.  ix,  8;  Neh.  v,  15).  in  later 
times  a  learned  slave  might  be  bought  (according  to 
Greek  and  Roman  money)  for  1  (Alexandrian)  tolent 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  4,  9) ;  a  farm^laborer's  daily  wages 
was  1  denarius  (Matt,  xx,  2);  and  the  charge  for 
more  than  a  single  day's  tending  of  an  invalid  in  a 
caravanserai  was  2  denarii  (Luke  x,  85).  (For  other 
instences  of  expense,  see  Joeephus,  Ant.  xiv,  2,  2 ; 
War,  if  33, 5 ;  life,  xiii,  44.)  The  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  living  among  the  Israelites  (as  among  the  an- 
cients generally,  see  Bdckh,  Staaishaush.  i,  65)  is  ev- 
ident, owing,  however,  rather  to  the  greater  rarity  of 
the  precious  metals  as  a  circulating  medium  than  to 
anything  else. — ^Winer,  i,  408.     See  Numismatics. 

Coialin  Mannacript  (so  called  finom  the  library 
of  Coislin,  bishop  of  Metz,  which  originally  contained 
mo9t  of  the  leaves),  a  name  applied  to  two  very  differ- 
ent Greek  uncial  MSS. 

1.  Codex  Coislinianus,  the  great  copy  of  the  Sept. 
Octa touch,  first  made  known  by  Montfau^ion  {BibUoth, 
Coislin.  1715),  snd  illustrated  by  Ajcu^simile  in  Silves- 
tre's  Paleogr.  Univ.  No.  65.  It  conteins  227  leaves  in 
two  columns,  18  inches  by  9 :  the  fine  massive  letters 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  are  much  like  those 
of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  In  the  margin,  prima  manu, 
Wetstein  found  Acts  ix,  24,  25,  and  so  inserted  this  as 
Cod.  F  in  his  list  of  MSS.  of  the  Acts.  In  1842  Tis- 
chendorf  observed  nineteen  other  passages  of  the  N. 
T.,  which  he  published  in  his  Momtmenta  Sacra  Ined' 
ita  (p.  400  sq.),  with  a  facsimile.  These  texte  are 
Matt  V,  48;  xii,  48;  xxvii,  25;  Luke  i,  42;  ii,  24; 
xxiii,  21;  John  v,  85;  vi,  53,  55;  Acts  iv,  88,  34;  x, 
13, 15;  xxii,  22;  1  Cor.  vU,  89;  xi,  29;  2  Cor.  iU,  13; 
ix,  7;  xi,  88;  Gal.  iv,  21,  22;  Col.ii,  16, 17;  Heb.  x, 
26.  These  portfons  of  the  MS.  are  designated  as  F* 
of  the  Gospels,  ete. — Scrivener,  Introd.  to  N.  T.  p.  105. 

2.  Traomgnta  Coisliniana,  a  relic  of  only  fifteen 
leaves,  written  stichometrically,  with  a  subscription 
referring  to  a  comparison  with  the  the  copy  at  Caesa- 
rea,  which  had  been  written  by  Pamphilus  himself. 
The  letters  are  large  and  square.  When  somewhat 
faded,  the  whole  (except  the  subscriptions,  which  were 
written  in  vermillion)  was  gone  over  again,  most 
coarseh',  by  a  corrector,  who  added  the  accente  and 
breathings,  but  reblackened  the  letters  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  thoroughly  to  destroy  their  elegance.  Fourteen 
of  these  leaves  were  published  by  Montfau9on  (ut  sup.\ 
who  ascribed  the  MS.  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 
These  sheets  were  used  at  Mt.  Athos  in  1218  as  part 
of  the  covers  of  another  book,  which  at  length  fell  into 
European  hands,  and  was  saved ;  the  rest  of  the  MS. 
had  probably  perished  previously,  or  been  destroyed 
in  a  similar  manner.  After  the  fire  of  St.  Germain  des 
Prex,  where  the  fragments  were  preserved,  twelve 
leaves  only  were  found,  which  are  now  in  the  Impe- 
rial Library  at  Paris,  and  contein  1  Cor.  x,  22-29 ;  xi, 
9-16;  1  Tim.  iii,  7-13;  Tit  i,  1-3;  i,  15-ii,  5;  iii,  13- 
15;  Heb.  ii,  11-16;  iii,  18-18:  iv,  12-15.  Two  other 
leaves,  however,  were  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  St  Petersburg,  and  contain  Gal.  i,  4-10 ;  ii, 
9-14.  Tischendorf  has  lately  recovered  another  sheet 
from  Mt.  Atho»,  conteining  Col.  iii,  4-11.  These  frag- 
mente  are  known  as  H  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. — ^Tre- 
gelles,  in  Home's  Introd.  new  ed.  iv,  194.  See  Man- 
uscripts, Biblical. 

Coke,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  first  bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Brecon,  Wales,  Sept 
9, 1747 ;  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  his  17th  year,  and  after  his  gradua- 
tion had  charge  of  South  Petherton  parish,  Somerset- 
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Bfaire.    While  there  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Methodism,  and  the  increased  fidelity  and  earnestness 
of  his  ministry  excited  so  much  opposition  that  he 
abandoned  the  place  and  joined  Wesley,  whom  he 
equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  in  itinerant  ministerial 
labors.     In  1784  Wesley  consecrated  hun  a  bishop  for 
the  Methodists  in  America,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
presided  at  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  £pisco> 
pal  Church  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  consecrated  Francis 
Asbury  a  bishop.     If  we  except  some  local  consecra- 
tions in  the  Moravian  settlements,  Colce  was  the  first 
Protestant  bishop  of  the  Western  hemisphere.     For 
many  years  he  visited  Ireland  annually,  and  presided 
in  its  Conferences ;  he  was  repeatedly  president  of  the 
English  Conference ;  he  traversed  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  America  throughout  his  long  life.     He 
was  especially  the  '*  foreign  minister''  of  Methodism. 
His  stature  w^s  small,  his  voice  feminine,  but  his  soul 
was  as  vast  as  ever  dwelt  in  a  human  frame.    Though 
he  became  the  first  bishop  of  Methodism  in  the  United 
States,  he  found  not  in  a  diocese  coextensive  with  the 
new  republic  room  for  his  enei^es.     He  was  continu- 
ally contriving  new  measures  for  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel.     His  plans,  had  he  been  a  man  of  ordinary 
abilities,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  fa- 
natic; but  he  was  one  of  those  rare  spirits  whose 
greatest  conceptions  and  schemes  are  the  legitimate 
products  of  their  energies.     He  crossed  the  Atlantic 
eighteen  times  at  his  own  expense.    To  the  end  of  his 
life  he  had  charge  of  the  Methodist  missions  through- 
out the  world.    He  founded  the  negro  missions  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  have  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  histoiy  of  those  islands.     They  included 
17,000  members  at  the  time  of  his  death.    He  not  only 
visited  his  missions,  but  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his 
patrimonial  fortune  in  their  support,  preached  for  them, 
and  begged  for  them  from  door  to  door.    The  mission- 
ary spirit  was  with  him  *'  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in 
his  bones ;"  and  during  his  life  it  was  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  organize  a  missionary  society  among  the  Wes- 
leyans,  for  he  embodied  that  great  interest  in  his  own 
person.     When  a  veteran  of  almost  seventy  years,  he 
presented  himself  before  the  Wesleyan  Conference  as 
a  missionary  for  the  East  Indies.    The  Conference  ob- 
jected on  account  of  the  expanse,  but  Coke  oflTered  to 
pay  the  charges  of  the  outfit  himself  to  the  amount  of 
$30,000,  and  so  prevailed  over  all  objections,  and  em- 
barked with  a  small  band  of  laborers.    He  died  on  the 
voyage  in  1814,  and  was  buried  in  the  sea ;  but  the 
undertaking  succeeded,  and  the  Wesleyan  East  India  I 
musions  are  the  result.     It  has  been  justly  asserted 
that,  except  Wesley,  no  man  was  ever  connected  with 
the  Methodbt  body  who  contributed  more  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  Christianity.     His  colleague  in  the 
episcopacy  of  the  American  Church  would  not  allow 
of  even  this  exception;  "a  minister  of  Christ,"  said 
Asbury,  when  the  news  of  his  death  arrived — **  a  min- 
ister of  Christ,  in  zeal,  in  labors,  and  in  services,  the 
greatest  man  of  the  last  century."     Wesley  used  to 
say  that  Coke  was  a  right  hand  to  him.     Withal  ho 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  publishing  A  Sermon  on 
Education^  1773  \  AnA  ddresi  to  the  InhabUanis  of  Bris- 
tol, 1782 ;  his  ordination  sermon  at  Baltimore,  1784 ; 
and  many  other  sermons  on  the  Divinity  of  Christy  The 
Witness  of  the  Spirit^  and  three  funeral  discourses  on 
the  deaths  of  Wesley,  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Hes- 
ter Ann  Rogers ;  four  sermons  on  the  Christian  Minis- 
try;  A  Discourse  on  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,     He  also  issued  An  Address  to  the  So- 
cieties in  England  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Chapels^  1795 : 
An  Address  to  the  Weepers^  on  a  pamphlet  of  William 
Hammet,  of  South  Carolina ;  Letters  to  the  Societies^ 
in  reply  to  Rev.  Melville  Home,  1810 ;  Life  of  Wesley^ 
prepared  jointly  with  Henry  Moore ;  History  of  the 
West  Indies^  in  3  vols.  1808 ;  numerous  reports  and 
addresses  on  the  missionary  cause ;  Commentary  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  6  vols.  4to,  completed  in  1807 ;  and,  i 


subsequently,  Recent  Occurrences  of  Europe  considend 
in  Relation  to  such  Prophecies  as  are  now  ffdfiUing  or 
remain  yet  to  befulfUed;  and  the  Cottagers'  Btble,  with 
reflections  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  for  fitmUy  read- 
ing. See  London  /Seview,- Oct.  1860,  art.  iii;  Drew, 
IJfe  of  Coke  (New  York,  1887);  Etheridge,  Life  of  Coke 
(Loud.  1860) ;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  130;  Benson,  Life 
of  Coke  (N.  Y.  8vo) ;  Stevens,  History  of  Methodism, 
vols,  ii  and  iii  passim,  and  Hist,  of  the  Methodist  Epis' 
copal  Church,  4  vols,  passim. 

Co 'la  (XtuXa,  v.  r.  KwXa  and  KctXa),  a  place 
named  only  in  the  Apocr}'pha  (Judith  xv,  4)  in  con- 
nection with  Chobai  (q.  v.),  as  one  of  the  cities  to 
which  Ozias  sent  orders  to  expel  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  after  the  death  of  Holofemes.  Simonis  (finom, 
N,  T,  p.  170)  suggests  Abcl-mecAo^.  Reland,  how- 
ever (Palast.  p.  729),  thinks  it  may  be  the  Culon  (q. 
V.)  insertied  by  the  Sept.  among  the  cities  of  Judab 
(Josh.  XV,  GO). 

ColarbasianB.    See  Coulrbasus. 

ColarbasuB,  the  name  of  a  Gnostic  mentioned  by 
Hippolytus  (^EUnchos,  iv,  13;  vi,  6,  55),  Epiphanius 
{Hcer,  85),  Theodoretus  {Haret.  fahul,  i,  12),  Tertullian 
(adv.  Valentin,  4,  and  in  the  appendix  to  the  Pnescripts, 
c.  50),  and  Augustine  (de  Hcer,  c.  15),  and  whose  sys- 
tem, according  to  these  writers,  was  akin  to  that  of 
Valentin  us,  and  still  more  to  that  of  Marcus,  represent- 
ing likewise  the  emanation  of  nons  according  to  the 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphal)et  and  of  numbers. 
According  to  these  writers,  in  the  system  of  .Colarba- 
sus,  the  first  emanation  (the  *^  Ogdoas"  of  Yalentinus) 
did  not  signify  eight  different  substances,  but  only 
eight  different  relations  and  effects  of  the  one  God, 
which,  according  to  their  different  signification,  re- 
ceived different  names.  In  the  system  ascribed  to 
Colarbasus,  the  seons  were  not  successively  begotten, 
but  all  simultaneously  brought  into  existence.  To 
the  \6yo^  and  the  ^w>;  a  place  wss  assigned  in  this 
system  after  the  dv^punro^  and  the  tacXtjoia,  an  order 
differing  from  that  in  the  system  of  Yalentinus.  Dr. 
Yolkmar,  in  an  essay  entitled  IHe  Kolarbasus-Gnosis  (in 
Niedner's  Zdtsduiftfur  hist.  Theol.  1855),  undertook  to 
show  that  all  the  accounts  of  Colarbasus  in  the  writers 
above  mentioned  can  l>e  traced  to  the  description  by  Ire- 
meus  (i,  12,  3  sq.)  of  the  system  of  the  Gnostic  Marcus 
and  some  modified  systems ;  that  the  word  Colarbasus 
with  Irensus  (i,  14, 1)  is  nothing  but  the  mystical  des- 
ignation of  the  personified  number  Pour  (S^S*^?  bs)  of 
the  highest  seons,  the  holy  TfrpaKrvg ;  and  that  all  the 
subsequent  accounts  arose  from  an  erroneous  confu- 
sion of  the  two  statements.  This  view  of  Yolkmar 
has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  recent  writers  on 
Gnosticism. — ^Herzog,  BeaJUEncyklop.  viii,  19  (of  which 
our  article  is  a  free  translation) ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  691. 

Colbert,  Cliarlea-Joachiiii,  a  relative  of  the 
great  Colbert,  was  bom  at  Paris,  June  11, 1667,  be- 
came vicar  of  Rouen,  and  general  agent  of  the  French 
clergy.  In  1797  he  was  made  bishop  of  Montpellier, 
and  devoted  himself  a  great  deal  to  induce  the  Re- 
formed to  apostatize.  It  was  under  his  episcopate  that 
the  noted  catechism  called  Catechisme  de  Montpellier 
was  drawn  up  by  father  Poujet.  Colbert,  in  several 
pastorals  and  mandemenis,  opposed  the  bull  Unigenitas 
(q.  v.).  Some  of  his  writings  (3  vols.  4to,  1740)  were 
condemned  at  Rome.  He  died  April  8, 1738.— Hoefer, 
NouvtUe  Biog.  Genercde,  xi,  114. 

Colbert,  Jacquea  Nicolaa,  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  of  the  same  famil}',  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1654,  was  made  archbishop  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  noted  in  his  administration  for  his  tolerance 
of  the  Reformed.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  He 
died  Dec.  10, 1707.— Hoefer,  NouveUe  Biogrophie  Gene, 
rale,  xi,  112. 
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Colbert  Mannaoript  (Co- 
dex ColbebtTncb),  the  latest  crit- 
ical designation  of  a  beantifnl  cor- 
sive  Greek  MS.  of  the  N.  T.,  now 
deposited  in  the  Royal  or  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  of  which  it  is  No. 
14  (Colbert.  2844);  osnally  desig- 
nated as  83  of  the  Crospels,  18  of 
the  Acts  and  catholic  Epistles,  and 
17  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.     It  is 
jO     ir^   ^       very  important  in  Biblical  criti- 
^     ^^   S       clsm,  being  styled  by  Eichhom 
jf  t^^      »       '*the  queen  among  the  MSS.  in 
Ci  .    S       §.       cursive  letters"  (EinUU.  hu  N.  T. 
.^^^      1       v,217).     It  conUins  all  the  Greek 
<b .  ^^     g       Test,  except  the  Apocalypse,  and 
'^       -       includes  a  portion  of  the  Sept.  ver- 

?^      —      sion  of  the  Prophets.    The  order 
fL^    '^       of  the  books  is  now  much  confused, 
^  y^    \h       but  from  the  writing  they  appear 
^^  ^       once  to  have  been  arranged  as 

S  *J^  »  usual.  The  edges  of  nearly  all  the 
^  -^  •  leaves  are  torn,  or  cut  away,  or 
have  otherwise  decayed.  The  MS. 
has  been  much  injured  by  exposure 
to  dampness,  and  the  ink  has  mi  off 
on  the  opposite  page,  especially  in 
the  Acts,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  read  (Tregelles,  Account  oftha 
Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  N.  T.,  p. 
162).  In  this  way,  however,  by 
reading  hacktoard  the  parts  thus 
transferred,  many  passages  have 
been  recovered  of  which  the  orig- 
inal writing  has  become  totally  of- 
fkced,  or  even  the  material  contain- 
ing it  has  perished.  It  is  written 
on  vellum,  in  folio  form,  with  42 
^  ^    long  lines  in  each  page,  in  a  fine 

r^^  *U  round  hand  (which  undergoes  a 
•  *^  gradual  change  in  the  course  of  the 
^  J  work),  the  accents  sometimes  ne- 
glected. Larroque  first  collated  it, 
but  very  negligently,  and  his  read- 
ings, as  communicated  by  Allix, 
were  inserted  in  Mill's  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  whence  they 
were  transferred  to  Wetstein's. 
Griesbach  re-examined  it  in  part ; 
then  Begtmp  to  some  extent ;  and 
Scholz  fully,  but  it  would  seem 
cursorily ;  Tregelles  carefully  col- 
lated it  in  1850.  "  Its  text  was 
published  by  Sabatier"  (Davidson, 
TrtcUiie  on  Biblicai  Criticitm^  ii, 
246).  It  evidently  belongs  to  the 
eleventh  century,  and  remarkably' 
confirms  the  readings  of  the  oldest 
codices,  especially  those  known  as 
B,  D,  and  L,  leaning  chiefly  to  the 
Alexandrian  recension. — Scriven- 
er, Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of 
the  N,  Test.,  p.  145 ;  Tregelles,  in 
Home's  Introduction,  new  ed.  iv, 
209.  See  Mancbcbifts,  Bibli- 
cal. 

Colbert,  'William,  a  pioneer  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Western  New  York,  was  a  native 
of  Maryland.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
Philadelphia  Annual  Conference  in  1790.  In  1792  we 
find  him  at  the  General  Conference  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore ;  he  then  became  connected  with  the  circuits 
of  Tioga  and  the  lake  country  (a  perfect  wilderness  at 
the  time),  and  here  he  labored  faithfully  and  uncom- 
plainingly, notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  until  1811,  when  he  located. 
In  1826  he  was  readmitted  as  a  supernumerary,  which 
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relation  he  retained  until  his  death  in  1888. — Minutes 
of  Conferences,  il,  281 ;  Peck,  Early  Methodism,  p.  89, 
121,  272. 

Cole,  Hemy,  D.D.,  an  English  Bomanist  divine, 
and  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  at  Gods- 
hUl,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester 
School  and  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became 
fellow  in  1528.  In  1540  he  became  rector  of  Chelms- 
ford ;  in  1542,  warden  of  New  College.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VI,  Dr.  Cole  inclined  to  the  Reformat 
tion,  but  afterwards  returned  to  his  original  views, 
and  after  Queen  Mary's  accession  he  became  a  zealous 
Romanist.  When  Cranmer  was  burnt,  Cole  preached 
a  violent  sermon  at  the  execution.  In  1557  he  was 
made  **  vicar-general  of  spiritualities"  under  Cardinal 
Pole.  He  was  prominent  in  "all  the  proceedings 
against  Protestants  in  those  dreadful  times."  In  the 
first  year  of  Elizabeth  he  was  fined  1000  marks  "  for 
contempt  of  the  queen's  majesty',"  and  in  May,  1660, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  did  not  remain 
long.  He  died  in  London  in  1579.  Among  his  writ- 
ings are,  Disputation  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  1554 ; 
Funeral  Sermon  at  the  buminff  of  Cranmer  (both  in 
Fox's  Arts  and  Monuments') ;  Letters  to  Bishop  JetctH, 
Lond.  1660,  8vo. — Strype,  Amialsf  Burnet,  History  ff 
the  Reformation;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biography,  iv,  126. 

Cole,  Thomas,  an  English  Nonconformist,  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  In  1656  he  became  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  where  he  was  tutor  to  John  Locke.  In  1660  he 
was  ejected  f^m  Oxford  by  the  king's  commissioners 
for  nonconformity,  and  opened  an  academy  at  Nettle- 
head,  Oxfordshire.  Thence  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  became  pastor  of  a  large  congregation,  and 
one  of  the  lecturers  at  Pinner's  Hall.  He  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Keonomian  (q.  v.)  doctrine.  He  died 
in  September,  1697.  Among  his  writings  are,  A  Dis- 
course on  Regeneration^  Faith,  and  Repentance,  Lond. 
1689,  8vo;  A  Discourse  of  the  Chiisiu.n  Religion;  Im^ 
puted  Righteousness  for  Justification  itic  mprehensible  by 
human  Reason. — Calamy,  IfoncopformisCs  Memorial,  i, 
196. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  was  bom  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire,  of  which  parish  his  fa^er 
was  the  vicar,  on  the  21  st  of  October,  1772.  An  or- 
phan at  the  age  of  nine,  he  was  sent  to  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal, where  Charles  Lamb  was  among  his  contempora- 
ries. Here  he  made  very  great  progress  in  classic- 
al knowledge,  and  at  an  early  age  plunged  deeply 
into  metaph3'^8ics.  Speaking  of  himself  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  JJteraria  (vol.  i,  p.  15),  he  says :  "  At  a  very 
premature  age,  even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had 
bewildered  myself  in  metaphysics  and  in  theological 
controversy.  Nothing  else  pleased  me.  History  and 
particular  facts  lost  all  interest  in  my  mind.  Poetry 
itself,  yea,  novels  and  romances,  became  insipid  to 
me."  In  1791  ho  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
but  in  the  second  year  of  his  residence  he  suddenly 
left  the  University  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  occasioned, 
it  is  said,  by  unrequited  love ;  and  after  wandering  for 
a  while  about  the  streets  of  London  in  extreme  pecu- 
niary distress,  terminated  this  adventure  by  enlisting 
in  the  15th  Dragoons,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Comberbatch.  One  of  the  officers,  questioning  him  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  eliciting  his  real  history*,  com- 
municated Coleridge's  situation  to  his  Ariends,  who 
forthwith  effected  his  discharge.  Coleridge  now  be- 
took himself  to  Bristol,  where  he  Joined  with  three  oth- 
er young  and  clever  men,  like  himself  of  ardent  poetic 
temperaments,  and  imbued  with  strong  but  vague 
ideas  of  universal  brotherhood — Southey,  George  Bur- 
net Arom  Oxford,  and  Lovell,  a  young  Quaker.  They 
formed  a  scheme  for  emigrating  to  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  in  North  America,  to  form  a  social  colo- 
ny, where  selfishness  was  to  be  proscribed.  But  mon- 
ey was  needed  to  establish  this  *  *  pantisocracy ,  **  as  they 
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termed  it,  and  Coleridge  had  not  enough  to  ftirnish 
him  with  daily  sabsistence.  Joieph  Cottle,  a  benevo- 
lent bookseller  at  Bristol,  finding  that  he  had  written 
enough  poems  to  make  up  a  small  volume,  offered  him 
thirty  guineas  for  them.  The  volume  was  published 
In  1794,  and  other  literary  schemes  were  projected.    In 

1795  Coleridge  married  Miss  Sarah  Fricker,  of  Bristol, 
a  sister  of  the  wife  of  his  friend  Charles  Lloyd.     In 

1796  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  the  greater 
number  of  which  had  been  written  at  earlier  periods, 
interspersed  with  some  by  Charles  Lamb ;  and  in  1797 
a  second  edition  appeared,  with  the  addition  of  some 
poems  by  Charles  Lloyd. 

Coleridge  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  a  Unitarian. 
He  says  of  himself,  **  I  was  at  that  time,  and  long  af- 
ter, though  a  Trinitarian  (i.  e.  ad  normam  PlaUmit)  in 
philosophy,  yet  a  sealous  Unitarian  in  religion ;  more 
accurately,  I  was  ^  pnlanihropigi^  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve our  Lord  to  have  been  the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and 
who  lay  the  main  stress  on  the  resurrection  rather 
than  the  crucifixion"  QBioff,  Lit.  i,  168).  In  1798  Cole- 
ridge  visited  Germany,  and  went  through  a  course  of 
Grerman  literature.  On  his  return  to  England  he  went 
to  live  at  the  Lakes,  where  Soutbey  and  Wordsworth 
had  then  settled,  the  one  at  Keswick,  and  the  other  at 
Grasmere.  The  appelladon  of  "  Lake-poete*'  was  giv- 
en to  these  three  writers  after  the  publication  of  the 
Lyricai  BaUadt.  Coleridge  now  became  connected  with 
the  Morning  Post,  and  wrote  both  on  politics  and  litera^ 
ture.  From  about  1808  to  about  1814  be  contribated  to 
the  Courier.  In  1809  he  edited  the  Friend,  first  publish- 
ed as  a  periodical  at  the  Lakes.  He  left  the  Lakes  in 
1810,  and  did  not  afterwards  return  to  them ;  his  wife 
and  children  remained  in  the  house  of  South  ev,  and 
wholly  dependent  on  him.  On  Coleridge's  first  ar- 
rival in  London  he  resided  with  Mr.  Basil  Montegu, 
and  in  1816  he  became  the  guest  of  Mr.  Gill  man  at 
Highgate,  in  whose  house  he  died.  The  many  friend- 
ships which  Coleridge  attracted  to  himself  through 
life,  the  sincerity'  and  constancy  of  which  were  abun- 
dantly shown,  place  in  a  striking  light  the  amiabil- 
ity of  his  character ;  his  neglect  of  his  family  and 
extreme  carelessness  respecting  the  obligations,  both 
personal  and  pecuniary,  which  devolved  upon  him,  as 
strikingly  illustrate  ite  weakness.  It  was  not  before 
the  commencement  of  his  residence  in  London  that  ho 
formed  any  veiy  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  the  later  German  metaphysicians,  by  the 
adoption  of  whose  method  and  terminology,  rather 
than  by  any  development  of  a  system,  in  his  subse- 
quent publications,  ho  came  to  be  accounted  the  rep- 
resentative of  German  metaphysics  in  England.  He 
published  successively,  between  the  years  1817  and 
1826,  the  Lay  Sermons^  the  Biograjihia  Literariay  the 
bound  volume  of  the  Friend,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  and  State  according  to  the  Idea  ofeaeh^  and  the 
Aids  to  Reflection.  During  most  of  his  life  Coleridge 
was  poor  and  dependent,  from  careless  improvidence. 
He  suffered  also  from  chronic  ill  health,  combined 
with,  and  to  a  certain  extent  caused  by,  a  habit  of 
using  opium.  He  died  July  25, 1834.— £n^//M  CycU)- 
padia. 

Of  Coleridge  as  a  poet  we  do  not  here  speak.  As  a 
metaphysical  theologian,  his  influence  upon  his  own 
age,  and  especially  upon  ita  younger  men  of  genius, 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Englishman.  His 
mental  attributes  were  of  a  hlRh  order,  straneeh" 
blended,  and  thoroughly  cultivated.  To  a  subtlety 
which  would  have  distinguished  him  in  the  age  of 
scholasticism,  he  added  a  great  compass  of  thought. 
The  devotional  and  expository  writings  of  the  best 
English  divines,  such  as  Hooker,  Taylor,  Baxter,  Leigh- 
ton,  and  Wesley,  were  congenial  food  for  his  mystical 
and  religious  nature.  With  his  enlarged  knowledge 
he  abandoned  Unitarianism,  and  formed  for  himself 
a  half-complete  theology,  partly  orthodox,  partly  mys- 
tical, and  partly  (tiiough  unconsciously)  pantheistic. 


''  It  was  one  of  his  most  cherished  schemes — ^his  favor- 
ite vision  in  doudland — to  compose  a  work  of  colos- 
sal proportions  which  should  embrace  the  whole  range 
of  mental  philosophy  taken  in  ita  widest  meaning,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  theology  and  religion.  Ho  reidly 
only  wrote  a  few  disconnected  fragmenta  of  his  mighty 
task.  But  these  fragmenta  have  proved  of  immense 
suggestiveness  to  younger  intellocta,"  and  CoUridgeans 
may  be  found  now  among  every  class  of  English  di- 
vines, from  the  Broad  Church  to  the  highest  Pusey- 
ites.  The  condition  of  the  English  mind. at  the  time 
of  Coleridge's  appearance  is  to  be  noted,  as  accounting 
for  the  wonderful  influence  he  gained.  "  The  received 
philosophy  was  sensationalism  in  intelligence  and 
thought,  and  utilitarianism  in  morals ;  and  the  received 
theology  contented  itself  with  dealing  forth,  when  di- 
dactic, the  dry  husks  of  a  powerless  moralism,  and, 
when  argumentative,  with  insisting  upon  the  external 
evidences  of  Christianity.  Grotius  and  Paley  (whose 
Moral  PhUosofihg  was  a  text-book  at  Cambridge)  were 
the  oracles  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  evidences. 
Arianism  and  Unitarianism,  always  found  alongside 
of  sensationalism  and  materialism,  had  crept  like  a 
fog-blight  over  half  the  face  of  British  Christianity. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  appearance  of  a  teacher  like  Coleridge  would  be 
welcomed.  He  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  sensa- 
tional and  utilitarian  philosophers.  He  was  reputed 
to  have  mastered  the  German  philosophy,  to  have  ab- 
stracted from  it  what  was  sound  and  true,  and  to  have 
attained  to  a  clear  vision,  from  the  utmost  height  of 
human  thought,  of  the  ultimate  unity,  the  perfect  and 
vital  harmony,  of  philosophy  and  theology,  of  the  rev- 
elation of  reason  and  the  revelation  of  God.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  a  devout  and  orthodox  Christian  believ- 
er. Most  of  all,  he  impressed  and  attracted  the  young 
men  of  his  time  by  his  noble  ideal  of  thought  and  pur- 
pose, his  reverent  spirit,  his  far-seeing,  practical  wis- 
dom, his  critical  and  intuitive  sagacity,  his  union  of 
deep  learning,  fine  taste,  and  recluse  habita,  with  phil- 
osophic breadth  of  view  and  wide  human  s^nnpathies. 
*'  One  main  point,  perhaps  the  main  point,  of  Cole* 
ridge's  PhUosophg  was  the  Kantian  distinction  between 
the  reason  and  the  understanding.  Upon  this  distinc- 
tion Coleridge  grafted  his  peculiar,  and,  as  we  think, 
unchristian  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  Many  who  have 
not  followed  Coleridge  in  the  theological  doctrine  have 
agreed  with  him  in  reference  to  the  metaphysical  dis- 
tinction, according  to  which  the  understanding  is  the 
logical  faculty  in  man,  the  reason  is  the  intuitive  fac- 
ulty, which  stands  &ce  to  face  with  spiritual  and  es- 
sential truth ;  and  the  immediate  object  of  which  is, 
as  Mr.  Morell  says,  *the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true.'  The  intuitive  &culty  in  man  has  thus  assigned 
to  it  an  entirely  separate  sphere,  and  that  the  very 
highest.  It  dwells  in  a  region  apart,  elevated  above 
that  of  the  logical  understanding,  and  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  it.  Being  thus  independent  of  the  under- 
standing,  it  is  independent,  so  far  as  the  morally  good 
and  ri^bt  is  concerned,  of  revelation  also  (which  must 
be  presented  to  it  through  the  understanding),  except 
in  so  far  as  it  may,  by  ite  own  light  and  authority,  ap- 
prove and  warrant  that  which  revelation  brings  before 
it.  For  reason,  understood  as  above  defin^,  must, 
whether  in  matters  of  taste,  criticism,  or  morals,  be 
the  supreme  judge,  and  be  a  law  unto  itself.  Thus 
the  scintillations  of  genius  and  the  light  of  piety  are 
but  difl^erent  manifestations  of  the  same  faculty.  How 
well  this  accords  with  Coleridge's  snpplementaTy  doc- 
trine, that  reason  is  the  light  in  man  of  the  divine  I^o- 
gos,  and  how  naturally  it  is  devbloped  into  Maurice's 
doctrine  of  the  identification  of  the  Word  or  Son  of 
God,  with  all  men,  will  be  readily  seen.  How  nearly 
related  it  is  to  the  modem  Pantheism  is  no  less  obvi- 
ous. Coleridge^  in  a  paksage  of  his  Table  TaXk^  with 
which  many  passages  in  his  writings  fully  accord, 
speaks  of  *  that  higher  state,  to  which  Aristotle  could 
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nerer  raise  himBelf,  but  which  was  natural  to  Plato, 
and  has  been  to  others'  [himself,  for  instance],  *in 
which  the  nnderstaoding  is  distinctly  contemplated, 
and,  as  it  were,  looked  down  upon  from  the  throne  of 
actoal  ideas,  or  living,  inborn,  essential  truths/  He 
speaks  of  the  spirit's  ascending  into  Hhe  empjrreon  of 
ideas.'  He  identifies  the  reason  vrith  the  divine  Lo- 
gos, making  him,  in  this  sense,  to  be  the  *l%ht  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.'  He 
denies,  as  many  have  learned  from  him  to  deny,  the 
possibility  of  a  revelation  ab  extra.  He  speaks  of  the 
Trinity  as  an  4dea,'  and  analyses  this  4dea.'''in  such 
a  way  as  to  resolve  the  Tri-iinity  into  what  is  really 
no  better  than  a  refined,  Plat6nized-&abelIianism-~only 
not  Sabellianism,  because  not  allowed  to  be  .conceived 
under  any  conditions  of  time  and  space.  -Such  are 
riome  of  the  results  of  Coleridge's  peculiar  pnilosophy 
As  applied  to  solve,  or  as  used,  to  measure' and  define, 
the  mysteries  of  being,  human  and  divine"  (see  Cuny, 
in  Methodist  Quartette,  Jan.  1864,  art.  ii ;  and  Bigg,  in 
Metk.  Quofierfy,  April,  18d6,  art.  i;  July,  1856,  art.  i). 
His  views  of  Intpimtion,  as  given  in  the  CoKfeuiona 
of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,  are  almost  as  low  as  those  of 
the  Rationalists.  His  theory  of  the  alonemeiU  seems 
to  exclude  almost  entirely  the  idea  of  substitution,  in 
order  to  avoid  what  he  calls  the  '*  commercial"  theory. 
The  only  uniform  edition  of  Coleridge's  works  is 
that  of  Professor  Shedd  (N.  Y.  Harpers,  1853,  7  vols. 
12mo).  Prefixed  to  it  will  be  found  Marsh's  admira^ 
ble  Ihreliminary  Essay  to  the  Aida  to  Mejiection,  and 
also  an  able  and  genial  Introductory  Essay  by  Pro- 
fessor Shedd.  The  work  needs  nothing  but  an  index 
to  be  complete.  Of  Gillman's  Life  of  CcUridge  (Loud. 
1888),  two  volumes  were  promised,  but  only  one  has 
appeared.  In  1866  appeared  Dr.  J.  H.  Green's  Spirit- 
mi  PhUoiophy,  founded  on  the  Teachmg  of  8,  T.  Cole- 
ridge,  edited  by  J.  Simon  (Lond.  2  vols.  8vo).  Criti- 
cal essays  on  Coleridge  abound  in  the  leading  reviews : 
among  those  that  examine  his  philosophical  theology 
and  its  results  are  papers  in  the  Chrittian  Spectator^  vi, 
617 ;  Princeton  Heview^  xx,  144 ;  BibHotheca  Saera^  iv, 
117 ;  Theological  Journal  (Lord's),  i,  681 ;  Am,  Biblical 
Repository  J  ^'uly,  1849,  art.  i ;  British  Quarterljf\  Jan. 
1854,  art  iv. 

Coles,  Elisha,  a  native  of  Northamptonshire, 
was  made  steward  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  dur- 
ing the  Commonwealth,  when  the  famous  Independent, 
Dr.  Goodwin,  was  head  of  that  college.  After  the 
Bestoration  he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  East  India 
House,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  held  until  his 
death  in  1688.  His  name  is  preserved  by  his  well- 
known  treatise  entitled  A  practical  Treatise  on  God's 
Sovereignty,  originally  published  in  1673, 4to,  and  many 
times  reprinted.     It  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic. 

Coles,  George,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  for  many  years  a  journalist.  He  was 
bom  in  England,  June  2, 1792 ;  converted  at  twelve ; 
became  a  local  preacher  in  1814 ;  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1818,  and  immediately  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  in  the  New  York  Conference.  He  was  an 
"  efl^ective  preacher"  for  thirty-three  years,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  1858,  he  died  in  New  York.  He  was  an 
invalid  more  than  half  of  his  life,  yet  eminently  cheer- 
ful and  useful.  Though  his  advantages  of  education 
while  young  were  limited,  he  was  nevertheless  a  very 
well-read  man,  and  for  twelve  years  was  eminently 
successful  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Chrittian  Advocate 
and  Journal,  and  three  years  sole  editor  of  the  Sunday- 
school  Advocate  and  Sunday-school  books.  Among  his 
published  works  are  The  Antidote  (18mo),  Lectures  to 
Children  (18mo),  Scripture  Concordance  (18mo),  My 
youihfvl  Days  (18mo),  My  first  seven  Years  in  America 
(18mo),  and  Heroines  nf  Methodism  (12mo).  Mr.  Coles 
was  a  sincere  and  simple-hearted  Christian  gentleman, 
loving  all,  by  all  beloved.  As  a  preacher,  although 
not  powerful,  he  was  dear,  instructive,  persuasive, 


and  eminently  consolatory.  ' "  His  journal,  which  waa 
carefUly  kept  for  nearly  fifty  years,  shows  how  he 
longed  to  live  and  labor  for  God."  His  death  was 
peaceAil  and  beautiful.—- i/tnutes  of  Conferences,  1858, 
p.  148. 

Colet,  Dr.  Johx,  was  bom  in  London  in  1466 ;  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  travelled  on  the  Continent 
for  seven  years,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  eminent  scholars,  especially  of  Erasmus,  Bu- 
dfl)us,  and  Linacer,  and  where  he  also  learned  Greek. 
He  obtained  Church  preferment  when  very  young. 
In  1497  he  commenced  lecturing  at  Oxford  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  drew  crowds  of  students.  In  1505 
he  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  which  capacity  his 
endeavors  to  restore  discipline  brought  on  him,  though 
happily  without  effect,  a  charge  of  heresy.  He  intro- 
duced divinity  lectures  at  St.  Paul's,  delivered  by  him- 
self and  others.  ''These  lectures  raised  in  the  nation 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  after  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  had 
then  long  been  laid  aside  for  the  school  divinity,  and 
so  might  be  said  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  reformation 
which  soon  after  ensued.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
Colet  was  in  some  measure  instrumental  towards  it, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  efl^ected,  for  he  express- 
ed a  great  contempt  ibr  religious  houses,  exposed  the 
abuses  that  prevailed  in  them,  and  the  mischiefs  at- 
tending the  imposing  celibacy  on  the  clergy.  This 
way  of  thinking,  together  with  his  free  and  public 
masner  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  which  were 
then  regarded  as  impious  and  heretical,  rendered  him 
very  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  and  exposed  him  to  a 
persecution  from  the  bishop  of  London.  Latimer  tells 
us  in  his  sermons,  not  only  was  Colet  brought  into 
trouble,  but  he  would  certainly  have  gone  to  the  stake 
had  not  God  turned  the  king's  heart."  In  1512  he 
founded  and  endowed  the  noble  institution  of  St.  Paul's 
School  for  153  scholars.  He  died  in  1519.  He  wrote 
a  Latin  Grammar  for  St.  Paul's  School,  which  was  long 
in  use.  Among  his  religious  writings  were,  Jkdly  De- 
votions, or  the  Christian's  mormng  and  everung  Sacrifice 
(Lond.  1693, 12mo) ;  Monition  to  a  godly  lAfe  (Lond. 
1584) ;  Epistola  ad  Erasmum,  etc.  See  Knight's  Life 
ofZiean  Colet  (Lond.  1724,  8vo) ;  Jones,  Christ.  Biog. ; 
Seebohm,  Oxford  Reformers  (Lond.  1867). 

Col-ho'seh   (Heb.  Kol-chozeh%   nth'^S,  every 

seerf  Sept.  XoXc^s,  Xakat^a),  a  descendant  of  Judah, 
being  the  son  of  Hazaiah,  and  father  of  one  Barach 
(Neb.  zi,  5),  B.C.  ante  586.  He  had  also  a  son  named 
Shallun,  who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii,  15). 

Coligni,  Gaspabd  de,  admiral  of  France,  was 
bom  Febraary  16, 1517,  at  his  ancestral  castle,  Ch&til- 
lon-sur-Loing.  His  father,  Gaspard  de  Coligni,  mar- 
shal  of  France,  died  early  (1522),  and  bequeathed  to  his 
widow  the  task  of  educating  three  sons.  In  this  she 
was  assisted  by  two  masters,  one  of  whom  instructed 
the  boys  in  languages  and  philosophy,  and  the  other  in 
bodily  exercises.  Gaspard  early  distinguished  himself 
fbr  a  firmness  of  character  and  purity  of  priVbte  life 
very  rare  in  those  days.  His  only  friend  was  the  young 
duke  Francis  of  Guise,  afterwards  among  his  bitterest 
enemies.  He  entered  upon  the  career  of  arms,  and 
early  won  high  celebrity  in  the  wars  against  Italy 
and  Spain.  In  1547,  at  thirty,  Coligni  was  made 
commander  of  the  French  infantiy.  The  very  severe 
discipline  introduced  by  him  changed  the  wild  bands 
of  lawless  soldiery  into  an  organized  army.  In  1547, 
the  year  in  which  his  mother  died,  he  was  married  to 
Charlotte  de  Laval.  But  the  troubles  of  his  times 
called  him  soon  again  and  again  to  the  fh)nt  of  battle ; 
the  happy  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1552-55  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  him.  He  became  governor  of  Champagne, 
later  of  Picardy  and  Isle  de  France.  In  1552  ho  was 
made  admiral  of  France.  When  King  Henry  II  vio* 
lated  the  truce,  and  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out 
anew,  Coligni  was  commissioned  to  defend  St.  Quentin 
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against  the  Spaniards.  In  spite  of  a  heroic  defence, 
on  the .  27tb  of  August  St.  Quentin  fell.  Coligni 
was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  the  Ketheilands, 
nrhere  he  remained  two  years.  Here  he  became  a 
Protestant.  At  the  peace  of  Chatean-Cambresis  in 
1559,  he  regained  his  liberty  for  a  ransom  of  60,000 
florins.  Through  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  II 
(1559),  and  the  ascension  of  his  throne  by  Francis 
II,  the  Guises  became  temporarily  all  powerful,  and 
Coligni  lost  many  of  his  honors.  He  left  the  court 
with  a  light  heart.  He  had  been  suspected  of  **her. 
esy,*'  but  had  not  yet  publicly  confessed  himself  a 
Protestant.  Aware  that  this  step  might  be  fatal  to 
his  family,  it  was  only  after  his  wife  had  gladly  con- 
fessed to  the  "  Church  of  Christ'*  that  he  partook  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  presence  of  the  whole  village. 
The  news  was  received  with  rejoicing  among  all  Prot- 
estants. While  Coligni  lived  a  peaceful,  secluded  life 
with  his  family,  the  public  discontent  at  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Guises  had  reached  a  climax.  The  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise  in  1560  amply  shows  the  state  of 
popular  opinion  in  France.  Coligni  did  not  partici- 
pate in,  though  he  seems  to  have  known  of  the  plot. 
But  at  the  Convention  of  the  Notables  he  made  brave 
but  ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  more  ft^edom  of  wor- 
ship for  the  Protestants. 

The  death  of  Francis  II,  in  1560,  however,  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Coligni  and  his  brother 
Andelot  were  reinstated  in  their  honors,  and  now  more 
than  ever  Protestantism  found  a  powerful  protector 
in  him.  Ho  took  part  in  the  terrible  religious  wars 
which  lasted  for  thirty  years.  At  the  head  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  party  stood  the  Guises,  while  Cond6 
and  Coligni  led  the  Protestants.  Bat  the  latter  suf- 
fered severe  reverses,  and  only  afler  the  assassination 
of  Francis  of  Guise,  1563,  by  Jean  Poltrot,  fortune  be- 
gan to  be  once  more  fitvorable  to  them.  Coligni  was 
not  implicated  in  this  murder,  as  has  sometimes  been 
asserted.  After  the  peace  of  Amboise,  concluded 
Blarch  19,  in  which  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  wor- 
ship was  granted  the  Protestant  nobility,  the  admi- 
ral again  retired  to  his  estates  in  Chutillon.  Four 
years  later  the  war  broke  out  anew,  and  was  on  both 
sides  waged  with  the  old  spirit  and  bitterness.  For  a 
time  the  prospects  of  the  lieformed  party  looked  very 
dark.  In  1569  Cond6  fell,  and  only  a  few  weeks  later 
Coligni's  brother  Andelot.  The  admirars  siege  of 
Poitiers  was  a  failure ;  and,  while  he  withdrew  his 
troops,  the  Parliament  in  Paris  had  condemned  him 
to  death,  hung  him  in  effigy,  broke  hu  escutcheon, 
and  offered  a  price  of  50,000  florins  for  his  bead. 
Coligni's  life,  indeed,  was  endangered  by  several  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  him.  But  no  reverses  could 
break  Coligni's  spirit  or  daunt  his  energy  In  1570, 
at  Arnay  le  Due,  the  Protestants  gained  a  com^  lete  vic- 
tory; and  shortly  after  all  further  movements  were 
ended  by  a  truce,  which  resulted  in  the  peace  of  St. 
Germains. 

Coligni's  wife  had  died  three  years  before,  and  in 
1571  the  admural,  although  already  at  an  advanced 
age,  married  Jaqueline,  countess  of  Montlul  and  En- 
tremont,  a  young,  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  pious 
lady  of  Savoy.  Meanwhile  the  current  of  opinion  at 
oourt  seemed  to  be  gradually  settling  in  &vor  of  the 
Protestants.  The  union  of  the  two  parties  was  to  be 
completed  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  (later 
Henry  IV)  to  Margaret  of  Yalois.  Charles  IX  need- 
ed a  man  who  would  be  equally  respected  by  all  par- 
ties, and  Coligni  was  summoned  to  court.  He  went 
full  of  comfidence  in  the  king's  good-will ;  and,  indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  Charles  and  his  mother,  Catha- 
rine de  Medlcis,  had  at  that  time  any  hostile  intentions 
towards  him.  The  admiral  wept  tears  of  joy  at  his  re- 
ception in  Biois  (Sept.  18, 1571).  The  king  embraced 
him,  and  both  Charles  and  his  mother  showed  him  ev- 
ery honor.  Gradually  Coligni  gained  a  decided  influ- 
ence -over  the  king,  and  made  good  use  of  it  in  favor  of 


I  the  Hugnenottr.     Catharine  became  alarmed,  and  her 
jealousy  of  Coligni  changed  into  hatred,  although  it  ap- 
pears that  as  yet  Cbaries  was  not  ill  disposed  towards 
the  admiral.   On  the  18tb  of  August,  1572,  the  marriage 
of  Henfy  and  Margaret  took  place.     On  the  same  day 
!  Coligni  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  hoped  to  see  her  soon, 
as  be  was  weary  of  court  life.     These  were  the  last 
lines  she  ever  received  fhim  his  hand.     Four  daj's 
later,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  street,  a  shot  was  fired 
\  at  him  fh>m  a  houfe  in  the  present  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  a  fin- 
'  ger  of  his  right  hand  was  destroyed,  and  his  left  arm 
I  wounded;    The  assassination  of  the  admiral  was  as- 
cribed to  the  Guises,  and  filled  all  Paris  with  alarm 
.  and  horror.    The  king  visited  Coligni,  professed  the 
greatest  sympathy,  and  awore  to  the  Protestants  he 
would  be  revenged  for  the  bloody  deed.    .But.Catha^ 
rine  de  B^icis  had  resolved  on  Coligni's  death.     On 
the  evening  of  the  28d,  Everything  was  prepared  for 
the  terrible  massacre  that  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  nighl    On  the  28d,  after  midnight,  a  guard 
of  only  five  men  and  a  few  servants  remained  with 
the  admiral.     In  the  Inoming,  between  one  and  two 
(Sunday,  August  24),  a  murderous  band  approached 
the  house.     It  had  been  resolved  to  kill  the  admiral 
first,  and  then  give  the  signal  for  the  general  maa- 
sacre.     The  young  Duke  of  Guise  had  undertakea 
to  destroy  his  great  enemy.     The  doors  were  burst 
open  and  the  guards  killed.    At  the  first  noise  Coligni 
requested  to  be  lifted  from  his  bed,  and.  said  to  his 
minister,  *'Say  a  prayer,  sir;  I  put  my  soul  into  the 
Saviour's  hand."    A  servant  burst  into  the  room,  and 
on  being  questioned,  replied,  "God  calls  us.*'     "I 
have  long  been  ready  to  die,"  Coligni  replied;  '^but 
you  others  save  yourselves."     The  murderers  entered 
the  room,  and  found  the  admiral  standing  upright. 
One  called  to  him,  ** Are  you  not  the  admiral?" 
**  Yes,"  Coligni  answered  with  dignity;  "and  yon, 
young  man,  should  respect  my  gray  hairs,  and  not 
take  my  life."     With  an  oath  the  soldier  thrust  his 
sword  into  Coligni's  breast.     His  body,  in  which  lifo 
was  still  not  entirely  extinct,  was  thrown  out  of  the 
window.     Guise,  who  had  been  waiting  below,  wiped 
the  blood  from  the  &ce  of  the  corpse  to  recognise  it, 
and  kicked  the  body  with  his  foot.    An  Italian,  Pe* 
trucci,  cut  off  the  head  and  brought  it  to  the  Louvre. 
The  body  was  mutilated,  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  at  last  hung  upon  the  gallows  by  the 
feet.     When  Charles  IX  came  to  see  it  a  few  days 
later,  he  is  said  to  have  repeated  the  words  of  YiteU 
lius,  "  The  body  of  an  enemy  always  smells  well." 
In  Parliament,  on  the  26th  of  August,  ho  stated  that 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  been  necessary 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  plot  in  which  the  king 
was  to  be  assassinated,  and  accused  Coligni  of  ingrati- 
tude and  treason.     The  servile  Parliament  accepted 
these  statements,  declared  Coligni  a  traitor,  and  de- 
creed the  forfeiture  of  all  his  rights  and  honors,  which 
resolution  was,  however,  afterwards  completely  re- 
voked.— ^Herzog,  ReaUEncyUop.  xix,  831  sq. ;  Hoefer, 
Nom,  Bioff,  Giniraley  xi,  137 ;  Haag,  La  France  Protest 
(ante,  vol.  iii. 

Co'lius  (KaiXioc  V.  r.  Kwiog,  Vulg.  Coluui)^  a  Le- 
vite  "also  called  Calitas"  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28),  for  which 
the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  28)  has  "  Kelaiah  (q.  v.),  the 
same  as  Kelita." 

CoUar,  the  rendering  of  one  Gr.  and  two  Heb. 
words  in  the  Auth.  Vers.  1.  HQ  (peh^  Job  xxx,  18; 
where,  however,  some  merelv  read  i^2»  «*)»  properly 

signifies  a  mouthy  in  which  sense  it  often  occurs,  and 
is  hence  applied  to  any  aperture  or  orifice.  See 
Mouth.  It  is  frequently  applied  elsewhere  (as  in  the 
passage  cited)  to  the  opening  of  a  garment  that  closes 
around  the  neck,  such  as  the  tunic  (Exod.  xxxix,  28 ,• 
Psa.  cxxxiii,  2).  See  Ephod.  2.  niB"^::?  (netiphoth', 
dropt^  Judg.  viii,  26),  "  collars,"  mentioned  among  the 
spoils  of  the  MidianlteSi  were  a  peculiar  kind  of  .pen- 
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datU,  or  ear-drop,  probably  of  pearls,  and  henco  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  ear-ring  (q.  v.).  The  same 
term  occurs  in  the  Ibt  of  female  attire  in  Isa.  iii,  19, 
where  it  is  translated  "chains"  (q.  v.).  8.  "I/iac 
(Ecclns.  xxxiii,  26),  a  thong^  i.  e.  strap  for  harnessing 
a  beast  of  burden  to  the  yoke  (q.  v.)- 

Collatioii  (Lat  eoUaiio).  When  a  bishop  gives 
a  benefice,  which  either  he  had  as  patron,  or  which 
came  to  him  by  lapee,  he  is  said  to  "collate**  to  that 
benefice  the  clergyman  on  whom  he  bestows  It.  Where 
the  living  is  not  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop,  he  is  sidd  to 
*^  institute"  the  clergyman  to  it.  The  word  collation 
is  also  used  among  ecclesiastical  writers  to  denote  the 
spare  meal  on  days  of  abstinence,  consisting  of  bread 
or  other  fruits,  but  without  meat. — Hook;  Eden. 

Collect  (Lat.  CoUectOj  from  oottigen,  to  collect), 
a  short  form  of  prayer  in  the  liturgies  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  and  the  Anglican  churches.  In  a  wider 
sense,  the  word  eoUecta  was  used  by  ancient  writers 
of  the  Latin  Church,  like  the  Greek  evvaKti;  to  de- 
signate a  meeting  of  Christians  for  public  worship. 
But  soon  it  came  to  be  restricted  to  several  portions 
of  the  liturgy.  The  origin  of  this  signification  of  the 
word  is  doubtful.  According  to  some  ritualists,  the 
name  indicates  the  comprehensive  brevity  of  such 
prayers,  the  matter  of  the  epistle  and  gospel,  e.  g.  be- 
ing gathered  up,  or  collected,  into  the  collect  for  the  day 
Others  derive  the  name  from  an  ancient  practice  of  the 
chief  minister  collecting  into  a  single  brief  and  public 
prayer  at  the  end  of  some  part  of  the  service  the  pre- 
vious (private)  devotions  of  the  people ;  accordingly, 
one  of  the  service-books  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church 
was  called  CoUectarium,  as  containing  such  prayers. 
Liturgical  writers  trace  some  of  th»  collects  tc  the 
Leonian  Sacramentaiy  used  in  the  Roman  Church 
about  483  A.D. ;  others  to  the  Sacramentary  of  Bishop 
Gelasius  of  Rome  (494) ;  and  the  majority  to  the  Sac- 
ramentary of  Gregory  I  (590). 

The  collects  in  the  Roman  Missal  begin  with  Oremus 
(I.et  us  pray),  and  conclude  with  the  invocation,  ''i'er 
Dominum  noifrum  Jetum  Chrigtum,  Jilmm  tmun,  qui  te- 
cum vivU  el  regnat  m  tmUate  Spirihu  Scou^  Deus  per 
omnia  saeula  taeulomm.  Amen"  They  occur  before 
the  Epistle,  before  the  Prefkoe  and  after  the  Commun- 


ion, and  consist  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  several 
petitions ;  but  if  consisting  of  more  thAn  two,  the  in- 
troductory OremuM  and  the  concluding  "Per  jDooii- 
mim,"  etc.,  are  used  only  twice,  all  the  intermediate 
petitions  being  joined  to  the  last.  In  solemn  masses, 
the  collects  before  the  epistle  and  after  the  commu- 
nion are  sung.  Similar  collects  as  in  the  Missal  occur 
in  the  Breviary. 

On  the  collects  retained  in  the  Anglican  Prayer- 
book,  Dr.  Comber  remarks :  "  Our  reformers  observed, 
first,  that  some  of  those  collects  were  corrupted  by  su- 
perstitious alterations  and  additions,  made  by  some 
later  hand.  Secondly,  that  the  modem  Roman  Mis- 
sals had  left  some  of  the  primitive  collects  quite  out, 
and  put  in  their  stead  collects  containing  some  of  their 
false  opinions,  or  relating  to  their  innovations  in  prac- 
tice. When  the  mass  had  struck  out  an  old  and  put 
in  a  new  collect,  agreeable  to  their  new  and  false  doc- 
trines or  practices,  there  the  Reformers  restored  the  old 
collect^  being  pure  and  orthodox.  At  the  restoration 
of  king  Charles  II,  even  those  collects  made  or  allow- 
ed at  the  Reformation  were  strictly  reviewed,  and 
whAt  was  deficient  was  supplied,  and  all  that  was  but 
incongruously  expressed  was  rectified,  so  that  now 
they  are  complete  and  unexceptionable,  and  may  be 
ranked  into  three  several  classes.  First,  the  ancient 
primitive  collects,  containing  nothing  but  true  doc- 
trine, void  of  all  modem  conrupUons,  and  having  a 
strain  of  the  primitive  devotion,  being  short  but  regu- 
lar, and  very  expressive.  The  second  order  of  col- 
lects are  also  ancient  as  to  the  main ;  but  where  there 
were  any  passages  that  had  been  conrupted,  they  were 
struck  out,  and  the  old  form  restored,  or  that  passage 
rectified  ;  and  where  there  was  any  defect  it  was  sup- 
plied. The  third  order  are  such  as  had  been  corrapted 
in  the  Roman  Missals  and  Breviaries,  and  contained 
something  of  false  doctrine,  or  at  least  of  superstition, 
in  them ;  and  new  collects  were  made  instead  of  these 
at  the  Reformation,  under  king  Edward  Y I ;  and  some 
few  which  were  added  anno  1662." 

The  following  tables  of  the  Collects  for  Sundays  and 
other  holidays  used  in  the  English  Liturgy  were  part- 
ly formed  by  bishop  Cosins,  and  were  published  by 
Comber: 
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4th  Sunday  In  Advent. 

8t.  John*8  Day. 

The  Epiphany. 

lit,  2d,  and  Sd  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

6th  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Septnageslroa. 

Sexageaima. 

8d,  3d,  4th,  and  6(h  Sunday  in  Lent 

0th  Sunday  In  Lent 

Good  Friday,  the  three  OoUeets. 

Banter  l>ay< 

8d  Sunday  after  Eaf  ter. 

Bth  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Aaoension  Day. 

Whit-Sunday. 

Ut  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

The  8d,  4th,  5th,  «th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th, 
14th,  15tb,  10th,  17th,  20th,  21st,  22d, 
and  25th  after  Trinity. 

The  Purification. 

StMiehaersDay. 


Tttaintdfrom  andenl  LUurgiee  at  the  Reformation, 

WnanoE  takbn. 
In  some  old  ofBcea  for  the  flr^t  Sunday  In  Advent. 
St  Oreg.  Sacr.  and  Gothic  Liturgy. 
St  Oreg.  Saor. 

The  same,  and  St  Ambroa.  Litnigy. 
St  Oreg.  Sacr. 
The  same. 
TlMsame. 
The  same. 

The  same;  but  in  St.  Ambroa.  Liturgy  for  Good  Friday. 
They  are  in  all  ofAoes  with  little  variation ;  but  are  left  out  of  the  Brer- 

tarieB  of  Pius  Y.  and  Clement  VIII. 
St  Oreg.  Sacr.  and  a  Collect  almost  the  same  in  the  GaUIe.  Liturgy. 
St  Greg.  Sacr.,  St  Ambros.  Litui^. 
St  Oreg.  Sacr. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same.    Tliia  in  some  old  oflBces  is  called  the  second  after  £ooteeoet ; 

in  others,  the  first  after  the  Octares  of  Pentecost 
12th,  ISth, 
88d,  24th, 

Are  all  in  St.  Greg.  Sacr. 
The  same. 
The  same. 

II.  Colleete  taken  from  ancient  Models,  lut  considerably  altered  and  improved  hy  our  Rrformere  and  the  Reviewers  qf  the 

Liturgy. 

How  IT  STOOD  BSrOBK. 

Grant  us,  O  Lord,  to  learn  to  love  our  enemieii,  etc. 

Grant  to  us  the  health  of  body  and  soul,  that  all  those  things  whieh 

we  suffer  for  sin,  etc 
Who  makest  the  minds  of  all  faithful  people  to  be  of  one  will,  etc. 
This  had  been  of  old  the  Collect  for  ARcension  Day,  on  which  our 

venerable  Bede  repeated  it  as  he  was  dying. 
Lord,  make  us  to  have  a  perpettial  fear  and  love  of  thy  holy  name; 

for  thou  never  failest,  etc 
Beginning  improved  1002.    Whose  providence  in  never  deceived,  etc 


CoLtBOTB  VOB  Tiifit  •r  Impbovbmrmt. 

ft^  Stephen*8  Day.  Beginning  added  1602. 

4th  Sunday  after  Epiphany.    End  improved  1002. 


4th  Sunday  after  Easter. 
Sunday  after  Ascension. 


Improved  1002. 
A  lUtle  varied  1549. 


Sd  Sunday  after  Trinity.       The  order  inverted  1002. 


8th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

11th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Improved  lOOl. 

18th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Improved  1002. 

19th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Improved  1002. 


That  we,  running  to  thy  promises,  may  be  made  partakers  of  thy 

heavenly  treasure,  etc 
To  avoid  the  infections  of  the  devil,  etc. 
That  the  workings  of  thy  mercy  may  be  in  all  things,  etc 
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CoLLSoTs  worn 
StPaors  Day. 


The  Annandation. 


St  Philip  and  St.  JannM. 
St.  Barlbolomew. 

Trinity  Sanday. 


Tim  6r 

Improved 


iHVBOTEIIKfT. 

1M9  and  1609. 


Improved  1649, 


Improved 
Improved 


166S. 
106i. 


>  All  oompoBed  anew  in  1548. 


m.  Colleeta  composed  anew,<Md 

Ck>LLIOnFOIt 

iBt  Sanday  in  Advent. 

8d  Sunday  in  Advent 

3d  Snnday  In  Advent. 

Christmas  Day. 

Circumcision. 

6th  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Quinqnagesima. 

Ash  Wednesday. 

1st  Sanday  In  Lent. 

Easter  Even. 

Easter  Sunday. 

1st  Sunday  after  Eastec 

8d  Sanday  after  Easter. 

St.  Andrew*s  Day. 

8t.Thomas*8Day, 

St.  Matlhias, 

St  Mark, 

St.  Barnabas, 

St  John  Baptist, 

St  Peter, 

St.  James, 

St  Mattheir, 

St  Luke, 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude, 

AU  Saints. 

See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken-Lex,  ii,  665 ;  Eadie,  Ecd. 
Diet,  167 ;  Hook,  Church  Dictionaryy  a.  v. ;  Bingham, 
Orig,  EccL  bk.  zv,  ch.  i;  Palmer,  Orig,  IJturg.  i,  319 
sq. ;  Comber,  Compamon  to  the  Temple  (London,  1841, 
7  vols.);  Deepens^,  Treats  des  CoUectes;  Lebrun,  Ex- 
pUcatum  de$  Certmoniet,  i,  192.     See  Liturgy. 

Colleotion,  (1.)  PKb^,  maseth',  something  taken 
up,  e.  g.  tribute  (2  Chron.  zxlv,  6,  9;  elsewhere 
"gift,"  "mess,"  etc);  (2.)  for  trvvdytit.,  to  contribute 
(Banich  i,  6) ;  (3.)  \oyia,  a  pecuniary  collection  (1  Cor. 
xvi,  1 ;  "  gathering,"  ver.  2).     See  Assisssment. 

In  the  apostolic  age  the  Christians  of  Palestine  were 
more  straitened  than  other  churches,  and  this  might 
be  from  their  being  assailed  with  every  sort  of  oppres- 
sion by  the  Jews.  The  activity  of  Paul  in  taking  up 
collections  on  their  behalf  is  evident  from  what  is  said 
in  Acts  xxiv,  17 ;  Rom.  xv,  25,  26 ;  2  Cor.  viii  and 
ix,  and  Gal.  U,  10.  For  this  purpose  the  apostle,  in 
1  Cor.  xvi,  2,  says,  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week 
let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath 
prospered  him."  The  reason  why  this  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  seems  to  be  that,  by  the  early 
Christians,  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  observed  as 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord ;  and  consequently,  as  on  that 
day  they  commemorated  that  which  formed  the  great 
bond  of  union  between  them  and  other  Christians,  it 
was  the  most  suitable  occasion  for  their  displaying 
their  love  in  the  way  prescribed,  and  also  the  time 
when  they  would  be  most  liberal  (1  Cor.  xvi,  1-8). 
See  Alsis. 

Colleotor  idpxuv  ^opoXoyiag^  chief  of  the  tribute' 
levy\  a  tax-gatherer  (1  Mace,  i,  29).     See  Publicak. 

College  occurs  (2  Kings  xxii,  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
22)  as  the  translation  of  tVi'^'Q  (mishneh'y  second  rank), 
the  residence  of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (q.  v.).  The 
same  term  is  used  in  Zeph.  i,  10  (translated  "  second"), 
where  the  different  quarters  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken 
of,  and  is  found  more  fully  in  Keh.  xi,  9  (where,  in- 
stead of  **  the  second  over  the  city,"  the  original  has 
.niJ^p  '^■'SiJ  i?,  **upon  the  city  second,"  i,  e.  over 
the  second  part  of  the  city).  From  all  these  notices 
we  can  only  gather  that  there  was  anciently  a  quarter 


How  IT  STOOD  BSrOBK. 

In  the  Breviaries  (Missals)  a  neir  prayer  was  added,  mentioning  St 
Paul's  intercession;  in  the  year  1549  the  old  prayer  alone  out  of 
Greg<  Saor.  was  restcnred,  which  had  our  walking  after  Ills  exam* 
pie  only,  which  was  a  Uttle  varied  in  the  year  1662. 

The  Breviaries  had  put  in  a  new  prayer  about  the  blessed  Virgin's 
intercession,  which  was  cast  out  fai  1540;  and  the  form  being  in  St 
Greg.  Sacr.  restored. 

As  thoa  hast  taaght  St  Philip  and.  the  other  apoetles,  etc 

To  preach  that  which  he  tanght,  etc,  was  altered,  because  there  ia 
no  writing  of  his  extant 

This  Collect  Is  no  older  than  the  Sacrsmentary  aseiibed  to  Alcuinus. 
The  old  offices  have  another  Ck>lleet  for  it,  and  call  it  the  Octave 
of  Pentecost 

substituted  in  (he  Place  cf  those  whieh^  oontaining  either  AAss  or  sn/gperstitUms  Doctrines^ 
toere  on  this  Account  rejected, 

COMPOAIP  Df 

First  Book  of  Edward  YX,  15J0. 

The  same  time. 

1662. 

1540. 

The  same  time. 

1662.    Before  this  time  they  repeated  the  Collect  for  the  fifth  Sunday. 

1549. 

The  same  time. 

The  same  time. 

1662.    Ko  Collect  for  it  ever  before  then. 

The  flret  sentence  (1  Cor.  v,  T)  was  added  1662. 

1549.    Then  it  was  used  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and  in.  1602  was  fixed  for  this  Sunday. 

1549. 

1562.    Second  Book  of  Edwaxd  VI, 


or  district  that  went  by  tbis  appellation,  but  there  is 
no  definite  intimation  of  its  position.  It  may  have 
l)een  only  another  name  for  Acba  (q.  v.),  or  the  Lower 
City,  which  was  built  subsequently  to  the  more  fieish- 
ionable  portion  of  the  citj'  on  Mt.  Zion.  The  word  oc- 
curs frequently  elsewhere  in  its  ordinary  signification 
of  persons  or  things  that  occupy  a  second  place  in  or- 
der, dignity,  honor,  etc.     See  Jerusalem. 

COLLEGE  (Lat.  coUegium,  a  collection  or  assem* 
blage).  (1.)  '*  In  its  Roman  signification,  a  college 
signified  any  association  of  persons  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. In  many  respects  it  was  synonjinous  with  cor^ 
pus,  a  body  or  collection  of  members,  a  corporation— 
with  universitcUy  a  whole  as  contrasted  with  its  parts 
— and  with  sodetcu,  a  company  or  partnership,  as  op- 
posed to  all  the  members  of  which  it  was  composed. 
A  Roman  college  had  a  common  chest,  and  it  could 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  its  manager  (actor  or 
syndicus),  just  like  an  incorporation  with  us.  It  re- 
quired, also,  to  be  incorporated  by  some  sort  of  public 
authority,  springing  either  from  tiie  Senate  or  the  em- 
peror. A  college  could  not  consist  of  fewer  than  three 
persons*'  (Chambers,  Encgdopcedia,  s.  v.).  (2.)  The 
term  is  applied  to  any  company  of  persons  associated 
upon  some  common  principle ;  so  we  speak  of  the  col- 
lege of  the  apostles ;  the  college  of  ciurdinals ;  a  col- 
lege or  synod  of  bishops ;  and  as  **  three"  are  required 
for  a  college,  it  has  come  to  be  usage  that  three  bish- 
ops unite  in  the  act  of  ordination  of  bishops.  (S.)  The 
word  "college"  is  used  also, in  England, to  designate 
*' an  endowed  institution  connected  with  a  university, 
having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  learning.  In 
this  relation  a  college  is  a  sab-corporation,  i.  e.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  known  as  the  University.  The  con- 
stitution of  a  college  in  this  sense  depends  wholly  on 
the  will  of  the  founder,  and  on  the  regulations  which 
may  be  imposed  by  the  visitors  whom  he  has  appoint- 
ed. In  Scotland  and  in  America,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  college  as  the  member  and  the  university 
as  the  body  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  we  conse- 
quently hear  of  the  one  and  the  other  indiscriminately 
granting  degrees,  a  function  which  in  the  English  and 
in  the  original  European  view  of  the  matter  belonged 
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exclusively  to  tbe  udivenity.  I^ere  there  is  but 
one  college  in  a  uniTersity,  as  b  the  case  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland  and  most  of  those  in  America, 
the  two  bodies  are  of  course  identical,  though  the  ftinc- 
tions  which  they  perform  are  different.  In  Germany 
there  are  no  colleges  in  the  English  sense ;  and  though 
the  universities  in  tliat  country  perform  precisely  the 
same  functions  as  in  Scotland,  the  verbal  oonftisioii  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  university  is  avoided  by  the 
latter  performing  the  functions  of  both  in  ita  own 
name,  as  two  separate  parts  of  its  proper  duties.  In 
France  tha  title  *  college'  has  a  meaning  totally  differ- 
ent firom  that  which  we  attach  to  it :  it  is  a  school,  cor- 
responding, however,  more  to  the  gymnasium  of  Ger- 
many than  to  the  grammarTScbool  of  this  country. 
All  the  colleges  are  placed  under  the  University  of 
France,  to  which  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  tliat 
country  have  given  a  meaning  which  also  differs  wide- 
ly from  that  which  the  term  university  bears  in  Eng- 
land" (Chambers,  Encydop.  s.  v.).    See  Univebsitt. 

CoUegia  PONTIFICIA  {papal  coUeffei),  insUtu- 
tionsfor  training Komisb  missionaries  for  service  among 
*' heretical"  and  pagan  nations.  The  first  was  the 
German  college  at  Rome,  founded  by  L<^ola  in  1552. 
Greek,  English,  Hnngarian,  Maronito,  and  Thraco-Ii- 
lyrian  colleges  were  established  by  Gregory  XIII. 
Scottish  and  Irish  colleges  followed ;  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  fidt  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  erection  of  the  collet  which  bears  the 
same  title.  More  recently,  an  **  American  college" 
(1854)  and  a  South  American  college  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

Collegial  or  Collegiate  Churoh :  (1.)  In  the 
Roman  Church,  a  charch  served  by  canons  regular  or 
secular.  They  originated  in  a  desire  to  have  mass 
conducted  in  towns  which  had  no  cathedral  (q.  v.), 
with  greater  pomp  than  could  be  had  with  one  priest. 
Originally  the  canons  dwelt  in  common  in  one  college, 
but  this  was  afterwards  abandoned.  See  Canons. 
(2.)  In  England  there  are  several  colleffiate  churches, 
which  are  served  by  a  dean  and  a  body  of  canons. 
They  diffsr  from  cathedrals  in  that  the  see  of  the 
bishop  is  at  the  latter.  The  service  is  or  should  be 
the  same  in  both.  They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  he  exercises  visitorial  powers  over  them.  (3.) 
Several  churches  connected  in  one  corporation  are 
called  ^  collegiate"  churches :  e.  g.  a  combination  of 
several  Reformed  Protestant  Duteh  churches  in  New 
York  is  so  styled. 

Collegial  or  Collegiate  System,  a  mode  of 
exhibiting  the  relation  of  Church  and  Stete  employed 
by  Puffendorf  and  Pfaff  in  Protestant  German}'.  The 
churches  were  regarded  as  being,  after  Constentine's 
time,  legal  corporations  (collegia  licita)^  with  rights  to 
form  their  creeds,  conduct  their  worship,  choose  their 
presiding  officer,  admit  and  expel  members ;  to  make 
and  administer  by-laws,  correct  such  abuses  as  might 
creep  in  among  them,  call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  power 
if  necessary,  or  in  certain  cases  to  leave  the  exercise 
of  these  righto  to  others.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
righto  originally  belonging  to  the  congregations,  which 
had  been  in  course  of  time  usurped  by  the  hierarchy, 
were  restored  to  the  congregations  by  the  Reformation, 
and  were  left  by  the  Reformed  congregations  to  the 
civil  authorities.  According  to  this  view,  the  civil  au- 
thority would  have  a  double  power  with  regard  to  the 
Church,  the  jut  circa  sacra,  the  right  of  superintend- 
ence and  of  patronage,  which  inheres  in  the  secular 
authority,  and  the^tu  in  sacrisy  the  sum  of  the  collegial 
righto  in  internal  affairs  of  the  Church,  transferred  to 
it  (the  secular  government)  as  the  representative  of  the 
congregations  of  the  country.  For  some  time  this  view 
was  eagerly  made  use  of  by  most  of  the  Protestant 
state  governments,  but  in  modem  times  it  has  more  or 
lees  given  way  in  every  country  to  a  sounder  concep- 


tion of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State. — Wet* 
zer  u.  Welto,  Kirehen-Lex,  ii,  667.  See  Chubch  and 
State. 

CollegiantB,  a  party  of  the  Remonstranta  of  Hol- 
land. It  derived  ita  name  from  the  members  calling 
their  assemblies  colleges.  They  rejected  all  creeds,  all 
regular  ministers,  and  all  testa  of  communion  and 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  government.  They  are  some- 
times called  BhinsbergerSj  because  they  met  twice  a 
year  at  Rhinsberg,  a  village  near  Leyden.  The  Col- 
legianta  were  confined  to  Holland ;  but  some  of  their 
practices  are  followed  liy  other  religious  bodies  in  oth- 
er countries,  as  by  the  Plymouth  Brethren  (q.  v.)  in 
England. — Moshelm,  Church  History,  cent  xvii,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  vii. 

Collegiate  Church.  See  Collegial  or  Col- 
legiate Church. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  an  English  non-Juror,  was  bom 
inl650  at  Stow-with-Quy,  Cambridgeshire.  He  passed 
M.  A  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1676,  and  ob- 
tained the  living  of  Ampton,  Sussex,  which  he  resign- 
ed for  the  lectareship  of  Gray's  Inn,  1686.  At  the 
Revolution  of  1688  he  not  only  ref^ised  the  oaths,  but 
was  active  in  behalf  of  the  dethroned  monarch.  In 
1696  he  was  outlawed.  At  bst  he  turned  his  talents 
to  better  ends,  and  made  war  on  the  licentjousness  of 
the  theatre.  His  first  work  on  this  subject  was,  A 
Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profotmmeu  of  the 
Stage  (Lond.  1788, 8d  ed.  8vo).  The  wito  in  vain  op* 
posed  him,  and  after  a  ten  years'  stru^le,  in  which  he 
wrote  other  books  and  pamphleta  on  the  subject,  he  ao» 
complished  his  object.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  various  literary  labors.  He  was  consecrated  a  non- 
juring  bishop  by  Dr.  Hicks  in  1718,  and  died  in  1726. 
Collier  was  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  but  of  small 
reasoning  faculty.  Besides  the  books  above  named, 
he  wrote  Hccleskutical  History  of  Great  Britain  (new 
edition,  with  Life  of  Collier,  Lond.  1840,  9  vols.  8vo) ; 
Essays  on  Moral  Subjects  (Lond.  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Histor^ 
ical,  Geographical,  and  Poetical  DiUionary,  from  Mo' 
reri,  with  additions  (Lond.  1701-27,  4  vols,  fol.),  he* 
sides  numerous  controversial  tracta. — ^Blacaulay,  HisL 
of  England,  iii,  363 ;  Life  ofColHer  (prefixed  to  his  Ec. 
History  ofEngfand) ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biography,  iv,  187 ; 
BiograjAia  Britannica,  iv,  12. 

Collier,  Joseph  Avery,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Protestant  Duteh  Church,  was  bom  at  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  Oct.  26, 1828,  graduated  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  July,  1849,  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  that  city,  July,  1862.  Died  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  An- 
gust,  1864.  He  was  a  clear,  methodical,  persuasive, 
and  eloquent  preacher.  His  literary  attoinmento  were 
unusually  large,  and  entirely  consecrated  to  his  min- 
istry. As  a  preacher  to  children  and  the  young  men 
he  is  entitled  to  the  first  rank.  His  publications  were 
the  following :  The  right  Way,  or  the  Gospel  applied  to 
the  Intercourse  of  Individuals  and  Nations  (a  prize  es- 
say on  Peace,  Am.  Tract  Society,  N.  Y.  1854,  of  which 
over  ten  thoasand  copies  have  been  circulated) : — The 
Christian  Home^  or  Religion  in  the  Family  (prize  essay, 
Presbyterian  Board,  Phila.  1869)  i-^The  Young  Man  of 
the  Bible  (Am.  Tract  Soc.  N.  Y.  1861)  i^Little  Crowns, 
and  how  to  Coin  them  (N.  Y.  1864 ;  republished  in  Eng- 
land) :—P/eaMifi<  Paths  for  little  Feet  (Am.  Tract  Soc. 
N.  Y.  1864) :— rAe  Dawn  of  Heaven,  or  the  Principles 
of  ike  heavenly  Life  applied  to  the  earthly,  a  posthumous 
work,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  brief  and  just  biographi- 
cal sketeh  by  his  brother.  Rev.  Ezra  W.  Collier  (N.  Y. 
1866). 

Collier,  William,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Scituato,  Mass.,  Oct.  11,  1771.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1797,  studied  theology  under 
president  Maxcy,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798. 
In  1799  he  was  ordained  at  Boston  as  minister  at  large. 
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bat  toon  went  as  pastor  to  Newport,  spent  one  year 
there,  and  four  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
New  York.  In  1804  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Giarlestown,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  six- 
teen years,  a  fiuthful  and  snccessful  minister.  In 
1820,  bis  health  fiiiling,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  doing  service  as  minister  at  large.  He 
was  a  pioneer  of  the  temperance  reform,  and  from  1826 
to  1828  edited  the  NaHmal  PhikaUhrcput,  the  first 
temperance  paper.  He  died  March  29, 1848.  Among 
his  literary  labors  were  a  ffynm-bookf  a  series  of  Ser- 
mona  from  living  Minitten  (begun  in  1827),  editions 
of  Saurin  and  of  Andrew  Fuller,  and  several  occasion- 
al Sermons. — Sprague,  AwnaU,  vi,  876. 

CoUina,  Anthony,  an  English  Deist,  was  bom  at 
Heston,  near  Hounslow,  in  1676,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  King's  CoUogo,  Cambridge.  Being  a  man 
of  property,  be  spent  hJs  life  chiefly  in  literary  pnr- 
snits.  He  died  in  1729.  His  infidel  principles  brought 
htm  into  collision  with  Bentley,  Chandler,  and  many 
others.  His  chief  works  are:  Ducowrte  on  the  Groundt 
and  JUcuoM  of  the  Christian  Beligion  (Lond.  1787, 8vo) : 
—Priettcraft  m  Perfection  (London,  1710,  8vo)  i—Dis- 
eouree  on  Free-UMimg  (1713)  i-^Eesaif  on  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles^  in  reply  to  Bennet  (Lond.  1724,  8vo),  be- 
sides various  pamphlets.  In  1715  he  published  his 
Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity^ 
which  was  reprinted  in  1717  in  8vo,  with  corrections, 
and  was  translated  into  French  by  Des  Maizeaux 
(1720).  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  replied  to  the  necessarian 
doctrine  of  Collins  chiefly  by  insisting  on  its  inexpe- 
diency, considered  as  destructive  of  moral  responsibil- 
ity. Bentley *s  Remarks  upon  a  late  Discourse  ofFree^ 
thinking  (given  in  Randolph's  Enchiridion  Theokgicumy 
ToL  v)  is  a  sharp  and  sarcastic,  but  ftilly  adequate  re- 
ply to  the  skeptical  arguments  of  Collins.  See  Le- 
land,  Deistical  Writers^  di.  vi ;  Farrar,  Critical  History 
of  Free  Thought. 

Collins,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1769.  In  1803  he  removed 
to  Ohio,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1807. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  the  West. 
In  1804,  while  yet  a  local  preacher,  he  preached  the 
first  Methodbt  sermon  in  Cincinnati  to  a  dozen  per- 
sons, in  an  upper  room.  With  a  brief  interval,  he  la- 
bored as  an  itinerant  until  1836,  when  he  became  su- 
perannuated. He  died  1845.  He  was  an  able  and 
faithful  preacher,  often  impressively  eloquent,  and  em- 
inently successful  as  an  evangelist.  Bievivals  of  re- 
ligion followed  his  footsteps  everywhere.  An  instruc- 
tive sketch  of  his  life,fkt>m  the  pen  of  Justice  M'Lean, 
was  published  in  1860  (Cincinnati,  ISmd),— Minutes  of 
Conferences,  ill,  650 ;  Meth,  Quart,  Review,  1850,  p.  824. 

Collins,  John  A.,  a  distinguished  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  near  Seaford,  Del.,  1801.  His 
parents  removed  to  Ohio  in  1805,  and  to  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  in  1812,  and  his  academical  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  latter  place.  Giving  early  promise  of 
talent,  he  was  placed  as  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
William  Wirt ;  but  the  plan  of  hb  life  was  changed  by 
his  conversion  at  a  camp-meeting  in  Loudoun  Co.,ya., 
in  1820.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  1826  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1830  he 
entered  the  itinerant  ministry'  in  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence, and  his  great  talent  as  a  preacher  soon  gained 
him  a  commanding  reputation.  He  filled  all  the  prom- 
inent appointments  in  his  Conference  as  pastor,  and 
served  several  terms  as  presiding  elder.  In  1836  he 
was  elected  assistant  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate 
at  New  York.  This  office  he  soon  resigned,  partly  on 
account  of  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  health  of 
his  family,  but  mainly  because  he  believed  he  could 
better  serve  the  Church  in  the  more  regular  duties  of 
the  ministry.  Few  men  in  any  period  of  the  hlBtoiy 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  more  succees- 


f uUy  preached  her  doctrines,  or  more  foithfully  de- 
fended her  discipline.  He  was  elected  to  the  General 
Conference  as  soon  as  he  was  eligible,  and  to  every 
subsequent  one  down  to  the  last,  when  he  led  the  del- 
egation. He  bad  pre-eminent  pulpit  power.  His 
sermons  were  marked  with  great  clearness  of  thought, 
apt  and  scriptural  illustrations,  and  were  delivered 
with  elegance  of  speech,  and  often  with  an  eloquence, 
earnestness,  and  power  that  were,  overwhelming.  As 
a  debater  on  the  floor  of  the  General  or  Annnsl  Con- 
ference he  had  few  eqoals,  certainly  no  superior.  He 
died  of  pneumonia,  after  a  short  illness,  May  7, 1857. 
—Minutes  of  Conferences,  1858,  p.  16. 

Collins,  Judson  D  wight,  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  missions  in  China,  was  bom  in 
Wayne  County,  N.  T.,  Feb.  12, 1822.  He  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Michigan  in  1831,  was  converted 
in  1838,  graduated  in  Michigan  University  1845,  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Michigan  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Sem- 
inary at  Albion  in  the  same  year.  He  was  sent  as 
missionary  to  China  and  superintendent  in  1847,  re- 
tumed  with  impaired  health  in  1851,  and  died  May  13, 
1852,  in  Washtenaw  County,  Michigan.  His  mind  was 
clear  and  vigorous,  more  solid  than  brilliant,  and  more 
logical  than  eloquent.  **  Years  before  the  Church  es- 
tablished the  China  mission,  and  while  prosecuting  his 
collegiate  studies,  he  pursued  a  course  of  reading  on 
China,  preparatory  to  a  whole  life  of  missionary  labor 
among  its  benighted  millions,  and  his  mind  had  no  rest 
until  it  was  actually  surrounded  by  their  darkness  and 
misery.  No  temporary  impulse  led  him  thither,  no 
transient  fervent  feelings  urged  him  to  a  life  of  toil  in 
that  distant  land ;  but  a  permanent  conviction  of  duty 
possessed  his  mind,  one  great  idea  of  supreme  service 
to  Christ  controlled  his  whole  existence,  and  carried  all 
bb  thoughts,  all  his  affections,  all  his  impulses,  to  that 
extensive  territory  of  heathenism,  and  his  martyr-like 
attachments  to  his  work  were  only  loosened  by  death." 
—Minutes  of  Conferences,  1852,  p.  113 ;  Sprague,  An- 
nals,  vii,  831. 

Collins,  WeUlngton  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  May,  1816,  in  Wolcott,  Wayne 
County,  N.Y.;  removed  with  his  parents  to  Michigan 
in  1830,  was  converted  in  1835,  began  preaching  in 
1837  under  the  presiding  elder,  and  entered  the  Michi- 
gan Conference  in  1838.  The  Conference  then  in- 
cluded all  of  Michigan  and  North-western  Ohio.  Af- 
ter twenty  years'  service  as  a  stationed  minister  and 
seven  years  as  presiding  elder,  he  died  at  Detroit,  Aug. 
11, 18i58. .  He  was  delegate  to  the  General  Conference 
at  Boston  1852,  and  also  to  that  at  Indianapolis  in  1856. 
Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character.  He 
was  a  masterly  preacher,  and  was  remarkably  able  in 
debate ;  but  perhaps  his  highest  excellence  was  in  his 
safe  judgment  as  a  counsellor,  by  which  he  was  always 
influential  among  his  brethren. — Minutes  of  Confer- 
ences, 1858,  p.  834 ;  Ladies'  Repository,  xix,  449. 

C511n,  Daniki.  Gboro  Conrad  yon,  was  born 
Dec.  21, 1788,  at  Oerlinghauseut  in  the  principality  of 
Lippe-Detmold,  where  his  fether  was  minister.  His 
femily  were  of  Moravian  origin.  He  studied  at  Det- 
mold,  Marburg,  TQbingen  (under  Flatt  and  Schnnrrer), 
and  finally  in  Gdttingen.  In  1816  he  became  profess- 
or extraordinctrius  of  theology  at  Marburg,  and  in  1817, 
at  the  Reformation  Jubilee,  he  became  doctor  of  the- 
ology. In  1818  he  received  a  double  call,  one  from 
Heidelberg  to  the  philosophical,  the  other  from  Bres- 
lan  to  the  theological  faculty.  He  accepted  the  latter. 
His  academic  discourses,  embracing  exegetic  and  his- 
torical theology,  attracted  the  more  gifted  among  the 
students.  Besides  his  occasional  academical  writings 
{De  JoeKs  propheta  estate  [Marb.1811],  SpicUegium  cih 
servationum  exegetico-criticarum  ad  Zephania  vaticinia 
[Vratisl.  1818],  Memoria  professorum  theoL  Marburg. 
PhiHppo  Magnanimo  regnante  [Vratisl.  1827],  Confer^ 
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ofiicm  Mehnchtkonis  et  Zvavnglii  AugustancLmm  capita 
graviora  inter  se  confertmiur  [Vratul.  1830]),  and  many 
valuable  artideB  in  jonrnalfl,  two  books  particularly 
have  made  his  name  universally  known.  First,  his 
revision  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
second  volume,  of  the  third  edition  of  Mttnscher*s 
ChritUicke  Doffmengeackichte  (Cassel,  1832  and  1884). 
This  edition  formed  an  epoch  in  the  History  of  Dog- 
mas. But  his  principal  book  is  the  BibHtdtB  TkbolO' 
gie  (2  vols.  Leips.  1836^  edit,  by  Schulz),  which  for  a 
long  time,  especially  in  its  Oki-Testament  part,  was 
considered  as  the  most  excellent  work  on  this  science. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  1888.  In  theology 
he  was  a  moderate  Rationalist.  See  a  sketch  of  him 
by  Schulz  in  the  above-mentioned  Bibl,  Theoioffie,  vol. 
i. — ^Herzog,  ReaU£ncyklcp,  xix,  380. 

CoUops  OF  Fat  (STO'^B,  pimah\  fafneas)^  spoken 
of  the  thick  flakes  of  fut  flesh  upon  the  haunches  of  a 
stall-fed  ox,  put  as  the  symbol  of  irreligious  prosper- 
ity (Job  XV,  27).     See  Fat. 

CoUyrldians,  a  sect  of  heretics  which  aroee  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fourth  century',  so  named  fVom 
a  small  cake  of  a  cylindrical  form  (KoXXvpidtg^  coUyri- 
doB)  which  they  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary  with  liba- 
tions and  sacrifices.  They  were  chiefly  Arabian  wom- 
en, who  rendered  divine  honors  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as 
a  goddess.  It  is  conjectured  by  Neander  that  the 
cake-offering  was  a  transfer  of  the  oblations  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  whole 
taking  the  shape  of  a  pagan  ceremony ;  the  truth  prob- 
ably l>eing  that  the  corruption  was  introduced  from  the 
pagan  worship  of  Ceres,  and  that  the  customary  bread- 
offerings  at  the  heathen  feast  of  the  harvest,  in  honor 
of  Ceres,  had  been  changed  for  such  offerings  in  honor 
of  Mary. — See  Epiphanius,  HtBr.  78 ;  Mosheim,  Church 
History,  i,  311 ;  Neander,  Church  ffittory  (Torrey's 
transL),  ii,  839. 

Colman,  an  Irish  missionary  of  the  7th  century. 
Col  man  was  the  third  ecclesiastic  who  by  royal  au- 
thority had  been  called  from  Ireland  to  {ffeside  over 
the' see  of  Lindis&me,in  North  Britain.  Daring  his 
and  his  predecessors*  snperintendency,  the  churches  in 
that  country  which  had  been  devastated  by  Penda,  the 
last  Pagan  king,  were  restored,  and  were  enjoying 
great  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity.  But  about 
A.D.  662,  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  who  had  desert- 
ed these  churches  in  the  hour  of  danger,  wished  to 
return  and  to  share  them  at  least  with  the  Irish  and 
Ionian  missionaries.  But  here  a  difilcnltv  arose..  The 
English  Catholic  Church,  as  recently  reconstructed  by 
Augustine,  and  that  of  the  Scoto-Irish,  were  found  to 
be  so  dissimilar  in  doctrine  and  usage  that  they  could 
not  conduct  worship  in  the  same  edifices.  The  differ- 
ences were  numerous;  among  them  were  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Three  Chapters  (q.  v.),  the  tonsure,  and 
the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  An  appeal  to  the  pope 
was  useless,  for  long  before  he  had  put  forth  his  de- 
cision ;  but  the  Irish  Church  and  those  of  lona  had 
not  complied  with  it.  Oswy,  the  king,  required  the 
whole  to  be  presented  to  him  for  adjustment.  The 
discussion  was  in  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon,  by  Colman 
aad  Wilfred,  the  venerable  Ceada,  bishop  of  the  East 
Angles,  acting  as  interpreter.  When  the  arguments 
had  ended,  the  king  and  a  majority  of  the  assembly 
decided  for  Wilfred  and  the  Anglo-Catholics  (see  Bede, 
lib.  iii,  c.  25).  This  decision,  however,  was  far  from 
efitecting  peace.  The  dominant  party  soon  became  in- 
tolerant, and  required  the  clergy  of  Colman  to  be  reor- 
dained ;  that  their  churches,  previous  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Catholic  worship,  "  should  be  sprinkled  with 
exorcised  water  (Usher,  vol.  vi,  p.  274) ;  and  also  that 
they  should  observe  many  new  rites  and  usages  to 
which  they  had  been  entire  strangers.  To  all  of  these, 
like  the  Welsh  Christians  before  them,  Colman  and 
the  most  of  his  clergy  refused  to  submit,  and  quietly 
■relinquished  in  North  Britain  the  churches  which  they 


had  built  or  had  restored,  and  in  which  they  had  suc- 
cessfully preached  for  nearly  seventy  years.  Colman 
now  returned  to  Ireland,  taking  with  him  all  his  own 
countrymen  and  thirty-«ix  ecclesiastics  or  students 
who  adhered  to  his  teaching.  For  the  latter  he  es- 
tablished on  the  east  of  the  island  an  institution  long 
known  as  **  Mayo  of  the  English,"  to  which  Bede  says 
many  flocked  from  England,  that  they  might  "gain 
knowledge  and  lead  a  holy  life.'*  But,  notwithstand- 
ing his  success  in  his  new  enterprise,  he  could  not  re- 
cover himself  frt»m  his  former  defeat;  he  went  abroad, 
traveled  on  the  Continent,  visited  the  East,  and  died 
about  A.D.  676.  See  Bede,  Hist.  Ecd.,  1.  c,  and  also 
iv,  4;  Moore,  Bittory  oflrtiand  (Am.  edit.,  PhUad.). 

Colman,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Oct.  19, 1678.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  1692,  and  sailed  for  London 
1695,  but  on  the  voyage  was  taken  by  a  French  ves- 
sel and  carried  to  France.  After  remaining  in  Eng- 
land some  three  years,  he  was  called  to  take  charge 
of  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston.  He  accepted,  and 
was  ordained  Aug.  4, 1699,  in  London.  He  died  Aug. 
29, 1747.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  1731.  Dr.  Colman  published  a  Potm  on 
Elijah's  TramUUion,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  JRev, 
Samuel  Willard  (1707);  The  Incomprehensiblenest  of 
Godf  in  four  Sermons  (1715) ;  Five  Sermons  from  Luke 
xi,  21,  22  (1717);  Observatums  on  Inoculation  (1722); 

j  A  Treatise  on  Family  Worship  (1780) ;  A  Dissertation 

'  on  the  Ima^ie  of  God  wherein  Man  was  created  (1736) ; 

''  and  a  large  number  of  occasional  sermons. — Sprague, 

'  Annals,  i,  223. 

Cologne,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  Khine,  the  seat 
of  an  early  bishopric.  The  legend  that  a  disciple  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  by  the  name  of  Matemus,  was  the 
founder  and  flrst  bishop  of  the  church  of  Cologne,  is 
now  generally  absndoned  even  by  Boman  Catholic 
writers.  Matemus,  the  first  (historical)  bishop  of  Co- 
logne, is  mentioned  as  early  as  313  (Msnsi,  CoUectio 
dncil,  t.  ii,  fol.  486).  The  successor  of  Matemus,  Eu- 
phrates, attended  in  347  the  Synod  of  Sardica,  and  was 
one  of  the  delegates  of  this  synod  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius.  The  acts  of  a  Synod  of  Cologne  of  846,  which 
state  that  Euphrates  was  deposed  for  being  an  Arian, 
are  now  generally  regarded  as  spurious.  In  623-668 
we  find  Cunibert  mentioned  as  archbishop  of  Cologne 
(Kett))erg,  Kirchengesch.  DeutscMands.  ii,  602) ;  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  the  time  a  regular 
archbishopric,  for  bishops  of  Cologne  are  mentioned 
after  that  date,  and  Bonifacius  (q.  v.)  in  748  subjected 
it  to  the  metropolitan  of  Mayencc,  from  which  it  was 
probably  detached  under  Charlemagne,  befween  794 
and  799,  in  order  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  arch- 
bishopric. A  national  synod  was  held  at  Cologne  in 
874,  to  regulate  the  administration  of  the  goods  of  the 
Church,  and  to  consecrate  the  cathedral.  The  impor- 
tance this  see  had  obtained  in  the  10th  century  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  Otto  I  gave  it  to 
his  brother  Bruno  I,  the  first  archbishop  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a  prince  of  the  German  Empire.  Popes 
and  emperors  vied  in  increasing  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  synods  held  at  that 
place  declared  him  to  have  the  right  of  precedence 
over  all  other  clergy,  the  papal  legates  a  latere  alone 
excepted.  About  the  middle  of  the  Tith  century,  the 
archbishops  of  Cologne  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
electors.  Prominent  among  the  archbishops  of  this 
period  were  Anno  II,  who  abducted  the  young  em- 
peror Henry  IV,  and  Rainald,  count  of  Dossel,  an  able 
general  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I,  who  patronized 
the  anti-popes,  and  brought  from  Milan  to  Cologne  the 
pretended  bodies  of  the  **  three  holy  kin.ffs,"  which  up 
to  this  day  are  venerated  as  the  most  precious  relics 
of  Cologne.  The  political  troubles  of  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries  diminished  the  power  of  the  archbif  hop- 
ric,  but  it  rose  again  under  Conrad  von  Hocbstaden 
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(1238-1261).  Bat,  while  ontwardlv  prMpering,  the 
see  was  inwardly  weakened  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
clerg7i  which  became  so  great  that  complaint  was 
made  of  it  to  Pope  Alexander  IV,  by  whose  direction 
Conrad  held  a  synod  at  Cologne  in  1260,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming  abases  (Hartzheim,  ConciL  Genn,  iii, 
p.  588  sq.).  In  1266  (according  to  others,  1271  or 
1272)  another  council  was  held  against  the  riolators 
of  the  rules  of  discipline.  After  the  Reformation  of 
the  16th  centuT}",  two  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Herman 
V,  count  of  Wied,  and  Gebhard  II,  tamed  Protestants, 
and  were  on  that  aocoant  deposed.  After  that,  the 
see  was  held  for  178  years  without  interruption  (until 
1761)  by  Bavarian  princes.  Joseph  Clement  (f  1728), 
who  was  elected  in  1688,  was  not  even  ordained  a  priest 
until  1706.  Clement  Aogustas  (1723-1761)  was  at  the 
same  time  bishop  of  Munster,  Paderbom,  Hildesheim, 
and  OsnabrQck.  Maximilian  Frederick  (1761-1784) 
founded  the  Academy  of  Bonn.  Maximilian  Francis, 
archduke  of  Austria  (1784-1801),  changed  the  Academy 
of  Bonn  into  a  university,  and  supported  his  brother. 
Emperor  Joseph  II,  in  bis  ecclesiastical  reforms  (see 
Ems,  Congress  op).  His  successor,  Anthony  Victor, 
archduke  of  Austria,  was  the  last  elector,  as  in  1803 
the  dominions  of  the  archbishop  were  secularized,  and 
divided  among  other  princes.  The  electorate  of  Co- 
logne at  that  time  had  about  2545  English  sq.  miles 
and  230,000  inhabitants.  But  the  diocese  of  Cologne 
was  much  more  extensive  than  the  electorate.  Even 
the  city  of  Cologne,  being  a  free  city  of  the  empire, 
was  subject  only  to  the  spiritual,  not  to  the  temporal 
rule  of  the  archbishops  who  resided  at  Bonn.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  diocese  had  about  800 
parishes,  divided  into  22  deaneries ;  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  number  of  parishes  was  about  1800  (a  map 
of  the  diocese  is  given  in  Spruner*s  Hittor.  Atlas,  No. 
11).  After  the  reorganization  of  Germany  by  the  Vi- 
enna Congress,  Cologne,  now  belonging  to  Prussia, 
was  reconstituted  an  archbishopric  by  a  bull  of  July 
16, 1821,  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Treves,  Mun- 
ster, and  Paderbom.  The  diocese  of  Cologne  had,  in 
1867, 44  deaneries,  about  600  parishes,  and  a  population 
of  about  1,000,000.  The  first  archbishop,  Ferdinand 
Joseph,  count  Spiegel  (1824-1886),  was  a  roan  of  mod- 
erate principles,  and  a  patron  of  the  Hermesians  (q.  v.). 
His  successor,  Clement  Augustus  Droste  von  Vischor- 
ing  (1835-1845),  had  a  violent  controversy  with  the 
X^ussian  government  on  the  subject  of  marriages  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  was  arrested 
in  1837,  and  set  f^e  in  1840  only  on  condition  that 
he  resigned  the  administration  of  the  diocese  into  the 
hands  of  a  coadjutor.  Joannes  von  Geissel,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1845,  was  created  a  cardinal  in  1850,  and 
died  in  1864.  He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  Melchers, 
who  was  the  incumbent  in  1867.  See  Gerhant  and 
Prussia. 

Of  the  councils  of  Cologne,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  the  most  important  were,  (1)  in  1280,  called 
by  the  Archbishop  Sifridns  (Sifroi),  in  which  eighteen 
canons  of  discipline  were  drawn  up ;  (2)  in  1586,  by 
Herman,  on  diiMdpline,  the  duties  of  bishops,  offices 
of  the  Church,  etc  ;  (8)  in  1549,  by  Adolphus,  where 
several  statutes  were  made  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  The  restoration  of  learning  was  recommend- 
ed as  one  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  end. — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-Lex,  ii,  678;  Rettberg,  JHr- 
ehen'Gt»ch.  DeuUcUande  (G5tt.  1846);  Friedrich,  A^ir- 
chenrGeMch.  DeuUehkmd$  (Bamberg,  1867);  Binterim 
&  Mooren,  DU  aUe  vnd  neue  Erzdioc.  Coin  (4  vols.  May- 
ence,  1828) ;  'Mering  u.  Reischert,  Die  Bitehofe  u.  En- 
kiick.  von  Cdln  (Cologne,  1843) ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v. 
(vol.  xviii,  175  sq. ;  here  a  complete  list  of  the  bishops 
and  archbishops  of  Cologne  is  given) ;  Ijandon,  Man- 
ual of  CouncUsj  s.  v. ;  Smith,  TaMet  of  Ch.  History, 

Colombia,  United  States  of;  a  republic  in 
South  America  (antil  1861  called  New  Granada).  The 
country  was  discovered  in  1498  by  Christopher  Colum- 


bus. In  1782  the  viceroyaHy  of  New  Granada  was 
established  of  what  are  now  the  United  States  of  Co- 
lombia and  Ecuador.  In  1810  New  Gnmada  separa- 
ted herself  from  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  maintain- 
ed a  constant  war  until  1824,  when  the  Spanish  anny 
was  conquered  by  the  Colombian.  New  Granadia 
formed  with  Venezuela  (since  1817)  and  with  Ecuador 
(since  1821)  the  republic  of  Colombia.  Bat  Venezuela 
separated  herself  in  Nov.  1829,  and  Ecuador  in  May, 
1830,  and  the  central  port  oonstitnted  itself  as  the  rspnb- 
lio  of  New  Granada  on  Nov.  21, 1831.  Several  times 
some  of  the  states  forming  the  republic  declared  them- 
selves independent :  thus  the  state  of  Panama  was  in- 
dependent from  1863  to  1865.  Since  then  the  united 
republic  has  been  constituted  of  the  nine  states  of  An- 
tioquia,  Bolivar,  Boyac4,  Cauca,  Cnndinamarca,  Mag- 
dalena,  Panama,  Santander,  Tolima,  together,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  official  census,  with  a  population  of 
2,794,473  inhabitants.  The  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  in  1810,  when  tbe  revolution  commenced, 
there  were  800,000  inhabitants ;  in  1826,  1,800,000 ; 
in  1835, 1,685,038;  in  1848, 1,982,279.  According  to  a 
decree  of  1851,  daverj*  ceased  on  January  1, 1852. 
The  whole  native  population  belongs  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  whose  miniBters  receive  a  salary 
from  the  state.  The  hierarchy  consists  of  one  arch- 
bishop at  (Santa  F6  de)  Bogota,  and  seven  bbhope  at 
Antioqnia,  Cartagena,  Santa  Martha,  New  Pampelo- 
na,  Panama,  Pasto  (established  in  1859),  and  Popa- 
yan.  Church  affairs  have  for  many  years  been  the 
subject  of  violent  controversies  between  the  Liberal 
party,  who  are  in  favor  of  absolute  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, of  separating  tbe  state  from  the  Church,  of  ex- 
pelling tbe  Jesuits,  and  similar  measures,  and  the 
Conservative  party,  to  whom  belong  all  the  fanat- 
ical partisans  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Generally  tbe 
government  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal 
party,  which  several  times  has  made  attempts  to  en- 
force a  full  separation  of  the  Church  from  Rome. 
Protestant  foreigners  received  the  right  of  public  wor- 
ship in  1822,  and  later  the  same  right  was  given  to  the 
natives.  In  all  the  large  towns  the  government  en- 
forces the  legal  toleration  of  all  religions,  but  in  the 
country  the  ignorance  and  fonaticism  of  the  populace 
make  it  often  difficult  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the 
Uiw.  In  1856  the  CM  School  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  occupied  Bogota  as  a  missionary 
station,  and  in  1866  a  second  missionary  was  sent 
to  the  same  place.  A  boys'  school  was  opened  Janu- 
ary 1, 1867.  The  American  Bible  Society,  in  1866, 
opened  a  depository  at  Bogota.  At  the  English  ser- 
vices the  average  attendance  on  the  Sabbath,  daring 
the  year  1866,  was  over  thirty ;  but  worship  was  still 
held  in  private  houses,  no  suitable  hall  or  edifice  hav- 
ing yet  been  obtained  by  the  missionaries.  A  large 
number  of  foreign  Protestants,  chiefly  from  the  United 
States  and  England,  have  settled  at  Panama  and  As- 
pinwall  (Colon),  and  they  have  a  church  and  school, 
but  hardly  any  progress  has  been  made  toward  estab- 
lishing a  native  Spanish  congregation. — See  the  An- 
mud  Reports  of  this  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Predtyterian  Cksurdk;  New  Americas^  Cydopadia  and 
lAppincoWs  GatetteeTy  s.  v.  New  Granada ;  Herzog, 
ReaUEncyhUtp.  ii,  792. 

Colonna  (De  Columna),  the  name  of  an  ancient 
princely  family  in  Italy,  which  was  fomous  for  many 
centuries,  and  especially  during  the  Middle  Ages,  for 
the  nnmtwr  of  cardinals  and  bishops  which  it  gave  to 
the  Roman  Church,  and  for  the  prominent  influence 
which  it  exercised  upon  the  election  of  the  popes  and 
the  government  of  the  papal  states.  In  the  quarrels 
between  the  popes  and  the  emperors,  the  Colonnas 
mostly  sided  with  the  emperors.  Boniface  VIII  be- 
came so  incensed  at  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  family, 
that  the  descendants  of  the  princes  John  III  and  Otto 
XVII  were  declared  by  him  to  be  *Mrregnlar"  until 
the  fourth  generation.    According  to  some  ecclesia^ 
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-lical  writerSf  Pope' Alexander  III  (aooording  to  othen 
Gxegory  IX)  declared  ell  the  members  of  the  family^ 
for  all  time  to  come,  incapable  of  holding  aoy  ecclesi- 
astical office.  The  authenticity  of  this  decree  is  doabt- 
fiU ;  if  it  was  ever  issued,  it  soon  fell  into  disuse,  for 
there  is  no  other  family  which  counts  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  cardinals  among  its  members  as  the  Colonnas. 
Only  one  of  the  family  ascended  the  papal  chair  under 
the  name  of  Martin  Y  (q.  v.) ;  in  general,  public  opiur 
ion  in  Rome  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  election  of  a 
Colonna  as  pope,  that  there  was  a  proverb :  NtcfraUr^ 
nee  GailuM,  nee  Coktmita  enuUpapa  (Neither  a  brother 
[of  the  deceased  pope],  nor  a  Frenchman,  nor  a  Colon- 
na, must  be  elected  pope).  A  great  many  of  the  car- 
dinals of  this  family  were  known  for  their  fighting 
propensities ;  and  as  late  as  1627  the  Cardinal  Pompey 
Colonna  expelled  Pope  Clement  VII  from  Rome,  w1k> 
on  that  account  deposed  him  from  his  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  and  pronounced  the  ban  against  him.  He 
was,  however,  restored  to  all  his  dignities  in  1529. 
But  very  few  of  the  Colonnas  published  any  theologic- 
al writings ;  one  of  tliese  few  was 

Colonna,  Giovanni,  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order ;  was 
in  1286  provincial  of  his  order  in  Tuscany ;  became  in 
1255  archbishop  of  Messina,  and  in  1262  archbishop 
of  Nicosia,  in  Cyprus.  The  latter  see  he  resigned  in 
1268,  on  account  of  political  disturbances  in  Cyprus. 
He  died  between  1280  and  1290.  He  wrote  Liber  de 
virii  Ukutribus  ethmcU  et  Christianu  (published  in  1720, 
with  notes  by  B.  Zoanelli).  A  number  of  other  worics 
(as  Mare  kitioriarvm^  Epidola  ad  dwersot^  De  gloria 
Paradin,  etc.)  have  never  been  printed.  See  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  679  sq. 

Colony  (roXftfvta,  for  the  lAt.  colonia\  a  distinc- 
tion applied  to  the  city  of  Philippi,  in  Macedonia  (Acts 
xvi,  12).  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  as- 
signed to  his  veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported  many 
of  the  expelled  inhabitants  to  Macedonia,  by  which 
means  the  towns  of  Philippi,  Dyrrachiuro,  etc.,  ac- 
quired the  right  of  Roman  colonies  (Dio  Cass.  p.  455). 
Accordingly,  we  find  Philippi  described  as  a  **  colonia" 
both  in  inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus 
(OreUi,  Inter.  512,  8658,  3746, 4064;  Rasche,  vol.  vlu, 
pt  ii,  p.  1120).  See  Philippi.  Such  towns  possess- 
ed the  jtu  cohmarium  (Plln.  NaJL.  Hist,  v,  1),  i.  e.  so- 
called  jvs  ItaUcum  (Ih'gfst,  Leg.  viii,  8),  consisting,  if 
complete,  in  a  free  municipal  constitution,  such  as  was 
customary  in  Italy,  in  exemption  from  personal  and 
land  taxes,  and  in  the  commerce  of  the  soil,  or  the 
right  of  selling  the  land.  Originally  and  properly  a 
colony  was  a  body  of  Roman  citizens  sent  out  as  vol- 
unteers (Livy,  X,  21)  to  possess  a  commonwealth,  *with 
the  approbation  of  their  own  state  (Servius,  ad  jEndd. 
i,  12).  The  old  Roman  colonies  were  thus  in  the  na- 
ture of  garrisons  planted  in  conquered  towns,  having 
a  portion  of  the  conquered  territory  (usually  a  third 
part)  assigned  to  them,  while  the  native  inhabitants 
retained  the  rest,  and  lived  together  with  the  new  set- 
tlers (Dionys.  Ani.  Rom.  ii,  53).  Such  colonists,  of 
course,  remained  Roman  citizens  in  the  fullest  sense. 
The  original  natives,  however,  and  their  descendants, 
did  not  become  Roman  citizens  by  having  a  colony 
planted  among  them,  unless  it  was  conferred,  either 
at  the  time  or  subsequently,  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Roman  people,  senate,  or  emperor.  Their  exact  rela- 
tion in  this  respect  it  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  deter- 
mine in  the  absence  of  such  a  specific  act,  as  the  ju» 
ItaHcum,  readily  and  often  conferred  upon  provincial 
cities,  and  which  now  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain 
than  colonial  ones,  conferred  only  the  abore  rights 
upon  the  community,  without  making  the  individual 
inhabitants  Roman  citizens  in  full.  (See  Smith's  Did. 
of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Colonia.)     See  Citizenship. 

In  one  passage  of  the  Apocrypha  (Wisd.  xii,  7)  the 


term  *'  colony"  stands  for  ciirouna,  a  tetdemeni,  nfex^ 
ring  to  Palestine  as  the  seat  of  the  choeen  people  of 
God. 

Color.  Names  of  colors  expressly  mentioned  as 
such  in  the  Old  Test,  are :  (a.)  yA,  laban\  vhite;  HS, 
tsackf  bright;  "l^n,  (Mwar'^paie;  a*^©,  aeyft,  gray; 
*in2C,  tsachor  ,  cream-colored;  (5.)  !11il2C,  tsahob\  ytU 
lowf  p'J^,  yarak\  green;  (c.)  tHk,  adom%  red;  pHto, 
sarok',  fox-colored;  •'S^  n?i^n,  tola'aik-ihani'^  crim- 
son :  '^d^,  shasker\  ochre^red;  (d.)  "(lOJ'lKj  argamon'^ 
jmrpU,  rb=n,  tehe'leih,  violet;  (e.)  4l^,  lAac^r^ 
black;  Din,  chtan,  brown;  (/.)  ^p5,  nakod\  speckled; 
K4bn,  tabt',  spotted;  n'l^,  barod\  pie^Mtld;  n'p9, 
ahod^  striped.  In  the  N.  T.  the  colors  mentioned  are : 
Xfvroc,  relate;  fiiXaCf  black;  irvppoci  '^Z  X^^P^C* 
green ;  7rop0vpa,  irop^vpeof,  purple ;  rdrrfvoc,  scarlet. 
The  following  statements  are  chiefly  from  Smith  and 
Kitto,  s.  v. 

The  terms  relati^Ao  color,  occurring  in  the  Bible, 
may  be  arranged  in  two  classes,  the  first  including 
those  applied  to  the  description  of  natural  objects,  the 
second  those  artificial  mixtures  which  were  employed 
in  dyeing  or  painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of  art, 
such  a  distinction  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  all  the 
hues  of  nature  have  been  successfully  imitated  by  the 
artist ;  but  among  the  Jews,  who  fell  even  below  their 
contemporaries  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
to  whom  painting  was  unknown  until  a  late  period, 
the  knowledge  of  artificial  colors  was  very> restricted. 
Dyeing  was  the  object  to  which  the  colors  known  to 
them  were  applied :  so  exclusively,  indeed,  were  the 
ideas  of  the  Jews  limited  to  this  application  of  color, 
that  the  name  of  the  dye  was  transferred  without  any 
addition  to  the  material  to  which  it  was  applied.  The 
Jews  were  not,  however,  by  any  means  insensible  to 
the  influence  of  color :  they  attached  definite  ideas  to 
the  various  tints,  according  to  the  use  made  of  them 
in  robes  and  vestments ;  and  the  subject  exercises  an 
important  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  certain 
portions  of  Scripture.     See  Dtb. 

I.  The  natural  colors  noticed  in  the  Bible  are  white, 
black,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  It  will  be  observed 
that  only  three  of  the  prismatic  colors  are  represented 
in  this  list;  blue,  indigo,  violet,  and  orange  are  omit- 
ted. Of  the  three,  yMw  is  very  seldom  noticed ;  it 
was  apparently  regarded  as  a  shade  of  green,  for  the 
same  term  greenish  (p'^p^*^)  is  applied  to  g^ld  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  18),  and  to  the  leprous  Sfwt  (Lev.  xiii,  49),  and 
very  probably  the  golden  (iH^C)  or  yellow  hue  of  the 
leprous  hair  (Lev.  xiii,  80-32)  difibred  little  from  the 
greenish  spot  on  the  garments  (Lev.  xiii,  49).  Green 
is  frequently  noticed,  but  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs  will  show  that  the  reference 
is  seldom  to  color.  The  Hebrew  terms  are  raanan' 
Cj3r  ^)  and  yarak  (P^^) :  the  first  of  these  applies  to 
what  is  vigorous  Sind  Jlourishing;  hence  it  is  metaphor- 
ically employed  as  an  image  of  prosperity  (Job  xv,  82 ; 
Psa.  xxxvii,  85;  lii,  8;  xcii,  14;  Jer.  xi,  16;  xvii,  8; 
Dan.  iv,  4 ;  Hos.  xiv,  8) ;  it  is  invariably  employed 
wherever  the  expression  '•^ green  tree^^  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  idolatrous  sacrifices,  as  though  with  the 
view  of  conveying  the  idea  of  the  outspreading  branch- 
es, which  served  as  a  canopy  to  the  worshippers  (Deut. 
xii,  2 ;  2  Kings  xvi,  4) ;  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that 
which  isyVes^,  as  oil  (Psa.  xcii,  10),  and  newly-plucked 
boughs  (Cant,  i,  16).  The  other  term,  yarat,  has  the 
radical  signification  of  putting  forth  leaves^  sprouting 
(Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  682):  it  is  used  indiscrimi- 
nately for  all  productions  of  the  earth  fit  for  food  (Gen. 
i,  80 ;  ix,  8 ;  Exod.  x,  15 ;  Num.  xxii,  4 ;  Isa.  xv,  6 ; 
comp.  xXiapoQ,  Rev.  viii,  7 ;  ix,  4),  and  again  for  all 
kinds  of  garden  herbs  (Deut.  xi,  10;  1  Kings  xxi,  2; 
2  Kings  xix,  26;  Prov.  xv,  17;  Isa.  xxxvii,  27;  con- 
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trast  the  restricted  application  of  oar  ffreent) ;  when 
i4)pUed  to  grass,  it  means  specifically  the  young,  frUh 

grcM  (Ktt5^,  deUhi,  Psa.  xxxvii,  2)  which  springs  np 
in  the  d^rt  (Job  zxxix,  8).  Elsewhere  it  describes 
the  sickly  yellowish  hae  of  mildewed  com  (Deut. 
xxviii,  22 ;  i  Kings  viii,  37 ;  2  Cbron.  vi,  28 ;  Amos  iv, 
9 ;  Hag.  ii,  17) ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  used  for  the  entire 
absence  of  color  produced  by  fear  (Jer.  xxx,  6 ;  comp. 
xXwpoCf  Horn.  //.  X,  876) ;  hence  \kmp6Q  (Rev.  vi,  8) 
describes  the  ghastly,  Uvid  hue  of  death.  In  other 
passages  "green"  is  erroneously  nsed  in  the  A.Y.  for 
white  (Gen.  xxx,  37;  £sth.  i,  6),  young  (Lev.  ii,  14; 
xxiii,  14),  mo'st  (Judg.  xvi,  7,  8),  9appy  (Job  viii,  16), 
and  unripe  (Cant,  ii,  13).  Thus  it  may  be  said  that 
^een  is  never  used  in  the  Bible  to  convey  the  imprea- 
sion  of  proper  color.     See  Gbbek. 

The  only  fundamental  color  of  which  the  Hebrews 
appear  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  was  red;  and 
even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They  had,  there- 
fore, no  scientific  knowledge  of  colors,  and  we  can- 
not but  think  that  the  attempt  to  explain  such  pas- 
sages as  Bev.  iv,  8,  by  the  rules  of  philosophical  truth 
must  fail  (see  Hengstenbei^,  Comm,  in  loc.).  Instead 
of  assuming  that  the  emerald  represents  yrfen,  the  jas- 
psr  yeiloufj  and  the  sardine  rei,  the  idea  intended  to  be 
•jonveyed  by  these  images  mav  be  simply  that  of /wre, 
hrilUant,  transparent  light.  Tne  emerald,  for  instance, 
was  chiefly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  its  glittering, 
eclntUiating  qualities  (aiyXrfite^  Orpheus,  De  tap.  p. 
608),  whence,  perhaps,  it  derived  its  name  (ofAapaySoQ^ 
from  fiapfiaipuv).  The  jasper  is  characterized  by 
John  himself  (Rev.  xxi,  11)  as  being  crystal-clear 
(cpvtrraXXi'Cov),  and  not  as  having  a  certain  hue.  The 
sardine  may  be  compared  with  the  amber  of  Ezek.  i, 
4,  27,  or  the  burnished  brass  of  Dan.  x,  6,  or,  again, 
the  fine  brass,  "as  if  burning  in  a  furnace,"  of  Rev.  i, 
15,  each  conveying  the  impression  of  the  color  of  fire 
in  a  state  of  pure  incandescence.  Similarly  the  beryl, 
or,  rather,  the  chrywlite  (the  Hebrew  tarehitfU)  may  l>e 
selected  by  Daniel  (x,  6)  on  account  of  its  transparen- 
cy. An  exception  may  be  made,  perhaps,  in  regard 
to  the  sapphire,  in  as  far  as  its  hue  answers  to  the 
deep  blue  of  the  firmament  (Exod.  xxiv,  10 ;  compare 
Ezek.  i,  26 ;  x,  1),  but  even  in  this  case  the  pellucidity 
(nanb,  Ubnah\  omitted  in  A.  V.,  Exod.  xxiv,  10)  or  pol- 
ish of  the  stone  (comp.  Lam.  iv,  7)  forms  an  important, 
if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  comparison.  The  high- 
est development  of  color  in  the  i^aind  of  the  Hebrew 
evidently  was  I'gkt,  and  hence  the  predominance  given 
to  tohite  as  its  representative  (comp.  the  connection  be- 
tween XtvKof;  and  htx).  This  feeling  appears  both  in 
the  more  numerous  allusions  to  it  than  to  any  other 
color — in  the  variety  of  terms  by  which  they  discrim- 
inated the  shades  from  a  pile,  dull  tint  (nilS,  hekeh', 
blackish^  Lev.  xiii,  21  sq.)  up  to  the  most  brilliant 
splendor  (^HT,  zo'har,  Ezek.  viii,  2:  Dan.  xii,  8) — 
and  in  the  comparisons  by  which  they  sought  to  height- 
en their  ideas  of  it,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  the 
three  accounts  of  the  Transfiguration,  where  the  coun- 
tenance and  robes  are  described  as  like  "  the  sun"  and 
"the  light"  (Matt,  xvii,  2),  "shining,  exceeding  white 
as  snow"  (Mark  ix,  8),  "glistening"  (Luke  ix,  29). 
Snow  is  used  eleven  times  in  a  similar  way,  the  sun 
five  times,  wool  four  times,  milk  once.  In  some  in- 
stances the  point  of  the  comparison  is  not  so  obvious, 
e.  g.  in  Job  xxxviii,  14,  "they  stand  as  a  garment"  in 
reference  to  the  lotdte  color  of  the  Hebrew  dress,  and 
in  Psa.  Ixviii,  13,  where  the  glancing  hues  of  the  dove's 
plumage  suggested  an  image  of  the  brilliant  efiect  of 
the  tehite  holiday  costume.  Next  to  white,  hlcich,  or 
rather  dark,  holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not  only 
as  its  opposite,  but  also  as  representing  tiie  complexion 
of  the  Orientals.  There  were  various  shades  of  it,  in- 
cluding the  hrmon  of  tl>e  Nile  water  (whence  its  name 
Sihor) — the  reddish  tint  of  early  dawn,  to  which  the 


complexion  of  the  bride  is  likened  (Cant  vi,  10),  as 
well  as  the  lurid  hue  produced  by  a  flight  of  locusts 
(Joel  ii,  2) — and  the  darkness  of  blackness  itself  (Lam. 
iv,  8).  As  before,  we  have  vorions  heightening  ima> 
ges,  such  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  a  flock  of  goats,  the 
raven  (Cant,  i,  5 ;  iv,  1 ;  v,  11),  and  sackcloth  (Rev.  \  i, 
12).  Red  was  also  a  color  of  which  the  Hebrews  had 
a  vivid  conception ;  this  may  be  attributed  partly  to 
the  prevalence  of  that  color  in  the  ontwaid  aspect  of 
the  countries  and  peoples  with  which  they  were  fiitmil- 
iar,  as  attested  by  the  name  Edom,  and  by  the  words 
(idamah  (earth)  and  adam  (man),  so  termed  either  as 
being  formed  out  of  the  r^  earth,  or  as  being  red  in 
comparison  with  the  fair  color  of  the  Assyrians  and 
the  black  of  the  Ethiopians.  Red  was  regarded  as 
an  element  of  personal  beauty :  comp.  1  Sam.  xvi,  12 ; 
Cant,  ii,  1,  where  the  lily  is  the  red  one  for  which  S}Tia 
was  famed  (Plin.  xxi,  11) ;  Cant,  iv,  8 ;  vi,  7,  where 
the  complesdon  is  compared  to  the  red  fhiit  of  the 
pomegranate ;  and  Lam.  iv,  7,  where  the  hue  of  the 
skin  is  redder  than  coral  (A.  V.  "  rubies")  contrasting 
with  the  white  of  the  garmenii  before  noticed.  The 
three  colors,  white,  black,  and  red,  were  sometimes  in- 
termixed  in  animals,  and  gave  rise  to  the  terms  "^n^C, 
tsahor',  dappled  (A.V.  "white"),  probably  white  and 
red  (Judg.  v,  10) ;  ^p^,  oixxf,  ringgtreahed,  either  with 
white  bands  on  the  legs,  or  white-footed ;  ^p3,  nahod', 
specJded,  and  fitba,  tola',  spotted,  white  and  block ;  and 
lastly  ^12,  barwi/ piebald  (A.V.  "grizzled"),  the 
spots  being  larger  than  in  the  two  former  (Gen.  xxx, 
32,  85 ;  xxxi,  10) ;  the  latter  term  is  nsed  of  a  horse 
(Zech.  vi,  8,  6)  with  a  symbolical  meaning:  Heng- 
stenberg  (jChristol,  in  loc.)  considers  the  color  itself  to 
be  unmeaning,  and  that  the  prophet  has  added  the 
term  strong  (A.V.  "bay")  by  way  of  explanation; 
Hitzig  (Comm.  in  loc.)  explains  it,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, of  the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians.  It  remains 
for  us  now  to  notice  the  various  terms  applied  to  these 
three  colors.  (See  each  of  the  above  words  in  its 
place.) 

1.  White.  The  most  common  term  is  *\'A,  laban, 
which  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Gen.  xlix, 
12),  manna  (Exod.  xvi,  81),  snow  (Isa.  i,  18),  horses 
(Zech.  i,  8),  raiment  (Eccl.  i,  8) ;  and  a  cognate  word 
expresses  the  color  of  the  moon  (Isa.  xxiv,  23).  JlX, 
taach,  dazzling  white,  is  applied  to  the  complexion 
(Cant.  V,  10) ;  *ijn,  cUvtar',  a  term  of  a  later  age,  to 
snow  (Dan.  vii,  9  only),  and  to  the  paleness  of  shame 
(Isa.  xxix,  22,  ^^n) ;  '2r<^,  sib,  to  the  hair  alone.  An- 
other class  of  terms  arises  from  the  textures  of  a  nat- 
urally white  color,  as  D^,  shesh,  and  ]^!)a,  buts.  These 
words  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  foreign  origin, 
but  were  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with  roots  in  their 
own  language  descriptive  of  a  white  color  (Gesenins, 
Thesaur.  p.  190, 1384).  The  terms  were  without  doubt 
primarily  applied  to  the  material ;  but  the  idea  of  color 
is  also  prominent,  particularly  in  the  description  of  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  1),  and  the 
priests*  vestments  (Exod.  xxviii,  6).  Shesh  is  also 
applied  to  white  marble  (Esth.  i,  6 ;  Cant,  v,  15) ;  and 
a  cognate  word,  "i^ld,  shoshan\  to  the  lily  (Cant,  ii, 
16).  In  addition  to  these  we  meet  with  "".^n,  chur 
iduoooQ,  Esth.  i,  6 ;  vUi,  15),  and  OS^?,  hirpas'  («ap- 
fl-CT<roc ;  A.  V.  "  green,"  Eslh.  i,  6),  also  descriptive  of 
white  textures. 

White  was  symbolical  of  innocence ;  hence  the  rai- 
ment of  angels  (Mark  xvi,  5 ;  John  xx,  12),  and  of 
glorified  saints  (Rev.  xix,  8,  14),  is  so  described.  It 
was  also  symbolical  of  joy  (Eccl.  ix,  8) ;  and,  lastly, 
of  victory  (Zech.  vi,  3;  Rev.  vi,  2).  In  the  Revela- 
tions (vi,  2)  the  term  XivKoc  is  applied  exclusively  to 
what  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  (Wordsworth's  Apoc.  p. 
105).     See  Whitb. 
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2.  Black.  The  shades  of  this  color  are  expressed 
in  the  terms  "ihu,  tkachor^,  applied  to  the  hair  (Lev. 
ziiif  81 ;  Cant  v,  11) ;  the  complexion  (Cant,  i,  v), 
particalarlj  when  affected  with  disease  (Job  xxx,  80) ; 
horses  (Zech.  vi,  2, 6) :  D^H,  cAvm,  lit.  Bcorched  (0acdf , 
A.  y.  **  brown,"  Gen.  xxx,  82),  applied  to  sheep ;  the 
word  expresses  the  color  prodnced  by  influence  of  the 
snn's  rays :  "^^^i  hadar\  lit.  to  fre  dirty,  applied  to  a 
complexion  blackened  by  sorrow  or  disease  (Job  xxx, 
00) ;  monmer*s  robes  (Jer.  viii,  21 ;  xiv,  2 ;  Mai.  iii, 
14 ;  Zech.  vi,  2,  6 ;  see  Plutarch,  Pericl.  88 ;  Mishna, 
Middothf  V,  8 ;  comp.  ve$te»/it9ca,  Apulei,  Afetam,  ii,  p. 
40,  Bip. ;  see  generally  Gotze,  De  vesiium  nigrar,  luu, 
Helmstr  1726) ;  a  clouded  sky  (I  Kings  xviii,  45); 
night  (Mic.  iii,  6 ;  Jer.  iv,  28 ;  Joel  ii,  10 ;  iii,  15) ;  a 
turbid  brook  (whence  possibly  Kedron),  particularly 
when  rendered  so  by  melted  snow  (Job  vi,  16).  Black, 
as  being  the  opposite  to  white,  is  symbolical  of  evil 
(Zech.  vi,  2, 6 ;  Rev.  vi,  5).     See  Black. 

3.  Red.  dSm,  adom\  is  spplied  to  blood  (2  Kings 
iii,  22) ;  a  garment  sprinkled  with  blood  (Isa.  Ixiii,  2) ; 
a  heifer  (Num.  xix,  2) ;  pottage  made  of  lentiles  (Gen. 
XXV,  30) ;  a  horse  (Zech.  i,  8 ;  vi,  2) ;  wine  (Prov.  xxiii, 
81) ;  the  complexion  (Gen.  xxv,  25 ;  Cant,  v,  10 ;  Lam. 
iv,  7).  Q^^'nK,  adimdomf,  is  a  slight  degree  of  red, 
reddish,  and  is  applied  to  a  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii,  19 ; 
xiv,  87).  p^Vt  »arok%  lit.  fox-coiored,  bay,  is  applied 
to  a  horse  (A.  V.  "  speckled ;"  Zech.  i,  8),  and  to  a  spe- 
cies of  vine  bearing  a  purpb  grape  (Isa.  v,  2 ;  xvi,  8) : 
the  translation  "bay"  in  Zech.  vi,  8,  A.  V.  is  incor- 
rect. The  corresponding  term  in  Greek  is  irv^oc,  lit 
red  Oifire,  This  color  was  symbolical  of  bloodshed 
(Zech.  vi,  2 ;  Rev.  vi,  4 ;  xii,  8).     See  Red. 

11.  Artifidal  Colors, — ^The  art  of  extracting  dyes, 
and  of  applying  them  to  various  textures,  appears  to 
have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period.  We  read 
of  scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zarah*s  birth  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  28);  of  blue  and  purple  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Cxod.  xxvi,  1).  There  is,  however,  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  Jews  themselves  were  at  that 
period  acquainted  with  the  art ;  the  profession  of  the 
dyer  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bible,  though  it  is  referred 
to  in  the  Talmud.  They  were  probably  indebted  both 
to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phcenicians ;  to  the  latter 
for  the  dyes,  and  to  the  former  for  the  mode  of  spply- 
ing  them.  The  purple  dyes  which  they  chiefly  used 
were  extracted  by  the  Phoenicians  (Ezek.  xxvii,  16 ; 
Plin.  ix,  60),  and  in  certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor 
(Horn.  //.  iv,  141),  especially  Thyatira  (Acts  xvi,  14). 
It  does  not  appear  that  those  particular  colors  were 
used  in  Egypt,  the  £g}'ptian  colors  being  produced 
ftom  various  metallic  and  earthy  substances  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc,  Egypt,  iii,  801).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  mode  of  dyeing  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  inasmuch  as  the  color  was  ap- 
plied to  the  raw  material  previous  to  the  processes  of 
spinning  and  weaving  (Exod.  xxxv,  25;  xxxix,  8; 
WUkinson,  iii,  125).  The  di'es  consisted  of  purples, 
light  and  dark  (the  latter  being  the  '*blue*'  of  the  A. 
v.),  and  crimson  (A.y.  '* scarlet"):  vermilion  was  in- 
troduced at  a  late  period. 

1.  Purple  0?J7^  argaman't  Chaldaic  form, 
*JJfT'^»  argewxna,  Dan.  v,  7, 16 ;  irop^vpa  ;  fmrpurd). 
This  color  was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a  species 
of  shell-fish  (Plin.  ix,  60),  the  Murex  fnmcultts  of  Lin- 
nsus,  which  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  (hence  called  trop^vpa  OaXavaia,  1 
Mace,  iv,  28),  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia 
(Strab.  xvi,  757),  Africa  (Strab.  xvii,  835).  Laconia 
(Hor.  Od.  ii,  18,  7),  and  Asia  Minor.  See  Elishah. 
The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name  is  uncertain ;  it  has 
been  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  rdgaman,  *  Hinged 
with  red  ;'*  and  again  with  arghctmdnay  "  costly" 
(Hitzi;;^,  Comment,  in  Dan,  v,  7).     Gesenins,  however 
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(Thesaur,  p.  1268),  considers  it  highly  improbable  that 
a  color  so  peculiar  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
should  be  described  by  a  word  of  any  other  than  She- 
mitic  origin,  and  connects  it  with  the  root  D^'H,  ragam^^, 
to  hec^  up  or  overlay  with  color.  The  coloring  matter 
was  contained  in  a  bniall  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the 
fish;  and  as  the  quantit}-  amounted  to  only  a  single 
drop  in  each  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye  was  propor- 
tionately high;  sometimes,  however,  the  whole  fish 
was  crushed  (Plin.  ix,  60).  It  is  diflicult  to  state  with 
precision  the  tint  described  under  the  Hebrew  name. 
The  Greek  equivalent  was,  we  know,  applied  with 
great  latitude,  not  only  to  all  colors  extracted  fVom 
the  shell-fish,  but  even  to  other  brilliant  colors ;  thus, 
the  purple  upper  garment  Qftariov  vop^vpovv)  of  John 
xix,  2= the  crimson  doak  (yXaniiQ  KOKKivti)  of  Matt 
xxvii,  28  (comp.  Plin.  ix,  62).  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Latin  purpureus.  The  Hebrew  term  seems  to 
be  applied  in  a  similarly  broad  sense  in  Cant,  vii,  5, 
where  it  either =Uadk  (comp.  v,  11\  or,  still  better, 
shining  with  oil.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
tint  must  be  considered  as  having  been  defined  by  the 
distinction  between  the  purple  proper  and  the  other 
purple  dye  (A.  V.  *'  blue"),  which  was  prodnced  from 
another  species  of  shell-fish.  The  latter  was  undoubt- 
edly a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the  former  had  a  light 
redditth  tinge.  Rolies  of  a  purple  color  were  worn  by 
kings  (Judg.  viii,  26),  and  by  the  highest  officers,  civil 
and  religious;  thus  Mordeeai  (Esth.  viii,  15),  Daniel 
(A.  V.  "scarlet,"  Dan.  v,  7,  16,  29),  and  Andronicus, 
the  deputy  of  Antiochus  (2  Mace,  iv,  88),  were  invest- 
ed with  purple  in  token  of  the  offices  they  held  (comp. 
Xenoi)h.  Auab,  1,  5,  8);  so  also  Jonathan,  as  higb> 
priest  (1  Mace,  x,  20,  64 ;  xi,  58).  They  were  also 
worn  by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  (Jer.  x,  9 ;  Ezek. 
xxvi•^  7;  Luke  xvi,  19;  Rev.  xvii,  4;  xviii,  16).  A 
similar  value  was  attached  to  purple  robes  both  by  the 
Greeks  (Horn.  Od,  xix,  225 ;  Herod,  ix,  22 ;  Strab.  xiv, 
648)  and  by  the  Romans  (Virg.  Georg.  ii,  495 ;  Hor. 
Ep,  12,  21 ;  Suet.  Cms,  48 ;  Nero,  82).  Of  the  use  of 
this  and  the  other  dyes  in  the  textures  of  the  taber^ 
nacle^  we  shall  presently  speak.     See  Purple. 

2.  Blue  (n^sn,  teke^leihf  Sept.  vaKivBoc,  vaKivQi- 
M)c«  oXoirop^vpoiy  Num.  iv,  7 ;  Vulg.  hyadnthus,  hya- 
cinthimts').  This  dye  was  procured  fVom  a  species  of 
shell-fish  found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  called 
by  the  Hebrews  Chikon  (Targ,  Pseudo-Jon.  m  Deut. 
xxxiii,  19),  and  by  modern  naturalists  ffe&x  ianthina. 
The  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  according  to  Gesenius 
{Thesaur,  p.  1502),  from  a  root  signifying  to  unshell; 
but  according  to  Hitzig  (Comment,  in  Ezek.  xxiii,  6), 
from  bbs,  kakd',  In  the  sense  of  dulled,  hlunted,  as  op- 
posed to  the  brilliant  hue  of  the  proper  purple.  The 
tint  is  best  explained  by  the  statements  of  Josephus 
(Ant,  iii,  7,  7)  and  Philo  that  it  was  emblematic  of  the 
sky,  in  which  case  it  represents  not  the  light  blue  of 
our  northern  climate,  but  the  deep  dark  hue  of  the 
eastern  sky  (Opp,  i,  586).  The  term  adopted  by  the 
Sept.  is  applied  by  classical  writers  to  a  color  ap- 
proaching; to  black  (Hom.  Od,  vi,  281;  xxiii,  158; 
Theoc.  Id,  10,  28) ;  the  flower,  whence  the  name  was 
borrowed,  being,  as  is  well  known,  not  the  modern  hy 
acinth,  but  of  a  dusky  red  color  (Jemtginew,  Virg. 
Georg,  iv,  188 ;  calestis  htminis  hyacinthus,  Colum.  ix, 
4,  4).  The  A.  Y.  has  rightly  described  the  tint  in 
Esth.  i,  6  (margin)  as  oiofef ;  the  ordinary  term  blue  is 
incorrect;  the  Lutheran  translation  is  still  more  in- 
correct in  giving  it  gelbe  Seide  (yellow  silk),  and  occa- 
sionally simply  iS!n<2e  (Ezek.  xxiii,  6).  This  color  was 
used  in  the  same  way  as  purple.  Princes  and  nobles 
(Ezek.  xxiii,  6 ;  Ecclus.  xl,  4),  and  the  idols  of  Baby- 
lon (Jer.  X,  9),  were  clothed  in  robes  of  this  tint;  the 
riband  and  the  fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  ordered 
to  be  of  this  color  (Num.  xv,  88) ;  it  was  used  in  the 
tapestries  of  the  Persians  (Esth.  i,  6).  The  effect  of 
the  color  b  well  described  in  Ezek.  xxiii,  12,  where 
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such  wbes  «re  tenned  biisia  ''SJai,  roJ««  ofperfec-  '  hem  of  thehigh-priert's  robe  (Exod.  xxvi!i,88).  Tho 
«i«,  i.  e.  gorgeous  robes.  We  ma"y  remark,  in  conclu- ;  J?>P«  <*  ">?  <•""-«»•  (E»«*-  »»A  4)  the  l«>e  of  the 
sion'that  theSepttreate  the  term  tinp,  tack'oA  (A. ,  h«gh-pne.ts  bre«tptate,  the  robe  of  the  epho^  and 
Mou,  mai.  mo  uoiti,.  m«.vo  ^  ,     '  "  ,  .  I  the  lace  on  his  mitre,  were  exclusively  of  blue  (Exod. 

V.  ••badger")  as  indicative  of  color  and  has  trans-  ^^^^^^  gS,  31,  87).  Cloths  for  wrapping  the  sacred 
lated  it  vanivQivoi:,  kyaanthine  (Exod.  xxv,  5).     bee   utensils  were  either  blue  (Num.  iv,  6),  scarlet  (8),  or 

Bi-''^-  .     OAN      »n.     purpl®  (18)'     Scarlet  thread  was  specified  in  oonnec- 

8.  Scarlet  (Crimson,  Isa.  i,  18 ;  Jcr.  iv,  80).     The   ^^^^  ^.j^^  the  rites  of  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv,  4, 
terms  by  which  this  color  is  expressed  in  Hebrew   g^  51)^  a„d  of  burning  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix,  6), 

Af »kM&       _!. •'        .S^^l..     £«      ..o^.^       ..      :«    ' a.l_    X il-_ _*    1«_J! aV_     1 *_ 


vary:  sometimes  "^SDt  fAant",  simply  is  used,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxvUi,  2^-30 ;  sometimes  "^i^  HJ^iP,  tola'aih 
thani ,  as  in  Exod.  xxv,  4;  and  sometimes  n^VlD, 
tola'athy  simply,  as  in  Isa.  i,  18.  The  word  i"^P7?, 
carmW  (A.  V.  "  crimson ;"  2  Chron.  «,  7, 14 ;  iii,  14) 
was  introduced  at  a  late  period,  probably  from  Arme- 
nia, to  express  the  same  color.  The  first  of  these 
terms  (derived  from  JlS:^,  shanah',  to  shine)  expresses 
the  brUUancy  of  the  color;  the  second,  nrbin,  tola'ath^ 
^e  wormf  or  grub,  whence  the  dye  was  procured,  and 
which  gave  name  to  the  color  occasionally  without  any 
addition,  just  as  vermilion  is  derived  from  vermicuhu. 
The  Sept.  generally  renders  it  rooccvov,  occasionally 
with  the  addition  of  such  terms  as  KiKkuMrfikvov  (Exod. 
xxvi,  1),  or  diavtvricfuvov  (Exod.  xxviii,  8) ;  the  Vul- 
gate has  it  generally  cocoiutm,  occasionally  coocut  bis 
tinctus  (Exod.  xxviii,  8),  apparently  following  the  er- 
roneous interpretation  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  who 
render  it  fil^a^Q,  dovibU-dyed  (Exod.  xxv,  4),  as 


apparently  for  tho  purpose  of  binding  the  hyssop  to 
the  cedar  wood.  The  hangings  for  the  court  (Exod. 
xxvii,  9 ;  xxxviii,  9),  the  coats,  mitres,  bonnets,  and 
breeches  of  the  priests,  were  white  (Exod.  xxxix,  27, 
28).  The  application  of  these  colors  to  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle  has  led  writers  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  to  attach  some  symbolical  meaning  to 
them  (see  Philo  and  Josephus,  ut  tup.).  The  subject 
has  been  followed  up  with  a  great  variety  of  inter- 
pretations, more  or  less  probable  (see  Krause,  De  colore 
sacro,  Vit.  1707 ;  Creuzer,  SymbolUe,  i,  125  sq. ;  Bahr, 
Symbolik,  i,  886  sq. ;  Friederich,  Symbol,  d,  Mos,  Sdft^ 
hme,  Lpz.  1841 ;  Stud. ».  Krit.  1844,  ii,  815  sq.).  With- 
out entering  into  a  disquisition  on  these,  we  will  re- 
mark that  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  colors 
were  originally  selected  with  such  a  view ;  their  beau- 
ty and  costliness  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  se- 
lection.   See  Crimson. 

4.  Vermilion  (^^O,  shashar';  Sept.  /itXroc ;  Vulg. 
sinopis).     This  was  a  pigment  used  in  fr«sco-paint- 


though  from  nrd,  to  repeat.    The  process  of  double-  j  ings,  either  for  drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  walls  of 


dying  was,  however,  peculiar  to  the  Tyrian  purples 
(Plln.  ix,  89).  The  dye  was  produced  from  an  insect, 
somewhat  resembling  tiie  cochineal,  which  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and  other  Eastern 
countries.  The  Arabian  name  of  the  insect  is  hermez 
^whence  crvnson) ;  the  Linncan  name  is  Coccus  ilicis. 
It  frequents  the  boughs  of  a  species  of  ilex:  on  these  it 
lays  its  eggs  in  groups,  which  become  covered  with  a 
Jkind  of  down,  so  that  they  present  the  appearance  of 
vegetable  galls  or  excrescences 'ftom  the  tree  itself, 
and  are  described  as  such  by  Pliny,  xvi,  12.     The  dye 


temples  (Ezek.  xxiii,  14),  for  coloring  the  idols  them- 
selves (Wisd.  xiii,  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and 
beams  of  houses  (Jer.  xxii,  14).  The  Greek  term  /itX- 
To^  is  applied  both  to  mt'mum,  red  lead,  and  rubriea, 
red  ochre ;  the  Latin  tmopis  describes  the  best  kind  of 
ochre,  which  came  iVom  Sinope.  Vermilion  was  a  &- 
vorite  color  among  the  Assyrians  (Ezek.  xxiii,  14)|  as 
is  still  attested  by  the  sculptures  of  Nimroud  and 
Khor8abad(Layard,  ii,  808).     See  Vermilion. 

III.  Hebrew  Symbolical  Sifffdficance  of  Colors, — 
Throughout  antiquity  color  occupied  an  important 


«  procured  from  the  female  grtU.  done  whK*,  when  ^^  ,„  ^^^  ,y„^,o^  both  of  M>ntiment  and  rf  woiw 

alive,i.aboutthe.ixeofakMnelofaclie.Ty  andofa  JJ,,       of  the  analo|lee  on  which  then  symboUcal 

dark  amamnth  color,  but  when  de^  .hnveU  up  to  „^„i       ,,„  tonnia,  some  lie  on  the  surfooe,  whUe 

the  size  of  a  gram  of  wheat,  and  «  covered  with  a  ^^^  J^  ^^  recondite.     Thu.  «Mte  waTevery- 

bluish  ao^d  (Parrof.  Joiowflf  to  ^ranrt   p.  114).  ^^^  ^^         ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ,^„,^  ^  ^ 

The  general  character  of  the  color  i.  expr<»sed  by  the  „^    ^^^^^         ^^^    ,  ^^  higtpriest  on  «he 


Hebrew  term  ]^^Qn,  chamuts  (Isa.  IxUi,  1),  lit  sharp^ 
And  hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expression  xp^M^ 
6lv),  and  in  the  Greek  Xafnrpd  (Luke>  xxiii,  11),  com- 
pared with  KOKKivri  (Matt,  xxvii,  28).  The  tint  pro- 
duced was  crimson  rather  than  scarlet.  The  only  nat- 
ural object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Scripture  is  the 
lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  scarlet  thread  (Cant,  iv, 
8).  Josephus  considered  it  as  symbolical  of  fire  (Ant, 
iii,  7,  7 ;  comp.  Philo,  i,  586).  Scariet  threads  were 
selected  as  distinguishing  marks  from  their  brilliancy 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  28 ;  Josh,  ii,  18, 21),  and  hence  the  col- 
or is  expressive  ^f  what  is  excessive  or  glaring  (Isa.  i, 
18),  Scarlet  robes  were  worn  by  the  luxurious  (2 
Sam.  i,  24 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  21 ;  Jer.  iv,  80 ;  Lam.  iv,  5 ; 
Bev.  xvii,  4 ;  xviii,  12, 16) ;  it  was  also  the  appropri- 
ate hue  of  a  warrior's  dress  from  its  similarity  to  blood 
(Nah.  ii,  8 ;  comp.  Isa.  ix,  5),  and  was  especially  worn 
by  officers  in  the  Roman  army  (Plin.  xxii,  8  j  Matt, 
xxvii,  28).     See  Scasilet. 

The  three  colors  above  described,  purple,  blue,  and 


day  of  atonement,  his  holy  dress  (Lev.  xvi,  4,  82) ;  the 
angels,  as  holy  (Zech.  xiv,  5';  Job  xv,  15),  appear  in 
white  clothing  (Mark  xvi,  5 ;  John  xx,  12) ;  and  the 
bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  was  arrayed  in  white,  which  is 
explained  as  emblematical  of  the  SucauitfULra  r&v  ayi- 
uv  (Rev.  xix,  8).  White  was  also  the  sign  of futivity 
(Eccl.  ix,  8 ;  comp.  the  aJbatus  of  Horace,  Sat,  ii,  2,  6) 
and  of  triumph  (Zech.  vi,  8 ;  Rev.  vi,  2 ;  see  Wetstein, 
N,  T,  in  loc).  As  the  light-color  (comp.  Matt,  xvii, 
2,  etc.)  white  was  also  the  symbol  of  glory  and  majesty 
(Dan.  vii,  9 ;  comp.  Psa.  civ,  2 ;  Ezek.  ix,  8  sq. ;  Dan. 
xii,  6  sq. ;  Matt,  xxviii,  8 ;  John  xx,  12 ;  Acts  x,  80). 
As  the  opposite  of  white,  blade  was  the  emblem  of 
mourning^  affliction^  calamity  (Jer.  xiv,  2 ;  Lam.  iv,  8 ; 
V,  10 ;  comp.  the  atratus  and  toga  puUa  of  Cicero,  tn 
Vatin.  13) ;  it  was  also  the  sign  of  humiliation  (Mai. 
iii,  14)  and  the  omen  of  evU  (Zech.  vi,  2 ;  Rev.  vi,  5). 
Red  indicated,  poetically,  bloodshed  and  war  (Nah.  ii,  4 
[A.  V.  8] ;  Zech.  vi,  2 ;  Rev.  vi,  4).  Green  was  the 
emblem  of  freshness,  vigor,  and  progperity  (Psa.  xcii, 


scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  employed  in  the  15;  Iii,  10;  xxxvii,  85).  Blue,  or  hyacinth,  or  com- 
textures  used  for  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  and  \  lean,  was  the  symbol  of  revelation  ;  it  was  pre-eminent- 
for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests.  The  four  ly  the  celestial  color,  even  among  heathen  nations 
were  used  in  combination  in  the  outer  curtains,  the  |  (iomp.  e.  g.  Jer.  ix,  10,  of  the  idols  of  Babylon,  and 
vail,  the  entrance  curtain  (Exod.  xxvi,  1, 31,  86),  and  |  vhat  Eusebius  says,  Prcep,  Evang,  iii,  11,  of  the  5»y/ii- 
the  gate  of  the  court  (Exod.  xxvii,  16),  as  also  in  ovpyo^  Kvr/^,  and  the  Crishna  of  the  Hindoo  mythol- 
the  high-priest's  ephod,  girdle,  and  breastpUite  (Exod.  02y) ;  and  among  the  Hebrews  it  was  the  Jehovah 
xxviii,  5, 6, 8, 16).  The  first  three,  to  the  exclusion  !  color,  the  symbol  of  the  revealed  God  (comp.  Exod. 
of  white,  were  used  in  the  pomegranates  about  the ,  xxiv,  10 ;  Ezek.  i,  26).     Hence  it  was  the  color  pre- 
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dominant  in  the  Mosaic  ceremonial ;  and  it  was  the 
color  prescribed  for  the  ribbon  of  the  ftinge  in  the  bor- 
der  of  the  garment  of  every  Israelite,  that  as  they 
looked  on  it  they  might  remember  all  the  command- 
ments of  Jehovah  (Num.  xv,  38, 89).  Yfith  purple^  as 
the  dress  of  kings,  were  associated  ideas  of  royaiy  and 
majedy  (Judg.  viii,  26 ;  Esth.  viu,  16 ;  Cant,  iii,  10 ;  vii, 
6 ;  Dan.  v,  7, 16,  29 ;  comp.  Odyu,  xix,  226,  thepafiMim 
pitrpureum  of  the  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Rome,  the 
purpurea  testis  of  Phoebus  [Ovid,  Metam,  ii,  1,  28],  the 
X^afjivdtc  vop^vpai  of  the  Dioscuri  [Pausan.  iv,  27], 
the  irop^vpoyitnnirog  of  the  Byzantines,  etc.).  Crini' 
son  and  scarlet^  from  their  resemblance  to  blood  (prob- 
ably), became  symbolical  of  lift ;  hence  it  was  a  crim- 
son thread  which  Rahab  was  to  bind  on  her  window 
as  a  sign  that  she  was  to  be  saved  alive  when  Jericho 
was  destroyed  (Josh,  ii,  18 ;  vi,  26),  and  it  was  crimson 
which  the  priest  was  to  use  as  a  means  of  restoring 
those  who  had  contracted  defilement  by  touching  a 
dead  body  (Num.  xix,  6-22).  From  its  intensity  and 
fixedness  this  color  is  also  used  to  symbolize  what  is 
Indelible  or  deeply  engrained  (Isa.  i,  18).  The  colors 
chiefly  used  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  white,  hyacinth 
(blue),  purple,  and  crimson.  It  is  a  superficial  view 
which  concludes  that  these  were  used  merely  from 
their  brilliancy  (Braun,  De  Vest.  8a,  Heh, ;  B&hr,  Stftn. 
d.  Mos.  CukJ).     See  fiirther  below. 

COLORS,  Christian  Symbolism  of.  Colors  are 
made  use  of  in  religions  symbolism  among  the  Jews, 
and  in  several  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  Spe* 
cific  directions  were  given  in  the  O.  T.  for  the  colors 
to  be  used  in  building  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  mak- 
ing of  the  dress  for  the  Jewish  priests.  Colors  are 
also  introduced  in  giving  moral  or  spiritual  lessons, 
and  in  describing  scenes  in  revelation,  as  in  Isa.  i,  18, 
in  the  description  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  often  m 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.     See  article  above. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  Christianity  the  sym- 
bolism of  colors  was  introduced  in  the  ritualism  and 
the  art  of  the  Church.  In  the  Greek  Church  this 
symbolism  haa  been  worked  out  to  such  a  degree  of 
minuteness  that  little  or  no  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  colors  is  allowed  to  the  painter.  In  the  Romish 
Church  somewhat  more  latitude  is  allowed  to  the  art- 
ist. Five  colors  are  recognised  as  having  a  theological 
meaning  or  expression :  White,  Red,  Green,  Violet,  and 
Bbck. 

I.  Wkiie  is  the  most  often  referred  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. As  the  union  of  all  the  rays  of  light,  it  is  the 
symbol  of  truth  and  spotless  purify.  It  is  applied  to : 
(1.)  God  the  Father,  the  source  and  essence  of  immuta- 
ble truth.  In  Daniel  (vii,  9)  the  Ancient  of  Days  has 
garments  white  as  snow,  with  his  hair  like  pure  wool. 
The  manna  in  the  wilderness,  being  white,  has  l)een 
considered  as  the  emblem  of  the  Word  of  God.  (2.) 
Christy  at  the  Transfiguration,  appeared  in  garments 
**  white  as  the  light"  Q^att  xvii,  2 ;  Mark  ix,  8).  As 
the  Great  Judge,  he  will  be  seated  on  a  great  white 
throne  (Rev.  xx,  11).  In  works  of  art,  when  Christ 
appears  as  the  Lord  of  truth  among  the  doctors  of  the 
law,  he  is  represented  in  white  garments.  (8.)  The 
angels  are  never  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  clothed 
otherwise  than  in  white — as  at  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
(Matt,  xxviii,  8),  at  the  Ascension  (Acts  i,  10).  (4.) 
The  saints  in  glory  shall  walk  in  white  (Rev.  iii,  4), 
shall  be  arrayed  in  white  (iv,  4 ;  vii,  9 ;  xv,  6,  and  xix, 
8,  where  the  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  is  the  right- 
eousness of  the  saints),  and  they  shall  receive  a  white 
stone  (ii,  17).  (6.)  The  priests,  at  the  consecration  of 
the  Temple,  were  *' arrayed  in  white  linen"  (2  Chron. 
V,  12).  In  the  fourth  century  the  priests  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  wore  white  garments  while  performing 
their  ofiicee.  In  the  Romish  Church  white  is  yet  re- 
tained for  the  alb,  the  cope,  the  amice,  etc.,  and  in 
the  entire  priestly  garments  on  the  festivals  of  the 
Nativity,  Epiphany,  Easter,  etc.  In  the  Church  of 
England  the  white  surplice  of  the  Romish  Church  is 


retained.  It  is  the  same  as  the  alb,  except  that  the 
sleeves  are  broad  and  full.  (6.)  The  catechumens  for- 
merly were  dressed  in  white  for  one  week  from  their 
baptism,  and  white  is  yet  usually  the  dress  worn  by 
girls  in  their  confirmation. 

II.  Hed  is  a  symbol  of  fire  and  of  glowing  love.  It 
was  used  in  the  dress  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  It 
is  usually  adopted  largely  in  painting  Christ  perform- 
ing  his  miracles  or  other  labors  of  love,  or  as  he  is  giv- 
ing to  his  disciples  the  mission  to  carr^'  into  the  world 
the  fire  of  his  word  (Luke  xii,  49).  On  the  famous 
standard  or  labartim  of  Constantino,  the  monogram  of 
Christ  rested  on  a  purple  cloth.  Bede  says  that  at 
his  time  the  holy  sepulchre  was  painted  white  and  red. 
Some  anffels  have  been  painted  with  red  wings  (per- 
haps fh)m  the  word  seraph— plenitude  of  love).  The 
priestly  vestments  in  the  Romish  Church  are  red  on 
Whitsuntide  and  on  days  of  the  martyrs.  The  Am- 
brosian  rite  prescribes  red  during  the  consecration  of 
the  host,  and  the  Ambrosian  and  Lyonnese  rites  dur- 
ing the  festival  of  the  Circumcision.  The  red  dress 
of  the  Tsardinals  is  professedly  intended  to  keep  before 
them  constantly  the  love  and  passion  of  the  Saviour. 
The  pope  wears  red  on  Good  Friday.  The  Greek 
priests  wear  red  ornaments  during  funeral  services. 

The  red  spoken  of  above  is  always  scarlet.  Crim- 
son red  is  appointed  for  certain  days  in  certain  rites  of 
the  Romish  Church. 

III.  Green,  from  its  analogy  to  the  vegetable  world, 
indicates  life  and  hope,  especially  in  the  future  life 
and  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  perpetual  youth 
of  angels  ia  often  indicated  by  painting  them  in  gar- 
ments of  g^en.  The  saints,  and  especially  John  the 
Evangelist,  were  often  represented  in  g^een  by  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  (who  often  colored  their  works).  The 
tree  of  life  in  Paradise  is  painted  green.  An  old  tra- 
dition has  it  that  a  twig  of  the  tree  of  life  was  trans- 
planted, and  produced  the  tree  from  which  the  cross 
of  Christ  was  made !  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  are  often  represented  in  mantles  of  green. 
Branches  of  cypress,  laurel,  and  other  evergreens  are 
often  placed  in  the  cofiins  or  over  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  as  emblems  of  the  hope  in  a  future  life.  The 
Romish  Church  directs  the  priests  to  wear  green  from 
the  Epiphany  to  Sexagesima  Sunday,  and  from  the 
third  after  Eiaster  to  Advent.  The  Ambrosian  rite  or- 
ders the  cloth  that  covers  the  host  to  be  green. 

IV.  Viokt  is  considered  the  color  of  penitence  and 
Forrow.  The  Romish  Church  orders  it  to  be  worn  dur- 
ing all  times  of  penance.  In  painting,  this  color  is 
often  applied  to  John  the  Baptist,  who  preached  re- 
pentance ;  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  the  mother  of  grief ; 
and  to  the  angels,  who  are  sent  to  call  men  to  repent- 
ance. 

V.  Blue  is  forbidden  by  the  Romish  Church,  but  it 
is  sometimes  used  as  the  color  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

VI.  Black  is  the  universal  representative  of  sorrow, 
destruction,  and  death,  and  is  considered  only  appro- 
priate on  mourning  occasions.  It  was  also  appointed 
in  one  of  the  later  reforms  of  the  Benedictine  order  of 
monks  as  the  dress  of  that  order.  The  students  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  thus  were  given 
the  black  gown,  which  they  wear  yet.  This  gown 
was  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  as 
the  dress  of  ministers,  who  were  all  students  of  the 
universities,  and  thus  it  passed  over  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  and,  further,  gave  the 
color  of  clerical  dress  to  all  Protestant  churches. — 
Kreuser,  BUderbuch  (Paderbom,  1863);  Martigny,2>/c- 
tionnaire  des  Antiquites  Chretiennes  (Paris,  1865);  Pal- 
mer, AntiquUies  of  the  English  Ritual ;  Pariser  Mess- 
blush  (1766);  Jamieson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  i, 
86  sq. 

ColOB'sae  (KoXoooai,  Col.  i,  2 ;  but  the  prepon- 
derance of  MS.  authority  is  in  figivor  of  KoKaoaai,  Co* 
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bsftv,  a  fonn  lued  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  which 
perhaps  represents  the  provincial  mode  of  prononncing 
the  name.  On  coins  and  inscriptions  [see  Eckhel, 
DocL  JVfim.  If  iii,  147],  and  in  classical  writers  [see 
Yalcken.  ad  Herod,  vii,  30],  we  6nd  KoXoaaai),  a  city 
of  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Meander,  on  one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycus. 
Hierapolis  and  Laodicea  were  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood  (Col.  ii,  1 ;  iv,  13, 15, 16 ;  see  Rev.  i,  11 ;  iii, 
14).  Colosse  fell  as  these  other  two  cities  rose  in  im- 
portance. At  a  later  date  they  were  all  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake.  Herodotus  (vii,  30)  and  Xenophon 
(AncA,  i,  2,  6)  speak  of  it  as  a  city  of  considerable  con- 
sequence (comp.  Pliny,  v,  29).  Strabo  (xii,  576)  de- 
scribes it  as  only  a  TroXicr/ia,  not  a  ttoXcc;  yet  else- 
where (p.  578)  he  implies  that  it  had  some  mercantile 
importance;  and  Pliny,  in  Paul's  time,  describes  it 
(v,  41)  as  one  of  the  ^*  celeberrima  oppida*'  of  its  dis- 
trict. Colosse  was  situated  close  to  the  icreat  road 
which  led  from  Ephesus  to  the  Euphrates.  Hence  our 
impulse  would  be  to  conclude  that  Paul  passed  this 
way,  and  founded  or  confirmed  the  Colossian  Church 
on  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xviii,  23 ;  xix,  1). 
He  might  also  have  easily  visited  Colosse  duriu);  tho 
prolonged  stay  at  Ephesus,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed. The  most  competent  commentators,  however, 
agree  in  thinking  that  Col.  ii,  1,  proves  that  Paul  had 
never  been  there  when  the  epistle  was  written  (but  see 
the  ^/tti. ».  Xnf.  1823,  iii,  612  sq.).  See  Pad  l.  Theo- 
doret's  argument  that  he  must  have  visited  Colossos 
on  the  Journey  just  referred  to,  because  he  b  said  to 
have  gone  through  the  whole  region  of  Phrygia,  may 
be  proved  fallacious  from  geographical  considerations ; 
ColossflB,  though  ethnologically  in  Phrygia  (Herod. 
/.  c. ;  Xen.  /.  c),  was  at  this  period  politically  in  the 
province  of  Asia  (see  Rev.  1.  c).  That  tho  apostle 
hoped  to  visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from  his 
Roman  imprisonment  is  clear  from  Philemon  22  (com- 
pare Phil,  ii,  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave  Onesimus 
were  dwellers  in  Oolossse.  So  also  were  Archippus 
and  Epaphras.  From  Col.  i,  7 ;  iv,  12,  it  has  been  nat- 
urally concluded  that  the  latter  Christian  was  tho 
founder  of  the  Colossian  Church  (see  Alford's  Prole- 
gomena to  Gr.  TetL  iii,  85).  See  Epaphras.  The  wor- 
ship of  angels  mentioned  by  the  apoetle  (Col.  ii,  18) 
curiously  reappears  in  Christian  times  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  topographical  features  of  the  place. 
A  church  in  honor  of  the  archangel  Michael  was  erect- 
ed at  the  entrance  of  a  chasm  in  consequence  of  a  le- 
gend connected  with  an  inundation  (Hartley's  Jte- 
searches  in  Greece^  p.  52) ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
identifying  this  chasm  with  one  which  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  This  kind  of  superstition  is  mentioned  by 
Theodoret  as  subsisting  in  his  time ;  also  by  the  By- 
zantine writer  Nicetas  Choniates,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  place,  and  who  says  that  Colossas  and  Chonae  were 
the  same  (Chron.  p.  115).  Tho  probability  is  that  un- 
der the  later  emperors,  Colossie,  bein.^  in  a  ruinous 
state,  made  way  for  a  more  modem  town,  Chonas  (XCj- 
vaif  so  Theophylact  ad  Col.  ii,  1),  situated  near  it. 
The  neighborhood  (visited  by  Pococke)  was  explored 
by  Mr.  Arundel  {Seven  Churches^  p.  158 ;  Ana  Minor, 
ii,  160) ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  first  to  determine 
the  actual  site  of  tho  ancient  city,  which  appears  to  be 
at  some  little  distance  from  fhe  modern  village  of  Cho- 
nas {Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  i,  508).  The  huge  range 
of  Mount  Cadmus  rises  immediately  behind  the  vil- 
lage, close  to  which  there  is  in  the  mountain  an  im- 
mense perpendicular  chasm,  affording  an  outlet  for  a 
wide  mountain  torrent  The  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
stand  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  forming  the  left  side 
of  this  chasm.  There  are  some  traces  of  ruins  and 
fragments  of  stone  in  the  neighborhood,  but  barely 
more  than  sufficient  to  attest  the  existence  of  an  an- 
cient site  (Pococke,  East,  iii,  114 ;  Schubert,  Reise,  i, 
282 ;  see  generally  Hofmann,  Introd,  in  lection,  ep.  ad 
Colos.  Lipe.  1749 ;  Celkrii  NoiU,  ii,  152  sq. ;  Mannert, 


Geogr,  VI,  i,  127  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet.  ofCUu$.  Geogr,  & 
v.). — Smith,  B.  ▼.    See  Colossians  (Epistlk  to  the). 

ColoBsians,  Epistle  to  the,  the  seventh  of  the 
Pauline  epistles  in  the  New  Test  (see  Davidson^s  Inr 
trod,  totheN.T,  ii,  394  sq.).     See  Epistle. 

I.  AuihorsMp, — That  this  epistle  is  the  genuine  pro- 
duction of  the  apostle  Paul  is  proved  by  the  most  sat- 
isfactory evidence,  and  has  never,  indeed,  been  seri- 
ously called  in  question.  The  external  testimonies 
(Just  M.  Trypho,  p.  311  b;  Theophll.  ad  AiUoi,  ii,  p. 
100,  ed.  Col.  1686;  Ireneus,  Haer.  iii,  14, 1;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i,  p.  325 ;  iv,  p.  588,  al.,  ed.  Potter;  Te^ 
tull.  de  Prater,  ch.  7 ;  de  JUsurr,  ch.  23 ;  Origen,  eon" 
tra  Cels,  v,  8)  are  explicit,  and  the  internal  arguments, 
founded  on  the  style,  balance  of  sentences,  positions  of 
adverbs,  uses  of  the  relative  pronoun,  participial  ana- 
colutha,  unusually  strong  and  well  defined.  It  is  not 
right  to  suppress  the  fact  that  Mayerhoff  {Der  Brief 
an  die  Kol,  Berl.  1838)  and  Baur  {Der  Apokd  Patdus, 
p.  417)  have  deliberately  rejected  this  epistle  as  claim- 
ing to  be  a  production  of  the  apostle  Paul.  The  first 
of  these  critics,  however,  has  been  briefly,  but,  as  it 
would  seem,  cotnpletelif  answered  by  Meyer  {Komment. 
p.  7) ;  and  to  the  second,  in  his  subjective  and  anti-his- 
torical attempt  to  make  individual  writings  of  the  K. 
T.  mere  theosophistic  productions  of  a  later  Gnosti- 
cism, the  intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  naturally 
yield  but  little  credence  (see  Rabiger,  De  Christologia 
Paulina,  etc.  Vratisl.  1852 ;  KlOppcr,  De  oriffr'ne  Epp, 
ad  Ephesios  et  CoUossenses,  Gryph.  1853).  It  is,  in- 
deed, remarkable  that  the  strongly-marked  peculiarity 
of  st^ie,  the  nerve  and  force  of  the  arguments,  and  the 
originality  that  appears  in  every  paragraph,  should 
not  have  made  both  these  writers  pause  in  their  ill- 
considered  attack  on  this  epistle  (see  Tregelles,  in 
Home's  Introd,  new  edit.  vol.  iii). 

II.  It  is  less  certain,  however,  when  and  vhere  it  was 
composed.  The  common  opinion  is  that  Paul  wrote  it 
at  Rome  during  his  imprisonment  in  that  cit}'  (Acts 
xxviii,  16, 30).  Erasmus,  followed  by  others,  supposes 
that  Ephesus  was  the  place  at  which  it  was  composed ; 
but  this  suggestion  is  obviously  untenable  from  its  in- 
compatibility with  the  allusions  contained  in  the  epis- 
tle itself  to  the  atate  of  trouble  and  imprisonment  in 
which  the  apostle  waa  whilst  composing  it  (i,  24 ;  iv, 
10, 18).  In  Germany,  the  opinions  of  theologians  have 
been  divided  of  late  years  between  the  common  hy- 
pothesis and  one  proposed  by  Schulz  in  the  TTteolo' 
gische  Studien  und  Kntihen  for  1829  (p.  612  sq.),  viz., 
that  this  epistle,  with  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  Phil- 
emon, was  written  during  the  apostle's  (two  years') 
imprisonment  at  Caesarea  previous  to  his  being  sent  to 
Rome.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  and  defended 
by  Schott,  B6ttger,  and  Wiggers,  whilst  it  has  been 
opposed  by  Neander,  Steiger,  Harless,  ROckert,  Crcd- 
ner,  and  others.  In  a  more  recent  number  of  the  same 
periodical,  however,  the  whole  question  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  new  investigation  by  Dr.  Wiggers,  who 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  of  the  facts  above  ap- 
pealed to,  none  can  be  regarded  as  decisive  for  either  hy- 
pothesis {Stud,  u.  Krit.  1841,  p.  436).  The  above  opin- 
ion that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  to 
Philemon  were  written  during  the  apostle's  imprison- 
ment at  Cnsarea  (Acts  xxi,  27-xzvi,  32),  has  been  re- 
cently advocated  by  several  writers  of  ability,  and 
stated  with  such  cogency  and  clearness  by  Meyer  {Ein- 
leit.  z,  Ephes,  p.  15,  sq.),  as  to  deserve  some  considera- 
tion. It  will  be  found,  however,  to  rest  on  ingenious- 
ly-urged plausibilities;  whereas,  to  go  no  further  into 
the  present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  apostle's  impris- 
onment in  chap,  iv,  3, 4, 11,  certainly  seem  historically 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment  at 
Cnsarea.  The  permission  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiv,  28) 
can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  degree  of  liberty  to 
teach  or  preach  the  Gospel,  whUe  the  facts  recorded 
of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii,  23, 81) 
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are  snch  as  to  hannonize  admirably  with  the  freedom 
in  this  respect  which  our  present  epistle  represents  to 
have  been  accorded  both  to  the  apostle  and  his  com- 
panions (see  ctiap.  iv,  11,  and  comp.  De  Wette,  EitdeU, 
2.  Cohf.  p.  12,  18;  Wieseler,  Chronol.  p.  420)  (Kitto, 
8.  ▼. ;  Smith,  s.  v.).  Finally,  the  foundation  for  this 
opinion  is  taken  away  by  the  fact  that  the  imprison- 
ment of  Paul  at  CsBsarea  was  not  so  long  as  commonly 
supposed.  See  Paul.  It  is  most  likely,  therefore, 
that  it  was  written  during  PauFs  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  probably  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  67,  and  ap- 
parently soon  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  with 
which  it  contains  numerous  and  striking  coincidences. 
In  support  of  Ihts  date  the  following  facts  may  be  ad- 
duced :  Timothy  was  with  Paul  at  the  time  (cliap.  i, 
1 ;  comp.  Phil,  ii,  19) ;  Epaphrodttus  (Epaphras)  had 
lately  come  from  Asia  Minor  (i,  4, 7, 9 ;  comp.  Phil,  ii, 
25 ;  Iv,  18),  and  was  now  with  Paul  (iv,  2) ;  Paul  was 
in  prison,  and  had  been  preaching  in  his  confinement 
(iy,  &,  18 ;  see  Acts  xxviii,  80,  81) ;  various  friends 
were  at  this  time  with  him  (iv,  7-14 ;  tbese  had  there- 
fore had  time  to  gather  alx>ut  him,  and  it  was  not  a 
season  of  danger) ;  Tychicus  (on  his  second  journey) 
and  Onesimns  carried  the  letter  (iv,  7, 8 ;  and  subscrip> 
tion ;  comp.  Eph.  vi,  21 ;  Philem.  12).  From  this  last 
circumstance,  it  would  appear  that  the  epistle  could 
not  have  been  written  very  early  in  his  imprisonment, 
as  the  letter  to  Philemon  (doubtless  written  not  long 
after)  speaks  confidently  of  a  speedy  release  (see  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson's  Life  Ofid  Epistles  of  SLPaul^  ii, 
884). 

"  The  striking  similarity  between  many  portions  of 
this  epistle  and  of  that  to  the  Ephcsians  has  given  rise 
to  much  speculation,  both  as  to  the  reason  of  this  stud- 
ied similarity,  and  as  to  the  priority  of  order  in  re- 
spect to  composition.  These  points  cannot  here  bo 
discussed  at  length,  but  must  be  somewhat  briefly  dis- 
missed with  the  simple  expression  of  an  opinion  that 
the  similarity  may  reasonably  be  accounted  for,  (1)  by 
the  proximity  in  time  at  which  the  two  episUes  were 
written ;  (2)  by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  cities 
of  Asia,  within  a  moderate  distance  from  one  another, 
there  would  be  many  doctrinal  prejudices,  and  many 
social  relations,  that  would  call  forth  and  need  precise- 
ly the  same  language  of  warning  and  exhortation. 
The  priority  in  composition  must  remain  a  matter  for 
a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion*'  (Smith).  See 
Ephesians  and  Philemon  {Epistles  to), 

III.  Design, — The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  writ- 
ten, apparently,  in  consequence  of  information  received 
by  Paul  through  Epaphras  concerning  the  internal 
state  of  their  church  (i,  6-8).  Whether  the  apostle 
had  ever  himself  before  this  time  visited  Coloesso  is 
matter  of  uncertainty  and  dispute.  From  chap,  ii,  1, 
where  he  says, ''  I  would  that  ye  knew  what  great  con- 
flict I  have  for  you  and  for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for 
as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh,"  etc.,  it 
has  by  some  been  very  confidently  concluded  that  he 
had  not.  It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  when,  in 
ver.  5,  the  apostle  says,  "  though  I  am  absent  in  the 
flesh,  yet  am  I  with  you  in  the  spirit,"  etc.,  his  lan- 
guage is  strongly  indicative  of  his  having  formerly 
been  amongst  the  Colossians,  for  the  diru/ii  is  used 
properly  only  of  such  absence  as  arises  from  the  per- 
son's Actving  gone  aioajfjrom  the  place  of  which  his  ab- 
sence is  predicated.  In  support  of  the  same  view  have 
been  adduced  Paul's  having  twice  visited  and  gone 
through  Phrygia  (Acts  xvi,  6 ;  xviii,  23),  in  which  Co- 
lossse  was  a  chief  city ;  his  familiar  acquaintance  with 
so  many  of  the  Colossian  Christians,  Epaphras,  Archip- 
pns,  Philemon  (who  was  one  of  his  own  converts,  Phil. 
18, 19),  and  Apphia,  probably  the  wife  of  Philemon ; 
his  apparent  acquaintance  with  Onesimus,  the  slave  of 
Philemon,  so  that  he  recop^sed  him  again  at  Rome ; 
the  cordiality  of  friendship  and  interest  subsisting  be- 
tween the  apostle  and  the  Colossians  as  a  body  (Col.  i, 
24|  25;  ii,  1;  iv,  7,  etc.);  the  apostle's  familiar  ac- 


quaintance with  their  state  and  relations,  (i,  6 ;  ii,  6, 7, 
etc.) ;  and  their  knowledge  of  so  many  of  his  compan- 
ions, and  especially  of  Timothy,  whose  name  the  apos- 
tle associates  with  his  own  at  the  commencement  of 
the  epistle,  a  circumstance  which  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration from  this,  that  Timothy  was  the  companion  of 
Paul  during  his  first  tour  through  Phrygia,  when  prob- 
ably the  Gospel  was  first  preached  at  Colossss.  Of 
these  considerations  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  cumu- 
lative force  is  very  strong  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Christians  at  CoIosssb  had  been  privileged  to  enjoy 
the  personal  ministrations  of  Paul.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans  are  not  to  be  included 
among  those  of  whom  Paul  says  they  had  not  seen  his 
face,  it  seems  unaccountable  that  in  writing  to  the  Co- 
lossians he  should  have  referred  to  this  class  at  all. 
If,  moreover,  he  had  visited  the  Colossians,  was  it  not 
strange  that  he  should  have  no  deeper  feeling  towards 
them  than  he  had  for  the  multitudes  of  Christians  scat- 
tered over  the  world  whose  faces  he  had  never  seen  ? 
In  fine,  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  Paul  may  have  been 
twice  in  Phrygia  without  being  once  in  Colossse,  is  it 
not  easy  also  to  account  for  his  interest  in  the  church 
at  Colossfls,  his  knowledge  of  their  affkirs,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  individuals  among  them,  by  supposing 
that  members  of  that  church  had  frequently  visited 
him  in  different  places,  though  be  had  never  visited 
Colossse  ?     See  Laodiceans  (EpisUe  to), 

A  great  part  of  this  epistie  is  directed  against  cer- 
tain false  teachers  who  had  crept  into  the  church  at 
Colossa  (see  Rheinwald,  De  pseudo  doctoribus  Coloe- 
sensibusj  Bonnae,  1834).  To  what  class  these  teachers 
belonged  has  not  been  fully  determined.  Heinrichs 
(iVbv.  Test,  Koppian,  VII,  ii,  156)  contends  that  they 
were  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  Michaelis  and 
Storr,  with  more  show  of  reason,  conclude  that  they 
were  Essenes.  Hug  (Inirod,  ii,  449)  traces  their  sys- 
tem to  the  Magian  philosophy,  of  which  the  outiines 
are  furnished  by  lambllchus.  But  the  best  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  of  Neander  (JPlcaUing  and  Traimng,  i, 
374  sq.),  by  whom  they  are  represented  as  a  part}'  of 
specttlatists  who  endeavored  to  combine  the  doctrines 
of  Oriental  theosophy  and  asceticism  with  Christian- 
ity, and  promised  thereby  to  their  disciples  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  a  fuller  approxi- 
mation to  heavenly  purity  and  intelligence  than  sim- 
ple Christianity  could  yield.  (See  below.)  Against 
this  party  the  apostie  argues  by  reminding  the  Colos- 
sians that  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  set  before  them  in  the 
Gospel,  they  had  all  that  they  required ;  that  he  was 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God ;  that  he  was  before  all 
things ;  that  by  him  all  things  consist ;  that  they  were 
complete  in  him,  and  that  he  would  present  tliem  to 
God  holy,  unblamable,  and  unreprovable,  provided 
they  continued  steadfast  in  the  faith.  He  then  shows 
that  the  prescriptions  of  a  mere  carnal  asceticism  are 
not  worthy  of  being  submitted  to  by  Christians,  and 
concludes  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  elevated 
principles  which  should  regulate  the  conscience  and 
conduct  of  such,  and  the  duties  of  social  and  domestic 
life  to  which  these  would  prompt. — Kitto,  s.  v.  (See 
Jour,  Sac.  Lit,  vol.  iii.)     See  Philosophy. 

What  these  dangerous  tendencies  therefore  were 
that  had  appeared  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Colossian  Church  we  discover  more  particularly  from 
three  specifications:  1.  A  pretentious  philosophy, 
which  affected  an  esoteric  knowledge,  received  through 
tradition,  and  which,  abandoning  Christ  the  Head,  in- 
dulged in  unhallowed  speculations  on  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  spiritual  beings  with  which  the  invisible 
world  is  peopled  (Col.  ii,  8,  18).  2.  The  observance, 
if  not  the  asserted  obligation  (for  this  does  not  appear), 
of  Jewish  ordinances  (Col.  ii,  16,  20-22).  8.  The  prac- 
tice of  ascetic  regulations  (Col.  ii,  23).  A  question 
here  at  once  arises.  Were  these  various  errors  found 
united  in  the  same  party  or  individual  ?  At  first  si^^ht 
they  seem  mutually  to  exclude  each  other.    The  phaiv 
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isaio  Judaizen  exhibited  no  proneness  either  to  a  spec- 
ulative gnosis  or  to  asceticiraa;  the  Gnostic  ascetics, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  usually  opposed  to  a  ri^^d 
ceremonialism.     It  is  so  improbable,  however,  that,  in 
a  small  community  like  that  of  Colossn,  three  distinct 
parties  should  have  existed,  that  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  corrupt  tendencies  in  question  did 
really  exist  in  combination  in  the  same  persons ; '  and 
the  difficulty  will  perhaps  be  alleviated  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  apostolic  age  two  classes  of  Judaizing 
teachers,  equally  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  apos- 
tolic message,  though  in  different  ways,  busied  them- 
selves in  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat  in  the  visible 
Church.    The  former  consisted  of  the  rigid  formalists, 
chiefly  Pharisees,  who  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  Acts  and  in  several  of  Paul's  epis- 
tles, and  who  contended  for  the  continued  obligation 
of  the  law  of  Moses  upon  Gentile  converts ;  the  latter 
were  speculative  adherents  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
whose  principle  it  was  to  subordinate  the  letter  to  the 
spirit,  or  rather  to  treat  the  former  as  a  mere  shell, 
which  the  initiated  were  at  liberty  to  cast  away  as 
worthless,  or  intended  only  for  the  vulgar.    With  this 
false  spiritualism  was  usually  combined  an  element 
of  Oriental  theosophy,  with  its  doctrine  of  the  essen- 
tial evil  of  matter,  and  the  ascetic  practices  by  which 
it  was  supposed  that  the  soul  is  to  be  emancipated 
from  the  material  thraldom  under  which  it  at  present 
labors.    To  angelology,  or  the  framing  of  angelic  gen- 
ealogies, the  Jews  in  general  of  that  age  were  notori- 
ously addicted ;  in  the  pastoral  epistles  (see  1  Tim.  i,  4) 
we  again  meet  this  idle  form  of  speculation.     Th<^ 
persons  imbued  with  these  various  notions  should,  on 
becoming  Cliristians,  attempt  an  amalgamation  of 
them  with  their  new  faith  is  but  natural ;  and  the  ill- 
assorted  union  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  tho  Gnos- 
ticism of  a  subsequent  age,  with  its  monstrous  tenets, 
the  product  of  an  unbridled  imagination.     Teachers 
then,  or  perhaps  a  single  teacher  (Col.  ii,  16),  of  this 
cast  of  Judaism  had  effected  an  entrance  into  the  Co- 
lossian  Church,  and  seems  to  have  there  experienced 
a  favorable  reception.     In  a  Gentile  community  like 
this,  Pharisaic  Judaism  could  not  so  easily  have  gained 
a  footing ;  but  the  mixture  of  mystical  speculation  and 
ascetic  discipline,  which  distinguished  the  section  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  alluded  to,  was  just  adapted  to 
attract  the  unstable,  especially  in  Phrygia,  from  time 
immemorial  the  land  of  mystic  rites,  such  as  those 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  of  magical 
superstition.     From  this  congenial  soil,  in  a  subse- 
quent age,  Montanism  sprang ;  and,  as  Keander  re- 
marks (^Apostelffetchichte,  i,  442),  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  the  4th  century  the  Council  of  Laodicea  was  com- 
pelled to  prohibit  a  species  of  angel-worship,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  maintained  its  ground  in  these  regions 
(Can.  85).    We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  these 
tendencies  had  worked  themselves  out  into  a  distinct 
system,  or  had  brought  forth  the  bitter  practical  finits 
which  were  their  natural  consequence,  and  which,  at  a 
later  period,  distinguished  the  heresiarchs  alluded  to 
in  the  pastoral  epistles,  and  tho  followers  of  Cerinthus. 
The  corrupt  teaching  was  as  yet  in  its  bud.     The 
apostle  therefore  recommends  no  harsh  measures,  such 
as  excommunication :  he  treats  the  case  as  one  rather 
of  ignorance  and  inexperience ;  as  that  of  erring  but 
sincere  Christians,  not  of  active  opponents ;  and  seeks 
by  gentle  persuasion  to  win  them  back  to  their  alle- 
giance to  Christ. — Fairbaim,  s.  v.    Sec  Gnosticism. 
IV.  Contents. — Like  the  majority  of  Paul's  epistles, 
that  to  the  Colossiaiis  consists  of  two  main  divisions, 
one  of  which  contains  the  doctrinal,  the  other  the  prac- 
tical matter. 

After  his  usual  salutation  (chap,  i,  1-2),  the  apostle 
returns  thanks  to  God  for  the  faith  of  tho  Colossians, 
the  spirit  of  love  they  had  shown,  and  the  progress 
which  the  Gospel  had  made  among  them  as  preached 
by  Epaphras  (i,  3-8).     This  leads  him  to  pray  with- 


ont  ceasing  that  they  may  be  fruitful  in  good  works, 
and  especially  thankful  to  the  Father,  who  gave  them 
an  inheritance  with  his  saints,  and  translated  them 
into  the  kingdom  of  his  Son — hit  Son,  the  image  of  the 
inombU  God,  the  first-bom  before  every  creature,  the 
Creator  of  all  things  earthly  and  heavenly,  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  He  in  whom  all  things  subsist,  and  by 
whom  all  things  have  been  reconciled  to  the  eternal 
Father  (i,  9-20).  This  reconciliation,  the  apostle  re- 
minds them,  was  exemplified  in  their  own  cases ;  they 
were  once  alienated,  but  now  so  reconciled  as  to  be 
presented  holy  and  blameless  before  God,  if  only  they 
continued  firm  in  the  faith,  and  were  not  moved  from 
the  hope  of  which  the  Gospel  was  the  source  and  or- 
igin (i,  21-24).  Of  this  Gospel  the  apostle  declares 
himself  the  minister;  the  mystery  of  salvation  was 
that  for  which  he  toiled  and  for  which  he  suffered  (i, 
24-29).  Nor  were  his  sufferings  only  for  the  Church 
at  large,  but  also  for  them  and  others  whom  he  had 
not  personally  visited,  even  that  they  might  come  to 
theJfuU  Janowledffe  ofChritt,  and  might  not  fall  victims 
to  plausible  sophistries ;  they  were  to  walk  in  Christ 
and  to  be  built  on  him  (ii,  1-7).  Here  the  apostle 
brings  in  the  particular  theme  of  the  epistle.  Espe- 
cially were  the  Colossians  to  be  careful  that  no  philos- 
ophy was  to  lead  them  ih>m  Him  in  whom  dwelt  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  who  was  the  Head  ofaU 
tpirituai  powers^  and  who  had  quickened  them,  for- 
given them,  and  in  his  death  had  triumphed  over  all 
the  hosts  of  darkness  (ii,  8,  15).  Surely  with  such 
spiritual  privileges  they  were  not  to  be  judged  in  the 
matter  of  mere  ceremonial  observances  or  beguiled 
into  creature- worship.  Chritt  vas  the  head  of  the  body; 
if  they  were  truly  united  to  him,  what  nded  was  there 
of  bodily  austerities?  (ii,  16-23.) 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  epistle  the  apostle  enforces 
the  practical  duties  flowing  flrom  these  truths.  The 
Colossians  were,  then,  to  mind  things  above — spiritual 
things,  not  carnal  ordinance?,  for  their  life  was  hidden 
wUh  Christ  (iii,  1-4) :  they  were  to  mortify  their  mem- 
bers and  the  evil  principles  in  which  they  once  walk- 
ed ;  the  old  man  was  to  be  put  off,  and  the  new  man 
put  on,  in  which  all  are  one  t»  Chritt  (iii,  5-12).  Fur- 
thermore, they  were  to  give  heed  to  special  duties ; 
they  were  to  be  forgiving  and  loving,  as  was  Christ. 
In  the  consciousness  of  his  abiding  word  were  they  to 
sing;  in  his  name  were  they  to  be  thankful  (iii,  13- 
17).  Wives  and  husbands,  children  and  parents,  were 
all  to  perform  their  duties ;  servants  were  to  be  faith- 
ful, masters  to  be  just  (iii,  18-iv,  1). 

In  the  last  chapter  the  apostle  gives  further  special 
precepts,  strikingly  similar  to  those  given  to  his  Ephe- 
sian  converts.  They  were  to  pray  for  the  apostle,  and 
for  his  success  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  they  were  to 
walk  circumspectly,  and  to  be  ready  to  give  a  season- 
able answer  to  all  who  questioned  them  ( iv,  2-7). 
Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  Onesimus  would 
tell  them  all  the  state  of  the  opostle  (iv,  7-9)  :  Aris- 
tarchus  and  others  sent  them  friendly  greetings  (iv, 
10-14).  With  an  injunction  to  interchange  this  letter 
with  that  sent  to  the  neighboring  church  of  Laodicea 
(iv,  16),  a  special  message  to  Archippus  (iv,  17),  ^nd 
an  autograph  salutation,  this  short  but  striking  epistle 
comes  to  its  close. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Epistle. 

V.  Commentariet, — The  following  are  expressly  on 
this  Epistle  (including,  in  some  instances,  one  or  moro 
of  the  other  Pauline  letters),  the  most  important  being 
designated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Jerome,  Com- 
ment, (in  Ojfp.  [5uppo9.]  ii);  Chrysostom,  Horn,  (in 
0pp.  ii,  368);  Zuingle,  Antwiationet  (in  0pp.  iv,  512); 
Melancthon,  Enarraiionet  (Wittenb.  1559,  4to) ;  Zan- 
cbius,  Comment,  (in  0pp.  vi) ;  Musculus,  Commentari- 
tu  (Basil.  1565, 1578, 1595,  fol.);  AretiuSj  CommentarU 
(Morg.  1680,  8vo) ;  Olevianus,  iVbte  (Gen.  1580,  8vo); 
Grynieus,  ExpV<'atio  (Basil.  1585,  8vo) ;  Rollock,  Cvm- 
meniarwt  (Edinb.  1600,  8vo ;  Genev.  1602) ;  al?o  Leo- 
turet  (Lond.l603,4to);  Cartwright, Commentory  (Lond. 
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iei2,  4to) ;  ^Bvfield,  EipotitUm  (Lond.  1615,  fol. ;  also 
1627,  lt>49);  Elton,  ExpotHUfm  (Lond.  1615,  4to;  1620, 
1681,  fol.) ;  Qniros,  Commtniarius  (in  Ditput,,  Lugd.  B. 
1628);  Crellius,  CommewUsriut  (in  Opp,  i,  523);  Coc- 
ceinB,  InJ^,  ad  Col.  (in  Opp,  xii,  218) ;  Alting,  Anal' 
jftu  (in  Opp.  iv) ;  *Davenant,  Expotitio  (Cantab.  1627, 
fol. ;  also  1680, 1689,  fol. ;  Genev.  1655,  4to;  in  Eng- 
lish,  London,  1831,  2  vols.  8to)  ;  Calixtas,  Expotitio 
(Bninsw.  1654,  4to) ;  Daill6,  Sermont  (in  French,  Gen. 
1662,  2d  ed.  3  vols.  8vo ;  in  English,  Lond.  1672,  fol.) ; 
and  ExfoeiHon  (Lond.  1841,  8vo) ;  Fergnsson,  Cotmnen- 
tariut  (Lord.  1658,  8vo) ;  Martin,  Ana^ftit  (in  Opp,  iv, 
889);  *D'0utrein,^«fMf5nV*,  etc  (Amst.  1695,  4to;  in 
German,  Frankfort,  1696,  4to) ;  Schmid,  CommerUaritu 
(Hamb.  1696,  4to;  also  1704);  Suioer,  Conunentcarva 
(Tiguri,  1699,  4to);  Streso,  MedUatUmu  (Amst.  1708, 
8vo);  Gleich,Predi^fen  (Dresden,  1717, 4to);  Latken, 
PreiHfften  (Gardel.  1718,  1787,  4to) ;  Hazevoet,  Ver- 
klaering  (Lugd.  B.  1720,  4to) ;  Van  Til,  Commmiarius 
(Amst  1726,  4to);  Roell,  ExeguU  (Tr^j.  1781,  4to); 
Peirce,  Parcqikram  (London,  1733, 4to) ;  Koning,  Open- 
Itgging  (L.  B.  1739,  4to) ;  Storr,  InierprekUio  (in  his 
(fpiuc.  Acad,  ii,  120-241) ;  Boysen,  Erhlarung  (Quedlb. 
1766-1781);  Jones,  Ftfrnon  (London,  1820, 12mo);  Jun- 
ker, Commentar  (Mannheim,  1828, 8vo) ;  Bohmer,  A  ude- 
fff»ff  (S^o,  Berl.  1829 ;  Breslau,  1836) ;  Flatt,  Erkldr, 
ed.  by  Kling  (Tiib.  1829, 8vo) ;  *Buhr,  Commentar  (Ba- 
sel,  1833,  8vo) ;  Watson,  Discourses  (Lond.  1884,  8vo ; 
also  1838);  Steiger,  Uehers.  u.  Erkldr.  (ErUng.  1885, 
8vo) ;  Schleiermacber,  Predigten  (Berlin,  1885,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Lange,  HonaUen  (Barmen,  1839) ;  Decker,  Bear- 
5fiifim^(Hamb.  1848, 8vo) ;  Hutber,  Commentar  (Hamb. 
1841,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  ♦De  Wette,  Erhlarung  (Lpz.  1843, 
1847,  8vo) ;  Wilson,  Lectures  (London,  1845,  8vo ;  also 
1846);  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Commentar  (Jena,  1847, 
8vo);  Meyer,  Handbuch  (Gott  1848, 8vo,  pt.  ix) ;  K&h- 
ler,  Auskgung  (Eisleb.  1858,  8vo);  Bisping,  Erldarung 
(Munst  1855,  8vo) ;  *£adie.  Commentary  (Glasg.  1856, 
8vo);  Dalmer,  Auslegung  (Gotha,  1858,  8vo);  *£lli- 
cott,  Commentary  (London,  1858,1861,  8vo;  Andover, 
1865,  8vo) ;  Gisbome,  Exposition  (Lond.  1860, 12mo) ; 
Messmer,  Erkldrung  (Brixen,  1863,  8vo);  Passavant, 
Auslegung  (Basel,  1865,  8vo) ;  *Bleek,  Vorleswtgen 
(Berlin,  1865,  8vo).     See  Commentary. 

Colt  (prop.  ^1*9,  a'yir,  a  yonng  ass,  Judg.  x,  4 ; 
xiii,  14;  Job  xi,  12;  Zech.  ix,  9;  TrcuXof,  Matt,  xxi, 
2,  etc.),  spoken  of  the  young  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  cam- 
el.    See  Foal. 

Colton,  Calvin,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1812.  He 
studied  divinity  at  Andover,  and  was  ordained  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  in  1815,  when  he  settled  at  Ba- 
tavia,  N.  Y.,  where  he  preached  until  1826,  at  which 
time  he  lost  his  voice,  and  thenceforth  devoted  his  time 
to  writing  for  periodicals.  He  travelled  in  Europe  for 
several  years,  returning  to  New  York  in  1835,  when 
he  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
After  this  he  turned  his  attention  to  political  subjects, 
and  from  1838  to  1842  wrote  many  pamphlets.  He  ; 
held  for  some  years  before  his  death  the  chair  of  Po-  < 
litical  Economy  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Amon^ 
liis  theological  writings  are  The  Genius  and  Mission  of  \ 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
(12ino) ;  The  ReUgious  State  of  the  Country  (12mo).  He 
died  at  Savannah,  March  20, 1857. 

Colnmba  was  the  first  of  the  numerous  Iri^ib  mis- 
sionaries of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  He  was 
bom  about  A.D.  520,  in  Donei^ral,  Ireland,  of  the  royal 
family.  His  real  name  was  Col  urn,  but,  from  his  dove- 
like appearance  in  childhood,  it  was  latinized  to  Co- 
lnmba (dove).  Among  his  own  countrymen  he  was 
called  Colum  na  Cielle,  or  Cobtmbkille,  Colum  of  the 
Church.  His  mother,  Ethena,  was  of  the  royal  house 
of  I^einster.  Before  Columba  went  abroad  on  his  mis- 
sion he  had  travelled  over  Leinster,  Connaught,  Meath, 


and  other  parts,  preaching  and  calling  npon  all  im* 
mediately  to  repent  and  believe  in  Christ.  The  Ven- 
erable Bede  (EccL  Hist.  lib.  iii)  says,  *'  Before  Colnmb 
came  into  North  Britain  be  founded  a  noble  monas- 
tery in  Ireland,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Scots 
[Irish],  was  cidled  Dairmach,  that  is,  the  'Field  of 
Oaks.'  "  Archbishop  Usher,  who  studied  the  life  of 
this  saint  carefully,  says  ''that,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, Columba  founded  nearly  one  hundred  monasteries 
in  Ireland."  The  bishop  may  have  meant  simply 
Christian  schools ;  for,  like  his  prototype  St.  Patrick, 
wherever  he  had  built  a  church  he  founded  a  school. 
With  these  early  Irish  Christians  religion  and  learn- 
ing were  twin  sisters.  But  Columba  is  better  known 
in  history  as  **The  Apostle  of  the  Picts,  or  the  West- 
ern Isles."  Passing  over  on  a  religious  visit  to  the 
Irish  colony  in  Albyn  or  North  Britain,  the  chief- 
tains of  which  were  his  own  relatives,  for  the  first 
time  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  Picts, 
who  were  then  pagans.  From  that  moment  he  re- 
solved to  devote  his  life  to  their  evangelization.  For 
this  purpose,  about  A.D.  563,  Columba  formed  a  com- 
pany of  twelve,  and  embarked  for  Druids'  Island,  sita- 
ated  west  of  Mull,  in  the  country  afterwards  called 
Scotland.  Here  he  founded  the  monasteiy,  or,  more 
properly,  the  great  theological  school  known  on  the 
Continent  during  the  Dark  Ages  as  **The  Western 
Star  of  literature  and  religion."  Its  government  was 
wholly  within  itself,  presbyterian  and  republican  ;  the 
abbot  or  head  invariably  to  be  a  presbyter,  and  to  be 
chosen  only  by  the  inmates.  Having  built  his  huts, 
and  left  some  of  his  men  to  till  the  ground  for  their 
support,  with  a  few  attendants  he  set  out  to  preach  to 
the  Picts  and  the  Highlanders  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Grampian  Range.  At  first  he  was  sternly  resisted  by 
the  chieftain  and  his  Druidic  priest.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  king  not  only  embraced  Christianity,  but 
became  active  in  spreading  it  among  his  people.  Co- 
lumba and  his  companions  afterwards  set  sail  for  the 
Western  and  Orkney  Islands,  and  founded  several 
churches  and  schools  npon  them.  Having  thus  es- 
tablished his  mission  beyond  the  Grampian  Hills,  he 
returned  to  lona  and  Albyn.  For  several  years  his 
field  of  labor  was  very  large,  extending  from  the 
Western  Islands  to  the  Lowland  Picts,  to  the  Irish  col- 
ony in  Argyleshire,  to  the  Anglc-Saxons  in  Northum- 
berland, and  occasionally  to  Ireland.  Although  nev- 
er episcopally  ordained,  he  thus  became  the  greatest 
missionary  bishop  of  his  day.  His  last  visit  to  Ireland 
was  one  of  peace,  to  adjust  a  political  difiference  be- 
tween two  princes.  On  reaching  lona,  "the  isle  of 
his  heart,"  as  he  usually  called  it,  he  was  very  feeble. 
Finding  that  he  was  drawing  near  the  close  of  life, 
ho  was  taken  to  a  little  eminence  from  which  he  could 
Fee  the  holy  settlement,  and  from  which  he  invoked 
God's  blessing  upon  it.  Having  returned,  he  began 
his  favorite  employment  of  transcribing  the  Scrip- 
tures. That  night,  being  led  to  the  altar,  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  began  to  pray ;  soon,  however,  he  was 
discovered  leaning  against  the  railing  in  a  dying  state. 
The  brotherhood,  now  gathering  around  him  with  their 
lighted  torches,  began  to  weep  and  to  crave  his  last 
blessing.  Recovering  for  a  moment,  and  feebly  open- 
ing his  eyes  and  smiling  on  all  around,  he  attempted 
to  raise  his  hand  to  pronounce  the  blessing,  but  It  im- 
mediately fell.  He  then  sank  down  in  death,  and 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Columba  was  no  ordinary  man.  In  person  he  Is 
said  to  have  been  very  comely — ^beautiful  even  to  old 
age.  He  was  never  idle.  When  not  engaged  in  study, 
prayer,  or  missionary  doty,  he  employed  himself  in 
transcribing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  When  travelling  he 
was  always  seeking  for  opportunities  to  do  good.  If 
he  met  a  child,  he  gave  it  his  blessing ;  if  an  adult,  he 
inquired  in  regard  to  his  soul.  On  entering  a  house,  he 
invoked  God's  MesMngupon  it;  and  often,  when  reach- 
ing the  threshing-floor,  he  would  request  all  to  strp 
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work  till  thej  had  thftnked  God,  the  giver  of  bread. 
His  early  biographers  say  that  he  was  a  powerful 
preacher,  speaking  the  Irish  and  Latin  with  eqoal  ease, 
and  both  with  great  fluency.  His  voice  was  tender, 
tremulotts,  musical,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  be  heard 
at  a  great  distance.  His  soul  waa  in  his  preaching, 
and  was  constantly  manifesting;  itself  through  liis 
words,  tones,  and  gestures.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
prayer ;  the  spirit  of  devotion  seemed  to  have  been  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived.  If  he  entered  a  boat, 
mounted  a  horse,  administered  medicine,  or  parted 
with  a  friend,  in  all  these  he  acknowledged  God,  and 
asked  his  protection.  He  was  not  a  Komanist — Ro- 
manism proper  had  not  reached  Ireland  in  his  day.  He 
enjoined  on  all  his  disciples  to  receive  nothing  as  relig- 
ious  truth  that  was  not  sustained  by  proof  drawn  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  (Prolatis  $acra  Scriptura  tegti- 
tnofww). — Adamnan,  Life  ofColumbaf  Bede,  Ecd.  HUt. 
iii,  4;  Moore,  HUL  of  Inland^  often;  Pid.  Hist,  of 
England^  i,  277 ;  Montolembert,  Aftmh  nfthe  Wegt,  vul. 
ill ;  Todd,  Ancient  Irish  Church;  Smith,  Rellg'on  tf  An- 
cient Britain^  p.  266 ;  McLear,  Christi  in  Missions  in  (he 
Middle  Ages,  Lond.  1863 ;  Princeton  Rev,  Jan.  1867,  p.  5. 

ColumbanoB,  a  missionary  of  the  sixth  century, 
was  lx)m  in  Leinster,  Ireland,  about  A.D.  &I3,  and 
descended  from  a  noble  family  of  tliat  province.     In 
early  life,  from  talents,  position,  and  propoty,  the 
world  opened  to  him  with  unusual  attractions,  but  he 
decided  to  enter  the  monastery  of  Banchor,  in  Ulster, 
then  giving  instruction  to  about  one  thousand  students. 
Having  formed  a  company  of  missionaries,  Columbanus 
set  out  for  France,  and  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  among  the  wildest,  poorest,  and  most  un- 
civilized of  all  the  Franks.     Here  h3  built  huts.    The 
daily  routine  of  the  fraternity  was,  in  their  cabins,  read- 
ing, praying,  and  transcribing  the  Scriptures  and  oth- 
er books ;  in  the  field,  cultivatintj  the  ground  for  their 
sustenance  and  to  give  to  the  poor ;  and  when  abroad, 
visiting  the  people,  and  inviting  them  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel.    Their  establishment,  although  generally  called 
a  monastery,  was  far  more  like  one  of  our  modern 
missionary  stations.     After  a  few  years  another  was 
commenced  at  Fontaines — ^*The  Springs** — which 
soon  became  a  place  of  general  resort,  and  which  great- 
ly enlarged  their  sphere  of  usefulness.    In  these  places 
they  continued  for  about  twenty  years,  exerting  the 
most  benign  influence  on  all  the  surrounding  country ; 
and  through  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  semi-bar- 
barons  chieftains,  Christianizing  its  political  institu- 
tions.    "  The  common  people  had  followed  these  mis- 
sionaries gladly;  but  the  keen  rebukes  of  Columbanus 
had  long  chafed  the  most  of  the  ruling  classes.     At  a 
royal  festival  a  glass  of  wine  was  presented  to  him, 
which  he  dashed  on  the  floor  because  it  had  *been  pol- 
luted by  the  touch  of  an  adulterer' "  (Godwin's  Ancient 
Gaul,  p.  388).     At  another  time  four  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  Theuderik,  or  Thierry,  the  king,  were  placed 
before  him  to  receive  his  blessing,  which  he  refused, 
and  pronounced  them  to  be  the  offspring  of  sin.    Upon 
this  the  famous  Brunehilda  vowed  his  destruction. 
When  the  soldiers  came  to  disperse  his  establishment, 
he  met  them  with  intrepidity.    But  the  monastery  was 
broken  up.    The  brotherhood  now  rallied  around  him, 
and  were  willing  to  die  with  him ;  but  he  advised  them 
to  go  to  Germany. 

Columbanus  went  to  Italy,  where  new  troubles 
awaited  him.  Holding  with  the  Irish  Church  in  regard 
to  the  Three  Chapters  (q.  v.)  and  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter  (q.  v.),  he  learned  that  the  Koman  Chureh  had 
condemned  these  views  under  severe  penalties.  He 
found,  however,  a  protector  in  Theodolinda,  the  pious 
queen  of  the  Lombards,  who  agreed  with  him  about  the 
Three  Chapters.  He  had  everywhere  avowed  his  prin- 
ciples, and  even  addressed  a  letter  to  pope  Boniface,  in 
which  he  charged  him  and  the  General  Council  with 
departing  from  the  faith  of  the  apostles.     He  remind- 


ed him  that  in  Rome  and  Italy  there  had  been  many 
disputes  and  dissensions,  while  in  Ireland  "there  never 
had  been  a  heretic  or  schismatic  but  that  from  the  be- 
ginning they  had  held  without  wavering  (tnoonetf«*a) 
the  true  catholic  faith."  Soon  afterwards  he  retired 
to  Bobbio,  in  the  Apennines,  where  he  founded  his  last 
monastery,  and  died  prematurely  about  A.D.  615. 

Columbanus  was  one  of  those  men  who  cannot  pass 
easily  through  this  world.  The  sulijects  of  his  re- 
bukes were  generally  shining  marks — kings,  queens, 
dukes,  popes,  and  others  in  high  places.  By  nature 
he  was  a  poet ;  and  the  fragments  of  Irish  poetry  left 
by  him  are  said  by  competent  Judges  to  have  been  im- 
itated in  Macpherson's  Ossian.  He  has  been  almost 
overlooked  in  English  literature,  while  the  authors  of 
the  Literary  History  of  Franoe  are  even  extravagant 
in  his  praise.  He  left  a  treatise  on  Penitence,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  communion  in  both  kinds  waa 
allowed  in  the  Irish  Church  in  his  day.  Of  the  woriu 
written  by  Columlianus  are  still  extant :  De  octo  vitiis 
principalUnts,  Paniien/ialey  InstrucHones  de  officOs  Chris- 
iianij  and  some  letters  and  poems.  They  have  been 
published  by  Fleming  (Louvain,  1607),  and  in  Gallan- 
dius,  BUfl.  vtterwn  Pair,  tom.  xii.  Columbanus's  mo- 
nastic rule  has  been  published  in  Holsten-Brockie,  Co- 
dex RegtiL  i,  166  sq.  Biographies  of  Columbanns  were 
written  by  his  companion  Jonas  and  by  the  monk 
Walafrid  Strabo,  both  of  which  are  given  by  ftlabil- 
lon,  Acta  SS.  Ord,  S.  Bin.  i,  sec.  2. — See  WeUer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  700;  Herzog,  Beal-Encyhlop. 
ii,  789 ;  Hefele,  Gesch.  d(T  Eirf&hr.  des  Christ,  in  SUd- 
deutsch,  p.  262-280;  Knottenbelt,  Dap.  de  Cokmbano 
(Leyd.  1859) ;  Hvtaire  Lit*,  de  In  Ft-ance.  iii,  279-505; 
Usher,  vi,  281;  Lites  rflUust.  Mt^n  of  irekmd,  i,  125 
(Dublin,  1838) ;  Moo-e'j«  Hiat.  of  Ireland,  p.  186  (Phila- 
delphia) ;  Neander,  Light  in  Dark  Ptacet.  p.  187. 

Column  (Lat.  cohmma),  a  pillar  to  support  a  roof 
or  other  part  of  a  building.  It  is  more  usually  applied 
to  ancient  architecture,  the  columns  of  Gothic  buildings 
beln^  usually  termed  piOars.  Still,  this  distinction  of 
terms  is  not  universally  observed.  A  column  gener- 
ally has  a  base,  shaft,  and  capital.  The  proportions 
vary  with  the  style  of  arehitecture,  and  the  size  and 
purpose  of  the  building.  It  was  frequently  merely 
an  arohitectural  ornament,  and  was  used  in  all  culti- 
vated ages.  Those  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and  Persians  may  be  taken  as  the  brat 
and  most  classical  examples  of  antiquity.     See  Pil- 

LAB. 

1.  Egyptian  columns  may  be  classed  in  eight  orders, 
as  in  the  accompany' ing  wood-cut,  where,  being  drawn 
to  the  same  scale,  their  resi>ective  dimensions  are 
shown.  For,  though  columns  of  the  same  order  vary 
very  much  in  different  buildings,  an  average  propor- 
tion may  be  assigned  to  them,  which,  indeed,  is  all 
that  can  be  done  in  those  of  Greece,  though  they  va- 
ried less  than  in  Egyptian  architecture.     In  point  of 

•  antiquity,  the  first  was  certainly  the  square  pillar ; 

!  tlien  the  polygonal  and  round  finted  column  of  the 
second  order ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  third  and  fourth 

I  came  into  use.  But  the  fourth  and  fifth,  though  used 
long  before,  were  not  common  till  the  18th  dynasty, 
and  the  fourth  assumed  a  Isrger  size  than  any  other, 
as  at  Kamak  and  Luxor.  The  sixth,  though  mostly 
in  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  temples,  dates  at  least  as  ear- 
ly as  the  18th  dynasty ;  as  does  the  eighth,  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  square  pillar,  with  a  figure  attached,  and 
the  evident  original  of  liie  Caryatide  of  Greece ;  but 
the  seventh  is  limited  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
has  an  endless  variety  in  the  form  and  ornaments  of 
its  capital.  It  was,  however,  quite  Egyptian,  and  in 
no  wa}'  indebted  to  Greek  taste  for  its  introduction. 
Of  the  same  kind  were  the  columns  described  bj'  Athe- 
nssus  (v,  103),  with  circular  capitalii,  set  round  with 
rose-like  ornaments,  or  with  flowers  and  interlaced 
leavos,  some  of  which  were  made  of  the  long  tapering 


n  tlioit  bonies,  to 
Then  wu  also  a  pilaster  suttt 
(WllkiDSDD'B  Ane.  Egspliaiu.  ii,  S86,  386,  ftbridRm.). 

3.  Among  ths  Greeks,  hIm,  the  gnndeur  of  the  tem- 
ples, vhich  were  very  aimple  ia  form,  was  gntlly  ow- 
ing to  the  beautlfnl  combinatioui  of  cnlumng  which 
(tdomed  th«  Inlftioi  as  well  u  the  DUteide.  These 
cdamnB  either  surroanded  the  bnildin);  entirely,  or 
mere  irranged  in  porticoes  on  one  or  more  of  itB  fronts, 
■od  kccoiding  to  their  number  and  dlMribuULn  tem- 
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plea  have  bsen  cluufled  both  b7  indent  and  modetn 
writers  on  architecture.  Coiamns  were  origindl; 
n*ed  ainplj:  to  sapport  the  roof  of  the  edifice ;  and, 
amidit  all  the  elaborations  of  a  later  age,  thia  object 
waa  always  kept  in  view.  Hence  we  find  the  colvmn 
Buppottin);  a  horiiontat  maaa  technically  called  the 
CDtshlaturt.  Both  the  column  and  the  entablatnre 
are  again  divided  into  three  distinct  parts.  The  tor- 
mer  conaista  of  the  baae,  the  ahatt,  and  the  capital ; 
the  latter  of  the  architrave,  the  frlese,  and  the  cornice. 
The  architiave  ii  the  chief  beam  (iirurniAiDv,  epUli- 
tiim\  reeting  on  tha  eammit  of  the  row  of  colninnF ; 
the  frieie  (fivfapDc,  tophorut)  rises  above  the  archi- 
trave, and  is  beqaeniy  adorned  by  flgnrta  in  detail; 
and  above  the  bitze  projccU  the  cornice  (topuvit,co- 
rwiU),  forming  a  handsome  finish  (Smith's  HUlory  ff 
Cnvte,  p.  144  i  ace  MiiUer,  Ancient  Art  [Lond.  1842], 
§K7). 

3.  The  Persian  atyle  of  columna  (see  AasYRiA;  - 
Jachin)  (treatly  resembled  the  Ionic,  having  a  circu. 
lar  and  ornamental  base,  a  fiutfd  nhaft,  and  a  capital, 
consisting  either  of  two  half-formed  animals  (the 
horaa-head  or  demi-bulla  were  the  favorites)  crosswise 
of  Ihe  architrave,  or  of  ft  complex  pyramidal  ornament 
saimounted  by  volutes  (Fergoaaon's  JVmnvA  and  Per- 
ttjpulit,  p.  159  sq.).      See  Abchitectubk. 

Comander.    See  Komandeb. 

Comb.    See  IIoxET. 

Combat.    See  Sikqle  Coubat. 

CombeSm,  FiiAN^ia,  a  learned  Dominican  monk, 
was  bom  in  November,  1606,  at  Marmande,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Lot-et-Gaionne,  In  France.  IJa  waa  edu- 
cated by  Ihe  JeiulU  at  Bordeaux,  and  in  16!4  entered 
the  Dominican  order.  After  completing  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  severel  hoaaes  of  his  order  (in  1640  at 
Paris).  Bat  aoon  be  withdrew  tioxti  bis  profecsorship 
in  order  to  devote  sll  his  time  to  literarj'  laborp,  and, 
in  particnUr,  to  the  study  and  publication  of  the  an- 
cient writera   of  the  Church.      After  pubiiihinp,  in 

of  Methodius  and  Andreas  of  Crete  (!  vols,  foi.,  Greeli 
and  Latin,  with  notes),  and  in  1646  the  Scholia  of  St. 
Haximus  on  Dionysiua,  he  attracted  great  attention 
by  ths  publication  of  the  Novum  AuebiTivm  Graco- 
Latmt  BibtioHirar  Patnm  (Parif,  1648),  which  conclsts 
of  an  exegstical  and  a  hietorical  part.  The  former 
contains  bomiiies  and  aermona  of  HI,  Attcrinp,  bishop 
of  Amasea,  of  St.  Proclus,  of  St.  AnasUsius  of  Aiexan- 
diia,  and  of  several  other  Church  fathers  and  writers. 
The  second  part  contains  a  history  of  tha  Slonolhe- 
litM,  which  was  not  well  received  in  Borne,  and  the 
writings  of  several  Greek  writers,  ecctosiastirul  and 
secular.  In  1656  he  published  (he  ("hronography  of 
the  Byiantine  writer  Theophanca,  vihich  had  been  be- 
gun by  the  Dominican  monk  Goar,  but  left  unfinished 
at  his  death.  In  order  to  encourage  theae  literary 
labors,  tha  Frcncli  bishops,  at  a  meeting  in  Paris  in 
165b,  assigned  to  Combcfis  sn  annual  falaiy  of  SCO 
livres,  which  In  the  next  year  vat  increased  to  SOP, 
and  later  to  1000  livree.  In  16G6  he  published  several 
works  of  Chrysostom  j  in  16C0  the  acts  of  martire  of 
the  Greek  Church  (IBvitrium  Chritti  Mariymm  Lfcil 
Trvmphi.  Greek  and  I.«tin).  In  1663  appeared  one 
of  his  greatest  works,  the  E3>t\atheca  Fatnan  Connona- 
loria  (8  vols.  Paris).  Among  the  moat  important  of 
bta  later  works  are  the  following:  Awdtiriam  vovUti- 
mum  BibSoUiecie  Gracanm  Palnrn  (Paris,  1672,  3 
vols.),containiDgit6erfinn'»/o»'7!MAuHp«riora<ioitM 
■n  laudfm  HaeccAaonm,  two  books  of  Hippolytus,  one 
essay  of  Methodias,  two  works  sgainat  the  Maniche- 
ana  by  Alexander  of  Lycopolis  (formerly  himself  a 
Manichean).  and  by  Didymns  of  Alexandria  ;  acme  es- 
savs  of  tho  Hesvchast  Palamas  and  his  opponent  Msn- 
uel  Kaiakas,  who,  on  account  of  his  Romaniiing  ten- 
denciea,  had  iwen  expelled  f^om  the  Greeli  Church  and 
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had  entered  the  Dominican  order;  the  EccUdattes  Grm- 
eta(Par.l674)f  containing  a  Latin  translation  of  select 
works  of  Basil  the  Great  and  Basil  bishop  of  Seleucia ; 
and  new  editions  of  the  works  of  Maximos  Confessor 
(Paris,  1675,  2  vols.  fol. :  this  work  was  left  incom- 
plete in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Conibefis)  and  of 
Basil  the  Great.  The  edition  of  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zos,  and  of  the  works  of  those  Byzantine  writers  who 
wrote  after  Theophanes,  were  prepared  by  CombefiB, 
but  not  finished.  The  latter  was  pablished  by  Du 
Fresne  (Paris,  1685) ;  the  former  was  made  use  of  by 
the  Manrine  Xx)uvard  for  his  edition  of  Gregory.  Com- 
befis  died  March  23, 1679.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  JSTtVcA- 
en^Lex.  ii,  701  sq.;  Quetif  and  Echard,  Script,  Ord, 
Preedk.  ii,  678  sq. 

Comber,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Westerham,  Kent,  March  19, 1644.  It  is  f>aid 
that  he  could  read  Greek  at  ten  years  old.  Admitted 
B.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1662,  he  was  made  Prebendai^' 
of  York  in  1677,  dean  of  Durham  in  1691,  and  died  in 
1699.  His  chief  works  are :  Comp<mion  to  (he  Temple 
(new  edit.,  Oxford,  1841,  7  vols.  8vo,  one  of  the  most 
complete  works  extant  on  the  Book  of  Common  Pray- 
er):— Short  Discourses  on  the  Common  Pragf^r  (1684, 
gvo) : — Roman  Forgeries  in  the  Councils  o/ the  Jirst  four 
Centuries  (London,  1689,  4to).  His  Memoirs^  by  his 
great  grandson,  T.  Comber,  were  published  in  London 
in  1799  (8vo).— Hook,  Eccles.  Biography,  iv,  156 ;  Kip- 
pis,  Biographia  Briiantdcct,  iv,  45. 

Comber,  Thomas,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
passed  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1770,  and  LL.D.  in  1777. 
He  died  rector  of  Buckworth  in  1778.  Besides  the 
Ltfe  of  his  grandfather,  mentioned  above,  he  wrote 
The  Heathen  Rejection  of  Christianity  in  the  first  Ages 
considered  (Lend.  1747,  8vo)  i—EaxaninaHon  of  Middle- 
ton's  Discourse  against  Miracles  (8vo): — Treatise  of 
Laws,  from  the  Greek  ofSylburglus  (1776,  8vo). 

ComenlUB  (properly  KomensLy),  Joiix  Amos,  was 
bom  at  Comna,  in  Moravia,  March  28,  1592.  Hav- 
ing studied  at  Herlwrn  and  Heidelberg,  he  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren's  Church,  and  took 
charge  (1616)  of  the  parish  of  Prerau,  as  also  of  the 
rectorship  of  its  theological  seminary.  In  1618  he  re- 
moved to  Fulneck,  where  he  filled  the  same  offices. 
Driven  from  his  native  country  in  the  Bohemian  anti- 
Reformation,  he  settled  at  Lissa,  in  Poland,  where  he 
superintended  the  high  school  of  the  Brethren.  In 
1632  he  became  one  of  their  bishops,  and,  as  such,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  their  renewal  as  a  church,  caring  in 
particular  for  the  continuance  of  their  episcopal  suc- 
cession. His  skill  as  an  educator,  especially  his  new 
method  of  teaching  Latin,  gave  him  great  celebrity, 
and  he  traveled  through  a  large  part  of  Protestant 
Europe  to  improve  the  methods  of  education,  being 
called  to  England  for  this  purpose  in  1641,  and  to 
Sweden  in  1642.  He  became  closely  connected  with 
the  mystic  Antoinette  Bourignon  (q.  v.),  and  in  1657 
published  Lux  in  Tenebris  (4to),  in  which  he  reported 
the  "visions"  of  Kotter,  Poniatovia,  and  Drabicius. 
In  after  years,  however,  he  regretted  this  connection, 
and  acknowledged  that  *'he  had  been  entangled  in  an 
inextricable  labyrinth."  Ha  settled  finally  at  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  died  in  1671.  His  principal  works 
are :  Theatrum  divimtm  (Prague,  1616)  : — Labyrinth  der 
Welt  (Prague,  1681 ;  Berlin,  1787) : — Janua  Unguarum 
reserata  (Lissa,  1631),  translated  into  many  languages, 
and,  among  others,  into  Tersian  and  Arabic,  an  ele- 
mentary encyclopedia  divided  into  100  chapters  and 
1000  paragraphs: — Opera  didactica  omnia  (Amst.  1657, 
fol.) : — Ratio  discipline  ordlnisgue  eccl.  in  Unitaie  Fra- 
trum  Bohemorum  (Lissa,  1632 ;  Amstcrd.  1660 ;  Halle, 
1702 ;  in  German  by  Kdppen ;  in  English  by  Seifferth, 
Ch,  Const,  of  the  Boh  Brethren  (Lend.  1867). 

Comer,  John,  one  of  the  early  Baptist  ministers 
in  America,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Aug.  1, 1704.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  glover,  but  at  seventeen,  by  the  influ- 


ence of  Increase  Mather,  he  was  released  by  his  mas- 
ter, and  soon  entered  Harvard  College,  whence  he  re- 
moved, after  a  few  years,  to  Yale.  In  1721  he  joined 
the  Congregationalist  Church  at  Cambridge,  but  in 
1725  became  a  Baptist,  connecting  himself  with  Mr. 
Callender*s  church  in  Boston.  In  the  same  year  he 
began  preaching,  and  in  1726  he  was  ordained  co-pat- 
tor  at  Newport  In  1729  a  dispute  about  the  '*  laying 
on  of  hands"  in  admitting  baptized  members  into  the 
Church  led  to  his  dismissal  fk^m  his  charge.  In  1712 
he  became  pastor  at  Old  Behoboth,  about  ten  miles 
from  Providence,  where  he  died  of  consumption.  May 
23, 1734.  He  left  a  Diary  in  MS.,  which  is  of  great 
interest  for  the  early  historj'  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
America. — Sprague,  Annals^  vi,  42. 

Comforter.    See  Pabacletb. 

Coming  (irapovoia,  being  present")  of  Christ,  a 
phrase  employed,  (1.)  literally,  in  reference  to  our 
Lord's  first  appearance  in  the  flesh  (1  John  v,  20 ;  2 
John  vii),  or  to  his  future  appearance  at  the  last  day 
to  falfil  his  promises  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  (Acts  i,  11 ;  ill,  20, 21 ;  1  Thess. 
iv,  16 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  1 ;  Heb.  ix,  28). 

(2.)  MetaphoricaUj',  Christ  is  said  to  come  when  his 
Gospel  is  introduced  or  preached  in  any  place  by  hia 
ministers  (John  xv,  22;  Ephes.  ii,  17);  when  his 
church  or  kingdom  is  visibly  or  powerfully  established 
in  the  world  (Matt,  xvi,  28) ;  when  he  bestows  upon 
believers  the  influence  of  Ids  spirit,  and  the  peculiar 
tokens  of  his  love  (John  xiv,  18,  23,  28) ;  when  he  ex- 
ecutes his  judgment  on  wicked  communities  who  reject 
or  corrupt  his  Gospel  (2  Thess.  ii,  8) ;  and  when  his 
providence  calls  us  away  from  the  world  by  death,  as 
preparatory  to  the  judgment  of  the  last  day  (Matt. 
xxiv,  42).  The  l)astB  of  this  metaphorical  usage  in 
regard  to  the  coming  of  Christ  is  the  same  as  in  rela- 
tion to  the  coming  of  God;  that  as  he  governs  the 
world,  every  specific  act  of  his  providence  and  author- 
ity indicates  his  presence  in  a  more  striking  manner 
to  human  conception,  on  the  principle  that  no  agent 
can  act  where  he  is  not.     See  Eschatolooy. 

Coimnandery  or  Commandry,  a  kind  of  ben- 
efice belonging  to  a  military  order.  There  are  also 
"  commanderies"  in  the  orders  of  Bernard  and  An- 
thony, and  for  the  knights  of  Malta,  accorded  for  dis* 
tinguiihed  services. — Eden,  Churdtman's  Diet,  s.  v. 

Commandment.    See  Decalogue. 

COMMANDMENTS,  THE  FIVE,  or  Command- 
ments OF  THE  Church,  certain  rules  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which,  within  the  last  three  centu- 
ries, have  been  considered  to  l)e  as  obligatory  on  the 
laity  as  the  commandments  of  the  deccdogue.  These 
five  commandments  are  generally  stated  as  follows: 
1.  To  keep  holy  the  obligatory  feast-days ;  2.  Devout- 
ly to  hear  mass  on  Sundays  and  feast-days ;  8.  To  ob- 
serve the  days  of  fast  and  abstinence ;  4.  To  confess 
to  the  priest  at  least  once  a  year  (at  Easter)  (Cone. 
Lat,  IV,  Can.  21) ;  5.  To  partake  of  the  sacrament  at 
least  once  a  year,  towards  Easter.  As  these  difi^rent 
rules  have  no  common  origin  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Church,  and  are  not  even  taken  from  the  CatecMsmus 
Romawis,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  have 
undergone  several  modifications.  Among  other  vari- 
ations, it  has  been  a  general  practice  to  join  the  fourth 
and  fifth  commandments  together,  and  to  replace  the 
"fifth  by  '*  Not  to  marrj'  at  certain  prohibited  times." 
Others  have  made  various  alterations.  Bellarmine  in- 
cludes the  paying  of  tithes  among  the  commandments 
of  the  Church,  whilst  some  of  the  French  catechisms, 
unable  to  include  all  the  rales  under  the  five  heads, 
have  added  a  sixth,  yet  without  reaching  their  object. 
In  the  United  States  the  *' commandments"  are  en- 
joined in  the  following  form : 

1.  The  Catholic  Church  commandB  her  children,  on  San- 
dayH  and  holydays  of  obligation,  to  be  present  at  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  mass,  to  rest  from  servile  works  on  those  days,  and 
to  keep  them  holy. 
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2.  She  commands  them  to  abstaiii  from  flnh  on  all  days  of 
fasting  and  abntiDence,  and  on  fast-dajm  to  eat  but  one  meal. 

3.  She  commands  them  to  confess  their  sins  to  their  pastor 
at  least  once  a  year. 

4.  She  commands  them  to  reeelTe  the  blessed  saerament  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  that  at  Easter,  or  during  the  paschal 
time. 

6.  To  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  pastor. 

6.  Not  to  marry^  within  the  fourth  degree  of  kindred,  nor 
privately  without'iritnesses ;  nor  to  aoUmmze  marriage  at 
certain  prohibited  times. 

We  have  said  that  these  commandments  are  as  obli- 
gatory for  the  Romanist  layman  as  the  commandments 
of  God,  The  Conncil  of  Trent  has  dogmatically  set- 
tled the  point  (Sess.  Vl,  De  Justif.  Can.  xx).  The 
Protestant  opposition  to  this  great  wrong  was  com- 
menced by  such  writings  as  Luther's  De  ceptivUaie 
Babylomca  and  Zwingle*s  Von  Etkieaen  und  Fryheit 
der  Spyten,  The  Evangelical  Confessions  express  the 
same  opposition,  as,  for  instance,  the  Auguatana^  in 
the  articles  XV,  XVII,  XXVI,  the  Ntlvetica  in  28, 
24,  and  27,  Tetrapol.  cap.  7,  8,  9, 10.  The  clearly-ex- 
IMressed  protestation  contained  in  these  passages  does 
in  no  way  seek  to  overthrow  the  dutiful  obedience 
commanded  towards  pastors  and  rulers  (Heb.  xiii,  17), 
or  towards  decency  and  order  (1  Cor.  xiv,  40),  and  the 
power  of  government  held  by  the  Church  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  constituted  organs.  All  this  is  entirely 
different  from  the  commandments  established  by  the 
Romish  hierarchy  in  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God, 
as  expressed  in  Col.  ii,  16,  18,  20-23;  Matt,  xv,  17; 
1  Tim.  iv,  1-4;  1  Cor.  viii,  8;  vii,  6;  iii,  21;  Mark 
il,  23 ;  Gal.  iv,  9-11.  The  old  plea  constantly  pre- 
sented by  the  Romish  apologists,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Church  has  its  founda- 
tion in  the  power  of  the  keys  and  in  the  command- 
ments of  God  himself,  is  of  no  weight. — Herzog,  JRecU- 
Encyldop.  iv,644;  Wetzcr  u.Welte,  Kirch.-Lex,  iv,  344. 

Commendam.  When  a  vacant  living  is  com- 
mended in  the  Church  of  England  to  the  charge  of  a 
clergyman  until  it  can  be  supplied  with  a  pastor,  the 
benefice  is  said  to  be  supplied  in  commendam.  An- 
ciently the  administration  of  vacant  bishoprics  be- 
longed to  the  nearest  bishop,  thence  called  commendor- 
tory.  This  custom  was  at  a  very  early  period  intro- 
duced into  the  Church.  Athanasius  says  of  himself, 
according  to  Nicephoms,  that  there  had  been  given 
him,  in  commendamj  another  church  besido  that  of  Al- 
exandria, of  which  he  was  the  stated  bishop.  When  a 
priest  is  made  bishop,  his  parsonage  becomes  vacant, 
but  he  may  still  hold  it  in  commendam.  It  has  been  the 
practice  sometimes  in  Englai^d  for  the  crown  thus  to 
annex  to  a  bishopric  of  small  value  either  the  living 
which  had  been  held  by  the  newly  made  bishop,  and 
of  which,  in  virtue  of  such  elevation  of  its  incumbent, 
the  patronage  became  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  or 
some  other  in  its  stead. — "Eden,  Churchman's  Diet.; 
Farrar,  Eecl.  Diet.  /  Wotzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch.-lAx.  ii, 
705. 

Commendone,  Giovaivsi  Francesco,  a  cardi- 
nal and  papal  legate  in  Germany,  was  bom  at  Ven- 
ice March  17,  1628.  After  studying  law,  he  went 
(1550)  to  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Pope  Julius  III,  and  was  employed  as  early  as  1551 
fbr  a  political  mission.  In  1552  he  went  as  papal  en- 
voy to  the  Netherlands,  and  from  there  to  England, 
where  he  had  an  important  secret  interview  with  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII,  who,  on  the  death  of  her 
brother  Edward,  was  to  ascend  the  English  throne. 
Mary  gave  him  an  autograph  letter  to  the  pope,  and 
promised  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be 
re-established  as  the  state  Church.  Commendone, 
having  now  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  pope, 
was  at  once  employed  for  other  important  missions  to 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  Paul  IV  made  him  pa- 
pal secretary  and  bishop  of  Zante.  Pius  IV  sent  him 
to  Germany  to  invite  the  Protestant  princes  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  lie  addressed  the 
Protestant  convention  at  Nacmburg  (1561),  and  pre- 


sented the  papal  bull  of  invitation  and  letters  to  the 
several  princes,  but  met  with  no  success,  the  letters 
being  returned  unopened  and  the  invitation  declined. 
SubMqnent  efforts  to  prevail  upon  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  to 
send  deputies  to  the  council  remained  likewise  without 
effect.  More  successful  was  a  mission  to  Poland  in 
1568.  Whilst  staying  at  the  Polish  court  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  cardinal.  In  15G6  and  1568  he  was  sent  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  suspected  of  lean- 
ing toward  Protestantism,  in  order  to  detain  him  from 
making  concessions  to  the  Protestants.  Soon  after 
he  was  again  sent  to  Poland  in  order  to  secure  the 
election  of  a  French  prince,  who  was  known  as  a  fa^ 
natical  partisan  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  king  of 
Poland.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  1578,  and  died  in 
1584.  His  life  was  written  by  A.  Maria  Gratiani,  his 
secretary,  and  subsequently  bishop  of  Amelia.  See 
Wetzer  u.Welte, jrtnsAef»-Z«a;.  i,  707  sq. ;  Prisac,  Die 
pdpsttiehen  Legaien  Commendone  und  Cappaccini  in 
BerUn  (Neuss,  1846). 

Commentary  {vfrofivfifiariofioif  Lat  commenta- 
n't,  2  Mace,  ii,  18),  Biblical  (see  Carpenter's  Guide 
to  the  Study  of  the  Bibky  pt.  i,  ch.  iii,  sec.  1-4 ;  David- 
son, in  Horne*s  Introd,  new  ed.  ii,  877>^5 ;  M.  Stuart 
in  the  Am.  Bib.  Repos.  iii,  180  sq.).    See  Imtebpiieta- 

TIOK. 

I.  Defni^on. — By  eommeniary^  in  its  theological  ap- 
plication, is  usually  meant  an  exhibition  of  the  mean- 
ing which  the  sacred  writers  intended  to  convey ;  or  a 
development  of  the  truths  which  the  Holy  Spirit  willed 
to  communicate  to  men  for  their  saving  enlighten- 
ment This  is  usually  effected  by  notes  more  or  less 
extended — ^by  a  series  of  remark?,  critical,  philologi- 
cal, grammatical,  or  popular,  whose  purport  is  to  bring 
out  into  view  the  exact  sentiments  which  the  inspired 
authors  meant  to  express.  It  is  true  that  this  can 
only  be  imperfectly  done,  owing  to  the  various  causes 
by  which  every  language  is  affected ;  but  the  svbsktnce 
of  revelation  may  be  adequately  embodied  in  a  great 
variet}'  of  garb. 

(!.)  The  characteristics  of  commentary  are :  (a.)  An 
elucidation  of  the  meaning  belonging  to  the  words, 
phrases,  and  idioms  of  the  original.  The  signification 
of  a  term  is  generic  or  specific.  A  variety  of  signi- 
fications also  belongs  to  the  same  term,  according  to 
the  position  it  occupies.  Now  a  commentary  points 
out  the  particular  meaning  belonging  to  a  term  in  a 
particular  place,  together  with  the  reason  of  its  bear- 
ing such  a  sense.  So  with  phrases.  It  should  like- 
wise explain  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  diction  employed,  the  difficulties  belong- 
ing to  certain  combinations  of  words,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  affect  the  general  meaning. 

(5.)  Another  characteristic  of  commentary  is  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  writer's  scope,  or  the  end  ho  has  in  view 
in  a  particular  place.  Every  particle  ond  word,  every 
phrase  and  sentence,  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  rea- 
soning drawn  out  by  an  inspired  author — a  step  in  the 
progress  of  his  holy  revelations.  A  commentary 
should  thus  exhibit  the  design  of  a  writer  in  a  certain 
connection — ^the  arguments  he  employs  to  establish 
his  positions,  their  coherence  with  one  another,  their 
general  harmony,  and  the  degree  of  importance  as- 
signed to  them. 

(c.)  In  addition  to  this,  the  train  of  thought  or  rea^ 
soning  pursued  throughout  an  entire  book  or  epistle, 
the  various  topics  discussed,  tlie  great  end  of  the 
whole,  with  the  subordinate  particulars  it  embraces, 
the  digressions  made  by  the  writer — these,  and  other 
particulars  of  a  like  nature,  should  be  pointed  out  by 
the  true  commentator.  The  connection  of  oue  argu- 
ment with  another,  the  consistency  and  ultimate  bear- 
ing of  all  the  statements  advanced — ^in  short,  their 
various  relations,  as  far  as  these  are  developed  or  inti- 
mated by  the  author,  should  be  clearly  apprehended 
and  intelligently  stated. 
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(dL)  Another  characterifitic  of  commentary  is,  that  it 
presents  a  comparison  of  the  sentiments  contained  in 
one  book,  or  one  entire  connected  portion  of  Scripture, 
with  those  of  another,  and  with  the  general  tenor  of 
revelation.  A  beautiful  harmony  pervades  the  Bible. 
Diversities,  indeed,  it  exhibits.  Just  as  we  should  ex- 
pect it  a  priori  to  do ;  it  presents  difficulties  and  mys- 
teries which  we  cannot  fathom,  but  with  this  variety 
there  is  a  uniformity  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 
A  commentator  should  therefore  be  able  to  account 
for  diversities  of  sentiment,  in  reference  to  the  same 
topic,  that  appear  in  the  pages  of  books  written  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  addressed  to  individujils  or  commu- 
nities whose  circumstances,  intellectual  and  physical, 
were  dissimilar.  Without  it  religious  truth  will  be 
seen  in  disjointed  fragments;  no  connected  system, 
compact  and  harmonious  in  its  parts,  will  meet  the 
eye. 

(2.)  From  what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the 
constituents  of  commentary,  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
it  differs  from  trcuulcUum,  The  latter  endeavors  to 
find  in  another  language  equivalent  terms  expressive 
of  the  ideas  which  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages  were  framed  to  convey.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
that  in  others  it  can  be  effected  very  imperfectly. 
There  are  and  must  be  a  thousand  varieties  of  concep- 
tion expressed  in  the  original  languages  of  Scripture, 
of  which  no  other  can  afford  an  adequate  representa- 
tion. The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  the  sa- 
cred books  were  written  lived  amid  circumstances  in 
many  respects  diverse  from  those  of  other  people. 
These  circumstances  naturally  gave  a  coloring  to  their 
language.  They  affected  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  create 
terms  for  which  there  are  no  equivalents  in  the  lan- 
guages of  tribes  who  are  conversant  with  different  ob- 
jects, and  live  amid  different  relations.  In  such  a 
case  no  expedient  is  left  but  circumlocution.  By  the 
help  of  several  phrases  we  must  try  to  approximate  at 
least  the  sentiment  or  shade  of  thought  which  the  in- 
spired writers  designed  to  express.  Commentary  is 
thus  more  diffuse  than  tramkuion.  Its  object  is  not 
to  find  words  in  one  language  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  or  nearly 
resembling  them  in  significance,  but  to  set  forth  the 
meaning  of  the  writers  in  notes  and  remarks  of  consid- 
erable length.  Parapkrcue  occupies  a  middle  place 
between  translation  and  commentary,  partaking  of 
greater  diffuseness  than  the  former,  but  of  less  extent 
than  the  latter.  It  aims  at  finding  equivalent  terms 
to  those  which  the  sacred  writers  employ,  accompanied 
with  others  that  appear  necessary  to  fill  up  the  sense, 
or  to  spread  it  out  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  in 
such  a  form  as  the  authors  themselves  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  employed  in  reference  to  the  people  to 
whom  the  paraphrast  belongs.  Scholia  differ  from 
commentary  only  in  brevity.  The^  are  short  notes 
on  passages  of  Scripture.  Sometimes  difficult  places 
alone  are  selected  as  their  object ;  at  other  times  they 
embrace  continuously  an  entire  book. 

II.  There  are  two  kinds  of  commentary  which  we 
shall  notice,  viz.  the  critical  and  the  popular.  1.  The 
former  contains  grammatical  and  philological  remarks, 
unfolds  the  general  and  special  significations  of  words, 
points  out  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  always  brings  into  view  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  phraseology  employed  by  the  sacred  writers. 
It  dilates  on  the  peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  con- 
struction which  may  present  themselves,  referring  to 
various  readings,  and  occasionally  bringing  into  com- 
parison the  sentiments  and  diction  of  profane  writers, 
where  they  resemble  those  of  the  Bible.  In  a  word, 
it  takes  a  wide  range,  while  it  states  the  processes 
which  lead  to  results,  and  shrinks  not  from  employing 
the  technical  language  common  to  scholars.  Extend- 
ed dissertations  are  sometimes  given,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage is  made  the  direct  subject  of  examination,  and 


the  aid  of  lexicons  and  grammars  called  in  to  support 
or  confirm  a  certain  interpretation.  2.  Popular  com- 
mentary states  in  perspicuous  and  untechnical  phrase- 
ology the  sentiments  of  the  holy  writers,  usually  with- 
out detailing  the  steps  by  which  that  meaning  has 
been  discovered.  It  leaves  philological  observations 
to  those  whose  taste  leads  them  to  such  studies.  All 
scientific  investigations  are  avoided. '  Its  great  object 
is  to  present,  in  an  attractive  form,  the  thoughts  of  the 
sacred  authors,  so  that  they  may  vividly  impress  the 
mind  and  interest  the  heart.  It  avoids  every  thing 
that  a  reader  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  and  Greek 
would  not  understand,  and  occupies  itself  solely  with 
the  theology  of  the  inspired  authors — that  holy  sense 
which  enlighteus  and  saves  mankind.  This,  however, 
is  rather  what  popular  commentary  should  do,  than 
what  it  has  hitherto  done. 

The  limits  of  crUical  and  popular  commentary  are 
not  so  wide  as  to  prevent  a  partial  union  of  both. 
Their  ultimate  object  is  the  same,  viz.  to  present  the 
exact  meaning  which  the  Holy  Spirit  intended  to  ex- 
press. Both  may  state  the  import  of  words  and 
phrases ;  both  may  investigate  the  course  of  thought 
pursued  by  prophets  and  apostles.  They  may  devel- 
op processes  of  argumentation,  the  scope  of  the  writ- 
ers* remarks,  the  l)earing  of  each  particular  on  a  cer- 
tain purpose,  and  the  connection  between  different  por- 
tions of  Scripture.  Tet  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
combining  their  respective  qualities.  In  popularizing 
the  critical,  and  in  elevating  the  popular  to  the  stand' 
ard  of  intelligent  interpretation,  there  is  room  for  the 
exercise  of  great  talent.  The  former  is  apt  to  degen« 
erate  into  philological  sterility,  the  latter  into  trite  re- 
flection. But  by  vivifying  the  one,  and  solidifying  the 
other,  a  good  degree  of  affinity  would  be  effected. 
Critical  and  antiquarian  knowledge  should  only  be 
regarded  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth  taught. 
Geographical,  chronolofj^cal,  and  historical  remarks 
should  solely  subserve  the  educement  or  confirmation 
of  Jehovah's  will. 

III.  The  prominent  defectt  of  existing  commenta* 
ries. — 1.  Prolixity.  This  defect  chiefly  applies  to  the 
older  works;  hence  their  great  size.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  meet  with  a  large  folio  volume  of  com- 
mentary on  a  book  of  Scripture  of  moderate,  extent. 
Thus  Byfield,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  fills  a 
folio  volume ;  and  Venema,  on  Jeremiah,  two  quartos. 
Peter  Martyr's  *'most  learned  and  fruitful  commen- 
taries upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans"  occupy  a  folio, 
and  his  **  commentaries  upon  the  book  of  Judges"  an- 
other tome  of  the  same  extent.  But  Venema  on  the 
Psalms,  and  Caryl  on  Job,  are  still  more  extravagant, 
the  former  extending  to  no  less  tlian  six  volumes 
quarto,  the  latter  to  two  goodly  folios.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  remark  that  such  writers  wander  away, 
without  confining  themselves  to  exposition.  We  do 
not  deny  that  even  their  extraneous  matter  may  he 
good  and  edifying  to  those  who  have  the  patience  to 
wade  through  its  labyrinths,  but  still  it  is  not  commen- 
tary. It  is  very  easy  to  write,  currente  calamo,  any 
thing  however  remotely  connected  with  a  passage,  or 
to  note  down  the  thoughts  as  they  rise ;  but  to  think 
out  the  meaning  of  a  place,  to  exercise  independent 
mental  effort  upon  it,  to  apply  severe  and  rigid  exam- 
ination to  each  sentence  and  paragraph  of  tlie  origin- 
al, is  quite  a  different  process.  To  exhibit  in  a  lucid 
and  self-8ati8f3Mng  manner  the  results  of  deep  thought 
and  indomitable  industry,  is  far  from  the  intention  of 
those  prolix  interpreters  who,  in  their  apparent  anxie- 
ty to  compose  ajuU  commentary,  present  the  reader 
with  a  chaos  of  annotations,  and  bury  the  holy  sense 
of  the  inspired  writers  beneath  the  rubbish  of  their 
prosaic  musings. 

2.  Some  commentators  are  fond  of  detailing  various 
opinions  without  sifting  them.  They  procure  a  num* 
ber  of  former  expositions,  and  write  down  out  of  each 
what  is  said  upon  a  text.    They  tell  what  one  and 
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another  learned  annotator  affirms,  but  do  not  search 
or  scrutinize  his  affirmations.  No  doubt  an  array  of 
names  looks  imposing ;  and  the  reader  may  stare  with 
surprise  at  the  extent  of  research  displayed ;  but  noth- 
ing is  easier  than  to  fill  up  pages  with  such  patchwork, 
and  to  be  as  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  com- 
mentary as  before.  The  intelligent  reader  will  be  in- 
clined to  say,  What  matters  it  to  me  what  this  rabbi 
has  said,  or  that  doctor  has  stated  ?  I  am  anxious  to 
know  the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not  the  va- 
rying opinions  of  men  concerning  them.  It  is  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  collect  a  multitude  of  annotations 
ftt>m  various  sources,  most  of  which  the  industrious  col- 
lector knows  to  be  improbable  or  erroneous.  It  is  folly 
to  adduce  and  combat  interpretations  from  which  the 
common  sense  and  simple  piety  of  the  unsophisticated 
reader  turn  away  with  instinctive  aversion.  If  plau- 
sible views  be  stated,  they  should  be  thoroughly  ana- 
Ij'zed.  But  in  all  cases  the  right  meaning  ought  to  be 
a  prominent  thing  with  the  commentator,  and  promi- 
nently should  it  be  manifested,  surrounded,  if  possible, 
with  those  hues  which  Heaven  itself  has  given  it,  and 
qualified  by  such  circumstances  as  the  Bible  may  fUr- 
nish. 

3.  Another  defect  consists  in  dwelling  on  the  easy 
and  evading  the  djfictiU  paseaget.  This  feature  be- 
longs especially  to  those  English  commentaries  which 
are  most  current  among  us.  By  a  series  of  appended 
remaiicB,  plain  statements  are  expanded;  but  wher- 
ever there  is  a  real  perplexity,  it  is  glozed  over  with 
marvellous  superficiality.  It  may  be  that  much  is 
said  about  it,  but  yet  there  is  no  penetration  beneath 
the  surface ;  and  when  the  reader  asks  himself  what 
is  the  true  import,  he  finds  himself  in  the  same  state 
of  ignorance  as  when  he  first  took  up  the  Cummentaiy 
in  question.  Pious  reflections  and  multitudinous  infer- 
ences enter  largely  into  our  popular  books  of  exposition. 
They  spiritualize,  but  they  do  not  expound.  They 
sermonize  upon  a  book,  but  they  do  not  catch  its  spirit 
or  comprehend  its  meaning.  When  a  writer  under- 
takes to  educe  and  exhibit  the  true  sense  of  the  Bible, 
he  should  not  give  forth  his  own  meditetionf,  however 
just  and  proper  in  themselves.  Put  in  the  room  of 
txpoeition,  they  are  wholly  out  of  place.  The  simple 
portions  of  the  Bible  are  precisely  those  which  require 
little  to  be  said  on  them,  while  to  the  more  difficult  su- 
perlative attention  should  be  paid.  But  the  reverse 
order  of  procedure  is  followed  by  our  popular  commen- 
tators. They  piously  descant  on  what  is  well  known, 
leaving  the  reader  in  darkness  where  he  most  needs 
assistance. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

4.  A  very  common  fault  with  modem  commentators 
is  the  attempt  to  go  over  too  much  ground  of  text,  and 
thus  do  the  whole  work  superficially.  Many  are  am- 
bitious of  writing  a  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible, 
often  with  very  inadequate  preparations,  or  leisure, 
or  research,  and  thus  do  but  little  else  than  rehearse 
the  conclusions  of  others,  with  scarcely  any  original 
investigation  themselves.  The  commentetor  should 
come  to  his  work  only  after  a  long  and  matured  study 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  and  then,  with  great  de- 
liberation, and  patient  study  and  luilancing  of  various 
views  and  conflicting  opinions,  proceed  step  by  step 
with  one  book  at  a  time ;  not  hastily  run  over  the  en- 
tire volume,  and  produce  the  crude  and  first-caught 
materials  that  he  has  gathered  suddenly  and  by  one- 
sided investigations.  Hence  those  annotations  are  al- 
most always  the  best  where  a  writer  has  confined  him- 
self to  a  single  book  or  epistle,  and  has  perhaps  made 
it  his  life-long  study,  looking  at  it  from  every  possi- 
ble point  of  view,  and  verifying  his  conclusions  by  re- 
peated comparisons  and  researches.  Commenteries 
**  written  to  order'*  have  almost  invariablv  been 
worthless.  See  A  meriectn  Biblical  Jiepontory^  January, 
1888,  art.  iv; 

IV.  We  shall  briefly  renew  the  principal  works  of 
this  class  on  the  Bible  (adopting  substentially  the  crit- 


icisms on  the  older  commentaries  found  in  Kitto*s  C^- 
ckpoNiiay  s.  v.). 

1.  Such  as  are  most  accessible  by  having  been  writ- 
ten in  English  or  Latins  or  translated  into  one  or*  those 
languages.  (See  a  select  list  of  this  kind,  with  criti- 
cisms, in  the  Supplem.  to  Jenks's  Comprehensive  Com" 
mentary.^ 

(1.)  J.  Calvin  Q' Commentarii,''  ete.  in  his  Opp.y 
translated,  Edinb.  1845-6C,  52  vols.  8vo).— In  all  the 
higher  qualifications  of  a  commentetor  Calvin  is  pre- 
eminent. His  knowledge  of  the  original  languages 
was  not  so  great  as  that  of  many  later  expositors,  but 
in  developing  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writera  he 
has  few  equals.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  he 
chiefly  attended  to  the  logic  of  commentary.  He  pos- 
sessed singular  acuteness,  united  to  a  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  human  heart,  a  comprehension  of  mind 
by  which  he  was  able  to  survey  revelation  in  all  ite 
features,  and  an  enlightened  underatanding  competent 
to  perceive  sound  exegetical  principles,  and  resolute  in 
adhering  to  them.  He  can  never  be  consulted  with- 
out advantage,  although  all  his  opinions  should  not  be 
followed,  especially  those  that  result  from  his  doctrin- 
al prepossessions. 

(2.)  T.Beza  ('TesMX cscAo^.Tremellii et Junii, 
Apocr.  c.  notis  Junii,  et  N.  T.  c.  noUs  Bezse,**  fol.  Ge- 
ne v.  1575-79,  Xx)nd.  1598,  and  often;  ^'BiUe  with  Anr 
notations,"  fol.  Gen.  15C1-2,  and  often). — Beza*s  tal- 
ents are  seen  to  great  advantage  in  expounding  the 
argumentative  parte  of  the  Bible.  He  possessed  many 
of  the  I  est  exegetical  qualities  which  characterized  bis 
great  master.  In  tracing  the  connection  of  one  part 
with  another,  and  the  successive  steps  of  an  argu- 
ment, he  displays  much  ability.  His  acuteness  and 
learning  wera  considerable.  He  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  theology  than  the  criticism  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

(3.)  IT.  Hammond  Q^Paraphrase  and  Annotations^^ 
on  the  X.  T.,  Lond.  1658,  best  ed.  1702 ;  on  the  Psalms, 
in  his  Worl-s^  4  vols.  fol.  1674-84).— This  learned  an- 
notator was  well  qualified  for  interpretation,  and  many 
good  specimens  of  criticism  are  found  in  his  notes. 
Yet  he  has  not  entered  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  or  developed  with  uniform  success  the  mean- 
ing of  the  inspired  writers.  Many  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult portions  he  has  superficially  examined  or  wholly 
mistaken. 

(4.)  M.  Poole  {'^Annotations'"  on  the  whole  Bible, 
Lond.  2  vols.  fol.  1700  and  before,  best  ed.  Lond.  1840, 
8  vols.  8vo). — Poole's  annotations  on  the  Holy  Bible 
contain  several  valuable,  judicious  remarks.  But  their 
defecta  are  numerous.  The  pious  author  had  only  a 
partial  acquaintance  with  the  original.  He  was  re- 
markable neither  for  profundity  nor  acuteness.  Yet 
he  had  piety  and  good  sense,  amazing  industry,  and 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  older  commentators. 

Poll  '* Synopsis  Criiicorum'^  (fol.  4  vols,  in  5,  Lond. 
1669-76,  and  several  eds.  since ;  best  ed.  by  Leusden, 
Ultr.  1684). — In  this  large  work,  the  annotations  of  a 
great  number  of  the  older  commentators  are  collected 
and  condensed,  many  of  them  from  the  still  more  ex- 
tensive collection  known  as  the  Critici  Sacri  (q.  v.), 
edited  by  Bp.  Pearson  and  others  (2d  edit,  with  two 
supplemental  vols.  Frcft.  a.  M.  1696-1701, 9  vols.  fol.). 
But  they  are  seldom  sifted  and  criticised,  so  that  the 
reader  is  left  to  choose  among  them  for  himself. 

(6.)  H.  Grotius  {'' Amnoiationes"  on  all  the  Bil.le 
and  Apocr.  in  his  Opp,^  also  ed.  Moody,  Lond.  1727,  2 
vols.  4to). — This  very  learned  writer  investigates  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures  with  great  diligence  and 
success.  He  had  considerable  exegetical  tact,  and  a 
large  acquaintance  with  the  heathen  classics,  from 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  adduce  parallels.  His 
taste  was  good,  and  his  mode  of  unfolding  the  mean- 
ing  of  a  passage  simple,  direct,  and  brief.  His  Judg- 
ment was  sound,  free  from  prejudice,  and  liberal  be- 
yond the  age  in  which  he  lived.    As  a  commentator 
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he  was  distingaished  for  his  uniformly  good  sense.  It 
has  been  said  Mrithout  reason  that  he  found  Christ  no- 
where in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  true  that  he  op- 
posed the  Cocceian  method,  but  in  this  he  was  often 
correct.  His  chief  defect  is  in  tpiritucU  ditoemment. 
Hence  he  rests  in  the  literal  meaning  in  many  cases, 
where  there  is  a  higher  or  ulterior  reference. 

(6.)  J.  Le  Clerc  ("V.  T.  c.  Parapkrati,  CommetUor 
rio,"  etc.  4  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1710  sq.). — Excellent  notes 
are  interspersed  throughout  the  commentaries  of  this 
author  (his  worlc  by  a  similar  title  on  the  N.  T.  was 
based  upon  that  of  Hammond,  2  vols,  in  1,  fol.  Amst 
1699).  His  judgment  was  good,  and  his  mode  of  in- 
terpretation perspicuous.  From  his  richly-stored  mind 
he  could  easily  draw  illustrations  of  the  Bible  both 
pertinent  and  just.  Yet  he  was  very  defective  in  the- 
ological discrimination.  Hence,  in  the  prophetic  and 
doctrinal  books  he  is  unsatisfisctor}'.  It  has  been 
thought,  not  without  truth,  that  he  had  a  rationalistic 
tendency.  It  is  certain  that  he  exalted  his  own  judg- 
me9t  too  highly,  and  pronounced  do-^matically  where 
he  ought  to  have  manifested  a  modest  diffidence. 

(7.)  A.  Calmet  Q* ConmaUaire  IMiraJC'  on  the 
entire  Bible  and  Apocr.  Par.  1724,  8  vols,  in  9,  fol. ; 
transl.  into  Latin,  with  the  dit$ert€UioHs  by  J.  D.  Manse, 
19  vols.  4to,  Wiroeb.  1789). — Calmet  is  perhaps  the  moet 
distinguished  commentator  on  the  Bible  belonging  to 
the  Roman  Gathdic  Church.  In  the  higher  qualities 
of  commentary  his  voluminous  work  is  very  deficient. 
It  contains  a  good  collection  of  historical  materials, 
and  presents  the  meaning  of  the  original  where  it  is 
alreaidy  plain ;  but  his  historical  apparatus  needs  to  be 
purified  of  its  irrelevant,  erroneous  statements,  while 
on  the  difficult  portions  no  new  light  is  thrown. 

(8.)  Patrick,  Lowth,  Arnald,  and  Whitby 
("  Critical  Commenianff"  etc.  on  the  O.  and  N.  T.  and 
Apocr.  6  vols.  4to,  Loud.  1822 ;  4  vols.  8vo,  Phila.  and 
N.  Y.  1845).— Bishop  Patrick  had  many  of  the  ele- 
ments belonging  to  a  good  commentator.  His  learn- 
ing was  great  when  we  consider  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  his  method  brief  aiid  perspicuous.  Lowth  is 
inferior  to  Patrick.  Whitby  presents  a  remarluible 
compound  of  excellences  and  imperfections.  In  phi- 
losophy he  was  a  master.  In  critical  elucidations  of 
the  text  he  was  at  home.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in 
acuteness  or  philosophical  ability.  His  judgment 
was  singularly  clear,  and  his  manner  of  annotating 
straightforward.  Yet  he  had  not  much  comprehen- 
siveness of  intellect,  nor  a  deep  insight  into  the  spirit- 
ual nature  of  revelatk>n. 

(9.)  M.  Henry  {"ExpotiHom  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test." 
Lond.  1704  sq.,  5  vols,  fol.,  and  various  eds.  since, 
latest  Lond.  1849,  6  vols.  4to,  condensed  with  Scott's 
Notes  and  Doddridge's  Practical  Observaiioru,  besides 
additions  from  other  sources,  in  Jenka's  Compreheiuive 
Commentary,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  1836  sq.,  5  vols.  8vo). — 
The  name  of  this  good  man  is  venerable,  and  will  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  His  commentary 
does  not  contain  much  expotition.  It  is  full  of  ser- 
monizimf.  It  is  surprising,  however,  to  see  how  iu 
his  good  sense  and  simple  piety  led  him  into  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible,  apart  from  nmny  of  the  higher 
qualities  belonging  to  a  successful  commentator.  His 
prolixity  is  great.  Practical  preaching  is  the  burden 
of  his  voluminous  notes. 

(10.)  J.  Gill  {''ExpotUion  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test." 
Lond.  1763, 9  vols,  fol.,  and  several  times  since).— The 
prominent  characteristic  of  GilFs  commentary  is  heav- 
inese.  It  lacks  condensation  and  brevity.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  inspured  authors  is  often  undeveloped,  and 
more  frequently  distorted.  Gill's  chief  merit  was  his 
Babbinical  learning. 

(11.)  P.  Doddridge  Q'FamUy  Krpoeitor  of  the  N. 
T.,"  Lond.  1739,  6  vols.  4to,  and  often  since ;  Amherst, 
Mass.  1887, 1  vol.  8vo).— The  taste  of  this  pious  com- 
mentator was  good,  and  his  style  remarkably  pure. 
He  had  not  much  acumen  or  comprehension  of  mind; 


but  he  had  an  excellent  Judgment,  and  a  calm  candoi 
of  inquiry.  His  paraphrase  leaves  much  unexplained, 
while  it  dilutes  the  strength  of  the  original.  The  prac- 
tical observatk>ns  are  excellent.  The  notes  are  few, 
and  ordinarily  correct. 

(12.)  T.  Scott  C'Holy  Bible  with  iVofes,"  etc 
Lond.  1796,  and  often  since ;  Lond.  1841,  6  vols.  4to ; 
Bost.  1827, 6  vols.  8vo).— The  prevailing  characteristic 
of  Scott's  commentary  is  judiciousness  in  the  opinions 
advanced.  The  greater  portion  of  it,  however,  is  not 
proper  expotition.  The  pious  antlM>r  preaches  aboat 
and  paraphrases  the  original.  His  simplicity  of  pur- 
pose generally  preserved  him  from  mistakes ;  but  as 
a  commentator  he  was  neither  acute  nor  learned.  He 
wanted  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  original, 
power  of  analysis,  a  mind  unprepossessed  by  a  doc- 
trinal system,  and  penetration  of  spirit. 

(18.)  A.  Clarke  C'  Holy  Bible,  with  Commentarg,*' 
etc.  8  vols.  4to,  Lond.  1810-28,  and  often  since ;  best 
ed.  Lond.  1844,  6  vols.  8vo,  N.  Y.  1848).— In  many  of 
the  higher  qualities  by  which  an  interpreter  should  be 
distinguished,  this  man  of  much  reading  was  wanting. 
HIb  commentary,  however,  which  was  the  chief  literary 
labor  of  his  life,  is  replete  with  profound  and  varied, 
though  not  always  accurate,  and  often  inapposite,  learn- 
ing. He  is  always  thoroughly  earnest  and  practically 
spiritual.  Some  of  his  notions  are  indeed  extravagant, 
but  they  are  never  the  errors  of  the  heart.  Many  of 
the  dissertations  scattered  through  the  work  possess  a 
permanent  value  for  their  diligent  research.  Its  his- 
torical notes  are  the  best.  Its  quotations  from  ancient 
and  Orientsl  authore  are  abundant  and  usually  apt. 
Its  remarks  in  vindication  of  the  truth  and  consistency 
of  Scripture  are  also  often  worthy  of  consultation. 

(14.)  £.  F.C.  Rosenmaller.— The  "Scholia'* of 
this  laborious  writer  extend  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Old  Testoment  (11  pts.  in  28  vols.  8vo,  Lpz.  1796 
sq. ;  *Mn  Compendium  redacta,"  by  Lechner,  6  vols. 
8vo). — The  last  editions  especially  are  unquestionably 
of  high  value.  They  bring  together  a  mass  of  anno- 
tation such  as  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  most 
Biblical  students.  Yet  the  learned  author  undertook 
too  much  to  perform  it  in  a  masterly  style.  Hence 
his  materials  are  not  properly  sifted,  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  He  has  not  drunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the 
inspired  authors.  He  seems,  indeed,  not  to  have  had 
a  soul  attuned  to  the  spirituality  of  their  utterances,  or 
impregnated  with  the  celestial  fire  that  touched  their 
hallowed  lips.  His  fether,  J.  G.  BosenmQller,  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Scholia"  on  the  New  Testament  (6  vols. 
8vo,  Numbg.  1785,  and  since),  is  a  good  word-explainer 
for  students  beginning  to  read  the  original.  He  has 
not  produced  a  masterly  specimen  of  commentary  on 
any  one  book  or  epistle. 

(15.)  H.  Olshausen  {''Bihlieehef  Conmentar"  on 
the  N.  T.  continued  by  Ebrard  and  others,  7  vols.  8vo. 
Kdnigsb.  1887-^6;  tr.  in  Clarke's  Library,  Edinb. 
1847  sq. ;  ed.  by  Kendrick,  N.  Y.  1856  sq.,  6  vols.  8vo. 
have  hitherto  appeared). — One  of  the  best  examples 
of  commentary  on  the  New  Testament  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  has  been  given  by  this  writer.  The 
arrangement,  however,  being  semi-historical,  has  some 
inconveniences,  especially  as  the  text  is  not  given. 
The  exposition  is  almost  wholly  tree  firom  the  influ- 
ence of  German  neology.  Verbal  criticism  is  but 
sparingly  introduced,  although  even  here  the  hand  of 
a  master  is  apparent.  He  is  intent,  however,  on  higher 
things.  He  investigates  the  thought,  traces  the  con- 
nection, puts  himself  in  the  same  position  as  the  writ* 
ers,  and  views  with  philosophic  ability  the  holy  reve* 
lations  of  Christ  in  their  comprehensive  tendencies. 
The  critical  and  the  popular  an  admirably  mingled. 
The  continuation  of  the  work  by  other  hands  is  scarcr^ 
ly  equal  in  value. 

(16.)  A.  T  h  ol  u  ck.— The  commentaries  of  this  emi- 
nent writer  on  various  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
especially  those  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  an4 
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Hebrews,  exhibit  the  highest  exegetical  excellences. 
While  he  critically  investigatee  phrases  and  idioms,  h9 
ascends  into  the  pore  region  of  the  ideas,  unfolding  the 
sense  with  much  skill  and  discernment.  His  com- 
mentary on  John  is  of  a  more  popular  cast.  His  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bergpredigt^  or  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  is  very  valuable.  That  on  the  Psalms  is  less 
thorough.  (For  the  editions,  see  each  of  these  books 
in  their  place.) 

(17.)  £.  W.  Hengstenberg.— This  writer  is  too 
fkncifhl  in  his  exegesis,  too  arbitrary  in  his  philology, 
and  too  extreme  in  his  theology  to  be -fully  trustwor- 
thy as  a  commentator;  yet  his  expositions  of  the 
Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  Revelation,  etc.,  may  be  consult- 
ed with  advantage,  if  used  with  comparison  of  other 
authors. 

(18.)  £.  H  e n  de r son. — ^This  commentator's  transla^ 
tion  and  notes  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  as  well  as  Isai- 
ah, Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  are  admirable  specimens 
of  sound  learning,  good  judgment,  and  evangelical 
piety.  Their  only  fault  in  the  exposition  is  an  excess- 
ive leaning  to  literalism. 

(19.)  A.  Barnes. — This  series  of  Notes  on  the  New 
Test.  (N.  Y.  12  vols.  12mo;  Lond.  1850-52),  and  por- 
tions of  the  Old  (Job,  Isaiah,  Daniel),  have  had  a  pop- 
ularity which  shows  their  adaptation  to  an  extensive 
want.  They  are  simple,  ludd,  and  practical,  and  writ- 
ten with  the  author's  happy  flow  of  style,  and  are 
marked  by  genuine  spirituali^ ;  but  they  are  not  char- 
acterized by  critical  or  extensive  learning. 

(20.)  J.  A.  Alexander. — The  notes  of  this  emi- 
nent scholar  on  Isaiah  are  a  thorough  and  well-digest- 
ed production.  His  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and 
historical  books  of  the  N.  T.,  however,  are  too  popular 
to  add  anything  to  his  reputation. 

(21.)  C.  T.  KuinCl.— The  commentaries  of  this 
writer,  especially  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (in  Latin, 
best  ed.  London,  1835,  8  vols.  8vo),  although  strongly 
tinctured  with  rationalism,  are  among  the  best,  criti- 
cally and  philologically  considered,  extant.  Learn- 
ing, acateness,  and  candor  are  everywhere  apparent. 

(22.)  G.  Bush. — This  author's  annotations  on  sev- 
eral of  the  first  books  of  the  O.  T.,  although  intended 
for  popular  use,  are  generally  characterized  by  good 
sense,  genuine  learning,  and  pious  sentiment ;  and  arc 
the  more  valuable  as  being  nearly  the  only  good  com- 
mentary on  these  portions  of  Scripture  available  to 
the  common  reader. 

(28.)  M.  Stuart. — His  commentaries  on  Romans, 
Hebrews,  Daniel,  Revelation,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesi- 
astes, albeit  rather  diffuse  and  grammatical,  are  yet 
of  great  value  for  their  eminent  candor,  careful  inves- 
tigation, and  general  apprehension  of  the  genius  and 
scope  of  the  writers.  To  the  young  student  especially 
they  are  indispensajble. 

(24.)  S.  T.  Bloomfield.^This  author's  critical 
D^fett  (8  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1826-8),  as  well  as  his  Com- 
mentary  (Lond.  1880  sq.  2  vols.  8vo ;  Phila.  1886)  and 
its  Supplement  (London,  1840, 1  vol.  8vo),  all  on  the 
K.  T.,  give  very  much  sound  and  judicious  exposition, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  placing  before  the  reader 
the  views  of  earlier  interpreters.  Without  any  great 
attempt  at  originality,  there  is  generally  a  carefUl  sift- 
ing of  opinions  and  balancing  of  arguments  that  make 
his  comments,  on  the  whole,  the  best  synopsis  of  sim- 
ple exegesis  yet  produced. 

(25.)  H.  Alford  Q'Gr,  Tat,"  with  critical  appara- 
tus and  notes,  Lond.  1858-61,  5  vols.  8vo ;  vol.  i,  N.  Y. 
1859).— This  scholarly  edition  of  the  Greek  Test,  con- 
tains a  critically-revised  text,  a  copious  exhibit  of  va- 
rious readings,  valuable  prolegomena,  and  a  series  of 
analytical,  philological,  and  expository  notes.  There 
is  not  much  strictly  new  in  any  of  these  departments, 
but  a  convenient  assemblage  of  materials  not  usually 
accessible.  The  whole  is  wrought  out  with  great  care 
and  learning,  and  presented  in  the  most  condensed 
form.     A  very  serious  drawback  upon  its  value,  how- 


ever, is  the  latitudinarianism  evident  in  the  author's 
theological,  or,  perhaps,  rather  hermeneutical  princi- 
ples, which  leads  him  in  very  many  difficult  passages 
rather  to  array  the  sacred  authors  against  one  another 
than  to  reconcile  their  apparent  discrepancies.  Un- 
der arrogance  of  superior  *^  honesty,"  he  too  often  de- 
clines the  prime  task  of  an  expositor  by  pronouncing 
diflSculties  insoluble.  The  critical  apparatus  is  per- 
vaded by  the  same  subjective  proclivity,  insomuch 
that  the  writer  has  himself  once  or  twice  completely 
remodelled  it. 

(26.)  F.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer  {'' Commentatius  in  V. 
T."  Lps.  1835-47,  4  vols.  8vo).— This  is  a  series  of 
brief  annotations  on  the  Old  Test.,  considerably  full  on 
the  poetic  portions,  and  cliaracterized  by  great  acu- 
men, with  much  accuracy  of  scholarship,  but  little  or 
no  combination  of  the  spiritual  insight  into  Holy  Writ. 
It  is  chiefly  valuable  to  students  for  expounding  the 
literal  meaning. 

(27.)  J.  C.  Wolf  ("  Cura  in  N.  T."  6  vols.  4to,  Ba- 
sil. 1741). — ^This  autlior,  although  somewhat  old,  de- 
serves especial  notice  for  his  valuable  mass  of  sound 
annotations. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  English  comment- 
aries on  portions  of  Scripture  are  entitled  to  particular 
mention,  including  several  German  works  presented 
in  an  English  dress  by  the  publishers  Clark,  of  Edin- 
burgh (valuable  additions  to  our  literature  these  last, 
but  sadly  in  need,  as  a  general  thing,  of  judicious  edit- 
ing), and  some  reprinted  in  this  country :  Trench  on 
the  Miracles  and  Parables ;  Stier  on  the  words  of 
Christ ;  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bible  and  Da^  Bible  JUustra- 
tione  f  Conybeare  and  Howpon's  Lffe  and  Epistles  ofSU 
Paul;  Watson  on  Matt  and  some  other  parts  of  the  N. 
T. ;  Bengel  on  the  N.  T. ;  Baumgarten  on  the  Acts ; 
Eadle  on  several  of  the  Pauline  epistles ;  Horsley  on 
Hosca ;  Elliott  on  Revelation ;  Lowth  on  Isaiah ;  We- 
myss  and  Fry  on  Job  •  Ellicott  on  the  pastoral  epistles ; 
Good  on  the  Psalms  and  Canticles ;  Steiger  on  Ist  Pe- 
ter ;  Umbreit  on  Job ;  Billroth  on  Corinthians ;  Titt- 
mann  on  John;  Lightfoot's  Horcs  Hebraica;  Keil  on 
Joshua  and  Kings ;  Auberlein  on  Daniel ;  Kalisch  on 
Gen.  and  Exod. ;  Stanley  on  Corinthians ;  Jowett  on 
several  of  Paul's  epistles;  Ginsburg  on  Cant,  and 
Eccles. ;  Phillips  and  De  Burgh  on  the  Psalms ;  Mac- 
lean on  Hebrews ;  Preston  on  Ecclesiastes,  and  many 
others  which  space  does  not  permit  us  here  to  enumer- 
ate. There  are  commentaries  on  the  entire  Bible 
by  GirdlestODe,  Wellbeloved,  Wesley,  Coke,  Benson, 
Cobbin,  Sutcliffe,  and  others ;  on  the  New  Test,  by 
Baxter,  Burkitt,  Gillies,  TroUope,  and  others  ;  on  the 
Gospels  by  Quesnel,  Campbell,  Norton,  Ryle,  and  oth- 
ers ;  on  the  Epistles  by  Macknight,  Pyle,  and  others. 
There  are  also  serviceable  annotations  on  various 
parts  of  Scripture  by  several  of  the  early  Church  fa- 
thers, especially  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Chiysoetom  (see 
Catena),  by  the  mediaeval  theologians  and  reform- 
ers, especially  Luther,  and  an  almost  innumerable  se- 
ries of  later  commentators  more  or  less  extensive, 
sufficiently  complete  lists  of  which  are  given  under  the 
appropriate  heads  in  this  Cyclopsedia.  There  also  ex- 
ist an  immense  number  of  academical  dissertations  of 
an  exegetical  character,  chiefly  by  Germans,  for  cer- 
tain collections  of  a  few  of  which,  well  known  on  the 
Continent,  see  Walch,  BiU,  Theolog,  iv,  920  sq.  See 
also  the  several  books  and  divisions  of  Scripture  in 
their  proper  place  in  this  work.  For  Hebrew  com- 
mentaries on  the  whole  Jewish  Scriptures,  see  Rab- 
binic Bibles. 

2.  The  modem  Germans^  prolific  as  they  are  in  theo- 
logical works,  have  seldom  ventured  to  undertake  an 
exposition  of  the  whole  Bible.  Each  writer  usually 
confines  himself  to  the  task  of  commenting  on  a  few 
books.  In  this  their  wisdom  is  manifested.  Yet  they 
do  not  usually  excel  in  good  specimens  of  commen- 
tary, at  least  in  the  more  sacred  elements.  They  are 
teord-earpkuners.     In  pointing  out  various  readings,  in 
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grammatical,  historical,  and  geographical  annotations, 
as  also  in  subtle  speculations  respecting  the  genius  of 
the  times  in  which  the  writers  of  the  Bible  liyed,  they 
are  at  home.  In  the  lower  criUdsm  we  willingly  sit 
at  their  feet  and  learn.  But  with  regard  to  the  A»^A- 
er,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  logic  of  commentary,  in 
development  of  the  sense  in  its  holy  relations,  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  lamentably  wanting.  Re- 
fined notions  usurp  the  place  of  practical  piety  in  their 
minds ;  and  the  minutiflB  of  verbal  criticism  furnish 
them  nutriment  apart  from  the  rich  repast  of  theolog- 
ical sentiment  and  sanctifying  truth.  But  there  are 
some  noble  exceptions,  several  of  which  are  designated 
above. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  recent  series  of  Ger- 
man commentaries  (although  somewhat  meagre  in  de- 
tail) is  that  publUhed  by  Hirzel  (Leipzig,  1841-57), 
consisting  of  a  Kurzgefttstiei  exegftuches  fiandbuck,  on 
the  Old  Test.,  by  Hitzig,  Hirzel,  Tbenius.  Knobel, 
Bertheau,  and  J.  Olshausen  (in  16  vols.  8vo) ;  on  the 
New  Test,  by  De  Wette,  with  additions  by  Bruckner, 
Messner,  and  LOcke  (in  11  vols.  8vo) ;  on  the  Apoc- 
rypha by  Fritzsche  and  Grimm  (in  5  vols.  8vo).  A 
most  copious  and  (in  the  German  sense)  valuable  se- 
ries is  also  the  KriHsch  exegetischer  Kommewtar  turn 
Neuen  Tettamentf  by  Dr.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  and  others 
(Gott.  in  16  pts.  lately  completed,  with  new  eds.  of  the 
earlier  portions).  Another  is  the  Ereg,  Handh,  tu  den 
Brirfen  des  Apottda  Pardus,  by  A.  Bisping  (Manster, 
1858) ;  and  still  more  deserving  of  notice.  Die  Heillge 
Schrift,  m.  Einleit,  tt.  erid.  Anmerkungen,  by  Otto  von 
Gerlach  (2d  ed.  Bcrl.  1858) ;  to  which  may  le  added 
IHe  jx}rtischen  BucKer  det  alten  Bundes  erklart,  by  H. 
£wald  (Gdtt.  1836-54,  4  vols.  8vo),  together  with  his 
Drei  ErtU  Evangelien  (ibid.  1851,  8vo),  Sendschreiben 
de»  Paulus  (ib.  1857,  8vo),  Dm  B.  IJob  (ib.  1854,  8vci) ; 
Die  Propketen  des  alten  Bundee  erklart  (Stuttg.  1842,  2 
vols.  8v(>),  and  Comment,  in  Apocalgpein  (Lips.  1828, 
8vo);  likewiste  F.  W.  C.  Umbreit's  Commentar  tt5.  d, 
Profiuten  (Hamb.  1842-6,  4  voln.  8vo),  Rdmer  (Gotba, 
1866,  8vo),  Psalter  (lb.  1848,  8vo),  SprOcke  SaUmot 
(ib.  1826,  8vo),  Kohelet  (ib.  1820,  8vo),  and  ffiob.  (ib. 
1882,  8vo) ;  also  the  ffandb.  d.  Einleit,  d,  Apocryphm, 
by  G.  Yolkmar  (TQb.  1860  sq.).  A  new  series  of  crit- 
ical and  exegetical  commentaries  of  great  value,  in 
German,  on  the  books  of  the  0.  T.,  is  also  in  progress 
by  Delitzsch  and  Keil  (Lpz.  1861  sq.),  which  will  doubt- 
less include  the  substance  of  those  already  published 
by  these  writers  on  several  of  the  books  (Genesis, 
Psalms,  Canticles,  Habakkuk,  Joshua,  Kings,  Chron. 
separately) ;  it  is  in*  course  of  publication,  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress,  by  the  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh. 

J.  P.  Lange,  assisted  by  several  evangelical  scholars, 
is  also  issuing  a^scries  of  admirable  homiletical  com- 
mentaries on.  the  books  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  of  which 
improved  translations  are  in  course  of  publication  in 
this  country,  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff  (N.  Y.  1864  sq.). 
Wetstein's  Novum  Testamentum  Gracum  (Amst.  1751,  2 
vols,  fol.),  and  Grinfield's  Hellenistic  EdUio  and  SchoHa 
on  the  New  Test.  (Lond.  1848,  1848,  4  vob.  8vo)  af- 
ford much  valuable  philological  elucidation  of  the  text. 
Bunsen^s  Bibelwerkf  now  in  progress  of  publication 
(Lpz.  1858  sq.  8vo),  although  eccentric  in  many  re- 
spects, has  also  its  valuable  exegetical  features,  espe- 
cially the  new  translation  of  the  text. 

In  addition  to  these,  Germany  has  produced  many 
other  specimens  of  commentar}'  that  occupy  a  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  competent  Judges,  but  still 
remain  untranslated.  Among  these  are  LQcke  on 
John's  writings,  especially  in  the  third  edition ;  Ge- 
senius  on  Isaiah ;  De  Wette  on  the  Psalms ;  FriUsche 
on  Matt,  Mark,  and  Rom. ;  B&hr  on  Colossians ;  Phil- 
ippi  on  Romans ;  Bleek  on  Hebrews ;  Hupfeld  on  the 
Psalms;  Gramberg  on  Chronicles;  Ruckert  on  Ro- 
mans and  Corinthians ;  Flatt  on  the  Epistles ;  Len- 
gerke  on  Daniel ;  Stier  on  Acts,  Hebrews,  James,  and 
Jude ;  Havenuck  on  Ezekiel  and  Daniel ;  Harless  on 


Ephesians ;  Winer  (in  Latin)  on  Galatians ;  Schultena 
(Lat.)  on  Job  and  Proverbs ;  and  Tuch  on  Genesis ; 
with  numerous  others,  which  possess  much  merit,  ac- 
companied, it  is  true,  with  some  serious  faults.  Dr. 
Nast,  of  Cincinnati,  is  publishing  in  this  country  a  com- 
mentary on  the  New  Test,  in  German  on  an  excellent 
plan,  of  which  an  edition  in  English  is  also  issued. 

8.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Americctn  commen- 
taries of  Turner  on  Genesis,  Romans,  John,  Ephesians, 
Galatians,  and  Hebrews ;  Hackett  on  Acts ;  Moore  on 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi ;  the  notes  of  Owen, 
Whedon,  Ripley,  Jacobus,  Hodge,  and  others,  on  the 
Gospels,  Epistles,  etc. ;  and  numerous  other  less  im- 
portant works  that  might  be  specified,  but  which  are 
given  more  ftilly  under  the  respective  books  of  Scrip- 
ture. We  may  also  refer  to  the  notes  accompan3ring 
the  revision  of  the  Engl.  Bible  now  in  progress  by  the 
Am.  Bible  Union,  as  fUmishing  much  exegetical  elu- 
cidation. (See  a  convenient  list  of  works  most  acces-. 
sible  and  useful  to  American  students,  with  prices 
attached,  and  judicious  practical  hints  on  the  general 
subject  of  aids  to  Biblical  knowledge,  in  the  Methodist 
Quar,  Rev.  April,  1856,  p.  288-297.)  Notwithstanding 
the  above  somewhat  copious  statement,  it  must,  how- 
ever, bo  admitted  that  a  convenient  and  satisfactory 
manual  of  exposition  on  the  entire  Bible,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  public  in  this  country,  is  still  a  de- 
sideratum. 

4.  The  following  is  a  chronological  conspectus  of 
professed  Commentaries  on  the  whole  canonical  Scrip* 
tures  (exclusive  of  merely  improved  versions  or  edi- 
tions), as  complete  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  it. 
For  those  covering  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament 
alone,  see  under  those  titles.  The  most  important  of 
those  here  enumerated  are  designated  by  an  asterisk 
(*)  prefixed :  Origen,  Commentaria  (ed.  Huetius,  Roth- 
magi,  1668, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  Augustine,  Exegetica  (in  Opp, 
iii-vi),  also  his  iSermomes  (ib.  vii),  and  his  Quastitmes 
(Lugd.  1561,  8vo) ;  Paterius,  Earpositio  (from  Gregori% 
in  the  latter' s  Opp,  I V,  ii) ;  Hugo  de  S.  Caro,  PostiUa 
(6  vols.  fol.,yen.  et  Basil.  1487,  Basil.  1498, 1504,  Par. 
1508,  Colon.  1621;  8  vols,  fol.,  Lugd.  1645,  1669); 
"■Walafridus  Strabo,  Glossa,  etc.  (a  sort  of  Catena, 
lauding  extracts  from  Rabanus  Maurus.  and  the 
JWiiKe  of  De  Lyra,  6  vols,  fol.,  Nuremb.  1494 ;  also 
more  complete,  Duaci,  1617,  and  Antw.  16S4) ;  Nezen, 
Operationes  Biblicce  [from  Luther's  expositions]  (Jen. 
1510-11,  2  vols.  4to);  Dionysius  Cartbusianus,  Com- 
mmtoarius  (Colon.  1582  sq.,  12  vols,  fol.);  *Pellican, 
ComrnentarU  [except  Jonah,  Zech.  and  Rev.]  (Tiguri, 
1592  sq.,  7  vols.  fol. ;  with  Meyer's  notes  on  the  Apoo- 
al^'pse,  Tigur.  1542,  10  vols,  fol.) ;  Bp.  Clario,  Amto- 
tationes  [those  on  the  O.  T.  are  chiefiy  from  Seb.  Mnn- 
ster]  (Venice,  1542, 1557, 1564,  fol. ;  also  in  the  Critic* 
Sacri) ;  Gastius,  Commentarii  [frofn  Augustine]  (Ba- 
sil. 1542,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Yatablus,  Scholia  [from  his  lec- 
tures] (in  Stephens's  Latin  Bible,  Paris,  1545,  1551; 
also  separately,  Salamanca,  1584,  2  vols.  fol. ;  and  in 
the  Criiici  Sacri^  and  since);  Bruccioli,  Commento 
(Venice,  1546,  7  pts.  fol.) ;  Castalio,  BiJbUa  Sacra,  etc. 
(Basil.  1551,  fol. ;  later  with  various  additions,  espe- 
cially Francfort,  1697,  fol. ;  also  in  the  Criiici  S<icri) ; 
Marloratus,  Commentarii  [on  many  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture] (various  places  and  forms,  1562-85,  etc.) ;  Stri- 
gelius,  Scholia  (on  the  books  of  the  0.  T.  separately. 
Lips.  etc.  1566  sq.,  18  vols.  8vo)  and  Hgpomnemata  (on 
the  N.  T.,  Lips.  1565,  8vo,  and  later) ;  L.  Osiander,  .4ii- 
notationes  (TOb.  1573-84, 8  vols.,  1587, 1  vol.  4to,  1689- 
92,  1597,  Franc.  1609,  8  vols.  fol. ;  also  in  German, 
Stuttg.  1600,  and  often) ;  Tremellius  and  Beza,  Scholia 
et  Nctm  [chiefly  notes  by  Tremellius  and  Junius]  (Gen. 
1575-9,  Lond.  1593,  fol.,  and  later);  Brentz,  Commien' 
tarn  [sermons]  (in  his  Opp.  i-vu,  TQb.  167ft-90) ;  ♦Cal- 
vin, Commentarii  [except  Judges,  Ruth,  2  Sam.,  Kings, 
Chron.,  Esther,  Neh.,  Ezra,  Prov.,  Eccles.,  Cant.,  and 
Rev.]  (at  various  times  in  different  languages;  to- 
gether in  Latin,  in  his  Opera^  Geneva,  1578, 12  vols., 
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1617,  7  vols.,  Amst.  1671,  9  vols.  fol. ;  in  English  [ex- 
cept 1  Sam.  and  Job],  Edinb.  1845-56,  52  vols.  8vo) ; 
"■Lacas  Brugensis,  NotaHones  (Antw.  1580, 4to ;  also  in 
the  Critici  8acri) ;  also  his  and  Molanas's  and  others' 
notes  in  the  Biblia  Lovanentis  (Antw.  1580, 1582  sq. ; 
1590,  fol. ;  also  in  the  Critici  Sacri) ;  Chytmus,  Com- 
fnentarii  [on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture]  (in  0pp. 
jExf^.Vttemb.  1590-2,  Lipe.  1598-9,  2  vols,  fol.);  *Sa, 
Notationea  (4to,  Antw.  1598,  1610,  Lugd.  1609,  1647, 
Colon.  1610, 1620;  fol.  Lugd.  1641 ;  also  in  Mariana's 
SiAolieif  Antw.  1624,  fol.,  and  in  De  la  Haje's  Biblia^ 
Par.  1648,  fol.) ;  Piscator,  CimtmenUtrii  (Herb.  1601  sq., 
24  vols.  8yo  ;  1648-5, 4  vols,  fol.,  N.  T.  also  separate) ; 
Diodati,  Atmotationes  (Genev.  1607,  fol. ;  in  English, 
Lond.  1608,  enlarged  1651,  fol.);  Cramer,  AtuUffung 
(Argent.  1619, 8  vols.  4to ;  without  the  text,  1727, 4to ; 
F.  ad  M.  1780,  2  vols.  4to) ;  ^Mariana,  Scholia  (Mad- 
rid,  1619,  Paris,  1620,  Antw.  1624,  fol.);  ^Estius,  An^ 
notaiiones  (Antw.  1621,  fol. ;  Colon.  1622, 4to;  enlarged 
by  Nemlas,  Duaci,  1628,  Antw.  1658,  Par.  1668,  1688, 
Mognnt.  16iS8,  foL,  and  in  De  la  Haye ;  also  with  the 
author's  excellent  notes  on  the  Epistles,  Antw.  1699. 
fol.) ;  Parens,  CommeiUaria  [on  most  of  the  bpoks  of 
the  Bible]  (at  different  times,  also  collected  Francfort, 
1628,  1641,  1648,  Gen.  1642,  fol.;  and  in  Opp,  Exeg, 
Franc.  1647,  3  vols,  fol.) ;  Hamus,  ExpotUione$  [Pa- 
tristic and  mystical]  (Antw.  1630,  fol.) ;  ""Menochins, 
Expontio  (fol.  Colon.  1630,  8  vols. ;  Antw.  1679,  Lugd. 
1683, 1695, 1  vol. ;  with  in.portant  additions  by  Tour- 
nemine,  Par.  1719,  2  vols..  Yen.  1722,  1  vol. ;  also  in 
De  la  Haye,  etc.);  *Tuinus,  Commmtarius  [chiefly 
compiled,  especially  fh>m  A  Lapide]  (fol.  Antw.  1632, 
3  vols. ;  1645, 1656,  1668, 1688, 1719,  Lugd.  1664, 1678, 
1690,  1697,  1702,  Venice,  1688,  1704,  1709,  1724,  Aug. 
Vind.  1704,  2  vols. ;  also  in  De  la  Haye's  Biblia  and 
Poole's  Synoptis);  Strabo  Fuldensis  [ed.  Leande^r], 
Ghsaa  [with  Lyra's  P»»t%l!a']  (Antw.  1684, 6  vols,  fol.) ; 
Haak,  iHitch  Aimokitiont  of  Syn.  of  Dort  (Lond.  1637, 
1657,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Gordon,  Commentaria  (Par.  1686,  3 
vols,  fol.) ;  Card.  Cajetan,  CommentarU  (Lugd.  1639,  5 
vols,  fol.^;  th^  Nuremberg  (otherwise  Vinarian  or 
Emestian,  Erldarumg  [by  various  authors,  edited  by 
Gerhard,  Major,  and  other  Jena  professors]  (NOmb. 
1640-2,  and  often  afterwards,  fol.) ;  Quistorp,  Atmota- 
Hones  (Rost.  1648,  2  vols.  4to) ;  *De  la  Haye,  Biblia 
Magna  [a  collection  of  the  comments  of  Gagnseus, 
Este,  Sa,  Menoch,  and  Tirinus]  (Par.  1648,  5  vols,  fol.) ; 
also  his  Biblia  Maxima  [an  enlarged  but  less  correct 
edition  of  the  preceding,  with  some  omissions,  and  the 
addition  of  De  Lyra's  and  some  original  comments] 
(Par.  1660, 19  vols,  fol.) ;  Bp.  Hall,  ConiempkUioM  (in 
Worktj  i^ii,  Lond.  1647;  also  often  since  separately); 
Friedlib,  Obtervationes  (Stral.  1649-50,  2  vols.  fol. ;  en- 
larged, F.  ad  M.  1650) ;  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
(q.  V.)  AnmotaHom  [by  various  divines]  (Lond.  1650-7, 
2  vols. ;  3d  ed.  1657,  8  vols.  foL);  Escobar  and  Men- 
doza,  Commmtarii  (Lugd.  1652-67,  9  vols,  fol.) ;  May- 
er, Commentaiy  [chiefly  compiled]  (Lond.  1653,  6  vols, 
fol.,  and  1  vol.  in  4to,  etc.) ;  Trapp,  Commentary  [quaint] 
(Lond.  1654, 5  vols.  fol. ;  1867  sq.,  8vo) ;  *Grotiu8,  An^ 
notaHones  (O.  T.,  Par.  1654,  3  vols.  fol. ;  Venice,  1663, 
fol. ;  N.  T.,  Par.  1644,  1646, 1649,  fol.,  etc. ;  together, 
Lond.  1660,  fol. ;  also  in  Opera,  i,  ii ;  and  the  Critici 
Sacriy  vii,  abridged  by  Moody,  Lond.  1727, 2  vols.  4to) ; 
the  Critici  Bacri  (q.  v.),  ed.  by  Bp.  Pearson  and  others 
[un  immense  collection  of  exegetical  treatises  by  vari- 
ous eminent  scholars]  (Lond.  1660,  9  vols.  fol. ;  with 
the  2  additional  vols,  called  Suppikmewtum,  F.  ad  M. 
1696-1701,  9  vols.  fol. ;  and  with  4  more  vols,  called 
The»aurus  Theologtco-phUologicus  et  Thetcmnu  Nowt, 
Amst.  1698-1782, 18  vols.  fol. ;  condensed  by  Poole  in 
his  Synopsis) ;  Pruckner,  Commeniarium  (F.  ad.  M.  1663, 
2  vols,  fol.);  F.  de  Carri^res,  Commtntaria  (Lugd. 
1663,  fol.);  Brenins,  Adnotationes  [Socihian]  (ed.  Cu- 
per,  Amst.  1664,  fol,) ;  A  Lapide,  Commentaria  [except 
Job  and  the  Psalms]  (Antw.  1664,  1671,  1681,  1694, 
1705,  Venice,  1708,  1730, 10  vols,  fol.) ;  Heinlin,  Reb. 
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stock,  Zeller,  J&ger,  Pfaff,  and  Hochstetter,  Summa- 
rien  [by  order  of  the  duke  of  Wtlrtemberg]  (Stuttgart, 
1667,  Lpz.  1709,  Rudest.  1721,  4to,  Lpz.  1721,  foL  in  6 
vols.) ;  S.  and  H.  Marestus,  Bibel  (Amst.  1669,  foL) ; 
^Poole,  Synopsis  [in  large  part  a  condensation  of  the 
Critici  Sacri^  De  la  Haye's  BibHa,  and  similar  works] 
(Lond.  1690-1676,  4  vols,  in  5,  fol. ;  Franc.  1679,  5 
vols.  fol. ;  Ultraj.  1685,  5  vols.  fol. ;  Franc.  1694,  6 
vols.  4to ;  1712,  5  vols,  fol.) ;  a  different  work  is  his 
original  Annotaiions  [completed  by  others]  (London, 
1683-5,  also  1700,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Edinb.  1803,  4  vols. 
4to;  Lond.  1840,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  De  Sacy,  Sainte  Bible, 
etc.  [chiefly  Patristic]  (Par.  1672,  30  vols.  8vo ;  Leyd. 
1696,  82  vols.  12mo;  Bruxelles,  1728,  8  vols.  4to;  Ly- 
ons,  1702,  8  vols,  fol.,  and  other  eds.) ;  Calovius,  Bib- 
lia illustrata  [in  opposition  to  Grotius]  (F.  ad  M.  1672- 
6,  Dread.  1719,  4  vols,  fol.) ;  Cocceius,  Commentarii  [on 
many  portions  of  Scripture]  (at  various  times,  sepa- 
rately ;  also  in  Opera,  i-v,  Amst.  1675,  fol.  and  later) ; 
Olearius,  Eriidr.  (Lips.  1618-81,  5  vols,  fol.) ;  *Pat- 
rick,  Lowth,  Arnold,  Whitby,  and  Lowman,  Commenta^ 
ry  [originally  in  separate  portions  by  each  author  on 
the  successive  books,  Lond.  1679  sq.]  (Lond.  1788  sq., 
7  vols.  fol. ;  ed.  Pitman,  Lond.  1821, 6  vols.  4to ;  Phila. 
1844,  Lond.  1858,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  ^Schmid,  Commentcarii 
[on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture]  (at  various  places, 
separately,  1680-1704, 18  vols.  4to) ;  Alltx,  RefiedioM 
(Lond.  1688,  2  vols,  in  1,  8vo;  1809,  8vo;  Oxf.  1822, 
8vo ;  also  in  Bishop  Watson's  Theol,  Tracts ;  also  in 
French,  Lond.  1687-9,  8vo ;  Amst.  1689,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
S.  Clarke,  AnnotaHons,  etc.  (Lond.  1690,  1760,  Glasg. 
1765,  fol.);  Ness,  Hist,  and  Myttery  (Lond.  1690-96,  4 
vols,  fol.) ;  L.  de  Carri^res,  Commentaire  (Paris,  1701- 
16,  24  vols.  ISmo);  Haase,  Anmerk.  etc.  (Lpz.  1704, 
1710, 1738,  8vo ;  1707,  fol. ;  also  in  Dutch,  Amst  1725, 
4to) ;  Dn  Hamel,  AnnoiationeSy  etc.  (Par.  1706,  2  vols, 
fol.) ;  Martin,  Bible  earpHquie  (Amst.  1707,  2  vols,  fol.) ; 
*Henry,  Exposition,  etc.  [completed  fh)m  Acts  by  oth- 
ers] (London,  1707-15,  5  vols.  fol. ;  4th  ed.  complete, 
London,  1737,  5  vols,  fol.,  and  often  since;  new  ed. 
Lond.  1849,  6  vols.  4to;  condensed  in  Jenks's  Com» 
prehensive  Commtntary)\  *Calmet,  Commentaire  (Par. 
1707-16, 23  vols.,  1718,  26  vols.  4to ;  1724,  8  vols,  in  9, 
fol.;  the  Dissertations,  etc.,  separately.  Par.  1715,  5 
vols.  8vo,  1720, 8  vols.  4to ;  the  last  in  Latin  by  Manse, 
Lucca,  1729,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  the  whole  by  the  same, 
Wirceb.  1789-93, 19  vols.  4to ;  also  in  German  by  Mos- 
heim,  Brem.  1788-47,  6  vols.  8vo ;  abridged  in  French, 
Par.  1721,  8vo ;  many  of  its  notes  were  inserted  in  the 
Abb6  Vence's  Bible,  Paris,  1767-78, 17  vols.  4to,  and 
later) ;  WeUs,  Paraphrase,  etc.  (in  parts,  Oxf.  1708- 
27,  7  vols.  4to  and  8vo):  Raphe!  ius,  Annotationes  [il- 
lustrations from  Xenophon,  etc.]  (first  separately  on 
the  O.  and  N.  T.,  Hamb.  1709-15,  2  vols.  8vo ;  togeth- 
er, Lunenb.  1731,  8vo ;  enlarged,  L.  Bat.  1747,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Horche,  ErJclarung  [mystical — Cant,  and  Rev. 
omitted]  (Marb.  1712, 4to) ;  Mdme.Gnyon,£a<p/iVa/tbf:# 
[mystical]  (Col.  et  Amst.  1713-5,  20  vols.  12mo) ;  Os- 
tcrwald,  Observations,  etc.  [tr.  from  his  French  Bihle, 
Amst.  1714,  fol.]  (by  Chamberlayne,  Lond.  1722,  8vo ; 
5th  edition  enlarged,  Lond.  1779,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Anon. 
Bibel,  etc.  (Stuttg.  1716,  fol.) ;  Parker,  Commentary  [in 
large  part  compiled]  (Oxf.  1717-25,  4to) ;  Anon.  BiM, 
etc.  (Lemgo,  1720,  fol.) ;  the  Berleburg  (q.  v.)  Bibel 
[pietistical],  by  various  anonymous  editors  (Berle- 
bnrg,  1726-9,  7  vols,  fol.);  Pitschman,  Anmtrk.  (Zitt. 
1728,  4to) ;  *Gil1,  Exposition  [largely  from  RabbinKal 
sources]  (originally  in  separate  works,  Lond.  1728-67, 
9  vols.  fol. ;  together,  Lond.  1810,  9  vols.  4to ;  1854,  6 
vols.  8vo) ;  Pfaff  and  ILXemm,  Anmerk,  (T&b.l729,  fol.); 
^Lang,  Erklar,  [in  part  by  Adler]  (in  separate  works, 
Hal.  1729-37,  7  vols,  fol.);  also  substantially  con- 
densed in  his  B&iUa  parenthetica  fin  German — an  el- 
liptical or  paraphrastic  elucidation]  (Lpz.  174.3,  2  vols, 
fol.);  Zeltner,  Erlddning  (Alt.  1780,  8vo;  1740,  4to); 
Wall,  Notes  (London,  1730-39,  3  vol.-.  8vo);  Williscb, 
Selbst-ErUar,  [completed  by  Haymann]  (Freib.  1739, 
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Ibl.);  Sclimidt,  Erkldr,  (Erf.  1740,  4to);  Starck,  Aum- 
legungen  (O.  Test,  Lpz.  and  Hal.  1741-7,  4  vols.,  N.  T., 
Lps.  1783-7, 8  vols,  [and  at  other  times  in  parts],  4to); 
^Cbais  [completed  by  MacUine],  Cotnmeniaire,  etc. 
[from  the  best  English  interpreters]  (Hague,  1743-90, 7 
vols.  4to ;  the  former  part  also  in  German,  Lips.  1749- 
62, 4  vols.  4to) ;  Luca  ed,  [by  order  of  the  pope],  Com- 
meniariij  etc.  [from  various  authors]  (Ven.  1746,  4to) ; 
also  [by  the  same  authority]  ed.  Cartier,  CommeiUarii 
[a  more  extensive  work,  with  a  Germ,  version,  for  the 
use  of  the  monastery  of  Ettenheim]  (Constantine,  1751, 
fol.);  Edwards,  Notes  (m  Works,  u,  676);  Koke,  An- 
merk.  (Hild.  1750, 4to) ;  Slezina,  CommenUxrius  (Prague, 
1767-60, 1770,  4  vols.  4to);  Goadby,  lUustraHon  [Ari- 
an]  (London,  1769-70,  8  vols,  fol.,  and  later);  Rider, 
Family  Bible  (Lond.  1763,  8  vols,  fol.) ;  AVesIey,  Notes 
[those  on  the  N.  T.  are  short,  but  valuable]  (London, 
1764,  4  vols.  4to;  also  in  Works);  Allen,  Ji^xpoiUwn 
[Antinomian]  (London,  1766,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  later); 
Liebich  ed.,  Anmerk,  (Ilirschberg,  1766,  8  vob.  8vo); 
*Dodd,  Commentaryy  etc.  [in  part  extracts  from  MSS.] 
(in  numbers,  Lond.  1766 ;  complete,  1770,  8  vols,  fol.) ; 
Hawies,  Expositor  (London,  1766-66  [also  published  in 
America],  2  vols,  fol.) ;  J.  S.  Braun,  Erklanmg  (Erf. 
1768,  8  vols,  fol.);  Michaelis,  Anmerk.  (Gdtt.  and  Go- 
tha,  1769-88,  and  1790-2, 17  vols.  4to;  also  in  Dutch, 
Utrecht,  1780-86,  8vo ;  and  Eritmerungen  on  the  same 
by  Schulz,  Halle,  1790-4,  6  vols.  4to) ;  Kdmer,  An- 
fnerk,  (Lpz.  1770-8,  8  vols.  4to) ;  Moldenhauer,  ErldtU. 
(Quedlinb.  1774-87^  10  vols.  4to  and  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Wei- 
tenauer  [Rom.  Cath.],  Anmerk,  (Augsb.  1777-82,  14 
vols.  8vo);  Hezel,  Anmerk,  (Lemgo,  1780-91, 10  vols. 
8vo ;  condensed  by  Schenk,  Lemgo,  1787,  8vo ;  with 
the  author's  partial  enlargement,  Halle,  1786-90,  9 
Tols.  8vo ;  and  this  again  annotated  by  Roos,  Tabing. 
1788,  fol.) ;  Bp.  WUson,  Notes,  etc.  (Lond.  1786,  8  vols. 
4to) ;  IL  Braun,  Anmerk,  (Niimb.  1786,  8vo ;  ed.  by 
Feder,  1803,  3  vols. ;  by  Allioli,  1830-2,  6  vols.) ;  also 
his  [patristic]  Bemerk,  (Augsb.  1788-1805, 18  vols.  8vo ; 
with  a  Lexikon,  1806,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Yon^e,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1787,  4to) ;  ♦Scott,  Notes,  etc.  (in  parts.  Loud. 
1788  sq. ,  4  vols.  4to ;  6th  ed.  Lond.  1822, 6  vols.  4to ;  ne w 
ed.  Lond.  1841, 6  vols.  4to ;  often  reprinted  in  England 
and  America ;  also  condensed  in  Jenks's  Comprehensive 
Commentary) ;  *Rosenmfiller  and  Son,  SchoUa  [on  all 
the  lK>oks  except  Sam.-Ezra]  (O.  T.  by  the  son,  Lips. 
1788-1817,  etc., -22  vols.  8vo;  also  abridged,  by  Lech- 
ler,  Lips.  1828-36,  6  vols.  8vo ;  the  K.  T.  by  the  father, 
Norimb.  1777,  6tb  ed.  enlarged  by  the  son,  1816-31,  6 
vols.  8vo) ;  Brentano,  Erkldr.  (Frkft.  1797-9, 13  vols. 
8vo) ;  Horst,  RuUmann,  Scherer,  and  others.  Comment 
tar  (Altenb.  1799-1809,  7  vols.  8vo) ;  Alber,  Interpret 
tatio  (Pesth,  1801-4,  16  vols.  8vo);  Bulicley,  Notes 
[chiefly  illustrations  from  the  ancients]  (ed.  by  Toul- 
min,  Lond.  1802,  8  vols.  8vo);  Priestley,  JNTo^*  (North- 
umb.  1803,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Coke,  Commentary  [mostly  a 
reprint  of  Dodd]  (Lond.  1806,  6  vols.  4to) ;  Webster, 
[Rev.  T.],  Notes  [chiefly  from  the  Genevan  Bible  and 
Beza]  (London,  1810,  4to);  ♦A.  Clarke,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1810-26, 8  vols.  4to ;  N.  Y.  1811-26,  6  vols.  4to ; 
new  ed.  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1832,  6  vols.  8vo ;  Lond.  1844, 
6  vols.  4to  and  8vo);  Hewlett,  Notes  (London,  1811,  3 
vols.  4to) ;  Fawcett,  Devotional  Bible  (London,  1811,  2 
vols.  4to) ;  Benson,  Commentary  [largely  after  Poole] 
(Lond.  1811-18,  6  vols.  4to;  6th  ed.  1848,  6  vols.  8vo; 
N.  Y.  1839,  6  vols.  8vo) ;  Hawker,  Commentary  (Lond. 
1816-22,  10  vols.  12nio,  and  later) ;  Mrs.  Comwallis, 
Observations  (London,  1817,  4  vols.  8vo);  D'O^^ly  and 
Kant,  Notes  [chiefly  compiled]  (Oxf.  1817,  3  vob.  4to, 
and  often  since ;  N.  Y.  1818-20,  2  vols.  4to ;  London, 
1856, 1861,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Von  Meyer,  Anmierkungen  (F. 
ad  M.  1819, 1822,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Anon.  Erldut,  (Qued- 
linb. 1819-21,  6  vob.  8vo) ;  the  Richtcrs'  ffausbibel 
(Barm.  1820,  8vo) ;  Mrs.  Stevens,  Comments  (Knaresb. 
1823-31, 20  vols.  8vo) ;  Boothroyd,  Version^  etc.  (Hud- 
dersf.  1824,  3  vols.  4to ;  Lond.  1863,  8vo) ;  Williams, 
Cotia^  Bible  (Lond.  1826-27,  8  vob.  8vo) ;  Greenfield, 


Comprehensive  Bible  (Xx)nd.  1827,  4to) ;  Plumptre,  JSer* 
moos  (London,  1827,  2  vob.  8vo) ;  Stokes,  Commentary 
[chiefly  from  Scott]  (London,  1836-36,  6  vob.  8vo  and 
12mo) ;  Abb^  Glaire,  JVotef,  etc.  [from  various  authors] 
(Par.  1836-^,  8  vob.  4to) ;  Jenks,  Comprekesuioe  Con^ 
mentary  [chiefly  an  assemblage  of  Henry,  Scott,  and 
Doddridge]  (Brattleb.  1886-88,  6  vob.  8vo);  Girdle- 
stone.  Lectures  (Lond.  1836-42, 8  vob.  8vo) ;  Davidson, 
Pocket  Commentary  (Edinb.  1836,  3  vols.  24mo);  Well- 
beloved,  Notet,  etc.  [Unitarian]  (London,  1888,  2  vob. 
8vo);  *Kitto,  Pictorial  Bible,  etc.  [valuable  for  illus- 
trations of  Oriental  customs]  (Lond.  1838-89,  4  vob. 
4to ;  1865,  4  vols.  8vo ;  also  without  the  text,  as  /£&»- 
trated  Commentary,  Lond.  1840,  6  vob.  8vo) ;  Cobbin, 
Condensed  Commentary  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1889,  8vo) ;  also 
Portable  Commentary  (Lond.  1846, 12mo) ;  Abb6  Migne, 
Commentarius  [chiefly  compiled]  (Paris,  1839-43,  27 
vols.  8vo);  *Simeon,  Discourses  [mostly  practical] 
(Lond.  1840,  21  vols.  8vo) ;  Sutcliffe,  Commentary  (6th 
ed.  Lond.  1860, 2  vols.  8vo ;  1864, 1  vol.  8vo) ;  Bunsen, 
Bibelxoerk  [intended  as  a  popular  elucidation-gleamed 
and  ingenious,  but  extravagant]  (Lpz.  1868  sq.,  9  vols. 
[18  half  vols.]  8vo  [pt.  i,  translation;  ii,  exposition;  iii, 
hbtory,  with  suppl.  Atla«]) ;  Lange,  Bibelwerk  [mostly 
theological  and  homiletical]  (Bielefeld,  1864  sq.,  8vo 
[a  lai^  part  of  the  N.  T.  has  l>een  issued,  and  several 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  in  successive  volumes,  a  considera- 
ble number  of  which  have  been  transbted  in  Clark^s 
Foreign  TJteol.  Lib,,  Edinb.,  and  some  of  them  in  N.  Y., 
greatly  enl  irged  and  improved  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  SchaflFj) ;  Wordsworth,  Notes  (Lond.  1866  sq,,  8vo); 
Jamlcson,  etc.,  Commentary  (Lond.  1868  sq.,  8vo). 

Commerce,  a  word  that  docs  not  occur  in  the 
Auth.  Vers.,  which  uses  the  term  **  trade"  or  "  traf- 
fic ;'*  but  the  idea  b  designated  by  two  Heb.  words :  1. 
n^S*!,  rekuUah'  (Gesenius,  Thes,  Jleb.  p.  1289);  Sept. 
in  £zek.  xxvi,  12,  rd  vvdpxovra,  Vulg.  neyotiaiiones ; 
in  xxvii,  6, 16, 18,  Ififropia,  negotiatio!  from  ^3*^,  ra- 
kaV,  to  travel  (on  foot) ;  2.  H^HO,  sechorah'  (Gesen. 
ib,  p.  946),  Sept.  ifivopia,  Vulg.  negotiatio,  Ezek.  xxvii, 
16 ;  from  ^HO,  sachar',  to  travel  (migrate).  See 
Trade. 

1.  Commerce,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  means  the 
exchange  of  one  thing  for  another — the  exchange  of 
what  we  have  to  spare  for  what  we  want,  in  whatever 
country  it  is  produced.  The  origin  of  commerce  must 
have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  world.  As  pastur- 
age and  agriculture  were  the  only  employments  of  the 
first  inhabitants,  so  cattle,  flocks,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  were  the  only  objects  of  the  first  commerce,  or 
that  species  of  it  called  barter.  It  would  appear  that 
some  progress  had  been  made  in  manufactures  in  the 
ages  before  the  flood.  The  building  of  a  city  or  vil* 
lage  by  Cain,  however  insignificant  the  houses  may 
have  been,  supposes  the  exbtence  of  some  mechanical 
knowledge.  The  musical  instruments,  such  as  harps 
and  organs,  the  works  in  brass  and  in  iron  exhibited 
b}'  the  succeeding  generations,  confirm  the  belief  that 
the  arts  were  considerably  advanced.  The  construc- 
tion of  Noah's  ark,  a  ship  of  three  decks,  covered  over 
with  pitch,  and  much  brger  than  any  modem  eflbrt 
of  architecture,  proves  that  many  separate  trades  were 
at  that  period  carried  on.  There  must  have  been  par- 
ties who  supplied  Noah  and  his  three  sons  with  the 
great  quantity  and  variety  of  materiab  which  they  re- 
quired, and  this  they  would  do  in  exchange  for  other 
commodities,  and  perhaps  money.  That  enormous 
pile  of  building,  the  tower  of  Babel,  was  constructed 
of  bricks,  the  process  of  making  which  appears  to  have 
been  well  understood.  Some  learned  astronomers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  celestial  obser\'ations  of  the  Chi- 
nese reach  back  to  2249  years  before  the  Christbn  nra ; 
and  the  celestial  observations  made  at  Babylon,  con- 
tained  in  a  calendar  of  above  nineteen  centuries,  trans- 
mitted to  Greece  by  Alexander,  rMch  back  to  within 
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fifteen  yean  of  those  ascribed  to  the  Chinese.  The 
Indians  appear  to  have  had  observations  quite  as  early 
as  the  Babylonians.     See  Antediluvians. 

Sach  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  as  lived  near  the 
water  may  bo  presumed  to  have  made  use  of  vessels 
built  in  imitation  of  the  ark — ^if,  as  some  think,  that 
was  the  first  floating  vessel  ever  seen  in  the  world — 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  riv- 
ers. In  the  course  of  time  the  descendants  of  his  son 
Japheth  settled  in  *^  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,'*  by  which 
are  understood  the  islands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  and  those  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  whence  their  colonies  spread  into  Greece,  Ita- 
ly, and  other  Western  lands.     See  £thnox/)OY. 

In  short,  firom  the  time  that  men  began  to  live  in 
cities,  trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been  carried 
on  to  supply  the  town-dwellers  with  necessaries  (see 
Heeren,  Afr,  Nai.  i,  469) ;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  in- 
ternational trade  must  have  existed  and  affected  to 
some  extent  even  the  pastoral  nomade  races,  for  we 
find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle,  but  in 
silver,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and  ornaments 
(Gen.xiii,2;  xxiv,22,53);  and  further,  t'aat  gold  and 
silver  in  a  manufactured  state,  and  silver,  not  improb- 
ably in  coin,  were  in  use  both  among  the  settled  inhab- 
itants of  Palestine,  and  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Syria  at 
that  date  (Gen.  xx,  16 ;  xxiii,  16 ;  xxxviii,  18 ;  Job 
xlii,  11),  to  whom  those  metals  must  in  all  probability 
have  been  imported  from  other  countries  (Hussey,  A  nc. 
Weiffhts,  c.  xil,  8,  p.  198 ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Pal,  p. 
109, 110 ;  see  Herod,  i,  215).     See  City. 

2.  Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
£g}'pt  holds  in  \ery  early  times  a  prominent  position 
(see  Hubbard,  Commerce  of  Ancient  Egypt^  in  the  Bihli- 
cat  Repotitory^  April,  1836),  though  her  external  trade 
was  carried  on,  not  by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  for- 
eigners, chiefly  of  the  nomade  races  (Heeren,  Afr.  Nat. 
i,  468 ;  ii,  871,  372).  It  was  an  Ishmaelite  caravan, 
laden  with  spices,  which  carried  Joseph  into  Kg3'pt, 
aud  the  account  shows  that  slaves  formed  sometimes  a 
part  of  the  merchandise  imported  (Gen.  xxxvU,  25 ; 
xxxix,  1 ;  Job  vi,  19).  From  £g}'pt  it  is  likely  that 
at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  general  scarcit}*, 
corn  would  be  exported,  which  was  paid  for  by  the 
non-exporting  nations  in  silver,  which  was  always 
weighed  (Gen.  xli,  57 ;  xlii,  8, 25,  85 ;  xliii,  11, 12, 21). 
These  caravans  also  brought  the  precious  stones  as 
well  as  the  spices  of  India  into  £g}'pt  (Exod.  xxv,  8, 
7;  Wilkinson,  Ane.  Eg,  ii,  285, 287)."  Intercourse  with 
T)'re  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  till  a  later 
period,  and  thus,  though  it  cannot  be  determined 
whether  the  purple  in  which  the  Egyptian  woollen  and 
linen  cloths  were  dyed  was  brought  by  land  from 
Phoenicia,  it  is  evident  that  colored  cloths  had  long 
been  made  and  dyed  in  £g}'pt,  and  the  use,  at  least, 
of  them  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  tabernacle  as 
early  aa  the  time  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxv,  4,  5 ;  com  p. 
Heeren,  Atiat,  Nat.  i,  852 ;  see  Herod,  i,  1).  The  pas- 
ture-ground of  Shechem  appears  from  the  story  of  Jo- 
seph to  have  lain  in  the  way  of  these  caravan  journeys 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  14,  25),  probably  a  thoroughfare  from 
Damascus.     See  Caravan. 

At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade  was  carried 
on  between  Babylon  and  the  S3^ian  cities  (see  Hub- 
bard, Commerce  of  Anc.  B(ib.  in  the  Biblical  Repos. 
July,  1837),  and  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
were  common  among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races ;  a 
trade  which  was  obviously  carried  on  by  land-carriage 
(Num.  xxxi,  50;  Josh,  vii,  21;  Judg.  v,  30;  viii,  24; 
Job  vi,  19).     See  Babylon. 

Sidon,  which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  for 
the  wonderful  mercantile  exertions  of  its  inhabitants, 
was  founded  about  2200  years  before  tho  Christian  sera. 
The  neighboring  mountains,  being  covered  with  excel- 
lent cedar-trees,  furnished  the  best  and  most  durable 
timber  for  ship-building.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon 
accordingly  built  numerous  ships,  and  exported  the 


produce  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  their  own  manufacture,  such  as  fine  linen, 
embroidery,  tapestry,  metals,  glass,  both  colored  and 
figured,  cut,  or  carved,  and  even  muxors.  They  were 
unrivalled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  in  works  of  taste,  elegance,  and  luxury.  Their 
great  and  universally  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in 
the  arts  procured  for  the  Phoenicians,  whose  principal 
seaport  was  Sidon,  the  honor  of  being  esteemed,  among 
the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  as  the  inventors  of  com- 
merce, ship-building,  navigation,  the  application  of  as- 
tronomy to  nautical  purposes,  and  particularh'^  as  the 
discoverers  of  several  stars  nearer  to  the  north  pole 
than  any  that  were  known  to  other  nations ;  of  naval 
war,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  measures  and 
weights — to  which,  it  is  probable,  they  might  have 
added  money.     See  Sidon. 

The  earliest  acconnta  of  bargain  and  sale  reach  no 
higher  than  tho  time  of  Abraham,  and  his  transaction 
with  Ephron.  He  is  said  to  have  weighed  unto  him 
**400  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  mer- 
chant" (Gen.  xxiii,  16).  The  word  merchant  Implies 
that  the  standard  of  money  was  fixed  by  usage  among 
merchants,  who  comprised  a  numerous  and  respectable 
class  of  the  community.  Manufactures  were  by  this 
time  BO  far  advanced  that  not  only  those  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  agriculture,  such  as  fiour  ground 
from  corn,  wine,  oil,  butter,  and  also  the  most  neces- 
sary articles  of  clothing  and  furniture,  but  even  those 
of  luxury  and  magnificence,  were  much  in  use^  as  ap- 
pears by  the  ear-rings,  bracelets  of  gold  and  of  silver, 
and  other  precious  things  presented  by  Abraham's 
steward  to  Rebecca  (Gen.  zxiv,  ^,  53.)  See  Bab- 
gain. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  whose  author,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  most  learned  commentators,  resided  in  Arabia, 
and  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Abraham,  much 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  science  of  the  age  and  cohntr^'  in  which  he  lived. 
There  is  mention  of  gold,  iron,  brass,  lead,  crystal, 
jewels,  the  art  of  weaving,  merchants,  gold  brought 
from  Ophir,  which  implies  commerce  with  a  remote 
country,  and  topazra  from  Ethiopia ;  ship-building,  so 
far  improved  that  some  ships  were  distinguished  for 
the  velocity  of  their  motion ;  writing  in  a  book,  and 
engraving  letters  or  writing  on  plates  of  lead  and  on 
stone  with  iron  pens,  and  also  seal-engraving ;  fishing 
with  hooks,  and  nets,  and  spears;  musical  instru- 
ments, the  harp  and  organ;  astronomy,  and  names 
given  to  particular  stars.  These  notices  tend  to  prove 
that,  although  the  patriarchal  system  of  making  pas- 
turage the  chief  object  of  attention  was  still  main- 
tained by  many  of  the  greatest  inhabitants  where  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  resided,  the  sciences  were 
actively  cultivated,  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  in 
an  advanced  state,  and  commerce  prosecuted  with  dil- 
igence and  success ;  and  this  at  a  period  when,  if  the 
chronology  of  Job  is  correctly  settled,  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  scarcely  so  far  advanced  in  Egypt,  from 
whence,  and  from  the  other  countries  bordering  upon 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  they  after- 
wards gradually  found  their  way  into  Greece.  See 
Job. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  advanta- 
geous situation  between  the  two  fertile  and  opulent 
countries  of  India  and  Egypt,  and  to  have  obtained 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  a  very  profitable  carrying 
trade  between  thoB&  countries.  They  were  a  class  of 
people  who  gave  their  whole  attention  to  merchandise 
as  a  regular  and  established  profession,  and  travelled 
with  caravans  between  Arabia  and  Egypt,  carrying 
upon  the  backs  of  camels  the  spiceries  of  India,  the 
balm  of  Canaan,  and  the  myrrh  produced  in  their  own 
country,  or  of  a  superior  quality  from  thQ  opposite 
coast  of  Abyssinia — all  of  which  were  in  great  demand 
among  the  Egyptiaoa  for  embalming  the  dead,  in  theit 
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religious  ceremonies,  and  for  ministering  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  that  superstitious  and  luxurious  people.  The 
merchants  of  one  of  these  caravans  bought  Joseph  from 
his  brothers  for  t^renty  pieces  of  silver,  and  carried 
him  into  Egypt.  The  southern  Arabs  were  eminent 
traders,  and  enjoyed  a  large  proportion,  and  in  general 
the  entire  monopoly,  of  the  trade  between  India  and 
the  western  world  from  the  earliest  ages,  until  the  sys- 
tem of  that  important  commerce  was  totally  over- 
turned  when  the  inhabitants  of  .Europe  discovered  a 
direct  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  See 
Arabia. 

At  the  period  when  Joseph^s  brethren  visited  Eg^^'pt, 
inns  were  established  for  the  accommodation  of  trav- 
ellers in  that  country  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Arabia.  The  more  civilized  southern  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula would  no  doubt  be  furnished  with  caravan- 
serais still  more  commodious.     See  Caravanserai. 

During  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  man- 
ufactures of  almost  every  description  were  carried  to 
great  perfection.  Flax,  fine  linen,  garments  of  cot- 
ton, rings  and  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  works  in  all 
kinds  of  materials,  chariots  for  pleasure,  and  chariots 
for  war,  are  all  mentioned  by  Moses.  They  had  ex- 
tensive manufactories  of  brick.  Literature  was  in  a 
flourishing  state;  and,  in  order  to  give  an  enlarged 
idea  of  the  accomplishments  of  Moees,  it  is  said  he  was 
"  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  (Acts 
xii,  22).     See  Egypt. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  from  a  great  part 
of  their  territories  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  led 
to  the  gradual  establishment  of  colonies  in  Cyprus, 
Bbodes,  and  several  islands  in  the  ^gean  Sea ;  they 
penetrated  into  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  and,  spread- 
ing along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Africa,  established  numerous  trading  places,  which 
gradually  rose  into  more  or  less  importance.  At  this 
period  mention  is  first  made  of  Tyre  as  a  strong  or 
fortified  city,  whilst  Sidon  is  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Great.     See  Canaanite. 

The  rising  prosperity  of  Tyre  soon  eclipsed  the  an- 
cient and  long-flourishing  commercial  city  of  Sidon. 
About  600  years  before  Christ  her  commercial  splen- 
dor appears  to  have  been  at  its  height,  and  is  graphic- 
ally described  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii).  The  Imports  into 
Tvre  were  fine  linen  from  Egypt ;  blue  and  purple  from 
the  isles  of  Elishah;  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  from 
Tarshish — ^the  south  part  of  Spain ;  slaves  and  brazen 
vessels  from  Javan  or  Greece,  Tubal,  and  Mcshech ; 
horses,  slaves  bred  to  horsemanship,  and  mules  fr^m 
Togarmah ;  emeralds,  purple,  embroidery,  fine  linen, 
eorals,  and  agates  from' Syria;  com,  balm,  honey,  oil, 
and  gum  fh>m  the  Israelites ;  wine  and  wool  from  Da- 
mascus ;  polished  ironware,  precious  oils,  and  cinna- 
mon from  Dan,  Javan,  and  Uzal ;  magnificent  carpets 
from  Dedan ;  sheep  and  goats  from  the  pastoral  tribes 
of  Arabia;  costly  spices,  some  the  produce  of  India, 
precious  stones,  and  gold  fropi  the  merchants  of  Sheba 
or  Sabsea,  and  Ramah  or  Regma,  countries  in  the  south 
part  of  Arabia ;  blue  cloths,  embroidered  works,  rich 
apparel  in  corded  cedar-chests,  supposed  to  be  original 
India  packages,  and  other  goods  from  Sheba,  Ashur, 
and  Chilmad,  and  from  Haran,  Canneh,  and  Eden, 
trading  ports  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia.  The  vast 
wealth  that  thus  flowed  into  Tyre  from  all  quarters 
brought  with  it  its  too  general  concomitants — extrav- 
agance, dissipation,  and  relaxation  of  morals.  See 
Tyre. 

The  subjection  of  Tyre,  "the  renowned  city  which 
was  strong  in  the  sea,  whose  merchants  were  princes, 
whose  trafllcken  were  the  honorable  of  the  earth,"  by 
Cyrus,  and  its  subsequent  overthrow  by  Alexander, 
after  a  determined  and  most  formidable  resistance, 
terminated  alike  the  grandeur  of  that  city  and  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  commerce,  as  far  as  they  are  alluded 
to  in  Scripture.  (See  Anderson's  Hutory  of  Commercej 
Lond.  1764,  and  latest  1301 ;  Vincent's  Commerce  and 


NavigaHon  of  the  Indian  Ocean^  Lond.  1807 ;  Heeren's 
Heaearchesf  Barnes  on  the  Ancieni  Commerce  of  Weti- 
em  AnOj  in  the  Biblical  Bepodtory,  Oct.  1840,  Jan. 
1841 ;  Gilbert,  Lecte.  on  Ane,  Commerce,  Lond.  1847.) 
See  Alexander. 

3.  Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrew  nation 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign  trade  (see  Tychsen, 
Dt  Comm.  el  Nat.  ffebrceorvm^  in  the  Cum.  Soc.  Gott, 
1808,  p.  150-79).  Foreign  trade  was  indeed  contem- 
plated by  the  Law,  and  strict  rules  for  morality  in 
commercial  deah'ngs  were  laid  down  by  it  (Deut. 
xxviil,  12;  xxv,  18-16;  Lev.  xix,  85,  86),  and  the 
tribes  near  the  sea  and  the  Phosnician  territory  appear 
to  have  engaged  to  some  extent  in  maritime  afRairs 
(Gen.  xlix,  18 ;  Deut.  xxxiii,  18 ;  Judg.  v,  17) ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  Law  was  more  in  favor  of  agriculture  and 
against  foreign  trade  (Deut.  xvii,  16,  17 ;  Lev.  xxv ; 
see  Josephus,  Apion^  i,  12).     See  Alliance. 

During  the  reign  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  that  pow- 
erful monarch  disposed  of  a  part  of  the  wealUi  obtained 
by  his  conquests  in  purchasing  cedar-dmber  from  Hi- 
ram, king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  friendly 
correspondence  while  he  lived.  He  also  hired  Tyrian 
masons  and  carpenten  for  carrying  on  his  works.  See 
David.  Solomon,  however,  organized  an  extensive 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  but  chiefly,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  more  distant  nations  were  concerned,  of  an  im- 
port character.  He  imported  linen  yam,  horses,  and 
chariots  from  Egypt.  Of  the  hones,  some  appear  to 
have  been  resold  to  Syrian  and  Canaanitish  princes. 
For  all  these  he  paid  gold,  which  was  imported  by  sea 
from  India  and  Arabia  by  his  fleets  in  conjunction  with 
the  Phoenicians  (1  Kings  x,  22-29 ;  see  Gesenins,  Thet. 
Htb.  p.  1202 ;  comp.  Heeren,  At.  Nal.  i,  834).  It  was 
by  Phoenicians  also  that  the  cedar  and  other  timber 
for  his  great  architectural  works  was  brought  by  sea 
to  Joppa,  whilst  Solomon  found  the  provisions  neces- 
sary for  the  workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon  (1  Kings  v, 
6,  9 ;  2  Chron.  ii,  16).  The  united  fleeto  used  to  sail 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  every  three  yean  from  Elath 
and  Eziongeber,  ports  on  the  ^lanitic  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  David  had  probably  gained  from  Edom; 
and  they  brought  back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  sandal- wood, 
ebony,  precious  stones,  apes,  and  peacocks.  -  Some  of 
these  may  have  come  from  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
some  from  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  (2  Sam.  viii,  14 ;  1  Kings  ix,  26;  x,  11, 
22;  2  Chron.  vlli,  17;  see  Herod,  ill,  114 ;  comp.  Liv- 
ingstone, Travelff  p.  637,  662).     See  Ophib. 

But  the  trade  which  Solomon  took  so  much  pains  to 
encourage  was  not  a  maritime  trade  only.  He  built, 
or  more  probably  fortified,  Baalbek  and  Palmyra ;  the 
latter  at  least  expressly  as  a  caravan  station  for  the 
land-commerce  with  eastern  and  south-eastern  Asia 
(1  Kings  ix,  18).     See  Solomon. 

After  his  death  the  maritime  trade  declined,  and  an 
attempt  made  by  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  it  proved  un- 
successful (1  Kings  xxii,  48,  49).  See  Tarshish. 
We  know,  however,  that  Phoenicia  was  supplied  from 
Jud«a  with  wheaL  honey,  oil,  and  balm  (1  Kin^s  v, 
11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17;  Acts  xii,  20;  see  Josephus,  War^ 
ii,.  21,  2 ;  Life,  18),  whilst  Tyrlan  dealen  brought  fish 
and  other  merehandise  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xiii,  16),  as  well  as 
timber  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  which  then, 
as  in  Solomon's  time,  was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa 
(Ezra  iii,  7).  Oil  was  exported  to  Eg^'pt  (Hos.  xii,  1), 
and  fine  linen  and  ornamental  girdles  of  domestic  man- 
ufacture were  sold  to  the  merchants  (Prov.  xxxi,  2-1^. 
The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine  was  su  - 
jected,  involving  both  large  abstraction  of  treasure 
by  invaders,  and  heavy  imposts  on  the  inhabitants  to 
purchase  immunity  or  to  satisfy  demands  for  tribute, 
must  have  impoverished  tlie  country  from  time  to  time 
(under  Rehoboam,  1  Kings  xiv,  26 ;  Asa  xv,  18 ;  Joash, 
2  Kings,  xii,  18;  Amaziah,  xiv,  13;  Ahaz,  xvi,  8; 
Hezekiab,  zviii,  15-16;  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiakim,  xxiiij 
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88, 86;  Jehoiachin,  xzly,  18);  bnt  it  is  also  clear,  as 
the  denanciationa  of  the  propheta  bear  witness,  that 
much  wealth  miist  somewhere  have  existed  in  the 
countij,  and  much  foreign  merchandise  have  been  im- 
ported ;  so  much  so  that,  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel, 
Jerusalem  appears  as  the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  through 
)ts  port,  Joppa,  to  have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign 
countries  (Isa.  u,  6, 16 ;  iii,  11, 28 ;  Hoe.  xii,  7 ;  Ezek. 
xxvi,  2;  Jonah,  i,  8;  comp.  Ueeren,  As,  Nat.  i,  p. 
828).     See  PpcsNiciA. 

Under  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  fortified  (1  Mace, 
xiv,  84),  and  later  still  Ccesarea  was  built  and  made  a 
port  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  9,  6;  Acts  xxvii,  2). 
Joppa  became  idterwards  a  haunt  for  pirates,  and  was 
taken  by  Cestius ;  afterwards  by  Vespasian,  and  de- 
stroyed by  him  (Strab.  xvi,  p.  759 ;  Josephus,  War,  ii, 
18, 10 ;  iii,  9, 1).     See  Palbstinb. 

4.  The  internal  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  aa  the  ex- 
ternal, was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  case  also  in 
Egypt,  by  the  festtvab,  which  brought  large  numbere 
of  persons  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great  outlay  in 
victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  Kings  viii,  68; 
comp.  Heeren,  A/r,  Nat,  U,  868).     See  Fbstival. 

The  places  of  public  market  were,  then  as  now, 
chiefly  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which  goods 
were  brought  for  sale  by  those  who  came  from  the  out- 
side (Neh.  xui,  15, 16 ;  Zeph.  i,  10).     See  Gate. 

The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to  intrude 
into  the  Temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of  Mrhich  victims 
were  publicly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech.  xiv,  21 ; 
Matt,  xxi,  12 ;  John  ii,  14).     See  Temple. 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  great  stress  is 
laid  by  the  Law  on  fairness  in  dealing.  Just  weights 
and  balances  are  stringently  ordered  (L«v.  xix,  85, 86 ; 
Deut  XXV,  13-16).  Kidnapping  slaves  is  forbidden 
under  the  severest  i>enalty  (Exod.  xxi,  16;  Deut  xxiv, 
7).  Trade  in  swine  was  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  doo- 
tore  (see  Surenhusius,  ifucAfia,  de  damn.  c.  7,  vol.  iv, 
60 ;  Li^btfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  Maith.  viii,  88 ;  SaalschOtz, 
A  rch.  HAr.  c.  15, 16). — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Hebchakt. 

Comminatioii,  an  office  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  contains  God*s  threaieninffs 
against  impenitent  sinners.  It  is  directed  to  be  used 
on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  and  at  other  times,  as  the  or- 
dinary shall  appoint  It  is  called  Commination  from 
the  opening  Exhortation  to  Repentance,  in  which  the 
curses  of  God  against  sin  are  recited.  The  office  for 
"A  Commination,  or  denouncing  of  God*s  anger  and 
judgments  against  sinnere,"  was  left  out  of  the  Amer- 
ican Prayer-book,  but  the  three  concluding  prayers  of 
that  office  were  introduced  into  the  service  for  Ash- 
Wednesdaj',  immediately  after  the  Collect  for  that  day. 
See  Procter  on  Common  Prayer,  429;  Hook,  Church 
Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Eden,  Churchman^t  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Commissaiy.  1.  In  the  Chnreh  of  England,  an 
officer  who  fills  the  bishop's  place  in  exercising  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  in  places  so  far  distant  from  the 
chief  city  that  the  chancellor  cannot  fall  the  people  to 
the  bishop's  principal  consistory  court  without  great 
trouble  to  them. — Eden,  Churcfman^s  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

2.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  archbishops,  bishops,  or 
other  dignitaries  are  deputed  as  Papal  Commissaries 
for  the  exercise  of  functions  properly  belonging  to  the 
pope;  and  in  the  same  manner  bishops  may  depute 
episcopal  commissaries.  If  they  are  deputed  for  one 
particular  act  they  are  temporary  commissaries  (com- 
missarii  temporarii).  If  several  individuals  are  con- 
jointly deputed  for  such  a  function  they  are  called  a 
commission.  If  persons  are  clothed  by  the  pope,  or  by 
a  bishop,  with  power  to  exercise  regularly  frinctions 
belonging  to  them,  they  are  called  perpetual  oommissa' 
ries  (eommissarii  perpetm).  See  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  714. 

Comini— Ion,  1.  n^,  dath  (a  mandate,  Ezra  viii, 


86;    elsewhere  "decree,"  etc.);   2.  ^ircrpoir^  (fuU 
charge.  Acts  xxvi,  12). 

COMMISSION,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  See  Com- 
missary. 

CommlBBioner,  a  gloss  rendering  (1  Mace,  il,  25) 
for  avrjp,  man,  i.  e.  officer. 

CommodiftntiB,  a  Christian  historian,  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  in  Africa  in  the  second  half  of  the 
8d  century,  and  to  have  been  converted  frx)m  heathen- 
ism. He  wrote,  in  a  sort  of  acrostic  verse,  LXXX  in- 
MtrucUones  adv.  gentium  deos,  which  ridicules  heathen- 
ism and  exhorts  the  Chrbtians  to  lead  a  pure  life.  It 
also  contains  Chiliastic  notions,  and  gpves  out  the  idea 
that  Nero  was  the  Antichrist  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
monuments  of  Christian  history.  It  was  published  by 
Rigalt  (1660) ;  by  Priorius,  together  with  the  works 
of  Cyprian  (Paris,  1666)  ;  ly  Schurzfleisch  (Wittenb. 
1704,  4to) ;  and  by  Davisius  (Cambridge,  1711).  Sec 
Clarke,  Succession  of  Sac.  Lit.  i,  171 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
KircK-Lex.  ii,  716. 

CommoduB,  Lucius  ^uus  Aurelius,  a  Roman 
emperor,  was  bom  A.D.  161,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
Mark  Aurelius,  as  emperor  in  180.  From  early  youth 
he  was  noted  fur  weakness  of  character,  licentiousness, 
and  cruelty.  Uis  father  was  the  first  emperor  who 
issued  a  decree  of  persecution  against  the  Christians. 
On  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Commodus  the  per- 
secution ceased,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  influence 
of  his  concubine,  Marcia.  According  to  IrensBUS, 
Christians  were  found  during  the  reign  of  Commodus 
even  in  the  palace,  and  in  the  service  of  the  emperor. 
But,  though  Commodus  did  *not  decree  to  persecute 
the  Christians,  there  were  laws  according  to  which 
Christians  who  were  informed  against  were  to  be  tried. 
Thus  the  learned  senator  Apollonius,  who  was  inform- 
ed against  by  one  of  his  slaves,  was  condemned  to 
death.  Partial  persecutions  during  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus are  mentioned  by  TertuUian,  and  Irencus  like- 
wise speaks  of  mart3TS  of  this  time.  But,  as  Commo- 
dus was  supposed  to  be  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
Christians,  the  goveraon  of  the  provinces  felt  no  in- 
clination to  carry  out  the  laws  against  the  Christians. 
— Wetxer  u.  Welte,  Kirch.-Lex.  ii,  717. 

Common  (coivo^).  The  Greek  term  properly  sig- 
nifies nduit  helongs  to  all  (ju  in  Wisd.  vii,  3,  koivoc  aijp), 
but  the  Hellenists  applied  it  (like  the  Hebrew  hh)  to 
what  was  profane,  i.  e.  not  hohf^  and  therefore  of  com- 
mon or  promiscuous  use  (Acts  x,  14).  They  also  ap- 
plied the  term  to  what  was  impure,  whether  naturally 
or  legally  (as  in  Mark  vii,  2,  compared  with  1  Mace, 
i,  47,  62).  Finally,  it  was  used  of  meats  forbidden,  or 
such  as  had  been  partaken  of  by  idolaters,  and  which, 
as  they  rendered  the  partakers  thereof  impure,  were 
themselves  called  Koiva  (common),  and  otKaBapra  (un- 
clean) (see  Kuindl  on  Acts  x,  14).     See  Clean. 

Common-bouBe.  A  room  in  a  monaster}'  where 
a  fire  is  conetiintly  kept  for  the  monks  to  warm  them- 
selvef. 

Common  Life.  See  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
mon Life. 

Common  Lot,  BROTHERS  OF  THE.  See 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 

Common  Prayer,  the  service-book  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  contains  the  prayen  which 
the  members  of  those  churehes  use  t»  common,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  devotions  as  private  individuals. 
In  the  view  of  those  churches,  the  devotions  of  sepa- 
rate families  or  persons  may  be  conducted  in  any  mode 
which  best  suits  the  cireumstances  of  each ;  but  joint 
worship,  common  prayer,  roust  be  in  forms  on  which 
all  are  previously  agreed,  because  these  alone  can 
equally  express  common  wants  (see  Canons  4, 88,  and 
98,  Church  of  England,  on  the  obligation  to  use  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer-,  Eden,  Churchman's  Diction* 
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ary,  s.  v.).  As  to  the  qnestion  of  the  value  of  such 
forms,  see  Forms  of  Prayeeu  On  liturgies  proper 
(L  e.  communion  service)^  see  Liturgy,  We  give 
here  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican Prayer-books. 

I.  The  EngUsh  Prayer-booh.'-Tbe  "  Common  Pray- 
er*' contains,  in  one  volume,  the  articles  of  faith,  and 
all  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  prescribed  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  it  is  thus  not  only  a  Prayer- 
book,  but  a  Ritual  and  Confession  of  Faith.  Before 
the  Reformation,  the  Missals,  Breviaries,  etc.^  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  in  use  in  England.  In  1537  the 
Convocation  put  forth,  in  EngUsh,  "  TAe  godly  and  pi- 
out  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man^"  containing  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Commandments,  and  the 
Ave  Maria.  In  1547,  the  first  of  Edward  VI,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  liturgy  in  English, 
free  from  Popish  errors.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  other 
eminent  reformers  were  of  this  committee,  and  their 
book  was  confirmed  in  Parliament  in  1548.  This  is 
known  as  ii\e  first  Prayer-booh  ofEdtoiird  VI,  Great 
part  of  it  was  taken  from  the  old  services  used  in 
England  before  the  Reformation;  but  the  labors  of 
Melancthon  and  Bucer  helped  to  give  the  book  its 
Protestant  form.  "  About  the  end  of  the  year  1550 
exceptions  were  taken  against  some  parts  of  this  book, 
and  archbishop  Cranmer  proposed  a  new  review.  The 
principal  alterations  occasioned  by  this  second  review 
were  the  addition  of  the  Sentences,  Exhortation,  Confe&- 
sum,  and  Absolution,  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning 
and  evening  services,  which  in  the  first  Common 
Prayer-book  began  witl^  the  Lord^s  Prayer ;  the  .addi- 
tion of  the  Commandments  at  the  beginning  of  the 
communion  office ;  the  removing  of  some  rites  and 
ceremonies  retained  in  the  former  book,  such  as  the 
use  of  oil  in  confirmation,  the  unction  of  the  sick, 
prayers  for  the  departed  souls,  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  the  consecration  of  the  cucharist,  and 
the  prayer  of  oblation  that  used  to  follow  it ;  the  omit- 
ting the  rubric  that  ordered  water  to  be  mixed  with 
the  wine,  with  several  other  less  material  variations. 
The  habits,  likewise,  which  were  prescribed  in  the  for- 
mer book  were  in  this  laid  aside ;  and,  lastly,  a  rubric 
was  added  at  the  end  of  the  communion  office  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament*'  (Hook). 
The  liturgy,  thus  revised  and  altered,  was  again  con- 
firmed by  Parliament  A.D.  1551.  This  is  cited  as 
the  second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  See  Cardwell, 
Tko  Books  of  Conmion  Prayer  s^  forth  under  Edward 
VI  compared  (I-ond.  1838,  8vo) ;  Ketley,  The  two  Lit. 
urgies,  A.D.  1549  and  1552  (edited  for  the  Parker  Soci- 
ety, 8vo,  1844).     See  Cranmer. 

Queen  Mary,  on  her  accession,  repealed  the  acts  of 
Edward,  and  restored  the  Romanist  prayer-book.  "  On 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  however,  this  repeal  was 
reversed,  and  the  second  book  of  Edward  VI,  witli  sev- 
eral alterations,  was  re-established.  This  liturgy  con- 
tinued in  use  during  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
received  further  additions  and  improvements.  An 
accurate  edition  of  it,  and  of  the  Latin  translation  of  it 
made  by  Alexander  Ales,  was  published  for  the  Par- 
ker Society  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Clay,  B.D.  It  is  enti- 
tled Liturgies  and  occasional  Forms  of  Prayer  set  forth 
in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  1847,  8vo).  Early  in  the  reign  of  James  I  it 
was  again  revised.  At  this  revision  a  collect  in  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  service,  and  a  particular 
Intercession  in  the  litany,  were  appointed  for  the  royal 
family ;  the  forms  of  thanksgiving  upon  several  occa- 
sions were  then  added ;  the  questions  and  answers  con- 
cerning the  sacraments  were  subjoined  to  the  cate- 
chism; and  the  administration  of  baptism  was  by  the 
rubric  expressly  confined  to  the  lawful  minister. 
These  and  some  other  additions  and  improvements 
were  made  by  the  authority  of  James  I,  though  they 
were  not  ratified  by  Parliament.  In  1661,  the  year 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  the  commissioners,  | 


both  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  who  had  met  at  the 
Savoy  to  revise  the  liturgy,  having  come  to  no  agree- 
ment [see  Savoy  Conferemcr],  the  Convocation 
agreed  to  the  following  alterations  and  additions,  viz. 
several  lessons  in  the  calendar  were  changed  for  others 
more  proper  for  the  days ;  the  prayers  upon  particular 
occasions  were  disjoined  frovn.  the  litany;  several  of 
the  coUectd  were  altered;  the  epistles  and  gospels 
were  taken  out  of  the  last  translation  of  the  Bible, 
published  in  1611,  instead  of  being  read  from  the  old 
version.  Further,  the  prayer  for  the  Parliament,  that 
for  all  conditions  of  men,  the  general  thanksgiving, 
the  office  of  baptism  for  those  of  riper  years,  the  forms 
of  prayer  to  be  used  at  sea,  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Charles  I,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ro}^l  family,  were  added ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
liturgy  ambiguities  were  removed,  and  various  im- 
provements made.  The  whole  book,  being  finbhed, 
passed  both  houses  of  Con  vocation ;  it  was  subscribed 
by  the  bishops  and  clerg^',  and  was  ratified  by  act  of 
Parliament,  and  received  the  royal  assent  May  19, 
1662.  This  was  the  last  revisal  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  which  any  alteration  was  made  by  public 
authority.  (Wheatly 's  lUust.  of  Vie  Common  Prayer,  ap- 
pendix to  introduction ;  NichoU's  Pref  to  his  Comment, 
on  the  Book  ff  Common  Prayer  f  Tomline's  Christ.  Theol. 
ii,  20-29 ;  Dr.  Cardwell's  History  qf  Conferences  and 
other  Proceedings  connected  tcith  the  Revision  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  from  the  year  1558  to  the  year  1690, 
Oxford,  1840,  Bvo).  Hamon  1 'Estrange' s  Alliance  of 
Divine  Offices  (Lond.  1659,  fol. ;  reprinted  at  Oxford  in 
1844  in  8vo),  exhibits  all  the  liturgies  of  the  Church 
of  England  since  the  Reformation,  as  also  the  service- 
book  introduced  into  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1637 : 
it  is  illustrated  with  ample  annotations.  The  Liturgi- 
ae  Britannicte,  published  by  the  Rev.  William  Keel- 
ing, B.D.,  at  London  in  1812,  exhibits  the  several  edi- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  its  first  compilation  to  its  last  revision 
in  1662,  together  with  the  liturgy  set  forth  for  the  use 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.  The  Rev.  W. 
K.  Clay's  Book  of  Common  Prayer  lUuttrated  (Lond. 
1841,  8vo)  most  commodiously  shows  its  various  modi- 
fications, the  date  of  its  several  parts,  and  the  authori- 
ty on  which  they  rest.  An  appendix,  containing  va- 
rious important  ecclesiastical  documents,  concludes 
the  volume.  To  those  who  can  procure  more  expensive 
publications,  the  complete  collection  of  the  authentic 
editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  published  at 
London  in  1848,  in  six  large  folio  volumes,  will  doubt- 
less be  preferred.  The  collection,  which  is  uniformly 
printed  in  black  letter,  like  the  original  editions,  com- 
prises the  liturgies  of  king  Edward  YI,  1549  and  155-2 ; 
the  first  Prayer-book  of  queen  Elizabeth,  1550 ;  king 
James  the  First's  Prayer-book,  as  settled  at  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference  in  1604 ;  the  Scotch  book  of  king 
Charles  I ;  and  Charles  the  Second's  book,  as  settled 
at  the  Savoy  Conference  in  1662.  By  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, 18  and  14  Car.  II,  c.  4,  sec.  28,  it  was  enacted 
that  true  and  peffect  copies  of  that  act,  and  of  the  Book 
cf  Common  Prayer,  1662,  should  be  delivered  into  the 
respective  courtf),  and  into  the  Tower  of  London,  to  be 
preserved  among  the  records  thereof  in  all  time  to 
cotne.  These  copies  are  usually  termed  '  the  Sealed 
Bot-ks,'  from  their  being  exemplified  under  the  great 
seal  of  England.  From  the  copy  in  the  Tower  of  Ix)n- 
don  the  folio  fac-eimile  edition  of  1848  was  chiefly 
printed.  In  1849-50  Mr.  A.  J.  Stephens  published 
an  edition  of  the  Book  of  C(nnmon  Prayer  in  three  oc- 
tavo volumes,  with  notes  legal  and  historical.  The 
text  of  this  edition  is  taken  from  the  *  Sealed  Book'  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  collated  with  the  copies  pre- 
served in  the  courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Exchequer, 
and  also  with  the  copies  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  in 
the  library'  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Ix>ndon ;  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  at  Ely ;  and  with  the  manuscript 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  originally  annexed  to  the 
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Irish  statute  17  and  18  Car.  II,  c.  6,  now  preserved  in 
tiie  Kutls  Office  at  Dublin.  In  1849-^  Mr.  Stephens 
also  published  (3  vols.  8vo)  the  text  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
ttom  the  same  manuscript,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes*'  (Eadie,  Eccies.  Encyclopedia^  s.  v.). 

Several  attempts  have  heen  made  to  revise  the 
book  since  1662  without  success.  The  first  was  in  the 
reign  of  William  III,  furthered  by  TUlotson  and  Stil- 
lingfleet,  who  in  1668  had  united  with  Bates,  Manton, 
and  Baxter  in  preparing  a  bill  for  the  **  comprehension 
of  Dissenters."  Failing  then  and  in  1681,  the  scheme 
was  resumed  after  the  Kevolntion,  and  in  1689  a  com- 
mission was  formed  to  revise  the  Prayer-book.  A 
number  of  alterations  were  suggested,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  gratify  the  Dissenters  (see  the  JUvited  Liturgy 
of  1689,  a  blue-book,  1855).  Nothing  came  of  the  prop- 
osition. A  full  account  of  this  and  other  proposed  re- 
visions is  given  by  Procter,  JlUt,  of  the  Book  qfCom- 
tnon  Prayer  (Camb.  1856,  2d  edit.).  There  is  now  a 
Liturgical  Revifion  Sociefy  in  England,  which  in  its 
Declaration  of  Principle*  and  Objects  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing changes:  "1.  The  Rubric:  the  word  priest  to 
be  changed ;  2.  Tlie  Ordination  Service :  words  abused 
to  the  purposes  of  sacerdotal  assumption  to  be  altered. 
8.  The  Visitation  of  the  Sick :  the  al>solution  to  be 
omitted  or  qualified.  4.  The  Baptismal  Offices :  words 
asserting  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  each  recipient 
to  be  altered.  5.  The  Catechism  to  be  revised.  6. 
The  Burial  Service :  general  language  to  be  employed 
in  expressing  hope  for  the  departed.  7.  The  Athana- 
sian  Creed :  the  damnator}'  clauses  to  bo  omitted.  8. 
The  Apocryphal  Lessons  to  be  replaced  by  Scripture. 
A  careful  examination  of  tlie  chancres  here  specified 
will  illustrate  the  chief  aim  of  this  society,  which  is  to 
bring  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  closer  conform- 
ity with  the  written  word  of  God  and  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  by  excluding  all  those  expressions 
which  have  been  assumed  to  countenance  Romanizing 
doctrine  or  practice.  It  is  believed  this  object  will  be 
f^reatly  advanced  by  the  combination  of  numljers,  and 
the  abandonment  of  desultory  for  systematic  action. 
All,  therefore,  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antism in  our  Church — all  who  would  gladly  see  the 
letter  of  our  formularies,  which  have  been  altered  for 
the  worse  more  than  once  since  the  Reformation, 
brought  agdin  into  harmony  with  the  ipirit  of  that 
glorious  epoch — are  invited  to  co-operate  in  this  work, 
and  to  aid  the  society  with  their  contributions,  their 
influence,  and,  above  all,  their  prayers."  Four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  English  clergymen  signed  a  petition  in 
1860,  presented  by  Lord  Ebury,  asking  for  a  commis- 
sion to  revise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  clerical  declaration  against  the  pro- 
posed revision  received  between  six  and  seven  thou- 
sand signatures.  See  also  Fisher,  Liturgical  Purity 
our  Rightful  Inheritance  (Lond.  1857, 12mo). 

The  Nonjurors  (q.  v.),  whose  quasi-separation  from 
the  Church  of  England  lasted  from  1688  to  1779,  gen- 
erally used  the  authorized  Praycr-\{ook,  except  in  the 
prayer  for  the  king.  "  Dr.  H  icks,  whose  example  was 
probably  followed  by  Jeremy  Collier,  used  the  com- 
munion office  in  the  first  book  of  king  Edward  VI, 
which  he  regarded  as  more  conformable  to  the  ancient 
practice ;  but  most  others  continued  to  use  the  English 
Prayer-book  until  the  year  1718  (Lathbury*s  History 
of  the  Nonjurors').  The  following  are  the  principal 
liturgies  of  the  Nonjurors :  (1.)  A  Communion  Office^ 
taken  partly  frtmt  the  Primitive  Liturgies,  and  partly 
from  the  jirst  Kngli*h  Reformed  Common  Prayer-book  : 
together  with  Offices  for  Cimfirmation  and  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick  (London,  1718,  8vo.  Reprinted  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Hairs  Frugnunta  JMurgica^  in  1848, 12mo). 
From  the  pul)lication  of  these  offices  the  Nonjurors 
were  divided  into  two  parties — those  who  adopted  the 
new,  and  those  who  retained  the  old  offices.  The  ob- 
solete, not  to  say  superstitious  ceremonies,  revived  in 


this  new  communion  office,  were  four,  viz.  mixing  wa- 
fer with  the  wine,  prayer  ifor  the  dead,  prayer  for  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  elements,  and  the 
prayer  of  oblation.  These  were  called  the  usages,  and 
those  who  practised  them  were  called  usagers.  Three 
other  ceremonies,  apart  from  these  usages,  are  fre- 
quently reckoned  among  them,  viz.  trine  immersion  at 
baptism ;  chrism,  or  consecrated  oil  in  confirmation ; 
and  unction  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick  (i6u/.  vol.  i,  p. 
xxxviii).  (2.)  A  Compleat  Collection  of  Deroiions,  tak- 
en fnom  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  Ancient  Litur- 
gies ^  and  the  Common  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  rf  Eng- 
land,    Part  I  comprehending  the  Publick  Offices  of  the 

Church Pari  II  a  Method  rf  Private  Prayer 

(London,  1784,  8vo).  Part  I  is  reprinted  in  Hall's 
Fragmenta  Uturgica  (Eadie,  s.  v.). 

II.  Common  Prayer-books  of  Dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England.—il.)  "The  earliest  of  these  is  A 
Books  of  the  Forme  of  Common  Prayern,  Administra- 
tion of  this  Sacraments,  etc.,  agreeable  to  God's  WorCe 
and  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  This  liturgy 
was  printed  by  Waldegrave  at  London,  without  date, 
and  at  Middleburg,  in  Holland,  in  1586, 1587,  and  1602. 
The  text  of  Waldegrave's  edition  is  reprinted  in  Hairs 
Fragmenta  Uturgica,  vol.  i ;  and  that  of  the  Middle- 
burg edition,  1586,  in  his  Reliquia  Uturgica,  \o].  i. 
(2.)  At  the  conference  held  in  the  Savoy  in  1661  be* 
tween  the  royal  commissioners  for  reviewing  the  lit- 
urgy and  the  Nonconformists,  the  office  of  drawing  up 
certain  additional  forms  was  assigned  to  Baxter,  who 
presented  a  new  form  of  prayer  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, entitled.  The  Reformation  of  the  Uturgy  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishops,  by  the  Di- 
vines appointed  by  Itis  Majesties  Commissicn  to  treat  with 
them  about  the  alteration  of  it  This  form  of  prayers 
is  now  more  generally  known  as  the  Savoy  Liturgy. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  HalFs  ReHquioi  Liturgica.  A 
new  edition  of  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Westminster  Divines  in  1661,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Shields,  was  published  in  Philadelphia 
(1865).  The  Savoy  Liturg}"  comprises  forms  of  pray- 
er for  'the  ordinar}'  public  worship  of  the  Lord's  day; 
the  order  of  celebrating  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism ;  a  short  discourse  of  catechizing,  end  the 
approbation  of  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  the  celebration  of  matrimony ;  direc- 
tions for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  their  commun- 
ion,' with  prayers;  *the  order  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  particular  members 
of  the  Church;'  a  discourse  *  of  pastoral  discipline,* 
with  forms  of  '  public  confession,  absolution,  and  ex- 
clusion fh)m  the  holy  ccmmunion  of  the  Church.* 
(3.)  William  Whiston  (q.  v.)  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
fessorship as  an  Arian,  and  being  for  a  time  suspend- 
ed from  communion  with  the  Church  bv  an  act  of  con- 
vocation,  he  formed  a  religious  society  at  his  house  in 
London  for  public  worship.  There  he  employed  The 
Uturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  reduced  nearer  to  the 
primitive  standard,  humbly  pnpos'd  to  publick  consider- 
ation. This  liturgy  was  first  published  at  London  in 
1713.  Whiston  believed  the  pseudo-Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions to  be  the  genuine  work  of  the  apostles,  and 
has  made  use  of  them  in  the  composition  of  some  of 
his  pra3*erB.  (4.)  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Re- 
formed according  to  the  PUm  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke ;  or,  as  it  is  designated  in  the  prefatory  adver- 
tisement, 7*A«  Liturgy  cf  the  Church  of  England,  wUh 
the  Amendments  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  such  further  Alter- 
ations as  were  judged  necessary  to  render  it  Unexcep- 
tionable with  respect  to  the  Object  of  Religious  Worship, 
was  first  published  in  1774  by  the  Rev.  Theophilus 
Lindsay,  M.A.,  who  Socinianized  the  Arian  alterations 
proposed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  rector  of  St.  James's, 
Westminster.  This  Prayer-book  has  subsequently 
passed  through  numerous  editions.     It  contains  al- 
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moet  all  the  offices  in  the  Book  ofCommtm  Prayer^  ex- 
cept  the  order  of  baptUm  for  persons  of  riper  yean  and 
the  commination.  The  ^nvat  object  of  the  whole  is  to 
address  the  entire  worship  to  God  the  Father,  to  the 
utter  exclosion  of  God  the  Son  and  God  the  H0I7 
Spirit.  This  liturj<y  is  the  basis  of  A  LUurgy  coUeet- 
ed  principal^  Jh)m  the  Book  of  Common  Praiyer^  for  the 
Ute  of  ike  First  Epitcopal  Ckaptl  in  Botton  [Massacha- 
setts],  together  vnih  the  PsaUer  or  Ptalmt  of  David 
(Boston,  1785,  8vo).  This  was  reprinted  in  1811,  and 
again  in  1838,  with  further  alterations.  (5.)  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer ^  compiiedfor  the  Ute  qfthe  EnglUh 
Church  at  Dunkirk,  together  with  a  CoUedion  ofPtjlmSy 
was  printed  at  Dunkirk  in  1791.  The  anon3rnioaB 
compiler  states  that  he  followed  throughout  the  plan 
proposed  by  Dr.  Clarke.  This  book  deviates  less  fh>m 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  than  the  Socin- 
ian  liturgy  above  noticed'*  (Eadie,  s.  v.).  (6.)  The  StM' 
dag  Service  of  the  Methoditie  was  originally  prepared 
by  John  Wesley.  On  compiring  a  copy  of  the  edition 
of  The  Sundag  Service  of  the  Mefhod'ste,  teiih  other  Oc- 
casional Services  (reprinted  in  1826),  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer^  we  find  that  the  first  lessons  for  Sun- 
days are  retained ;  but  for  the  second  lessons  in  the 
morning,  a  chapter  out  of  the  four  Gospels  or  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  is  to  be  read,  and  in  the  evening  a 
chapter  out  of  the  epistles  in  regular  rotation.  Many 
verbal  expressions,  which  have  been  excepted  against, 
are  here  corrected.  Select  psalms  are  appointed  to  be 
read,  while  others  are  abridged.  The  only  creed  read 
is  that  of  the  apostles.  The  offices  for  the  baptism  of 
infants,  or  of  persons  of  riper  years,  the  celebration  of 
matrimony,  the  communion  of  the  sick,  and  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  are  shortened.  The  offices  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  priests  and  deacons,  and  for  the  consecration 
of  bishops,  are  altered  into  forms  for  the  ordination  of 
deacons,  elders,  and  superintendents ;  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  are  reduced  to  twenty-five.  The  Nicene 
and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  the  apociyphal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  are  omitted.  Some  obsolete  words 
are  replaced  by  others  which  are  more  easily  under- 
stood. An  edition  of  this  book  was  prepared,  with  the 
necessary  modifications,  for  the  use  of  the  American 
Methodist  Church,  by  Mr.  Wesley,  in  1784 ;  a  second 
edition,  slightly  modified,  in  1786.  This  Prayer-book 
was  used  for  some  time  in  the  American  Methodist 
Church ;  but  it  gradually  dropped  out  of  use,  without 
any  prohibition,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Conference.  A  modified  form  of  it  appears  in  The 
Sundag  Service  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
edited  by  T.  O.  Summers,  D.D.  (Nashville,  1867).  (7.) 
The  Liturgy  of  the  New  CAurcA,  signified  by  the  New 
JeruscUem  in  the  Revelation,  prepared  by  Order  of  the 
General  Coherence,  was  published  in  1828,  and  super- 
seded all  the  liturgies  which  had  previously  been  used 
by  the  Swedenborgians,  or  followers  of  Emanuel  Swe- 
denbor^. 

III.  Scottish  Common  Prayer-books, — **1.  Ancient 
Liturgy  of  the  Kirk  qfScotland.'^At  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  the  Protestant  nobles 
and  barons,  assembled  at  Edinburgh  in  December, 
1577,  agreed  tliat  they  would  rest  satisfied  for  the 
present  with  the  reading  of  the  prayers  and  lessons  in 
English,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon  Prayer,  that  is,  the  liturgy  of  king  Edward  VI, 
in  every  parish  on  Sundays  and  other  festival  days. 
This  regulation,  however,  continued  in  force  only  a 
short  time;  for  in  1562  the  Book  of  Common  Order, 
commonly  termed  ^Knox*s  Liturgy,'  was  partially  in- 
troduced; and  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
passed  December  26, 1564,  its  use  was  authoritatively 
ordained  in  all  the  churches  in  Scotland.  This  liturg}' 
was  taken  from  the  order  or  liturgy  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish church  at  Geneva.  It  contains  forms  for  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  the  celebration  of  baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  marriage ;  and  for  the  election  of 
superintendents  or  presbyters  who  were  invested  with 


epiteopal  ftinctions ;  the  order  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, of  excommunication,  and  of  public  repentance ; 
a  treatise  on  fasting ;  and  forms  of  prayer  for  domestic 
and  private  use.  A  new  edition  of  The  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland}  or,  John  Knox's  Book  of  Common 
Order,  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cnmming,  at 
London,  in  1840,  in  18mo.  The  New  Booke  of  Common 
Prager,  according  to  the  Forme  of  the  Kir  he  of  Scot- 
land,  our  Brethren  in  Faith  and  Covenant,  printed  in 
1644,  is  a  very  brief  abstract  of  Calvin's  Genevan 
Prager 'book,  or  rather  of  Knox's  Book  of  Common 
Order,  It  is  reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  Hall's 
Fragmenta  Liturgica.     See  Dieectoby. 

*'2.  Liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,-^ 
The  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  at 
present  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    Charles  I,  in  1687,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  introduce  into  Scotland  a  Book  of  Common 
Prefer,  copied,  with  some  alterations,  from  that  of 
England,  which  produced  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant.   That  liturgy  was  prepared  by  archbishop  Spot- 
tiswoode,  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Lindsay  of  Glasgow, 
assisted  by  Wedderbum,  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at 
Edinburgh,  and  by  bishops  Guthrie,  Maxwell,  and 
Whitibrd.     On  its  being  sent  to  London,  Charles  I 
referred  it  to  the  examination  of  archbishop  Laud,  and 
of  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely.     It  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  folio,  and  entitled  The  Booke  of  Common  Pray- 
er and  Adminieiratiim  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  parts 
of  Divine  Service,  for  the  Use  of  the  Chun:h  of  Scotland, 
This  liturgy  is  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  Hall's 
Reliquiee  Liturgical ;  a  copious  bibliographical  and  his- 
torical account  of  it  will  be  found  in  vol.  i,  p.  xiii- 
XXXV.     From  1G45  until  after  the  restoration  in  1660, 
the  Westminster  Directory  was  adopted,  but  by  no  ipeans 
strictiy  adhered  to,  in  various  instances  (as  in  that  of 
praying  for  the  civil  government) ;  and  when  episco- 
pacy was  restored  together  with  monarchy,  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  renew  the  attempt  to  introduce 
a  public  liturgy ;  so  tiiat,  except  at  ordinations,  when 
the  English  forms  were  used,  as  far  as  local  circum- 
stances would  admit,  no  regular  form  of  prayer  was  in 
general  use,  while  eptscopecy  continued  to  be  the  form 
of  ministry  in  the  Established  Church.    Many,  indeed, 
of  the  episcopal  clergy  compiled  forms  to  be  used  by 
themselves  in  their  particular  congregations,  with  some 
petitions  and  collects  taken  out  of  the  English  book, 
and  all  of  them  uniformly  concluded  their  prayers  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  their  singpng  with  the  doxolo- 
gy.     Pragersjfbr  the  Morning  and  Evening  Service  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Aberdeen,  composed  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Scougal,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
King's  College,  continued  in  use  until  the  Revolution, 
when  the  Presbyterians  would  no  longer  tolerate  a 
written  prayer.     At  length,  in  1712,  the  English  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  universally  adopted  by  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  with  little  variation,  ex- 
cept in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist     In  that  ser- 
vice the  order  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  substantially  that  in  the  lituigy  authorized  by 
Charles  I,  but  with  alterations  made  to  make  it  more 
conformable  to  the  first  and  comparatively  imperfect- 
ly reformed  liturgy  of  king  Edward  Y I.    By  the  twen- 
ty-first canon  of  The  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland,  as  revised,  amended,  and  enacted, 
by  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  holden  for  that  purpose  at 
Edinburgh,  Arom  August  20  till  September  6,  1838 
(Edinburgh,  1838, 8vo),  after  ratifying  and  confirming 
the  permission  formerly  granted  by  the  bishops  *  to  all 
those  who  profess  to  be  of  the  episcopal  persuasion  in 
Scotland  ....  to  retain  the  use  of  the  English  office 
in  all  congregations  where  the  said  office  had  previous- 
ly been  in  use,'  it  is  enacted,  *  That  in  the  use  of  either 
the  Scotch  or  English  office  no  amalgamation,  altera- 
tion, or  interpolation  whatever  shall  take  place,  nor 
shall  any  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  be  ad- 
mitted, unless  it  shall  bo  approved  by  the  biahop. 
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From  respect,  however,  for  the  authority  which  orig- 
inally Banctioned  the  Scotch  liturgy,  and  for  other 
BuflSicient  reasonii,  it  is  hereby  enacted,  tliat  the  Scotch 
communion  office  continue  to  be  held  of  primary  au- 
thority in  this  Church,  and  that  It  shall  be  used  in  all 
consecrations  of  bishops,  but  also  at  the  opening  of  all 
general  synods* — p.  29,  80.  Although  the  Scotch  com- 
munion office  is  thus  established,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  this  canon  does  not  prescribe  what  specific  edition 
is  to  be 'used,  almost  every  single  bishop,  in  the  lapse 
of  years,  having  made  additions,  and  even  some 
changes,  according  to  theh:  own  judgment  or  prefer- 
ence. In  point  of  doctrine,  the  diffiarence  between  the 
English  and  Scotch  offices  is  clear  and  unequivocal — 
the  English  offices  being  exclusively  commemorative, 
and  the  Scottish  most  distinctly  sacrificial.  Besides 
which,  the  following  usages  are  practised,  not  one  of 
which  is  adopted  in  the  English  offices,  viz. :  1.  The 
mixing  of  water  with  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist ;  2. 
Commemorating  the  faithful  departed  at  the  altar ;  8. 
Consecrating  the  elements  by  an  express  invocation ; 
4.  Using  the  oblatory  prayer  before  distribution" 
(Eadie,  s.  v.).     See  Commuwion  Service. 

IV'.  The  American  Prayer-hook. — After  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  the  "Protestant  Episcopal  Church*' 
was  established  as  an  organization  separate  from  the 
Church  of  England  in  1784.  In  1786  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  adapt  the  English  liturgy  to  use  in  this 
country,  and  they  prepared  a  book  which,  however, 
never  went  into  general  use  (7"^  Propoeed  Book^  178G ; 
reprinted  in  Hall,  BeHquia  Liturgiar^  Lond.  1847). 

**  At  the  General  Convention  in  October,  1789,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  liturgy  was  thrown  open  by  ap- 
pointing committees  on  the  diflTerent  portions  of  the 
Prayer-book,  whose  several  reports,  with  the  action 
of  the  two  houses  thereupon,  were  consolidated  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  etc.«  as  it  is  now  in  use,  the 
whole  book  being  ratified  and  set  forth  by  a  vote  of 
the  Convention  on  the  16th  of  October,  1789,  its  use 
being  prescribed  from  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1790.  The  American  liturgy  retains  all  that  is 
excellent  in  the  English  service,  omits  several  of  its 
really  objectionable  features,  brings  some  of  the  offices 
(the  communion,  for  example)  nearer  to  the  primitive 
pattern,  modifies  others  to  suit  our  peculiar  institu- 
tions, and,  on  the  whole,  is  a  noble  monument  to  the 
wisdom,  prudence,  piety,  and  churchmanship  of  the 
fathers  of  the  American  Church.  By  the  45th  canon 
of  1832,  it  is  required  that  every  minister  shall,  before 
all  sermons  and  lectures,  and  all  other  occasions  of 
public  worship,  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as 
the  same  is  or  may  be  established  by  the  authority  of 
the  General  Convention  of  this  Church.  And  in  per- 
forming said  service,  no  other  prayers  shall  be  used 
than  those  prescribed  by  the  said  book"  (Hook,  Church 
Dictionary^  Am.  ed.  s.  v.). 

There  seems  to  be  a  widely-difilised  conviction,  both 
in  England  and  America,  quite  apart  from  doctrinal 
considerations,  that  the  forms  of  morning  service,  which 
are  composed  of  what  were  formerly  several  distinct 
servicer,  are  too  long  for  use.  Bennett,  in  his  Paror- 
phrase  with  Annotations  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(Lond.  1709, 8vo),  observes  that  the  using  of  the  morn- 
ing prayer,  the  litany,  and  communion  service  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  in  one  continued  order,  is  contrary 
to  the  first  intention  and  practice  of  the  Church.  On 
this  pubject  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly  (Lon- 
don, 1855,  p.  20)  remarks,  *'  That  our  services  are  too 
long  is  generally,  although  not  universally  conceded. 
There  is,  no  one  will  deny,  much  repetition  in  them 
as  the}"  are  at  present  conducted;  and  the  recitation 
of  the  Ix>rd*s  Prayer  six  times  on  a  sacrament  morning 
may  be  taken  as  an  instance.  We  recognise  our  lit- 
urgy as  deservedly  endeared  to  our  people ;  and  neither 
would  we  recommend,  nor  would  they  suffer,  any  alter- 
ations in  it  which  would  tend  to  lower  its  tone.  A  few 
verbal  change?,  the  omission  of  a  few  rubrics,  a  new  ar- 


rangement of  the  morning  lessons,  and  we  n.ight  go  on- 
without  detriment  for  another  three  centuries.  Much, 
too,  must  at  all  times  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
clergy."  On  this  and  other  questions  as  to  needed 
changes,  see  the  Memorial  Papers^  containing  the  Cir- 
cuUir  and  Que^Umt  of  an  Episcopal  Commission  ordered 
by  the  General  Convention  of  the  P.  E.  Church  in  1853, 
edited  by  Bp.  A.  Potter  (Phila.  1857,  12mo);  Powys, 
Beconstrucdon  of  the  IMurgy  (Lond.  1854). 

*' A  writer  in  the  London  Daily  News  (1867)  relates 
the  discoven',  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
the  copy  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity ,  14  Charles  II,  1GG2, 
with  the  roll  affixed  containing  the  words  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  which  had  been  detached  and  lost 
from  the  copy  deposited  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
Technically  and  practically,  therefore,  the  writer  re- 
marks, the  two  rolls  form  one  engrossed  act,  and  '  noth- 
ing can  be  so  distinct  a  proof  that  the  prayers,  psalroF, 
rubrics,  etc.,  are  the  law  of  the  land'  "  {Nation^  Sept. 
19, 1867). 

The  most  Important  works  on  the  Common  Prayer, 
besides  those  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article,  are 
Wheatly,  Bational  lUustration  of  the  Common  Prayer 
(London,  1720,  fol. ;  new  ed.  1842, 8vo ;  also  in  Bohn's 
Standard  Library,  12mo);  Comber,  Companion  to  tJte 
Temple  (new  ed.  Oxf.  1841, 7  vols.  8vo) ;  Sparrow,  Ba* 
tionale  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (new  ed.  Oxf. 
1839,  sm.  8vo) ;  Bailey,  The  Uturyy  compartd  with  the 
Bible  (Lond.  1833,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Palmer,  On'gines  Li- 
turgica  (Oxf.  1882,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Berens,  Lectures  on 
Catechism  and  Offices  (Oxf.  1823) ;  Procter,  History  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Lond.  1856,  2d  ed.  8vo); 
Card  well,  The  two  Liturgies  of  Edward  VI  compared 
(Oxf.  18^8,  8vo) ;  Maskell,  Monumenta  Bitualia  EccU- 
SUB  Anglicanes  (Lond.  1846,  8  vols.  8vo);  Freeman, 
Principles  of  Divine  Service  (Lond.  1855,  8vo);  Chris- 
tian Bemembrancer,  Oct.  1855,  art.  vii ;  Lathbury,  Bis- 
tory  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  from  the  B* forma- 
tion (1858,  2d  ed.  8vo);  Cardwell,  History  of  Confer- 
ences for  revision  of  the  Common  Prayer  fnm  1658  to 
1690  (Oxf.  1849,  dd  ed.  8vo) ;  Humphrey,  Historical 
and  Earplanatory  Treatise  on  the  Common  Prayer  (Lond. 
2d  ed.  1856, 8vo) ;  Stoddart,  The  History  of  the  Prayer- 
book^  and  of  its  Formation  from  previous  Liturgies^  with 
a  Draft  shotting  hew  our  present  Liturgy  might,  with 
some  alterations,  be  adtantageously  revised  and  rear- 
ranged in  more  varied  services  (Lond.  1864,  crown  8vo) ; 
The  A  nnotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  being  an  His- 
torical, BitucU,  and  Theological  Commentary  on  the  De- 
votional Sy^em  of  the  Church  of  England,  edited  by  John 
Henry  Blunt  (Lond.  1866,  imp.  8vo).  On  the  Amer- 
ican book,  see  Brownell,  Family  Prayer-book  (N.  Y. 
1855,  royal  8vo) ;  Butler,  Common  Prayer  inteipreted 
by  its  History  (Boston,  1845, 12mo);  Am.  Church  Be- 
view,  Jan.  1858,  art.  i.  See  Forms  of  Pbayer  ;  Lit- 
any;  Liturgy. 

Commuxie,  or  Communioate,  a  term  made  use 
of  to  denote  the  act  of  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper. 
See  LoRD^s  Supper. 

Communicants,  (1.)  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  (q.  v.); 
(2.)  a  term  used  to  designate  church-members  who  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Supper  (q.  v.). 

Communicatio  Idiomfttum,  a  doctrine  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  as  to  the  person  of  Christ.  In  the 
ancient  Church  the  question  arose  if  a  real  personal 
unity  of  the  divine  and  the  human  elements  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ  could  be  eflfected  without  destroying  the 
distinction  of  natures.  The  ancient  Church  maintain- 
ed the  reality  of  the  personal  unity  of  the  two  ele- 
ments by  condemning  the  Xestorian,  Monophysite, 
and  Monotheletic  doctrines.  The  Lutheran  theology 
undertook  to  show  the  possibility  of  this  union.  Luther 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  by  the  assertion  that 
Christ,  according  to  his  humanity,  fills  all  things,  and 
is  ubiquitous.  He  did  not  use,  however,  the  expres- 
sion communicatio  idiomatum,  which  was  first  employed 
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In  the  Formula  ConcordieB  (q.  v.).  Three  classes  of 
Scriptural  passages  were  adduced  by  the  old  Lutheran 
writers  in  behalf  of  this  doctrine :  1,  those  in  which 
qualities  belonging  to  one  nature  only  are  attributed 
to  the  whole  person ;  2,  those  which  predicate  of  one 
nature  an  activity  which  belongs  to  the  work  of  re- 
demption, consequently  to  the  whole  person ;  8,  those 
which  transfer  divine  attributes  to  Christ's  human  na- 
ture. The  Farmulj.  ConcordloB^  however,  expressly 
rejects  a  restriction  of  the  divine  nature,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  union  with  the  human.  Zwingle,  with 
whom,  on  the  whole,  the  theologians  of  the  Reformed 
Church  agreed,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  real  commu- 
tUccUlo  id'omatum  (peculiar  qualities  of  the  two  na- 
tures), and  explained  the  passages  adduced  by  the  Lu- 
therans as  figures  of  speech  (dAXoioxric)*  The  Supra- 
naturalistic  school  of  the  later  German  theology  does 
not  expressly  reject  the  doctrine,  but  explains  it  away. 
The  Rationalistic,  ^Esthetic,  and  Speculative  schools 
of  Germany  either  reject  it  entirely,  or  partly  put  upon 
it  an  ethical  or  speculative  construction.  The  revived 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  of  the  19th  century  partly  re- 
stricts itself  to  a  mere  revival  of  the  old  doctrine,  and 
partly  attempts  to  complete  it  by  asserting  a  self-re- 
striction of  the  divine  nature  in  Christ,  in  consequence 
of  his  union  with  the  human.  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, which  was  in  particular  developed  by  Sartorius 
(Dorpater  BeUrage  tu  den  theoloffitchen  Wissenschaftetij 
Hamburg,  1832)  and  Thomasius  {BeUrdge  zur  kirch- 
liehen  Christologic,  Erlangen,  1845),  the  Logos,  from 
the  moment  of  his  incarnation,  renounced  his  dhine 
felf-c(mscionme38  in  order  to  develop  himself  in  a  mere- 
ly human  form.  See,  besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, Domer,  History  of  the  Person  of  Christy  Edinb. 
translation,  vol.  ii;  Hase,  Encmffelische  Doffmatikj  p. 
221  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Church  Ilittory^  edited  by  Smith,  vol. 
iv,  §  87 ;  Ilagenbach,  History  ojf  Doctrines  (Smith's), 
§  266, 267 ;  Pearson  On  the  Crefdy  art.  ii ;  and  the  arti- 
cle Chbistology,  p.  281. 

Commtmicative  Life.  Ecclesiastical  writers, 
in  describing  the  habits  of  monks,  distinguish  between 
vita  communiccUiva  and  vita  renunciativa.  The  usual 
plan  was  for  candidates  to  take  a  solemn  vow  of  pov- 
erty, and  consequently  to  renounce  the  world  by  dis- 
ix>sing  of  their  estates  to  charitable  uses,  before  they 
entered  into  a  community,  where  they  were  to  have  all 
things  in  common.  Others  kept  their  estates  in  their 
own  hands,  and  yet  enjoyed  no  more  of  them  than  if 
they  had  passed  over  to  others ;  for  they  distributed 
their  whole  yearly  revenue  to  the  poor,  and  to  such 
uses  as  the  daily  necessities  of  men  required.  The 
latter  was  called  the  communicative  life. — Farrar,  EccL 
Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  EccL  vii,  3, 9. 

Communio  Laica,  in  the  language  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  means  properly  the  rank  of  the  laity,  but  is 
more  commonly  used  to  signify  the  «to<ttf  of  a  clergyman 
transferred  from  the  privileged  class  of  the  clergy  to  the 
lay  community.  Only  the  clergy  of  the  lower  grades 
(nee  Cleroy)  could  voluntarily  go  back  to  the  rank 
of  the  laity ;  those  who  had  received  one  of  the  higher 
orders  (upwards  from  the  diaconate)  could  be  transfer- 
red back  to  the  laity  only  by  legal  dispensation  grant- 
ed by  the  pope,  or  by  degradation.  Clergymen  of  the 
lower  grades  can,  according  to  the  canon  law,  con- 
tract a  valid  marriage,  but  thereby  lose  their  benefices 
and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  The  Council  of 
Trent  allowed  that  in  exceptional  cases  the  lower  or- 
ders be  conferred  upon  married  men  (in  case  they  had 
not  been  married  oftener  than  once),  and,  on  condition 
of  their  wearing  the  tonsure  and  the  clerical  habit, 
granted  to  them  the  privilegia  canonis  ei  fori  (sec 
Clergy).  Papal  difipensation  for  memliers  of  the 
higher  cler»ry  to  re-enter  the  rank  of  the  laity  (in  par- 
ticular, for  the  purpose  of  marrj'ing)  has  only  been 
given  in  rare  instances.  The  transfer  of  a  clergyman 
to  the  rank  of  the  laity,  as  a  punishment,  took  place. 


according  to  the  ancient  canonical  law,  in  connection 
with  deposition,  but,  according  to  the  later  law,  only 
in  consequence  of  degradation  (q.  v.).  See  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  718 ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecel.  xvii, 
2 ;  Farrar,  Eccl.  Diet,  a.  v. 

Commnnio  Feregrina.  In  the  early  Church 
the  term  communio  denoted  not  only  a  participation  of 
the  Euchaiist,  but  also  a  right  of  partaking  of  the 
bounty  of  the  Church.  When  travellers  or  strangers 
came  to  any  church  without  bringing  letters  testimoni- 
al, by  which  they  might  be  ascertained  to  be  members 
of  some  Christian  church,  they  were  liable  to  the  sus- 
picion that  they  were  under  the  censure  of  the  Church 
to  which  they  had  belonged.  Until  they  could  thus 
clear  themselves  from  imputation,  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lord^s  table,  but  were  allowed  to  derive 
their  moans  of  temporal  maintenance  from  the  Church 
fund.  In  this  way  delinquent  clergymen  were  some- 
times treated  in  their  own  churches,  and  this  was  call- 
ed commmdo  peregrina.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
ofiiciate  or  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  I/ird's 
Supper  until  the}'  had  given  satisfaction  to  the  Church. 
— ^Farrar,  Ecd.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Eccl.  xvii, 
8,1. 

Communion  (jcocvwvia,  a  sharing),  in  ordinary 
terms,  an  association  or  agreement  when  several  per- 
sons join  and  partake  together  of  one  thing ;  hence  its 
application  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
an  act  of  fellowship  among  Christians  (1  Cor.  x,  16); 
and  it  is  to  this  act  of  participation  or  fellowship  that 
the  word  **  communion,"  in  the  religious  sense,  is  now 
chiefly  applied  in  the  English  language.  In  2  Cor.  vi, 
14,  it  takes  the  derived  sense  of  concord.  The  **  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Cor.  xiii,  14)  signifies  that 
spiritual  intercourse  with  the  divine  Spirit  which  the 
child  of  God  maintains  by  faith  and  prayer.  The  Greek 
term  has  also  a  secondary  meaning  of  hestotral  in  char- 
ity, in  other  passages,  where  it  is  rendered  *^  contribu- 
tion," '* dbtribution,"  or  "communication"  [which 
cee].  The  word  is  elsewhere  translated  simply  ^*  fel- 
lowship'* (q.  v.).  For  a  large  number  of  treatises  on  this 
subject,  see  Volbeding,  Index  Dissertationum,  p.  147  sq. 

(1.)  Commufito»(icoiva>i/ia)therefore  "properly  means 
the  sharing  something  in  common  with  another.  Hence, 
in  the  Christian  sense,  it  signifies  the  sharing  dirine 
converse  or  intercourse  (1  John  i,  8) ;  and  as  this  takes 
place,  sacramentally,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  word, 
in  a  third  stac^e,  signifies  bl  joint  participation  in  a  spir- 
itual sense  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  i.  e.  of  his 
Spirit  (John  vi,  63)  in  that  sacrament  (1  Cor.  x,  16). 
Some  explain  the  Kotvutvia  in  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be 
a  communication  of  the  *  body  and  blood  of  Christ,* 
as  though  these  were  given  by  the  Church  to  the  re- 
ceiver, but  the  above  account  of  the  order  in  which  the 
senses  of  the  word  liave  grown  out  of  one  another 
shows  that  such  an  interpretation  is  untenable.  The 
Church  has  not,  nor  pretends  to  give,  an^'thing  as 
from  herself  in  that  ordinance,  but  Christians  come 
together  to  hold  *  communion*  with  each  other,  and 
with  their  (once-sacrificed)  Lord,  of  the  benefits  of 
whose  death,  sacramentally  exhibited,  they  are  in  a 
special,  though  only  spiritual,  manner  then  partakers, 
'  Communion'  (Kotviovia)  is  that  which  is  sought  and 
spiritually  partaken  of  by  the  receiver,  not  that  which 
is  actually  conveyed  by  any  person  as  the  gicer.  Of 
the  several  names  by  which  the  Supper  of  the  Lord 
has  been  at  difl^erent  times  distinguished,  that  of  the 
'  Holy  Communion'  is  the  one  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  adopted  for  her  memtiers.  The  Rubrics, 
Articles,  and  Canons  almost  invariably  employ  this 
designation"  (Eden).  See  Eucharist;  Lord's  Sup- 
per. 

(2.)  In  a  historical  sense,  communion  denotes  par- 
ticipation in  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and,  of  course.  Church  fellowship,  with  all  its  rights 
and  privileges.    Hence  the  term  "  excommunication." 
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In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  also  'with  reference  to 
the  admission  of  persons  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  This 
is  said  to  be  open  when  all  are  admitted  who  apply ;  to 
be  strict  when  confined  to  the  members  of  a  single 
society,  or  at  least  to  members  of  tiie  sanie  denom- 
ination; and  it  is  miactd  when  persons  are  admitted 
from  societies  of  different  denominations,  on  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  and  evidence  of  their  piety,  as  is 
the  case  in  Protestant  churches  generally.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  on  this  point  arises  between  the  strict 
Baptists  and  Paedo-baptists. 

Close  Cohmoniost,  Question  of. — Among  the  Bap- 
tists there  is  a  controversy  on  the  subject,  in  which 
the  two  parties  (called  Free  and  Strict  Commnnion- 
ists)  may  be  represented  respectively  by  Robert  Hall 
and  by  J.  G.  Fuller.  The  following  statement,  embrac- 
ing the  substance  of  the  controversy,  is  taken  firom 
Brown's  Encyclopadia  of  Religiout  Knowle^^  s.  v. 

(a)  *'  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Hall  that  baptism  is  not  a 
prerequisite  to  the  participation  of  the  Eucharist  runs 
through  all  his  reasonings  in  favor  6f  unrestricted 
communion,  and  is  the  real  foundation  on  which  they 
rest.  His  positions  are  the  following:  1.  The  baptism 
of  John  was  a  separate  institution  from  that  appointed 
by  Christ  after  his  resurrection ;  from  which  it  follows 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  anterior  to  Christian  bap- 
tism, and  that  the  original  communicants  consisted 
entirelv  of  such  as  had  not  received  that  ordinance. 
2.  That  there  is  no  such  connection,  either  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  or  by  the  divine  institution,  between 
baptism  and  the  Eucharist  as  renders  it,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, indispensable  that  the  former  should  pre- 
cede the  latter.  8.  That  admitting  this  to  be  the  pre- 
scribed order,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  apostles,  the  case  of  pious  Pedo-bap- 
tists  is  a  new  case,  calling  for  some  peculiar  treatment, 
in  which  we  ought  to  regard  rather  the  spirit  than  the 
letter  of  apostolic  precedent.  4.  That  a  schiFnr  in  the 
Church,  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  is  deprecated  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  greatest  evU.  5.  That  a 
reception  to  Church  fellowship  of  all  such  as  God  has 
received,  notwithstanding  a  diversity  of  opinion  and 
practice  in  matters  not  essential  to  salvation,  is  ex- 
pressly enjoined  in  the  New  Te^tiiment  (Rom.  xiv,  1- 
6 ;  XV,  1,  5-7).  6.  That  to  withhold  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per from  those  with  whom  we  unite  in  other  acts  of 
Christian  worship  is  a  palpable  inconsistency.  And, 
lastly,  that  it  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  illiberal,  being 
calculated  to  awaken  a  powerful  prejudice,  and  place 
beyond  the  reach  of  conviction  our  Psedo-baptist  breth- 
ren, and  to  engender  among  the  Baptists  themselves  a 
narrow  and  sectarian  feeling,  whoU}*^  opposed  to  the 
enlarged  spirit  of  the  present  age  (^Complete  Works  of 
JRobert  HaU,  ii,  207-280 ;  also  i,  288-604). 

(6)  **The  positions  urged  on  the  opposite  side  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Fuller  are  these :  1.  That  all  the  arguments 
which  are  used  to  destroy  the  identity  of  baptism  as 
practiced  by  John  and  the  apostles  before  the  death  of 
Christ,  with  that  practiced  afterwards,  amount  only  to 
proof  of  a  circumstantial^  not  an  essenticU  difference, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  warrant  the  inferences  of  Mr. 
Hall  in  any  one  point.  2.  That  the  commission  of  our 
Lord  (Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20)  furnishes  the  same  evi- 
dence that  baptism  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to 
external  Church  fellowship  as  that  faith  is  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  baptism.  8.  That  the  uni- 
form examples  of  the  apostles  is  an  inspired  explana- 
tion of  the  commission  under  which  they  acted,  and  a 
pattern  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  Church  in 
all  succeeding  ages.  4.  That  strict  conformity  to  the 
commission  of  Christ,  thus  explained,  is  not  scMsm, 
but  the  only  possible  mode  of  restoring  and  perpetua- 
ting Christian  union.  5.  That  the  mutual  forbearance 
enjoined  on  Christians  in  the  New  Testament  related 
to  matters  of  real  indifference,  not  involving  the  sur- 
rander  of  any  positive  institution  of  Christ,  and  is  there- 
five  inapplicable  to  the  present  case.    6.  That  to  unite 


with  Pasdo-Baptist  brethren  in  all  such  acts  of  worship 
and  benevolent  effort  as  do  not  imply  an  abandonment 
of  the  commission  is  not  an  inconsistency,  but  the  dic- 
tate of  Christian  charity.  And,  lastly,  that  to  what- 
ever imputations  a  strict  adherence  to  the  commission 
of  Christ  may  subject  the  Baptist  churches,  it  is  better 
to  suffer  them  than  to  sin ;  and  that  a  deviation  in  def- 
erence to  modem  error,  however  conscientiously  main- 
tained, is  neither  charity  nor  Christian  wisdom,  since 
' '  whatever  is  right  is  wise."  C hristians  may  cordially 
unite  in  the  evangelization  ^f  the  world,  but  they  do 
not,  nor  can  they,  without  a  change  of  sentiments, 
unite  in  the  constitution  of  their  churches  (Conversa- 
tions on  Strict  and  Mixed  Communion,  by  J.  G.  Fuller).'* 
It  u  said  that  most  of  the  English  Baptists  favor 
free  communion ;  those  of  the  Imited  States  are  most- 
ly close  communionists,  except  the  Free-will  Baptists, 
who  are,  as  a  body,  open  communionists.  See  Curtij*, 
Communion^  a  Reriew  of  the  Arguments  of  Hall  and 
Noel  (Phila.  1860, 12mo),  for  a  full  argument  for  close 
communion;  also  Christian- Seview,  xvi,  210,  and  an 
able  article  by  Dr.  Hovey,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan. 
1862,  art.  v.  See  also  the  same  Journal,  July,  1864^ 
art.  i,  and  July,  1867,  art.  iii.     See  Baptists. 

II.  A  similar  controversy  has  been  going  on  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  in  which  the  High-Church  party  re- 
fuses the  admission  of  members  of  the  Reformed  and 
all  non-Lutheran  churches  to  communion.  See  Lu- 
therans. 

III.  The  Reformed  Presbyterians  (Covenanters)  in 
Scotland  and  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Pres- 
byterians in  the  United  States,  are  also  believers  in 
the  doctrine  of  close  communion;  but  in  all  these 
churches  there  is  a  party  which  strongly  contends 
against  this  doctrine,  and  in  favor  of  open  communion. 
At  the  United  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  1867 
the  subject  of  close  communion  was  the  chief  topic  of 
discussion.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  McCune,  the  author  of  a 
book  against  close  communion,  was  censured  by  a  large 
majority.  See  W.  C.  McCune,  Close  Communion,  or 
Church  Fellowshipy  by  Rev.  J,  T.  Pressly,  D,D.,  of  (he 
United  Presbtfterian  Theological  Semnuiry  at  A  lltghany, 
Penn,  (Cincinnati,  William  Scott,  1866,  p.  147) ;  also 
W.  Anoan  (0.  S.  Presbyterian),  The  Doctrine  of  Close 
Communion  tested  hy  Scripture  and  Reason  (Pitti^burg, 
1867).  Mr.  Annan  endeavors  to  establish  that  the 
views  entertained  and  defended  by  the  leading  men  at 
present  in  that  Church  are  not  those  which  were  held 
I)v  the  fathers  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  In 
discussing  the  subject,  Mr.  Annan  presents  the  views 
of  Drs.  Mason,  Smith,  and  Annan,  father  of  the  author, 
and  others,  down  to  1867,  in  support  of  his  positions. 

COMMUNION  IN  BOTH  KINDS.  '^The  com- 
mnnion  was  universally  administered  in  both  kinds 
(bread  and  wine),  to  both  clergy  and  laity,  until  about 
the  twelfth  century,  when  the  cup  began  to  be  gradual- 
ly withdrawn  from  the  laity  in  the  Western  Church, 
on  account  (as  was  affirmed)  of  the  disorders  to  which 
the  use  of  it  had  given  rise.  Communion  in  one  kind 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  Romanists  profess  to  believe  that  Christ, 
whole  and  entire — soul,  body,  and  divinity — is  con- 
tained in  either  species,  and  in  the  smallest  particle  of 
each.  Hence  they  infer  that,  whether  the  communi- 
cant receives  the  bread  or  the  wine,  he  enjoys  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sacrament.  Thus,  to  support  this  absivd 
and  monstrous  dogma,  a  Christian  ordinance  is  di- 
vided ;  transubstantiation  justifies  communion  in  one 
kind,  and  communion  in  one  kind  proves  the  truth 
of  transubstantiation.  This  is  the  principal  reason 
assigned  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
After  alleging  many  frivolous  reasons,  such  as  that 
there  is  danger  of  spilling  the  wine  in  a  crowded  as- 
sembly, and  thus  inflicting  an  indignity  on  the  blood 
of  Christ ;  that  many  cannot  bear  the  smell  or  taste 
of  wine ;  that  it  may  become  vapid ;  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely scarce  in  some  places,  and  would  involve 
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great  expense  to  procure  it — it  says,  *A  circamstancc 
which  principally  infiuenced  the  Church  in  establish- 
ing this  practice  was,  that  means  were  to  be  devised  to 
crush  the  heresy  which  denied  that  Christ,  whole  and 
entire,  is  contained  under  either  species,  and  asserted 
that  the  body  is  contained  under  the  species  of  bread 
without  the  blood,  and  the  blood  under  the  species  of 
wine  without  the  body.  This  object  was  attained  by 
communion  under  the  species  of  bread  alone,  which 
places,  as  it  were  sensibly  before  our  eyes,  the  truth 
of  the  Catholic  faith.'  Protestants  believe  that  with- 
out the  cup  there  can  be  no  sacrament  at  all,  and  there- 
fore the  Eucharist  is  not  celebrated  in  the  Romish 
Church."  For  the  history  of  this  question,  see  Lord's 
Supper. — Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl,  xv,  5 ;  Farrar,  Eedea. 
Diet.  8.  v. 

COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS,  one  of  the  points  of 
a  Christian's  faith  according  to  the  Apostles*  Croed. 

1.  According  to  the  Roman  CathoHc  definition,  it  is 
the  "  union  between  the  Church  triumphant  (in  heav- 
en), the  Churoh  militant  (on  earth),  and  the  Church 
suffering  (in  purgatory).  These  three  form  the  one 
body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  invisible  head,  and  of 
which  the  pope,  Christ's  vicar,  b  the  visible  head. 
Its  members  are  united  by  a  mutual  communication 
of  intercessions  and  prayers"  (Bergier).  This  defini- 
tion, it  will  be  seen,  prepares,  the  way  for  the  Roman 
superstitions  of  the  Invocation  of  saints  and  prayers 
for  the  dead.  The  saints  in  heaven  are  to  be  vener- 
ated and  invoked  by  the  Church  militant,  and  the 
memb^s  of  the  latter  are  to  be  supported  by  the  in- 
tercessions of  the  former.  The  Churoh  militant  is  to 
support  by  her  prayers  the  Church  sufiering ;  and  the 
members  of  the  Church  militant  may  also  offer  pray- 
ers for  each  other.  See  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchm- 
Lexikon,  iv,  d29  sq. 

2.  The  ProUttant  definitions  vary  somewhat,  (a) 
The  We9imm<ter  Confeuion  says:  *^A11  saints  that  aro 
united  to  Jesus  Christ,  their  head,  by  his  Spirit  and  by 
faith,  have  fellowship  with  him  in  his  graces,  suffer- 
ings, death,  resurrection,  and  glory.  And  being  unit- 
ed to  one  another  in  love,  they  have  communion  in 
each  others'  gifts  and  graces,  and  aro  obliged  to  the 
performance  of  such  duties,  public  and  private,  as  do 
conduce  to  their  mutual  good,  both  in  the  inward 
and  outward  man.  Saints  by  profession  aro  bound 
to  maintain  a  holy  fellowship  and  communion  in  the 
worship  of  God,  and  in  performing  such  other  spirit- 
ual services  as  tend  to  their  mutual  edification,  as 
also  in  rolieving  each  other  in  outward  things,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  abilities  and  necessities ;  which 
communion,  as  God  offereth  opportunity,  is  to  be  ex- 
tended unto  all  those  who  in  every  place  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  communion  which  the 
saints  have  with  Christ  doth  not  make  them  in  any- 
wise partaken  of  the  substance  of  his  Godhead,  or  to 
be  equal  with  Christ  in  any  respect ;  either  of  which 
to  affirm  is  impious  and  blasphemous."  (6)  Pearson 
and  Leighton  agroe,  substantially,  in  stating  that 
**  Christians  have  communion  or  fellowship  with  the 
Father,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  (1  John  i,  3 ;  2  Pet.  i,  4),  with  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  forgiveness  and  mercy  are  conve3'ed  to 
us  (1  John  i,  3 ;  John  xvii,  20,  23),  and  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whose  sanctifying  graces  are  conferred  on  those 
whose  hearts  are  duly  prepared  for  their  reception 
(Phil,  ii,  1 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  14) ;  that  Christians  have  also 
communion  with  the  holy  angels,  who  are  minister- 
ing spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation  (Heb.  i,  14 ;  Luke  xv,  10 ;  Matt, 
xviii,  10) ;  that,  besides  the  external  fellowship  which 
they  have  in  the  word  and  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
they  have  an  intimate  union  and  conjunction  with  all 
the  saints  on  earth,  as  the  living  members  of  Christ 
(John  i,  7 ;  Col.  ii,  19) ;  and  that  Christians  have  com- 
munion not  only  with  the  saints  on  earth,  but  are  of 
one  city  and  one  family  with  all  those  who  have  ever 


died  in  tho  true  fiiith  and  fe&r  of  God,  and  now  enjoy 
the  presence  of  the  Father,  and  who,  in  their  state  of 
glorj',  still  sympathize  with  tho  faithful  below,  assist- 
ing, comforting,  and  praying  for  them  (Heb.  xii,  22, 
23).  The  belief  of  this  communion  of  saints  should 
excite  and  encourage  us  to  holiness  of  life.  If  *  we 
walk  in  the  light,  as  God  ia  m  the  light,  we  have  fel- 
lowship one  with  another;'  but  *if  we  say  that  we 
have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we 
lie,  and  do  not  the  truth*  (1  John  i,  6,  7).  It  should 
induce  us  to  wish  well  to  all  mankind,  and  to  render 
them  every  good  in  our  power.  To  those  who  have 
obtained  the  like  precious  faith  with  onnelvea,  we  are 
still  more  nearly  related,  as  being  in  a  peculiar  sense 
children  of  the  same  Father,  disciples  of  the  same  Mas- 
ter, animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  members  of  the 
samo  body"  (Seeker,  On  Cateekim,  lect.  xiv ;  Pearson, 
On  (he  Creed  (ed.  1710,  p.  759) ;  Leighton,  On  Ike  Creed 
{Worksy  ii,  412).  (c)  Another  view  is  given  by  Wil- 
son, who  remarks  that,  while  the  Romish  view  is  un- 
Bcriptnral,  that  of  Pearson  and  others  is  vague.  His 
work  aims  to  show  that  the  bond  of  union  among 
Christians  (denoted  by  the  communion  of  saints)  ia  not 
to  be  sought  (1)  in  identity  of  doctrinal  beliefs,  or  (2) 
in  identity  of  religious  feeling  or  experience,  as  feel- 
ing, or  (3)  in  identity  of  forms  of  Church  government 
in  worship,  but  in  moral  unity,  founded  in  the  action 
of  the  grace  of  God  not  merely  in  the  hearts,  but  in 
the  activities  of  Christians.  See  IrVilson,  Bampton 
Lectures  (Oxford,  1861, 8vo). 

COMMUNION  OF  THE  SICK.  See  Lord's  Sup- 
per. 

COMMUNION  SERVICE,  the  office  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  tho  Eucharist,  or  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.     See  Liturot. 

COMMUNION-TABLE,  a  table  on  which  tho  sac- 
ramental bread  and  wine  are  placed  for  the  commun- 
ion in  Protestant  churches.  At  the  Reformation,  stons 
altars  were  rejected,  as  likely  to  support  the  notion  of 
a  material  sacrifice,  against  which  the  Reformen  pro- 
tested.    See  Altar  ;  Lord's  Supper. 

Comxnimism,  a  theory  of  '*  community  of  proper- 
ty," often  attempted  to  be  realized  in  practice. 

I.  Commtmistic  Ideas  in  Ike  reUffious  and phUoscpkical 
Systems  of  ancient  Paffonism, — The  most  ancient  form 
of  communiBm  known  to  us  is  found  in  the  monaster- 
ies of  Buddhism,  in  attempts  to  reach  an  ideal  of  sanc- 
tity by  renouncing  marriage  and  property.  In  tho 
history  of  Greece,  a  form  of  society  based  upon  com- 
munity of  goods  is  ascribed  to  the  order  of  Pythagore- 
ans. But  by  far  the  most  important  representative  of 
communistic  ideas  in  pagan  antiquity  is  Plato,  whose 
work  on  the  ideal  state  still  ranks  among  tiie  best 
that  has  ever  been  written  in  favor  of  communism. 
Plato  regards  the  possession  of  private  propert}*  as  the 
source  of  every  evil  for  the  state — of  avarice,  of  ego- 
tism, of  a  low  character.  He  therefore  allows  only 
the  lowest  of  the  three  classes,  into  which,  according 
to  him,  the  state  is  divided,  and  which  he  excludes 
from  a  participation  in  the  government  of  the  state,  to 
possess  private  property.  The  two  ruling  clasFes,  the 
archontes  and  the  warriors,  are  subjected  by  Plato  to 
compulsory  communism  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word.  As  both  classes  were  to  live  exclusivelv  for 
the  state,  and  any  private  possession  appeared  to  Pla- 
to  as  productive  of  egotism,  he  not  only  demanded  for 
these  two  classes  community  of  property,  but,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  be  regulated  by  law,  communi- 
ty of  women.  After  the  establishment  of  Christian- 
ity, the  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  Plotinus  was  a  prom- 
inent representative  of  communistic  ideas,  and  applied 
to  the  Roman  Emperor  Gallienus  for  permission  to  es- 
tablish a  state  according  to  the  Platonic  ideal,  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  destroyed  city  of  Calabria. 

II.  Communism  among  the  Jews, — Among  tbe  Jews, 
the  sects  of  the  TherapeutsB  and  tho  Essenea,  whose 
fundamental  principle  was  the  dualism  of  the  Easu^ia 
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religions,  formed,  like  the  BaddhUtSi  commaniatic  00- 
cieties,  the  former  on  Lake  Moeris  in  Egypt,  the  Ut- 
ter in  the  deserts  near  the  Dead  Sea.     See  Esbehes, 

THBRAPEUTiE. 

III.  AfofuuHe  Communum  and  SockMtm  in  the  cm- 
eient  Christian  Church,— The  infant  Christian  Chnrch 
at  Jerusalem  has  been  held  ap  as  at  once  an  example 
of  communism  and  an  ailment  for  it  (Acts  ii,  42, 44, 
46).  But  the  passage  in  Acts  does  not  imply  either 
an  absolute,  total,  or  compulsory  community  of  goods. 
There  is  no  trace  in  the  New  Testament  of  Jewish  £s- 
senism  or  of  modem  communism.  Chnatianity  care- 
fully guards  the  individuality  of  each  member,  and 
considers  love  as  the  only  law  by  which  Christians  are 
bound.  It  is  true,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
communistic  tendency  existed  in  the  Church,  which 
developed  itself  in  the  4th  century  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  communities  of  anachorets  and  monks. 
See  MoxACHiSM.  The  reformation  of  the  monastic 
orders,  began  principally  through  the  eflbrts  of  Bernard 
de  Clairvaux  in  the  12th  century,  gaye  a  new  social- 
istic and  communistic  impulse  to  the  laity,  and  led  to 
the  formation  of  religious  bodies,  united  l>y  vows  of 
life-long  poverty  and  asceticism.  Such  were  the  Hu- 
miliatet  (q.  v.),  who  made  vows  of  voluntiry  poverty, 
chastity,  and  fasting,  but  were  not  distinguiehed  fh)m 
the  people  in  dress,  though  living  together  as  a  relig- 
ious community ;  the  Beghardt  (q.  v.),  a  society'  of  un- 
married men,  who  lived  in  community  under  a  master, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  manual  labor  and  devo- 
tions ;  and  a  similar  female  association,  formed  as  ear- 
ly as  the  11th  century,  under  the  name  of  Beguine$  (q. 
v).  These  lay  aasociations  differed  from  the  clerical 
communities  by  considering  poverty  and  continence 
as  essential  rules,  and  bore  more  of  a  socialistic  than 
a  communistic  character.  In  the  13th  centurv,  the 
Mewlicant  orders  (q.  v.)  united  the  socialistic  organ* 
ization  to  the  clerical  character,  and  cast  the  lay 
brotherhoods  in  the  sliade.  Another  sort  of  commu- 
nistic union  was  that  of  the  Fraires  et  torores  Uberi  sp'r^ 
itua  (see  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit)  (13th  cen- 
tury), who  held  that  the  original  state  anterior  to  the 
Fall  should  be  restored,  and  that  the  distinctions  cre- 
ated by  the  law,  of  Church,  state,  society,  should  be 
abolished.  In  their  secret  assemblies  (^paradises)  the 
principles  of  the  community  of  gooda  and  of  women 
was  advocated  by  naked  preachers  before  naked  audi- 
ences of  Iwth  sexes.  This  sect  extended  under  differ- 
ent names  through  France,  Italy,  and  Grermany.  A 
similar  sect,  under  the  name  of  Adamites  (q.  v.),  ad- 
vocating the  community  of  women,  arose  during  the 
Hussite  wars,  but  was  put  down  by  the  Hussite  gen- 
eral Zielca. 

IV.  Comnutmsiie  and  Socialistic  Associations  of  the 
Times  of  the  Riformaiion, — A  socialistic  impulse,  tend- 
ing to  a  universal  division  of  property,  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  peasant  war  of  Germany  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Reformation.  The  twelve  articles 
of  the  peasants,  however,  demanded  only  the  al)0- 
lition  of  feudal  privileges,  not  a  total  subversion  of 
society.  The  Heaoenlt/  Prophets^  instituted  by  Nicho- 
las Storch  in  1521,  went  further ;  they  advocated  the 
community  of  goods,  the  substitution  of  polygamy  for 
monogamy,  and  the  abolition  of  all  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical authority.  MQnzer  (q.  v.)  went  still  further ;  his 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  community  of  all  possessions 
was  pure  communism.  These  doctrines  were  admit- 
ted to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  of 
Munster.  Some  isolated  followers  of  Anabaptism  in 
the  Netherlands  disseminated  these  doctrines  after- 
wards in  Franee  and  the  north  of  Germany.  Follow- 
ing in  the  same  road  we  find  the  Ltberiines  of  Geneva, 
whom  Calvin  strenuously  opposed,  and  the  Familists 
of  Holland  and  England,  about  1545.  The  commu- 
nbtic  element  is  also  apparent  in  a  pure  form  in  the 
organization  of  the  Hermhnters  (Moravians),  and  in 
some  communities  of  Anvergne,  which  are  unions  of 


families  under  one  head,  by  whom  work  is  divided  ac« 
cording  to  different  individual  capacities. 

V.  Modem  Communism  and  Socialism, — By  the  side 
of  the  above  religious  communistic  doctrines  arose  the 
modern  communism,  taldng  its  source  in  the  new  an- 
tagonism to  the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
recognised  two  classes  of  people — the  rulers,  npbles 
and  clerks,  and  the  ruled,  civilians  and  peasants.  All 
the  privileges  belonged  to  the  former,  all  the  burden? 
to  the  latter.  For  the  old  divisions  of  societ}' — ^nobles 
and  peasants — were  substituted  gradually  two  new 
classes,  a  moneyed  aristocracy  and  a  proletariat.  The 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  equality  tended  to  over- 
throw all  conventional  authority  and  privileges. 

In  Great  Britain  the  germs  of  communism  are  to  be 
found  in  Roger  Bacon's  New  Atlantis;  in  More's  De 
opUmo  reijmblica  statu  (1516);  and  in  Harrington's 
Oceana  (1656) ;  but  no  practiod  form  of  socialism  ap- 
peared till  the  18th  century,  when  the  Buchankes  (q. 
V.)  of  Scotland  formed  a  religious  communistic  associ- 
ation, which  lasted  fully  for  half  a  century.  In  the 
19th  century,  Robert  Owen  (q.  v.)  attempted  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  cotton-weavers  of  New  Lanark. 
He  published  his  system  (A  new  View  ofSociety^  1818), 
in  which,  starting  fh>m  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
bom  equal,  he  maintains  that  they  become  good  or  bad 
through  the  influence  of  outward  circumstances.  But 
his  political  radicalism  obliged  him  to  leave  England, 
and  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  founded 
the  colony  of  New  Harmony.  The  experiment  wds 
successful  so  long  as  money  lasted,  but  this  failing,  it 
was  abandoned  in  1826.  See  Owen.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Oweniies  had  founded  another  colony  at  Or- 
biston,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotiand,  under  the  guidance 
of  Abram  Combe,  but  it  was  dissolved  after  his  death 
in  1827.  Owen,  having  returned  to  England,  became 
the  founder  and  director  of  the  National  Labor  Equita- 
ble Exchange,  and  the  CotnmunUy  Friendly  Society  of 
Manchester.  These  Owenite  working  associations 
brought  forth  the  Chartists,  who  aimed  at  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  powers  of  the  clergy,  the  land-owners,  the 
large  capitalists,  and  all  privileged  classes. 

In  France,  the  Declaration  rfthe  Rights  of  Man,  in 
1789,  laid  down  the  principle  of  equality  as  the  found- 
ation of  the  state  organization.  The  Constitution  of 
1791  acknowledged  the  right  of  propert}*,  but  rocog- 
pised  also  the  corresponding  right  of  emplo^'mcnt  for 
those  destitute  of  propert}'.  The  Constitution  of  1793 
aimed  to  establish  greater  material  equality,  and  Ma- 
rat often  expressed  the  idea  that  real  equality  could 
only  be  established  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  rights 
and  equality  of  tastes.  Under  Napoleon  and  the  Res- 
toration these  ideas  were  for  a  time  forgotten,  until  the 
Revolution  of  July,  1830,  showed  again  their  existence 
and  power  among  the  proletariat.  The  Socialists  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  whose  way  had  been  prepared  by 
other  Utopists,  such  as  F^nelon  (RepuiHque  de  Salente, 
Voyage  dans  VUe  des  pktisirs,  etc.),  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber, if  considered  as  distinct  from  the  advocates  of 
equality.  Among  their  works  the  most  remarkable 
are  La  Basiliade,  a  novel  by  More  Hi  (Paris,  1763) ;  Le 
Code  de  la  Nature  (1755),  presenting  the  idea  of  system^ 
atizing  labor.  The  materialist  and  atheistic  works  of 
Holbach,  Helvetius,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Rey- 
nal,  full  of  Utopian  theories,  greatly  damaged  the  au- 
thority of  existing  institutions.  Communism  did  not 
practically  take  its  modem  form  until  after  the  end  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror;  but  after  the  Constitution  of  1795 
had  made  the  franchise  of  voting  to  depend  on  proper- 
\  ty,  the  remaining  terrorists  joined  the  disfranchised 
classes  in  their  opposition  to  all  right  of  individual 
property.  They  aimed  at  bringing  back  society  to  the 
I  state  of  nature,  claiming  that  in  a  true  state  of  society 
there  should  be  neither  rich  nor  poor ;  that  a  common 
education  would  make  all  equal  in  their  attainments. 
The  heads  of  the  party  were  Babeuf  and  his  followers. 
After  the  fall  of  Babeuf,  and  under  the  military  rule  of 
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Napoleon,  arose  the  socialistic  doctrines  of  St.  Simon  < 
and  Fourier.     The  iormer  explained  bis  views  in  Le 
Catechieme  des  IndustrUls  and  Le  nouveau  Chnstianisme, 
In  the  former  of  which  he  proposed  to  establish  an  in- 
dustrial system  on  the  basis  of  perfect  equality ;  while 
in  the  latter  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  this  equal- 
ity is  a  result  of  the  divine  commandment  to  love  one 
another  as  brethren.    In  order  practically  to  arrive  at 
the  object  of  St.  Simon,  Bazard  proposed  that  after  the 
i.eatii  of  a  person,  the  community  at  large,  instead  of  i 
his  family,  should  inherit  his  estate.    Fourier  exponnd- 
ed  his  S3'Stem  in  La  TheorU  des  qtuitre  MtmcemenU^  and  { 
Le  Trcdte  de  VAsBOciaHon  Domestique  Agricolt  (1822,  2d  ; 
edit.  1841).   He  aims  at  the  practical  perfection  of  man-  ' 
kind,  and  considers  happiness  as  the  aim  of  all  living  ' 
creatures.    Wealth  is  to  be  increased  and  disseminated, 
and  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  dividing  the  common 
property  and  by  regulating  labor,  uniting  persons  to 
work  in  groups,  industrial  series,  and  phalanges,  ac- 
cording to  their  capacity  for  labor ;  the  result  of  the 
joint  labor  to  be  divided  among  the  producers  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capital,  labor,  and  talent.    Fourier  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  public  ear  after  the  &11  of  St.  Si- 
monism,  and  was  greatly  helped  by  Victor  Consid^rant. 
He  published  a  newspaper,  Le  Phakauterey  in  1832,  and 
in  1836  another,  La  Phalange,  Journal  die  la  Science  So- 
ciale,  to  disseminate  his  ideas. 

St.  Simonism  and  Fourierism  gave  rise  to  an  im- 
mense number  of  publications  in  France.  Among  the 
most  eminent  writers  are  found,  among  the  Socialists, 
Lamennais,  who,  in  his  Estctu  tur  rindijjference  (1827), 
attempts  to  bring  the  socialistic  idea  into  unison  with 
religious  dogmas,  while  in  his  pamphlet  D'avenir  he 
calls  the  people  back  to  union  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  the  ground  that  it  upholds  the  doctrine  of 
equality  before  God,  from  which  social  equality  will 
follow.  For  this  ho  was  put  under  the  ban  by  the 
pope.  Stung  by  this  treatment,  he  published  the  Par- 
oles d'un  CroyarUf  Politique  a  C  Usage  duPevple;  Pays 
et  Goucernemenl,  which  are  among  the  most  radical 
works  extant.  Of  a  more  abstract  and  speculative 
character  are  the  works  of  Pierre  Leroux,  Essais  tur 
VEgalite  (1837),  and  De  VHunumite  (1840),  wherein  he 
considers  the  principle  of  equality  as  a  dogma,  and 
recognises  no  distinctions  of  country',  family,  or  prop- 
erty. The  latter  point  is  the  foundation  of  Proudhon's 
doctrine ;  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  right  of  prop- 
erty is  unnatural  in  his  work  Qu*est-ce  que  la  Proprieie  f 
(1840),  to  which  question  he  returns  the  significant  an- 
swer. La  Proprieie  c^est  le  Vol.  This  work  was  follow- 
ed by  De  la  Creation  de  VOrdre  dans  VHtanamti  (1848), 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Misery  (1846).  As  the  advocate 
of  socialism  among  the  newspapers,  Louis  Blanc  stands 
first.  His  principal  object  is  the  organization  of  labor, 
to  be  accomplished  by  using  state  competition  to  de- 
stro}"^  private  competition ;  the  state  acting  as  capitalist, 
and  rewarding  each  worker  according  to  his  deserts. 
Buonarotti's  (f  1837)  History  of  the  Conspiracy  ofBo' 
hevf{La  Conspiration  de  Babeuf(raxiSy  1828),  gave  fresh 
circulation  to  Babeuf 's  theories,  which  found  organs  in 
Le  Monitear  Republicainy  1837-88,  and  Vhomme  libre^  af- 
ter August,  1839.  A  practical  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples was  prevented  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Sodete 
des  Saisons,  May  12th,  1839,  led  by  Bhinqui  and  Barb^. 
The  failure  of  that  enterprise  damped  the  communis- 
tic spirit,  and  for  a  while  there  were  only  a  few  soli- 
tary attempts  made,  such  as  Quenisset's  (1841).  Still, 
secret  societies  continued  to  be  organized,  such  as  the 
Society  des  Travailleurs  Egalltaires,  composed  of  the  re- 
maining follow^ers  of  Barb^,  who  pushed  the  commu- 
nistic principles  to  extremes,  and  considered  material- 
ism as  the  immutable  law  of  nature.  Opposed  to 
them  were  the  Reformistes^  comprising  the  greater  part 
of  the  workingmen,  who  aimed  at  community  of  labor; 
a  newspaper  advocating  their  principles,  L  Atelier,  ap- 
peared in  1840.  The  Icarian  Communists^  headed  by 
Cabet,  strove  to  realize  an  ideal  system  of  communism. 


depicted  by  the  latter  in  bis  Voyage  en  Icarie  (1840). 
The  state,  in  this  system,  has  no  property,  money,  oi 
distinct  function ;  there  are  no  distinctions  of  classes 
or  ranks,  and  yet  the  state  is  immensely  rich,  as  every 
thing  belongs  to  it ;  the  integrity  of  the  fi&mily  is  pre- 
served, and  marriage  held  sacred,  but  the  women  are 
employed  in  the  general  woriubops ;  all  afikirs  are  to 
be  settled  by  the  ComiU,  from  whose  decisions  there  is 
no  appeal.  These  ideas  were  further  disseminated  in 
Cabet's  newspaper,  Le  Populaire.  An  extreme  sect  of 
these  communists  was  established  in  1848  by  D6zamy, 
who,  bringing  everything  back  to  the  individual,  ar- 
rived at  the  fundamental  maxim.  We  must  do  as  w^ 
can;  consequentiy,  one  may  take  all  he  requires  for 
the  time  being.  In  this  system  no  God  is  necessary, 
and  man  satisfies  himself  with  what  be  finds  in  na- 
ture. 

VI.  Conwmnism  and  Socialism  since  the  devolution 
of  February^  1848.  —  This  revolution  gave  at  fire^  a 
new  impulse  to  socialism.  The  words  Liberie,  Kgalite, 
Fraierviti,  posted  on  all  the  walls  and  appended  to  all 
the  decrees  of  the  republic,  seemed  to  contain  all  that 
Socialists  could  wish  for.  The  government  itself  was 
composed  in  part  of  Socialists.  The  result  was  the 
organization  of  the  national  work-shops,  which  only 
served  to  prove  again  the  impracticability  of  these  the- 
ories. But  communum  began  to  lift  its  head  by  the 
side  of  socialism,  and  made  great  pr(^^ps  with  the 
lower  classes.  Both,  united  in  the  insurrection  of 
June,  1848.  The  putting  down  of  the  movement  by 
General  Cavaignac  dispersed  the  leaders,  some  of 
whom  took  refuge  in  England;  but  their  doctrines, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  gain  adherents  among  the 
lower  classes  of  France.  In  1850  a  secret  socialistic 
society  was  discovered,  whose  ramifications,  from  its 
centre  at  Beziers,  extended  almost  through  the  whole 
of  southern  France,  and  which  bad  completed  a  plan 
'  of  general  insurrection.  This  also  led  to  the  discov- 
er}', in  Paris,  of  the  secret  society  La  Nemesis,  whose 
members,  at  their  initiation,  swore  to  defend  the  inal- 
,  ienable  rights  of  man  to  libertf,  equality,  and  frater- 

I  The  Socialism  and  Communism  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany  |vesent  no  particularly  new  features,  being 

'  mostly  based  on  French  theories.  After  the  fiiilnre 
of  the  Revolution  of  1849,  the  leaders  fled  flvm  Ger- 

I  many  to  England,  from  whence  they  continued  to  di* 

'  rect  the  operations  of  the  Communist  Assodatum  of  La- 
bor,  divided  in  circuits  and  communities,  and  strongly 
organized  in  Germany.  But  the  alliance  of  the  gov- 
ernments in  1850,  the  lack  of  energy  among  the  con- 
federates, and  the  publication  of  the  aims  of  the  socie- 
ty in  June,  1851,  by  a  tailor's  apprentice,  Peter  Koth- 
jung,  at  Leipsig,  materially  injured  the  organization. 
In  Belgium  Fronch  communistic  ideas  also  obtained 
to  some  extent,  and  were  upheld  in  several  newppa^ 
pers.  In  1845  Consid6rant  went  to  Brussels  to  advo' 
cate  the  Fourierite  theories,  but  found  no  opportunity 
of  carrying  them  into  practice.  These  ideas,  however, 
took  a  firmer  hold  among  the  lower  classes  of  Italy ; 
Pius  IX,  in  a  letter  to  the  Italian  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, December  9th,  1849,  recommended  them  to  use 
all  efforts  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  socialism. 
That  the  existence  of  these  communistic  societies  de- 
pends on  the  personality  of  their  founders,  and  not  on 
their  own  excellence,  has  been  demonstrated.  After 
the  death  of  the  leading  spirits,  the  organizations  in- 
variably degenerate,  if  they  do  not  entirely  disperse. 
In  the  United  States  a  number  of  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  communistic  colonies,  partly  upon  a 
merely  humanitarian,  and  partly  upon  a  religious  basis. 
Among  the  former  belong  the  communistic  colony  es- 
tablished by  Cabet  at  Nauvoo,  several  colonies  estab- 
lished by  the  German  communist  Weitling  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  several  phalanges  established  by  the  ad- 
mirers and  followers  of  Fourier.  They  have  all  per- 
ished.   Among  the  second  class  of  communistic  asso' 
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ciations  belong  the  Shaken  (q.  y.)  and  the  German  Sev- 
enth-day BaptJBts  (q.  v.),  who  enjoin  universal  celibacyi 
the  colonies  Economy  and  Zoar,  established  by  Separ- 
atists Arom  Wartemlierg,  and  the  Oneida  Community 
(q.  V.)}  which  teaclies  a  community  of  women  as  well 
as  of  property. — Pierer,  Umversal-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Her- 
zog,  Retd-Enqfldopadiey  iii,  21 ;  Komang,  BedenJtung  des 
Communismttt  cuu  dem  GesichUpunct  du  Christenthumt 
(Bern,  1847);  Beybaud,  i^tudes  tur  lei  RiforrnaUurs  ou 
Socialistet  Modemea  (2  tom.  Paris,  1843) ;  Sudre,  Hvt, 
du  Commumtme  (4th  edit.  Paris,  1850) ;  L.  Stein,  Der 
Socialismus  «.  C.  d,  hevUigen  Frankreichs  (Lpz.  1842; 
2d  ed.  1848) ;  Gesch,  d.  tocialen  Bevcegung  in  Franhreich 
V.  1789  b.  a.  unsere  Tage  (Lpz.  1850,  8  vols.) ;  Karl 
Gran,  DU  sociale  Bewegung  in  Franhreich  u.  Bdgien 
(1845);  Th.  Mundt,  DU  Gesch,  d.  GeaeUschaft  in  ihren 
neueren  Enhnckdungen  u.  Problemen  (1844) ;  Williams, 
7%«  Harmony  Society  tU  Economy,  Pennaylvama  (New 
Haven,  1867).     See  Socialism. 

Community  of  Gk>od8.  (1.)  From  the  fact 
"that  the  early  Christians  ^had  all  things  common^ 
(Acts  ii,  44),  some  have  supposed  that  to  renounce  all 
property,  and  to  share  one's  goods  with  fellow-Chris- 
tians, is  the  perpetual  duty  of  Christians.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  no  precept  is  given  in  Scripture  to 
this  effect;  we  have  only  the  &ct  recorded  that  the 
early  disciples  were  indifferent  to  property,  unselfish, 
and  *  willing  to  communicate.'  And,  if  histoiy  is  to 
be  our  help  in  this  matter,  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
a  part  of  Church  discipline  that  goods  should  be  com- 
mon. It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  renunciation  of 
private  property,  and  the  s}'stem  of  community  of 
goods,  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  adopted  by  the  whoh 
of  the  infant  Church  of  Jerusalem.  That  the  system, 
if  ever  so  adopted,  was  soon  discontinued,  is  perfectly 
evident.  Those  '  who  were  rich  in  this  world'  were  ex- 
horted to  be  '  rectdy  to  give,  and  glad  to  distribute,^ 
which  implies  both  that  there  were  rich  men  in  the 
churches,  and  that  they  were  not  required  to  sell  all 
that  they  had,  and  cease  to  possess  properly'',  which 
would  liave  left  them,  for  the  future,  nothing  to  give. 
And  the  same  may  be  learned  fhmi  all  that  we  read 
about  the  collections  made  in  Greece  for  the  poor 
Christians  of  Judtea,  and  from  many  other  circum- 
stances in  the  sacred  history. 

(2.)  "  But  it  has  been  contended  that  even  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  community  of 
goods  was  in  reality  confined  to  (hose  engaged  in  the 
ffomstry,  including  the  female  catecliists,  or  deacon- 
esses, who  were  called  *  widows.'  Just  at  first,  this 
description  may  have  included  all  the  believers ;  that 
iSj  those  who  were  the  first  to  embrace  the  Gospel  may 
ail  have  been  employed  in  some  department  of  the 
ministry.  That  Ananias  and  Sapphira  thus  offered 
themselves  for  the  ministry  is  (doubtless)  both  a  cor- 
rect supposition,  and  one  which  will  make  the  whole 
of  the  transaction  recorded  in  Acts  v  intelligible" 
(Eden,  Churchman's  Dictionary^  s.  v.).  This  view  is 
talcen  by  Hinds,  Early  ChriitianUy  (pt  ii,  ch.  ii),  who 
refers  to  Eusebius  (lib.  iii,  c.  187)  for  confirmation  of 
the  suggestion. 

(3.)  Mosheim  treats  the  subject  largely  in  his  treat- 
ise De  Vera  Natura  Communionis  bonorum  in  eccL  Hi- 
erosol.  (Dies,  ad  £ccl.  Hist,  pertin.  vol.  i),  and  seeks  to 
show  that  the  passages  in  Acts  ii,  44 ;  iv,  82,  imply  a 
communion  merely  of  the  use,  not  the  possession  of 
property,  and  that  only  for  a  temporary  purpose.  But 
the  more  likely  view  is  that  the  infant  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem "went  so  far  in  the  ardor  of  their  first  love  as 
to  abolish  the  external  distinction  of  rich  and  poor," 
perhaps  as  "a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God."  The  offer- 
ing was  entirely  voluntary,  and  not  the  fruit  of  any 
command.  On  the  contrary,  the  N.  T.  abounds  in  pre- 
cepts for  the  right  use  of  property,  implying  its  separ- 
ate and  proper  possession.  See  Hinds  (I.  c.) ;  Schaff*, 
Apost.  Ch,  Hist.  §  114 ;  Killen,  Ancient  Church,  p.  52 ; 


Neander,  FhrnHng  and  Training  (Bohn's  ed.),  i,  253; 
U,  64. 

Commutation  of  Penance  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.     See  Penance. 

Compass  (usually  32D|  cvkKSw,  to  sttrround)  ia 
used  as  a  noun  by  the  A.y.,  especially  in  the  phrase 
**  fetch  a  compass"  (33D,  Num.  xxxiv,  5;  Josh,  xv, 
8 ;  2  Sam.  v,  28 ;  2  Kings  iii,  9 ;  mpikpxofiai.  Acts 
xxviii,  18),  i.  e.  go  around. 

Compel,  in  MatL  v,  41 ;  xxvii,  82 ;  Mark  xv,  21, 
is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  for  the  technical  term 
dyyapivut,  to  impress  into  public  service  [see  Anoa- 
REDo] ;  in  Luke  xiv,  23  {avayKal^ui,  often  to  '^  con- 
strain"), it  has  a  milder  sense,  i.  e.  urge,  rather  than 
the  full  meaning  of  coercion  (as  elsewhere). 

Compiegne,  Synods  op  {Convmtua  Compendien- 
ses;  ConcUium  Compendiense).  The  synods  held  in 
Compiegne  began  first  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  and 
ended  in  the  14th  century.  The  Diet  held  by  Pepin 
the  Little,  A.D.  757,  at  Compiegne,  is  counted  among 
the  synods,  because  the  privileges  of  the  archbishop 
Chrodegang  were  ratified  and  signed  before  the  assem- 
bled bishops  (Mansi,  ConcUiorum  nova  et  ampl.  Collectio, 
vii,  653  sq.,  l?lorent.  1766).  Whether  the  few  church 
laws  which  were  issued  under  Charlemagne  in  the  year 
775  as  capitularies,  which  related  partly  to  church  gov- 
ernment, partly  to  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  partly 
to  monastic  discipline,  were  established  at  a  synod  in 
Compiegne  is  very  doubtful,  because  in  the  record  of  the 
capitulary  there  is  only  mention  made  of  a  synodalis  con- 
ventus (see  Harduinus, ilcto  ConcUiorum,i\\, 2056,  Paris, 
1714).  A  synod  held  there  in  823,  at  which  the  bishops 
spoke  of  the  usurpations  practised  by  laymen  in  church 
mutters,  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  diet  (Mansi,  1.  c. 
xiv,  410,  y enet.  1769).  The  synod  held  in  Compiegne 
in  803  was  of  real  importance  in  the  development  of 
the  Church.  In  the  year  829,  a  Council  at  Paris,  in  a 
letter  to  the  kings  I^nis  and  Lothaire,  referring  to  an 
explanation  which  it  was  said  the  Emperor  Constun- 
tine  had  given,  set  up  the  opinion  that  the  bishops 
were  the  judges  of  kings,  but  that  the  bishops  them- 
selves could  not  be  judged  by  men.  This  thesis  first 
found  a  practical  application  at  the  above-mentioned 
synod  in  Compiegne,  as  the  sons  of  Louis  desired  their 
father  to  l)e  sentenced  to  a  public  penance  by  the  bish- 
ops, and  thus  declared  unfit  to  reign  (Harduinus,  1.  c. 
iv,  1378,  Par.  1714 ;  Mansi,  1.  c.  xiv,  647).  The  synod 
of  1095  declared  a  nobleman,  Hugo  de  Juiaco,  under 
the  ban ;  that  of  1236  established  several  regulations 
which  aimed  at  securing  ecclesiastical  liberties ;  and 
that  of  1270  declared  against  the  unlawful  possession 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  was  regarded  as  sacri- 
lege (see  Harduinus,  1.  c.  vii,  654,  Par.  1714 ;  Mansi, 
1.  c.  xxiv,  13,yenet.  1782).  More  important  was  the 
synod  in  1301,  as  it  made  several  decisions  concerning 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  (Harduinus,  1.  c,  p.  1247; 
Mansi,  1.  c.  xxv,  87,  Venet.  1782).  The  last  synod  in 
Compiegne  issued  only  some  decrees  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Church  discipline  (see  Harduinus,  1.  c.  p. 
1263 ;  Mansi,  1.  c.  p.  117). — Herzog,  Real-Encyklopa4ie, 
Supplementbd.  i,  845. 

Competentes,  a  class  of  catechumens  in  the  early 
Church.     See  Catechumens. 

Completorium,  Completinum,  or  Compline 
(ftom  Lat.  complere,  to  Jill  up),  the  last  service  in  the 
evening;  the  bed-time  service.  According  to  the  ca- 
nonical hours,  fixed  hours  for  public  prayer  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Church  with  the  institutions  of  the 
monastic  life.  In  the  Western  Church  the  practice  of 
praying  seven  times  a  day  was  adopted  in  the  5th  or 
6th  century,  and  the  completorium  was  the  last  or  fin- 
ishing canonical  hour.  See  Procter,  Hist,  of  the  Com- 
mon  Prayer,  p.  11 ;  Freeman,  Principles  of  Divine  Set* 
vice,  p.  83.     Comp.  Canonical  Houbs  ;  Breviaby. 
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GLOT9. 

Compofltella,  Militabt  Order  of  St.  James 
OF.  "  St.  James  the  Elder  was  adopted  as  the  patron 
aaint  of  Spain  after  tbe  victory  of  Clavijo,  and  his  rel- 
ics were  preserved  at  Compostella.  The  marvels  sup- 
posed to  be  performed  by  these  relics  drew  vast  num- 
bers of  pilgrimSf  for  whose  support  hospitals  were  es- 
tablished by  the  canons  of  St.  Eloi.  The  vicinity  of 
the  Moors  having  rendered  the  roads  unsafe,  thirteen 
noblemen  united  for  the  protection  of 
the  pilgrims,  and  with  the  canons  re- 
solved to  found  an  order  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  the  Ilospitallers  or 
Templars.  The  pope  granted  his  as- 
sent in  a  bull,  dated  5th  July,  1175, 
accompanied  with  the  statutes  of  the 
order.  Whatever  conquests  were 
made  from  the  infidel  were  declared 
the  property  of  the  order,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  thirteen  knights  was  vested 

^         •!!    -TV  J     "'^ith  authority  to  elect  and  depose  a 
CrosB  of  the  Order  ,  .   ^      m-i'v*.  a 

CompoeteUa.      grand  master.      The  knights  made 

vows  of  poverty*,  obedience,  and  celi- 
bacy, and  professed  theh*  l)clief  in  the ,  immaculate 
conception.  To  protect  Christians  and  convert  infi- 
dels they  vowed  to  be  the  only  object  in  their  wars 
with  the  Saracens.  In  most  of  the  great  battles  be- 
tween Christian  and  Moor  the  red  cross  of  the  order 
was  conspicuous.  The  conquests  of  the  order  itself, 
combined  with  the  grateful  munificence  of  the  nation, 
speedily  increased  its  wealth  and  power  beyond  those 
of  any  of  the  other  orders  of  knighthood.  In  addition 
to  the  three  laige  commanderies  of  Leon,  Castile,  and 
Montalvan,  it  possessed  nearly  200  minor  command- 
eries, comprising,  it  is  said,  more  than  200  priories, 
with  many  fiefs,  cloisters,  hospitals,  castles,  boroughs, 
two  towns,  and  178  villages,  exclusive  of  its  posses- 
sions in  Portugal.  This  enormous  wealth  and  power 
of  the  order  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  crown,  in  which, 
in  1522,  the  grand  mastership  was  permanently  vested 
by  the  pope.  Having  thus  become  merely  honorary 
and  dependent  on  the  crown,  the  order  rapidly  dcs 
creased  in  importance."  —  Chambers,  EnqfcUipadia, 
s.  V. 

Compostella,  Sa2«tiago  de,  a  town  in  Spain, 
and  one  of  the  three  most  famous  places  of  pilgrimaga 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  two  others  being  Rome 
end  Jerusalem.  The  place  was  formerly  called  ad 
Sanctum  Jacdbum  Apogtolum  or  Gxacomo  Pottoloy  whence 
by  abbreviation  Compostella  was  formed.  According 
to  a  Spanish  tradition,  the  apostle  James  the  Elder 
came  to  the  Pyrenmn  peninsula,  and  is  buried  at  Com- 
postella. The  legend  of  the  apostle  having  preached 
in  Spain  is  first  mentioned  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
has  generally  been  repudiated  by  tlie  Roman  Cath- 
olic writers,  although  it  was  defended  by  the  Bol- 
landists  {Acta  Sand,  torn,  vi,  Jutii,  Appendix;  and 
tom.  i,  Aprilisj  Diatribe)^  and  by  the  Protestant  J.  A. 
Fabricius  (SaltUaru  Lux  Evangdii,  c.  16,  §  2).  The 
claim  of  Compostella  to  the  body  of  the  apostle  has 
found  more  advocates  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  although  the  church  of  St.  Saturnine  at  Tou- 
louse prefers  the  same  claim.  The  rival  claims  have 
been  compromised  by  assuming  that  each  church  had 
one  lialf,  as  a  division  of  famous  relics,  it  is  alleged, 
frequently  occurred  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Compostella 
was  made  a  bishopric  in  the  beginninic  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, and  in  1120  an  archbbhopric. — ^Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen^Lex.  u,  736. 

ComprehenBioD,  in  English  history,  '*the  scheme 
first  proposed  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  in  1688  for  re- 
laxing the  terms  of  conformity  to  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  admitting  Protestant  dissent- 
ers into  its  communion.  In  1674,  Tillotson  and  Stil- 
Ungfleet  renewed  the  attempt,  and  the  terms  were  set- 


tled to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nonconformists ;  but,  tbe 
bishops  unanimously  refusing  their  consent,  the  proj- 
ect fell  to  the  ground.  Immediately  after  the  Revo- 
lution, the  scheme  was  renewed  at  the  instance  of  Wfl- 
liam  III,  but  after  two  attempts  the  design  of  union 
was  abandoned,  and  the  Act  of  Toleration  passed  in 
its  stead. "  See  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  iii,  68, 
380;  art.  England,  Church  of;  Eden,  Cfttfrc^bioiiV 
DkHonary^  s.  v. 

Compton,  Henry,  bishop  of  London,  son  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Northampton,  was  bom  at  Compton  in 
1632,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  left  in  1652.  After  some  years  spent  in 
travel  on  the  Continent,  he  returned  to  England  on 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  For  a  short  time  he 
was  a  comet  in  the  army ;  then  went  to  Cambridge, 
passed  M.A.,  took  orders,  and  was  made  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1666.  After  various  pre- 
ferments, he  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1674,  and 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  London  in  1675  or  1676. 
He  became  tutor  to  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne, 
and  imbued  them  with  his  own  eamestlv  Protestant 
sentiments.  On  the  accession  of  James  II  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  council  and  from  bis  deanerv  of  the 
Royal  Chapel  on  account  of  his  vigorous  opposition  to 
poper}'.  In  1686  he  was  tried  before  the  lords  com- 
missioners (the  notorious  JeflfVics  presiding)  on  a  charge 
of  disobedience  to  the  king's  mandate  (for  the  suspen- 
sion of  Dr.  Sharp),  and  was  suspended  from  his  episco- 
pal functions.  Ho  was  restored  in  1688,  and  on  the 
accession  of  William  he  recovered  all  the  ofilces  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled.  Bishop  Compton  sought 
to  conciliate  Dissenters,  and  to  find  means  of  reunit- 
ing them  to  the  Church  of  England.  His  so-called 
'*  ultra- Protestantism"  made  him  unpopular  with 
High-churchmen.  He  died  July  7,  1718.  He  pub- 
lished A  Treatise  of  the  Holy  Communion  (Lond.  1677) ; 
a  number  of  episcopal  letters  and  charges,  etc. — New 
and  General  Biog,  Dictionary y  iv,  64  sq. 

ComBtock,  Grover  S.,  a  Baptist  missionary,  was 
bom  at  Ulysses,  N.  T.,  March  24, 1809.  He  gradua- 
ted at  Hamilton  College  in  1827,  studied  law  after- 
wards, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830.  Under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney  he  was  convert- 
ed, and  then  studied  theology  at  the  Madison  Univers- 
ity. Deciding  to  devote  his  life  to  missions,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Board,  and  sailed  from  Boston  for  Burmah  on  July  2, 
1834.  He  remained  some  time  at  Amherst  and  Maul- 
main  studying  the  language,  and  then  chose  Arracan 
for  his  field  of  labor.  In  1887  he  organized  a  native 
church  at  Kyouk  Phyou ;  and  he  remained,  in  spite  of 
a  deadly  climate,  to  which  his  wife  and  two  children 
fell  victims  in  1848,  unremitting  in  labor  until  the  ill- 
ness which  ended  in  his  death,  April  25, 1844. — Amer* 
icon  Missionary  Memorial^  p.  155. 

Comte,  Augusts,  founder  of  the  so-called  Positiv- 
ism, was  bom  at  Montpellier  Jan.  12, 1798,  and  died  at 
Paris  Sept.  5,  1857.  He  was  the  propounder  of  an 
elaborate  s^'stem  of  philosophy,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Positive,  to  denote  its  scientific  and  practical 
character,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  all  schemes  of 
metaphysical  speculation. 

He  sprung  from  a  family  eminently  Roman  Catho- 
lic in  religion  and  Royalist  in  politics,  and  these  influ- 
ences aflTected  the  development  of  his  theories,  not- 
withstanding the  fever  of  innovation  which  always 
possessed  him.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  at  the 
Pol3rtechnic  school,  in  which  he  became  a  subordinate 
instractor  in  1832.  His  first  dreams  of  philosophic 
reform  are  a!«cribed  by  him  to  his  fourteenth  year,  per- 
haps in  rivalry  of  the  precocity  attributed  to  Bacon. 
In  1816  he  contemplated  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  transplanting  of  his  nascent  philosoph- 
ical career  to  America.  In  AngiiPt,  1817,  he  became 
aoQualntad  with  the  notorious  St.  Simon  —  half  seer. 
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half  charlatan — and  waa  so  strongly  impressed  with 
his  visionary  raptures  as  to  be  considered  his  most 
hopeAil  disciple,  and  the  saccessor  upon  whom  that 
strange  sage  desired  his  mantle  to  fall,  though  recog- 
nising Comte's  fatal  want  of  religions  susceptibilit}'. 
This  connection  was  always  acknowledged  by  Comte, 
though  mentioned  in  later  years  with  increasing  bit- 
terness and  disgust.  He  disclaimed  all  obligations  to 
St.  Simon,  and  fumed  and  fretted  whenever  the  traces 
of  St  Simonism  were  recognised  in  his  own  philos- 
ophy. In  April,  1826,  he  opened  a  course  of  gratu- 
itous prelections  on  the  new  scheme,  which  had  been 
reduced  to  a  somewhat  determinate  form  by  several 
essays  previously  published.  The  course  was  inter- 
rupted by  brain  fever,  terminating  in  insanity.  In 
consequence  of  this  attack,  which  he  designates  une 
arise  cer&rale^  he  was  for  some  time  confined  in  a  lu- 
natic asylum. 

In  1829  he  commenced  the  immense  structure  of  his 
Positive  Philosophy.  It  was  completed  in  six  heavy 
volumes,  containing  nearly  ftOOO  pages.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  1830,  its  750  pages  having  been 
composed  in  the  space  of  three  months.  M.Comte 
rarely  revised,  and  never  recopied  hb  manuscript. 
As  it  came  ftoxa  his  brain  it  passed  to  the  press,  and 
from  the  press  to  the  public.  The  Revolution  of  July 
delayed  the  prosecution  of  his  labors  for  five  years, 
but  with  the  return  of  more  tranquil  times  he  resumed 
them,  and  achieved  the  sixth  and  last  volume  in  1842. 
This  is  the  work  on  which  M.  Comte's  reputation 
as  a  philosopher  almost  exclusively  rests.  It  is  the 
only  one  of  his  works  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
his  disciples,  or  regarded  by  those  who  follow  his 
guidance  without  attaching  themselves  to  his  banner. 
It  contains  the  body  and  substance  of  Positivism,  and 
was  justly  rebaptized  Sysikme  de  PhUotoplde  PotUive, 
In  his  later  philosophical  development  Comte  endeav- 
ored to  infuse  the  vital  breath  of  a  moral  and  religious 
spirit  into  the  cadaverous  Pyrrhonism  of  his  earlier 
views.  But  this  attempt,  which  was  flagrantly  un- 
snccessful,  offended  alike  his  sect  and  his  distant  ad- 
mirers, who  hailed  and  honored  his  labors  rather  for 
their  systematic  infidelity  than  for  their  recognised 
truth. 

On  the  completion  of  his  scheme  of  philosophy 
Comte  proceeded  to  apply  its  principles  to  the  rectifi- 
cation of  society.  It  was  nine  years,  however,  before 
the  first  volume  of  his  Systkme  de  Politique  Potitioe 
appeared.  They  were  years  of  annoyance,  anguish, 
misfortune,  and  strange  adventure.  He  had  support- 
ed himself  and  his  family  by  the  scanty  fruits  of  his 
vocation  as  a  public  and  a  private  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. To  this  vocation  we  are  indebted  for  his 
Treatise  of  Analytical  Geometry,  published  in  1848. 
He  relieved  the  dull  routine  of  duty  by  lectures  to  the 
Parisian  community  on  topics  connected  with  science, 
or  with  the  promulgation  of  his  philosophy.  One  of 
these  courses  is  perpetuated  in  his  PhiloeopMcal  Trea- 
itse  on  Popular  Astronomy  (1846).  His  heretical  opin- 
ions, and,  still  more,  his  arrogant  and  irritable  disposi- 
tion, provoked  opposition,  and  excited  ill-will  among 
his  collea<4ues.  His  position  in  the  Polytechnic  School 
was  rendered  precarious,  and  he  was  finally  deprived 
of  it.  At  a  later  period  his  public  lectures  were  for  a 
short  time  closed  by  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  long  personal  persecution  of  which 
be  complains  with  habitual  acrimony  in  his  later 
works.  He  was  married,  but  had  been  separated  from 
his  wife.  While  his  heart  was  wrung  and  parched  by 
many  sorrows,  a  new  fascination  consoled  him,  and 
opened  unsuspected  fountains  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  soU. 
In  1845  Comte  became  violently  attached  to  an  accom- 
plished lady,  Madame  Clotilde  de  Yaux,  who  was  sep- 
arated from  her  husband,  as  he  was  from  his  wife. 
Their  association  was  purely  Platonic,  and  terminated 
in  a  year  by  the  death  of  the  siren  on  April  5,  1846. 
The  Potitive  Politics  is  animated  throughout  by  her  in- 
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spiration,  and  is  dedicated  to  her,  with  a  commemora- 
tion of  her  virtues,  in  language  which  would  sound 
extravagant  in  Dante  or  Petrarch.  Brief  as  the  inti- 
macy had  been,  it  revolutionized  Comte's  whole  na- 
ture and  the  entire  spirit  of  his  speculations. 

This  strange  transmutation  of  doctrine  exhibited  it- 
self in  the  Discourse  on  the  yenercd  Character  o/PosUitfm 
ism,  which  belonged  to  the  midsummer  of  1848,  and 
was  employed  as  an  introduction  to  the  System  oJfPos* 
itive  Politics,  The  rigidity  and  sterility  of  the  cold 
and  heartless  rationalism  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  was 
evidently  unsnited  to  act  upon  society  and  to  regen- 
erate it;  and  the  application  of  the  Positive  doc- 
trine to  practical  ends  almost  necessitated  the  ad- 
mission of  the  moral  element,  which  had  been  previf 
ously  disregarded.  Men  are  not  controlled  by  their 
reason ;  they  are  stimulated  by  theur  imagination,  and 
impelled  by  their  affections.  To  discipline  the  heart, 
an  authority,  and  not  arguments,  is  required.  But  no 
practical  morals  are  possible,  as  an  obligatory  rule 
of  action,  which  do  not  result  from  the  decrees  of  a 
supreme  will.  Thus  the  first  step  towards  a  system- 
atic plan  of  political  authority,  or  of  sociological  inter- 
pretation, must  be  the  recognition  of  a  Divine  Le^s- 
lator  and  the  acceptation  of  an  incontestable  creed. 
M.  Comte  was  thus  driven,  by  the  extension  of  his 
theories  to  their  practical  applications,  to  introduce 
ethics  into  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  to  institute  a  di- 
vini^,  to  recognise  or  to  invent  a  religion.  His  per- 
ception of  the  need  was  quickened,  if  his  susceptibili- 
ties were  not  awakened,  by  the  resuscitation  of  his 
natural  affections,  and  the  glow  of  sentiment  was  kin- 
dled by  his  preposterous  passion.  The  long  inter- 
val which  separated  the  completion  of  the  Philosophie 
PosUioe  from  the  commencement  of  the  Politique  Post" 
tive  may  have  been,  in  reality,  due  less  to  the  personal 
persecution  of  which  he  complains,  and  to  the  revolu- 
tionary anarchy  of  1848,  than  to  the  time  and  thought 
requisite  to  systematize  his  new  views,  and  to  produce 
some  appearance  of  harmony  between  the  philosophic 
doctrine  and  its  efiiorescence  in  a  theocratic  dream. 
The  whole  plan  was,  however,  arranged  in  his  own 
mind  when  he  entered  upon  the  composition  of  his  so- 
ciological treatise.  Nothing  is  more  admirable  than 
the  rapidity  and  completeness,  the  methodical  regular- 
ity, and  the  preordained  precision  with  which  each 
successive  year  brought  forward  at  the  appointed  time 
a  new  volume  of  the  Politique  Positive,  till  the  whole 
was  accomplished.  Each  volume  appeared  in  its  sea- 
son, like  the  blossoms  of  the  returning  summer.  The 
first  was  published  in  July,  1851 ;  the  second  in  May, 
1862 ;  the  third  in  August,  1858 ;  and  the  fourth  in 
August,  1864.  The  second  volume  of  the  Posiiive 
PoSiics  was  preceded  in  the  same  month  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Calendm'  of  Positivism — that  singular 
and  elaborate  rebaptism  of  the  months  of  the  year 
and  the  days  of  the  week  which  substitutes  the  no- 
tabilities of  human  progress  for  the  Sundays  and 
saints'  days  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  months 
of  imperial  Rome.  In  the  October  of  the  same 
year  was  published  the  Catechism  of  Positivism,  de- 
signed to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  new  philosophy 
and  the  new  creed  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
At  the  dose  of  the  PoUiique  Positive  M.Comte  marks 
out  the  ulterior  projects  which  he  designed  to  achieve 
before  advancing  years  should  demand  repose.  Seven 
years  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  enlargement  and  rec- 
tification of  his  theory ;  and  then,  on  the  attainment 
of  his  grand  climacteric,  he  would  sing  his  Dhnittas, 
A  System  of  Positive  Logic,  or  the  Philoiophy  of  Mathe- 
matics, was  promised  for  1856 ;  A  System  of  Positive 
Morals,  or  Treatise  on  Universal  Education,  for  1859 ; 
and  A  System  of  Positive  Industry,  or  Treatise  on  the 
Action  of  Humanity  on  its  terrestrial  Abode,  for  1861. 
The  first  volume  of  the  first  of  these  works  was  pub- 
lished, according  to  announcement,  in  1856,  but  before 
the  second  was  ready  Comte  died,  in  1857.     Various 
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pamphlets  had  been  issned  by  M.  Comte  at  ditFereiit 
periods  of  his  career,  in  order  to  give  immediate  con* 
Bistency  to  his  views  on  special  points,  or  to  popularize 
his  doctrine.  These  it  is  needless  to  specify.  More 
interesting  in  themselves,  as  more  important  Ibr  an  | 
appreciation  of  the  man,  are  the  annual  circulars  is- 
sued to  those  who  participated  in  the  subscription  for  j 
his  support  ' 

The  System  ofPoiiHvism^  in  accordance  with  ^h^it 
has  already  been  observed,  requires  to  l>e  considered 
under  two  distinct,  though  connected  aspects — ^the  sci* 
entific  theory  as  originally  expounded  in  M.  Comte*s 
earlier  work,  and  the  practical  application  of  that  the- 
ory as  presented  in  his  latest  complete  treatise. 

'(1.)  The  Positive  Philosophy.— This  is  the  develop- 
ment and  co-ordination  of  all  the  materialistic  tenden- 
cies of  science  in  the  age  of  the  Encyclopaedia  and  the 
Revolution.  It  is  not  itself  materialistic,  because  it 
proceeds  beyond  materialism  in  the  same  direction,  and 
is  attenuated  into  a  pure  sensuous  phenomenalism.  It 
contemplates  merely  "  the  shows  of  things,'*  and  it  co- 
ordinates them  according  to  their  concomitances  and 
sequences,  recognising  no  actual  bond  of  connection 
between  them,  nor  any  power  on  which  they  depend. 
The  function  of  philosophy  is  simply  to  introduce  or- 
der and  coherence  into  observed  phenomena.  Posi- 
tivism is,  accordingly,  a  habit  or  intellectual  temper- 
ament rather  than  a  philosophy,  a  method  rather  than 
a  doctrine.  Hence  the  most  characteristic  peculi- 
arity of  this  work,  as  of  the  whole  intellectual  evolu- 
tion of  its  author,  is  his  arrangement  of  the  sciences, 
with  the  principles  on  which  that  arrangement  pro- 
ceeds. The  treatise  becomes,  in  consequence,  an  or^ 
derly  exposition  of  the  sciences  and  of  their  reciprocal 
dependencies,  embracing  the  statement  of  the  results 
and  processes  of  science,  with  an  indication  of  defi- 
ciencies, excrescences,  and  aberrations  in  their  present 
constitution.  It  is  more  profound  in  its  execution  than 
in  its  conception — in  its  details  than  in  its  general  ppir- 
it.  The  solitary  principle  on  which  the  whole  elabora- 
tion of  Positivism  reposes  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Three 
States.  To  this  may  be  referred  Comte's  classification 
of  the  sciences — ^his  rule  for  their  evolution,  composi- 
tion, and  rank — his  exposition  of  their  significance  and 
disciplinary  value — his  history  of  society,  and  his  the- 
ory of  humanity.  This  cardinal  position  is,  that  the 
whole  human  family,  as  well  as  each  individual  mind, 
passes  through  three  successive  and  incompatible  con- 
ditions :  1.  The  Theological  State,  which  ascribes  all 
phenomena  to  divine  agency;  2.  The  Metaphysical 
State,  which  questions  the  divine  action,  and  attributes 
all  changes  to  influences,  entities,  occult  causes,  laws 
of  nature,  etc. ;  and,  S.  The  Positive  State,  which  ac- 
cepts the  phenomena  without  reference  to  their  orig- 
ination, and  arranges  them  under  general  laws,  which 
merely  state  'Hhe  invariable  relations  of  succession 
and  resemblance."  This  principle  of  the  Three  States 
has  been  assailed  by  both  admirers  and  opponents ; 
but  it  is  rather  imperfect  and  misapplied  than  false. 
The  succession  of  these  states  is  explained  by  the 
confnsion  and  multiplicity  of  apparently  disconnect- 
ed fiicts,  which  perplex  the  untutored  mind,  and  sug- 
gest the  arbitrary  will  of  superior  existences.  As  or- 
der reveals  itself  in  the  midst  of  disorder,  an  arbitrary 
government  of  the  universe  is  repudiated,  and  law 
maintained  by  the  operation  of  natural  forces  is  more 
or  less  extensively  accepted  as  the  solution  of  the  enig- 
mas of  creation.  Thus  metaphysics  is  tlie  crucible 
in  which  theology  and  faith  are  gradually  evapora- 
ted. As  the  regularity  of  phenomena  is  more  gen- 
erally apprehended,  the  jurisdiction  of  metaphysics 
is  by  degrees  restricted,  and  is  finally  denied.  No 
knowledge  is  admitted  which  does  not  promise  to 
become  science,  no  science  which  is  not  phenomenal 
only,  no  phenomena  which  suggest  any  other  princi> 
pie  than  uniform  harmony  and  consecution  of  facts. 
In  the  process   of  speculative  disentanglement  by 


which  the  Positive  habit  is  attained,  those  subjects  are 
naturally  the  first  to  assume  a  scientific  form  which 
are  characterized  by  the  greatest  simplicity  in  them* 
selves,  and  are,  according  to  the  Baconian  expression, 
^'  least  immersed  in  matter."     Hence  the  relations  of 
number  and  space  are  the  earliest  to  exhibit  an  orderly 
coherence ;  and  mathematicB  is  not  merely  the  disci- 
plinary introduction  to  the  sciences,  but  the  eldest  by 
birth.     Increasing  complexity  and  specialty  charac- 
terize the  sciences  as  they  successively  detach  them- 
selves from  the  general  mass  of  unsystematized  knowl- 
edge.    The  principle  on  which  the  classification  of  the 
sciences  proceeds  is  thus  from  greater  to  less  simplic- 
ity, from  the  more  general  to  the  more  special,  from 
the  more  abstiact  to  the  more  concrete.    By  the  appli- 
cation of  this  rule  M.  Comte  organizes  the  whole  hie- 
rarchy of  the  sciences.     Six  only  are  recognised  in 
the  Politique  Positive:  I.  Mathematics;   II.  Astrono- 
my ;  III.  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Physics ;  IV.  Chcm- 
istri' ;  V.  Biology ;  VI.  Sociology ;  to  which  was  after- 
wards added,  VII.  Morals.    Having  thus  arranged  the 
several  sciences,  M.  Comte  proceeds  to  the  exhibition 
of  their  functions,  their  constitution,  their  conquests, 
and  their  condition.     He  thus  furnishes  an  abstract 
of  all  scientific  knowledge.     This  immense  elabora- 
tion culminates  in  his  creation  of  the  new  science  of 
sociology.     That  science  is  roughly  sketched  rather 
than  definitely  constituted  in  the  Philosophie  Positive, 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Statics  and  Dynamics. 
Social  Statics  treats  of  the  formal  conditions  of  the  ex- 
istence of  societies ;  social  Dynamics  of  society  in  its 
vital  state  of  incessant  transformation.     Having  as- 
certained all  that  had  been  accomplished,  and  all  that 
legitimately  sought  accomplishment,  Comte  considered 
that  a  solid  foundation  had  been  laid  for  a  scientific 
theory  of  political  action  adequate  to  the  regeneration 
of  society. 

(2.)  Positive  Politics. — It  has  been  shown  how  M. 
Comte  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  discovering  or 
imagining  a  God,  und  of  reconstructing  a  theology,  a 
ceremonial,  and  a  religious  organization.  The  new  di- 
vinity— fc  Nouveau  Eire  Supreme — ^is  humanity.  The 
units  of  the  living  race  are  separately  united  by  death 
to  this  great  spirit,  and  become  atomic  constituents  of 
the  immortal  essence.  It  is  a  complete  deification  of 
man,  a  complete  resolution  of  divinity  into  humanity*. 
It  is  a  strange  counterpart  to  Pantheism  which  is  pro- 
duced in  this  scheme  of  thorough-going  Panhuman- 
ism.  The  new  divinity  was  to  be  adored,  to  be  ap- 
proached with  prayer,  to  be  honored  with  an  appropri- 
ate ceremonial,  worshipped  with  due  rites,  and  served 
by  a  numerous  army  of  priests.  Of  this  priesthood 
M.  Comte  was  to  be  the  living  head.  Science  and  re- 
ligion were  at  length  reconciled  by  their  union  and 
identification  ;  the  priest  was  the  scientific  instructor; 
the  priesthood  consisted  of  the  consecrated  devotees  of 
science ;  the  high-priest  was  the  supreme  director  of 
the  intellectual,  n:onil,  industrial,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  society.  In  the  midst  of  these  wild  imagina- 
tions, it  is  startling  to  find  a  sedate  and  sober  estima- 
tion of  the  whole  order  of  society  and  of  each  of  its 
separate  parts.  The  sanctity  of  the  family,  the  con- 
secration of  marriage  and  its  indissolubilit}',  the  do- 
mestic culture  of  infancy,  the  relation  and  subordi- 
nation of  the  sexes,  the  general  inviolability  of  prop- 
erty, the  duties  of  capital  and  industry,  the  distribu- 
tion and  retribution  of  service — are  all  maintained  in  a 
manner  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  current  doctrines 
of  communism  and  agrarianism.  The  most  ori^nal 
and  instructive  part  of  this  treatise  is  to  be  found  in 
the  consideration  of  the  reciprocal  influences  of  exter- 
nal nature  upon  man,  and  of  man  upon  external  nature. 
By  this  inquiry,  brief  as  it  is,  the  first  permanent  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  trans- 
formation of  societies. 

From  the  rapidity  with  which  Comte\s  works  were 
composed,  from  the  absence  of  all  revision,  from  gen- 
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eral  inattention  to  the  arts  of  composition  and  disposi- 
tion, his  treatises  are  swelled  and  deformed  bjr  contin- 
ual repetitions  and  by  want  of  perspicuous  arrange- 
ment. They  are  vast  and  rambling  essays  rather  than 
systematic  expositions  of  philosophic  doctrine.  The 
blemishes  which  he  was  careless  of  avoiding  have 
now  ceased  to  be  important  The  impulse  communi- 
cated by  Comte  remains,  but  few  will  ever  again 
dream  of  reading  the  ten  thick  volumes  in  which  his 
whole  vast  project  was  originally  set  forth.  The  di- 
rect effect  of  his  career  has  been  very  slight,  its  indi- 
rect eflfect  very  great.  He  has  linked  his  name  with 
no  enlai^ement  of  science  or  philosophy  except  in 
sociology— with  no  practical  reform  in  society.  His 
principles  have  found  of  late  numerous  followers  In 
England,  and  a  small  number  of  them  adopt  *' the  re- 
ligion of  humanity"  as  well  as  the  Positive  philoso- 
phy. One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  Mr.  Thomas  Con- 
greve,  who  has  taken  steps  (1867)  to  found  a  church, 
with  a  building  and  regular  services.  -  Mr.  Congreve 
has  announced  that  a  church  will  shortiy  be  built^  and 
regular  services  instituted,  for  promoting  the  now 
creed  which  is  to  regenerate  humanity. 

Literature. — All  Comte*s  important  works  have  been 
enumerated  in  this  notice.  For  his  biography  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  autobiographical  statements 
scattered  through  his  prefaces,  circulars,  etc. ;  to  Ro- 
binet,  Notice  tur  VCEwcre  et  tur  la  Vie  eTAugiute  Comte 
(Paris,  1860),  and  to  Littr^,  AvgttaU  Comte  et  la  Phi- 
hsophie  Positive  (Paris,  1868).  For  a  fiiUer  account  of 
his  philosophy  than  has  been  given  here,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  the  last-named  work ;  to  Littr^,  Conserva- 
tion,  RevoltUionj  et  Positivitme  (Paris,  1852);  Lewe9, 
Corniest  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences  (Lond.  1853) ;  Har- 
riet Martlneau,  The  Poriilve  Philosophy  of  Auffuste 
Comte  (Lond.  1863,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Lewes,  History  of 
Philosophy  (3d  ed.  1867,  Lond.  2  vols.  8vo) ;  C^lestin 
de  Bligniires,  iS!rpoMf»on  Abrigee  de  la  Philosophie  et  de 
la  Rdigion  Positives  (Paris,  1857) ;  Herbert  Spencer, 
The  Ckudfication  of  the  Sciences,  etc.  (New  York,  1864); 
J.  S.  Mill,  Comte*s  Philosophy  (Lond.  1866) ;  also  to  Sir 
David  Brewster's  notice  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  July? 
1838,  and  to  the  Essays  on  Comte  and  his  Philosophy 
in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Revtefv,  New  York,  January, 
1852;  April,  1852;  July,  1853;  October,  1853;  and 
July,  1854;  and  in  the  North  British  Review^  May, 
1854.     See  also  Posmvisv. 

Conanl'ah  (Heb.  in  the  text  Kaonanya^hu, 
!|»1^33^3,  1.  e.  Konanya^hu^  ^n*^33i3,  but  as  read  in 

the  Masoretic   margin,  Kananya'hu,  !in*^33a;  Bettkd 

by  Jehovah;  Sept.  XtovtviaQ  v.  r.  Xuixtvia^y  Vulg. 
Chmemaa),  the  name  of  two  chief  Levitcs. 

1.  A  person  appointed  (with  his  brother  Shimei)  as 
"  ruler'*  (^*^!13)  by  Hezekiah,  tg  superintend  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron. 
xxxi,  12,  13,  where  the  Auth.  Vers.  Anglicizes  the 
name  "  Cononiah").     B.C.  726. 

2.  A  person  who,  with  several  of  bis  kindred,  made 
large  offerings  for  the  Paschal  sacrifices  as  renewed 
by  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9).     B.C.  628. 

Conception  of  Christ.  (1.)  This  was  super- 
natural, by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Luke  i,  35 ; 
Matt,  i,  20).  (2.)  It  was  without  the  communication 
of  original  depravity  (Heb.  vii,  26 ;  iv,  15,  etc.).  For 
some  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  Volbeding, 
Jndgx  Dissert,  p.  9 ;  Meyer,  Kommentarf  i,  54  sq.  Ses 
Christ,  Person  of. 

Conception  of  thr  Yiroin  Mary.  1.  The  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  See  Immaculate  C-on'cep- 
TION.  2.  Monastic  Institutions  of  the  Conception  of 
Mary.  (1.)  Order  of  Knights  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
Cfption  of  the  Bleesed  Virgin.  In  1617  three  Italian 
noblemen  of  the  family  De  P^trignan  announced  their 


intention  to  establish  a  military  order  under  the  above 
name,  whose  object  was  to  be  to  fight  against  all  infi- 
dels and  heretics.  The  plan  was  not  executed,  but  in 
1618  an  order  under  the  same  nam,^  was  established  in 
Vienna.  According  to  some  writers  the  first  impulse 
came  from  one  of  the  brothers  De  P6trignan ;  but  the 
bull  by  which  pope  Urban  VIII,  in  1628,  confirmed 
the  order,  mentions  only  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Mantua, 
Charles,  duke  of  Nevers,  and  Adolphns,  count  of  Ath- 
lan,  as  founders.  The  order  did  not  exist  long. — Hel- 
yot,  Diet,  dee  Ordres  Relig.  i,  1077  sq.  (2.)  Nuns  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary ^  also  called  Con- 
ceptionists.  An  order  under  this  name  was  in  1484 
founded  by  Beatrix  de  Sylva  at  Toledo,  in  Spain.  It 
was  sanctioned  in  1489  by  pope  Innocent  VIII.  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  united  this  order  with  that  of  the  Cla- 
risses,  the  rule  of  which  they  adopted  with  some  mod- 
ifications. Pope  Julius  II,  in  1511,  gave  to  the  Con* 
ceptionists  a  special  rule,  but  they  continued  to  be  a 
part  of  the  order  of  the  Clarisses.  (8.)  Congregation 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
the  name  of  congregations  of  lay-women  which  were 
established  in  connection  with  the  convents  of  the 
congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  founded  by  Peter  Fou> 
rier  (q.  v.). 

Concha  (6r.  Koyxtt  ^  theU),  the  plain  round  or 
polygonal  semi-dome  that  covers  the  apsis  (q.  v.)  of  a 
church.     See  Church  Edifices. 

Concilia.    See  Councils. 

Conciliabule,  a  term  applied  by  Roman  writers 
to  synods  and  councils  held  by  **  heretics  and  schis- 
matics." 

Concision  (icararofiijf  a  cutting  down,  i.  e.  entire 
mutilation  of  the  parts),  a  contemptuous  term  used  by 
Paul  in  Phil,  iii,  2,  to  denote  the  zealots  for  circum- 
cision. In  classical  writers  the  Greek  word  denotes  a 
groove  or  channel,  etc.  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.), 
but  the  apostie  parodies  the  term  previously  employed, 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  more  pointedly  the  real 
character  of  the  sectaries  in  question ;  instead  of  say- 
ing **  beware  of  the  circumcision*^  {Tripiro/xfjv),  name- 
ly, the  party  who  pressed  the  necessity  of  still  observ- 
ing that  ordinance,  he  says  **  beware  of  the  concision*^ 
(KaTarofJtrjv) ;  as  much  as  to  say  they  no  longer  do- 
serve  the  old  and  venerable  name ;  what  they  stickle 
for  is  a  mere  concision,  a  flesh-cutting.  He  then  goes 
on  to  state  the  reason,  "  for  ir«  are  the  circumcision"— 
the  reality  has  now  passed  over  into  us,  who  I>eUeve 
in  Christ  and  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds. 
(See  Sommel,  Obss.Philol.  on  this  passage,  Lond.  1793.) 
Similarly  in  Gal.  v,  12,  he  says  even  more  pointedly, 
"  1  would  they  [the  same  class  of  Judaizing  teachers] 
were  even  cut  off"  (aTrorotf/ovrai,  would  for  themselves 
cut  off  wholly  the  organ  circumcised,  and  not  be  con- 
tent with  a  mere  scarification  of  it),  i.  e.  make  them- 
selves outright  eunuchs  (comp.  the  allusions  to  their 
impurit}',  ver.  18, 19. 24).  So  Cbrysostom  and  Jerome 
explain  (^TrfpiKoirrio^tootv,  abscindantur).     See  CiB- 

CUMCISIOM. 

Conclave  (Lat.  ron,  with,  and  clams^  a  hey,  because 
from  their  strict  seclusion  its  inmates  as  it  were  unam 
habent  clavem  commwiem)  is  applied  (1.)  to  the  apart- 
ments in  which  the  cardinals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  meet  to  elect  a  new  pope ;  and  (2.)  to  the  as- 
sembly itself  convened  for  this  object.  The  place  of 
assembling  was  frequently  changed  until  1455,  from 
which  date  to  1823  the  conclave  was  held  in  the 
Vatican  palace;  since  1823  the  Quirinal  palace  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  When  necessary,  how- 
ever, another  place,  even  if  without  the  city  of  Rome, 
may  be  designated.  Little  chambers,  technically  call- 
ed cells,  are  prepared  for  the  separate  accommodation 
of  each  cardinal  and  his  attendants,  which  are  assigned 
by  lot,  and  those  &lling  to  the  occupancy  of  cardinals 
created  by  the  late  pope  are  draped  with  some  purple 
material  as  a  badge  of  mourning,  while  green  is  used' 
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for  the  others.  The  coat  of  arnu  of  each  cardinal  is 
affixed  to  his  cell.  'When  a  pope  dies,  ten  days  are 
allowed  for  the  obsequies,  for  the  arrival  of  absent 
cardinals,  and  for  the  preparations  above  mentioned* 
for  the  conclave,  together  with  the  selection  of  persons 
styled  conclavists,  who  are  to  enter  the  conclave  as 
servants  of  the  cardinals  (two  to  each,  or,  if  the  car- 
dinal l>e  very  old,  sickly,  or  of  princely  birth,  three), 
masters  of  ceremonies,  confessors,  clerks,  physicians, 
carpenters,  masons,  barbers,  and  other  servants.  The 
prescribed  time  having  elapsed,  the  cardinals  and  con- 
clavists attend  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  formerly 
in  St.  Peter's,  lately  in  St.  Sylvester's  church.  The 
papal  ordinances  governing  the  conclaves  are  read,  to 
the  strict  oliaervance  of  which  all  who  are  to  enter  the 
conclave  are  sworn.  Then  the  cardinals,  witli  their 
conclavists,  proceed  solemnly  to  the  apartments  pre- 
pared, and  repair  severally  to  their  cells,  where  tiiey 
receive  visits  until  evening  from  persons  not  of  their 
number.  At  the  third  signal  from  the  bell,  about 
three  hours  after  sunset,  all  not  belonging  to  the  con- 
clave are  excluded,  and  all  the  entrances  except  one 
are  walled  up,  the  windows  also,  except  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  for  air  and  light.  The  excepted  en- 
trance is  closed  by  double  locks  and  strictly  guarded, 
admission  being  allowed  to  none  except  the  absent  car- 
dinals. No  egress  is  allowed  except  by  permission  of 
the  conclave  itself  in  case  of  grave  illness.  The  the- 
ory is  that  all  communication  between  those  within 
and  persons  without  in  regard  to  the  pending  election 
must  be  prevented ;  but  these  precautions  have  not  al- 
ways secured  their  end.  In  spite  of  the  law,  there  is 
frequent  correspondence  between  the  cardinals  with- 
in and  their  political  friends  without.  The  decree  of 
Gregory  X  prescribed  that,  if  a  choice  was  not  made 
by  the  cardinals  within  three  days,  for  the  next  five 
days  only  one  dish  at  noon  and  evening  should  be 
allowed  to  each,  and  after  that  time  only  bread, 
wine,  and  water ;  but  this  rigid  regimen  was  modi- 
fied somewhat  by  Clement  YI  (1351).  The  execu- 
tion of  thepe  regulations  is  intrusted  externally  to 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  place  where  the  conclave 
is  held,  and  internally  to  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
conclave. 

Prior  to  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century,  the 
choice  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  the  joint  prerogative 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  exercised,  we  may  suppose, 
at  first  directly,  though  subsequently  the  popular  par- 
ticipation in  the  election  appears  to  have  been  through 
some  representative  body ;  while  the  supreme  secular 
power  asserted  its  authority  by  requiring  that  the 
election  .^^hould  receive  its  sanction,  the  origin,  doubt- 
less, of  the  right  exercised  by  certain  Catholic  gov- 
ernments (France,  Spain,  and  Austria),  and  claimed 
by  Italy  (Naples)  and  Portugal,  of  each  excluding  from 
the  papal  throne  some  particular  cardinal,  a  right, 
however,  to  be  exercised  before  an  election,  and  limit- 
ed to  one  veto  at  each  conclave.  By  a  decree  of  Pope 
Nicholas  II  (/»  nomine  Domim),  1059,  the  election  of 
pontiff  was  given  to  the  cardinal  bishops,  the  other 
cardinal.^,  and  the  clerg}',  the  people  merely  approv- 
ing it.  By  a  further  decree  of  Alexander  III  (1179), 
the  clioico  was  vested  exclusively  in  the  college  of  car- 
dinal.«,  with  the  proviso  that  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds  of  the  cardinals  present  should  constitute  a  le- 
gal election,  the  assent  of  clergy  and  people  being  no 
longer  required.  The  Council  of  Lyons  (1274),  under 
the  auspices  of  Gregory  X,  promulgated  a  constitution 
minutely  prescribing  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  re- 
gard to  8uch  elections,  which  were  to  be  made  in  con- 
cert clmuOj  so  as  to  shut  out  secular  influence.  These 
three  instruments  furnish  the  organic  laws  and  regu 
lations,  both  of  franchise  and  ceremonials,  which,  with- 
out fundamental  change,  are  still  in  force  in  papal 
elections. 


however  recently  made  inch,  provided  he  has  taken 
deacon's  orders,  may  participate  in  a  conclave,  though 
under  papal  censure,  suspension,  interdict,  or  excom- 
munication. 

According  to  the  bulls  of  Gregory  XY  (^Akemi  Pa. 
tris  Filiui  and  Dtctt  Romanum  Poidificem)^  confirmed 
by  that  of  Urban  YIII  (ad  Romam  PontlficU  providenm 
tiam),  the  choice  must  be  made  in  one  of  three  ways, 
viz.,  by  inspiration,  compromise,  or  ballot.  Election 
b}'  inspiration  is  when  all  the  electors  spontaneously 
(j)er  qucui  intpirationem^y  without  any  previons  con- 
cert, proclaim  the  same  person  for  the  office.  Exam- 
ples of  such  elections  are  given  by  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  as  that  of  Fahianus  (Euseb.  Hist,  Eccles,  xiy 
29),  but  in  modern  times  none  such  has  occurred. 
Election  by  compromise  is  when,  in  default  of  agree- 
ment themselves,  the  cardinals  delegate  to  a  select 
number  of  their  body,  with  or  without  conditions,  au* 
thority  to  choose  a  pope,  as  was  the  case  in  the  elec^ 
tion  of  Clement  Y.  The  ordinary  way,  however,  is  by 
ballot.  In  this  method,  after  the  usual  morning  mass, 
each  cardinal  (when  the  conclave  is  assembled  in  the 
balloting-room  or  chapel),  invoking  Christ  as  witness 
to  the  purity  of  his  intentions  in  the  vote,  deposits  in 
the  chalice  on  the  altar  a  square  paper,  folded  at  oppo- 
site corners  so  as  to  conceal  the  voter's  name  and  mot- 
to (which,  once  selected,  must  be  adhered  to),  wliile  the 
name  of  the  person  voted  for  is  written  on  the  open 
central  space.  These  ballots  are  then  examined  in 
turn  by  three  cardinals,  appointed  tcndatortt^  and  the 
numbers  taken,  which  must  agree  with  that  of  the 
cardinals  present,  all  being  required  to  vote,  and  are 
filed  to  await  the  result.  If  any  one  has  received  just 
two  thirds,  the  folded  ends  are  opened  to  see  that  he 
has  not  voted  for  himself,  which  is  not  allowable.  If 
no  one  has  attained  the  required  majority,  the  con- 
clave proceeds  in  the  afternoon  session,  after  the  hymn 
Yeni  Creator  Spiritus,  to  try  the  process  called  accede 
ing  (aaxsnis),  in  which  each  cardinal  may  give  a 
supplementary  vote,  in  the  words  ticcedo  domino  cordis 
naliy  to  any  one  who  received  votes  in  the  first  process 
from  others  than  the  accedent;  those  declining  to 
change  the  morning's  choice  write  nemini.  If  the 
supplementary  votes  for  any,  added  to  the  morning's 
votes  for  the  same,  do  not  make  up  the  two  thirds 
majority,  the  papers  are  burned,  and  the  same  process 
of  balloting  is  repeated  the  next  day.  When  the 
requisite  majority  is  given,  the  papers  are  examined 
to  see  that  no  cardinal  has  voted  twice  for  the  same 
person,  and  that  the  mottoes  of  the  evening  and  morn- 
ing vote  tally ;  then  the  recipient  of  the  highest  vote 
equalling  or  exceeding  two  thirds  is  declared  duly 
elected.  On  his  acceptance  the  work  of  the  conclave 
strictly  ends,  for  the  newly  elected  is  deemed  to  be 
legally  pope,  with  all  his  pren^tives  and  powers ; 
he  is  invested  witli  the  pontifical  robes,  receives  the 
homage  of  the  cardinals,  adopts  his  official  name,  and 
is  proclaimed  fh)m  a  reopened  balcony  window  to  the 
people  by  the  cardinal  dean,  in  the  words  Annttntio 
vobis  ffaudium  magnum.     Papam   habemus  Eminen- 

tistimum  ac  Jieverenditsimum  ,  gut  sibi  impotuit 

nomen  — -,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people  are  recorded 
as  their  assent,  still,  in  theory,  necessary  to  an  elec- 
tion. The  other  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  inaugu- 
ration follow  in  due  order. — Ferraris,  BibUotheca  Ca- 
nonicoj  etc.,  art.  Papa ;  Herzog,  Real-Enryhhpadie^  art. 
Papstwahl ;  Ranke,  History  of  the  Papacy  (see  Index); 
Norih  British  Review^  Dec.  1866,  art.  Conclaves ;  Pe- 
truccello  della  Gattina,  Histoire  Dipiomaiiqtte  des  Con- 
doves  (Paris,  1865,  2  vols.  8vo);  Cartwright,  Papul 
Condave  (Lend.  1867).     See  Cardinals  ;  Pope. 

Concomitant.  (1.)  A  term  used  by  Roman  theo- 
logians to  denote  the  grace  of  God  accompanying  an 
action,  as  distinguished  from  prevement  grace,  which 
(against  the  Pelagians)  is  necessar}'  to  excite  to  good 


It  is  laid  down  as  a  settled  principle  that  no  pope  ■  desires  and  actions  (Bergier).     (2.)  Concomitance^  in 
can  appoint  his  successor,  and  that  every  cardinal,  |  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (q.  v.),  means 
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the  **  accompanying  of  the  body  of  ChriBt  by  the 
blood,  and  of  the  blood  by  the  body/'  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. Aquinas  introduced  the  term  (concomitantia). 
The  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  kuty  is  justified 
by  this  Romanist  doctrine  of  concomitance  on  the 
ground  that  as  Christ  is  present  entirely  in  each  of  the 
elements,  he  is  received  fully  in  either  by  the  commu- 
nicant. Of  course  this  theory  goes  along  with  tran- 
substantiation.  —  Burnet,  On  the  ArUclei^  art.  zxxl; 
Smith's  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines^  §  195.     See 
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Concord,  Fonntila  of  (Formitla  Comgordije), 
the  seventh  and  last  symbolical  book  of  the  Luther- 
an Chnrch,  first  publicly  adopted  in  1580.  It  was 
framed  in  consequence  of  the  long  disputes  between 
the  stricter  Lutherans  and  the  milder  Philippists  and 
the  Crypto-Calrinists  in  Germany.  The  principal  the- 
ologians and  evangelists  considered  it  their  dut^'  to 
unite  the  Church  as  much  as  possible  by  clearly  defin- 
ing its  fundamental  doctrines  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1580.  In 
1574,  dulLO  Julius  of  Brunswick  and  the  elector  Augus- 
tus of  Saxony  commissioned  professor  Jacob  Andreft 
(q.  v.),  of  TQbingen,  to  Arame  a  suitable  formula.  His 
work  underwent  divers  alterations  in  the  hands  of 
Chemnitr  and  Chytrasus,  and  was  finally  received  as 
the  confession  of  Swabia  and  Saxony.  Subsequently, 
by  the  influence  of  prince  George  Ernest  of  Henne- 
berg,  a  second  formula  of  concord  was  framed  by  Osi- 
ander  and  Bidenbach,  theologians  of  W&rtemberg,  and 
revised  and  completed  by  a  body  of  theologians  in 
the  convent  of  Maulbronn  in  January,  1576  (known  as 
the  formula  of  Maulbronn).  Andreft  considered  this 
latter  as  too  short,  the  former  as  too  diffuse,  and  under- 
took to  base  a  third  on  tliese  two.  For  this  purpose 
the  elector,  in  May,  1576,  called  a  meeting  of  theologi- 
ans at  Torgau.  Among  the  eighteen  who  answered 
to  the  call  were  Andreft,  Chemnitz,  Chytneus,  Sel- 
neccer,  Comerus,  Musculus,  Crell,  and  Mdrlin.  Be- 
tween them,  and  based  on  the  two  preceding  formu- 
las and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  they  framed  the 
Book  of  Torgau  (published  by  Semler,  Halle,  1760), 
which  was  submitted  to  the  elector  and  his  council  on 
the  7th  of  June,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  other  evangel- 
ical prin<»s  and  states,  to  be  approved  or  altered  ac- 
cording to  their  suggestions.  After  many  additions 
had  been  made  to  it,  the  elector  required  Chemnitz, 
Andreft,  and  Selneccer  to  remodel  it.  This  was  done 
in  March,  1577,  in  the  convent  of  Bergen,  near  Mag- 
deburg. In  order  to  embody  the  different  additions 
made  to  the  primitive  production  {Solida  declaratio), 
they  made  a  small  supplement  (^EpitoTne),  At  a  sec- 
ond session  in  April  they  adopted  a  new  redaction ; 
and  in  a  third,  in  May,  where  they  were  assisted  by 
Musculus,  Comerus,  and  Chytrnus,  they  perfected  the 
final  version,  which  was  then  handed  to  the  elector. 
The  latter  named  it  ForT/uila  ConcordicBj  and  with  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  called  on  the  theologians  of 
their  states  to  sign  it.  It  was  then  joined  with  the  oth- 
er received  symbols  in  a  Corptu  doctrimr^  and  this  Booh 
of  Concord  was  officially  recognised  at  Dresden,  June 
25th,  15dO,  as  the  fundamental  symbol  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  1.  The  Epitome^  or 
summary,  consisting  of  eleren  articles,  each  headed 
by  the  enunciation  of  some  controverted  point  of  doc- 
trine («tafo«  con/rovemoB),  which  is  then  followed  by 
the  orthodox  doctrine  (/wr*  affirmativa\  and  finally 
by  the  condemnation  of  the  opposite  view  {parineffo- 
tiva).  2.  The  SoUda  declaration  or  fundamental  expo- 
sition, which  treats  of  the  same  articles  in  connection 
with  each  other.  The  eleven  articles,  taken  in  the 
order  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  are  on,  1.  Original 
Sin  (human  nature  by  original  sin  has  become  utterly 
deprcofed  [in  universum  corruptaj);  2.  Free-will;  3. 
Justification  by  Faith ;  4.  Good  Works ;  5.  The  Law 
and  the  Gospel;  6.  The  third  Use  of  the  Law;  7. 


The  Lord's  Supper  (the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
really  and  substantially  [vere  et  subskmtialiter']  pres- 
ent :  there  is  a  sacramental  union  between  bread  and 
wine  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  conse- 
quently an  oral  [ore]  reception  of  Uie  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  a  supranatural  and  heavenly  manner,  so 
that  also  the  unworthy  and  the  unbelievers  receive  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though  to  their  conden)- 
nation) ;  8.  The  Person  of  Christ ;  9.  The  Descent  of 
Christ  into  Hell ;  10.  The  Customs  of  the  Church ;  11. 
Predestination  and  Election  (the  foreknowledge  of  God 
[prcttcientia]  relates  to  all  men,  the  praedestination 
only  to  the  good).  To  these  is  joined  an  appendix 
concerning  heresies  and  sectaries  (i.  e.  all  who  had  not 
accepted  the  Augsburg  Confession).  The  appended 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  original  Chnrch,  on  the  per- 
son and  work  of  Christ  (Commumcatio  idiomatum)^  by 
Andreft  and  Chemnitz,  in  eight  articles,  is  not  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  creed. 

As  to  Anthropology,  the  Formula  O>ncordiae  carries 
out  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  with  re- 
gard to  original  sin  to  their  logical  results,  and  after 
distinctly  rejecting  the  view  of  Flacius,  which  made 
original  sin  to  be  the  substance  of  the  human  sonPs 
agency,  and  not  the  soul's  essence,  the  Formula  Con- 
cordisB  affirms  that  *'  Christians  ought  not  only  to  ac- 
knowledge and  define  actual  faults  and  transgressions 
of  the  commands  of  God  to  be  sins,  but  they  ought 
also  to  regard  that  hereditary  disease  (mor6tu),  by 
which  the  whole  nature  of  man  is  corrupted,  as  a  spe- 
cially dreadful  sin,  and,  indeed,  as  the  first  principle 
and  source  of  all  other  sins,  from  which  all  other  trans- 
gressions spring  as  fh>m  their  root."  The  first  posi- 
tion in  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
according  to  the  Formula  Concordiie,  is  that  **  this  he- 
reditary evil  is  guilt  (culpa)  or  crime  (reatus) ;  whence 
it  results  that  all  men,  on  account  of  the  disobedience 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  are  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  as  the  apostle  tes- 
tifies" (Hase,  Libn  SymboHci,  p.  689,  640;  Shedd,  ii, 
155). 

The  Formula  * '  is  the  only  Lutheran  symbol  in  which 
the  distinction  between  the  active  and  passive  right- 
eousness of  Christ  appears."  Its  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  That  righteousness  which  is  imputed  to  faith, 
or  to  the  believer,  of  mere  grace,  is  the  cbedienee^  suf- 
1  fering,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  which  he  satisfied 
the  law  for  us  and  expiated  our  sins.  For  since  Christ 
was  not  only  man,  but  truly  God  and  man  in  one  undi- 
vided person,  he  was  no  more  subject  to  the  law  than 
he  was  to  suffering  and  death  [i.  e.  if  his  Person  mere- 
ly be  taken  into  account,  without  any  reference  to  his 
vicarious  relations],  because  he  was  the  divine  and 
eternal  Lord  of  the  law.  Hence  not  only  that  obe- 
dience to  God  his  Father  which  he  exhibited  in  his 
passion  and  death,  but  also  that  obedience  which  he  ex- 
hibited in  voluntarify  aubjecdng  hinue^  to  the  laWj  and 
fulfilUng  ii  for  our  saket,  is  imputed  to  us  for  right- 
eousness, so  that  God,  on  account  of  the  total  obedience 
which  Christ  accomplished  (pnutitit')  for  our  sake  be- 
fore his  heavenly  Father,  both  in  acting  and  in  suffer- 
ing, in  life  and  in  death,  may  remit  our  sins  to  us,  re- 
gard  us  as  holy  and  righteous^  and  give  us  eternal  feUd- 
ty''  (Hase,  Libri  Symbolici,  p.  68 ;  Shedd,  Hist,  of  Doc- 
trines^  ii,  842).  As  to  the  work  of  regeneration,  it 
teaches  that  "  before  man  is  illuminated,  converted, 
regenerated,  and  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  can  no 
more  operate,  co-operate,  or  even  make  a  beginning 
towards  his  conversion  or  regeneration,  with  his  own 
natural  powers,  than  can  a  stone,  a  tree,  or  a  piece  of 
clay"  (Hase,  Libri  Symbolici,  p.  622;  Shedd,  ii,  368). 
For  a  full  diiscussion  of  the  Christology  of  the  Formu- 
la, see  Domer,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christy  div.  ii,  vol.  ii,  209  sq. 

The  Formula  was  originally  framed  in  German ;  the 
Latin  translation  by  Osiander  was  adopted  by  Scl- 
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neccer  in  his  first  Latin  edition  of  the  Book  of  Con- 
coid ;  but  the  latter  afterwards  made  another  transla- 
tion of  it,  which,  after  being  revised  in  the  convent  of 
Quedlinburg  in  1583,  was  inserted  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Book  of  Concord  in  1684.  The  signatures  of  the 
princes  who  endorsed  it  were  placed  after  the  preface, 
which  was  prepared  at  jQterbock  in  1579 ;  those  of 
&000  ministers  (put  in  A.D.  1582)  follow  immediatelj- 
after  the  text.  The  Formula  was  for  a  long  time  re- 
jected by  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  in  the  former  coun- 
try its  publication  was,  until  1580,  forbidden  under  pen- 
alty of  death.  It  was  received  in  Hungary  (1598-1596), 
Holstein  (1647),  Pomerania  (1685),  and  Livonia.  It  was 
rejected  in  Hesse,  Anhalt,  a  part  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
the  free  cities  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Spires,  Worms, 
Strasbuig,  Nuremberg,  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Dantzic, 
etc. ;  the  electors  of  the  Palatinate  (in  1583),  and 
Brandenburg  (1614),  and  the  Duke  Julius  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  had  previously  accepted  it,  retracted  after- 
wards. Thus,  of  the  three  Protestant  electors  of  the 
German  empire.  Palatinate,  Brandenburg,  and  Sax- 
ony, only  one  (Saxony)  remained  a  champion  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  and  he  subsequently  joined  the 
Church  of  Kome.  The  Formula  of  Concord,  united 
with  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1590,  the  Apology, 
the  Articles  of  Smalcald,  and  the  two  catechisms  of  Lu- 
ther, forms  the  **Concordienbuch,"  or  the  Book  of 
Concord,  of  which  there  are  many  editions  in  German 
and  Latin.  **  But  the  Lutheran  Church  is  still  divided 
upon  this  symbol.  The  so-called  High  Lutherans  in- 
sist that  the  Formula  Concordlss  is  the  scientific  com- 
pletion of  the  preceding  Lutheran  symbolism,  while 
the  moderate  party  are  content  to  stand  by  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  tiie  Apology,  and  the  Smalcald  Arti- 
cles" (Shedd,  Hut.  of  Doctrines,  ii,  468).  See  Confes- 
sions OF  Faitb;  Symbolical.  Books;  Luther- 
ans. 

See  Hospinian, Conconfta  <2i#cior« (Zurich,  1607;  Gen. 
1678) ;  I^onhard  Hutter,  Concordia  concort  (Wittenb. 
1G14,  1621 ;  Lpz.  1690) ;  J.  Mussus,  Praitctiones  in 
cpitomen  Formula  cone,  (Jena,  1701) ;  Balthasar,  Hitt, 
d.  Torgiachen  Bucket  (Greifsw.  1741-56,  8  vols.);  J. 
N.  Anton,  Getch.  d,  Jortn,  Cone,  (Lpz.  1779,  2  vols.) ; 
Francke,  Lib,  Symbol,  pt.  iii;  Mosbeim,  Ck.  Jlist,  153- 
165 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykhpadie,  iii,  87  sq. ;  Franck, 
Theologie  der  Concordienformel  (Erlang.  1865,  4  vols.). 

Concordance  (Lat.  concordaniite)^  a  book  contain- 
ing the  words  in  the  Holy  Scripturen,  in  alphabetical 
order,  with  their  context  more  or  less  fully  given,  and  a 
designation  by  chapter  and  verse  of  the  places  in  which 
they  are  to  be  found.  (See  Glauchius,  De  U8U  Concor- 
dantiarum,  BiMicarwn,  Lips.  1668.)  While  the  Scrip- 
tures remained  in  manuscript,  or  were  not  divided  into 
sections  and  paragraphs,  indexes  of  their  words  and 
phrases'could  neither  be  formed  nor  used.  As  soon  as 
an}'  regular  divisions  began  tabe  made,  the  importance 
of  concordances,  or  alphabetical  indexes,  was  felt,  and 
learned  men  devoted  their  tabors  to  form  them.  The 
first  concordances  were  prepared  for  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. (See  below.)  See  Orme's  Bibliotheca  Biblica, 
p.  112 ;  Watts's  BibUotheca  Britannica  ;  Winer's  Hand- 
buck  ;  Walch,  Bibliotk.  Tkeol.  iv,  807 ;  R5hr's  Kntiscke 
Prediffer-Bibliothek,164\  ;  Metk.  Quar.  Beview,  1847,  p. 
451 ;  Princeton  Revieufy  1828,  p.  471.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  works  of  this  description. 

I.  Hebrtw, — 1.  The  first  Hebrew  concordance  was 
by  Rabbi  Isaac  (or  Mordecai)  Nathan  (q.  v.),  in  1445. 
It  cost  seven  years'  hard  labor  by  himself  and  some 
assistants.  It  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1524,  fol., 
by  Dan.  Bomberg,  then  by  Franzoni  (ib.  1564,  fol.), 
again  by  Pesaro  (Basle,  1581,  fol.),  and  afterwards  at 
Rome  in  1622.  It  is  entirely  Hebrew,  and  entitled 
Mdr  Xatkib  (2*^n:  ^"^X-g),  "Tlie  Lijrht  of  the  Way." 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  A.  Reuchlln  (Basil. 
1556,  fol.,  1569,  4to),  but  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Latin  editions  are  full  of  errors. 


2.  These  errors  were  for  the  most  part  corrected  and 
other  deficiencies  supplied  by  Mario  di  Calasio  (q.  v.), 
a  Franciscan  Mar,  who  published  ConcordoRtia  Saer, 
BUd.  Hebr,  ei  Latm.  (Rome,  1621, 4  vols,  fol.),  repub- 
lished in  London  under  the  direction  of  W.  Romaine 
(1747-9,  4  vols,  fol.),  under  the  patronage  of  all  the 
monarchs  in  Europe,  not  excepting  the  pope  himself. 

3.  Concordantia  Bibl,  EbrcuofB,  nova  et  artijicioia 
metkodo  ditpotilm  (Basil.  1682,  fol.),  by  John  Baxtorf, 
the  father,  but  published  by  his  son.  It  takes  for  its 
basis  the  work  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  though  it  is  much 
better  arranged,  more  correctly  printed,  the  roots  more 
distinctly  ascertained,  and  the  meanings  more  accu- 
rately given ;  but  as  the  references  are  made  by  He- 
brew letters,  and  relate  to  the  rabbinical  divisions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  of  little  service,  unless  the 
student  is  fiimiliar  with  the  Masoretic  system.  This 
work  was  abridged  under  the  title  of  Font  Leoni$,  etc. 
(Berolini,  1677, 8vo).  A  new  edition  of  Buxtorf 's  Heb. 
Concordsince,  by  B&r,  has  lately  been  published  (Stet- 
tini,  1861  sq.,  4to). 

4.  Before  the  republication  of  Calasio  there  appear- 
ed Chr.  Nolde's  (q.  v.)  Coneor,  parUculantm  Ebrao- 
Ckaldaicarum  (Hafti.  1679,  4to :  an  edition  seems  to 
have  been  begun  in  1675,  fol.,  but  this  never  saw  the 
light).  This  concordance  contains  the  particles,  or  in- 
declinable words,  omitted  in  former  (as  well  as  later) 
concordances.  The  best  edition  of  Nolde  is  that  by 
Tympe  (Jena,  1784,  4to).  It  contains,  as  an  appen- 
dix, a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Particles,  by  John  Hen- 
ry Michaelis  and  Christ.  Kcerber. 

5.  But  the  best,  or  at  least  to  the  English  reader  most 
important  work  up  to  the  present  century  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Tke  Hdntw  Concordance^  adapttd  to  tke  EngKtk 
Bible,  di$poted  after  tke  manner  of  Buxtorf  by  John 
Taylor,  D.D.  (London,  1754,  2  vols.  fol.).  It  was  the 
fruit  of  many  years'  labor,  and  still  has  its  value. 

6.  An  edition  of  Buxtorf  *s  Hebrew  Concordance^ 
which  has  received  so  much  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  editor  as  nearly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a 
new  work — Hebraueke  und  Ckalddiecke  Concordanz  zu 
den  heUigen  Sckrijlen  dee  aUen  Tettaments,  by  Dr.  Ju- 
lius Furst  (Leipzig,  1840,  fol.),  ofifers  one  of  the  most 
useful  aids  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared. In  addition  to  those  of  a  more  mechanical 
kind,  such  as  a  good  type  and  clear  arrangement,  there 
are,  1.  A  corrected  text,  founded  on  Habn's  Vander- 
koogkt  f  2.  The  Rabbinical  significations ;  8.  Explana- 
tions in  Latin,  giving  the  etymology  of  the  Rabbin- 
ical ;  illustrations  from  the  three  Greek  versions,  the 
Aramaic  Paraphrase,  the  Vulgate,  etc. ;  the  Greek 
words  employed  by  the  Seventy  as  renderings  of  the 
Hebrew ;  together  with  philological  and  archaeological 
notices,  so  as  to  make  the  Concordance  contain  a  brief 
Hebrew  lexicon. 

7.  Tke  EnffUtkman^e  Hebrew  and  Cktildee  Concord- 
ance, edited  by  G.  V.  Wigram  (Lend.  1843, 2  vols.  8vo), 
is  an  original  and  exceedingly  useful  work,  and  re- 
markably accurate.  It  gives  the  Hebrew  words  in 
their  order,  but  quotes  the  passages  in  which  they  oc- 
cur fh)ra  the  common  English  Bible.  It  contains  the 
first  complete  list  of  the  Heb.  proper  names  ever  made. 
It  deserves  to  be  more  extensively  known  and  used. 
Its  high  price  is  a  serious  check  to  its  circulation. 

8.  Aaron  Pick,  Tke  Bible  Student's  Concordance 
(Lend.  1845, 8vo),  a  work  of  little  account  to  Fcholars. 

9.  W.  Wilson,  Tke  Bible  Student's  Hebnw  Guide 
(Lond.  1850,  4to),  equally  brief  and  insufficient. 

Other  and  earlier  Heb.  Concordances  are :  Rabbi 
Anschel,  HS^an  r^Slia  (a  vocabularv,  with  refer- 

•  *  •        •        •  ^^ 

ences  to  passages,  Cracow,  15S4,  4to,  and  later) ;  Cri- 
nesius,  Concordantia  Ebrairce  (Vitcrab.  1627, 4to);  Lay- 
man, Concordantia  Ebrmo-sacrtr,  etc.  (1681,  fol.) ;  Tros- 
tius,  Concordantia  Ckaldaica  (Vltcmb.  1617,  4to). 

II.  Greek  Concordances. — (a)  To  tke  Septuagint.^i, 
Conrad  Kircher,  Concordantia  Veteris  Testamenti  Grcs» 
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ta  EhneU  tfoethtu  respondenies  (Francof.  1607,  2  toIb. 
4to).  Ihis  work  follows  the  order  of  the  Hebrew 
words,  placing  the  oorresponding  Greek  word  after  it ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  more  useful  in  consult- 
ing the  Hebrew  than  the  Greek  Scriptures. 

2.  The  best  Greek  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint  is 
thAt  which  bears  the  title  A.  Trommii  Concor^kuUuB 
Grac€B  Vert,  wigo  die.  LXX  ItUerpre,  (Amst.  et  Tn^. 
ad  Rb.  1718,  2  vols.  fol.).  See  Tkommb.  It  follows 
the  order  of  the  Greek  words,  of  which  it  first  gives  a 
Latin  translation,  and  then  the  Hebrew  word  or  words 
for  which  the  Greek  term  is  used  in  the  Seventy. 
Then  the  different  places  in  which  the  words  occur 
follow  in  the  order  of  the  several  books  and  chapters. 
When  the  word  occurs  in  any  of  the  Greek  timnslators, 
Aquila,  Symmachns,  or  Theodotion,  the  places  where 
it  is  found  are  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  quotations 
from  the  Sept.  The  words  of  the  Apocrypha  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  enumeration.  There  are  two 
indices  at  the  end  of  the  work :  one  Hebrew  and  Cbal- 
dale,  by  examining  which  the  Greek  term  used  in  the 
Septuagint  for  any  Hebreir  or  Chaldee  word  is  seen  at 
once,  with  the  Latin  version  and  the  place  where  it  is 
found  in  the  concordance,  so  that  Tromme  serves  in  a 
measure  for  a  Hebrew  concordance ;  the  other  index 
contains  a  lexicon  to  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  and  com- 
prehends the  Greek  words  in  the  fragments  of  the  old 
Greek  translators  published  by  Montfaucon. 

(6)  To  the  New  TesUtment.—U  The  first  Greek  con- 
cordance  to  the  New  Testament,  now  exceedingly 
rare,  is  entitled  Xysti  Betnleii  Concordantim  GroBoce 
Novi  Tettamend  (BasiL  1546,  fol.).  The  author's  real 
name  was  Birck. 

2.  A  concordance  to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  pro- 
.  jected  and  partly  executed  by  Rol>ert  Stephens,  and 
.  completed  and  published  by  his  son  Henty  (Genev. 
1594,  and  with  a  supplement,  1600,  fol.),  is  too  inac- 
curate to  merit  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

d.  Of  much  value  is  Erasmi  Schmidii  Novi  Testa- 
tnenti  J.  C,  Grmci;  hoe  ett^  origimaUs  lingua  rafiteiov 
(Vitemb.  1638,  fol. ;  revised  ed.  Gotha,  1717,  fol. ;  also 
Glasg.  1819,  2  vols.  8vo ;  recently  by  the  Messrs.  Bag- 
ster  of  London,  in  a  thin,  flat  pocket  volume,  and  in 
another  form,  82mo,  being  one  of  their  **  Polymicrian 
series*'). 

4.  J.  Williams,  Coitcordance  to  the  Greek  TettametU 
(Lond.  1767, 4to),  a  work  especially  useful  to  the  mere 
English  reader. 

5.  A  new  and  very  superior  edition  of  Schmid's 
rafutiov  has  been  put  forth  by  C.  H.  Bruder,  Concor- 
dantia  (Leipz.  1842, 4to).  Among  the  advantages  of 
this  edition,  let  it  suffice  to  specify,  1.  Fulness,  accn- 
racy,  and  correspondence  with  Griesbacb's  edition; 
2.  Regard  has  been  paid  to  the  editions  of  Lachmann 
and  Scholz ;  all  the  readings  of  the  Elsevirs,  Mill, 
Bengel,  Knapp,  Tittmann,  Scholz,  and  also  of  Eras- 
mus, Robert  Stephens's  third  edition,  and  of  Schmid 
himself,  are  either  given  or  pointed  out.  The  student 
is  presented  also  with  a  selection  of  readings  ftom  the 
most  ancient  MSS.,  fh>m  the  interpreters  of  Scripture 
who  lived  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  and  the 
works  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers :  no  various  reading 
possessing  critical  value  is  omitted. 

6.  One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  for  the  general 
*^udy  of  the  New  Testament  which  modem  times 
have  produced  is  The  EngUMkman^e  Greek  Concordance 
of  ike  New  TetlamerU,  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal 
Connection  between  the  Greek  and  the  English  Texts 
(Lond.  1839, 8vo).  The  work,  which  is  carefully  com- 
piled, takes  Schmid  as  its  basis.  The  plan  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  **  Englishman's  Hebrew  Concordance" 
above,  and  it  is  by  the  same  editor.  It  lias  been  re- 
published in  this  country  (N.  Y.  1848,  8vo). 

III.  Latin  Coacordances, — 1.  Antony  of  Padua  (bom 
A.D.  1195,  died  1231)  is  said  to  have  produced  the  fint 
Work  of  the  kind,  entitled  ConcordaniifB  Morales^  which 
was  formed  from  the  Vulgate  translation. 


2.  Hugo  de  Santo  Caro,  better  known  as  Cardinal 
Hugo,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  died  about  1262,  fol- 
lowed Antony  in  1244,  by  compiling  for  the  Vulgate  a 
concordance  of  the  Scriptures.  Having  given  him- 
self sedulously  to  the  study  of  Holy  Writ,  with  a  view 
of  writing  a  commentar}'  thereon,  he  was,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  labor,  led  to  project  and  undertake  to 
form  a  concordance,  calling  to  his  aid  his  brother 
monks  to  the  numbeir  of  no  fewer  than  five  hundred. 
Their  lalx>rs  have  been  a  rich  storehouse  for  subse- 
quent compilers.  The  concordance  thus  made  was 
improved  by  Conrad  of  Halberstadt,  who  flourished 
about  1290,  and  by  John  of  Segovia  in  the  ensuing 
century. 

8.  R.  Stephens,  Coneordantia  Bibliorum  utrluMgne  Te$- 
tamenii  (1555,  fol.). 

4.  After  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate  by  Sixtus  V,  a 
concordance  to  it  appeared,  entitled  ConcordanHoB  Sacr, 
Bibl.  Vtdgat.  edit.  F.  Lucas  Brugensis  (Antw.  1617; 
Paris,  1683).  Most  of  the  Latin  concordances  are  re- 
prints of  this,  e.  g.  by  Luca  and  Phalesti  (Vien.  1825, 
fol.). 

5.  A  new  Latin  Concordance  to  the  Vulgate,  edited 
by  Dncrisson,  appeared  in  Paris  in  1888  (4to). 

IV.  German  Concordancet, — ^The  first  German  con- 
cordance was  tliat  of  Conrad  Agricola  (Numb.  1609, 
fol.),  repeatedly  reprinted  and  revised. 

2.  The  most  useful  is  that  of  F.  Lankisch,  Concor- 
dani,  Bibl,  Germanico-HebraicO'GrcecoB  (Lips.  1677,  fol., 
often  reprinted ;  best  edition  that  of  Keineccius,  Lips. 
1718).  There  are  several  modem  German  concord- 
ances, the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is 

8.  J.  G.  Hanff,  Bibluche  Real-und  VerbaUConcordane 
(2  vols,  in  4  pts.  8vo,  Stuttg.  1828-34). 

4.  We  may  also  mention  a  valuable  concordance  for 
the  German  Bible — BibUeche  Hand-Concordant  fitr  Re- 
legionslehrer  vnd  alie  Freunde  der  HeiUgen  Schrift  (pub. 
by  H.  Schott,  Leipzig,  1827, 8vo).  The  work  is  more 
comprehensive  than  similar  writings  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts :  (1.)  A  full 
and  complete  register  of  all  the  words  found  in  the  Bi- 
ble ;  (2.)  An  index  of  the  most  important  things,  sub- 
jects, and  ideas  found  in  the  Bible,  with  references  to 
the  places  where  they  lie  in  the  sacred  volume ;  as,  for 
instance,  under  the  head  **  Lord's  Supper,  a  meal  com- 
memorative of  the  death  of  Jesus,  it  brings  us  into  in- 
timate fellowship  witli  Christ;  the  worthy  participa- 
tion of  the  same ;  spiritual  enjoyment  of  tlie  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ,"  etc.  (3.)  The  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity  systematically  arranged,  drawn  up  ac- 
cording to  Luther's  Catechism^  and  accompanied  by 
scriptural  proofs. 

Other  concordances  in  German  are  those  of  G.  BQch- 
ner  (Jena,  1750, 1767, 1776 ;  Halle,  1837 ;  Lpz.  1806), 
Wichmann  (Lpz.  1782),  F.  J.  Berahard  (Lpz.  1860-2), 
J.  M.  Otto  (Sulzb.  1842),  K.  A.  Toller  (Stuttg.  1838), 
S.  Lueg  (Passau,  1841). 

IV.  The  first  complete  French  concordance  was  that 
of  Mark  y^Wkt^Concordance  dee  Saintes  Ecriluree  (Par- 
is, 1840,  8vo). 

V.  English  Concordancet. — 1.  The  first  concordance 
to  the  English  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished without  date,  but  certainly  before  1540,  b}'  ''Mr. 
Thomas  Gybson,"  being  chiefly,  as  appears  probable 
from  the  prefatory  epistle  to  the  reader,  the  work  of 
the  famous  printer  John  Day.  It  is  entitled  The  Con- 
cordance of  the  New  Tettament,  most  necetsary  to  be  had 
in  the  handt  of  all  toche  at  detire  the  communicatum  cf 
cmy  place  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 

2.  The  first  English  concoidance  to  the  entire  Bible 
was  that  of  John  Marbeck — A  Concordance^  that  it  to 
taie^  a  Worke  wherein  by  the  order  of  the  leitert  of  the 
A^B^  C,  yt  maie  redely  fnd  any  worde  conteigned  in  the 
whole  BibUy  to  often  at  it  it  there  expretted  or  mention- 
edy  Lond.  1550,  fol.  Till  the  year  1555,  when  Robert 
Stephens  published  his  concordance,  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  mark  the  verses  in  books  of  this  sort.    At 
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£nt  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  specify  the  cha|)ter 
with  the  letters  a,  6,  e,  (2,  as  marks  to  point  out  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  of  each  chapter.  Bat  in 
1645  Robert  Stephens  divided  the  Bible  into  verses, 
thos  preparing  the  way  for  a  more  exact  reference  in 
concordances,  etc. ;  but  Marbeck  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  use  of  this  improvement,  as  his  work  refers 
merely  to  the  chapters.  In  Townley's  Bib,  lit.  vol. 
iii,  p.  118,  may  be  found  some  interesting  particulars 
respecting  Marbeck's  condition  in  life,  labors,  and  ill 
treatment. 

8.  The  following  work,  which  appeared  in  the  same 
year  as  the  last,  is  a  translation  from  the  German — A 
Briefe  and  a  Compendious  Table^  in  maner  of  a  Concord^ 
anee,  openyng  the  waoft  to  the  prindpall  Hittorieg  of  the 
fehoU  Bible  J  and  the  mogt  comon  arttdeM  ffrounded  and 
comprehended  in  the  Netoe  Tettament  and  Oide,  in  maner 
at  ampbf  as  doeth  the  grtal  Concordance  of  the  Bible, 
Gathered  and  set  forth  by  Henry  Bullmger^  Leo  Judc, 
Conrade  PelUoane,  and  by  the  other  ministers  of  the 
Church  ofLigurie,  Trandatedfrom  the  Hygh  A  bnayne 
into  £nglysh  by  Waiter  Lytme.  To  which  is  added^  a 
Translation  of  the  Third  Bohe  ofAfachabees  (8vo,  1550). 
Lynne,  the  translator,  was  an  English  printer,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  a 
scholar,  author,  and  translator  of  several  books.     See 

BULLINOEB. 

4.  All  earlier  English  concordances  were  superseded 
by  the  more  correct  and  valuable  work  of  Alexander 
Cniden  (q.  v.),  entitled  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ^  etc,,  to 
which  is  added  a  Concordance  to  the  books  caikd  Apocry- 
pha (1787,  4to).  Three  editions  were  published  by  the 
author  during  his  life,  and  many  have  appeared  since 
bis  death.  The  London  edition  of  1810  is  the  best 
standard  edition.  Several  useftil  editions  of  Cruden 
have  been  put  forth  by  the  Messrs.  Bagster,  who  have 
also  issued  An  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures^ comprising  the  Names,  Characters,  and  StUyectSy 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  two  sizes,  which 
the  Biblical  student  will  find  very  serviceable. 

Cruden's  Concordance  has  been  for  a  century  the 
basis  of  every  other  work  of  the  kind,  such  as  Brown's, 
Butterworth's,  Coles's,  Eadie's,  etc.  With  all  its  ex- 
cellences, however,  it  has  more  serious  defects  than 
is  generally  apprehended.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott 
was  so  well  aware  of  this  that  he  contemplated  a  re- 
vision of  the  work.  Its  chief  fault  is  its  great  want 
of  completeness,  but  a  moiety  of  the  words  being  really 
given  at  all,  and  only  a  part  of  the  occurrences  of 
these,  the  proper  names  being  especially  defective. 
These  and  other  defect)  are  in  a  good  measure  reme- 
died in  the  ediUon  issued  by  the  "  Society  for  Promo- 
'  ting  Christian  Knowledge"  (Lond.  1859, 8vo),  but  this 
still  is  far  from  perfect.  A  really  complete  and  accu- 
rate English  concordance  is  yet  a  desideratum.  The 
want  is  about  to  be  met  by  Strong's  Exhaustive  Con- 
cordance to  the  Auth,  Enffl,  Version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, lately  announced  as  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

Concordat.  I.  A  treaty,  but  usually  restricted  to 
a  convention  between  Ute  pope  of  Rome  and  any  sec- 
ular Roman  Catholic  government  for  the  settling  of 
ecclesiastical  relations.  Treaties  which  the  pope,  as 
a  secular  sovereign,  concludes  with  other  princes,  are 
not  called  concordats.  Conventions  between  the  pope 
and  a  Protestant  government  for  the  settlement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
of  the  latter  are  properly  only  called  conrentions,  though 
it  is  common  to  apply  the  term  concordat  to  any  con- 
vention. The  name  concordat  was  for  the  first  time 
applied  to  the  convention  made  in  1418  between  Pope 
Martin  V  and  the  representatives  of  the  German  na- 
tion, which  was  called  Nomudla  capittda  concordata  et 
ab  utraque  parte  suscepta.  The  name  is  now,  however, 
generally  applied  to  earlier  conventions  also.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  the  earlier  concordats  is  that  of 
Worms,  called  also  the  Calixtine  Concordat,  made  in 


1122  between  Caliztus  II  and  Henry  V,  in  order  ta 
put  an  end  to  the  long  contest  on  the  subject  of  inves- 
titure, and  which  has  since  been  considered  a  funda- 
mental ordinance  in  Germany.  Most  of  the  concordats 
have  been  extorted  ftom  the  popes  by  the  different 
civil  powers.  This  was  done  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century ;  for  when  the  Council  of  Constance  urged  a 
reformation  of  the  papal  court,  Martin  V  saw  himself 
obliged,  in  J418,  to  conclude  the  concordats  of  CSon- 
stance  with  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  English 
nations.  Chap.  1  restricts  the  number  of  cardinals, 
and  makes  provisions  as  to  their  character  and  mode 
of  appointment.  Chap.  2  restricts  the  papal  reserva- 
tions. Chap.  8  treats  of  papal  annates  and  taxes,  which 
for  France  were  reduced  for  the  space  of  five  years  to 
one  half  of  their  former  amount ;  while  in  the  English 
concordat  these  were  abolished  altogether.  Chap.  4 
defines  what  trials  are  to  be  lodged  at  Rome.  Chap.  5 
reduces  the  number  of  commendams.  Chap.  6  enjoins 
a  strict  proceeding  against  simony  before  the  forum 
conscieniia.  Chap.  7  provides  that  excommunicated 
persons  need  not  be  shunned  before  the  publication  of 
the  ban.  Chap.  8  reduces  the  number  of  papal  dis- 
pensations. Chap.  9  treats  of  the  revenue  of  the  pa- 
pal curia.  Chap.  10  reduces  for  Germany  the  papal 
indulgences,  and  repeals  those  that  had  been  issued 
since  the  death  of  Gregory  XI :  in  the  French  concordat 
nothing  is  said  about  this  point.  Chap.  11  provides 
that  the  German  and  French  concordats  are  to  be  valid 
only  for  five  years,  and  that  with  regard  to  the  French 
the  royal  sanction  is  reserved.  The  English  concor- 
dat is  definite.  The  German  and  English  concordats 
obtained  at  once  legal  authority ;  the  French  in  1424. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  German  electors  at  Frankfort, 
in  October,  1446,  the  reformatory  demands  of  the  Ger- 
man nations,  which  for  several  years  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiations,  were  finally  agreed  upon.  They 
chiefiy  concerned  the  recognition  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  general  councils,  the  convocation  of  a  new 
general  council,  and  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of 
the  German  nation.  Pope  Eugene  IV,  through  his 
ambassadors,  declared  his  readiness  to  concede  these 
demands,  and  on  his  death-bed,  Feb.,  1447,  signed  five 
bulls  by  which  they  were  severally  granted.  The 
Frankfort  demands,  and  the  bulls  of  Eugene  IV,  by 
which  they  are  ratified,  are  together  called  the  Frank- 
fort Concordats,  or  the  ConoMrdat  of  Princes,  The 
chief  basis  of  these  concordats  was  the  series  of  re- 
formatory decrees  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Basle.  Nicholas  V,  on  March  28, 1447,  rat- 
ified the  concessions  made  by  his  predecessor  to  the 
German  nation. 

On  Feb.  17, 1448,  the  Emperor  Frederick  III  con- 
cluded (without  the  co-operation  of  the  electors)  with 
the  cardinal  legate  Carvajal  a  concordat  at  Vienna, 
which  made  to  the  pope  far-reaching  concessions ;  in 
particular,  the  right  of  ratifying  the  election  of  all  tlie 
bishops  (which  right,  by  the  Concordat  of  Princes,  had 
been  restricted  to  the  bishoprics  immediately  subject 
to  the  pope),  of  cancelling  uncanonical  elections,  and 
of  appointing  bishops  for  the  dioceses  thus  become  va- 
cant. This  conventbn  was  formerly  called  the  As- 
chaffenburg  Concordat  or  Recess,  but  the  more  correct 
name  is  the  Vienna  Concordat,  The  Frankfort  Con- 
cordats and  the  Vienna  Concordat  together  are  called 
the  ConoordaU  of  the  German  Nation,  They  formed  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  German  Empire,  and  part  of 
them  continued,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  to  be  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
the  several  German  countries. 

In  France,  the  reformatory  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Basle  had  been,  in  1438,  adopted  as  a  law  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  Diet  of  Bourges.  But  this  law — the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges — was  never  recognised 
by  any  of  the  popes  of  the  15th  century ;  and  in  1516, 
Pope  Leo  X  prevailed  upon  lung  Francis  I  to  conclude 
a  new  concordat,  which  the  Lateran  Council,  then  in 
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eeseion,  appiOTed  and  embodied  with  its  decree,  while 
the  king  noiade  it  a  law  of  the  conntiy,  notwithstanding 
the  protest  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Uniyersitj  of 
Paris.  It  establislied  the  annates,  referred  the  eauBos 
mc^ores  for  adjadication  to  Rome,  and  gives  to  the  king 
the  right  of  nominating  the  bishops. 

In  1451  a  concordat  was  concladed  with  the  doke 
of  Setvojfj  by  which  the  latter  received  the  right  of 
nominating  fbr  the  most  important  benefices.  In  1486 
king  John  II  at  Portugal  concladed  a  concordat  with 
Pope  Innocent  VIII,  by  which  he  abandoned  the  Placet 
Bepivm,  which  the  kings  had  exercised  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  thoagh,  since  1427,  the  popes 
had  protested  against  it.  The  concordat  was  disap- 
proved by  the  Cortes.  In  1528  Pope  Adrian  II  gave 
to  the  kings  of  Spam  the  same  right  as  regards  the 
nominating  for  ecclesiasdcal  benefices  which  had  been 
conceded  to  France.  No  concordat  was  concluded 
daring  the  16th  century  after  the  year  1523,  and  none 
at  all  doring  the  17th  century. 

II.  The  Concordats  of  the  Eightemth  CW»A«ry.— The 
concordats  of  this  period  (17 17-1 774)  were  occasioned  by 
the  revival  of  the  anti-papal  tendencies  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  15th  century,  and 
still  more  by  the  development  of  the  theory  of  the  ab- 
solute state.  They  all  belong  to  the  Latin  nations  of 
Europe. 

1.  Savoy. — The  arrangement  of  1461  had  been  the 
subject  of  long  controversies,  which  were  partly  set- 
tled by  an  agreement  in  1727,  and  fkilly  by  a  concordat 
on  Jan.  6, 1741,  which  made  provisions  on  the  admis- 
sion and  authority  of  papal  bulls  in  the  countr}*,  on  the 
limits  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  on  the  exemption 
of  church  property,  on  the  right  of  asylum,  etc. 

2.  For  iiiian^  which,  since  1706,  belonged  to  Aus- 
tria, a  concordat  was  concluded  Dec.  10, 1757,  concern- 
ing exclusively  the  exemption  of  church  property. 

8.  In  Napiee  the  so-called  Monorchia  SictUa,  or  the 
right  claimed  iyy  kings  to  act  as  papal  legates,  had  long 
been  a  hereditary  subject  of  controversy  between  the 
secular  governments  and  the  popes.  It  was  finally 
regulated,  together  with  other  differences,  by  a  treaty 
concluded  June  2,  1741,  which  recognised,  thoagh  in 
somewhat  modified  form,  the  exemption  of  church 
property  and  of  the  clergy  from  taxation,  the  right  of 
asylum,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  marriage  affairs, 
and  the  right  of  the  Church  to  superintend  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  books. 

4.  Spain. — ^The  conflicts  between  Spain  and  the  pope 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  royal  right  of  oollation 
were  settled  by  a  preliminary  afirreement  in  1787,  and 
by  a  concordat  concluded  Jan.  11,  1758.  An  appen- 
dix to  the  concordat  concerning  the  rights  of  the  papal 
nuncio  in  Madrid  was  agreed  upon. 

5.  Portugal.—In  1740  Benedict  XIV  granted  to  the 
kings  of  Portugal,  by  a  concordat,  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating for  the  episcopal  sees  and  all  benefices. 

III.  The  Concordats  of  the  Nineteenth  Centwy. ^The 
present  century  has  witnessed  the  conclusion  of  a  very 
large  number  of  concordats.  Most  of  them  were  called 
forth  by  a  desire  of  the  secular  government  to  rear- 
range ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  utter  disorder  by  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
territorial  changes  in  Europe  following  it. 

1.  fVanee. — Bonaparte,  when  first  consul,  concluded 
a  concordat  with  Pius  VII,  July  16, 1801,  which  went 
into  operation  in  April,  1802.  It  re-established  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  and  has  be- 
come the  basis  of  the  present  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion o{  that  country.  It  guaranteed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  fteedom  and  publicity  of  worship, 
which  was,  however,  placed  under  the  general  laws  of 
police;  promised  a  new  circumscription  of  dioceses,  and 
provided  for  the  resignation  of  all  the  bishops  at  that 
time  in  office ;  it  gave  to  the  first  consul  the  right  of 
nominating  the  bishops,  and  prescribed  the  oath  of  fidel- 


i^'  toward  the  secular  government  which  the  bishops 
and  other  priests  have  to  take.  The  bishops  received 
the  right  to  appoint  the  parish  priests,  but  the  latter 
must  be  agreeable  to  the  secular  government.  Of  the 
churches  not  yet  sold,  as  many  as  were  necessary  for 
divine  worship  were  to  be  restored  to  the  bishops.  The 
Church  renounced  all  claims  to  the  property  that  had 
been  sold  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  state  prom- 
ised to  pay  the  bishops  and  priests  a  sufficient  salary. 
The  former  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  French 
crown  were  recognised  as  having  been  transferred  to 
the  first  consul^  but  in  case  a  person  not  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  should  be  invested  with  the  latter 
ofiice,  new  provisions  were  reserved.  The  concordat 
was  published  as  a  law  of  France  in  1802,  together 
with  some  Introductory  ** organic  articles."  Against 
the  latter,  however,  the  popes  always  protested.  The 
concordat  and  the  new  circumscription  of  dioceses 
were  also  valid  for  Belgium,  and  those  parts  of  Ger- 
many (the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine),  Switzerland,  and 
Savoy  which,  by  the  treaties  of  peace  at  Luneviile  and 
Amiens,  had  been  united  with  France. 

In  1808  a  special  concordat  was  concladed  between 
Pius  VII  and  Napoleon  for  the  Italian  republic.  It 
substantially  agrees  with  the  French  concordat,  though 
some  provisions  are  more  favorable  to  the  pope.  This 
concordat  remained  valid  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  was  established  in  1805. 

In  1818  Napoleon  negotiated  with  the  pope  a  second 
concordat  (the  Concordat  of  Fontainebleau),  which  was 
published  against  the  consent  of  the  pope,  who  had  re- 
garded it  only  as  a  preliminaiy  agreement,  and  at  once 
took  back  his  consent.  As  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
ceased  soon  after,  the  concordat  never  became  effec- 
tive. 

Louis  XVIII  concluded  at  Rome  with  Pius  VII 
(July  11, 1817)  a  new  concordat,  by  which  that  of  1516,  . 
so  injurious  to  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church, 
was  again  revived ;  the  concordat  of  1801  and  the  ar- 
tides  organiquet  of  1802  were  abolished;  the  nation 
was  subjected  to  an  enormous  tax  by  the  demand  of 
endowments  for  forty-two  now  metropolitan  and  epis- 
copal sees,  with  their  chapters  and  seminaries ;  and 
free  scope  was  afforded  to  the  intolerance  of  the  Ro- 
man court  by  the  indefinite  language  of  art.  10,  which 
speaks  of  measures  against  the  prevailing  obstacles  to 
religion  and  the  laws  of  the  Church.  This  revival  of 
old  abuses,  this  provision  for  the  luxury  of  numerous 
clerical  dignitaries  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  could 
please  only  the  ultra-royalist  nobility,  who  saw  in  it 
the  means  of  providing  their  sons  with  benefices. 
The  nation  received  the  concordat  with  almost  uni- 
versal disapprobation ;  voices  of  the  greatest  weight 
were  raised  against  it ;  the  Chambers  rejected  it,  and  ' 
it  was  never  carried  through.  After  tho  Revolution 
of  1830  the  government  fell  back  on  the  concordat  of 
1801,  and  the  organic  articles  became  a  new  subject 
of  controversy  between  Church  and  State. 

2.  Germany y  Prussia^  and  Austria. — The  relations  of 
the  German  Roman  Catholics  to  the  pope  were  great- 
ly disturbed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire. 
For  some  time  everything  was  in  confusion ;  at  the 
time  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  only  five  German  bish- 
ops were  still  alive.  When  the  political  reorganiza^ 
tion  was  begun,  tho  pope  at  first  demanded  the  res- 
toration of  the  entire  former  state  of  things.  But 
when  it  was  found  out  that  this  demand  would  never 
be  granted,  negotiations  with  particular  states  con- 
cerning the  conclusion  of  concordats  began.  (1.) 
Bavaria  was  the  first  state  which  succeeded  (July  5, 
1817)  in  arriving  at  an  agreement.  By  tho  Bavarian 
concordat  two  archbishoprics  were  established ;  semi- 
naries were  instituted  and  provided  with  land;  the 
nominations  were  left  with  the  king,  with  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  pspal  right  of  confirmation ;  the  limits  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  were  precisely 
settied,  and  the  erection  of  new  monasteries  was  prom« 
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ts^d.  This  concordat  wu  published  in  May,  1818,  to- 
gether with  the  new  political  constitution,  by  which 
all  apprehensions  for  the  Protestant  Church  in  Bava- 
ria were  allayed. 

(2.)  The  government  of  Pnusia,  in  1821,  agreed  with 
the  pope  upon  a  bull  of  circumscription  (Ih  ScUute 
A  nimarum)^  which  was  published  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment as  a  law  of  the  state.  It  divides  the  state 
into  two  archbishoprics  and  six  bishoprics,  and  con- 
tains provisions  as  to  the  re-establishment  of  chapters, 
the  election  of  bishops  by  chapters,  the  dotation  of 
bishops  and  chapters,  and  the  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the 
episcopal  chancellories  to  Rome. 

3.  TTie  EcclesUutical  Province  of  the  Upper  Kkme.— 
In  1818  the  state  governments  of  Wurtemberg^  Baden, 
and  a  number  of  other  minor  German  states  sent  dele- 
gates to  a  conference  at  Frankfort  to  conduct  joint  ne- 
gotiations with  the  pope  concerning  the  reconstruction 
of  episcopal  sees.  In  1821,  a  bull  of  circumscription, 
beginning  Provida  toUersque,  and  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  an  archbishopric  in  Baden,  and  bish- 
oprics in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and 
WQrtemberg,  and  for  the  dotation  of  the  bishops,  was 
issued  and  ratified  by  the  governments  in  1822.  Some 
further  points  were  agreed  upon  between  these  gov- 
ernments and  the  pope  in  1827,  and  others  continued 
to  be  the  subject  of  animated  controversy,  and  were  in 
most  states  not  yet  settled  in  1867. 

A  concordat  with  the  Icing  of  WQrtemberg,  consist- 
ing of  thirteen  articles,  was  concluded  in  1857.  The 
government  promises  in  it  to  execute  the  dotation  of 
the  bishopric  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit 
The  bishop  received  the  right  to  confer  all  benefices 
which  have  no  patron,  of  appointing  his  vicar  gener- 
al, the  extraordinary'  members  of  the  chapter,  and  the 
rural  deans,  yet  he  must  appoint  persons  to  whom  the 
government  has  no  objections.  To  the  bishops  be- 
long all  the  regulations  concerning  divine  service,  the 
holding  of  synods,  and  the  introduction  of  monastic  or- 
ders, the  latter,  however,  only  in  concert  with  the  gov- 
ernment. The  episcopal  court  has. jurisdiction  over 
all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  particular  also  over  all 
marriage  affairs.  The  bishop  has  the  right  of  inflict- 
ing ecclesiastical  censures  on  clergymen  and  laymen. 
If  clergymen  transgress  civil  laws,  the  secular  court 
will  act  in  concert  with  the  bishop.  The  intercourse 
of  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  with  the  pa- 
pal see  is  free,  and  ecclesiastical  decrees  do  not  require 
the  pkuiet  regium.  The  religious  instruction  of  the 
youth,  both  in  public  and  private  institutions,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  bishop.  He  selects  the  catechism. 
He  has  the  right  of  establishing  seminaries  and  of  su- 
perintending them.  Provisionally,  special  regulations 
are  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  three  seminaries 
at  Ehingen,  Rottweil,  and  Tobingen.  The  theological 
faculty  of  the  university  of  TCibingon  is  also  under  the 
control  of  the  bishop,  who  authorizes  the  professors  to 
lecture,  and  may  refuse  this  authorization ;  who  takes 
their  confession  of  faith,  and  examines  the  manuscript 
of  their  lectures.  The  property  of  the  Church  is  in- 
violate, but  subject  to  public  taxes.  It  is  administered 
by  the  Church.  The  vacant  benefices  and  the  inter- 
calar  fund  are  administered  by  a  joint  committee  of 
Church  and  State.  The  concordat  was  published  by 
the  government  in  its  official  paper  in  1858,  but  did  not 
receive  the  consent  of  the  Legislature,  without  which 
many  of  its  proWsions  cannot  become  valid. 

4.  In  1821  Hanover  obtained  a  bull  of  circumscrip- 
tion similar  to  the  one  issued  for  Prussia,  by  which 
two  bishoprics  were  established.  For  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony  two  bishops  in  partUnu  were  appointed  as 
vicars  apostolic.  The  other  minor  states  had  their 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  placed  under  the  subjection 
of  Prussian  or  Hanoverian  bishops,  or  of  those  of  the 
province  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  thereby  ratified  the 
agreements  concluded  between  those  states  and  Rome. 

5.  Atuiria, — ^The  govonment  of  Austria  began  to 


negotiate  with  the  pope  about  a  new  concordat  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  1848.     The  concordat  was  concluded  in  1855,  and 
was  most  favorable  to  the  claims  of  the  papacy.     The 
following  are  the  most  important  points  of  the  Aus- 
trian concordat.      The  Roman  Catholic   Church  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire  enjoys  the  protection  of  the 
government.     The  Placet  Regvum  is  abolished,  and 
the  intercourse  of  the  bishops  with  the  pope  is  free. 
The  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  must  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     The 
bishops  have  the  power  to  detain  the  faithful  from 
reading  pernicious  books.     Cases  of  the  canon  law, 
especially  marriage  affairs,  belong  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  while  the  civil  relations  of  marriage  re* 
main  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  judge.     The 
bishops  have  the  right  of  exercising  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  of  proceeding  against  members  of  the 
Church  with  ecclesiastical  punishments.  .  The  power 
of  the  state  is  promised  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
immunity  of  the  Church.     The  episcopal  seminaries 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.     The  empe- 
ror has  the  right  of  nominating  the  bishops,  after  tak- 
ing counsel  with  the  other  bishops  of  the  ecclesiastical 
province.    The  first  dignity  at  every  metropolitan  and 
suffragan  church  is  conferred  by  the  pope.     The  mo- 
nastic orders  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  supe- 
riors.    The  bishops  have  the  right  of  introducing  new 
orders,  alter  coming  previously  to  an  understanding 
with  the  government.     Church  property,  may  be  ac- 
quired in  the  legal  way,  and  is  secured  to  the  Church. 
In  Feb.  1856,  tventy  ''Separat-Artiker  (separate  arti- 
cles) to  the  concordat  were  published.     They  provide 
that  the  bishops  may  found  one  university  independ- 
ent of  the  stete ;  that  only  Roman  Catholic  professors 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  University  of  Pesth;  that 
Church  and  Stete  will  work  together  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  books  against  religion  and  morals ;  that  the 
stete  shall  lay  no  obstede  in  the  way  of  erecting  such 
confraternities  and  associations  as  the  Church  has  ap- 
proved; and  that  the  bishops  shall  not  be  hindered 
from  regulating  in  religious  institutions  everything 
that  concerns  religion  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
life.     The  immense  majority  of  the  Austrian  people 
were  indignant  at  this  concordat,  and  in  July,  1867, 
the  Austrian  Parliament,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  called  on  the  government  to  abolish  it. 

6.  The  Netherlands  and  Belgium, — Between  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  and  the  pope  a  concordat 
was  concluded  in  1827,  which  extended  to  the  northern 
provinces  the  provisions  of  the  French  concordat  of 
1801,  with  the  exception  that  the  bishops  were  not  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Protestant  king,  but  to  be  chosen 
by  the  chapter  from  a  list  of  candidates  fh>m  which  the 
government  bad  the  right  to  strike  out  any  names  not 
agreeable  to  it.  1  he  concordat  was  officially  publish- 
ed by  the  government,  but  the  bull  of  circumscription 
by  which  the  provinces  were  divided  into  bishoprics 
was  not  rocognised,  and  the  concordat  was  never  car- 
ried out.  Later  the  papal  government  itself  disre- 
garded the  concordat,  and  made  a  new  division  of  dio- 
ceses without  concert  with  the  government. 

In  Belgium,  which  at  Ute  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  French  concordat  of  1801  was  a  part  of  France, 
that  concordat  continued  in  force,  while  the  country 
was  annexed  to  Holland  (1815-18S0).  In  the  new 
Belgian  kingdom  the  Church  was  separated  from  the 
stete,  and  thus  the  concordat  naturally  lost  its  author- 
ity. 

7.  Switzerland. — The  idea  of  esteblishing  one  na- 
tional bishopric  could  not  be  carried  out,  as  some  of 
the  cantons  were  unable  to  agree  with  the  papal  see. 
Gradually,  by  agreement  with  some  of  the  cantonal 
governments,  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  regulated,  and  six  bishoprics  estab- 
lished. 

8.  Itafy, — ^For  Sardinia  a  new  bull  of  dicumscrip- 
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tk>n  was  issued  July  17,  1817.  Napies  concluded  a 
convention  with  the  pope  July  18, 1818,  which  in  the 
same  year  was  promulgated  as  a  law  of  the  coun- 
try. The  convention  consists  of  thirty-five  articles, 
and  yields  all  the  chief  demands  of  the  Roman  court. 
The  Koman  Catholic  Church  is  declared  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive religion  of  the  state ;  the  right  of  nominating 
the  bishops  is  given  to  the  king ;  the  right  to  nomi- 
nate the  members  of  the  chapters  is  divided  among  the 
pope  and  the  bishops  of  the  diocese.  The  Church  rec- 
ognises the  sale  of  Church  property  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  French  rule,  and  the  property  not 
yet  sold  is  restored  to  her;  she  also  receives  the  right 
of  acquiring  new  landed  property.  The  jurisdiction 
of  bishops  is  enlarged ;  the  influence  of  the  Church 
upon  public  instruction  is  guaranteed;  the  abolition 
or  fusion  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  without  the  consent 
of  the  pope  is  declared  invalid ;  the  property  of  the 
Church  is  declared  inviolate. 

The  concordat  with  Tuacctny  of  June  19, 1851,  con- 
sists of  fifteen  articles.  It  provides  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices,  shall 
find  the  protection  of  the  state.  The  intercourse  of 
the  bbhops  with  their  diocesans  and  the  papal  see 
shall  be  free.  They  shall  also  have  the  censorship 
over  reli.^ous  publications,  and  the  right  of  prevent- 
ing the  faithful  from  reading  pernicious  books.  If 
priests  ofiend  against  civil  laws  they  shall  be  amena- 
ble to  the  civil  courts,  but  the  punishment  shall  not  be 
inflicted  without  the  consent  of  the  bishops ;  and  if  it 
be  the  penalty  of  death,  or  any  penalty  involving  in- 
fiimy,  the  papal  see  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  case. 
The  property  of  the  Church  shall  be  administered  by 
the  bishops  and  the  parish  priests,  and,  in  case  of  va- 
cancies, by  a  joint  committee  of  priests  and  laymen. 
By  this  concordat  the  ecclesiastioai  legislation  of  Leo- 
pold II,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Joseph 
I  [  in  Austria,  was  abolished.  The  concordat  was  soon 
followed  by  some  organic  interpretations,  by  which  the 
state,  with  the  consent  of  the  papal  see,  guarded  some 
of  its  former  rights.  The  provisional  government  of 
Tuscany  in  1859  declared  this  concordat  abolished. 
By  the  absorption  of  Naples  and  Tuscany  into  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  their  special  concordats  ceased. 

9.  Hussion  ConcordcU.  —  For  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Russia  a  concordat  was  concluded  by  the 
emperor  Nicholas  Aug.  15, 1847.  It  guarantees  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Russia  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  permits  the  establishment  of  a  new  bish- 
opric at  Clierson  for  Bessarabia,  Tauris,  and  the  Cau- 
casus. The  government  charged  itself  with  maintain- 
ins;  the  bishop,  his  chapter,  and  seminary.  It  also 
contained  provisions  on  the  elections  of  bishops  not 
yet  officially  published. 

10.  A  concordat  with  SpcHn^  consisting  of  forty-five 
articles,  was  concluded  March  16, 1851.  According  to 
it,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  religious  worship,  the  only  religion  of  the 
Spanish  people.  Public  instiliction  in  all  institutions 
is  to  be  imparted  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic doctrine,  and  placed  in  this  respect  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  bishops.  The  government  is  bound  to  as- 
sist the  bishops  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  doctrine 
and  of  morals,  and  in  suppressing  pernicious  books. 
The  female  orders  which  occupy  ^emselves  with  edu- 
cation, and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  are  to  be  maintain- 
ed. The  confiscated  Church  property  which  was  not 
yet  sold  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  concordat 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  Church,  and  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  clergy.  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand, 
promised  to  leave  the  former  buyers  of  Church  prop- 
erty in  the  undisturbed  possession  thereof.  A  new 
concordat,  slightly  modifying  the  preceding,  was  con- 
cluded Nov.  25, 1859. 

11.  Portugal. — A  concordat  with  Portugal  was  con- 
cluded in  1857,  and  ratified  by  the  Portuguese  Legisla- 
ture in  1859 — almost  unanimously  by  the  Chamber  of 


Peers,  but  only  by  a  minority  of  fifteen  (66  votes  against 
51)  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  concordat  con- 
cerns only  the  present  and  former  Portuguese  posses- 
sions in  India.  It  places  again  nearly  the  whole  of 
British  India  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  appoint- 
ed by  the  Portuguese  government. — Pierer,  UtdoersaU 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Beal-EncjfhL  iii,  60-87 ;  Wet- 
zer  u.Welte,  Kirch,'Lex.  ii,  741-760;  the  Manuals  of 
Church  Law  (Kirchenrecht')  by  Richter  and  Walter; 
MOnch,  VoUgtandige  Soaamhmg  aller  dUem  «.  neuem 
ConcordaU  (Leipz.  1880,  2  vols.);  Eevue  des  deux 
Mondes,  May  1, 1865 ;  Sept  15, 1866. 

Conoubinage,  the  sexual  connection  of  two  per- 
sons of  different  sexes  who  are  not  united  by  the  bond 
of  matrimony.  Externally,  marriage  and  concubinage 
were  equal  according  to  Roman  law,  as  even  for  mar- 
riage nothing  was  required  but  the  agreement  of  the 
contracting  parties.  But  they  were  different  with  re- 
gard to  the  legal  effect  of  the  union.  In  a  regular 
marriage  the  wife  obtained  the  rank  of  the  husband 
(dignitas  mariti),  and  her  children  were  legitimate  and 
in  the  power  of  the  father.  None  of  these  results  took 
place  in  case  of  concubinage.  The  Church  distin- 
guished between  temporary  and  life-long  concubinage. 
The  former  was  always  forbidden ;  the  latter,  though 
not  approved,  was  long  tolerated.  The  Council  of  To- 
ledo (A.D.  400),  by  its  Canon  17,  excommunicates  a 
married  man  keeping  a  concubine,  but  permits  unmar- 
ried men  to  do  so ;  and  allows  either  a  wife  or  a  concu- 
bine. In  the  Latin  Church,  it  was  not  until  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  which  made  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
dependent  upon  a  declaration  of  consent  before  the 
parish  priest  and  two  witnesses,  that  life-long  concu- 
binage was  declared  to  be  criminal,  and  subjected 
to  punishment.  The  punishment  for  ministeriid  con- 
cubmarn  was  withholding  of  income,  suspension,  im- 
prisonment, and,  ultimate!}'',  excommunication.  The 
evangelical  churches  have  never  recognised  concubi- 
nage.— ^Herzog,  Recd-Encyklop,  iii,  105 ;  Lea,  Sacerdo" 
ted  Celibacy,  chap.  zil.     See  Cokcubine. 

Concubine  (U9])^*^ll,  pUe'gesh,  deriv.  uncertain, 
but  apparently  connected  with  the  Gr.  vaKKa^  [fully 
in  the  plur.  D*^ipab'«B  D'»l»a,  2  Sam.  xv,  16;  xx,  3]; 

Chald.  nan^,  Uchenay,  Dan.  v,  2,  8,  28),  denotes  in 
the  Bible  not  a  paramour  (Gr.  iroXXan)),  but  only  a 
female  conjugally  united  to  a  man  in  a  relation  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  regular  wife  (H^'K).  See  Wife. 
The  positions  of  these  two  among  the  early  Jews  can- 
not be  referred  to  the  standard  of  our  own  age  and 
country;  that  of  concubine  being  less  degraded,  as 
that  of  wife  was,  especially  owing  to  the  sanction  of 
polygamy,  less  honorable  than  among  ourselves.  The 
natural  desire  of  offspring  was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated 
into  a  religious  hope,  which  tended  to  redeem  concu- 
binage from  the  debasement  into  which  the  grosser 
motives  for  its  adoption  might  have  brought  it.  The 
whole  question  must  be  viewed  from  the  point  which 
touches  the  interest  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of  which 
even  a  slave  concubine  who  had  many  children  would 
become  a  most  important  person  in  a  family,  especially 
where  a  wife  was  barren.  Such  was  the  true  source 
of  the  concubinage  of  Nahor,  Abraham,  and  Jacob, 
which  indeed,  in  the  two  latter  cases,  lost  the  nature 
which  it  has  in  our  eyes,  through  the  process,  analo- 
gous to  adoption,  by  which  the  offspring  was  regarded 
as  that  of  the  wife  herself.  From  all  this  it  follows 
that,  save  in  so  far  as  the  latter  was  generally  a  slave, 
the  difference  between  wife  and  concubine  was  less 
marked,  owing  to  the  absence  of  moral  stigma,  than 
among  us.  We  must  therefore  beware  of  regarding; 
as  essential  to  the  relation  of  concubinage  what  really 
pertained  to  that  of  bondage. 

The  concubine's  condition  was  a  definite  one,  and 
quite  independent  of  the  fact  of  there  being  another 
woman  having  the  rights  of  wife  towards  the  same 
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man.  The  state  of  concubinage  is  assumed  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  law  of  Moses.  A  concnbine  would 
generally  be  either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her 
father,  i.  e.  a  slave,  which  alone  the  rabbins  regard 
as  a  lawful  connection  (Maimonides,  Halach-Melakim^ 
iv),  at  least  for  a  private  person ;  (2),  a  gentile  cap- 
tive taken  in  war ;  (8),  a  foreign  slave  bought,  or  (4), 
a  Canaanitish  woman,  bond  or  f^e.  The  rights  of  (1) 
and  (2)  were  protected  by  law  (Exod.  xxi,  7 ;  Deut. 
xxi,  10),  but  (8)  was  unrecognised,  and  (4)  prohibited. 
Free  Hebrew  women  also  might  become  concubines. 
So  Gideon's  concubine  seems  to  bave  been  of  a  family 
of  rank  and  influence  in  Shechem,  and  such  was  prob- 
ably the  state  of  the  Levite's  concubine  (Judg.  xx). 
The  ravages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or  the  impov- 
erishment of  families,  might  often  induce  this  condi- 
tion. The  case  (1)  was  not  a  hard  lot.  The  passage 
in  Exod.  xxi  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  seems  to  mean, 
in  brief,  as  follows :  A  man  who  bought  a  Hebrew  girl 
as  concubine  for  himself  might  not  treat  her  as  a  mere 
Hebrew  slave,  to  be  sent  "out"  (i.  e.  in  the  seventh 
year,  v,  2),  but  might,  if  she  displeased  him,  dismiss  her 
to  her  father  on  redemption,  i.  e.  repa}'ment  probably 
of  a  part  of  what  he  paid  for  her.  If  he  had  taken  her 
for  a  concubine  for  his  son,  and  the  son  then  married 
another  woman,  the  concubine's  position  and  rights 
were  secured,  or,  if  she  were  refused  these,  she  t)ecame 
free  without  redemption.  Further,  fh>m  the  provision 
in  the  case  of  such  a  concubine  given  by  a  man  to  his 
son,  that  she  should  be  dealt  with  '^  after  the  manner 
of  daughters,"  we  see  that  the  servile  merged  in  the 
connubial  relation,  and  that  her  children  must  have 
been  free.  Yet  some  degree  of  contempt  attached  to 
the  "handmaid's  son"  (n^M**|21),  used  reproachfully 
to  the  son  of  a  concubine  merely  in  Judg.  ix,  18 ;  see 
also  Psa.  cxvi,  16.  The  provisions  relating  to  (2)  are 
merciful  and  considerate  to  a  rare  degree,  but  overlaid 
by  the  rabbis  with  distorting  comments. 

Concubinage  therefore,  in  a  scriptural  sense,  means 
the  state  of  cohabiting  lawfully  with  a  wife  of  second 
rank,  who  enjoyed  no  other  conjugal  right  but  that  of 
cohabitation  (q.  v.),  and  whom  the  husband  could  re- 
pudiate, and  send  away  with  a  small  present  (Gen. 
xxi,  14).  In  like  manner,  he  could,  by  means  of  pres- 
ents, exclude  his  children  by  her  from  the  heritage 
(Gen.  XXV,  6).  Such  concubines  had  Nahor  (Gen. 
xxii,  24),  Abraham  (xiv,  6),  Jacob  (xxxv,  22),  Eli- 
phaz  (xxxvi,  12),  Gideon  (Judg.  viii,  8),  Saul  (2  Sam. 
iii,  7),  David  (1  Sam.  v,  13;  xv,  16;  xvi,  21),  Solomon 
(1  Kings  xi,  8),  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii,  46),  Manasseh  (tft. 
vii,  14),  Hehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  21),  Abijah  (2  Chron. 
xili,  21),  and  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v,  2).  Their  issue  was 
reputed  legitimate  (though  the  children  of  the  first 
wife  were  preferred  in  the  distribution  of  the  inherit- 
ance), but  in  all  other  respects  these  concubines  were 
inferior  to  the  primary  wife,  for  they  had  no  authority 
in  the  family,  nor  any  share  in  household  govern- 
ment. If  they  had  been  servants  in  the  family  before 
they  came  to  be  concubines  they  continued  to  be  so 
afterwards,  and  in  the  same  subjection  to  the  mistress 
as  before.  If  a  woman  were  made  captive  in  war  she 
was  allowed  a  month  in  which  she  was  at  libertr  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  her  parents  and  friends ;  and  nei- 
ther father  nor  son  was  permitted  to  take  her  as  a  con- 
cubine until  the  expiration  of  that  time  (Deut.  xx,  10, 
14).  To  judge  from  the  conjugal  histories  of  Abra- 
ham' and  Jacob  (Gen.  xvi  and  xxx),  the  immediate 
cause  of  concubinage  in  patriarchal  times  was  the  bar- 
renness of  the  lawful  wife,  who  in  that  case  introduced 
her  maid-servant  of  her  own  accord  to  her  husband  for 
the  sake  of  having  children.  Accordingly,  we  do  not 
read  that  Isaac,  son  of  Abraham,  bad  any  concubine, 
Rebecca,  his  wife,  not  being  Iwrren.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  concubinage  appears  to  have  degener- 
ated into  a  regular  custom  among  the  Jews,  and  the 
Institutions  of  Moses  were  directed  to  prevent  excess 


and  abuse  in  that  respect  by  wholesome  laws  and  reg- 
ulations (Exod.  xxi,  7-9 ;  Dent,  xxi,  10-14).  The  nn- 
futhfnlness  of  a  concubine  was  regarded  as  criminal 
(Judg.  xix,  2 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  7,  8),  but  it  was  not  pun- 
ished as  was  that  of  a  wife  (Lev.  xix,  20).  See  Adcl- 
TERY.  Such  a  case,  however,  as  that  mentioned 
(Judg.  xix),  where  not  only  is  the  possessor  of  the  con« 
cubine  called  her  *' husband'*  (ver.  8),  but  her  father 
is  called  his  father-in-law  and  he  his  son-in-law  (4,  5), 
shows  how  nearly  the  concubine  approached  to  the 
wife.  Hired  women,  such  as  "nxores  mercenariss 
cohductsB  ad  tempns  ex  pacto,"  whom  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  attributes  to  the  Saracens  (xiv,  4),  were 
unknown  among  the  Hebrews.  To  guard  adult  male 
oflTspring  iVom  debauchery  before  marriage,  their  par- 
ents, it  appears,  used  to  give  them  one  of  their  fe- 
male slaves  as  a  concnbine.  She  was  then  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  children  of  the  house,  and  she  re- 
tained her  rights  as  a  concubine  even  after  the  mar- 
riage of  the  son  (Exod.  xxi,  9, 19).  When  a  son  had 
intercourse  with  the  concnbine  of  his  father,  a  sort 
of  fkmily  punishment,  we  are  informed,  was  inflict- 
ed on  him  (Gen.  xxxv,  22 ;  1  Chron.  v,  1).  Where 
polygamy  was  tolerated  —  as  it  was  among  the  He- 
brews— die  permission  of  concubinage  would  not  seem 
so  much  at  war  with  the  interests  and  preservation  of 
society  as  we  know  it  to  be.  Christianity  restores  the 
sacred  institution  of  marriage  to  its  original  charscter, 
and  concubinage  is  ranked  with  fornication  and  adul- 
tery (Matt  xix,  5 ;  1  Cor.  vii,  2).     See  Poltoamt. 

In  the  Talmud  (tit.  Cetubotk\  the  Rabbins  differ  as 
to  what  constitutes  concubinage,  some  regarding  as 
its  distinguishing  feature  the  absence  of  the  betrothing 
ceremonies  (jtpoiuaUa)  and  of  the  dowry  (Ubellug  dotit% 
or  portion  of  property  allotted  to  a  woman  by  special 
engagement,  and  to  which  she  wss  entitled  on  the 
marriage  day,  after  the  decease  of  the  husband,  or  in 
case  of  repudiation ;  others,  again,  the  absence  of  the 
latter  alone.  In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the 
concubines  mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their 
condition  and  number  cease  to  be  a  guide  to  the  gen- 
eral practice.  A  new  king  stepped  into  the  rights  of 
his  predecessor,  and  by  Solomon's  time  the  custom 
had  approximated  to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  (2  Sam. 
xii,  8 ;  xvi,  21 ;  1  Kings  ii,  22).  To  seise  on  royal 
concubines  for  his  use  was  thus  a  usurper's  first  act. 
Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  Abner's  act  (2  Ssm. 
iii,  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on  behalf  of  Adonijah 
was  construed  (1  Kings  ii,  21-24).  For  fuller  infor- 
mation, Selden's  treatises  De  Uxore  ffebrtrd  and  De 
Jure  NcUur,  et  Gent,  v,  7,  8,  and  especially  that  De 
SuccesnomibuSy  cap.  iii,  may,  with  some  caution  (since 
he  leans  somewhat  easily  to  rabbinical  tradition),  be 
consulted ;  also  the  treatises  Sctah,  Kiduskim^  and  Che- 
tubotk  in  the  Gemara  Hierosol.,  and  that  entitled  Scut- 
hedrin  in  the  Gemara  Babyl.  The  essential  portions 
of  all  these  are  collected  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx,  De  Ux^ 
ore  Hdrraa,  See  also  Otho,  Ijtx.  Rabbm.  p.  151 ;  Sel- 
den,  De  SvccessionibuSj  Iii ;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Motet, 
i,  465-466. 

The  Roman  law  calls  concubinage  an  allowed  cus- 
tom (llcUa  conauetudo).  When  this  expression  occurs 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  Christian  emperors,  it  sig- 
nifies wiiat  we  now  sometimes  call  a  marriage  ofcon- 
seience.  The  concubinage  tolerated  among  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  heathen 
emperors,  was  that  between  persons  not  capable  of 
contracting  legal  marriage.  Inheritances  might  de- 
scend to  children  that  sprung  from  such  a  tolerated 
cohabitance.  Concubinage  between  such  persons  they 
looked  on  as  a  kind  of  marriage,  and  even  allowed  it 
several  privileges ;  but  then  it  was  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle person,  and  was  of  perpetual  obligation,  as  much 
as  marriage  itself  (Gail,  Inttitut,  lib.  i,  §  109  sq. ;  Jus- 
tin. Institut.  lib.  i,  tit.  x).  Hottoman  observes  that 
the  Romans  had  allowed  concubinage  long  before  Ju- 
lius Caesar  enacted  the  law  by  which  every  one  was  at 
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liberty  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  pleased.  The 
emperor  Valentinlan,  Socrates  tells  us,  allowed  eveiy 
man  two.  Concubinage  is  also  used  to  signify  a  mar- 
riage with  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  to  whom  the 
husband  does  not  convey  bis  rank.  Dajos  (Paratilla) 
observes  that  the  ancient  laws  allowed  a  man  to  es- 
pouse, under  the  title  of  concubine,  certain  persons 
who  were  esteemed  unequal  to  him  on  account  of  the 
want  of  some  qualities  requisite  to  sustain  the  full 
honor  of  marriage ;  and  he  adds  that,  though  such  con- 
cubinage was  beneath  marriage  both  as  to  dignity  and 
civil  rights,  yet  was  concubine  a  reputable  title,  and 
very  different  from  that  of  *' mistress"  among  us. 
The  connection  was  considered  so  lawful  that  the  con- 
cubine might  be  accused  of  adultery  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  wife  (see  Smith's  Did.  of  Clasi,  Antiq,  s.  v. 
Concubina). 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  still  in  use  in  some  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of  kaUhehe 
(half-marriage),  left-hand  or  morganatic  marriage,  in 
allusion  to  the  manner  of  its  being  contracted,  namely, 
by  the  man  giving  the  woman  his  left  hand  instead  of 
the  right.  This  is  a  real  marriage,  though  without 
the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  parties  are  both  bound 
to  each  other  forever,  though  the  female  cannot  bear 
the  husband's  name  and  title. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s. 
V.     See  Marriage:  Concubinage. 

Conoupiacence  (Lat.  c<mcupi$centia\  evil  desire 
(iinBuiAiay  Rom.  vii,  8 ;  ivifhtfiia  Kaxrf,  Col.  iii,  5) ; 
generally  used  in  the  sense  of  indwelling  sin.  The 
term  is  especially  used  in  Roman  Catholic  theology. 
For  its  import  there,  and  the  controversy  concerning 
it,  see  Sin. 

Conder,  Josiah,  bom  in  London  17th  September, 
1789,  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  and  very  early  dis- 
played a  taste  for  literature.  In  1814,  being  at  the 
time  a  bookseller,  he  purchased  the  Eclectic  Beview,  of 
which  he  continued  to  be  editor  until  1^37.  Under 
his  management  the  Eclectic  Review  received  the  as- 
sistance of  many  eminent  men  among  the  Noncon- 
formists, such  as  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, Dr.Vaughan,  and  others.  In  1818  he  published 
a  treatise  On  Protettant  Nonconformity  (Lond.  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  in  1824  The  Star  in  the  Etisty  a  poem ;  and  in 
in  1834  a  new  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^ 
with  Notes,  In  1836  he  edited  The  Congregitional 
HffTtm-book^  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union.  Besides  these,  he  issued  An  Analyt- 
ical new  of  all  Religions  (1838,  8vo) ;  Exposition  of 
the  Apocalypse  (8vo);  Literary  History  of  N.  T.  (1845, 
8vo).  His  works  are  chiefly  compilations,  but  are 
carefhllv  executed,  and  well  adapted  to  popular  use. 
Hedied^Dec.27,1855. 

Condescenaion,  a  term  both  earlier  and  more 
correct  for  the  modem  theory  of  the  Accommoda- 
tion (q.  V.)  of  Scripture ;  we  have  therefore  reserved 
for  this  place  some  remarks  supplementary  to  the  arti- 
cle under  that  head.  The  general  idea  expressed  by 
the  term  Accommodation  is  that  some  object  is  present- 
ed, not  in  its  absolute  reality  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  under 
some  modification,  or  under  some  relative  aspect,  so  as 
the  better  to  secure  some  end  at  which  the  writer  or 
speaker  aims.  Of  this  leading  conception  there  are 
several  forms  known  among  Biblical  scholars  under 
the  titles  of  formal  and  material  accommodation.  The 
following  is  a  somewhat  fuller  analysis. 

1.  Real, — This  takes  place  when  a  person  is  set  forth 
as  being  or  as  acting  under  some  modified  character, 
accommodated  to  the  capacity  for  conceiving  him,  or 
the  inclination  to  receive  him,  of  those  to  whom  the 
representation  is  addressed.  Thus  God  is  frequently 
in  Scripture  described  anthropomorphically  or  anthro- 
popathically,  i.  e.  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  but  relative- 
ly to  human  modes  of  thought  and  apprehension.  See 
Anthropomorphism.  So  also  the  apostle  describes 
himself  as  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  | 


means  he  might  save  some ;  i.  e.  he  accommodated 
himself  to  men's  habits,  usages,  and  modes  of  thought, 
and  even  prejudices,  in  order  that  he  might  disarm 
their  opposition,  and  secure  a  favorable  reception  for 
the  gospel  of  salvation  which  he  preached.  This  spe- 
cies of  accommodation  Lb  what  the  Christian  fathers 
usually  have  in  view  under  the  terms  ovyKaTd^aavQ, 
or  eonducentio^  and  oiKovofuOf  or  diipensalio.  They 
apply  these  terms  also  to  the  incarnation  and  state  of 
humiliation  of  Christ,  which  they  regarded  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  necessities  of  man's  case  for  bib 
redemption.  (See  Suicer,  Thesaurus  EccL  s.  v.  avy^ 
Karafiaatc  and  oiKovofiia',  Chapman's  Miscellaneous 
Tracts  rdatmg  to  Antiquity,  London,  1742.)  To  this 
head  may  be  referred  many  of  the  symbolical  actions 
of  the  prophets. 

2.  VerbcU, — This  takes  place  when  a  passage  or  ex- 
pression used  by  one  writer  is  cited  by  another,  and 
applied  with  some  modification  of  the  meaning  to  some- 
thing different  from  that  to  which  it  was  originally 
applied.  Such  accommodations  are  common  in  all 
languages.  Writers  and  speakers  lay  hold  of  the  ut- 
terances of  others  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  their  own 
ideas  a  more  graceful  and  a  more  forcible  clothing 
than  they  feel  themselves  able  to  give  them,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  for  them  acceptance,  by  uttering 
them  in  words  which  some  great  writer  has  already 
made  familiar  and  [necious  to  the  general  mind. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  almost  unconsciously.  *^  Wher- 
ever," says  Michaelis,  *'  a  book  is  the  object  of  our 
daily  reading  and  study,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
that  passages  of  it  should  ^quently  flow  into  our  pen 
in  writing;  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  conscious 
recollection  of  the  place  where  we  have  read  them,  at 
other  times  without  our  possessing  any  such  conscious- 
ness. Thus  the  lawyer  speaks  with  the  corpus  Juris 
and  the  laws,  the  scholar  with  the  Latin  authors,  and 
the  preacher  with  the  Bible"  (L'inleU.  i,  223).  Our 
own  literature  is  full  of  exemplifications  of  this,  as  is 
too  well  known  to  need  illustrative  proof.  In  the 
writings  of  Paul  we  find  him  making  use  in  this  way 
of  passages  from  the  classics  (Acts  xvii,  19 ;  1  Cor. 
XV,  34 ;  Tit.  i,  12),  all  of  which  are  of  course  applied 
by  him  to  Christian  subjects  only  by  accommodation. 
We  need  not  be  surprised,  then,  to  find  the  later  Bib- 
lical writers  quoting  in  this  way  from  the  earlier,  es- 
pecially the  N.-T.  writers,  fh>m  the  great  classic  of 
their  nation,  the  UpA  ypafi/iara  of  the  former  dispen- 
sation. As  instances  may  be  adduced,  Rom.  x,  18 
from  Psa.  xix,  4,  and  Rom.  xii,  20  fh>m  Prov.  xxv,  21, 
22.  See  also  Matt,  ii,  16,  18,  with  Calvin's  notes 
thereon.  **They  have  done  this,"  says  Michaelis, 
*'in  many  places  where  it  is  not  perceived  by  the  gen- 
erality of  readers  of  the  K.  T.,  because  such  are  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  Septuagint." 

3.  RhetariccU.~-T)u8  takes  place  when  truth  is  pre- 
sented, not  in  a  durect  and  literal  form,  but  through 
the  medium  of  symbol,  figure,  or  apologue.  Thus,  in 
the  prophetical  writings  of  Scripture,  we  have  lan- 
guage used  which  cannot  be  interpreted  literally,  but 
which,  taken  symbolically,  conveys  a  just  statement 
of  important  truth,  e.  g.  Isa.  iv,  6;  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxiv, 
4;  Joel  ii,  28-31;  Zech.  iv,  2,  10,  etc.  Many  in- 
stances occur  in  Scripture  where  truth  is  presented 
in  the  form  of  parable,  and  where  the  troth  taught  is 
to  be  obtained  only  by  extracting  from  the  story  the 
spiritual,  or  moral,  or  practical  lesson  it  is  designed  to 
enforce.  In  all  the  sacred  books  there  are  iusUmces 
constantly  occurring  of  words  and  statements  which 
are  designed  to  convey,  under  the  vehicle  of  figure,  a 
truth  analogous  to,  but  not  really  what  they  literally 
express.  (See  Knobel,  Prophetismus  der  Hehraer,  §  .HO 
-38 ;  SmiUi,  Summary  View  and  Explanation  of  the 
Writings  of  the  Prophets,  Prel.  Obss.  p.  1-22 ;  Glassius, 
Phil.  Sac,  1.  V,  p.  669  sq.,  ed.  1711 ;  Lowth,  De  Sac, 
Poesi  ffeb.,  pi.  loc. ;  Davidson,  Sacred  ffermmeuOc^ 
ch.  ix.) 
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4.  LogicdL — In  arguing  "with  an  opponent  it  is  some- 
times advantageous  to  take  him  on  his  own  ground, 
or  to  argue  from  principles  which  he  admits,  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  him  up  to  a  conclusion  which  he 
cannot  refuse,  if  he  would  retain  the  premises.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  his  ground  is  admitted 
to  be  the  right  one,  or  that  assent  is  given  to  his  prin- 
ciples ;  the  argument  is  simply  one  ad  hommem,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  also  ad  vaitatem.  When  it  is  not, 
that  is,  when  its  purpose  is  merely  to  shut  the  mouth 
of  an  opponent  by  a  logical  inference  from  his  own 
principles,  there  is  a  case  of  logical  accommodation. 

6.  Doctrinal, — ^This  takes  place  when  opinions  are 
advanced  or  statements  made  merely  to  gratify'  the 
prejudices  or  gain  the  favoT  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  without  regard  to  their  inherent  soundness 
or  truthftilness.  If,  for  instance,  the  N.-T.  writers 
were  found  introducing  some  passage  of  the  O.  T.  as  a 
prediction  which  had  found  its  fulfilment  in  some  fact 
in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  or  his  Church,  merely 
tor  the  purpose  of  overcoming  Jewish  prejudices,  and 
leading  those  who  venerated  the  0.  T.  to  receive  more 
readily  the  message  of  Christianity ;  or  if  they  were 
found  not  only  clothing  their  ideas  in  language  bor- 
rowed from  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  but  asserting  a 
correspondence  of  meaning  between  that  ceremonial 
and  the  fact  or  doctrines  they  announced  when  no 
such  really  existed,  thereby  warping  truth  for  the 
sake  of  subduing  prejudice,  they  would  furnish  speci- 
mens of  this  species  of  accommodation. 

In  both  respects,  a  charge  to  thb  effect  has  been 
brought  against  them.  It  has  been  alleged  that  when 
they  say  of  any  event  they  record  that  in  it  was  ful- 
filled such  and  such  a  statement  of  the  O.  T.,  or  that 
the  event  occurred  that  such  and  such  a  statement 
might  be  fufilled,  they  did  so  merely  in  accommoda- 
tion to  Jewish  feeling  and  prejudices.  A  fitter  place 
will  be  found  elsewhere  for  considering  the  import  of 
the  formulee  *iva  irkfjptitOyy  Tort  iTrXrjputBijj  and  the 
like.  See  Quotation.  At  present  it  will  sufiSce  to 
observe  that  it  may  be  admitted  that  these  fonnulio 
are  occasionally  used  where  there  can  have  been  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  intimate  that  in 
the  event  to  which  they  relate  there  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prediction;  as,  for  instance,  where  some 
gnome  or  moral  maxim  contained  in  the  O.  T.  is  said 
to  be  fulfilled  l^  something  recorded  in  the  N.  T.,  or 
some  general  statement  is  justified  by  a  particular  in- 
stance (comp.  Matt,  xii,  85 ;  John  xv,  25 ;  Rom.  i,  17 ; 
Jam.  ii,  23 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  22,  etc.).  It  may  be  admitted, 
also,  that  there  are  cases  where  a  passage  in  the  O.  T. 
is  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  some  event  recorded  in  the  N., 
when  all  that  is  intended  is  that  a  timUarity  or  paral- 
leliem  exists  between  the  two,  as  is  the  case,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  most,  at  least,  in  Matt,  ii,  17, 18.  But, 
whilst  these  admissions  throw  the  onvs  probandi  on 
those  who,  in  any  special  instance,  maintain  that  there 
is  in  it  an  actual  fulfilment  of  an  ancient  prediction,  it 
would  l>e  preposterous  ftom  them  to  foreclose  the  ques- 
tion, and  maintain  that  in  no  case  is  the  K.-T.  passage 
to  be  understood  as  affirming  the  fulfilment  in  fact  of 
an  ancient  prediction  recorded  in  the  Old.  Because 
tome  accommodations  of  the  kind  specified  are  admit- 
ted, it  would  be  folly  to  conclude  that  nothing  but  ac- 
commodation characterizes  such  quotations.  If  this 
position  were  laid  down,  it  would  not  be  eoKy  to  de- 
fend the  N.-T.  writers,  na}',  our  Lord  himself,  from  the 
charge  of  insincerity  and  duplicity. 

Still  more  emphatically  does  this  last  observation 
apply  with  respect  to  the  notion  that  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  accommodated  their  teaching  to  the  current 
notions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews  of  their  own  times. 
It  might  seem  almost  incredible  that  any  one  should 
venture  to  impute  to  them  so  unworthy  and  so  im- 
probable a  course,  were  it  not  that  we  find  the  impu- 
tation broadly  made,  and  the  making  of  it  defended  by 
some  very  eminent  men  of  the  anti-supematuraliat 


school,  especially  in  Germany.  By  them  it  has  been 
asserted  that  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  publicly  taught 
many  things  which  privately  they  repudiated,  and  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  save  them  fVom  the  charge 
of  downright  dishonesty  which  this  would  Involve  by 
an  appeal  to  the  usage  of  many  ancient  teachers  who 
had  an  exoteric  doctrine  for  the  multitude,  and  an  eso- 
teric for  their  disciples.  (Semler,  Programm.  Acad, 
Stl,  Hal.  1779 ;  Corrodi,  Beylragt  atr  hefirdenmg  ^es 
verwmftigtn  Jknkent  in  d,  ReKgion^  15th  part,  p.  1-25; 
P.  Van  Hemert,  Ud)er  Accom.  in  N,  T,  Leipz.  1797, 
etc.).  The  prompt  and  thorough  repudiation  of  such 
views  even  by  such  men  as  Wegscheider  (Inttt,  The- 
oloffictty  p.  105, 6th  ed.)  and  Bretschneider  (Handb.  der 
Dogmat.  i,  260,  265,  2d  ed.)  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  on  the  formal  refutation  of  them.  These  writ- 
ers, however,  contend  that,  though  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  did  not  make  use  of  a  potUive  accommodation 
of  their  doctrine  to  the  prejudices  or  ignorance  of  the 
Jews,  they  did  not  refrain  from  a  fwgaHve  accommoda- 
tion, by  which  they  intend  the  use  of  resent  in  the 
communication  of  truth  or  refutation  of  error,  and  the 
allowing  of  men  to  retain  opinions  not  authorized  by 
truth  without  express  or  formal  correction  of  them. 
They  adduce  aa  instances,  John  xvi,  12 ;  vi,  15;  Luke 
xxiv,  21 ;  Acts  i,  6 ;  1  Cor.  iii,  1,  2 ;  viii,  9,  etc.  By 
these  passages,  however,  nothing  more  is  proved  than 
that  in  teaching  men  truth  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
did  not  tell  them  evaythmg  at  once,  but  led  them  on 
from  truth  to  truth  as  they  were  able  to  receive  it  or 
bear  it.  In  this  there  is  no  accommodation  of  the  mof 
terial  of  doctrine ;  it  is  simply  an  accommodation  of 
method  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner.  In  the  same 
way  Paul's  assertion,  which  they  have  also  cited,  that 
he  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all 
means  save  some  (1  Cor.  ix,  22),  is  to  be  regarded  as 
relating  merely  to  the  mode  and  order  of  his  present- 
ing Christian  truth  to  man,  not  to  his  modifying  in 
any  respect  the  substance  of  what  he  taught.  When 
he  spoke  to  Jews,  he  opened  and  alleged  out  of  their 
own  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (Acts  xvii, 
2,  8).  When  he  spoke  to  the  Athenians  on  Mars* 
11  ill,  he  started  from  the  ground  of  natural  religion, 
and  addressed  the  reason  and  common  sense  of  his  au- 
dience ;  but  in  either  case  it  was  the  same  Jesus  that 
he  preached,  and  the  same  Gospel  that  he  published. 
Had  he  done  otherwise,  he  woiUd  have  been  found  a 
false  witness  for  God. 

This  accommodation  theory  is  often  spoken  of  as 
identical  with  the  historical  principle  of  interpreting 
Scripture.  It  is  so,  however,  only  as  the  historical 
principle  of  interpretation  means  the  treating  of  the 
statements  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  as  merely  ex- 
pressing the  private  opinions  of  the  individual,  or  as 
historically  traceable  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
their  day.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
true  and  sound  principle  of  historical  interpretation, 
which  allows  due  weight  to  historical  evidence  in  de- 
termining the  meaning  of  words,  and  to  the  circom- 
stances  in  which  statements  were  made  as  determin- 
ing their  primary  application  and  significancy.  (Storr, 
Oputc.  Acad.  vol.  i ;  Abhandlvng  v.  d,  Zweck  des  Todes 
JesUj  §  10;  Lekrb.  d.  Ckr.  Dogmatik,  §  18  [Eng.  tr.  by 
Schmucker,  p.  67,  Lond.  1886] ;  Planck,  Jntrod.  to  Sac, 
Interpretation,  tr.  with  notes  by  Turner  [N.  Y.  1884], 
p.  188,  276;  Unselt,  De  accommodatione  orthodoxa 
[Lips.  1766] ;  Smith,  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology, 
p.  518 ;  Alexander,  Cowneetion  and  Harmony  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  p.  45-48  ;  148-157, 416,  2d  edit.). 
—  Kitto,  s.  V.  Accommodation.      See   Hekmekeu- 

TIC8. 

Condict,  Ira,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Keformed 
Dutch  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  from  1798  to 
1811,  and  vice-president  of  Queen's  (now  Kutgers) 
College,  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  He  was 
an  eminent,  useful,  and  honored  minister  and  collegi- 
ate officer.    He  died  suddenly  in  1811.    It  is  to  be  re- 
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gretted  that  no  materials  are  left  for  a  moro  satiBfao- 
torj"  notice  of  this  venerated  man. 

Condignity  and  Congniity  (mentum  de  coti- 
digno  and  de  congruo)^  '*  terms  used  by  the  schoolmen 
to  express  their  peculiar  opinions  relative  to  human 
merit  and  deserving.  The  Scotists  maintain  that  it  is 
possible  for  man  in  his  natural  state  so  to  live  as  to 
dtterve  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  he  may  be  enabled 
to  obtain  salvation ;  thb  natund^AieM  (congruitas)  for 
grace  being  such  as  to  oblige  the  Deity  to  grant  it. 
Such  is  the  merit  ofcongruity.  The  Thomists,  on  the 
other  hand,  contend  that  man,  by  the  divine  assist- 
ance, is  capable  of  so  living  as  to  merit  eternal  life,  to 
be  fDorthy  (condigtau)  of  it  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  this 
hypothesis,  the  question  of  previous  preparation  for  the 
grace  which  enables  him  to  be  worthy  is  not  introduced. 
This  is  the  merit  of  condiffrUty,"  The  ISth  article  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  directed  against  these  opin- 
ions, and  maintains  that  the  grace  of  Christ  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  Spirit  can  alone  produce  the  fitness 
required  in  Christians ;  and  that  so  far  are  any  works 
not  springing  of  faith  in  Christ  from  being  pleasing  to 
God,  that  they  have  the  nature  of  sin. — Hook,  Eccles, 
Dictionary^  s.  v. 

ConditionaL  Strict  Calvinists  maintain  that  the 
decrees  of  God  with  regard  to  the  salvation  or  damna- 
tion of  individual  men  are  abtoliUe ;  Arminians,  that 
they  are  conditional.  The  Pelagian  doctrine  is  that 
God^s  will  to  grant  grace  to  men  is  always  conditioned 
on  their  so  using  their  natural  power  as  to  merit  that 
grace.  To  say  that  God  decrees  to  save  all  men  if 
they  will,  i.  e.  if  they,  without  grace,  are  willing  to 
obey  God,  is  Pelagian;  to  say  that  God  wills  to  save 
all  men  if  they  will  use  the  prevenient  grace  given  to 
them,  which  they  are  left  at  liberty  to  resist,  b  Ar- 
minian.    Sco  Arminianism  ;  Grace. 

Condillac,  Etienne  Bomkot  de  Mably,  one  of 
the  chief  French  philosophers  of  the  18th  century, 
brother  of  the  abb^  Mably,  was  bom  at  Grenoble  in 
1715.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  published  his  first  im- 
portant  work,  EsMti  sur  Vorigine  de*  coimaissancea  Au* 
maines  (Amsterdam,  1746,  2  vols. ;  Eng.  transl.  by  Th. 
Nugent,  175G),  by  which  he  largely  contributed  to  the 
spreading  of  the  views  of  Locke  in  France,  and  to  their 
fiirther  development.  This  book  is  a  natural  history 
of  human  cognition,  the  foundation  of  which  is  found 
by  Condillac  in  the  sensuous  impressions  and  their 
transformations.  To  refute  the  metaphysical  systems 
which  do  not  proceed  from  experience,  he  wrote  his 
Traite  det  Systemes  (Amsterdam,  1749,  2  vols.).  His 
views  on  the  origin  of  human  cognition  were  more 
fully  developed  in  hia  Traite  dee  Sensatione  (Amster- 
dam, 1754,  2  vols.).  As  he  was  charged  with  having 
plagiarized  from  Diderot  and  Bnffon,  he  wrote  for  his 
defense  Traite  dee  Animaux  (Amsterdam,  1775).  By 
all  these  writings  Condillac  became  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  Sensualism,  although  he  steered 
clear  of  the  Materialism  of  his  age.  His  knowledge 
had  procured  for  him  at  an  early  age  the  position  of 
tutor  of  the  infante  of  Parma,  a  nephew  of  Louis  XY. 
He  wrote  for  him  a  Cours  d'etude  (Parma,  1775,  13 
vols.),  which  contains  a  grammar,  an  Art  d'ecrirey  an 
Artde  raisomner^  an  ^  rf  depenser^  and  a  universal  his- 
tory. In  1768  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  '  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lived 
very  retired,  and  died  August  3, 1780.  His  complete 
works  have  appeared  in  several  editions  (O^uvres  Com- 
petes, Paris,  1798,  28  vols. ;  1803,  32  vols. ;  1824,  16 
vols.).— (Brockhaus)  Convereat,  Lex,  s.  v. ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  764. 

Conduit  (fl^^P^i  tealah'  [from  ^5,  alah,  to  a»- 
cend,  Gesenins,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  1022],  a  channel^  "water- 
course," Job  xxzviii,  25,  stream,  Ezek.  xxxi,  4,  or 
"trench,"  1  Kings  xviii,  32-38),  spoken  of  the  aque- 
duct made  by  Hezekiah  for  conveying  the  waters  from 


the  upper  pool  in  the  valley  of  Gihon  into  the  western 
part  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii,  17 ;  xx,  20;  Isa.  vii, 
8;  xxxvi,  2);  apparently  the  same  with  that  which 
now  supplies  the  mosque  enclosure  with  water  from 
the  pools  at  Bethlehem.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
an  open  trench,  but  was  closed  by  Hezekiah  with  ma- 
sonry on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  (Sirach  xlviii, 
12).     See  Jerusalem. 

1.  Although  no  notice  is  given  either  by  Scripture 
or  by  Josephus  of  any  connection  between  the  pools 
of  Solomon  beyond  Bethlehem  and  a  supply  of  water 
for  Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely  that  so  large  a  work 
as  the  pools  should  l>e  constructed  merely  for  irrigating 
his  gardens  (Eccl.  ii,  6) ;  and  tradition,  both  oral  and 
as  represented  by  Talmudical  writers,  ascribes  to  Sol- 
omon the  formation  of  the  original  aqueduct  by  which 
water  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  (Maundrell,  Early 
Trav,  p.  458 ;  Hasselqubt,  Trav,  146 ;  Lightfoot,  Deacr. 
Tempi,  c.  xxiii,  vol.  i,  612 ;  Robinson,  i,  390).  Pon- 
tius Pilate  applied  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban 
to  the  work  of  bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a 
distance,  Josephus  says  of  300  or  400  stadia  (War^  ii, 
9, 4),  but  elsewhere  200  stadia,  a  distance  which  would 
fkirly  correspond  with  the  length  of  the  existing  aque- 
duct with  all  its  turns  and  windings  {Ant,  xviii,  3,  2 ; 
Williams,  ffofy  City,  ii,  501).  His  application  of  the 
money  in  this  manner  gave  rise  to  a  serious  disturb- 
ance. Whether  his  work  was  a  new  one,  or  a  repara- 
tion of  Solomon's  original  aqueduct  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, but  it  seems  more  tlian  probable  that  the  an- 
cient work  would  have  been  destroyed  in  some  of  the 
various  sieges  since  Solomon's  time.  The  aqueduct, 
though  much  injured,  and  not  serviceable  for  water 
beyond  Bethlehem,  still  exists ;  the  water  is  conveyed 
from  the  fountains  which  supply  the  pools  about  two 
miles  S.  of  Bethlehem.  The  watercourse  then  passes 
from  the  pools  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and,  winding  round 
tho  hill  of  Bethlehem  on  the  S.  side,  is  carried  some- 
times above  and  sometimes  below  Uio  surface  of  tho 
ground,  partly  in  earthen  pipes  and  partly  in  a  chan- 
nel about  one  foot  square  of  rough  stones  laid  in  ce- 
ment, till  it  approaches  Jerusalem.  There  it  crosses 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  S.W.  side  of  the  city  on 
a  bridge  of  nine  arehes  at  a  point  above  the  pool  called 
Birket  ee-SuUdny  then  returns  S.E.  and  £.  along  the 
side  of  the  valley  and  under  the  wall,  and,  continuing 
its  course  along  the  east  side,  is  finally  conducted  to 
the  Haram.  It  was  repaired  by  Sultan  Mohammed 
Ibn-Kala(in  of  Egypt  about  A.D.  1300  (Williams,  Holy 
City,  ii,  498 ;  Raumer,  Pal.  p.  280 ;  Robinson,  i,  514 ; 
ii,  166 ;  new  ed.  iii,  247).     See  Pool. 

2.  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah  he  is  said  to  have 
stopped  the  "  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon, "  and  brought 
it  down  straight  to  the  W.  side  of  the  city  of  David 
(2  Chron.  xxxii,  30).  The  direction  of  this  water- 
course of  course  depends  on  the  site  of  Gihon.  Dr. 
Robinson  identifies  this  with  the  large  pool  called 
Birket  es-Mamilla  at  the  head  of  the  valle}'  of  Hinnom, 
on  the  S.W.  side  of  Jerusalem,  and  considers  the  late- 
ly-discovered subterranean  conduit  within  the  city  to 
be  a  branch  from  Hezekiah's  watercourse  {Researches, 
new  ed.  iii,  2-13-4 ;  i,  327 ;  Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  616, 
1395).  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand,  places  Gihon 
on  the  N.  side,  not  for  from  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
and  supposes  tho  watercourse  to  have  brought  water 
in  a  S.  direction  to  the  temple,  whence  it  flowed  ulti- 
mately into  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  or  Lower  Pool.  Ono 
argument  which  recommends  this  view  is  found  in  the 
account  of  the  interview  between  the  emissaries  of 
Sennacherib  and  the  officers  of  Hezekiah,  which  took 
place  ^'  by  tho  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  in  the  high- 
way of  the  fuller's  field"  (2  Kings  xviii,  17),  whose 
site  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  "  fuller's  monument" 
mentioned  by  J<»ephu8  as  at  the  N.E.  side  of  the  city, 
and  by  tho  once  well-known  site  called  the  Camp  of 
the  Assyrians  (Josephus,  War,  v,  4,  2 ;  7,  3 ;  12,  2). 
(See  Maundrell,  p.  456  sq.,  Bohn's  ed.  &  Richardson, 
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Trmek,  ii,  STB ;  BerthMn,  D.  BUei.  d.  KSmgt,  | 
ScholU,  Jenitalea,  p.  40.)— Smith.     See  Giaoi 

Cone,  Sfkhceb  H.,   D.D.,  an   aininaiit  Baptial 

minuter,  vm  born  in  PriDcvton,  N,  J.,  April  30, 

Hi«  eu-ly  education  tru  carefully  condaeled,  a 
twelve  yean  of  ige  he  entered  Princeton  College. 
Two  yeira  after,  througb  hii  father'a  fnilure  In  basi- 
Deu,  he  wu  compelled  to  leire  college,  and  deroted 
bimKlf  ta  leuhing,  flnt  in  Princeton,  then  i:i  ~ 
lln^cton,  and  Anally  (under  Dr.  Abercrombie)  in 
adelpbia.  Here  be  began  to  atudy  law ;  but  his  fine 
powen  of  elocutioa  led  him  in  IBOfi  to  become  an  act- 
or. He  "  trod  the  boarda"  with  diitinctioii  for  eigbt 
reara,  and  then  «aa  suddenly  cDnverted,  and  woi  bap- 
tized by  ImmenioD  Feb.  4,  1814.  ObUining  a  gov. 
eminent  clerkihip  in  Washington,  he  remaved  tbitber, 
and  began  to  preach  within  a  year  after  hb  baptism. 
In  1816-16  he  waa  chaplain  to  Congress,  and  immedi- 
ately became  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Alexandria, 
D.  C.  In  1823  he  accepted  a  call  fnim  the  Oliver 
Street  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  where  he  remained 
until  1S41,  when  he  became  psslor  of  tbc  First  Baptist 
Cborch,  which  built  a  new  ediflce  in  Broome  StreeL 
In  this  charge  be  remained  onlil  bis  death,  Aug.  38, 
185&.  Dr.  Cone's  career  as  a  preacher  was  very  bril- 
liant. Hb  spoke  with  great  ease,  with  a  ricb,  sonor- 
ona  voice,  and  very  appropriate  and  expressire  gea- 
tnres.  In  doctrine  he  waa  a  Calvinist,  and  a  gtreno- 
ous  advocate  of  Baptist  views,  but  yet  courtaoua  and 
charitable  to  all  Christians.  His  preaching  and  pas- 
toral labor  exhausted  bat  a  nmill  part  of  bis  activities. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  missions,  was  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Board,  and  was  president  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  1882  to  1841.  He  did  his  utmost  to  avert 
tba  diamption  of  the  Convention  in  1846  through  the 
slavery  disputes.  He  was  also  an  officer  of  the  Bap- 
tist Home  Hiaaionary  Society  tlom  its  beginning  in 
1882  to  1855.  For  many  years  be  was  active  in  the 
aerrice  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  but  on  the  for- 
mation of  llic  Bsptist  (American  and  Foreign)  Bible 
Society  in  1836,  which  he  aided  greatly  in  organizing, 
he  was  mode  its  president.  On  the  refusal  of  this  so- 
ciety to  embark  in  the  enterprise  of  "  Bible  Revision," 
■0  called,  he  seceded  IVom  it  in  order  to  form  the 
American  Bible  Union,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
which  was  to  snbstitute  "immerse"  for  "baptise"  in 
the  versions  of  Scripture Spragne,  AtuiaU,  vi,  C56. 

Coney  (!?'¥'  •*"J'*''»'i'  Sept.  xo'poypiWioi),  an 
animal  joined  in  I.ev.  xi,  G,  and  Dent,  xiv,  7,  with  the 
hare,  and  described  as  chewing  the  cud;  in  Psa.  civ, 
18,  it  is  spoken  of  aa  an  Inhabitant  of  tbe  mountains 
and  rocks,  and  in  Prov.  xxx,  SG,  it  is  represented  as 
a  feclile,  but  gregarions  and  cunning  animal.  'Ibese 
descriptions  some  think  agree  best  with  the  different 
species  of  tbe  jeriou,  the  Miajaeaba  of  I.innKus.  It 
is  on  the  HUthority  of  Rabbinical  writers  that  the  word 
has  by  our  translators  been  rendered  "  coney,"  or  ra5- 
itt,  which  cannot  be  eosUined,  as  tbe  rabbit  is  not  an 
AtiaUc  animal,  and  does  not  seek  a  rocky  habitatien, 
which  is  the  leading  characteristic  by  which  the  lia- 
phoji  is  distinguished.  "The  animal  is,  in  truth,  as 
Brace  justly  indicated,  the  same  as  the  AMake  of 
Abyaainia,  or  Damm  of  Syria,  the  WiMtr  of  tbe  Ar- 
abs, and  in  scientiiic  zooloify  is  one  of  the  small  genus 
Hyrax,  distinguished  by  the  specihc  name  of  Syrian 
(Ssriacta).  This  animal  has  been  described  by  trav- 
ellers us  a  ruminant,  but  this  is  an  error.  The  nam- 
ber,  shape,  and  structure  of  the  teeth  arq  totally  dif- 
ferent (as  is  true  also  of  the  bare);  nor  is  the  jaw- 
bone articulated  so  aa  to  admit  freely  of  a  similar  ac- 
tion ;  finally,  the  inUmal  structure,  as  well  a*  the 
whole  oateology,  represents  tbatof  arhinoceroa  in  min- 
iature, and  has  no  appearance  of  the  complicated  fonr- 
fald  stomachs  of  ruminants ;  therefore  the  hynx  is 
neither  a  rodent  like  hares  and  rabbits,  nor  a  romi- 
s,  and  moat  nearly  allied  to  tbe 
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great  paohyderml  of  syalematlc  loology.  It  may  bt 
that  the  peculiar  atmcture  of  theii  anterior  teeth  ia 
convenient  for  stripping  off  the  seeds  of  graasea  and 
tritica,  and  that  these,  in  port  retained  in  tbe  month, 
causa  a  practice  of  working  the  jaws,  which,  to  com- 
mon  observers,  may  appear  to  be  chewing  the  cud. 
In  hares  and  rats  a  almilor  appearance  is  produced  by 
a  particular  friction  of  the  incisors  or  nippers,  which, 
growing  with  great  rapidity,  would  soon  extend  be- 
yond a  serriceabU  length  if  they  were  not  kept  to 
their  proper  size  by  consunt  gnawing,  and  by  work. 
Ing  the  cutting  edges  against  each  other.  This  action, 
observed  in  the  motion  of  the  lips  of  most  rodenta 
when  in  a  atato  of  rest,  caused  the  belief  of  rumina- 
tion in  the  hare,  though,  like  the  h}-rax,  all  rodeutia 
are  equally  unprovided  with  the  aeverat  atomacha,  and 
want  tbe  muscular  apparatus  necessary-  to  force  the 
food  back  into  the  mouth  fiii  n  mastication  at  plraaure, 
which  conetitute  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  ruminuilia.  But  they  may 
possess,  in  common  with  pachydennata,  like  the  horse 
and  hog,  tbe  peculiar  articulation  and  form  of  jaws 
which  give  them  the  power  of  grinding  their  food,  and 
laminated  teeth  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Eilcmally 
the  hyrax  is  somewhat  of  tbe  size,  form,  and  Itown- 
ish  color  of  a  rablrit,  and  It  ha*  short,  round  eat*, 
sufficiently  like  for  Inexact  observer*  to  mistake  tb* 


one  for  tbe  other.  The  hynx  is  of  clumsier  atmcture 
than  the  rabbit,  without  tail,  having  long  bristly  hairs 
scattered  through  the  general  furj  the  feet  are  naked 
below,  and  all  the  nails  ore  flat  and  rounded,  save 
those  on  each  inner  toe  of  the  bind  feet,  which  are  long 
and  awl-siiaped ;  therefore  tbe  ppecies  cannot  dig,  and 
is  by  nature  intended  to  reside,  not,  like  rabbits,  in 
burroKS,  but  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  This  character  ia 
correctly  applied  to  the  shaphan  by  David''  (Kitto). 
The  total  length  of  the  animal  as  it  eits  Is  about  one 
foot.  It  presents  at  first  sight  the  idea  of  a  rat  rather 
than  anv  other  creature.  Tbe  color  is  gray,  mixed 
with  reddlBb-bniwD,  and  the  belly  vbite.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  cry,  nor  do  they  stand  upright 
in  walking,  but  seem  to  steal  along  aa  if  in  fear,  ad- 
vancing a  few  atfps  at  a  time,  and  then  pausing. 
"  Their  timid,  grpRartnu*  habits,  and  the  tondemess 
uf  their  paws,  make  tbcm  truly  '  the  wise  and  feeble 
folk'  of  Solomon,  for  the  genus  lives  in  colonies  in 
the  crevices  of  stony  places  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia, 
Eastern  Kgi'pt,  Abyssinia,  and  even  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  one  or  two  additional  species  exist. 
In  every  locality  tbey  are  quiet,  gentle  creaturea,  lor- 
ing  to  beak  in  the  sun,  mrar  stirring  far  fttun  tbeir 
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rea>eAt8,  moving  with  caution,  and  shrinking  from  the 
shadow  of  a  passing  bird,  for  thej  are  often  the  prey 
of  eagles  and  hawks ;  their  habits  are  strictly  diurnal, 
and  they  feed  on  vegetables  and  seeds"  (Kitto).  The 
flesh  of  the  shaphan  was  forbidden  the  Hebrews,  and 
it  ap[>ears  that  the  Mohammedans  and  Christians  of 
the  East  at  the  present  day  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
the  daman.  (See  further  particulars  in  the  Penny  Cif- 
clopedia,  s.  v.  Ilyraz ;  also  Bochart,  Hieroz,  11, 421  sq. ; 
Rosenmuller,  Alterth.  IV,  11,  213  sq. ;  Shaw,  Trcn.  p. 
801 ;  Sonnini,  i,  98 ;  Bruce,  vii,  241 ;  Hasselquist,  p. 
277  sq.;  Wilson,  Bible  Lands,  11,  28;  Laborde,  Voyo 
gesy  p.  47;  Robinson,  Ruearchet,  new  edit,  ill,  887; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book^  i,  460 ;  Oedmann,  SammL 
iv,  48;  Lucas,  AlkrwusU  R,  p.  300;  Oken,  Nutur- 
ffesch.  VII,  ii,  889 ;  Ehrenberg,  Symbol,  pkys,  i,  fig.  2 ; 
Ludolf,  Lex.  Amhar.  p.  58 ;  Hist,  yEthiop.  Kb.  i,  c.  10,  § 
75 ;  Peyron,  Lex»  p.  814 ;  Gesenius,  The».  Htb,  p.  1467 ; 
Yloten.  Spec,  p.  46 ;  Schubert,  Reis,  ill,  110 ;  Gesen.  ad 
Burckhardt,  p.  1076;  Forskal,  Dacript,  anim.  p.  v; 
Fresnel,  in  the  Asi^iHc  Journal,  Jane,  1838,  p.  614; 
Isenberg,  Lsx,  Amhar,  p.  122 ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Bistory  of 
Palest,  p.  ccclxxvi ;  Laborde,  Syria,  p.  114.)     See  Zo- 

OLOOY. 

Con&lon,  a  fraternity  of  seculars  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  called  penitents,  established  originally  by 
some  Roman  citizens.  Heniy  III  commenced  a  sim- 
ilar fraternity  in  Paris  in  1583,  and,  dressed  in  the  hab- 
it of  a  penitent,  assisted  at  a  procession  wherein  tha 
cardinal  of  Guise  carried  the  cross,  and  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Mayence,  was  master  of  the  ceremonies. — 
Hook,  Church  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Confection  (n^'n,  ro'kach,  Exod.  xxx,  85),  CON- 
FECTIONARY (nn)j:i,  rakkachah\  1  Sam.  viii,  13), 
both  derived  from  the  root  nj^'n  (rakacyy,  to  spice,  de- 
note respectively  perfume  and  a  ymiZe  perfumer,  as 
the  passages  cited  and  the  kindred  terms  derived  from 
the  same  root  (and  translated  *' apothecary,"  "per- 
fume," *' ointment")  indicate.     See  Apothecaby. 

Conference,  the  bringing  together  of  individual 
opinions  upon  any  subject  of  debate :  hence  applied, 
peculiarly,  to  religious  discussions  of  any  kind  (Gal. 
ii,6). 

CONFERENCE,  FREE-WILL  BAPTIST.  The 
ecclesiastical  bodies  among  Free-Will  Baptists,  higher 
than  the  congregation,  are  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  General  Conference.  The 
latter  meets  every  three  years.  See  Baptists,  Free- 
will. 

CONFERENCE,  HAMPTON-COURT.  A  confer- 
ence held  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  year  1604,  between 
nine  bishops  and  as  many  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  on  the  one  side,  and  four  Puritan  divines  on 
the  other.  It  was  held  in  the  presence  of  James  I, 
and  lasted  for  three  days.  Some  of  the  demands  of 
the  Puritans  were  acceded  to,  but  others  were  rejected. 
One  lasting  advantage,  however,  resulted  from  this 
conference,  namely,  our  present  authorized  version  of 
the  Bible.  Some  alterations  also  were  made  in  the 
Liturgy;  all  the  thanksgivings  now  in  use  were  insert- 
ed except  the  "general"  one,  which  was  subsequently 
introduced ;  and  there  was  annexed  to  the  Catechism 
the  portion  explaining  the  sacramonts.—Eden,  Church- 
man's Dictioniry,  s.  v. ;  Neal,  History  rfthe  Puritans, 
ii,  80 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  408. 

CONFERENCE,  METHODIST.  There  are  three 
synods  or  judicatories  styled  Conferences  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

I.  The  Quarterly  Conference  of  each  circuit  or  sta- 
tion consists  of  the  "  travelling  and  local  preachers, 
exhorters,  stewards,  and  class-leaders  of  the  circuit  or 
station.  The  presiding  elder,  and,  in  his  absence,  the 
preacher  in  charge,  is  president.  The  regular  business 
of  the  Quarterly  Conference  is  to  hear  complaints,  and 
to  receive  and  try  appeals ;  to  superintend  the  inter- 
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esta  of  Sunday-schools,  to  license  local  preachers,  to 
appoint  stewards,"  etc.  {Discpline,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i,  §  3). 

II.  The  Annual  Conftrence  is  composed  of  all  the 
ministers  in  a  certain  territory  included  in  the  '^Con- 
ference." There  are  now  (1867)  fifty-nine  Confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Epbcopal  Church,  including 
Mission  Conferences,  besides  those  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South.  The  functions  of  the  An- 
nual Conference  are  purely  administrative.  At  each 
session  the  preachers  are  ''appointed"  to  their  several 
stations  for  the  ensuing  year  by  the  bishop  {Discipline, 
pt  ii,  ch.  i,  §  2). 

III.  The  General  Conference  is  "  composed  of  one 
member  for  every  twenty-seven  members  of  each  An- 
nual Conference,  appointed  either  by  seniority  or 
choice,  at  the  discretion  of  such  Annual  Conference." 
It  meets  once  in  four  years,  and  is  presided  over  by 
the  bishops.  It  has  full  power  to  "make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  Church,"  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions known  as  "constitutional  restrictions'*  (Disci- 
pline,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i,  §  1).    See  Methodism. 

In  tiio  Wesleyan  Church,  in  England,  all  the  min- 
isters meet  in  one  Conference.  "The  first  Conference 
of  the  Weslevaa  Methodists  was  held  in  London  in  the 
year  1744.  It  was  attended  only  by  six  persons,  five 
of  whom  were  clergymen.  By  them  the  characters  of 
the  preachers  were  examined,  differences  of  theologic- 
al opinions  repressed,  the  stations  of  the  preachers  de- 
termined, and  their  hearts  warmed  and  cheered  by 
mutual  consultation  and  prayer.  As  Mr.  Wesley  de- 
clined into  the  vale  of  years,  the  perpetuity  of  that 
system  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  had  been  so 
signally  owned  of  God  ih  the  conversion  and  salvation 
of  men,  became  a  matter  of  anxioos  concern  both  to 
himself  and  his  people.  The  appointment  of  the 
preachers  to  the  various  chapels,  and  to  the  consequent 
pastoral  charge  of  the  societies,  presented  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  preachers  felt  the  importance  of  the 
case,  and  requested  Mr.  Wesley  to  consider  what  could 
be  done  In  this  emergency,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  the  connection  might  not  be  dissolved.  He 
took  legal  advice,  and  drew  up  the  '  deed  of  declara- 
tion,' constituting  one  hundred  preachers  by  name 
*  the  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists ;'  at 
the  same  time  defining  their  powers,  and  making  pro- 
vision for  the  filling  up  of  all  vacancies  occasioned  hy 
death,  superannuation,  or  expulsion.  This  deed  he 
caused  to  be  enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancerj' 
in  the  year  1784.  Thus  the  power  of  government 
which  Mr.  Wesley  possessed  during  his  life,  by  his  ap- 
pointment devolved  upon  the  Conference  after  his  de- 
cease, he  having  nominated  its  members,  provided  for 
its  perpetuity,  and  defined  its  powers  by  the  '  deed  of 
declaration.'  To  prevent  any  abuse  of  this  instru- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  '  legal  hundred,'  Mr.  Wesley 
left  a  letter,  to  be  read  by  the  Conference  at  its  first  as- 
sembling after  his  death,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  ex- 
tract :  *  I  beseech  3'ou,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  you 
never  avail  yourselves  of  the  "deed  of  declaration"  to 
assume  any  superiority  over  your  brethren,  but  let  all 
things  go  on,  among  those  itinerants  who  choose  to  re- 
main together,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  I 
was  with  you,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
Have  no  respect  of  persons  in  stationing  the  preachers, 
in  choosing  children  for  Kingswood  school,  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  yearly  contribution  and  the  preachers'  fund, 
or  any  other  public  money,  but  do  all  things  with  a 
single  eye,  as  I  have  done  from  the  beginning.'  When 
this  letter  was  read  after  Mr.  Wesley's  decease,  the 
Conference  unanimously  resolved  that  all  the  preach- 
ers who  are  in  full  connection  with  them  shall  enjoy 
every  privilege  that  the  members  of  the  Conference 
enjoy,  agreeably  to  the  above-written  letter  of  our 
venerable  deceased  father  in  the  Gospel.  The  Confer- 
ence of  the  preachers  of  the  Methodist  societies  is  held 
annually  in  some  one  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
in  the  kingdom.    Representatives  from  the  Irish  Con- 
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ferenco,  whose  sittings  precede  the  English  Conference 
by  a  few  weeks,  regularly  attend."  See  Jackson,  Cerin 
Unary  of  Wesleyem  Metkodum,  1839 ;  Steven?,  History 
of  Methodism. 

CONFERENCE,  PASTORAL,  a  meeting  of  minis- 
ters for  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  tiieir 
piistoral  duties.  Many  meetings  of  this  name  are 
regularly  held  in  many  countries,  both  within  the 
Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Among 
the  best  known  of  the  class  in  Europe  belong  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  France  at  Paris.     See  Fbance. 

CONFERENCE,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC,  a  meeting 
of  priests  for  the  discussion  of  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical topics.  They  are  either  convoked  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  or  are  held  by  priests  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. Conferences  are  not  mentioned  before  the  11th 
centur}'.  They  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
large  extent  of  the  dioceses,  which  made  the  regular 
meetings  of  all  the  clergy  of  a  diocese  difficult.  They 
consequently  met  in  deaneries  and  archipresbyteries, 
under  the  presidence  of  the  dean  and  archpriest. 
They  were  called  Caknda  because  they  were  held  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  or  Chapters,  Consistories, 
Synods,  Sessions.  They  were  common  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  13th  centur}',  when  they  fell  into  disuse. 
In  the  16th  century  cardinal  Charles  Borromeo  gave 
apecial  regulations  on  these  conferences,  and  ordered 
tfaem  to  be  held  regularly.  The  same  order  was  given 
by  a  number  of  French  provincial  synods.  In  1720 
they  were  declared  by  the  congregation  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  be  a  proper  substitute  for  diocesan  synods. 
They  have,  however,  never  been  in  general  use. — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch^-Lex,  ii,  766. 

CONFERENCE,  SAVOY,  a  series  of  meetings  held 
by  royal  commission  at  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  in  the  Savoy,  in  the  year  1661,  between  the 
bishops  and  the  Nonconformist  ministers,  in  order  so 
to  review,  alter,  and  reform  the  Liturgy  as  to  meet 
the  feelings  of  those  who  had  serioua  scruples  against 
its  use,  and  thereby  promote  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
The  individuals  chosen  comprehended  the  archbishop 
of  York,  with  twelve  bishops,  on  the  one  side,  and 
eleven  Nonconformist  ministers  on  the  other.  Had 
the  episcopal  ministers  entered  into  a  fair  and  open 
discnssion  on  the  points  at  issue,  reconciliation,  to  a 
certain  extent,  might  have  taken  place ;  but  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  averse  from  conceding  a 
single  iota  to  the  Dissenters,  the  negotiation  turned  out 
a  complete  failure.  At  a  convocation  of  the  bishops, 
held  almost  immediately  after,  instead  of  removing 
anything  that  was  at  all  likely  to  stumble  tender  con- 
sciences, they  rendered  the  Liturgy  still  more  objec- 
tionable by  adding  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  to 
the  lessons  taken  fh)m  the  Apocrypha. — Henderson's 
Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Procter,  On  Common  Ptayer^ 
ch.  V ;  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans,  pt.  iv^  ch.  6. 

Confessio  Augustana.    See  Augsburg,  Con- 

FESSIOX  OF. 

Confesaio  Belgica.    Sec  Beloic  Confession. 

Confession.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  and  in  the 
Eastern  cburehes  the  confession  of  sins  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  seven  sacraments.  See  Auricular 
Confession.  The  law  prescribing  how  often  the 
member  of  the  Clrarch  should  go  to  confession  was 
not  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  Chureh,  some  synods 
enjoining  one,  others  two,  others  three  confessions  a 
year.  Since  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Church  inflicts 
ecclesiastical  censures  only  upon  those  who  omit  go- 
ing to  confession  once  a  year.  For  nuns  the  Council 
of  Trent  prescribes  a  confession  once  a  month.  Priests 
are  exhorted  to  go  often  to  confession ;  some  synods, 
like  that  of  Ghent,  enjoined  upon  them  a  weekly  con- 
fession. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  customary  to  pay  a  tax 


to  the  priests  (nummus  confessionarius)  for  hearing  con- 
fession ;  but  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  this  cus- 
tom was  so  urgent  that  after  the  16th  century  the  pay- 
ment pf  the  tax  was  generally  optional,  and  in  this 
form  it  still  exists  in  some  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
Offerings  of  this  kind  remained  also  in  use  in  many 
Lutheran  churches  until  the  present  century,  while 
the  Reformed  churches  entirely  abolished  them. 

The  priest  to  whom  a  confession  is  made  has  the 
duty  of  observing  with  regard  to  it  an  absolute  silence. 
No  exception  tohatever  is  allowed  to  this  rule.  If 
a  person  makes  communication  to  a  priest  of  a  crime 
which  is  still  to  be  committed,  the  priest  must  try  to 
change  the  mind  of  such  a  person,  and  induce  him  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent  its  being  committed 
by  others,  but  he  b  not  allowed  to  notify  the  secular 
government  of  it.  In  several  countries  (as  Prussia) 
the  civil  law  demanded  in  the  latter  case  a  notifica- 
tion, but  the  Chureh  of  Rome  has  always  refused  com- 
pliance with  such  a  law.  Luther,  and  the  Chureh  reg- 
ulations in  the  Lutheran  countries,  also  enjoined  the 
strictest  observance  of  the  secret  of  confession. 

Confession,  Auricular.    See  Auricular. 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH,  a  collection  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  belief  of  any  Chureh.     See  Creed. 

I.  Their  Use  in  the  C%»ircA.— (1.)  The  ProtesUnt 
Confessions  were  the  result  of  efforts,  at  the  dawn  of 
reviving  toleration,  to  separate  the  Christian  doctrines 
from  the  mass  of  corruption  which  ignorance,  negli- 
gence, or  artifice  had  conduced  to  accumulate  around 
them,  under  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  authority  and 
domination  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

(2.)  Many  persons  altogether  object  to  Creeds  and 
Confessions  of  Faith  on  the  ground  that  they  infringe 
Christian  liberty,  supersede  the  Scriptures,  exclude 
topics  which  ought  not  to  be  excluded,  and  admit 
such  as  ought  not  to  be  admitted ;  are  often  too  par- 
ticular and  long ;  are  liable  to  be  abused ;  tempt  men 
to  hypocrisy ;  preclude  improrement ;  and  have  been 
employed  as  means  of  persecution.  It  is  said  further 
"  that  confessional  formularies,  if  they  do  not  super- 
sede the  Word  of  God,  are  placed  on  a  parity  with  it, 
and,  to  a  wide  extent,  are  of  greater  practical  author- 
ity. Two  consequences  follow :  the  first  is,  that  spir- 
itual life  is  either  altogether  extinguished,  or,  where 
it  exists,  is  £0  dwarfed  and  imprisoned  that  it  has 
neither  scope  nor  power  of  manifestation;  and  the 
second,  that  fellow-Christians  who  occupy  a  domain 
on  the  outside  of  the  confessional  pale  are  condemned 
as  schismatics,  and  at  the  same  time  feared  as  if  they 
were  foes." 

(3.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  in  favor  .of 
them  are  such  as  the  following.  All  arts  and  sciences 
have  been  reduced  to  system,  and  why  should  not  the 
truths  of  religion,  which  are  of  greater  importance? 
A  compendious  view  of  the  principal  points  of  the 
Christian  religion  must  be  useful  to  inform  the  mind, 
as  well  as  to  hold  forth  to  the  world  which  are  the 
sentiments  of  particular  churches.  They  tend  to  dis- 
cover the  common  friends  of  the  same  faith  to  each 
other,  and  to  unite  them  together.  The  Scriptures 
countenance  them.  We  have  the  moral  law,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  "  the  form  of  doctrine,"  mentioned  by 
St. Paul  (Rom.  vi,  17),  and  "the  form  of  sound  words" 
(2  Tim.  J,  13).  Their  becoming  the  occasion  of  hy- 
pocrisy is  not  the  fault  of  the  Confessions,  but  of 
those  who  subscribe  them.  If  all  Creeds  and  Con- 
fessions were  expressed  in  the  words  of  Scripture, 
this  would  set  aside  all  exposition  and  interpretation, 
and  would  destroy*  all  means  of  distinguishing  the 
sentiments  of  one  man  from  those  of  another  (Farrar, 
s.  v.).  And  to  say  that  each  individual  is  to  interpret 
the  Creeds  by  the  Bible,  and  to  hold  and  publish  his 
own  interpretation,  without  reference  to  that  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  may  belong,  "is  not  to  exalt  the 
Scriptures,  but  only  to  confound  the  uses  of  the  Word 
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of  God  and  the  word  of  the  Church.  The  one  is  at 
all  times  the  ultimate  appeal  of  every  believer's  con- 
science ;  the  other  is  the  interpretation  of  that  appeal 
by  the  collective  body  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
does  not  first  make  a  minister,  and  then  tie  him  down 
to  her  articles;  but  the  minister,  professing  to  have 
been  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  demanding  to 
exercise  his  office  and  to  be  intrusted  with  the  cure 
of  souls  in  the  community  to  which  he  applies,  is  ask- 
ed by  the  Church  whether  his  individual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture  accords  with  that  of  the  collec- 
tive mind  of  his  brethren.  If  he  cannot  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  exercise  his 
ministry  elsewhere.  A  particular  Church  may  be  in 
the  wrongs  and  an  individiul  may  he  in  the  right; 
in  which  case  there  will  arise  controvers}',  and  the 
Church,  by  the  secession  and  opposition  of  individuals, 
may  be  led  to  modify  and  improve  its  theology.  But 
this  must  be  done  by  a  collective  act,  and  not  by  the 
insubordination  of  private  clergymen  filling  the  Church 
with  various  doctrines,  and  giving  to  its  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  an  uncertain  sound.  For,  if  it  were  oth- 
erwise, what  heresy  could  be  excluded  ?*' 

(4.)  In  the  interpretation  of  Confessions  there  are 
some  distinctions  perpetually  overlooked,  some  most 
important  principles  of  interpretation  but  little  attend- 
ed to.  For  instance,  sometimes  tiie  private  opinions 
of  the  framers  of  formularies  confessedly  go  beyond 
them ;  now  these  private  (^nions  are  sometimes  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  proof  that  the  formularies  ought  to  be 
understood  in  that  extended  sense,  whereas  they  prove 
the  direct  contrary,  (See  Archbishop  Whately's  Kinff- 
jdom  of  Christ,  sec.  24.)  If,  indeed,  the  writings  of 
these  framers  contain  indications  of  the  design  with 
which  they  were  framed,  this  ought  to  be  considered. 
For  instance,  articles,  etc.,  framed  manifestl}'  on  pur- 
pose to  exclude  certain  Romish  doctrines,  as  being  so 
utterly  unscriptural  as  to  justify  and  enforce  that  sep- 
aration ftom  Rome  which  the  Reformers  deliberately 
resolved  on,  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  fte 
consistent  with  these  doctrines ;  not,  however,  because 
this  would  have  been  at  variance  with  the  private 
opinions  of  each  Reformer  separately,  but  because  it 
would  be  at  variance  with  their  deliberate  public  dec- 
laration as  B  body.  Again,  there  is  a  distinction  to 
be  observed  between  the  interpretation  (i)  of  anything 
put  forth  by  an  individual  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing others  or  explaining  his  own  views,  and  (ii)  of 
anything  emanating  flrom  an  assembly^  the  members 
of  which  could  not  be  expected  exactly  to  agree,  not 
only  in  every  shade  of  opinion,  and  the  relative  im- 
portance also  of  every  point,  but  also  in  the  degree  of 
concession  to  be  made  to  those  before  whom  their  dec- 
larations were  to  be  put;  e.  g.  an  individual  (unless  a 
blunderer)  will  never  make  one  part  of  his  statement 
so  far  neutralize  the  other,  that  the  whole  effects  no 
object  which  might  not  have  been  equally  well  ob- 
tained by  omitting  the  whole,  yet  some  public  dec- 
larations drawn  up  by  assemblies  of  sensible  men  may 
be  expected  to  be  such ;  the  XVI Ith  *  Article'  of  the 
Church  of  England,  for  instance,  is  by  many  consider- 
ed to  contain  nothing  which  might  not  have  been  at- 
tained by  omitting  it.  In  any  such  case,  it  may  have 
been  tliat  a  strong  majority  think  it  will  be  requisite 
to  say  something  on  the  point ;  many  may  think  that 
so  and  so  ought  to  be  said ;  and  many  others  may  ob- 
ject to  this,  unless  some  qualification  be  added,  such 
as  nearly  to  neutralize  it.  These  principles  of  inter- 
pretation are  incalculably  important,  and  should  be 
constantly  remembered"  (Eden,  s.  v.).    See  Creeds. 

II.  Confessions  of  different  Churches, — 1.  That  of  the 
Greek  Churchy  entitled  *'  The  Confessions  of  the  True 
and  Genuine  Faith,"  which  was  presented  to  Moham- 
med II  in  1453,  but  which  gave  place  to  the  **  Ortho- 
dox Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Greek 
Church,"  composed  by  Mogila,  metropolitan  of  Kiev, 
in  Russia,  and  approved  in  1643  by  the  patriarchs  of 


Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusaloro. 
It  contains  the  standard  of  the  principles  of  the  Rus- 
sian-Greek Church.  For  the  originals,  see  Libri  Sym- 
bolici  ecclesicB  Orientalis,  ed.  E.  J.  Kimmel  (Jena,  1843, 
8vo) ;  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church  (Lond.  1850, 
2  vols.).     See  Greek  Church. 

2.  The  Church  of  Rome,  though  she  has  always  re- 
ceived the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  creeds, 
had  no  fixed,  public,  and  authoritative  symbol  till  the 
Council  of  Trent.  A  summary  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  canons  of  that  council  is  given  in  the 
creed  published  by  Pius  IV  (1564)  in  the  form  of  a 
bull.  It  is  introduced  by  the  Nicene  Creed,  to  which 
it  adds  twelve  articles,  comprising  those  doctrines 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  finally  adopted  after  her 
controversies  with  the  Reformers.  See  Creed  of 
Pius  IV .  Besides  this  creed,  and  the  '*  Canons  and 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  the  Church  of  Rome 
acknowledges  no  symbolical  books  as  authoritative. 
See  Trent,  Council  op.  The  best  editions  are  Ca- 
non, et  Decree,  Condi.  Trid.  (Lips.  1863,  8vo) ;  Buck- 
ley, Canons  and  Decrees  of  TYent  (Lond.  1861, 12rao); 
Donovan,  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Bait  8vo). 
See  also  Streitwolf,  Lib.  8ymb,  EccL  Cath,  (Gdtt.  1844), 
and  the  article  Trent. 

8.  The  Lutheran  books  of  faith  and  discipline  arc 
called  Libri  SyirU>oUci  Eccksia  Evangeliccs.  They  con- 
tain the  three  creeds — Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athana- 
sian [see  Creeds],  the  Augsburg  Confession  [see 
Augsburg],  the  *' Apology"  for  that  Confession  by 
Melancthon,  the  Articles  of  Smalcald  (q.  v.)  drawn  up 
by  Luther,  the  Catechisms  of  Luther,  and  in  many 
churches  the  Form  of  Concord,  or  Book  of  Berg.  Sec 
Concord.  The  Saxon,  WDrtemburg,  Suabian,  Pom- 
eranian, Mansfeldtian,  and  Copenhagen  Confessions 
agree  in  general  with  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lu- 
therans, but  are  authoritative  only  in  the  countries 
after  which  they  arc  respectively  called.  There  arc 
many  editions  of  the  L^jri  Symbolici;  the  best  and 
most  convenient  are  those  of  Hase  (3d  edit.  Leip.  1846, 
12mo)  and  of  Francke  (edit,  stereot,  Leips.  1846, 12mo). 
See  Lutheran  Church. 

4.  Of  the  Calvinistic  Confessions  the  following  are 
the  principal :  (1.)  The  four  Helvetic  Confessions — 
that  of  Basle,  1530 ;  the  Summary  and  Confession  of 
the  Helvetic  churches,  1536;  the  ExposiHo  Simpler , 
etc.,  1566,  ascribed  to  Bullinger;  and  the  Formula 
Consensus  Ifelveticiy  1676.  See  Helvetic.  (2.)  The 
Tetrapolitan  Confession,  1531,  which  derives  its  name 
from  four  cities,  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memmingen, 
and  Lindau,  by  the  deputies  of  which  it  was  signed :  it 
is  attributed  to  Bucer.  (3.)  The  Palatine  or  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  framed  by  Ursinus  and  Olevianus, 
first  published  in  1563.  See  Heidelberg.  (4.)  The 
Confession  of  the  Gallic  churches,  accepted  at  the  first 
synod  of  the  Reformed,  held  at  Paris,  1559.  See  GaI/- 
LicAN  Confession.  (6.)  The  Confession  of  the  Re- 
formed churches  in  Belgium,  drawn  up  in  1559,  and 
approved  in  1561.  See  Beloic.  (6.)  The  Confession 
of  Faith  of  Scotland,  allowed  by  the  Estates  in  1 560, 
and  subscribed  by  king  James  in  1561.  (7.)  The  West- 
minster Confession.  See  Westminster.  (8.)  The 
Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  See  Dort.  See  Cor- 
pus Librorum  Symbolicorumy  ed.  J.  C.  G.  Augusti  (El- 
berfeld,  1827,  8vo);  Collectio  Confessionum  in  eccles. 
reformaiis,  edit.  H.  A.  Niemeyer  (Lipsis,  1840,  8vo, 
the  most  complete  and  convenient  manual);  Bdck- 
el.  Die  Bekenntnissschrijten  der  evangeKsch-reformirien 
Kirche  (Leipz.  1847).  The  last-named  work  contains, 
besides  all  the  Reformed  Confessions  of  Faith  (of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  Great  Britain,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  Netherlands),  brief  intro- 
ductions and  notes  to  each  of  them. 

B.  The  AngHcan  Confession,  or  "Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England,"  agreed  on  in  the  Con- 
vocation held  in  London,  1552.  They  were  drawn  up 
in  Latin,  but  in  1571  they  were  revised,  and  subscribed 
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both  in  Latin  and  English.  See  Abticlbs,  XXXIX ; 
England,  Church  of.  They  were  adopted  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1801,  with  some  alter- 
ations, and  the  rejection  of  the  AiJianasian  Creed.  A 
selection  from  these  forms  the  "Articles  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Epbcopal  Church."  See  Articles,  XXV  ; 
Methodist  Episcopal. 

The  subject  of  **  Confessions  of  Faith"  is  treated  in 
Systematic  Theology  under  the  head  of  Symbolitnt,  or 
Sifmbolics,  The  best  special  collections  and  text- 
books, besides  those  already  named,  are :  Marheineke, 
Inttitutiones  gymboUoB  docl.  CcUh.^  Proi,^  Socin.,  eccUsiee 
GrceocB  Minorumque  Societ.  Chiistkm,  (Berlin,  1880,  3d 
ed.  8vo) ;  Gnericke,  AUffemeine  chr,  SymboUk  (Leips. 
1846,  8vo) ;  Winer,  Comparative  DartttUung  de»  Lekr- 
hcgrifi  der  verschiedenen  christUehen  Kirdenparikeien 
(Lips.  1887, 4to);  Mdhler,  I.  A.  (Romanist),  Symbolutn^ 
or  ExpofUum  of  the  Doctrinal  DIfftrencee  betto,  Caih. 
and  Prot.  (New  York,  1844,  8vo) ;  Corpus  et  St/nlagma 
Confunonum  fidei  (Gener.  1654,  4to) ;  Hall,  Harmony 
of  Protestant  Co^essions  (London,  1844,  8yo) ;  Sylioge 
ConfessUmum^  edit,  auct.  (Oxon.  1827, 8vo).  Vei^'  con- 
venient manuals  are  Hidm,  Das  Behamtmss  der  eoan- 
gelitdien  Kircke^  in  semem  VerhaUmss  zu  d.  rdmischen 
u,  grieddschen  (Lips.  1853, 12mo) ;  Hofmann,  Symholik 
(1856,  8vo) ;  Henrtky,  Hamumia  SymboUea  (Oxford, 
1858,  8vo).— Winer,  TA-so/.  Lit,  xi;  Hend.  Buck,  s.  v. ; 
Pek,  Theol.  Encydopadie,  §  67 ;  Hagenbach,  Theol.  En- 
cydop,  §  76 ;  Hill,  Divinity^  Am.  ed.,  p.  751. 

The  general  harmony  of  the  Protestant  Confessions 
has  been  shown  in  various,  publications.  Bossnet's 
Histoire  des  VariaHons  des  Eglises  Protestantes  (1G88) 
was  written  to  show  that  the  Protestant  churches  were 
wide  asunder  in  points, of  faith;  and  Basnage*s  His- 
toire de  la  Religion  des  Eglises  R^formies  (Rott.  1725,  2 
vols.  4to)  affords  a  thorough  refutation  of  Bossuet. 
The  Assembly  of  Frankfort,  1577,  entertained  the 
question  of  a  new  Confession,  which  should  be  adopted 
by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Protestant  bodies.  A  num- 
ber of  divines  (among  whom  Beza,  Salvart,  and  Da- 
leau  are  named;  accordingly  drew  up  siHarmonui  Con- 
'  fessionum  Fidei  Orihodoxarum  et  Rfformatarum  Eccle^ 
siarttm^  etc.  (Geneva,  1581,  4to).  It  embodies,  under 
heads  of  doctrine,  the  following  eleven  Confessions : 
Augsburg,  the  Tetrapolitana,  Basle,  Helvetian,  Saxo- 
ny, WOrtemberg,  France,  England,  Helvetica  poste- 
rior, Belgium,  and  Bohemia  (see  Niemeyer,  Pmf,  ad 
Coll.  Confess,  v-ix).  An  English  translation  was  im- 
mediately made,  and  published  under  the  title,  An 
Harmony  of  the  Confessions  of  FaUh  of  Christian  and 
Reformed  Churches^  etc.  (Camb.  1586,  12mo ;  London, 
1643,  4to).  A  new  edition  of  this  ver^"  valuable  work 
was  published  in  1842  by  the  Rev.  P.  HalVwith  im- 
portant prolegomena  and  additions  (Lond.  1842 ;  again 
1844,  8vo).  This  edition  gives  also  in  an  appendix, 
in  English,  the  XXXIX  Articles;  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  1647 ;  Usher's  Articles  adopted  by  the 
Convocation  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  1615 ; 
and  the  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

Among  minor  works  of  this  class  we  name  Stuart, 
The  Scriptural  Unity  of  Protestant  Churches^  erhUnted 
iu  their  published  Confessions  (Dublin,  1835,  12mo) ; 
contains  the  XXXIX  Articles,  tlie  Irish  Articles,  the 
Confession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  Declara- 
tion of  Faith  of  the  Congregational  dissenters.  Also 
Gumming,  Unity  of  Protestantism^  being  Articles  of 
Religion  from  the  Creeds  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
(Lond.  1837,  8vo),  which  contains  extracts  from  nine 
Confessions,  arranged  under  heads.  See  Hall,  Har- 
.mony  of  Protestant  Confessions  (Lond.  1842, 8vo).  For 
the  three  oecumenical  Confessions,  see  Creed,  Apos- 
tles' ;  Creed,  Athanasian  ;  Creed,  Nicene. 

Confessional,  the  cell  in  which  the  Romish  con- 
fessor sits  to  hear  confessions.  It  is  erected  within 
the  church,  with  a  boarded  back  against  the  wall,  or 
against  a  pillar  or  pier,  and  is  divided  into  three  niches. 
The  centre,  which  is  intended  for  the  priest,  is  closed 


half-way  up  by  a  dwarf  door,  and  has  a  seat  within  it. 
There  is  a  small  grated  aperture  in  each  of  the  parti- 
tions between  the  priest  and  the  side-cells,  which  are 
for  those  who  come  to  confess.  The  earliest  laws 
which  give  a  prescription  concerning  the  place  where 
confession  (q.  v.)  is  to  be  made,  provide  that  such  places 
shall  be  open  so  that  they  may  be  seen  by  aU.  Nuns, 
according  to  a  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Paris  of  829, 
must  confess  before  the  altar  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses not  standing  off  very  far.  The  first  traces  of 
confessionals  as  they  are  now  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  are  found  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century, 
when  several  synods  (Cosenza,  1579 ;  Malfi,  1691)  en- 
joined that  every  church  shouid  have  as  many  confes- 
sionals and  confessors  (priests  hearing  confessions)  as 
were  necessary,  which,  however,  should  be  so  conspicu- 
ous that  both  the  priest  and  the  confessing  person  could 
be  seen  without  difficulty  by  every  one  in  the  Church. 
— ^Herzog,  Real'Encykl,  il,  786.     See  SHBiviMG-rBW. 

Confessor.  (1 .)  In  early  ecclesiastical  history  the 
word  is  frequently  used  for  martyr  (q.  v.),  but  its 
proper  application  was  to  those  who,  after  having  been 
tormented,  were  permitted  to  live  and  die  in  peace. 
At  length  it  indicated  those  who,  after  having  lived 
a  good  life,  died  under  the  reputation  of  sanctity.  Ac- 
cording to  Cyprian,  he  who  presented  himself  to  tor- 
ture, or  even  to  martyrdom,  without  being  called  to  it, 
was  not  designated  a  confessor,  but  a  professor;  and 
if  any  through  want  of  courage  abandoned  his  country, 
and  became  a  voluntary  exile  for  the  sake  of  the  faith, 
he  was  called  ex  terris.  Later  the  title  Confessor  was 
applied  to  persons  of  eminently  pious  life  as  *^  witness- 
ing a  good  confession  .* '  Edward  of  England  was  made 
**  Confessor"  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  1 1 1.  (2.)  In  the 
Romish  Church,  a  confessor  is  an  ordained  priest  who 
has  power  to  hear  sinners  in  the  so-called  sacrament 
of  penance,  and  to  give  them  "  absolution."  He  is 
generally  designated  confessarivs,  to  distinguish  him 
from  corfessor.  The  confessors  of  the  kings  of  France, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  were  constantly  Jesuits ; 
before  them,  the  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  shared  the 
office  between  them.  The  confessors  of  the  house  of 
Austria  have  also  ordinarily  been  Dominicans  and 
Cordeliers,  but  the  later  emperors  have  taken  Jesuits. 
—Hend.  Buck ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  54.  See  Auric- 
ular. 

Confirmation,  a  rite  by  which,  in  some  Christian 
churches,  baptized  persons  are  fully  admitted  into  the 
Church  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.  The 
Churches  which  practise  this  ceremony  profess  to  do 
it  in  imitation  of  apostolic  example  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament.  (1.)  It  appears  from  the  Acts  that 
the  apostles  laid  hands  only  on  baptized  persons,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  converted  Scmaritans,  Acts  viii,  12-17, 
and  the  disciples  at  £phesu5.  Acts  xix,  5,  6.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  in  those  passages  allusion  is 
made  to  the  miraculous  gifts  imparted  by  the  apostles. 
It  is  said  that  "  when  Simon  saw  that  through  laying 
on  of  the  apostles'  hands  the  Holj'  Ghost  was  given, 
he  offered  them  money,  saying.  Give  me  also  this 
power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  hands  he  may  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost."  Nothing  is  said  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands  in  the  baptism  of  the  three  thousand  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  38-42).  Nor  does  the 
ceremony  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  the  baptipm 
of  Lydia  and  her  household,  Acts  xvi,  15 ;  or  the  Phi- 
lippian  jailer  and  his  family.  Acts  xvi,  81-33.  In  Heb. 
vi,  2,  mention  is  made  of  **  the  doctrine  of  the  la3*in(7 
on  of  hands"  immediately  after  that  of  "the  doctrii.  • 
of  baptisms,'^  but  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  tuo 
transactions  were  connected.  The  journey  of  St.  Paul 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia  to  confirm  the  churches  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  rite  of  confirmation  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Church  of  England.  These  churches  had 
been  probably  planted  by  himself  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  he  now  gives  them  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
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sary  for  their  welfAre,  ordaining  elders,  imparting  mi- 
rdculoas  gifts,  so  important  to  the  instruction  of  con- 
verts, and  to  the  furnishing  convincing  evidences  of 
the  troth  and  power  of  the  Gospel.  The  unction,  or 
chrism,  referred  to  in  1  John  ii,  27,  and  2  Cor.  i,  21, 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  the  ceremony 
of  confirmation ;  it  seems  rather  to  relate  to  a  spiritual 
anointing,  to  the  royal  and  priestly  dignity  of  Chris- 
tians, or  to  the  communication  of  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  gifts.  (2.)  As  the  practice  cannot  be 
traced  to  New-Testament  authority,  so  neither  do  the 
earliest  records  of  ecclesiastical  antiquit}'  contain  any 
clear  and  certain  testimony  concerning  it.  Passages 
supposed  to  refer  to  this  .rite  have  been  pointed  out 
in  the  writings  of  Dionysius,  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, in  Clement,  and  in  Eusebius;  but  they 
rather  relate  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Confirm 
motion  in  connection  with  baptim  may  he  traced  to  the 
time  of  TertuUian,  who  informs  us  tliat  the  ceremo- 
nies of  unction  and  the  imposition  of  hands  followed 
immediately  after  baptism.  Cyprian  refers  to  the 
subject  of  confirmation,  and  applies  to  it  the  word 
sacramentum  f  but  it  Is  evident,  from  the  use  of  the 
term  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  and  from  the 
scope  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  ttiat  aacra- 
mentum  waa  not  used  in  its  strictly  theological  mean- 
ing, but  simply  in  the  sense  of  ceremony.  Numerous 
references  to  later  writers  might  be  made  to  show  the 
connection  of  baptism  and  confirmation.  The  baptism 
of  adults  being  regarded  as  a  solemn  compact  or  cove- 
nant, confirmation  followed  as  the  seal  by  which  the 
contract  was  ratified ;  and  hence  confirmation  was  ad- 
ministered, not  b}'  the  person  officiating,  but  by  the 
bishop.  At  the  stated  iMiptismal  seasons,  the  bishop 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  rite  of  confirmation ;  but 
he  sometimes  commenced  the  whole  solemnity  by  the 
baptism  of  a  few  individuals  with  his  own  hands. 
When  baptism  was  administered  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop,  confirmation  was  solemnized  at  some  conven- 
ient season  afterwards,  either  by  the  bishop  or  by  his 
representative.  Hence  it  followed  that  confirmation 
was  often  deferred  until  several  years  after  baptism, 
especially  in  those  dioceses  which  were  seldom  visited, 
cither  on  account  of  their  great  extent,  or  the  negli- 
gence or  ignorance  of  the  bishop.  Even  after  the  ffen- 
eral  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  confirmation  im- 
mediately succeeded.  In  the  Oriental  churches,  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  admin- 
istered in  immediate  succession ;  a  probable  evidence 
that  such  was  the  ancient  custom.  (3.)  The  perma- 
nent separation  of  confirmation  from  baptism  is  gener- 
ally traced  to  the  13th  century.  The  bishop  was,  for 
the  most  part,  the  ordinary  minister.  Several  canons 
deny  to  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy  the  right  of  con- 
firming ;  but  presbyters  appear  to  have  conferred  im- 
position of  hands,  (a)  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop ; 
or,  (6)  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  only  by  his  ex- 
press orders ;  or,  (c)  on  the  conversion  of  a  reputed 
heretic,  if  such  a  one,  desirous  of  being  received  into 
the  church,  was  at  the  point  of  death  while  the  bishop 
was  absent.  Deacons  were  on  an  equality  with  pres- 
byters in  this  respect,  until  they  were  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  administer  this  rite  by  the  Council  of  Tole- 
do, A.D.  400. 

In  the  Latin  Church,  after  the  separation  of  con- 
firmation from  baptism,  a  series  of  preliminary  relig- 
ious exercises  was  requisite  for  this  rite,  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  previously  required  for  baptism. 
Names  given  in  baptism  were  sometimes  changed  in 
confirmation.  Sponsors  were  also  required;  and  a 
separate  edifice  in  some  instances  provided,  called  con- 
eiffnatorutm^  aJbatorium,  and  chrismarium.  After  the 
disuse  of  baptisteries,  both  baptism  and  confirmation 
were  administered  in  the  church  (Farrar;  Bingham, 
Orig.  EccUb,  bk.  xii,  ch.  i,  ii ;  Neander,C%.  Hitt.  i,  816). 

Confirmation  is  a  sacrament  in  the  Romish  and 
Greelc  churches.    In  the  Greek  Church  confirmation  is 


administered  at  the  same  time  with,  or  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after,  baptism,  even  in  the  case  of  infonts,  it  be- 
ing considered  perilous  to  die  without  it ;  and  in  the 
Latin  Church  also  it  is  often  administered  to  young 
children — ^the  Church  of  Rome  not  considering  a  per- 
son a  "  complete  Christian"  till  he  has  partaken  of  this 
''  sacrament."  To  reconcile  this  opinion  with  the  sal- 
vation of  children  who  die  after  baptism  but  before 
confirmation,  or  '*  committing  actual  sin,"  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  decided  that  they  are  confirmed  by  death, 
as  they  cannot  sin  afterwards.  In  England,  five  cen- 
turies ago,  children  were  usually  confirmed  at  the  age 
of  five  years.  The  Council  of  Trent  appointed  from 
the  age  of  seven  to  twelve ;  and  a  synod  of  Milan,  in 
1565,  prohibited  confirmation  under  seven  years  of  ago. 
The  canon  law  fixes  no  time,  but  says  "of  perfect 
age,"  which  may  be  interpreted  strictly  or  laxly. 
The  earlier  German  Reformers  rejected  it  even  as  a 
ceremony ;  but  it  was  restored  through  the  influence 
of  Spener  in  the  17th  century',  and  is  now  in  use,  as  a 
renewal  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  in  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  Churches.  In  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  a  formal 
rite,  administered  by  the  bishop.  These  churches  di- 
rect that  the  child  shall  be  confirmed  *^so  soon  as  he 
can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  is  further 
instructed  in  the  Church  Catechism  set  forth  for  that 
purpose."  Bishop  Gibson,  to  elucidate  the  words 
**  years  of  discretion,"  in  the  Act  18, 14,  Car.  II,  refers 
to  Lynd  wood's  Gloss  upon  Archbishop  Walter's  Con- 
stitutions, which  makes  the  proper  age  to  be  above 
seven  and  under  fourteen.  The  ritualists  and  •canon- 
ists of  the  English  Church  generally  incline  to  a  ten- 
der age.  Thus,  in  reply  to  Bucer,  who  *'  finds  fault 
with  our  Church  for  administering  confirmation  too 
soon,"  and  says  that  none  ought  to  be  confirmed  **  who 
have  not  had  opportunity  of  giving  sufiScient  testimo- 
nies of  their  faith  and  desire  of  living  to  God  by  their 
life  and  conversation,"  Wheatly  argues  that  confirma- 
tion is  administered  "to  assist  them  in  manifesting 
their  faith  and  practice,  and  is  not  to  be  deferred  tlU  * 
these  are  already  manifested."  The  rite,  he  says,  is 
to  guard  them  against  sin,  before  they  are  exposed  to 
temptation,  "  that  so  the  Holy  Spirit  may  take  early 
possession  of  their  youthful  hearts,  and  prevent  tliose 
sins  to  which,  without  his  assistance,  the  very  tender^ 
ness  of  their  age  would  be  apt  to  expose  them."  All 
that  the  Church  demands,  he  adds,  is  "that  they 
should  understand  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the 
rite,  and  the  obligations  it  lays  upon  them."  The 
High  and  Low  Church  differ  as  to  the  essence  of  con- 
firmation, the  latter  regarding  it  as  being  essentially  a 
personal  renewal  of  the  promises  made  in  the  name  of 
the  subject  by  others  at  baptism,  while  the  High-Church- 
men look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  sacramental  rite  ft)r  con- 
veying the  strengthening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Some  High-Churchmen  have  therefore  maintained  that 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  character  of  con- 
firmation (as  well  as  of  all  the  other  sacraments  of  the 
Church  of  Rome)  maj',  in  some  sense,  be  accepted  by 
the  Anglican  Church.  It  is  connected  with  this  dif- 
ference of  views  as  to  the  sacramental  character  of 
confirmation  that  the  High  -  Churchmen  generally 
urge  an  earlier  (about  five  or  six  years)  and  the  Low- 
Churchmen  a  later  age  (from  fourteen  to  sixteen), 
for  the  performance  of  the  rite.  Their  difiference  of 
opinion  became  the  subject  of  an  animated  conference 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  bishop  Baring,  of  Durham,  re- 
fused to  confirm  any  children  less  than  fourteen  years 
of  age.  See  Coleman,  Ancient  Chrietiamiy^  ch.  xx; 
Bangs,  (9n^'na/  Churchy  p.  319  (N.  Y.  12mo);  Burnet, 
Hist,  of  Engl  Reformation,  i,  466, 588 ;  Wilson,  Bamp- 
ton  Lecture,  p.  260 ;  Whately,  Infant  Baptism,  p.  86 ; 
SchaflT,  Apostolic  Church;  Palmer,  On  the  Church; 
Procter,  On  Common  Prayer;  Elliott,  Delineation  of 
JRomanism.    See  a  list  of  treatises  on  catechumens  and 
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confirmation  in  Volbeding'a  Index  Disseriatumum,  p. 
144, 145. 

Conflagration,  Gehebal.    The  opinion  tliat  the 
end  of  the  world  is  to  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  fire 
is  yery  ancient,  and  was  common  among  heathen  phi- 
losophers (Ovid,  Metamorph,  i,  256).     Other  testimo- 
nies are  quoted  by  Grotius  {De  VeritaU  Rd.  Chr.  lib.  i, 
§  22).     It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  i 
opinion ;  it  can  scarcely  be  traced  to  tradition  derived  I 
fk-om  revelation,  since  there  is  no  distinct  reference  to  ' 
such  a  catastrophe  in  the  Old  Testament     It  is,  more- 
over, remarkable,  considering  how  universal  and  def- 
inite  is  the  ordinary  belief  on  the  subject,  that  there  is  | 
only  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  2  Pet. 
iii,  7-10,  which  can  be  adduced  as  speaking  distinctly 
of  this  event     This  passage  is,  indeed,  very  explicit, 
but  some  learned  and  able  expositdrs  have  referred  it 
altogether  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
Jewwh  polity.     Among  these  are  Dr.  Lightfoot  (^ffora 
ffebr.  in  Joh.  21,  22)  and  Dr.  John  Owen  (SioXoyov- 
^tva,  edit  Bremen,  1684,  p.  147,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  Scripture  and  Geology,  sect.  6,  p.  233, 1st  ed.). 
If,  however,  with  the  majority  of  interpreters,  we  re- 
fer the  prediction  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  which  it 
seems  most  naturally  to  apply,  we  could  not  have  a 
more  distinct  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
order  of  things  is  to  be  terminated  by  the  world  we 
inhabit  and  all  the  works  of  man  it  contains  "being 
"burnt  up.'*     There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  whole  material  universe  is  to  be  involved  in  this 
catastrophe;  the  mention  of  the  heavens  leads  our 
thoughts  no  farther  than  the  atmosphere  and  vapors 
surrounding  this  planet     Nor  should  wo  regard  this  i 
conflagration  as  involving  the  absolute  destruction  or  I 
annihilation  of  the  world ;  it  is  more  consistent  with 
the  narrative  itself,  as  well  as  with  physical  science, 
to  consider  it  as  introductory'  to  a  new  and  better  state 
of  things — "new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness"  (ver.  11).     By  what  means 
the  conflagration  is  to  be  effected  we  are  not  informed, 
and  all  attempts  to  explain  how  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished must  be  mere  speculation.     We  have  only  at 
present  to  remark  that  such  an  event  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  physical  focts.     We  know  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  increases  gradually'  and  with  consid- 
erable regularity  as  we  descend  below  the  surface 
(Phillips,  Geology,  ii,  232),  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  tliat  the  central  mass  is  intensely  hot     We 
know,  moreover,  that  there  are  subterranean  fires  of 
great  extent,  if  not  formftig  part  of  this  heated  central 
mass.     The  means,  therefore,  of  combustion  are  near 
at  hand.     But  even  if  there  were  no  such  central  heat, 
chemistry  points  out  very  easy  means  by  which  the 
conflagration  may  be  effected  through  the  agency  of 
various  elementary  substances  (Phillipp,  Geology,  ii, 
211).     We  find  evidence  also  in  the  pyrogenous  rocks 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
that  the  world  has  already  been  subjected,  if  not^  to 
conflagration,  yet  to  a  more  intense  and  general  action 
of  heat  than  any  which  is  now  observed  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  clearly  not  impossible  that  the 
action  may  be  yet  more  intense  and  more  general. 
The  example  of  the  conflagration  of  a  star  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Northern  Crown  in  May,  1866,  by  the 
sudden  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  shows  one  way  in 
which  such  a  catastrophe  might  be  produced  {Bibli- 
otheca  Sacra,  July,  1867,  p.  473).     In  speculating  on 
this  subject,  however,  the  caution  of  Calvin  should  not 
Ix;  disregarded,  that  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  to  grat- 
ify the  speculations  of  the  curious,  but  to  add  impres- 
siVcness  to  his  pious  exhortations  (Comm.  in  2  Pet.  iii, 
10).— Kitto,  8.  V. 

Conformity  strictly  means,  (1)  the  being  reduced 
to  the  #7me  shape  with  anything  else ;  hence  it  has  ac- 
quired the  figurative  sense  of  (2)  agreement  with  any 
existing  set  of  principles,  or  any  institution  ;  and  has, 


in  a  more  limited  and  technical  sense,  been  used  for 
(3)  compliance  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, •*  Conformists"  are  therefore  generally  contrast- 
ed with  "Nonconformists,"  a  name  which  now  in- 
cludes generally  all  those  who,  either  in  doctrine  or 
government,  or  both,  dissent  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  declaration  is  required  of  all  persons  who 
are  to  be  licensed  or  instituted  to  an  ecclesiastical 
charge  in  the  Churoh  of  England  in  the  following 
words :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  I  will  conform  to 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it  is  now  by 
law  established."  This  declaration  is  to  be  made  and 
subscribed  before  the  bishop  or  his  commissary,  and 
the  making  and  subscription  thereof  is  to  be  testified 
under  the  episcopal  seal  of  the  bishop,  and  under  the 
hand  of  the  bishop  or  his  commissary. — Eden,  CAwrcft- 
mah's  Theol,  Diet. ;  Hook,  Church  XHct. 


OonformistB.    See  Conformttt. 

Confacius  (Latinized  by  the  Jesuit  missionaiiea 
flrom  Cong-fu-tse  or  Koong-foo-tse),  a  Chinese  re- 
former and  moralist,  was  bom  about  661  B.C.  at  the 
village  of  Tseu-se,  in  the  small  kingdom  of  La  (now 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Shantung),  and  died  B.C. 
479.     He  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the 
emperor  Hoang-ti,  who  reigned  B.C.  2600.    When  he 
was  three  years  old  his  father  died,  but  his  mother 
trained  hini  with  great  care,  and  was  rewarded  by  tho 
rapid  progress  and  filial  tenderness  of  her  son.     At 
seventeen  he  was  called  to  public  life  as  inspector  of 
the  grain-markets.     He  was  married  at  nineteen,  but, 
according  to  some  accounts,  subsequently  divorced  his 
wife  (after  she  had  borne  him  a  son)  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  writings,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  work  of  restoring  the  usages  and  doctrines 
of  the  old  sages.     He  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the 
oflSce  of  inspector  general  of  agriculture.     At  twenty- 
four,  having  lost  his  mother,  he  resigned  his  public 
employments  that  he  might  pay  the  respect  to  her 
memor}'  prescribed  by  the  ancient  traditions.     Daring 
the  three  years  passed  in  mourning  he  was  a  diligent 
student    China  at  that  period  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  feudal  kingdoms  but  slightly  under  the  control 
of  the  central  authority,  whose  constant  quarrels  filled 
the  land  with  disorder,  while  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  had  fallen  so  low  that  the  ancestral 
religious  rites  were  no  longer  observed.    To  restore  the 
proper  observance  of  these,  rather  than  to  introduce 
any  new  religious  system,  was  the  task  to  which  Con- 
fucius determined  to  devote  himself.    About  the  age  of 
thirty  he  began  his  public  teachings,  making  journeys 
through  the  various  states  of  China,  instructing  all 
ranks  of  the  people,  and  gaining  fame  and  disciples, 
though  meeting  often  witli  opposition,  and  even  perse- 
cution, in  his  efforts  to  reform  the  manners  and  better 
the  condition  of  his  countrymen.     When  fifty-five 
years  old  he  re-entered  public  life  as  prime  minister 
of  his  native  kingdom,  Lu,  with  opportunity  and  au- 
thority to  test  the  eflScacy  of  his  proposed  means  of 
amelioration.     In  three  years,  it  is  said,  he  brought 
about  a  complete  change  in  its  social  and  moral  condi- 
tion.    His  success,  however,  excited  the  jealousy  of 
neighboring  princes,  and  through  their  intrigues  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  north  of  China.     After  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain  office  and  opportu- 
nities to  teach  the  people,  he  retired  to  the  kingdom 
;  of  China,  where  he  lived  in  great  poverty.     His  doc- 
trines, however,  had  taken  root,  but  his  rigid  princi- 
ples and  practice  made  him  many  enemies.     >yhen 
full  of  years,  in  company  with  some  chosen  disciples, 
he  retired  from  the  world,  that  he  might  complete  and 
arrange  the  works  which,  under  the  name  of  the  King 
(or  Books),  constitute  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese, 
and,  standing  at  the  head  of  their  literature,  have  for 
more  than  2000  years  been  the  recognised  authority  in 
moral  and  political  conduct  for  nearly  one  third  of  the 
human  race.    Soon  after  the  completion  of  these  works 
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he  died,  leaving  a  siogle  descendant,  his  grandson, 
Tse-Tse,  whose  offsprlDg,  numbering  A.D.  1071  about 
11,000  males,  mostly  of  the  seventy-fourth  generation, 
form  a  distinct  caste  in  Chinese  society,  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  hereditary  nobility  among  them.  The 
Tener..tion  of  the  Chinese  for  Confucius  amounts  to 
worship,  to  which  the  second  and  third  months  are  de- 
voted. In  every  district  and  every  department  there 
is  a  temple  erected  in  his  honor  (Culbertson,  p.  41). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wentworth,  Methodist  Episcopal  mis- 
sionaiy  at  Fuh-Chau,  gives  an  account  of  the  worship 
as  witnessed  by  himself  in  a  temple  in  that  city,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts:  **Tho  tem- 
ple is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city.  It  is 
one  storied,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  with  a 
spacious  court  in  the  centre,  apartments  on  each  side, 
and  the  main  temple  at  the  end.  It  Ims  a  fine  por- 
tico, and  the  roof  within  is  sustained  by  columns  of 
solid  granite  of  enormous  size.  There  are  no  idols, 
but  ancestral  tablets  supply  their  places  in  the  gild- 
ed shrines.  In  the  centre  is  that  of  Confucius,  on 
the  sides  are  those  of  twelve  of  his  most  celebrated  dis- 
ciples, six  on  each  side.  The  worship  of  the  philoso- 
pher is  monopolized  by  the  literati ;  and  the  manda- 
rins, who  are  literary  graduates  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, are  the  only  priests  who  oflSciate  upon  the  occa- 
sion. The  sacrifice  takes  place  twice  a  year,  in  the 
second  and  eighth  months.  It  is  performed  before 
daylight  in  the  morning,  and  the  common  people  aro 
rigidly  excluded.  We  were  an  hour  too  early,  but 
better  that  than  five  minutes  too  late.  The  manda- 
rins had  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  A  burst  of 
music  indicated  the  coming  of  the  magnates.  Their 
first  business  was  to  get  the  '  whang-kee-angs,'  *  for- 
eign babies,'  out  of  the  sacred  precincts,  and  a  manda- 
rin of  high  rank  came  to  request  us  to  go  outside. 
We  asked  him  to  let  us  stand  next  one  of  the  great 
doors  on  the  portico  outside.  To  this  he  consented. 
The  platform  was  cleared  and  the  ceremonies  began. 
The  darkness  was  dispelled  by  rows  of  gaudy  lahtems 
and  a  forest  of  blazing  torches.  The  court  was  filled 
with  mandarins  and  their  servants.  Privileged  spec- 
tators from  the  literaiy  classes,  with  their  attendants, 
crowded  all  the  available  space  below.  In  front  of 
the  great  central  door  of  the  temple,  on  the  portico, 
was  a  band  of  musicians,  with  flutes  and  'soft  record- 
ers,' and  another  of  boys  fantastically  dressed.  With- 
in were  musicians  chanUng  vocally,  accompanied  by 
the  instruments  without,  the  praises  of  the  sage.  The 
loud  voice  of  a  crier  within  the  temple,  and  the  loud 
response  of  a  herald  below,  indicated  that  all  was 
ready.  Clouds  of  incense  filled  the  temple,  while  two 
or  three  mandarins,  in  full  ofilicial  dress  and  caps,  pre- 
ceded by  attendants,  ascended  the  steps  and  entered 
the  lofty  doors  on  either  side,  prostrating  themselves 
with  the  head  to  the  pavement  before  the  shrines  suc- 
cessively, and  offering  the  various  articles  placed  in 
their  hands  by  the  attendants  for  that  purpose  to  Con- 
fucius and  his  favorite  followers.  This  was  repeated 
three  times  in  succession,  the  ofiUcers  retiring  and  re^ 
entering  with  the  same  stately  ceremony  on  each  oc- 
casion. The  offerings  were  animal  and  vegetable. 
On  a  broad  table  in  firont  of  the  shrine  and  altar  of 
Confucius  lay  shrouded  the  carcase  of  a  whole  ox,  de- 
nuded of  his  skin,  and  on  either  side  of  him  a  pii; 
and  a  goat.  On  the  altar  were  vases  of  flowers  and 
plates  of  cooked  provisions.  At  one  point  in  the  cer- 
emony an  ofiicial  kneeled  before  the  shrine  of  Con- 
fucius at  a  respectful  distance,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
chanted  a  prayer  or  a  hymn  of  praise.  The  ordinary 
chants  were  very  simple,  consisting  of  four  notes  per- 
petually repeated,  thus : 
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The  last  offering  was  material  for  clothing ;  a  sort  of 


coarse  silk,  in  large  patches,  first  offered  bodily  in  the 
temple,  and  then  taken  down  into  the  court  and  burn- 
ed, that  it  might  become  spirit-silk  in  the  other  world. 
The  Buddhists  usually  offer  ready-made  clothing, 
stamped  on  paper.  The  mandarins  send  Confucius 
the  raw  material.  About  the  first  gray  streaklngs  of 
the  dawn  of  a  cloudy  morning  the  ceremonies  ended, 
the  torches  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  their  retinuee  slowly  retired"  {Christian  Ad' 
cocate  and  Journal^  1859). 

*'  It  was  the  great  object  of  Confucius  to  regulate 
the  manners  of  the  people.  He  thought  outward  de- 
corum the  true  emblem  of  excellence  of  heart ;  he 
therefore  digested  all  the  various  ceremonies  into  one 
general  code  of  rites,  which  was  called  Le-ke,  or  Ly- 
king,  etc.  In  this  work  every  ritual  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  human  life  is  strictly  regulated,  so  that  a  true 
Chinese  is  a  perfect  automaton,  put  in  motion  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Ly-king.  Some  of  the  rites  are 
most  excellent:  the  duties  towards  parent^,  the  re- 
spect due  to  superiors,  the  decorum  in  the  behavior  of 
common  life,  etc.,  speak  highly  in  favor  of  Confucius ; 
but  his  substituting  ceremony  for  simplicity  and  true 
politeness  is  unpardonable.  The  Ly-king  contains 
many  excellent  maxims  and  inculcates  morality,  but 
it  has  come  to  us  in  a  mutilated  state,  with  many  in- 
terpolations" (Gutzlaff,  Sketch  of  Cfdnae  HUlory), 

In  the  writings  of  Confucius  the  duties  of  husbands 
towards  their  wives  were  slightly  dwelt  upon;  the 
duties  and  implicit  submission  of  children  to  their  par- 
ents were  most  rigidly  inculcated.  Upon  this  wide 
principle  of  filial  obedience  the  whole  of  his  system, 
moral  and  political,  is  founded.  A  family  is  the  pro- 
tot^'pe  of  the  nation ;  and,  instead  of  the  notions  of  in- 
dependence and  equality  among  men,  he  enforces  the 
principles  of  dependence  and  subordination — aa  of 
children  to  parents,  the  younger  to  the  elder.  By 
an  easy  fiction,  the  emperor  stands  as  the  father  of 
all  his  subjects,  and  is  thus  entitled  to  their  passive 
obedience ;  and,  as  Dr.  Morrison  observes,  it  is  prob- 
ably (he  might  say  certainly)  this  feature  of  his  doc- 
trines which  has  made  Confucius  such  a  favorite  with 
all  the  governmenta  of  China,  whether  of  native  or 
Tartar  origin,  for  so  many  centuries.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  bo  observed  that  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine has  rendered  the  Chinese  people  slavish,  deceit- 
ful, and  pusillanimous,  and  has  fostered  the  growth  of 
a  national  character  that  cannot  be  redeemed  by  gen- 
tleness of  deportment  and  orderliness  of  conduct. 

Confucius  was  a  teacher  of  morals,  but  not  the 
founder  of  a  religion.  His  doctrines  constitute  rather 
a  system  of  philosophy  in  the  department  of  morals 
and  politics  than  any  particular  religions  faith  (Da- 
vis). Arnauld  and  other  writers  have  broadly  assert- 
ed that  he  did  not  recognise  the  existence  of  a  God 
(Baylc,  Diet,  in  art  McSdonat),  In  his  physics  Con- 
fucius maintains  that  "  out  of  nothing  there  cannot 
be  produced  anything ;  that  material  bodies  must  have 
existed  from  all  eternity ;  that  the  cause  or  principle 
of  things  must  have  had  a  co-existence  with  the  things 
themselves ;  that  therefore  this  cause  is  also  eternal, 
infinite,  indestructible.*' 

The  system  of  Confucius  is  essentially  ethical  and 
political,  and  cannot  be  called  a  religion  or  a  philoso- 
phy. He  disclaims  originality  in  doctrine.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  re-establish  the  ancient  cuUu»  of  China, 
and  to  mould  the  manners  of  her  people  by  minute 
regulations,  embodying  the  usages  of  the  past,  and 
digested  into  one  general  code  of  rites  {Li-li),  in  which 
the  proper  ritual  for  all  the  relations  of  life  is  pre- 
scribed. To  the  influence  of  this  code  may  be  referred 
the  automatic  character  of  Chinese  life.  While  many 
of  his  doctrines  are  deserving  of  high  praise,  and  may 
justly  claim  to  rank,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  above 
the  ethics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  tliey  fall  short  of  the 
elevation  and  ameliorating  power  of  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  codes,  which  the  encyclopaedist  writers  of 
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file  eighteenth  century  asserted  were  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed  by  them.  To  show  the  falsity  of  such 
statement,  we  need  only  contrast  the  results  achieved 
by  the  development  of  the  two  systems,  starting  from 
what  has  been  claimed  to  be  cognate  doctrinal  bases. 
Founding  his  system  upon  the  duty  enjoined  in  the 
fifth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  Confticius  incul- 
cates in  such  wise  dependence  and  subordination,  first 
of  children  to  parents,  then  of  citizens  to  tiie  emperor, 
the  representatiye  father  of  the  state,  as  to  give  to  the 
imperial  power  that  despotic  cast  which,  while  it  has 
made  hin\  so  great  a  favorite  with  all  governments  in 
China,  native  or  Tartar,  has  nevertheless  undoubtedly 
tended  to  check  progress  and  make  the  people  deceit- 
ful and  pusillanimous,  though  the  long-continued  ex- 
istence of  their  nationality  vindicates  the  promise  made 
by  God  of  long  life  to  those  who  honor  their  parent?, 
for  this  injunction,  it  would  seem,  the  Chinese  obey 
beyond  all  nations  of  the  earth.  His  celebrated  max- 
im of  negative  reciprocity,  "  What  you  would  not  wish 
done  to  yourself,  that  do  not  to  others"  {Anal,  xv,  23), 
fitly  contrasts  the  immobile,  selfish  spirit  of  Confu- 
cianism, limited  in  its  aims  to  China  only,  with  the 
active  reciprocity  of  Christ's  golden  rule,  whose  pro- 
gressive spirit  embraces  all  the  world. 

Whether  Confucius  recognised  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God  has  been  questioned,  though  the  religions 
ceremonies  observed  by  him,  and  certain  expressions 
of  his  (AnaL  iii,  18,  and  xiv,  13)—**  He  who  offends 
against  Heaven  has  none  to  whom  he  can  pray," 
*'  But  there  is  Heaven  that  knows  me'* — are  urged  as 
proofs  that  he  did  (see  preface  to  the  Amer.  ed.  of  the 
recent  translation  by  Dr.Legge).  He  maintained  that 
ex  tdhilo  nihil  Jitj  and  consequently  that  matter  is  eter- 
nal; that  the  cause  or  principle  of  things  had  a  coex- 
istence with  the  things  themselves,  and  therefore  also 
is  eternal,  infinite,  indestructible,  omnipotent,  and 
omnipresent,  having  the  blue  firmament  (Tien)  as  the 
central  point ;  therefore  offerinszs,  particularly  at  the 
equinoxes,  should  be  made  to  Tien.  Neither  Confu- 
cius nor  his  true  followers  have  ever  represented  the 
Great  First  Cause  by  any  image.  *'Tbe  images  and 
idols  of  China  belong  to  other  faiths."  The  doctrine 
of  the  souPs  immortality  is  implied  in  the  worship  paid 
to  ancestors,  and  the  absence  of  the  word  death  from 
his  philosophy.  When  a  person  dies,  the  Chinese  say 
"he  has  returned  to  his  family."  The  spirits  of  the 
good  were,  according  to  him,  permitted  to  visit  their 
ancient  habitations  on  earth,  or  such  ancestral  halls  or 
places  as  were  appointed  by  their  descendants,  to  re- 
ceive homage  and  confer  benefactions.  Hence  the 
duty  of  performing  sacred  rites  in  such  places,  under 
the  penalty,  in  the  case  of  those  who,  while  living, 
neglect  such  duty,  of  their  spiritual  part  being  de- 
prived after  death  of  the  supreme  bliss  flowing  from 
the  homage  of  descendants.  The  aim  of  the  living 
should  be  the  attainment  of  perfect  virtue  by  the  ob- 
servance of  the  five  fundamental  laws  of  the  relation 
between  ruler  and  subject,  parents  and  children,  hus- 
band and  wife,  friends  and  brothers,  and  the  practice 
of  the  five  cardinal  virtues — ^humanity,  justice,  order, 
rectitude,  and  sincerity,  or  good  faith." 

Of  the  five  canonical  books  composing  the  King, 
three  (1-King,  Shi-King,  and  Shu-Xing)  were  com- 
piled, and  one  (Chun-Tsien)  was  composed  by  Confu- 
cius, while  one  (Li-Ki)  was  compiled  from  his  teach- 
ings by  his  disciples,  and  brought  to  its  present  form 
some  centuries  after  him.  The  first  (I-King,  Book  of 
Changes),  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  mythical  em- 
peror Fuhi  (B.C.  2800)  as  its  author,  is  **  simply  a  num- 
ber of  figures  made  up  of  straight  lines,  entire  and 
broken,  variously  put  together  in  parallel  arrange- 
ment," and  which  "are  regarded  as  typifying  the  ele- 
ments and  processes  of  nature,  and  the  great  truths  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  world,"  and  *'  expressing 
the  earliest  cosmical  philosophy  of  the  Chinese.  To 
the  brief  early  interpretation  of  these  emblematic  fig- 


ures Confucius  added  a  ftiUer  one  of  his  own."  The 
second  (Shi-King,  Book  of  Songs)  is  a  selection  of  811 
pieces  of  lyric  poetn*,  relating  to  moral  sentiments, 
public  and  private  affairs,  as  harvesting,  marriage,  etc., 
with  praise  of  the  good  and  censure  of  the  wicked. 
The  third  and  most  important  (Shu-King,  Book  of  An- 
nals) is  a  historical  work,  recording  not  only  events, 
but  the  maxims,  conversations,  decrees,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  sovereigns  of  ancient  China,  drawn  con- 
fessedly firom  authentic  sources,  and  coming  down  to 
about  200  years  before  Confucius.  The  fourth  (Chun- 
Tsien,  Spring  and  Autumn),  composed  by  Confucius 
as  a  supplement  to  the  third,  records  from  memorials 
of  his  native  kingdom  Lu  the  events  from  Pingwang 
to  B.C.  560.  This  is  the  only  work  coming  directly 
from  the  hand  of  Confucius.  The  fifth  (Li-Ki,  Book 
of  Rites)  is  a  "  compilation,  brought  into  its  present 
form  some  centuries  after  Confucius,  and  made  up 
from  material  of  very  different  age  and  character." 
It  is  a  text-book  especially  of  ceremonial  and  eti- 
quette, in  which  the  personal  teachings  of  Confucius 
occupy  an  important  place.  His  doctrines  are  also  set 
forth  in  the  Hiao-King  (Filial  Piety)  by  an  anony. 
mous  writer,  which  contains  apothegms  of  Confucius, 
collected  during  his  conversations  with  his  disciple 
Tsang-Tsan,  and  in  the  four  Chinese  classics  termed 
Ss^hu,  viz.  (1)  Tahis  (Great  Learning,  or  doctrine  for 
adults),  consisting  of  feven  verses  of  text  from  Confu- 
cius, with  ten  chapters  of  commentary  by  Tsang ;  (2) 
Chung-Yang  (the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean),  by  Ts4-tse, 
the  grandson  of  Confhcius ;  (8)  Lung-yu  (conversa- 
tions— replies),  conversations  of  Confucius,  written  by 
two  disciples  after  his  death;  (4)  the  Meng-tse-shu, 
the  work  of  his  great  disciple  Mcng-ts6  (Mencius),  who 
lived  about  B.C.  870,  and  ranks  among  the  Chinese 
next  to  Confucius  as  moralist  and  philosopher.  Dr. 
Legge  is  now  publishing  all  the  Chinese  classics,  giv- 
ing original  texts,  versions,  and  literary  apparatus. 
Four  volumes  have  appeared  (Hong  Kong) ;  see  also 
his  Life  and  Teachinffi  ofCort/ucivt  (Lond.  1867,  Phila. 
1867, 12mo) ;  Hue,  Trap,  in4h6  Chinae  Empire  (N.  Y., 
Harpers,  2  vols.  12mo);  New-Engkader^  Feb.  7, 1859,  p. 
116-121 ;  EJinb,  JSev.'April,  1855,  p.  223-5  (Amer.  ed.); 
Quart'  R^'  ^ci,  832;  Culbertson,  China,  its  ReSffUmB  and 
Superstitions  (N.  Y.  1857,  1  vol.  12mo) ;  Bibl.  Sacra, 
May,  1846,  art  iii ;  The  Okinese  Classics^  pL  i,  Confuci- 
ttf,  Worcester,  Mass.  (a  translation  of  the  Analects,  the 
Great  Learning  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean\  taken  firom 
Dr.  Legge's  larger  work ;  Marshman,  Works  qf  Confu- 
cius (Scrampore,  1809, 4to) ;  Plath,  Copfucius  «.  seiner 
Schaler  Leben  u.  Lehren  (Munich,  1867,  vol.  i) ;  Man- 
rice,  Religions  of  the  World  (Ix)nd.  1840);  Christ,  Ex- 
aminer, Sept  1858 ;  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Mas- 
ters, bk.  iii,  ch.  i ;  Loomis,  Confucius  and  the  Chinese 
Classics,  1867 ;  Brit,  Quart,  Rev.  Jan .  1867.    See  China. 

Confuflion  of  Tongues.  See  Tongues  (Confu- 
sion of). 

Cong6  d'^lire,  a  French  term,  signifying  leave  to 
choose.  It  is  used  in  England  to  denote  the  king's 
writ  or  license  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese 
to  choose  a  bishop  in  the  time  of  vacancy  of  the  see. 
Prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  kings  of  England 
used  to  invest  bishops  with  the  ring  and  staff,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  donative  right.  Henry  I  so  far  ceded  this 
right  as  to  give  a  congi  d'iUre  to  deans  and  chapters 
for  the  election  of  bishops.  Henry  VIII  added  "let- 
ters missive,"  nominating  the  person  whom  he  required 
them  to  elect,  under  pain  of  praemunire ;  and  Edward 
VI  (1  Edw.  VI,  c.  i,  2)  abolished  elections  by  writ  of 
conge  d'eUre,  but  they  were  revived  by  queen  Eliu- 
beth.  The  congi  delire  is  now  a  mere  form,  as  tho 
nominee  of  the  crown  is  invariably  chosen  by  the  dean 
and  chapter. 

Congo,  a  cou  n  try  of  Western  A  frica,  extending  ft^m 
latitude  6°  to  8°  20'  S.  It  was  discovered  in  1484  by 
tho  Portuguese,  who  soon  afterwards  made  settlements 
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and  erected  forts  along  its  coast.  A  few  years  after, 
Dominican  monks  were  sent  there  as  missionaries,  and 
in  1491  the  prince  of  Congo  was  baptized  nnder  the 
name  of  Emanuel.  The  missionaries  themselves,  how- 
ever, admit  that  the  life  of  the  prince  after  his  baptism 
remained  very  licentious.  His  son,  Alphonsas  I,  who 
reigned  fifty  years,  sent  ambassadors  to  Home,  of  whom 
several  were  ordained  priests.  The  next  kin^;,  Peter 
I,  obtained  for  Congo  a  special  bishop.  The  following 
kinp^s  remained,  with  the  people,  nominal  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  practically,  in  their  opin- 
ions as  well  as  their  lives,  they  relapsed  into  the  worst 
kind  of  fetichism.  The  efforts  of  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  to  introduce  reforms  have  been  fruitless. 
Congo  is  nominally  still  an  Episcopal  see,  but  at  pres- 
ent united  with  the  Portuguese  diocese  of  Angola  (q. 
v.).  Some  Roman  Catholic  writers  (as  P.  Karl  v. 
Heil.  Aloys,  Jakrbuch  d.  Kirche,  Ratisbon,  1812)  claim 
for  the  diocese  of  Con^^o  a  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  80,000,  and  for  that  of  Angola  of  800,000.— Wotzer 
n.Welte,  Kirchen-Ijex.  ii,  784. 

Congregatio  de  auxiliis  divinaa  gratlas  is 
the  name  given  to  a  commission  formed  by  pope  Cle- 
ment VIII  in  1598,  to  examine  Molina^ s  (q.  v.)  book 
entitled  Concordia  liberi  arbtirii  cum  gratia.  This 
work  had  been  the  cause  of  great  disputes  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  investigations  of  the  commission  would  settle  these 
difficulties.  The  congregatio  de  auxilUt,  after  three 
months,  decided  that  the  Jesuits  were  in  the  wrong  in 
most  of  the  controverted  points.  Instead  of  submit- 
ting to  this  decision,  that  powerful  order  managed  to 
inveigle  the  civil  authorities,  and  even  kings  and  em- 
perors, into  the  quarrel.  After  colloquies  l)etween  the 
most  celebrated  theologians  of  the  two  parties  had  led 
to  no  result,  in  1602  the  pope  ordered  the  controversy 
to  be  discussed  in  his  own  presence.  These  transac- 
tions lasted  until  160G.  The  Dominicans  still  tried  to 
show  that  the  doctrines  of  Molina  were  Semipelagian 
errors,  and  the  Jesuits  charged  their  opponents  with 
Calvinistic  views.  Pope  Clement  VIII,  who  person- 
ally sympathized  with  the  views  of  the  Dominicans, 
resolved  to  read  the  book  himself,  but  before  he  could 
do  so  he  died  (1605).  During  the  conclave  following 
his  death,  every  cardinal  had  to  take  an  oath  that  if 
elected  pope  he  would  bring  the  controversy,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  a  close.  The  new  popo,  Paul  V,  conse- 
quently dissolved  in  1607  the  congregation,  and  in  an 
encyclica,  addressed  to  the  generals  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Dominicans,  and  which  the  latter  had  to  communicate 
to  all  the  provincials  of  the  two  orden«,  allowed  both 
parties  to  retain,  teach,  and  defend  their  opinions,  and 
forbade  them  to  charge  the  other  party  with  heresy. 
This  decision  was  confirmed  by  a  constitution  of  Oct. 
2, 1733.  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  general  of  the  Jesuits  prescribed  that  in  the 
schools  of  the  order  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  Mo- 
lina's views  should  be  taught.  As  some  of  the  Jan- 
senist  theologians  maintained  that  Paul  V  had  really 
condemned  the  views  of  Molina  in  a  special  constitu- 
tion which  the  Jesuits  had  subsequently  induced  him 
not  to  publish,  pope  Innocent  X  in  1654  declared  that 
such  a  constitution  did  not  exist.  Nevertheless,  the 
accounts  of  the  Dominican  and  Jesuit  WTiters  of  the 
history  of  this  congregation  have  never  l)epn  harmo- 
nized.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  786. 

Congregation  (usually  ri^l?,  edah%  or  perhaps 
more  technically  ^i^i^,  kahal\  both  often  rendered 
"assembly;"  Gr.  UisXri<ria  or  avvayMyTi\  a  term  that 
ydescril)es  the  Hebrew  people  in  its  colloctive  capacity 
nnder  its  peculiar  aspect  as  a  holy  community,  held 
together  by  religious  rather  than  political  bonds. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  broad  sense  as  inclusive  of 
foreign  settlers  (Exod.  xii,  19),  but  more  properly  as 
exclusively  appropriate  to  the  Hebrew  element  of  the 
population  (Num.  xv,  15) ;  in  each  case  it  expresses 


the  idea  of  the  Roman  civitat  or  the  Greek  iroXtrtio. 
See  Alien.     Every  circumcised  Hebrew  (TTlTK ;  av- 

ToxOiov;  indigenaf  A.  V.** home-bom,"  '*l>orn  in  the 
land,"  the  term  specially  descriptive  of  the  Israelite 
in  opposition  to  the  non-Israelite,  Exod.  xii,  19 ;  Lev. 
xvi,  29 ;  Num.  ix,  14)  was  a  member  of  the  congprega- 
tion,  and  took  part  in  its  proceedings  probably  from 
the  time  that  he  bore  arms.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  observe  that  he  acquired  no  political  rights  in  his 
individual  capacity,  but  only  aa  a  member  of  a  house; 
for  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  the  house, 
whence  was  formed  in  an  ascending  scale  iho/amily 
or  collection  of  houses,  the  tribe  or  collection  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  congregatton  or  collection  of  tribes.  See 
Government.     Strangers  (0*^*^,1^)  settled  in  the  land, 

if  circumcised,  were,  with  certain  exceptions  (Deut. 
xxiii,  1  sq.),  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizenship, 
and  are  spoken  of  as  members  of  the  congregation  in 
its  more  extended  application  (Exod.  xii,  19;  Num. 
ix,  14 ;  XV,  15) ;  it  appears  doubtful,  however,  whether 
they  were  represented  in  the  congregation  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity  as  a  deliberative  body,  as  they  were 
not,  strictly  speaking,  members  of  any  house ;  their 
position  probably  resembled  that  of  the  wpoKivoi  at 
Athens.  The  congregation  occupied  an  important  po- 
sition nnder  the  Theocracy,  as  the  comiUa  or  national 
Convention,  invested  with  legislative  and  judicial  pow- 
ers. In  this  capacity  it  acted  through  a  system  of 
patriarchal  representation,  each  house,  family,  and 
tribe  being  represented  by  its  head  or  father.  Theso 
delegates  were  named  h'ljn  ^^p)  (Sept.  irpicfivripoi ; 
Vulg.  tenioresf  A.  V.  "eiders*'),  t2''K'^;D3  (^dpxovTtQ ; 
prineipes;  "princes"),  and  sometimes  D'^K'^np  (tVi- 
icXriTOt ;  qui  voeabaniurf  Num.  xvi,  2 ;  A.  V.  "  renown- 
ed," **  famous").  See  Elder.  The  number  of  theso 
representatives  being  inconveniently  large  fSor  ordi- 
nary business,  a  farther  selection  was  made  by  Moses 
of  70,  who  formed  a  species  of  standing  committee 
(Num.  xi,  16).  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  was  assembled,  the  mode  of  summoning 
being  by  the  sound  of  the  two  silver  trumpets,  and  the 
place  of  meeting  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  hence 
usually  called  the  tabernacle  o^the  congrfgation  (^^1Q, 
lit.  place  of  meeting')  (Num.  x,  S) ;  the  occasions  of 
such  general  assemblies  were  solemn  religious  services 
(Exod.  xii,  47 ;  Num.  xxv,  6 ;  Joel  ii,  15),  or  to  receive 
new  commandments  (Exod.  xix,  7,  8  [cnmp.  Acts  vii, 
88] ;  I^v.  viii,  4).  The  elders  were  summoned  by  the 
call  of  one  trumpet  (Num.  x,  4),  at  the  command  of 
the  supreme  governor  or  the  high-priest ;  they  repre- 
sented the  whole  congregation  on  various  occasions  of 
public  interest  (Exod.  iii,  16;  xii,  21;  xvii,  5;  xxiv, 
1) ;  they  acted  as  a  court  of  judicature  in  capital  of- 
fences (Num.  XV,  82;  xxxv,  12),  and  were  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  (Lev.  xxiv,  14 ; 
Num.  XV,  35) ;  they  joined  in  certain  of  the  sacrifices 
(I^v.  iv,  14,  15) ;  and  they  exercised  the  usual  rights 
of  sovereignty,  such  as  declaring  war,  making  peace, 
and  concluding  treaties  (Josh,  ix,  15).  The  people 
were  strictly  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  representa- 
tives, even  in  cases  where  they  disapproved  of  them 
('Josh,  ix,  18).  After  the  occupation  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  congregation  was  assembled  only  on  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  importance.  The  delegates  were 
summoned  by  messengers  (2  Chron.  xxx,  6)  to  such 
places  as  might  be  appointed,  most  frequently  to  Miz« 
peh  (Judg.  X.  17 ;  xi,  11 ;  xx,  1 ;  1  Sam.  vii,  5 ;  x,  17 ; 
1  Mace,  iii,  46) ;  they  came  attended  each  with  his 
band  of  retainers,  so  that  the  number  assembled  was 
very  considerable  (Judg.  xx,  2  sq.).  On  one  occasion 
we  hear  of  the  congregation  being  assembled  for  judi- 
cial purposes  (Judg.  xx) ;  on  other  occasions  for  re- 
ligious festivals  (2  Chron.  xxx,  6;  xxxiv,  29)  [see 
Convocation]  ;  on  others  for  the  election  of  kings,  aa 
Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  17),  David  (2  Sam.  v,  1),  Jeroboam 
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(1  Kings  xii,  20),  Joash  (2  Kiogs  xi,  19),  Josiah  (2 
Kings  xxi,  24),  Jehoahaz  (2  Kings  zxiii,  80),  and  Uz- 
ziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  1).  In  the  later  periods  of  Jew- 
ish histor}'  the  congregation  was  represented  by  the 
Sanhedrim;  and  the  term  synagogue  (avvaywyij)^ 
which  in  the  Sept.  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  con- 
gregation itself  (for  the  place  of  meeting  ^?i^  ^HX 
is  invariably  rendered  t)  (rinjviy  tov  fiaprvpiov^  Ujher- 
nacuhtm  tettinumii,  the  word  ^y\'Q  being  considered  = 
r.^'l?),  was  transferred  to  the  places  of  worship  estab- 
lished by  the  Jews,  wherever  a  certain  number  of  fam- 
ilies were  collected. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Assembly. 

MoU>T  OF  THE  Ck>NOBEGATION  O^i^   ^•^,  mottn- 

ittin  of  the  astembly,  Isa.  xiv,  13  [14] ;  Sept.  upoc  vf^- 
Auv,  Vulg.  mona  testament),  usually  supposed  to  refer 
to  Mount  Moriah  as  the  site  of  the  Temple  (comp.  Isa. 
xxxiii,  20).  But  the  untenableness  of  this  interpre- 
tation has  long  since  been  shown  by  Michaelis  {BibU- 
oih.  Orient,  v,  191).  The  name  designates  some  place 
of  religious  ccreu.i.ny  among  the  Babylonians,  and  has 
hence  been  compared  with  the  sacred  hill  of  the  gods 
(q.  d.  mount  of  their  meeting),  such  as  the  Alborj 
named  in  the  Zend-Avesta  as  situated  in  the  north  of 
the  earth  (comp.  Rhode,  Heii.  Sapey  p.  230  sq.).  We 
may  also  compare  with  this  the  Blount  Olympus  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  and  the  Mem  of  the  Indian.  In- 
deed all  pagan  systems  seem  to  point  to  the  north  of 
the  respective  regions  as  the  locality  of  the  highest 
mountains,  naturally  assumed  as  the  abode  of  the 
gods ;  possibly  having  a  vague  reference  to  the  great 
Caucasian  range  (see  Gesenius,  Jesa,  ii,  81C  sq. ;  Ko- 
senmdller,  Alttrih.  I,  i,  154  sq. ;  Henderson,  Comment, 
in  loc.).     See  Mount. 

CONGREGATION,  (1.)  an  assembly,  or  gathering 
together  of  persons,  more  particularly  for  divine  service. 
This  word  is  used,  in  the  Rubrics  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  same  sense  as  "people^*  is  used,  to 
mean  that  portion  of  the  Church  of  the  nation  who  are 
assembled  in  any  one  sacred  edifice  for  the  purposes 
of  worship  (Eden). 

(2.)  MonatHc  Congregations. — (a)  In  a  wider  sense, 
all  ecclesiastical  associations  of  laymen  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  for  contemplative,  ascetic,  or  practi- 
cal purposes,  arc  called  congregations.  (6)  In  a  more 
special  sense,  ecclesiastical  congregtaions  arc  associa- 
tions which,  lilce  monastic  orders,  lead  a  common  life, 
end  are  bound  by  vows.  They  differ  from  the  mo- 
nastic orders  by  not  demanding  from  their  members 
the  vow  of  povcrtA",  by  binding  them  to  less  stringent 
or  to  no  rules  of  rctiren.ent  from  the  world,  and  fre- 
quently by  prescribing  only  the  simple  vow  of  chastity 
(see  Vow).  The  number  of  congregations  of  this  class 
is  very  large;  among  them  are  the  Oratorians,  the 
Priests  of  the  Mission,  the  Doctrinarians,  the  Piarists, 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  the  Mechitarists, 
Redemptorists,  all  of  which  are  treated  of  in  special  arti- 
cles, (c)  The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  branches 
of  reformed  Benedictines.  In  these  "congregations" 
each  monastery  has  its  own  abbot  or  prior,  but  all  were 
subordinate  to  the  head  of  the  chief  abbey.  The  most 
noted  of  these  congregations  were  those  of  Clugny, 
Vallambrosa,  Camaldoli,  the  Cistercians,  Carthusians, 
and  Maurines  (see  these  articles). 

(3.)  In  Oecumenical  Synods. — At  the  CEcumcnical 
Synod  of  Constance,  it  was  resolved  to  take  the  vote, 
not  by  heads,  but  by  nations,  of  which  there  wore  at 
first  four  (German,  French,  Italian,  English),  and  sub- 
sequently five  (Spanish).  Each  nation  was  to  cast  one 
vote.  In  order  to  establish  the  vote  of  a  nation,  its 
members  held  separate  sessions,  which  were  called 
**  congregations. "  In  these  congregations,  every  mem- 
ber, without  distinction  of  rank,  had  an  equal  vote. 
AVhen  the  vote  of  each  congregation  had  been  estab- 
lished, all  the  congregations  met  as  a  general  congre- 
gation^  and  the  resolutions,  for  which  a  majority  of 


the  nation  voted,  were  declared  the  Resolutions  of  th^ 
Oecumenical  Council.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch  n- 
Lex.  ii,  794. 

(4.)  Congregation  of  Cardinals, — A  committee  of  car- 
dinals, prelates,  and  others,  met  for  the  dispatch  of 
some  particular  business,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
the  particular  business  it  has  to  dispatch.  The  follow- 
ing account  will  be  found  to  include  the  names  of  the 
chief  of  these  congregations,  and  the  particular  busi- 
ness of  each : 

1.  The  Consistorial  Congregation,  instituted  in  1&8G 
by  Sixtus  V.  They  prepare  the  most  difficult  benefi- 
ciary matters,  afterwards  debated  in  the  Consistory  in 
the  presence  of  the  pope.  Such  matters  are  the  appro- 
bation of  new  religious  orders ;  the  erection  of  now 
episcopal  sees;  the  separation,  anion,  or  suppression 
of  benefices  of  the  higher  grade ;  the  examination  of 
newly-appointed  or  elected  bishops ;  the  appointment 
of  coadjutors.     The  number  of  cardinals  is  not  fixed. 

2.  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  or  InqmsiUon, 
instituted  in  1542  by  Paul  III,  at  the  desire  of  car- 
dinal Caraffa,  who  afterwards  became  Paul  IV.  The 
privileges  were  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  statutes  by 
Sixtus  V,  by  which  this  tribunal  became  so  formidable 
that  the  Italians  were  accustomed  to  say,  **  Pope  Six- 
tus would  not  pardon  Christ  himself."  It  takes  cog- 
nizance of  heresies  and  all  novel  opinions,  as  well  as 
of  apostasy,  magic,  witchcraft,  abuse  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  circulation  of  pernicious  books.  The 
pope  himself  is  prefect  of  this  congregation.  It  con- 
sists of  12  cardinals,  a  number  of  theologians  and  can- 
onists as  "  consultors,"  of  several  '*  qualificators"  who 
give  their  opinion  in  special  cases,  of  a  defender  of  the 
accused,  and  several  other  persons.      See  IxQuisi- 

TIOS. 

3.  The  Congregation  de  Prcpagandd  Fide,  instituted 
by  Gregory  XV  in  1622,  consists  of  24  cardinals,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  an  apostolical  prothonctary, 
a  referendary,  an  assistant  or  lateral  judge,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Uoly  Office,     See  Propaganda. 

4.  The  Congregation  rfthe  Council,  for  explaining  the 
Council  of  Trent.  AVhen  the  council  closed  its  ses- 
sions, Pius  IV  deputed  certain  cardinals,  who  had  as- 
sisted in  it,  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  which  might 
arise  concerning  its  decrees.  This  congregation  meets 
once  a  week.  "  Its  decisions  from  1739  to  1843  fill  103 
vols.  4to."  The  prefect  is  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  has 
a  salary. 

6.  T/ie  Congregation  cfihe  Index,  instituted  in  1570 
by  Pius  V.  This  committee  is  deputed  to  examine  all 
books.  It  is  composed  of  several  cardinal,  and  has  a 
secretary  of  the  order  of  Dominic.  The  pope  gener- 
ally presides  himself. 

6.  The  Congregaticn  cf  EcdesiasUcal  Immunity,  This 
was  established  by  Urban  VIII  in  order  to  obviate  the 
disputes  which  arcsc  in  the  judgment  of  such  suits  as 
were  carried  on  against  churchmen  for  various  mat- 
ters, whether  criminal  cr  civil. 

7.  77ic  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars.  Six- 
tus V,  in  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  united  two 
congregations  under  this  name.  It  has  power  to  reg- 
ulate all  dii<putcs  arising  between  bishops  and  regular 
cr  monastic  orders. 

8.  The  Covgregat'on  for  the  Election,  Examination, 
and  Risidince  cf  lishps.  This  was  instituted  by 
Clement  VIII,  to  examine  into  the  qualifications  of 
all  such  churchmen  ns  arc  nominated  to  bii^hoprics. 
The  examiners  arc  cIk  sen  by  the  pope.  It  has  the 
power  of  enjoining  or  dispensing  with  the  residence  of 
bishops,  and  obliging  all  abbots  to  reside  in  their  sev- 
eral communities. 

9.  The  Congregat'on  of  Religious  Discipline,  This 
has  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Italian  mon- 
asteries, and  to  suppress  those  whose  temporalities  are 
so  far  diminished  that  the  remainder  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  six  monks. 

10.  The  Congregation  of  Apostolical  Visitaiion,     Its, 
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bnsineas  is  to  vifllt,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  the  six 
bishoprics,  suffk'agiins  to  the  metropolis  of  Kome. 

1 1 .  The  Congrtgaium  of  Indulgence*  and  Sacred  ReUcSy 
instituted  in  1689  by  Ciement  IX.  Its  business  is  to 
superintend  the  relics  of  ancient  martyn,  which  are 
frequently  said  to  be  found  in  catacombs  and  other 
subterranean  places  in  Bome,  and  to  distinguish  their 
bones,  shrines,  and  tombs  from  those  of  the  heathen. 
After  the  congregation  lias  pronounced  sentence  on  the 
▼alidity  of  any  relics,  they  are  consigned  to  the  cardi- 
nal-vicar and  the  pope's  sacristan,  who  distribute  them 
to  applicants.  This  congregation  also  investigates  the 
causes  and  motives  of  those  who  sue  for  indulgences. 
The  registrar  sends  the  minutes  and  conclusions  of  pe- 
titions to  the  secretary  of  briefs,  who  dispatches  them 
under  the  fisherman's  seal. 

12.  The  Congregaiion  of  Sacred  Rites.  Sixtns  V 
founded  this  congregation  to  regulate  all  matters  re- 
lating to  ceremonies  and  rites  in  worship,  and  espe- 
cially to  take  the  chief  part  in  the  canonization  of 
saints.  It  has  authority  to  explain  the  rubrics  of  the 
Mass-Book  and  the  Breviary  when  any  difficulties  are 
started  in  relation  thereto. 

18.  The  Congregation  of  the  Reverend  Fabric  of  St. 
Peter.  This  was  founded  to  superintend  the  building 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  is  now  employed  in  repairing  and 
beautifying  it.  This  congregation  has  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  altering  the  last  wills  of  those  who  be- 
queath money  to  pious  uses,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  fabric  of  St.  Peter's. 

li.  The  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  ConnUta.  This 
has  supreme  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the 
sultjecti  of  the  papal  states.  It  was  instituted  by  that 
famous  founder  of  congregations,  Sixuts  V . 

15.  The  Congregation  of  Good  Qovemment.  This 
watches  over  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  through- 
out the  states,  and  works  in  concert  with  the  Constdta. 

16.  The  Congregaiion  of  Prisons,  This  consists  of 
the  governor  of  the  city,  and  other  ecclesiastics  bear- 
ing ci\ic  and  judloiary  offices.  They  dispose  of  cases 
relating  to  the  numerous  occupants  of  secret  prisons, 
galleys,  etc.,  etc.,  having  under  their  jurLsdiction  all 
that  are  in  legal  bonds ;  the  sufferers  in  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  in  the  monasteries  excepted,  whom  it  is  not 
within  their  province  to  visit,  pity,  or  release. — Far- 
rar,  Eccl.  Diet.  s.  v.  ;  Herzog,  ReaJUEncyklop.  ii,  677 ; 
Broughton,  Bibliotheca  Jlistorico- Sacra  (London,  1787, 
vol.  i) ;  Meier,  Die  heutige  rdmisehe  Curie  in  Jacobson, 
Zeitschnfl  f.  d.  Recht,  1847,  ii ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  844. 

Congregation,  Lords  of  the,  a  title  given,  in 
Scottish  Church  History,  to  the  chief  nobles  and  gen- 
tlemen who  signed  the  Covenant  of  December  3, 1557. 
From  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  congrega- 
tion in  the  document,  the  adherents  were  called  '*the 
Congregation,"  and  the  chief  signers  (such  as  the  earls 
of  Argyle,  Glencaim,  and  Morton,  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
Erskine  of  Dun,  etc.)  were  styled  "  Lords  of  the  Con- 
greg»Uion."— Hetherington,  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland^  chap.  ii. 

Congregational  Lectures,  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  in  London  by  Congregational  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  from  year  to  year.  The  following  courses 
have  been  published :  1833,  Christian  Ethics,  l)v  Kev. 
Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. ;  1834,  The  Causes  of  the  Cor- 
ruption of  Christianity,  by  Rev.  Robert  Vaughan, 
D.D. ;  1885,  The  Christian  Atonement,  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Gilbert ;  1836,  Divine  Inspiration,  by  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Henderson,  D.D. ;  1837,  Holy  Scripture  Verified,  by 
Rev.  George  Rodford,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  1839,  Revelation 
and  Geology,  by  Rev.  John  Pve  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
etc, ;  1840,  The  Connection  and  Doctrinal  Harmony  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testoments,  by  Rev.  William  Lind- 
say Alexander,  D.D. ;  1841,  The  Theology  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  by  Rev.  James  Bennett,  D.  D. ;  1843, 
The  Existence  and  Agency  of  Evil  Spirits,  by  Rev. 


Walter  Scott ;  1844,  The  Sacraments  (Part  I,  Bap. 
tism),  by  Rev.  Robert  Halley,  D.D. ;  1845,  The  Doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin,  by  Rev.  George  Payne,  LL.D. ; 
1847,  The  Revealed  Doctrine  of  Rewards  and  Pun- 
ishments, by  Rev.  Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  D.D., 
LL.D. ;  1848,  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New 
Testament  unfolded,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D. ; 
1849,  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Rev.  William 
Hendry  Stowell,  D.D. ;  1850,  The  Sacraments  (Part 
II,  the  Lord's  Supper),  by  Rev.  Robert  Halley,  D.D. ; 
1853,  Psychology  and  Theology,  by  Rev.  Richard  Al- 
liott,  LL.D. ;  1855,  Ages  of  Christendom  before  the 
Reformation,  by  Rev.  John  Stoughton ;  1858,  Christian 
Faith,  by  Rev.  John  H.  Godwin ;  1860,  The  Divine 
Covenants,  their  Nature  and  Design,  by  Rev.  John 
Kelly.  The  course  is  now  (1867)  temporarily  sus- 
pended. 

Congregationalists,  a  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians (generally  Calvinistic  in  theolog}*)  holding  to  a 
system  of  church  government  which  embraces  these 
two  fundamental  principles,  viz.,  (1)  that  every  local 
congregation  of  believers,  united  for  worship,  sacra- 
ments, and  discipline,  is  a  complete  church,  and  not 
to  be  subject  in  government  to  any  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority outside  of  itself;  and  (2)  that  all  such  local 
churches  are  in  communion  one  with  another,  and 
bound  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  involved  in  such  fellow- 
ship. The  system  is  distinguished  from  Presb3rteri- 
anism  by  the  first,  and  from  Independency  by  the  sec- 
ond. It  involves  the  equal  right  of  all  brethren  to 
vote  in  all  ecclesiastical  afiairs ;  and  the  parity  of  all 
ministers,  the  ministers  being  set  apart  by  the  church- 
es, and  not  possessed  of  any  power  of  government  as 
ministers,  but  only  of  official  power  in  the  churches  by 
which  they  may  be  chosen  pastors.  In  England  they 
are  often,  but  not  quite  accurately,  styled  Indepen- 
dents. Several  denominations  in  the  United  States 
are  congregational  in  practice,  but  bear  other  names 
than  that  of  ths  denomination  known  distinctly  as 
''  The  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States." 

I.  History. — Congregationalists  claim  that  their 
system  is  only  a  substantial  return  to  the  order  and 
practice  of  the  apostolic  churches,  which  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  tendencies  that  culminated  in  the  papacy; 
and  that  traces  of  dissent  from  the  episcopal  power  are 
found  in  everj-  ago  (see  Punchard's  History  of  Congre- 
gationalism). The  origin  of  modem  Congregational- 
ism is  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  the  reformation  in 
England.  From  the  beginning  of  the  protest  against 
Romanism,  some  of  the  main  distinctive  views  after- 
wards developed  into  Congregationalism,  especially 
the  identity  of  ^*  bishop"  and  ^* presbyter,"  and  the  in- 
dependent right  of  each  congregation  to  choose  its  pas- 
tor and  exercise  discipline,  found  decided  adherents. 
While  Henr}'  VIII,  after  throwing  ofif  the  Romish  su- 
premacy, clung  in  the  main  to  the  Romish  theology,  and 
in  part  to  the  Romish  polity  and  practices,  the  progress 
of  thought  continued  in  the  opposite  direction.  When 
the  reforms  carried  on  by  Edward  VI  were  peremptor- 
ily stopped  by  Mar^%  dissenting  congregations,  in  sub- 
stance Congregational,  came  immediately,  though  pri- 
vately, into  existence  in  various  places,  as  in  London 
in  1555.  Their  existence  is  learned  almost  entirely 
from  the  persecutions  to  which  their  members  were 
subjected,  and  but  few  particulars  in  their  history*  are 
presen'ed.  Among  the  Congregational  martyrs  were 
Barrowe,  Greenwood,  and  Penry,  executed  in  1593. 
Of  the  Congregational  church  formed  in  London  in 
1592,  of  which  Francis  Johnson  was  pastor,  and  John 
Greenwood  teacher,  fifty-six  members  were  seized  and 
imprisoned.  Many  of  them  eventually  found  their 
way  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  reorganized  under  the 
same  pastor.  Robert  Brown's  publication,  in  1582,  of 
"  A  Book  which  showeth  the  Life  and  Manners  of  all 
true  Christians."  etc.,  presents  the  earliest  full  devel- 
opment of  the  Independent  side  of  Congregationalism. 
While  at  first  only  Puritans,  many  became  Separatists, 
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in  despair  of  securing  complete  reformation  in  the 
Church  of  England.  About  1602  a  church  was  organ* 
ized  at  Gainesborough,  in  Lincolnshire,  Bev.  John 
Smyth  pastor.  In  1606  another  was  formed  at  Scroo- 
by,  Nottinghamshire,  Richard  Clyfton  pastor,  which 
met  at  the  house  of  William  Brewster.  Of  Uiat  church 
John  Robinson  was  a  memlier,  and  afterwards  associ- 
ate pastor.  In  1606  Mr.  Smyth  and  his  friends  re- 
moved to  Amsterdam.  In  1607  Mr.  Clyfton  and  many 
of  Ixis  churcii,  after  great  persecution,  also  escaped  to 
Amsterdam,  and  in  1608  most  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Scrooby  church  followed.  After  about  a 
year  the  church  removed  to  Leyden.  Owing  to  the 
disadvantages  of  residing  in  e  country  of  different  lan- 
guage and  customs  ftom  their  own,  they  resolved  to 
emigrate  to  America,  and  a  portion  of  the  Leyden 
church,  with  elder  William  Brewster,  after  many  tri- 
als landed  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Dec.  21, 1620 
(N.  S.),  while  Robinson,  with  a  part  of  the  church,  re- 
mained at  Leyden.  In  1616  a  Congregational  church 
was  established  at  Southwark,  London,  under  the  care 
of  Henry  Jacob,  who  had  been  confirmed  in  Congre- 
gational views  by  conference  with  John  Robinson  at 
Leyden.  This  church,  organized  after  Mr.  Jacob  had 
conferred  with  leading  Puritans,  probably  gathered  to- 
gether some  of  the  scattered  members  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
church.  Though  sometimes  called  **the  first  Inde- 
pendent church  in  Engbnd,"  there  had  been  the  se- 
cret congregations  in  the  reign  of  Mar}',  and  the 
churches  of  Gainesborough  and  Scrooby,  and,  it  is  said, 
one  at  Duckenfield,  Cheshire  Co.  About  1624  Rev. 
John  Lathrop  became  pastor  of  the  Southwark  church ; 
he  was,  in  1682,  imprisoned,  with  forty-one  other  of 
its  members.  In  1634  Mr.  Lathrop,  obtaining  release, 
removed  to  America,  with  about  thirty  of  his  flock, 
and  in  that  year  organized  the  church  in  Scituate, 
Mass.,  where  he.  continued  until  1689,  when  the  ma- 
jority removed  to  West  Barnstable,  where  tiiat  church 
is  still  existing. 

1.  American  CongrtgaiionaVtts, — The  Plymouth  set- 
tlement was  distinct  in  origin  and  government  ftom 
that  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Pilgrim  settlers  being 
distinctively  known  as  *^thc  Pilgrims."  The  perse- 
cutions under  Land  led  many  Puritans  to  the  resolu- 
tion to  emigrate.  Endicott  and  his  company  began 
the  colony  at  Salem  in  1628,  and  in  1630  John  Win- 
throp,  their  governor,  with  other  emigrants,  occupied 
Boston  and  the  surrounding  towns.  Settlements  were 
made  at  Hartford  and  Saybrook,  in  Connecticut,  in 
1685,  and  in  1638  Davenport  and  his  associates  found- 
ed the  New  Haven  colony,  while  in  1633  a  distinct 
company  re-enforced  the  colonics  on  the  Piscata<|ba 
River.  The  Plymouth  church  had  come  out  fully  or- 
ganized ;  in  the  other  settlements  churches  were  im- 
mediately formed.  None  but  the  Plymouth  people 
had  come  over  as  Separatists ;  the  others  declared  that 
they  did  not  separate  from  the  Church  of  England,  but 
only  desired  to  remove  its  corruptions.  But,  gathered 
in  a  new  land,  away  from  all  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, and  searching  the  Scriptures  for  their  ecclesi- 
astical order,  they  all  fell  into  the  Congregational  or- 
der. Their  ministers  had  almost  all  been  regularly 
ordained  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  were  highly 
educated  men,  as  (e.  g.)  Cotton  and  Wilson,  of  Boston ; 
Mather,  of  Dorchester ;  Hooker  and  Stone,  of  Hart- 
ford ;  Davenport  and  Hooke,  of  New  Haven. 

Congregationalism  proper  received  substantially  its 
form  in  the  early  history  of  New  England.  If  traced 
to  the  writings  of  any  one  person,  it  would  be  to  those 
of  John  Robinson,  of  Leyden ;  those  of  John  Cotton 
and  Thomas  Hooker,  in  America,  being  next  in  im- 
portance. Robert  Brown  was  never  acknowledged  as 
a  leader,  he  being  a  strict  Independent,  and  finally 
returning  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  his  writings  undoubtedly  aroused  many 
minds  to  examine  and  reject  the  claims  of  episcopacy. 
The  system  cannot,  however,  be  traced  to  any  cme 


man,  but  rather  to  the  united  sentiments  of  the  early 
emigrants,  who  agreed  in  carrying  into  practice  the 
opinion  that  every  church  is,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, confined  to  the  limits  of  a  single  congregation, 
and  must  be  democratic  in  government;  wMle  all 
cbnrches  are  in  fellowship  with  one  another.  Hence 
the  term  **the  Congregational  Church"  is  never  used 
to  denote  the  denomination,  but  "tlie  Congregational 
churches." 

Church  and  State.^-Vnm  the  earliest  settlement  of 
New  England  there  was  a  definite  but  peculiar  rela- 
tion between  the  churches  and  the  state.  It  was  nei- 
ther that  in  which  the  State  rules  the  Church,  nor 
that  in  which  the  Church  rules  the  State,  but  rather  a 
peculiar  blending  of  the  two.  Townships  were  incor- 
porated with  a  view  to  the  ability  to  maintain  a  set- 
tled ministry,  and  to  the  convenience  of  the  people  in 
attending  public  worship.  Provision  was  made  by 
law  for  the  support  of  pastors,  and  for  all  necessary 
expenses.  The  choice  of  a  pastor  belonged  to  the 
church.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  connection  was  es- 
tablished in  1681,  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  later  (in 
substance)  in  the  Connecticut  colonies,  and,  by  the 
authority  of  Massachusetts,  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  '*no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  body  politic  but  such  as  are  members  of  some 
of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of  the  same."  This 
was  in  no  respect  a  principle  of  Congregationalism, 
but  grew  out  of  the  objects  of  the  emigration  from 
England.  As  the  population  increased  the  rule  was 
modified,  and  by-and-by  abandoned.  Ministers,  al- 
though their  influence  was  great,  had  no  voice  as  min- 
isters in  public  afi^airs.  The  laws  taxing  all  persons 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry  were  first  ameliorated 
by  allowing  persons  to  contribute  to  whatever  church 
they  might  prefiBr ;  and  the  whole  system  of  compul- 
sory taxation  was  abolished  in  Connecticut  in  1816^ 
and  in  Massachusetts  in  1888. 

General  Sffnods. — The  history  of  the  denomination 
is  rather  the  history  of  distinct  churches  than  of  an 
organized  body.  Yet  the  fellowship  of  the  churches 
has  always  been  maintained,  and  all  **  mattera  of  com- 
mon concernment"  have  been  decided  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  whole  body,  and  sometimes  embodied 
in  the  pronounced  opinions  of  general  bodies  convened 
for  the  special  occasion.  Denying  the  authorit}*  of 
any  standing  judicatory,  Congregationalists  recognise 
the  necessity  and  desirableness  of  occasional  synods  for 
deliberation  and  advice  on  great  public  interests.  Only 
four  such  general  synods  have  been  held.  The  first 
met  in  1687,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  deliberate  on  the 
doctrinal  speculations  of  John  Wheelwright,  Anne 
Hutchinson,  and  others.  It  consisted  of  ''all  the 
teaching  elden  through  the  country'"  and  of  "mcs- 
sengen  tioin  the  churches ;"  Rev.  Peter  Bulkier,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  were  moderators.  The  second  synod  met 
at  Cambridge  in  1646,  and  dissolved  in  1648.  It  de- 
clared its  approval  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  set  forth  an  elaborate  state- 
ment of  Church  polit}*,  known  as  the  ''Cambridge 
Platform,"  which  has  always — though  latterly  with 
modifications — ^been  regarded  as  an  important  stand- 
[  ard.  The  third  synod,  or  "Convention,"  met  at  Al- 
',  bany,  N.  Y.,  in  1852,  composed,  like  the  preceding,  of 
•  pastor  and  delegote  ^m  each  church.  Its  main  bu$i- 
!  ness  resulted  in  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  "Plan  of 
Union  between  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists" 
I  agreed  upon  by  ttie  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
General  Asfiociation  of  Connecticut  in  1801.  The 
fourth  synod,  styled  "  National  Council,"  met  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1865,  composed  of  a  minister  and  dele- 
gate from  every  group  of  ten  churches ;  William  A. 
Buckingham,  governor  of  Connecticut,  was  its  moder- 
ator. It  was  called  to  deliberate  upon  the  exigencies 
of  religious  duty  growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  in  its  emerging  from  the  war  of  1861-^ 
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Among  its  important  acts  were  a  Declaration  of  Faith 
and  a  revised  Platform  of  Church  Polity.  Partial 
synods  of  importance  have  been  held— of  Massachu< 
setts  in  1662,  which  recommended  the  disastrons,  and 
now  long  since  abandoned  **  Half-way  Covenant/'  by 
which  baptized  persons  might  **own  the  covenant" 
of  the  Church,  but  without  coming  into  full  commu- 
nion ;— of  Massachusetts  in  1679^0,  called  the  *'  Be- 
forming  Synod  :*'  that  synod  readopted,  with  some  al- 
terations, the  Confession  agreed  upon  by  the  Congre- 
gational Synod  which  met  at  the  Savoy,  in  London, 
in  1658,  which  was  itself  that  of  the  Westmhister  Con- 
fession, with  slight  alterations,  the  variations  of  the 
three  documents  being  carefully  shown  in  the  Congre- 
goHomal  Quarter^,  Boston,  1866;— and  the  Synod  of 
Connecticut,  which  met  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  and 
framed  the  "Saybrook  Platform"  of  Discipline,  which 
established  the  "consociation"  system  in  that  state. 
All  of  these  synods  disclaimed  authority  over  the 
churches  to  impose  either  a  platform  of  polity  or  a 
creed ;  they  declared  only  what  were  the  sentiments 
and  usages  of  the  churches  in  their  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Other  Orgauuaiiont, — In  each  state  and  teiritory 
where  Congregationalists  exist  in  sufficient  numbers, 
there  have  been  formed  General  Associations  or  Confer- 
ences, which  are  without  any  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  not  allowed  to  hear  causes  or  give  advice  in  any 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  All  are  now  composed  of  both 
ministers  and  lay  delegates,  except  the  General  Asso- 
ciations of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  which  are 
purely  bodies  of  ministers ;  but  that  of  Blassachusetts 
voted  unanimously  in  1866  to  unito  with  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  same  state,  and  admit  laymen.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Maine,  where  the  "  Conference" 
(including  laymen)  system  originated,  was  organized 
in  1826;  New  Hampshire,  1809;  Vermont,  1796;  Mas- 
sachusetts, Association  in  1808,  Conference  in  1860; 
Rhode  Island,  1809;  Connecticut,  1709;  New  York, 
1834;  Ohio,  1852;  Indiana,  1868;  Illinois,  1843;  >Uch- 
igan,  1852;  Wisconsin,  1840 ;  Minnesota,  1855;  Iowa, 
1840 ;  Missouri,  1865 ;  Nebraska,  1857 ;  Kansas,  1855 ; 
Oregon,  1853;  California,  1857;  Canada,  1853;  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  1847.  Those  bodies  all 
held  annual  meetings.  In  addition,  a  "  Convention' '  of 
the  Congregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts  has  met 
annually  since  near  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
of  which  Unitarians  are  a  component  part,  which  holds 
funds,  mainly  contributed  before  the  division,  for  the 
relief  of  widows  and  orplians  of  ministers  of  either  de- 
nomination. A  "  Triennial  Convention  of  the  North- 
west" was  formed  in  1858,  mainly  to  supervise  the 
affairs  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Local 
Conferences  of  churches  covering  groups  of  (usually) 
from  ten  to  thirty  churches  have  been  voluntarily 
formed,  and  embrace  nearly  all  the  churches:  they 
generally  meet  semi-annually  for  religious  conference, 
and  are  denied  every  power  of  jurisdiction.  Nearly 
all  the  ministers  are  grouped  in  local  associations  of 
convenient  size  for  purposes  of  mutual  improvement, 
but  with  no  ecclesiastical  authority ;  but  the  churches 
look  to  them  to  examine  and  recommend  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  These  associations  began  in  the 
17th  century.  '*  Ecclesiastical  Councils"  are  occa- 
sional bodies,  which  will  be  noticed  under  "govern- 
ment." 

"P/a»  of  Union'*  with  Presbyterians.— ^ngrega- 
tionalists  and  Presbyterians,  holding  the  same  doc- 
trinal views,  have  always  had  more  or  less  intimate  re- 
lations. When  Western  New  York  and  the  territories 
beyond  were  becoming  rapidly  settled,  a  formal "  Plan 
of  Union"  was  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  and  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut 
in  1801.  To  prevent  division  into  small  and  weak 
churches,  it  was  arranged  that  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  in  any  locality  could  unite  in  one  church, 
its  character  to  be  settled  by  the  majority;  and,  if 


Congregstional,  the  church  could,  while  retaining  pow- 
er of  internal  government,  hold  a  qualified  relation  to 
Presbyteries.  The  result  was  that  large  numbers  of 
Congregationalists  and  of  Congregational  churches 
were  finally  absorbed  in  the  Presbyterian  Churclu 
The  Plan  grew  into  disfavor,  and  was  abrogated  by  the 
Congregational  Convention  of  1852.  Many  churches 
which  still  hold  that  abnormal  relation  are  now  drop 
ped  from  the  Congregational  statistics. 

UnUariamiem. — Owing  to  various  causes — particu- 
larly the  "Half-way  Covenant,"  the  connection  of 
Church  and  State,  and  opposition  to  the  great  revivals 
of  the  middle  of  the  18th  century' — there  grew  up  in 
some  of  the  churches  a  dislike  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
denomination,  which  developed  itself  into  Unitarian- 
ism.  The  first  church  to  become  such,  however,  was 
the  Episcopal  church  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston.  Sharp 
controversy  ensued,  which  resulted  in  an  entire  sepa- 
ration. The  division  was  going  on  from  about  1810 
to  1825  by  the  steady  withdrawal  of  fellowship  from  the 
churches  and  ministers  which  had  become  Unitarian. 
The  change  of  doctrine  was  chiefly  confined  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  in  a  great  degree,  to  Boston  and  vicini- 
ty. In  1825  there  were  found  to  be  95  Unitarian 
churches  (a  part  of  which  were  new  churches  organ- 
ized as  such),  and  810  Congregational ;  while  in  the 
other  states  the  defection  was  hardly. known.  Many 
chnrches  were  deprived  of  their  property  by  adverse 
majorities  in  parishes,  and  were  forced  to  begin  anew. 
The  trials  of  the  churches  awakened  a  vigorous  life  in 
the  denomination,  which  added  146  new  churches  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  following  25  years,  and  increased 
the  number  of  communicants  from  87,987  in  1830  to 
64,830  in  1850.  The  terms  "  Unitarian  Congregation- 
al" and  "  Trinitarian  Congregational"  have  been  some- 
times used  in  Massachusetts ;  but  the  latter  title  has 
never  been  allowed  by  the  denomination,  while  the 
Unitarian  National  Conference  has  refused  to  inselt 
the  term  "  Congregational"  in  its  official  name. 

Benevolent  and  Missionary  Operations. — In  the  earli- 
est history  of  American  Congregationalism  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  of  which  the 
work  of  John  Eliot  is  the  most  noted.  Later,  when  the 
country  became  settled  westward,  missionary  societies, 
of  which  those  of  Connecticut  were  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, sent  ministers  to  the  new  settlements  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  etc.  In  1825  an  American  Home  Missionary  So* 
ciety  was  suggested  by  Congregationalists,  and  was  or- 
ganized to  embrace  the  several  state  societies  and  the 
Presbyterians.  In  Home  Missions,  the  efforts  of  the 
denomination  have  been  made  throngh  this  channel, 
which  has  now  really  become  Congregational  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Presbyterians  since  1860.  Foreign 
Missions  have  been  carried  on  through  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which 
was  formed  by  the  General  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1810,  but  tlirough  which  the  New  School  Pres- 
byterian Church  also  does  its  mission  work.  An  im- 
petus was  given  to  assisting  Congregational  churches 
in  building  meeting-houses  by  the  Albany  Conven- 
tion, under  whose  recommendation  a  large  amount  was 
immediately  raised.  That  work  is  successfully'  carried 
on  by  the  American  Congregational  Union,  which  was 
organized  at  New  York  in  1853.  The  American  Con- 
gregational Association  has  collected  a  fine  and  rapid- 
ly-increasing Congregational  Library  in  Boston,  and  a 
large  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  Congre- 
gational House.  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been 
collected  through  co-operative  societies  for  ministerial 
education.  Sabbath-schools,  tract  and  other  religious 
publications,  seamen,  temperance,  education  at  the 
West,  etc.  The  denomination,  from  its  polity,  has  no 
Church  Boards.  Its  benevolent  operations  have  been 
carried  on  through  such  channels  as  the  churches  pre- 
ferred. The  National  Council,  in  1865,  recommended 
the  American  Board,  the  American  Home  Missionar}'^ 
Society,  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the 
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American  Education  Society,  the  Society  for  promot- 
ing Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West, 
the  American  Bible  Society,  the  American  and  For- 
eign Christian  Union,  the  Congregational  Board  of 
Pnblication,  the  American  Congregational  Associa^ 
tion,  the  Massachuaetts  Sabbath-school  Society,  and 
the  objects  of  the  American  Tract  Societies.  While 
co-operation  is  still  adhered  to,  there  is  an  evident 
drift  in  the  denomination  towards  separate  methods  of 
work,  due  undoubtedly  to  an  increasing  conviction  of 
the  scripturalness,  importance,  and  efficacy  of  the  de- 
nominational polity. 

Progrets* — ^The  denomination,  while  always  predom- 
inant in  New  England,  was  retarded  in  ita  growth 
beyond  the  Hudson  River  partly  by  the  "Plan  of 
Union,"  and  partly  by  the  advice  of  theological  in- 
structors to  their  pupils  going  westward  to  become 
Presbyterians.  Tlie  result  has  been  that  the  Congre- 
gational churches  have  given  a  large  number  of  min- 
isters to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  furnished  the 
material  of  many  of  its  churches.  Not  a  few  of  the 
early  New  York  churches  became  Presbyterian,  and 
Congregational  associations  were  disbanded  lest  they 
should  interfere  with  harmony.  But  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  ministers  who,  removing  to  the  West,  refhsed 
to  give  up  their  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  and  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  the  Congregational  polity  demand- 
ed its  own  preservation,  has  changed  the  current.  The 
oldest  church  in  Ohio  was  founded  in  1796 ;  in  1866 
the  number  was  166.  Commencing  in  Illinois  about 
1880,  the  churches  numbered  in  1866,  221.  Commen- 
cing in  Michigan  about  1827,  the  number  in  1866  was 
150.  The  oldest  in  Minnesota  dates  from  1851;  in 
1866  there  were  58.  In  Iowa,  from  the  first  in  1839, 
the  number  increased  to  166  in  1866.  In  Missouri, 
from  2  in  1864,  they  increased  to  41  in  1867.  In  Kan- 
sas, from  1  in  1854,  to  83  in  1866.  In  California,  from 
10  in  1850  to  32  in  1866.  In  the  Southern  States  the 
denomination  had  no  foothold  prior  to  the  war  of  1861- 
5 ;  but  beginnings  have  since  been  made  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee;  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  have  planted  the  first  church,  other  than 
Mormon,  in  Utah. 

2.  In  ike  BriHth  Islands, — ^The  removal  of  Robin- 
son and  others  to  Leyden,  and  the  largo  emigration 
of  Puritans  to  America,  left  many  others  in  England 
whose  views  coincided  with  theirs.  The  South wark 
church,  organized  in  1616,  continued.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Mr.  Lathrop's  pastorate,  the  Baptists,  hitherto 
mingled  with  the  Paedo-Baptists,  by  the  cheerful  con- 
sent of  those  remaining,  withdrew  ond  organized  the 
first  Baptist  church  in  England.  Mr.  Jacie  succeed- 
ed Mr.  Lathrop,  and,  with  his  congregation,  suffered 
much  persecution.  Another  church  appears  to  have 
been  organized  in  Southwark  in  1621,  which  soon  em- 
igrated to  Ireland  to  avoid  the  severities  under  which 
they  suffered  ;  but  it  returned  to  England,  and  chose 
Rev.  John  Canne  as  pastor,  who,  with  others,  was  soon 
driven  to  Holland.  In  1640,  sixty-six  of  that  congre- 
gation were  imprisoned  at  once,  who,  on  trial,  boldly 
declared  that  they  could  acknowledge  no  other  head 
of  the  Church  than  Jesus  Christ.  From  these  roots 
grew  the  denomination  which  came  to  exercise  potent 
influence  in  England.  Its  adherents  increased,  and 
might  soon  have  had  comparative  quiet  but  for  the 
opposition  of  the  Presbyterians.  In  the  Westminster 
Assembly  were  a  few  Congregationalisfe«,  who  steadily 
upheld  their  views,  such  as  Thomas  Goodwin,  Philip 
Nye,  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  William  Bridge,  and  Sid- 
rach  Simpson ;  but  they  were  overpowered  by  a  vost 
majority  of  PresbjJterians.  The  five  named  issued, 
during  the  session,  "An  Apologetical  Narration,"  in 
which  they  asked  for  toleration,  and  set  forth  their  dis- 
tinctive views  of  polity.  "  We  do  here  publicly  pro- 
fess," said  they,  "  we  believe  the  truth  to  lie  and  con- 
sist in  a  middle  fcoy  betwixt  that  which  is  falsely 


charged  on  us,  JETrownum,  and  that  which  is  the  con- 
tention of  these  Umes,  the  authoritative  Pretbyierial 
government^  in  all  the  sabordinationB  and  proceedings 
of  it"  During  the  Commonwealth  they  stood  on  an 
improved  footing,  Cromwell  being  an  Independent, 
with  many  of  the  men  who  overthrew  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  I.  Eminent  Congregationalist  ministers  were 
appointed  chaplains,  or  placed  in  leading  positions 
in  the  universities,  among  whom  were  John  Owen, 
Thomas  Goodwin,  Gale,  Howe,  Chamock,  Bridge, 
Nye,  Car}'!,  and  Greenhill.  While  steadily  increas- 
ing in  the  subsequent  reigns,  Congregationalists  reso- 
lutely opposed  all  union  of  Church  and  State.  The 
most  important  early  public  proceeding  was  the  meet- 
ing of  elders  and  messengers  at  the  Savoy,  in  London, 
in  1659.  They  then  issued  "A  Declaration  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  owned  and  practiced  in  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  England."  The  declaration  of 
faith,  known  as  the  "  Savoy  Confession,"  was  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Westminster  Confession,  changing  doc- 
trinal statements  only  slightl}',  but  excluding  iever}*- 
thing  Presbyterian  in  polity,  and  changing  the  West- 
minster theory  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  and  State 
so  as  to  deny  the  authority  of  magistrates  to  interfere 
with  ecclesiastical  libert}'.  This  Confession  is  the  one 
which,  slightly  amended,  was  adopted  by  the  Ameri. 
can  Synod  of  1680,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  American 
National  Council  in  1865.  The  "Toleration  Act"  of 
1669  gave  shelter  to  the  Congregationalists,  but  at 
that  time  they,  as  well  as  the  Baptists,  were  few  com' 
pared  with  the  Presbyterians — ^the  three  leading  de- 
nominations of  Dissenters.  The  Congregationalists 
had  increased  considerably  at  the  date  of  the  accession 
of  George  I,  in  whose  time  that  defection  from  ortho- 
dox doctrine  appeared  which  so  greatly  involved  tha 
Presbyterians ;  fVom  that  the  Independents  were  free, 
to  which  the  labors  of  Watts  and  Doddridge  were 
greatly  conducive.  In  1727,  on  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
by  the  Congregational  ministers  of  the  metropolis  for 
making  up  their  list,  there  were  found  to  be  fifty  min- 
isters in  that  city.  In  1784  a  writer  says  that  all  the 
Independent  ministers  were  Calvinists.  In  1831  was 
formed  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
AND  Wales,  "on  a  full  recognition  of  their  own  dis- 
tinctive principles,  viz.  the  Scriptural  right  of  every 
separate  church  to  maintain  perfect  independence  in 
the  government  end  administration  of  ite  own  particu- 
lar affairs."  This  Union  meets  annually.  ^*  Protest- 
ing against  subscription  to  any  human  formularies  as 
a  tenn  of  communion,"  the  Union  declares  the  ^^Prin^ 
ciples  of  Religion"  as  held  by  their  churches.  The 
English  and  Welsh  churches  are  associated  in  local 
unions  or  associations.  The  Congregationalists  form- 
ing the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  trace 
their  immediate  origin  to  the  enterprises  of  Robert  and 
James  Hsidane  (q.  v.)  in  1798  and  subsequent  years. 
Originally  having  no  idea  of  forming  churches,  when 
God  blessed  their  labors  their  converts  instinctively 
drew  towards  each  other.  Places  of  worship  were 
built  in  several  of  the  largest  towns,  in  which  church- 
es were  formed.  The  Union  was  organized  in  1812. 
The  oldest  Congregational  churches  in  Ireland  date 
respectively  from  1760,  1787,  1703,  and  1796.  The 
churches  are  united  in  a  Union.  In  the  British  colo- 
nies there  are  churches  forming  the  following  Unions, 
viz.  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Natal,  besides  those  of  Can- 
ada, and  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  which  are 
regularly  reported  with  the  statistics  of  the  United 
States  churches.  , 

8.  Continental  Europe. — A'  Union  des  Epliset  Evangi- 
liques  de  France^  which  was  formed  in^  August,  1849, 
shortly  after  the  secession  fh>m  the  Eglise  Jlefomue 
of  the  late  Frederick  Monod  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  though  not  denominated  Congregational, 
holds  to  the  essential  principle  of  that  polity  in  this 
constitutional  declaration:  **Each  church  which  en- 
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ten  the  union  preserves  the  liberty  of  determining 
for  itself  its  o'wn  constitution,  according  to  its  convic- 
tion and  necessities.  .  .  .  Every  church  must  be  con- 
stituted on  the  principle  of  individual  confession  of 
faith,  with  a  guarantee  of  discipline  being  exercised  by 
the  church  itself."  It  is  a  union  of  self-sustaining 
churches,  and  hence  is  small ;  but  a  large  number  of 
churches  dependent  on  aid  are  in  sympathy,  and  are 
represented  at  the  biennial  meetings.  In  Switzer- 
land the  firee  churches  of  Yaud  are  united  on  a  basis 
which,  though  Presbyterian  in  form,  secures  the  inde- 
pendence of  each.  There  are  also  independent  church- 
es in  Neufchatel  and  Berne.  These  all,  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Geneva,  the  independent  churches  of  the 
north  of.France,  compose  the  alliance  of  Free  or  Inde- 
pendent Evangelical  churches  founded  in  1860,  admit- 
ting all  churches  tree  of  state  control  which  accept 
the  simple  Evangelical  Confession  of  Faith  adopted 
by  the  Alliance,  practise  a  scriptural  discipline,  recog- 
nise the  ministry  as  a  divine  institution,  and  engage 
•in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In  Italy  evan- 
gelical communities  are  being  formed,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Icingdom,  upon  independent  principles, 
but  no  definite  statements  can  be  given  at  present  re- 
garding actual  oi^anization  into  churches. 

4.  Other  Parts  of  tkt  World. — I^Iissionary  churches 
«xist  in  all  parts  of  the  missionar}'  world,  established 
by  missionaries  of  mainly  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

II.  Doctrines. — 1,  In  America. — The  Congrega- 
tional churches  are  **  orthodox"  in  the  general  sense 
of  Christendom,  holding  that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  that  no  creeds 
may  be  imposed  on  any ;  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
churches  to  set  forth  declarations  of  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  in  Confessions  of  Faith.  Alleged 
erroneous  opinions  are  to  be  tested,  however,  not  by 
the  Confessions  of  Faitli,  but  by  the  Scriptures.  They 
are,  in  their  views  of  human  nature,  Augustinian  in 
distinction  from  Pelagian,  and,  as  regards  the  method 
of  the  divine  government,  Calvinistic  in  distinction 
from  Arminian.  While  no  power  can  impose  a  creed 
on  the  churches,  and  each  Church  adopts  its  own  for- 
mulas, yet  the  principles  of  fellowship,  in  which  a 
council  of  churches  is  called  for  the  recognition  of  a 
new  Church,  secures  a  general  agreement  in  doctrine. 
For  a  more  general  standard,  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession was  adopted  by  the  synod  of  1648;  that  of  the 
Savoy  (a  slight  modification)  by  the  synod  of  1680. 
The  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  comprising 
600  ministers,  declares  the  Westminster  Catechism  to 
be  its  standard  of  doctrine.  The  National  Council  of 
1865  declared,  tiem.  con.,  "  our  adherence  to  the  faith 
and  order  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  churches  held 
by  our  fathers,  and  substantially  as  embodied  in  the 
confessions  and  platforms  which  our  synods  of  1648 
and  1680  set  forth  or  reaffirmed."  The  study  of  the- 
ology has  been  pursued  with  great  earnestness  by  Con- 
gregationalists,  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  shades 
of  opinion  are  held,  while  as  a  body  they  stand  within 
the  lines  indicated.  Verv  many  theological  writers 
of  great  power  have  published  systems  or  criticisms 
upon  points  in  divinity,  iVom  which  has  arisen  a  view 
of  Calvinism  often  styled  the  "  New  England  theol- 
ogy/'  which  has  many  adherents,  and  which  doubt- 
less affects  the  views  of  those  who  do  not  adopt  it  as  a 
whole.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  works  of  the  first 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who,  from  his  sympathy  with  the 
"great  revival,"  directed  his  powerful  energies  to 
such  explanations  of  truth  as  should  remove  obstacles 
supposed  to  1)c  found  in  the  then  understanding  of 
Calvinism.  The  views  which  he  promulgated  were 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  son,  Dr.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards ;  and  those  of  both  were  developed  or  modified 
by  a  school  of  writers,  among  whom  may  be  named 
Hopkins,  West,    Smalley,    Bellamy,    Emmons,    and 


Dwight,  and,  later,  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  and  Park, 
of  Andover.  While  not  all  of  these  agree  in  all 
points,  and  while  the  later  views  are  considered  by 
many  ministers  and  churches  to  be  materially  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  elder  Edwards,  yet  the  Calvin- 
ism thus  explained  is  wide-spread.  The  great  prob- 
lem of  this  "New  England  theology*'  has  been  to 
harmonise  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  fieedom  of 
man,  and  from  that  centre  peculiarities  in  explaining 
other  doctrines  have  proceeded.  The  result  of  these 
efforts  has  been  a  view  of  Calvinism  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  called  distinctive  features.  The  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  is  held  as  involving  the  hereditary 
corruption  of  men's  nature,  but  not  as  involving  the 
guilt  of  men  l)efore  actual  transgression.  The  doc- 
trine of  dtpravity  is  held  as  indicating  a  moral  inabil- 
ity, or  such  an  uuwUlingness  and  aversion  as  render 
it  certain  that  man  will  not  comply  with  God's  de- 
mands without  the  regenerating  grace  of  God,  but  not 
as  involving  a  natural  inability.  Of  the  Will,  the 
doctrine  is  held  that  it  alwa^'s  chooses  the  greatest  ap- 
parent good,  but  with  a  power  of  contrary  choice. 
The  doctrine  of  the  regenerating  prace  of  God  is  held 
as  involving  the  certainty  of  its  accomplishing  its  ob- 
ject, but  not  as  irresislible.  The  doctrine  of  Decrees 
and  PredesUnoHon  is  held  in  the  sublapsarian  senfe, 
and  not  in  the  supralapsarian  sense.  Of  the  Atone- 
ment, the  "  govemmentar*  theory  is  held.  In  regard 
to  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
existence,  etc.,  the  **New  England  theology"  has  no 
peculiarities  differing  from  the  general  view  of  the 
Christian  Church.  This  system  is  by  no  means  held 
by  all  Congregationalists.  Very  many  pastors  and 
churches  class  themselves  among  the  older  Calvinistic 
schools,  and  all  are  held  in  general  conformity  with 
the  early  Confessions.  The  Congregationalists  are 
PsBdo-Baptistts ;  as  to  mode,  while  '*  sprinkling"  or 
**  affusion"  is  the  general  custom,  adults  are  held  en- 
titled to  choose  the  mode  they  conscientiously  prefer. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  variously  held, 
although  rarely  debated ;  but  only  persons  professing 
a  change  of  heart  are  admitted  to  the  communion,  and 
members  of  all  evangelical  churches  are  freely  wel- 
comed. The  Dedaration  of  Faith  set  forth  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  in  1865,  adopted  on  Burial  Hill,  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  declares  (1)  the  doctrinal  standards 
of  the  denomination,  and  (2)  the  principles  of  its  rec- 
ognition of  fellowship  with  all  the  evangelical  bodies. 
It  is  as  follows : 

"  Standing  by  the  rock  where  the  Pilgrims  set  foot 
upon  these  shores,  upon  the  spot  where  they  worship- 
ped God,  and  among  the  graves  of  the  early  genera- 
tions, we,  elders  and  messengers  of  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  United  States  in  National  Council  as- 
sembled, like  them  acknowledging  no  rule  of  faith  but 
the  Word  of  God,  do  now  declare  our  adherence  to  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  churches 
held  by  our  fathers,  and  substantially  as  embodied  in 
the  confessions  and  platforms  which  our  s^^nods  of 
1648  and  1680  set  forth  or  reaflirmed.  We  declare 
that  the  experience  of  the  nearly  two  and  a  half  cen-« 
tunes  which  have  elapsed  since  the  memorable  day 
when  our  sires  founded  here  a  Christian  common- 
wealth, with  all  the  development  of  new  forms  of  error 
since  their  times,  has  only  deepened  our  confidence  in 
the  faith  and  polity  of  those  fathers.  We  bless  God 
for  the  inheritance  of  these  doctrines.  We  invoke  the 
help  of  the  Divine  Bedeemer,  that,  through  the  pres- 
ence of  the  promised  Comforter,  he  will  enable  us  to 
transmit  them  in  purity  to  our  children. 

"  In  the  times  that  are  before  us  as  a  nation,  times  at 
once  of  duty  and  of  danger,  we  rest  all  our  hope  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  the  grand  peculiar- 
ity of  our  Puritan  fathers  that  they  held  this  Gospel, 
not  merely  as  the  ground  of  their  personal  salvation, 
but  as  declaring  the  worth  of  man  by  the  incarnation 
and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  therefore  applied 
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its  principles  to  elevate  society,  to  regulate  education, 
to  civilize  hummity,  to  purify  law,  to  reform  the 
Church  and  the  State,  and  to  assert  and  defend  liber- 
ty ;  in  short,  to  mould  and  redeem,  by  its  all^trans- 
forming  energy,  everything  that  belongs  to  man  in  his 
individual  and  social  relations. 

^*  It  was  the  &ith  of  our  fathers  that  gave  us  this 
free  land  in  which  we  dwell.  It  is  by  this  faith  only 
that  we  can  transmit  to  our  children  a  free  and  happy, 
because  a  Christian  commonwealth. 

**  We  hold  it  to  be  a  distinctive  excellence  of  our 
Congregational  system  that  it  exalts  that  which  is 
more  above  that  which  is  less  important,  and  by  the 
simplicity  of  its  organization  facilitates,  in  commnni^ 
ties  where  the  population  is  limited,  the  union  of  all 
true  believers  in  one  Christian  Church ;  and  that  the 
division  of  such  communities  into  several  weak  and 
jealous  societies,  holding  the  same  common  faith,  is  a 
sin  against  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  at 
once  the  shame  and  scandal  of  Christendom. 

*^  We  rejoice  that,  through  the  influence  of  our  free 
system  of  apostolic  order,  wo  can  hold  fellowship  with 
all  who  aclcnowledge  Christ,  and  act  efficiently  in  the 
work  of  restoring  unity  to  the  divided  Church,  and  of 
bringing  back  harmony  and  peace  among  all  *  who 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.* 

"Thus  recognising  the  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  all  the  world,  and  knowing  that  we  are  but 
one  branch  of  Christ^s  people,  while  adhering  to  our 
peculiar  faith  and  order,  we  extend  to  all  believers 
the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  upon  the  basis  of  those 
great  fundamental  truths  in  which  all  Christians 
should  agree.  With  them  we  confess  our  faith  in 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
only  living  and  true  God ;  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  incar- 
nate Word,  who  is  exalted  to  be  our  Redeemer  and 
king;  and  in  the  Holy  Comforter,  who  is  present  in 
the  Church  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  the  soul. 

"With  the  whole  Church,  we  confess  the  common 
sinfulness  and  ruin  of  our  race,  and  acknowledge  that 
it  is  only  through  the  work  accomplished  by  the  life 
and  expiatory  dcatli  of  Christ  that  believers  in  him 
are  justified  before  God,  receive  the  reroiscion  of  sins, 
and  through  the  presence  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Com- 
forter are  delivered  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  per- 
fected in  holiness. 

"We  believe  also  in  the  organized  and  visible 
Church,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  in  the  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  in  the  final  judgment,  the 
issues  of  which  are  eternal  lifo  and  everlasting  punish- 
ment. 

"  We  receive  these  truths  on  the  testimony,  of  God, 
given  through  prophets  and  apostles,  and  in  the  life, 
the  miracles,  the  death,  the  resurrection  of  his  Son, 
our  Divine  Redeemer — a  testimony  preserved  for  the 
Church  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  Kew  Tes- 
taments, which  were  composed  by  holy  men  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Affirming  now  our  belief  that  those  who  thus  hold 
*  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism,'  together  constitute 
the  one  catholic  Church,  the  several  households  of 
which,  though  called  by  different  names,  are  the  one 
body  of  Christ,  and  that  these  members  of  bis  body 
are  sacredly  bound  to  keep  *  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bonds  of  peace,'  we  declare  that  we  will  co-operate 
with  all  who  hold  these  truths.  With  them  we  will 
carry  the  Gospel  into  eveiy  part  of  this  land,  and  with 
them  we  will  go  into  all  the  world,  and  '  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.'  May  he  to  whom  'all 
power  is  given  in  heaven  and  earth'  fulfil  the  promise 
which  is  all  our  hope :  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'     Amen." 

2.  In  Europe. — The  doctrines  of  the  English  Con- 
gregationalists  were  set  forth  in  1659  in  the  Savoy 
Confession.  As  now  stated,  the\'  are  presented  in  the 
declaration  of  the  Congregational  Union,  in  articles  of 


a  Calvinistic  type,  but  not  presenting  ''a  scholMtic  or 
critical  confession  of  faith."  While  able  writers  have 
vigorously  maintained  the  great  doctrines  of  the  evan- 
gelical churches,  speculations  upon  doctrine  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  carried  on  as  extensively  as  in  the 
American  churches,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  **New 
England  theology"  have  not  been  prominently  dis- 
cussed. 

III.  GovERNMBXT. — ^1.  /fi  Amefiecu — ^The  whole 
administration  of  Congregationalism  grows  out  of 
the  two  cardinal  principles  of  (1)  the  completeness 
of  the  local  church  for  its  own  government,  and  (2) 
the  necessary  fellowship  of  the  churches.  In  all  mat^ 
ters  concerning  the  individual  cAurcft  alone,  no  other 
body  is  necessary  to  complete  or  sanction  its  action, 
and  none  has  power  to  revise. or  overrule  it.  But  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  churches  infeUowdup  as  a 
whole,  those  churches  properly  convened  express  their 
opinions  and  determine  their  course;  and  although 
their  decision  is  of  force  only  in  such  churches  as 
adopt  it,  yet  the  moral  weight  of  such  decisions  gener- 
ally secure  acquiescence.  The  two  principles  men- 
tioned limit  each  other. 

(1.)  Oftht  local  Church. — ^The- church  is  compofed 
only  of  persons  supposed  to  be  regenerated,  united  hy 
a  covenant  which  recognises  duty  to  God  and  to  each 
other,  meeting  for  worship,  sacraments,  and  discipline. 
The  government  is  strictly  democratic,  so  far  as  giving 
the  right  of  voting  to  all  adult  males,  and  with  no 
power  of  veto  in  the  pastor.  By  vote  of  the  brother- 
hood members  are  admitted  or  dismissed,  alleged  of- 
fenders tried,  and  censures  passed,  and  all  officers  elect- 
ed. The  permanent  officers  are  pastor  (or  bishop)  and 
deacons,  with  clerk  and  such  committees  as  the  Church 
finds  desirable.  The  pastor  is  necessarily  an  ordained 
minister  or  elder,  and,  from  his  position,  *'  bishop.'* 
He  is  chosen  by  the  Church,  and  may  be  dismissed  by 
the  Church ;  but  the  usual  alliance  of  the  Church  with 
an  incorporated  civil  society  gives  the  pastor  a  legal 
relation  to  that  society  (by  which  he  has  also  been 
chosen  in  concurrence  with  the  Church)  which  the 
Church  cannot  touch.  This  alliance  is  a  variation 
from  pure  Congregationalism,  which  some  churches  do 
not  practice ;  but  inasmuch  as  members  of  the  Church 
usually  compose  the  far  larger  part  of  the  civil  corpo- 
ration, harm  seldom  ensues. 

(2.)  OftheFellowik!poftheCkurches,-^A\\  churches 
stand  in  a  sisterly  relation  to  each  other,  and  are  bound 
to  fulfil  its  duties.  This  communion  is  manifested  in 
mutual  recognition ;  in  admitting  members  of  one 
church  to  the  communion  of  another ;  in  temporary 
interchange  of  ministers ;  in  the  difmissal  and  recep- 
tion of  members ;  in  giving  and  receiving  advice ;  in 
giving  and  receiving  help ;  in  consultation  and  co-op- 
eration in  the  edification  of  a  particular  church,  or 
matters  of  general  welfare ;  and  in  giving  and  receiv- 
ing admonition.  These  principles  limit  the  independ- 
ence of  the  local  church,  and  are  envbodied  in  the  de- 
cisions of  councils,  which  are  the  churches  of  a  greater 
or  less  locality,  represented  each  by  pastor  and  dele- 
gate, and  convened  for  special  occasions.  The  limit- 
ing efifect  may  be  seen  thus :  believers  in  a  given  lo- 
cality may  organize  a  Church,  but  it  is  not  recognised 
as  in  fellowship  until  a  council  of  churches  has  exam- 
ined the  need  of  it,  its  material,  and  its  doctrine,  and 
approved  of  its  recognition.  A  Church  may  settle  a 
pastor,  but  he  is  not  in  fellowship  with  other  churches 
until  those  churches  in  council  have  considered  and 
approved  his  doctrinal  and  religions  fitness.  A  Church 
may  excommunicato  a  member,  and  no  power  outside 
can  replace  him  in  that  Church ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
efifect  of  that  excommunication  is  to  cut  him  off  from 
the  communion  of  all  churches,  the  other  churches 
have  a  right  (and  under  certain  circumstancea  it  is 
their  duty)  to  examine  the  case,  and  if  the  Church  ap- 
pears  to  have  erred,  recommend  his  restoration ;  in  de- 
fault of  which  they  determine  that  his  fellowship  with 
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them  ought  to  continne,  and  they  advise  any  Church  to 
which  he  may  apply  to  receive  him.  A  Church  may 
become  erroneous  in  doctrine,  or  scandalous  by  its  con- 
duct, and  no  power  can  reverse  its  actions ;  but  inas- 
much as  the  scandalous  conduct  injures  all  the  church- 
es, they  have  a  right  to  remonstrate  and  admonish, 
and,  if  that  fails,  withdraw  fellowship  from  the  offend- 
ing Church.  The  general  principle,  therefore,  is,  that 
while  no  external  power  can  interfere  with  any  act  of 
a  Church  whose  result  is  confined  to  itself,  yet  if  that 
act,  in  its  effect  and  influence,  goes  beyond  and  affects 
the  body  of  churches,  those  churches  have  full  right 
to  consider  such  external  efiect  and  influence.  The 
practical  result  of  the  working  of  these  prUiciples  has 
been  to  secure  both  the  rights  of  local  churches,  and 
the  harmony,  stobility  in  doctrine,  and  united  action 
of  the  denomination. 

(8.)  Of  the  Mkiistrtf,^^^  The  ministry,"  says  the  Nar 
tional  Council  of  1865,  **  includes  all  men  called  to  that 
work,  and  orderly  set  apart  by  ordination.  When  or- 
dination of  a  pastor  is  to  be  performed,  the  church  in 
which  he  is  to  bear  office  invite  a  council  to  examine 
as  to  faith,  grace,  and  ability,  that,  if  he  be  approved, 
they  may  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship.  If  the  or- 
dination be  in  view  of  any  other  sphere  of  labor,  the 
request  for  a  council  ought  to  come  flpom  the  church 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  A  pastor  dismissed  does 
not  cease  to.  be  a  minister,  but  he  cannot  exercise  any 
official  act  over  a  church  until  orderly  replaced  in  of- 
fice, except  when  particularly  invited  by  a  church." 
Congregationalists  acknowledge  but  one  grade  of  min- 
isters ;  regarding  the  apostolic  office  as  extraordinary, 
and  to  have  ended  with  the  death  of  those  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  early  histor}'  of  American 
Congregationalbm  no  ministry  was  recognised  except 
that  of  a  pastorate.  But  when  it  became  necessary  to 
preach  the  Gospel  where  there  were  no  churches,  as  in 
missionary  work,  "evangelists"  were  ordained,  but 
with  no  distinction  in  permanent  character  or  authori- 
ty from  other  ministers.  A  further  modification  of  the 
original  view  has  taken  place.  Until  *'now,  all  the 
Congregational  churches,"  sa^^s  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon, 
**  acknowledge  the  difference  between  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  and  a  pastor  of  a  church.  The  former  has  no 
official  power  in  any  church  or  over  any  Christian. 
He  is  only  a  man  set  apart  to  preach  the  Gospel  where 
God  in  his  providence  may  call  him."  In  the  ordina^ 
tion  of  a  pastor  a  distinction  is  now  generally  recog- 
nised between  (1)  the  act  of  setting  him  apart  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  (2)  the  act  of  his  installa- 
tion as  pastor  of  the  particular  church.  Ordinations 
without  pastoral  charge  are  now  frequent,  but  never 
except  in  view  of  some  particular  sphere  of  labor. 

Synods  and  Cmmcilt, — ^There  are  no  stending  bodies 
to  hear  appeals,  give  evidence,  or  declare  the  opinions 
of  the  denomination.  But  bodies  to  hear,  determine, 
and  advise  are  held  to  be  involved  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  churches,  and  are  always  called  when  the  occa- 
sion is  seen  to  demand  them.  They  are  more  or  less 
extensive,  according  to  the  number  of  churches  affect- 
ed by  any  matter  to  be  considered.  In  all  cases  they 
are  meetings  of  the  churches,  represented,  however, 
by  pastor  and  delegate.  Only  four  general  synods,  as 
Bteted  above,  have  been  held  in  the  United  Stotes. 
Matters  affecting  only  a  limited  territory  cause  the 
convening  of  a  limited  council,  as  in  Connecticut  in 
1709 ;  while  matters  of  merely  local  interest  are  the 
occasion  of  local  councils,  or  those  made  up  of  a  few 
contiguous  churches,  such  as  for  the  ordination  of  a 
pastor  or  the  hearing  of  a  case  of  alleged  grievance. 
All  are  convened  on  the  motion  of  a  Church  or  church- 
es, but  no  Church  is  obliged  to  participate.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  National  Council  of  1865  was  first  made 
in  a  local  association;  was  recommended  by  the 
** Convention  of  the  North-west;"  was  submitted  to 
all  the  stete  bodies,  and  approved  by  all  save  one, 
irhich  afterwards,  however,  was  represented ;  and  was 
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called,  in  behalf  of  the  various  churches  represented 
in  the  state  bodies,  by  a  joint  committee  composed  firom 
each  body  assenting.  Local  councils  are  frequent, 
being  called  to  advise  upon  the  recognition  of  new 
churches,  the  ordmation  or  dismissal  of  pastors,  the 
complaint  of  alleged  grievance,  and  for  advice  to  any 
Church  desiring  it.  In  calling  a  council,  a  Church 
must  always  be  a  party ;  the  only  apparent  exception 
being  that  wherein,  on  complaint  of  injury  to  a  mem- 
ber, the  Church  cught  to  be  a  party  by  assenting  to 
his  request  for  a  council,  but  tmrtasonably  refuses.  In 
the  latter  case  the  member  may  call  one  himself,  with 
a  stetement  of  the  grounds  and  of  the  unreasonable 
refusal  of  the  Church,  in  which  case  the  council  is 
known  as  ex  parte^  but  is  entitled  to  all  the  respect  of 
a  mutual  one.  If  the  Church  and  member  (or,  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  the  Church  and  pastor,  if  there  be 
differences  between  them)  unite  in  the  call,  it  is  a  mii- 
tual  council.  A  council  is  composed  of  those  churoh- 
es  invited,  a  list  of  which  is  given  to  every  Church 
called,  and  cannot  add  to  or  diminish  the  number. 
It  can  act  only  on  the  matters  presented  in  the  docu- 
ment calling  it,  which  is  known  as  the  "letters*mis- 
sive."  When  it  has  examined  the  case,  it  pute  ite 
opinion  in  a  ** result,"  which  is  communicated  to  fvU 
parties,  and  then  dissolves.  Refusal  to  adopt  the  re- 
sult does  not  prejudice  the  stending  of  a  Church ;  if 
the  refusal  is  a  grave  offence,  and  such  as  should  af- 
fect fellowship  with  that  Church,  as  in  cases  of  doc- 
trinal error,  then  new  proceedings  would  be  necessary 
for  admonishing  the  offending  Church.  But  the  adop- 
tion of  the  results  of  council  by  one  party  in  difference 
is  held  to  justify  that  party,  and  in  legal  matters,  such 
as  relate  to  the  contract  of  a  pastor  and  parish,  will  be 
sustained  by  courts.  The  legal  decisions  on  ecclesi- 
astical matters  have  been  numerous  in  Ikiassachnsetts. 
But  the  courts  merely  declare  what  the  usages  of  Con- 
gregationalism are  in  reference  to  any  contract  in  dis- 
pute, and  they  refuse  to  go  behind  the  declaration  of 
facU  made  by  a  council  properly  convened  and  prop- 
erly conducted.  The  system  of  occasional  councils  is 
varied  from  only  in  Connecticut,  where  most  of  the 
churohes  are  united  in  local  consociations,  in  which 
system  all  matters  which  could  elsewhere  be  referred 
to  a  special  council,  originated  for  the  purpose,  are 
referred  to  a  fixed  and  recorded  list  of  churohes  united 
in  the  consociation,  which  have  bound  themselves  to 
constitute  a  mutual  council  whenever  needed.  Any 
Chureh  may  withdraw  from  a  consociation  without 
affecting  ite  stending. 

Ctutome  and  Utages. — Persons  desiring  approbation 
to  preach  apply,  for  convenience  and  fitness,  to  local 
associations  of  ministers,  who  receive  his  credentiala 
of  Church  membership  and  of  theological  study,  ex- 
amine him  as  to  his  religious  experience,  his  doc- 
trinal views,  his  knowledge  of  scriptural  learning,  and 
his  general  fitness.  Their  approval,  given  in  a  cer- 
tificate, merely  commends  him  to  the  churches  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry.  In  ordinations  or  install 
lations  of  pastors,  a  council  of  churches  makes  simi- 
lar examinations.  Ordinations  are  accompanied  by  a 
sermon,  an  ordaining  prayer  (in  connection  with  the 
'^lajdng  on  of  hands"  by  ordained  ministers),  charge 
to  the  pastor,  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  an  address 
to  the  Church.  In  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per there  is  no  prescribed  liturgy.  Persons  applying 
for  membership  in  the  Church  on  profession  of  faith 
are  examined  by  the  Church  or  a  committee,  publicly 
propounded  for  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  vote  on 
reception,  are  voted  for  or  against  by  the  whole  broth- 
erhood, and  are  received  in  public  on  adoption  of  the 
Church  covenant,  and  (generally)  assent  to  the  doc- 
trinal confession  of  the  Church.  Persons  are  dismisa- 
ed  from  one  Church  to  another,  on  their  application, 
by  vote  of  the  Church  dismissing,  which  tekes  effect 
on  the  reception  of  the  person  by  the  Church  to  whieh 
be  is  dismissed,  which  also  votes  on  his  reception* 
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Pablic  vonfaip  is  condacted  in  the  form  any  Church 
jirefers,  although  there  is  a  very  general  similarity; 
but  a  few  churches  use  a  more  or  less  extended  liturgy, 
which  is  entirely  within  the  control  of  every  Church. 
In  cases  of  the  discipline  of  alleged  offenders,  the 
rules  given  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Matthew  are  re- 
quired to  be  followed.  If  the  first  and  second  steps 
have  been  properly  taken,  the  alleged  offender  is  sum- 
moned by  the  Church  to  appear  at  a  time  reasonably 
distant,  and  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  charges,  and  an 
unprejudiced  and  fiiir  hearing:  all  the  brotherhood 
vote  upon  the  case.  Church  censures  are  of  two  kinds, 
admonition  (which  is  often  accompanied  by  suspen- 
sion from  Church  privileges)  and  excommunication. 
If  a  member  claims  to  have  been  unjustly  suspended 
or  excommunicated,  his  remedy  is  in  asking  the  Church 
for  a  mutual  council  to  consider  and  advise  in  the  mat- 
ter, and,  in  case  of  unreasonable  refusal,  to  call  a  coun- 
cil himself,  with  the  effect  already  described  under 
Covncilt. 

2.  In  Great  Britain. — The  general  principles  of  Con- 
{(regationalism  are  held  in  England  precisely  as  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry,  Church 
completeness,  fellowship,  and  discipline,  there  is  no 
{yirticnlar  variation ;  but  in  administration  the  Congre- 
gational ists  of  the  British  Islands  make  fur  less  use  of 
synods  and  councils.  The  above  explanations,  there- 
Ibre,  are  in  great  degree  inapplicable  to  that  countr}*,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  such  bodies.  At  this  time  (1867)  the 
subject  is  attracting  attention  and  causing  discussion. 
There  are,  however,  associations  or  unions  of  churches 
similar  to  those  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  asso- 
ciations of  ministers.  The  English  Congregationalists 
have  also  organized  benevolent  religious  societies, 
either  alone  or  with  others,  on  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple, for  missions,  religious  publications,  church  build- 
ing, education,  etc.  Among  the  Congregational  so- 
cieties are  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  Colonial 
Missionary  Society,  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society,  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Education,  etc.  Foreign  mis- 
sions are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  London  Mission- 
wry  Society,  established  in  1795,  which  is  undenomina- 
tional. The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  and  others,  receive  the  co- 
operation of  the  Congregationalists. 

lY.  Statistics. — The  statistics  of  the  American 
churches  are  given  annually  in  the  Congregational 
Quarter^  (Boston,  Mass.) ;  those  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Olonies  in  the  Congregational  Year-hooh,  As 
published  January,  1867  (collected  in  1866),  they  are 
as  follows,  to  which,  for  the  American  churches,  the 
figures  collected  in  1857  (the  first  completely  to  be 
relied  upon)  are  prefixed  for  comparison : 

Ameriean, 

1858  (for  18ST).  18«T  (for  1866). 

CharcheB M79  8,900 

Hembera 232v'>49  272,975 

Kuraben  in  Sabbath-schoola.  12S,77>2  293,333 

MtaiiBten 2,414  8,000 

Of  the  above,  the  churches  in  the  United  States,  in 
1866,  were  2780;  members,  267,453;  numbers  in  Sab- 
bath-schools, 286,275 ;  ministers,  2919.  These  figures 
do  not  include  over  200  churches,  independent,  or  still 
connected  with  presbyteries  on  the  *^  Plan  of  Union." 
Charitable  contributions  in  1865-6,  excluding  all  cost 
of  churches  or  repairs,  or  support  of  the  ministry,  or 
of  endowment  of  schools,  colleges,  or  theological  semi- 
naries, rising  $1,200,000. 


England , 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Colonies 

Channel  TslandH 
Foreign  lands. . . 

Total 


Chreat  Britain  and  Colonieg. 

Coaotj  AnocUtlooi, 
or  Uniooa. 

43 

10 

8 

1 

8 


Charebw. 
1923 

78S 

27 
278 
13 


76 


8184 


Mioblen. 

1820 

407 

105 

20 

217 

202 
2782 


Other  Parti  of  the  World.— The  number  of  Congre- 
gational  churches  established  by  missionaries  is  very 
considerable,  but  hos  never  been  reported.  The  num- 
ber of  ministers  is  included  in  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can reports. 

Summary. — Excluding  the  churches  on  the  Euro- 
pean Omtinent,  and  also  the  missionary  churches,  and 
omitting  the  requisite  number  for  Canada,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  New  Brunswick,  which  are  included  in  both 
the  English  and  American  reports,  there  are  found  in 
recognised  and  formal  fellowship :  Total  churches, 
6920 ;  ministers,  5706 ;  communicants  (estimating  the 
whole  from  the  proportion  of  members  to  churches  in 
the  United  States),  899,840. 

Institutionb  of  Lkahvivo,— United  States. — ^A 
large  number  of  academies  are  controlled  by  0)ngre- 
gationalists,  but  no  record  has  ever  been  made.  Of 
colleges,  though  none  are  conducted  on  any  exclusive 
principle,  or  require  any  denominational  test,  the  Con- 
gregationalists control  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Vermont 
University,  Middlebury,  Williams,  Amherst,  Yale,  and 
partially  a  number  in  the  Western  States,  which  they 
have  helped  liberally  to  endow.  Theological  schools 
in  1867,  with  the  number  of  professors,  lecturers,  etc., 
and  students,  were  as  follows  (one  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  was  also  chartered  in  1866,  but  is  not  yet 
in  operation) : 

PfoftNon.    LoMarsn,  ste.    Stadflili. 
4  —  40 

....        6  6  102 


Bangor,  Me. ... 
Andover,  Maaa.. 


Yale,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Oberiin,  Ohio  . . 
Chicago,  111 


T 
4 

4 
4 


SO 
M 
14 
48 


Collegea  in  the  Britieh  TeHands  and  CoUmiea.  • 

RritiNh  iBlands 14  I  Victoria 1 

British  North  America.    1 1  Sydney 1 

Theologicdl  CcUegee  in  the  British  JeUtnde  and  Colonics. 

Sebooli.  Stndrata. 

England 8  197 

Walea 3  90 

Scotland 1  6 

Colonies 4  (?) 

Private  Seminaries  in  England. ...        4  (?) 

Periodicals. — United  States.^^TSo  periodical  can 
properly  be  called  an  organ  of  the  denomination,  inas- 
much as'  none  are  controlled  by  either  the  churches  or 
any  body  representing  the  churches.  But  the  follow- 
ing are  published  in  their  interests :  Quarterlies — Bilh 
Uotheca  Sacra^  Boston,  Mass.;  JVeti;  Engkmder^  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  Congregational  Quart. ^  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Congregational  Review^  Boston,  Mass.  Religious  (week> 
ly)  newspapers :  CongregationaUgt  and  Boston  Record- 
er, Boston,  Mass. ;  Christian  Mirror,  Portland,  Maine ; 
Vermont  Chronicle,  Windsor,  Vt.;  Religious  Herald, 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  Advance,  Chicago,  111. ;  Pacific,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  The  Welsh  Congregational  churches 
in  the  United  States  have  their  own  publications. 
Many  other  periodicals — missionary,  tract,  Sabbath- 
school,  etc. — are  roainlv  or  whoUv  conducted  bv  Con- 
gregationalists,  but  without  distinctive  denomination- 
al character. 

England. — Year-hook,  etc.  (annual).  Quarterlies — 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature ;  British  Quarterhf  Review. 
Eighteen  monthlies.  Newspapers  —  Nonconformisf, 
English  Independent,  Christian  World,  and  The  Indepen- 
dent. 

Scotland. — Congregational  Magasane  (montlily). 

Ireland. — Congregational  Magazine  (monthly). 

Wales. — Dyddiadur  A  nmbymvyr  (annual) ;  Beimiad 
(quarterly),  and  five  other  periodicals. 

Canada,  —  Independent,  Toronto  (monthly);  Mon* 
treal  Witness  (weekly). 

y.  Literature. — The  American  Congregational 
churches  have  required  from  the  beginning  ministers 
of  liberal  education  and  extensive  learning.  From 
this  culture  large  contributions  have  resulted  to  gen- 
eral as  well  as  denominational  and  religions  literature. 
Of  the  very  many  authors  in  each  department  of  the 
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latter,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  aa  the  moet 
prominent : 

In  Ckurdi  Po&iy,  in  the  17th  centaiy,  John  Cotton, 
John  Norton,  Thomas  Hooker,  Richard  Mather,  John 
Davenport,  Increase  Mather  (Pres.  Harvard  College). 
In  the  18th  centniy,  Cotton  Mather,  Samuel  Mather, 
John  Wise,  Esra  Stiles  (Pres.  Yale  College).  In  the 
present  oentory,  John  Mitchell,  Thomas  C.  Upham, 
Nathanael  Emmons,  Leonard  Bacon,  Preston  Cnm- 
mings,  George  Punchard,  Henry  M.  Dexter.  The  work 
on  ^*  Congregationalism"  by  the  last  named,  which  is 
the  latest  American  work,  is  also  the  fullest  and  most 
exhaustive,  and  is  generally  received  by  the  churches 
as  a  safe  and  comprehensive  guide. 

In  DenomincUumal  History^  in  the  17th  century.  Gov. 
John  Winthrop,  Nathaniel  Morton,  William  Hubbard. 
In  the  18th  century,  Cotton  Mather,  Thomas  Prince, 
Jeremy  Belknap.  In  the  present  century,  Leonard 
Bacon,  Bela  B.  Edwards,  George  Punchard.  The  HU- 
tory  o/CanffregationaUtm  by  the  latter,  though  not  yet 
completed,  is  a  work  of  thorough  research  and  peculiar 
value. 

In  Theolo^i  in  the  17th  century,  Cotton,  Norton,  the 
Mathers,  Thomas  Shepard.  In  the  18th  century,  Sam- 
uel Willard  {Body  of  Divmity\  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Jonathan  Edwards  the  younger,  Joseph  Bellamy,  Sam- 
uel Hopkins,  Stephen  West.  In  the  present  century, 
John  Smalley,  Nathaniel  Emmons,  Asa  Burton,  Jesse 
Appleton  (Ptes.  Bowdoin  College),  Leonard  Woods, 
Enoch  Pond,  Timothy  Dwight  (Pres.  Yale  College), 
Edward  D.  Griffin  (Pres.  Williams  College),  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor,  Bennett  Tyler,  Lyman  Beecher,  Edward 
Bsecher,  Charles  G.  Finney  (Pres.  Oberlin  College), 
Asa  Mahan  (Pres.  Oberlin  College),  Mark  Hopkins 
(Pres.  Williams  College),  Edwards  A.  Park,  Horace 
Bushnell,  George  P.  Fisher. 

In  BibliccU  lAtercUure^  Moses  Stuart.  The  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  have  made  very  extensive 
contributions  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
to  general  science ;  among  these,  Myron  Winslow  is 
specially  prominent. 

In  variouM  rtlcUive  Siudiee  and  in  ReSgious  Worht^ 
Edw.  Hitchcock  (Pres.  Amherst  College),  Jas.  Marsh, 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  Richard^  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  Austin 
Phelps,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Augustus  C.  Thompson, 
Nathan  W.  Fiske,  Nehemiah  Adams,  Ray  Palmer 
(hymns  and  other  religious  poems),  Lowell  Mason  (in 
sacred  music),  Hubbard  Winslow,  Joseph  Haven,  Ru- 
fus  Anderson  (sec.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.),  Noah  Porter,  Jr., 
John  Lord,  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  Leonard  Bacon,  Thomas 
C.  Upham,  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.,  James  B.  Walker. 

In  England,  after  John  Robinson,  whose  writings 
in  Leyden  began  strictly  Congregational  literature, 
are  found  the  names  of  Milton,  Goodwin,  Nye,  John 
Owen,  Chamock,  Watts,  Doddridi^e,  and,  later.  Ward- 
law,  Davidson,  Newman  Hall,  Robert  Vangban,  John 
Angell  James.  Hanbury's  MemoridU  is  a  work  of 
great  historical  value. 

YI.  AuTHORiTTBS. — As  Congregationalists  admit  no 
obUgcUory  standards  of  human  devising,  there  are  prop- 
erly no  authorities  for  government  or  doctrine;  but 
their  principles  are  stated  in  Declarations,  in  which 
they  are  agreed,  and  which  carry  gx^aX  moral  force. 
The  principal  on  doctrine  are  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, as  revised  by  the  Savoy  Synod  in  1659,  and 
again  by  the  Boston  Synod  of  1680 ;  the  "  Principles 
of  Religion*'  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales ;  and  the  "  Declaration  of  Faith"  set  forth 
by  the  American  National  Council  in  1865.  Of  eccle- 
siastical polih^,  the  principal  are  the  Savoy  **  Order  of 
the  Churches"  in  1659;  the  <' Cambridge  Platform" 
in  1648;  the  "Saybrook  Platform"  in  1708;  the 
**  Principles  of  Church  Order  and  Discipline"  of  the 
*' Congregational  Union  of  England;"  and  the  **  Plat- 
form of  Church  Polity"  of  the  National  Council  in 
1865.  The  works  of  many  writers  are  also  considered 
of  great  value,  as  showing  what  Congregational  prin- 


ciples and  usages  are.  The  volumes  of  the  Congrega* 
tional  (^larUrly  (Boston)  also  contain  careful  discus- 
sions  on  the  several  points  of  polity  as  well  as  history, 
and  furnish  full  statistics.  The  English  Tear-book  fur- 
rnishes  such  statistics  as  are  collected  in  Great  Britain. 

Ccngregationlsts,  or  Apostolical  Congre- 
gation, a  designation  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in 
France,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I,  re- 
sumed the  direction  of  primary  instruction,  and  estab- 
lished religious  associations.  After  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  the  power  of  the  Congregationists  in« 
creased  rapidly,  and  they  made  extraordinary  efforts 
to  bring  back  the  Church  of  France  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Rome.  They  usurped  the  control  of  public  in- 
struction, established  colleges  and  seminaries,  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  Jesuits,  and  even  gained 
the  control  of  the  police  of  Paris.  Their  leaders  held 
tiie  highest  stations  at  court.  The  material  means  of 
the  Congregation  were  to  a  large  extent  fumbhed  by 
the  laboring  classes  (in  1826  there  were  500,000  persons 
contributing  each  one  cent  a  week).  The  celebrated 
Lamennais  belonged  to  this  party.  At  last  their  usur- 
pation of  power  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  counter- 
party, which  gradually  gained  strength  and  influenec. 
In  1826  count  Montlosier  proved  the  existence  of  the 
Congregation  to  be  illegal.  A  large  number  of  bishops 
appealed  to  the  king  against  the  abuse  of  the  Galilean 
liberties.  The  Congregation  endeavored  to  excite  the 
fanaticism  of  the  people  by  sermons  and  tracts,  but  in 

1827  ttie  Higher  Chamber  resolved  to  interfere  active- 
ly in  putting  down  all  Jesuitic  associations,  and  in 

1828  the  control  of  the  primary  schools  was  given  to 
the  minister  of  Public  Instruction.  It  was  then  de- 
cided that  every  teacher  should  declare  in  writing  that 
ho  was  not  a  member  of  any  forbidden  religious  asso- 
ciation, or  be  suspended.  A  large  number  of  Congre- 
gationists left  France  in  consequence,  but  their  influ- 
ence, which  made  itself  felt  even  after  their  departure, 
was  not  entirely  lost  until  the  Revolution  of  1880. — 
Pierer,  Umversal-LexUeon^  iv,  858. 

Congruity.    See  Condionitt. 

Coni'ah  (Heb.  in  the  prolonged  form  Konya'hi^ 
^h^dS,  a  contracted  form  of  Jeconiah;  Sept.  'lexoviao), 
another  mode  of  writing  (Jer.  xxii,  24, 28 ;  xxxvii,  1) 
the  name  of  king  Jehoiachin  (q.  v.). 

Conists.    See  Conokitbs. 

Conjuration,  the  form  of  words  or  ceremony  by 
which  daemons  are  supposed  to  be  expelled  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.     See  Exorcism. 

Connell,  Zechabiah,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Connellsville,  Fayette  County,  Pa., 
September  11,  1794.  In  1801  his  father  removed  to 
the  West,  and  settled  in  Adams  County,  Ohio.  His 
early  education  was  such  as  could  be  obtained  in  the 
West  at  that  day,  which  ho  diligently  improved.  He 
was  a  faithful  student  and  became  a  wise  man.  Ho 
entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1818,  and  filled  vari- 
ous stations,  as  minister  and  presiding  elder,  with  uni- 
form fidelity  and  success,  up  to  the  year  of  his  death. 
Methodism  in  Ohio  is  largely  indebted  to  him,  not 
only  for  its  extent,  but  for  its  character.  By  his  zeal 
as  a  preacher,  and  his  skill  as  an  administrator,  he 
gained  and  kept  the  confidence  of  the  Church  during 
his  long  career  of  service.  He  was  five  times  elected 
to  the  Genenil  Conference.  He  died  December  18, 
18QS.— Minutes  of  Conferences,  1864,  p.  143. 

Conon,  bishop  of  Rome.  He  was  a  native  of  Tem- 
esvar,  in  Mysia  (now  Hungar}'),  educated  in  Sicily, 
and  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome,  Oct.  21,  686.  He 
sent  the  Irish  missionary  Kilian  to  Germany  to  preach 
to  the  pagan  Thuringians.     He  died  Sept.  21, 687. 

Cononi^'ah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  12, 18).    See  Cona- 

NIAH. 

Cononites,  followers  ef  Conon,  bishop  of  Tarsus, 
in  Cilicia,  in  the  6th  century,  a  disciple  of  Johannes 
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PhiloponuB  (q.  Y.)*  Conon  differed  ftom  Philoponas 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  reeorrection,  maintaining  that 
the  diseolution  of  the  body  after  death  affscted  onlj 
the  form,  not  the  matter  of  the  body,  and  that  at  the 
reeurrection  the  aonl  was  reunited  with  the  uune, 
though  transformed  body. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirckei^ 
Lex,  ii,  7d8.  See  Jobaxnes  Puiloponus  ;  Tbithb- 
isx. 

Conrad  of  Marburg.    See  Konbad  von  Mab- 

BUBO. 

Conrad,  William,  a  highly  useful  minister  in  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  bom  Aug.  11,  1808.  He 
pursued  his  classical  and  preparatory  studies  in  the  Re- 
formed Academy  and  Theological  Seminary,  then  loca- 
ted at  York,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Westmoreland  Classis,  Pa.,  in  May,  188ii5,  and  labored 
the  whole  of  his  subsequent  lift  as  a  pioneer  in  West 
Pennsylvania.  His  death  occurred  Feb.  16, 1866.  He 
was  an  earnest  student.  As  a  writer  he  often  appear- 
ed in  the  Church  papers.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
volume  on  Baptism,  published  1847,  and  of  several  un- 
published works  on  different  subjects — one  on  the  Hei- 
dell)erg  Catechism.  For  thirty  years  he  gathered  ge- 
ological specimens,  the  entire  collection  of  which  he 
presented  to  Westmoreland  College,  one  of  whose 
founders  and  best  firiends  he  was. 

Coming  (Conr%ngitt»\  Hebmahn,  one  of  the  roost 
learned  men  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Norden.  in  East 
Friesland,  Nov.  9th,  1606 ;  became  pvofessor  of  Philos- 
ophy, Medicine,  and  Jurisprudence  at  Helmstadt,  and 
in  16160  privy  counsellor  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
He  died  Dec.  12, 1681.  Public  law  is  greatly  indebted 
to  him,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  first  brought  it  to 
a  scientific  form.  He  was  also  among  the  first  to 
adopt  Harvcy^s  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
His  complete  works,  embracing  a  number  of  treatises 
on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  particularly  on  the  rights  of 
Protestantism  as  opposed  to  the  Romish  Church,  were 
published  by  Gobel  (Brunsw.  1730,  7  vols,  fol.).— 
Pierer,  Univtriol-LeseUcon^  s.  v. 

Consalvi,  Ebcole,  Marquis  of,  an  Italian  cardi- 
nal, and  one  of  the  ablest  diplomatic  agents  of  Rome 
in  the  present  century,  was  born  at  Kome,  June  8, 
1757.  Pius  VI  appointed  him  in  1792  to  the  office  of 
Uditore  della  tacra  ruotti^  and  afterwards  minister  of 
war.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  himself  a  steady  en- 
emy of  the  French  Revolution.  When  the  French 
troope  took  Rome  in  1798  he  was  made  prisoner,  but 
soon  after  released.  After  the  death  of  Pius  VI  he 
was  secretary  of  the  conclave  which  elected  cardinal 
Chiramonte  (Pius  YII)  as  pope,  and  soon  after  (1800) 
he  was  made  by  the  new  pope  secretary  of  state 
and  cardinal.  In  1801  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
signed  the  concordat  with  Napoleon,  July  15 ;  but  hav- 
ing afterwards  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  empe- 
ror, Consalvi  resigned  (1806)  his  ofiUce.  He  refused 
his  assent  to  the  divorce  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine, 
in  the  council  held  on  the  subject,  and  was  exiled  in 
1809.  The  pope  having  returned  to  Rome  in  1814, 
Consalvi  was  restored  to  his  position  as  prime  minis- 
ter, and  soon  sent  to  the  conferences  held  by  the  great 
powers  at  London  as  representative  of  the  papal  in- 
terests. He  was  also  papal  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  when  be  secured  the  restitution 
of  all  the  papal  territories  with  the  exception  of  Avig- 
non and  Yenaissin.  Against  the  incorporation  of 
these  places  with  France  he  protested,  as  also  against 
the  occupation  of  Ferrara  and  Rimini  by  Austrian 
troops,  and  against  the  secularization  of  the  ecclesias- 
'tical  states  of  Germany.  This  protest,  however,  was 
of  no  avail,  and  he  was  also  unsuccessful  in  his  en- 
deavor to  rearrange  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Ger- 
many by  <m^  general  concordat.  He  was  more  for- 
tunate in  his  negotiations  with  particular  states,  and 
successfully  concluded  concordats  (q.  v.)  with  Fftince, 
Russia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Auatna,  Bavaria,  WOrtem- 


berg,  Sardinia,  Spain,  Geneva,  and  even  with  St.  Do- 
mingo and  Chili.  At  the  death  of  Pius  YII  (1828)  he 
retired  to  Porto  d'Anzo,  but  was  called  again  to  Rome 
by  Iao  XII,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, which  ofiioe  he  had  haidly  accepted  when  he 
died,  Jan.  24, 1824.  —  Ifanmres  du  Cardinal  ConscUn 
(with  introduction  and  notes  by  Cretineau-Joly,  Paris, 
1864,  2  vols.);  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-Lex.  ii,  811; 
Bartholdy,  Zuge  cau  dem  Lebm  det  Card.  Cimtalri 
(Stuttgart,  1824) ;  Bm»  CMUmmB,  5  Feb.  1865. 

Consangtiinity,  alliance  by  blood,  as  affimty 
(q.  V.)  is  alliance  by  marriage.  Certain  degrees  of 
consanguinity  are  among  the  impediments  to  mar- 
riage, both  by  the  law  of  nature  and  by  the  revealed 
word  of  God.  These  degrees,  as  defined  by  the  Church 
of  England,  are  expressed  in  a  table  drawn  up  by 
archbishop  Parker  in  1563,  and  set  forth  by  authority. 
This  table  is  as  follows : 

A  Table  of  Kindred  and  AJImti/^  wherein  whosoever  are  re- 
lated are  forbidden  in  Scripture  and  our  Lowe  to  man-y 
together. 


A  man  may  not  marry  kU 

1  Orandraother, 

2  Grandfather's  Wife, 
8  Wife's  Graudmother. 

4  Fathei'fl  Sister, 
6  Mothei'a  Sister, 

6  Father's  Broihex^s  Wife. 

7  Mother's  Brothel's  Wife, 

8  Wife's  Father's  Sister, 
0  Wife's  Mother's  Sister. 

10  Mother, 

11  Step-mother, 

12  Wife's  Mother. 

13  Daughter, 

14  Wife's  Daughter, 

15  Son's  Wife. 

16  Sister, 

17  Wife's  Sister, 
IS  Brother's  Wife. 

19  Son's  Daughter, 

20  Daughter's  Daughter, 

21  Son's  Son's  Wife. 

22  Daughter's  Son's  Wife, 

23  Wife's  Son's  Daughter, 

24  Wife's  Daughter's  Daagh- 

ter. 

26  Brother's  Daughter, 
20  Sinter's  Daughter, 

27  Brother's  Son's  Wife. 

28  Sister's  Son*s  Wife, 


A  woman  may  not  marry 
wUhher 

1  Orandfailier, 

2  Grandmother's  Husband, 

3  Husband's  Grandfather. 

4  Father's  Brother, 

5  Mother's  Brother, 

6  Father's  Sister's  Husband. 

7  Mother's  Sister's  Husband, 

8  Husband'sFather's  Brother, 

9  Husband's  Mother'sBititber. 

10  Father, 

11  Step-father, 

12  Husband's  Father. 

13  Son, 

14  Husband's  Son, 

15  Daughter's  Husband. 

16  Brother, 

17  Husband's  Brother, 

18  Sister's  Husband. 

19  Son's  Son, 

20  Daughter's  Son, 

21  Son's  Daughter's  Husband. 

22  Daughter's  Daughter's  Hus- 

band, 

23  Husband's  Son's  Son, 

24  Husband's  Daughter's  Son. 

85  Brother's  Son, 

26  Sister's  Son, 

27  Brother's  Daughter's  Hus- 

band. 


SSSistefs    Daughter's    Hus- 
band, 

29  Wife's  Brother's  Daughter,  29  Husband's  Brother's  Son, 

30  Wife's  Sister's  Daughter.     80  Husband's  Slstefs  Son. 
See  Affinity. 

Conscience.    See  Ethics;   Moral  Philoso« 

PHT. 

CONSCIENCE,  Cases  of.    See  Casuistry. 

ConBCientiarii  (conscience  people),  the  name  of 
a  sect  of  atheistic  freethinkers  in  the  17th  century. 
The  founder  of  the  sect  was  a  student  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  Matthias  von  Knutsen  (also 
called  Knuzan  or  Kuntzen),  born  at  Oldensworth,  in 
Schleswig,  who,  while  studying  at  Jena  (in  1674),  cir- 
culated among  the  students  two  writings,  in  which  he 
denied  the  existence  of  God,  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  difference  between  marriage  and  fornication, 
recognising  only  the  individual  reason  and  conscience 
(hence  the  name)  as  rules  of  religions  belief.  Knutsen 
claimed  to  have  numerous  adherents  at  all  the  univer- 
sities and  capitals  of  Europe,  at  Jena  no  less  than  700, 
and  thus  brought  the  university  into  bad  repute.  Tl;e 
professors  of  Jena  indignantly  denied  bii  assertion. 
The  excitement  produced  by  the  discovery  of  the  agi- 
tation of  Knutsen  soon  died  out,  and  the  Conscieniiarii 
were  no  longer  heard  of.  See  Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirch." 
Lex.  ii,  815 ;  Arnold,  Kirch,  u,  Keigerhiti.  vol.  ii. 

Consecration  (properly  some  fonn  of  the  rerb 
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1Z9?|^,  hadaMh\  to  be  holy,  often  rendered  ** sanctify;" 
lyKoiviZ^y  to  dedicate;  rtXiiow,  to  complete^  the  act 
of  devoting  or  setting  apart  anything  to  the  worship 
or  service  of  God.  See  Dedication.  The  Mosaic 
law  ordained  that  all  the  first-bom,  both  of  man  and 
beast,  should  be  sanctified  or  consecrated  to  God.  See 
FiBST-BORN.  The  whole  race  of  Abraham  was  in  a 
peculiar  manner  consecrated  to  his  worship,  and  the 
tribe  of  Levi  and  family  of  Aaron  were  more  immedi- 
ately consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  (Exod.  ziii,  2 ; 
xii,  15 ;  Num.  iii,  12 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  9).  See  Sacerdotal 
Order.  Besides  these  consecrations  ordained  bv 
God,  there  were  others  which  depended  on  the  will  of 
men,  and  were  either  to  continue  forever  or  for  a  time 
only.  See  Vow.  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel, 
offered  her  son  to  the  Lord  to  serve  all  his  lifetime  in 
the  tabernacle  (1  Sam.  i,  11 ;  comp.  Luke  i,  15).  Da- 
vid and  Solomon  devoted  the  Netbinim  to  the  service 
of  the  Temple  forever  (Ezra  viii,  20).  The  Hebrews 
sometimes  devoted  their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord, 
and  sometimes  the  spoils  taken  in  war  (Levit.  xxvii, 
28,  29).  In  like  manner,  vessels  (Josh,  vi,  19),  profits 
(Mic.  iv,  18),  individuals  (Num.  vi,  9-18 ;  1  Sam.  i,  11 ; 
Luke  i,  15),  and 'nations  (Exod.  xix,  6),  were  often  ded- 
icated.    See  Anathema. 

The  New  Testament  also  furnishes  us  with  exam- 
plea  of  consecration.  Christians  in  general  are  es- 
teemed as  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  and  are  a  holv 
race,  a  chosen  people  (1  Pet.  ii,  9).  Ministers  are  in 
a  peculiar  manner  consecrated  or  set  apart,  and  so  are 
places  of  worship,  the  forms  of  dedication  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  different  bodies  of  Cliristians. 
See  Ordination.  It  does  not  appear  that  we  have 
any  particular  accounts  of  the  formal  consecration  of 
churches  earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  a  fact  which 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  before  Constantine.  See  the 
articles  following ;  also  Bells. 

Consecration -OFFERING.  At  the  inauguration 
of  the  Israelitish  priesthood,  in  connection  with  the 
oblation,  certain  parts  of  the  victim  (a  ram),  besides 
bread  and  cakes,  were  laid  in  the  hand  of  the  person  to 
be  consecrated,  before  he  came  to  the  altar  (Exod. 
xxix,  22  sq. ;  Lev.  viii,  25  sq.),  as  a  manipulation  ex- 
pressive of  the  representative  power  thus  conferred 
(B&hr,  Symbol,  ii,  426).  This  depositing  in  the  hand 
is  called  by  the  technical  term  fiOing  their  hand  (A. 
V.  "consecrate,"  Exod.  xxviii,  41;  xxix,  9;  Lev. 
xxi,  10 ;  Num.  ill,  3 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxxU,  29 ;  1  Chron. 
xxix,  5),  and  thus  the  sacerdotal  consecration-offering 
itself  was  styled  afUing  (D^^X^p,  sc.  of  the  hand,  Sept. 
rActWtc,  Lev.  vii,  87 ;  xxviii,  81),  and  the  sacrificed 
ram  was  designated  by  the  corresponding  term  (^"K 
O'^xlbTS,  Exod.  xxix,  26).— Winer,  i,  881.  See  Of- 
fering. 

CONSECRATION,  in  the  Christian  Church,  a  cer- 
emony of  dedicating  persons  or  things  to  the  service  of 
God.  It  is  especially  applied  to  the  setting  apart  of 
bishops  for  their  ofllce,  and  to  the  dedication  of  Church 
edifices  to  the  worship  of  God. 

I.  Conteeration  of  Bishops. — ^The  forms  for  the  con- 
secration of  bishops  in  the  Greek,  Roman,  Anglican, 
and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  are  given  under 
Bishop  (i,  822,  823).  In  the  preface  to  the  form  used 
in  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  stated  that  no  one  shall 
be  accounted  or  taken  to  be  a  bishop,  or  suffered  to 
execute  the  same  function,  unless  he  be  called,  tried, 
and  admitted  thereunto  according  to  that  form,  or 
hath  formerly  had  episcopal  consecration.  The  conclud- 
ing portion  of  this  sentence  recognises  the  validity  of 
consecrations  given  in  foreign  churches  by  any  other 
form  adopted  by  those  churches.  Thus  a  Greek  or 
Roman  bishop,  conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  Church 
of  England,  requires  no  fresh  consecration,  but  is  at 
liberty  to  officiate  in  that  Church  (Hook,  s.  v.).     The 


Greek  and  Roman  churches,  on  the  contrary,  do  not 
recognise  the  validity  of  Anglican  consecrations. 

According  to  a  canon  of  the  first  Nicene  Council, 
there  must  be  four,  or  at  least  three  bishops  present  at 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop.    See  College,  2. 

II.  Consecration  of  Churches,  —  1.  Andent  Church, 
— ^The  practice  of  solemnly  dedicating  to  God  those 
edifices  which  had  been  built  for  his  worship  is  very 
ancient.  The  precise  manner  in  which  it  was  done 
for  the  first  three  ages  of  Christianity  is  unknown ; 
but  Eusebius  gives  an  account  of  the  ceremony  by 
which  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  built  by  Constantine, 
was  consecrated,  A.D.  885.  On  such  occasions  it  was 
usual  for  a  whole  synod  of  the  neighboring  or  provin- 
cial bishops  to  assemble.  *'  The  solemnity  ordinarily 
began  with  a  paneg}'rical  oration  or  sermon  in  com- 
memoration of  the  founder,  which  was  followed  by 
prayers,  among  which  there  seems  to  have  been  one  in 
particular  for  the  church  which  was  then  to  be  dedi- 
cated. The  act  of  consecrating  churches  was  so  pecu- 
liarly reserved  to  the  ofiice  of  bishops  that  presb^'ters 
were  not  allowed  to  perform  it.  Anciently  churches 
were  always  dedicated  to  God,  and  not  to  saints, 
though  they  were  sometimes  distinguished  by  their 
names  as  a  memorial  of  them.  Consecration  was  per- 
formed, indifferently,  on  any  day ;  but,  whatever  the 
day  was,  it  was  usually  kept  and  observed  among  their 
annual  festivals.  To  this  pope  Gregory,  sumamed 
the  Great,  added  a  new  custom  in  England,  which  was, 
that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  churches, 
and  particularly  of  those  which  had  been  heathen  tem- 
ples, the  people  might  build  themselves  booths  round 
the  church,  and  there  feast  themselves,  in  lieu  of  their 
ancient  sacrifices  while  they  were  heathens.  The 
wctkeSy  which  are  still  observed  in  some  English  couu' 
ties,  are  the  remains  of  these  feasts  of  dedication.*' 

2.  Church  of  Borne. — **  The  consecration  of  a  church 
is  performed  with  much  ceremony  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  by  whose  members  this  rite  is  usually  termed 
a  dedication.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  relics  which 
are  to  be  deposited  in  the  altar  of  the  new  church  are 
put  into  a  dean  vessel,  together  with  three  grains  of 
incense,  to  which  a  piece  of  parchment  is  added,  con- 
taining the  day  of  the  month  and  year,  and  the  name 
of  the  officiating  bishop.  Three  crosses  are  painted 
on  each  of  the  church  walls,  and  over  each  cross  a 
candle  is  placed.  On  the  morning  appointed  for  tho 
ceremony,  the  bishop,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  vest- 
ments, and  attended  by  the  clergy,  goes  to  the  door 
of  the  church,  where  they  recite  the  seven  penitential 
psalms;  after  which  he  makes  a  tour  of  the  church 
walls,  sprinkling  them  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity. This  rite  being  performed,  he  knocks  at  the 
church  door  with  his  pastoral  staff,  repeating  from 
Psalm  xxiii  [xxiv],  ^^  AUoUite  portaSf  et  introibit  Bex 
Gloria."  A  deacon,  shut  up  in  the  church,  demands, 
*^  Quis  est  iste  Bex  Gloria  f"  To  which  the  bishop  an- 
swers, ^^Domiuus  fortis  et  poiens:  Dominus  potens  in 
praiiof^  At  the  same  time  tho  bishop  crosses  tho 
door,  repeating  the  following  verse : 

*  Ecoe  GruoU  ilgnum,  fuglant  phantasmatA  cuncta !' 

On  the  admission  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  into  tho 
church,  the  Vem  Creator  is  sung.  Then  one  of  the  sub- 
deacons  takes  ashes,  and  sprinkles  them  on  the  pave- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  next  follow  the  litanies 
and  other  parts  of  divine  service.  After  which  the 
bishop,  with  his  pastoral  staff,  describes,  as  with  a  pen, 
two  alphabets  in  the  ashes  sprinkled  by  the  deacon, 
and  proceeds  to  consecrate  the  altar  by  sprinkling  it 
with  a  mixture  of  water,  wine,  salt,  and  ashes,  in  the 
nanie  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  consecration  of  the  altar 
is  followed  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  relics,  which 
are  deposited  under  it  with  great  ceremony.  During 
the  whole  of  this  imposing  solemnity  the  church  is 
finely  adorned,  and  tapers  are  lighted  upon  the  altar. 
Mass  is  afterwards  performed  by  the  bishop,  or  by 
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some  other  person*'  (Eadie,  Eccletia$tical  Dictionary , 
u  v.). 

3.  ProUstatd  CAtcre^.— The  Chnrch  of  England 
retains  the  usage  of  consecration  b<Ah  for  Church  edi- 
fices and  cemeteries.  What  is  called  the  consecration 
of  a  church  at  present  is  purely  a  legal  (not  a  relig- 
ious) act,  duly  setting  aside  a  certain  building  from 
secular  uses.  There  is  no  form  of  prayer  for  consecra- 
tion of  churches  prepared  by  competent  authority ;  it 
is  left  to  every  bishop  to  use  any  which  he  thinks  fit, 
though  the  form  which  was  prepared  by  the  bishops 
in  1712  is  that  most  generally  used.  But  all  existing 
unauthorized  forms  are  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  (Eden,  s.  v.).  The  form  of  1712 
was  adopted,  with  slight  modifications,  by  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States:  it  is 
given  in  the  Prayer-book.  The  form  used  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (for  Dedication)  is  taken 
partly  firom  a  form  of  consecration  prepared  by  bishop 
Andrewes,  and  partly  from  the  above-mentionod  form 
of  1712.  It  may  be  found  in  tho  DitcipUne  (pt.  iv,  ch. 
viii).  The  new  **  Liturgy  of  the  German  Keformed 
Church*'  in  America  contains  an  excellent  form  for 
the  consecration  of  a  church,  as  does  also  the  '*  Litur- 
gy of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church"  (§  13). 

Consensus  Ghenevensis,  a  confession  of  faith 
drawn  up  by  Calvin  in  1561.  Its  title  is  De  atema 
Dei  prwdesHnationej  qua  tin  talutem  aUot  ex  hommibus 
elegit,  alioi  wm  exitio  reliquii,  U,  de  promdeiUia,  qua  res 
humanas  gubemat,  comennu  pfutorum  Genevensis  eccle- 
tice,  a  J,  Cahino  erposiiut  (Genev.  1552,  8vo,  in  0pp. 
vii,  688).  It  is  given  in  Niemeyer,  CoUecfio  Con/e$$io- 
mtm  (1840),  p.  218  et  sq.  Its  purpose  was  to  nnito  the 
Swiss  churches,  with  regard  to  predestination,  as  the 
Cotuensus  TXgurinut  (4.  v.)  bad  served  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  sacraments.  It  presents  the  Calvinistic  theory 
of  predestination  with  great  clearness  and  decision. — 
Smith's  Hagenbach,  ffistorg  of  Doctrines,  §  222 ;  Shedd, 
History  of  Christian  Doctrine^  bk.  vii,  ch.  ii,  §  2. 

Consenstis  Tigurinus,  a  confession  prepared  by 
Calvin  in  1549,  and  adopted  by  the  Zurich  theologians. 
**  It  grew  out  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Calvin  to  effect 
a  union  among  the  Reformed  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist."  Its  title  is  Consensio  mittua  in  re  saera^ 
menlarii  Ministrar,  Tigur,  et  J,  Calvini,  and  consists 
of  26  articles  (Cahini  Opp,  viii,  p.  648  sq.  and  in  his 
Trad,  theohg,  [Genev.  1611 ;  Amster.  1667,  fol.].  It 
was  separately  printed  in  1554  by  Robert  Stephen,  and 
is  given  in  Niemeyer,  Covfesao  CoUectumum  [1840],  p. 
191  sq.). — Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines,  bk.  viii,  ch.  ii, 
§  2 ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  §  222. 

Consilia  Evangelica,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  are  such  moral  counsels  as  are  not  obligator)' 
for  every  Christian,  but  are  adrised  in  order  to  per- 
fection. .  The  name  is  generally  applied  to  the  three 
monastic  vows  of  virginity,  voluntary  povert}',  and 
obedience  (to  the  monastic  superior),  but  some  the- 
ologians of  the  Church  of  Rome  count  as  many  as 
twelve  "  evangelical  counsels."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Protestants  admit  of  no  such  distinctions. — Uer- 
zog,  Iieal-£ncyklop.  iii,  119.     See  Supereroqation. 

Consistory  (Lat.  consistorium),  a  name  designa- 
ting a  college  of  men  who  acted  as  advisers  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  important  affairs  of  tho  state,  as 
well  as  the  place  whore  these  meetings  were  held. 
1.  In  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  the  name  has  fire- 
quently,  but  not  generally,  been  used  to  designate  col- 
leges of  members  of  the  chapter,  also  the  episcopal 
chapters  themselves,  viewed  as  a  whole,  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  bishop  and  to  the  diocese.  Papal  consis- 
tories, or  Consistories  of  cardinals  (Consistoria  cardi- 
nrzlium),  are  meetings  of  the  colleges  of  cardinals,  call- 
c^  by  the  pope  for  deliberating  on  important  affairs 
of  the  Church,  and  generally  under  his  presidency. 
These  consistories  are  partly  regular  (usually  once  a 
fortnight),  in  which  only  cardinals  take  part,  under  the 


presidency  of  the  pope  or  of  the  dean  of  the  college  of 
cardinals.  They  are  called  secret  consistories  (consisto-^ 
ria  secretd).  When,  on  solemn  occasions,  bishops  and 
the  ministers  of  foreign  powers  are  admitted,  they  are 
cslXedpttbUc  consistories  (consistoria  publico).  The  UU 
ter  are  always  presided  over  by  the  pope.  At  Loth 
the  cardinals  have  only  a  consultative  vote.  The  cuA;^ 
jects  which  are  to  be  finally  disposed  of  in  a  consistcry 
are  first  selected  by  the  pope  with  the  aid  of  an  extraor- 
dinary congregation,  consisting  of  the  oldest  (as  to  the 
time  of  appointment)  cardinal  bishop,  the  oldest  cardi- 
nal priest,  and  the  oldest  cardinal  deacon,  the  cardinal 
vice-chancellor,  the  cardinal  chamberlain,  and  the  car- 
dinal secretary  of  state;  and  after  that  referred  for 
preparatory  deliberation  to  the  Connstorial  Congrega^ 
tion.  See  Congregation.  The  resolutions  passed 
at  secret  consit^tories  sre  promulgated  in  a  public  con- 
sistory, and  mostly  accompanied  by  a  solemn  "allc- 
cution"  (q.  v.)  of  the  pope.  While  presiding  the  pope 
is  mounted  on  a  magnificent  throne  and  habited  in  his 
pontificalia ;  on  his  right  sit  the  cardinal  bishops  and 
priests,  and  on  the  left  the  cardinal  deacons.  The 
other  prelates,  prothonotaries,  auditors  of  the  rota, 
and  oflUcers,  are  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne ;  the 
courtiers  on  the  ground;  ambassadors  on  the  right, 
and  consistorial  and  fiscal  advocates  behind  the  cardi- 
nals.— ^Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircften-Lsx.  ii,  845  and  821. 

2.  In  the  Lutheran  state  churches  consistories  are 
boards  of  clerical  and  lay  ofiicers  appointed  by  tho 
sovereign  of  the  country,  as  highest  bifhcp  for  the 
administration  and  superintendence  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  for  exercising  jurisdiction  in  marriage  affairs, 
end  for  infiicting  ecclesiastical  penalties.  The  first 
consistory  was  established  at  Wittenberg  in  1587,  the 
second  at  Leipzic  in  1543.  The  members  are  called 
"consistorial  councillors,*'  the  chief  "consistorial 
president."  If  there  are  more  than  one  consiFtor}-  in 
a  country,  a  "supreme  or  national  consistory"  (Ober- 
Consistorium,  Landes  -  Consistorivm)  is  placed  over 
the  "provincial  consistories."  If  the  right  to  eEtab- 
lish  a  consistory  was  conceded  by  the  sovereign  of  a 
countr}'  to  a  nobleman  or  city,  such  a  consistory  was 
called  a  "  mediate  consistory"  (Mfdiat-Contistorivm). 
Nearly  all  the  consistories  of  this  class  have  been 
abolished  in  modern  times.  As  the  power  of  consis- 
tories was  defined  by  the  princes,  it  differed  in  differ- 
ent countries.  In  the  Reformed  churches  the  name 
consistory  is  equal  to  the  presbytery  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian churches.  For  full  information,  consult  B5hmer, 
Jus  Ecdesiasiicum  Protestantium,  and  Richter,  Kirchtn- 
ordnungen. 

8.  The  lower  Church  courts  in  the  German  and  Re- 
formed Dutch  churches  in  America  are  also  called  ccn- 
sistories, — Herzog,  ReaUEncyUop,  iii,  130;  Wetzer  u. 
AVelte,  Kirchen-Lexihon,  ii,  822 ;  Constitution  rfihe  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  ch.  ii,  art.  ii. 

Consociation.    Seo  Congregationalists. 

Consolamentum.    See  Cathari. 

Console  (Lat.  consoUda),  a  bracket  to  support  cor- 
nices, figures,  busts,  etc. 

Constance,  Council  op  (ConciKum  Constanii- 
ense),  a  synod  assembled  by  pope  John  XXIII,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  writ  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and 
which  sat  fW)m  1414  to  1418.  One  of  its  professed  ob- 
jects was  to  pot  an  end  to  the  schism  which  had  lasted 
for  thirty  years,  and  which  was  caused  by  the  several 
claimants  of  the  papacy.  At  this  time,  besides  John 
(Balthasar  Cossa),  two  others  claimed  the  title  of  pope, 
viz.,  Pedro  of  Luna,  a  native  of  Catalonia,  who  styled 
himself  Benedict  XIII,  and  Angelo  Corrario,  a  Vene- 
tian, who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory'  XII.  An- 
other object  of  the  council  was  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  so-called  heresies  of  Huss  and  Wicklifie.'  The. 
council  was  convoked  to  meet  at  Constance  on  the  fes- 
tival of  All  Saints,  A.D.  1414,  and  so  great  was  the 
influx  of  persons,  that  it  was  reckoned  that  not  less 
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thin  thirty  thoauod  holws  van  brought  to  Can- 
■tance,  Hhich  nutv  give  loma  Idea  of  Ihi  enonDOiu 
coDcoune  uf  people.  It  ii  atatsd  that,  duriag  the  >e>- 
sioDTthfl  emperor,  the  pope,  twenty  priuceAf  QTia  hun- 
dred itnd  ferty  counts  "o™  thui  twenty  curdilmlB, 
wren  patriarcbs,  twenty  uchUishope,  ninety-one  bish- 
ops, six  hundred  other  clerical  dignitama,  and  ationt 
tool  ttkoiuand  priests,  were  present  at  this  cslebntid 
assembly.  The  pretended  hflnsiee  of  WiclcllSe  and 
Hdss  were  here  condemned,  and  the  latter,  notwith- 
■landing  tba  auurances  of  safety  i^ven  him  by  the 
emperor,  was  burnt,  July  G,  1415  [see  Hcgs],  and  his 
friead  and  companioD,  Jerome  of  Prague,  metwilhtbe 
aame  (ate  May  30,  1416  [see  Jerome].  The  three 
popes  were  formnlly  deposed,  and  Martin  V  was  legHlly 
chosen  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  but,  instead  or  fur- 
thering the  emperoi'i  wishes  for  a  refunnation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  be  thwarted  bis  plans,  and  noth- 
ing was  done  till  the  Council  of  Baelo  (ig.  v.).  AC  this 
council  the  question  was  very  warmly  agitated  wheth- 
er the  aathority  of  an  cecumenical  council  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  pope  or  not?  Gerson  proved  that  in 
certain  cases  tbe  Church,  or,  wMcb  is  the  same  thing, 
an  rxcnmeaical  council,  con  aasemble  without  the  com- 
mand or  consent  of  the  pope,  even  supposing  him  to 
have  been  canonically  elected,  and  to  live  lespectahlj'. 
These  peculiar  cases  be  statu  to  be,  "1.  If  the  pope, 
belDg  accused,  and  brought  into  a  position  requiring 
the  opinion  of  the  Chnicb,  refosa  to  convoke  a  council 
for  the  purpose.  !.  When  important  matters  concern- 
ing the  goremment  of  the  Church  are  in  agitation,  re- 
quiring to  be  set 
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pie :  among  them  are  Van  der  Hardt,  Magatm 
icun  CoialiaUiattt  Concilium  (ed.  Dohastedt,  Berlin, 
1742,  6  vols,  fol,);  Chastenet,  JVouc.  ^(j(.  du  Conalt 
dt  Cmlimct  (Paris,  IT18,  4to) ;  L'Enfant,  Hitt.  <bi  Cone. 
dt  Comlaact  (Amst,  1717,  fol.) ;  the  same  transUled 
(Lond.  I7S0,  2  vols.  4Co).  See  Landon,  Momud  of 
CauncUt,  160  sq. ;  Uaae,  CA.  /liji.  277,  291,  348 ;  Mos- 
beim,  Ct  Iliit.  >i,  426  sq.;  Weiaenberg,  DU  grouen 
KiriAatrenammL  vol.  li ;  Wetier  u.  Welle,  KircJien- 
Ltx.  ii,  »19  i  Ueriog,  JftalEneyld.  ili,  144. 


North  Britain.  Constantins  died 
at  York,  July  2fi,  806,  having  proclaimed  his  son  Con- 
stantino bis  socoessor.  The  Bunuui  soldiers,  in  tho 
Prstorium  at  York,  proclaimed  Conslanllne  emperor. 
He  now  wrote  a  conciliatoiy  letter  to  Galerius,  and  re- 
quested to  be  acknowledged  a*  Augustus.  Calerius, 
however,  would  not  allow  him  the  title  of  Augiulii$, 
and  gave  him  that  of  Oemr  only.  Constantine  took 
pOBSesaion  of  the  countries  which  had  been  subject  to 
his  father,  vii.,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  llritain  ;  and,  hav- 
ing overcome  the  Franks,  he  turned  bis  arms  against 
Uaxentius,  who  had  usurped  the  government  of  Italy 
and  Africa.  He  conquered  Haxentius  in  three  bat- 
tles, the  lart  at  the  Milvian  bridge,  under  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Constantine  was  now  declared  by  the  senate 
Angustus  and  Pontifex  Uaximus  (Oct.  28,  SIS).  Jt 
was  in  this  campaign  that  he  ia  aaid  to  have  seen  a 
fldming  cross  in  the  heavens,  beneath  the  sun,  bearing 
this  inscription.  In  hoc  tigno  tinea,  1.  e, ''  By  this  sign 
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1 1767 ; 


V  Napoleon  in  1801 ; 
look  office  under  Napoleon  on  bis  return  from  Elba, 
1814 ;  became  a  pnpuliir  representative  nnder  Charles 
X ;  and  died  Dec.  8, 1830.  Ha  wroU  largely  In  poli- 
tics; but  it  is  our  place  only  to  mention  his  treatise 
th  ia  Reliffinn  conJndtrft  diiru  ta  touref,  sfifirmet  el 
MI  dertlqppemmti  (Paris,  1834-81,  B  vols.  8vo),  and  a 
posthumous  work,  Du  t'olylheitme  Tomian  coiaid'ri 
dam  tti  rnpportt  ante  la  iikilBtojiAie  tl  la  rrl'rpon  Chre- 
tienne  (Paris,  1838,  2  vols.  8va). 

Constaiitliie  THE  Gbsat  (ConsTAirriiitrs,  Cai- 
DB  FLAVins  Valesidb  Adbelius),  son  of  the  emperor 
Constanlius  Chlomt  and  of  bii  wife  Helena,  waa  bom 
A.D.  272  or  274  (see  Melkica)  at  Naissos  (now  Nissa) 
in  lUyricum,  or,  according  to  other  traditions,  in  Brit' 
Ho  first  distinguisbed  himself  by  bis  military 
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Egyptiun  expedition,  296 ;  subsequently 
under  Galerius  in  the  Persian  war.  In  305  the  two 
emperors,  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  abdicated,  and 
were  succeeded  by  Conslantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius. 
Galerius,  who  could  net  endure  the  brilliant  and  ener- 
getic genius  of  Constantlnr,  took  every  means  of  ex- 
posing him  to  Jacger,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  was 
the  period  when  he  acquired  that  mixture  of  reserve, 
cunning,  and  wisdom  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  hla 
conduct  in  after  years.  At  last  Constantino  fled  to 
his  father,  who  ruled  in  the  West,  and  joined  him  at 
Boulogne  Just  as  he  was  Betting  out  an  an  expeditkin 


stuted  that  Clirist  himself  appeared  to  him  the  follow- 
ing night  and  oidered  him  to  take  fur  his  Ftandard  an 
imitation  of  tba  fieiy  cross  which  ho  had  seen.  Ho 
accordingly  caused  a  BtandsTd  te  be  made  in  this  form, 
which  was  called  the  labtinm  (q.  v.).  This  account 
rests  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Eubcbius  (Hta  Con- 
ttantini,  i,  29,  SO),  said  to  be  founded  on  a  communica- 
tion from  CunsUnCine  himself,  "  Lactantiu.i,  the  ear- 
liest witness  (De  mnrlibtu  petiecalonon,  c.  44,  a  work 
which  may  not  have  been  written  by  t.actantius,  but 
yet  was  composed  about  A.D.  314  or  31G),  speaks  only 
of  a  droam,  in  which  the  emperor  was  directed  lo  stamp 
on  the  shields  of  bis  soldiers  'the  heavenly  siini  of 
God,'  that  if,  the  cross,  with  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
thus  to  go  forth  against  his  enemy"  (S::hsfr,  /fiKory 
!>/  Ihr  CAHtti'in  CAurcA,  vol.  ii,  §  2,  where  this  point, 
and  indeed  the  whole  relation  of  Constantine  to  the 
Church,  is  admirably  treated).  In  January,  813,  be 
published  the  memorable  edict  of  toleration  in  favor 
of  the  Christians,  by  which  all  the  property  that  had 
been  taken  IVom  the  Christians  during  the  persecuUons 
was  restored  to  them.  ''They  were  also  made  eligible 
to  public  offices.  This  edict  haa  accordingly  been  re- 
garded as  marking  the  triumph  of  the  cross  and  the 
downfall  of  paganirm.  Having  defeated  Licinius,  who 
showed  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  Christians,  Constantine 
became  sole  head  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empini 
in  825,  the  year  noted  for  the  cecumenical  council  which 
he  convened  at  Nice,  in  Dithynia,  and  which  he  attend- 
ed in  person,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Arian  con- 
troversy. Towards  tbe  close  of  bis  life  he  favored  tbe 
Arians,  to  which  he  was  induced  by  Ensebius  of  Nico- 
medii,  in  consequence  of  which  ha  banished  many 
orthodox  bishops.  Though  he  professed  Cbristiaaitr, 
he  was  not  baptized  till  he  fell  sick  in  S37,  in  which 
year  he  died  in  Nicomedia"  (Buck,  Ttfol.  Diet.  i.  v.>. 
The  senate  of  Borne  placed  him  among  the  gods,  and 
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the  Christians  of  the  East  reckoned  him  among  the 
saints:  his  festival  is  still  celebrated  by  the  Greek, 
Coptic,  and  Rossian  chnrches  on  the  2l8t  of  May. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  tme  character  of 
Constantine*s  conversion  to  the  Chril^tian  faith,  its  con- 
sequences were  of  vast  importance  both  to  the  empire 
(and  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  opened  the  way  for 
the  unobstructed  propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  a  wider 
extent  than  at  an}'  former  period  of  its  history.  All 
impediments  to  an  op^n  profession  of  Christianity  were 
removed,  and  it  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
em{4re.  Numerous,  however,  in  various  points  of 
view,  as  were  the  advantages  accruing  to  it  from  this 
cliange,  it  soon  began  to  suffer  from  being  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  fostering  influence  of  secu- 
lar power.  The  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  was  corrupt- 
ed; pompous  rites  and  ceremonies  were  introduced; 
worldly  honors  and  emoluments  were  conferred  on  the 
teachers  of  Christianity,  and  tbe  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  a  great  measure  converted  into  a  kingdom  of  this 
world.  The  character  of  Constantine  has  been  the 
object  of  various  and  contradictory  judgments,  accord- 
ing to  the  religions  and  politieal  spirit  of  the  various 
writers.  Eusebius,  Nazarius,  and  other  Christian  con- 
temporaries, grateful  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
emperor  to  the  Christian  religion,  may  be  considered 
his  panegyrists,  while  Zosimus  and  other  heathen 
writers,  animated  by  an  opposite  feeling,  were  his -en- 
emies. The  brief  summing-up  of  Eutropius  is  perhaps 
nearest  the  truth:  *In  the  first  part  of  his  reign  he 
was  equal  to  the  best  princes,  in  the  latter  to  middling 
ones.  He  had  many  great  qualities ;  he  was  fond  of 
military  glory,  and  was  successful.  He  was  also  fa- 
vorable to  civil  arts  and  liberal  studies ;  fond  of  being 
loved  and  praised,  and  lilieral  to  most  of  his  friends. 
He  made  many  laws ;  some  good  and  equitable,  oth- 
ers superfluous,  and  some  harsh  and  severe* "  (jlend. 
Buck').  See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU^  i,  454  sq. ;  Man- 
so,  Leben  KonskmHn's  (Breslau,  1817);  Keim,  Ueber- 
tritt  Konttaniint  zum  Ckrittenihum  (Zurich,  1862); 
Bnrckhardt,  Die  Zeii  Konttantin  des  Groisen  ;  Schaff, 
Ch.  Hist,  1.  c. ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist.  ( Torrey's  ed.),  ii,  iii ; 
Stanley,  Eattem  Church,  Lect.  vi.     See  Donation. 

Constantine,  Pope  (708-715),  a  native  of  Syria, 
succeeded  Sisinnius  in  708.  He  visited  Constantino- 
ple and  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honor  by  the  emperor  Justinian  the  younger.  After 
his  return  to  Rome  he  defended  the  worship  of  im- 
ages against  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
against  Pbilippicus,  who  had  usurped  the  empire. 
Felix,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  at  first  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  Constantine,  and  had  been  ex- 
iled in  consequence,  made  his  submission  to  him,  and 
was  reinstated  in  his  see.  Constantine  died  April  8, 
715,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  II. — Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirch.'lAX.  U,  838. 

Constantinople. — There  are  few  cities  which 
nnite  more  points  of  interest  than  Constantinople.  It 
is  unsurpassed  in  many  elements  of  beauty,  and  for 
twenty-five  centuries  has  been  a  place  of  great  politi- 
cal and  commercial  importance.  During  several  hun- 
dred years  it  was  the  chief  centre  of  learning,  refine- 
ment, and  military  power.  As  the  sest  of  the  Greek 
Church,  in  it  were  held  a  large  number  of  councils. 
The  indicatioflB  are  that  its  future  will  be  as  important 
as  its  past  history.  Yet  no  city  has  suffered  more 
from  the  desolations  of  earthquakes,  pests,  famine, 
fire,  and  sword. 

I.  History. — ^There  are  three  defined  epochs :  1,  from 
the  fDundation  of  the  city  (B.C.  667)  till  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  (A.D.  803);  2,  from  this 
time  till  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  (A.  D.  1453) ;  and, 
8,  under  the  Turkish  dominion  till  the  present  time. 

1.  Byzantium. — ^The  ancient  Greeks  attributed  the 
foundation  of  Byzantium  to  a  colony  of  Megarians, 
who,  directed  by  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  built  a  city  (B. 


0.  667)  on  the  high  land  formerly  occupied  by  thV 
old  seraglio.  This  city  soon  became  the  entrep6t  for 
the  grain  trade  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Greece.  With, 
out  any  great  military  power  or  ambition  of  its  own. 
Byzantium  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  different  cities 
that  successively  became  dominant  in  Greece.  It 
yielded  without  resistance  to  Darius  (B.C.  512).  The 
ten  thousand  rested  here  in  their  retreat  (B.C.  400). 
During  a  siege  by  Philip  of  Macedon  (B.C.  840),  a 
light  suddenly  appeared  one  night,  enabling  the  Athe- 
nian garrison  to  see  and  thwart  an  intended  assault  by 
the  besiegers.  In  commemoration  of  this  event,  a 
crescent  appears  on  some  Byzantine  coins,  and  to  this 
is  usually  attributed  the  origin  of  the  crescent,  the  em- 
blem of  the  Turkish  empire,  adopted  immediately  af- 
ter the  conquest  of  ConstanUnople.  With  Greece  this 
city  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  (B.C.  146).  An 
ancient  legend  relates  that  the  apostle  St.  Andrew,  on 
his  arrival  at  Galata,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
pressed  the  form  of  a  cross  into  the  rock  with  his  hand. 
After  preaching  here  two  years,  he  was  driven  awsy 
by  the  tyrant  Zeuxippus,  and  be  conUnned  his  labors 
on  the  opposite  Asiatic  shore.  Byzantium  bad,  in  or- 
der to  resist  the  frequent  sieges  of  the  Northern  bar- 
barians, been  made  the  strongest  fortified  city  in  the 
Roman  empire.  For  harboring  Plscinus  its  walls  were 
razed  by  SepUmius  Severns  (A.D.  169).  These  were 
soon  rebuilt,  but  the  city  was  completely  destroyed  by 
Constantine  (A.D.  824)  for  having  rebelled  again. 

2.  Under  the  Eastern  Empire, — Many  reasons  com- 
bihed  to  induce  Constantine  to  remove  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  especial- 
ly his  desire  to  free  himself  from  the  remnants  of  the 
power  of  the  Roman  senate;  his  desire  to  follow  the 
Oriental  custom  of  a  fireat  emperor  and  conqueror 
founding  his  own  capital ;  the  central  commercial  posi- 
tion of  Byzantium  in  the  then  known  world,  and  its 
favorable  position  for  controlling  the  troublesome  parts 
of  the  empire  on  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates.  On 
May  11,  S80,  the  new  capital  was  inaugurated  by  fes- 
tivals and  ceremonies,  half  Christian  and  half  pagan, 
and  lasting  forty  days.  Among  the  many  embellish- 
ments which  Constantine  added  to  the  ci^  were  the 
hippodrome,  surrounded  by  palaces,  porticoes,  and  stat- 
ues brought  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the 
cistern  of  a  thousand  columns,  the  church  of  St.  So- 
phia, and  many  other  churches  and  public  buildings. 
Theodosius  also  greatly  embellished  and  enlarged  the 
capital.  In  3G6  ConFtantinople  became  the  capital  of 
the  Eastern  or  Greek  division  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  glory  of  the  city  increased  until  the  time  of 
Heraclius  (A.D.  641),  although  subjected  to  many 
scourges.  Justinian  (527-595)  may  be  regarded  as  its 
second  founder.  After  a  civil  commotion  in  A.D. 
532,  in  which  30,000  men  were  slain,  and  which  re- 
duced the  city  to  ashes,  Justinian  rebuilt  St.  Sophia 
with  unparalleled  magnificence.  His  gorgeous  pal- 
ace, the  twenty-five  other  churches  and  many  pub- 
lic edifices  that  he  built,  have  all  since  perished.  The 
size  of  the  citv  roav  be  estimated  from  the  Act  that 
300,000  persons  died  from  tbe  pest  in  one  year.  In 
675  the  Arabs  lost  80,000  men  before  the  walls,  and  in 
718  1161  ships  of  war.  The  greatest  destruction  of 
works  of  art  in  all  history  occurred  in  the  ravaging  of 
Constantinople  by  tbe  Crusaders  (1204),  who  Fpent 
eight  days  after  they  took  the  city  in  burning  and 
plundering  all  public  and  private  property.  The  res- 
toration of  the  ByzanUne  empire  (1261)  had  little  ef- 
fect in  r««Ptoring  the  glory  of  the  capital.  The  Geno- 
ese and  Venetians,  who  had  established  themselves  in 
the  suburbs  of  Galata  and  Pera,  had  many  contests 
near  the  city  for  commercial  supremacy.  In  1391  the 
Turks,  who  had  already  conquered  most  of  European 
Turkey,  forced  the  Byzantine  emperor  to  permit  a 
mosque  to  be  erected  in  Constantinople,  to  permit  the 
appointment  of  a  kadi  to  look  after  the  interests  of  tiie 
resident  Mohammedan  merchants,  and  to  pay  the  sul* 
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tan  a  yearl7  tribute  of  10,000  dacats.  In  1458  the 
TnrkB  took  the  city  by  asmult,  after  a  dege  of  forty 
days.  In  this  siege  the  Turks  had  several  cannon  of 
three  and  four  feet  calibre. 

8.  Under  (fte  Twrka, — For  the  space  of  three  days  af- 
ter the  taking  of  the  city  it  was  given  up  to  pillage, 
and  was  the  scene  of  frightful  massacre  and  destruc- 
tion of  public  and  i»ivate  property.  After  the  three 
days  had  elapsed  Mahomet  caused  the  carnage  to  be 
stopped,  and  offered  to  ench  Greeks  as  chose  to  remain 
protection  in  their  property  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  The  sultan  then  entered  upon  the  erection 
of  a  series  of  public  edifices.  He  built  the  castle  of 
seven  towers,  the  two  seraglios,  and  a  number  of  mag- 
nificent mosques.  He  also  transformed  St.  Sophia  and 
other  churches  into  mosques.  The  chief  sultans  after 
Mahomet  have  followed  his  example  in  building  at 
least  one  magnificent  mosque.  Constantinople^  has 
suffered  frequently  from  fires  that  have  often  devas- 
tated whole  quarters.  In  1726  the  first  printing-press 
was  set  up  in  the  city.  During  an  outbreak  in  the 
Greek  quarter  in  1821,  during  the  Greek  Revolution, 
the  Greek  patriarch  was  hung  by  the  mob.  In  1826 
the  power  of  the  Janissaries,  who  had  opposed  most 
fanatically  the  introduction  of  modem  civilization  by 
the  sultan,  was  completely  broken  by  the  sliooting  of 
40,000  of  them  by  the  other  troops  of  the  army. 

II.  DtaeripAtm  of  the  City  previtnu  to  ita  Occupation 
by  the  7\urk»  (1453). — The  ancient  Byzantium  occupied 
the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Sea 
tof  Marmora  and  the  Grolden  Horn,  upon  which  the 
great  capital  was  afterwards  built.  As  Constantino- 
ple, the  city  was  enlarged  to  its  present  limits.  On 
the  water  side  was  built  a  single  wall  without  a  ditch. 
On  the  land  side  was  a  double,  later  a  triple  wall,  each 
part  from  14  to  20  feet  high,  20  feet  thick,  with  a  ditch 
28  feet  broad  in  front,  defended  alw>  by  548  towers,  and 
a  castle  at  each  comer  of  the  great  triangle  which  the 
city  covered,  and  penetrated  by  3  gates.  The  private 
houses  were  small  and  poor. 

Of  the  many  public  places  or  edifices  we  can  notice 
but  a  few.  (a)  The  Fontm  of  Canttantme  (now  part 
of  the  seraglio  palace),  which  Constantine  surrounded 
with  a  circus,  an  imperial  palace,  churches,  baths,  and 
many  private  palaces.  Here  he  placed  the  porphyry 
column  surrounded  with  wreaths  of  gold,  ^*  the  Palladi- 
um of  Rome,"  which  he  brought  firom  that  city ;  on 
this  pillar  he  placed  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  brought 
from  Heliopolis,  in  Phrygia,  and  which  Constantine 
wished  to  have  considered  as  his  own  statue,  substi- 
tuting the  nails  of  the  passion  for  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
in  order  to  give  the  statue  a  resemblance  to  Christ. 
This  statue  is  now  lost.  The  column  is  partly  destroy- 
ed, the  remainder  being  called  the  **  Burnt  Column.** 
(6)  The  Forum  of  Theodotiut,  laid  out  by  Theodosius 
(A.D.  893),  and  containing  a  triumphal  pillar  like  the 
Column  of  Trajan  in  Rome,  and  an  equestrian  statue 
of  a  man  with  winged  feet,  whom  the  popular  tradition 
held  to  be  Joshua  commanding  the  sun  to  stand  still ; 
under  the  left  foot  of  the  horse  was  buried  the  PaUa' 
dium  of  ConetantmopUj  consisting  of  a  doll  or  body 
wrapped  in  woollen  garments,  and  which  the  latins 
(in  1204)  dug  up  and  burnt,  after  having  destroyed 
the  statue,  (c)  The  Forum  Bovis,  containing  'the 
brazen  bull  in  which  criminals  were  burnt  to  death, 
(rf)  The  Hippodrome  or  Circus,  near  St.  Sophia,  in 
which  races  and  other  games  were  held,  and  which 
Constantine  adorned  with  the  best  works  of  Grecian 
art,  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  over  the 
gate  through  which  the  horses  entered  the  circus  stood 
the  four  horses  of  Lysippus,  which  ori.?inally  were 
placed  in  Athens,  were  brought  here  from  Chios,  then 
taken  to  Venice  (1206),  to  Paris  by  Napoleon  (1797), 
and  finally  retumed  to  Venice  (1815) ;  an  obelisk,  61 
feet  high,  brought  from  £g3'pt  to  Athens,  and  thence 
to  Constantinople,  is  yet  standing ;  the  triple  bronze 
snakes,  that  formed  the  interior  of  the  Tripod  of  Del- 


phoB,  18  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high,  is  yet 
standing,  one  serpent*s  head  having  been  cut  off  by 
Mahomet  with  his  sabre  when  he  entered  the  city 
(1453),  the  other  two  having  been  removed  during  the 
last  century.  These,  then,  are  all  the  remains  of  an- 
cient art  that  have  been  preserved  from  the  immense 
number  brought  to  Constantinople.  What  few  the 
Crusaders  left  (1204)  the  Turks  have  since  destroyed, 
(e)  The  Imperial  Pidaee  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old 
seraglio.  It  contMned  many  magnificent  buildings 
and  rooms ;  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Theodor  were  the  rel- 
ics, consisting  of  the  **  original  cross'*  and  the  "staff 
of  Moses.**  (/)  The  ffebdomon  Palace,  where  Leo 
Philosophos  held  his  school,  containing  five  golden  tow- 
ers, supporting  a  golden  tree  on  which  golden  birds 
sung,  and  containing  the  "  head  of  John  the  Baptist.** 
(jff)  The  Palace  and  Baths  of  Lausos,  adorned  with 
many  works  of  art,  and  containing  the  imperial  library 
of  120,000  volumes  (burnt  475).  (A)  The  many  hea- 
then  temples  were  either  turned  into  churches  or  sec- 
ularized by  Theodosius.  (i)  Of  chwnAeSy  by  far  the 
most  important  is  that  of  8t.  Sophia  (q.  v.).  (J)  The 
Choras  Church  contained  a  "picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  painted  by  St.  Luke,"  which  the  Turks  cut  to 
pieces  when  they  took  the  city.  (*)  The  Church  of 
the  Hotjf  A  poetics,  built  by  Constantine,  together  wiUi 
the  Hereon  (the  burial-place  of  the  emperors  from  the 
time  of  Constantine),  with  their  rich  omaments  and 
treasures,  were  plundered  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204, 
and  destroyed  in  1468.  (J^  The  Church  of  8t.  George, 
the  Greek  patriarchal  church,  is  an  ancient  edifice, 
with  many  mosaics  and  Byzantine  paintings.  Exter- 
nally it  is  entirely  destitute  of  ornament.  It  contains 
the  "  chair  of  St.  Chrysostom,"  richly*  inlaid  with 
pearl,  and  on  which  the  patriarch  sits  during  great 
festivals ;  also  the  "  pillar  to  which  Christ  was  bound 
when  he  was  scourged.**  (m)  The  Blaehednen  Church, 
containing  the  "  holy  chest  with  the  garments  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,"  and  a  "miraculous  image  whose  veil 
lifted  itself  every  Friday  evening,  and  settled  down 
again  on  Saturday  at  vespers.**  On  the  yearly  festi- 
val of  this  church  a  great  procession  took  place,  with 
the  emperor  at  its  head,  (ti)  The  Church  of  the  Ftr- 
gin  at  the  Golden  Spring,  near  a  spring  or  cistern  of 
that  name  containing  golden  or  "fried  fish.**  A  tra^ 
dition  has  it  that  "during  the  last  assault  by  the 
Turks,  a  Greek  monk  in  the  monastery  at  this  place 
disbelieved  the  report  that  the  Turks  had  entered  the 
walls,  saying,  *  I  would  sooner  believe  that  these  fish 
I  am  frying  would  leap  out  of  the  pan  of  hot  oil  and 
come  to  life  again  in  the  cistem.*  Scarcely  had  he  ut- 
tered these  words  when  the  fish  sprang  out  into  the 
cistem.  Their  descendants  are  red  on  one  side  and 
brown  on  the  other,  in  commemoration  of  this  event.'* 
(o)  Monasteries  abounded  in  the  city  soon  after  the  or- 
igin of  this  institution.  Some  of  them  were  large,  and 
occupied  sightly  positions,  (p)  The  Jews  were  allow- 
ed a  synagogue  by  Constantine,  but  the}'  were  expelled 
from  the  city  by  Theodosius.  (^q)  Large  aqueducts  sup. 
plied  the  city  with  an  abundan<;e  of  water ;  some  of 
these  are  yet  in  use,  others  are  out  of  repair,  (r)  Vast 
cisterns,  or  subterranean  reservoirs,  T\ero  dug  out  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  first  emperors.  Most  of  these  are 
now  out  of  repair,  and  but  few  contain  water.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  cistem  of 
Philoxenus  (now  called  the  cistem  of  the  ^ousand  and 
one  columns),  containing  three  stories,  supported  each 
by  224  pillars.  It  is  now  used  for  silk-spinning.  It 
contained  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  cistern 
of  St.  Peter  contained  6,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

IIL  The  Modem  or  Turkish  C%.— With  Christian 
nations  the  city  retuns  its  Greek  name,  Constantino- 
ple. The  Turks  call  it  Stambotd,  or  Istamboul;  also 
Assitana,  The  beauty  of  situation  of  the  city  is 
world-renowned.  Each  of  the  seven  hills  is  crowned 
by  a  mosque,  with  its  tsU  slender  minarets.  The  rich 
profusion  of  foliage  from  the  public  and  private  gar« 
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dens  blends  with  the  brown  of  the  unpainted  wooden 
houses,  and  contrasts  with  the  white  of  the  mosques 
and  other  public  buildings,  presenting  a  picturesque 
effect  to  be  seen  in  no  other  European  city.  The  har- 
bor is  crowded  with  vessels  and  steamers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Slight,  slender  caiques  dart  between 
the  larger  boats,  and  give  an  unusual  animation  to  the 
already  over-crowded  harbor.  The  suburbs  of  Pera 
and  Galata  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
covered  with  massive  palaces  and  stone  houses.  Across 
the  Bosphorus  is  Scutari,  with  its  vast,  d^rk,  c}'press- 
bound  cemeteries;  and  in  the  distance  the  snow-cap- 
ped Olympus  raises  its  head  above  the  horizon. 

Constantinople  is  at  present  the  capital  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  of  which  it  forms  a  distinct  province.  It  is 
the  residence  also  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  who  holds 
here  the  patriarchal  synod,  composed  of  twelve  bish- 
ops. Here  are  also  an  Armenian  patriarch  and  a 
Greek-Catholic  bishop.  The  Protestant  missions  of 
Europe  and  America  for  the  Orient  have  their  head- 
quarters in  Constantinople.  The  city,  with  its  imme- 
diate suburbs,  contains  above  a  million  inhabitants. 
Stamboul,  or  the  old  city,  contains  about  half  this  num- 
ber. More  than  half  of  the  population  are  Turks ; 
the  remainder  are  Greeks,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  and 
some  thousands  each  of  nearly  every  nation  of  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa. 

Within,  the  city  loses  much  of  its  charm.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  uncleanly,  and  /uU  of  dogs ;  they 
are  not  lighted,  and  every  passer-by,  after  nightfall, 
is  arrested  if  he  has  not  a  lighted  lantern :  the  streets 
are  not  named,  nor  the  houses  numbered,  (a)  The 
houKS  are  almost  entirely  of  wood,  are  unpainted,  of 
two  or  thref  stories,  and  have  projecting  latticed  win- 
dows, (h)  Of  public  squares  there  are  but  few  of  im- 
portance. The  chief  are  the  Hippodrome  (see  above, 
d)  and  the  Seraskai  Place^  containing  the  offices  of  the 
war  department  and  the  lofty,  fine  tower  from  which 
is  to  be  obtained  the  finest  view  of  Constantinople  and 
its  environ9.  This  place  is  about  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, (c)  The  Seraglio,  once  so  famous  as  Uie  splen- 
did palace  of  the  sultans,  had  not  been  used  as  a  royal 
palace  since  the  erection  of  the  new  SfroffUo  on  the 
Bosphorus.  It  was  burned  in  1865.  Near  the  old 
seraglio  is  the  office  of  the  grand  vizier,  entered  by 
the  *' Sublime  Porte,*'  where  the  sessions  of  the  cabi- 
net are  held,  and  where  the  sultan  meets  Che  foreign 
ambassadors.  There  are  many  kiosks^  or  royal  sum- 
mer-houses on  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn. 
(d)  Constantinople  contains  thirteen  imperial  mosques, 
above  a  hundred  large  mosques  (or  Djami,  i.  e.  places 
of  reunion),  and  more  than  a  hundred  besides  of  small- 
er mosques  (or  Medjid,  i.  e.  places  of  prayer).  The 
chief  mosque  is  that  of  Onuir.  See  St.  Sophia.  The 
second  mosque  of  importance  is  that  of  Achmet  the 
First  (built  in  1610).  Here  are  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  the  festival  of  Bairam,  that  of  Mevloud  (the 
birth  of  the  Prophet),  and  that  of  the  departure  of  the 
caravans  for  Mecca.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  piece  of 
the  black  stone  of  Mecca,  (e)  Churches  and  Synagogues. 
^-The  Greeks  have  twenty-one  churches  in  the  old 
city.  Of  these,  St.  George's  (see  above,  II,  2)  is  the 
chief  or  patriarchal  church.  The  Armenians  have  a 
number  of  churches,  among  them  the  Patriarchal 
church  (or,  rather,  two  churches — one  for  men,  the 
other  for  wOmen),  and  the  Church  of  the  Nine  Angel- 
choirs,  containing  a  "miracle-working  pillar,"  to 
rrhich  the  sick  of  fevers  are  brought.  The  liomish 
and  Protestant  churches  are  in  Pera.  There  are  sev- 
eral synagogues  in  the  old  city.  The  British  and 
American  Bible  Societies  have  tlieir  head-quarters  in 
the  old  city.  (/)  There  are  many  Mohammedan  tnon- 
asleries  for  the  different  orders  of  dervishes,  and  also 
several  Greek  monasteries,  (g)  Burial-places  for  the 
Turks  are  found  near  all  the  mosques.  Burial-chapels 
(Turb6s)  for  the  snitnns,  the  founders  of  mosques,  and 
their  families,  are  found  within  the  inclosure  of  the 


mosqaes.  (h)  The  public  imiruciion  was  reorganized  in 
1847.  Schools  were  divided  into  three  grades.  At- 
tendance upon  the  primary  schools  is  obligatory.  In 
them  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, religion,  history  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the 
Turkish  language.  In  the  second  grade,  the  Idstory  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  mathematics,  natural  sci- 
ence, and  other  branches  are  taught.  The  technical 
schools  are  many  in  number,  as  the  two  schools  in  the 
mosques  of  Achmet  and  Selim  for  the  persons  designed 
for  ciyil  offices ;  the  school  founded  by  the  sultaness  in 
1850  for  the  education  of  diplomatists  and  other  high 
officers  of  state ;  the  colleges  for  the  education  of  the 
ulemas  or  priests ;  the  schools  of  military  and  naval 
instruction  ;  the  college  of  medicine ;  the  veterinary, 
and  other  schools.  All  of  these  are  supported  by  the 
state  when  the  endowments  do  not  suffice.  The  Uni- 
versity, comprising  many  of  their  highest  schools,  h&s 
a  large  building,  but  is  only  partly  organized.  T  ho 
school  systems  of  the  Christians  and  Jews  stand  un- 
der the  direction  of  their  church  authorities,  and  arc 
much  neglected,  (i)  Of  libraries  there  are  over  a  hun- 
dred smaller  ones  connected  with  the  mosques,  and 
forty  large  ones,  some  of  which  have  fine  rooms,  and 
are  accessible  to  non-Mohammedans. 

lY.  The  £ttnrons  of  CoHsUmtinople.-^(a)  Egowb, 
above  Stamboul,  on  the  Golden  Horn,  is  the  most  sa- 
cred spot  in  Turkey.  Eyoub  was  the  standard-bearer 
of  the  Prophet,  and  perished  in  the  first  attack  on 
Constantinople  by  the  Saracens  (668).  His  body  was 
miraculously  discovered  by  Mahomet  11  (1453),  who 
built  here  the  mosque  of  Eyoub.  There  is  also  a 
stone,  surrounded  by  a  silver  plate,  containing  an 
'*  impression  of  the  foot  of  the  Prophet,"  which  he 
made  in  the  rock  at  the  building  of  the  Caaba.  With- 
in this  mosque  is  the  sicord  rf  Othman,  which  the  sul- 
tans gird  on  as  their  inaugural  ceremony  instead  of 
being  crowned.  Around  the  mosque,  which  is  richly 
built  and  decorated,  are  tombs  of  many  great  men  of 
state,  mingled  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  surround- 
ed by  hospitals  and  an  extensive  cypress-covered 
grave-yard.  (6)  GakUa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  was  formerly  a  Genoese  city.  It  now 
contains  many  important  European  houses  of  business, 
and  one  part  is  filled  with  the  scum  of  all  European 
nations,  (c)  Pera,  on  the  crown  of  the  hill  above 
Galata,  contains  the  residences  of  European  ambassa- 
dors and  merchants,  many  fine  and  lofty  residences, 
and  many  Christian  churches,  (c)  At  Kassitippashti, 
where  vessels  of  war  are  built,  and  at  Top-^ana,  where 
cannon  are  made,  the  works  rival  those  of  any  Euro- 
pean power,  (e)  i^'cutari,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus,  is  the  landing-place  of  all  the  commerce  to 
and  from  Asia,  and  hence  has  many  and  lai^  kfaanp. 
As  the  place  from  which  Mohammedanism  set  out  in. 
its  conquest  of  Europe,  it  is  considered  by  the  Turks 
to  be  sacred  ground,  and  its  burial-place  is  by  far  the 
largest  around  Constantinople.  Near  this  burial-pl&co 
are  the  famous  mosque  and  barracks  of  Selim,  and  the 
hospital  where  Florence  Nightingale  performed  her 
deeds  of  mercy  during  the  Crimean  war.  (/^  Tho 
Bosphorus  is  lined  with  palaces  of  the  sultan,  of  pashas, 
merchants,  and  ambassadors,  and  with  cities  and  vil- 
lages. In  one  of  them,  Beb6k,  is  a  college  founded 
by  the  missionary  Dr.  Hamlin,  and  endowed  by  Amer- 
ican Christians  with  $100,000. — Hesychius,  De  origin' 
ibus  ConstanHnopolem,  1596  (Leipzig,  1820);  Yisques- 
nel.  La  Turquie  (Paris,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Th.  Gautier,  Con^ 
stantinople (Paris,  IBbS);  Dallaway,  ConstaniinopUjAn-' 
dent  and  Modem ;  Adolphe  Joanne  et  Emile  Isambert, 
IHninjdre,  descriptif,  historique,  H  archkohgique  de 
r  Orient  (Paris,  1867);  Hammer,  Histoire  de  V empire 
Ottoman  (Paris,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Hammer,  Constantinople 
und  der  Bosporus. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  Councils  op.  I.  General 
Synods. — The  following  are  regarded  as  oecumenical 
by  the  Latin  or  by  the  Greek  Church,  or  by  both :  1. 
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The  Firtt  (Ecumenical  CamcU  of  Constantinople  (or  the 
Bccond  in  the  list  of  CBCumenical  coancils)  was  con- 
voked at  Constantinople  in  881  by  Theodosius  the 
Great.     There   were  present  150   orthodox  bishops 
(mostly  Eastern),  and  36  followers  of  Macedonius,  who 
left  Constantinople  when  their  doctrine  was  rejected  by 
the  majority.      The  council  condemned,  besides  the 
Macedonians,  tfao  Arians,  EanomianK,  and  Eadoxians, 
and  confirmed  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 
It  assigned  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  the  second 
rank  in  the  Church,  next  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
in  controversies  between  the  two  reserved  the  decision 
to  the  emperor.    2.  The  Second  (Ecumenical  Council  of 
ConatajUlnople  (the  fifth  in  the  list  of  oecumenical  coun- 
cils), held  in  553  on  account  of  the  Three  Chapters' 
controversy,  by  166,  mostly  Oriental,  bishops.     This 
council  excommunicated  the  defenders  of  the  Three 
Chapters,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Ibas,  and  others, 
and  the  Roman  bishop  Yigilius,  who  refused  to  con- 
demn the  Three  Chapters  unconditionally.     8.  The 
Third  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  (the  sixth 
in  the  list  of  cecumenical  councils),  held  from  680  to 
681  in  the  Trullan  palace,  and  attended  by  289  bish- 
ops, among  whom  were  three  Oriental  patriarchs, 
and  four  legates  of  the  Roman  bishop  Agathon.     The 
opinions  of  the  Monothelites  were  condemned,  espe- 
cially through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  legates,  as 
heretical.     4.  The  General  Council  convoked  in  691 
b}^  the  emperor  Justinian  II,  and  also  held  in  the 
Trullan  palace.     As  it  was  regarded  as  supplementing 
the  fifth  and  sixth  cecumenical  councils,  which  had 
given  no  Church  laws,  it  was  called  (luinisexta  (%no- 
dus)  or  Quuusextufn  (ConcUiuni),     It  gave  102  stringent 
canons  on  the  morals  of  clergymen  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline.     It  is  recognised  as  an  oecumenical  council 
by  the  Greeks  only.     5.  The  fifth  (Ecumenical  Council, 
held  in  754,  and  attended  by  388  bishops.     It  passed 
resolutions  against  the  veneration  of  images,  which 
weiie  repealed  by  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council  of 
Nice.     It  is  not  reco.^nlsed  by  the  I^tin  Church,  but 
only  by  the  Greek.     6.  The  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council 
(by  the  Church  of  Rome  regarded  as  the  fourth  (Ecn- 
menical  Council  of  Constantin  )ple,  or  the  eighth  in 
the  list  of  oecumenical  councils),  held  in  869.     It  de- 
posed patriarch  Photius,  restored  patriarch  Ignatius, 
and  gave  laws  on  Church  discipline.     It  is,  of  course, 
not  recognised  by  the  Greeks.    7.  In  879  another  Gen- 
eral Synod  was  held  at  Constantinople,  attended  by  880 
bishops,  among  whom  were  the  legates  of  pope  John 
VIII.    Photius  was  recalled,  the  resolutions  of  the  pre- 
ceding council  against  him  repealed,  and  the  position 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  the  pope  defined. 
The  Greaks  number  this  council  as  the  Eighth  (Ecu- 
menical.    8.  The  ninth  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the 
Greek  Church  was  held  in  Constantinople,  under  the 
emperor  Andronicus  the  younger,  in  1841.     It  con- 
demned the  opinions  of  Barlaam  as  heretical. 

II.  Particular  Synods. — The  most  important  of  the 
particular  synods  are :  1.  and  2.  In  336  and  839,  two 
Arian  synods,  under  the  leadership  of  Eusebius  of  Ni- 
comedia.  The  former  deposed  and  excommunicated 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra ;  the  latter  deposed  and  expelled 
bishop  Panlus,  of  Constantinople,  and  appointed  Euse- 
bius his  successor.  3.  A  semi-Arian  synod  against 
^tius,  who  was  banished.  4.  In  426,  a  synod  held 
against  the  Messalians ;  in  448,  449,  and  450,  synods 
against  the  Entychians.  5.  In  495  and  496,  Eutychian 
synods,  condemning  their  opponents,  and  recognising 
the  Henoticon  of  Zeno.  6.  A  synod  in  616,  condemned 
the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  7.  In 
536,  against  Severus,  Anthimus,  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  Acephali.  8.  In  541  (543  ?),  against  some  views  of 
Origen.  9.  In  815,  two  synods  on  the  question  of  ven- 
eration of  images,  the  one,  attended  by  270  bishops,  in 
favor,  and  the  second  against  the  images.  10.  In  861, 
introducing  patriarch  Photius,  and  approving  the  ven- 
eration of  images.     11.  In  1170  (according  to  others  in 


1168),  a  synod,  attended  by  many  Eastern  and  TTest* 
em  bishops,  on  the  reunion  of  the  Eastern  and  Latin 
churches.  Similar  synods  were  held  in  1277,  1280, 
1285,  all  without  effect.  12.  In  1450,  a  council  con- 
voked by  the  emperor  Constantino  Palseologus  de- 
posed the  patriarch  Gregor}",  put  in  his  place  the  pa- 
triarch Athanasius,  and  declined  to  accept  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  CouncU  of  Florence  in  favor  of  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches.  13.  In 
1688  and  1642,  two  synods  held  against  the  crypto-Cal- 
vinism  of  tiie  patriarch  Cyril  Lucaris. — Pierer,  Uni- 
vers,'Lex.  iv,  897 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii, 
888;  Christian  JRememb.  April,  1854,  art.  i;  Scbaff, 
Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  ii,  iii ;  Landon,  Manual 
of  Councils;  Hefele,  ConcU.'Geschichte ;  Edinburgh  It&- 
view,  July,  1867,  p.  49. 

CoifSTANTINOPLE,  PATRIARCHATE  OF.       Until  the 

time  of  Constantine  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was 
subject  to  the  bishop  of  Heraclea  as  metropolitan. 
When  Constantinople  liecame  the  residence  of  the  em- 
peror, the  dignity  of  the  bishop  naturally  rose.     Tho 
second  oecumenical  council,  in  881,  gave  to  tho  bishop 
of  Constantinople  a  precedence  of  honor  next  to  tho 
bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  ground  that  Constantinoplo 
was  New  Rome.     This  canon  implied  no  extension  of 
jurisdiction  except  tho  exemption  of  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople from  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  the 
bisliop  of  Heraclea ;  but  gradually  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople obtained  a  right  of  superintendence  over 
the  exarchs  of  the  neighboring  dioceses.    Early  in  the 
5th  century  an  imperial  edict  placed  Eastern  Illyricum 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
but  the  Roman  bishop  Boniface  protested  against  this 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  patriarchal  rights  of  Rome 
in  Illyricum,  and  the  decree  was  not  carried  through. 
Theodosius  II  issued  a  decree  that  no  bishop  in  Asia 
and  Thracia  should  be  ordained  without  the  consent  of 
the  Council  of  (Constantinople.     The  execution  of  this 
decree  met  with  much  opposition,  but  the  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  over  Thracia  and  Asia  was  nevertheless 
gradually  confirmed,  and  it  was  even  extended  over 
Pontus  and  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch.     In  451  the 
Onncil  of  Chalcedon  formally  sanctioned  this  right 
of  jurisdiction.     Canon  9  authorized  bishops  and  cler- 
gymen to  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  metropoli- 
tans to  either  the  exarchs  or  to  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople.    Canon  28  gave  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
equal  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  ¥rith  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  stating,  however,  that  the  see  of  Constantinople 
was  the  second ;  and  provided  that  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople should  have  the  right  to  ordain  the  metro- 
politans of  the  three  dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and 
Thracia,  and  of  the  bishops  of  the  pagan  countries  be- 
longing to  those  three  dioceses.     The  papal  legates 
protested  against  the  28th  canon,  and  their  protest  was 
ratified  by  the  Roman  bishop  Leo.     The  opposition  of 
the  Roman  bishops  against  this  canon  prevented  it 
from  being  received  into  the  Oriental  legislation,  al- 
though the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  never  relin- 
quislied  any  of  the  rights  conceded  to  them  by  the 
Council.     During  the  controversj'  on  the  images,  Leo 
Isauricus  separated  the  Illyrian  churches  from  the 
patriarchate  of  Rome  and  united  them  with  that  of 
Constantinople.     Entire  separation  from  Rome  was 
carried  through  by  the  patriarchs  Photius  and  Michael 
Csendarius.     The  extensive  diocese  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  containing,  since  the  8th  century, 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Ilh-ricum  and  the  three  dioceses 
of  Asia,  Thracia,  and  Pontus,  embraced  (since  the  10th 
century)  also  Russia,  for  which,  however,  in  the  16th 
century,  a  special  patriarchate  was  established  at  Mos- 
cow.    See  Russia.     In  the  14th  century  a  special 
Servian  patriarchate  was  established,  which,  however, 
was  again  dissolved  in  1765.    See  Servia.    After  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  Greece,  the 
Church  of  Greece  made  itself  independent  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1838.   See 
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Grebgc.  The  Greek  bishops  of  Anstm  are  likewise 
not  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  See 
Austria.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  latter  embraces  the 
mediate  and  immediate  provinces  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, with  the  exception  of  the  patriarchates  of  An- 
tioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  archbishop* 
rics  of  Cyprus  and  Ochrids  in  Rumelia.  In  1867  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople  had  135  sees,  of  which 
90  are  metropolitical  and  4  archiepiscopal. 

From  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
in  1204  until  the  reconquest  of  the  city  by  the  Greelui 
in  1261,  there  was  a  Latin  patriarch  in  Constantino- 
ple, to  whom  the  pope  assigned  the  highest  place  in 
the  Church  next  to  liimself.  Since  the  destruction 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  the  title  of  patriarch  has  been 
given  by  the  popes  to  some  dignitary  of  Rome.  At 
Constantinople  there  resides  a  patriarchal  vicar,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  are  about  10,000  Latin  Catholics, 
in  Constantinople,  Thracia,  Macedonia,  and  Northern 
Asia  Minor. — Herzog,  ReaJUEncyld.  iii,  188 ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchm-Lex.  ii,  838 ;  Wiggers,  KirchL  SUUu- 
iikj  i,  176 ;  The  Clmrchman'$  Calendar  for  1867,  p.  39. 

Constellation,  a  clutter  of  gtarty  stands  in  the 
Autb.  Vers,  only  in  Isa.  xiii,  10  (**the  stars  of  heaven 
and  coruteilationt  thereof  shall  not  give  their  light"), 
for  the  Heb.  ^"^03,  kesil^-  (in  the  plur.),  i.  e.  the  fat  or 
clear  (Sept.  'QpiutVy  Vulg.  splendor),  as  a  designation 
apparently  of  the  large  starry  bodies  generally.  The 
same  (Heb.)  word  elsewhere  designates  some  special 
assemblage  of  stars  (**  Orion,"  Job  ix,  9 ;  xxxviii,  31 ; 
Amos  V,  8);  and  once  the  name  of  a  town  ('^Chesil," 
Josh.  XV,  30).  (See  Schnaar,  Ueb.  d,  Ster^rilder,  etc. 
Rink.  1791.)    See  Astronomy. 

Constitution,  in  the  Roman  Church,  a  decree  of 
the  pope  in  matters  of  doctrine.  In  France,  the  name 
has  been  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  famous 
bull  Unigemtue  of  the  year  1713.     See  Ukioenitus. 

Constitntlons,  Apostolical  See  Canons; 
Clementines. 

Constitutions  and  Canons,  Books  of,  **  the 
code  of  141  rules  which  regulates  the  order  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  of  England.  The  preface  thus  de- 
scribes itself:  *  Constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiasti- 
cal, treated  upon  by  the  bishop  of  London,  president 
of  the  convocation  for  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  rest  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  said  province ; 
and  agreed  upon  with  the  king's  majest>''s  licence,  in 
their  synod  begun  at  London,  Anno  Domini  1603,  and 
in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  James, 
by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  £n$cland,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, the  first,  and  of  Scotland  the  thirty-seventh ;  and 
now  published  for  the  due  observation  of  them  by  his 
majesty's  authority,  under  the  great  seal  of  England.* " 
— Eadie,  Eodet,  Diet,  s.  v.     See  Canons. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  See  Claren- 
don. 

Consubstantial,  a  word  of  similar  import  with 
c^-eetential,  denoting  something  of  the  same  substance 
with  another.  The  term  ofioovaioq  was  first  used  by 
the  Others  of  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Nicssa  to 
express  the  orthodox  doctrine  more  precisely.  At  first 
the  term  had  only  a  negative  use,  as  against  the  Arian 
heresy ;  but  after  the  adoption  of  the  Kicene  Creed  it 
became  a  test- word  of  orthodoxy. — Tomline,  Theology ^ 
ii,  110;  SchafT,  Hittorff  of  the  Christicm  Church,  §  127. 

Consubstantiation,  the  doctrine  that,  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  bread  remains  bread,  and  the  wine 
remains  wine;  but  that  with  and  by  means  of  the 
consecrated  elements  the  true  natural  body  and  blood 
of  Chriftt  are  communicated  to  the  recipients.  It  dif- 
fers fW>m  TransubstantkUion  (q.  v.)  in  that  it  does  not 
imply  a  change  in  the  substance  of  the  elements. — 
Browne  on  89  Articles,  art.  xxviii,  §  1  •  Hagenbach, 
History  of  Doctrines,  ii,  809  (Smith's  ed.).     See  Imp  A- . 


NATION ;   Lord's   Supper  ;   Ldther  ;   Lutheran 
Church  ;  Transubstantiation. 

Consul  (I'n-arov,  i.  e.  hi^est  in  office),  a  title  ap- 
plied (1  Mace.  XV,  16)  to  Lucius  (q.  v.),  the  Roman 
ofl!icer,  whose  communication  to  Ptolemy  is  there  cited. 
The  Sept  elsewhere  uses  the  same  Greek  term  as  a 
rendering  of  the  Chald.  ')'»3D'in«n«,  satraps  ("prin- 
ces," Dan.  iii,  2,  3),  and  TT'^'J*?!  ««»«■»  ("counsel- 
lors, Dan.  vi,  7,  etc.).  It  b  often  used  by  classical 
G^eek  writers  for  the  Roman  consul.    See  Rome. 

Consujnption,  as  a  disease,  b  the  rendering  of 

the  Heb.  nfin^,  shache'pheth  (occurs  only  Lev.  xxvi, 

10;  Dent,  xxviii,  22),  from  WVO,  shachoph\  to  pine 

aiDoy;  and  probably  designates  a  wasting  malady. 
See  Disease. 

Contarini,  Gasparo,  Cardinal,  was  bom  in  1488 
of  a  noble  Yenetbn  ftmily,  and  carefully  educated. 
Entering  the  public  service,  he  was  embassador  to 
Charles  Y,  1521,  and  met  Luther  at  Worms.  In  1585 
he  was  made  cardinal  by  pope  Paul  III.  In  1538, 
Contarini,  together  with  the  cardinals  Caraffa  (subse- 
quently Paul  IV),  Sadolet,  and  Polus,  was  appointed 
a  member  of  a  committee  on  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  Their  report,  made  to  the  pope  in  the  same 
year,  and  entitled  Consilivm  de  Emendanda  Ecdesia, 
was  printed  against  their  wbh  and  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  pope,  and  publbhed  in  a  German  translation, 
with  pungent  notes,  by  Luther.  It  was  subsequent- 
ly put  on  the  Index.  In  1540  Contarini  was  sent  as 
papal  legate  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  where  he  showed 
a  conciliatory  spirit  toward  the  Protestants,  and  ur- 
gently admonbhed  the  bishops  to  labor  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  waa 
by  some  accused  cf  having  encouraged  heresy,  but  was 
appointed  by  the  pope  cardinal  legate  of  Bologna.  H  is 
reli^ous  feelings  were  deep;  he  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  and  looked  for  a  reform  of  the 
Roman  Church,  while  he  utterly  distrusted  the  Lu- 
theran reformation.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
the  best  men  in  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  He  died  in  Bologna,  1542.  Among  his 
writings  are,  De  ImmortalUate  Animas  adversus  Petrttm 
PomponaUum : — De  lAbero  Arbitrio  et  Prades^natione: 
— De  Septem  Ecclesia  Sacramentis: — ConfidaHo  ArtiO' 
ulorum  Luiheri: — Scholia  in  Epistolas  Dhi  PauK: — De 
Officio  Episoopi : — De  Potestate  PonHficis  (liberal).  H  ia 
works  were  collected  and  published  together  at  Paris 
(1571,  fol.)  and  Venice  (1678,  fol.).  See  Ranke,  Histo- 
ry of  Popes,  vol.  i,  passim ;  Wetzer  n.  Welte,  J^trcA^n- 
Le^,  ii,  860;  McCrie,  Reformation  in  Italy  (Am.  ed 
p.  171). 

Contemplation.    See  Mtstics. 

Contentment  (ahrapxtia,  1  Tim.  vi,  6 ;  **  suffi- 
ciency," 2  Cor.  ix,  8)  is  a  dbposition  of  mind  in  which 
our  desires  are  confined  to  what  we  enjoy  without  mar- 
muring  at  our  lot,  or  wishing  ardently  for  more.  It 
stands  opposed  to  envy  (James  iii,  IG);  to  avarice 
(Heb.  xiii,  5)  ;  to  pride  and  ambition  (Vtov.  xiii,  10); 
to  anxiety  of  mind  (Matt,  vi,  25,  34) ;  to  murmurings 
and  repinings  (1  Cor.  x,  10).  Contentment  does  not 
imply  unconcern  about  our  welfare,  or  that  we  should 
not  have  a  sense  of  anything  uneasy  or  distressing ; 
nor  does  it  give  any  countenance  to  idleness,  or  pre- 
vent diligent  endeavors  to  improve  our  circumstances. 
It  implies,  however,  that  our  desires  of  worldly  good 
he  moderate ;  that  we  do  not  indulge  unnecessary 
care,  or  use  unlawful  efforts  to  better  ourselves ;  but 
that  we  acquiesce  with,  and  make  the  best  of  our  con- 
dition, whatever  it  be.  Contentment  arises  not  fh)m 
a  man's  outward  condition,  but  from  his  inward  dispo- 
sition, and  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  humility,  at- 
tended with  a  fixed  habittul  sense  of  God's  particular 
providence,  the  recollection  of  past  mercies,  and  a  just 
estimate  of  the  true  nature  of  all  earthly  things.    Mo« 
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tives  to  contentment  arise  from  the  consideration  of 
the  rectitude  of  the  divine  government  (Pbe.  xcvii,  1, 
2),  the  benignity  of  the  divine  providence  (Psa.  cxlv), 
the  greatness  of  the  divine  promises  (2  Pet.  i,  4),  our 
own  nnwortliinefls  (Gen.  xxxU,  10),  the  punishments 
we  deserve  (Lam.  iii,  89,  40),  the  reward  wliich  con- 
tentment itself  brings  with  it  (1  Tim.  vi,  6),  the  speedy 
termination  of  all  our  troubles  here,  and  the  prospect 
of  eternal  felicity  in  a  fhtnre  state  (Rom.  v,  2).  .  See 
Barrow,  Workty  iii,  ser.  6,  6,  7,  8,  9;  Burrows,  On  Cm- 
temtmefU;  Watson,  ArtofContenimaUf  Dwight,  TheoU 
ogg,  ser.  czxix ;  Fellowes,  Tkeohgy,  ii,  428, 600 ;  Buck, 
Theol.  Diet.  s.  ▼. 

Contliieiioy.    See  Chastttt  ;  Yiroinitt. 

Continentes.    See  Encratites. 

Contingenoy.     See  Fobeknowledob  ;  Prb- 

DBSTINATIOir. 

Contract  (vwoXXay/ia,  1  Mace,  xiii,  42),  a  busi- 
ness agreement  or  formal  compact.  See  Baroaik. 
Various  solemnities  were  used  in  the  conclusion  of 
contracts  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Sometimes  it 
was  done  by  a  simple  joining  of  hands  (Prov.  xi,  21 ; 
Ezek.  xvii,  18),  and  thus  the  Hindoos,  to  this  day,  rat- 
ify an  engagement  by  one  person  laying  his  right 
hand  upon  that  of  the  other.  Sometimes,  also,  a  cov- 
enant was  ratified  by  erecting  a  heap  of  stones,  to 
which  an  appropriate  name  was  given  (Gen.  xxxi,  44 
-54) ;  that  made  between  Abraham  and  the  king  of 
Gerar  was  ratified  by  the  oath  of  both  parties,  also  by 
a  present  from  Abraham  to  the  latter  of  seven  ewe 
lambs,  and  by  giving  a  name  to  the  well  which  had 
occasioned  the  transaction.  Festivities  appear  to  have 
accompanied  the  ceremonies  attending  such  alliances, 
for  Isaac  and  Abimelech  made  a  feast  on  concluding 
their  covenant  (Gen.  xxvi,  80 ;  xxxl,  54).  A  similar 
practice  also  obtained  among  the  heathen  nations. 
The  Scythians  are  said  to  have  first  poured  wine  into 
an  earthen  vessel,  and  then  the  contracting  parties, 
cutting  their  arms  with  a  knife,  let  some  of  the  blood 
run  into  the  wine,  with  which  they  stained  their  armor ; 
after  which  they  themselves,  together  with  the  other 
persons  present,  drank  of  the  mixture,  uttering  the 
direst  maledictions  on  the  party  who  should  violate 
the  treaty.  Another  mode  of  ratifying  covenants  was 
by  the  superior  contracting  party  presenting  to  the 
other  some  article  of  his  own  dress  or  arms.  Thus 
^*  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon 
him,  and  gave  it  to  David,  and  his  garments,  even  to 
his  sword,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle"  (1  Sam. 
xviii,  4) ;  and  at  the  present  day,  the  highest  honor 
which  a  king  of  Persia  can  bestow  upon  a  subject  is  to 
cause  himself  to  be  disapparelled,  and  to  give  his  robe 
to  the  favored  individual.  In  Numbers  xviii,  19,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  covenant  of  salt  (q.  v.).    See  Oath. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and,  long  before  them,  among 
the  Canaanites,  the  purchase  of  anything  of  conse- 
quence was  concluded,  and  the  price  paid,  at  the  gate 
of  the  city,  as  the  seat  of  judgment,  before  all  who 
went  out  and  came  in  (Gen.  xxiii,  16,  20 ;  Ruth,  iv,  1, 
2).  From  the  latter  book  we  also  learn  that  on  some 
occasions  of  purchase  and  exchange,  the  transfer  was 
confirmed  by  the  proprietor  plucking  off  his  shoe  at 
the  city  gate,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  and  other 
witnesses,  and  handing  it  over  to  the  new  owner. 

The  earliest  notice  of  written  instruments,  sealed 
and  delivered,  for  ratifying  the  disposal  and  transfer  of 
property,  occurs  in  Jeremiah  xxxii,  10-15,  which  the 
prophet  commanded  Baruch  to  bury  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  in  order  to  be  preserved  for  production  at  a 
future  period  as  evidence  of  the  purchase.  No  men- 
tion is  particularly  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
deeds  were  anciently  cancelled.  Some  expositors 
have  imagined  that  in  Ck>los8ians  ii,  14,  Paul  refers  to 
the  cancelling  of  them  by  blotting  or  drawing  a  line 
across  them,  or  by  striking  them  through  with  a  nail ; 
bat  we  have  no  authority  whatever,  from  antiquity, 


to  authorize  such  a  conclusion. — Thomson,  Lemd  and 
Bookf  ii,  882-384.     See  Covenant. 

Contritioii,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  theology,  is 
perfect  or  thorough  repentance  (contritio  cordu)^  as 
distinguished  from  attritionj  or  imperfect  repentance, 
which  is  not  adequate  to  justification  without  pen- 
ance (see  Attrition  for  a  fuller  statement).  The 
Council  of  Trent  makes  contrition  part  of  the  matter 
of  the  sacrament  of  penanee.  **  The  acts  of  the  pen- 
itent, namely,  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfiiction, 
are  the  matter,  as  it  were,  of  this  sacrament,  which, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  required  by  divine  appointment 
in  order  to  the  completeness  of  the  sacrament,  and  the 
full  and  perfect  remission  of  sins,  are  for  this  reason 

called  the  parts  of  penance Contrition,  which 

holds  the  first  place  in  the  above-mentioned  acts  of  the 
penitent,  is  the  sorrow  and  detestation  which  tho  mind 
feels  for  past  sin,  with  a  purpose  of  sinning  no  more. 
Now  this  emotion  of  contrition  was  always  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  sins ;  and  when  a  man 
has  sinned  after  baptism,  it  prepares  him  for  the  re- 
mission of  sin,  if  joined  with  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  an  earnest  desire  of  performing  whatever 
is  necessary  to  the  proper  reception  of  the  sacrament. 
....  The  council  further  teaches  that  although  it 
may  sometimes  happen  that  this  contrition  is  perfect 
in  charity,  and  reconciles  a  man  to  God  before  the 
sacrament  of  penance  is  actually  received,  neverthe- 
less the  reconciliation  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  contri- 
tion without  the  desire  of  the  sacrament,  which  was  in 
fkct  included  in  it.'* — Canons  of  Trent,  sess.  xiv,  chap, 
iv. 

It  will  be  observed  firom  the  preceding  quotations 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  that  we  are  to  be 
truly  grieved  or  sorry  on  account  of  our  sins ;  that  we 
are  to  hate  them ;  and  that  we  must  purpose  or  re* 
solve  to  forsake  tliem.  All  this  is  excellent  so  far  as 
it  goes.  But  one  essential  element  or  mark  of  true 
repentance  is  entirely  omitted,  or  so  slightly  referred 
to  that  this  sorrow  or  hatred  of  sin,  together  with  all 
good  purposes  of  amendment,  are  counteracted,  or  may 
bs  substituted  bv  additional  retoluiiont  to  do  better  in 
future,  by  jMiestly  absolution,  by  penances,  and  by 
the  doctrine  of  attrition  or  imperfect  contrition.  The 
deficiency  to  which  reference  is  made  Xsfonaking  sin. 
This  practical  act  is  overlooked,  counteracted,  or  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  the  resolutions  of  amendment, 
absolution,  penances,  and  whatever  may  pertain  to 
them. — ^Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romanism,  bk.  x,  chap. 

ii,§l. 

.Conveniexit,  used  in  the  A.  Y.  only  in  its  old 
Latin  sense  of  suitable  or  becoming,  as  a  rendering  of 

*ir;,  yashar'  (Jer.  xl,  4,  5,  ''right,''  as  often  else- 
where), ph,  chok  (Prov.  XXX,  8,  an  allotted  '*^r- 
tion,''  as  sometimes  elsewhere),  Ko^qKov  (Rom.  i,  28, 
''fit,"  as  in  Acts  xxii,  22),  avi)Kov  (Eph.  v,  4 ;  Philem. 
8,  "p,''  as  in  Col.  iii,  18);  but  irJeatpof  (Mark  vi, 
21),  (ifKaiQiog  (Mark  xiv,  11),  evxaipiuf  (1  Cor.  xvi, 
12),  or  simply  xaipoc  (Acts  xxiv,  25),  refer  to  oppoT' 
iuneness  of  time  or  season.  Similarly  in  the  Apocr}''- 
pha  (xa^Kta,  Ecclus.  x,  23 ;  1  Mace,  xii,  11 ;  2  Mace, 
iv,  19 ;  xi,  86),  imrfi^iioc,  (1  Mace,  iv,  46 ;  xiv,  34), 
iiriKaipoc  (2  Mace,  iv,  82;  xiv,  22),  simply  ratpo( 
(Ecclus.  xxxix,  17),  or  mere  construction  (2  Mace,  x, 
18). 

Convent,  (1.)  the  name  given  in  monasteries  and 
similar  institutions  to  the  assembly  (and  the  whole)  of 
the  members  entitled  to  a  vote  (**  conventuals").  The 
heads  of  these  institutions  (abbots,  priors,  provosts, 
rectors,  guardians)  are  bound,  in  som^  points  of  ad- 
ministration, either  to  hear  the  counsel  or  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  convent.  Monastic  congregations  [see 
CoNORBOATioNs]  somctimes  hold  '*  general  convents" 
(or  '^general  chapters"),  consisting  of  the  abbots  of  all 
the  houses  of  the  congregation.    The  constitution  of 
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the  mendicant  orden  and  of  the  regukr  clerks  provides 
for  the  holding  of  ^^  provincial  conventa"  (or  provin- 
cial chapters),  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  monaa- 
teries  of  a  province,  and  ^*  general  convents**  (or  gen- 
eral chapters),  consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  all  the  mo- 
nastic provinces  (*' provincials").  Bat  the  latter,  in 
modem  times,  have  generally  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
written  reports  have  taken  their  place.  (2.)  The  word 
is  also  used  to  denote  a  society  of  monks  or  nuns  in 
one  establishment,  or  the  building  itself  in  which  thej 
dwell.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^Lex,  ii,  869.     See 

also  MOKASTKBT. 

Conventicle  (plaee  of  meetinffy  Lat.  rontwnticu- 
lunij  diminutive  of  corwenius).  The  word  convetUictUum 
was  known  to  the  primitive  Church  to  designate  a 
house  of  prayer,  omvenHcula  ubi  mmmut  orcUur  Deu$ 
(Amob.  iv ;  see  also  Lactant.  v,  11 ;  Orosius,  vii,  12). 
In  after  times  it  denoted  a  cabal  among  the  monks  of 
a  convent,  to  secure  the  election  of  some  favorite  can- 
didate for  abbot  or  superior.  The  term  conventicle  is 
said  to  have  been  first  applied  in  England  to  the  as- 
semblies of  WicklifTe's  followers ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  it  was  given  contemptuously  to  the  meet- 
ings for  religions  worship  of  Protestant  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England,  which  were  not  at  the  thne 
sanctioned  by  law. 

Conventiole  Act,  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, passed  in  1664.  It  enacted  that  only  five  per- 
sons above  sixteen  years  of  age,  besides  the  family, 
were  to  meet  for  any  worship,  domestic  or  social.  Tho 
first  offence  on  the  part  of  him  who  officiated  was 
three  montlis*  imprisonment,  or  five  pounds'  fine ;  the 
second,  six  months'  imprisonment,  or  ten  pounds ;  the 
third  offence  was  transportation  for  life,  or  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  pounds.  Those  who  permitted  conven- 
ticles to  be  held  in  their  bams,  houses,  or  outhouses, 
were  liable  to  the  same  forfeitures ;  and  married  wom- 
en taken  at  such  meetings  were  to  be  imprisoned  for 
twelve  months,  unless  their  husbands  paid  forty  shO- 
lings  for  their  redemption.  Tho  power  of  enforcing 
the  act  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  justice  of 
the  peace,  who  might  proceed,  without  the  verdict  of  a 
jur}%  on  the  bare  oath  of  an  informer.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  act,  houses  were  broken  open,  goods  and 
cattle  distrained,  persons  arrested,  and  the  jails  in  the 
different  counties  filled  with  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  no  other  misdemeanor  but  that  of  assembling  to- 
gether to  worship  God,  or  listen  to  the  exposition  of 
his  holy  word. — Buck,  Theol,  Dicdonary,  s.  v. ;  Neal, 
History  of  the  Puritana,  part  iv,  ch.  vii ;  Orme,  Life 
of  Baxter,  i,  221,  254. 

Conventuals,  (1.)  Monks  or  clerical  knights  who 
are  members  of  a  convent,  and  have  the  right  of  voting 
at  the  meetings  (conren/tM).  SeeCoirvENT.  (2.)  Monks 
in  general,  in  opposition  to  hermits.  (8.)  In  several 
orders,  especially  the  mendicant,  Conventuals  is  a 
name  for  those  congregations  which  follow  a  mitigated 
rule  (see  Franciscans,  Carmelites),  in  opposition 
to  the  Observants  (q.  v.),  who  demand  the  observance 
of  the  rigorous  primitive  rule,  and  who  sometimes  even 
pass  beyond  it.  The  name  is  especially  applied  to 
the  Franciscan  conventuals  (see  Franciscans).  (4.) 
Sometimes,  also,  a  community  of  candidates  for  the 
priesthood,  who,  in  a  monastic  manner,  lived  in  com- 
mon under  a  provoet,  were  designated  by  this  name. 

Convereation  C?|'!^'7Jt  dearth,  troy,  Psa.  xxxviii, 
14 ;  I,  28 ;  Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  dvaarpoipijj  but  Tpc- 
iroc  in  2  Mace,  xx,  12 ;  Heb.  xiii,  5)  is  never  used  in 
the  Scriptures  in  the  sense  of  verbal  communication^  but 
always  in  its  now  obsolete  meaning  of  course  of  life 
or  deportment,  including  all  one's  words  and  acts.  In 
Phil,  i,  27;  iii,  20,  a  different  term  is  found  in  the 
original  (TroXirfvoftai,  iroXirfc^o),  which  literally  sig- 
nifies rendencCy  or  relations  to  a  community  as  a  citi- 
zen.    See  Citizenship. 

Orientals  are  little  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  each 


other's  houses  for  the  purpose  of  social  intercoarse^ 
but  rather  prefer  to  resort  to  some  spot  out  of  doors, 
where  friends  can  meet  together,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  gate  of  the  city  is  generally  chosen.  See  Gate. 
Such  was  the  custom  of  old,  and,  aoooidingly,  we  find 
that  to  each  dty  among  the  Jews  there  was  an  open 
space  near  the  gate,  which  was  fitted  up  with  seats  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  people  (Gen.  xix,  1 ;  Psa. 
Ixix,  12).  Those  who  were  at  leisure  occupied  a  po- 
sition on  these  seats,  and  either  amused  themselves 
with  witnessing  those  who  came  in  and  went  out,  and 
with  any  trifling  occurrences  that  might  present  them- 
selves to  their  notice,  or  attended  to  Sie  judicial  triala, 
which  were  commonly  investigated  at  public  places  of 
this  kind  (Gen.  xxxiv,  20 ;  Ruth  iv,  11 ;  Pea.  xxvi,  4, 
5;  cxxvii,  5).  Promenading,  so  agreeable  in  colder 
latitudes,  is  wearisome  and  unpleasant  in  the  warm 
climates  of  the  East,  and  thu  is  probably  one  reason 
why  the  inhabitants  of  those  climates  preferred. hold- 
ing intercourse  with  one  another  while  sitting  near  the 
gate  of  the  city,  or  beneath  the  shade  of  the  fig-^tree 
and  the  vine  (1  Sam.  xxii,  6 ;  Micah  iv,  4). 

This  mode  of  passing  the  time  is  still  customary  in 
the  East.  **  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,"  says  Mr.  Jow- 
ett,  "  to  see  an  individual  or  a  group  of  persons,  even 
when  very  well  dressed,  sitting  with  their  feet  drawn 
under  them,  upon  the  bare  earth,  passing  whole  hours 
in  idle  conversation.  Europeans  would  require  a  ckuiir, 
but  the  natives  here  (Syria)  prefer  the  ground ;  in  the 
heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  it  is  pleasant  to  them  to 
whUe  away  their  time  in  this  manner  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree.  Kichly-adomed  females,  as  well  as  men, 
may  often  be  seen  thus  amusing  themselves." 

The  Orientals,  when  engageid  in  conversation,  are, 
in  general,  very  mild  in  their  demeanor,  and  do  not 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  directiy  to  contradict  the 
person  with  whom  they  are  conversing,  although  they 
may  at  the  same  time  be  aware  that  he  is  telling  them 
&lsehoods.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  in  particular,  very 
rarely  used  any  terms  of  reproach  more  severe  than 
those  of  l^to,  satam'f  meaning  "adversary,"  or  '* op- 
poser;"  n^'^'l,  reykah',  pacd,  "  contemptible ;"  and 

sometimes  733,  nabal',  "fool,"  an  expression  which 
means  "a  wicked  man,"  or  " an  atheist,"  not,  as  with 
us,  a  person  deficient  in  understanding  (Job  ii,  10 ; 
Pea.  xiv,  1 ;  Isa.  xxxii,  6;  Matt,  v,  22;  xvi,  28).  See 
Fool.  When  anything  was  said  which  was  not  ac- 
ceptable, the  dissatisfied  person  replied,  "  Let  it  sufllce 
thee"  (Dent,  iii,  26),  or  "  It  is  enough"  (Luke  xxii, 
38).  In  addressing  a  superior,  the  Hebrews  did  not 
commonly  use  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second 
person,  but  instead  of  "  I,"  they  said  "thy  servant," 
and  instead  of  "  thou,"  they  employed  the  words  "  my 
lord."  Instances  of  this  mode  of  expression  repeated- 
ly occur  in  Scripture  (as  in  Gen.  xxxii,  4 ;  xliv,  16, 
19;  xlvi,  84;  Dan.  x,  17;  Luke  i,  38). 

The  form  of  assent  or  affirmation  was,  '*  Thou  hast 
said,"  or  "Thou  hast  rightly  said;"  and  modern  trav- 
ellers inform  us  that  this  is  the  prevailing  mode  of  a 
person's  expressing  his  assent  or  affirmation  to  this 
day  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  especially  when  they 
do  not  wish  to  assert  anj-thing  in  express  terms  (comp. 
Matt,  xxvi,  64).     See  Affirmative. 

Converaion,  a  theological  term,  used  to  denote 
the  "  turning"  of  a  sinner  to  God.  It  occurs  in  Acts 
XV,  3  (' '  declaring  the  conversion  [(Viorpo^)/]  of  the. 
Gentiles").  The  verb  tirurrpf^oi  is  used  in  the  N.  T. 
actively  in  the  sense  of  turning  or  converting  otliers 
(Luke  i,  16,  et  al.);  intransitively,  in  the  sense  of 
"turning  back,"  "returning;"  and  tropically,  to  de- 
note "turning  to  good,"  "to  be  converted"  (Luke 
xxii,  32,  "  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  the 
brethren").  In  general,  the  word  is  used  to  designate 
the  "turning  of  men  from  darkness  unto  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God"  (Acts  xxvi,  18.) 
In  a  general  sense,  heathens  or  infidels  are  "  convert- 
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ed"'  when  they  abandon  paganism  or  unbelief  and 
embrace  the  Christian  faith ;  and  men  in  general  are 
properly  said  to  be  **  converted^'  wlien  they  are  broaght 
to  a  cliange  of  life  through  the  influence  of  divine 
grace  upon  the  souL 

Specifically,  then,  conversion  may  be  said  to  be 
**  that  cliange  in  the  tlioughts,  desires,  dispositions,  and 
life  of  a  sinner  which  is  brought  about  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  enters  the  heart  as  the  result  of  the  exercise  of 
a  saving  faith  in  the  atonement,  by  which  the  sinner 
is  justified.  The  process  by  which  tliis  great  change 
is  effected  is  tills :  The  sinner  is  convinced  of  sin  by 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  exercises  a  penitent  faith  in  Christ 
as  his  Saviour ;  God  immediately  justifies  him ;  the 
Holy  Spirit  attests  to  the  penitent  the  fact  of  his  par- 
don, and  instantly  sheds  abroad  the  love  of  God  in  the 
heart,  when  all  things  are  indeed  new*'  (Farrar,  BibU' 
eal  DictuMcuryy  s.  v.)> 

The  word  is  also  used,  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  denote 
the  "  voluntary  act  of  the  soul  consciously  embracing 
Christ  in  fiuth  ;'*  and  in  this  sense  it  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  regeneration,  which  is  "  a  second  crea- 
tion," wrought  only  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Kling,  in 
Herzog,  RetU'Encyklcp&dU  (s.  v.  Bekehrung),  gives  the 
following  statement  of  the  relations  between  God  and 
man  in  the  whole  work  of  conversion :  **  It  is  not  a 
purely  personal  act  of  man  (Jer.  xxxi,  18,  Turn  thou 
me  and  I  shall  be  turned),  but  includes  both  the  di- 
vine act  and  the  human.  Conviction,  calling,  and 
justification  are  of  God.  The  Word  of  God  declares 
God's  will  convincingly  in  the  law,  and  offers  salva- 
tion through  faith  in  Christ  in  the  Gospel.  In  Christ 
law  and  Gospel  are  united.  None  of  these  divine  acts 
preclude  man's  activity  (Phil,  ii,  12,  Work  oiU  your  own 
salvation,  etc.).  .  .  .  The  truth  lies  midway  between 
that  extreme,  on  the  one  hand,  which  teaches  that  the 
will  of  roan  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  that  false  Synergism,  on  the  'other,  which  con- 
ceives man's  will  as  capable  of  action,  in  the  work  of 
conversion,  without  the  inworking  of  divine  grace." 

Wesley  (Letter  to  Bishop  Lavington^  Works,  v,  868) 
remarks :  "Conversion  is  a  term  I  very  rarely  use,  be- 
cause it  rarely  occurs  in  the  N.  T."  Lavington  had 
spoken  of  Wesley's  idea  of  conversion  as  "  to  start  up 
perfect  men  at  once."  *'  Indeed,  sir,"  replies  Wesley, 
**  it  is  not.  '  A  man  is  usually  converted  before  he  is 
a  perfect  man.  It  is  probable  most  of  those  Ephesians 
to  whom  St.  Paul  directed  his  epistles  were  converted, 
yet  they  were  not  come  (few,  if  any)  to  a  perfect  man, 
to  the  measure  of  the  statare  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 
See  Repentance  ;  Regeneration. 

CONVERSION  OF  ST.  PAUL,  Feast  op  the, 
observed  in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  25th  of  January. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  festival  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  year  1200,  when  it  was  established  by 
order  of  Innocent  III.  Baronius  says  it  was  observed 
in  earlier  times,  but  had  grown  into  disuse  after  the 
9th  centur}*-.  After  the  18th  century  it  became  gen- 
erally observed.     See  Paul. 

Conviction.  The  first  stage  of  repentance,  when 
a  penitent  is  led  to  see  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  and  has 
been  proved,  to  himself,  ffuiity  of  it  See  Repent- 
ance. 

Convocation  (X'^jDTa,  iwOto',  from  ii*^^,  kara\ 
to  call;  comp.  Num.  x,  2;  Isa.  i,  13),  applied  invaria^ 
lily  to  meetings  of  a  religious  character,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  congregation,  in  which  political  and  legal 
matters  were  occasionally  settled.  See  Govern- 
ment. Hence  it  is  connected  with  Wp,  holy,  and  is 
applied  only  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  annual  fes- 
tivals of  the  Jews  (Exod,  xii,  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  2  sq. ; 
Num.  xxviii,  18  sq. ;  xxix,  1  sq.).  In  this  sense,  with 
one  exception  (Isa.  i,  13,  "assembly"),  the  word  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Pentateuch ;  but  in  Isa.  iv,  6,  it  denotes 
the  place  of  gathering  (•*  assemblies"),  and  in  Neh.  viii, 
8,  it  signifies  the  public  *^  reading''  of  the  law  in  the 


synagogue  service.  The  Sept.  treats  it  as  an  adjec- 
tive (kXijtoq,  irriKXrfTog ;  called) ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  rendering  (Smithy 
8.  v.).  See  Congregation.  Like  the  Greek  naurj- 
7Vf)cc  or  mass-meeting  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  AnHq, 
s.  V.  Panegyris),  it  signifies  *'a  meeting  or  solemn  as- 
sembly of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of  worship- 
ping at  a  common  sanctuary."-  The  phrase  "holy 
convocation"  is  applied,  I.  To  the  Feasts  :  1.  To  the 
Sabbaths,  all  of  which  were  "holy  convocations"  (Lev. 
xxiii,  2,  8).  2.  To  tho  Passover:  (a.)  its  frst  day 
(Exod.  xii,  16;  Lev.  xxiii,  7;  Num.  xxviii,  18);  (b.) 
its  last  day  (Exod.  xii,  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  8 ;  Num.  xxviii, 
25).  8.  To  the  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii,  21).  4.  To  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets  on  the  Ist  of  Tisri,  the  New  Year's 
day  of  the  civil  year  (Lev.  xxviii,  24 ;  Num.  xxix, 
1).  6.  To  the  Fenst  of  Weeks  or  First-fruits  (Num. 
xxviii,  26).  6.  To  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles:  (a.)  its 
frst  day  (Lev.  xxiii,  85 ;  Num.  xxix,  12) ;  (5.)  its  last 
day  (Lev.  xxiii,  86).  7.  As  introductory  to  the  enu- 
meration of  these  feasts  (Lev.  xxiii,  4),  and  as  closing 
it  (ver.  7).  II.  To  the  one  great  Fast,  the  annual 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxWi,^  ]  Num.  xxix,  7).  To 
the  deep  solemnities  of  "the  Holy  Convocation," 
whether  of  joy  or  of  sorrow  ("afflicting  the  soul,"  as 
in  the  last  passage),  one  great  feature  was  common, 
marked  by  the  command, "  Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work 
therein"  (see  all  the  passages) ;  or  more  fully  in  Exod. 
xii,  16,  "No  manner  of  work  shall  be  done  in  them, 
save  that  which  every  man  must  eat,  that  only  may  be 
done  of  you."  (Such  as  are  curious  about  the  Rab* 
binical  opinions  of  what  might  be  done,  and  what 
might  not,  on  these  occasions,  may  find  them  in  Bux- 
torf  s  Synagoga  Judaica,  especially  ch.  xix ;  the  joy- 
ous celebrations  are  described  in  ch.  xxi,  and  the  ex- 
piatory in  ch.  XXV,  xxvi;  see  also  Ugolini  Tkesaur, 
iv,  988-1052).  With  this  may  be  compared  Strabo's 
statement  (bk.  x), "  This  is  a  common  practice  both 
of  Greeks  and  barliarians,  to  perform  their  sacred  serv- 
ices with  a  festive  cessation  of  labor."  See  Sabbath. 
CONVOCATION,  a  convention  of  the  English  cler- 
gy to  discuss  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  time  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  body  grew  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils held  in  the  earlier  times.  From  the  time  of 
Edward  I,  when  the  Commons  were  first  assembled  in 
Parliament,  it  became  the  practice  to  summon  the 
Convocation  at  the  same  time.  About  the  year  1400 
it  assumed  its  present  form.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  Convocation  for  the  province  of  York,  and  another 
for  that  of  Canterbury.  At  the  Reformation  the  king 
assumed  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church. 
Both  convocations  hesitated  to  acknowledge  his  claim, 
but  the  king,  says  Strype,  made  them  buckle  to  at 
last ;  and  the  recognition  of  his  supremacy  was  made 
at  Canterbury  in  1531,  and  the  next  year  at  Yoijc.  In 
1582  the  Act  of  Submission  passed:  it  required  the 
clergy,  in  the  first  place,  to  consent  that  no  ordinan<^ 
or  constitution  should  be  enacted  or  enforced  but 
with  the  king's  permission ;  secondly,  that  the  exist- 
ing constitutions  should  be  revised  by  his  majesty*s 
commissioners ;  and,  thirdly,  that  all  other  constitu- 
tions, being  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the 
land,  should  be  enforced.  The  bishops  demurred,  but 
the  king  and  the  commons  were  against  them,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  yield ;  and  in  1534  their  sub- 
mission was  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament.  Since 
this  period  the  Convocation  can  only  be  assembled  by 
the  king's  writ ;  when  assembled,  it  cannot  make  new 
canons  without  a  royal  license,  which  is  a  separate  act 
from  the  permission  to  assemble ;  having  agreed  upon 
canons  with  the  royal  license,  they  cannot  be  publish- 
ed or  take  effect  until  confirmed  by  the  sovereign; 
nor,  lastly,  can  they  enact  any  canon  which  is  against 
the  law  or  customs  of  the  land  or  the  king's  preroga- 
tive, even  should  the  king  himself  consent.  Prior  to 
this  period,'  the  archbishop  of  each  province  could  as- 
semble his  provincial  synodjit  his  pleasure ;  though, 
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•t  the  saint  time,  the  sovereign  coald  snmmon  both 
provinces  by  a  royal  writ  (Hook). 

England  is  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Can- 
terlmry  and  Torli,  and  by  the  term  Convocation  is 
meant  the  synod  or  provincial  council  of  those  prov- 
inces.   There  are,  therefore,  two  convocations,  each 
independent  of  the  other;  bnt  instances  have  Are- 
qnentiy  occurred  in  which  they  have  acted  together 
by  mutual  consent.     Commissioners  have  sometimes 
been  sent  Arom  York  to  sit  in  the  Convocation  of  Can- 
terbury, with  full  powers  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  north- 
em  Convocation.     Since  the  Reformation,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  legislation  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  southern  Convocation. 
That  of  York  seldom  originated  any  important  meas- 
ure, or  persisted  long  in  resisting  the  decisions  of  Can-  j 
terbury.     It  became  at  length  the  faint  echo  of  its  i 
more  favored  sister^s  voice.     The  Convocation  of  | 
Canterbury  consists  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
who  constitute  the  upper  house;  and  of  the  deans, 
archdeacons,  proctors  of  chapters,  and  proctors  for  the 
parochial  clergy,  who  compose  tiie  lower  house.     In 
1867  the  upper  house  of  Canterbury  consisted  of  21 
members,  and  that  of  York  of  7  members ;  while  the 
lower  house  of  Canterbury  had  146  (namely,  24  deans, ; 
56  archdeacons,  24  proctors  for  cathedral  chapters,  and , 
24  proctors  for  the  clerg}'),  and  that  of  York  57  mem- ! 
bers  (6  deans,  15  archdeacons,  7  proctors  of  the  chap- ' 
ters,  and  29  proctors  for  the  clergy).     As  president, ; 
the  archbishop  summons  the  Convocation  to  meet  at 
the  command  of  the  king.     Were  he  to  attempt  to  | 
assemble  a  synod  by  his  own  authority,  he  would  be  < 
subject  to  a  praemunire,  and  the  proceedings  of  such , 
synod  would  be  void.    Since  the  Act  of  Submission  the  | 
power  to  summon  the  Convocation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  Parliament  has  usually  been  granted, 
though  from  the  time  of  George  I  (1717)  until  recent- , 
ly  no  business  was  transacted.     It  is  also  the  duty  of 
the  archbiflhop  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  Convoca- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  the  crown.     Of  late  the 
tsonvocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  have  been  re- , 
vived,  and  the  revival  of  the  Irish  Convocation  has 
been  strenuously  urged,  especially  by  the  High-Church 
party.     The  decisions  of  Convocation  have  no  legal 
force  in  England.     **  As  essentially  interwoven  with 
the  State,  the  Church  possesses  no  independent  action ;  | 
its  articles,  liturgy,  organization  as  to  benefices,  etc.,  | 
are  all  regulated  by  Parliament ;  while  its  discipline ! 
falls  within  the  scope  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  a 
class  of  tribunals  apart  from  the  minbtering  clergy. 
The  Church,  therefore,  in  its  distinct  capacity,  is  left 
little  to  do  in  the  way  of  jurisdiction.     It  is  further  \ 
urged,  as  a  reason  for  restricting  the  power  of  Convo- 
cation, that,  being  purely  sacerdotal,  it  might  be  apt , 
to  run,  into  excesses,  and  put  forth  claims  adverse  to 
the  prevailing  tone  of  sentiment  on  religious  matters ; 
that,  in  short,  as  things  stand,  it  is  safer  for  the  pub- , 
lie  to  be  under  the  authority  of  Parliament  than  to  be 
subject  to  the  ordinances  of  a  body  of  ecclesiastics" 
Chambers,  Encyclopadia^  s.  v.).     There  is  an  able  ar-  | 
tide  against  the  revival  of  Convocations  in  the  Edinb, 
Rev.  Jan.  1857.     For  (Urther  information  as  to  the  his- ; 
tory  of  Convocation,  see  Collier,  Ecdea.  Hist,  of  Great . 
Britain;  Wilkins,  Concilia  MagnoE  Britannia  (London,  , 
1737,  4  vols,  fol.) ;  Wake,  Statt  of  the  Ch.  of  England, 
etc.  (Lond.  1708,  fol.,  containing  a  large  collection  of 
documents  on  Convocation) ;  Fellows,  Convocation:  its 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Authority,  Legislative  and  JtuU- 
cial,  tcith  a  Scheme  for  amending  its  Power  and  ConsO- 
tution  (Lond.  1852 ;  proposes  to  establish  one  Convoca- 
tion instead  of  the  three  [2  English,  1  Irish]  then  in 
existence) ;  I^thbury,  Hist,  of  Convocation  (Lond.  1863, 
8vo,  2d  ed.) ;  Landon,  Manual  qf  Councils,  s.  v.  Lon- 
don ;  Cardwell,  Documentary  Annals  (Oxf.  1844, 2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Marsden,  Churches  and  Sects,  p.  308  eq. ;  Christ. 
Remembrancer,  Oct.  1854,  p.  369 ;  Overall,  Convocation 
Bool  (Oxford,  1844,  8vo) ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church. 


ConvulflionlAts,  a  term  applied  to  persons  who 
were  the  subjects  of  fits,  of  which  they  were  said  to  be 
cured  by  visiting  the  tomb  of  the  abb6  Paris,  a  cele- 
brated zealot  among  the  Jansenists.  The  name  was 
afterwards  given,  in  France,  to  thoee  whose  fanatidsm 
or  imposture  caused  them  to  work  themselves  up  into 
the  strongest  agitations  or  convnlsioiia,  during  which 
they  received  wonderftil  revelations,  and  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  most  extravagant  antics  that  were 
ever  exhibited.  They  threw  themselves  into  the  most 
violent  contortions  of  body,  rolled  about  on  the  ground, 
imitated  birds  and  beasts;  and,  when  they  had  com- 
pletely exhausted  themselves,  went  off  in  a  swoon. 
Pinault,  an  advocate,  who  belonged  to  the  Convul- 
sionists,  maintained  that  God  had  sent  him 'a  peculiar 
kind  of  fits  to  humble  his  pride.     See  jABBKNiaM. 

Conybeare,  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine  and 
distinguished  preacher,  was  bom  at  Pinhoe,  Devon- 
shire, in  1692,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  College, 
OxfOTd,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1710.  In  1724 
he  became  rector  of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford,  and  in  1727 
obtained  great  celebrity  by  his  visitation  sermon  on 
subscription.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  his  college 
in  1780,  dean  of  Christ  Church  two  years  after,  and 
finally  bishop  of 'Bristol  in  1750.  He  died  at  Bath, 
July  18, 1755.  He  published  several  workti,  the  most 
important  of  which  are,  A  Defense  of  Revealed  Religion 
against  the  Exceptions  of  [Tindal's]  Christianity  as  Old 
as  the  Creation  (Lond.  1782,  8vo) : — Sermons  (London, 
1757, 2  vols.  8vo). — Darling,  Cycl.  BiU.  s.  v. 

Conybeare,  William  Daniel,  dean  of  Llan- 
daff,  was  bom  at  his  father's  rectory,  St.  Botolph's, 
Bishopsgate,  June  7, 1787.  He  entered  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  in  Januari',  1805,  and  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1808  and  M.A'.  in  1811.  Mr.  Conybeare 
was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  Geolo^cal 
Society,  and  the  important  services  he  has  rendered 
to  geological  science  may  be  seen  in  his  numerous  pa- 
pers printed  in  the  society's  **  Transactions."  In  1839 
he  was  Bampton  lecturer,  and  was  made  dean  of  Llan- 
daff  in  1845.  He  died  near  Portsmouth,  Aug.  12, 1857. 
Besides  his  numerous  writings  on  geological  topics,  ho 
published  The  Christian  Fathers  during  the  Ante-Nicene 
Period  {Oxf.  1839,  Bampton  Lecture,  8vo) ;  Elementary 
Course  of  Theological  Lectures  (Lond.  1836,  sm.  8vo). 

Conybeare,  W.  J.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  ESiiAurg^  Review,  espe* 
cially  on  ecclesiastical  topics.  Together  with  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Howson,  he  published  the  Life  and  Epistles  ofSt» 
Paul  (Lond.  1854, 2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  in  N.  Y. ;  also 
abridged,  2  vols.  12mo),  one  of  the  best  works  of  its 
class.     He  died  in  1857. 

Cook  (male,  flS^,  tabbaeh',  1  Sam.  ix,  28,  24 ; 
female,  llHS^,  tahbachay,  viii,  8,  both  properly  a 
slayer),  a  person  employed  in  families  of  rank  to  per- 
form culinary  service.  Cooking  (bl^*S,  bashshel^, 
however,  among  the  Hebrews  (at  least  in  early  times) 
was  generally  done  by  the  matron  of  the  family,  even 
though  she  were  u  princess  (Gen.  xviii,  2-6;  Judges 
vi,  19).  Among  the  Egyptians  the  cook  was  a  pro- 
fessional character.  (See  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyp^ 
tians,  i,  174,  abridgm.)  The  process  of  cooking  seems 
to  have  been  very  expeditiously  performed  (Gen. 
xxvii,  3,  4,  9,  10),  and  all  the  flesh  of  the  slain  ani- 
mal, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  in  a  warm 
climate,  was  commonly  cooked  at  once,  which  is  the 
custom  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.  (See  Bosen- 
m&ller,  Morgcnl.  ii,  117 ;  Thomson,  limd  and  Book,  ii, 
162.)  See  Food.  The  Assyrian  monuments  lately 
discovered  by  Layard  and  Botta  contain  similar  delin- 
eations of  eunuchs  cooking  over  charcoal  braziers, 
and  engaged  in  other  culinary  operations,  often  at- 
tended by  a  servant  with  a  fly-flap.  See  Bake; 
Cracknel. 

'*As  flesh-meat  did  not  form  an  article  of  ordinary 
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hda  dag  in  the  euth,  well  healed,  and  cor- 
end  up  (Burckhaidt,  Nola  on  Beioubu,  i, 

240).  Tbe  Psechd  Umb  wm  routed  I7 
the  BrsloftbsH  methodi  (Exod.  xii,  8,9;  2 
Chron.  xxxv,  13),  Boiling,. however,  wu 
tbe  mom  usual  method  of  cooking,  both  Id 
tbe  cue  of  ucrlfices,  other  than  the  ruchal 
Umb  (Lev.  viil,  31),  and  for  domestic  par- 
pa«eB(Exod.  xii,  23),  >0  much  »  that  b^^ 
baih/W,  lo  coot,  generally  iacluded  even 
romling  (Deat.  xvi,  7).  Id  Ibis  cue  the 
Bulmal  was  cat  up,  the  right  shoulder  being 
fint  tsksD  off  (hence  the  piieat'e  joint,  Lev. 
vii.  Si),  and  the  other  joints  in  succession  ; 
tbe  flesh  was  separated  from  the  bonei  and 
minced,  anil  tbe  bones  themielves  were  bro- 
ken np  (Uicah  lii,  8) ;  tbe  whole  maas  was 
then  thrown  into  a  caldron  (Eiek.  ixiv,  4, 
G)  filled  with  water  (Exod.  xii,  9),  or,  u  we 
may  infer  from  Exod.  xxiii,  19,  occasionall)' 
with  milk,  as  Is  still  usual  among  the  Arabs 
(Burckhardt,  JVofsf,  i,  63),  the  prohibition 
'not  to  Blithe  a  kid  in  his  motber'i  milk' 
having  rofereiice  apparently  to  some  heathen 
practice  connected  with  the  offering  of  tbe 
firat-A-uits  (Exod.  I.  c;  nzxiv,  26),  wbicb 
rendered  the  kid  so  prepared  unclean  food 
(Dent,  xiv,  21).  No  cooking  was  allowed 
-  c  -  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  sxiv,  8). 

^  J    S*o  FiHK.     The  materiali  for  making  coals 
3    verj  gTjss  and  cow-dung.    See  Fuel.    The 
'~    caldron  was  boiled  over  a  wood  flra  (Eiek. 
°  9    xziv  10) ;  the  scam  which  rose  lo  the  sur- 
_t,     gl'  face  was  from  time  lo  time  removed,  olher- 
■  ^||^    wise  the  meat  would  turn  out  loathsome  (6); 
v      3S  >■  *  g    salt  or  spices  were  thrown  Id  to  season  it 
□  ^jSr^*    (10)    and  when  efficiently  l»iled,  tbe  meat 
■^   rfS  andlhebroth(p"a;  SepLtuifioc;  Valg.^) 

j   were  served  up  separately  (J  udg.  vi,  19),  th« 
3    hroth  being  used  with  unleavened  bread,  and 
=■   butter  (Gen.  xviii,  R)  as  a  sauce  for  dipping 
morsels  of  bread  into   (Burckhardt,  A'otet, 
«1  i  63)       Sometimes  the  meat  wu  so  highly 

:§  a         _    spiced  that  its  flavor  could  hardly  be  distin- 
f^'S^*    gaiahed  1  such  dishes  were  called  O'^nrS^ 
So  I  ^  j^    motamnaV  (Gen.  xxvii.  4  ;  Prov.  ixiiVs). 
^hI  S*^'    There  is  a  striking  similarity  In  the  culinary 
S"  SSI'S    operations  of  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians 
-■'■St'SS    (tt  ilklnson's -Iw,  ijoipf.  li,  374  sq,).     Veg- 
^     _g  m  1. 1    etabieg  ,ere  usually  boiled,  and  served  up 
^  a      "l    u  potlage  (Gen,  nxv,  23;  2  Kings  iv,  BS). 
r   Fish  was  also  cooked  (Luke  xxiv,  42),  prob- 
}   ably  broiled.      The   cooking  was  in  early 
g  J    t  mes  performed  by  the  mistress  of  the  bouse- 

M     "^         ^    holl(Gen.xviii,6)!  profcMlonalci 


afterwards  employed  (1  San 


i,  13; 
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diet  among  the  Jews,  tbe  art  of  cooking  wu  nol  cir- 
ried  to  any  perfection ;  and,  owing  to  tbe  difficulty  of 
preserving  it  from  putrefiKtion,  few  animals  (other 
than  eacrlflces)  were  slaughtered  except  for  purposes 
of  hospitality  or  festjvily,  Tbe  proceedings  on  such 
occasious  appear  to  have  been  as  follow:  On  the  ar- 
rival of  a  guest,  tbe  animal,  either  a  kid.  lamb,  or  calf, 
was  killed  (Gen.  xTili,7;  Lake  xv,  28),  Its  throat  be- 
ing cut  so  that  tbe  blood  might  be  poured  out  (Lev. 
vil,  26) ;  It  was  then  flayed,  and  waa  ready  either  for 
routing  (n^a)  or  boiling  (iaa) ;  in  the  former  case 
tbe  animal  was  preserved  fntiie  (Exod.  xii,  46),  and 
roasted  either  over  a  fire  (Exod.  xii,  8)  of  wood  (Ira. 
zliv,  16),  or  perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  lire  implies 
another  mithod,  in  au  oven,  consisting  simply  of  a 
II.-I  I 


or  more  pots,  probably  of  earthen 
\i,  86);  1i»3,  Ugcr'  (Ai  Ji,c,  fcSej),  a  caldron  (1  Sam. 
ii,  l*)i  ihn,  maiif/  (epciypn ;  /lacinula),  a  large  fork 
or  flesh-book ;  1^0,  sir  (Xiffnti  o"").  •  "i^*.  °V"  ™*- 
al  vessel,  resembling  a  flsb-keltle,  adapted  to  be  used 
as  a  watb-pot  (Psa.  li,  8)  or  to  eat  from  (Exod.  xvi, 
3);  -i1~ia,paTw'i  nsi,  ifarf,-  nnip,  fciUncA'olA.  pots 
prolwbly  of  earthenware  and  high,  but  how  diflerlng 
from  each  other  does  not  appear ;  and,  lastly,  rnW, 
UaUach'aA,  or  f^'nibs,  Utlochith',  dishes  (2  Kings  ii, 
20;  1x1,13;  ProT.xix',24;  A.  V. 'bosom')."— Smith, 
a.  V.     The  rS'i,  re'lt/ph  (fem.  HBai),  was,  accord- 
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Cook,  CtUTlea,  D.D..  od«  of  tba  foanden  of 
French  Methodism,  wm  bom  in  London,  Ma}' SI,  1T8T. 
Skepdca]  in  jonth,  he  iru  cODverted  it  twenty-one, 
chiuBj  nnder  the  inetructlon  oF  the  Rev.  Jacob  Stan- 
ley, After  apending  a  few  years  an  tutor  in  i  aemi- 
naiy,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Wedley&n  Meth- 
odist Church  [n  1817.  In  1818  he  wu  sent  to  France, 
and  commenced  bis  ministry  at  Caen,  in  Normandy. 
He  soon  acquired  a  good  Frencli  style,  both  in  writing 
and  sfteakiDgi  and  became  eminentl}'  popular  and  use- 
fal  as  an  evaugeliit.  The  Sunday-achcat  Society  and 
Bible  Society  were  oiieiaated  chiefly  through  tbe  im- 
pulse given  by  bim.  In  numerous  evangelical  jonr- 
nej-s,  especially  in  tbe  sooth  of  France,  he  preached 
In  the  KelDrmed  chnrches  with  great  acceptance,  and 
revlvala  of  religion  followed  his  laban.  His  sdmin- 
istrative  talent  was  verv  great.  Merle  d'Aubigni,  in 
a  letter  to  M.  Gallienne;  president  of  the  French  Con- 
ference, says  that  Cook  "was  to  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Sardinia  what  Weslev  was  in  his  day  to  Eniiland." 
He  died  Feb.  21,  I868.-J',  P.  Cook,  Vk  dt  Ckarlet  Code 
(Paris,  186S)j  Swttat,  HMorg  of  MttitoXtm. 

Cook,  Ruaaell  8.,  an  Atnerican  Congregational 
clergyman,  was  bom  In  Hfv  Marlborough,  Mass., 
Harch  6, 1811.  After  being  fur  a  abort  time  in  a  law. 
yer's  office,  he  studied  theology  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Auhnn.  In  18^6  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregadonal  church  in  Lanesboro,  Mass.  In 
1833  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  in  which  office  ha  remained  until  1860,  when 
fkiling  health  obliged  him  to  retire.  He  was  a  regu- 
lar conttibutor  to  the  Amerieaa  Meuatgrr,  the  month- 
ly organ  of  the  society ;  and  Co  his  lalior  tbe  develop- 
ment of  the  colportage  system  was  greatly  due.    After 


a  1856, h 
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retary  of  the  Sabbath  Committee  in  New  York, 
1863  he  added  to  hie  work  on  this  committee  several 
weeks  of  eihanstiDg  labor  in  organizing  and  energiz- 
ing the  Christian  Commission  in  New  York,  He  died 
at  Pleasant  Valley,  near  Poughkeepsie^  N.  Y,,  SepL4, 
\96i.—&fe  AboooI  American  Cj/dop./oT  \i6i,f.WA. 

Cook,  Val«otlii«,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter. He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  (date  wanting), 
of  pious  and  cultivsled  parents;   removed  early 


18  COOKMAN 

Seminar^-,  (Le  second  Methodist  literary  inatEtutimi  it 
America ;  afterwards  was  some  time  principal  of  Hat- 
rodsburg  Academy,  and  finally  removed  to  a  farm  near 
RUBselville,  I.ogan  Co.,  Ky.,  where  he  resided  antil 
his  death.  In  bis  youth  ha  was  very  stadious  and 
■erioos,  and  become  in  subsequent  life  a  good  classical 
acholar.  He  had  great  reputation  u  an  eloquent  and 
endive  minister.  Many  were  converted  by  hiapreacb- 
ing,  and  his  influence  was  widelv  extended,— Steven. 
lau^Lifis  ofCiiok  (Nashville,  ItlSfi,  lamo);  iftlkodut 
Quart.  Rtt.  April,  1859,  p.  183 ;  Geo.  Peck,  D.D.,  Earig 
Jtfe(fcxiim(N.Y.lBC0,12mo,p.71,7i,80);  Sprogoe, 
Atmali,  tU,  151 ;  Summers,  Biugraph.  Sielcha,  p.  183. 
Cooke,  Pahsohs,  D.D.,  an  American  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  in  Hadlcr,  Mass.,  in  ISOO. 
He  was  educated  at  Williams  Cnllc)^,  where  he  grod- 
Dated  in  18M.  In  1826  he  was  ordained  as  pastOT  oT 
the  Congregations!  church  in  Ware,  Mass.  After  con- 
tinuing in  this  pastorate  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  he 
became  pailor  of  the  First  Congregational  charch  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  with  which  he  remained  until  his  death, 
a  period  of  twenty-eight  years.  While  pastoral  Lynn 
be  established  tbe  "New  England  Puritan,"  which, 
after  some  time,  was  united  with  the  "  Recorder, ■'  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "  Puritan  Recorder,"  which  name 
was  later  changed  to  that  of  the  "Boston  Recorder." 
of  which  Mr.  Cooke  became,  and  remained  until  his 
death,  tbe  senior  editor.  In  lg?9  be  published  a  ux- 
mon  on  The  ExdutimuM  of  Utularianint,  and  after- 
wards several  other  conlroveriiial  writings.  He  died 
■  Lynn,  Feb,  12, 1864.— SeB^raiBo;/lmericaBCi«toji. 
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Western  Virginia;  was  converted 
Cokesbury  College  while  a  boj-,  w] 
the  four  boya  ploced  on  the  charity  foundation,  and, 
after  a  partkl  course  in  1T87,  entered  the  itinerant  min- 
istry in  1788.  In  17M-7  he  was.  presiding  elder  on 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgdistricts;  and  in  17!)8.mis- 
noBory  to  Kentucky.     In  1799  he  took  charge  of  Bethel 


id  gave 
ig  and  a  care- 
luth  Cookman 
gave  promise  of  his  powers  in  oratory  by  speeches  at 
Sunday-school  anniveraaries,  etc,,  which  excited  ex- 
traorduiary  interest.  When  about  twenty-one  years 
old  he  visited  America  on  business  for  bis  father,  and 
wbite  at  Schenectady.  N.  Y,,  he  began  bis  labors  aa  k 
local  preacher.  In  1821  be  returned  to  Hull,  and  en- 
tered into  business  with  his  father,  exercising  his  tal- 
ents meanwhile  zealously  in  the  Wesleyan  local  min- 
Istiy.  He  continued  in  his  father's  firm  during  four 
years,  but  with  a  restless  spirit ;  and  llnally,  deciding 
enter  the  ministry  in  America,  be  took  passage  for 
iladelphla  in  18^5.  After  laboring  a  few  months  in 
t  city  as  a  local  preacher,  he  was  received  Into  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  in  1826.  He  continued  in  Che 
Itinerant  rank«,  without  intennifislon,  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  laboring  with  indomitable  energ\',  and  con- 
itantly  increasing  abiliti-  and  success,  in  various  parts 
)f  Pennsylvania,  New  Jctsev,  Maryland,  and  the  Dia- 
rict  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Cookman  wss  slight,  but  sinewy  in  person,  and 
capable  of  great  cndurancp.  His  arms  were  long, 
which  gave  a  striking  peculiarity  to  his  gestures.  In 
the  act  of  public  speaking,  every  nerve  and  muscle  of 
his  lithe  frame  seemed  instinct  with  the  excitement  of 
his  subject.  In  1838-39  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Amer- 
ican Congress,  and  tbe  Hall  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  never  echoed  more  eloquent  tones  than 
during  his  chaplaincy  Co  Congress.  Several  of  his 
distinguished  bearers,  both  in  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive department  of  the  government,  were  awakened 
powerfnl  ap. 


nation   was    Mr,  Cookmai  _ 

ntal  faculty.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  bad 
be  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  some  work  in 
thia  rare  and  difficult  department  of  literature,  be 
might  have  become  a  worthy  disciple  of  tbe  glorious 
old  dreamer  of  Bedford  Jail.  On  the  Ilth  of  March, 
ISJI,  ha  embarked  in  the  iU-bted  steamer  President 
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for  a  visit  to  England,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 
Few  of  his  sermons  and  speeches  have  been  published. 
A  small  volume  of  Speeches  (N.  Y.  1841,  18mo)  con- 
tains those  referred  to  above  and  some  others.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  suitable  memoir  of  this  distinguished 
man  will  yet  be  given  to  the  world. — National  Magtv- 
MM,  Aug.  1855 ;  MetkodUt  Qvart.  Review,  July,  1852 ; 
Sprague,  Afmab,  vii,  711. 

Cooper,  Ezeklel,  an  early  and  celebrated  Meth- 
odist preacher,  bom  in  Caroline  County,  Md.,  Feb.  22, 
1763.  He  joined  the  Conference  in  1785 ;  labored  from 
Boston  to  Baltimore  as  a  travelling  preacher  for  many 
years,  and  was  editor  and  general  agent  of  the  Book 
Concern  from  1799  to  1804.  His  abilities  for  this  of- 
fice were  soon  shown  to  he  of  the  highest  order.  Ho 
gave  to  the  '*Book  Concern*'  an  impulse  and  organ- 
ization which  has  rendered  it  the  largest  publishing 
establishment  in  the  New  World.  After  managing 
its  Interests  with  admirable  success  for  six  years,  dur- 
ing which  its  capital  stock  had  risen  from  almost  noth- 
ing to  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  he  resumed  his  itiu' 
erant  labors,  and  continued  them  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York  city,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Baltimore,  etc.,  for  eight 
years,  when  he  located.  He  remained  in  the  latter  re- 
lation during  eight  years,  when  he  re-entered  the  trav- 
elling ministry,  but  was  soon  afterwards  placed  on  the 
supernumerary  list  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference. 
He  continnod,  however,  for  many  years  to  perform  ex- 
tensive service,  visiting  the  churches,  and  part  of  the 
time  superintending  a  district.  During  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died  in  1847.  He  was  distinguished  for  pulpit  elo- 
quence, logical  ability,  and  especially  for  his  multifa- 
rious knowledge,  which  obtained  for  him  among  his 
brethren  the  title  of  "the  Walking  Encyclopedia." 
He  published  a  *'  Funeral  Sermon"  on  Rev.  John  Dick- 
ens, and  **the  Substance  of  a  Funeral  Discourse  on 
Rev.  Francis  Asbury,"  etc.,  PhUad.  1819.  The  latter 
was  a  32mo  volume  of  280  pages  (Stevens,  Hiti,  of 
Jfeth.  Epii,  Church  J  vol.  iii ;  Sprague,  ArmaU,  vii,  108 ; 
Minutet  of  Conferenon,  iv,  104). 

Cooper,  Saomel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Boston,  March  28, 1725.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1748,  and  was  chosen  collegiate 
pastor  with  Dr.  Colman  in  the  Brattle-street  Church, 
Dec.  81, 1744.  He  was  ordained  pastor  May  21, 1746, 
and  died  Dec.  23, 1783.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1767.  Dr.  Cooper  pub- 
lished a  few  occasional  sermons,  and  wrote  contribu- 
tions for  the  Boston  Gazette  and  Independent  Ledger. 
He  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  in  1774,  but  did 
not  accept. — Sprague,  Annals^  i,  440. 

Cooper,  Saunnel  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mhi- 
ister,  was  bom  in  Baltimore  1799,  converted  in  Ohio 
1818,  acted  efficiently  as  exhorter  and  local  preacher 
for  some  years,  and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1827. 
Ho  died  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  July,  1856.  He  filled 
the  positions  of  pastor,  presiding  elder,  and  agent  for 
the  Asbury  University  with  excellent  success.  He 
was  twice  delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  and  his 
attendance  at  the  Conference  of  1856  was  his  last  ser- 
vice to  the  Church. — Minuiee  of  Conferences^  vi,  134. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Maidstone,  £ng.,  in  1819 ;  emigrated 
to  America  while  young;  was  converted  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio,  while  a  boy;  studied  with  success  at 
the  Norwalk  seminary  under  Dr.  Thomson,  and  en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  1842.  As  an  agent  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  a  seamen's  missionary,  and  in 
the  regular  pastoral  work,  he  was  very  able  and  use- 
ful, until  his  sudden  death  by  cholera,  July,  1849. — 
Thomson,  Biographical  Sketches^  p.  191. 

Cooper,  'William,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  a  native  of  Boston,  bora  in  1694,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  1712.  He  commenced  preaching  in  1715,  and 
was  ordained  collegiate  pastor  of  the  Brattle-street 


Church,  May  23, 1716.  He  was  elected  president  of 
Harvard  in  1787,  but  declined  the  honor.  He  died 
Dec.  12, 1748.  Mr.  Cooper  published  A  Tract  defend^ 
ing  InoadaHon  for  Ike  SmdU-pox  (1721) ;  The  Doctrine 
of  Predestination  unto  Life  vhdioated  in  four  Sermons 
(1740);  and  several  occasional  discourses. — Sprague, 
Annals,  i,  288. 

Co' OS  [or  rather  Cos,  as  it  is  usually  written] 
(KCJCi  contracted  for  Kd<i>f,  Anglicized  **  Coos"  only 
in  Acts  xxi,  1),  a  small  island  (about  80  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, Strabo  x,  488),  one  of  the  Sporades,  in  the 
JSgsan  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
almost  between  the  promontories  on  which  the  cities 
Cnidus  and  Halicamassus  were  situated  (Plin.  v,  86). 
Its  more  ancient  names  were  Cea,  Staphylus^  Nymphaa, 
and  Aferopisy  of  which  the  last  was  the  most  common 
(Thucydrviii,41).  Homer  mentions  it  as  a  populous 
settlement  (//.  ii,  184 ;  xiv,  255),  no  doubt  of  Dorian 
origin.  Its  fertility  is  attested  by  its  celebrity  for 
wine  (Plin.  xv,  18;  xvii,  80),  its  costiy  ointments 
(Athen.  xv,  688),  and  its  fabrics  of  a  transparent  text- 
ure (Horace,  Od.  iv,  13, 7 ;  TibuU.  ii,  4,  6).  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Hippocrates.  *^It  is  specified,  in  the 
edict  which  resulted  from  the  communications  of  Si- 
mon MaccabsBUB  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places  which 
contained  Jewish  residents  (1  Mace,  xv,  23).  Jose- 
phus,  quoting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews  had  a 
great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war  {Ant.  xiv,  7,  2).  From  the  same  source 
we  learn  that  Julius  Ciesar  issued  an  edict  in  favor  of 
the  Jews  of  Cos  (ib.  10, 15).  Herod  tb^  Great  confer- 
red many  favors  on  the  island  (Joseph.  War,  i,  21, 11) ; 
and  an  inscription  in  B5ckh  (No.  2502)  associates  it 
with  Herod  the  Tetrarch.  The  apostle  Paul,  on  the  re- 
turn from  his  third  missionary  journey,  passed  the 
night  here,  after  sailing  from  Miletus.  The  next  day 
he  went  on  to  Rhodes  (Acts  xxi,  1).  The  proximity 
of  Cos  to  these  two  important  places,  and  to  Cnidus, 
and  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Arehipelaga 
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from  the  east,  made  it  an  island  of  considerable  conse- 
quence. It  was  celebrated  also  for  a  temple  of  iEs- 
culapius,  to  which  a  school  of  physicians  was  attached, 
and  which  was  virtually,  from  its  votive  models,  a  mu- 
seum of  anatomy  and  pathology.  The  emperor  Clau- 
dius bestowed  upon  Cos  the  privileges  of  a  free  state 
(Tac.  A  nn.  xii,  61).  The  chief  town  (of  the  same  name) 
was  on  the  N.E.,  near  a  promontory  called  Scandarium, 
and  perhaps  it  is  to  the  town  that  reference  is  made 
in  the  Acts  (1.  c.)"  (Smith).  It  is  now  called  Stan- 
CO  or  Stanchio  (a  corruption  of  iq  rav  K<S),  and  pre- 
sents to  the  view  fine  plantations  of  lemon-trees,  in- 
termixed with  stately  maples.  Its  population  is  about 
eight  thousand,  who  mostly  profess  the  Greek  relig- 
ion (Turner's  Tour  in  the  fjerant,  iii,  41).  "  There  is 
a  monograph  on  Cos  by  KQstcr  (Z>e  Co  Insula,  Halle, 
1838),  and  a  veri*  useful  paper  on  the  subject  by  Col. 
Leake  (in  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Literature, 
vol.  i,  second  series).  An  account  of  the  island  will 
be  found  in  Clarke's  Travels  (vol.  ii,  pt.  i,  p.  196-218, 
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and  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  821-838) ;  but  the  best  description 
is  in  Ross  (Aeweii  nack  Kot^  JIalicamtututj  «.  $•  v. 
Halle,  1852f  with  which  his  Heiten  aufden  Grieeh.  In- 
seln  should  be  compared,  vol.  ii  [1848],  p.  86-92 ;  vol. 
iii  [1845],  p.  126-139)"  (Smith).  See  also  the  Penny 
Cyciopadia  and  Smith's  Diet.  o/CUut,  Geogr,  s.  v.  Cos. 

Cope  (Lat.  capciy  Fr.  chape\  a  sort  of  cloak,  form- 
ing  part  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments  in  the  Roman 
Church.  It  was  formerly  worn  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  daring  divine  service,  but  lias  (ali- 
en into  disose,  except  on  such  occasions  as  a  corona- 
tion. It  reaches  from  the  necic  nearly  to  the  feet,  and 
is  open  in  front,  except  at  the  top,  where  it  is  fastened 
by  a  band  or  clasp.  The  canons  of  the  Church  of 
England  describe  it  as  a  part  of  clerical  dress.  See 
Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Capa, 

Copiatas  (Komarai^  from  KOirtdiMf,  to  toif)^  under- 
takers, grave-diggers ;  in  ancient  times  a  subordinate 
class  of  servants  of  the  Church  and  clergy,  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  funerals  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
They  are  also  called  vetpittoneSj  bispellones^  vtK(M)9dir- 
rai ;  also  ordo  /assariorum,  /oisores,  grave-diggers ; 
kcUcaritj  bearers  of  the  bier;  and  ooUegialti,  decani^ 
coUegiates  and  deans.  The  order  is  supposed  to  havo 
been  first  instituted  by  Constandne,  and  in  some  codes 
tbey  are  designated  cUrici. — Bingham,  Oriff.  EccL  III, 
viu,  1. 

Coping  (also  called  capping)^  a  course  of  stones, 
either  flat  or  sloping,  to  thit>w  off  the  water,  especially 
used  in  the  end  walls  of  Gothic  edifices. 

COPING  (nta,  U'phach,  a  hand-^rtadth ;  Sept.  ru 

ytlaa)  occurs  in  1  Kings  vii,  9,  as  an  architectural 
term  for  the  corbUt  (mutidi)  or  projecting  stones  in  a 
wall  on  which  the  ends  of  the  timbers  are  laid.  See 
Corbel. 

CoponinB  (Grtecized  Kwirt/moc),  the  first  Roman 
procurator  of  Judtea,  established  by  Augustus  after 
the  banishment  of  Archelaus  (Josephu?,  War,  ii,  8, 1), 
A.D.  6.  He  was  of  the  equestrian  order  (Josephus, 
Ant,  xviii,  1,  1),  and  was  succeeded  by  BI.  Ambivus 
(t6.  2,  2),  A.D.  9.  He  was  probably  the  same  person 
as  Caius  Coponius,  a  prictor,  who,  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  Pompey,  narrowly  escaped  execution  by  the 
triumvirs  (Appian,  BeU.  Civ.  iii,  40),  but  was  after- 
wards held  in  great  respect  (Veil.  Pat.  ii,  88),  and 
seems  to  havo  held  an  office  in  the  imperial  mint. — 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Copleston,  Edward,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Llandaff 
and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  bom  at  Offwell,  in  Devon- 
shire, of  which  parish  bis  father  was  at  once  the  patron 
and  incumbent,  Feb.  2, 1776.  In  1791  he  was  elected 
to  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford ;  in  1793  be 
obtained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  a  Latin  poem ;  and 
in  1795  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College.  In 
1797  he  was  appointed  college-tutor,  though  he  had 
not  then  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  In  1802  he  was 
elected  professor  of  poetry  to  the  University.  He 
published  in  1818  the*suhstance  of  the  lectures  which 
he  had  delivered,  under  the  title  of  PrtElecHones  Aca- 
demicafj  a  work  which  gained  him  a  high  reputation 
for  elegant  I^tin  composition.  In  1814  he  was  elect- 
ed provost  of  Oriel  College,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  diploma. 
His  ablest  work  is  ^n  Inquii-y  into  the  Doctrine  nf  Ne- 
eestity  and  Predestination,  irith  Notes  and  an  Appendix 
on  thp  11  th  ArHde  of  the  Church  of  England  (London, 
1821,  8vo).  Between  the  years  1811  and  1822  he  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  the  Quarterly  Peview.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  dean  of  Chester,  and  in  1827  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Sumner  in  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff  and 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  He  died  Oct.  14,  1849.  Dr. 
Whately  published,  after  Copleston's  death,  his  Re- 
motfu,  uiith  Remniscences  rf  his  iJfe  (8vo).  See  also 
W.  J.  Copleston,  Memoirs  of  K.  Copleston,  wi/h  Stlec- 
tionsfrom  his  Diary  and  Correspondence,  etc.  (London, 


1851,  Svoy-^EngUsh  Cydopesdia,  s.  v. ;  Norik  Brititk 
Review,  Feb.  1852 ;  English  Review,  xvi,  248. 

Copper  (ntina,  necho^sheth  [whence  also  properly 
as  an  adjective,  ^^113,  nackush',  Inxuen,  fbm.  n;^^na, 

nechushah'"];  Greek  ^oXicoc)  occurs  in  the  common 
translation  of  the  Bible  only  in  Ezra  viii,  27  ('*  two 
vessels  of  copper,  precious  as  gold,''  i.  e.  probably  of  a 
purer  kind  or  more  finely  wrought  than  ordinary),  be- 
ing elsewhere  incorrectly  rendered  ^'  brass,"  and  occa- 
sionally even  *' steel"  (2  Sam.  xxii,  85;  Jer.  xv,  12), 
i.  e.  hardened  so  as  to  take  a  temper  like  iron).  "  The 
expression  *  bow  of  steel'  (Job  xx,  24 ;  Psa.  xviii,  34) 
should  therefore  be  rendered  *  bow  of  copper,'  sinco 
the  term  for  steel  is  h'^bo,  or  iStlt^Q  ^TISl  (norlhem 
iron).  The  ancients  could  hardly  have  applied  copper 
to  these  purposes  without  possessing  come  Judicious 
system  of  alloys,  or  perhaps  some  forgotten  secret  for 
rendering  the  metal  harder  and  more  elastic  than  we 
can  make  it.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  cnt- 
ting-tools  of  the  Egj'ptians,  with  which  they  worked 
the  granite  and  porphyry  of  their  monuments,  were 
made  of  bronse,  in  which  copper  was  a  chief  ingredi- 
ent. The  arguments  on  this  point  an  found  in  WiU 
kinson  (Ane,  Eg.  iii,  249,  etc.),  but  they  are  not  conclo* 
sive.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  art  of  mak- 
ing iron  and  excellent  steel,  which  has  for  ages  been 
practised  in  India,  may  not  have  been  equally  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  quickness  with  which  iron  de- 
composes will  fully  account  for  the  non-discovery  of 
any  remains  of  steel  or  iron  implements.  For  analyses 
of  the  bronze  tools  and  articles  found  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  see  Napier  {Ancient  Workers  t»  Metal,  p.  88). 
This  metal  is  usually  fbnnd  as  pyrites  (snlphuret  of 
copper  and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of  copper),  or  in  the 
state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally  in  a  native  state,  prin- 
cipally in  the  New  World.  It  was  almost  exclusively 
used  by  the  ancients  for  common  purposes,  for  which  its 
elastic  and  ductile  nature  rendered  it  practically  availa- 
ble  (see  Smith's  Did.  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Aes).  It  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  earliest  times  iron  was  known. 
In  India,  howeyer,  its  roanu&cture  has  been  practised 
from  a  Tery  ancient  date  by  a  process  exceedingly 
simple,  and  possibly  a  similar  one  was  employed  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  (Napier,  vt  sup.  p.  187).  There 
is  no  certain  mention  of  iron  in  the  Scriptures ;  and, 
from  the  allusion  to  it  as  known  to  Tubal-Cain  (Gen. 
iv,  22),  some  have  ventured  to  donbt  whether  in  that 
place  ^T*1^  means  iron  (WUkinson,  Anc.  Eg,  iii,  242). 
The  vessels  of  *  fine  copper,'  mentioned  In  Ezra  viii,  27 
(comp.  1  Esdr.  viii,  57,  *  vases  of  Corinthian  brass'), 
were  perhaps  similar  to  those  of  *  bright  brass'  in  1 
Rings  vii,  45 ;  Dan.  x,  6.  They  may  have  been  of 
oridhalcum,  like  the  Persian  or  Indian  vases  found 
among  the  treasures  of  Darius  (Arietot  De  Miruh. 
Auscidt.').  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metal,  one 
natural  (Serv.  ad  jEn.  xii,  87),  which  Pliny  (ff.  Nat. 
xxxiv,  2,  2)  says  had  long  been  extinct  in  his  time, 
but  which  Chardin  alludes  to  as  found  in  Sumatra  un- 
der the  name  calmbac ;  the  other  artifcial  (identified 
by  some  with  electrum,  ijXiKTpov,  whence  the  mistaken 
spelling  aviichalcum),  which  Bochart  (ffierot.  vi,  ch. 
16,  p.  871  sq.)  considers  to  be  the  Hebrew  b^tt^n, 
chashnuU',  a  word  compounded  (he  says)  of  ISHS  (cop- 
per), and  Chald.  vAh-Q  (?  gold,  Ezck.  i,  4,  27 ;  Viii,  2). 
On  this  substance,  see  Pausan.  v,  12 ;  Plin.  xxxiii,  4, 
§  23.  Gesenius  considers  the  x<zXicoX(/3avov  of  Rev. 
i,  15,  to  be  xaXroc  Xc7rapoc=^^^n;  he  differs  from 
Bochart,  and  argues  that  it  means  merely  smooth  or 
polished  brass"  (Smith,  s.  v.).  See  Amber.  '*  Many 
of  the  ancient  copper  alloys  had  to  stand  working  by 
the  hammer;  and  their  working  was  such,  either  for 
toughness  or  hardness,  that  we  cannot  at  the  present 
I  day  make  anything  like  it"  (Napier,  vt  sup.  p.  54). 
The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  when  first  visited  by  the 
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SpaniardB,  were  in  poBsession  of  tempered  implements 
of  copper,  and  had  the  means  of  smelting,  refining, 
and  forging  this  metal.  They  were  also  able  to  hard- 
on  it  by  alloying.  **The  metal  used  for  this  latter 
purpose  was  tin;  and  the  various  PeruTian  articles 
subjected  to  analysis  are  found  to  contain  from  three 
to  six  per  cent  of  that  metal"  (SilUman*s  Journal^  ii, 
51).     See  Metal. 

Tnbal-Cain  is  recorded  as  the  first  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron  (Gen.  iv,  22).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  Hi- 
ram of  Tyre  was  celebrated  as  a  worker  in  brass  (1 
Kings  vif,  14 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  ii,  14).  To  judge  from 
Hesiod  {Op,  el  Dies,  184)  and  Lucret.  (v,  1285),  the 
art  of  working  in  copper  was  even  prior  to  that  in  iron, 
probably  from  its  being  found  in  larger  masses,  and 
from  its  requiring  less  labor  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. Palestine  abounded  in  copper  (Deut.  viii,  9), 
the  mines  being  apparently  worked  by  the  Israelites 
(Isa.  li,  1) ;  and  David  left  behind  him  an  immense 
quantity  of  it  to  be  employed  in  building  the  Temple 
(1  Chron.  xxii,  8-14).  Of  copper  were  made  all  sorts 
of  vessels  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  (Lev.  vi,  28 ; 
Num.  xvi,  89 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  16 ;  Ezra  viii,  27),  weap- 
ons, and  more  especially  helmets,  armor,  shields,  spears 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  5,  6,  88 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  16),  and  bows  (2 
Sam.  xxii,  85),  also  chains  (Judg.  xvi,  21),  and  even 
mirrors  (Exod.  xxxviii,  8;  Job  xxxvii,  18).  The 
larger  vessels  were  moulded  in  foundries,  such  as  lav- 
ers,  the  great  one  being  called  "the  copper  sea"  (2 
Kings  XXV,  18 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  8) ;  also  the  pillars  for 
architectural  ornaments  (1  Kings  vii).  It  would,  how- 
ever, appear  (1  Kings  vii,  14)  that  the  art  of  copper- 
founding  was,  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  little 
known  among  the  Jow9,  and  was  peculiar  to  foreign- 
ers, particularly  the  Phoenicians,  who  seem  to  have 
imported  the  material  and  even  wrought  articles  from 
a  distant  quarter  (Ezek.  xxvii,  18),  probably  from  the 
Moschi,  etc.,  who  worked  the  copper  mines  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Michaelis  {Mo». 
Becht,  iv,  217,  814)  obsen^es  that  Moses  seems  to  have 
given  to  copper  vessels  the  preference  over  earthen 
(Lev.  vi,  28),  and  on  that  ground  endeavors  to  remove 
tlie  common  prejudice  against  their  use  for  culinaty 
purposes.  From  copper,  also,  money  was  coined  (Ezek. 
xvi,  86;  Matt  x,  9).— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Bbass. 

COPPERSMITH  (xaXwvr,  q.  d.  brazier,  from  xaX- 
K  )c,  copper),  a  worker  in  metals  of  any  kind,  a  smith 
(Hesych.  s.  v.) ;  a  sense  In  which  the  word  is  used  in 
other  Greek  writings  (Horn.  Od.  ix,  891).  Alexander, 
an  opponent  of  Paul,  is  designated  as  being  of  this 
trade  (2  Tim.  iv,  14).     See  Mechanic. 

Coptio  CliiirclL     See  Copts. 

Coptio  Language,  a  mixture  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian with  Greek  and  Arabic  words,  spoken  in  Egypt 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  now 
a  spoken  language,  having  been  everywhere  supplant- 
ed by  the  Arabic.  It  has  not  been  spoken  in  Lower 
£g>'pt  since  the  tenth  century,  but  lingered  for  some 
centuries  longer  in  Upper  Eg>-pt.  It  is,  however,  still 
used  by  the  Copts  in  their  religious  services,  but  the 
lessons,  after  being  read  in  Coptic,  are  explained  in 
Arabic.  The  Coptic  literature  consists  in  great  part 
of  lives  of  saints  and  homilies,  with  a  few  Gnostic 
works  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  It  is  especially  interesting 
as  giving  us  a  clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  kierogfypMcs 
(q.  V.)  after  they  have  been  phonetically  deciphered. 
It  is  divided  into  three  dialects,  the  Memphitic,  or 
Lower  Egyptian,  which  is  the  most  polished,  and  is 
sometimes  exclusively  called  Coptic ;  the  Sahidic,  or 
Upper  Egyptian  ;  and  the  Bashmuric,  which  was  spo- 
ken in  the  Delta,  and  of  which  only  a  few  remains  ex- 
ist (Permjf  Cjfelopadia,  s.  v.).  See  Egypt.  A  ftiU  list 
of  works  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Jolowicz,  Bibliotheea 
jEgyptiaca,  p.  101  sq.,  229 ;  also  the  Supplem.  p.  29  sq. 
See  Copts. 

The  gender  of  nouns  is  indioated  by  the  forms  of  the 
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article,  namely,  jn,  p,y*,  for  the  masc. ;  I,  tk,  ti,  tot  the 
fem. ;  n/,  nen,  for  the  common  plur.  The  simple  arti- 
cle is,  sing.  II,  plur.  hau.  The  pltir.  of  nouns  is  ex- 
pressed partly  by  the  termination,  as  -t,  -v,  -y,  -x; 
partly  by  an  internal  change.  The  cases  are  supplied 
by  the  enclitic  additions :  nom.  -enjey  gen.  -ente,  dat. 
and  accus.  -e.  The  adjectiTes  are  indeclinable,  but 
are  compared  by  means  of  Aim = more,  emasho=yery. 
The  numerals  are:  1,  uaif  2,  snau;  8,  shomb;  ifftdu; 
6,  fe'tt ;  6, 90U  ;  7,  shashf;  8,  «Amd» ;  9,  ptib ;  10,  meb^  etc. 
The  ordinals  are  formed  from  these  by  the  addition  of 
•mak.  The  personal  pronouns  are  anok^ly  enikch 
(masc.)  and  entho  (fem.) = thou,  efi(Ao/'=he,  enUhm^ 
she,  afMm=we,  enihdUn—y^^  ei»<A^=they.  Abbre- 
viated forms  of  these  are  used,  some  as  possessives, 
etc.,  others  as  suffixes  to  nouns,  verbs,  and  particles. 
But  instead  of  them  the  words  ro  (i.  e.  '^  mouth"),  tot 
(i.  e.  **hand"),  etc.,  are  commonly  employed,  with 
Uieir  various  inflections.  The  tenses  are  formed  part- 
ly by  additional  syllables,  and  partly  by  means  of 
auxiliaries.  There  are  grammars  of  the  language  by 
Kircher  (Rome,  1636),  Blumberg  (Leipzig,  1716),  Tuli 
(Rome,  1778),  Scholz  (Oxford;  1778),  Valperga  (Par- 
ma, 1783),  Tattam  (Lond.  1830,  2d  ed.  1863),  Rosellini 
(Rome,  1837),  Peyron  (Turin,  1841),  Schwartze  (Berl. 
1850),  Uhlemann  (Lpz.  1853) ;  and  dictionaries  by  La 
Croze  (Oxford,  1775),  Tattam  (ib.  1885),  Peyron  (Tu- 
rin, 1835),  and  Parthey  (Berl.  1840).  See  Nfeve,  Mon- 
uments de  la  Umgue  Copte  (in  the  JR^e  CcUhokqm,  Lou- 
vain,  1858).  For  a  reading-book  the  learner  may  use 
the  so-called  PisHt  Soj^ia,  published  by  Petermann 
(I^tin  version  by  Schwartze,  Berlin,  1851). — Pierer, 
UnivtrsaULexikon,  Ix,  712. 

Coptic  Liturgy.    See  Liturgy. 

Coptic  Version.    Ses  Egyptian  Versions. 

Copts,  a  denomination  of  Monopfaysite  Christians 
in  Egypt.  Some  writers  derive  the  name  from  Coptos^ 
once  a  great  city  in  Upper  Egypt  (Wilkins;  Pococke), 
but  it  is  generally  taken  as  an  abbreviation  of  the 
word  AiyvvTO^,  The  native  Christians  of  Egypt 
chose  this  name  when  the  Monophysite  doctrines  be- 
came prevalent  among  them,  and  they,  on  this  account, 
fell  out  with  the  court  of  Constantinople.  The  Mono- 
physites  chose  their  own  patriarch,  while  the  imperial 
court  sustained  an  orthodox  patriarch  at  Alexandria. 
The  Monophysites  called  themsdves  J^fgptian  or  Cop- 
tic Christians,  and  gave  to  their  opponents  the  nick- 
name MeichiteSf  i.  e.  Imperial  Christians  (from  Melek, 
king ;  see  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iii). 

I.  HuAory. — The  Copts  are  not  an  unmixed  race. 
Their  ancestors  in  the  earlier  times  of  Christianity  in- 
termarried with  Greeks,  Nubians,  and  AbysSinians. 
After  the  condemnation  of  Monophysitism  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451),  tlie  Copts  were  op- 
pressed so  grievously  that,  from  hatred  of  the  Greeks, 
they  facilitated  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Moham- 
medans. We  know  from  the  Arabic  historian  Macrizi 
(see  below)  that  at  that  time  there  were  in  Egypt  only 
about  300,000  Jacobites,  but  several  millions  of  Copts. 
Persecution  and  intermarriages  .with  the  Moslems 
greatly  reduced  their  numbers  in  the  coarse  of  time, 
and  laid  waste  many  of  their  churches  and  convents. 
It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Mehemct  Ali,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century,  that  they  ceased  to  be  a 
despised  race.  Some  of  them  have  since  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  beys.  The  sad  condition  of  the  Coptic 
Church  induced  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
England  in  1825  to  send  two  German  missionaries  to 
Cairo  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  among  them  a 
new  spiritual  life.  They  established  several  schools 
and  a  small  theological  seminary  for  the  training  of 
priests,  where,  among  others,  also  the  present  abuna 
of  the  Abyssinian  Church  was  educated.  The  patri- 
arch for  some  time  seemed  to  favor  the  missionaries, 
and  to  aid  their  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  clergy 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  numerous  copies  of 


which  hare  been  repeatedly  snpplied  by  tiie  Bible  So- 
ciety (500  in  1859,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Tattam).  The 
mission  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  care  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  since  then  greatly  increased  in  extent  and  im- 
portance. Several  native  congregations  have  been 
constituted,  and  have  been  organized  into  the  Mission- 
ary Presbytery  of  Egypt,  in  connection  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  General  Assembly  for  1867  the  following  sta- 
tistics of  the  Presbytery  of  £g}'pt  were  reported: 
ministers,  9 ;  congregations,  3 ;  families,  46 ;  commu- 
nicants, 126.  Besides  a  number  of  valuable  mission- 
schools,  there  is  a  theological  school  for  training  theo- 
logical students  in  Oeioot.  For  several  years  the  mis- 
sion has  received  a  contribution  of  £1000  annuallv 
from  the  maharejah  Dhnleep  Singh,  besides  occasional 
liberal  donations,  the  maharajah  having  met  his  wife 
in  one  of  the  mission-schools  at  Cairo.  The  maha- 
rajah also  presented  the  missionaries  at  Cairo  with  a 
printing-press,  which,  up  to  1867,  has  issued  a  selection 
of  the  book  of  Psalms  and  8000  copies  of  Brown's 
Short  Cateckum,  The  Coptic  patriarch  instituted  a 
fierce  persecution  against  all  the  Copts  associating  with 
the  missionaries,  causing  their  children  to  be  beaten 
and  withdrawn  from  the  schools,  and  burning  all  the 
Bibles  and  other  religions  books  he  could  lay  hands 
on.  The  Mussulman  authorities  at  first  countenanced 
these  proceedings,  but  finally  stopped  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  of  the  American  consul 
general. 

II.  Doctrines. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
the  Copts  are  Monophysites  (q.  v.).  They  hold  seven 
sacraments.  They  postpone  the  baptism  of  male  chil- 
dren forty  days,  and  that  of  girls  eighty  days,  and  ad- 
minister it  only  in  church.  In  case  of  emergency, 
they  substitute  baptism  for  anointing.  They  agree 
with  the  Greek  Church  in  using  trine  immersion,  and 
also  in  the  doctrine  and  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Confession  among  them  is  rare,  and  is  gen- 
erally followed  by  unction.  Unction  in  general  is 
used  among  them  veiy  extensively  in  the  case  of  sick- 
ness, and  is  administered  not  only  to  the  sick,  but  also 
to  the  by-etanders  and  to  the  dead.  They  invoke  the 
saints,  pray  for  the  dead,  and  venerate  images  and  rel- 
ics, but  they  reject  all  sculptured  representations  ex- 
cept the  cross.  Their  fasts  are  long,  irequent,  and 
rigorous.  They  observe  four  Lentf — one  before  East- 
er, which  commences  nine  days  earlier  than  in  the 
Latin  Church ;  a  second  after  the  week  of  Pentecost, 
which  lasts  thirteen  days;  a  third  aAcr  the  feast  of 
Assumption,  lasting  fifteen  days ;  and  a  fourth  before 
Christmas,  which  lasts  forty-three  days  for  the  cler- 
gy and  twenty-three  for  the  people. 

III.  Worship. — They  have  three  liturgies,  called  af- 
ter St.  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Cyril  of  Al- 
exandria (see  Liturgy),  which  are  translate  into  Cop- 
tic from  the  original  Greek.  They  continne  to  uso 
the  Coptic  language,  though  but  few  persons,  even 
among  the  priests,  understand  it.  The  liturgical  books 
have  been  translated  into  Arabic.  The  reading  of 
homilies  from  the  fathers  is  generally  substituted  for 
preaching.  Instead  of  seats,  the  congregations  are 
provided  with  crutches,  on  which  they  rest  themselves 
during  the  service.  One  part  of  the  worship  is  cele- 
brated with  the  clangor  of  cymbals,  in  imitation  of 
David's  rejoicing  before  the  Lord.  The  conduct  of 
the  priests  at  divine  service  is  described  by  all  travel- 
lers as  careless,  if  not  i  ndecorous.  In  private,  it  is  said, 
they  abide  more  strictly  than  other  Orientals  by  the 
prescribed  daily  services,  which,  in  reference  probably 
to  David's  resolution  (Psa.  cxix,  164),  are  seven  in 
number.  The  full  form  enjoins  the  recital  of  one  sev- 
enth part  of  the  book  of  Psalms  at  each  service ;  but 
there  is  a  shorter  form  for  the  lower  classes,  containing 
in  each  of  the  seven  daily  prayers  the  *'  Pater"  seven, 
and  the  *'  K^Tie  Eleison"  forty-one  times — a  string  of 
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•o  many  ^elda  being  aaad  tor  tb«  purpoM.  Thii  set- 
Tice  umy  be  gone  through  vhlla  m  peraon  ia  "walkiag, 
or  ridinKF  <"  parauiag  any  ordinuy  employment. 

IV.  Prrient  CtmdUvm  and  Lccleiiaiticai  Blaiiitict 
In  lonie  puti  of  Upper  Egypt  there  *n  atill  vjUiige* 
czcluiivrly  inh*bit«d  liy  Copts,  and  In  every  vilUgo 
of  ntoderaU  tin  1*  ■  moalliin  (a  title  given  to  all  Copts 
except  those  of  ths  poor  cUea  or  peiwnts),  who  keep* 
the  regiater  of  the  taxea.  Hoat  of  the  Copta  in  Cain 
are  employed  aa  iiecratariea  and  acconnlanla  or  trades- 
men. They  are  the  chief  employia  in  the  govern- 
inent  officoi;  and  aa  inerchanta,  goldamithi,  lilver- 
■mithii,  jeirellers,  architecU,  builders,  and  carpenters, 
tbey  are  generally  coaaidered  more  skilful  than  the 
Uoelema.  In  tbe  villages  they  are  employed  in  agri- 
cnltun,  like  tbe  rest  of  the  pessantcy.  Petty  cauaea 
among  them  are  Judged  of  by  their  clergj'  and  the 
patriarch,  but  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  cadi.  They 
bear  a  hatred  to  other  Christian  denominations,  and 
are  not  permitted  by  tbelr  Charch  to  intermarry  Kith 
them.  Tlie  clcrgi',  on  the  obote,  are  poor  and  igno- 
rant. At  the  bead  of  the  clergy  standa  the  patriarch 
of  Aleiaodria,  who  raaldea,  hDvever,  in  Cairo.  His 
Jurisdiction  extends  also  over  Nnbia  and  Abyssinia, 
toi  which  latter  connliy  he  hai  tbe  right  of  conaecrat- 
ing  the  otima  (q.  v.).  He  himaelfia  always  chosen 
from  among  the  monka  of  the  convents  of  St.  Macariua, 
Id  the  desert  of  Scete.  It  ia  cualomary  for  the  patri- 
arch elect  to  decline  tbe  dignity,  and  only  to  yield 
apparent  force.  Besides  tbe  patriarch,  tbere  are  four 
metropolitaus  (Cairo,  Lower  Eg}*pt,Codur,  Mounoulia) 
and  eleven  bishops.  Thuy  are  appointed  by  the  patri- 
arch, and  generally  chosen  among  iavmen  wbo  are 
widowers.  Their  income  consiats  of  tithes,  which  they 
collect  for  themselves  and  for  the  patcianh.  The 
priesU  are  generally  limpla  mechanica,  and,  althongb 
thoy  are  at  liberty  to  marry,  they  live  mostly  in  c  ' 
ilucy.  Tbe  number  of  churcboa  and  convents  is  si 
to  amount  to  alwut  15Q.     A  few  years  ago  Tatura  a 

bet  of  the  most  valuable  manufcrjpls.  The  popniati 
is  estimated  from  150,000  to  250,000,  of  whom  about 
10,000  reside  in  Cairo.  The  number  of  Copta 
bave  acknowledged  tbe  authority  of  tbe  pope  (United 
Copta  aince  17S2)  is  about  10.000.  In  1S65  the  pope 
appointed  one  of  their  priests  vicar  apostolic  and  bishop 
in  partibur. — MahriEil  /iiaioria  Ctyttantm  Chritiianormn 
in  ^gypto,  ArtA.  ttia  liaffuam  jMt.  IrontJilM,  ah  H.J, 
Wetzn  (Soiisbaci,  1S2S) :  SchalT,  //idOrr  of  the  Chrit- 
Han  Church,  §  145;  Stanley,  KniUn  Church,  Lect.  i; 
Churchmaa''  Caltndar  fur  18G7,  p.  163 ;  EKmgtHcal 
Sepaatorf,  July,  1867. 

Cor  (nS,  tor,  properly  a  rouitd  veaeel ;  Gr.  Kipo^, 
■  measure  both  for  liquids  and  solids,  containing  ten 
ephahs  or  baths  (Ezck.  xir,  14),  and  c<tual  to  tbe  ho- 
nrr  (q.  v.).  In  1  Kinga  Iv,  22j  v,  llj  3  Cbroa.  ii, 
10;  xivii,5;  Luke  xvi,  7,  it  la  rendered  indefinitely 
"measure"  (q.  v.);  but  in  1  Esdr.  vili,  20,  it  is  coi 
rectly  Anglicized.     See  Metroloot. 

CorSoln  (ropoEiivc,  a  latinized  form  for  copnn 
i^cfrom  jCDpaCa  ratm),  akindofliBh  (ao  called  prob- 
ably from  its  bladt  color),  tbund,  according  to  Jose- 
phua  (H'or,  ill,  10,  8).  in  the  spring  of  Capernaum  (q. 
V.)  and  in  the  Nile  (Theophylact,  Uitl.  vii,  17 ;  Oriba- 
siua,  Urdic  Coilect.  H,  56) ;  accnatomed  to  leap  like 
the  salmon  (I'iiny,  xxxii,  6, 10),  and  called  Ukewiae 
the  aopenfa  (Atbensua,  vii,  IS)  and  other  names  (Sle- 
veoa,  TAu.  Cr.  a.  T.  1  Reland,  Pui  eK.  p.  274). 

Coral  is  usoally  underatood  to  he  denoted  by 
word  ri^KT  (ramoU',  literally  Atipi/t,  I.  e.  MyA^iricoi 
or  valuable  things,  or  from  its  iqirighl  ftrowth  ;  Sept. 
tuHiupa,  hnt  in  Ezek.  'Pafiod),  in  Job  xx  viii,  18 ;  Ezek. 
Xxvii,  16;  and  this  biterpretJaUon  is  not  nusnitahle 
(comp.  Nlebuhr,  Btfehr.  p.  41),  althDogb  ' 
Ua  is  not  well  made  oat  (Pacean    "    ' 
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uoHllit  fab  [Daventr.  1808],  p.  831  sq.),  and  the  dia. 
lecta  afford  little  support.  According  to  the  Kabbins, 
it  meaui  rtd  corali,  Tbe  ancient  tranelatois  were  ev- 
idently much  perplexed 'to  determine  whether  the 
word  d'^l'^lD  (pminim',  literally  brancha;  rendered 
"rubies.'' Job  xxv[ii,18i  Prov.ui.lo;  viii,  11 ;  xi, 
15;  xxxi,  10;  Lam,  It,  7)  meant  corala  or  pearls. 
This  will  always  be  doubtful ;  but  the  text  in  Lam. 
iv,  7,  by  deacribing  the  article  aa  rtd,  suggests  a  pref- 
erence of  the  former.  It  la  acarcely  credible,  indeed, 
that  such  a  product  should  bare  circulated  ond^r  two 
different  namea  (iTrammh  also  meana  cural) ;  but  sore- 
ly there  ia  no  difficulty  In  conceiving  that  one  word 
may  have  denoted  cored  generally,  while  another  may 
have  diatlngulahed  that  rtd  cortU  which  was  the  moat 
eateemed,  and  the  moat  In  uaa  fbr  0] 
D  US,  Tlta  Ha  p  1113  1218) 


■^■^^ 


Coral  is  a  hard,  c 
tngfran  the  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  by  a  minute 
polypous  animal.  In  order  to  form  the  cell  or  polypi, 
dom  into  wbose  hollowa  the  tenant  can  wholly  or  par- 
tially retire.  The  corals  thus  produced  are  of  variona 
shapes,  moet  usually  branched  like  a  tree.  The  masses 
are  often  enormous  in  the  tropical  aeac,  where  they 
top  the  roefs  an." 


surface, 


n  Job 
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eefa  (se, 
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theRed8ca(Wellsted,  TVur.  ii,  181;  Rfippcl,  AbgMti 
i,  140),  trom  which,  most  probably,  was  derived  the 
coral  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  acquaiut^id;  but 
coral  is  also  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  coral 
brought  by  the  merchants  of  Syria  to  Tyro  must  linvo 
come  from"  the  IndUn  seas,  bv  tbe  Euphrates  and  Dc- 
ip.  Plin.  xxxii,  2).     Coral  w       -     ■  ■   ■ 


probably  b 


ro  than 


It  ia  of  diBerent  colors— while,  black,  red.  The  red 
was  ancientlv,  aa  at  present,  tba  most  valui^d,  and  nas 
worked  into  iarioua  ornaments  (Plin.  xxxii,  II ;  comp. 
Flartmann,  Hrbr.  i,  27fi  sq.).  For  the  scientific  classi- 
fication of  corali,  see  the  Peny  Cydopadia,  a.  v,  Poiy- 
paria.— Kitlo.  a.  t.  The  red  variety  is  the  Mony  skel- 
eton of  a  compound  zoophyte,  allied  to  the  sea-ane- 

shmh,  the  lieautiful  acarirt  atone  constiCntlng  tbe  solid 

axia,  which  is  covered  during  life  by  a  fleshy  bark, 

of  which  protrude  hero  and  there  upon  tho  purface 


of  UanL    &  Put  anlHSBd  to  ibiw  Um  Zoophyte. 


niaute  pol3q>es  with  tight  tentaclo.  It  ii  fouad  Bt- 
Uched  to  the  rocki  at  conaidenbls  depth;,  u  ttom  20 
Ui  120  fathomti.  The  demand  for  it  hoi  given  rUe  lo 
■  flshery  of  some  Importancv,  about  180  LoaU  bejn^ 
cmplajed  in  it  on  the  cdbM  of  Algeria,  of  which  IK 
fleh  in'tho  niighborhood  of  Bona  and  CnlU,  obUinio^ 
3(1,000  kilognmmes  (about  720  cvC.)  of  coral ;  and 
thii,  selling  at  the  rate  of  GO  francB  per  kilogniiDme, 
prodDcea  >  return  of  H^.OOO.  The  aiode  by  niiich  it 
ia  obtained  is  the  eame  which  has  alirayi  prevailed, 
and  is  rude  andwutefal.  A  great  croea  of  wood  load- 
ed with  Btonea,  and  eaTTTing  at  the  end  of  each  ami  « 
sort  of  net  formed  of  eordi  partly  nntwiated,  is  lowered 
flMm  a  boat,  and  dragged  over  tho  botiom.  I'he 
branches  of  tho  corala  ara  entangled  in  this  apparatDf, 
aad,  as  the  boat  mnrea  on,  are  torn  off;  at  Intarvala  it 
ia  pulled  np,  and  the  pn>duce  aecnred-  Of  coarse  a 
great  deal  mnat  ba  broketi  0?  which  ia  not  secured, 
but  yet  it  ia  a  profitable  employment.  A  boat  manned 
by  nine  or  ten  handa  haa  been  known  to  iiring  in  80 
or  100  kilogrammea  in  a  day,  yielding  tlOO  or  ei2S; 
bat  sach  success  is  rare.  The  DeheTy  ia  priwecuted 
from  the  lat  of  April  to  the  end  of  September,  during 
which  there  may  be  on  the  average  about  100  davs  in 
which  the  dehermen  can  work  (Blilne  Edwsrdr,  'Hul. 
dtt  ComffiBM).— Fairbaim,  a.  v.     See  Gem. 

Coi'bBa  (_tiMinfiav,  for  "jHlp,  h/rboH',  an  o^rnn^). 
a  Hebrew  ward  (ocenrring  frequently  in  the  original 
of  the  O.  T.,  but  only  in  Lev.  and  Numb.,  except  in 
Ezek.  XX.  28;  s\,  43)  emplo}-ed  in  tho  Holleniatic 
Greek,  just  aa  the  correxponding  Greek  word  lUpav 
waa  employed  In  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  (Boxtorf,  La. 
Sab,  col.  670)  to  deaignato  an  oblatiim  of  any  kind  to 
Ood,  whether  bloodv  or  llondlcss,  but  particularly  in 
fulfilment  of  a  iow'(Jahn,  SiJ(,  Areh.  V,  §  892,  394), 
It  occur?  only  onco  in  the  Kew  Testament  (Mark  vii, 
11),  where  it  ia  explained  (os  also  by  Josaphua,  Anl. 
iv,  4, 4 ;  amira  Ap.  i,  22)  by  the  word  ■'  gift,"  Money, 
landa,  and  hoaaea,  which  had  been  mado  (he  SDb)ect 
of  this  vow,  became  the  pniperty  of  tho  tabomaclo  or 
the  Tcmpio,  except  that  the  Innd  might  ite  redeem- 
ed before  the  j-ear  of  Jubilee  (l«v.  xxvii,  1-24). 
Amon;;  other  false  doctrines  tangbt  by  tho  Pharisees, 
who  were  tho  keepers  of  the  sacred  treasury  {copfJn- 
vof,  IVom  cortan,  Matt,  xxvii.  6),  whs  this,  tbut  as 
soon  ns  a  peraon  had  pronounced  to  his  father  or  moth- 
er this  form  of  consecration  or  offering,  "Bo  it  (nr.  It 
ir)  cvrian  [I.  e.  devoted]  whatever  of  mine  shall  profit 
thee"  (_-^  mm  "JKIT  ^a'?!;),  ho  thereby  conso- 
crated  all  he  bad  spoken  of  to  God,  and  mnst  not 
thenceforth  do  anything  for  hia  indigent  parents  if 
they  solicited  aupport  from  him.  Therefore  our  Lord 
reproaches  them  with  Laving  destroyed  by  their  tra- 
dition not  only  that  commandment  of  the  "Law  which 
enjoina  children  to  honor  their  fhther  and  mother,  but 
also  another  divine  precept,  which,  under  tho  severest 
ponaltv,  forbade  that  kind  of  dialionar  which  consists 
in  contumelious  wonla  (Mark  vli,  9;  x.  13).  They, 
however,  proceeded  even  further  than  this  nnnatural 
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glosa ;  for  tlrangh  the  aon  did  not  give,  or  evan  mesa 
to  give,  his  property  to  tho  Temple,  yet,  if  ha  after. 
wards  should  repent  of  his  raahnesa,  ud  wiah  to  sup- 
ply bis  parents  with  anything,  what  he  bad  formerly 
said  precluded  the  poaaibillly  of  doing  so,  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pharisaic  doctrine,  the  aaoed  treasory  had 
a  claim  upon  him  in  preference  to  hi*  parents,  although 
he  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  keep  it  to  himwlf  (ceo 
Ughtfoot,  nor.  HA.,  and  Grotiaa,  Anv*.,  (n  Matt. 
XT,  5).  The  law  laid  down  rules  for  vows,  1.  affirm- 
ativcj  2.  negatiTe.  By  the  former,  peraons,  animals,' 
and  property  might  be  deroted  to  God,  but,  with  cer- 
tain limitations,  they  were  redeemable  by  money  pay- 
ments. By  the  latter,  persons  inteidictcd  themselves, 
or  were  interdicted  by  their  parents,  from  the  uto  of 
certain  thinga  lawful  in  themaelvee,  aa  wine,  either 
for  a  limited  or  an  anlimited  period  (Lev.  xxvii ;  Num. 
XXX ;  Judg.  liii,  7  ;  Jar.  xiiv;  comp.  Joaephua,  Ant. 
iv,  4,  4  1  War,  il,  IS,  1 ;  see  Acts  xviii,  18;  ixi,  28, 
24).  See  Vow.  Upon  these  rules  the  traditionists 
enlarged,  and  luid  down  that  a  man  might  inleidirt 
himeeir  by  tow,  not  only  from  using  for  himielf,  hot 
from  giving  lo  another,  or  receiving  from  him  some 
particular  object,  wbelher  of  fbod  or  any  other  kind 
whatsoever.  The  thbg  thus  interdicted  was  consid- 
ered as  coriaB,  and  the  form  of  interdiction  was  vir- 
tually to  this  effect :  "  1  forbid  myself  to  touch  or  ba 
concerned  in  an;  way  with  tho  thing  forbidden,  aa  if 
It  were  devoted  by  law,"  i.  e.  "let  it  I  e  corban."  (Tbe 
exact   formula,  ^V    njlTS    -JKIB  CjSp,  "[that]  baa 


eongiT 


n  [to  God],  whii 


he  kvaiige 


tto]m 


by 


('£  Ijiav  u^(Xi;3^t'  seema  a  strict 
SchStlgen,  Hot.  HAt.  i.  138,  ftam  tho  Miibna,  St 
rim,  fol.  S4,  1.)  So  &r  did  ibey  carry  the  principle 
that  they  even  held  as  binding  the  incomplete  izcU' 
mations  of  anger,  and  called  them  HI'l^,  hx^la.  A 
perron  might  thus  exempt  himself  from  afEisting  or 
receiving  nssistanco  from  some  particular  person  or 
person*,  as  parents  in  diatrera ;  and.  In  abort,  fhmi  any 
inconvenient  o>>ligation  under  plea  of  corbon,  though 
by  a  legal  fiction  he  was  allowed  to  auspend  the  re- 
striction in  certain  cases  (Surenhusiua,  Mitehna,  de 
Votit,  i,  4;  ii,  2).  It  was  with  practices  of  this  sort 
that  our  Lord  found  fault  (Matt,  xv,  6 ;  Maik  vU,  11). 
OS  annulling  tbe  spirit  of  the  law.     See  Ofpkriko. 

Thoophrastus,  quoted  by  Joscphus  (Ap.  i,  22),  no- 
tices the  system,  miscalling  it  a  Pl:cEniciaD  cuatom, 
but  in  naming  the  word  corhiot  identifies  it  with  Juda- 
ism. Josepbus  (H'or,  il,  9,  4)  calls  the  trrasury  in 
which  offerings  for  the  Temple  or  its  services  were  de- 
posited, top^avof:,  corhcmai;  and  Msltbcw  (xxvii,  G) 
uses  the  same  word  to  slgnifv  tho  treasury,  saying 
that  the  chief  priests  did  not  tliink  It  lawful  to  put  the 
money  of  Judas  into  it  (ti'c  riv  tofi^avav)  (Bingham, 
Orig.  Ectl  v,  4,  2).     Origcn's  account  of  the  eortnn- 

to  parents  on  the  ground  that  they  had  already  con- 
tributed to  the  poor  fnnd,  from  which  they  alleged 
their  parents  might  be  relieved.  In  tho  early  Church, 
oblations  were  prracnted  monthly,  and  they  were  al- 
ways voluntarily  placed  in  the  treasury.  Baronlus 
thinks  this  trcaaury  was  called  carbon.  I  ecause  Cyprian 
uses  the  word  when  lie  speaks  of  tbe  olTerings  of  the 
people,  rebuking  a  rich  matron  for  coming  to  celebrate 
the  Eucharist  without  any  regard  lo  the  corhan.     See 

Cor'bd  (Xop/3t',  Tulg.  Charaha').  one  of  the  captive 
Jews  whoso  "sons"  (lo  the  nnmbor  of  70j)  are  staled 
to  have  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  12);  appar- 
ently the  Zaccai  (q.  v.)  of  tbe  Hebrew  lists  (Ean  il, 
D;  Neb.  vii,  14). 

Corbel  (Fr.  corbtillt,  a  basket).  In  Gothic  srcbitec- 
turo  a  projecting  ftono  or  timber  to  bear  the  superin- 
cumbent weight,  usually  of  some  architectural  mem- 
ber of  the  structure,  as  the  ribs  or  grdns  of  an  arch. 
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Great  variety  is  used  in  ornamenting  the  corbel,  it 
repreeenting  sometimes  an  animal,  a  human  being,  a 
plant,  or  a  group  of  mouldings.     See  Copikg. 

Corbel-table,  a  row  of  corbels  supporting;  a  cor- 
nice, parapet,  or  other  projecting  part  of  a  wall. 

Corbey  Manuscript  (Codex  Corbeiensu^  so  call- 
ed from  the  abbey  of  Corbie  or  Corbey,  in  Picardy  [see 
below],  which  once  contained  it),  the  name  of  a  very 
ancient  MS.,  or,  rather,  of  two  partiaUy  confused  codi- 
ces of  the  Gospels  in  the  Old  Latin  version. 

1.  A  MS.  from  which  Martianay  edited  Matthew  (in 
his  Vulgata  Antiqua  Latlna,  etc..  Par.  1695),  and  which 
is  repeated  by  Blanchini  (in  his  Evctngdarium  Quad' 
rupUx).  Sabatier  gives  its  various  readings,  but  seems 
to  confound  it  with  the  following. 

2.  A  MS.  defective  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of 
Matthew.  Its  readings  are  cited  in  the  three  other 
Gospels  by  Blanchini,  and  throughout  by  Sabatier. 

These  texts  (which  are  designated  respectively  as 
ff^  and  ff^  of  the  Gospels)  are  mixed ;  they  occasion- 
ally preserve  good  readings,  but  there  is  much  officious 
revision  (see  Scrivener,  Introd,  to  N.  T.  p.  257).  See 
Manuscripts,  Biblical. 

Corbie  (Corteja  Antiqua^  also  called  Aurea  and 
GalUca)^  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  Picardy,  France, 
built  in  657  by  St.  Bathildis,  wife  of  king  Clovis  II 
and  mother  of  Clotaire  III.  The  first  monks  in  Cor- 
bie were  Anglo-Saxons  from  Luxeuil,  the  monastery 
of  St.  Columiwn.  Corbie  remained  one  of  the  most 
prominent  monasteries  of  the  Benedictine  order.  An 
offshoot  of  Corbie  was  the  German  monastery  at  Cor— 
vey  (q.  v.). — Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirch»-Lex.  ii,*872. 

Corbie-steps,  the  steps  up  the  gable  of  a  house ; 
often  used  with  very  picturesque  effect,  but  more  com- 
mon in  domestic  than  in  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

Corbinian,  Saixt,  born  at  Chartres  in  680,  was 
for  fourteen  years  a  hermit,  and  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  the  pope,  Gregory  II,  consecrated  him  bishop. 
Ho  returned  to  his  solitude,  and  afterwards  travelled 
along  the  Danube  and  the  Isar  to  preach.  Duke  The- 
odo  II  of  Bavaria  appointed  him  first  bbhop  of  Freis- 
ing.  He  died  in  730,  and  b  commemorated  as  a  saint 
on  Sept.  8. — Pierer,  UnifBcnal'Lexikon^  s.  v. ;  Butler, 
L'v€»  f/ Saints,  Sept.  8. 

Corbit,  Israel  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  16, 
1817,  and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  the  New  Jersey 
Conference  in  1844.  He  died  at  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
April  11, 1856.  Mr.  Corbit's  ministry,  in  the  most  im- 
portant stations  of  his  Conference,  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. **  A  sublimity  caught  from  long  converse  with 
the  Bible  and  the  Christian  poets  ran  through  all  his 
thoughts.  He  was  accomplished,  eloquent,  and  labo- 
rious, and  gave  full  proof  of  his  niinistr>'.*'>-il/mtfte« 
o/  Conferencesy  vi,  20. 

Cord,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Ver.  of  the  fol- 
lowing Heb.  words:  (1.)  usually  b^n,  che'bei (but  not 
bsn),  a  rope  [see  Chebel]  ;  (2.)  in^,  ye'ther,  a  straw 
(»'  withe,"  Judg.  xvi,  7, 8,  9 ;  tent-rope,  "  excellency," 
Job  iv,  21;  !x)w-" string,"  Psa.  xi,  2;  halter-'*  cord," 
Job  XXX,  11);  (3.)  '^n'^^,  meythar\  a  line  (e.  g.  tent- 
rope,  Exod.  XXXV,  18;  xxxix,  40;  Num.  iij,  26,  87; 
iv,  26,  82;  Isa,  liy,  2;  Jer.  x,  20;  bow-' ♦string,"  Psa. 
xxi,  12);  (4.)  ras,  ahoth\  a  hrcdd  (e.  g.  "wreath- 
ed" work,  Exod.  xxviii,  14,  etc. ;  "  band,"  Job  xxxix, 
10 ;  Ezek.  iii,  25 ;  iv,  8 ;  Hos.  xi,  4 ;  "  ropo,"  Jud-.  xv, 
L3,  14;  Psa.  ii,  3;  cxviii,  27;  cxxix,  4);  (5.)  ain, 
chia  (Eccl.  iv,  12,  a  ''thread,''  Gen.  xiv,  23;  Josh,  ii, 
18;  Judu'.  xvi,  12;  Cant  iv,  3;  "line,"  1  Kings  vii, 
15 ;  "  fillet,"  Jer.  Iii,  21).  The  first  of  these  terms  is 
the  most  comprehensive,  being  from  the  root  ^371,  to 
twist,  hence  Engl.  C(if^e,  This  word  occnrs  often  in 
its  proper  senso,  as  well  as  in  the  special  meanings  of 


measuring^ne  (hence  also  region),  snare  (Psa.  cxl,  5), 
and  bridle.  In  Mic.  ii,  5,  it  signifies  "  portion"  (as  it 
is  frequently  rendered  elsewhere);  and  the  phrase 
**cast  a  cord"  denotes  a  change  of  inheritance,  as  in 
ver.  4.  The  same  word  has  the  secondary  sense  of  a 
band  of  men  (1  Sam.  x,  5, 10),  and  destruction  (Mic.  ii, 
10).  See  Rope.  "  In  the  N.  T.  the  term  irxoivia  is 
applied  to  the  whip  which  our  Saviour  made  (John  ii, 
15),  and  to  the  '  ropes'  of  a  ship  (Acts  xxvii,  32).  Al- 
ford  understands  it  in  the  former  passage  of  the  rushes 
on  which  the  cattle  were  littered ;  but  the  ortlinarv 
rendering  coi'ds  seems  more  consistent  with  the  use  of 
the  term  elsewhere.     (See  below.) 

'^The  materials  of  which  cord  was  made  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  required ;  the  strongest  rope 
was  probably  made  of  strips  of  camel  hide,  still  used 
by  the  Bedouins  for  drawing  water  (Burckhardt's 
Notes,  i,  46);  the  Egyptians  twisted  these  strips  to- 
gether into  thongs  for  sandals  and  other  purposes 
(Wilkinson,  Anc,  Efjyipt.  iii,  145).  The  finer  sorts  were 
made  of  flax  (Isa.  xlx,  9).  The  fibre  of  the  date-palm 
was  also  used  (Wilkinson,  iii,  210) ;  and  probably  reeds 
and  rushes  of  various  kinds,  as  implied  in  the  origin 
of  the  word  o\ow\.ov  (Plin.  xix,  9),  which  is  generally 
used  by  the  Sept.  for  bSH,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  word  Vl^AK,  nuA  (Job  xli,  2),  which  primarily 

means  a  reed ;  in  the  Talmud  (Erubin,  fol.  58),  bul- 
rushes, osier,  and  flax  are  enumerated  as  the  materials 
of  which  rope  was  made ;  in  the  Mishna  (Sotah^  i,  §  6) 
the  '^"l3C7a  bsn,  or  £g}'ptian  rope,  is  explained  as  a 
rope  of  vines  or  osiers.    See  Mechanic. 

"Of  the  various  purposes  to  which  cord,  including 
under  that  term  rope,  and  twisted  thongs,  was  applied, 
the  following  are  especially  worthy  of  notice :  (1.)  For 
fastening  a  tent,  in  which  senso  '^H'^p,  meythar\  is 
more  particularly  used  (e.  g.  Exod.  xxxv,  18 ;  xxxix, 
40 ;  Isa.  liv,  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a  fiivorite  image 
of  the  human  body,  tho  cords  which  held  it  in  its  place 
represented  the  principle  of  life  (Job  iv,  21) :  *  Are  not 
their  tent  cords  (A.  V.  'excellency')  torn  away  ?'  (Eccl. 
xif,  6).  (2.)  For  leading  or  binding  animals,  as  a  hal- 
ter  or  rein  (Psa.  cxviii,  27;  Hos.  xi,  4),  whence  to 
*  loosen  the  cord*  (Job  xxx,  11)=  to  free  from  author- 
ity. (3.)  For  yoking  them  either  to  a  cart  (Isa.  v,  18) 
or  a  plough  (Job  xxxix,  10).  (4.)  For  binding  pris- 
oners, more  particularly  rh?,  abotJi  (Judg.  xv,  13; 
Psa.  ii,  3;  cxxix,  4;  Ezek.  iii,  25),  whence  tlic  meta- 
phorical expression  'bands  of  love'  (Hos.  xi,  4).  (5.) 
For  bow-strings  (Psa.  xi,  2),  made  of  catgut ;  such  are 
spoken  of  in  Judg.  xvi,  7  (D'^nb  D'^^P^,  A.  V.  *  green 
withs ;'  but  more  properly  vtvpat  vypai,  fresh  or  moist 
bow-strings).  (6.)  For  the  ropes  or  ^tacklings*  of  a 
vessel  (Isa.  xxxiii,  28).  (7.)  For  measuring  ground, 
the  full  expression  being  M^p  bsri  (2  Sam.  viii,  2 ; 
Psa.  Ixxviit,  55;  Amos  vii,  17;  Zech.  ii,  1);  hence  to 
'cast  a  cord*  =  to  assign  a  property  (Mic.  ii,  5),  and 
cord  or  line  became  an  expression  for  an  inheritance 
(Josh,  xvii,  14 ;  xix,  9;  Psa.  xvi,  6;  Ezek.  xlvii,  13), 
and  even  for  any  defined  district  (e.  g.  the  line,  or 
tract,  of  Argob,  Deut.  iii,  4).  Sec  Chebel.  (8.)  For 
fishing  and  snaring.  Sec  Fisiiino  ;  Fowling  ;  H  unt- 
INO.  (9.)  For  attaching  articles  of  dress;  as  tho 
wreathen  chiins  (rhT\  which  were  rather  twisted  cords. 

worn  by  the  high-priests  (Exod.  xxviii,  14,  22,  24 ; 
xxxix,  15,  17).  (10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Esth. 
i,  6).  (11.)  For  attaching  to  a  plummet.  The  line 
and  plummet  are  emblematic  of  a  regular  rule  (2 
Kings  xxi,  13;  Isa.  xxviii,  17);  hence  to  destroy  by 
line  and  plummet  (Isa.  xxxiv,  11 ;  Lam.  ii,  8 ;  Amos 
vii,  7)  has  l)cen  understood  as  a  regular  systematic  de- 
struction (ad  normam  et  UbeUam,  Gesenius,  Theacatr.  p. 
125);  it  may,  however,  be  referred  to  the  carpenter*s 
level,  which  can  only  be  used  on  a  fiat  surface  (comp. 
Thenius,  Comm,  in  2  Kings  xxi,  13).     (12.)  For  draw* 
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ihg  water  out  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy  weights 
(Josh,  ii,  16;  Jer.  xxxviii,  6,  13).  (18.)  To  placQ  a 
rope  on  the  head  (1  Kings  xz,  81)  in  place  of  the  ordi- 
nar}'  head-dress  was  a  sign  of  abject  submission" 
(Smith,  8.  T.).  (14.)  The  *' small  cords*'  (trxoiviov,  a 
nuA'rope)  used  by  our  Saviour  in  expelling  the  traders 
fh)m  the  Temple  (John  il,  15)  were  probably  the  same 
used  for  leading  the  animals  for  sacrifice  and  binding 
them  to  the  altar  (nh?,  Psa.  cxviii,  27).  (15.)  The 
same  word  is  employed  in  Acts  xxvii,  32,  **  ropes,"  i.  e. 
cordage^  with  which  the  yawl-boats  were  secured  to 
the  ship  (q.  v.).     See  Rush. 

Among  the  figurative  uses  of  the  word  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  striking :  (1.)  To  gird  one's  self  with 
a  cord  was  considered  a  token  of  sorrow  and  humilia^ 
tion  (1  Kings  xx,  31-33;  Job  xxxvi,  8).  (2.)  To 
stretch  a  line  or  cord  about  a  city  signifies  to  ruin  it, 
to  destroy  it  entirely,  and  to  level  it  with  the  ground 
(Lam.  ii,  8).  (3.)  The  cords  OTT"^^  extended  in  sot- 
ting up  tents  furnish  several  metaphors  in  the  pro- 
phetical books  (Isa.  xxxiii,  20;  Jer.  x,  20).  (4.)  Hence 
to  "loose  one's  cord"  was  a  metaphor  for  dissolving 
one's  comfort  and  hopos  ("^n^^,  ye'iher,  elsowbero 
*'  withe").  (5.)  "The  cords  of  sin"  (Prov.  v,  22),  met- 
aphorically speaking,  are  the  consequences  o(  crimes 
and  bad  habits.  (6.)  The  "  silver  cord"  (i.  e.  composed 
of  silvery  threads,  Eccl.  xil,  6)  is  generally  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  spinal  marrow,  to  which,  as  to  its  form 
and  color,  it  may  not  be  inaptly  compared.  (7.)  A 
'*  three-fold  cord"  (i.  e.  one  of  treble  strands)  is  put  as 
the  symbol  of  union  (Eccles.  iv,  12,  M^in,  cAu/,  else- 
where "thread").  (8.)  The  "cordsof  a  man,"  in  Hos. 
xi,  4,  are  immediately  explained  as  meaning  "the 
liands  of  love,"  although  some  interpreters  Join  this 
clause  to  the  preceding  sentence,  and  render  it  "amid 
the  desolalioru  of  men,"  referring  to  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  (Horslpy,  in  loc.).  See  Line.  For  cordt  of 
Sheol,  see  S>'ARi£8  of  Death. 

Cordeliers,  a  name  given  to  the  Franciscans  (q. 
v.)  in  France.  The  name  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  war  of  St.  Louis  against  the  Infidels,  in  which  the 
friars  having  repulsed  the  barbarians,  and  the  king 
having  inquired  their  name,  it  was  answered  they  were 
people  cordeliea,  that  is,  tied  with  ropes.  See  Fran- 
ciscans. 

CordonnierB  et  Tailleurs,  FrIres  (brothers 
Shoemakers  and  Tailors)^  the  title  of  a  religious  society 
founded  in  France  by  Henry  Michael  Bucb,  a  shoe- 
maker, in  1645.  The}*^  chose  as  their  patron  Crispin 
and  Crispinian,  two  sainted  shoemakers.  They  lived 
in  community,  and  under  fixed  statutes  and  officers, 
by  which  they  were  directed  both  in  their  temporal 
and  spirtual  concerns.  The  produce  of  their  labor  was 
put  into  a  common  8t«)ck  to  furnish  necessaries  for  their 
sup^mrt ;  any  surplus  was  distributed  among  the  poor. 
The  society  became  extinct  in  the  French  lievolntion. 

Cordova,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain  (called  by  the 
Romans  Corduba),  scat  of  a  Koman  Catiiolic  bishop, 
and  noted  for  its  cathedral  church,  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Spain.  1.  A  celebrated  Synod  of  Cor- 
dova was  held  on  occasion  of  the  persecution  of  Span- 
ish Christians  from  850  to  859,  during  the  caliphate 
of  Abderrahman  II  (t  852)  and  of  Mohammed.  The 
synod  was  called  at  the  wish  of  Abderrahman,  in  or- 
der to  enjoin  moderation  upon  monks  and  others  who 
craved  martyrdom  by  provoking  the  Mohammedans. 
In  accordance  with  this  wish,  the  council,  of  which 
the  metropolitan  Hoste^is  of  Malaga  seems  to  have 
been  the  leading  spirit,  forbade  self-sought  martyrdom. 
This  action  met  at  once  with  a  determined  opposition 
on  the  })art  of  the  rij^orists,  who  called  the  synod  ini' 
pium  condlifibuktm.  The  acts  of  the  council  are  lost, 
as  it  Foon  came  to  be  generally  disowned  by  the  Span- 
ish Church.     2.  The  School  of  Cordova  was  one  of  the 


most  celebrated  literary  institutions  of  the  Arabs  li 
Spain.  It  was  founded  about  980  by  caliph  Hakem 
II,  and  had  the  largest  Arabic  libiar>'  in  Spain,  which, 
according  to  one,  undoubtedly  exaggerated,  account, 
numbered  as  many  as  GOO, 000  volumes.  The  school 
of  Cordova  became  in  particular  celebrated  for  the 
impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  of 
Cordova  was  Averrhoes  (q.  v.).  The  conquest  of  Cor- 
dova by  the  Christians  put  an  end  to  this  school,  as 
also  to  the  flourishing  Talmudlc  school  of  the  same 
city. — Herzog,  Real-EnnfUopadit,  s.  r. 

Co'rd  (KopOi  A  mode  of  Grscixing  (Ecclus.  xlv, 
18 ;  Jttde  11)  the  name  of  the  rebellious  Korau  (q. 
V.)  of  the  Mosaic  history  (Num.  xvi). 

Corea,  a  dependency  of  China.  It  is  an  extensive 
peninsula,  bounded  east  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  south  by 
the  Strait  of  Corea,  west  by  the  Yellow  Sea  and  tho 
Gulf  of  Leaotong,  and  north  by  Mantchuria.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  king,  who,  though  tributary  to  China,  exer- 
cises virtually  an  absolute  power.  The  prevailing  relig- 
ion is  Buddhism.  Confucius  also  has  many  followers. 
The  area  is  about  87,550  Engliih  square  miles;  the 
population,  according  to  a  census  of  1798,  was  7,848,861, 
and  in  1867  was  estimated  at  9,000,000.  The  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  in  China  and  Japan  speak  of  con- 
versions of  natives  of  Corea  to  their  Church  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  17th  century  one 
of  tile  kings  of  Corea  was  a  patron  of  the  celebrated 
Jesuit  Adam  Schall.  There  seems  always  since  to 
have  been  some  small  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  Corea,  and  in  1800  the  total  number  of  Christiana 
was  reported  to  amount  to  10,000;  but  the  progress 
of  the  Church  was  prevented  by  constant  persecu- 
tion. Early  in  the  present  century  the  mission  of 
Corea  was  placed  under  the  Paris  "Congregation  of 
Foreign  Missions."  The  mifsionaries  greatly  extol 
the  zeal  of  the  native  converts,  and  report  a  num- 
ber of  accessions  to  their  Church.  Thus,  in  1853, 
the  number  of  catechumens  who  were  admitted  to 
baptism  was  stated  to  be  460.  A  new  persecution 
broke  out  in  February',  1866.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  and  seven  priests,  all  natives  of  France,  were 
put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king  for  preaching  a  for- 
bidden religion.  Three  others  succeeded  in  conceal- 
ing themselves,  and  one  of  them  arrived  at  Chefco, 
China,  having  been  sent  by  the  other  two  to  commu- 
nicate the  sad  intelligence.  The  escaped  missionaiy 
asserted  that  there  were  50,000  converts  in  Corea,  and 
that  great  consternation  was  produced  among  them 
by  the  fierceness  of  the  persecution.  The  missionary 
proceeded  to  Pekin  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  French 
ambassador.  In  Octolier,  1866,  the  French  undertook 
an  expedition  against  Corea,  demanding  the  punish- 
ment of  tho  three  principal  ministers  who  instigated 
the  execution  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  guaranteeing  the  Christians  against  fu- 
ture persecutions.  The  expedition  was  not  successful, 
and  in  December  returned  to  Shanghai.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, the  agent  of  the  Scottish  National  Bible  So- 
ciety, wrote  in  1866  from  Chefoo,  China,  that  he  had 
visited  two  Roman  Catholic  natives  of  Corea  who 
had  come  to  that  port.  According  to  their  statement, 
there  are  in  Corea  eleven  European  priests,  who  vis- 
it from  house  to  house.  They  have  no  temjdes,  but 
worship  in  private  houses.  They  showed  a  cate- 
chism containing  a  full  statement  of  their  faith,  in 
which  Mr.  Williamson  was  delighted  to  find  much 
truth  forcibly  expressed.  They  appeared  to  be  igno- 
;  rant  of  any  distinction  between  Protestantism  and  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  and  when  Mr.  Williamson  spoke  to 
them  of  Jesus,  at  once  saluted  him  as  "holy  father.'* 
They  agreed  to  act  as  the  guides  of  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Thomas,  who  offered  to  accompany  them,  on  their  re- 
turn to  Corea,  as  the  agent  of  the  Bible  Society.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Thomas  changed  his  plan,  and  embarked 
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OB  board  in  Americau  vessel,  which  ran  aground  in 
one  of  the  riven  of  Coreo,  vhenlha  DBtlveA,  conBicler- 
Ing  the  people  an  board  as  piraCea  and  enemies,  cap- 
tured and  beheaded  them.— Wetier  n.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
LfX.xi\,2:titt\.:  Armual  Amenain  Cfc'jtp.  fur  ISSa,  p. 
2B8;  Tks  Chrinian  FeorJooi (Lond,  18U7.  p.  SOU). 

Corpse  (Kopiai),  a  fortified  pUce  nientioned  by 
Joseptaiis  (Aal.  xlv,  S,  4)  as  lying  on  tbe  northern  bor- 
der of  Jud«a,  on  the  route  of  Poiiipef  to  Jerasalein 
{War,  i,  6,  5),  and  also  vliiud  l.y  VeB|iauHii,  who 
marched  in  one  day  thither  from  Neipolls,  end  the 
next  reached  Jericho  (  [Tar,  iv,  »,  1).  Near  this  place 
(iTfioc)  WBB  eitualad  the  fOrtreu  Alexandrium  (q.  v.), 
where  the  princes  of  Alexander  Jannene's  family  were 
mostlr  bnried,  and  whither  Herod  curried  the  remaina 
of  hia  wns  Alexander  and  Aristoliulus  (who  were  ma- 
temollr  of  that  fainllj'),  after  thsy  had  been  put  to 
death  et  SebaatB(JoHph.  ^iK.  xlii,  34;  xlv,  6, 10,  27; 
xvl,  i,  at  ult.).  The  aitnation  of  Coren,  which  deter- 
mines that  of  tbe  castle,  is  not  knuwn  ;  but  Dr.  Rob- 
inson (Bib.  UritanAet,  iii,  S3)  conjectures  that  ho  may 
have  found  it  in  the  modem  Karistt,  which  is  aliont 
eight  milei  R.  liy  E.  from  Nublous  (Sbechem),  and 
hair  an  hour  N.  by  E.  of  Shiloh  (Ritler,  EnO.  xv,  4fia). 
It  is  amill,  witli  no  very  deflnile  traces  of  antiquity 
(Wolcott.  in  the  BiblioO^fa  Sacrn,  1^43,  p.  72).  The 
aimilatlty  of  name  to  that  of  Beth-car  (X<i^ii<n,  Joae- 
phua.  Ant.  vi,  S2)  seems  to  be  accidental.     See  Ebek- 

CoreXtbd  (KupicL^ij),  an  epiacopal  TUlage  of  Tra- 
chonltis  (KaUnd,  PairU.  p.  iVS)  mentioned  in  the 
eirly  Church  nollcce  (S.  Paulo,  Oeoffr.  3ac.  p.  51); 
probably  the  modem  Kiratah  (Ritter,  EriUc  xv,  866), 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Lejoh  (Porter,  ii,  216). 

Coilandei  CJ,  gad,  tram  the  root  "Mf,  to  make 
an  tarinon,  referring  to  the  furrows  in  the  ared).  The 
Syrloe,  Childee.  and  Arabic,  with  tha  Sept.  and  Vulg., 
render  this  word  coriander  (Geienins,  Thaaur.  Hdi.  p. 
261),  as  doe*  oor  version  in  Exod.  svi,  13 ;  Nam.  xi, 
T,  the  only  posaages  where  it  occur>,  and  in  both  which 
the  appearance  of  manna  la  compared  to  that  of  its 
Seeds  as  to  form,  and  In  the  former  poasage  as  to  color 
also.  See  Makm.i,  According  to  Dioscorides  also 
(Hi,  64)  the  ancient  Csrthaginhin  name  for  coriander 
was  ^Ad  (foi^),  evidently  kindred  with  the  Hebrew 
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gad.  Celsius  sUtes  (^Hient.  11,  78  sq.)  that  the  oort- 
ander  ia  ^equently  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (where 
it  ia  called  129$,  iaibar',  or  "^SSIS,  lauebar').  It 
was  known  to  and  naed  medicinally  by  Hippocrates : 
it  Is  mentioned  by  Theophraetua,  as  well  as  Dioecori- 
des,  under  the  name  of  ciipiav  or  jcopiai'VDi'i  and  the 
Araba,  in  their  works  on  Materia  JHedica,  give  korion 
as  the  Greek  synonym  of  coriaadei,  which  tbey  call 
laaeerth,  the  Peraiana  huAntti,  and  the  natives  of  In- 
dia (compare  Pliny,  xx,  62)  diuiiga.  It  is  known 
tbronghout  all  these  countriea,  in  ali  of  which  it  is  cul- 
tivated, being  universally  employed  as  a  grateful  F[dve, 
and  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  currie-powder  (aeo 
BOsching.  WOc/ttKll.  /fachf.  1776,  p.  42;  Kouwolfi', 
Rtite,  p.  94;  Gmelin,  Rtitt  durch  Rual.  ill,  iHi).  It 
is  also  found  in  Egypt  (Prosp.  Alpin.  Jtri,  jiug.  ii,  D,  p. 
166).  Itunowverrcommonin  thesouthofEDrope, 
and  also  In  England,  being  cultivated,  especially  in 
Essex,  on  account  of  its  aeada,  whlcii  are  required  by 
confectioners,  druggists,  and  ^atillers  in  large  quanti- 
ties; in  gardens  it  is  reared  on  account  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  used  in  soups  and  salads  (see  Pereira's  Mw- 
Itria  JUtdica).  The  coriander  la  the  Coriandrum  mti- 
tnm  of  botanista,  an  ombelliferoua  plant,  with  a  round 
tall  alalk.  The  flowers  sre  small  and  pale  pink,  the 
leaves  are  much  divided  (especially  the  upper  ones) 
and  amooth.  Tbe  IVuit,  commonly  called  seed.',  ia 
globular,  grayiah^fllored,  about  the  siEC  of  peppercorn, 
having  Its  surface  marked  with  line  aliiie.  Both  its 
taste  and  smell  ore  agreeable,  depending  on  the  pres- 
ence of  a  volatile  oil,  which  ia  separated  by  dlstillatiim 
(see  Pamg  Cfdopadia,  s.  v.).     See  Botany. 

Cor'inth  (Kopii-Soc,  occnra  Acts  xvlii,  1 ;  xix,  1 ; 
lCor.i,Z;  2 Cor. i,  1,  ia ;  2Tim.iv,20;  "Corinthus," 
Bubscr.  to  Ep.  to  Rom.),  a  Grecian  city,  placed  on  tba 
iathmua  which  }oina  Peloponneans  (now  called  tha 
Morea)  to  the  continent  of  Greece.  A  lofly  rock  riaea 
above  It,  on  which  waa  tbe  citadel,  or  the  Acrocoiin- 
Ihos  (Livy  xlv,  28).  It  had  two  harbors :  Cenchrec, 
on  the  eastern  side,  about  seventy  stadia  distant;  and 
I.ach«nm,  on  tha  modem  Qulf  of  Lepanto,  only  twelve 
atidi J  from  the  Gity(SCralw,viii,G).  lli  earliest  name, 
as  givenby  Homer,  is  £^yre('E9bpi;,  JL  vi,  162);  and 
mysterious  legends  connect  it  with  Lycja,by  nianns  of 
tbe  hero  Bellerophon,  to  whom  a  plot  of  ground  was 
consecrated  In  fmntofthe  rity,  close  lo  a  cypress  groro 
(Pansan.  ii,  2).  Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  weath- 
ering Malco,  the  soutborn  promontory  of  Greece,  mer- 
chandise passed  thiough  Corinth  from  sea  (o  sea,  the 
city  becoming  an  entrrpOl  for  the  goods  of  Aaii  and 
Italy  (Strabo,  viii,  G).  At  the  aame  time,  it  com- 
manded the  traffic  by  land  from  north  to  south.  An 
attempt  made  to  dig  through  the  isthmus  was  frualia- 
ted  by  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil;  at  one  period, 
however,  they  had  an  invention  for  drawing  galleya 
across  from  sea  to  sea  on  tracks.  With  such  advan- 
tages of  position,  Corinth  was  very  early  renowned 
for  richea,  and  aeems  to  have  been  mode  by  nature  for 
tbe  capital  of  Greece.  The  numcrona  colonics  which 
she  sent  forth,  chiefly  to  the  west  and  to  Sicily,  gave 
her  pinnta  of  attachment  In  many  parts ;  and  the  good 
will,  which,  as  a  mercantile  atate,  she  carefully  main- 
tained, made  her  a  valuable  link  between  tbe  vsrioua 
Greek  tribes.  The  public  and  foreign  policy  of  Cor- 
inth appears  lo  have  been  generally  remarkable  for 
honor  and  justice  (Herod,  and  Thucyd.  fusflii) ;  and 
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ery  other  year,  might  have  been  converted  into 
tienal  congreaa,  iftbe  Corinlhiana  had  been  less  peace- 
ful and  more  ambitiona.  When  the  Achean  league- 
ras  rallying  the  chief  powers  of  Southern  Greece, 
Corinth  became  its  military  centra ;  and,  aa  the  spirit 
of  freedom  waa  active  in  that  confederacy',  they  were 
in,  sooner  or  later,  to  give  the  Romans  a  pretence 
for  atarking  them.  The  fatal  blow  fell  on  Corinth 
(D.C  146),  when  L.  Unmmiua,  by  order  of  the  Koman 


•enalc,  barbiroaaly  deatiOTed  that  bunUfnl  town 
(Cicero,  Vrrr.  1,  SI),  emioent  even  In  Greec«  for  punt- 
I  iDg,  BCnlpton,  ■nil  ill  vorking  in  metal  and  pottery  i 
and,  u  the  leniloij  waa  given  over  to  the  Sicroniani 
(Slrabo,  I.  •:.),  we  muat  Inlsr  that  the  whole  papBlation 
was  told  into  lUvery, 

The  Corialh  of  which  we  rewl  in  the  New  Teita- 
ment  wii  qulla  a  new  city,  having  been  rebuilt  and 
ntabliihed  u  a  Roman  colonv,  and  peej^ti  mlhfrttd- 
mmfrom  Rome  (PaaunUa  and  StTatw,  u.  i.)  hy  the 
dictator  Ccur  a  UUIe  befbie  hl>  aasaiBination.  Al- 
though the  nil  waa  too  rocky  to  be  fertile,  and  the 
territory  very  itmlCed,  Cotinth  Oftain  became  a  great 
ond  wealthy  city  in  a  abort  time,  enpecially  aa  the 
Roman  proconeala  made  it  the  aeat  of  goveniment 
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impa  Corinlh  bad 
been  celebrated  for  the  great  wealth  of  Ite  temple  of 
VeoDP,  which  had  ■  gainful  trafBc  of  a  most  diahonal^ 
able  kind  with  the  nutneroua  merclianta  resident  there 
— aupplying  them  vith  barlota  uoder  the  forma  of  ro- 
ligion  (benca  tofiv^ialiaSat  —  tcortari,  ace  Scbottl 
Adagia  Gr.  p.  bGS).  The  aame  phenamena,  no  doubt, 
reappeared  in  the  later  and  Chrletian  age.  The  little 
which  la  aoid  in  the  New  Teat,  kcdib  to  indicate  a 
wealthy  and  tuxurioua  commnaity,  prone  to  impurity 
of  morals ;  neverthelei*,  all  Greece  was  to  contamina- 
tod  that  we  may  eaaily  overcharge  the  aocmation 
against  Corintb.  We  find  Gallio,  brother  of  the  phl- 
loBopher  Seneca,  exercising  the  fanctions  of  pn>con>iil 
here  during  the  apcotle  Paul'a  firat 
residence  at  Corinth,  in  the  reign  of 
Clandio!.     Thia  residence  continued 
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postle  had 
recently  paiaed  through  Uacedonia. 
He  came  to  Corinth  from  Athena ; 
ahortly  after  hia  aTriTnl  Sllaa  ond  Ti- 
motheni  came  from  Macedonia  and 
rejoined  him ;  and  about  this  time  the 
two  epistles  to  the  Thecrabinians  were 
writieDCpntbaUyA.D. -IS  and  .'.!>).  It 
waa  at  Corinth  that  the  apustle  lirrt 
became  acquainted  with  Aquilu  and 
Pri»cilU,  and  shortly  after  his  depar- 
ture Apollos  came  to  this  city  lh>m 
Ephesns(AotB]trili,£-).  Corintbwai 
a  place  of  great  mental  activity,  as 
well  as  of  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing enterprise.  Its  wealth  was  so 
celebrated  as  to  be  proverbial ;  so 
were  the  vice  and  proflij-acv  of  Its  In- 
habitants. TheworsbipofVenDsbere 
waa  attended  with  shnmefiil  licen- 
tiousness. All  the<c  points  are  indi- 
rectly illustrated  by  pasujes  in  the 
two  epistles  to  the  Corinlbiana,  which 
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were  written  (probablf  A.D.  64),  the  flnt  during 
Faal'a  (tay  at  Eptietiu,  the  Hcoad  fnnu  MuedoDle, 
Bbortly  before  the  ■econd  viait  to  Corinth,  which  is 
briefly  stated  (Acts  xx.  3)  to  have  Uated  three  montbi. 
See  CoEisTUtAHa  (Epistles  to).  During  this  vis- 
it (prababBy  A.D.  65)  the  epUtle  hi  the  Kanung  was 
wiitteD.  From  the  three  apistiea  last  meDtlaned. 
compared  with  Acta  xiir,  17,  we  gather  that  PbdI 
was  much  occnpied  at  this  time  with  a  collection  far 
the  poor  Christians  at  Jenualem.  It  lua  been  well 
observed  that  the  grest  nnmber  of  Lstia  names  of 
persons  mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romajig  is 
In  bannonj  with  whst  we  know  of  the  colonial  ori- 
gin ofalarge  part  of  the  population  of  Corinth.  Ac- 
cording to  Phiio  (Oj^.  ii,  &87),  it  was  ezloDsivelj  col- 
onized by  Jews.  From  Acts  xviii  we  may  conclude 
that  there  were  mkn?  Jewith  converCa  in  the  CoHn- 
thian  church,  thoagh  it  would  appear  (1  Cor.  xil,  3) 
that  the  Gentiles  predominated.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  both  epistles  that 
the  Jndaizing  element  was  very  strong  at  Corinth. 
Party  spirit  also  was  entremei]'  prevalent,  the  names 
of  Paul,  Peter,  and  Apolloe  being  used  as  the  watch- 
words of  restless  hctions.  Among  the  eminent  Chris- 
tians who  lived  at  Corinth  were  Stephanas  (1  Cor.  1, 
]« ;  xvi,  16, 17),  Crispus  (Acts  iviii,  8 ;  1  Cor,  i,  14), 
Cains  (Rom.  xvi,  23;  1  Cor.  i,  14),  and  Brsstua  (Bom. 
xvi,  SSi  a  Tim.  ir,  20).  The  epiaUe  of  Clement  to 
tiia  Corinthians  is  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
post-apoatdic  writings.  The  Corinthian  church  is  re- 
markable in  the  epistlea  of  Panl  by  the  variety  of  its 
apiritual  gifts,  that  seem  for  the  time  to  have  eclipsed 
or  auperseded  the  oSce  of  the  elder  or  bishop,  which 
in  most  churches  became  from  the  beginning  so  prom- 
inent. Very  soon,  however,  this  peculiarity  was  lost, 
and  the  bbihops  of  Corinth  tjke  a  place  co.nrdinate  to 
those  of  other  capital  cities.  One  of  tbeni,Dionyslus, 
appears  to  have  eieroised  great  Influence  over  many 
and  dlttant  chnrchea  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  aecond 
centory  (Euseblus,  Hitl.  Ecela.  iv,  2a).  In  the  year 
368  of  the  Chriittsn  era  the  city  wsa  burned  bv  the 
GuthB,  and  in  B25  it  waa  deatrovcd  bv  an  earthquake. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  Corinth  shared  the  fate  of 
many  of  the  cities  of  Greece  in  being  wreated  from  the 
emperors  of  Constaotinople  and  possessed  by  a  soo- 
cessioa  of  adventurers,  and  at  length  formed  a  part  of 
the  duchj  of  Athens,  ruled  flrat  by  the  French,  then 
by  the  Arragoneee  kings  of  Sicily,  and  Anally  by  the 
Accaioli,  a  family  of  Florence,  from  whom  it  waa 
taken  by  Mohammed  II  in  1460.  Durmg  a  war  be- 
tween the  Venetlana  and  the  Turks,  it  waa  captured  by 
the  former  in  1687,  hut  wai  recovered  by  the  Turks  In 
1715,  and  held  by  them  until  the  period  of  the  Greek 
revolQlion   when   t  be  ame  the  seat  of  the  new  gOT- 
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,  although  taken  and  retaken  more  than  once 
dorhig  the  war.  Corinth  is  still  an  episcopal  km. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  "a  very  mean 
place  for  such  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,"  oaed  in 
Turkish  times  to  be  in  the  Acrocorintbus.  The  city 
has  now  shrunk  to  a  wretched  village,  on  the  old  aite. 
and  bearing  the  old  name,  which,  however,  is  often 
corrupted  into  Gortho  (see  Uassel,  tliadbaek  der  ntuiit 
Erdbetdirea.  Ill,  i,  678  sq.). 

PuniBuias,  in  descrlbiag  the  antiquities  of  Corinth 
OS  they  existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  clearly  be- 
tween those  which  belonged  to  the  old  Greek  city  and 
those  which  were  of  Roman  origin.  Two  relics  of 
Roman  work  arc  still  to  be  seen,  one  a  heap  of  brick- 
been  part  of  tho  hatha  erected 
of  an  amphitheatre 
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with  subterranean  arrangements  for  gladiators.  Far 
more  interesting  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  'Greek 
temple — the  ^*old  colnmns  which  have  looked  down 
on  the  rise,  the  prosperity,  and  the  desolation  of  two 
[in  fact,  three]  successiye  Corintbs."  At  the  time  of 
Wheler*s  visit  in  1676  twelve  columns  were  standing ; 
before  1795  they  were  reduced  to  five ;  and  further  in- 
jury has  very  recently  been  inflicted  by  an  earth- 
quake. It  is  believed  that  this  temple  is  the  oldest  of 
which  any  remains  are  left  in  Greece.  There  are  also 
distinct  traces  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Nep- 
tune, the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which 
Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imagery  in  1 
Cor.  and  other  epistles.  See  Games.  The  fountain 
of  Peirene,  ^'fuU  of  sweet  and  clear  water,''  as  it  is 
described  by  Strabo,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Acroco- 
rinthus,  as  well  as  the  fountains  in  the  lower  city,  of 
which  it  was  supposed  by  him  and  Pausanias  to  be  the 
source.  The  walls  on  the  Acrocorinthus  were  in  part 
erected  by  the  Venetians,  who  held  Corinth  for  twen- 
ty-five years  in  the  17th  century.  This  city  and  its 
neighborhood  have  been  described  by  many  travellers, 
but  we  must  especially  refer  to  Leake's  Mono,  iii, 
229-804  (London,  1830),  and  his  Pelopormaiaa^  p.  892 
(London,  1846) ;  Curtius,  Pekpotmetos,  11,  514  (Gotha, 
1851-1852);  Clark,  Peloponnesus,  p.  42-61  (London, 
1858).  See  also  Pauly,  ReaiUEncyJd,  ii,  648  sq. ;  Pott, 
Prol<gg.  in  lad  Cor. ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  8t, 
Pcatly  ch.  xii.  There  are  four  German  monographs  on 
the  subject — Wilckens,  Jierum  Cormtkiacarum  speci- 
men ad  iUustrationem  utriutque  Epislolas  Paulina  (Bre- 
men, 1747 ;  also  in  Oelrich's  Collect.  Opusc,  i,  427  sq.) ; 
Wolch,  Antiquitaies  Corinihiacm  (Jena,  1761);  Wag- 
ner, Rentm  Corinthiacarum  specimen  (Darmst.  1824) ; 
Barth,  Con'nthiorum  Commtrcii  et  Afercatura  IlistoritB 
particuki  (Berlin,  1844).  For  a  full  elucidation  of  the 
history  and  topography  of  Uie  city,  see  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Class.  Geogr.  s.  v.  Corinthus. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith, 
s.  V.     See  AcHAiA. 

Corln'thian  (JHopiv^ioo),  an  inhabitant  (Acts 
xviii,  8 ;  2  Cor.  vi,  11)  of  the  city  of  Corinth  (q.  v.). 

CORINTHIAN  ORDER,  the  latest  developed  and 
tho  most  ornamental  of  the  three  orders  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. The  column  (q.  v.)  is  about  ten  diameters  in 
height,  and  is  fluted.  The  capital  is  over  a  diameter 
of  the  column  in  height,  has  two  rows  of  richly-carved 
leaves  of  acanthus,  olive,  or  other  plant,  from  above 
which  roll  out  volutes,  surmounted  by  leaves,  and 
crowned  by  a  moulding,  called  the  abacus.  The  base 
is  richly  moulded.  The  Corinthian  order  was  largely' 
introduced  in  the  Renaissance  architecture,  both  in  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  buildings.    See  Architecture. 

CorinthianB,  First  Epistle  to  the.  1.  The 
testimony  of  Christian  antiquity  is  full  and  unanimous 
in  ascribing  this  inspired  production  to  the  pen  of  the 
apostle  Paul  (Lardner's  Credibility y  Works^  vol.  ii,  plur. 
he, ;  see  also  Heydenreich,  Comment,  in  priorem  D. 
Pauli  ad  Cor.  epist.  Proleg.  p.  80 ;  Schott,  Isagoge  in 
N.  T.  p.  236,  239  sq.).  The  external  evidences  (Clem. 
Rom.  ad  Cor.  eh.  47,  48 ;  Poly  carp,  ad  PhU.  ch.  11 ; 
Ignat.  ad  Eph,  ch.  2 ;  Irenasus,  Hcer.  iii,  11,  9 ;  iv,  27, 
8 ;  Athenag.  de  Resnrr.  p.  61,  ed.  Col. ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Padag.  i,  83 ;  Tertull.  de  Prcescr,  ch.  88)  are  extremely 
distinct,  and  with  this  the  internal  evidence  arising 
from  allusions,  undesigned  coincidences,  style,  and 
tone  of  thought  fully  accords  (see  Davidson,  Introd,  ii, 
253  sq.). 

2.  l*he  epistle  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  partly 
by  some  intelligence  received  by  the  apostle  concern- 
ing the  Corinthian  church  from  the  domestics  of  Chloe, 
a  pious  female  connected  with  that  church  (i,  11),  and 
probably  also  from  common  report  (aicoi'»£rac,  v,  i), 
and  partly  by  an  epistle  which  the  Corinthians  them- 
selves had  addressed  to  the  apostle,  asking  advice  and 
instruction  on  several  points  (vii,  1),  and  which  prob- 
ably was  conveyed  to  him  by  Stephanap,  Fortunatus, 


and  AchaicuB  (xvi,  17).  ApoUcs,  also,  who  succeeded 
the  apostle  at  CorinUi,  but  who  seems  to  have  been 
with  him  at  the  time  this  epistle  was  written  (xvi,  12), 
may  have  given  him  information  of  the  state  of  things 
among  the  Christians  in  that  city.  From  these  sources 
the  apostle  had  become  acquainted  with  the  painful 
fkct  that  since  he  had  left  Corinth  (Acts  xviii,  18),  the 
church  in  that  place  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  great 
corruption  and  error.  One  prime  source  of  this  evil 
state  of  things,  and  in  itself  an  evil  of  no  inferior  mag- 
nitude, was  the  existence  of  schisms  or  party  divisions 
in  the  church.  **  Every  one  of  you,"  Paul  tells  them, 
"  saith  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  A  polios,  and  I  of  Cephas, 
and  I  of  Christ"  (i,  12).  This  has  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  four  great  parties  had  arisen  in  the  church, 
which  boasted  of  Paul,  Apollos,  Peter,  and  Christ  as 
their  respective  heads.  By  what  peculiarities  of  sen- 
timent these  parties  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
distinguished  ftom  each  other  it  is  not  diflicult,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  to  conjecture.  It  appears 
that  the  schisms  arose  merely  from  quarrels  among 
the  Coiinthians  as  to  the  comparative  excellence  of 
their  respective  teachers — those  who  had  learned  of 
Paul  boasting  that  he  excelled  all  others,  and  the  con- 
verto  of  Apollos  and  Peter  advancing  a  similar  claim 
for  them,  while  a  fourth  party  haughtily  repudiated 
all  subordinate  teaching,  and  pretended  that  they  de* 
rived  all  their  religious  knowledge  from  the  direct 
teaching  of  Christ.  The  language  of  the  apostle  in 
the  first  four  chapters,  where  alone  he  speaks  directly 
of  these  schisms,  and  where  he  resolves  their  crimi- 
nality, not  into  their  relation  to  false  doctrine,  but  into 
their  having  their  source  in  a  disposition  to  glory  in 
men,  must  l>o  regarded  as  greatly  iavoring  this  view. 
(Comp.  also  2  Cor.  v,  16.) 

The  few  facte  supplied  to  us  by  the  Acto  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistle,  appear  to  bo 
as  follows :  The  Corinthian  church  was  planted  by  the 
apoetle  himself  (1  Cor.  iii,  6)  in  his  second  missionary' 
journey,  after  his  departure  flrom  Athens  (Acts  xviii, 
1  sq.).  He  abode  in  the  city  a  year  and  a  half  (ch. 
xviii,  11),  at  first  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  PrisciUa 
(ch.  xviii,  8),  and  afterwards,  apparently  to  mark  em- 
phatically Uie  factious  nature  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  house  of  the  proselyte  Justus.  A  short 
time  after  the  apostle  had  left  the  city  the  eloquent 
Jew  of  Alexandria,  Apollos,  after  having  received, 
when  at  Ephesus,  more  exact  instruction  in  the  Gospel 
from  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  went  to  Corinth  (Acte  xix, 
1),  where  he  preached,  as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from 
Paul's  commente  on  his  own  mode  of  preaching,  in  a 
manner  marked  by  unusual  eloquence  and  persuasive- 
ness (comp.  ch.  ii,  1, 4).  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
for  concluding  that  the  subttance  of  the  teaching  was 
in  any  respect  difierent  from  that  of  Paul  (see  ch.  i,  18 ; 
xvi,  12).  This  circumstance  of  the  visit  of  Apollos, 
owing  to  the  sensuous  and  carnal  spirit  which  marked 
the  church  of  Corinth,  appears  to  have  formed  the 
commencement  of  a  gradual  division  into  two  parties, 
the  followers  of  Paul,  and  the  followers  of  Apollos 
(comp.  ch.  iv,  6).  These  divisions,  however,  were  to 
be  multiplied  ;  for,  as  it  would  seem,  shortly  after  the 
departure  of  Apollos,  Judaizing  teachers,  supplied  prob* 
ably  with  letters  of  commendation  (2  Cor.  iii,  1)  from 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  appear  to  have  come  to  Cor- 
inth, and  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of 
direct  antagonism  to  Paul  personallg,  in  everv*  way 
seeking  to  depress  his  claims  to  be  considered  an  apos- 
tle (1  Cor.  xi,  2),  and  to  exalt  those  of  the  Twelve,  and 
perhaps  especially  of  Peter  (ch.  i,  12).  To  this  third 
party,  which  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  excessive  bitterness  and  faction,  we  may  per- 
haps add  a  fourth,  that,  under  the  name  of  **the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ"  (ch.  i,  12),  sought  at  first  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  factious  adherence  to  particular 
teachers,  but  were  eventually  driven  by  antagonism 
into  positions  equally  sectarian  and  inimical  to  the 
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Qbity  of  the  church.  At  this  momentous  period,  be- 
fore parties  had  become  consolidated,  and  had  distinct- 
ly withdrawn  from  commnnion  with  one  anotlier,  the 
apostle  writes ;  and  in  the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch. 
i>iv,  12)  we  have  his  noble  and  impassioned  protest 
against  this  fourfold  rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ. 
This  spirit  of  division  appears,  by  the  good  providence 
of  God,  to  have  eventually  yielded  to  his  apoetolio  re- 
buke, as  it  is  noticeable  that  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his 
epistle  to  this  church  (ch.  47),  alludes  to  these  evils  as 
long  past,  and  as  but  slight  compared  to  those  which 
existed  in  his  own  time.  See  Divisions  (in  the 
Church  at  Corinth). 

Besides  the  schisms  and  the  enoneous  opinions 
which  had  invaded  the  church  at  Corinth,  the  apostle 
had  learned  that  many  immoral  and  disoideriy  prac- 
tices were  tolerated  among  them,  and  were  in  some 
cases  defended  by  them.  A  connection  of  a  grossly 
incestuous  character  had  been  formed  by  one  of  the 
members,  and  gloried  in  by  his  brethren  (v,  1,2);  law* 
suits  before  heathen  judges  were  instituted  by  one 
Christian  against  another  (vi,  1);  licentious  indul- 
gence was  not  so  firmly  denounced  and  so  carefully 
avoided  as  the  purity  of  Christianity  required  (vi,  9- 
20) ;  the  public  meetings  of  the  brethren  were  brought 
into  disrepute  by  the  women  appearing  in  them  un- 
veiled (xi,  3-10),  and  were  disturbed  by  the  conftised 
and  disorderly  manner  in  which  the  persons  possessing 
spiritual  gifts  chose  to  exercise  them  (xii-xiv) ;  and, 
in  fine,  the  dydtrai,  which  were  designed' to  be  scenes 
of  love  and  union,  became  occasions  for  greater  con- 
tention through  the  selfishness  of  the  wealthier  mem- 
bers, who,  instead  of  sharing  in  a  common  meal  with 
the  poorer,  brought  each  his  own  repast,  and  partook 
of  it  by  himself,  often  to  excess,  while  his  needy  broth- 
er was  left  to  fast  (xi,  20-84).  The  judgment  of  the 
apostle  had  also  been  solicited  by  the  Corinthians  con- 
cerning the  comparative  advantages  of  the  married 
and  the  celibate  state  (vii,  1-40),  as  well  as,  apparent- 
ly, the  duty  of  Christians  in  relation  to  the  use  for 
(food  of  meat  which  had  been  oflTered  to  idols  (viii, 
1-18).  For  the  eorrection  of  these  errors,  the  reme- 
dying of  these  disorders,  and  the  solution  of  these 
doubts,  this  epistle  was  written  by  the  apoetle. 

8.  The  epistle  consists  of  four  parts.  The  first  (i-iv) 
is  designed  to  reclaim  the  Corinthians  from  schismatic 
contentions ;  the  second  (v>vi)  is  directed  against  the 
immoralities  of  the  Corinthians ;  the  third  (vil-xiv) 
contains  replies  to  the  queries  addressed  to  Paul  by 
the  Corinthians,  and  strictures  upon  the  disorders 
which  prevailed  in  their  worship ;  and  the  fourth  (xv- 
xvi)  contains  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  followed  in  the  tlose  of 
the  epistle  by  some  general  instructions,  intimations, 
and  greeting!*. 

The  apostle  opens  with  his  usual  salutation  and  with 
an  expression  of  thankfulness  for  their  general  state 
of  Christian  progress  (ch.  i,  1-9).  He  then  at  once 
passes  on  to  the  lamentable  divisions  there  were  among 
them,  and  incidentally  justifies  his  own  conduct  and 
mode  of  preaching  (ch.  i,  10 ;  iv,  16),  concluding  with 
a  notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy,  and  of  an  intended 
authoritative  visit  on  his  own  part  (ch.  iv,  17-21).  The 
apostle  next  deals  with  the  case  of  incest  that  had 
taken  place  among  them,  and  had  provoked  no  cen- 
sure (ch.  V,  1-8),  noticing,  as  he  passes,  some  previous 
remarks  he  had  made  upon  not  keeping  company  with 
fornicators  (ch.  v,  9-18)1  He  then  comments  on  their 
evil  practice  of  litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (ch. 
vi,  1-8),  and  again  reverts  to  the  plague-spot  in  Co- 
rinthian life,  fornication  and  uncleanness  (ch.  vi,  9^20). 
The  last  subject  naturally  paves  the  way  for  his  an- 
swers to  their  inquiries  about  marriage  (ch.  vii,  1-24), 
and  about  the  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows  (ch.  vii, 
25-40).  The  apostle  next  makes  a  transition  to  the 
subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to 
idolSk  and  Christian  freedom  generally  (ch.  viii),  which 


leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  digression  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  waved  his  apostolic  privileges  and  perform- 
ed his  apostolic  duties  (ch.  ix).  He  then  reverts  to  and 
concludes  the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  ofifered  to  idols 
(ch.  x-xi,  1),  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his  con- 
verts for  their  behavior  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church, 
both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and  praying 
with  uncovered  heads  (ch.  xi,  2-16),  and  also  their 
great  irregularities  in  the  celebration  of  the  Iiord^s 
Supper  (ch.  xi,  17-84).  Then  follow  full  and  minute 
instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  (ch.  xii- 
xiv),  in  which  is  included  the  noble  panegyric  of  char- 
ity (ch.  xiii),  and  further  a  defence  of  the  doctrino  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  about  which  doubts  and 
difiioulties  appear  to  have  arisen  in  this  unhappily  di- 
vided church  (ch.  xv).  The  epistie  closes  with  some 
directions  concerning  the  contributions  for  the  saints 
at  Jerusalem  (ch.  xvi,  1-4),  brief  notices  of  his  own 
intended  movements  (ch.  xvi,  5-9),  commendation  to 
them  of  Timothy  and  othen  (ch.  xvi,  10-18),  greetings 
ftoTa  the  churches  (ch.  xvi,  19,  20),  and  an  autograph 
salutation  and  benediction  (ch.  xvi,  21-24). 

4.  From  an  expression  of  tho  apostle  in  ch.  v,  9,  it 
has  been  inferred  by  many  that  the  present  was  not 
the  fint  epistle  addressed  by  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
but  that  it  was  preceded  by  one  now  lost.  For  this 
opinion,  however,  the  words  in  question  afford  a  very 
unsatisfactory  basis.  They  are  as  follows:  iypa^a 
vftiv  iv  rj  iirurrcXy,  k.  r.  X.  Now  these  words  must 
be  rendered  dtber  '*  I  have  written  to  you  in  tMs  epis- 
tle," or  "I  wrote  to  you  in  that  epistie;"  and  our 
choice  between  these  two  renderings  will  depend  part- 
ly on  grammatical  and  partly  on  historical  grounds. 
As  the  aorist  typarj/a  may  mean  either  *^  I  wrote*'  or 
"I  have  written,"  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  it 
in  either  way.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  w^hether, 
had  the  apostle  intended  to  refer  to  a  former  epistie, 
he  would  have  used  the  article  rp  simply,  without  add- 
ing Trporep^,"  former ;"  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  there 
are  cases  which  clearly  show  that,  had  the  apostle  in* 
tended  to  refer  to  the  present  epistle,  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  his  practice  to  use  the  article  in  the  sense 
of  **iW*"  (comp. »)  hiritTToXif,  Coloss.  iv,  16,  ttjv  ivtcr, 

1  Thess.  Vy  27).  In  support  of  this  conclusion  it  may 
be  added,  Ist,  that  tho  apostie  had  really  in  this  epistle 
given  tho  prohibition  to  which  he  refers,  viz.,  in  the 
verses  immediately  preceding  that  under  notice ;  and 
that  his  design  in  the  verses  which  follow  is  so  to  ex- 
plain that  prohibition  as  to  preclude  the  risk  of  their 
supposing  that  he  meant  by  it  anything  else  than  that 
in  the  i^rch  they  should  not  mingle  with  immoral 
persons ;  2d,  that  it  is  not  a  littie  strange  that  the 
apostle  should,  only  in  this  curaory  and  incidental 
manner,  refer  to  a  circumstance  so  important  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  case  of  the  Corinthians  as  his  having 
already  addressed  them  on  their  sinful  practices ;  and, 
8d,  that,  had  such  an  epistle  ever  existed,  it  may  bo 
supposed  that  some  hint  of  its  existence  would  have 
been  found  in  the  records  of  the  primitive  Church, 
which  is  not  the  case.     Alford,  indeed  (jCommetU,  in 

2  Cor.  i,  16),  thinks  that  1  Cor.  iv,  18,  contains  an  al- 
lusion likewise  to  the  lost  letter,  but  the  information 
there  spoken  of  may  easily  have  been  otherwise  com- 
municated. On  these  grounds  we  strongly  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  present  is  the  first  epistle  which 
Paul  addressed  to  the  Corinthians  (Blc^mfield,  Recen- 
810  Synopt.  in  loc. ;  Billroth's  CommeaUiryy  ^^S*  ^-i  h 
4,  note  a).  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Lange  (Apost. 
ZeUaH.  i,  205)  and  others. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

5.  There  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  date  (at 
least  the  place)  of  this  epistie.  It  was  written  from 
Ephesus  (chap,  xvi,  8),  probably  about  the  time  of 
Passover  (chap,  v,  7,  8)  of  the  apostle's  third  year 
there  (Acts  xix,  10 ;  xx,  81),  after  his  first  severe  treat- 
ment (chap.  XV,  82 ;  Acts  xix,  9)  had  somewhat  abated 
(chap,  xvi,  9 ;  Acts  xix,  17),  and  when  be  had  formed 
the  purpose  of  a  journey  through  Macedonia  and 
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Qreece  (chap,  xvi,  6 ;  Acts  xix,  21),  and  before  the 
cttlminatinj;  act  of  mobbing  (which  cannot  in  any 
caae  be  referred  to  in  chap,  xv,  32,  since  the  apostle 
was  still  in  Asia,  chap,  xvi,  19 ;  and  he  mentions  this 
incident  in  his  next  letter  as  a  special  piece  of  news,  2 
Cor.  i,  8),  that  only  serred  to  expedite  his  plan  (Acts 
XX,  1 ;  comp.  xix,  29).  See  Acts.  This  opinion  is 
further  verified  by  the  following  coincidences :  [chap, 
i,  1,  *^  Sosthenes"  here  was  a  CArw^ian,  and  therefore 
different  fVom  the  president  of  the  synagogue  at  Coi> 
inth,  Acts  xriii,  17]  chap,  i,  11-16 ;  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1-6,  Paul 
had  left  the  Corinthian  church  in  its  infancy  some  time 
since,  and  Apollos  had  visited  them  meanwhile  (Acts 
xviii,  18;  xix,  1);  chap,  iv,  17, 19;  xvi,  10, 11,  Paul 
had  just  sent  Timothy  to  them,  and  designed  visit- 
ing them  himself  shortly  (Acts  xix,  21, 22 ;  xx,  1,  2) ; 
chap.  XV,  82,  he  had  some  time  previously  been  violent- 
ly opposed  (Jifiaxn<'o)  <^  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  9) ;  chap, 
xvi,  1,  he  had  visited  Galatia  not  very  long  before 
(Acts  xviii,  28) ;  chap,  xvi,  &-7,  he  was  about  to  set 
out  for  Macedonia,  and  thence  to  Corinth,  where  he 
designed  to  spend  the  coming  winter  (Acts  xx,  1-8) ; 
chap,  xvi,  8,  he  still  expected  to  stay  (iwifuvw)  at 
Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  which  stay  was  prolonged  till 
the  uproar  about  Diana  (Acts  xix,  22, 23) ;  chap,  xvi, 
8, 4,  he  afterwards  designed  to  visit  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xix,  21)  [chap,  xvi,  12,  Apollos  was  at  this  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paul,  but  was  not  about  to  revisit  Corinth 
Just  yet,  Acts  xix,  1] ;  chap,  xvi,  19,  Paul  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  churches  of  Asia,  in  the  capital  of 
which  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  now  settled  (Acts 
xviii,  18, 19, 26).  Finally,  the  subgeripiUm  (so  far  as  of 
any  authorit}')  agrees  with  all  this  (comp.  chap,  xvi, 
17),  except  as  to  Timothy,  who  was  then  on  bis  way 
to  Corinth  (chap.  Iv,  17 ;  xvi,  10)  [for  from  2  Cor.  viii, 
17,  18,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Timothy 
(even  supposing  him  to  be  there  alluded  to)  did  not 
visit  Corinth  till  afterwards] ;  and  also  except  as  to 
the  date  at  Philippi  (the  best  copies  read  Ephesus),  an 
error  of  tradition  apparently  arising  from  tlie  fact  that 
Paul  was  doubtless  expecting  to  pass  through  (jSnpxo- 
fmt)  that  city  (Acts  xx,  6).  See  Timothy.  (Comp. 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  caid  Epistle*  of  St.  Paul, 
ii,  88).  The  date  assigned  this  epistle  by  the  forego- 
ing particulars  is  the  spring  of  A.D.  64.  The  beareis 
were  probably  (according  to  the  common  subscription) 
Stephanas,  Fortunatns,  and  Achaicus,  who  had  been 
recently  sent  to  the  apostle,  and  who,  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  epistle  (chap,  xvi,  17),  are  especially  commended 
to  the  honorable  regard  of  the  church  of  Corinth.  For 
commentaries^  see  below.  Of  treatises  on  special  points 
wc  may  name  the  following  (in  Latin) :  those  of  Faust 
on  the  alleged  lost  epistle  (Argent  1671);  on  the 
schisms  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  Dorscheus  (Hafn. 
1722),  Mosheim  (Helmst.  1726),  Schongard  (Hafn. 
1788),  Vitringa  (Oba.  aaer,  iii,  800  sq.);  on  «' leading 
about  a  wife,"  Quistorp  (Rost.  1692),  Witte  (Yiteb. 
1691) ;  on  other  national  allusions,  Olearius  (Lips. 
1807),  Schlftger  (Helmst.  1789),  WoUe  (Ups.  1781). 
Sec  Paul. 

CORINTHIANS,  Secokd  Ekistle  to  the.  1.  We 
have  seen  aiwve  that,  when  writing  his  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  Paul  expected  shortly  to  visit  them, 
and  bad  indeed  formed  a  detailed  plan  of  the  journey. 
But  we  may  safely  infer  fh>m  2  Cor.  i,  15, 16,  28,  that 
Paul  had  not  been  at  Corinth  between  the  writing  of 
the  first  and  second  epistles,  so  that  we  must  place  his 
second  epistle  very  soon  after  the  writing  of  the  first 
epistle,  probably  on  his  arrival  at  Philippi.  The  place 
whence  it  was  written  was  clearly  not  Ephesus  (see 
chap,  i,  8),  but  Macedonia  (chap,  vii,  5 ;  viii,  1 ;  ix,  2), 
wliither  the  apostle  went  by  way  of  Troas  (chap,  ii,  12), 
after  waiting  a  short  time  in  the  latter  place  for  the 
return  of  Titus  (chap,  ii,  18).  The  Vatican  MS.,  the 
bulk  of  later  MSS.,  and  the  old  Syr.  version,  positive- 
ly assume  Philippi  as  the  exact  place  whence  it  was 
written ;  that  the  bearers  were  Titus  and  his  associ- 


ates (Luke  ?)  is  apparently  substantiated  by  chiq>.  viii, 
28;  ix,8,5. 

The  following  coincidences  will  serve  to  establish 
this  date :  chap,  i,  1,  Timothy  (who  had  now  rejoined 
Paul  by  way  of  Corinth,  1  Cor.  xvi,  10, 11)  was  in 
Paul*s  company  (Acts  xx,  4) ;  chap,  i,  8,  Paul  had  late- 
ly escaped  death  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  80);  chap,  i, 
15, 16,  he  had  originally  intended  to  go  through  Cor- 
inth to  Macedonia,  and  return  through  Corinth  to  Ju- 
dna,  but,  upon  receipt  of  the  information  which  called 
forth  his  first  epistle,  he  had  so  far  altered  his  plan 
(chap,  i,  17 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  18, 19)  as  to  determine  to  forego 
the  first  of  these  visits  to  Corinth,  and  to  make  the 
second  a  longer  one  (1  Cor.  xvi,  7),  and  he  was  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  pass  through  Macedonia  to  Cor- 
inth, and  return  through  Macedonia  to  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XX,  1-8) ;  chap,  ii,  12, 18,  on  his  way  to  Macedo- 
nia, since  writing  the  first  epistle,  he  had  touched  at 
Troas  (as  usual,  Acts  xvi,  11 ;  xx,  6),  but  did  not  stay, 
on  account  of  Titus's  absence,  who  afterwards  met  him 
in  Macedonia,  with  intelligence  of  the  good  effects  of 
his  former  letter  (chap,  vi,  5-15) ;  chap,  viii,  1 ;  ix,  2, 
4,  he  was  now  in  Macedonia  (Acts  xx,  2) ;  chap,  viii^ 
6, 16-18, 22, 28,  this  letter  was  sent  by  Titus  (compare 
tubtcription)  (Acts  xx,  4) ;  chap,  viii,  10 ;  ix,  2,  Paul 
was  collecting  funds  for  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XX,  16),  and  had  beard  of  the  Corinthians'  readinef  s  to 
contribute  a  year  since,  probably  by  Apollos,  who  had 
now  returned  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  1,  compared  with 
1  Cor.  xvi,  12).  Finally,  the  M5«er«pfe'on  exactly  tal- 
lies with  these  particulars;  comp.  chap,  viii,  18,  22. 
(See  Conybeare  and  Howeon*s  Life  and  EpMt  of  St, 
Paul,  ii,  97.) 

2.  From  2  Cor.  ii,  1 ;  xii,  14 ;  xiii,  1, 2,  many  hare 
inferred  that  before  writing  this  epistle  Paul  had  twice 
visited  Corinth,  and  that  one  of  these  visits  had  been 
after  the  church  there  had  fallen  into  an  evil  state; 
and  the  second  of  there  visits  has  been  most  plausibly 
assigned  to  the  apostle's  three  years'  stay  at  Ephesus. 
So  Chrysostom  and  his  followers,  (Ecnmenius  and  The- 
ophylact,  and  in  recent  times,  MQller  {De  trihut  PauU' 
itin.  Basil,  1881),  Anger  (Jiat.  7Vm/».xp.  70,  sq.),Wiese- 
ler  (Ckronol.  p.  289),  and  the  majority  of  modem  crit- 
ics. Olshausen  adopts  a  still  more  complicated  theory 
(Comment,  iv,  124  sq..  Am.  ed.).  We  liave  seen  above 
that  this  visit  did  not  take  place  between  the  two  epis- 
tles, and  as  it  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  subsequent 
residence  in  Greece  (Acts  xx,  2, 8),  those  who  think  it 
occurred  are  obliged  to  suppose  one  not  mentioned  in 
the  Acts.  (See  this  position  maintained  by  Alford, 
Comment,  in  N.  T.,  ii,  proleg.  49  sq.)  This  expedient 
of  interpolating  an  event  in  a  continuous  history  is  al- 
ways a  doubtful  one,  and  in  this  case  seems  excluded 
by  the  positive  terms  in  which  Paul's  residence  and 
labors  are  confined,  during  the  whole  time  in  question, 
to  Ephesus  (sec  Acts  xix,  10,  22,  compared  with  xx, 
81).  Nor  is  this  hypothesis  necessary ;  the  passages 
that  seem  to  imply  an  intended  third  visit,  when  care- 
fully examined,  merely  speak  of  a  third  intention  (rpi- 
Tov  iroiftu>c  fx^  IXdtiv,  chap,  xii,  14,  and  rpirov  fpx<^ 
futij  chap,  xiii,  1,  do  not  state  two  actual  prior  visits,  as 
contended  by  Alford,  Comment,  in  loc. ;  see  Home's  In- 
trod,,  new  ed.,iv,  529)  to  visit  them,  only  one  of  which 
had  heretofore  been  successful  (Acts  xviii,  1 ;  comp.  2 
Cor.  i,  15) ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  **  second,  coming 
to  them  in  heaviness"  and  *  ^humbling, "  instead  of  dep- 
recating a  second  such  scene,  simply  intimates  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  scene  on  his  second  coming.  (See 
Davidson's  Introd.  to  N.  T,  ii,  218  sq.)  This  ques- 
tion, however,  does  not  affect  the  dates  assigned  each 
epistle  above,  except  so  far  as  the  supposed  middle 
visit  may  l>e  taken  as  the  occasion  of  one  or  both  of 
them — a  position  which  we  have  shown  to  be  wholly 
gratuitous  and  untenable.     See  Paul. 

8.  **0n  arriving  at  Troas,  Paul  expected  to  meet 
Titus  with  intelligence  from  Corinth  of  the  state  of 
things  in  that  church.    According  to  the  common  opin- 
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ion  Titus  had  been  sent  by  Paul  to  Gorinth,  partly  to 
collect  money  in  aid  of  the  distressed  Christiana  in 
Palestine,  partly  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  apostle^s 
first  epistle  on  the  Corinthians.  In  this  expectation 
of  meeting  Titus  at  Troas  Paul  was  disappointed.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  into  Macedonia,  where  at  length 
his  desire  was  gratified,  and  the  wished-for  information 
obtamed  (2  Cor.  ii,  13 ;  vii,  16  sq.)"  (Kitto). 

*'The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  information 
which  the  apostle  had  received  also,  as  it  would  cer- 
tainly seem  probable,  from  Timot^f  of  the  reception  of 
the  first  epistle.  It  has  indeed  recently  been  doubted 
by  Neander,  De  Wette,  and  others,  whether  Timothy, 
who  had  been  definitely  sent  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv,  17) 
by  way  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xiz,  22),  really  reached 
his  destination  (comp.  1  Cor.  xvi,  10) ;  and  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  mission  of  Timothy  would  hardly  have 
been  left  unnoticed  in  2  Cor.  xii,  17, 18  (see  RQckert, 
Comm.  p.  409).  To  this,  however,  it  has  been  replied, 
apparently  convincingly,  that  as  Timothy  is  an  asso- 
ciate in  writing  the  epistle,  any  notice  of  his  own  mis- 
sion in  the  third  person  would  have  seemed  inappro- 
priate. His  visit  was  assumed  as  a  fact,  and  as  ono 
that  naturally  made  him  an  associate  with  the  apostlo 
in  writing  to  the  church  he  had  so  lately  vbated. 

"  It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  reason  for 
the  mission  of  Titus.  That  he  brought  back  tidings 
of  the  reception  which  Paul's  first  epistle  had  met  with 
seems  perfectiy  clear  (chap,  vii,  6  sq.),  but  whether  he 
was  specially  sent  to  ascertain  this,  or  whether  to  con- 
vey fresh  directions,  cannot  be  ascertained.  There  is 
a  show  of  plausibility  in  the  supposition  of  Bleek  (Stud. 
u.  Krit.  1830,  p.  625),  followed  more  recentiy  by  Nean- 
der (JPfianz,  u.  Lett.  p.  437),  that  the  apostle  bad  made 
Titus  the  bearer  of  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  decided 
severity,  now  lost,  to  which  be  is  to  be  supposed  to  re- 
fer in  chap,  ii,  3  (compared  with  ver.  4,  9);  vii,  8, 11 
sq. ;  but,  as  has  been  justly  urged  (see  Meyer,  Emleit. 
p.  3),  there  is  quite  enough  of  severity  in  the  first  epis- 
tle (consider  chap,  iv,  18-21 ;  v,  2  sq. ;  vi,  5-8 ;  xi,  17) 
to  call  forth  the  apostle's  affectionate  anxiety.  More- 
over, the  supposition  of  a  lost  letter  is  in  itself  Improb- 
able. If  it  be  desirable  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  this 
mission  of  Titus,  it  would  seem  most  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  return  of  Timothy  and  the  intelligence 
he  conveyed  might  have  been  such  as  to  make  the 
apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once  dispatching  to  the 
contentious  church  one  of  his  immediate  followers, 
with  instructions  to  support  and  strengthen  the  effect 
of  the  episUe,  and  to  bring  back  the  most  recent  ti- 
dings of  the  spirit  that  was  prevailing  at  Corinth'' 
(Smith). 

"  The  intelligence  brought  by  Titus  concerning  the 
church  at  Corinth  was  on  the  whole  favorable.  The 
censures  of  the  former  epistle  had  produced  in  their 
minds  a  godly  sorrow,  had  awakened  in  them  a  regard 
to  the  proper  discipline  of  the  church,  and  had  led  to 
the  exclusion  firom  their  fellowship  of  the  incestuous 
person.  This  bad  so  wrought  on  the  mind  of  the  lat- 
ter that  he  had  repented  of  his  evil  courses,  and  show- 
ed such  contrition  that  the  aposUe  now  pities  him,  and 
exhorts  the  church  to  restore  him  to  their  communion 
(2  Cor.  ii.  6-11 ;  vii,  8  sq.).  A  cordial  response  had 
also  been  given  to  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  on 
behalf  of  the  saints  in  Palestine  (ix,  2).  But  with  all 
these  pleasing  symptoms  there  were  some  of  a  painful 
kind.  The  anti-Paulino  influence  in  the  church  had 
increased,  or  at  least  had  become  more  active ;  and 
those  who  were  actuated  by  it  had  been  seeking  by  all 
means  to  overturn  the  authority  of  the  apostle,  and 
discredit  his  claims  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ. 

4.  *'  This  intelligence  led  the  apostie  to  compose  his 
second  epistie,  in  which  the  language  of  commenda- 
tion and  love  is  mingled  with  that  of  censure,  and  even 
of  threatening.  This  epistle  may  be  divided  into  three 
sections.  In  the  first  (i-iii)  the  apostie  chiefiy  dwells 
on  the  effects  produced  by  his  first  epistie  and  the  mat- 
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ters  therewith  connected.  In  the  second  (iv-ix)  he 
discourses  on  the  substance  and  effects  of  the  religion 
which  he  proclaimed,  and  turns  from  this  to  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  poor  saints  on  their  lib- 
eralihr.  And  in  the  third  (x-xiii)  he  vindicates  his 
own  dignity  and  authority  as  an  apostie  against  the 
parties  by  whom  these  were  opposed.  The  divided 
state  of  feeling  in  the  apostie's  mind  will  account  suf- 
ficientiy  for  the  difference  of  tone  perceptible  between 
the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  this  epistie,  without  our 
having  recourse  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  hy- 
pothesis of  Semler  {Dissert,  de  dwplice  appeiuHce  Ep,  ctd 
Rom.  Hal.  1767)  and  Weber  ijhrog.  de  mtmero  epp.  ad 
Cor.  recUus  coiu^uendo,  Vitemb.  1798),  whom  Paulus 
follows,  that  this  epistie  has  been  extensively  interpo- 
Uted"  (Kitto). 

**A  close  analysis  is  scarcely  practicable,  as  in  no 
one  of  the  apostie's  episties  are  the  changes  more  rapid 
and  frequent.  Now  he  thanks  God  for  their  general 
state  (chap,  i,  3  sq.) ;  now  he  glances  at  bis  purposed 
visit  (chap,  i,  15  sq.) ;  now  he  alludes  to  the  special 
directions  in  the  first  letter  (chap,  it,  3  sq.)  ;  again  he 
returns  to  his  own  plans  (chap,  ii,  12  sq.),  pleads  his 
own  apostolic  dignity  (chap,  iii,  1  sq.),  dwells  long 
upon  the  spirit  and  nature  of  his  own  labors  (chap,  iv, 
1  sq.),  his  own  hopes  (chap,  v,  1  sq.),  and  his  own  suf- 
ferings (chap,  vi,  1  sq.),  returning  again  to  more  spe- 
cific declarations  of  his  love  towards  his  children  in 
the  faith  (chap,  vi,  11  sq.),  and  a  yet  further  declara- 
tion of  his  views  and  feelings  with  regard  to  them 
(chap.  vii).  Then  again,  in  the  matter  of  the  alms,  he 
stirs  up  their  liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of 
the  churches  of  Macedonia  (chap.  viU,  1  sq.),  their 
spiritual  progress  (ver.  7),  the  example  of  Christ  (ver. 
9),  and  passes  on  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  present 
mission  of  Titus  and  his  associates  (ver.  18,  sq.),  and 
to  reiterate  his  exhortations  to  liberality  (chap,  ix,  1 
sq.).  In  the  third  portion  he  passes  into  language  of 
severity  and  reproof:  he  gravely  warns  those  who  pre- 
sume to  hold  lightiy  his  apostolical  authority  (chap,  x, 
1  sq.) ;  he  puts  strongly  forward  his  apostolical  dig- 
nity (chap,  xi,  5  sq.) ;  be  illustrates  his  forbearance 
(ver.  8  sq.) ;  he  makes  honest  boast  of  hb  labors  (ver. 
23  sq.) ;  be. declares  the  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him 
(chap,  xii,  1  sq.) ;  he  again  returns  to  the  nature  of  his 
dealings  with  his  converts  (ver.  12  sq.),  and  concludes 
with  grave  and  reiterated  warning  (chap,  xiil,  1  sq.), 
brief  greetings,  and  a  doxology  (ver.  11-14). 

5.  *'The  genuineness  and  authenticity  is  supported  by 
the  most  decided  external  testimony  (Irennus,  Uaer. 
iii,  7, 1 ;  iv,  28,  3;  Athenagoras,  de  Resurr.  p.  61,  ed. 
Col. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii,  94;  iv,  101;  Tertull  de 
PudicU.  chap.  13),  and  by  internal  evidence  of  such  a 
kind  that  what  has  been  said  on  this  point  with  respect 
to  the  firet  epistle  is  here  even  still  more  applicable. 
The  only  doubts  that  modern  pseudo-criticism  has 
been  able  to  bring  forward  relate  to  the  unity  of  the 
epistle,  but  these  are  not  such  as  seem  to  deserve  se- 
rious consideration  (see  Meyer,  EinleU.  p.  7)'*  (Smith). 

6.  The  following  are  the  separate  Commentaries  on 
BOTH  epistles,  the  most  important  being  desi^ated 
by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Jerome,  Commentarii  (in 
Opp,  ii,  901) ;  Chrysostom,  BomilicB  (in  0pp.  x,  1, 486 ; 
transl.  in  the  Library  of  Fathers,  Oxf.  1889, 1848,  vol. 
4,  7,  and  27) ;  Cramer,  Ep.  ad  Cor.  (Catena  Gr.  Pair. 
v) ;  Hugo  a  S.  Victore,  Annatationes  (in  Opp.') ;  Aqui- 
nas, ExposUio  (in  Opp.  vi) ;  Zuingle,  Annotationes  (in 
Opp.  iv) ;  ♦Calvin,  tr.  by  Tymme,  Commentarie  (Lend. 
1617,  4 to) ;  also  tr.  by  Pringle,  Commentary  (Edinb. 
1848,  2  vols.  8vo);  Bullinger,  Commentarius  (Tigur. 
1534-5,  2  vols.  8vo);  Sarcer,  Meditationes  (Argent, 
1544,  8vo);  Meyer,  Annotationes  (Bems,  1546,  4to); 
Major,  Enarratto  (Vitemb.  1568, 1561,  8vo) ;  also  Pre- 
difften  (Jen.  1568,  8vo) ;  Musculus,  Commentarius  (Ba- 
sil. 1559,  1562,  1582,  1600,  1611,  fol.);  Shangcnberg, 
Predigten  (Eisleb.  1561-4,  2  volf.  fol.);  Aretius,  Com^ 
mentarius  (Lausan.  1579,  8vo ;  Morg.  1583,  fol.) ;  Sta- 
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pleton,  Antidota  (Ant.  1595  sq.,  8  vols.  8vo);  Rollock, 
CommerUetriuif  cam  noUs  I.  Piscatoris  (Herborn.  1600, 
Jen.  1602,  8yo) ;  Runge,  DitputcUumes  (Vitemb.  1606, 
4to);  Steuart,  Commentaria  (Ingoldetadt,  1608,  4to); 
Weinrich,  Gmmentarius  (Lipe.  1609, 1610,  4to) ;  Cout- 
zeu,  Commentaria  (Colon.  16S1,  fol.) ;  Perez,  fn  epp. 
ad  Cor.  (Barcin.  1682,  fol.) ;  Sclater,  EjplicaHo  (Oxon. 
1688,  4to);  Wandalin's  paraphrase  (in  Danish,  O- 
penhagen,  1648,  4to) ;  Salmeron,  Dieputaiicmes  (in  0pp. 
xiv);  Cocceins, CofUfiKfUarttM  (in  Opp^y);  Breithaupt, 
Predifften  (HaL  1696,  4to) ;  *Blermann,  Verkiarmffe 
(Tr.  a.  Rh.  1706-8,  8  vols.  4to);  Locke,  Notes  (Lond. 
1738,  4to);  Pfenniger,  Erkldrung  (ZQr.  1759,  8vo); 
*Baamgarten,  AveUgimg  (HaL  1761,  4to) ;  *Mo8heim 
(ed.  Windheim),  ErUarung  (YXen^h.  1768,  2  vols.  4to) ; 
Semler,  ParaphratU  (Hal.  1770  and  1776,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Moldenhauer,  Erhldrung  (Hamb.  1771,  8vo) ;  Schulz, 
Brie/e  a.  d.  Kor.  (Hal.  1784-5, 2  vols,  in  1, 8vo) ;  Zach- 
aria,  ed.  Yolbort^  Anmerk.  (Gott.  1786,  2  vols.  8to); 
Storr,  NotUim  (Tubing.  1788,  4to);  Gdpfert,  Anmerk, 
(Lpz.  1788,  8vo);  Morua,  Erkiar.  (Leipz.  1794,  8vo); 
Wirth,  Ueb,  d,  Br,  a.  d.  Kor.  (Ulm,  1826,  8vo) ;  Pott, 
Annotfitiones  (Gdtting.  1826,  8vo) ;  FlaU,  Vorlmmgen 
(TOb.  1827, 8vo) ;  Lothian,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1828, 8vo) ; 
^Billroth,  Commeniar  (Lpz.  1888,  8vo;  transL  byW. 
L.  Alexander,  Edinb.  1887-8,  2  vols.  12nio);  *RQck- 
ert,  Commeniar  (Lpz.  1886-7,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Jftger,  £r- 

Udr.  (Tub.  1837,  8vo) ;  G.  B ,  Explanation  (Lond. 

1842,  12mo);  ^Stanley,  Notes,  etc.  (Lond.  1866,  1862, 
1865,  2  yoU.  8vo) ;  Hodge,  Exposition  (N.  Y.  1857-60, 
2  toIb.  12mo) ;  Maier,  Commeniar  (Freib.  1857-66,  2 
vola.  8vo);  Osiander,  Commentar  (Stuttg.  1847,  1858, 
2  vols.  8vo);  Robertson,  Lectures  (London,  1859, 1861, 
1870,  8yo);  *Neander,  AtuUgung  (in  his  Thed,  Vorle- 
sungen,  ed.  Beyschlag,  Berlin,  1859,  8vo) ;  Kling,  Com- 
mentar (Viteb.  1861, 8yo).    See  Epistlbb. 

On  the  whole  of  the  first  epistle  alono :  Sampson, 
In  ep.  pr,  ad  Cor.  (London,  1546,  8vo) ;  Martyr,  Com- 
mentarius  (Tigur.  1551,  1568,  4to;  1568,  1589,  fol.); 
Haimo,  Tractatus  (in  Ducher}',  Spicileg,  i,  42);  Hiui, 
Explicatio  (in  Monumenta,  ii,  83) ;  Covillonlus,  Conclu- 
siones  (Romn,  1554) ;  Melanchthon,  Commentarius  (Vi- 
temb. 1561,  8vo) ;  Praedenius,  Commentarius  (in  Oj^, 
Basil.  1563,  fol.) ;  Andreas,  Exegesis  (Francfort,  1585, 
8vo) ;  Mathesius,  Predigten  (Lpz.  1590,  fol.) ;  Steuart, 
Commentaria  (Ingolst.  1594,  4to);  Morton,  ExposUio 
(Lond.  1596,  8vo) ;  Mylc,  Expticaiio  (Jen.  1600,  8Vo) ; 
Yaldesius^s  Commentary  (in  Spanish,  without  date  or 
place) ;  Crell,  Commentarius  [on  chs.  i-x,  xv]  (Racov. 
1685,  8vo) ;  Burgess,  Commentary  (London,  1659,  fol.) ; 
Lightfoot,  Hot.  Hdfr,  (Cantab.  1664,  Amst.  1677,  Lips. 
1679,  4to);  Schmld,  Paraphrasis  (Hamb.  1691,  1696, 
1704,  4to);  Hubcrlin,  Explicatio  (Tub.  1699);  ♦Ko- 
ning^s  Conmi.  (in  Dutch,  Dort,  1702, 4to) ;  *Akersloot, 
Vytlinge  (Leyden,  1707,  4to);  Van  Til,  Verklaaringe 
(Amsterd.  1781,  4to) ;  *Mosheim,  Erkldrung  (Alt.  and 
Flensb.  1741,  4to) ;  Nicolai,  Betrachtungen  (Lpz.  1747, 
4to) ;  Pearce,  Paraphrase  (in  Comment,  ii) ;  Sahl,  Par- 
aphrasis  (Copenh.  1779,  4to) ;  Yitringa,  Exercitationes 
(Franeq.  1784-9,  4to);  Krause,  Annotatio  (Francof. 
1792,  8vo,  vol.  i);  Yalckenaer,  J3ckola  (ed.  Wassen- 
burgh,  Amst.  1817  sq.);  Heydenreich,  Commeatarius 
(Marburg,  1826, 1828, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  ToUey,  Paraphrase 
(Lond.  1825,  8vo);  Peile,  Annoiaiiones  (London,  1848, 
8vo);  Burger,  ErJdar.  (Erlang.  1859,  8vo). 

On  the  SECOND  epistle :  Heshusius,  Explicaiio 
(Helmst.  1580, 8vo) ;  *Koning'8  Commentary  (in  Dutch, 
Amst.  1704,  4to);  Van  Alphen,  VerJdaaring  (Amst. 
1708,  enlarged  Utrecht,  1725,  4to) ;  Gabler,  Dissertatio 
(Lemgo,  1804, 8vo) ;  Leun,  A  nnotationes  (Lemgo,  1804, 
8  vo) ;  Koynards,  DispuUtiio  (1>.  ad  Rh.  1819, 8  vo) ;  ♦Em- 
mwVm^y  Commentarius  (Lips.  1823,  8vo);  Fritzsche, 
Dissertationes  (Lips.  1824,  8vo) ;  ♦Scharling,  Commen- 
tar (Copenh.  1840, 8vo) ;  Turnbull,  Translation  (Lond. 
1849) ;  Pridham  (ibid.  1869, 12mo).     See  Eitstle. 

CORINTHIANS,  Apocryphal  Epistles  to  a!»d 
FROM.     There  arc  two  such  letters  extant  in  the  Ar- 


menian language :  the  first  is  called  '*  The  Epistle  of 
the  Corinthians  to  Paul  the  Apostle,'*  and  the  second 
''The  EpidU  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians." 
They  were  evidently  based  upon  the  early  belief  that 
the  apostle  had  written  to  these  converts  more  than 
twice.  Their  spuriousness  has  been  shown  by  Carpzov 
{Epistolte  dua  apocrypha,  etc.  Lips.  1776)  and  Ullman 
(ifeidelberger  Jahrb,  1828,  vi).  The  original  Armenian, 
with  a  translation,  will  be  found  in  Aucher,  Arm.  Gram- 
mar (p.  14^-161) ;  it  was  also  edited  by  Rink  (Heidelb. 
1824).  These  epistles  are  translated  into  Arabic,  Lat- 
in, and  English,  in  Whiston's  Authentic  Records  (iii 
585-604).  There  are  also  "  Two  Epistles  of  Clement  to 
the  Coruahians"  extant,  the  second  of  which,  at  least,  is 
probably  apocryphal.  See  Clemeitt  op  Rome  ;  Clem- 
BNTiiiBa.  An  English  version  of  them  exists  in  Wakens 
Apostolical  Fathers;  also  a  commentary  on  them  by 
Lightfoot  (Lond.  1863, 8vo).  See  Epistles  {Spurious). 

Corinthos  (K6(>iv^oc\  an  Arabian,  one  of  Herod's 
body-guard,  greatly  trusted  by  him  till  arrested  on 
information  by  Fabatus  of  being  bribed  by  Syllsens 
to  kill  his  master,  which  he  confessed  on  torture,  and 
was  sent  by  Satominus  to  Rome  for  punishment  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.  xvii,  8,  2 ;  War;  i,  29,  8). 

Comxao  MacCulinax,  a  bishop  and  king  of  Mun- 
ster,  in  Ireland,  was  born  A.D.  837.  He  was  the  au- 
thor or  collectx>r  of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  a  work  that 
details  the  romances  of  the  Milesian  kings,  a  copy  of 
which  in  the  Irish  language,  according  to  Moore  (^i«- 
tory  of  Ireland),  was  seen  in  Limerick  as  late  as  1712. 
He  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  the  duties  of  religion 
and  pursuits  of  literature,  founding  numerous  schools. 
But,  being  king,  he  was  forced  to  fight.  Before  his 
first  and  only  engagement  he  made  his  will,  assem- 
bled his  bishops,  named  his  successor,  gave  them  good 
advice,  said  he  would  die  in  battle,  went  into  it,  and 
died. 

Cormorant.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words  thus 
translated  in  our  version.  (See  Bochart,  ^ieroz.  Hi, 
20  sq.) 

1.  r\^^  (sheUak\  that  which  c<u<s  itself  <ioin»;  Sept. 
Kara/tpaKTrie,  Ynlg.  merculus,  Syr.  and  Chald.  foh- 
cxUdter;  occurring  only  in  Lev.  xi,  17 ;  Dent  xiv,  17), 
in  common  with  the  usual  Greek  version  Karapaicrri^, 
is  considered  to  have  reference  to  darting,  rushing,  or 
stooping  like  a  falcon ;  and  accordingly  has  been  va- 
riously applied  to  the  eagle,  the  jerfalcon,  the  gannet, 
the  great  gull,  and  tho  cormorant.  The  passages 
where  it  occurs  only  inform  us  that  it  was  an  unclean 
bird,  and  associate  it  with  the  **  gull." 

Its  apparent  Greek  name,  cataracfes,  though  noticed 
by  several  authors,  is  not  alwa3's  referred  to  the  Fame 
genus,  some  making  it  a  minor  gull,  others  a  diver. 
Cuvier  thinks  Gesner  right  in  considering  it  to  denote 
a  gull,  and  it  certainly  might  be  applied  with  proprie- 
ty to  the  black-backed  gull,  or  to  the  glaucous ;  but, 
fldthongh  birds  of  such  powerful  wing  and  marine  hab- 
itat are  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  it  does 
not  appear  that,  if  known  at  the  extremity  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, they  were  sufficiently  common  to  have 
been  clearly  indicated  by  either  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
names,  or  to  have  merited  being  noticed  in  the  Mosaic 
prohibition.  Both  the  above  are  in  general  northern 
residents,  being  rarely  seen  even  so  low  as  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  the  species  now  called  "  Lestris  catarac- 
tes"  is  exclusively  Arctic.  With  regard  to  the  cor 
morant,  birds  of  that  genus  are  no  doubt  found  on  th  j 
coasts  of  Palestine,  where  high  cliffs  extend  to  the 
sea-shore,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Phalacrocortx 
pygmoEus ;  but  all  the  species  dive,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
rush  flying  upon  their  prey,  though  that  habit  has 
been  claimed  for  them  bv  commentators,  who  have 
mixed  up  the  natural  history-  of  '^  cormorants"  with 
that  of  the  "sula"  or  "gannet,"  which  really  darts 
from  great  elevations  into  the  sea  to  catch  its  prey, 
rising  to  the  surfSace  sometimes  nearly  half  a  minute 
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after  tba  plnnge.  But  the  gannet  (folan  goose)  nnlj 
comes  further  south  than  the  Britieb  Channel,  and 
doea  not  appeu  to  have  b«en  noticed  in  tbo  Alediter' 
TSDean.  It  Is  true  Chat  aevenl  other  marine  binis  of 
the  North  frequent  the  LeraDt,  but  nona  oT  them  can 
entirely  claim  Arigtotio  and  Oppian's  cbaractera  of 
"oatar»cf«fl;"  for,  though  the  wide  throat  and  rather 
lari^B  head  of  the  dwarf  enrmonnt  may  be  adduced, 
that  bird  exceed!  in  Btature  the  required  size  of  a 
small  hawk,  and  fishes,  it  may  be  repeated,  swimming 
and  dlring,  not  by  darting  down  on  tba  -wing,  and  is 
not  sufficiently  numeroas  or  important  to  have  re- 
quired the  attention  of  the  sacred  legislator. 

Thus  reduced  to  make  a  choice  whore  the  objections 
are  less  and  the  probibilitiea  stronger,  we  conclade 
the  thalat  to  have  been  a  species  of  "tem,"  consid- 
ered to  bo  identical  with  the  Slema  Caipiea,  so  colled 
because  it  is  found  about  the  Caspian  Sea;  bot  it  ia 
equally  common  to  the  Polar,  Bailie,  and  Black  Seas, 
and,  if  truly  the  same,  is  not  only  abundant  fbr  several 
months  In  the  year  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  bul 
quents  the  lakes  and  pools  far  inland,  flying  a< 
the  deserts  to  the  Euphrates,  and  to  the  Persian 
Red  Seas,  and  proceeding  np  the  Nile.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  tern  or  sea-svrallow  ganns,  being  about  the 
weight  of  a  pigeon,  and  near  two  feet  in  length,  haT- 
ing  a  large  black-naped  bead,  powerful,  pointed  crim- 
■on  bill,  a  white  and  grey  body,  with  forked  tail,  and 
wingB  greatly  esceeding  the  Wps  of  the  tail ;  the  feel 
an  very  small,  weak,  and  but  slightly  webbed,  so  that 
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The  cormorant  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  tho 
Pdicamda  of  Lion«us,  and  the  species  have  the  char- 
acteristic habit  of  watching  on  high  cliffs,  and,  on  per- 
ceiving a  fish  in  the  water,  of  darting  down  like  an 
arrow  and  sei^^ing  its  prey.  The  "greater  cormo, 
rant, "  however,  more  frequently  shoots  along  in  a  lino 
nearly  close  to  the  surface  of  tbe  water,  or,  sitting  on 
dives  after  tbe  prey.      It  ia  trained  to  fish 
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tt  swima  perhaps  only  accidentally,  but  with  sufficient 
power  on  land  to  spring  up  end  to  rise  from  level 
ground.  It  flies  with  immense  velocity,  darting  along 
the  surface  of  the  sea  to  snap  at  motlusca  or  small 
fisbes,  or  wheeling  through  tlie  air  in  pursuit  of  in- 
sects ;  and  in  calm  weather,  after  rising  to  a  great 
height^  it  drops  perpendicularly  down  to  near  the  aur. 
face  of  the  water,  but  never  alights  except  on  land ; 
and  it  is  at  all  dmes  disposed  to  utter  a  kind  of  laugh- 
ing scream.  This  tern  nestles  in  high  cliff's,  sometimes 
at  a  very  eonsiderable  distance  l^om  the  sea.  (See 
the  Ptm^  Csdopirdia,  s.  v.  Torn.)— Kitlo,  s.  v.  Salach. 
2.  ntt[;(faio(S'),rei"l«"^"'»"iio™iit"  in  oor  ver- 
sion in  Isa.  xxitiv,  II ;  Zepb.  ii,  14,  is  elsewhere  trans- 
lated "Pelican,"  q.  v. 


of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  Rau  Wolff  saw  numbers  of  them 
along  the  sea-washed  crags  of  Acre,  which  he  mislook 
for  sea-eagles.  The  cormorant  is  a  widely-diffiued 
genus,  and  is  found  in  almost  eveiy  country  in  tho 
world.  (See  the  Pmny  Cydopadia,  s.  v.  Pelicanidc.) 
Tbe  htrge  kind  weighs  about  seven  pounds,  and  is  near- 
ly of  the  same  size  as  tho  goose ;  it  lives  upon  fish, 
and  has  a  lung,  straight,  and  compressed  bill,  with  the 
upper  mandible  hooked  at  the  point,  to  confine  the  prpy 
with  the  greater  security  ;  itx  head  and  neck  are  of  a 
sooly  blackness,  more  reai'mlling  in  figure  those  of  tbe 
goose  than  of  the  gull.  Its  distinguishing  character, 
however,  consists  in  its  toes  being  united  by  mem- 
branes, and  by  the  middle  toe  being  notched  like  a  aaw, 
to  assist  it  in  holding  its  fishy  prey.  On  the  approach 
of  winter  these  birds  are  seen  dispersed  along  the  sea- 
shore, and  ascending  the  mouths  of  rivers;  they  are 
remarkably  voracious,  and  have  such  a  quick  diges- 
tion that  the  appetite  appears  insatiable.  They  bnild 
their  nests  on  the  hig,heBt  parts  of  tbe  cliffs  that  over- 
hang the  sea;  the  female  usually  lays  three  or  four 
eggs  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  goose,  and  of  a  palo 
green  color.     See  Bibd. 

Corn.  There  nre  several  words  thus  translated  in 
tho  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  it  is 
used  in  the  proper  sense  at  gna'n  of  any  kind,  anil 
never  in  the  American  application  of  maiie  or  "  In- 
dian com"  (2ea  magt  at  Linn.),  which  it  is  generally 
thought  was  anciently  unknown.  In  1817,  Parmen- 
tier  (Afoueeau  Dictiomairt  d'Hitt.  Natanttt,  vol.  iviii), 
founding  on  the  silence  of  Varro,  Coluniolls,  Pliny, 
and  the  other  agricultural  and  botanical  writers  of 
classical  antiquity,  concluded  that  maize  was  un- 
known till  tho  discovery  of  America ;  and  in  1834 
Meyer  asMirted  that  "  nothing  in  botanical  geography 
is  more  certain  than  the  New-World  derivation  of 
maiie"  (quoted  by  Docbartre  in  Orbignv'a  Did. 
SUitt.  S'atur.').  Bat  since  then,  in  the  magnificent 
agraph  Qliil.  NaturtlU  rfu  MaU,  183C),  M.  Bona- 
fbus,  tbe  director  of  the  Boyal  Garden  of  Agriculture 
It  Turin,  has  shown  that  it  is  figured  in  a  Chinese  bo- 
anical  work  as  old  as  tbe  middle  of  tbe  sixteenth  cen- 
urv — a  time  when  the  discoveries  of  Columlnis  could 
icarcely  have  penetrated  to  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and. 
That  ia  more  conclusive,  in  1819  M.  Rifaud  discovered 
inder  tbe  head  of  a  mummy  at  Thebes  not  only  graius, 
lut  leaves  of  Indian  corn.  Nor  is  it  at  all  impossible 
that  the  ffin  of  Homer  and  Tbeophrastos  may  include 
the  plant  in  question.  The  wide  diffusion  of  this  corn 
lie  Indian  archipelago,  and  on  tbe  Indian 
itself.  Is  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  nbich 
s  a  native  of  the  Old  World ;  and  if  it  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians,  nothing  could  be  more  natti- 

al  than  its  early  introduction  into  Palestine Fnir- 

aim,  a.  v.     See  Cebe,ils. 
1.  The  word  IJS,  dagait'  (from  its  incrraif),  which 

1  the  Aulh,Vcr3.,  is  tho  most  general  of  the  Hebrew 
Brnis  representing  "com,"  and  is  more  coraprchen- 
ive  than  any  word  in  our  language,  seeing  that  it 
.  robably  includes  not  only  all  the  proper  cereals,  but 
also  various  kinds  of  pulse  and  seeds  of  plants,  whiib 
e  never  comprehend  under  the  name  of  "  com,"  or 
lea  of  "grain."     It  may  therefore  bo  taken  to  rep- 
sent  all  the  commodities  which  we  describe  by  the 
fferent   words    com,    grain,    seeds,    pease,  bean;. 
Among  other  places  in  which  this  weii)  occurs,  see 
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G€n.  xxvii,  28-87;  Num.  xviu.  27;  Deut  zxyiii,  61; 
Lam.  ii,  12,  etc.     See  Grain. 

2.  There  is  another  word,  13,  bar  (i.  e.  teitmowed), 
which  denotes  any  kihd  of  cleansed  com,  that  is,  com 
purified  ftom  the  chaflf  and  fit  for  use  (Gen.  xli,  85- 
49 ;  Prov.  xi,  26 ;  Jer.  iv,  11 ;  Joel  ii,  24).  The  same 
word  is  more  rarely  used  to  describe  com  in  a  growing 
state  (Psa.  Ixv,  13).  It  elsewhere  signifies  the  open 
*'  fields"  or  country.     See  Land. 

3.  The  word  "^5^,  shelter  (broken,  i.  e.  grist),  which 
is  sometimes  rendered  com,  denotes  in  a  general  sense 
"  provisions"  or  "  victuals,"  and  by  consequence 
"com,"  as  the  principal  article  in  all  provisions  (Gen. 
xlii,  1,  2,  20;  Exod.  viii,  6;  Neh.  x,  32,  etc.).  See 
Victuals. 

4.  The  Greek  crTroc  corresponds  to  the  first  two  of 
the  above  Hebrew  words,  for  which  it  often  stands  in 
the  Sept  (Matt,  iu,  12;  Luke  iii,  17;  John  xU,  24; 
Acts  vii,  12,  etc.).     See  Ear  (of  corn). 

The  other  words  occasionally  translated  **com" 
in  the  Bible  are  b'^^a,  beliV  (Job  xxiv,  6),  ''proven- 
der'' (Isa.  XXX,  24)  or'"  fodder"  (Job  vi,  6);  "-{%  go'- 
ren  (Deut.  xvi,  18),  elsewhere  "  (krttlUng-fioor  ;"  JTS)?, 
kamah'  (Deut.  xvi,  9;  Isa.  xvii,  6),  ''standing  com" 
as  often  elsewhere;  kokkoc  (John  xii,  24),  a  "grain'' 
of  any  kind,  as  elsewhere ;  and  avoptfia  (Matt,  xii,  1), 

a  "corn-field,"  as  elsewhere;  besides  kindred  or  dif-  j  ;;^;;[;  ^'uUpjiiiV^^nT^^^^  thaTthriiomiln 

ferent  terms  rendered  "  beaten  com,'  standing  ^^^.^^  ^^^  divided  into  legions,  tioh  legion  into  ten 
com,"  "ears  of  corn,"  "heap  of  com,  *  corn  ground,  ;  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  bands,  and  each  band 
etc.  A  single  ear  is  rVa'S,  thilbo'leth ;  "  pounded  into  two  centuries  or  hundreds ;  and  that  Comeliua 
wheat,"  r.'iB'^n,r/pib^'(2Sam.  xvii,19;  Prov.  xxvii,  ,  was  a  commander  of  one  of  these  centuries  («jcaro»*- 
22).  The  most  common  kinds  of  com  were  toftectf,  rdpxns)  belonging  to  the  Italic  band,  so  called  from 
h-jn,  cMUah';  barley,  hliPb,  aeorah';  tpelt,  (A.  V.,  ,  i^  consisting  chiefly  of  Italian  soldiejs,  formed  out  of 

T^  *  J  •     oo       J  T  '  tti  o-  u »i  T?  ^u  :     o     one  of  the  six  cohorts  granted  to  the  procurators  of 

Exod.  IX,  32,  and  Isa.  xxviil,  2o,  "rye;"  Ezek.  iv,  9,     .    ,        -        *    v-  v      u  -*  *  *•       j     *  r« 

-^^    .      '    ^  ,       r      ,,    .     \    \       , U    Judasa,  five  of  which  cohorts  were  stationed  at  C«Fa- 

"fitches"),  rXDa,  ktuse  «rtA(ormplur.formD''C©»,  |  ^^  ^^e  usual  residence  of  the  procurators  (Jahn,  Bib- 
husemim');  and  millet,  )m,  do^chan:  oats  are  men-  Hgche  Archdohgie,  ii,  216,  Wien,  1824).  See  Cektu- 
tioned   only  by  rabbinical   writers.     The    doubtful    biox. 

word  n^iib,  soroA',  rendered  "principal,"  as  on  epi-  The  religiout  potUion  of  Cornelius  before  hb  intcr- 
thet  of  wheat,  in  the  A.  V.  of  Isa.  xxviii,  25,  is  prob-  ,  view  with  Peter  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate, 
ably  not  distinctive  of  any  species  of  grain  (see  Gese-  <>°  **»«  <>»«  «»<*«  >' ^J  contended  that  he  was  what  is 
nius,  s.  v.).  The  different  products  coming  under  the  :  ^^^^  ""  profdyte  of  the  gate,  or  a  Gentile  who,  having 
.     ;.         -  ^.     .        J      XL  it  renounced  idolatry  and  worshipping  the  trae  God, 

denomimition  of  com  are  noticed  under  the  usual  !  ^^y^^^^^^  ^  the  seven  (supposed)  precepts  of  Noah 

^^^!L"-?^^''^yi:?l^A!Lfl^^  frequented  the  synagogue,  and  ofl-ered  sacrifices  by 

the  hands  of  the  priests,  but.  not  having  received  cir- 


VlB'n^b,  $kiddaphim',  'blasUng*  (see  1  Kings  viu,  87), 
as  well  as,  of  course,  to  fire  by  accident  or  malice 
(Exod.  xxii,  6 ;  Judg.  xv,  6).  Some  good  general  re- 
marks will  be  found  in  Saalschntz,  Archdol.  d.  Hebr.'* 
(Smith,  s.  v.).     See  Husbandry. 

Comarists,  the  disciples  of  Theodore  Comhert  or 
Koomhert,  secretary  of  the  States  of  Holland  (f  1590). 
He  wrote  against  tiie  Romanists,  the  Lutherans,  and 
Calvinists.  He  maintained  that  every  religious  com- 
munion needed  reformation,  but  he  said  no  one  had  a 
right  to  engage  in  it  without  a  mission  supported  by 
miracles.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  connection  with 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ  was  not  essential  to  ex- 
perimental Christianity.  Arminius  was  directed  to 
refute  the  writings  of  Coomhert  against  predestina- 
tion, and  in  studying  the  subject  was  led  to  abandon 
that  doctrine.  The  complete  works  of  Coornhert 
were  collected  at  Amsterdam  in  1680  (8  vols.  fol.). 
See  Mosheim,  Church  History,  iii,  400;  Bayle,  Dic- 
tionary, s.  V.  Koorahart,  and  the  article  Abmiitian- 

ISM. 

Come'liiis  (Kopv^Xioc,  Lat  ComeUui).  The  cen- 
turion of  this  name,  whose  histor}'  occurs  in  Acts  x, 
most  probably  belonged  to  the  CorndU,  a  noble  and 
distinguished  family  at  Borne.  He  b  reckoned  by 
Julian  the  Apostate  as  one  of  the  few  persons  of  dis- 
tinction who  embraced  Christianity.     His  station  in 


Aobicultube;  their  preparation  under  Dread,  Food, 
Mill,  etc. 


cumcision,  was  not  reckoned  among  the  Jews.     In 


"Com  crops  are  still  reckoned  at  twenty-fold  what ,  ^^  ^  of  this  opinion  it  is  pleaded  that  Cornelius  is 
was  sown,  and  were  anciently  much  more.  Seven  ^o/3oi;a£voc  riv  ^i6v  (a  man  fearing  God),  ver.  2,  the 
ears  on  one  stalk'  (Gen.  xli,  22)  w  no  unusual  phe-  \  ^^^  ippelktlon,  it  is  alleged,  for  a  proselyte  of  the 
nomenon  m  Egj-pt  at  this  day.  The  many-eared  ^  ^  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^g  gC,  and  elsewhere;  that  he 
stalk  is  also  common  m  the  ^^^eat  of  Palestine  and  it     ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^i^l,  j^^^^  ^f  ,^^  SO). 

IS  of  course  of  the  bearded  kind.     The  »heap  of  wheat ;  ^,,^^  j^^  ^^^  ^j^^  qj^  Testament,  because  Peter  refers 
set  about  with  lilies'  (which  probably  grew  m  the  field    j^j^  ^  ^^^  prophets  (x,  43);  and  that  he  gave  much 


together  with  it)  may  allude  to  a  custom  of  so  decorat- 
ing the  sheaves  (Cant,  vii,  2).     Wheat  (sec  2  Sam.  fv, 


alms  to  the  Jewish  people  (x,  2,  22).     On  the  other 
side  it  is  answered  that  the  phrases  fpofiov^ivoi  riv 


6)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  purposes-the  q^^^^  ^^^  ^j,^  gj^ij^  ph„8€S  ivXafiiiQ  and  liat/StTc, 
*  midst  of  the  house'  meaning  the  part  more  retired  '  ^^  ^^^  respecting  any  persons  imbued  with  rever- 
than  the  common  chamber  where  the  guests  were  ac-  ^^^  towards  God  (x,  85;  Luke  i,  60;  ii,  25;  Col.  iii, 
commodated.  It  is  at  present  often  kept  in  a  dry  well,  ^  22 ;  Rev.  xi,  18) ;  that  he  is  styled  by  Peter  aAXof  i;- 
and  perhaps  the  *  ground  com'  of  2  Sam.  xvii,  19,  was  ^^^  /^  „jj„  ^f  another  race  or  nation),  with  whom  it 
meant  to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From  Sol- 
omon's time  (2  Chron.  ii,  10,  15%  i.  e.  as  agriculture 
became  developed  under  a  settled  government,  Pales- 


tine was  a  corn-exporting  country,  and  her  grains 
were  lar.u'cly  taken  by  her  commercial  neighbor  Tyre 


was  un/atr/tt/  for  a  Jew  to  aFsociate,  whereas  the  law 
alUnoed  to  foreigners  a  perpetual  residence  among  the 
Jews,  provided  they  would  renounce  idolatry'  and  ab- 
stain from  blood  (Lev.  xvii,  10, 11, 13),  and  even  com- 
manded the  Jews  to  love  them  (Lev.  xix,  33, 34) ;  that 


Chron.  xxxii,  28,  as  built  by  Hczekiah,  were  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  Assyrian 
armies  (comp.  2  Kings  xix,  29) ;  without  such  protec- 
tion, the  country,  in  its  exhausted  state,  would  have 


Christianity  would  not  have  occasioned  so  much  sur- 
prise to  the  Jewish  Christians  (Acts  x,  45),  nor  would 
'"  they  that  were  of  the  circumcision"  have  contended 
with  Peter  so  much  on  his  account  (xi,  2) ;  that  he  is 


been  at  the  mercy  of  the  desert  marauders.     Grain  \  expressly  classed  among  the  Gentiles  by  James  (xv, 
crops  were  liable  to  VPr^i  U^rakon,  '  mildew. '  and  j  14),  and  by  Peter  himself,  when  claiming  the  honor 
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of  having  first  preached  to  the  Gentiles  (xv,  7) ;  that 
the  remark  of  the  opposing  party  at  Jerusalem,  when 
convinced,  '*  then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  grant- 
ed repentamx  unto  ^e/'  would  have  been  inapplicable 
upon  the  very  principles  of  those  who  assert  that  Cor- 
nelius was  a  proselyte,  since  they  argue  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  modem  Jews,  the  roost  eminent  of  whom, 
Maimonides,  admits  a  sincere  proselyte  to  be  in  a  ttcUe 
ofsalvaiion.  The  other  arguments,  derived  from  the 
observance  of  the  Jewish  hours  of  prayer  by  Corne- 
lius, and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament, 
are  all  resolvable  into  a  view  of  his  religious  position, 
which  will  shortly  be  stated.  The  strongest  objection 
against  the  supposition  that  Cornelius  was  a  proselyte 
of  the  gate  arises  from  the  very  reasonable  doubt 
whether  any  such  distinction  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles  (see  Tomline,  Elements  of  Theology,  i,  266 
sq.).  Dr.  Lardner  has  remarked  that  the  notion  of 
two  sorts  of  proselytes  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Chris- 
tian writer  before  the  fourleeiUh  century  (  Worhs,  vi, 
522).  See  also  Jennings^s  Jewish  Antiquities  (bk.  i, 
ch.  3).  The  arguments  on  the  other  aide  are  ably 
stated  by  Townsend  (Chronolog,  N,  Test,  note  in  loc.). 
See  Proselyte.  On  the  whole,  the  position  of  Cor- 
nelius with  regard  to  religion  appears  to  have  been  in 
that  class  of  persons  described  by  bishop  Tomline, 
consisting  of  Gentiles  who  had  so  far  benefited  by  their 
contact  with  the  Jewish  poople  as  to  have  become  con- 
vinced that  theirs  was  the  true  religion,  who  conse- 
quently worshipped  the  true  God,  were  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  most  prob- 
ably in  the  Greek  translation,  and  observed  several 
Jewish  customs,  as,  for  instance,  their  hours  of  prayer, 
or  anything  else  that  did  not  involve  an  act  of  special 
profession.  This  class  of  persons  seems  referred  to  in 
Acts  xiii,  16,  where  they  are  plainly  distinguished 
from  the  Jews,  though  certainly  mingled  with  them. 
To  the  same  class  is  to  be  referred  Candace's  treasurer 
(Acts  viii,  27,  etc.) ;  and  in  earlier  times  the  mid  wives 
of  Egypt  (Exod.  i,  17),  Rahab  (Josh,  vi,  25),  Ruth, 
Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  18,  etc.),  the  per- 
sons mentioned  1  Kings  viii,  41,  42,  43,  Naaman  (2 
Kings  V,  16, 17).  See  also  Josephus,  AnHq,  xiv,  7,  2, 
and  his  account  of  Alexander  the  Great  going  into  the 
Temple,  and  offering  sacrifice  to  God  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  high-priest  (tbid,  xi,  8,  5) ;  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  (ibid,  xii,  3,  3,  4),  and  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (ibid,  xii,  2, 1,  etc.).  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  facts  and  arguments,  we  regard  Corne- 
lius as  having  been  selected  of  God  to  become  the^r«^ 
fiuU  of  the  Gentiles.  His  character  appears  suited, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  abate  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jewish  converts  against  what  appeared  to  them  so 
great  an  innovation.  It  is  well  observed  by  Tfieophy- 
lact  that  Cornelius,  though  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Chris- 
tian, lived  the  life  of  a  good  Christian.  He  was  tbai- 
^fiCf  influenced  by  spontaneous  reverence  to  God.  He 
practically  obeyed  the  restraints  of  religion,  for  he 
feared  God,  and  this  latter  part  of  the  description  is 
extended  to  all  his  fiimily  or  household  (ver.  2).  He 
was  liberal  in  alms  to  the  Jewish  people,  which  show- 
ed his  respect  for  them ;  and  he  **  prayed  to  Grod  al- 
ways," at  all  the  hours  of  prayer  observed  by  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  Such  piety,  obedience,  faith,  and  charity 
prepared  him  for  superior  attainments  and  benefits, 
and  secured  to  him  their  bestowment  (Psa.  xxv,  9 ;  1, 
23;  Matt,  xiii,  12;  Luke  vUi,  15;  John  vii,  17).  His 
position  in  command  at  Cassarea  doubtless  brought 
him  into  contact  with  intelligent  Jews,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  truths  respecting  the  Messiah,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  external  facts  of  Christianity  to  welcome  the 
message  of  Peter  as  of  divine  authority. 

The  remarkable  circumstances  under  which  the 
benefits  of  the  Crospel  were  conferred  upon  him  are 
too  plainly  and  forcibly  related  in  Acts  x  to  require 
much  comment  (see  Paley,  Evidences^  prop.  2,  ch.  2 ; 


Niemeyer,  Charakt.  i,  650  sq. ;  Neander,  Planting  cmd 
Training,  p.  69  sq.).  While  in  prayer  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day,  he  beheld,  in  waking  vision,  an  angel 
of  God,  who  declared  that  "his  prayers  and  alms  had 
come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God,"  and  directed  him 
to  send  to  Joppa  for  Peter,  who  was  then  abiding  **  at 
the  house  of  one  Simon,  a  tanner."  Cornelius  sent 
accordingly  ;  and  when  his  messenger  had  nearly 
reached  tliat  place,  Peter  was  prepared  by  the  symbol- 
ical revelations  of  a  noonday  ecstasy,  or  trance,  to  un* 
derstand  that  nothing  which  God  had  cleansed  was  to 
be  regarded  as  common  or  unclean. — Kitto,  s.  v.  This 
event  took  place  about  September,  A.D.  32  (see  Meth, 
Quart,  Review,  1850,  p.  499-501).  "  On  his  arriving 
at  the  house  of  Cornelius,  and  while  he  was  explaining 
to  them  the  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  Gentiles  pres- 
ent, and  thus  anticipated  the  reply  to  the  question, 
which  might  still  have  proved  a  difficult  one  for  the 
apostle,  whether  they  were  to  be  baptized  as  Gentiles 
into  the  Christian  Church.  They  were  so  baptized, 
and  thus  Cornelius  became  the  first-fruit  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  to  Christ,  publicly  recognised  as  such. 
Tradition  has  been  busy  with  his  life  and  acts.  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome  (ado,  Jovin,  I,  p.  801),  he  built  a 
Christian  church  at  Ciesarea ;  but  later  tradition  makes 
him  bishop  of  Scamandios  (Scamandria  ?),  and  ascril)es 
to  him  the  working  of  a  great  miracle  (Menolog,  Grac, 
1, 129)."— Smith,  s.  v. 

There  are  monographs  on  the  history  of  Corne- 
lius in  German  by  Linder  (Basel,  1830),  Krummacher 
(Brem.  1829,  transl.  Edinburgh,  1839),  in  Latin  by  Ba* 
sil  (0pp.  p.  108),  in  English  by  Evans  (Script.  Biog. 
iii,  809);  also  in  Latin,  on  his  character  by  Fecht 
(Rost.  1701),  Feuerlm  (Altorf.  1736) ;  on  Peter's  vision, 
by  Deysing  (Marb.  1710),  Engestrom  (Lund.  1741) ; 
on  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  by  Goetze  (Lubec.  1712) ; 
on  his  baptism,  by  the  same  (ib.  1713) ;  on  his  pray- 
ers, by  Michaelis  (in  the  Bibl,  Brem,  v,  679  sq.) ;  on 
Peter's  sermon,  in  English,  by  Taylor  (London,  1659). 
See  also  Krummacher,  Life  of  Comdius  (Edinb.  1839, 
12mo) ;  Jour,  Sac,  Lit.  April,  1864. 

Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded  Fabianus 
in  that  see  June  4,  A.D.  251.  Some  of  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome,  not  approving  of  the  election  of  Cor- 
nelius because  of  his  controversy  with  Novatianus 
about  the  lajm,  to  whom  Cornelius  was  disposed  to  be 
lenient,  chose  Novatianus  bishop,  and  three  Italian 
bishops  ordained  him ;  he  therefore  was  the  first  anti- 
pope.  In  October,  251,  Cornelius  having  convened  a 
numerous  council  at  Rome,  consisting  of  sixty  bishops 
and  a  number  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  they  confirm- 
ed his  election.  He  did  not  enjoy  his  honor  long,  for 
he  was  banished  by  the  emperor  Gall  us  to  Civita  Yec- 
chia,  where  he  died  (or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
suffered  martyrdom)  September  14, 252.  Ten  of  Cyp- 
rian's letters  are  directed  to  Cornelius.  There  are 
two  genuine  letters  of  Cornelius  to  Cyprian  still  pre- 
served among  Cyprian's  episties ;  they  are  the  forty- 
sixth  and  forty-eighth  (ed.  Oberthur).  Besides  these, 
Cornelius  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Fabianus  concerning 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Novatian,  considerable 
extracts  from  which  Eusebius  has  preserved  (Hist, 
Eccl,  bk.  vi,  chap,  xliii). — Lardner,  Works,  iii,  74  sq. ; 
Cave,  Hist,  IJt.  i,  80 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex, 
ii,  879. 

ComeUuB  Agrippa.    See  Aobippa. 

Cornelius  a  Laplde  (Cornelis  Corkelissek 
VAK  DEN  Steen),  a  Icamed  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mentator, was  born  about  1566  at  Bocholt,  in  the  diocese 
of  Liege,  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Louvain,  where  he  gave  exegetical 
lectures  for  twenty  years.  He  was  then  made  profess- 
or at  Rome,  where  he  died  March  12, 1637.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  all  the  books  of  Scripture  except  Job 
and  the  Psalms,  which  are  in  great  esteem,  more,  how- 
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ever,  from  the  rich  material  in  the  form  of  citations 
from  the  fathers  than  from  any  critical  skill  of  his  own. 
The  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  best.  They 
were  published  at  Antwerp,  1681  (10  vols,  fol.);  at 
Venice,  1730  (11  vob.  fol.) ;  and  at  Lyons  (best  edition, 
1838, 11  vols.  4to).— Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kii-chm'Lex,  ii, 
679. 

Comellua,  Elias,  D.D.,  a  Congpregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Somers,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1794.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1818.  In  1816,  after  being  li- 
censed to  preach,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
In  the  spring  of  1817  he  started  on  a  missionary  tour 
to  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  and  then  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  remained  until  April  2,  1818,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Boston,  visiting  the  Indian  Mission  on  his 
way.  He  was  ordained  collegiate  pastor  of  Tabernacle 
church  in  Salem  July  21, 1819.  In  Oct  1826,  he  re- 
signed, and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the 
American  Education  Society.  In  Oct.  1831,  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.  He  died  Feb.  12, 1882. 
He  published  several  occasional  sermons  and  useful 
tracts. — Sprague,  Annalt,  ii,  633 ;  Edwards,  Memoir  of 
Cornelius  (Bost.  1834, 12mo). 

Comer.  The  words  thus  translated  in  our  version 
of  the  Bible  are  the  following: 

1.  nap,  jiimah\  signifies  properly  a  pinnacle,  as 
shooting  up  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16 ;  Zeph.  i,  16 ;  ill,  6) ; 
hence  an  an^e,  properly  exterior,  as  of  a  house  (Job  i, 
19),  of  a  street  (Pro v.  vii,  8) ;  also  interior,  as  of  a  roof 
(Prov.  xxi,  9 ;  xxv,  24),  of  a  court  (Ezek.  xlil,  20),  of 
a  city  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  24).  It  is  put  metaphorically 
for  a  prince  or  chief  of  the  people  (1  Sam.  xiv,  88 ; 
Judg.  XX,  2 ;  Isa.  xix,  13).  The  abbreviated  form, 
"»?»  7*^  occurs  Prov.  vii,  8;  Zech.  xiv,  10. 

2.  TXiXQi,  peafi\  properly  the  mouth,  then  the  yhce; 
hence,  generaUy,  a  "nicfe"  of  an}^hing  (especially  a 
)>oint  of  the  compass,  as  on  the  east  side,  i.  e.  eastward, 
*'the  four  corners"  standing  for  the  whole  extent),  or 
region,  as  of  the  face  ('*^rr,*'  Lev.  xiii,  41)  ;  of  conn- 
try  ("  comerg,^^  Neh.  ix,  22,  i.  e.  various  districts  of  the 
promised  land  allotted  to  the  Israelites ;  so  ^*  comer  of 
Moab,"  Jer.  xlviii,  15,  i.  e.  that  country :  and  in  the 
plural,  ^^  comers  [literally,  the  two  sides']  of  Moab," 
Num.  xxiv,  17,  the  whole  land).  Secondarily  it  de- 
notes the  extreme  part  of  anything,  as  of  a  fieJd  (Lev. 
xix,  9 ;  xxiii,  22),  of  the  sacred  table  (Exod.  xxv,  26 ; 
xxxvii,  13),  of  a  couch  or  divan,  the  place  of  honor 
(Amos  ill,  12).  The  *^  comers  of  the  head  and  beard" 
(Lev.  xix,  27 ;  xxi,  5)  were  doubtless  the  extremities 
of  the  hair  and  whiskers  running  around  the  ears, 
which  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  cut  or  shave  off 
round,  like  the  dipped  ear-locks  (mistranslated  **  ut- 
most comers,"  Jer.  ix,  26;  xxv,  23;  xlix,  32)  of  the 
heathen  and  the  ancient  Arabs  of  the  desert  (Herod, 
iii,  8).  Illustrations  of  this  fashion  are  still  extant ; 
indeed,  Mr.  Osbum  (in  his  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  125)  seems 
to  have  identified  some  figures  on  the  Egyptian  mon- 
uments with  the  ancient  Hittites,  one  of  the  very  tribes 
here  alluded  to,  and  who  are  exhibited  as  wearing 
helmets  or  skull-caps  of  a  peculiar  form,  so  as  to  leave 
exposed  this  peculiar  national  badge.  They  appear 
to  have  had  a  hideous  custom  of  shaving  a  square 
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place  just  above  the  ear,  leaving  the  hair  on  the  aide 
of  the  fiuse  and  the  whiskers,  which  hung  down  in  a 
plaited  lock. 


3.  7)9^,  hano^k',  a  ufing  (as  elsewhere  often),  is  used 
in  Isa.  xi,  12 ;  Ezek.  vii,  7,  to  express  "  the  four  cor^ 
ners  of  the  earth,"  or  the  whole  land. 

4.  7)^3,  hatheph',  a  thouidtr  or  side  (as  often  else- 
where), occurs  in  2  Kings  xi,  11,  in  speaking  of  the 
opposite  parts  of  the  Temple. 

5.  ri^p^,  miklso'a  (literally  cut  off  or  bent),  an 
cmgU,  spoken  of  the  external  extremities  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  xxvi,  24 ;  xxxvi,  29),  and  the  internal 
ones  of  a  court  (Ezek.  xli,  22;  xlvi,  21,  22) ;  also  of  a 
bend  or  *^  turning"  of  a  wall,  conventionally  applied 
apparently  to  the  intersection  of  the  internal  wall  of 
Jerusalem  skirting  Mount  Zion  on  the  east,  with  the 
continuation  of  that  on  the  northern  brow  towards  the 
Temple  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  9 ;  Neh.  iii,  19, 20, 24,  25).  A 
kindred  form  occurs  in  the  last  clause  of  Ezek.  xli,  22, 
where  some  render  toxasquare, 

6.  &?D,  pa* am  (literally  a  step,  usually  a  "time"* 
or  instance),  spoken  of  the  four  corners  of  the  sacred 
ark  (Exod.  xxv,  12),  and  of  the  brazen  laver  (1  Kings 
vii,  80\ 

7.  7^2C,  tsda'  (literally  a  ri6  or  side,  as  often  else- 
where), spoken  of  either  extremity  of  each  side  of  the 
altar  of  incense  (Exod.  xxx,  4 ;  xxxvii,  27). 

8.  i^^f  haisah',  an  end  (as  elsewhere  usually), 
spoken  of  the  four  comers  of  the  same  (Exod.  xxvii,  4). 

9.  n'^IT,  tamih\  spoken  of  the  **  comers"  of  the  altar 
(Zech.  ix,  15) ;  fig.  of  the  comer  columns  of  a  palace 

!  (Psa.  cxliv,  12,  '*  that  our  daughters  ma}'  bo  as  comer- 
stones"),  finely  sculptured,  in  allusion  probably  to  the 
caryatides,  or  columns,  representing  female  figures,  so 
common  in  Eg}*ptian  architecture  (the  point  of  com- 
parison lying  in  the  slendemess  and  tallness  combined 
with  elegance,  comp.  Cant,  v,  15 ;  vii,  8). 

10.  The  Greek  word  ywpia  signifies  properly  an 
angle,  either  exterior,  as  when  streets  meet,  forming 
a  square  or  place  of  public  resort  (Matt,  vi,  5),  or  in- 
terior, a  dark  recess,  put  for  secrecy  (Acts  xxvi,  2G). 
'*  The  four  comers  of  the  earth"  denote  the  whole  land 
or  world,  as  in  No.  1  above  (Rev.  vii,  1;  *' quarters," 
XX,  8).  On  "the  head  of  the  comer,"  see  Corker- 
stone  below. 

11.  The  ^*  comers''  of  the  great  sheet  in  Peter's  vi- 
sion (Acts  X,  11 ;  xi,  5)  represent  a  different  word  in 
the  original,  apxi'h  which  has  elsewhere  usually  the 
signification  of  ^ ^beginning.'' 

**  The  nXB,  peak' ,  or  '  comer,'  i.  e.  of  the  field,  was 
not  allowed  (Lev.  xix,  9)  to  be  wholly  reaped.  The 
law  gave  a  right  to  the  poor  to  carry  off  what  was  so 
left,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  maintenance  from  the 
soil  to  which  that  class  were  entitled.  Similarlv  the 
gleaning  of  fields  and  fmit-trces,  and  the  taking  of 
a  sheaf  accidentally  left  on  the  ground,  were  secured 
to  the  poor  and  the  stranger  by  law  (xxiii,  22 ;  Deut. 
xxiv,  19-21).  See  Gleaning.  These  seem  to  uj», 
amid  the  sharply  defined  legal  rights  of  which  alone 
civilization  is  cognizant,  loose  and  inadequate  provi- 
sions for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  But  custom  and  com- 
mon law  had  probably  ensured  their  observance  (Job 
xxiv,  10)  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment,  and 
continued  for  a  long  but  indefinite  time  to  give  prac- 
tical force  to  the  statute.  Nor  were  the  *pocr,'  to 
whom  appertained  the  right,  the  vague  class  of  suf- 
ferers whom  we  understand  by  the  term.  On  the 
principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  every  Hebrew  family 
had  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and  could  by  no 
ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly  beggared. 
Hence  its  indigent  mem  l)ers  had  the  claims  of  kindred 
on  the  'comers,'  etc.,  of  the  field  which  their  landed 
brethren  reaped.  Similarly  the  *  stranger'  was  a  rec- 
ognised dependent ;  *  within  thy  gates'  being  his  ex- 
pressive description,  as  sharing,  though  not  by  any 
tie  of  blood,  the  domestic  claim.  There  was  thus  a 
further  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  in  its 
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definite  and  ascertainable  character.  Neither  do  we 
discover  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity, 
closely  detailed  as  its  social  features  are,  any  general 
traces  of  agrarian  distress  and  the  unsafe  condition  of 
the  country  which  results  from  it — such,  for  instance, 
as  is  proved  by  the  banditti  of  the  Herodian  period. 
David,  a  popular  leader  (1  Sam.  xviii,  80 ;  xxi,  11), 
could  only  muster  from  four  to  six  hundred  men  out 
of  all  Judah,  though  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  in 
debt)  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,'  came  to 
him  (1  Sam.  xxii,  2 ;  xxv,  18).  Further,  the  position 
of  the  Levites,  who  had  themselves  a  similar  claim 
on  the  produce  of  the  land,  but  no  possession  in  its 
soil,  would  secure  their  influence  as  expounders,  teach- 
ers, and,  in  part,  administrators  of  the  law,  in  fUvor  of 
such  a  claim.  In  the  later  period  of  the  prophets  their 
constant  complaints  concerning  the  defrauding  of  the 
poor  (Isa.  X,  2 ;  Amos  v,  11 ;  viii,  6)  seem  to  show  that 
such  laws  had  lost  their  practical  force,  (lliese  two 
passages,  speaking  of  '  taking  burdens  of  wheat  from 

the  poor,'  and  of  *  selling  the  refuse  [^Bp]  of  the 
wheat,'  i.  e.  perhaps  the  gleanings,  seem  to  point  to 
some  special  evasion  of  the  harvest  laws.)  Still  later, 
nnder  the  Scribes,  minute  legislation  fixed  one  sixtieth 
as  the  portion  of  a  field  which  was  to  be  left  for  the 
legal  'corner,'  bat  provided  also  (which  seems  hardly 
consistent)  that  two  fields  should  not  be  so  joined  as  to 
leave  one  corner  only  where  two  should  fairly  be  reck- 
oned. The  proportion  being  thus  fixed,  all  the  grain 
might  be  reaped,  and  enough  to  satisfy  the  regulation 
subsequently  separated  from  the  whole  crop.  This 
*  comer'  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe-free.  Certain 
fruit-trees,  e.  g.  nuts,  pomegranates,  vines,  and  olives, 
were  deemed  liable  to  the  law  of  the  corner.  Maimon- 
ides,  indeed,  lays  down  the  principle  (ConstittUwnes 
de  dorUs  pauperam,  cap.  ii,  1)  that  whatever  crop  or 
growth  is  fit  for  food,  is  kept,  and  gathered  all  at  once, 
and  carried  into  store,  is  liable  to  tidat  law.  A  Gentile 
holding  land  in  Palestine  was  not  deemed  liable  to  the 
obligation.  As  regards  Jews,  an  evasion  seems  to 
have  been  sanctioned  as  follows :  Whatever  field  was 
consecrated  to  the  Temple  and  its  services  was  held 
exempt  from  the  claim  of  the  poor ;  an  owner  might 
thus  consecrate  it  while  the  crop  was  on  it,  and  then 
redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to  his  own  use.  Thus 
the  poor  would  lose  the  right  to  the  *  comer.'  This 
reminds  us  of  the  *  Corban*  (Mark  vii,  11).  For  fur- 
ther information,  see  Agriculture.  The  treatise 
Peak,  in  the  Mishna,  may  likewise  be  consulted,  espe- 
cially chap.  T,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 ;  II,  iv,  7 ;  also  the  above- 
quoted  treatise  of  Maimonides"  (Smith,  s.  v.).  See 
Harvest. 

The  CoRNER-OATE  (nSBiH  "^^d)  of  Jerusalem, 
spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xiv,  13 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  9 ;  Jer. 
xxxi,  38,  was  on  the  N.W.  side  of  tlie  ancient  city,  in 
Josephus's  **  second  wall,"  and  between  the  present 
sites  of  Calvary  and  the  Damascus  Gate.  (See  Strong's 
Harmony  and  Exposition  of  the  Gospelty  Appendix  ii,  p. 
17.)     See  Jerusalem. 

Corner-stoke  (Mill  "DK,  Job  xxxviii,  6;  Isa. 
.XX viii,  16;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  K((f>a\TJ  yiaviaz)^  a  quoin 
or  block  of  great  importance  in  binding  together  the 
sides  of  a  building.  (On  Psa.  cxliv,  12,  see  No.  9 
above.)  Some  of  the  corner-stones  in  the  ancient  work 
of  the  temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet  long,  and 
7J  feet  thick  (Robinson,  Resmrchet^  i,  422).  Corner- 
stones are  usuallv  laid  sidewavs  and  endwavs  alter- 
natt»ly,  so  that  the  end  of  one  appears  above  or  below 
the  side-face  of  the  next.  At  Nineveh  the  corners  are 
sometimes  formed  of  one  angular  stone  (Layard,  iVtne- 
ccA,  ii,  201).  The  corresponding  expression,  '^head 
of  the  comer"  (PSp  CX*^),  in  Psa.  cxviii,  22,  is  by 
some  understood  to  mean  the  coping  or  ridge,  "  coign 
of  vantage,"  i.  e.  topstone  of  a  building ;  but  as  in  any 
part  a  corner-stone  must  of  necessity  be  of  great  im- 


portance, the  phrase  '*  ooraer-«tone*'  is  sometimes  used 
to  denote  any  principal  person,  as  the  princes  of  Egypt 
(Isa.  xix,  13),  and  is  thus  applied  to  our  Lord,  who, 
having  been  once  rejected,  was  afterward  set  in  the 
highest  honor  (Matt  xxi,  42;  see  Grotius  on  Psa. 
cxviii ;  comp.  Harmer,  Oha,  ii,  856).  The  symbolical 
title  of  **  chief  comer-stone"  (\i9og  aKpoywytaio^)  is 
also  applied  to  Christ  in  Eph.  ii,  20,  and  1  Pet.  ii,  8, 16, 
which  last  passage  is  a  quotation  from  Isa.  xxviii,  16, 
where  the  Sept.  has  the  same  words.  The  "comer- 
stone,"  or  half-underlying  buttress,  properly  makes 
no  part  ofthefuundcUion^  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
in  Jer.  Ii,  56 ;  though,  as  the  edifice  rests  thereon,  it 
may  be  so  called.  Sometimes  it  denotes  those  mas- 
sive slabs  which,  being  placed  towards  the  bottom  of 
any  wall,  serve  to  bind  the  work  together,  as  in  Isa. 
xxviii,  16.  Of  these  there  were  often  two  layers, 
without  cement  or  mortar  (Bloomfield,  Jiecens.  %nop, 
on  Eph.  ii,  20).  Christ  is  called  a  ** comer-stone," 
(1.)  In  reference  to  his  being  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith  (Eph.  ii,  20) ;  (2.)  In  reference  to  the 
importance  and  conspicuousness  of  the  place  he  occu- 
pies (1  Pet.  ii,  6) ;  and  (8.)  Since  men  often  stumble 
against  a  projecting  comer-etone,  Christ  is  therefore 
BO  called,  because  his  gospel  will  be  the  cause  of  ag« 
gravated  condemnation  to  those  who  reject  it  (Matt. 
XXI,  44).     See  SruMBLnfo-STOini. 

The  prophet  (Zech.  x,  4),  speaking  of  Judah,  after 
the  return  from  the  exile,  says,  "out  of  him  came 
[i.  e.  shall  come]  forth  the  comer  [i.  e.  prince]^  out  of 
him  the  nail ;"  probably  referring  ultimately  to  the 
'*  comer-stone,"  the  Messiah. 

ComeruB,  Christophorus  (R6rker),  a  German 
divine,  was  bom  in  Franconia  1518,  and  was  educated 
under  his  uncle,  Conrad  Wimpina.  In  1540  be  was 
made  professor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  ecclesi- 
astical superintendent.  He  aided  Andrea  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (see  Concord),  and 
wrote  several  works  in  Biblical  literature  and  theology, 
now  of  little  account.  He  died  April  17, 1549. — ^Mel- 
chior  Adam,  VittB  ErudUorum^  i,  315, 

Comet,  properly  'ifiltj,  tkophar'  (prob.  firom  *^Bt5j 
to  ht  briffht^  with  reference  to  the  clearness  of  sound ; 
comp.  il*|)B^,  Psa.  zvi,  6),  Gr.  oaXmyK,  Lat.  buccina, 
a  loud-sounding  instrument,  made  of  the  horn  of  a  ram 
or  of  a  chamois  (sometimes  of  an  ox),  and  used  by  tho 
ancient  Hebrews  for  signals,  for  announcing  the  ^31*^, 
"jubilee"  (Lev.  xxv,  9),  for  proclaiming  the  new  year 
(Mishna,  liosh  ffashanah,  iii  and  iv),  for  the  purpose  of 
war  (Jer.  iv,  5,19;  comp.  Job  xxxix,  25),  as  well  as 
for  the  sentinels  placed  at  the  watch-towers  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  4, 5). 
Shophar  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.V.  **  trampet," 
but  **  comet"  is  used  in  1  Chron.  xv,  28 ;  2  Chron.  xv, 
14 ;  Psa.  xcviii,  6 ;  Hos.  v,  8.  **  Comet"  is  also  em- 
ployed in  2  Sam.  vi,  5,  for  D*^!^993p,  menadnim\  suira, 
a  musical  instrument  or  rattle,  which  gave  a  tinkling 
sound  on  being  shahen  (used  in  Esrypt  in  the  worship 

j  of  Isis ;  sec  Wilkinson,  ii,  823  sq.).    Finally,  in  Dan. 

,  iii,  5,  7, 10,  15,  for  the  Chald.  (and  Heb.)  term  V;!^, 
ke^reuj  a  horn  (as  elsewhere  rendered)  or  simple  tube. 
Oriental  scholars  for  the  most  part  consider  the  s&o- 
joAor  and  the  keren  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical  in- 
strament ;  but  some  Biblical  critics  regard  the  shophar 
and  the  n'^2t12tn,  chcUsoUerah'  (invariably  rendered 
"trumpet"  in  the  A.Y.),  as  belonging  to  the  species 
of  the  keren,  the  general  term  for  a  horn  (Joel  Brill,  in 
preface  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms).  Jalm 
distinguishes  keren, "  the  horn  or  crooked  tmmpet," 
from  chaUotserah,  the  straight  trumpet,  an  instrament 
a  cubit  in  length,  hollow  throughout,  and  at  the  larger 
extremity  so  shaped  as  to  resemble  the  mouth  of  a 
short  bill"  {Archdolog,  xcv,  4,  5);  but  the  generally 
received  opinion  is,  that  keren  designates  the  crooked 
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ham,  and  tkopKar  the  long  and  straight  one.  The 
comet  properly  denotes  a  shrill  wind  military  instru- 
ment of  wood,  now  mostly  superseded  by  the  0600.  It 
was  blown  with  a  montli-piecc,  and  varied  in  size  and 
tone  (Mersenne's  Harmonie  UmveneUe).  The  sounds 
emitted  from  the  comet  in  modem  times  are  exceed- 
ingly harsh,  although  they  produce  a  solemn  effect. 
See  Music. 


Ancient  Ckmeto :  a,  from  Herealaneani ;  by  from  Galmct 

"The  silver  trampets  (q03  ni'n^irsn)  which  Mo- 
ses  was  charged  to  furnish  for  the  Israelites  were  to 
be  used  for  the  following  purposes :  for  the  calling  to- 
gether of  the  assembly,  for  the  journeying  of  the 
camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of  war,  and  for  cele- 
brating the  sacrifices  on  festivals  and  new  moons 
(Num.  X,  1-10).  The  divine  command  through  Moses 
was  restricted  to  two  trumpets  only,  and  these  were  to 
be  sounded  by  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  anointed  priests 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  not  by  laymen.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  at  a  later  period  an  impression  prevail- 
ed that  *■  while  the  trumpets  were  stffired  to  be  sound- 
ed only  by  the  priests  within  the  sanctuary,  they  might 
be  used  by  others,  not  of  the  priesthood,  wUhomt  the  sa- 
cred edifice*  (Conrad  Iken*s  Antiquitatet  HebrcucaSj  par. 
i,  sec.  vii,  ^  Sacerdotum  cum  instrumentis  ipsorum*). 
In  the  1^  of  Solomon  the  *  silver  trumpets*  were  in- 
creased in  number  to  120  (2  Chron.  v,  12) ;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  the  objects  for  which  they  had  been  first 
introduced,  they  were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Temple  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise. 

*^YobeVj  PS*)*^,  used  sometimes  for  the  *  year  of  Ju- 
bilee' (i?''*!^  rad ;  comp.  Lev.  xxv,  13, 16,  with  xxv, 
28, 30),  generally  denotes  the  institution  of  Jubilee ; 
but  in  some  instances  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  musical  in- 
strument, resembling  in  its  object,  if  not  in  its  shape, 
the  keren  and  the  shophar,  Gesenius  pronounces  yohel 
to  be  *  an  onomato-poetic  word,  signifj'ing jufti/tifn  or  a 
joyful  sound,  and  hence  applied  to  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet signal,  like  il7!1*ir)'  (* alarm,*  Num.  x,  5) ;  and  Dr. 
Hunk  is  of  opinion  that '  the  word  yobrl  is  only  an 
epithet*  (JPctUatme^  p.  456  a,  note).  Still  it  is  difficult 
to  divest  ycbd  of  the  meaning  of  a  sounding  instru- 
ment in  the  following  instances :  *  When  the  trumpet 
(bsi^n)  soundeth  long,  they  shall  come  up  to  the 

mount'  (Exod.  xix,  18) ;  'And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  when  they  make  a  long  blast  with  the  ram's 
hom*  (bS'l^'H  'j'|>532,  Joshua  vi,  5);  *And  let  seven 
priests  bear  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns*  (HI'^Bld 
D'^ba'!'^,  Josh,  vi,  6).     See  Jubilee. 

"  The  sounding  of  the  comet  ("^Bip  r^?'^pP>)  "was 
the  distinguishing  ritual  feature  of  the  festival  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month^  under  the  denomination  of  'a  day  of 
blowing  trumpets'  (n5^*lPl  Qi'>,  Num.  xxix,  1),  or  *  a 
memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets*  (nysi*^P)  'i1*i3t,  Lev. 
xxiil,  24) ;  and  that  rite  is  still  observed  by  the  Jews 
in  their  celebration  of  the  same  festival,  which  they 

now  call  *  the  day  of  merooriar  ("jT^sy^?  0'''^)»  and  also 
*  New  Year' (na^'n  dx'n).  *Some  commentators,' 
says  Bosenmtjiler,  *have  made  this  festival  refer  to 
the  preservation  of  iRoac  (Gen.  xxii),  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  Jews  *  the  Binding  of  Isaac' 


(prri*}  >^'7C^-  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
name  of  the  festival  is  derived  from  the  usual  kind  of 
trumpets  (ram's  horns)  then  in  use,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  festival  was  the  celebration  of  the  new  year 
and  the  exhortation  to  thanksgivings  for  the  blessings 
experienced  in  the  year  just  finished.  The  use  of  cor- 
nets by  the  priests  in  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  not  in 
Jerusalem  only  (where  two  silver  trampets  wore  add- 
ed, while  the  Levites  chanted  the  81st  Psalm),  was  a 
suitable  means  for  that  object'  {Morgenland,  vol.  ii. 
No.  837,  on  Lev.  xxiii,  24). 

**  Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the  sev- 
enth month  is  denominated  by  the  Mishna '  New  Tear,' 
and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  observed  as  such  by 
the  Hebrews  in  the  age  of  the  second  temple,  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  it  had  such  a  name 
or  character  in  the  limes  of  Moses.  The  Pentateuch 
fixes  the  vernal  equinox  (the  period  of  the  institution 
of  the  Passover)  as  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
3*ear;  but  for  more  than  twenti'  centuries  the  Jews 
have  dated  their  new  year  from  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, which  takes  place  about  the  season  when  the  fes- 
tival of  *  the  day  of  sounding  the  comet'  is  held.  Rab- 
binical tradition  represents  this  festival  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the  statement 
receives  no  direct  support  from  Scripture.  On  the 
contrary',  Moses  expressly  declares  that  the  month 
Ahib  (the  moon  of  the  spring)  is  to  be  regarded  by 
the  Hebrews  as  the  first  month  of  the  year :  *■  This 
month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  (UM*^)  of 
months ;  it  shall  be  the  first  (dN*^)  month  of  the  3'oar 
to  you*  (Exod.  xii,  2)  (Monk,  Palestine,  p.  184  6).  See 
Yeab. 

**The  intention  of  the  appointment  of  the  festival 
'of  the  sounding  of  the  comet,'  as  well  as  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  institution,  appear  to  be  set  forth  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  *  Sound  the  cornet  (^fihli:)  in 
Zion,  sanctify  the  fast,  proclaim  the  solemn  assembly* 
(Joel  ii,  15).  Agreeably  to  the  order  in  which  this 
passage  runs,  the  institution  of  *  the  festival  of  sound- 
ing the  comet'  seems  to  be  the  prelude  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  awful  day  of  atonement.  The  divine  com- 
mand for  that  &st  is  connected  with  that  for  *■  the  day 
of  sounding  the  comet'  by  the  conjunctive  particle 
T^K.  ^Likewise  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh 
month  is  tho  day  of  atonement'  (Lev.  xxiii,  27).  Here 
T^K  (likewise)  unites  tho  festival '  of  the  day  of  sound- 
ing the  comet'  with  the  solemnity  of  the  day  of  atone- 
ment precisely  as  the  same  particle  connects  the  *  fe^ 
tival  of  tabernacles'  with  the  observance  of  the  cere- 
monial of  'the  frait  of  the  hadar -tree,  the  palm 
branches,'  etc.  (Lev.  xxiii,  34-40).  The  word  *  sol- 
emn assembly'  (h*^2C^  in  the  verse  from  Joel  quoted 
above  applies  to  the  festival  *  eighth  day  of  solemn 
assembly'  (P-I^X?  '^?'>?^^)  (Lev.  xxiii,  36),  the  closing 
rite  cf  the  festive  cycle  of  Tisri  (see  Marks,  RdigvMt 
DUcourKSj  i,  291-2). 

*'  Besides  the  use  of  the  comet  on  the  festival  of 
'  blowing  the  trampets,'  it  is  also  sounded  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  the  close  of  tho  service  for  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, and,  among  the  Jews  who  adopt  the  ritual  of 
the  Sepkardiniy  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  tab- 
ernacles, known  by  the  post-biblical  denomination  of 
*  the  Great  Hosannah'  (nS'n  hardin)."— Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Trumpet. 

Comhert  or  Coomhert.    See  Cornarists. 

Cornice  (Gr.  KoptUfviQ,  a  curved  iine\  a  horizontal 
moulded  projection  crowning  the  angle  of  a  building 
or  any  of  its  parts,  varying  with  the  difiierent  orders 
and  periods  of  architecture.  In  the  early  Gothic  the 
cornice  consisted  of  a  corbel-table  (q.  v.).  Later,  a 
deep  hollow,  with  a  simple  moulding  (astragal)  below, 
.  and  one  or  more  mouldings  above,  and  with  flowers. 
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■clnuUs,  or  angelB  richlj  carved  in  the  holloir,  coiuU- 
tuted  Ihe  predominant  reaturs.    With  the  " 
the  cluneal  cornice  returned. 


Corona  (Lit,),  the  lom 
cornice.    The  bonuiatal  under  eurfa 
the  toffU.     English  ecclaaiiutlcal  writen  often  have 
applied  the  term  corona  to  the  wmicircular  apaiB  of  a 

Coronatl,  (I.)  "  >  name  of  the  ancient  clerR)-,  BOp- 
posed  to  have  been  givoQ  to  them  in  conaqoencB  of 
their  shaven  crowns.  Bnt  ^Inghiim  and  other*  heve 
■bown  that  the  tonsnra,  ae  nsed  b;-  tha  Bomanigls,  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  inttodaction  of  this  epitiiet. 
The  cuitom  was  to  cut  the  hair  to  a  moderate  degree 
siinpiy  for  the  sake  of  decent  appearance,  and  espe- 
cially to  avoid  conformitv  to  the  existing  fashion  of 
wearing  long  hair.  St.  Jerome  says  that  none  hut  the 
prlB9t«  of  leia  and  Serapii  have  shaven  crowns.  The 
term  ronmofi  might  be  given  to  the  clergy  ODt  oTre- 
'  ipect  to  their  oIBcb  and  cliaracter,  which  were  held  in 
grejt  honor.     It  nae  customary,  in  addressing  bish- 

and  per  eomtan  vttlran;  and  the  alluuon  may  lie  to 
the  corona,  or  roll™,  which  the  bishops  wore  as  a  part 
of  their  prieatly  dress;  or  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
metaphorical  expresaion,  denoting  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  episcopal  order"  (Farrar,  8.  V.).— Bingham, 
Oiiff.  Eecl.  vl,  iv,  17. 

(11.)  A  title  traditionally  given  to  fonr  martyrs— 
Severos,  Severlanus,  CarpophoTUS,  and  Victnrlnus — so 
named  because,  it  is  said,  they  we™  killed,  in 
having  eroinu  with  sharp  nails  pressed  in 
heads.  A  chureh  erected  at  Rome  in  their 
mentioned  by  pope  Gregory  I,  and  still  exists.  They 
are  commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  on  Nov.  8 1 
tha  Acts  of  their  martyrdom  are  spurious.  9eo  Wet- 
rer  u.Welte,  Kirch.-Lex.  ii,  880. 

Coiporal  (eorporoZe,  sc.  relum),  the  linen  cloth 
which  is  spread  over  the  symbols  after  communion. 
It  is  so  called  from  being  originally  IntenAd  to  rep- 
resent the  sheet  In  which  our  Lord's  body  (ccrpui)  was 
wrapped  after  death.  It  is  of  linen  with  reference  to 
Lnke  x^iii,  S3.  Originally  it  »>s  so  Urge  as  tu  cover 
the  host  and  the  wine,  hence  the  name  palia  ((I'Xqrui') ; 
bnt  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  received  its  present  smaller 
liie.  It  was  retained  by  the  English  Retormen.— 
Herzof,  Htai-Eucsk.  iii,  153 ;  Wetier  u.  Welle,  Kirch.- 
Ltx.  li,  881. 

.  In  all 
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CORPORAL  INFLICTIONS, 
among  the  Israelites,  beating  was  th 
of  bodily  chastisement  known  in  ci' 


beasts  (i.  e.  the  driver  as  well  as  Uie  person  sitting  in 
the  wagon),  forty  blows  were  inflicted  (Mishna,  CMI. 
viiig-S).    See  Bastinado.    The  deUoquent  prebably 


Kodem  Eerptlaa  BaaUnado. 


received  the  strokes  from  a  stick  (comp.  Prov.  it,  IB) 
a  rod  of  "  scorpions"  is  named  in  1  Kings  xJi,  II,  14 ; 
2  Chron.  xi,  U,  either  a  thorny,  knotty  staff  [comp. 
leorpio  In  leidot.  Origg.  v,  97,  IH ;  thongs  of  oxhide  an 
mentioned  In  Lev.  xix,  20,  as  r'^|93 ;  but  see  Gese< 
nius,  Tia.  p.  28i],  or  one  set  with  pointed  projections 
[Geaen.  Thi:  p.  IOCS],  probably  an  unusual  severity), 
in  a  prostrate  attitude  (not  on  tba  soles  of  the  feet,  aa 
in  the  modem  East,  Arvieux,  lil,  198),  and  In  the  pre»- 
ence  of  the  Judge  (comp.  Wilkinson,  it,  41;  Roaelllnl, 
ii,  3,  p.  274);  but  not  over  forty  stripes  (Deut.  xxv, 
2).  The  later  Jewish  inaiction  (see  the  Mishua,  Mac- 
a/lh)  was  executed  by  means  of  a  twisted  leather 
thong  (whip),  and  the  blows,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
nine  in  number  {ttaccoA,  ill,  10 ;  compare  Josephus, 
Ant.  iv,  8,  31 ;  !i  Cor.  xi,  24),  were  dedt  by  the  officer 
of  Justice  Ci^n)  upon  the  culprit,  who  stood  bent  for- 
ward (JfoTGufA,  iii,  12).     The  cases  in  which  this  pun- 

deemed  a  capital  offence  by  the  Mosaic  law  (JfaccofJ, 
111,  esp.  15).  That  scout^ing  was  also  in  vogue  in  tho 
synagogue  appears  from  the  New  TesL  (Matt,  x,  17 ; 
xxtii,  34),  where  there  seems  to  be  an  allosion  to  the 
threefbld  sentence  that  prevailed  in  that  ecclesiastical 
court  (Lightfoot,  Hot.  Htbr.  p.  B32)  ;  yet  the  Talmud- 
Ists  arc  not  agreed  whether  forty  blows  could  be  in- 
flicted in  any  cawi  {Smhidr.  1,  2).  See  SvKAOoanE. 
Scourging  is  mentioned  (Acts  v,  40)  as  a  penalty  In 
the  power  of  tbe  Sanhedrim;  an  increase  of  severity 
being  employed  In  instances  of  repeated  ofTcnce  (5an- 
fKdT.  ix,  5 ;  see  Wendt,  De  dfbitit  recidvit,  Erlangen, 
1824).     See  Codkcii,.     Under  the  Syrian  rule  chas. 

Mace,  rii,  1 :  comp.  Juvenal,  xlii,  195 ;  Cicero,  Clumt. 
63).  Sea  Flaokllatioh.  The  Roman  scourging 
(fpa-fMovv,  paari-/ovv)  with  thongs  was  inflicted  on 
Jeans  befbre  crucifixion  (Matt,  xxix,  26;  John  xix, 
1),  and  on  the  apostles  as  a  civil  penalty  (Acts  ivi, 
22,  87) ;  but  Koraan  citizens  could  only  be  beaten  with 
rods  (mrgu  fadi,  Cicero,  Verr.  v,  66 ;  comp.  Acta  xxll, 
25).  That  this  punishment  might  bo  carried  to  a  fa- 
tal extent  Is  evident  (Cicero,  Vtrr.  v,  54 ;  Pluto,  Opp. 
ii,  628) ;  It  was  generally  applied  with  fearfal  severity 
by  tbe  Roman  governors  (Josephua,  War,  vi,  5,  S). 
See  ScooROE. 

S.  Physical  injuries  committed  upon  a  free  Israelite 
were  to  be  avenged  by  retaliation  upon  tbe  author 
(Eiod.  ixi,  23  sq.;  Lev.  xiiv,  19  sq.).     Soe  Daha- 

B.  Of  foreign  corporal  inaictious  we  may  here  enu- 
merate the  following:  (1.)  Partial  dichotomy,  or  the 

cutting  off  of  the  nose  and  ears,  also  of  the  hands  or 
one  of  them,  which  species  of  punishment  was  often 
practised  among  the  later  Jews,  bnt  chiefly  in  tumult- 
uous times  (Josephus,  lifr,  SO,  S4,  35).  A  similar 
maimingoftha  toes  occurs  among  the  Canaanitlsh  in- 
cidents (Judg.  1,  7).  In  Egypt  snch  mutilations  were 
sanctioned  by  law ;  and  it  was  usually  the  nkember 
through  which  the  offence  had  been  committed  that 
wascutoff(Diad.  Sic.  i,  TS);  the  adulteress  must  ex- 
piate her  crime  by  tbe  loss  of  tbe  nose  (to  as  to  spoil 
her  countenance),  a  penally  to  which  Euk.  xxiii,  £5, 
is  usually  referred,  a  passage,  however,  that  rather  re- 
lates to  Babylonian  usage.  (On  the  Penlan  custom, 
seeXeoophon,  .inai.  I,  9,  IS;  Cuttius,  v,  5,  6;  vii,  5, 
40.  An  alloaion  to  dichotomy  occurs  in  tbe  Behlstun 
Inscription ;  see  RawUnson's  sxplanation,  p.  9,  17.) 
On  captives  in  war  such  disSgnraUons  were  and  still 
are  (Russegger,  Reitt,  11, 138)  most  recklessly  perpe- 
trated. (2.)  Blinding  (155)  was  a  Chaldman  (Jer.  Ui, 
11 1  2  Kings  xxv,  7)  and' ancient  Persian  punishment 
(Herodotus,  vil,  18).  See  Etb.  It  still  prei-ails  in 
Persia  with  regard  to  [^nces,  who  are  sometimes  thus 
deprived  of  all  prospect  to  tha  succession ;  vision  is 
not  entirely  obliterated  by  the  process  employed  iu 
such  cases  (Chardin,  v,  24S ;  Rosenmbllcr,  Morgenl.  iii. 
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250  sq. ;  a  different  treatment  is  mentioned  by  Proco- 
pius,  in  Phot.  Cod.  63,  p.  32).     The  extinction  of  the 

eyes  (Q^^*^?*^^  "^t??))  ^  practice  frequent  in  Persia 
(Ctesias,  Pert,  5),  is  named  in  Judg.  xvi,  21,  as  a  piece 
of  Philistine  barbarity;  in  1  Sam.  xi,  12,  the  same 
atrocity  appears  to  have  obtained  with  the  Ammonites. 
—Winer,  ii,  14.     See  Punishment. 

Corporation,  Ecclesiastical  (Corpus  Eccle- 
siastic cm),  an  association  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
sanctioned  by  the  state  and  recognised  as  a  civil  per- 
son (corpus).  Among  the  usual  rights  of  corporations 
are  Uiose  to  acquire  property,  to  contract  obligations 
and  debts,  to  sue  and  be  sued.  Their  legal  status  may 
be  regulated  either  by  general  laws  applying  to  all 
corporations  of  a  certain  class,  or  by  special  laws  given 
for  the  benefit  of  one  corporation  only. — ^Wetzer  a. 
Welte,  Kirchen^Lex.  U,  881. 

Corpse  (^^1'^}  genyah\  Neh.  iii,  3,  a  atrcase^  as 
rendered  in  Judg.  xiv,  8,  9,  elsewhere  "  body  ;**  "^iSQ, 

pe'ger,  2  Kings  xix,  35 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  C,  a  "  ccarcase" 
or  *'body*'  [usually  dead],  as  elsewhere  rendered; 
'KTwfia,  Mark  vi,  29,  a  dead  "  body"  or  "  carcase,'*  as 
elsewhere  rendered),  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being. 
See  Cabcase. 

Corpus  CathoUodmm  (J>ody  of  the  Catholics), 
formerly  the  collecUye  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
states  of  Germany,  as  oontradistinguished  from  the 
Corpus  EBangeUcomm  (q.  v.)  of  the  Protestant  states. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  where- 
in the  pope  had,  by  settling,  so  to  say,  the  rights  of 
both  puties,  officially  recognised  their  existence,  that 
the  expression  Corpus  CathoUeorum  came  into  general 
use.  Yet  the  confederation  had  existed  before  the 
Corpus  Evangelicorumy  as  is  proved  by  the  harmonious 
action  of  the  Koman  Catholic  states  at  the  Diet  of  Nu- 
remberg and  the  decisions  of  the  Confederation  of  Rat- 
isbon  (1524).  The  elector  of  Mayence  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corpus  Catholieorvm,  which  generally  held 
its  proceedings  in  a  convent  of  that  ci^  in  which  the 
diet  happened  to  meet.  The  abolition  of  the  German 
Empire  in  1806  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  Corpus 
Evanffelicorum,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  that  of  the 
Corpus  CathoHcorum. — See  Faber,  Europdische  StcuUs- 
Cawtzkyj  who,  in  vol.  liii,  p.  23?,  gives  a  complete  list 
of  the  states  constituting  the  Corpus  Catholicorum ; 
Moser,  TtuUches  Staats-Recht,  etc. ;  and  Corpus  E  vazi- 
oelicobum. 

Corpus  Christ!  (body  ofChrist)y  a  festival  insti- 
tuted in  the  Roman  Church  in  honor  of  the  consecrated 
host  and  of  transubstantiation.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
a  nun  of  Lifege  named  Juliana.  In  1280,  while  look- 
ing at  the  full  moon,  she  said  she  saw  a  gap  in  its  orb, 
and,  by  a  revelation  from  heaven,  learned  that  the 
moon  represented  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  gap 
the  want  of  a  certain  festival — ^that  of  the  adoration 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  host — which 
she  was  to  begin  to  celebrate,  and  to  announce  to  the 
world.  Further,  in  1264,  while  a  prieft  at  Bolsena, 
who  did  not  believe  in  transubstantiation,  was  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  benediction,  it  is  said  drops 
of  blood  fell  on  his  surplice,  and,  when  he  endeavored 
to  conceal  them  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  they  formed 
bloody  images  of  the  host !  A  bloody  surplice  is  still 
said  to  be  shown  at  Civita  Vccchia.  Urban  IV  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  a  bull,  in  which  he  appointed 
the  Thursday  of  the  week  after  Pentecost  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, and  promised  absolution  for  a  period  of  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  days  to  the  penitent  who  took 
part  in  it.  It  was  afterwards  neglected,  but  was  re- 
established by  Clement  Y,  and  since  that  time  the  fes- 
tival has  l)een  observed  as  one  of  the  most  important 
In  the  Romish  Church.  Splendid  processions  form  a 
part  of  it.  The  children  belonging  to  the  choir  with 
flags,  and  the  priests  with  lighted  tapers,  move  through 


the  streets  in  front  of  the  priest  who  carries  the  host 
in  a  precious  box,  where  it  can  be  seen  under  a  canopy 
held  by  four  laymen  of  rank.  A  crowd  of  common 
people  closes  the  procession. — Buck,  I>ict.  s.  v. ;  £lli> 
ott.  Delineation  of  Jiomanism,  bk.  ii,  ch.  vii ;  Slegei, 
IJancRt.  d.  Christi.  AUerthumer,  and  references  there, 
and  for  the  Romish  view,  Butler,  Feasts  and  Fasts, 
treatise  xi. 

Corpus  Doctrlnse,  the  name  given  to  certain 
collections  of  writings  which  were  intended  to  have 
aothority  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany.  The 
most  important  of  these  collections  are  the  following: 
1.  Corpus  PhiUippicum,  also  called  Saaaomcufh  or  Mis- 
nicum  (published  in  1560,  fol.  and  often).  It  contain- 
ed the  three  general  s^nnbols  (the  Apostolic,  Kicean, 
and  Athanasian),  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  (the  /nra- 
riakL)  and  the  Apology,  and  Melanchthon's  Loci  Ccm- 
mtmef,  Fxamm  Ordinandonan,  and  resp.  ad  artic.  Ba^ 
varic.  It  was  considered  as  crj'pto-Calvinistic,  and 
violently  denounced  b>  he  rigorous  Lutherans.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  in  1569,  threatened  with  deposition 
all  who  refused  to  teach  in  accordance  with  it,  but 
subsequently  this  decree  was  repealed,  and  a  number 
of  defenders  of  the  work  were  tried  and  imprisoned.  2. 
The  Corpus  Doctrinm  Pomerameum  had  the  same  con-  ^ 
tents  as  the  preceding  one.  8.  The  Corpus  Doctrina 
Prutemeum  (Prussian),  also  called  Repeiitio  doctrina  ec- 
dedatUcce,  was  published  in  1567,  and  directed  against 
the  Osiandrian  errors.  A  decree  of  the  prince,  in  1567, 
prescribed  it  as  a  rule  of  faith  for  all  times  to  come, 
and  declared  that  none  who  refused  to  accept  it  should 
receive  office. 

Corpus  Evangelicorum  (body  of  the  Evangdi- 
caT),  formerly  the  collective  ncme  of  the  evangelical 
states  of  Germany.  The  firFt  league  was  made  be- 
tween Saxony  and  Hesse  in  1528.  Other  evangelical 
states  followed,  and  at  the  Protestation  of  Spires  in 
1529,  the  Corpus  Evangelicotun  was  organized.  In  the 
Nuremberg  religious  peace  in  1532,  it  entered  as  such 
in  relation  with  the  Corpus  CathoHcorum  (q.  v.).  The 
head-quarters  of  the  latter  were  in  the  electorate  of 
Mayence,  while  Saxony  stood  at  the  head  of  the  evan- 
gelical states.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Frederic  III,  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  having  become 
Protestant,  became  head  of  the  Corpus  Evangelicorum, 
but  after  he  had  lost  all  his  states  in  the  Thirty  Tears' 
War,  Sweden  took  the  lead,  which  was,  however,  re- 
stored to  Saxony  by  the  Diet  of  1653.  After  the  elec- 
toral house  of  Saxony  had  become  Romanist,  the  lead 
of  the  Corpus  Evangelicorum  was  claimed  by  several 
other  Protestant  states ;  yet  it  remained  finally  with 
Saxony,  it  being,  however,  stipulated  that  the  envoy 
of  Saxony  should  receive  his  instructions,  not  from  the 
elector,  but  from  the  college  of  the  privy  council  at 
Dresden.  The  Corpus  Evangelicorum  ended  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  1806. — ^Herzog, 
Beal-Encykiop.  iii,  156;  BQlow,  Ueber  gesch.  u.  Verf. 
des  Corp.  Evang.  (1795). 

Corpus  Juris  Canonic!,  a  collection  of  the 
sources  of  the  Church  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  consisting  of  old  canons,  resolutions  of  coun- 
cils, decrees  of  popes,  and  writings  of  Church  fathers. 
The  collection  gradually  arose  from  the  desire  to  have 
for  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical  cases  a  law-book  of 
equally  general  authority  as  the  Corpus  Juris  CiviKs 
possessed  in  the  province  of  civil  legislation.  Its 
component  parts  were  originally  compiled  in  strict  im- 
itation of  the  Corpus  Juris  CiviHs. 

I.  Component  Parts. — Generally  recognised  as  parts 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici^  and  constituting  what  is 
called  the  Corpus  Juris  Clausum,  are  the  Decretum 
Gratiani  (1151),  the  decretals  of  Gregory'  IX  (1234), 
the  Uber  Sextus  of  Boniface  VIII  (1298),  and  the 
Clementines  (1313).  Disputed  is  the  authority  oi  the 
two  collections  of  Extravagantes  of  pope  John  XXII 
(1340)  and  of  the  Extravagantes  Communes  (1484). 
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Generally  rejected  are  now  the  47  Canones  paenitentiales 
taken  from  the  Summa  de  CoMibus  CorucierUia  of  car- 
dinal di  Astl  {^^Summa  Attesana")^  and  the  Canones 
Apo^hrmny  both  of  which  were,  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canoniciy  given  aa  an  appciulix  to 
the  Decretum  GrcUiani,  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  Inadtutionu  Juris  Canotdci,  and  with  the  Uber 
SepUmus  of  Peter  Mathews  of  Lyons. 

II.  ITte  Formation  of  the  Collection. — The  name  of 
Corpus  Juris  Canonid  was  early  given  to  the  Decretum 
Graiiam  in  distinction  from  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 
Bat  from  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  customary  to 
apply  the  name  to  the  collection  of  the  law-books 
above  enumerated.  Printed  editions  of  the  collection 
with  the  title  of  Corpus  Juris  Canonicido  not  occur  be- 
fbre  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  those  who  are 
most  noted  for  spending  critical  labor  on  the  editing 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  are  Anthony  Demochares 
(ed.  Paris,  1&50-52,  without  gloss(p,  and  Paris,  1561,  8 
vols,  fol.,  with  glo8KB\  who  completed  the  indefinite 
references  in  the  headings  of  the  Decretum  by  more 
accurate  statements;  Charles  Dumoulin,  or  (as  he 
called  himself  with  a  Latin  name)  Car.  Molineus  (Ly- 
ons, 1554, 4to,  and  1559,  fol.),  who  designated  the  sev- 
eral passages  of  the  Decretum  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Palete)  with  notes ;  Le  Contc,  or  Contius  (Antw. 
1569-1571,  4  vols.  8vo),  who  from  older  unprinted  col- 
lections added,  in  particular  in  the  decretals  of  Greg- 
ory IX,  the  partes  deciste  which  had  been  suppressed 
by  Raymund  of  Pennaforte ;  the  Correctores  Bomani 
(q.  v.),  whose  work  (Rome,  1582,  5  vols,  fol.)  is  a  turn- 
ing-point of  the  history  of  the  Corpus;  the  brothers 
Francois  and  Pierre  Pithou,  whose  valuable  notes 
were  used  by  Le  Pelletier  in  his  edition  (Paris,  1687 ; 
again  Lpz.  1690  and  1705 ;  and  Turin,  1746, 2  vols,  fol.) ; 
Justus  Henning  BObmcr  (Halle,  1747,  2  vols.  4to) ; 
Aem.  Lud.  Richter  (Leipz.  1838-1839, 1  vol.  in  2  parts, 
4to),  who  left  out  all  the  appendixes  having  no  legal 
authority.  For  fuller  information  on  the  component 
parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canomci,  and  for  their  legal 
authority,  see  article  Canon  Law  (p.  87  sq.).  See  also 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ii,  bSG. 

Corpus  Juris  Civilis  (body  of  Civil  Law).  Sec 
Justinian. 

CorrectOres  Romani,  a  congregation  of  cardi- 
nals and  Roman  theologians  of  thirty-five  members, 
appointed  by  pope  Pius  Y  to  revise  the  decretum.  Gra- 
tiani  (see  Corpus  juris  Canonici).  Among  the  five  car- 
dinals who  belonged  to  the  college  was  Hugo  Boncom- 
pagnus  (subsequently  pope  Gregory'  XIII).  The  work 
was  completed  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII, 
who  ordered  the  compilers  to  index  all  that  had  been 
collected,  with  regard  to  the  decretum,  by  the  con- 
gregation and  by  others,  to  invite  all  Catholic  acad- 
emies to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  revision,  and  to 
have  all  the  former  editions  of  the  decretum  compared. 
Gregory  sanctioned  the  work  July  1, 1580. — Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  894. 

Corrodi,  Heinbich,  a  prominent  writer  of  the  Ra- 
tionalistic school,  was  bom  at  Zurich,  July  31,  1752. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  in  1775 ;  continued 
his  theological  studies  in  Leipaic  and  Halle,  where  es- 
pecially Semler  (q.  v.)  had  great  influence  upon  him, 
and  was  in  1786  appointed  professor  of  ethics  and  nat- 
ural law  at  the  gymnasium  of  Zurich.  This  position 
he  retained  until  his  death,  Sept.  14, 1793.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  Geschichte  des  ChUiasmnu  (4  vols.  Frankf. 
and  Leips.  1781-83,  full,  but  very  diffuse,  and  abound- 
ing in  worthless  matter);  Beleuchittng  der  Gesch. 
des  jud.  u.  christl.  Bibelcanons  (Halle,  1792,  2  vols.) ; 
PMlos.  AufstVze  v.  Gesprache  (Winterthur,  1786,  2 
vols.) ;  Versuch  Obtr  Gott^  die  Welt  u.  d.  menschl.  Seele 
(Berlin,  1788),  and  the  periodical  Beitrdge  zur  Befor- 
derung  des  vemuafUgen  Denkens  in  d.  Religion  (18  num- 
bers, Winterthur,  1781-1794 ;  two  numbers  appeared 
afier  his  death  under  the  name  of  Neue  BeHragt).^ 


Pierer,  Universal-Lexihony  iv,  464 ;  Herzog,  BeaUEi^ 
cgklopddie,  iii,  157. 

Corruption  (prop,  some  form  of  Htl^,  shaehah\ 
^laf^iipw).  This  term  is  used  in  Scripture  to  signify 
the  putrefaction  of  dead  bodies  (Psalm  xvi,  10),  the 
blemishes  which  rendered  an  animal  unfit  for  sacrifice 
(Lev.  xxii,  25),  sinful  inclinations,  habits,  and  prac- 
tices, which  defile  and  ruin  men  (Rom.  viii,  21 ;  2  Pe- 
ter ii,  12,  19),  everlasting  ruin  (Galat.  vi,  8),  men  in 
their  mortal  and  imperfect  state  (1  Cor.  xv,  42, 50). 

Mount  op  Corruption  (n'^ndBH  Irt,  Sept.  (ipoQ 

ToU  Moaxi^  V.  r.  Mo<y3a&,  Vulg.  mons  ojjfensionis),  a 
hill  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  where  Solomon 
had  established  the  worship  of  the  Ammonitish  deity 
Milcom,  which  Josiah  overthrew  (2  Kings  xxiii,  13). 
Tradition  assigns  the  locality  of  the  "  Mount  of  Of- 
fence*' to  the  eminence  immediately  south  of  the  Mt. 
of  Olives  (sec  Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King.,  p.  64 
sq. ;  Stanley,  Palest,  p.  185,  note).     See  Jerusalem. 

Comipticdlse,  a  sect  of  Monophysites,  who  taught 
that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resurrection  was 
cormptible.     See  Monophysites  ;  Severians. 

Cortes,  DoNoso.    See  Dokoso  Cortez. 

Cortholt,CHRi8TiAii,  an  eminent  Lutheran  Church 
historian,  was  liom  at  Burg,  in  the  island  of  Femem, 
Denmark,  Jan.  15th,  1632.  His  studies,  commenced  at 
Schleswig,  were  continued  in  the  universities  of  Ros- 
tock, Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Wittenberg.  In  1662  he  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  at  Rostock,  where  he  was 
made  D.D.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  theology  at  Kiel  by  the  duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  and  in  1666  became  vice-chancellor  of  that 
university.  He  died  March  81  (or  April  Ist),  1694. 
His  principal  works  are,  De  perseeuHonibus  ecdesia 
primitiva  sub  imperatoribus  ethmds  (Jen.  1660,  4to; 
Kilen.  1689);  Paganus  obtrectaior  s.  de  calumrdis  gen- 
tUium  (lib.  iii,  Kil.  1698 ;  Lubcc,  1703,  4to) ;  Disguisi- 
tiones  AnH-Baronianas (Kil.  1700, 1708,  etc.) ;  Hist. eccL 
N.  T.  (Lips.  1697),  etc.  See  Pipping,  Memoria  Theom 
I  gorum  nostra  <etaie  chrissimorum  (Lips.  1705,  p.  571 
!«q.);  Uayle,  Dictionary,  8.  V. ;  lielin,  Hist.  Worterbuch; 
Schrockh  (i,  p.  178) ;  Herzog,  Beal'EncgJdop.  viii,  32. 
Corvey,  Abbey  of,  a  celebrated  monastery  near 
Hdxter,  in  Germany.  The  Benedictines  of  Corbie  (q. 
v.),  in  Picardy  (France),  sent  out  in  816  a  colony  to 
found  a  convent  in  the  forests  of  Sollingen,  but  the 
monks  removed  in  822  to  a  more  healthy  region,  where 
they  established  Corbeja  nova^  or  Corvey.  Louis  the 
Pious  endowed  them  with  numerous  posFcssions  and 
privileges,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many 
other  princes  and  laymen,  so  that  Corvey  soon  became 
the  richest  of  all  the  German  convents.     The  abbot 

'.  obtained  a  voice  in  the  diets,  and  was  amenable  only 
to  the  papal  authorit}'.  The  school  of  the  convent  was 
highly  flourishing  during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries. 
Among  the  many  celebrated  men  who  proceeded  from 
Corvey  was  Ansgar  (q.  v.^,  the  apostle  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, the  learned  Paschasius  Radbertus  (q.  v.),  St. 
Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  many  arch- 
bishops of  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  At  the  period  of 
its  greatest  prosperity  the  convent  had  twenty-four 
theological  professore,  and  its  library  was  celebrated 
for  its  large  number  of  classical  manuscripts.  Thus 
the  flret  live  books  of  Tacitus,  which  were  commonly 
regarded  as  lost,  were  found  in  Corvey.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  exquisite  library  was  destro^^ed  in  the  Thirty 
Years*  War.  In  1794  Corvey  was  erected  into  a  bish- 
opric, but  secularized  in  1804,  and  joined  in  1807  to 
Westphalia,  and  in  1815  to  Prussia.  See  Wigand, 
Gesch.  d.  Abie-  Korvey  (Hoxter,  1819) ;  and  Korveische 

i  GeschirhtsqufUen  (Lpz.  1841);  Schumann,  Ueber  das 
Chronicon  CorveJ'nse  (Gott.  1839) ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  898. 

Corvinue,  A  nthonius  (properly  RABENER),one  of 
the  German  Reformers,  was  born  at  Warburg  in  1501. 
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He  became  a  monkf  and  as  such  resided  for  a  time  in 
the  convents  of  Riddagshausen  and  Loccum,  but  hav- 
ing embraced  the  doc Ane  of  Luther,  was  expelled  in 
1528.  He  then  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  thence  to 
Marbnrg  in  1526,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  nni- 
versitj  there.  He  was  present  at  the  two  synods  of 
Pattensen,  1544,  and  MQnden,  1545,  and  made  himself 
very  useful  to  the  cause  by  bis  preachings,  writings, 
and  travels ;  but  the  duke  Erich  II  having  returned 
to  the  Roman  Church,  Corvinus  was  taken  and  held  a 
prisoner  at  Kalenberg  in  1549.  He  died  in  Hanover 
in  1553.  His  principal  work  is  the  PostiUa  in  evcmgeUa 
ei  fpistoloM.  Soe  Baring,  Leben  Corvin't  (Hann.  1749) ; 
Uhlhom,  Ein  Sendbruf  v.  Antatuus  Corvlmu  m.  einer 
liographUchen  Emlntteng  (Guttingen,  1853) ;  Herzog, 
Reai-ICncyklop.  iii,  166. 

Co8  (1  Mace.  XV,  28).     Sea  Coos. 

Co'sam  (HiiMrafif  prob.  for  Heb.  DDp,  a  dwmer)i 
son  of  Elmodam,  and  father  of  Addi,  ancestors  of 
Christ,  and  descendants  of  David  in  the  private  line, 
before  Salathiel  (Luke  iii,  28),  B.C.  ante  588.  He  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  See  Geneal- 
ogy (of  Christ). 

CoBin,  John,  a  learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  at  Norwich  Nov.  80, 1594.  In  1624 
he  became  a  prebendary  of  Durham,  in  1628  rector  of 
Brancepath,  in  1684  master  of  Peter-house,  and  in  1640 
dean  of  Peterborough.  The  Puritans  deprived  him  of 
his  preferments  during  the  Commonwealtb,  and  even 
went  the  length  of  impeaching  him  on  a  charge  of  be- 
ing inclined  to  popery.  (For  the  charges,  see  Hook, 
£ccles.  Biography,  iv,  182.)  He  was  acquitted  of  all 
these  cliarges,  and  then  retired  to  France,  where  he 
remained  until  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  who  raised 
him  to  the  see  of  Durham,  Dec.  2, 16G0,  which  office  he 
filled  with  eminent  charity  and  zeal.  He  died  in  1672. 
Among  his  writings  are,  A  History  of  Transubttantia- 
Hon,  and  A  Scholattical  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy 
Scripturci,  published,  with  his  Life,  1673.  His  whole 
works  are  collected  in  the  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic 
Theology  (Oxford,  1848-53,  5  vols.  8vo). 

Cosmas,  St.,  and  his  brother  St.  DAMIANUS,of 
Arabia,  lived  in  the  8d  century,  and  practiced  medi- 
cine at  ^gea,  in  Cilicia.  The  go^'emor  Lysias  com- 
manded that  they,  with  their  three  other  brothers, 
should  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities,  and  as  they  re- 
fused so  to  do,  commanded  their  heads  to  be  cut  off  in 
803.  They  are  honored  as  martyrs,  and  as  special 
patrons  of  physicians  and  druggists.  They  are  com- 
memorated in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  27th  Sept. 

Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  902;  Acia  Sanctorum 
(Sept.,  tom.  xii. 

CosmaB  and  Damianua,  Obdeb  of,  an  order 
of  Icnights  spiritual,  founded  in  the  11th  century,  who 
adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  They  devoted  them- 
selves especially  to  the  care  of  the  pilgrims  going  to 
Palestine.  They  were  destroyed  by  the  Turks  soon 
after  their  organization. 

Cosmas  Indioopleustes  (i-  «•  traversing  In- 
dia), an  Egyptian  monk,  living  probably  alwut  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  He  visited  as  a  merchant 
Eg3'p*,  India,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and  wrote 
a  work,  entitled  Xpitmavtr^  rowoyQa<f>(a,  in  which  he 
undertook  to  substitute  for  the  pagan  geography  of 
the  ancients  a  new  Christian  system  of  geography, 
based  upon  all  kinds  of  delusions.  His  work  is  con- 
tained in  the  second  volume  of  Montfaucon's  CoUectio 
nova  patrum  Gr.  (Paris,  1707). 

Cosmogony  (from  KonfioQ,  the  irorld,  and  yoj/oc, 
generation),  strictly  the  science  of  the  origin  of  the 
earth.  The  term  is  applied  also  to  the  various  theo- 
ries of  the  formation  of  the  material  universe.  If  we 
except  the  cosmoifony  of  the  Indians  (which  is  for  the 
most  part  extravagant  and  even  monstrous,  although 
the  *'  Institutes  of  Menu"  speak  of  a  simpler  system ;  \ 


[  see  Sir  William  Hamilton*s  Atiatic  JUtearchea,  vol.  v), 
the  earliest  prufana  cosmogony  extant  is  that  of  Hesiod 
(in  the  tirst  part  of  his  Theogom^,  ver.  116-452),  which 
is  delivered  in  verse,  and  which  served  as  the  ground- 
work for  the  various  physical  speculations  of  most  late 
Greek  philosophers.  It  differs  widely  from  the  notion 
of  Homer  (//»a/,  xiv,  200),  which  is  also  poetic,  and 
represented  the  more  popular  view  of  the  Greeks  on 
this  snbject.  The  first  prose  cosmogonies  among  hea- 
then writers  were  those  of  the  eariy  Ionic  philoso- 
phers, of  whom  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Anaximander, 
and  Anaxagoras  were  the  most  celebrated.  The  the- 
ories of  the  ancients  on  this  subject  may  be  reduced 
to  three ;  for  those  of  modems,  see  Crsation  ;  for  the 
view  of  Ovid  (iu  hii  Metamorpkoset),  see  Chaos. 

"  1.  That  which  represents  the  world  as  eternal  in 
form  as  well  as  substance.  Ocellus  Lncanus  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  philosophers  who  supposed  the  world 
to  have  existed  frdm  eternity.  Aristotle  appears  to 
have  embraced  the  same  doctrine.  His  theory  is,  that 
not  only  the  heaven  and  earth,  but  also  animate  and 
inanimate  beings  in  general,  were  without  beginning. 
His  opinion  rested  on  the  belief  that  the  universe  was 
necessarily  the  eternal  effect  of  a  cause  equally  eter- 
nal, such  as  the  Divine  Spirit,  which,  being  at  once 
power  and  action,  could  not  remain  idle.  Yet  he  ad- 
mitted  that  a  spiritual  substance  was  the  cause  of  the 
universe,  of  its  motion  and  its  form.  He  says  posi- 
tively, in  his  Metaphysics,  that  God  is  an  intelligent 
spirit  (yovc)i  incorporeal,  immovable,  indivisible,  the 
mover  of  all  things.  According  to  him,  the  universe 
is  less  a  creation  than  an  emanation  of  the  Dei^. 
Plato  says  the  universe  is  an  eternal  image  of  the  im- 
mutable Idea  or  Type,  united,  from  eternity,  with 
changeable  matter.  The  followers  of  this  philosopher 
both  developed  and  distorted  tliis  idea.  Ammonius,  a 
disciple  of  Produs,  taught,  in  the  6th  century,  at  AU 
exandria,  the  co-eternity  of  God  and  the  universe. 
Several  ancient  philosophers  (as  also  modems)  have 
gone  further,  and  taught  that  tiie  universe  is  one  with 
Deity.  Of  this  opinion  were  Xenophanes,  Parmen- 
ides,  Melissus,  Zeno  of  Elea,  and  the  Megaric  sect. 

'*2.  The  theory  which  considers  the  matter  of  the 
universe  eternal,  but  not  its  form,  was  the  prevailing 
one  among  the  ancients,  who,  starting  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  out  of  nothing  nothing  could  be  made,  could 
not  admit  the  creation  of  matter,  yet  did  not  believe 
that  the  world  had  always  been  in  its  present  state. 
The  prior  state  of  the  world,  subject  to  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  uncertain  movements,  which  chance  after^ 
wards  made  regular,  they  called  diaos.  The  Phceni- 
cians,  Babylonians,  and  also  the  £g}'ptians,  seem  to 
have  adhered  to  this  theory*'  (Hend.  Bock,  s.  v.). 
"The  Chaidssan  cosmogony,  according  to  Berosus, 
when  divested  of  allegory,  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
this :  that  darkness  and  water  existed  from  eternity ; 
that  Belus  divided  the  humid  mass,  and  gave  birth  to 
creation  ;  that  the  hunuin  mind  is  an  emanation  from 
the  divine  nature.  The  cosmogony  of  the  ancient 
Persians  is  verj'  clumsy.  They  introduce  two  eternal 
principles,  the  one  good,  called  Oromasdes,  the  other 
evil,  cnWod  A  rimanius ;  and  they  make  these  two  prin- 
ciples contend  with  each  other  in  the  creation  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  Each  has  his  province,  which 
he  strives  to  enlarge,  and  Mithras  \s  the  mediator  to 
moderate  their  contentions.  This  is  the  most  inartifi- 
cial plan  that  has  l)een  devised  to  account  for  the  ex- 
istence of  evil,  and  has  the  least  pretensions  to  a  phil- 
osophical basis.  The  Eg^'ptian  cosmogony,  according 
to  the  account  given  of  it  by  Plutarch,  seems  to  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Phoenician,  as  detailed  by 
Sanchoniatho.  According  to  the  Egyptian  account, 
there  was  an  eternal  chaos,  and  an  eternal  spirit  united 
with  it,  whose  agency  at  last  arranged  the  discordant 
materials,  and  produced  the  visible  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  cosmogony  of  the  Northern  nations,  as 
may  be  collected  from  the  Edda,  supposes  an  eternal 
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principle  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  world.  The 
Orphic  Fragments  state  everything  to  hare  existed  in 
Grod,  and  to  proceed  from  him"  (Watson,  s.  v.  Crea- 
tion). "  The  ancient  poets,  who  have  handed  down  to 
us  the  old  niythologicied  traditions,  represent  the  uni- 
verse as  springing  from  chaos  withont  the  assistance 
of  the  Deity.  Hesiod  feigns  that  Chaos  was  the  par- 
ent of  Erebus  and  Night,  from  whose  union  sprang 
the  Air  {At^fjp)  and  the  Day.  He  further  relates  how 
the  sky  and  the  stars  were  separated  from  the  earth, 
etc.  The  system  of  atoms  is  much  more  £unous. 
Leucippus  and  Democritos  of  Abdera  were  its  invent- 
ors. The  atoms,  or  indivisible  particles,  said  they, 
existed  from  eternity,  moving  at  hazard,  and  produ- 
cing, by  their  constant  meeting,  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances. After  having  given  rise  to  an  immense  va- 
riety of  combinations,  tliey  produced  the  present  or- 
ganization of  bodies.  This  system  of  co8n:ogony  was 
that  of  Epicurus,  as  described  by  Lucretius.  Democ- 
ritus  attributed  to  atoms  form  and  size ;  Epicurus 
added  weight.  Many  other  systems  have  existed, 
which  must  be  classed  under  this  division.  We  only 
mention  that  of  the  Stoics,  who  admitted  two  princi- 
ples, God  and  matter — in  the  abstract,  both  corporeal, 
for  they  did  not  admit  spiritual  beings.  The  first  was 
active,  the  second  passive. 

*^8.  The  third  theory  of  cosmogony  attributes  the 
origin  of  the  world  to  a  great  spiritual  cause  or  Crea- 
tor. This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in 
which  it  is  taught  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and 
beauty.  From  its  being  more  or  less  held  by  the 
Etruscans,  Magi,  Druids,  and  Brahmins,  it  would  seem 
to  have  found  its  way  as  a  tradition  from  the  regions 
in  which  it  was  possessed  as  a  divine  revelation.  An- 
axagoras  was  the  first  who  taught  it  among  the  Greeks, 
and  it  was  to  some  extent  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Lucretius  to  establish 
the  doctrine  of  Epicurus"  (Buck).  Dr.  Good,  how- 
ever, shows  that  this  view  was  far  from  general  among 
even  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  antiquity,  or,  in- 
deed, unquestioned  by  early  Christian  writers  {Book  of 
Naiure,  p.  27).     See  Cosmology. 

COSMOGONT,  Mosaic,  or  the  Biblical  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  world,  especially  as  contained  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  following  is 
a  close  translation  of  the  first  (Elohistic)  or  general 
account  of  the  creation  as  given  by  Moses  (Gen.  i,  1- 
ii,  8).     See  Gembsis. 

At  first  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  but  the 
earVi  was  waste  and  hare  [(a  scene  of  ruin)],  and  darkness 
[was]  upon  [the]  face  of  the  abvsk,  while  the  Spirit  of  God 
[was]  brooding  upon  [the]  face  of  the  waters.  Then  God  said^ 
**Let  [there]  be  light!**  and  [there]  was  light;  and  God  saw 
the  light,  that  [it  was]  good:  so  God  divided  between  the 
light  and  the  darkness  \  and  God  called  the  Ught  Day,  but 
the  darkness  he  called  Nigut.  Thus  [then  ]  was  evening,  and 
[there]  was  morning— [the]  first  day. 

Then  God  said,  "  Let  [there]  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters,  and  let  [it]  be  a  divider  between  [the]  waters 
[below  it]  as  to  [the]  waters  [above  it]  :'*  so  God  made  the 
firmament,  and  divided  between  the  waters  that  [arc]  under- 
neath as  to  the  firmament,  and  the  waters  that  [are]  overhead 
as  to  the  firmament;  for  it  was  accordingly:  and  God  called 
the  firmament  IIbavrnb.  Thus  [there]  was  evening,  and 
[there]  was  morning— [the]  second  day. 

Then  God  said,  "Let  the  waters  underneath  the  heavens 
be  gathered  toward  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  [land]  appear;" 
and  it  was  accordingly :  and  God  called  the  dry  [land]  Eabtii, 
but  the  gathering  of  the  waters  he  called  Skab  ;  so  God  saw 
that  [It  wnx]  good.  Then  God  said,  **  Let  the  earth  sprout 
the  sprout  [(grasses)],  the  plant  [(annuals)]  seeding  seed,  the 
fniit-trpR  [(of  woody  stem)]  bearing  fruit  after  its  kind  —  in 
which  [ij>]  its  seed  upon  the  earth ;"  and  it  was  accordingly ; 
for  the  earth  (iproutcd  the  sprout,  the  plant  needing  seed  after 
its  kind,  and  the  tree  bearing  fruit— in  whicli  [io]  its  seed 
after  Its  kind :  so  God  saw  that  [it  was]  good.  Thus  [there] 
was  evening,  and  [there]  was  morning — [the]  third  day. 

Then  God  said,  "  Let  [there]  be  lighU  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heavens,  to  divide  between  the  day  and  the  night;  and 
let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years ; 
even  let  them  be  for  lights  In  the  firmament  of  the  heavens, 
to  g^vo  light  upon  the  earth  :**  and  it  was  accordingly ;  so 
God  made  the  two  great  Ifgh^— the  greater  light  [(sun)]  to 
rule  the  day,  and  the  siyaller  light  [(moon)]  to  rule  the  night 
—alto  the  stars :  and  God  appointed  them  in  the  firmament 


of  the  heavens,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over 
the  day  and  over  tiie  night,  and  to  divide  between  the  Ught 
and  the  darkness;  so  God  saw  that  [it  wan]  good.  Thus 
[there]  was  evening,  and  [there]  was  morning— [the]  fourth 
day. 

Then  God  said,  "  Let  the  waters  swarm  [witli]  the  swarm 
of  the  living  creature,  and  let  the  bird  fly  upon  the  earth — 
upon  the  face  of  the  firmament  of  the  heavens :"  so  God  ere* 
ated  great  [sea-]  monsters,  and  every  living  creature  that 
creeps,  [with]  which  the  waters  swaimed,  after  its  kind;  also 
every  winged  bird  after  its  kind ;  so  God  saw  that  [it  wat'] 
good :  and  God  blessed  them,  sa>ing,  "  Be  fniitful,  and  mul- 
tiply, and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas;  and  let  the  bird  multi- 
ply on  the  earth."  Thus  [there]  was  evening,  and  [there]  was 
morning— [the]  fifth  day. 

Then  God  said,  "I^t  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living 
creature  after  its  kind,  beast  [(large  quadrupeds)],  and  rep- 
tile [(short-legged  nnimah*)].  and  [(every  other)]  living  [thing] 
of  the  earth,  after  its  kind ;"  and  it  was  accordingly ;  for  (}od 
made  the  living  [thing]  of  the  earth  after  its  kind,  and  the 
beast  after  its  kind,  and  every  reptile  of  the  ground  after  its 
kind :  so  God  saw  that  [it  was]  good.  Then  God  said,  "Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image — according  to  our  likeness  [(the 
exact  reflection  of  the  divine  [mental]  Itoeaments)] ;  and  let 
him  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  tbe  sea,  and  over  the  bird 
of  the  heavens,  and  over  the  beast,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
and  over  every  reptile  that  creeps  upon  the  earth  ;**  so  God 
created  mankind  in  his  [own]  image,  in  the  Image  of  God  he 
created  him,  [yet]  male  and  female  he  created  them :  and 
God  blessed  them,  when  God  said  to  them,  "Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  fill  the  earth,  and  subdue  it;  and  have  domin- 
ion over  the  fish  of  the  sea.  and  over  the  bird  of  the  heavens, 
and  over  every  living  [thing]  that  creeps  upon  the  earth  :** 
for  God  said,  "Lo!  I  have  given  to  you  every  plant  seeding 
seed,  which  [is]  upon  [the]  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every 
tree  in  which  [te]  the  fruit  of  a  tree  feeding  seed ;  to  you  It 
shall  be  for  food,  also  to  every  living  [thing]  of  the  earth,  and 
to  every  bird  of  the  heavens,  and  to  every  [thing]  cret  ping 
upon  the  earth  In  which  [exists]  a  living  creature,  [even] 
every  green  plant  for  food.**  And  it  was  accordingly ;  so  God 
saw  every  [thing]  that  he  had  made,  and  lo!  [It  was]  very 
good:  thus  [there]  was  evening,  and  [there]  was  morning — 
the  sixth  day. 

Now  were  finished  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  all  their 
army  [of  ptarv] ;  for  God  finished  on  the  seventh  day  his  work 
which  he  had  made,  and  [therefore]  ceased  on  the  seventh  day 
firom  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  Then  God  blessed 
the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it;  because  on  it  he  ceased 
[(Khahath^  rested)]  from  all  his  work  which  God  created  In 
making. 

The  statements  contained  in  this  passage  are  thought 
by  a  certain  class  of  femi-infidel  philosophers  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  conclusions  of  modem  science,  espe- 
cially astronomy  and  geology.  We  are  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  works  and  word  of  God  can  never  be 
otherwise  than  in  harmony,  and  if  any  conflict  ap- 
pears, it  must  be  in  consequence  of  the  unFkillfulness 
or  erroneous  system  of  the  expounder?,  either  of  the 
book  of  nature  or  of  revelation.  The  difficulty  con- 
sists in  the  alleged  contradiction  between  the  philo- 
logical "interpretation"  of  the  sacred  record  and  the 
sdenHfic  or  historical  exposition  of  the  facts.  In  this, 
as  in  all  similar  instances  of  apparent  discrepancy,  it 
is  no  disparagement  of  philolog;}^  that  it  is  obliged  to 
modify  previous  interpretations  on  account  of  new 
light  from  collateral  branches  of  knowledge ;  the  same 
course  has  always  been  pursued,  e.  g.  in  the  verifica- 
tion of  prophecy,  where  histor}'  has  necessarily  come 
in  as  a  supplementary  aid  in  fixing  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  what  before  was  dark  and  general.  This,  it  is 
true,  would  not  be  allowable  if  the  pcriptural  state- 
ments in  question  were  explicit  and  in  detail,  or  if 
they  were  couched  in  the  precise  terms  of  modem  sci- 
ence ;  but  it  is  a  legitimate  method  of  interpretation 
in  the  case  of  such  brief  and  popular  phraseology  as 
we  often  find  in  the  Bible  on  subjects  adverted  to  for 
collateral  purposes.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to 
show  that  the  essential  meaning  of  the  text,  when 
explained  according  to  the  analogies  of  the  ustu  Uh- 
guendi  of  an  unscientific  people,  should  not  conflict, 
<u  to  the  real  fact*  involred,  with  the  conclusions  of 
late  scientific  investigators.  See  Ikterpretation. 
There  are  three  principal  modes  in  which  this  ad- 
justment has  been  attempted  with  regard  to  Mo- 
ses's account  of  the  creation.  (1.)  Some  regard  chap- 
ter i  of  Genesis  as  a  general  statement  of  the  origi- 
nal formation  of  all  created  things,  including  that  of 
man  as  a  race,  in  the  several  varieties  scattered  over 
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the  earth's  sur&ce ;  and  chap,  ii  aa  a  detailed  account 
of  a  9ubHquent  creation  of  the  Adamic  or  Hebrew  line- 
age in  particular.  It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  the  differ- 
ence in  language  (especially  the  distinctive  use  of  the 
titles  ''Jehovah"  and  "  Eiohim"),  and  the  resumptive 
form  of  the  latter  chapter,  somewliat  favor  this  view ; 
but)  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  emphatically  forbidden  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  (and  '*man** 

Is  in  both  cases  alike  called  Q^?^  ^  '^^  ^''^  ^^  '^ 
leaves  essentially  untouched  the  principal  question  of 
the  reconcilement  of  the  Mosaic  order  and  date  of  cre- 
ation with  those  suggested  by  science.  See  Adam. 
(2.)  Others  regard  the  several  *'da3r8"  of  the  scrip- 
tural narrative  as  periods  of  indefinite  extent,  and 
so  find  time  enough  for  the  astronomical  and  geo- 
logical cycles  reqiUred.  See  Earth.  But  this  in- 
terpretation is  met  by  two  objections :  (a)  Although 

the  term  Dl*^,  day,  is  sometimes  used  in  a  va^e  sense 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  such  a  sig- 
nification here  is  forbidden  by  the  distinct  recur- 
rence of  the  divisions  ''night  and  morning"  stated  in 
connection  with  each  wx^fupov  or  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  the  Sabbath  comes  in  as  a  similar 
space  of  time  at  the  close  of  the  week,  in  a  sense 
probably  strict  and  literal,  since  it  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  hebdomadal  cycle  religiously  observed  ever 
since.  See  Day.  (&)  The  exact  number  of  six  such 
periods  cannot  be  made  out  satisfactorily  from  the  rec- 
ords of  science :  e.  g.  the  astronomical  system  requires 
the  sun  at  the  outset  of  the  demiurgic  period,  whereas 
Moses  does  not  introduce  it  till  the  fourth  day,  al- 
though light  had  existed  from  the  first;  and  the  low- 
est geological  strata  exhibit  animal  life,  whereas  Mo- 
ses speaks  of  vegetables  as  created  first.  See  Geolo- 
gy. (3.)  Perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  that  which  inserts  the  entire  geological  period  be- 
tween the  original  creation  of  matter  in  ver.  1  of  Gen. 
i,  and  the  literal  account  of  the  last,  or,  properly.  Mo- 
saic creation  of  the  present  races  of  living  things  de- 
tailed in  verses  11-31 ;  the  intermediate  verses  (2-10) 
describing  phenomencUfyf  i.  e.  Just  as  the  facts  would 
have  appeared  to  a  spectator,  the  gradual  restoration 
of  mundane  order,  after  the  grand  cataclysm  that 
closed  the  geological  period,  and  swept  ofif  the  terres- 
trial tribes  then  existing ;  and  chap,  ii,  resuming  the 
account  for  the  purpose  of  further  detail,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  Eve.     See  Cbeation. 

For  a  more  general  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  views 
on  this  subject,  see  Cosmology. 

CoBxnological  Argument.  Sec  God;  Nat- 
ural Theology. 

Coamology,  Biblical.  .The  views  of  the  He- 
brews on  this  subject  are,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
confessedly  imperfect  and  obscure.  This  arises  partly 
from  the  ulterior  objects  which  led  them  to  the  study 
of  natural  science,  and  still  more  from  the  poetical  col- 
oring with  which  they  expressed  their  opinions.  The 
books  of  Genesis,  Job,  and  Psalms  supply  the  most  nu- 
merous notices :  of  these,  the  two  latter  arc  strictly  po- 
etical works,  and  their  language  must  be  measured  by 
the  laws  of  poetical  expression ;  in  the  first  alone  have 
we  any  thing  approaching  to  a  historical  and  system- 
atic statement,  and  even  this  is  but  a  sketcli — an  out- 
line— ^which  ought  to  be  regarded  at  the  same  distance, 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  through  the  same  re- 
ligious medium  as  its  author  regarded  it.  The  act  of 
creation  itself,  as  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, is  a  subject  beyond  and  above  the  experience  of 
man ;  human  language,  derived,  as  it  originally  was, 
from  the  sensible  and  material  world,  fails  to  find  an 
adequate  term  to  describe  the  act;  for  our  word  "  cre- 
ate" and  the  Hebrew  bara,  though  most  appropriate  to 
express  the  idea  of  an  original  creation,  are  yet  appli- 
cable and  must  necessarily  be  applicable  to  other  modes 
of  creation ;  nor  does  the  addition  of  such  expressions 


aa  "  out  of  things  that  were  not**  (i|  oifx  ovrwv,  2  Maoo. 
vii,  28),  or  "  not  from  things  which  appear"  (jirl  U  ^<- 
vofuvi^f  Heb.  xi,  8)  contribute  much  to  the  force  of 
the  declaration,  llie  absence  of  a  term  wliich  shall 
describe  exclusively  an  original  creation  is  a  necessa- 
ry infirmity  of  language :  as  the  event  occurred  but 
once,  the  corresponding  term  must,  in  order  to  be  ade- 
quate, have  been  coined  for  the  occasion  and  reserved 
for  it  alone,  which  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
same  observation  applies,  though  in  a  modified  degree, 
to  the  description  of  the  various  processes  subsequent 
to  the  existence  of  original  matter.  Moses  viewed 
matter  and  all  the  forms  of  matter  in  their  relations 
primarily  to  God,  and  secondarily  to  man — as  mani- 
festing the  glory  of  God,  and  aa  designed  for  the  use 
of  man.  In  relation  to  the  former,  he  describes  cre- 
ation with  the  special  view  of  illustrating  the  divine 
attributes  of  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  accordingly 
he  throws  this  narrative  into  a  form  which  impresses 
the  reader  with  the  sense  of  these  attributes.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  latter,  he  selects  his  materials  with  the  spe- 
cial view  of  illustrating  the  subordination  of  all  the  or- 
den  of  material  things  to  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  man.  With  these  objects  in  view,  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  simple  narrative  of  crea- 
tion omits  much  that  scientific  research  has  since  sup- 
plied, and  app^an  in  a  guise  adapted  to  those  objects. 
The  subject  itself  is  throughout  one  of  a  transcenden- 
tal character;  it  should  consequently  be  subjected  to 
the  same  standard  of  interpretation  as  other  passages 
of  the  Bible,  descriptive  of  objects  which  are  entirely 
beyond  the  experience  of  man,  such  as  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, the  states  of  heaven  and  heU,  and  the  npresenta- 
tions  of  the  divine  mi^esty.  The  style  of  criticism  ap- 
plied to  Gen.  i  by  the  opponents,  and  not  nnfrequently 
by  the  supportera  of  revelation,  is  such  as  would  bo 
subveraive  of  many  of  the  most  noble  and  valuable 
portions  of  the  Bible.     See  below. 

1.  In  common  with  all  ancient  notions,  the  earth 
was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  not  only  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  nniverse,  but  aa  the  universe  itself, 
every  other  body — the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
— being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were,  the  complement 
of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  language  has  no  expres- 
sion equivalent  to  our  trntosne ;  the  phrase  "  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth"  (Gen.  i,  1;  xiv,  IS;  Exod.  xxxi, 
17)  has  l)een  regarded  as  such;  but  it  is  dear  that 
the  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
of  the  earth — the  curtain  of  the  tent  in  which  man 
dwells  (Isa.  xl,  22),  the  sphere  above  which  fitted  the 
sphere  below  (comp.  Job  xxii,  14,  and  Isa.  xl,  22) — 
designed  solely  for  purposes  of  beneficence  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  earth.  This  appean  from  the  account  of 
its  creation  and  oflices :  the  existence  of  the  heaven 
was  not  prior  to  or  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
earth, but  subsequent  to  it;  it  was  created  on  the  sec- 
ond day  (Gen.  i,  G).  The  term  under  which  it  is  de- 
scribed, rakia  (?'^p^),  is  significant  of  its  eztention, 
that  it  was  stretched  otU&a  a.  curtain  (Psa.  civ,  2)  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Moreover,  it  depended  upon 
the  earth ;  it  had  its  "  foundations"  (2  Sam.  xxii,  8)  on 
the  edges  of  the  earth^s  circle,  where  it  was  supported 
by  the  mountains  as  by  massive  pillars  (Job  xxvi,  11). 
Its  offices  were  (1)  to  support  the  waters  which  were 
above  it  (Gen.  i,  7 ;  Psa.  cxlviil,  4),  and  thus  to  form  a 
mighty  reservoir  of  rain  and  snow,  which  were  to  pour 
I  forth  through  its  windows  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  Isa.  xxiv,  18) 
'  and  doors  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  23),  as  through  opened  sluice- 
gates, for  the  fructification  of  the  earth ;  (2)  to  serve 
as  the  substratum  (jrrtpkwfia  or  ^^fimamerU"^  in  which 
the  celestial  bodies  were  to  be  fixed.  As  with  the 
heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies ;  they 
were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the  earth. 
Their  offices  were  (1)  to  give  light ;  (2)  to  separate  be- 
tween day  and  night ;  (3)  to  be  for  signs,  as  in  the  case 
of  eclipses  or  other  extraordinary  phenomena ;  for 
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wonsj  as  regulating  seed-time  and  harvest,  sunmer  and 
winter,  as  well  as  religions  festivals ;  and  for  days  and 
years,  the  length  of  the  former  being  dependent  on  the 
sun,  the  latter  being  estimated  by  the  motions  both  of 
sun  and  moon  (Gen.  i,  14-18) ;  so  that  while  it  might 
truly  be  said  that  they  held  "  dominion"  over  the  earth 
(Job  xxxvlii,  83),  that  dominion  was  exercised  solely 
for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  of  earth  (Psa.  civ,  19 
-28).  So  entirely,  indeed,  was  the  existence  of  heaven 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  designed  for  the  earth,  that 
with  the  earth  they  shall  sSmultaneously  perish  (2  Pet. 
ill,  10) :  the  curtain  of  the  tent  shall  be  rolled  up,  and 
the  stars  shall  of  necessity  drop  off  (Isa.  xxxiv,  4 ; 
Matt,  xxiv,  29) — their  sympathy  with  earth's  destruc- 
tion being  the  counterpart  of  their  joyous  song  when 
its  foundations  were  laid  (Job  xxxviii,  7). 

2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect :  in 
relation  to  God,  as  the  manifestation  of  his  infinite  at- 
tributes ;  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  scene  of  his  abode. 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  cosmology  is  based  upon  the  lead- 
ing principle  that  the  universe  exuts,  not  independent- 
ly of  God,  by  any  necessity  or  any  inherent  power,  nor 
yet  contemporaneously  with  God,  as  being  coexistent 
with  him,  nor  yet  in  opposition  to  God,  as  a  hostile  ele- 
ment, but  dependently  upon  him,  subsequently  to  him, 
and  in  subjection  to  him.  The  opening  words  of  Gen- 
esis express  in  broad  terms  this  leading  principle ;  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
to  express  this  truth  adequately  in  human  language, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subordination  of 
matter  to  God  in  every  respect  is  implied  in  that  pas- 
sage, as  well  as  in  other  passages,  too  numerous  to  quote, 
which  comment  upon  it.  The  same  great  principle 
runs  through  the  whole  history  of  creation:  matter 
owed  all  its  forms  and  modifications  to  the  will  of  God ; 
m  itself  dull  and  inert,  it  received  its  first  vivifying  ca- 
pacities ft'om  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  brood- 
ing over  the  deep  (Gen.  i,  2) ;  the  progressive  improve- 
ments in  its  condition  were  the  direct  and  miraculous 
cflTects  of  God's  will ;  no  interposition  of  secondary 
causes  is  recognised — *'  He  spalce,  and  it  was"  (Psa. 
xxxiii,  9);  and  the  pointed  terseness  and  sharpness 
with  which  the  writer  sums  up  the  whole  transaction 
in  the  three  expressions  "God  said,"  "it  was  so," 
"God  saw  that  it  was  good" — ^tho  first  declaring  the 
divine  volition,  the  second  the  immediate  result,  the 
third  the  perfectness  of  the  work — harmonizes  aptly 
with  the  view  which  he  intended  to  express.  Thus 
the  earth  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the 
scene  on  which  the  divine  perfections  were  displayed : 
the  heavens  (Psa.  xix,  1),  the  earth  (Psa.  xxiv,  1 ;  civ, 
24),  the  sea  (Job  xxvi,  10;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  9 ;  Jer.  v,  22), 
"  mountains  and  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars, 
beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl" 
(Psa.  cxlviii,  9, 10),  all  displayed  one  or  other  of  the 
leading  attributes  of  his  character.  So  also  with  the 
ordinary  operations  of  nature — ^tho  thunder  was  his 
voice  (Job  xxxvii,  5),  the  lightnings  his  arrows  (Psa. 
Ixxvii,  17),  the  wind  and  storm  his  messengers  (Psa. 
cxlviii,  8),  the  earthquake,  the  eclipse,  and  the  comet 
the  signs  of  his  presence  (Joel  ii,  10 ;  Matt,  xxiv,  29 ; 
Luke  xxi,  25).     Sec  Anthropomorphism. 

(2.)  The  earth  was  regarded  in  relation  to  man,  and 
accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a  preparation  of  the 
earth  for  his  abode — light,  as  the  primary*  condition  of 
all  life;  the  heavens, for  purposes  already  detailed; 
the  dry  land,  for  his  home  ;  "grass  for  the  cattle  and 
herb  for  the  service  of  man"  (Psa.  civ,  14) ;  the  alterna- 
tions of  day  and  night,  the  one  for  his  work  and  the 
other  for  his  rest  (Psa.  dv,  28) ;  fish,  fowl,  and  fl?sh  for 
his  food;  the  beasts  of  buriden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The 
work  of  each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  application 
to  the  requirements  and  the  comforts  of  man,  and  is 
recorded  with  that  special  view. 

8.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work — ^a 
gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
orders  of  things.    Thus  it  was  with  the  earth's  sur&ce. 


at  first  a  chaotic  mass,  tDCUte  and  empfy,  well  described 
in  the  paronomastic  terms  iohu  vc^oku^  overspread 
with  waters  and  enveloped  in  darkness  (Gen.  i,  2),  and 
thence  gradually  brought  into  a  state  of  order  and 
beauty  so  conspicuous  as  to  lead  the  Latins  to  de- 
scribe it  by  the  name  Mundtu.  Thus  also  with  the 
different  portions  of  the  universe,  the  earth  before  the 
light,  the  light  before  the  firmament,  the  firmament 
before  the  dry  land.  Thus  also  with  light  itself,  at 
first  the  elementary  principle,  separated  from  the  dark- 
ness, but  without  defined  boundaries  ;  afterwards  the 
illuminating  bodies  with  their  distinct  powers  and  of- 
fices— a  progression  that  is  well  expressed  in  the  He- 
brew language  by  the  terms  6r  and  ma6r  ("lix,  "i*!SB). 

Thus  also  with  the  orders  of  living  beings ;  firstly, 
plants ;  secondly,  fish  and  birds ;  thirdly,  cattle ;  and, 
lastly,  man.  From  "good"  in  the  several  parts  to 
"ver}'  good"  as  a  whole  (C^en.  i,  31),  such  was  its 
progress  in  the  judgment  of  the  Omnipotent  workman. 

4.  Order  involves  time ;  a  succession  of  events  im- 
plies a  succession  of  periods ;  and,  accordingly,  Moses 
assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  days,  each  having 
its  specific  portion — light  to  the  first,  the  firmament  to 
the  second,  the  dry  land  and  plants  to  the  third,  the 
heavenlv  bodies  to  the  fourth,  fish  and  fowl  to  the 
fifth,  beasts  and  man  to  the  sixth.  The  manner  in 
which  these  acts  are  described  as  having  been  done 
precludes  all  idea  of  time  in  relation  to  their  perform- 
ance ;  it  was  miraculous  and  instantaneous :  *  *  God 
said,"  and  then  "it  was."  But  the  progressiveness, 
and  consequently  the  individuality  of  the  act?,  does 
involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing  between  the  com- 
pletion of  one  and  the  commencement  of  another; 
otherwise  the  work  of  creation  would  have  resolved 
itself  into  a  single  continuous  act.  The  period  as- 
signed to  each  individual  act  is  a  day — the  only  period 
which  represents  the  entire  cessation  of  a  work  through 
the  interposition  of  night.  That  a  natural  day  is  rep- 
resented under  the  expression  "  evening  was  and  morn- 
ing was,"  admits,  wo  think,  of  no  doult;  the  term 
"day"  alone  may  sometimes  refer  to  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod contemporaneous  with  a  single  event ;  but  when 
the  individual  parts  of  a  daj', "  evening  and  morning," 
are  specified,  and  when  a  series  of  such  days  are  no- 
ticed in  their  numerical  order,  no  analogy  of  our  lan- 
guage admits  of  our  understanding  the  term  in  any- 
thing else  than  its  literal  sense.  The  Hebrews  had 
no  other  means  of  expressing  the  civil  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours  than  as  "evening,  morning"  (^i?3  3^?, 
Dan.  viii,  14),  similar  to  the  Greek  wyBrifiipov ;  and, 
although  the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrew  s  in  their 
use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  these  elements  than  do 
we  when  we  use  the  tenns  fwimghjt  or  se'nniyht ;  in 
each  case  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  and  not  the  ele- 
ments by  which  that  time  is  calculated,  is  intended ; 
so  that,  without  the  least  inconsistency  either  of  lan- 
guage or  of  reality,  the  expression  may  be  applied  to 
the  da3's  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  sun.  The  ap- 
plilcation  of  the  same  expressions  to  the  events  subse- 
quent to  the  creation  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
tiie  word  "  day"  in  the  fourth  commandment  without 
any  indication  that  it  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  or 
in  any  other  than  the  literal  acceptation  of  Gen.  i,  5 
sq.,  confirm  the  view  above  stated.  The  interpreta- 
tion that  "evening  and  morning" =Je^'n«wi^  and  end, 
is  opposed  not  only  to  the  order  in  which  the  words 
stand,  but  to  the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creation  as  the 
immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the  evident  fact 
that  existing  materials  and  intermediate  agencies  were 
employed  both  then  and  in  the  subsequent  operations 
of  nature.  Thus  the  simple  fact,  "God  created  man" 
(Gen.  i,  27),  is  amplified  by  the  subsequent  notice  ot 
the  material  substance  of  which  his  body  was  made 
(Gen.  ii,  7) ;  and  so  also  of  the  animals  (Gen.  i,  24 ;  ii, 
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19).  The  separation  of  sea  and  land,  attribated  in 
Gen.  i,  6,  to  the  divine  flat,  was  seen  to  involve  the 
process  of  partial  elevations  of  the  earth's  surface 
(Psa.  civ,  8,  **  the  mountains  ascend,  the  valleys  de- 
scend ;"  comp.  Prov.  viii,  25-28).  The  formation  of 
clouds  and  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  which 
in  Gen.  i,  7,  was  provided  by  tlie  creation  of  the  Arma- 
ment, was  afterwards  attributed  to  its  true  cause  in  the 
continual  return  of  the  waters  from  the  earth's  surface 
(£ccl.  i,  7).  The  existence  of  the  element  of  light,  as 
distinct  from  the  sun  (Gen.  I,  8, 14 ;  Job  xxxviii,  19), 
has  likewise  been  explained  as  the  result  of  a  philo- 
sophically correct  view  as  to  the  nature  of  light;  more 
probably,  however,  it  was  founded  upon  the  incorrect 
view  that  the  light  of  the  moon  was  independent  of 
the  sun. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  lK>dy,  the  Hebrews 
conceived  its  surface  to  lie  an  immense  disc,  supported 
lilce  the  flat  roof  of  an  Eastern  house  by  pillars  (Job 
ix,  6 ;  Psa.  Ixxv,  8),  which  rested  on  solid  foundations 
(Job  xxxviii,  4,  6;  Psa.  civ,  5;  Prov.  vili,  29);  but 
where  those  foundations  were  on  which  the  **  sockets" 
of  the  pillars  rested,  none  could  tell  (Job  xxxviii,  G). 
The  more  philosophical  view  of  the  earth  being  sus- 
pended in  free  space  seems  to  be  implied  in  Job  xxvi, 
7 ;  nor  is  there  any  absolute  contradiction  between  this 
and  the  former  view,  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face may  be  conceived  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
deep  bases  of  the  mountains,  which  bases  themselves 
were  unsupported.  Other  passages  (Psa.  xxiv,  2; 
cxxxvi,  6)  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast  sub- 
terraneous ocean ;  the  words,  however,  ore  susceptible 
of  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  (Uengstenberg,  Comm.  in  loc.),  and 
that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they  are  to  be  accepted 
appears  from  the  converse  expression  **  water  under 
the  earth"  (Exod.  xx,  4),  which,  as  contrasted  with 
"  heaven  above"  and  "  earth  beneath,"  evidently  im- 
plies the  comparative  elevation  of  the  three  bodies. 
Beneath  the  earth's  surface  was  theol  (bl2(d),  the  hot- 
law  place,  *'  heW  (Num.  xvi,  80 ;  Deut.  xxxii,  22 ;  Job 
xi,  8),  the  ^'  house  appointed  for  the  living"  (Job  xxx, 
28),  a  ^*  land  of  darkness'*  (Job  x,  21),  to  which  were 
ascribed  in  poetical  language  gates  (Isa.  xxxviii,  10) 
and  bars  (Job  xvii,  16),  and  which  had  its  valleys  or 
deep  places  (Prov.  ix,  18).  It  extended  beneath  the 
sea  (Job  xxvi,  5,  6),  and  was  thus  suppose<l  to  be  con- 
terminous with  the  upper  world. — Smith,  Diet,  s.  v. 
Earth. 

7.  The  Mosaic  statement  of  the  world's  formation 
(Gen.  i)  has  been  variously  treated  by  different  writ- 
ers on  the  connection  between  science  and  the  Bible.' 
Skeptics  have  designated  the  Mosaic  hepUemei*on  as  a 
*'myth,"  or,  more  mildly,  the  speculation  of  an  an- 
cient sage.  Most  Christians  speak  of  it  as  a  *^  histo- 
ry" or  "narrative,"  or,  more  vaguely,  a  "record." 
Huxtable  calls  it  a  "  parable"  (Sacred  Rearrd  of  Cre- 
ation^ Lend.  1861).  Others  (e.  g.  Kurtz,  Hugh  Miller) 
suggest  that  it  is  a  *' vision;"  one  styles  it  a  "plan" 
(Cballicr,  Creation^  Lond.  1861).  But  these  are  evi- 
dently mere  glosses.  The  choice  still  lies  between 
the  Chalmerian  interpolation  of  the  geological  ages 
before  the  first  creative  da^  begins  (so  Buckland,  F^'e 
Snlith,  Hitchcock,  Crofton,  Archd.  Pratt,  Gloag,  and 
others),  and  the  Cuvierian  expansion  of  the  six  days 
into  geological  ages  (with  Miller,  Macdonald,  Silliman, 
Gaussen,  Sime,  M^Oausland,  M^Caul,  Dana,  and  oth- 
ers). See  Day.  Mr.  Rorison  {The  Creation  Week,  in 
Replies  to  ''  Esaaye  and  Reviews,"  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1862, 
p.  285)  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  new  solution  of  the 
diflSculty  by  terming  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  "the 
inspired  Psalm  of  creation,"  and  he  accordingly  sets 
his  ingenuity  to  work  to  draw  out  the  demiurgic  pas- 
sago  in  a  parallelized  or  hemistich  form  like  Hebrew  ^ 
poetry.  Yet  this  is  but  a  modification  of  the  "  myth-  i 
ical  theory"  applied  in  a  less  bold  form  to  the  sacred  j 


text,  but  as  really  destructive  of  the  historical  verity 
of  the  document  aa  the  more  palpable  rationalistic 
views.  There  is  no  middle  ground  here  betweenfaet 
and/cm^.  The  language  is  too  detailed  to  admit  the 
general  dismissal  of  it  as  a  cosmogonical  poem.  The 
same  writer's  comparison  of  the  104th  Psalm,  aa  being 
"section  by  section  the  dani^ter,  the  antiphone,  the 
echo"  of  the  Mosaic  proem,  is  utterly  preposterous,  aa 
the  most  casual  collation  of  the  two  will  show.  But 
a  fatal  drcnmstance  to  this  hypothesis  is  that  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  lacks  nearly  every  element  of  ac- 
knowledged Hebrew  poetr}'.  In  fobm  it  has  neither 
the  lyrical  prosody  of  the  Psalms,  nor  the  epic  struc- 
ture of  Job;  neither  the  dithyrambic  march  of  the 
Prophets,  nor  the  idyllic  colloquies  of  the  Canticles, 
nor  even  the  didactic  collocations  of  the  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes.  There  is  no  paronomasia  (except  the 
accidental  one  in  the  stereotyped  phrase  ^fl3^  !tHn  = 
pell-mell),  no  elKpris,  no  iniroversion,  no  pteoncum,  no 
climactic  character;  in  short,  no  figurative  element 
whatever  to  distinguish  its  phraseology  from  the  veri- 
est prose.  There  is  no  proper  parallelism  (q.  v.), 
based  upon  intrinsic  antithesis  and  synonyms ;  no 
rhythmic  measure.  (Compare  the  perfection  in  all 
these  respects  of  the  earliest  real  ode  on  record,  Gen. 
iv,  28,  24.)  Again,  as  to  SEivTUiEirT,  it  lacks  that 
lofty  moral  tone,  that  fine  play  of  the  imagination, 
that  abrupt  change  of  subject  and  field,  which — even 
when  other  criteria  fifdl — serve  to  indicate  the  rhapso- 
dies of  the  Hebrew  bards.  The  only  thing  at  all  ro- 
sembling  poetry  in  its  dress  is  the  strophic  return  of 
the  clause  "evening  and  morning,"  which  is  simply 
due  to  the  necessary  regularit}'  of  the  hebdomadal  pe- 
riods ;  and  the  only  feature  in  its  substance  allying  it 
to  poetry  is  a  certain  dignity  and  advance  of  thought, 
which  is  inherent  in  the  incidents  themselves :  all  that 
can  properly  be  said  of  the  diction  is  that  it  is  rhetori- 
cal and  suited  to  the  subject.  Even  Mr.  Rorison  fails 
to  point  out  in  its  body  the  requisite  artistic  construc- 
tiveness,  or  in  its  spirit  the  fire  of  genius  essential  to 
all  poetic  effusions.  Almost  any  descriptive  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  would  be  found  to  exceed  it  in 
these  respects,  if  carefully  analyzed.  The  very  next 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  fully  as  poetical,  whether  in  re- 
gard to  its  topics,  its  style,  or  its  composition ;  and 
thus,  by  the  same  loose,  unscientific  process,  we  might 
(as  many  would  fain  do)  reduce  the  accounts  of  Adam's 
specific  formation,  of  a  local  Eden,  and  of  the  origin 
of  human  depravity,  to  poetic  legends.  Just  criticism 
forbids  such  a  distortion  of  prose  to  accommodate  spec- 
ulative preconception.  See  Poetry.  For  an  able 
treatise  on  the  bearings  of  the  Hebrew  cosmology 
upon  modem  astronomy  and  geology,  see  Kurtz,  Hist, 
of  the  Old  Covenant  (Edinb.  1856,  Vol.  i,  ch.  i ;  also 
separately,  Philn.  1857) ;  comp.  Johannsen,  Die  kosma- 
ffonischen  Ansichten  der  Hebraer  (Alt,  1888) ;  Browne, 
Mosaic  Cosmogony  (Lond.  1864).  See  Cosmogony  ; 
Creation. 

CoBinoa.    See  World. 

Coosett,  Frakceway  Banna,  D.D.,  a  prominent 
minister  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  bom  in  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  April  24, 
1790.  His  parents  were  Episcopalians,  his  grandfa- 
ther being  the  founder  and  for  many  yean  the  pastor 
of  the  first  Episcopal  church  of  Claremont.  He  stud- 
ied at  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  and  graduated 
in  1813.  From  the  same  institution  he  received  in 
1889  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  which  degree 
was  also  conferred  upon  him  in  after  yean  by  Cum- 
berland College,  Kentucky.  Soon  after  leaving  col- 
lege he  engaged  in  teaching  a  classical  school  in  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.  After  two  yean  he  accepted  a  call  as 
principal  of  Vine  Hill  Academy,  N.  C,  where  he  taught 
several  yean,  when,  his  health  being  poor,  he  returned 
to  New  England,  where  soon  after  he  was  converted. 
He  felt  deeply  impressed  with  the  duty  of  preaching 
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the  OoApel,  and  soon  artar  antcrHl  the  Epiicopal  Theo- 
logical Seminar;  at  New  Haven.  From  the  uminary 
ha  vent  to  Tenneaaee,  with  thn  commendation  and 
■anttion  of  the  tiahop  aa  a  "lay  preacher."  Hare 
ha  became  ocqiuinteil  for  the  tint  time  with  Cam- 
berlinl  Presbyteriani<,  "participated  In  their  extnior> 
dinaiy  Tavivali,  attended  their  delightful  camp-meet- 
inKs."  Ha  was  eepeclally  pleased  wltli  their  snccesi  in 
winning  wiUs  to  Christ,  and,  after  a  long,  prayerfnl, 
and  hard  atnggle,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  caet  his  lot 
with  them.  la  the  year  1S2!  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Andarion  preabytery  of  this  chnr^.  Ha  taught  vary 
saccesehilly  for  some  time  in  a  cUssicai  school  in  Elk- 
ton,  Ky.  He  was  the  flrst  prendent  of  Cnmberland 
CoUege  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  over  which  he  praiided  tor 
years  with  great  honor  and  sncceu.  When  Camber- 
land  L'niTereity  was  started  soma  years  later  at  Leb- 
anon, Tenneuee,  be  accepted  a  call  to  the  lirst  presi- 
dency of  tliat  institution.  He  presided  over  it  until 
it  bad  arisen  to  be  one  of  tha  foremost  inatitutionB  in 
the  entire  South.  He  was  for  years,  and  up  to  his 
death,  president  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  and  Domeatic 
Missions  of  the  C.  P.  Church.  Ha  also  itarled  and 
maintained  for  several  years  aucceufuUy  a  weekly  re- 
ligious paper  called  tha  "  Banner  of  Peace,"  which  is 
ttiU  (1867)  being  published  at  NashTiUa,  Tenn.  Dr. 
Cossett  published  The  lift  ani  Timei  offjciag,  whicb 
contaiuB  a  history  of  the  early  years  of  the  C.  P. 
Church.  Mr.  Cossett  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  ability,  and  In  his  younger  dnya  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful preacher.  Ha  was  indefstignble  In  bis  efforts 
to  promote  edncolkin  among  all  classes,  but  especially 
in  the  ministry.  In  all  his  Intercourse  with  men, 
either  personally,  by  letter,  or  aa  a  controvertisl,  he 
never  deviated  from  the  rales  of  hanoTal>le  Cbrisljan 

He  died  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  July  3, 1BS3. 

CoBta,  Da.    See  Da  Cobta. 

CoBtobSrua  (Kovro^apnc).  1.  An  Idumcan  of 
honorable  coDnoctions,  married  by  Hcntd  to  his  sister 
SatoRie,  and  appointed  governor  of  Idumns,  but  afler- 
wards  renounced  by  her  an  pretext  of  his  favoring  tha 
escape  of  the  aons  of  Balias,  the  last  scions  of  the  Hyr- 
canlan  dynasty,  nnd  eventually  slain  by  Herod  (Jo- 
aephna.  Ant.  xv,  T,  8-10). 

3.  A  relative  of  Agrippa.and  a  ringleader  of  the  Sl- 
carii  in  their  excesses  at  Jerusalem  (Josephns,  ICor, 
XX,  9,  4). 

Coattune,  Okientai.  The  subject  of  the  style 
of  dreaa  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  la  involved  in  much 
obscurity  and  donbt.  Sculptured  monuments  and 
coins  afford  us  all  needful  information  respecting  the 
apparel  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Per- 
tians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  {  and  even  the  garb  worn 
by  the  barbarous  nations  is  perpetuated  in  the  mona- 
meots  of  their  antagonists  and  conqaercrs.  But  the 
ancient  Hebrews  have  left  no  monuments,  no  flgnres 
of  themselves;  and  the  few  figures  which  have  been 
aupposed  to  represent  Jews  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
and  Persia  are  so  nncertain  that  their  authority  re- 
mains to  bo  established  befora  we  can  rely  upon  the 
information  which  they  convey.  There  are,  however, 
many  allusions  to  dress  in  the  Scriptures,  and  these 
form  the  only  source  of  our  positive  Information. 
They  are  often,  indeed,  obscure,  and  of  uncertain  in- 
terpretation, but  they  are  invaluable  in  so  far  aa  tliey 
enable  ns  to  compare  and  verify  the  information  de- 
rivable from  other  sources. 

1.  The  range  of  inquiry  into  sumumenla/  costume  is 
very  limited.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  talk  of 
"Oriental  costume"  as  if  it  were  a  uniform  thing, 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  costumes  of  the  Asiatic  nations 
differ  far  more  from  one  another  than  do  the  coatamee 

the  case  anciently  is  shown  by  the  monuments,  in  . 
which  the  coBtnmas  of  Egj-ptians,  Assj-rians,  Babylo- 1 
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niana,  Pertiana,  Hedea,  Syrians,  and  Greaka  diflbt  aa 

much  from  one  snother  aa  do  the  costumes  of  the  mod- 
em Syrians,  Egyptians,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Pentana. 
It  ia  tiierefore  nearly  useleaa  to  examine  the  montt 
mental  costume  of  any  nation,  remote  rrom  Palestine, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  costume  of  tha  an- 
cient Hebrews.  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and,  to  some 
extent,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  liabylonia,  are  tha  ontv 
countries  where  monuments  would  be  likely  to  afford 
any  useful  information  ;  but  Arabia  has  left  no  monu- 
mental figures,  and  Syria  none  of  sufGciently  ancient 
data,  while  those  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia 
depict  few  scenes  of  social  life ;  and  it  is  left  for  F.gypl 
Co  supply  nearly  all  the  information  likely  to  be  of 
UBB.  But  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews  were  an 
exceedingly  different  people;  and  the  climates  which 
they  inhabited  ware  also  so  different  as  to  naceinfafs 
a  greater  difference  of  fbod  and  drtu  than  might  be 
presupposed  of  countries  so  near  to  each  other.  It  is 
true  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  cradled  in  Egypt; 
and  this  circumstance  may  have  had  some  influence 
on  ceremonial  dresses  and  the  ornaments  of  woman  -, 
but  we  do  not  find  that  nations  circumstanced  aa  the 
Jews  were  readily  adopt  the  costumes  of  other  nations, 
aspecially  whan  their  residence  in  Egj'pt  was  always 
regarded  by  them  as  temporsr]',  and  when  their  rai- 
ment was  of  home  manufacture — spun  and  woven  by 
tha  women  finm  the  produce  of  their  flocks  (Exod. 
XXXV,  2S).  We  find  also  that,  immediately  after  leav- 
ing Egypt,  the  principal  article  of  dress  among  the  He- 
brews was  some  ample  woollen  garment,  fit  to  sleep  in 
(Exod.  xxii,  27),  to  whiih  nothing  similar  is  to  be  seen 
among  the  coatumes  of  Egypt 
S.  With  reapect  to  the  aupposcd  repreaentaUon  of 

could  be  found,  even  of  a  single  figure,  in  the  ancient 
costume,  it  wonld  afford  mnch  satisfaction,  aa  tending 
to  etucidata  many  passages  of  Scripture  which  cannot 
at  present  be  with  certainty  explained.  (See  also  un- 
der the  Bitide  Bbick.) 

(□.)  A  paln'ing  at  Beni  Hassan  represents  the  ir- 
rivsl  of  some  foreignen  in  Egypt,  and  is  supposed  to 
figure  the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethien  in  that  country-. 
1^  accessories  of  the  scene,  the  phyaiognomies  of  the 
persons,  and  the  time  to  which  the  picture  relates,  are 
certainly  in  unison  with  that  event ;  but  other  circum- 
stances are  against  the  notion.  Sir  J.  G.  W'ilkinsan 
speaks  hesitatingly  on  the  subject;  and,  until  some 
greater  certaintj-  is  obtained,  we  may  admit  tha  possi- 
ble correctnesa  of  the  conjecture.     The  annexed  cut 


shows  the  variety  of  costume  which  this  scene  displays. 
All  the  men  wear  sandals.  Some  of  them  are  clad 
only  in  a  abort  tunic  or  shirt,  with  close  sleeves  (fig. 
8) ;  others  wear  over  this  a  kind  of  sleeveless  plaid  or 
mantle,  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  passing  un- 
der the  right  arm  (flg.  !).  It  is  of  a  striped  and  curi- 
ously flgured  pattern,  and  looks  exceedingly  like  the 
fine  grass  woven  cloth  of  the  goath  Sea.  Others  have, 
instead  of  this,  a  /rin^  skirt  of  the  same  material 
(fig.  1).  All  the  figures  are  bare-headed,  and  wear 
beards,  which  are  circumstancea  favorable  to  the  ident- 
fication.     Tha  fringed  skirt  of  fig.  1  ia  certainly  a  re- 
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nurkable  eircum>taac«.  HdMi  dinetad  that  tfae  peo- 
ple (hould  weu  a  friDge  at  the  bsm  of  tbslr  gumcDta 
(Sam.  XT,  S8)j  and  tfac  probability  ia  that  thi*  com- 
mand merelj  perpetoated  a  numi  aDcient  luag*. 

(ft.)  Thli  fringe  nappean,  much  enlai^ad,  In  the 
other  Egyptian  icuJpture  in  which  Jews  are  ■nppoted 
to  be  repreaentad.  lliue  an  in  i  tomb  diicovered  by 
BelEOni,  In  the  valle;  of  Bib  el-MeInk,  near  Thebee. 
Thnra  m  dptivai  of  different  n&tlon*,  and  among 
inppoMd  to  repreMUt  Jewi.     The 


0  cmnmemorate  the  triuniphi  of 
Phanoh-Necho  in  that  war  in  which  the  Jewa  were 
defeated  it  Uagiddo,  and  their  liing  Joaiab  alain  (2 
Chron.  xxxt,  zxxvi). 

(e.)  On  the  face  uf  a  tocli  it  BehiMnn  <q.  v.),  on  the 
Median  border  of  the  ancient  Aaayria,  tbere  ii  a  re- 
markable iculptare  repreaentlng  a  nambar  oFcaptlvea 
■tmng  together  by  tfae  neck,  broagfat  before  the  king 
and  conqueror,  who  aeems  to  lie  prononncing  aentence 
upon  them.  The  Teaerjbte  intiqnlty  of  this  •cnlptnre 
ii  nnqneationable  j  and  Sir  11.  K.  Porter  was  led  to 
&ncy  that  the  aculpture  commemoratoa  the  aubjuga- 
tioD  and  deportation  of  tbe  leu  tribei  by  Shilmaneeer, 
kingof  Auyria(2Kingsxrii,fl).  Tbe  taisoni  which 
he  auigni  (TVnse^  m  Peiva,  il,  160  aq.)  f"  this  con- 
duilon  ore  of  little  weight,  and  not  worth  examina- 
tion. But  tbe  single  fact  that  the  figare*  are  arnyed 
in  a  costume  ilnilhu'  to  the  andent  and  preseat  garb 
of  tbe  people  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  Inclines  us  to  think 
that  the  Sgnrea  really  do  repreHtnt  the  costome  of  na- 
tions waM  of  the  Euphratea,  Including,  probably,  that 
of  the  Jews  and  their  naii  neighbon.     The  dreai  hare 


shown  is  a  ahtrt  or  tunic  conflned  aroand  tfae  waiat  by 
a  strap  or  girdle ;  while  other*  have  a  loager  and  lar- 
ger robe,  furnished  with  a  apieioai  cape  or  hood,  and, 
probably,  worn  over  the  other. 

There  la  no  reason  to  think  that  the  dnni  of  the 
Jaws  was  in  any  Importaat  rMpect  different  th>m  that 
of  the  Dtber  Inhibitonts  of  the  same  and  ininicdiitaty 
bordering  coantries.  It  would  therefore  be  satislac- 
tory,  and  would  enable  us  to  judge  better  of  the  Rg- 
nrea  which  have  been  noticed,  if  we  had  repreaanto- 
tioni  of  Canaanitea,  Phisnicians,  Syrlana,  Uoabitee, 
etc.,  by  tfae  Egyptian  artiata,  who  were  so  euct  in 
diacrimttiaUng,  evea  to  caricature,  the  peculUritie*  of 
naUona.  Under  the  article  Armob  (p.  428)  Ibeni  i*  a 
supposed  figure  of  a  Canaanita  warrior  from  thia 
■oarca.  The  dreaa,  being  mititary,  doaa  not  afford 
much  room  for  comparison  In  the  presaat  instance ; 
but  we  at  once  recognlaa  in  it  moat  of  the  articlea 
which  (brmad  the  military  dresaof  the  Hebrews,  The 
annexed  AgnrBa,  however,  conyev  more  informstlon, 
OS  they  appear  to  re|iretent  Inl^bitanta  of  Samaria 
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and  Lebanon.  The  avidenca  for  the  last  (Bg.  2)  ia  o 
ooaclDiiTe  as  can  be  obtained,  for  not  only  is  there  tha 
lume  "Letnanon"  (m  being  constantly  interchanged 
with  by,  but  the  peraons  thus  attired  are  represented 
aa  inbabiliag  a  mountainous  country,  and  fellingjEr- 
trees  to  impede  tha  chariota  of  the  Egj-ptian  invadera, 
Tfae  dreaaes  are  aimilar  to  each  other,  and  this  simi- 
larity strengthens  the  probability  that  the  dress  of  tbe 
Jews  waa  not  very  diiTerant ;  and  it  ia  alao  oJjserrable 
that  it  it  similur  to  tha  full  dreu  of  aomc  of  the  Hgores 
in  the  sculpture  at  Uehistan  :  the  Qgurea  are  bearded, 
and  the  cap,  or  baad-dresi,  ii  bound  round  with  a  fillet. 
The  figures  ore  arrayed  in  a  loug  gown  reacliing  to  tiie 
ankles,  and  cooBoed  around  the  waiit  by  a  girdle; 
and  the  shoulders  are  covered  by  a  cspa,  which  ap- 
pean  to  have  Ijeen  common  to  several  nations  of  Asia. 
At  flrat  view  It  wonld  seem  that  thia  dress  ia  different 
from  thoao  already  figared.     Bui,  in  all  probaliility, 


thism 


a tbe in 


scantily  arrayed.     (See  the  Ingenioua 

naanites  In  tfae  Jrmr.  ifSiu.  IM.,  Jan.  185S,  p.  Z91  sq., 
and  the  cuts  !u  the  No.  for  April,  IBM.)   See  Ca:xaam- 

8.  The  information  on  thia  anbject  to  bo  obtained 
from  tradiliom  Is  embodied — (1.)  In  the  dresses  of 
monks  and  pilgrima,  which  may  be  traced  to  an  ancient 
data,  and  which  are  ■□  intended  imitation  of  tbe  dress- 
es soppoaed  to  have  been  «'om  by  tlie  first  diidplee 


Christian  CMtDDes  of  Oriental  Hooks  ai 
and  apoatlea  of  Christ.     (2.)  The  garb  coDvantionally 
assigned  by  painters  to  scriptural  characters,  which 

were  equally  Intended  to  embody  the  dress  of  the  apDS- 
tolical  period,  and  ia  corrected  in  aome  degree  by  the 
notions  of  Oriental  coatume  whh;h  were  collected  dar- 
ing the  Crusades. 

To  judge  of  the  vilue  of  these  costumes,  we  must 
compare  them,  first,  with  tfae  scanty  materials  already 
produced,  and  then  with  the  modern  coslnmea  of  Syria 
and  Arabia.  Tbe  result  of  this  eiamlnatiiui  will  pnb- 
alily  be  that  these  traditional  garbe  are  by  no  means 
bad  reminiscences  of  Hebrew  costume ;  and  tbat  tbe 
dresses  which  the  painters  have  introduced  into  scrip- 
tural aub)ects  are  far  mote  near  to  convctneas  than  it 
has  latterly  been  the  fashion  to  suppose.     It  is  pea- 


le  by  wiy  ftlnten. 
hapt  us  naarl;  u  pOBBitile  a  just  medlam  lietwHii  the 
eccleaiastical  trmdition  lad  the  practicsl  oheerrsOon. 
No  dreu  mora  auiUblB  to  tbe  dignity  of  tha  subject! 
could  pouibly  bi  deviled  j  and,  unctioned  as  it  but 
been  by  long  nsa,  and  reademd  veneivblo  hy  scriptural 
suociadoM,  ve  ahonld  b«  reluctant  to  lee  it  excluuiged 
for  tbe  existing  Oiiental  contumeR,  wblch  the  French 
artisti  have  bet^n  to  prefer.  But  thie  ii  onlj  with 
regard  to  pictorial  aasociationi  and  elTecti ;  for,  in  an 
inquiry  into  ttie  coatume  actaaUf  vom  bj-  the  Itrael- 
ites,  modem  MMircei  of  infoimation  must  be  bj  no 
meini  overlooked. 

4.  Tbe  valae  of  tbe  modern  Orimlat  coetraaet  for  tbe 
purposes  of  scriptural  lilnstration  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  drees,  like  the  usages,  of  the  people  is  an- 
deratood  to  be  the  same,  or  nearl}'  the  lamo,  as  that 
used  In  veiy  ancient  times.  But  this  must  be  under- 
Ktood  with  some  limitationB,  Tbe  dress  of  (be  Turks 
la  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  has  no 
conoection  with  tbe  aboriginal  costumes  of  Western 
Asia.  The  dress  of  the  Persians  has  also  been  changed 
almost  wltbin  the  memorj  of  man,  that  of  the  ruling 
Tartar  tribe  having  bern  almost  invariably  adopted; 
so  that  the  present  costume  is  allogether  different  fhmi 
that  which  is  flgiired  by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  Chardin, 
Le  Bruyn,  Nlebuhr,  and  other  travellers  of  the  17tb 
and  IBth  centuries.  Bnt  with  the  exceptions  of  tbe 
foreign  Turkish  costume  and  its  modiflcations,  and 
vlth  certain  local  exceptions,  chiefly  in  mountainous 
regions,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  one  prevailing  cos- 
tume In  all  the  connlries  of  Asia  between  the  Tigris 
and  Mediterranean,  and  throughout  Northern  AlVica, 
from  the  Nile  to  Morocco  and  the  banks  of  the  Sene- 
gal. Tbls  costume  Is  essentially  Arabian,  and  owes 
it«  eitsnsion  lo  the  wide  conquerta  under  the  first 
caliphs;  and  it  is  through  the  Aratnans  —  the  least 
changed  of  ancient  natioas,  and  almost  the  only  one 

that  the  antiquity  of  this  costume  may  be  proved. 
This  is  ondoabtedly  the  most  ancient  costume  of  West- 
ern Asia;  and  while  one  set  of  proofs  would  cany  it 
up  to  acriptaral  times,  another  set  of  strong  probabil- 
ities and  satisfactory  analogies  will  take  it  back  to  the 
most  remote  periods  of  scriptural  bistory,  and  will 
sng^st  that  the  dreis  of  the  Jews  themnclves  was 
very  similar,  without  being  strictly  identical. 

We  may  here  ramarii,  (1.)  That  tbe  usages  of  tbe 
Arabians  In  Syria  and  Palestine  are  more  in  agree- 
ment with  those  of  Scripture  than  those  of  any  other 
InhabitanU  of  those  countries.  (S.)  That  their  cos- 
tume tbrows  more  light  on  the  scriptural  intimations 
than  any  other  now  existing,  while  it  agrees  mon  than 
any  other  with  the  materials  supplied  by  antiqalty  and 
by  tradition.  (B.)  That  the  dress  which  the  Arabian 
garbs  gradually  superseded  in  Syria  and  Palestine  was 
not  Ihe  same  as  that  of  scriptaral  times,  exccpdng, 
perhaps,  among  the  peasantry,  whose  dress  appears  to 
have  then  diflbred  little  from  that  of  the  Arabian  con- 
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qnoTOrS.  The  JeitJ  had  for  above  five  centuries  ceased 
to  be  inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  andit  is  certain  that  dur- 
ing the  intermediate  period  the  dices  of  the  upper  class- 
-Ihe  military  and  the  townspeople — had  liecome  as- 
llated  Co  that  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
AiaUa  had  meanwhile  been  subjected  to  no  such  influ- 
ences, and  the  dress  which  it  brought  into  Syria  may 
be  regarded  as  a  restoration  of  the  more  ancient  cos- 
tume, ratber  than  (as  it  was  in  many  countries)  the 
inlrodnctlon  of  one  previously  UDknown. 

It  Is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  are  two 
very  dilTerent  sorts  of  dresses  among  tbe  Arabians. 
One  is  that  of  the  Bedouin  tribef,  and  the  other  (hat 
of  the  inhabitsnta  of  towns.  Tbe  distinction  between 
these  ia  seldom  clearly  understood  or  correctly  stated, 
but  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  notice.  Instead,  therefore,  of  speaiiing  of  the 
Arabian  costume  as  one  thing,  we  must  regard  it  as 
two  things—tbe  desert  costume  and  the  town  costume. 
If,  then,  our  views  of  Hebrew  costume  were  baaed  on 
tbe  actual  costnme  of  tbe  Arabians,  we  should  be  led 
to  conclude  that  the  desert  costume  ropresented  that 
which  was  worn  during  the  patriarchal  period,  and 
until  the  Israelites  had  been  some  time  settled  in  Ca- 
naan ;  and  the  town  costume  that  which  was  adopted 
from  their  neighbors  when  tbey  became  a  settled  peo- 

pi.. 

(a)  Tbe  annexed  cut  represents,  in  flg.  S,  a  Bedouin, 


Dnai  of  the  Desert  Tritea. 


or  desert  Arab,  in  the  dress  usually  worn  in  Asia;  and 
fig.  1  represents  a  townsman  in  a  cloak  of  the  same 
kind,  adopted  from  the  Arabs,  and  worn  very  extens- 
ively as  an  outermost  covering  in  all  the  countries 
from  tbe  Oxus  (for  even  the  Persians  use  it)  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  distinctive  head-dress  of  tbe 
Bedonin,  and  which  has  not  t>een  adopted  by  any  oth- 
er nation,  or  even  by  the  Arabian  townsmen,  is  a  ker- 
chief (teffeX)  folded  triangular])',  and  thrown  over  the 
head  so  as  to  fall  down  over  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  bonnd  to  the  bead  by  a  band  of  tnisted  wool  or 
camel's  hair.  The  cloak  Is  called  an  aiba.  It  is  made 
of  wool  and  hair,  and  of  various  degrees  of  fineness. 
It  Is  sometimes  entirely  blacit,  or  entirely  white,  but 
is  more  usually  marked  with  broad  stripes,  the  colors 
of  which  (never  more  than  two,  one  of  «!iich  is  always 
white)  are  distinctive  of  tbe  tritw  by  which  it  is  worn. 
The  clonk  is  altogether  ehapeless,  being  like  a  square 
sack,  with  an  cpentng  in  front,  and  with  slits  at  the 
sides  to  let  oat  the  arms.  The  Arab  who  wears  it  by 
day,  sleeps  in  it  by  night,  as  does  often  (he  peasant  hy 
whom  it  has  been  adopted  ;  and  in  all  probabili^  this 
was  the  garment  similarly  used  by  the  ancient  He- 
brews, and  which  a  benevolent  law,  delivered  while 
Israel  was  still  in  the  desert,  forbade  to  be  kept  in 
pledge  beyond  the  day,  that  the  poor  might  not  bo 
without  a  covering  at  night  (Exod.  xxli,  27).  This 
article  of  dress  appears  to  have  been  little  known  tq 
Biblical  illustrators,  although  it  is  the  principal  and 
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most  Ffunmon  cmtenaoHt  ganDeiit  !□  Westem  AiU- 
This  lingular  negleeC  ha»  ariaeD  from  their  ioform*- 
lloD  being  cbiefly  derived  tnm  Shsw  &iid  otben,  who 
degcriba  the  metoms  of  tha  Arab  tribee  or  Moon  of 
Sorthern  Africa,  where  tha  outer  garment  ia  more 
generally  the  boumooi  (&g.  3),  B.  woollen  cloak,  not 
unlike  the  abba^  but  fumiahad  with  a  hood,  and  which 
is  BouietimeB  stniigely  confounded,  even  by  well-in- 
formed pereona,  with  a  totally  different  outer  garment 
worn  in  the  same  regions,  usuall]'  celled  the  hgit,  but 
which  is  also,  according  to  iU  matetiale,  quality,  oi 
color,  distinguished  by  varions  other  nunesj  and  writ, 
era  hiTe  produced  soma  cDCl^iaiou  by  not  obaerving 
that  theae  names  refer  to  an  Bildcle  of  raiment  which 
under  all  theae  names  is  essentially  the  same.  Bit. 
gardless  of  Iheaa  minute  diatinctione,  thia  pert  ofdreas 
may  l>e  deacribed  aa  a  large  woollen  blanket,  either 
white  or  brown,  and  in  summor  a  cotton  sheet  (usual- 
ly blue  or  white,  or  both  colon  together).  Putting 
one  comer  iwfore  over  the  left  shoulder,  the  wearer 
brings  it  Iwhind,  and  then  under  the  right  ann,  and 
BO  over  the  body,  throwing  it  behind  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  leaving  the  right  arm  l>ee  for  action. 
Thia  very  pictniesque  mode  of  wearing  the  Ajnte  is 
shown  in  fig.  2  of  the  accompanying  cut.    Another 


mode  of  wevring  it  is  shown  in  flg.  3.  It  is  aometimes 
thrown  over  the  head  as  a  protection  from  the  sun  or 
wind  (tig.  1),  and  calla  to  mind  the  various  psuagea 
of  Scripture  in  which  peraona  are  described  aa  cover- 
ing their  heads  with  their  mantles  (i  Sam.  xv,  ao ;  1 
Kings  lii,  IS;  Esther  vi,  12).  This  article  ofdreas, 
originally  borrowed  ^m  the  nomadea,  ia  known  in 
Arabia,  and  extends  weatward  to  the  ahores  of  the 
Atlantic,  b^ng  moat  exteniively  used  by  all  classes 
of  the  population.  The  seat  of  thia  dress,  and  of  the 
abba  respBclivaly,  is  indicaled  hy  the  direction  of  their 
importation  into  Egj'pt.  The  ^ka  are  imported  from 
the  west  (L  e.  from  Korth  Africa),  and  the  abbai  trom 
Syria.  Tha  cloae  resemhianca  of  the  above  group  of 
real  costume  to  those  in  which  the  traditionary  eccle- 
aiaatical  and  traditionary  artiatical  costumes  are  dia- 
played,  must  be  obvious  to  the  moat  cuiaoiy  ol»erver. 
It  may  also  be  nodced  that  the  hglx  is  not  without 

worn,  to  the  outer  garment  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the 
Egyptian  family,  supposed  to  represent  the  arrival  of 
Joseph's  brethren  in  Egj-pt  (above). 

(by  M'e  DOW  turn  to  the  cDstumes  which  are  aeen  in 
tlie  towns  and  villages  of  aonth-weatern  Asia. 

In  the  Scriptures  draictri  are  only  mi  ' 
the  injunction  that  the  high-priest  abould  wear  them 
(Esod.  Kiviii,  42),  which  aeeroa  to  ahow  that  they 
were  not  generally  in  use;  nor  have  we  any  evidence 
that  they  ever  became  common.  Drawers  descending 
to  the  middle  of  the  thighs  were  worn  hy  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  workmen  often  laid  aside  all  the  rest . 
of  their  dreu  when  occupied  in  their  labors.    Aa  t»r , 
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aa  this  part  of  drees  was  nsed  at  all  by  the  Hebrews, 
it  was  donbtlesa  either  like  this,  or  similar  to  ttaoee 
which  are  now  worn  in  Western  Asia  by  ail,  except 
aome  among  the  poorer  peasantry,  and  hy  many  of  the 
Bedonin  Arabs.  They  are  of  linen  or  cotton,  of  ample 
breadth,  tied  around  the  body  hy  a  running  string,  or 
band,  and  alwiya  worn  next  tbe  akin,  not  over  tha 
ahirt,  as  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  aaked,  when  the  poor  Israelite  had  pawn- 
ed his  outer  garment  "wherein  he  slept,"  what  dreaa 
was  left  to  him?  The  answer  is  probably  supplied 
by  the  annexed  engraving,  which  represents  slightly 
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different  garments  of  cotton,  or  woollen  fhKka  or 
ahirts,  which  often,  in  warm  weather,  form  the  sole 
dreaa  of  the  Bedouin  peasanta,  and  the  lower  claaa  of 
townspeople.  To  thia  the  atba  or  hstc  ia  tlie  proper 
outer  robe  (as  in  fig.  1,  aecond  cut  preceding),  but  la 
uaualiy,  in  anmmer,  dispensed  with  In  the  daytime, 
and  In  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  occupations  of  life. 
It  is  sometimea  (as  in  the  foregoing  cut,  fig.  2)  worn 
without,  but  more  uaualiy  with  a  girdle ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  ahorter  specimens  are  not  unlike  the 
•  ■      ■  (fig.  3)  in  the  earliest  of^ho 


Egyptian 


lUbjCC 


I  supe- 


n  produced.    The 


Tilt 


shape,  but  of  finer  mate- 
rials. This  ia  ahown  in 
the  accompanying  fig- 
ure, which  represents  a 

from  bed.  If  we  call 
this  a  ahirt,  the  Hebrewe 
doubtless  had  it  —  the 
aole  dresa  (excepting  the 
clonk)  of  the  poor,  and 
the  inner  robe  of  the  rich. 
Such,  probably,  were  tlie 


"shirts"   in  a 

sions).  of  which  Samson 

despoiled  thirty   Philis-        „  ,       ^'^  ,  „  ^ 

tln«  to  pay  the  ftorfelt       «o^«"  O^"'  "»*«-■ 

of  his  riddle  (Judg.  xiv,  13,19).     It  is  ahown  ttom  the 

Talmud,  indtcd.  that  the  Hebrews  of  later  days  had  a 

ahirt  called  p^sn,  (haluk',  which,  it  would  appear, 

waa  often  of  wool'^Lightfoot,  //or.  Bdi.  on  Lute  ijt,  3), 

and  which  ia  described  as  the  ordinary  inner  garment, 

the  outer  being  the  cloak  or  mantle.     Thia  shows  that 

tha  aliirt  or  frock  woa,  aa  in  modem  aaage,  tlie  otdi- 

I  nary  dress  of  the  Jews,  to  which  a  mantle  (abba,  l^te, 

<  or  boatnooi)  was  the  outer  covering. 

Tlie  Talmud  enumeralea  eighteen  several  garmenta 
which  formed  the  clothing  of  the  Jewa  from  head  to 
foot  (Talm.  Ilieroa.  Sabb.  fol.  lo;  Talm.  Bab.  Sabb. 
foi.  120),  mentioning,  however,  two  sandalB,  two  bus- 
kins, etc.  This  sbowa,  at  ieaet,  one  thing,  that  they 
were  not  more  sparinglr  clad  than  the  modem  OileDt- 
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als.  Thie  being  tha  case,  we  may  be  tun  that  »1- 
thoagh  persona  of  the  bumbter  cluaei  were  content 
irith  the  ahirt  and  the  mantle,  the  wealthier  people 
had  other  robea  between  these  two,  and  forming  a, 
complete  dreu  vitboat  the  mantle,  which  with  them 
waa  probably  confined  to  out-oT-door  wear,  or  ceremo- 
nial use.  It  Is,  of  couree,  impoaaibla  to  diacriminate 
tbeae  precisely,  bnt  in  thia  matter  wo  cannot  be  for 
wrong  in  tnieting  to  the  analogy  of  exiating  naagea. 
In  all  the  annexed  flj^rea,  lepresenting  peraona  of 
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the  other.  The  batith  ia,  by  reason  of  ita  long  elecTea 
(with  which  the  bands  may  be  covered),  the  tobe  of 
ceremony,  and  ia  worn  In  the  presence  of  saperiora 
andpefsoniofrank.  Over  one  or  both  of  these  robes 
may  be  worn  the  aiba,  tournooi,  or  hyke,  in  any  of  the 
modes  already  indicated.  Aged  peraona  onen  wrap 
np  the  head  and  ahonlders  wHh  the  Utter,  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  flg.  4. 

This  same  Ajrie  or  wrapper  ia  nsnally  taken  by  per- 
sons going  on  ajonmey,  for  the  purpoae  of  being  used 
in  the  same  manner  aa  a  protection  from  the  >an  or 
wind.    Thia  is  shown  in  the  annexed  cut,  re 


Itd( 


hlon 


sleevea,  extending  a  few  Inches  beyond 
ends,  bat  divided  fhim  a  point  a  little  above  the  wrist, 
BD  that  the  hand  is  generally  exposed,  though  it  may 
be  concealed  by  the  sleeve  when  necessary;  foe  it  is 
customary  to  cover  the  bands  in  the  presence  of  a  per- 
son of  high  rank.  It  is  veiy  common,  especially  in 
winter,  for  persons  to  sleep  without  removing  this 
gown,  but  only  unloosing  the  girdle  by  which  it  ia 
bound.  It  is  not  unnsual  within  doors  to  see  persons 
without  any  article  of  dress  outside  this ;  botitia  con- 
ridered  decidedly  aa  an  undresa,  and  no  respectable 
person  ia  beheld  ont  of  doors,  or  receives  or  pays  visits, 
without  an  outer  covering.  Rence  persons  clad  in 
this  alone  are  sud  to  be  "naked"  in  Scripture— that 
ia,  not  in  the  usual  complete  dress ;  for  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  this,  or  eomethiog  like  thia,  ia 
the  rsins.fatto'nfrt,  of  Scripture  (Exod.  iiviiiidO; 
Job  x'xx.'lgi  Isa.  xxii,  SI,  eU.).  A  similar  robe  is 
worn  by  the  women,  as  waa  also  the  case  among  the 
Israelites  (2  Sam.  xiii.  If,  19;  Cant,  v,  3).  It  is  in 
the  bosom  of  this  robe  tbst  various  articlea  are  carried. 
See  BoBOH. 

The  girdle  worn  over  this,  around  the  waist,  is  usu- 
ally a  colored  shawl,  or  long  piece  of  figured  white 
muslin.  The  girdle  of  the  poorer  claases  Is  of  coarse 
ituS;  and  ofun  of  leather,  with  clasps.  Thia  leathern 
girdle  is  also  much  used  by  the  Arabs,  and  1^  persona 
of  condition  when  equipped  for  a  journey.  It  is  aome- 
times  ornamented  with  workings  in  colored  worsted, 
or  silk,  or  with  meUl  atuda,  shells,  beads,  etc.  Both 
kinds  of  girdles  wore  certainly  in  use  amouK  the  Ue- 
brewa  (2  Kings  i,  fi  ;  Matt,  iii,  i ;  Mark  i,  G ;  comp. 
Jer.  xiii,  1).  See  Girdle.  It  seems  troia  2  Sam. 
XX,  8  (comp.  fig.  1  above),  that  it  was  usual  to  wear  a 
knife  or  poniard  in  the  girdle.  This  custom  ia  still 
general,  and  denotes  not  any  deadly  disposition,  but 
the  want  of  clasp-knives.  Hen  of  literary  vocations 
replace  it  by  an  ink-horn,  as  was  also  the  caae  among 
tlie  Israelites  (Ezek.  ix,  2). 

Over  the  (sown  is  worn  either  the  short-aleeved  fti- 
iei  (fig.  S),  which  is  a  long  coat  of  woollen  cloth,  or 
the  long-sleeved  bmiiA  (fig.  2),  which  is  also  of  wool- 
len cloth,  and  may  be  worn  either  over  or  instead  of 


ing  a  group  of  persons  equipped  fbr  travel.     The  robe 


which  the  whole  dress  is  girded  up  about  the 
loins  calb  to  mind  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
the  action  of  "  girding  up  the  Icnna''  for  a  journey  is 
mentioned. 

From  this  it  ia  also  seen  that  travellera  usually 
wear  a  aword,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  ia  worn  is 
correctly  ahown.     It  would  also  appear  that  the  Jewa 

'  swords  for  such  occasional  nsea  (Matt,  xzvi,  61 ; 


Lukei 
The  n 


ii,  36). 


tsity  of  liaring  the  arm  for  any  kind  of  ei 


iner  in  which  it  is 


■a  that  tl 


similarly  encumbered  by  the  dress.     For  ordinary  pur- 
poses a  hasty  tucking  up  of  the  sleeve  of  the  right  arm 

ances  are  necessary.     These  are  curions,  as  will  he 
seen  by  the  cut  adji^ng.     The  fall  sleeres  of  tha 


of  Modern  Orlentala. 


shirt  are  sometimes  drawn  up  I>t  means  of  cords,  which 
posa  round  each  shoulder,  and  cross  behind,  where 
they  are  tied  in  a  knot.  This  cnslom  is  particularly 
affected  by  servants  and  workmen,  who  have  constant 
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COTTAGE 


I.  niB,  (ttUoil',  ilgiiUlM  ■  Ant  mada  of  boughi 
In.  i,  8),  uicl  u  ninallr  ebewbcn  tniulatad  "iooU." 
it  wu  andmtly  tha  coilom  in  the  Eut,  u  It  rtUl  i«, 
!0  tnd  littla  tamporwy  ihed*,  covered  with  leavaa, 
itrmw,  or  tnrf,  ginng  >helt«r  from  the  be»t  by  dsy  and 
tht  cold  doiri  It  night  to  the  watchmui  that  kept  tha 
(fmtden  orrtDeyardwbile  the  frnitWM  ripening,  whkh 
othenrfie  might  be  Kolen,  or  deatrojed  by  JukaU. 
The»  erectloni,  being  tnlended  only  for  the  occuion, 
were  of  the  vmy  iiightest  fabric,  and  when  the  tTnlta 
were  gathered  were  either  taken  down,  or  left  to  &I1 
to  piecef,  or  were  blown  down  during  the  winter  (Job 
xivii,  18).     8eo  Lodge. 


oecaaion  for  baring  the  arm ;  but  otbara,  wboae  occa- 
iiODa  are  more  incidental,  and  who  are,  therefore,  un- 
prorided  with  the  neeeaaaiy  eordi,  draw  op  the  sleeve* 
■ad  tie  them  together  beblnd  betwoMi  the  ihoolden 
(fig-  2). 

For  the  dreaa  of  female*,  aee  the  article  Womak. 
Certain  parte  of  dreu,  atao,  admit  of  lepaTala  coniidei^ 
adon,  BDch  ai  tbe  head-dreaa  or  turban  (q.  v.),  and  the 
dreMoftbefeet  OTMndala(q.  *.).— Eitto,  a.v.  Dreii. 
(See  "  Tit  Boat  o/Colame,"  andent  and  modem,  by 
aLady.LoDd.ieil;  Prieae  and  St.  John'a  Orimta/ -1 1 
bm,  London,  1847 ;  Cotuma  qfTUrktr,  London,  1802 ; 
Un^  Arabim  yigkn.  cata ;  PeTkiaa.  BeiuJatct  »  Ptr- 
no,  plalai ;  Rambonx,  £ri«n«r.  at  d.  PUger/aktl  »aA 
JawUtm,  Coin,  ISU).     Compare  the  article  Dkua. 

COSTUME,  Sacbrowtai-     See  Pbiebt. 

COSTUME,  Clbbical.     See  Vesthbut*  (or  the 

Cote  (only  in  the  plnr,  Hl^lSt,  ovtroli',  by  tnna- 
poiition  for  ninx,  ractt  for  fodder),  properly  mi«; 
hence  pau,  or  encioenrei  for  flocki  (i  Chron.  xxKii, 
28,  where,  instead  of  "cotei  for  flocka,"  the  original 
haa  "flocka  for   [the]   eotea").      Sea   SHBEi^HXms; 

DOVK-COTB. 

CoteleriuB  (Oxe/ier),  Jbah  BAmm,  i 
French  acbolar,  born  at  Niimes.  16!T.  j 
yean  of  age  be  could  read  tbe  Hebrew  Bible  and  the 
Greek  Teatament  with  eaae.  In  1M9  he  waa  elected 
a  member  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  did  not  receive  the 
degree  of  doctor,  because  he  refnied  to  take  orden.  In 
1C76  he  waa  made  Greek  lecturer  at  Paria,  and  re- 
tained Ihii  post,  with  great  repntUion,  till  his  death, 
August  12,  1686.  Moat  of  his  literary  labor  waa  spent 
upon  the  Greek  fathera;  and  in  I6ii  he  pDbliihed  the 
"  Apostolic  Fathera"  (Patrtt  Am  AprnMHei,  Paris),  of 
which  the  beat  edition  ia  Palivm  qtd  Itmporibai  Apot- 

toHcit  JlonterwU  opera,  receoauit  J.  Cloriciia  (Anut.       ^  . .  ... 

1724,  2  vols.  fol.).  In  16d7  be  waa  commiationed  by  !  the  watchmen  in  gardens,  were  accoatomed  to  sleep 
Collwrtto  revise  and  catalogue  the  Greek  manuscripts  j  during  sonimer,  so  aa  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  wild 
of  tha  Royal  Library.  He  was  engaged  in  thia  work,  ;  animiUa.  The  ewingiag  of  theso  aptly  corresponds 
conjointly  with  tbe  celebrated  DaCange,  for  Ave  yean.  !  with  the  ataggering  of  a  drunken  nun.  Or  it  may, 
In  1676  he  obtained  throngh  Colbert  the  chair  of  Greek  j  pfihaps,  more  appropriately  denola  here  those  frail 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Paria.  In  1677  he  began  the  stmcturea  of  bougha,  supported  by  a  few  polea,  which 
publication  of  his  Ecdaia  Grata  Aftmmmenta^  e  MSS.  .  the  Orientals  use  for  the  aamc  purpose. 
codiritiH,  Gt.  and  Lat.  (3  Tola.  Ito ;  the  gd  vol.  appear- 
ed tvro  days  before  hbi  death).  The  tbnrth  volume  of 
this  work,  for  which  he  had  collected  much  material, 
was  published  in  16»2  by  the  Manrinas.— Sea  Wetzer 
u.  Welte.  Kinkfii-Ltx.  il,  905 ;  Dupin,  NamlU  Bibli- 
ciMque,  xviii,  186. 

Cottage  la  employed  in  oar  veralon  fbr  three  He- 
brew words.     See  Booth. 


Nodeni  Urienti 
2.  np^^,  melamii'  (fem.  of  "ji^a,  an  iim),  dgnifie* 
properly  a  t>dg!iiffflact,  and  is  associated  with  the 
booth  i,"  cottage")  in  the  above  passage  (Isa.  i,  8), 
where  it  ia  translated  "lodgt,"  Iwing  probably  a  some- 
what eiigblsr  structure,  if  posailile,  aa  a  cucumber 
patch  la  more  temporary  than  a  vineyard.  It  also  oc- 
cun  in  Isa.  xnii',  20,  in  tbe  mistraiisiated  expreaaion 
"  and  aball  be  removed  [i.  e.  shaken  about]  like  a  ca(- 
(oje,"  where  it  denotes  a  hanging-bed  or  ionmoci  soa- 
pended  from  trees,  in  which  travellers,  end  eapeciolly 


BMth*  or  Sbeds. 


S.  In  Zeph.  ii,  6,  the  original  term  b  r>i3,  ternlX- 
(literally  d^tigi},  i.  e.  piti  for  holding  water,  and,  in- 
stead of  "  dwelling!  [and]  cottages  for  shepherds,"  it 
ehould  be  nndeied  "fleldafullof  ahepheida'ciatMiia," 


COTTON  6; 

for  watering  thair  flocki ;  Uut  is,  the  litsi  of  the  citiee 
of  Pbiliitia  should  be  occupied  for  putorsl  puipoaea. 
Thti  nerd  doea  uot  occnr  diewhere. 

Cotton  (from  the  Anb.  name  jhtfn),  the  vell- 
koown  woal-Uke  subatance  which  enTalopa  the  eeedi, 
■od  ia  cxJaCaloed  within  the  roiiDduh-palnted  cspsale 
or  frait  of  the  colton-abrub.  Eveiy  one  also  knows 
that  cotton  bu,  from  the  euUait  ign,  been  character- 
istic of  India.  Indeed,  it  has  been  well  remarked  that, 
aa  from  early  timei  eheep'a  wool  has  beeo  principallj 
employed  for  dothiUK  in  Paleitloe  and  Syria,  in  Asia 
Minor,  Creece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  hemp  in  the  northern 
conntriee  of  Europe,  and  flax  la  Egj^  «a  cotton  baa 
always  been  emfdoyed  for  the  same  pnrpoee  in  India, 
and  allk  hi  China.  In  the  pieeent  day,  cotton,  by  the 
aid  of  machinery,  has  been  mannfaetnnHl  in  this  conn- 
try  on  so  eitsQilre  a  scale,  and  sold  at  so  cheep  a 
rata,  as  to  drive  the  manol^tares  of  India  almost  en- 
tirely  out  of  the  market.  But  atill,  nntil  a  very  recent 
period,  the  calicoes  and  chintzes  of  India  formed  vety 
extensive  articles  of  commerce  from  that  country  to 
Europe.  For  the  inventigation  of  the  early  history  of 
cotton,  WB  ale  chieSy  indebted  to  the  earliest  notices 
of  this  commerce ;  belbre  addndng  these,  however,  we 
may  briefly  notice  the  partlcnlai  plants  and  conntries 
bom  which  cotton  is  obtained.  India  possesses  two 
very  distinct  species :  1 .  Goagpitm  herbacam  of  bota- 
nists, of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  Some  of 
which  bave  spresd  north,  and  also  Into  tbe  south  of 
Europe,  and  into  Africa.  !.  Gotij/piiim  arleram,  or 
CottoD-tree,  which  is  little  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
small  produce,  bnt  which  yields  a  flne  kind  of  cotton. 
Tbia  must  not  be  confoanded,  aa  it  oRen  ia,  with  the 
eilk-cotton  tree,  or  Dombyx  hrptapkyUum^  wbicli  does 
not  yield  a  cotton  At  for  spinning.  Cotton  from  tbi 
kinds  is  now  chiefly  cultivated  in  Central  India,  fri 
whence  it  Is  carried  to  and  exported  from  Brooch.  It 
is  aUo  largely  cultivated  in  the  distrida  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  as  also  In  that  of  Madras,  but  less  in  Ben- 
gal, except  for  borne  manufacture,  which  of  course  re- 
quires a  large  supply,  where  so  large  a  population  are 
all  clothed  in  cotton.  American  cotton  is  obtained 
from  two  entirely  distinct  species — CasqpnDa  Barba- 
ifnue,  ofwhich  different  varieties  yield  the  Sea  Island, 
Upland,  Georgian,  and  tbe  New-Orleans  cottons ;  while 
<;. /'eniGianuin  yields  the  Brazil,  Pemombuco,  and  oth- 
er South  American  cottons.  These  species  are  origin- 
al natives  of  America^ — Kitto,  s.  v.  Tbe  Go—gpima 
iMrtacaim,  a  flgnre  of  which  Is  annexed,  ia  probably 
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the  Bpedes  known  to  the  ancients.     (See  Pamy  Cgcla- 
podia,  s.  v.  Goasypinm.) 

This  substance  is  no  doubt  denoted  by  the  term 
DD1I3,  iarpai'  (whence  Gr.  Kopraaoi,  i^X.  earbanu, 
from  Sanscr.  fanjios),  of  Esth.  i,  6,  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  "green"  (Sept.  io(iird(Tivoc,Vnlg.  corJojiniu). 
There  is  considenible  doubt,  however,  whether  ander 
Od,  thali,  in  the  earlier,  and  V^S,  baU,  in  the  later 
books  of  the  O.  T.  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  whHo  linen," 
"  tine  liuen,"  etc.,  cotton  may  not  have  been  Included 
as  wall.  Both  these  latter  terms  are  said  by  Gvenios 
to  be  from  roots  signifying  originally  mere  wbitenees; 
a  aense  said  also  to  inhere  in  the  word  IB,  bad,  used 
sometimes  instead  of|  and  sometimes  together  with 
AeA  to  mean  the  fabric.  In  Eiek.  xxvli,  7, 16,  AtA  is 
mentioned  as  imported  Into  Tj-re  from  Ett;'pt>  and  ball 
as  from  Syria.  Each  is  (bund  In  turn  coupled  with 
!'??']'¥  iaTganuin'),  in  the  sense  of  "  purple  and  flne 
linen,"  i.  e.  the  most  showy  and  costly  apparel  (comp- 
Prov.  Jtxl,  22,  with  Esth,  viii,  15).  The  dress  of  the 
E)!yptian  priests,  at  any  rate  In  tbeir  ministrations, 
was  witbont  doubt  of  linen  (Herod,  il,  ST),  in  spile  of 
Pliny's  assertion  (xii,  1,  2)  that  they  preferred  cotton. 
Yet  cotton  garments  for  the  worabip  of  tbe  temples  is 
said  to  lie  mentioned  on  the  Boaetia  stone  (WilkiDson, 
Anc.  Eg.  iii,  117).  The  same  waa  the  caae  with  tlie 
Jewish  ephod  ond  other  priestly  attire,  in  which  we 
cannot  auppose  any  carelessness  to  bave  prevailed. 
If,  however,  a  Jew  happened  to  bave  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth,  he  probably  nould  not  be  deterred  by  any  scru- 
ple about  the  htlemgtnea  of  Deut.  ixii,  11,  fhim  wear- 
ing that  and  linen  together.  There  is,  however,  no 
word  for  the  cotton  flmt  O'ke  nni^D  for  flax)  in  the 
Hebrew,  nor  any  reaton  to  suppose  that  there  waa 
any  early  knowledge  of  the  fabric  In  Palestine.    See 

The  Egyptian  mammy  swatbings  also,  many  of 
which  ore  said  to  remain  as  good  as  when  n-esh  from 
the  loom,  are  decided,  after  much  controversv  and  mi- 
nute analysip,  to  bave  been  of  linen,  and  not  cotton 
{Egspt.  A  nitq.  in  the  lAb.  o/EiUerlaimtg  Knotcl.  ii,  lt2). 
The  verj-  difficulty  of  deciding,  however,  abowa  how 
easily  even  scientiflc  observera  may  mistake,  end, 
much  more,  bow  Impossible  It  would  have  been  for  an- 
cient popular  writers  to  avoid  confusion.  Even  Greek 
naturalists  sometimes  clearly  include  "cotton"  under 
Xi'vov.  The  same  appears  to  be  tme  ofiBivn,  iBuviov, 
and  tbe  whole  class  of  words  signifying  white  textile 
vegetable  Ikbrics.  From  the  proper  Oriental  name  for 
the  article  jtorpai,  with  which  either  their  Alexandrian 
or  Parthian  intercourse  might  familiarize  tbem,  the 
Latins  borrowed  carbana,  completely  current  in  poeti- 
cal use  in  the  golden  and  silver  period  of  Latinity,  for 
sails,  awnings,  etc.  Varro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the 
authority  of  Ctesiaa  conteniporarj-  with  Herodotus. 
The  Greeks,  tbrongb  tbe  commercial  consequences  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  muat  have  known  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  more  or  less  of  tbe  plant.  Amaals  Indeed 
(about  B.C.  MO)  sent  as  a  present  from  Egypt  a  corslet 
ornamented  with  gold  and  "tree-wool"  ({pi'oio-i  diro 
li\ov,  Herod,  ill,  17),  which  Pliny  says  was  atiU  exist- 
ing in  bis  time  in  a  temple  in  Rhodes,  and  tbst  the 
minuteuESS  of  its  fibre  had  provoked  the  experiments 
of  the  curious.  Cotton  was  manufactured  and  worn 
extensively  in  Egypt,  lint  extant  monuments  give  do 
proof  of  its  growth,  as  In  tbo  case  of  flax,  in  that  coun- 
try OVilkinson,  vt  tup.  p.  116-189,  and  plate  No.  SSQ; 
indeed,  bed  it  been  a  general  product,  we  could  scarce- 
ly have  missed  finding  some  trace  of  it  in  the  monn- 
meotal  details  of  indent  Eg^'ptian  arts,  trades,  etc  ; 
bnt  eapeclally  when  Pliny  (a'.D.  llfi)  asserts  that  cot- 
ton was  then  grotrn  in  Egj-pt,  a  statement  conlirmed  ' 
by  Julius  Polinx  (a  century  later),  we  can  hardly  TO- 
siat  the  inference  that,  at  least  aa  a  cnrioslty  and  as  an 
experiment,  some  plantations  existed  there.    Thli  is  - 


hich, In eluding 
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tlie  more  likel}*,  eioca  we  <liid  the  coitoa-trtt  (Gougpi- ' 
IITC  arboruaa,  le«>  lunal  than,  snd  distincC  rrom.  the 
cottoa  plaM,  lioafp.  ktrhar.)  mentionHl  still  by  Flin; 
u  tha  otUn  rrmarkMe  tree  of  ths  *di*c«nt  Etbioida ; 
Uld  UDCfl  Arabia,  on  iU  otiier  udc,  appears  to  tmve 

abunilance,  idiI  in  parti  to  be  bighly  fuvonble  to  thit 
product.  In  India,  howBTBi 
ords  of  the  use  or  cotton  for 
(be  gtwching  of  It,  lome  ci 
iu\y  49  BOO  B.C.,  Id  the  Itulitula  o/ifrna .-  also  (il  ia  ' 
eaid,Dnthe  tDthority  of  Prof.  Wilson)  in  the  A^tViiu, 
105,  V.  R.  (For  thene  and  some  other  curious  uitiqui- 
tiei  of  the  sul^Ject,  we  Rojie'i  CulDire  and  Commem 
tfCotbm  n  !»^a,  p.  117-1!!.) 

Cotton  is  noa  both  gniwD  and  mannfocturMl  tn  vari- 
oui  part*  of  SjTia  and  Palestine,  and,  owing  probably 
la  its  beioglesB  conductive  of  heat,  aeemi  preferred  for 
turbuu  and  shirts  to  linen ;  bnt  there  Is  no  proof  that, 
till  they  came  in  contact  with  Penla,  the  Hebrews  gen- 
erally knew  of  It  a*  a  diitioct  fabric  from  linen,  whilst 
the  negative  proof  of  language  and  the  protiabilitiea  of  . 
ftot  otfer  a  strong  presumption  that,  if  they  obtained 
it  at  all  In  commerce,  tbey  confounded  it  with  linen 
under  the  terms  shah  or  butt.  Tbe  greater  cleanliness 
and  durahillty  of  linen  prolably  ettabllBhed  its  tuperi- 
ority  over  cotton  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  the  N.-T. 
period,  by  which  time  the  latter  must  have  t>een  com- 
monly known,  and  thus  there  is  no  reason  for  assign- 
ing cotton  ai  the  material  of  the  "tinen  clothes"  (rMii- 
«a)  of  which  WB  read.  (For  the  whole  subject,  tee 
Tal«s'a  Taxfrviam  ^  afijiioriim,  pt.  i,  chap,  vi,  andapp. 
D.>— Smith, ».  V.     SeeBoTAin:. 

Cotton,  George  Edward  Iiyncb,  Anglican 
bishop  of  Calcutta  and  metropolitan  of  the  Anglican 
dioceses  of  India  and  Ceylon,  was  barn  at  Chester, 
England,  Oct.  29,  tSS!.  AfUr  atadying  at  Weetmin- 
■ter  School  and  Trinity  College,  he  was  appointed  to 
■  a  mastership  in  Bugby  School,  and  shortly  after  was 
elected  lo  a  felloirBblp  at  Trinity  College.  About 
1841  he  succeeded  to  the  mastenhip  of  the  llfth  form, 
the  highest  but  one.  In  lRS-2  he  was  elected  head 
master  of  Marlborou);b  College,  wbicb  under  hia  man- 
agement roBO  to  a  bigh  position  among  leading  public 
Kbools.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  to  the  metropoli- 
tan see  of  Calcutta,  where  he  rendered  himself  gener- 
ally beloved.  In  1863,  with  the  full  concumnce  of 
the  governor  general,  he  officially  sanctioned  an  inno- 
vation in  the  use  of  consecrated  churcbea,  Kbich  had 
often  been  desired,  but  never  till  then  secured.  Since 
the  mutiny,  several  Scotch  regiments  have  been  sta- 
tioned in  the  barracka  of  Upper  India,  and  in  many 
stations  tbey  have  no  churches  of  their  own.  Bishop 
Ootlon  ordered  that  at  a  convenient  hour  on  the  Sun- 
day the  Episcopal  cborchca  should  be  available  for 
their  womhip,  and  that  the  Presbyterian  clergyman 
should  have  fuU  liberty  lo  officiate  after  the  rules  of 
bis  own  Churcb,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
High-Church  party  in  the  Church  of  England.  In 
England  strong  measures  were  suggested  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  retract.  But  be  knew  that  the  measure 
Iraa  right  In  itself,  that  tbe  law  was  on  his  side,  and 
that  bis  conduct  was  heartily  approved  by  the  Indian 
government  and  by  all  rlght-Ibinkuig  men.  In  the 
same  spirit,  when  the  Marriage  Bill  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Legislative  Council,  to  provide  increased  fa- 
cilities tbr  the  marriage  of  Presbj-Ierians  and  Nan- 
conformists,  and  give  lo  Nonconformist  ministers  and 
registrars  powers  which  tbey  do  not  possess  in  England 
itself,  be  gave  tbe  act  hi  j  cordial  approval.  He  was  ac- 
cidentally drowned  while  disemliarking  from  a  Bt«am- 
er,  October  6, 1866.— ^nn.  Amer.  Cgdopadia /or  1B66, 
p.  261  i  Brit,  ibtari.  Rmta,  Jan.  1867. 

Cotton,  John,  an  eminent  Congregational  minis- 
tar,  was  bom  at  Derby,  Eng.,  Dec  4,  1585.  He  was 
A  itodent  In  Cambridge,  became  fellow  of  Emmanuel 


ton,  Lincolnshire.  After  preaching  some  few  years, 
he  waa  lilenced  for  nonconfbrmity  with  some  csic- 
monlea  which  be  held  to  be  unscriptural,  but  after  a 
short  time  be  was  reinstated.  About  13S2,  lo  escape 
examination  before  tbe  High  Commiaaion  Coutt,  he 
secrated  himself  in  London,  and  thence  suled  for  New 
England,  arriving  In  Boston  Sept.  S,  1G3S.  On  Oct. 
ID  he  waa  appointed  preacher  In  the  First  Cburch. 
He  died  Dec.  23, 1652.  He  published  An  AbHraet  of 
IhtLamt  of  flew  England  {\U\y,-~Tht  CkUTcKiBe- 
urr«<^  (IG42)  -.—Tht  Poanng  out  of  tie  Setrtn  ViaU 
(1642)  -.—The  Way  of  Life  (Und.  1611, 4to) :— *ooo« 
oi>//<n3r()niiyiiMi<wo/fforf(Lond.  1641,  4to);— £^w- 
fifvm  of  the  CatUida  (Land.  1642,  Bvo)  -.—Tit  Covenant 
o/(7ra«(Lond.l662,  an.  6vo'):~A  praaioai  Cominen- 
lary  Hpon  <iU  It  Epitir  afJolui  (Loud.  1656,  fol.),  with 
several  minor  writings Spragua,  AtmaU,  i,  25, 

Cotton  MSB.    See  PoaFUBECB,  Codex. 

Coaoh  (S^X^,  jFOfni'd,  something  Mpnad,  GOL. 
xlix,  4;  "bed,"  1  Chron.  v,  I;  Job  svii,  IS;  Psa. 
txiii,  e ;  cxxxU,  B ;  33^p,  muUaft',  something  to  £« 
upon,  Job  vii, IB,  elsewhere  "bed;"  lc^3, «'m,  some- 
thing errc(rtl,  Psa.  vi,  6 ;  Amos  111,  12 ;' vi,  4;  "bed," 
Job  vii, 13;  Pta.xli,8j  cxxxii,3;  Prov.vii,16i  Cant. 
i,16;  "bedstead,"DeDt.iii,ll;  tXtvlciov,  A  UttU  b<d, 
Lnke  v,  19,  24 ;  itpd(3(3aroc,  a  palltt.  Act*  v,  15,  else- 
where "bod").  Feather-beds,  as  unonig  na,  are  un- 
known in  the  East,  as  indeed  generally  in  southem 
climates.  The  poor  sleep  on  mats  or  wrapped  in  their 
overclothes  (Exod.  xxii,  27;  Deut.  xxiv,  18;  comp. 
Thcocr.  xriii.  19;  Slobiei  ^rm.  72,  p.  404;  as  to  Rath 
iii,  g ;  Ezck.  xvt,  8,  boo  Biel  In  the  Miicdl.  L^.  Xot. 
v,  209  sc|.),  and,  in  the  open  sir,  somelimeB  have  only 
a  etone  for  a  pillow  (Arvieux,  ill,  216 ;  comp.  Gen.  ix, 
21,23;  x.it-iii,  11).  The  wealthy  use  bolsters  or  mat- 
tresses (RuBsel.  Aleppo,  i,  195),  stuffed  with  wool  or 
cotton.  These  are  not  laid  upon  a  bedstead,  but  on  b 
rsised  portion  (divan,  q.  v.)  along  tbe  side  of  the  room, 
which  by  dav  serves  fbr  a  seat  (Harmar,  i,  134 ;  ii,  71 ; 
RosenmQller^  Morgenl.  lil,  211;  vi,  14;  Lorcnt,  ITfin- 
der.  p.  82).  Whether  the  couches  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews for  the  sick  or  sleejdng,  which  are  usually 
termed  nSTS,  miUdi' (Gen.  xlvii,  81;  ISam.  xix,  13:  . 
2  Sam.  iv^  T;  2  Kiai»  i,  4),  331:^13,  misUai'  (Exod. 
xxi,  18 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  5 ;  C«nL  ul,  1),  is^~,  e'nt  (Job  .■ 
vii,  13 ;  Cant,  i,  16 ;  Prov.  vii,  U ;  properly  a  htdiUad, 
see  Deut.  iii,  II),  were  upon  such  a  platform,  is  uncer- 
tain, as  tbey  appear  to  have  been  movable  (1  Sam. 
xix,  15),  and  were  probably  used  In  the  daytime,  like 
sofas,  for  sitting  down  and  repose  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  23 ; 
Ezek.  xxiil.  41 ;  Amos  iii,  12 ;  vi,  4 ;  yet  compare  > 
Kinga  iv,  10).     Cottly  carpets  graced  tbe  houses  of 
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the  rich  (Prov.  vii,  16  sq. ;  Ezdk.  xxiii,  41 ;  Amos  iii, 
12);  those  who  lay  upon  them  covered  themselves 
with  similar  tapestry,  and  placed  a  soft  fur  under  their 
head  (1  Sam.  xix,  13).  A  canopy,  or  bed  with  a  tester, 
is  named  in  the  Apocrypha  (Jadith  zvi.  28),  and  else- 
where a  luuiging  bed  or  hammock  (nssi?^,  Isa.  xxiv, 

20),  such  as  watchers  in  gardens  used  (Gesenius,  The». 
Heb.  p.  7&0 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Beackr,  p.  158).  In  the 
Mishna  various  Idnds  of  beds  or  couches  are  referred 
to;  e.  g.  the  ti»"i5,  dargash'  {Nedar.  vii,  5).  The 
couches  (kXivjIj  KpafSparofi)  for  the  sick,  named  in  the 
N.  T.  (Matt,  ix,  6;  Mark  ii,  4;  vi,  65;  Luke  v,  18; 
Acts  V,  5,  etc.)  were  movable  (Becker,  CharicL  il,  72). 
—Winer,  i,  178.     See  Bed. 

Coulon.    See  Colon. 

Coulter  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  20, 21,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  HK  (eih),  an  agricultural  instrument,  rendered 
elsewhere  ^^plough^share'^  (Isa.  ii,  4;  Mic.  iv,  3;  Joel 
iii,  10),  for  which,  however,  a  different  word  stands  in 
the  passage  in  1  Sam.  The  Sept.  renders  it  by  the 
general  term  trKtvo^,  implemetU,  in  1  Sam.,  hutpicuff/^- 
share  in  the  other  passages.  The  Rabbins  understand 
it  to  be  a  mattock.  It  was  probably  the  facing-piece 
or  shoe  of  a  plough,  analogous  to  our  coulter,  as  it 
was  of  iron,  with  an  edge  that  required  sharpening, 
and  was  easily  transformed  Into  a  sword.  Such  an 
appendage  to  the  plough,  however,  is  not  now  in  use 
in  the  East  [see  Aobiculture],  but  would  be  greatly 
needed  in  improved  cultivation,  considering  the  frail 
structure  of  the  plough  itself,  the  point  being  usually 
only  of  wood  (see  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egtfptkau^  ii, 
14, 17).     See  Plodoh, 

CoTmcil  is  the  rendering  given  by  our  translators 
chiefly  to  two  Greek  words. 

1.  XvfiftovXiov  (a  meeting  of  eouneeHoni)  signifies  a 
consultation  of  persons  for  executing  any  enterprise 
(Matt,  xii,  14),  a  sense  elsewhere  covered  by  the  usual 
translation  *^ counsel;"  also  a  council^  or  assembly  of 
persons  duly  convened.  In  Acts  xxv,  12,  it  is  spoken 
of  counseUorSf  i.  e.  persons  who  sat  in  public  trials  with 
the  governor  of  a  province ;  called  also  crmciUaru  (Sue- 
tonius, Tib.  83)  or  aetettores  (I^mprid.  Vit,  Alex,  Sev. 
46),  in  the  regular  proconsular  **conventus."  This 
last  was  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Roman  citizens  of  a 
province  in  the  chief  town,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
causes,  from  among  whom  the  proconsul  selected  a 
number  to  try  the  cases  in  dispute,  himself  presiding 
over  their  action.  From  the  instance  in  question, 
something  analogous  appears  to  have  obtained  under 
the  procuratorship  of  Judaea  (see  Smith's  Diet,  ofCUus. 
Ant,  B,  V.  Conventus).     See  Art  arch  ;  Procurator. 

2.  2t;vc^p(ov  (a  siUif^  together)  signifies  a  formal 
assembly  or  senate^  and  in  the  N.  T.  is  spoken  only  of 
Jewish  "coanoffa,"  by  which  word  it  is  invariably 
rendered  in  the  common  version.  These  were:  (1.) 
The  SA2fiiEDRiM  (q.  v.),  or  supreme  council  of  the 
nation.  (2.)  In  the  plural,  the  smaller  tribunals  in 
the  cities  of  Palestine  subordinate  to  the  Sanhedrim 
(Matt.  X,  17 ;  Mark  xiii,  9).  See  Trial.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  grades  of  courts  seems 
clearly  alluded  to  in  Matt,  v,  22.  See  Judomemt. 
According  to  the  Rabbins,  these  lower  courts  consisted 
of  twenty-three  judges,  and  the  two  in  Jerusalem  were 
held  in  the  rooms  over  the  Shnshan  and  the  Beautiful 
gates ;  but  Josephus  expressly  says  that  the  number 
of  judges  was  seven  (^Ant,  iv,  8, 14,  38 ;  IFar,  ii,  20, 
5) ;  and  there  are  notices  in  the  Talmud  of  arbitration 
courts  of  three  judges  (Jahn's  A  rchaol,  §  245).  Per- 
haps the  former  two  of  these  were  but  different  forms 
of  the  same  court  in  different  places.  See  Court, 
Judicial.  They  appear  to  have  been  originally  in- 
stituted by  Moses  (Deut.  xvi,  18;  2  Chron.  xix,  5), 
and  to  have  had  jurisdiction  even  over  capital  offences ; 
although,  under  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  Romans, 
their  powers  were  doubtless  much  restricted.     See 


PuNiSHMEirrs.  In  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  apoe« 
ties  the  functions  of  this  court  were  probably  confined 
chiefly  to  the  penalty  of  excommunication  [see  Anath- 
ema] (John  xvi,  2),  although  there  are  not  wanting 
intimations  of  their  inflicting  corporal  chastisement  (2 
Cor.  xi,  24).     See  Tribunal. 

8.  In  the  Old  Testament  ^*  council^'  occurs  in  Psa. 
Ixviii,  27,  as  the  rendering  of  H^a^,  rigmah^  QWatvWj 

a  heap\  a  throng  or  company  of  persons.  See  Coun- 
sel. 

4.  In  the  Apocrypha,  "council,"  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  is  the  rendering  of  PovKi}  (1  Esth.  ii,  17 ;  1  Maoc. 
xiv,  22),  (WfiliovXoi  (1  Esth.  viii,  55),  and  jSovXevoftai 
(2  Mace,  ix,  58).     See  Counsellor. 

COUNCIL,  Apostolical,  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv, 
6  sq.).  See  Apostolical  Council.  Many  writers, 
Protestants  as  well  as  Romanists,  have  regarded  the 
assembly  of  the  apostles  and  elders  of  Jerusalem,  of 
which  we  read  in  Acts  xv,  as  the  first  ecclesiastical 
council,  and  the  model  on  which  others  were  formed, 
in  accordance,  as  they  suppose,  with  a  divine  com- 
mand or  apostolic  institution.  But  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity, 
and  is  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  earliest 
writers  who  refer  to  the  councils  of  the  Church.  Ter- 
tullian  speaks  of  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the 
Asiatic  and  European  Greeks  as  a  human  institution ; 
and  in  a  letter  written  by  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Cssa* 
rea,  to  Cyprian,  about  the  middle  of  the  thinl  century, 
the  same  custom  is  referred  to  merely  as  a  convenient 
arrangement  existing  at  that  time  among  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor  for  common  deliberation  on  matters  of 
extraordinary  importance.  Besides  this,  it  will  be 
found,  upon  examination,  that  the  councils  of  the 
Church  were  assemblages  of  altogether  a  different  na- 
ture from  that  of  the  apostles  and  elders ;  the  only 
point  in  which  the  alleged  model  was  really  imitated 
being,  perhaps,  the  form  of  preface  to  the  decree,  "It 
hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us"  (see 
the  Studien  «.  Kritiken^  1842,  i,  102  sq.).  See  Decree 
(of  Apostles). 

Councils  (Lat.  concilium')^  assemblies  of  pc'jtors  or 
bishops  for  the  discussion  and  regulation  of  ecclesL 
astical  affairs. 

1.  The  beginning  of  the  system  of  church  councils 
is  traced  to  the  gathering  together  of  the  apostles  and 
elders  narrated  in  Acts  xv.  This  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  first  council  (see  above) ;  but  it  differed 
trom  all  others  in  this  circumstance,  that  it  was  un- 
der the  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  speak  of  four  Apostolical  Councils, 
viz..  Acts  i,  13,  for  the  election  of  an  apostle ;  Acts  vi, 
to  choose  deacons ;  Acts  xv,  the  one  above  named ; 
Acts  xxi,  18  sq.  But  none  of  these  had  a  public  and 
general  character  except  that  in  Acts  xv  (Schaff,  Hiri, 
of  Christian  Church,  ii,  §  65).  Although  the  Gospel  was 
soon  after  propagated  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
public  meeting  of  Christians  held  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  any  contested  point  until  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  From  that  time  councils  became  fre- 
quent ;  but  as  they  consisted  only  of  those  who  be- 
longed to  particular  districts  or  countries,  they  are 
usually  termed  diocesan,  provincial^  patriarchal,  or  na^ 
tional  councils,  in  contradistinction  to  ceatmenical  or 
general  councils,  i.  e.  supposed  to  comprise  delegates 
or  commissioners  from  all  the  churches  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  consequently  supposed  to  represent 
the  Church  universal. 

2.  (Ecumenical  Councils. — The  name  evvodog  oikov- 
fifvtKrj  (concilium  universale  or  gaiercde)  occurs  first  in 
the  6th  canon  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381  (Schaff, 
I.  c).  No  such  assembly  was  held,  or  could  be  held, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  over 
the  ruins  of  paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Their 
title  to  represent  the  whole  Christian  world  is  not 
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Tmlid.  After  the  4th  century  the  lower  clergy  and  the 
laity  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  oooncUa,  and 
bUhope  only  admitted.  The  number  of  bishopa  gath- 
ered at  the  greatest  of  the  councila  oonttitnted  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  entire  episcopate  of  the  world. 
The  oecumenical  councils  which  are  generally  admit- 
ted to  bear  that  title  most  justly  were  rather  Greek 
than  genera]  councils.  In  the  strict  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  therefore,  no  CBCumenical  council  has  ever 
been  held. 

There  are  seven  councils  admitted  by  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  as  fleeumenical.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics add  twelve  to  the  number,  making  nineteen, 
named  in  the  following  list.  For  details  as  to  the  do- 
ings of  the  councils,  see  the  separate  articles  under 
each  title  in  this  Cyclopedia. 

1.  The  synod  of  apostles  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv). 
2.  The  first' Council  of  Nice,  held  825  A.D.,  to  assert 
the  Catholic  doctrine  respec^ng  the  Son  of  God  in  op- 
position to  the  opinions  of  Arius.  8.  The  first  Council 
of  Constantinople,  convoked  under  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great  (881  A.D.),  to  determine  the  Catholic 
doctrine  regarding  the  Holy  Ghost.  4.  The  first  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  convened  under  Theodosius  the  Younger 
(481  A.D.),  to  condemn  the  Nestorian  heresy.  5.  The 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  under  the  Emperor  Mardan 
(451  A.D.),  which  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  union 
of  the  divine  with  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  and 
condemned  the  heresies  of  Eufyches  and  the  Monophy- 
sites.  6.  The  second  Council  of  Constantinople,  under 
Justinian  (553  A.D.),  which  condemned  the  doctrines 
of  Origen,  Arias,  Macedonius,  and  others.  7.  The 
third  Council  of  Constantinople,  convoked  under  the 
emperor  Constantino  V,  Pogonatus  (681  A.D.),  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  Monothelite  heresy.  8.  The  sec- 
ond Council  of  Nice,  held  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Irene  and  her  son  Constantine  (787  A.D.),  to  establish 
the  worship  of  images.  Against  this  council  Charle- 
magne convened  a  counter  synod  at  Frankfort  (794 
A.D.).  9.  The  fourth  Council  of  Conatantinople,  un- 
der Basilius  and  Adrian  (869  A.D.),  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  which  was  the  deposition  of  Photius,  who  had 
intruded  himself  into  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  restoration  of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  its  former 
occupant.  10.  The  first  Lateran  Council  held  in  Rome 
under  the  emperor  Henry  V,  and  convoked  by  the 
pope  Calixtus  II  (1128  A.D.),  to  settle  the  dispute  on 
investiture  (q.  v.).  11.  The  second  Lateran  Council, 
under  the  emperor  Conrad  III  and  pope  Innocent  II 
(1139  A.D.),  condemned  the  errors  of  Arnold  of  Brescia 
and  others.  12.  The  third  Lateran  Council,  convened 
by  pope  Alexander  III  (1179  A.D.),  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  I  of  Germany,  condemned  the  **  errors  and 
impieties"  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  13.  The 
fourth  Lateran  Council,  held  under  Innocent  III  (1215 
A.D.),  among  other  matters  asserted  and  confirmed 
the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  and  necessity  for  the 
reformation  of  abuses  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
14.  The  first  oecumenical  synod  of  Lyon,  held  during 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  IV  (1245  A.D.),  had  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of  the  Crusades,  the  restoration 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  etc.  15.  The  second  oecu- 
menical synod  of  Lyon  was  held  during  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  X  (1274  A.  D.) ;  its  principal  object  was  the 
reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  16.  The 
Synod  of  Yienne  in  Gaul,  under  Clemens  Y  (1311 
A.D.),  was  convoked  to  suppress  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, etc.  17.  The  Council  of  Constance  was  con- 
voked at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  1414 
A.D.,  and  sat  for  four  years.  It  asserted  the  author- 
ity of  an  oecumenical  council  over  the  pope,  and  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague.  18.  The  Council  of  Basel  was  convoked  by 
pope  Martin  Y,  1430  A.D.  It  sat  for  nearly  ten  years, 
and  purposed  to  introduce  a  reformation  in  the  disci- 
pline, and  even  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     All  acts  passed  in  this  council,  after  it  had 


been  formally  dissolved  by  the  pope,  are  regarded  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  null  and  void.  19.  The 
celebrated  Council  of  Trent,  held  1545-1568  A.D.  It 
was  opened  by  Paul  III,  and  brought  to  a  close  under 
the  poBftificate  of  Paul  IV. 

The  Church  of  Etagland  (JHomii^  agamMt  ike  Peril 
ofldolairif,  pt  ii)  speaks  of  **  those  six  councils  which 
were  allowed  and  received  of  all  men,*'  viz.,  Nice, 
A.D.  325 ;  ConstanUnople,  A.D.  881 ;  Ephesus,  A.D. 
481 ;  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451 ;  Constantinople,  A.D.  553 ; 
Constantinople,  A.D.  680  (see  Amer.  Quart.  Church 
Review,  Oct.  1867,  art.  iv).  The  ArticUe  of  Beligitm 
(art.  xxi)  declare  that  **  general  councils  may  not  be 
gathered  together  without  the  commandment  and  vrill 
of  princes.  And  when  they  be  gathered  together  (for<«. 
asmuch  as  they  be  an  assembly  of  men,  whereof  all  bo 
not  governed  with  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God)  they 
may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things 
pertaining  unto  God;  wherefore  things  ordained  by 
them  as  necenary  to  salvation  have  neither  strength 
nor  authority  unless  it  may  be  declared  that  they  be 
taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture." 

The  importance  of  the  so-called  oecumenical  coun- 
cils has  been  often  greatly  over-estimated,  not  only  by 
the  Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  by  many 
Protestants.  Jortin  remarks,  with  his  usual  sharp- 
ness, that  "  they  were  a  collection  of  men  who  were 
fWul  and  fallible.  Some  of  these  councils  were  not  as- 
semblies of  pious  and  learned  divines,  but  cabals,  the 
majority  of  which  were  quarrelsome,  fanatical,  domi- 
neering, dishonest  prelates,  who  wanted  to  compel  men 
to  approve  all  their  opinions,  of  which  they  themselves 
had  no  clear  conceptions,  and  to  anathematise  and  op- 
I»ess  those  who  would  not  implicitly  submit  to  their 
determinations'*  (^Wcrks,  vol.  iii,  charge  2). 

The  value  of  the  decisions  of  the  councils  depends, 
not  upon  their  authority,  as  drawn  together  at  the  call 
of  emperor  or  pope,  not  upon  the  number  of  the  bish- 
ops who  attended  them,  but  upon  the  truth  of  their 
decisions,  and  their  conformity  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Councils  of  Nice  and  Chalcedon  rendered  great 
service  to  the  Church  and  to  theology ;  but  their  Chris- 
tological  statements  of  doctrine  have  been  received  by 
the  general  Church  down  to  the  latest  times,  not  5^ 
ccuue  they  emanated  from  the  councils,  but  because 
they  satisfy  the  intellectual  and  moial  needs  of  the 
Church,  and  are  held  to  be  true  statements,  though  in 
more  scientific  form,  of  doctrines  explicitly  or  implicit- 
ly contained  in  the  Word  of  God.  As  to  the  earlier 
councils,  it  **must  be  remembered  that  the  bishops  of 
that  day  were  elected  by  the  popular  voice.  So  far  as 
that  went,  they  truly  represented  the  Christian  people, 
and  were  but  seldom  called  to  account  by  the  people 
for  their  acts.  Eusebius  felt  bound  to  justify  his  vote 
at  Nice  befora  his  diocese  in  Ciesarea.  Furthermore, 
the  councils,  in  an  age  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  sanc- 
tioned the  principle  of  common  public  deliberation  as 
the  best  means  of  arriving  at  truth  and  settling  con- 
troversy. They  revived  the  spectacle  of  the  Roman 
senate  in  ecclesiastical  form,  and  were  the  forerunners 
of  representative  government  and  parliamentary  legis- 
lation" (Schaff,  Histonf.ii,  §  65;  also  in  New-Enj/lander, 
Oct.  1868,  art  iv,  and  in  Jahrb.fikr  deuUd^  Theologie, 
1868,  ii). 

The  Romanists  hold  that  the  pope  alone  can  con- 
vene and  conduct  oscumenical  councils,  which  are  sup- 
posed, on  their  theory,  to  represent  the  universal 
Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
matters  of  faith,  councils  profess  to  be  guided  by  the 
holy  Scriptures  and  the  traditions  of  the  Church, 
while  in  lighter  matters  human  reason  and  expediency 
are  consulted.  In  matters  of  faith  oecumenical  coun- 
cils are  held  to  be  in&llible,  and  hence  it  is  maintained 
that  all  such  synods  have  agreed  together ;  but  in  mat- 
ters of  discipline,  etc.,  the  authority  of  the  latest  coun- 
cil prevails.  The  Roman  claim  is  not  sustained  by 
history.    The  emperors  called  the  first  seven  councils,  . 
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and  either  presided  over  them  in  person  or  by  oomini»- 
sioners ;  and  the  final  ratiiication  of  the  decisiona  waa 
also  left  to  the  emperor.  But  the  Greek  Church 
agrees  with  the  Latin  in  ascribing  absolute  authority 
to  the  decisions  of  truly  CBcumenical  councils.  Greg- 
ory of  Nazianzns  (who  waa  president  for  a  time  of  the 
second  oecumenical  council)  speaks  strongly  of  the 
evils  to  which  such  assemblies  are  liable:  "I  am  in- 
clined to  avoid  conventions  of  bishops ;  I  never  knew 
one  that  did  not  come  to  a  bad  end,  and  create  more 
disorders  than  it  attempted  to  rectify."  A  remarka- 
ble view  of  the  authority  of  councils  waa  that  of  Nico- 
las of  Chimengis  (q.  v.),  vis.  that  they,  in  his  opinion, 
could  claim  regard  for  their  resolutions  only  if  the 
members  were  really  believers,  and  if  they  were  more 
concerned  for  the  salvation  of  souls  than  for  secular 
interests.  His  views  on  general  councils  were  fully 
set  forth  in  a  little  work  entitled  DiMpuUxtio  de  eonciUo 
ffmerali,  which  consists  of  three  letters,  addressed,  in 
1415  or  1416,  to  a  professor  at  the  Fktris  University 
(printed  apparently  at  Vienna  in  1482).  He  not  only 
places  the  authority  of  general  councils  over  the  au- 
thority of  the  popes,  but  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
over  the  authority  of  the  councils.  He  doubts  wheth- 
er at  all  the  former  <Bcumenical  councils  the  Holy 
Spirit  really  presided,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not 
assist  men  pursuing  secular  aims.  He  denies  that  a 
council  composed  of  such  men  represents  the  Church, 
and  asserts  that  God  alone  knows  who  are  his  people 
and  where  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells,  and  that  there  may 
be  times  when  the  Church  can  only  be  found  in  one 
single  woman  (in  tola  potest  mulierctda  p^r  gratiotm 
tnanere  ecclesiam).  After  the  lapse  of  over  300  years, 
the  pope  in  1867  signified  his  purpose  to  summon  an- 
other (Bcumenical  counciL  Of  conrse  none  but  Ro- 
manist bishops  will  attend  it. 

8.  Provmctal  councils  have  been  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  here  in  detail.  The  most  important  of 
them  are  mentioned  under  the  names  of  the  places  at 
which  they  have  been  held  (e.  g.  Aix-la-Chopelle, 
Compiegne).  Lists  are  given  in  most  of  tho  books  on 
Christian  antiquities,  and  in  Landon,  Man,  of  Councils. 

4.  The  most  important  collections  of  the  acts  of  the 
councils  are  Binius,  ConeiHa  Generalia  (Cologne,  1606, 
4  vols.  fol. ;  1618,  4  vols,  fol ;  Paris,  1688, 0  vols,  fol.) ; 
the  same,  edited  by  Labb6  and  Cossart  (Paris,  1671 
sq.,  17  vols.,  with  supplement  by  Balazo,  1638, 1  vol. 
fol.);  Hardonin,  CoOedio  Maxima  ConcUiorum^  etc. 
(Paris,  1715  sq.,  12  vols,  fol.) ;  Coleti  (Venice,  1728,  28 
vols.  4to,  with  supplement  by  Mans1,  1748-52,  6  vols, 
going  down  to  the  year  1727);  Man  si,  Scicr.  ConcU. 
nova  et  ampUss.  CoUecHo  (Florence,  1769-98,  81  vols, 
fol.).  The  abb^  Mlgne  pro'poses  a  complete  collection, 
in  80  vols.  There  are  special  collections  of  the  acts 
of  national  and  provincial  councils ;  e.  g.  for  France, 
Sirmond  (Paris,  1629),  La  Lande  (Paris,  1666) ;  for 
Spain,  Aguirre  (Madrid,  1781);  for  Germany,  Binterim 
(Mainz,  1885-43^  7  vols.).  Of  manuals,  histories  of 
councils,  etc.,  the  following  are  the  most  important : 
Walcb,  Kirchenversammhtnffen  (Leips.  1759);  Grier, 
Epitome  of  General  Covneils  (Dublin,  1828,  8vo) ;  Iau- 
don^  3fanual  o/ Councils  (Lond,  1846,  12mo);  Bever- 
idge,  Hynodicon^  sive  Pandedta  Canonum  S.  3,  Apostolo^ 
rumetConciliorum{0^on.  1672-82,  2  vols,  fol.);  Hefele, 
Conciliengesckichte  (Freiburg,  1855  sq.,  6  vols.  8vo— yet 
unfinished).  See  also  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap. 
zx ;  Lardner,  Works,  iv,  68 ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of 
Homanism,  bk.  iU,  ch.  ill ;  Ferraris,  Prvmta  BtbUotheca, 
f,  v.  Concilium ;  SchafT,  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
vol.  ii,  §  65;  James,  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  Fathers, 
and  Councils,  by  the  Church  of  Borne  (Lond.  1688,  8vo) ; 
Comber,  Roman  Forgeries  in  the  Councils,  etc.  (Lond. 
1689,  4to);  Browne,  On  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Art. 
XXI ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  ii,  144 ;  Cramp,  Text^ 
book  of  Popery,  p.  474 ;  Siegel,  AUerthOmer,  iv,  406. 
COUNCILS,  Ecclesiastical.     See  Coxobeoa- 
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Counsel  (prop.  riS9,  etsak',  pov\^).  Beside  the 
common  signification  of  this  word,  as  denoting  tho 
consultations  of  men,  it  is  used  in  Scripture  for  the  de- 
crees of  God,  the  orders  of  his  providence.  God  fhis* 
trates  the  counsels,  the  views,  the  designs  of  princes; 
but  "the  counsels  of  the  Lord  stand  for  ever"  (Psa. 
xxxiii,  11 ;  evil,  11 ;  Luke  vii,  80).  See  Decrbe  (of 
God). 

COUNSELS,  Evangelical.   See  Consilia  Evah- 

OBLICA. 

Counsellor  (usually  y^fi*^,  yoUs',  <TiJ/i/3ovXoc)i 
an  adviser  upon  any  matter  (Prov.  xi,  14 ;  xv,  22 ;  2 
Chron.  xxv,  16 ;  Ezra  iv,  5,  etc. ;  Rom.  xi,  84),  espe* 
daily  the  king*s  state  counsellor  (2  Sam.  xv,  12 ;  Ezra 
vii,  28 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  88,  etc.) ;  hence  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  a  government  (Job  ill,  14 ;  xii^  17 ;  Isa.  i, 
26 ;  iii,  8,  etc.),  and  once  of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  ix,  5 ; 
Sept.  ovp^ovXoQ,  Vulg.  oonMiUarius),  The  Chaldee 
equivalent  term  is  09^  (fo^t  Ezra  vii,  14, 15).  Other 
Chaldee  terms  thus  rendered  are  "p^^*^}?  (lMddaberin\ 
ministers  of  state  or  viziers  (Dan.  iii,  24,  27;  iv,  86; 
vi,  7),  and  "nnnn  (dethabar^,  one  skilled  in  law),  a 

judge  (Dan.  iii,  2, 8).  In  the  Apocrypha,  ovpfiovkoCf 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  adviser,  is  thus  rendered 
(Wisd.  viii,  9 ;  Ecdus.  vi,  6 ;  xxxvii,  7,  8 ;  xlii,  21) ; 
also  fWfijiovKivTii^  (1  Esdr.  viii,  11).  In  Mark  xv, 
48;  Luke  xxiii,  50,  the  Greek  term  fiov\ivri]Q,  which 
is  thus  translated,  probably  designates  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.)    See  Council. 

Country.  Heaven  is  called  a  country  in  the  Bi- 
ble, in  allusion  to  Canaan.  And  it  is  a  better  country, 
as  its  inhabitants,  privileges,  and  employments  are  far 
more  excellent  than  any  on  earth  (Heb.  xi,  14, 16). 
It  b  Sifar  country,  very  distant  from  and  unknown  in 
our  world  (Matt,  xxi,  87,  and  xxv,  14 ;  Luke  xix,  12). 
A  state  of  apostasy  from  God,  whether  of  men  in  gen- 
eral or  of  the  Gentile  world,  is  called  a  far  country ; 
it  is  distant  fh>m  that  in  which  we  ought  to  be ;  in  it 
we  are  ignorant  of  God,  exposed  to  danger,  and  have 
none  to  pi^  or  help  us  (I^nke  xv,  18).  A  state  or 
place  of  gross  ignorance  and  wickedness  is  called  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death  (Matt  Iv,  16).— Brown. 

Coupling,  ^1*!?^^,  chobe'reth,  ^  junction,  of  curtains 
(Exod.  xxvi,  4,  lO;  xxxvi,  17),  i.  q.  HI^SMr,  rnack^ 
be'reth  (Exod.  xxvi,  4,  5,  etc.) ;  but  Hl'naH'C,  mecha- 
beroth',  means  wooden  bracer^  (?  girden)  for  fastening 
a  building  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  11),  or  iron  cramps  for 
holding  stones  together  ('*  joinings,"  1  Chron.  xxii,  8). 

Courayer,  Piebbb  Francois  lb,  an  eminent  and 
liberal  Boman  Catholic  divine,  bom  at  Vernon,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1681,  was  a  canon  and  librarian  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, and  a  professor  of  theolog}*  and  philosophy. 
Having  written  a  Defence  of  the  Validity  of  EngUsh 
Ordinations  (Brux.  1728, 2  vols.  8vo),  he  was  so  perse- 
cuted that  he  took  reftige  in  England  in  1728,  whero 
he  entered  the  English  Church,  obtained  a  pension, 
and  died  in  1776.  He  translated  into  French  Sarpi*s 
History  of  the  CouncU  of  Trent,  and  Sleidan's  History 
of  the  Reformation,  and  wrote  several  tracts.  His 
Disputation  on  EngUsh  Ordinations  was  republished  at 
Oxford,  1844,  8vo.  His  edition  of  Sarpi  is  better  than 
any  other  (Lond.  1786, 2  vols.  fol.). 

Courier.    See  Post. 

Course  (l^rifupia,  daily  order,  Luke  i,  5,  8).  See 
Abuah  4. 

Court,  an  open  enclosure,  applied  in  the  A.  V. 
most  commonly  to  the  enclosures  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple.  1.  The  Hebnw  word  invariably 
used  for  the  former  b  ^SETf,  chaiser',  fh>m  ^^H,  to 
surround  (Gesenius,  Thes,  Heb,  p.  512).  (See,  e.  g., 
Exod.  xxvii,  9  to  xl,  88;  Lev.  vi,  16;  Num.  iii,  26, 
etc.)  The  same  word  is  also  most  frequently  used  fbi 
the  ^^oourto*'  of  the  Temple,  aa  1  Kings  vi,  86;  vii,  8; 
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zxiii,  13 ;  1  Chton.  xzxiij,  6 ;  Ps.  zcli,  18,  ste.  Bee  | 
TabebMAClej  Tehple.  The  ume  void  !•  Teiy  j 
often  emplayed  fbr  the  fuclcMurei  of  the  "villag«'' 
of  Palestine,  and  under  tbe  farm  of  Hater  or  Uatm- 
(q.  V.)  freqiuntlj  occun  in  the  aemei  of  place*  la  the 
A.  V.  See  Villaoe.  It  aUo  dealgiutw  the  coort 
of  ■prison  (Neh.iLi,  25;  Jer.  xxiil,  2,  etc.),  of  ■  pri- 
vate faoDH  (2  Sun.  xvii,  18),  and  of  ■  paUce  (3  Kini^ 
zi,  4 ;  Esth.  I,  e,  etc.).  la  Im.  kxiIv,  IS,  "coart 
fbr  owig,"  the  cognate  T'^ri,  cAateV,  is  found.  2. 
Id  2  Chron.  It,  9,  aad  vi,  18,  however,  a  different  wold 
Ib  employed,  ■pparentlj',  for  the  above  ucred  places 
—oratria,  n^>7,  oiaraA',  tmta  m  root  of  similai  mean- 
inK-  Tlus  word  alao  occure  in  Eiek.  xliii,  14, 17,  20; 
xlv,  19  (A.  V.  "■ettls"),  bat  apparently  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ledga  or  offset  of  the  altar  (q.  v.)  a.  In 
Amoi  Til,  IS,  where  the  Hebrew  word  ii  n'3,  irytk, 
a  "hoase,"  our  translators,  anxious  to  use  a  term 
applicable  specloll]'  Co  a  king's  residence,  have  pnt 
"court."  4.  In  the  Apocrj'pha  <itiX^  is  rendered 
"coiiit"  with  respect  to  the  Temple  (1  Esdr.  Ix,  1 ;  1 
Mace,  iv,  88  ;  Ix,  M),  or  the  palace  (1  Mace,  xl,  46), 
which  latter  is  exptesied  also  (1  Maec.  xill,  40)  bj  a 
periphrasis  (rcl  irtpl  ^/ii3v).  6.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word 
aiXil  designates  sacb  an  open  court  (as  ft  is  once  ren- 
dered. Rev.  xl,  3,  refening  to  the  temple ;  elsewhere 
"ball"  or  "palace");  and  fiaaiXiia,  a  palace,  is  once 
(Luke  vii, 36) Tendered  "kings' courts."  See  Palacb. 
The  term  ^W,  ta'etk  (fully  Dfan  r^MI,  middle  ef 
Ike  Aour,  I  Sam.  iv,  6),  also  designates  in  Hebrew  tbe 
quadrangular  area  in  Eastern  boases,  denominated  In 
tbe  New  Testament  ril  fiiffov,  tbe  centre  or  "midst" 
(Lnkfl  V,  10).  This  court  is  sometimes  paved  with 
marble  of  various  kinds,  and  in  tbe  ceutre  there  is 
osoally  a  foantain,  if  the  situation  of  the  place  admits 
of  it.  The  court  is  generally  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
but  sometimes  only  on  one  tide,  witb  a  cloister  or  cov- 
ered wslk,  colled  T\On,  mutai',  over  which.  If  the 
house  have  more  than  one  story,  is  a  gallery  of  the 
same  dimensions,  supported  by  colomns.  Large  com- 
panies were  received  into  the  court  on  particolar  occa- 
sions (Estb.  i,  6 ;  Lnke  v,  19).  At  sucb  times,  a  lante 
veil  of  thick  cloth  was  exteniled  by  ropes  over  Ihe 
whole  ofthe  court,  in  orderto  exclude  the  heal  of  the 
sun.  This  veil  or  curtain  of  the  area  may  be  that 
termed  in  the  New  Testament  (rriyij,  corerins.  or 
"roof"  (Uark  ii,  4 ;  Luke  vii,  6).     See  Hodsb, 


COURT,  JoDtctAt..  Among  the  Jews,  besides  the 
Sanhedrim  (q.  v.),  or  great  "council"  (q.  v.),  there 
were  lesser  courts  (tun/pio,  Malt,  x,  17 ;  Mark  xiii, 
9),  of  which  there  were  two  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  In 
^ch  town  of  Palestine.      The  constitution  of  these 
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conrta  is  a  doabtftal  point.  Accoiding  to  Tslmndleal 
writers,  the  number  of  judges  was  twenty-tliree  in 
places  where  there  was  a  population  of  120,  and  three 
where  the  popnlatton  fell  below  that  number  (Mish&a, 
SwJiedr.  i,  G).  Josephas,  however,  gives  a  different 
account;  he  states  {Ant.  W,  B,  14)  that  tbe  court,  a> 
coDitltnted  by  Moms  (Dent,  xvi,  18),  consisted  of 
seven  Judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  Leviles  aa  aa- 
sessors  i  accordingly,  in  the  reform  which  he  carried 
ont  in  Galilee,  he  appointed  seven  Judges  for  the  trial 
of  minor  offences  {War,  ii,  30,  5).  The  statement 
of  Josepbus  is  generally  accepted  aa  correct;  bat  it 
should  be  noticed  (Itat  these  courts  were  not  always 
in  existence.  They  may  have  been  instituted  by  him- 
self on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  Mosaic  model ; 
a  supposition  which  is  rendered  probable  by  his  larther 
institution  of  a  council  of  Seventy,  which  served  aa  a 
coort  tor  capital  oflboce*,  al(<^ther  independent  of 
the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  (_Life,  14 ;  War,  ii,  30,  5). 
The  existence  of  local  coorts,  however  constituted,  ia 
clearly  implied  in  the  passages  quoted  fh>m  the  N.  T. ; 
and  perhaps  thejudgmail  (Matt,  v,  31)  appllee  to  them. 
See  Market.  Under  the  Roman  government  thet« 
was  a  provincial  court  (irviil3oi\tov.  Acts  xxr,  12),  a 
kind  of  Jnrv  or  privy  council,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of'assessore  {cauiliarii,  Suelon.  Tib.  33,  65), 
who  assisted  the  procurators  in  tbe  administration  of 
Justice  and  other  public  matters. — Smith,  s.  T.  Good- 
cU.     See  Jddoe. 

COURT,  RoYAi_  The  natives  of  tbe  East  hara 
ever  lieeo  remarkable  for  a  more  reverential  estima- 
tion of  the  state  and  dignity  of  a  king  than  has  usually 
prevailed  among  other  people,  and  to  this  fact  tbe  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  bears  ample  testimony.  Altbough 
on  some  iipcciil  occasions  we  read  of  the  Jewish  mon. 
archssittiuginthegale  with  their  people  (2  Sam.  xjx, 
8;  Jer.  xxxviii,  T),  snd  the  prophets  appear  (o  have 
had  easy  access  to  them  (1  Kings  xx,  18;  2  Chron. 
zxv,  15),  yet  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  regal  etato 
was,  in  general,  folly  maintained,  with  only  that  ad- 
',  mlztore  of  occasions!  Intercoune  and  familiarity  which 
\  may  be  noticed  by  every  traveller  at  the  present  day 
I  in  the  East.  Hence  it  was  accoanted  the  height  of 
buman  felicity  to  he  admitUd  into  that  splendid  circle 
I  which  Burrounded  tbe  person  of  tbe  sovereign,  and 
:  they  seem  to  have  considered  it  a  good  omen  if  any 
I  one  WBS  so  fortunate  as  to  behold  the  face  of  the  king 
(Prov.  xxix,  26);  whence  (he  expression  of  seeing 
God  (Matt.  V,  IJ)  Is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  possible  happiness,  soch 

pecisUy  In  the  life  to  come.  In 
reference  to  this  costom,  (he  an- 
gel (Jabriel  replied  to  Zachariaa 
that  he  waa  Gabriel  that  stood 
in  tbe  presence  of  God ;  thus  In- 
timating that  he  woB  in  a  state 
of  high  favor  and  tmst  (Luke  1, 
19).  Hence  to  "  stand  before 
the  king"  is  a  phrase  which  in- 
tended the  same  as  to  be  occu- 
1  hia  service,  and  to  per- 
form some  doty  for  him  (Gen. 
xli,  46 :  1  Sam.  xiii,  6,  Tt.  and 
Imparted  the  most  eminent  and 
dignified  station  nt  court    This 

I    the     sUtement    of 

Christ  respecting  children,  "  In 
heaven  their  B:^(els  do  always 
behold  the  bee  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven"  (Malt,  xvili,  1-10),  an  allusion  to 
the  custom  of  Oriental  courts,  where  the  great  men, 
those  who  are  highest  in  office  and  lavor,  are  most  fre- 
quently in  the  prince's  palace  and  presence  (Eatb.  I, 
14;  1  Kings  x,  S  ;  xii,  6;  2  Kings  zzv,  19).    In  like 
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manner,  the  contentions  among  the  apostloB  for  the 
chief  position  under  Christ  shows  that  they  mistook 
the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom ;  the  request  of  the 
mother  of  James  and  John,  that  her  sons  might  sit,  the 
one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left,  in  his 
kingdom  (Matt,  xx,  20-23),  evidently  allades  to  the 
custom  which  then  obtained  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
where  two  of  the  noblest  and  most  dignified  person- 
ages were  respectively  seated,  one  on  each  side,  next 
the  sovereign  himself,  thus  enjoying  the  most  eminent 
places  of  dignity  (1  Kings  ii,  19;  Psa.  xlv,  D;  Heb. 
i,  8).     See  Kino. 

Court,  Antoine,  an  eminent  French  Protestant 
divine,  was  bom  in  1G96  at  Villeneuve-de-Berg  (ac- 
cording to  others  at  La  Tour  d'Aigues),  in  Vivarais. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685, 
the  French  Protestant  Church  was  in  danger  of  self- 
destruction  through  fanaticism.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Court,  in  the  synods  of  Delphinas  in 
1716  and  of  Languedoc  in  1717,  laid  the  foundation 
for  an  ecclesiastical  constitution,  based  upon  the  old 
discipline  of  the  French  Church.  In  so  doing  he 
met  great  opposition,  and  even  encountered  personal 
peril,  yet  his  work  went  on.  To  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty of  intrusting  the  functions  of  the  sacred  office 
to  persons  lacking  the  proper  ordination,  he  sent  one 
of  his  colleagues  to  Zurich  to  receive  it,  and  the  lat- 
ter imparted  it  to  the  others  in  a  synod  held  in  1718. 
With  the  aid  of  the  government  of  Berne  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbur;%  Court  established  in  1729  a 
seminary  at  Lausanne,  where  ministers  were  prepared 
for  the  churches  ^  of  the  Dewrt^*''  as  they  were  called, 
very  appropriately.  All  the  ecclesiastical  papers  were 
dated  from  **the  Desert"  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
while  regent,  was  allied  with  England  against  Spain, 
and  sought  to  induce  Court  to  leave  France,  but  the 
latter  remained  at  his  post  until  h\9.  death  in  1760. 
Court  wrote  Histoirt  des  troubles  des  Civ^nnex,  Geneva, 
1760,  3  vols.  12mo;  Alais,  1819,  8  vols. ;  Le  Patriate 
fran^ois  et  impartial^  <m  Eegponse  a  la  lettre  de  M. 
VEveque  d'Agen  a  M.  le  controleur-general  contre  la 
tolerance  des  Huguenots  (Villefr.  Genfeve,  1761,  1753) ; 
Lettre  d'un  patriote  sur  la  t  lertmce  civile  des  Prot.  de 
France  (1765),  etc.  Weiss  gives  an  account  of  numer- 
rous  MS.  writings  of  Court  (preserved  in  the  Geneva 
library)  in  his  Hisioire  des  Be/vgies^  ii,  288  (see  Cami- 
sards).  See  also  Coquerel,  Histoire  des  VEglise  du  De- 
sert; Peyrat,  Hist,  des  Pasteurs^  du  Desert;  Haag,  La 
France  Prot.  (Paris,  1864) ;  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  VHist. 
de  Prot.  Fr.  •  R,  Sayons,  Hist,  de  la  IMterature  Fran- 
foiae  a  VE^tranger,  i,  804, 813 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyldop. 

B.  V. 

CourteBy.  Orientals  are  much  more  studious  of 
politeness  in  word  and  act  than  Europeans  (Niebuhr, 
Beschr.  p.  49 ;  Arvieux,  iii,  807).  So  were  undoubted- 
ly the  ancient  Hebrews.  Inferiors  in  an  interview 
with  superiors  (both  on  meeting  and  separating,  2  Sam. 
xviii,  21)  were  wont  to  bow  (JT^riPl'dri,  vpoaKvviiv ; 
see  K&stner,  De  veneraiione  in  S.  S.  Lips.  1735)  low 
(Gen.  xix,  1 ;  xxiii,  7 ;  2  Sam.  ix,  6 ;  xviii,  21),  in 
proportion  to  the  rank  towards  the  earth  (even  repeat- 
edly. Gen.  xxxiii,  3 ;  1  Sam.  xx,  41).  In  the  pres- 
ence of  princes,  high  civil  officers,  etc.,  persons  threw 
themselves  prostrate  (at  their  feet)  upon  the  ground 
(n^J'iK  D-^BK  mnnisn,  Gen.  xlii,  6;  r3B  is  bB3, 
or  rex,  1  Sam.  XXV,  23;  2  Sam.  xiv,  4;  1  Kings 
xviii,  7 ;  comp.  Judith  x,  21 ;  hS^X  bfij,  Gen.  xliv, 
14;  1, 18;  2  Sam.  i,  2;  also  simply  b*^3&b  bs3,  2  Sara, 
xix,  19 ;  comp.  Matt,  ii,  11 ;  Herod,  i,  134;  ii,  80;  see 
Hyde,  Bel.  vet.  Pers.  p.  6  sq. ;  Harmer,  ii,  39  sq. ; 
Kype,  Observ.  i,  8,  410 ;  ROppell,  Abyss,  i,  217 ;  ii,  94). 
They  also  bent  the  knee  (2  Kings  i,  13 ;  comp.  Matt, 
xxvii,  29 ;  Acts  x,  25).  Of  other  gestures,  which  in 
the  modem  East  are  customary  (Harmer,  ii,  84 ;  Shaw, 
Trav.  p.  207;  Niebuhr,  Trav.  i,  232),  e.  g.  laying  the 


hand  on  the  breast,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Bible.  If 
an  inferior  mounted  on  a  beast  met  a  superior,  he  quick- 
ly alighted  (Amob.  vii,  13;  see  Orelli  ad  loc),  and 
made  the  due  obeisance  (Gen.  xxiv,  64 ;  1  Sam.  xxv, 
28;  see  Niebuhr,  Besckr.  p.  44,  50;  Trav.  i,  189). 
Whether  in  sach  cases  an  individual  turned  out  of  the 
road,  like  the  ancient  Eg^'ptians  (Herod,  ii,  80)  and 
modem  Arabians  (Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  50),  is  uncer- 
tain, but  probable.  On  the  greeting  by  a  kiss,  which, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  usual  or 
varied  as  among  the  modem  Orientals  (see  Herod,  i, 
134;  Harmer,  ii,  86  sq.;  Bnrckhardt,  Arab.  p.  229), 
see  Kiss.  Rising  from  a  sitting  posture  before  per- 
sons entitled  to  respect,  such  as  elders,  was  early  uni- 
versal (Lev.  xix,  82 ;  Job  xxix,  8 ;  comp.  Porphyr. 
Ahstin.  ii,  61).  See  Eldeb.  Forms  of  salutotion  on 
meeting  or  entrance  consisted  of  a  pious  expression  of 
well-wishing  (Gen.  xliii,  29 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  6 ;  Judg.  vi, 
12;  2  Sam.  xx,  9;  Psa.  cxxix,  8;  see  Harmer,  iii, 
172)  and  inquiries  concerning  the  health  of  the  family 
(2  Kings  iv,  26;  hence  Dlioi  iKI5=to  greet^  Exod. 
xviii,  7  ;  Judg.  xviii,  15 ;  1  Sam.  x,  4 ;  comp.  Gesenius, 
Thes,  Hdf.  p.  1347).  One  of  the  simplest  formulse  was 
"Jehovah  be  with  thee;"  to  which  was  replied,  "The 
Lord  bless  thee ;"  (Ruth  ii,  4).  Among  the  later  Jews, 
the  phrase  *1U3'^7>  **May  it  go  well  with  thee,"  was 
general  (Lightfoot,  p.  502).  With  the  modem  Arabs 
the  expression  of  salutation,  ScUam  aleykum^  *^  Peace 
be  upon  you,"  and  the  reply,  Alejfhum  es-ScUam,  "On 
you  be  peace,"  are  custonmry  (Niebuhr,  Besckr.  p.  48 
sq. ;  Welsted,  Trav,  i,  242).  The  Heb.  equivalent, 
?I9  Dib^,  "  Peace  to  thee,"  does  not  appear  in  the  O. 
T.  (Judg.  xix,  20 ;  1  Chron.  xu,  18)  as  a  constant  form 
of  salutation  (yet  comp.  Luke  xxiv,  86;  John  xx,  26; 
also  Tobit  v,  12 ;  and  comp.  on  this  Purman's  Expositio 
fom.  salut.  ''Pax  Vobiscum,"  Frcft.  a.  M.  1799).  The 
Punic  greeting  was  A  vo  C^in)  or  A  vo  down  (^sSk  ilt7), 
according  to  Plantus  (Patn.  v,  2, 84, 88 ;  comp.  Av^ovi^, 
Anthol.  Gr.  iii,  25 ;  epigr.  70).  Persons  were  also  sent 
on  their  way  with  a  similar  formula  (Tob.  v,  23).  But 
besides  such  set  terms,  individuals  meeting  one  another 
made  use  of  verbose  methods  of  inquiring  after  each 
other*B  circumstances  (as  appears  from  the  prohibition 
in  2  Kings  iv,  29 ;  Luke  x,  4;  see  Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p. 
49;  Arvieux,  iii,  162;  Russel,  Aleppo^  i,  229;  Jaubert, 
p.  170;  Ruppell,  Ahyssin.  i,  208).  See  Salutation. 
Whether  the  well-known  custom  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  (Homer,  Odyss.  xvii,  541 ;  Pliny,  xxviii, 
5;  Petron.  98)  of  wishing  well  to  one  who  sneezed 
(which  was  regarded  as  ominous,  Eusteth.  ad  Odyss. 
xvii,  545;  Cicero,  Divin.  ii,  40;  Pliny,  ii,  7;  Xenopb. 
Anab.  iii,  2,  9;  Propcrt.  ii,  2,  34;  Augustine,  Doctr. 
Chr.  i,  20 ;  comp.  Apulni  Metam.  9,  p.  209,  ed.  Bip. ; 
Harduin  ad  Plin.  xxviii,  5 ;  see  Werasdorf,  De  ritu 
stemutantibus  bene  precandi^  Lips.  1741 ;  Rhan,  De  more 
stemutantibus  scdutem  apprecandi,  Tigur.  1742),  prevail- 
ed also  among  the  Israelites,  is  uncertain ;  the  later 
Jews  observed  it,  and  the  Rabbins  maintain  that  it  was 
an  ancient  usage  (Buxtorf,  Synag.  p.  129). 

In  conversation  (q.  v.)  the  less  important  person 
spoke  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  and  styled  him- 
self the  other's  servant  (Gen.  xviii,  8 ;  xix,  2 ;  xxxiii, 
5 ;  xliii,  28 ;  Judg.  xix,  19)  and  the  other  master  (Gen. 
xxiv,  18 ;  1  Sam.  xxvi,  18,  etc.).  Sometimes  he  ap- 
plied, by  way  of  further  abasement,  epithets  (e.  g.  dog) 
of  disparagement  to  himself  (2  Sam.  ix,  8 ;  2  Kings 
viii,  18;  comp.  Oedmann,  Samml.  v,  42  sq.).  The 
usual  title  of  respect  was  *^3nX,  "My  lord"  (later  ^^"Q) ; 
other  respectful  terms  were  also  "^Sfif,  **My  father" 
(especially  to  prophets,  2  Kings  v,  13 ;  vi,  21 ;  xiii,  14 ; 
comp.  the  Romanist  title  "  father"  for  priest) ;  on  the 
later  name,  "^a*^,  "  My  master,"  dee  Rabbi.  The  later 
Jews  seem  to  have  utterly  excluded,  in  their  bigotn', 
the  heathen  from  all  salutotion  (Matt  v,  47  ?),  as  now* 
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In  Syria  and  Egypt,  Mohunmedans  and  Christians 
hardly  deign  to  greet  each  other  (Uarmer,  ii,  86).  The 
public  sentiment  of  those  times  also  released  holy  per- 
sons (saints)  from  the  obligation  of  rstoming  oompli- 
mentaiy  salutations  (Ligfatibot,  p.  787),  which,  how- 
ever, they  eagerly  claimed  (Mark  zii,  88 ;  Luke  xi,  48 ; 
XX,  46).  The  ri^  side  was  regarded  as  the  place  of 
honor  in  standing  or  sitting  by  the  Hebrews  from  early 
times  (1  Kings  ii,  19;  Psa.  xlv,  10;  Matt,  xxy,  88; 
comp.  Saeton.  Net,  18 ,  see  Dongtai  Anal,  i,  189  sq. ; 
WeUtein,  i,  456,  512;  Einigk,  />e  moiia  dextra  konora- 
Hore,  Lips.  1707).  PubUc  reverence  and  homage  to- 
ward monarchs,  generals,  etc.,  consisted  in  shouts 
(among  others,  the  cry  hnsza,  T^^aS?  *^n|i,  **  Long  live 
the  king !"  Barhebr.  Chnm.  p.  447)  of  acclamation  (Jo- 
sephus,  AfU.  xi,  8,  5 ;  War,  vii,  5,  2;  Ammian.  Marc, 
xxi,  10;  Philo,  ii,  522),  with  music  (2  Sam.  xvi,  16; 
1  Kings  i,  89,  40;  2  Kings  ix,  18 ;  Jndith  iii,  8 ;  comp. 
Herodian,  iv,  8,  19) ;  alro  in  strewing  carpets  or  gar- 
ments along  the  road  (comp.  iEschyl.  Agam.  909 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Caio  MMi.  c.  12 ;  Talmud,  CheUtbothy  fol.  Ixvi,  2; 
as  still  is  practised  in  Palestine,  Robinson,  ii,  888),  with 
branches  (see  Ugolini  TTietaur,  xxx)  or  flowers  (2  Kings 
ix,  18;  Matt,  xxi,  8;  comp.  Curtius,  v,  1,  20;  ix,  10, 
25;  Herod,  vii,  54;  ^lian,  Var.  Hist,  ix,  9;  Tacitus, 
ITiti.  il,  70 ;  Herodian,  i,  7,  11 ;  iv,  8, 19 ;  see  Dougtasi 
Analeet,  iii,  89 ;  Paulsen,  Regier,  det  Morgenl.  p.  229  sq.), 
and  in  torchlight  entrances  at  night  (2  Mace,  iv,  22). 
Festive  escorts  in  procession  (with  the  priests  at  the 
head)  were  also  not  unusual  (Josephus,  >lii<.  xi,  8,  6 ; 
zvi,  2, 1 ;  see  Schmieder,  De  tolenuUiatt,  vett,  repe§  tsi- 
peraioretq,  reeipieiidif  Brig.  1828). — ^Wlner,  i,  500.  See 
also  Gift;  Visrr. 

Consin  is  given  (Luke  i,  86, 58)  by  the  Anth.Yers. 
In  its  vague  acceptation  as  tlie  rendering  of  avyyivif^, 
a  blood-relative,  or  **laiijmafi,"  as  elsewhere  trans- 
lated. So  also  In  the  Apocrypha  (I  Esdr.  iii,  7 ;  Iv, 
42 ;  Tob.  vi,  10 ;  2  Maoc.  xi,  1, 85). 

Cousin, Victor,  an  eminent  philosopher  and  writ- 
er, was  bom  in  Paris  November  28, 1792,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  Lyc^  Charlemagne,  where,  at  sixteen, 
he  gained  the  grand  prize  of  honor.  Soon  after  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Ecole  Normale,  where  he  be- 
came rtpHUewr^  or  private  teacher  of  Greek  literature, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy.  **  In  1811  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Laromigui&re  (q.  v.),  whose 
theory  was  a  mixture  of  Condillac  and  Descartes,  of 
sensation  and  spiritualism,  and  who  made  it  his  mis- 
sion to  reconcile  the  two  systems.  Cousin  was  at  first 
ikscinated  by  this  theory,  and  still  more  by  the  ele- 
gant phrsseology  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  lecturer. 
It  was  very  probably  at  the  same  period  that  his  great 
idea  first  presented  itself  to  his  midd,  'that  each  sys- 
tem is  true,  but  incomplete,  and  that  by  collecting  all 
the  systems  together  a  complete  philosophy  would  be 
obtained.'  In  1818  and  1814  he  attended  the  courses 
of  philosophical  lectures  delivered  at  the  Faculty  des 
Lettres  by  Royer-Collard,  whose  earnest  mind  had  long 
distrusted  that  school  of  sensation  which  Locke  and 
Condillac  had  established  in  the  18th  century,  and 
who  had  sought  refrige  flrom  these  doubts  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Scotch  system.  This  doctrine,  which  in- 
sisted that  there  were  notions  in  the  mind  totallv  in- 
dependent  of  the  senses,  was  ardentiy  embraced  by 
Cousin,  who  became  lecturer  at  the  Faculty  des  Let- 
tres, and  began  his  famous  course  of  the  HiBtory  of 
Philosophy  December  7,  1815.  Having  learned  to 
doubt  from  Royer-Collard,  he  resolved  to  examine  in 
turn  all  the  great  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em, before  he  formed  his  opinions.  He  became  a  uni- 
versal inquirer.  He  professed  to  judge  without  preju- 
dice each  philosopher,  and  in  each  he  believed  he  had 
found  a  system,  and  in  each  system  a  Augment  of 
truth.  As  fiist  as  he  proceeded  in  this  inquiry  he 
communicated  what  he  had  found  to  the  public,  some- 
times in  lectures,  at  other  times  in  books.     To  enable 


his  pupils  to  Judge  for  themselves,  he  published  tha 
works  of  Plato,  the  inedited  works  of  Produs,  and  an 
edition  of  Descartes,  though  the  whole  did  not  appear 
tiU  after  his  dismission.  His  translation  of  Plato  in 
18  vols,  would  preserve  his  name  had  he  done  noth- 
ing else"  {Enigluk  Cjfdopadid).  The  government 
dismissed  him  from  the  Facnlly  of  Letters  in  1821, 
and  in  1824  he  went  to  Germany  as  tutor  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Montebello.  **  During  his  progress 
tlie  frank  opinions  he  expressed  excited  the  suspicion 
of  the  Prussian  authorities,  who  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
rested and  conveyed  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  as  an  agitator.  He  remained  in  close  con- 
finement for  six  months.  After  his  return  he  pub- 
Ushed,  hi  1826,  his  celebrated  FragmenB  Philosophipiet, 
with  a  remarkable  prelkce,  which  is  still  considered 
the  best  summary  of  his  particular  doctrine."  In 
1828  he  recommenced  lectures  on  Philosophy  at  the 
Faculty  des  Lettres.  His  former  lectures  had  consist- 
ed prindpaDy  of  the  history  of  ideal  truth,  as  it  had 
been  explained  by  the  great  thinkers  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  But  this  time  his  own  theory  was  exhib- 
ited. The  first  series  was  published  in  1828,  under 
the  titie  of  Ccwrs  d^ffittoire  de  la  PkilotophU ;  the  sec- 
ond in  1829,  as  Qmra  de  Pkilotopkie,  Soon  after,  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe  introduced  his  friends  Gui- 
zot  and  De  Broglie  to  power.  He  now  became  a  conn- 
dllor  of  state,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Edu- 
cation, an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  peer 
of  France,  in  quick  succession.  In  1881  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  ministry  to  proceed  to  Germany  to 
examine  the  state  of  education  in  that  country.  The 
results  were  given  to  the  world  in  1832,  Rapport  titr 
tetat  de  rinttructiom pubUque  dam  quelquetpcqfi  deVAl" 
kmagne'  (translated  by  Mrs.  Austin,  and  published  in 
London  in  1834).  He  succeeded  Fourier  in  the  Acad- 
emy, and  delivered  his  iloge^  or  reception  address,  Msy 
5, 1881.  He  seldom  spoke  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
and  when  he  did  it  was  almost  invariably  on  the  sub- 
ject of  National  Instraction.  On  March  1, 1840,  Con- 
sin  entered  the  liberal  cabinet  of  Thiers  as  minister 
of  Public  Instraction.  He  introduced  a  number  of 
reforms  during  his  administration,  which  lasted  eight 
months,  and  of  which  he  published  himself  a  review 
in  the  Bnue  des  deux  Mondee  m  1841.  In  1848  M. 
Cousin  seemed  cordially  to  accept  the  Introduction  of 
the  republic,  and  when  General  Cavaignac  appealed 
to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sdences  to  aid 
the  government  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  people. 
Cousin  published,  with  a  republican  preface,  a  popular 
edition  of  the  Profusion  defoi  dn  vioaire  Savoyard.  He 
subsequently  wrote,  under  the  title  of  Justice  et  Char-' 
iU,  a  pamphlet  against  the  socialistic  tendencies.  But 
after  1849  Cousin  altogether  withdrew  from  public  life. 
He  published,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
among  others,  Procli  Opera,  6  vols.  8vo,  1820-27;  Des- 
cartes, (Eutres  Completes,  11  vols.  8vo ;  Ab^lard,  Sic  el 
non,  1836 ;  several  series  of  Froffmens  Philosophiques, 
1838-40;  Hist,  de  la  Phllosophie  (Ist  series,  5  vols.  8vo; 
2d,  8  vols.  8%''0 ;  8d,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Du  Vrai,  du  Beau,  du 
Bien  (1853,  8vo,  a  republication  of  his  lectures  deliv- 
ered between  1815  and  1821);  Coure  de  Philosophie 
Morale,  5  vols.  1840-41.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
principal  works  (up  to  1846)  in  22  vols.  18mo,  was 
published  in  1846-47.  From  1853  to  1864  he  published 
a  series  of  works  on  celebrated  literary  women  of  the 
17th  century,  which  are  an  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  tliat  time,  and  found  a  large  circulation. 
The  series  comprises  Jacqueline  Pcucal  and  Mad.  de 
LongueviUe  (1853),  Mad.  de  Sable  (1854X  Mad,  de  C%e- 
vreuse  et  Mad.  de  flautfort  (1856) ;  La  Sodke  Franfoise 
auXVir  Siede  (1858, 2  vols.) ;  La  Jeuneste  de  Mad.  de 
LongueviUe  (1864,  4th  edit.);  la  Jeunesse  de  Mazctrin 
(1865).  In  1863  he  published  Histoire  Genhak  de  la 
Philosophie  depms  les  temps  les  plus  reeuUs  jusqu*au 
XVirr  Steele  (1863),  being  a  revised  edition  of  his 
Cours  de  F histoire  de  la  philosophie.    Cousin  was  also  a 
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ftegnent  contributor  to  some  of  the  leading  periodicals 
of  France,  soch  as  the  Hevue  det  Deux  Mondu,  the  Jour- 
nal des  Scaxmts,  and  others.  A  kind  of  Gallican  cate- 
chism, published  anonymously  in  1888,  under  the  title 
Uvre  ^inatruetion  morale  et  reKgieuse,  has  also  been  aa- 
cribed  to  Cousin.     He  died  in  Januaiy,  1867. 

Cousin  undoubtedly  rendered  great  service  to  mod- 
em thought  by  his  advocacy  of  "spiritualism"  (spir- 
itoalist  philosophy)  as  opposed  to  materialistic  doc- 
trines. In  the  prefiM»  to  Du  Vraiy  d»  Beau,  du  Bimj 
he  thus  expresses  himself  (1868) :  "  Our  true  doctrine, 
our  true  standard,  is  spiritualism ;  the  pliilosophy,  gen- 
erous and  solid  at  the  same  time,  that  commences  with 
Socrates  and  Plato,  that  tlie  Gospel  spreads  over  the 
world,  that  Descartes  forced  into  the  severer  forms  of 
the  genius  of  modern  times.  The  name  of  spiritualism 
is  properly  given  to  this  philosophy,  for  its  cliaracter  is 
that  it  subordinates  the  senses  to  tiie  spirit,  and  that, 
by  all  means  which  reason  can  avow,  it  perpetuall}' 
tends  to  elevate  man  and  make  him  greater.  Spirit- 
ualism teaches  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  five- 
dom  and  responsibility  of  human  action,  the  obligation 
of  morality,  tlie  virtue  of  disinterestedness,  the  dignity 
of  justice,  the  beauty  of  charity ;  and,  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  this  eartli,  spiritualism  points  to  God,  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  Type  of  humanity,  who,  having  created 
man  evidently  for  an  excellent  end,  will  not  abandon 
him  during  the  mysterious  development  of  his  des- 
tiny." 

As  to  methodf  Cousin  follows  the  psychological  rath- 
er than  the  a  priori  method,  but  he  avoids  careful- 
ly the  views  of  Locke  and  the  sensationalists.  His 
psychology  is  idealistic,  hb  ontology  also.  What  he 
calls  "spontaneous  reason"  acquaints  us  with  the 
"true  and  essential  nature  of  things."  In  place  of 
'*  commencing,  as  the  Germans  do,  with  ontology,  ho 
affirms  the  possibility  of  finding  a  passage  firom  the 
world  of  phenomena  to  real  existence.  Since  reason 
receives  truth  spontaneously,  by  direct  and  immediate 
perception,  he  considers  ttiat  we  may,  by  means  of  tliis 
faculty,  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  essential  and  abso- 
lute existence"  (Morell,  Hist,  of  Mod.  PhUot.  pt.  ii, 
ch.  viii).  The  tendency  of  this  view  to  pantheism  has 
been  shown  by  many  writers,  especially  by  Gioberti 
(fioniideraliona  sur  ks  doctrines  religieuset  de  M,  Victor 
Cousin,  transl.  by  Toumeur,  Paris,  1847,  8vo).  Cousin 
himself  always  strenuously  repudiated  the  name  of 
pantheist.  It  is  certain  that  towards  the  end  of  his 
career  he  "  sought  more  and  more  the  support  of  the 
great  Christian  masters,  and  drew  daily  nearer  to  Pas- 
cal, Descartes,  and  Leibnitz"  {North  British  Review, 
March,  1867,  art.  v).  Of  translations  of  his  works, 
we  have,  by  Daniel,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful 
(N.  Y.  1849,  8vo) ;  by  Wight,  History  of  Modem  Phi- 
losophy (N.  Y.  2  vols.  8vo,  1852) ;  by  the  same.  Lec- 
tures on  the  True,  the  Beceutiful,  and  the  Good  (N.  Y. 
1854,  8vo) ;  by  Henry,  Psydioloyy,  including  an  Exam- 
ination of  Locke's  Philosopky  (N.  Y.  4th  ed.,  1856, 8vo). 
— English  Cyclopadia^  s.  v. ;  Vapereau,  Diet,  des  Con- 
temporains,  1865 ;  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy  (Lond. 
2  vols.  1867),  ii,  645;  Christian  Spectator,  vli,  89,  North 
American  Review,  liii,  1 ;  Ixxxv,  19 ;  Edinh.  Review,  1, 
194  (art.  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton) ;  BriU  Quart.  Review,  v, 
289 ;  Westminster  Review,  Oct.  1853;  Ripley,  Specimens 
of  Foreign  Literature,  vol.  i ;  Alaux,  La  Philosophie  de 
Cousin  (Paris,  1864). 

Con'tha  (Kov3a,  Vulg.  Phusa),  named  (1  Esdr.  v, 
82)  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Temple-servants  whose 
**  sons"  returned  from  Babylon ;  but  the  Hebrew  lists 
(Ezra  ii,  53 ;  Neh.  vii,  55)  contain  no  corresponding 
name. 

Covel,  JameB,  Jr.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Sept.  4, 1796,  became 
a  travelling  preacher  in  1816,  and  travelled  chiefly  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  (18mo),  and  was  a  man  of  sound 


judgment,  sincere  piety,  and  steady  industry.  Ttom 
1888  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence Academy,  and  filled  the  post  acceptably  until 
1841.  His  last  station  was  State  Street,  Troy,  where 
he  died.  May  15,  1845. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  iii, 
600;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  564. 

Covel,  John,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Horaingsheath,  Suffolk,  in  1688,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fel- 
low. In  1670  he  went  to  Constantinople  as  chaplain 
to  the  British  embassy.  In  1687  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  York,  and  in  1688  master  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  died  in  1722.  As  the  fruit  of  his 
residence  in  Constantinople,  he  wrote  Some  Account 
of  the  present  Greek  Church,  with  Reflections  on  their 
present  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  etc.  (Camb.  1722,  fol.). 

Covenant,  a  mutual  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween two  parties,  each  of  which  is  bound  to  fulfil  cer- 
tain engagements  to  the  other.  In  Scripture  it  is 
used  moetiy  in  an  analogical  sense,  to  denote  certain 
relations  between  God  and  man.  (See  Danville  J?«- 
view,  March,  1862.) 

I.  rmiij.~In  the  Old  Test,  t^'^'^id,  herilh'  (rendered 
"league,"  Josh,  ix,  6,  7, 11, 15, 16 ;  Judg.  ii,  2 ;  1  San}, 
iii,  12,  13,  21;  2  Sam.  v,  8;  1  Rings  v,  12;  xv,  19, 
twice ;  2  Chron.  xvi,  8,  twice ;  Job  v,  23 ;  Ezek.  xxx, 
5;  "confederacy,"  Obad.  7;  "confederate,"  Gen. 
xiv,  13 ;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  5),  is  the  word  invariably  thus 
translated  (Sept.  dtaOfjKrj;  once,Wisd.  i,  16,  avvOfiKti ; 
Vulg.  faedus,  pactum,  often  interchangeably.  Gen.  ix, 
xvii;  Num.  xxv;  in  the  Apocrypha  testamentum,  but 
sacramentum,  2  Esdr.  ii,  7 ;  sponsiones,  Wisd.  i,  16 ;  in 
K.  T.  testamentum  [absque  feeders,  Rom.  i,  81 ;  Gr. 
dovvSirovg]).  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  by  Ge- 
senius  (Thes.  Hd>.  p.  237, 288 ;  so  FQrst,  Hebr.  Handw. 

p.  217)  fh>m  the  root  h'na,  i.  q.  K'na,  "he  cut,"  and 

taken  to  mean  primarily  "a  cutting,"  with  reference 
to  the  custom  of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two, 
and  passing  between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant 
(Gen.  XV ;  Jer.  xxxiv,  18, 19).  Hence  the  expression 
"to  cut  a  covenant"  (n^'ia  H^a,  Gen.  xv,  18,  or 
simply  r\^3,  with  H'^'^a  understood,  1  Sam.  xi,  2)  is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  (Comp.  opKia  rifivitv,  rifi" 
vuv  orrov6a£,icere,ferire,p€rcuterefcBdus.  See  Sle- 
vogt,  De  more  Ebraeor.  dissections  ammaUum  fadera 
ineundi,  Jen.  1759.)  Professor  Lee  suggests  (hA.  Lex. 
s.  V.  n'^*^a)  that  the  proper  signification  of  the  word  is 
an  eating  together,  or  banquet,  Arom  the  meaning  "  to 
eat,"  which  the  root  n"^a  sometimes  bears ;  because 
among  the  Orientals  to  eat  together  amounts  almost 
to  a  covenant  of  friendship.  This  view  is  supported 
by  Gen.  xxxi,  46,  where  Jacob  and  Laban  eat  together 
on  the  heap  of  stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  rati- 
fying the  covenant  between  them.  It  affords  also  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  expression  "a  cove- 
nant of  salt"  (PliiQ  n'^'ia,  SiaOrjicri  a\6g.  Num.  xviii, 
19 ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  5),  when  the  Eastern  idea  of  eating 
salt  together  is  remembered.  If,  however,  the  other 
derivation  of  t^'^'^a  be  adopted,  this  expression  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  salt  to  have  been  eaten  or 
offered  with  accompanying  sacrifices  on  occasion  of 
very  solemn  covenants,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  fig- 
urative, denoting,  either,  fh>m  the  use  of  salt  in  sacri- 
fice (Lev.  ii,  13;  Mark  ix,  49),  the  sacredness,  or,  from 
the  preserving  qualities  of  salt,  the  perpetuity  of  the 
covenant     (See  below.) 

In  the  New  Test,  the  word  BtaBrjicri  is  frequently, 
though  by  no  means  uniformly,  translated  testament 
in  the  English  Auth.  Vers.,  whence  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Bible  have  received  their  common  English 
names.  This  translation  is  perhaps  due  to  the  Vul- 
gate, which,  having  adopted  testamentum  as  the  equiv- 
alent for  StaOriKti  in  the  Apocrypha,  uses  it  always  as 
such  in  the  N.  T.  (see  above).     There  seems,  how- 
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ever,  to  bo  no  necessity  for  the  introdnction  of  a  new 
word  conveying  a  new  idea.  The  Sept.  having  ren- 
dered ri^'721  (which  never  means  trill  or  testametdy  bat 
always  covenant  or  offreemenf)  by  StaOrinj  consistently 
throughout  the  0.  T.,  the  N.  T.  writers,  in  adopting 
that  word,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  intend  to 
convey  to  their  readers,  most  of  them  familiar  with 
the  Greek  0.  T.,  the  same  idea.  Moreover,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  same  thing  which  has  been  call- 
ed a  "covenant"  (r^'''!>a)  in  the  O.  T.  is  referred  to  in 
the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  2  Cor.  iii,  14 ;  Heb.  vii,  ix ;  Rev.  xi, 
19);  while  in  the  same  context  the  same  word  and 
thing  in  the  Greek  are  in  the  £nglij$h  sometimes  rep- 
resented by  "covenant,"  and  sometimes  by  "testa- 
ment" (Heb.  vii,  22;  viii,  8-13;  ix,  15).  In  the  con- 
fessedly difficult  passage,  Heb.  ix,  16,  17,  the  word 
ita9f)Ki\  has  been  thought  by  many  commentators  ab- 
solutely to  require  the  meaning  of  trt//  or  tatament. 
On  the  other  side,  however,  it  may  be  alleged  that,  in 
addition  to  what  has  just  been  said  as  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  N.  T.,  the  word  occurs 
twice  in  the  context,  where  its  meaning  must  necessa- 
rily be  the  same  as  the  translation  of  r\'^'^3,  and  in  the 
unquestionable  sense  o(  covenant  (comp.  diaOrimj  xaivfij 
Heb.  ix,  15,  with  the  same  expression  in  viii,  8 ;  ond 
ftadriKJiy  ix,  16, 17,  with  ver.  20,  and  Exod.  xxiv,  8). 
If  this  sense  of  SuiBfiKrj  be  retained,  we  may  either 
render  liri  vcjcpoic,  "  over,  or  in  the  case  of,  dead  sac- 
rifices," and  6  iiadkfiivoq,  "  the  mediating  sacrifice" 
(Scholefield^s  Hint*  for  an  improved  Translation  of  the 
N.  r.),  or  (with  Ebrard  and  others)  restrict  the  state- 
ment of  ver.  16  to  the  O.-T.  idea  of  a  covenant  beitceen 
man  and  God^  in  which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  be 
represented  by  a  sacrifice  with  which  he  was  so  com- 
pletely identified  that  in  its  person  he  (u  SiaOiftivoCy 
the  human  covenanter)  actually  died  (comp.  Matt. 
xxvi,  28).     See  Testament. 

II.  Their  Application. — In  its  Biblical  meaning  of 
a  compact  or  agreement  between  two  parties,  the  word 
"covenant"  is  used — 1.  Properly^  of  a  covenant  between 
man  and  man ;  i.  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement, 
either  between  tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi,  1 ;  Josh, 
ix,  6, 15),  or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxi,  44),  by 
which  each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfil  certein  con- 
ditions, and  was  assured  of  receiving  certain  advanta- 
ges. In  making  such  a  covenant  God  was  solemnly 
invoked  as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi,  50),  whence  the  ex- 
pression "a  covenant  of  Jehovah"  (niri*^  ^"^"^S*  1 
Sam.  XX,  8 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxiv,  18, 19 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  19), 
and  an  oath  was  sworn  (Gen.  xxi,  81);  and  accord- 
ingly a  breach  of  covenant  was  regarded  as  a  very 
heinous  sin  (Ezek.  xvii,  12-20).  A  sign  (PIX)  or  wit- 
ness (^7)  of  the  covenant  was  sometimes  framed,  such 
as  a  gift  (Gen.  xxi,  30),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of  stones 
erected  (Gen.  xxxi,  52).  The  marriage  compact  is 
called  "  the  covenant  of  God,"  Prov.  ii,  17  (see  Mai.  ii, 
14).  The  word  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  a  sure 
ordinance,  such  as  that  of  the  shew-bread  (Lev.  xxiv, 
8) ;  and  is  used  figuratively  in  such  expressions  as  a 
covenant  with  death  (Isa.  xxviii,  18),  or  with  the  wild 
beasts  (Hos.  ii,  18).  The  phrases  H'^^in  "^bra,  •^dSX 
n'^'^2,  "  lords  or  men  of  one's  covenant,"  are  employed 
to  denote  confederacy  (Gen.  xiv,  13,  Ob.  7).  See  Con- 
tract. 

2.  Improperly^  of  a  covenant  hettceen  God  and  man. 
Man  not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evidently 
used  by  way  of  accommodation.  See  Anthropo- 
morphism. Strictly  speaking,  such  a  covenant  is 
quite  unconditional,  and  amounts  to  a  promise  (Gal. 
iii,  15  sq.,  where  iirayyiXia  and  iiaQtjKrj  are  used  al- 
most as  synonyms)  or  act  of  mere  favor  (Psa.  Ixxxix, 
28,  where  ^DH  stands  in  parallelism  with  H^'13)  on 
God's  part.     Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God  after 


the  Flood  that  a  like  judgment  should  not  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  and  of  day  and 
night,  should  not  cease,  is  called  a  covenant  (Gen.  ix ; 
Jer.  xxxiii,  20).  Generally,  however,  the  form  of  a 
coTenant  is  maintained,  by  the  benefits  which  God  en- 
gages to  bestow  being  made  by  him  dependent  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  which  he  imposes 
on  man.  Thus  the  covenant  with  Abraham  was  con- 
ditioned by  circumcision  (Acts  vii,  8),  the  omission  of 
which  was  declared  tantamount  to  a  breach  of  the  cov- 
enant (Gen.  xvii) ;  the  eovenant  of  the  priesthood  by 
zeal  for  God,  his  honor  and  service  (Num.  xxv,  12, 13 ; 
Dent,  xxxiii,  9 ;  Neh.  xiii,  29 ;  Mai.  ii,  4,  5) ;  the  cov- 
enant of  Sinai  by  the  observance  of  the  ten  command- 
ments (Exod.  xxxiv,  27,  28;  Lev.  xxvi,  15),  which 
are  therefore  called  "Jehovah's  covenant"  (Dent,  iv, 
18),  a  name  which  was  extended  to  all  the  books  of 
Moses,  if  not  to  the  whole  body  ot  Jewish  canonical 
Scriptures  (2  Cor.  iii,  18,  14).  This  last-mentioned 
covenant,  which  waa  renewed  at  diflPerent  periods  of 
Jewish  history  (Deut.  xxix ;  Josh,  xxiv ;  2  Chron.  xv, 
xxiii,  xxix,  xxxiv ;  Ezra  x ;  Neb.  ix,  x),  is  one  of  the 
two  principal  covenants  between  God  and  man.  Tliey 
are  distinguished  as  old  and  new  (Jer.  xxxi,  81-34 ; 
Heb.  viii,  8-13 ;  x,  16),  with  reference  to  the  order,  not 
of  their  institution,  but  of  their  actual  development 
(Gal.  iii,  17) ;  and  also  as  being  the  instruments  re- 
spectively of  bondage  and  Areedom  (Gal.  iv,  24).  Con- 
sistently with  this  representetion  of  God's  dealings 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  covenant 
is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  conformity  with  human  cus- 
tom by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv,  81 ;  Psa.  Ixxxi^,  3),  to  be 
sanctioned  by  curses  to  fiill  upon  the  unfaithful  (Dent, 
xxix,  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sign  (pSk)} 
such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix),  circumcision  (Gen. 
xvii).  or  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi,  16, 17). — Smith,  s. 
V.  Hence,  in  Scripture,  the  covenant  of  God  is  call- 
ed his  "  counsel,"  his  "  oath,"  his  "  promise"  (Psa. 
Ixxxix,  8,  4 ;  cv,  8-11 ;  Heb.  vi,  13-20;  Luke  i,  68-75 ; 
Gal.  iii,  15-18,  etc.) ;  and  it  is  described  as  consisting 
wholly  in  the  gracious  bestowal  of  blessing  on  men 
(Isa.  lix,  21 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  33,  84).  Hence  also  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  covenant  to  designate  such  fixed 
arrangements  or  laws  of  nature  as  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  day  and  night  (Jer.  xxxiii,  20),  and  such  re- 
ligious institutions  as  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi,  16); 
circumcision  (Gen.  xvii,  9, 10) ;  the  Levitical  institute 
(Lev.  xxvi,  15) ;  and,  in  general,  any  precept  or  ordi- 
nance of  God  (Jer.  xxxiv,  13, 14),  all  such  appoint- 
mente  forming  part  of  that  system  or  arrangement  in 
connection  with  which  the  blessings  of  God's  grace 
were  to  be  enjoyed. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

COVENANT  OF  Salt  (nip  T'^'^a).  This  phrase 
is  supposed  to  denote  a  perpetual  covenant^  in  the  seal- 
ing or  ratification  of  which  salt  was  used.  As  salt 
was  added  to  different  kinds  of  viands,  not  only  to 
give  them  a  relish,  but  to  preserve  them  from  putre- 
faction and  decay y  it  became  the  emblem  of  incorrvp- 
tUnUfy  and  permanence.  Hence  a  "  covenant  of  salt'* 
signified  an  everlasting  covenant  (Num.  xviii,  19 ;  Lev. 
ii,  13 ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  5).     See  Salt. 

Covenant,  £k>lemn  League  and.  There  were 
several  covenants  drawn  up  in  Scotland  having  r^^ard 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Reformed  or  Presbyterian 
religion  in  that  country.  The  First  Covenant  was 
subscribed  in  Edinburgh  Dec.  3, 1557,  the  mass  of  sign- 
ers being  known  as  the  Congregation,  and  the  nobility 
and  leading  subscribers  as  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion (q.  v.).  They  petitioned  the  government  for  lib- 
erty of  worship.  Being  met  with  dissimulation  and 
treachcr}',  a  Second  Covenant  was  signed  at  Perth, 
May  81,  1559,  wherein  the  subscribers  bound  them- 
selves to  mutual  assistance  in  defense  of  their  religions 
righte.  The  appeal  was  made  to  arms,  and  the  aid  of 
queen  Elizabeth  of  England  was  called  in  to  counter- 
act the  French  troops  invited  by  the  Papal  party.    On 
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the  death  of  the  queen-mother  in  1560,  the  French 
troops  were  withdrawn,  and  Parliament,  being  left  at 
liberty,  ordained  the  Presbyterian  as  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  168B  the  National  Covenant 
was  subscribed  oyer  all  Scotland  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. This  was  not  only  a  repetition  of  the  former 
covenants,  but  contained,  moreover,  a  solemn  protest 
against  prelacy. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covencmt  was  a  compact  en- 
tered into  in  1643  between  England  and  Scotland, 
binding  the  united  kingdoms  to  mutual  aid  in  'the  ex- 
tirpation of  popery  and  prelacy,  and  the  preservation 
of  true  religion  and  liberty  in  the  realm.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  Alexander  Henderson,  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Aug.  17, 
ratified  by  the  CouTention  of  Estates,  and  accepted 
and  subscribed  Sept.  25  by  the  English  Parliament 
and  the  Westminster  Assembly  (q.  v.).  In  1645  it 
was  again  ratified  by  the  Scottish  General  Assembly, 
together  with  the  Directory  for  Worship  framed  by 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  Although  Charles  I 
would  not  approve  of  it,  Charles  II  engaged  by  oath 
to  observe  it,  a  promise  which  he  broke  upon  the  first 
opportunity.  The  Scottish  Parliament  of  1661,  in  the 
interest  of  the  king,  established  the  royal  supremacy, 
annulled  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  ab- 
solved the  lieges  from,  its  obligations.  The  '*  Cove- 
nants" have  a  place  in  the  volume  which  comprehends 
the  WestmUuier  Cov^estion  of  Faith  (Scottish  edition), 
but  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland  does  not  make  adherence  to  them  obliga- 
tory on  either  clerical  or  lay  members.  Certain  Scot- 
tish and  Irish  dissenters,  however,  still  profess  attach- 
ment to  the  covenants,  and  on  particular  occasions 
renew  their  subscription  to  them. — Hetherington,  Hist, 
of  Church  of  Scotland;  McCrie,  Sketchet  of  Ch.  Hist. ; 
Kudloff,  Getchichte  der  Jteformation  in  Schottland  (Ber- 
lin, 1853,  2  vols.).  See  Camebonians  ;  Presbyte- 
rians, Reformed  ;  Scotlasd,  Church  of. 

Covenants,  Theology  o£  See  Federal  The- 
ology. 

Covenanters,  the  name  given  primarily  to  that 
body  of  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  who  objected  to  the 
Revolution  settlement  in  Church  and  State,  and  desired 
to  see  in  full  force  that  kind  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
polity  that  prevailed  in  Scotland  from  1688  to  1649. 
"According  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  rat- 
ified by  the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
also  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster  in 
1643,  Presbvterianism  was  to  be  maintained  in  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  pop- 
ery, prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  Kchism,  etc.,  were  to 
be  extirpated.  The  *  Covenanters'  in  Scotland  con- 
tended, as  is  well  known,  under  much  suflTering,  for 
this  species  of  Presbyterian  supremacy  throughout  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  VII  (II).  As  a  meas- 
ure of  pacification  at  the  Revolution,  Presbytery  was 
established  in  Scotland  by  act  of  Parliament,  1690 ;  but 
it  was  of  a  modified  kind.  Substantially  the  Church 
was  rendered  a  creature  of  the  State,  more  particular- 
ly as  regards  the  calling  of  General  Assemblies ;  and 
prelacy  was  not  only  confirmed  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, but  there  was  a  general  toleration  of  heresy — 
i.  e.  dissent.  In  sentiment,  if  not  in  form,  therefore, 
this  party  repudiated  the  government  of  William  III 
and  his  successors,  and  still  maintained  the  perpetually 
binding  obligations  of  the  Covenants.  The  Covenant- 
ers acted  under  strong  convictions,  and  only  desired 
to  carry  out  to  a  legitimate  issue  principles  which  have 
always  been  found  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land; but  which,  for  prudential  considerations,  had 
been  long  practically  in  abeyance.  In  short,  it  is  in 
the  standards  of  the  Covenanters  that  we  have  to  look 
for  a  true  embodiment  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  great 
body  of  English  and  Scotch  Presbyterians  of  1643. 
Others  gave  in  to  the  Revolution  settiement,  and  after- 
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wards  found  cause  to  secede.  The  Covenanters  never 
gave  in,  and,  of  course,  never  seceded.  Although  thus, 
in  point  of  fact,  an  elder  sister  of  the  existing  Church 
of  Scotland  and  all  its  secessions,  the  Cameronian  body 
did  not  assume  a  regular  form  till  after  the  Revolution ; 
and  it  was  with  some  difSculty,  amidst  the  general  con- 
tentment of  the  nation,  that  it  organized  a  communion 
with  ordained  ministers.  The  steaidfastness  of  members 
was  put  to  a  severe  trial  by  the  defection  of  their  min- 
isters, and  for  a  time  the  people  were  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd.  At  length,  after  their  faith  and  patience 
had  been  tried  for  sixteen  years,  they  were  joined  by  the 
Rev.  John  McMillan,  from  the  Established  Church,  in 
1706.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  the  communion  was 
joined  by  the  Rev.  John  McNeil,  a  licentiate  of  the 
Established  Church.  As  a  means  of  confirming  the 
faith  of  members  of  the  body,  and  of  giving  a  public 
testimony  of  their  principles,  it  was  resolved  to  renew 
the  Covenants ;  and  this  solemnity  took  place  at  Au- 
chensach,  near  Douglas,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  1712.  The 
subsequent  accession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Naime  enabled 
the  Covenanters  to  constitute  a  presbyteiy  at  Brae- 
head,  in  the  parish  of  Camwath,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1748,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
tery. Other  preachers  afterwards  attached  themselves 
to  the  sect,  which  continued  to  flourish  obscurely  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  and  north  of  Ireland.  For  their 
history  and  tenets  we  refer  to  the  Testimony  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  (Glasgow,  John  Keith, 
1842).  Holding  strictly  to  the  Covenant^,  and  in  the- 
ory rejecting  the  Revolution  settlement,  the  political 
position  of  the  Covenanters  is  very  peculiar,  as  they 
refuse  to  recognise  any  laws  or  instituticns  which  they 
conceive  to  be  inimical  to  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ"  (Chambers,  Encydopcddia^  s.  v.  Cameronians). 
The  Reformed  Presbyterians  regard  themselves  as  the 
modem  representatives  of  the  Covenanters.  See  Hia- 
tory  of  the  Covenanters  (2  vols.  18mo,  Philad.  Presb. 
Board);  also  the  articles  Presbyterian  (Reformed) 
Church;  Cameron;  Scotland,  Church  of. 

Coverdale,  Miles,  one  of  the  earliest  English  re- 
formers, was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1487,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  monk  of  the 
Augustine  order.  At  an  early  period  he  perceived  the 
errors  of  Popery.  In  1514  he  was  ordained  priest. 
About  1525  he  laid  aside  his  monk*s  habit,  and  began 
to  preach  against  papal  errors.  In  1528  he  joined  Tyn- 
dale  at  Hamburgh,  and  in  1535  his  own  translation  of 
the  Bible  appeared,  with  a  dedication  to  Henry  VIII. 
It  formed  a  folio,  printed  at  Zurich.  **  He  thus  had 
the  honor  of  editing  the  first  English  Bible  allowed  by 
royal  authority,  and  the  first  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  printed  in  our  language.  The  Psalms  in  it  are 
those  now  used  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  1538  Coverdale  went  abroad  again 
on  the  business  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible.  Graf- 
ton, the  English  printer,  had  permission  from  Francis 
I,  at  the  request  of  king  Henry  VIII  himself,  to  print 
a  Bible  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  superior  skill  of  the 
workmen,  and  the  goodness  and  cheapness  of  the  paper. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  royal  license,  the  Inquisition 
interposed  by  an  instrument  dated  December  17, 1538. 
The  French  printers,  their  English  employers,  and 
Coverdale,  who  was  the  corrector  of  the  press,  were 
summoned  before  the  inquisitors,  and  the  impression, 
consisting  of  2500  copies,  was  seized  and  condemned  to 
the  flames.  The  avarice  of  the  officer  who  superin- 
tended the  burning  of  the  copies,  however,  induced 
him  to  sell  several  chests  of  them  to  a  haberdasher  for 
the  purpose  of  wrapping;  his  wares,  by  which  means  a 
few  copies  were  preserved.  The  English  proprietors, 
who  had  fled  at  the  alarm,  returned  to  Paris  when  it  * 
subsided,  and  not  only  recovered  some  of  the  copies 
which  had  escaped  the  fire,  but  brodght  with  them  to 
London  the  presses,  types,  and  printers.  This  impor- 
tation enabled  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  to  print,  in 
1589,  what  is  called  Cranmer's,  or  *  The  Great  Bible,' 
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in  which  Coverdalo  compared  the  translatioii  with  the 
Hebrew,  corrected  it  in  many  places,  and  was  the 
chief  overseer  of  the  work.  Coverdale  was  almoner, 
some  time  afterwards,  to  queen  Catharine  Parr,  the 
last  wife  of  Henry  VIII,  at  whoso  funeral  he  officiated 
in  the  chapel  of  Sudeley  Castle,  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
1548.  On  August  14,  1561,  he  succeeded  Dr.  John 
Harman,  otherwise  Yoysey,  in  the  see  of  Exeter" 
i^EngUsh  Cydoptedia).  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  he  was  ejected  from  his  see  and  thrown  into 
prison.  On  his  release,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  Cov- 
erdole  repaired  to  Denmark,  and  afterward^  to  ^^'esel, 
and  finally  to  Geneva,  where  he  joined  several  other 
exiles  in  producing  that  version  of  the  English  Bible 
which  is  usually  called  ^'The  Geneva  Translation," 
part  of  which,  the  New  Testament,  was  printed  at  Ge- 
neva in  1557  by  Conrad  Badius,  and  again  in  1560. 
On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  Coverdale  re- 
turned from  exile ;  but  having  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  Geneva  reformers,  as  far  as  respected  the  eccle- 
siastical habits  and  ceremonies,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
resume  his  bishopric,  nor  was  any  preferment  offered 
to'him  for  a  considerable  time.  In  1563  bishop  Grin- 
dal  recommended  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  Coverdale's  age  and  infirmities, 
and  the  remains  of  the  plague,  from  which  he  had  just 
recovered,  made  him  decline  so  great  a  charge.  In 
lieu  of  it,  however,  the  bishop  collated  him  to  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  Magnus  London  Bridge.  He  resigned  this 
living  in  1566.  The  date  of  his  death  has  been  vari- 
ously stated.  The  parish  register  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
behind  the  Boyal  Exchange,  however,  proves  that  he 
was  buried  Feb.  19, 1568.  His  principal  writings  have 
been  recently  republished  in  England  by  the  Parker 
Society,  under  the  titles  of  *'  Writings  and  Translations 
of  Miles  Coverdale,  edited  by  G.  Pearson"  (Camb.  1844, 
8vo) ;  ^^jRemains  of  Miles  Coverdale^  edited  by  G.  Pear- 
son*' (Cambridge,  1846, 8vo).  See  Bagster,  Memorials 
of  Coverdale;  Johnson,  English  TramslaHons  of  the  Bi- 
ble ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biography ^  iv,  209. 

Covering  of  the  Eyes,  a  phrase  of  much 
disputed  signification,  occurring  in  the  expression 
D^r?  nsiOS  rj^"K«iri,  he  (or  this)  [shall  be]  to  thee 
a  covering  of  the  eyes  (Gen.  xx,  16 ;  Sept.  ravra  kurai 
eoi  ifc  Tifiyv  tov  'irpoautvov  aov ;  Vulg.  hoc  erit  tibi 
in  vehmen  oculorum),  which  is  usually  understood  to 
refer  to  a  veil  that  ought  to  have  been  worn  by  Sarah 
to  hide  her  dangerous  beauty,  and  which  either  her 
husband  (if  K^H  be  masc.)  or  the  present  (if  neuter) 
would  furnish.  See  Abraham.  Against  this  inter- 
pretation, however,  there  lies  this  objection,  that  such 
a  piece  of  apparel,  in  modem  Oriental  usage,  covers 
rather  tho  face  or  person,  and  leaves  the  eyes  free. 
See  WoM/VN.  Hence  many  commentators  (but  see 
Bosenm&ller,  in  loc.)  explain  the  phrase  as  an  idio- 
matic one  for  a  peace-ofTering  (see  Gesenius,  T%es,  IJeb, 
p.  700)  or  propitiatory  present  (comp.  Gen.  xxxii,  21 ; 
Exod.  xxiii,  8 ;  Job  ix,  24 ;  in  none  of  which  passages, 
however,  does  this  expression  precisely  occur);  but 
this  does  not  so  well  suit  the  difiicult  context,  *'unto 
all  that  are  with  thee,*'  since  her  companions  had  no 
cause  of  complaint,  and  a  reproof  would  then  have 
been  inapposite.  We  may  therefore  recur  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Kitto  (Pict,  Bible^  note  in  loc.):  **It  is 
customary  for  all  the  women  inhabiting  towns  to  go 
about  closely  veiled ;  while  all  the  women  of  the  dif- 
ferent pastoral  people  who  live  in  tents  do  not  com- 
monly wear  veils,  or  at  most  only  so  far  as  to  cover 
their  foreheads  and  lower  parts  of  the  face,  leaving  the 
countenance  exposed  from  the  eyebrows  to  below  the 
nose.  Abimcloch,  according  to  this  view,  intended  to 
give  the  very  sensible  advice,  that  while  Sarah  and 
her  women  were  in  or  near  towns,  they  had  better 
conform  to  the  customs  of  towns,  and  wear  the  com- 
plete veil,  instead  of  that  partial  covering  which  left 
the  eyu  and  so  much  of  the  face  exposed"  (see  also 


his  Daily  Bible  Itttubrations,  in  loc.).  At  the  same 
time,  there  appears  to  be  a  refined  allusion  to  the  oth- 
er meaning  of  the  phrase  in  question,  by  one  of  those 
plays  upon  words  so  frequent  in  these  early  narra- 
tives. Hence  the  terseness  of  the  whole  phraseology. 
See  Veil. 

COVERING  THE  HEAD  in  Prayer  (1  Cor.  xi, 
4-6).  See  Veil.  (Buchner,  De  ritu  caput  rttegendi, 
Viteb.  1703;  Zeibich,  De  moralitate  rittis  caput  operi- 
endi,  ih.  1704 ;  Bergier,  De  ritu  capitis  operiendi,  ib. 
1708 ;  Mallincrott,  id.  Lips.  1734).     Sec  Prayer. 

Covert,  prop,  some  form  of  the  verb  ^rD,  sathar\ 
to  hide:  namely,  ^HDt  seUher,  a  shdter  (1  Sam.  xxv, 
20 ;  Job  xl,  21 ;  Psa.  Ixi,  4 ;  Isa.  xvi,  4 ;  xx,  2 ;  else- 
where usually  "secret  place*');  ^^Pip^,  mistor'jpro' 
tection  (Isa.  iv,  6) ;  elsewhere  some  form  of  the  verb 
Ti«D,  sakak\  to  tceace:  namely*,  ^D^l^,  musaJs'  (text 
'TiO'^Q,  meysak^,  a  covered  walk  cr  portico  (Sept.  ^c- 
fuXtoPy  apparently  reading  ^04^,  Vulg.  nutsach'); 
T^b,  sohj  a  lair  (Jer.  xxv,  8;  "den,"  Psa.  x,  9;  else- 
where a  hut,  **  pavilion,"  Psa.  xxvii,  6 ;  "  tabernacle," 
Psa.  Ixxvi,  2)  ;  MSD,  suUcah'  (Job  xxxviii,  40),  a 
booth  (as  elsewhere  usually  rendered).  This  term  is 
generally  applied  to  a  thicket  for  wild  beasts,  but  in 
2  Kings  xvi,  18,  we  read  that  Ahaz,  when  spoiling  the 
Temple,  "took  down  the  coveH  (^D^ITS,  nrntak')  for  the 
Sabbath  that  they  bad  buUt  in  the  house;"  which 
bishop  Patrick  imagines  was  "a  covered  place,  where 
the  king  sat,  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  or  at  the  en- 
trance of  it,  upon  the  Sabbath,  or  other  great  solemni- 
ties. Ahaz  took  this  away,  intending,  probably,  not 
to  trouble  himself  with  coming  to  the  Temple  any 
more,  but  to  sacrifice  elsewhere."  See  Court.  It 
rather  de.Mgnates  a  cloister,  shaded  firom  the  heat  of 
the  sun  for  the  accommodation  of  the  courtly  wor- 
shippers  (Thenius,  in  loc.),  such  as  we  know  ran 
around  the  interior  of  the  Temple  in  later  times.  See 
Temple. 

CovetoUBnesB  ($^3f  bc'tsa^  rapine,  lucre  i  irkf 
oi'i^ia,  a  grasping  temper),  in  a  general  sense,  means 
all  inordinate  desire  of  worldly  possessions,  such  as 
undue  thirst  for  honors,  gold,  etc.  In  a  more  restrict- 
ed sense,  it  is  the  desire  of  increasing  one's  substance 
by  appropriating  that  of  others.  It  is  a  disorder  of  the 
heart,  and  closely  allied  to  selfishness.  AVe  here  con- 
sider it  under  its  more  restricted  aspect. 

1.  Covetousness  {vKiovtXXa,  ^tXapy vpi'a)  is  a  strong, 
sometimes  irresistible  desire  of  possessing  or  of  in* 
creasing  one's  possessions.  It  is  evident  that  undei 
its  influence  the  heart,  instead  of  aspiring  to  noble, 
high,  and  divine  goods,  will  be  brought  to  the  almost 
exclusive  contemplation  of  earthly,  material  things ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  becoming  gradually  more  closely 
united  with  God,  will  become  more  and  more  estranged 
from  him .  Since  where  the  treasure  is  there  the  heart 
is  also,  the  heart  of  the  covetous  cannot  be  with  God, 
but  with  Mammon ;  he  is  not  a  servant  of  God,  but  of 
idols.  The  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  Mammon  cannot 
find  place  in  the  same  heart ;  the  one  excludes  the  oth- 
er (Matt,  vi,  24 ;  Luke  xvi,  13 ;  Col.  iii,  5,  Martfy  there- 
fore your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth :  fomica- 
tion,  undeanness,  inordinate  affection,  evil  concupiscence, 
and  covetousness,  whi<A  is  idoUUiy),  But  since  to  love 
God  is  our  highest  duty,  and  God  alone  is  to  be  prayed 
to,  loved,  and  trusted,  the  covetous  man,  as  a  servant 
of  Mammon,  is  forever  excluded  from  the  kingdom  i  f 
Christ  and  of  God  (1  Cor,  vi,  10,  Nor  thieves,  nor  covet- 
ous, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God;  Eph.  v,  6,  For 
this  ye  know,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor  unclean  person, 
nor  covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater,  hath  asty  inherit- 
ance in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God),  We  are 
further  told  that  the  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
to  lay  up  riches  in  heaven  (Matt,  vi,  20) ;  he  must  be 
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content  with  food  and  raiment  (1  Tim.  vi,  7,  8) ;  but 
the  covetous  act  in  opposition  to  all  these  command- 
ments (Heb.  xiii,  6,  Let  your  conoersatian  be  without 
covetmuness  [cu^tXapyvpog  6  rpowod] ;  and  be  content 
with  such  thuiffs  cu  ye  have;  far  he  hath  taidy  J  icill  never 
leave  thee  norjbrtahe  thee).  This  state  of  the  heart  is 
very  dangerous,  for  covetousness  is  the  source  of  all 
evil,  and  brings  forth  all  manner  of  sin  (1  Tim.  vi,  9, 
19,  For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  ofaU  evil;  icMch 
while  some  coveted  after  they  have  erred  from  thefatih, 
and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows'). 
Here  the  folly  of  covetousness  is  also  shown,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  said  to  bring  **  many  sorrows."  It  is  further 
proved  by  the  fact  that  earthly  goods  are  perishable, 
and  that  their  possession  renders  none  happy.  But  it 
is  corrupting  as  well  as  unsatisfactory.  By  attempt- 
ing to  gain  the  world  the  soul  is  wounded,  and  loses 
the  everlasting  life  (Matt,  vi,  20,  Lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven^  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor^ 
rupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal; 
xvi,  25,  26,  For  whosoever  wOl  save  his  life  shall  lose  it^ 
and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it ; 
for  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul,  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul?) ;  Luke  xii,  15-21,  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness  ;  for  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth). 

2.  Avcarice  is  also  a  part  of  covetousness.  It  con- 
sists in  amassing  either  for  the  sake  of  possessing  or 
from  fear  of  future  want.  This  phase  of  covetousness 
is  the  surest  mark  of  a  cold-heartedness  and  worldli- 
ness,  making  pure,  high,  and  holy  aspirations  impossi- 
ble. It  is  also  a  sort  of  idolatry,  for  it  is  the  love  of 
mammon  (Matt,  vi,  19-24).  It  is  essentially  unchari- 
table, and  incapable  of  affection  (James  ii,  15, 16,  If  a 
brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food, 
and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye 
warmed  and  filed;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not 
those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what  doth  it 
profit),  Covetousness  is  as  painful  as  it  is  deceitful 
in  the  end ;  it  cripples  the  natural  powers,  renders  life 
miserable  and  death  terrible.  The  pursuits  to  which 
it  leads  are  painfully  laborious,  and  the  care  of  the 
possessions,  once  secured,  is  equally  so.  The  labor  it 
entails  is  sinful,  as  it  does  not  spring  from  love,  but 
from  selfishness  and  worldliness.  As  the  wealth 
amazed  by  the  covetous  is  applied  to  the  benefit  nei- 
ther of  themselves  nor  of  others,  they  undergo  the  se- 
verest privations  in  the  midst  of  plenty  (Horace,  con- 
gestis  undique  saceis  indormis  inhians.  Nescis  quo  vale- 
at  nummus,  quern  pnebecU  usum).  However  great  the 
natural  power  of  a  man,  it  is  paralyzed  by  this  sin. 
To  the  covetous  death  is  horrible,  as  it  deprives  them 
of  all  to  which  the  worldly  heart  most  clings. 

Considering  the  nature  of  covetousness,  it  cannot 
appear  strange  that  the  apostle  particularly  recom- 
mends a  bishop  to  avoid  that  sin.  The  bishop,  or  spir- 
itual head  of  the  community,  is  to  be  spiritual  (ttvcv- 
fjutrtKOii),  the  centre  of  the  Christian  life  of  the  com- 
munity (1  Tim.  iii,  2,  8) ;  and  covetousness  is  a  mark 
whereby  false  teachers  may  be  known  (2  Tim.  iii,  2). — 
Krehl,  }vi  T.  Handwdrterbuch. 

Cow  occurs  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  (see  Kine)  as  the 
translation  of  }1^Q  (parah^,  Job  xxi,  10;  Isa.  xi,  7; 
elsewhere  usually  **  kine'*)»  f^^??  (S9^^'t  !*••  "^*»  21, 
^'' A  young  cow"),  a  heifer  (as  usually  elsewhere),  ^)?2, 
(hakar',  "kine,"  Deut.  xxxii,  M;  2  Sara,  xvii,  29; 
"  cow"-dung,  Ezek.  iv,  15 ;  a  young  *'  cow,"  Isa.  vii, 
21),  any  animal  of  the  ox  kind  (elsewhere  "  bullock," 
"herd,"  etc.),  and  ^"id  (shor,  Lev.  xxii,  28;  Kum. 
xviii,  17),  any  beef  animal  (usually  an  '*  ox").  See 
Bull  ;  Cattle  ;  Ox.  The  first  of  the  above  Heb. 
words  (generally  found  in  the  plur.  ni^B,  paroth', 
rendered  "klne"  in  Gen.  xli,  2,  8, 4,  and  "\eifer"  in 


Num.  xix,  2),  properly  signifies  a  heifer  or  young  cow 
in  milk  (1  Sam.  vi,  7) ;  also  as  bearing  the  yoke  (Hos. 
iv,  16).  In  Amos  iv,  1,  the  phrase  "  kine  or  heifers  of 
Bashan"  is  used  metaphorically  for  the  voluptuous  fe- 
males of  Samaria.     See  Bashait. 

By  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xxii,  28),  a  cow  and  her 
calf  were  not  to  be  killed  on  the  same  day.  Similar 
precepts  are  found  in  £xod.  xxiii,  19 ;  Deut.  xxii,  6, 7. 
Whether  they  were  designed  to  prevent  inhumanity, 
or  referred  to  some  heathen  custom,  is  uncertain. 
The  cow  is  esteemed  holy  by  the  Hindoos.  In  the  re- 
markable prophecy  (Isa.  vii,  21-25),  the  event  foretold 
is,  that  the  face  of  the  land  of  Judah  should  be  so  com« 
pletely  changed,  and  the  inhabitants  so  greatly  re- 
duced in  number,  that,  with  only  a  single  young  cow, 
and  two  sheep,  a  family  should  be  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  milk  and  butter ;  and  vineyards,  which 
before  commanded  a  high  rent,  should  be  overgrown 
with  briers  and  thorns.  It  may  be  observed  that  dried 
cow-dung  was,  in  Palestine,  commonly  used  for  fuel, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day  among  the  Arabs,  but  it  is 
remarkably  slow  in  burning;  on  this  account  the 
Arabs  frequently  threaten  to  bum  a  person  with  cow- 
dung  &s  a  lingering  death.  This  fuel  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  short-lived  and  noisy  violence  of  thorns 
and  furze,  which  are  speedily  consumed  with  a  "  crack- 
ling" noise  (Eccl.  vii,  6).  Roberts,  on  Ezek.  iv,  15,  ob- 
serves :  "  In  f  ome  places,  firewood  being  very  scarce, 
the  people  gather  cow-dung,  make  it  into  cakes,  and 
dry  it  in  the  sun,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  fuel. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  have  their  food  prepared 
in  this  way  prefer  it  to  any  other ;  they  tell  you  it  is 
sweeter  and  more  hoh%  as  the  fuel  comes  fh>m  their 
sacred  animal."    See  Dcno. 

Coward,  William,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Winches- 
ter, 1057,  and  became  fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  settled  first  at  Northampton,  and  afterwards 
at  London,  where  he  died  in  1724.  In  1702  he  pub- 
li.<«hed  k^>cond  Thoughts  concerning  the  Human  Soul^  (fe- 
monstratlng  that  the  notion  of  the  human  soul,  as  believed 
to  be  a  spiritual  and  immaterial  substance  vniied  to  a  Aif- 
man,  was  an  invention  of  the  heathens.  This  work  gave 
so  much  offence,  by  defending  the  doctrine  of  mate- 
rialism, that  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  it  to  be 
burned  by  the  hangman.  It  was  answered  by  Dr. 
Nichols,  in  his  Conference  with  a  Theist;  by  Brou^- 
ton,  in  his  Psychologia ;  and  by  Turner.  Dr.  Coward 
also  published,  in  1704,  Further  Thoughts  on  Second 
Thoughts;  and  The  Grand  Essay,  or  a  Vindication  of 
Rfason  and  Religion  against  the  Impostures  of  Phihso- 
phy. — Darling,  Cyclopaidia  Billiographica,  i,  795. 

Cowl  (cucullus),  a  sort  of  hood  worn  by  certain 
classes  of  monks.  Those  worn  b}'  the  Bemardines 
and  Benedictines  are  of  two  kinds :  the  one  white, 
very  large,  worn  in  ceremony,  and  when  they  assist 
at  tiie  office ;  the  other  black,  worn  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions and  in  the  streets.  Mabillon  maintains  that  the 
cowl  is  tlie  same  in  its  origin  as  the  scapular  (q.  v.). 
Others  distinguish  two  sorts  of  cowls ;  the  one  a  gown, 
reaching  to  the  feet,  having  sleeves,  and  a  capuchin, 
used  in  ceremonies ;  the  other  a  kind  of  hood  to  work 
in,  called  also  a  scapular,  becaufe  it  covers  only  the 
head  and  shoulders. — Farrar,  Eccl.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Bing- 
ham, Orig.  Eccl,  vii,  8, 6. 

Cowlea,  Giles  Hooker,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  Aug.  26, 
1766.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1789,  entered  the  min- 
istry in  May,  1791,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  at  Bristol  in  1792.  He  was  appointed  in  1810, 
by  the  Conn.  Miss.  Soc.,  to  travel  through  the  Northern 
port  of  Ohio.  He  accepted  the  position  of  pastor  over 
the  churches  of  Austinburgh  and  Morgan,  Ohio,  and 
was  installed  in  1811.  He  died  in  the  former  place 
July  6, 1885.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  Williams  Col- 
lege, 1823.— Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  330. 


COWPER 

Cowpor.WiLUAM,  >D  eminent  Scotch  divine,  wu 
boni  at  Edinbnigh  in  1566.  He  atudied  >t  the  Unl- 
TBraity  of  St-AndrawB,  >nd  in  1586  wu  ■ppointed  mlQ. 
later  of  Batblieimer,  Sterlingeliira.  In  1593  he  re- 
mored  to  Perth,  where  ha  contiaued  nutil  161!,  ttut 
whioh  be  WM  appointed  bi!ib<^  of  Galloway.  He  died 
ia  1619.  His  works  breathe  a  spirt  of  cordiil  piety, 
and  tiie  aimplicity  and  strength  of  hia  style  are  pecul- 
iariy  worthy  of  cotnmendation.  Among  them  we  le- 
mark  "Srann  i^aied"  (5th  ed.,  Lond.  1619, 4tt>).  A 
csllsction  of  his  worka  was  pabluhed  after  hia  death 
(Lend.  1629,  fol.).— Darling,  Ogcb^.  Bibl.  t.  v. 

Coz,F.  A^D.D.,  on  enunent  English  Baptbtmin. 
tsUr,  wai  bom  abontlTSS.  He  wu  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  at  Hackney,  London,  and  waa  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  many  of  the  religions  societies  oftbe 
metropolis.  Of  his  works  the  most  important  ore  the 
Sittory  of  the  Boftut  Uiuiov,  a  volsme  on  Anlij«i- 
liei,  reprinted  tram  the  Enegcltipitdia  IMmpolitiBia ; 
Ovr  Yomff  Mai,  a  prize  essay  (1847) ;  end  a  Li/t  of 
Md/oKlluHt,  He  was  ■  contribalor  to  the  first  series 
Ol  Du  Jnarnal  ilf  Saertd  LiUrature.  His  name  is  wor- 
thy of  l»ing  associated  with  those  of  Byland,  Fuller, 
Carey,  Marshmon,  Ward,  Robert  Kali,  and  Ji  ■      ~ 


T,  who  in  recent  ti 


n  the 


,    lieir  literary  as  well  as  their 

Cox,  Melville  Beverldge,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal missionary  to  Africa,  was  bom  at  Halloweil,  Maine, 
in  1T99;  was  converted  in  181S  ;  entered  the  ministry 
in  1822 ;  on  account  of  failing  health  was  supeTanno- 
Blad  from  1B36  to  1831 ;  and  afterwards  served  some 
lime  as  agent  of  the  Wesleyan  CniveTstty.  In  1831 
he  was  stationed  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Soon'  arterwarda 
he  volunteered  to  go  to  Aftica  as  a  missionary,  and 
soiled  from  Norfolk,  Ta.,  Norember  S,  1832,  arriving 
In  Lilwria  March  S,  IS8S.  Here  at  once  he  set  to 
work  to  lay  the  foundations  oftbe  Church  in  Africa, 
He  latiored  faithfully,  organizing  the  mission,  collect- 
ing information,  and  preacblni;  and  teaching  incessant- 
ly. In  a  few  months  tie  had  formed  a  school  of  70 
Bclioiars;  bat  the  African  fever  seized  him ^ and  on  the 
31st  of  July,  18S3,  after  four  months'  labor,  he  died  in 
triumph.  Mr.  Cox  waa  a  man  of  great  pietv  and  de- 
nted zeal.— 3feU.  .Hag.  and  Quart.  Awistp,  Jan.  1834 ; 
Antr.  Milt.  Mrmoriai,  p.  481 ;  Coi,  G.  F,,  I^e  and 
Stmaiiu  ofM.  B.  Cox  (K.  Y.  Ittmo) ;  Sprague,  Atatalt, 
Tii,  656. 

Cox,  Richard,  bishop  of  Kly,  was  bom  abont 
1500,  at  Whaddon,  Buck  Ingham  ehire,  Enghnd.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  School  and  at  King's  College, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1519.  He  naa  In- 
Tited  by  cardinal  Wolsey  to  Oxford  to  iUi  np  his  new 
foundation.  For  speaking  his  mind 
too  finely  of  the  corruptions  of  popery, 
hs  wss  deprived  of  his  preferment  and 
thrown  into  prison.  When  ha  had 
recovered  his  liberty  he  left  Oxford ; 
Bome  time  after  he  was  chosen  mas- 
ter of  Eton  School,  which  flourished 
remarkably  under  him;  and  by  the 
interest  of  archbishop  Cranmer  ho  ob- 
tained several  dignities  In  the  Chnrcb, 
viz.,  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely,  a  prebend 
of  the  same  church  and  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  deansty  of  Christ  Church.  He  was 
appointed  tutor  to  prince  Edward,  and 
on  that  prince's  acceseion  to  the  throne 
became  a  great  Gsvorite  at  court.  He 
waa  made  a  privy  connciUor  and  the 
king's  almoner ;  was  elected  chsnceltor 
of  the  Univenity  of  Oxford  in  1547 ; 
the  next  y«ar  installed  canon  ofWind- 
Mir,  and  the  year  following  dean  of 
WesCminiter.  Abont  this  time  ha  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  commisHoners  to 
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visit  the  Univendty  of  Oxford,  and  Is  accused  by  aom* 
of  abniing  his  authority  by  destroying  many  booka  oat 
of  his  leal  againat  popery.  After  Haiy's  accsesien  ha 
waa  stripped  of  his  preferments  and  committed  to  tha 
MarshalBea;  but  bis  confinement  was  not  long,  and 
on  hts  release  be  went  to  Strasbarg,  and  thence  to 
Frankfort,  where  he  farmed  a  kind  of  university,  and 
appointed  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  lecturer,  a  divinity 
professor,  and  a  treaanrer  for  the  con^bntioos  remit- 
ted from  England.  On  the  death  of  Mary  he  return- 
ed, and  was  the  chief  champion  on  the  Piiitestant  side 
in  the  dispuUtion  at  Westminster  between  eight  pa- 
pists snd  an  equal  number  of  Che  Befomied  clergy. 
His  abilities  and  zeal  were  rewarded  by  the  bishopric 
of  Ely,  over  which  tta  he  presided  above  91  jeara. 
He  opposed  with  great  teal  the  queen's  retaining  the 
craciflx  and  lights  in  lier  chapel,  and  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergj,  against  which 
she  bad  contracted  a  strange  aversion.  He  was  one 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Utnrgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  a  new  banalalion  of  the  Bible  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  now  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  " The  Bishop's  Bible,"the  Foot  Gdb- 
pela,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to  tha 
Romans  were  allotted  to  him  for  his  portion.  A  nnm- 
ber  of  his  tracts  on  the  Romish  controversy  are  to  be 
found  in  the  addenda  to  Burnet's  IHlory  of  the  Bt/or- 
■matia*.  Several  letters  and  small  pieces  of  hie  have 
been  published  by  Strype  in  his  A  nrujU  of  the  Rffbrma- 
(ton.— Downe,  JJft  ff  Biihop  Cox ;  Collier,  Eedaiatti- 
cal  Hittory ;  Kippia,  Jliiiffrtg>kia  BrilaKaica,  iv,  89S  sq. 

Cob  (Hab.  ^ip,  Salt,  the  same  name  elsewhere 
Anglicized  KoE  [q.  v.J,  Sept.  Kui),  the  father  of 
Anub  and  others  of  the  poeterity  of  Jndah  (1  Cbnin. 
iv,  8,  whore,  however,  hie  own  parentage  ia  not  stated, 
DniesshebeasonorbrathsrofAahurinver.  &).  B.C. 
post  1618. 

COE'bi  (Hab,  --BIT,  KoiU',  faUt ;  Sept.  Xaff;3i ; 
Joseph.  XDiT/3io,  .^Bi.iV.  6, 10),  the  daughter  of  Znr, 
a  Midianitish  prince.  Pbiaehu,  in  his  holy  indigna. 
tion,  slew  her,  while  in  the  act  of  committing  lewdness 
with  Zlmri,  an  Israelitish  chief,  by  thmating  a  javelin 
through  the  middle  of  both  (Ifnm.  xiv,  16, 18).  B.C. 
1GI9. 

CozrL     See  KozRi. 

Crackling  (^^p,  intce,  L  e.  noise)  of  thorns  (q.  >.) 
UDderapot;  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  rooting  IhU 
quickly-extinguished  fire  (Eodes.  vii,  G).     See  FuBl- 

Craclcnel  (only  in  the  plur.  D'<n;t3,  nOhidiSm', 
literally  cakes  marked  tm'ti  pemli),  prolnbly  a  kind 
of  biacnit  or  other  cake  Inked  hard  and  punctured 
with  holes,  such  as  Jeroboam's  wife  took  la  disgniss 
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^Uu7  1i«iDg  of  a  TOj  common  daeciiptioii)  u  >  pret- 
cnt  to  iLe  proiihst  Ahijih  (1  Kings  siv,  B,  wben  the 
Sept.  bu  EoXXvpf'c,  Vnlg.  crndiJu).  See  Dbiad. 
The  origliial  vord  (in  nearly  tbe  •nine  foroi)  occnn 
In  Jc*h.  ix,  6,  12,  where  it  Is  improperly  rendered 
"mouIJy"  (q.  v.).     See  Cake. 

Cradock,  Samuel,  B.D.,  m  emtnent  Noncom- 
fbnniit,  1VA4  bom  in  1620,  mnd  wan  ednoited  st  Em- 
munel  College,  Cambridge,  of  whicb  he  became  fel- 
low. He  wu  pmantad  to  tha  college  liring  of  Korth 
Cwlbiirv,  but  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662,  and 
ntlied  (o  an  «atate  at  Wickhum  Brook  which  had 
been  left  to  him.  He  died  In  1760.  Hb  was  a  man 
of  serious  and  truly  catholic  ■fdrit,  solid  ]udt,'ment,  di- 
geatsd  thought,  clear  method,  and  unaffected  style. 
His  works  have  been  greatly  commended  by  arch- 
tdahop  Tillotaon  and  bishop  Reynolds.  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge says  that  no  author  assisted  him  more  In  what 
relates  lo  the  New  TastamenL  Hie  principsl  works 
an,  Tht  Ilulars  of  th*  0.  T.  metkadUtd  (Lund.  1689, 
foL):  — T^  Harmons  ¥ ">'  four  Evmigei lU  iLond. 
ieSS,M.):  —  ThtApialBlicaini10Ty,irHlk  m  Analgt. 
ieal  Ptvta^ratt  (Loiid.  1672,  ttA.y-.  —  KnOKltigt  and 
jVac(HW(4tlied.,witb  eight  new  chapters,  Lond.IT02, 
ibl.). — Darling,  Cycicp.  Bibliog.  t.  v. 

Cradock,  Walter,  an  eminent  Eoglish  divine, 
wu  bom  at  Tretola,  Monmouthshn-e.  He  was  edu. 
catad  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  Joined  the  FuriUns, 
BDd  became  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Cardiff.  During  the 
civil  wara  he  liecame  pastor  of  AUhallows  the  Great,  \ 
London,  and  occMionaily  itinerated  throuKli  Wales. 
Be  died  in  1660.  He  was  an  Independent  in  Church 
government — a  man  of  eicellent  character  and  high 
reputation ;  in  doctrine,  he  was  zealous  in  preaching 
JostiiicatiDn  by  imputed  righteousness.  His  principal 
works  are,  Gotpel  Libfrtis  n  the  Extmuioot  tmd  Liimia- 
tiont  of  it  (Lund.  1618,  4to):— IWriiw  Drop*  dUHlUd 
fromAeFoaatainofiloly  ^cr^riurea  (Lond.  1660,  4  to) : 
—Goipel  Holintue  (Loud.  1C51,  4to).  A  collection  of 
bia  works  has  been  published  (Chester,  1800,  8vo).— 
Darling,  Cyelop,  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Craftainaii  CS^n,  ehanuh',  Deat.  zxvii,  25  ^  2 
EingB  xxiv,  16 ;  Uos.xiii,2;  elsewhere  "engraver," 
"warkman," etc ;  BHIt,  rfe'red,  Neb.  ii,86;  "cun- 
ning," lu.  ill,  8;  "aocretly,"  Josh,  ii,l;  "Chansh- 
Im,"  1  Chron.  Iv,  U;  both  from  ti^ri,  charath',  to 
tarve  in  stone,  hence  to  be  an  artijtcrr  in  general ;  tix- 
vtTTK,  Acta  xlx,  24,  88;  Rev.  iviii,  22;  "builder," 
Beb.  it,  10 ;  an  anitmi),  a  workman  at  any  mechan- 
ical employment  requiring  skilL  See  Mbchanic. 
Persons  of  this  class  professionally  (for  every  Jow 
was  rsqnired  lo  learn  some  manual  trade,  to  fall  back 
npon  in  caae  of  want)  seem  to  bave  congregated  In  a 
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apecial  otreet  or  bazaar  (q.  v.)  in  the  snyironi  of  Jera- 
salem  (1  Chrcn.  iv,  14,  where  it  is  called  a  valley),  or 
rather  in  the  vicinity  of  Lod  (Neb.  xi,  Sb) ;  regaidad 
by  Dr.  Robinson  (Pigi.  Gtogr.  ofPalat.  p.  118)  as  tbe 
plain  of  Beit  Naba,  or  rather  a  aide  valley  opening  Into 
it.     See  Cat 


Craig,  John,  one  of  the  Scottish  Kaformere,  was 
bom  in  Scotland  about  1612.  "Having  spent  some 
time  as  a  tutor  in  England,  he  returned  to  Scotland 
and  enlsred  the  Dominican  order,  of  which  he  had  not 
long  been  a  member  when  he  fell  under  the  suspicion 
of  beresy,  and  waa  cast  into  prison.  On  his  release 
he  travelled  on  Ibo  Continent ;  and  after  some  time 
was,  through  cardinal  Pole's  iofluence,  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  the  novices  in  connection  with  the 
Dominican  order  at  Bologna.  While  heis,  Calvin's 
/wtiflKu  fell  in  his  way,  and  converted  him  to  Prot- 
estant  doctrines.  Having  openly  avowed  the  change 
in  his  oplnionp,  he  waa  brought  befors  the  Inquisition, 
and  sentenced  to  be  bumt — a  fste  from  wlxich  be  was 
saved  by  the  mob,  on  the  death  of  pope  Paul  IV, 
breaking  open  the  priaona  in  Rome,  and  setting  the  ~ 
prisoners  at  liberty.  Craig  escaped  to  Vienna,  and 
obtained  some  fitvor  at  the  court  of  MaKtmilian  II ; 
but  the  news  of  his  being  there  reached  Rome,  and  the 
pope  demanded  his  surrender  as  one  condemned  for 
heresy.  The  emperor,  however,  instead  of  complying 
with  the  request  of  his  holiness,  gave  Craig  a  s>f^ 
conduct  out  of  Germany.  He  now  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  was  appointed  the  colleague  of  John  Knox 
parich  church  of  Edinburgh.  Thinking  tbe 
marriage  of  queen  Mary  and  Bothwell  contrary  lo  the  . 
Word  of  God,  he,  while  holding  this  position,  boldly 
refOsed  to  proclaim  the  banns.  In  1&72  Craig  was 
sent  '  to  illuminate  tha  dark  places'  in  ForfHrsbire 
and  Aberdeenshire,  and  remained  in  the  North  until 
1579,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  to  king  James 
VI  in  Edinburgh.  He  now  took  a  leading;  part  in  the 
aflairs  of  tbe  Church,  was  the  compiler  of  part  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  writer  of  the  Na- 
tional Covenant  signed  in  1680  by  the  king  and  bia 
household.  He  was  a  man  of  great  conscientiousness, 
and  was  not  slow  to  oppoae  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  when  he  deemed  tbem  opposed  to  Scripture,  and 
to  speak  whiileH^me  bnt  unpleasant  truths  to  his  maj- 
esty himself.  He  died  December,  1600."— Chambers, 
Eacyclopttdia^  a.  v. 

Crakantlioip,   Richabi),   D.D.,  was   bom   at 
Strickland,  in  Westmoreland,  in  16GT.    He  was  admit- 
ted to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1583,  and  became 
fellow  in  1598.      He  obtained  the  rectory  of  Ulack 
Notley,  Essex,  and  died  in  1624.     He  had  tbe  rapuU- 
tion  of  being  a  general  scholar,  was  quite  a  canon- 
ist, perfectly  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
and  scholaatic  divinity,  and  waa  a 
celebrated  preacher.      His  principal 
works  are,  D'/mtio  Ecelriia  Angli- 
ernna  conlra  M,  Aatonii  dt  Doninit, 
D.  Ardiirpiieopi  Spalatauii,  iajuriiu 
(new  ediL  in  The  Library  of  Anglo- 
Cathalie   Theology,  Oxf  1847,  8vo): 
'     —Honu'i  Stxr  ovrrteait  (Und.  1681, 
'■   fol.):— r*«  Dtfmee   of  ConilantiiK, 
|i    icilk  a  Treatite  of  the  Pope'i  tempore 
l.   Monarc/ae   (Loud.  1621,  41a).— Dar- 
1.^   UagtCycliipadi'i  B^lifigraphica,t.\. 
I       Cramer,  Johanh   Ahdrkah,  a 
J,    German  tbeologiao  and  poetical  writ- 
-   er,  was  bom  at  Josephstadt,  Saxony, 
Jan.  29, 1723.    He  atudied  at  Uipalc, 
waa  invited  to  Copenhagen  by  Fred- 
erick V,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
three  rears,  resided  in  Denmark  fh>m 
1754  to  1TS8,  in  which  latter  year  he 
died.     At  the  time  of  his  death  be 
was  chaneelkir  of  the  University  of 
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Eld.  He  tniuUtad  BoudM'b  nnlvenal  HUtory,  Qm 
Homiliea  of  3L  ChrTSoatam,  and  the  Pulmi  of  David 
into  T«rH  (L«ipc.  1756),  and  wrote  the  f/arlient  Speda- 
tar(der  nordlsche  Ao&eher),  three  toIi. (Capenlu)^n, 
1758) ;  Stmau,  twent;-twa  vola.  j  lad  Puttu,  three 
voli.  (1762).    Gennwy  nata  him  uiiddk  her  but  \ji- 

Crane  occnn  hi  oar  venion  u  tbe  translation  af 
010  (na,  liUrallr  a  Uaper,  from  its  iwlftnau,  Iia. 
iixriii,  14)  or  0^0  (i!i,  Jer.  Tiii,  7),  hi  connection 
with  snothar  hird,  tbe  "WS  (agitr' ,  tbe  ciaOerer,  or,  aa 
Geneniiu  renders  it  In  Isaiah,  the  chatttriag,  as  an  ep- 
ithet of  the  other),  whirh  Utier is  rendered  "■wallow" 
In  onr  rersion.  The  Babtiins  agree  with  oni  venion 
in  rendering  the  former  of  these  words  (lui  or  mu)  by 
"crane;"  bnt  Bochart  and  Gesenius  (in  accordance 
with  tbe  SepL,  Tbeod.,  and  Vulg.),  more  correctly,  as 
we  tliink,  decide  in  favor  of  "swallow;"  while  Lnther, 
rejecting  both,  prefers  "  heron."  Where  so  much  di- 
versity of  opinion  rei^i<,  it  will  be  moat  safe  to  search 
for  the  true  meaning  liy  examining  the  internal  evi- 
dence fumisbed  by  tUo  texts  in  question,  the  two 
nimea  occurring  In  do  other  instance.  In  Isaiah,  s!- 
iiuloD  Is  made  to  the  voice  of  both  the  species  (if  dis- 
tinct), which  is  dcacribed  by  the  verb  "to  chatter,"  in 
accordance,  or  nearly  so,  with  all  critical  authorities. 
See  SiVALi/iw.  In  Jeremiah,  where  both  names  oc- 
cur in  tbe  saoie  order,  the  birds  are  represented  as 
"  observing  the  time  of  their  coming,"  Now,  if  the 
"  crane"  of  Europe  bad  been  meant  by  either  denomi- 
nation, the  clamorons  habits  of  the  species  would  not 
have  been  expressed  as  '*  chattering ;"  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  stilldng  charartorisCics  of  that  bird, 
which  are  so  elegantly  and  forcilily  displayed  la  Ho- 
siod  and  Arislopbanes,  would  have  supplied  the  lofty 
dietiM  of  prophetical  inspimtion  with 
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Mediterranean  Into  Attica,  and  does  not  appear  in  Pal- 
"  :,  unless  by  accident  (driven  thither  poetibiy  by 
Item  storm  of  wind) ;  end  when  a  troop  of  cranea 
alight  under  these  circnmitanoes,  it  is  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  they  do  not  give  evidence  of  parpoMly  aaem- 
bling  like  the  swallow.  Thus  the  few  charactaristicB 
indicated  might  seem  to  point  out  the  alark,  which 
does  assemble  in  Syria  in  flocks  before  its  departure, 
and  la  not  a  damwvus  bird,  having  little  or  no  voice. 
But  as  the  stork  is  clearly  designated  by  a  different 
appellation  in  tbe  original  [see  Stobk],  we  most 
search  for  another  species  as  the  representative  of  the 
aw,  or  at  least  of  the  latter  term ;  and  we  fortunately 
find  one  which  completely  answers  to  the  cotHtitioDJ 
required ;  for,  being  neither  a  genuine  crane,  a  stork, 
nor  a  heron,  havhig  a  feeble  voice,  and  strikuig,  b>it 
distinct  manners,  it  is  remai^ble  fiir  beauty,  nnm- 
ben,  residence,  aod  periodical  arrival  and  departure. 
The  Kuroidian  crane  {Ardtn  virgo  of  Linn.,  the  Gnu 
mrj/e  Dt  later  writers,  and  Autkropoida  virgo  of  tome) 
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character  still  more  exalted.  Bat  or  lii  is  the  name 
of  a  fabulous  long-legged  bird  in  Arabian  legends,  but 
it  also  indicates  the  expressive  sound  of  the  swallow's 
Toice,  while  arpa  is  transferred  with  slight  alteration 
to  the  stork  in  several  nortbem  tongues.  The  Teu- 
ticoD  aibtT,  Dutch  ojwnKr,  Esthonlan  aigr  and  ni^o, 
therefore  support  the  Tlew  that  the  latter  term  Is  a 
tribal  epithet  of  one  of  the  great  wading  birds;  but 
neither  tbe  Hebrew  text  nor  the  Teutonic  names  point 
to  the  crane  of  Europe  {AMea  ffnu,  Linn.,  Gnu  cine- 
Tea  of  btor  omitholojrists),  since  that  species  baa  a 
loud  trumpet  voice, and  therefore  does  not  "chatter;" 
but  especially  because  in  its  migrations  it  crosses  the 
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Kaoiidlau  Crane  ^Orua  t'lr^i. 
is  the  bird,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  intend- 
ed by  "  ogur,"  though  not  coming  from  the  north,  but 
from  Central  Africa,  down  Che  Nile  (the  very  clrcnm- 
stance  wbicb  pniiled  Hasselquiat),  and  in  tbe  spring 
arriving  in  Palestine,  while  troops  of  them  proceed  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  some  as  lar  north  as  the  Caspian. 
They  are  frequently  found  portrayed  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  the  naturalist  just  quoted,  who  saw 
them  on  the  Nile,  aflerwsrds  shot  one  near  Smyrna: 
they  visit  the  ewemp  above  that  city,  and  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  deport  In  the  fall,  but  do  not  utter  tbe 
clangor  of  the  crane,  nor  adopt  Its  flight  in  two  col- 
nmns.  farming  an  acute  angle,  the  better  to  cleave 
the  air.  This  bird  is  not  more  than  three  feet  in 
length;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  bluish  gray,  with  tbe 
cheeks,  throat,  breast,  and  tips  of  the  long  binder 
feathers  and  quills  bUck,  and  a  tuft  of  delicate  while 
plumes  behind  each  eye.  It  has  a  peculiar  dancing 
walk,  wbicb  gave  rise  to  its  French  denomination  of 
"  demoiselle"  (see  the  Pfimy  Cgdopadia,  s.  v,  Her- 
ons).->Eltta,  s.  V.     See  Bird. 

The  Hebrew  term  lui  occurs  frequently  elsewhere, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  "  horse"  or  caealn/. 

Crone,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Xorton,  Mass.,  March  26, 1756.  He  grad- 
uated Bt  Harvard  in  ITBO,  and  was  installed  pastor  at 
Northbridge,  Mass.,  June  25, 1783,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  Au^.  Bl,  IH3G.  He  published  £'r>U 
Ditcourtn  m  Baptiim  (180G)  and  a  few  occasional  ser- 
mons.— Sprague,  Atauilt,  ii,  21-1. 

Cranmer,  Thohab,  archbishap  of  Canterbury,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  reformem,  wsn  bom 
at  Aslacton,  Nottinghamshire,  July  S,  1489.  He  en- 
tered Jesus  College  in  1503,  became  a  fellow  in  1510- 
11,  studied  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  theology  with  great 
diligence,  and  acquired  high  lepute  for  scholarship. 
He  forfeited  his  fellowship  by  an  early  marriage,  but 
his  wife  died  within  a  year,  and  he  was  restored.  In 
1533  he  look  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1528  he  was  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Creasy,  educating  that 
gentleman's  ciiildren.  Here  he  met  Gardiner  and 
Fox,  who  asked  his  opinion  as  to  Henry  Tlll'a  dt- 
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▼oree.  His  reply  was  made  known  to  the  king,  and 
gave  him  so  much  satisfaction  that  he  sent  for  Cran- 
mer,  who  reluctantly  obeyed  the  sammons,  and  re- 
duced his  opinion  to  writing.  **  It  asserted  that  the 
marriage  of  Henry  with  his  brother's  widow  was  con- 
demned by  the  Scriptures,  the  councils,  and  the  fa- 
thers; and  that  the  pope  had  no  power  to  give  a  dis- 
pensation for  that  which  was  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God.*'  Pains  were  taken  to  make  this  judgment 
known.  Cranmer  himself  dlspated  upon  it  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  brought  several  over  to  his  <^inion.  He 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  presented  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Taunton,  and  joined  the  embassy  to 
Borne  about  the  doee  of  1529.  The  ambassadors,  find- 
ing all  alignments  unavailing  with  pope  Clement, 
quickly  returned,  leaving  Cranmer  in  Italy.  The  pope 
conferred  on  him  the  empty  title  of  **  Supreme  Peni- 
tentiary." Wearied  with  delays,  Cranmer  left  Italy 
in  1580,  and  went  afterwards,  on  the  same  business,  to 
France  and  Germany — an  expedition  which,  although 
it  produced  no  decisive  public  result,  led  to  an  event 
of  great  consequence  to  himself.  Regardless  of  the 
Domisb  injunction  for  clerical  celibacy,  he  married 
(1532)  a  second  time,  the  object  of  his  choice  being  the 
niece  of  Osiander,  the  pastor  of  Nuremberg.  This  se- 
cret act  exposed  him  to  many  unworthy  evasions.  He 
was  soon  after  made  archbishop  of  Canterbur}-,  and 
when  consecrated  (March  80, 1538),  made  a  public  pro- 
testation, "  That  he  did  not  intend  by  this  oath  to  re- 
strain himself  from  anything  that  he  was  bound  to 
either  by  his  duty  to  God,  or  the  king,  or  the  coun- 
try." "  By  this, "  says  Burnet  (Jliat.  Refonnatum,  vol. 
i),  **if  he  did  not  wholly  save  his  integrity,  yet  it  was 
plain  he  intended  no  cheat,  but  to  act  fairly  and  above- 
board."  On  the  28d  of  May,  1583,  Cranmer  declared 
the  king's  marriage  void.  Five  days  afterwards  he 
publicly  married  the  king  to  Anne  Boleyn,  a  private 
marriage  having  taken  place  in  the  January  previous. 
The  business  of  his  office  and  parliamentary'  duty  now 
occupied  his  time.  With  his  assistance  were  passed 
several  statutes,  by  which  the  power  of  the  pope  in 
England  was  materially  diminished ;  the  Convocation 
and  universities  assented  to  these  statutes,  pronounc- 
ing that  "  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  not  any  greater  ju- 
risdiction conferred  on  him  in  this  realm  of  England 
than  any  other  foreign  bishop." 

In  1534,  with  the  consent  of  the  Convocation,  he  set 
on  foot  a  translation  of  tlie  Bible,  by  dividing  Tyn- 
dalo's  version  of  the  New  Testament  into  nine  or  ten 
parts,  which  he  required  the  most  learned  bishops  to 
revise ;  the  translation  was  completed  and  ultimately 
printed  at  Paris.  In  1535  he  assisted  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  **  King's  Primer,"  a  book  containing  doc- 
trines bordering  upon  Protestantism.  In  1536  the  di- 
vorced queen  died,  andHenr}',  being  now  tired  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  determined  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  Cranmer  a 
second  time  served  the  bad  passions  of  the  king,  and, 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  pronounced  the  marriage  void 
(1586).  The  pope  threatened  to  assemble  a  synod 
to  censure  Henr^*.  Cranmer  and  others  signed  a 
declaration  that  the  king  need  not  obey  tho  deci- 
sions of  such  an  assembly.  With  the  assistance  of 
many  eminent  divines,  Cranmer  arranged  the  **  Bith- 
€p9*  Book"  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  the  Reform- 
ers. The  king,  to  whom  this  book  was  submitted, 
himself  inserted  some  corrections,  from  which  tho 
archbishop  was  bold  enough  to  dissent.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  greater  abbeys  waa  now  rapidly  proceed- 
ing, and  the  funds  which  arose  from  them  were  lav- 
ished by  Henry  upon  unworthy  favorites,  until  Cran- 
mer, who  had  hoped  to  apply  them  to  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  education,  remonstrated  against  their 
improper  application.  A  sum  of  money  was  obtained 
for  the  foundation  of  some  new  bishoprics,  but  tho 
king's  prodigality  could  be  checked  no  further.  From 
1588  to  1544  the  mind  of  Henry  VIII  was  against 
progress  in  tho  Reformation.     On  the  5th  of  May, 


1538,  Cranmer  and  others  were  appointed  commit 
sioners  "to  inquire"  (Le  Bas, vol. i,  204)  ^Mnto  the  de* 
bated  doctrines,  and  to  prepare  such  articles  as  would 
pacify  the  spirit  of  controversy."  At  the  end  of  elev- 
en days  the  labors  of  the  commissioners  coming  to  no 
result,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  offered  six  articles  (Bur- 
net, vol.  i)  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Cranmer's  opinion.agreed  only  with  one  of  these  arti' 
cles,  but  they  were  passed  (see  Articles,  Six).  Lat- 
imer and  Shaxton  resigned  their  bishoprics,  an  exam- 
ple which  Cranmer  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  fol- 
low. In  July,  1540,  he  presided  at  the  Convocation 
which  pronounced  the  unjustifiable  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  between  Henr}'  and  Anne  of  Cleves.  The 
misconduct  of  Catharine  Howard,  whom  Henry  had 
married,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  archbishop, 
he  reported  her  profligacy  to  the  king  (1541).  The 
proofs  of  her  crimes  were  held  to  be  conclusive ;  she 
was  condemned  and  executed.  The  Reformation  now 
(1542)  became  the  sole  occupation  of  Cranmer,  who 
had  transferred  to  the  universities  the  task  of  revising 
a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  published  the  year  before. 
In  a  minor  degree  Cranmer's  attention  was  occupied 
in  reproving  the  luxury  in  which  some  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  had  indulged. 

In  May,  1548,  appeared  the  "Ztn^'*  Book^"  which 
was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  new  edition  of  the  Instu 
tuUon  of  a  Christian  Man,  altered  in  some  points  by 
the  papal  party ;  it  received  its  name  from  the  preface, 
which  was  written  in  Henry's  name.  The  clergj'  be- 
ing hostile  to  this  book,  Cranmer,  at  a  visitation  of  his 
diocese,  in  submission  to  the  king's  supremacy,  forbade 
them  £rom  preaching  against  any  portions  of  it,  how- 
ever they  or  he  himself  might  dissent  from  them.  In 
1544  Cranmer  carried  through  Parliament  a  bill  to  mit- 
igate the  severity  of  the  "  Six  Articles."  He  also  as- 
sisted in  compiling  an  improved  English  Litany,  essen- 
tially similar  to  that  which  is  now  in  use.  Difficul- 
ties, however,  were  increasing  around  him.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  other  members  of  the  privy  council  ac- 
cused him  of  spreading  heresies  through  the  land,  and 
Henry  caused  Sir  Anthony  Denny  to  carry  a  message 
to  Cranmer,  who  rose  from  his  beid  to  attend  upon  the 
king  at  Whitehall.  .The  council  assembled  next  day, 
and  summoned  the  primate.  Sentence  of  imprison- 
ment waa  passed  upon  him,  but,  to  their  confusion,  he 
produced  the  signet  of  the  king,  from  whose  hands  he 
had  received  it  the  night  before.  The  council  did  not 
venture  to  proceed  further. 

King  Henry  died  27th  January,  1547.  Cranmer  was 
named  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward,  all  things  indeed  betokened  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  Reformation.  A  visitation  was 
immediately  set  on  foot ;  twelve  homilies,  four  of  which 
are  ascribed  to  Cranmer,  were  drawn  up,  and  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  every  church,  with  the  translation  of 
Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  the  N.  T.,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people.  Gardiner  continued  to  oppose  the 
Reformation,  but  (jlranmer's  influence  prevailed ;  and 
when  he  produced  in  convocation  an  ordinance  that 
the  lait}'  as  well  as  the  clergy  should  receive  the  sac- 
rament in  both  kinds,  the  proposition  passed  unani- 
mously, and  soon  after  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.  In  1548  he  revived  the  proposal  for  sub- 
stituting a  communion  office  for  the  mass,  and  a  ser- 
vice was  framed  in  time  to  be  circulated  to  the  clergy 
for  their  use  at  the  following  Easter.  A  translation 
of  a  catechism,  written  in  German  and  Latin  bv  Justus 
Jonas,  was  published  by  the  archbishop,  entitled  Cran- 
mer**  Catechism.  In  the  month  of  May  a  commis- 
sion of  twelve  divines,  with  Cranmer  at  their  head, 
was  appointed  for  the  compilation  of  an  English  lit- 
urgy. See  Common  Prayer;  Liturgy.  On  the 
condemnation  of  Lord  Seymour  (1549),  Cranmer  sign- 
ed the  warrant  for  his  execution,  notwithstanding  the 
canon  law  that  no  churchman  should  meddle  in  mat- 
ters of  blood.     Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  was  now 
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degraded  by  commiBsioners,  of  whom  Cnnmer  was 
one.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  ritoal  in  the  shape 
of  a  fonniilary  for  ordination,  and  other  steps  were 
taken  by  the  primate  in  order  to  diffuse  a  better  knowU 
edge  of  the  creed  of  the  Protestants.  At  Lambeth  he 
received  the  most  eminent  foreign  divines,  Martin  Ba- 
cer,  Fagius,  Peter  Martyr,  and  several  more.  Cranmer 
was  greatly  troubled  at  the  discussions  respecting  the 
substitution  of  tables  for  altars  in  the  churches.  In 
July,  1550,  Hooper  was  made  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
and  soon  after  Cranmer  received  from  him  a  refusal 
to  wear  the  episcopal  habits.  Cranmer,  upon  consid- 
eration, determined  to  oppose  Hooper,  and,  in  case  he 
persisted,  to  remove  him  from  his  bishopric.  Hoop- 
er adopted  some  of  the  usual  habits.  The  bishop  of 
Chichester  would  not  obey  the  order  respecting  the 
removal  of  altars,  and  the  primate  ccmsequently  de- 
prived him  of  his  see.  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  had  now 
been  in  prison  nearly  two  years,  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric  and  sent  back  to  the  Tower.  The  conduct 
of  Cranmer  in  the  cases  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner  was  a 
great  exception  to  his  usual  moderation.  Gardiner, 
during  his  imprisonment,  occupied  himself  in  answer- 
ing a  treatise  published  by  Cranmer,  entitled  the  De- 
/erice  of  the  True  Doctrine  o/the  SacrametU,  This 
controversy  was  carried  on  by  the  archbishop  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  A  revision  of  the  "  Service-book"  of 
1548  was  commenced  by  Cranmer,  with  the  assistance 
of  Ridley  and  Cox,  Peter  Martyr  and  Bucer.  The  un- 
dertaking was  checked  in  1551  by  the  death  ot  Bucer. 
The  bishops  being  now  (1551)  for  the  most  part  di- 
vines favorable  to  the  Reformation,  the  compilation 
of  articles  for  the  greater  uniformity  of  faith  was  un- 
dertaken by  them  at  the  suggestion  of  the  king.  This 
labor  so  filled  the  hands  of  Cranmer,  that  his  time  was 
nearly  always  occupied  by  one  or  other  of  the  great 
duties  that  he  had  imposed  upon  himself;  scarcely 
could  he  attend  the  trial  of  bishop  Tonstal.  The 
bishop  was  deprived  of  his  see,  a  sentence  which  was 
so  contrary  to  Cranmer's  opinion,  that,  with  Lord 
Stourton,  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  protested  against  it. 
It  was  not  till  1552  that  Cranmer  gave  up  all  hope  of 
an  agreement  among  all  the  churches  that  had  with- 
drawn from  the  papal  supramacy,  and  for  which  he 
had  entered  into  correspondence  with  Calvin,  Melanc- 
thon,  and  other  divines  of  the  Continent.  The  **  Ser- 
vice-book'* was  completed,  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  adopted  by  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1552. 
In  May,  1553,  Edward  issued  a  mandate  that  the  cler- 
gy should  subscribe  to  the  Forty-two  Articles  upon 
which  the  divines  had  agreed,  but  he  died  soon  after- 
wards. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  the  princess  Mary  declaring 
queen  Jane  (Lady  Jane  Grey)  to  be  the  sovereign. 
This  letter  was  signed  by  many  persons,  and  among 
them  by  Cranmer,  whose  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause 
must  have  blinded  him  to  the  danger  of  the  enterprise. 
On  the  9th  of  July,  1553,  the  chief  officers  of  the  state 
swore  allegiance  to  Jane ;  on  the  20th  we  And  many 
of  those  who  had  been  zealous  in  her  cause  *'  impatient 
to  send  in  their  submissions  to  Mary."  On  the  same 
day  an  order  was  sent  by  Mary  to  Northumberland  to 
disarm.  The  hopes  of  the  Protestants  were  now  at  an 
end,  as  queen  Mary's  unshaken  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  creed  was  universally  kno\m.  Gardiner 
was  released  and  made  chancellor,  and  a  commission 
was  formed  to  degrade  and  imprison  Protestant  prel- 
ates and  ministers  on  the  charges  of  treason,  heresy, 
and  matrimony.  In  the  beginning  of  August  Cranmer 
was  summoned  before  the  council ;  and  in  September, 
with  Latimer  and  Ridley,  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
In  March,  1554,  he  was  removed,  with  bishops  Latimer 
and  Ridley,  to  prison  at  Oxford,  where  was  renewed 
the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  which, 
by  the  queen's  desire,  was  named  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. On  the  13th  and  19th  of  April  the  discussion 
was  held;  and  on  the  28th  the  accused  were  brought 


to  St.  Mary's,  where  it  was  declared  that,  unless  they 
would  turn,  they  were  obstinate  heretics,  and  no  lon> 
ger  members  of  the  Church.  Cranmer  then  replied, 
**From  this  your  judgment  and  sentence  I  appeal  to 
the  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty,  trusting  to  iJe  pres- 
ent with  him  in  heaven,  for  whose  presence  in  tlie 
altar  I  am  thus  condemned,"  and  he  was  removed 
again  to  prison.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  tri- 
bunal before  which  Cranmer  had  been  tried  was  not 
competent  to  decide  the  case.  The  pope  issued  a  fresh 
commission,  and  on  the  12th  of  September,  1555,  the 
primate  was  examined  by  Brokes,  Che  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, and  two  civilians,  Martin  and  Story.  Befc»e 
these  proceedings,  Cranmer  was  summoned  to  appear 
within  eighty  days  before  the  pope. at  Rome:  this 
must  have  been  a  mere  fiction  of  papal  law,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  Cranmer  to  obey.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
vember the  eighty  days  had  elapsed,  and  on  the  4th 
of  December  he  was  excommunicated  and  deprived 
of  his  bishopric.  A  letter  from  the  pope  (Paul  IV), 
bearing  date  the  14th  of  November,  affirming  him  to 
be  contumacious  because  **he  took  no  care  to  ap- 
pear" at  Rome  when  cited,  and  declaring  him  guilty 
of  heresy  and  other  enormities,  finally  commanded  his 
excommunication.  On  the  14th  of  February  Cranmer 
was  degraded.  In  a  few  days  after  this  his  fortitude 
gave  way ;  he  fi>r80ok  his  principles  and  wrote  a  re- 
cantation. It  was  of  no  avail  towards  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life.  On  the  20th  of  March,  the  eve  of 
his  execution,  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Cole,  and  Cran- 
mer stated  that  he  remained  firm  in  the  Catholic  faith 
as  he  had  recently  professed  it,  an  answer  that  has 
been  considered  equivocal.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  led  to  St.  Mary's  church,  where,  after  an  exhorta- 
!  tion  by  Dr.  Cole,  Cranmer  finished  his  private  devo- 
tions and  then  solemnly  addressed  the  people,  openly 
professmg  his  faith,  and  at  length  declaring,  *'  Now  I 
come  to  the  great  thing  that  troubleth  my  conscience 
more  than  any  other  thing  that  I  ever  said  or  did  in 
my  life,  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad  of  writings  con- 
trail' to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and 
writ  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life,  if  it  might 
be ;  and  that  is  all  such  biUs  which  I  have  written  or 
signed  with  mine  own  hand  since  my  degradation, 
wherein  I  have  written  many  things  untrue.  And 
forasmuch  as  my  hand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to 
my  heart,  therefore  my  hand  shall  first  be  punished, 
for,  if  I  may  come  to  the  fire,  it  shall  be  first  burned. 
And  as  for  the  pope,  I  refuse  him  as  Christ's  enem}' 
and  Antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine."  The  as- 
sembly was  astonished;  they  had  supposed  that  he 
would  have  confirmed  and  not  retracted  his  recanta- 
tion. He  was  hurried  away  to  the  stake,  where  he 
stood  motionless,  holding  up  his  right  hand,  and  ex- 
claiming, until  his  utterance  was  stifled,  "This  un- 
worthy hand !  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !" 

Cranmer's  diligence  and  application  were  unusual ; 
he  was  deeply  read  in  theology  and  canon  law,  and 
was  familiar  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  well 
as  French,  German,  and  Itidian.  His  reservation  re- 
specting the  oaths  which  he  swore  when  appointed 
archbishop,  his  subserviency  to  Henry  Y III  in  annul- 
ling his  marriages,  his  share  in  the  condemnation  of 
some  heretics,  his  conduct  at  the  disgracing  of  Bonner 
and  Gardiner,  and  the  want  of  courage  which  made 
him  recant  after  his  condemnation,  are  great  blots  on 
his  chanicter.  But,  though  kis  conduct  on  these  occar 
sions  was  marked  by  want  of  firmness,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Cranmer  was  sincere,  mild,  and  moderate, 
and,  for  the  most  port,  a  firm  man ;  nor  is  it  to  be  for- 
gotten that  persecution  was  the  policy  of  all  religious 
parties  at  this  period.  **  Cranmer  was  neither  fool, 
knave,  nor  demigod.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  men 
had  need  of  all  the  tact  they  could  muster,  and  he 
proved  himself  prudent  and  learned.  He  was  one  of 
those  useful  persons  who  sometimes  acquire  influence 
by  the  very  absence  of  striking  and  ardent  qualitic 
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the  Helancthon  of  our  English  Beformation.  The 
greatest  defect  of  his  character,  -want  of  firmness, 
which  has  ruined  many  a  man  of  genius  and  learning, 
by  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  secured  his 
advancement  and  gnlded  him  to  fortune.  His  mind 
possessed  great  acnteness ;  he  could  generally  perceive 
what  was  best,  although,  had  vigorous  action  been  re- 
quured  of  him,  he  would  have  &iled  to  do  justice  to 
tiie  clearness  of  his  views.  Such  a  mind  is  common 
enough.  Fortunately  for  the  usefulness  of  Cranmer, 
the  time  required  of  him  little  more  than  to  follow  his 
bent  and  be  moderate.  He  was  surrounded  by  vehe- 
ment and  excited  spirits,  who  requured  all  the  restraint 
of  his  temperate  and  quiet  character.  And  these  very 
traits  of  his  have  impressed  upon  the  Church  which 
he  moulded,  and  upon  the  public  office  which  he,  as 
primate,  had  the  chief  share  in  drawing  up,"  a  sort 
of  compromising  and  uncertain  character,  "which 
has  never  been  lost.  It  is  through  Granmer's  influ- 
ence that  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  day 
is  capable  of  sheltering  at  once  the  High  and  Low 
Churchman,  the  Universalist  and  the  Calvinist."  His 
cruel  death  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  measures 
of  Mary's  government. — See  Strype,  Memor%al$  of 
Cranmer  (Oxford,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo ;  also  1853,  by 
Barnes,  2  vols.  12mo,  and  1854  [Eccl  Hist.  Soc.'],  4 
vols.  8vo) ;  Todd,  L\fe  of  Crammer  (Lend.  1881, 2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Le  Bas,  Life  of  Cranmer  (Lend.  1838,  2  vols. 
12mo ;  N.  Y.  18mo) ;  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation  (pas- 
sim); Gilpin,  £»/«  ofCranmerj  Eng.  Cyclopaedia  (which 
has  been  freely  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  article). 
Cranmer's  writings  are  still  of  value  for  theology  as 
well  as  for  Church  historv.  A  full  list  of  them  is 
given  by  Jenkins,  Remains  of  Abp.  Cranmer j  coUected 
and  arranged  (Oxf.  1838, 4  vols.  8vo).  The  "  Parker 
Society"  has  republished  Cranmer's  WrUingt  on  the 
Lord*s  Supper  (Camb.  1844,  imp.  8vo),  and  his  AfUcel- 
laneoua  Wrilings  and  Lettert  (Camb.  1846,  imp.  8vo). 

Crantz.    See  Kbantz. 

CrasBtiB  (GriBcized  Kpdaaoo),  ^uUy  H.  Licinius 
Crassus.  surnamed  JDives  ('Hhe  Rich"),  one  of  the 
members  of  the  first  Roman  triumvirate,  was  bom 
about  B.C.  105,  and  after  various  civil  and  military 
engagements,  on  the  triumviral  coalition  started,  B.C. 
55,  as  governor  of  the  consular  province  of  Syria 
(where  he  succeeded  Gabinius,  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  6, 
4),  on  a  campaign  against  the  Partliians.  On  his  way 
he  stopped  at  Jerusalem  (according  to  Josephus,  War, 
i,  8,  8,  although  the  statement  is  confirmed  by  no 
other  historian  of  the  times,  and  this  city  lay  off  his 
route)  and  plundered  the  Temple,  as  he  did  likewise 
that  of  the  goddess  Derceto  at  Hierapolis,  in  Syria 
(Strabo  xvi,  in  fin.).  Infatuated  by  this  sacrilege 
(Prideaux,  Connection,  pt.  ii),  he  proceeded  on  his  cam- 
paign, which  ended  in  his  defeat,  capture,  and  death 
(Dio  Cass,  xl,  27).  Plutarch  wrote  a  life  of  Crassus. 
«»-Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Cra't^B  (Kgarqg ;  Vulg.  translates  prmlatm  est), 
governor  of  the  Cyprians  (o  irri  rwv  K.),  who  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  "  castle"  (r^c  ixpovoXnuQ)  of  Jeru- 
salem (?)  during  the  absence  of  Sostratus,  in  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace,  iv,  29). — Smith, 
s.  V. 

Crato  von  Crafftheim  (Krajjft),  Johannes,  a 
prominent  representative  of  Protestantism  in  Aus- 
tria, was  bom  at  Breslan  Nov.  22, 1519.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  to  which  he  went  in  1584,  he 
lived  for  six  yean  in  the  house  of  Luther,  and  while 
there  collected  the  material  for  the  TableUalk  of  Lu- 
ther^ which  was  subsequently  published  by  his  friend 
Aurifalier.  He  became  also  intimate  with  Melano- 
thon,  whose  theological  views  he,  on  the  whole,  adopt- 
ed. Upon  the  advice  of  Luther,  he  left  the  study  of 
theology,  on  account  of  his  feeble  health,  for  that  of 
medicine.  In  1550  he  was  appointed  city  physician 
in  his  native  city,  Breslan.     His  successful  practice, 


especially  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  1553, 
and  a  number  of  able  works,  procured  him  a  great 
reputation  and  an  appointment  as  imperial  private 
physician  (1560),  which  position  he  retained  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperors  Ferdinand,  MaximOian  II. 
and  Rudolph  II.  He  lived  at  the  imperial  court  of 
Austria  f^om  1563  to  1581,  was  made  an  imperial  coun- 
cillor, and  a  nobleman  under  the  name  of  Crato  of 
Crafftheim,  and  received  from  the  emperor  Maximilian 
II,  who  was  favorable  to  Protestantism,  the  privileges 
of  a  Comes  Palaiinus,  and  many  other  proofs  of  favor. 
At  the  court  of  Austria  he  was  one  of  the  most  sealoos 
and  Influential  representatives  of  Protestantism,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  regulation  of  the  affaln  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  Being  at  first  a  moderate 
Lutheran  of  the  Melancthonian  school,  and  an  earnest 
opponent  of  the  exclusive  system  of  Flacius,  he  grad- 
ually embraced  the  views  of  the  **  Reformed"  Church, 
with  many  prominent  men  of  which  he  was  intimately 
acquainted.  After  the  death  of  Maximilian  (1576), 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  for  a  short  time  occasioned 
his  dismissal  from  the  court,  but  in  1578  he  was  re- 
called. In  1581 J  tired  of  court  life,  he  withdrew  of  his 
own  acconl.  In  1588  he  returned  to  Breslan,  where 
he  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  courts  of  Ueg- 
nitz,  Brieg,  and  Ohlau.  He  died  Oct.  19, 1585.  See 
Gillet,  Crato  von  Crafftheim  undstine  Freunde  (Franlcf. 
1860,  2  vols.);  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xix,  363. 

CravenB,  William,  a  celebrated  and  eccentric 
Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Rocking- 
ham County,  Va.,  July  81, 1776.  Converted  in  1794, 
he  began  to  preach  about  1800,  and  fbr  many  years,  as 
a  local  preacher,  he  served  the  Church  in  his  native 
state.  He  travelled  extensively  without  fee  or  reward, 
everywhere  producing  great  effects  by  his  courageous 
denunciations  of  sin.  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  slavery,  and,  having  emancipated  his  own  slaves, 
removed  to  the  West  in  1819,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
their  advanta^.  In  1820  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Misf>ouri  Conference,  which  then  embraced  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  part  of  Tennessee.  He  continued 
to  travel  and  preach  on  the  frontier  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  house,  Washington 
County,  Ind.,  Oct.  10, 1826.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
physical  power,  a  vast  fund  of  wit  and  humor,  and  in- 
domitable energy.  Virginia  and  the  West  abound  in 
stories  of  his  adventures,  which,  if  collected,  would 
make  a  biography  of  romantic  interest. — Minutes  of 
Conferences,  i,  573;  Stevens,  History  of  Methodism; 
Waiely,  Heroes  cf  Methodism, 

Cra'wford,  Elijah,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  New  York  in  1812.  Trained  in  a 
pious  household,  his  youth  was  virtuous,  and  at  seven- 
teen he  united  with  the  Church.  His  early  manhood 
was  spent  in  trade,  but  in  1835  he  entered  the  itiner- 
ant ministry  in  the  New  York  Conference.  His  stead- 
fast piety,  manliness  or  character,  and  diligence,  both 
in  study  and  labor,  in  a  few  years  gained  him  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Church,  and  he  filled  with  great  accept- 
ance a  number  of  important  pastoral  charges.  His 
last  station  was  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  died  of  drs- 
entery  September,  1849. — Min.  of  Conferences,  iv,  454. 

Cra'wford,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1761,  was 
converted  in  1787,  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in 
the  New  York  Conference  in  1789,  became  superannu- 
ated in  1819,  and  died  in  1851,  aged  over  ninety  years. 
He  was  *^a  sound  and  earnest  preacher,  eminently 
faithful  and  punctual,  always  cheerful,  and  living  the 
religion  he  preached." — Min.  of  Conferences^  iv,  579. 

Creagh,  Bartholomew,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1804,  and  was  con- 
verted at  sixteen.  His  studies  in  Greek  and  Latin 
were  punued  at  Belfast.  In  1822  he  came  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  soon,  by  his  admirable  qualities  of  intellect  and 
heart,  gained  many  friends.    He  entered  the  itinerant 
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minutry  ia  tbe  New  York  Conference  in  1827,  and  for 
fifteen  years  was  in  great  repute  aa  an  earnest,  elo- 
qaent,  and  sacoessfol  minister.  For  fonr  years  he  was 
presiding  elder,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference  in  1848  and  1852.  The  record  in  the  Min- 
utes states  that  "  he  was  among  the  yery  best  models 
of  ministerial  excellence,  a  holy  man,  a  fiuthftil  pastor, 
a  generous  friend.*'  He  died  at  Williamsborgh,  Aug. 
10,  1852.— J/tnufet  of  Con/enncei,  v,  211;  Sprague, 
AmuUtj  vii,  731. 

Creattaniam.    See  Cbbationism. 

Creation.  Creation  is  the  absolute  bringing  into 
existence  of  the  world  by  (rod.  It  is  that  act  of  God 
by  which  he,  standing  before  and  above  all  mundane 
and  natural  things,  made  and  arranged  the  universe. 
It  embraces  evcTything  which  is  not  God. 

I.  The  Idea  of  Creation, — In  order  to  form  a  proper 
conception  of  what  creation  in,  we  must  concede  the 
absolute  dependence  of  the  world  upon  God.  We  err 
in  limiting  it  to  the  mere  beginning  of  the  world.  It 
is  true  that  it  was  that  divine  act  by  which  all  ob- 
jects were  brought  into  being.  It  therefore  stands  as 
the  beginning  of  all  divihe  operation  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  universal  development  of  the  world.  But 
that  God  created  the  universe  implies  not  only  that  he 
gave  a  beginning  to  its  existence,  but  that  he  contin- 
ues that  existence,  and  that  he  is  the  only  fountain  of 
its  present  being.  The  world  is  not  self-derived  nor 
self4ustained ;  it  is  only  from  and  by  God  that  it  now 
exists.  But  creation  is  not  a  mere  accident  of  the  di- 
vine character,  nor  a  temporary  moment  in  the  divine 
life^  nor  an  impartation  and  manifestation  of  God,  nor 
a  blind,  passive,  and  pathological  evolution  or  emana- 
tion of  the  divine  essence.  Tet  it  is  God*s  work  alone, 
and  was  as  unconstrained  as  an}*  other  deed  performed 
by  divine  power.  When  we  say  that  God  created  the 
world,  we  not  only  do  not  affirm,  but  actually  deny 
that  God  has  imparted  himself,  and  passed  into  his 
own  work.  God  is  the  absolute  founder  of  the  world, 
and  he  has  not  passed  into  its  nature,  but  stands  high 
above  all  the  conditions  of  created  being.  Nor,  while 
the  world  is  not  God  himself,  can  it  be  said  to  partake 
of  any  other  divine  nature.  It  is  simply  God's  work 
and  manifestation ;  it  is  a  creation  which  is  from,  by, 
and  for  God.  Thus  the  full  idea  of  creation  implies 
that  God  is  the  absolute,  impartial,  and  personal  Spirit 
who,  of  his  own  free  will,  gave  existence  to  the  uni- 
verse. 

In  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  we  find  that 
magnificent  testimony  of  the  faith  which  recognises 
God's  creation  in  the  surrounding  world  (compare 
Heb.  xi,  3,  Tkr<mgh  faith  we  understand  thai  the 
fporlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  (kings 
which  are  seen  were-  not  made  of  things  which  do  ap- 
pear).  This  testimony  possesses  a  strong  religious 
and  canonical  worth,  apart  fh)m  our  views  of  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  cosmogony  of  Moses,  whether 
we  shape  them  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  old 
Church  theologians,  who  held  that  the  Mosaic  account 
was  actual  history ;  or  whether  we  harmonize  with 
the  modem  allegorists,  who  claim  that  it  is  proph- 
ecy reversed,  or  prophetic  vision ;  or  whether  we  take 
the  low  view  of  attributing  to  it  a  mythical  character. 
The  most  important  portion  of  this,  as  of  other  scrip- 
tural statements  concerning  the  creation,  is  contained 
in  the  proposition  that  God,  in  his  eternal,  infinite  | 
love,  is  the  only  highest  cause  ;  that  he  is  limited  by 
no  principle  beyond  himself;  that  he  Is  the  independ- 
ent Founder  of  the  world.  By  world  we  mean  koohoq, 
alutvegj  Heb.  i,  2, 11,  or  the  universe,  which  is  always 
described  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  usually  in  the 
New,  as  '^heaven  and  earth,"  "heaven,  earth,  sea, 
and  all  which  is  therein."  It  is  God  alone  who  has 
brought  all  things  into  being  (Heb.  iii,  4 ;  Acts  xvii, 
24;  xiv,  15;  Rev.  iv,  11;  Heb.  xi,  3;  Psa.  xxxiii,6; 
cii,  26 ;  Isa.  xlv,  18 ;  Jer.  x,  12).     Nothmg  haa  had  a 


being  without  the  Logos  of  God  (John  i,  8).  Every- 
thing owes  its  existence  and  its  life  to  the  word  of 
God.  It  it  because  God  endowed  it  with  entity ;  be- 
cause he  so  willed  it ;  diA  rb  BiXrjfid  eov  (Rev.  iv,  11) ; 
by  his  word,  prjfuXf  ^D^  (Heb.  xl,  3 ;  Psa.  xxxiii,  6) ; 
by  his  speaking  (Gen.  i,  8 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  6) ;  by  his  abso- 
lute power,  wavTOvvvaiioc  X**9  ( Wisd.  Sol.  xi,  18) ; 
and  by  his  personal  power  (Jer.  x,  12),  in  which  he 
needed  no  assistance  whatever,  but  by  which  he  was 
able  to  create  whatever  he  desired  (Psa.  cxv,  8; 
cxxxv,  6).  By  this  power  he,  in  his  own  supreme 
mi^ty,  evoked  into  existence  that  which  was  non- 
existent (Rom.  iv,  17 ;  Psa.  xxxiii,  9),  and  by  virtue 
of  the  same  omnipotence  is  able  to  annihilate  what  he 
has  called  into  being  (Psa.  civ,  29 ;  cii,  26,  etc. ;  Isa. 
li,  6;  Luke  xxi,  38;  Rev.  xxi,  1,  4).  The  Spirit  of 
God,  or  **tho  breath  of  hb  mouth,"  which  (Psa. 
xxxiii,  6)  stands  parallel  with  the  creative  word 
that  ** moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  active,  forming,  animating,  divine 
power.  The  strength  by  which  God  creates  takes  its 
place  beside  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  (Jer.  x,  12 ; 
Rom.  xi,  83) ;  and  the  divine  wisdom  or  intelligence 
appears  to  have  been  (Prov.  viii,  22,  etc.)  the  first 
ground  and  adjusting  principle  of  creation.  Instead, 
however,  of  reading  in  John  i,  8,  of  this  world-creative 
"wisdom,"  we  find  a  description  of  the  same  eternal 
Logos  of  Grod  who  became  flesh  in  Christ.  Thus  the 
creative  principle  is  identified  with  that  of  redemption ; 
and  while  the  creation  is  distinguished  as  an  act  of 
love,  the  highest  revelation  of  that  love  is  to  be  found 
in  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  world.  In  both  crea- 
tion and  redemption  we  perceive  the  thought  that  God, 
without  the  intervention  and  aid  of  any  foreign  power, 
gave  existence  to  that  which  had  previously  no  being; 
and  that  he  did  this  by  virtue  of  no  blind  necessity, 
but  by  his  own  volition  alone. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  treat  briefly  of  the  mean- 
ing of  X^a  (bara\  *  *  create"'),  in  Genesis,  chap.  i.  Ge- 
senius  and  FQrst  agree  in  giving  to  this  word  hara^  in 
Genesis  i,  the  sense  of  proper  creating,  although  they 
seem  to  give  that  of  cutting  as  the  primitive  (not  usu- 
al) idea  inherent  in  the  root,  comparing  as  cognate 
M^a,  to  choose,  ^2,  a  ton  (which  FOrst,  on  the  other 
hand,  derives  from  "(21),  and  the  Arab,  hara,  etc.  Ge» 
senius  refers  to  the  Piel  form  of  the  Heb.  root  (X'na, 
toyhsUon),  as  the  most  characteristic  (?)  conjugation. 
He  concludes,  however,  with  the  following  judicious 
note  {Thesaur,  Heb.  p.  286):  "In  the  trite  dispute  of 
interpreters  and  theologians  concerning  creation  out  of 
nothing,  some  appeal  likewise  to  the  word  under  con- 
sideration, as  if  it  might  be  gathered  from  its  very  ety- 
mology and  proper  signification  that  the  first  chap,  of 
Genesis  teaches  not  a  creation  Arom  nothing,  but  a  con- 
formation of  matter  eternally  existing.  On  the  con- 
trary, fhnn  the  instances  we  have  given,  it  will  abun- 
dantly appear  that  the  actual  use  of  this  word  in  Kal 
is  altogether  difierent  from,  its  primary  signification, 
and  that  it  is  rather  employed  with  respect  to  the  new 
production  of  a  thing  (see  Gen.  ii,  8)  than  to  the  con- 
formation and  elaboration  of  material.  That  the  open- 
ing clause  of  Genesis  sets  forth  the  world  as  first  cre- 
ated out  of  nothing,  and  this  in  a  rude  and  undigested 
state,  while  the  remainder  of  the  first  chapter  exhibits 
the  elaboration  of  Che  recently  created  mass,  the  con- 
nection of  the  whole  paragraph  rendere  entirely  plain. 
So  also  the  Rabbins  (Aben-Ezra  ad  Gen.  i,  1 :  *  Most 
hold  "pXTa  ttJ-*  «ixnnb  hX'^^anttJ,  that  creation  is 
the  production  of  a  thing  from  nothing*)  and  the  N.- 
T.  writen  (Heb.  xi,  8 ;  Rom.  iv,  27 ;  comp.  2  Mace, 
vii,  28)  teach,  although  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom (xi,  17),  following  the  Grecian  dogmas,  holds  mat- 
ter to  be  eternal.  See  on  this  question  Mos.  Maimon. 
in  More  Nebochim,  iii,  13 ;  Mosheim,  De  creniiane  mun- 
di  ex  nihilo,  appended  to  Cudworth's  Intellectual  8g$^ 
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tern ;  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Mamehit  et  du  Manicheime, 
vol.  ii,  bk.  V,  chap,  iv.'* 

The  examples  to  which  Gesenius  refers  as  sustain- 
ing this  position  are  (in  addition  to  the  equivalent 
Arab,  bdriyun^  creatw^  Koran,  Sur.  ii,  61 ;  hariyatun, 
creature^  Abulf.  Ann,  i,  18 ;  Janhar.  Spec,  ed,  ScAneid. 
p.  14 ;  and  all  the  other  Shemitic  tongues,  which  have 
the  same  usage),  the  followuig:  *^  Spoken  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  heaven  and  earth.  Gen.  i,  1 ;  Isa.  xl,  26 ; 
xlv,  18 ;  of  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  Isa.  xl,  26 ;  of  the 
wind,  Amos  iv,  18 ;  of  men.  Gen.  i,  27 ;  v,  1,  2 ;  vi,  7 ; 
Deut.  iv,  82 ;  Isa.  xlv,  12^;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  48 ;  Mai.  ii, 
10 ;  speclallv,  of  Israel,  Isa.  xliii,  1, 15 ;  of  beasts.  Gen. 
i,  21 ;  of  light  and  darkness,  Isa.  xlv,  7,  etc.  Add 
these  examples :  Psa.  11,  12  (*  create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  O  God') ;  Isa.  xlv,  7  (*  I  make  peace,  and  create 
evil') ;  Jer.  xxxi,  22  (*  the  Lord  hath  created  a  new 
thing  -,'  comp.  Num.  xvi,  80).  It  is  used  with  a  double 
accusative,  Isa.  Ixv,  18  Q 1  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoic- 
ing,' i.  e.  joyous) ;  iv,  6 ;  xlviii,  7.  The  participle 
(Tf^&^l^ia,  the  plur,  o/nuyest^y  but  according  to  many 
HSS.  in  the  sing.  ^M*lia)  stands  for  the  Creator  (Eccl. 
xii,  1).     fiCn^  is  joined  with  the  words  ^2C^  [ycUsar'', 

to/orm],  in  Isa.  xliii,  7 ;  xlv,  18 ;  and  Hb^  [asah'j  to 
make]y  in  Isa.  xli,  20 ;  xlv,  7, 12;  generally  as  synony- 
mous :  with  the  latter  it  is  not  seldom  interchanged, 
Gen.  i,  26  (comp.  ver.  27) ;  ii,  4 ;  but  that  there  is  nev- 
ertheless a  difference  at  least  between  these  two  is  evi- 
dent ftom  Gen.  ii,  3  Q  which  God  created  and  madCy" 

nit7>P  K'^3  [where  the  h  of  union  is  generally  re- 
garded as  epexegeticolj).  These  words,  which  have  per- 
plexed many,  even  Hebrew  interpreters,  L.  de  Dieu 
(ad  loc.)  has  rightly  explained  by  adducing  parallel 
phrases  (niCSb  r^H,  nib?b  i*^???!,  etc.),  as  mean- 
\xif^ produced  by  making^  i.  c.  made  by  producing  some- 
thing new ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxi,  22,  and  n&(*^'1Sl*'  Qb.  p. 
285).  The  word  occurs  (in  the  Kal  or  simple  form) 
likewise  in  Psa.  Ixxxix,  12 ;  Isa.  xlii,  5 ;  xlv,  8,  18 ; 
liv,  16 ;  Ivii,  19 ;  bcv,  17  (in  the  Niphal  or  passive) 
Gen.  ii,  4 ;  v,  2 ;  Psa.  cii,  18 ;  civ,  30 ;  cxlviii,  6 ;  £zek. 
xxi,  80;  xxviii,  13, 15  ("done");  Exod.  xxxiv,  10. 

From  this  examination,  it  is  evident  that  although 
the  word  in  question  is  etjrmologically  connected  with 
roots  (like  the  Engl. /rare,  Lat. |iaro,  etc.)  that  have  a 
less  decided  import,  yet  its  current  and  legitimate  sig- 
nification is  that  of  creation  in  the  modem  and  proper 
acceptation.  As  the  Hebrews  were  not  given  to  phil- 
osophical disquisition,  their  language  is  peculiarly  bar- 
ren in  terms  expressive  of  metaphysical  or  dialectical 
niceties,  and  hence  they  fVequently  employed  this  word 
in  less  eicact  applications.  Moreover,  as  the  act  of 
creation  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  but  once  per- 
formed, the  term  could  only  be  used  infrequently  with 
reference  to  that  event,  just  as  "  create"  with  modems 
etymologically  and  even  practically  refers  rather  to 
production  in  a  subordinate  sense  than  to  absolute 
origination.  In  both  words,  however,  the  higher  and 
full  sense  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  thus  they  appear 
as  nearly  synonymous  in  actual  usage  as  any  two  in 
different  and  widely  remote  languages  could  well  be. 
The  translators  of  the  Auth.Yers.  have  therefore  done 
well  by  invariably  (except  in  the  single  passage  above 
noted)  rendering  M'na  (in  Kal  and  Niphal  at  least), 
and  no  other  Hcb.  term,  by  create. 

The  N.-T.  writers  employ  in  the  same  sense  kti^u} 
(with  the  nouns  Krimg,  erection,  Krifrpia,  creature^  and 
KTiffrfiCy  creator')  as  the  nearest  equivalent  in  Greek, 
after  the  example  of  the  Sept.,  in  most  passages  (in 
Gen.  it  has  iroikui).  See  Macdonald,  Creation  and  Fatt 
(Edinb.  1856),  p.  61-4. 

That  this  absolute  sense  is  the  true  one  in  Gen.  i,  1, 
at  least,  is  demonstrable  from  the  association  there 
with  the  term  "  beginning.^*  For  if  matter  had  exist- 
ed eternally,  there  would  have  been  no  proper  "be- 


ginning" at  all  of  its  existence ;  and  to  understand 
the  mere  arrangement  of  chaotic  elements  by  the 
phraseology  in  question  would  be  to  confound  some- 
thing that  is  said  to  have  taken  place  "in  the  begin- 
ning" with  what  is  afterwards  detailed  under  sno- 
cessive  days.  On  the  other  hand,  if  matter  be  not 
eternal,  it  must  at  some  time  have  been  brought  into 
being,  and  precisely  that  act  would  be  the  real  "be- 
ginning" of  all  material  things.  This  is  obviously 
what  the  sacred  writer  intended  to  state :  in  opposition 
to  the  general  belief  of  antiquity,  he  affirms  that  mat- 
ter was  originally  the  direct  product  of  divine  power, 
and  from  this  event  he  dates  the  history  of  the  physic- 
al universe. 

II.  God^s  Motive  in  Creation, — This  motive  has  been 
ascribed  by  doctrinal  writers  to  the  free  operation  of 
God's  love,  his  bonitas  commvfUcaiiva,  He  was  not 
affected  by  any  compulsion  or  selfish  desire.  In  the 
essence  and  volition  of  divine  love,  all  the  much-dis- 
cussed antagonism  between  freedom  and  necessity  is 
cancelled.  To  suppose  that  the  creation  could  have 
been  otherwise  than  it  was  is  an  abstraction  of  no  util- 
ity whatever.  We  only  speak  relatively  when  we  de- 
clare that  God  could  not  have  created  otherwise  than 
he  did.  But  if  we  make  the  same  affirmation  absoluttly^ 
we  degrade  God's  freedom  to  abstract  authority,  and 
creation  to  accident  or  a  mere  experiment.  The  neces- 
sity in  which  God  created  the  universe  is  the  definitive 
ness  of  his  own  wUl,  his  self-determination  which  he 
possesses  by  virtue  of  his  own  divine  character.  It  is 
not  an  external  compulsion,  but  an  interior  impulse 
of  the  divine  nature  to  manifest  itself;  a  necessity 
of  God's  love  to  communicate  itself.  The  question 
whether  God  could  have  created  any  other  world  than 
he  has  was  discussed  earnestly  by  the  Scholastics,  and 
later  by  Leibnitz  in  his  Theodicy.  If  we  imagine  that 
God  had  a  number  of  world-plans,  out  of  which  he 
selected  the  one  which  he  consummated,  we  concede 
too  much  to  the  Optimists.  That  creation  which  he 
brought  into  being  was  the  only  one  to  which  he  was 
moved  by  the  deep  inner  love  of  his  infinite  divine 
character.  The  aim  which  God  had  in  view  was  not 
his  own  glory  exclusively  ;  he  was  not  impelled  by  a 
purely  egotistical  power,  but  by  eternal  love ;  he  de- 
sired the  good  of  his  creatures ;  and  it  was  only  as  he 
wished  his  creation  to  be  pure  that  he  desired  to  be  glo- 
rified by  that  purity.  All  created  beings  are  not  solely 
means  for  an  end ;  but  they  have  been  created  for  their 
own  sake,  that  they  might  receive  the  communications 
of  God  and  be  permeated  by  his  goodness ;  not  that 
they  might  subsequently  be  absorbed  in  him,  but  rest 
eternally  happy  in  and  with  him.  Creation  reached 
its  aim  relatively  in  personal  creatures  and  absolutely 
in  Christ  the  God-man.  The  kingdom  of  the  natural 
creation  attains  its  perfection  in  the  kingdom  of  grace 
and  glory ;  the  effulgence  of  the  glory  of  God  appears 
in,  and  concurs  with,  the  happiness  of  his  creatures ; 
and  the  perfection  of  the  Church  takes  place,  not  by 
the  overthrow,  but  by  the  renewal  and  illumination 
of  the  worid  in  God  (2  Pet.  iii,  13 ;  Isa.  Ixv,  17 ;  Ixvi, 
22;  Rev.  xxi,  1;  comp.  Rom.  viii,  19,  etc.;  comp. 
Twesten,  Vorles.  Hb,  d,  DogmaJtik,  ii,  89). 

III.  Time  occupied  in  Creation, — La  Place's  theory 
of  the  formation  of  the  whole  solar  system  is  that  it 
was  originally  a  mass  of  vapori'  or  nebulous  matter, 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  assumed 
the  form  of  an  immense  sphere.  This  sphere  received 
from  without  an  impulse  which  caused  it  to  revolve  on 
its  axis  from  west  to  east.  In  consequence  of  the 
revolution,  the  mass  became  flattened  at  the  poles  and 
swollen  in  the  equatorial  region.  In  consequence  of 
the  greatness  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator, 
and  the  contemporaneous  condensation  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  nebulous  mass,  a  free  revolving  ring,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Saturn,  detached  itself  in  the  region  of 
the  equator.  This  ring,  not  being  of  uniform  dens- 
ity, and  in  consequence  of  contraction,  l)roke  in  one 
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or  more  places ;  and  these  fragments,  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  became  spheres  or  planets,  all 
revolving  from  west  to  east  around  the  parent  mass. 
Another  ring  was  formed  in  like  manner,  and  another 
planet  came  into  existence ;  and  so  on,  until  the  whole 
solar  System  was  complete.  According  to  this  the- 
ory, not  only  the  earth,  but  all  the  planets,  existed  be- 
fore the  sun  in  its  present  condition ;  and  thus  some  of 
the  supposed  difficulties  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  are 
removed  (M'Caul,  Aid*  to  Fakh,  p.  242,  243),  for  it  is 
implied  in  this  theory  that  the  eiuth  existed  before  the 
sun  became  the  luminary  of  the  system. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  harmonious 
at  once  with  the  results  of  modern  science  and  the 
account  of  Moses,  we  must  determine  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  "in  the  beginning"  and  "day."  The 
Hebrew  word  for  "beginning,"  h'^CH'n  (rethith'),  is 
in  the  original  without  the  definite  article;  so  tliat 
Moses  really  says,  "  In  resfuth  (not  in  Ihe  reshith)  £lo- 
bim  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  The  Septu- 
agint,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  versions  corroborate  the 
antiquity  and  correctness  of  this  reading.  Thus  there 
is  an  indefiniteness  of  the  time  of  creation.  It  may 
have  been  millions  of  years  ago  just  as  easily  as  thou- 
sands, for  the  Hebrew  word  is  indefinite,  and  the  verse 
reads  in  substance  thus :  "  Of  old,  in  former  duration, 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  Arguing 
ftOTR.  analogy,  many  contend  that  the  term  "day" 
does  not  mean  literally  twenty-four  hours.  Tliat 
word  often  signifies  in  the  Bible  undefined  periods 
of  time,  as  the  "day  of  the  Lordf"  *'tho  day  of  ven- 
geance," "  that  day,"  "  the  night  is  far  spent,  the 
day  is  at  hand."  The  first  day  consisted  of  an  al- 
ternation of  light  and  darkness ;  but  how  long  the 
night  lasted,  and  how  long  the  darkness  until  the  next 
dawn,  is  not  stated.  The  whole  time  of  light  in  which  i 
God's  creative  work  proceeded  he  called  "day,"  and 
the  whole  time  of  darkness  he  called  "night."  It 
was  not  a  day  measured  by  the  presence  of  the  sun's 
light,  nor  a  night  measured  by  the  absence  of  that 
light.  (Compare  M^Caul,  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  231,  246, 
S47.)  The  name  "day"  is  therefore  regarded  as 
given,  not  as  a  measure  of  extent — which  is  a  later 
and  a  subordinate  idea — ^but  as  denoting  a  wondrous 
phenomenon,  marking  the  first  great  transition,  and 
calling  up  the  dual  contrast  which  lias  entered  into 
the  corresponding  name  ever  since,  "  God  called  the 
light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night."  He 
called  it  Yom,  and  from  that  has  come  the  lesser  nam- 
ing. We  now  indicate  the  gradual,  developing  char- 
acter of  the  creation.  It  was  not  the  work  of  six  or- 
dinary days,  measured  by  twenty-four  hours,  but  a 
series  of  supernatural  growths  extending  over  vast 
periods  of  time.  (Comp.  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  Meth. 
Quart.  Review,  April,  1865.) 

Others  maihtain  that,  while  it  is  true  that  the  word 
"day"  (q.  v.)  is  sometimes  used  (e.  g.  in  relation  to 
the  whole,  cosroogonal  period,  Gen.  ii,  4)  in  a  va^e 
sense  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  for  some  set  occasion 
without  regard  to  its  length,  such  a  signification  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  emphatically  forbidden 
by  the  following  explicit  circumstances  subjoined  in 
the  context  itself:  (1)  The  several  demiurgic  day»  are 
regularly  numbered — "first,"  "second,"  etc.,  till  the 
last  —  making  an  exact  and  obviously  literal  week. 
(2)  Each  is  divided,  in  the  usual  Hebrew  style,  into 
"night"  and  "morning,"  constituting  undoubtedly  a 
Jewish  w\^i7/«fpov,  or  night-cmd-day,  like  the  modem 
phrase  "  twenty-four  hours."  (3)  To  prevent  all  mis- 
conception, these  alternations  of  light  and  darkness 
are  distinctly  called  in  the  same  connection  "night" 
and  "day."  (4)  The  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is 
based  upon  the  correBpondence  between  this  and  each 
of  the  six  preceding  days  in  point  of  length.  To  these 
philological  and  exe^^etical  considerations,  requiring 
the  word  tii*^  to  be  here  taken  in  its  strictly  literal 


sense  as  an  actual  dojf^  might  be  added  others  deriveJI 
fh>m  scientific  investigations.  (See  Hitchcock's  EU- 
menUxry  Geology,  8d  ed.,  p.  283  sq.,  and  the  article  Coft^ 

MOOONY.) 

IV.  Ercu  of  Creation, — ^The  Mosaic  account  recog- 
nises in  creation  two  great  eras  of  three  days  each-— 
an  Inorganic  and  an  Organic.  Each  of  these  opens 
with  the  appearance  of  light :  the  first,  light  diffused ; 
the  second,  light  from  the  sun  for  the  special  uses  of 
the  earth.  Eiu!h  era  ends  in  a  day  of  two  great  works ; 
the  two  shown  to  be  distinct  by  being  severally  pro- 
nounced "  good."  On  the  third  "  day"— that  closing 
the  Inorganic  era — ^there  was,  first,  the  dividing  of  the 
land  from  the  waters,  and  afterwards  the  creation  of 
vegetation,  or  the  institution  of  a  kingdom  of  life — a 
work  widely  diverse  from  all  preceding  it  in  the  era. 
So,  on  the  sixth  day,  terminating  the  Organic  era, 
there  was,  first,  the  creation  of  mammals,  and  then  a 
second  far  greater  work,  totally  new  in  its  grandest 
element— the  creation  of  Man.  We  have,  then,  the 
following  arrangement : 

L  Tlu  Inorganic  Era, 

Ist  Day. — Light,  general. 

2d  Day.— The  earth  divided  from  the  fluid  around  It,  or  in- 

dividaaUzed. 
HA  n.«     /  ^«  OutUnlng  of  the  land  and  trater. 
SQ  liay — ^  g  crealion  of  vegetoUon. 

n.  Tht  Organte  Era. 

4th  Day— Light,  direct 

6tb  Day.— Creation  of  the  lover  orders  of  animals. 

Atu  n..      /  1^*  Creation  of  mammalB. 

em  Day.— 1 2  Creation  of  Man. 

In  addition,  the  last  day  of  each  era  included  one  woilc 
typical  of  the  era,  and  another  related  to  it  in  essen- 
tial points,  but  also  prophetic.  Vegetation,  while  for 
physical  reasons  a  part  of  the  creation  of  the  third  day, 
was  also  prophetic  of  the  future  Organic  era,  in  which 
the  progress  of  life  was  the  grand  characteristic.  The 
record  of  Moses  thus  accords  with  the  fundamental 
principle  in  history,  that  the  characteristic  of  an  age 
has  its  beginnings  within  the  age  preceding.  8o, 
again,  man,  while  like  other  mammals  in  structure, 
even  to  the  homologies  of  every  bone  and  muscle,  was 
endowed  with  a  spiritual  nature,  which  looked  forward 
to  another  era — that  of  spiritual  existence.  The  "aev- 
en^"  "  day" — ^the  day  of  rest  from  the  work  of  crea- 
tion— ^is  man*s  period  of  preparation  for  that  new  ex- 
istence ;  and  it  is  to  promote  this  special  end  that,  in 
strict  parallelism,  the  Sabbath  follows  man's  six  days 
of  work. 

Some  "interpreters  contend  that  the  whole  ac- 
count is  to  be  taken  together ;  that  the  days  are  to  be 
understood  as  literal  days ;  but  that  the  whole,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  a  more  re- 
mote period  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  as  not 
intended  to  describe  the  existing  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  but  various  other  species,  now  extinct,  which 
have  been,  by  mbsequent  convulsions  of  nature,  de- 
stroyed, while  others  have  been  successively,  by  fresh 
acts  of  creation,  introduced  in  their  place." 

"  Another  interpretation,  that  of  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith, 
in  his  volume  on  the  Reiationg  of  Scripture  to  Ge* 
clogy,  etc.,  is  briefly  this :  the  separation  of  the  first 
verse  he  adopts  as  above :  this  refers  to  the  original 
universal  creation ;  and  in  the  vast  undefined  inter- 
val an  aknost  unlimited  series  of  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture and  products  of  the  earth  may  have  taken  place. 
After  thi5,  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch,  a  tmaU 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  was  brought  into  a  state 
of  disorder,  ruin,  and  obscuration,  out  of  which  the 
creation  of  the  existing  species  of  things,  with  the  re- 
call of  light,  and  the  restored  presence  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  took  place  literally,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  in  six  natural  days." 

"Lastly,  others  have  thought  that  the  whole  de- 
scription must  be  taken  literally  as  it  stands;  but 
yet,  if  found  contradicted  by  facts,  may,  without  vio» 
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lence  to  its  obvious  design  and  constructionf  be  re- 
garded as  rather  intended  for  a  mythic  poetical  com- 
position, or  religions  apologue,  than  for  a  matter-of- 
fiict  history."  (See  Kitto's  Jour,  iii,  159;  v,  186; 
LU,  and  Theol.  Sev.  iv,  526 ;  New  Engkmder^  ix,  510 ; 
Meih.  Rev.  vi,  292 ;  xii,  497 ;  De  Bow's  Reo,  iv,  177 ; 
Hitchcock*s  Religion  and  Geology^  §  2 ;  Biblioth,  Sacra, 
zU,  88,  823 ;  xiu,  743  ;  Jour,  Sac,  Lit.  1865 ;  Amer. 
BibL  Repos,  vi,  286.)    See  Geology. 

To  sam  up,  there  are  three  theories  of  creation :  1. 
The  old  orthodox  view.  This  has  been  most  recently 
defended  by  Eeil.  It  claims  that  the  world  was  cre- 
ated in  six  ordinary,  literal  days.  2.  The  ReaUtuiion 
ffgpothesii.  According  to  it,  the  theosophic  declara- 
tion of  the  Tohu  va  Bohu  is  accepted.  The  geological 
epochs  which  extend  from  the  first  earth-formations 
down  to  the  diluvium  form  an  incalculably  long  pe- 
riod before  the  creation  of  light,  and  before  the  oth- 
er creative  acts  recorded  in  Genesis  i,  8,  etc.  There- 
fore the  Mosaic  six  days'  work  is  but  the  restitution 
of  a  preceding  organic  creation  which  had  been  previ- 
ously many  times  disorganized  and  overwhelmed. 
Chalmers  and  Buckland  were  the  first  to  advocate  this 
hypothesis.  They  have  been  followed  by  Hengsten- 
berg,  Kurtz,  Andr.  Wagner,  and  partially  by  Delitzsch. 
8.  The  view  of  the  HamumisU  or  Concorditts^  such  as 
Guvier,  De  Serrra,  Hugh  Miller,  Ebrard,  and  others. 
They  hold  that  the  six  days  are  periods  of  great  in- 
definite length,  and  ore  therefore  reconcilable  with  the 
creative  epochs  of  geology.  Parallel  with  these  days 
are  the  long  geologic  formations.  Schultz  has  just 
written  in  advocacy  of  this  theory.  His  work  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  and  exhaustive  of  all  the  writ- 
ings on  this  important  branch  of  scientific  theology. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  already  cited,  Hugh 
Miller,  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  ;  Dana,  Mastmal  of  Geol' 
ogy ;  Richcrs,  Die  Schdpfungtgeschiehte  (I^ipzig,  1854, 
8vo) ;  Keerl,  die  SchSpjungsgeechichte  u.  d.  Lehre  vom 
Parodies  (reviewed  by  Warren,  BibHotheca  Sacra,  Oct. 
1803,  art.  ili) ;  Nath.  B6hnerf  Naturforschwigtt.  CultUT' 
leben,  2d  cd.  1863 ;  Giov.  Pianciani,  Cotmogonia  nautrale 
comparaia  col  Genen  (Roma,  1862) ;  P.  Laurent,  Etudes 
Geohgiques  sur  la  Cosmogonie  de  Moise  (Paris,  1863) ;  F. 
H.  Reusch,  Bihel  und  Natur  (Freiburg,  1862);  F.  »U- 
chelis,  the  chief  advocate  of  the  Restitution  theory',  in 
his  journal,  Natur  und  OJenbarung;  F.  W.  Schultz,  Die 
SchSpfungsgeschichie  naxh  Naturwissenschafl  und  Bibel 
(Gotha,  1865) ;  Baltzer,  Die  hiblische  Schopfungsge- 
schichte  (Leips.  1867,  vol.  i) ;  Wolff,  Bedeutung  der  WeU- 
schdpfung  nach  Natur  und  Schr'ft  (Frankfort,  1866) ; 
2dckler,  in  Der  Beweis  des  Glai&enSy  No.  1,  translated 
in  Meth.  Quart.  Rev.  April,  1866,  art  2 ;  Tayler  Lewis, 
Six  Dags  of  Creation.    See  Genesis  ;  Man  ;  Spegibs. 

Creationism,  or  (in  the  German  mode  of  spelling 
from  a  supposed  adjective)  CreatianiBm,  is  a  tech- 
nical term  (very  common  among  German  philosophers 
and  divines,  but  not  yet  fully  naturalized  in  English) 
for  one  of  the  three  or  four  theories  concerning  the  or- 
igin of  the  human  soul.  It  derives  not  only  the  soul 
of  Adam,  but  every  rational  soul,  directly  from  God, 
though  not  by  way  of  an  emanation  in  a  Gnostic  or 
pantheistic  sense,  but  by  an.  act  of  creation ;  and  sup- 
poses that  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body  at  tho  moment 
of  its  generation  or  afterwards.  It  differs  from  tror 
ducianism  or  generationism^  so  called,  which  teaches 
that  the  soul  is  propagated,  together  with  the  body, 
through  the  process  of  generation  from  age  to  age,  and 
from  the  theory  ot  pre-eanstenee,  which  assumes  that 
each  soul  descends  from  another  world,  and  a  previous 
mode  of  existence,  into  the  body,  to  leave  it  again  at  the 
close  of  its  earthly  pilgrimage.  Creationism  is  traced 
back  to  Aristotle,  who  mxule  an  essential  distinction 
between  the  animal  soul  (yj^xfi)  and  the  rational  prin- 
ciple (i^oi'c))  and  derived  the  former,  together  with  the 
body,  from  generation,  the  latter  from  without  or 
above,  as  a  part  or  reflex  of  the  general  reason  of  God. 
Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  the  theory  of  pre-ex- 


istence,  which  was  Introduced  into  Christian  theology 
by  Origen.  TertuUian  was  the  founder  of  traducian* 
ism.  The  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  the  soul  was 
first  seriously  discussed  during  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy, in  connection  with  the  problem  of  hereditary 
sin  and  guilt.  (See  Schaff,  Church  History,  ili,  880 
sq.)  Pelagius,  and  several  Oriental  fathers,  held  the 
creation  theory,  which  fell  in  with  his  view  of  the 
complete  innocency  of  every  child  that  is  bom.  Je- 
rome was  jilso  a  creationist,  although  he  wrote  against 
Pelagius.  *'  Quotidie,"  he  says,  "  Deus  fabricatur 
animas,  cujus  velle  fecisse  est,  et  conditor  esse  non 
cessat."  He  appeals  for  this  view  to  the  unceasing 
creative  activity  of  God,  and  to  such  passages  as  John 
V,  17;  Zech.  xii;  Psa.  xxxiii,  15.  Augustine  fre- 
quently discussed  the  question,  but  never  arrived  at  a 
satisfactory  solution.  He  wavered  between  creation- 
ism and  traducianism ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  in- 
clined to  the  latter,  which  best  agreed  with  his  doc- 
trine of  hereditary  sin.  "  Where  the  Scripture,"  he 
says,  "  renders  no  certain  testimony,  human  inquiry 
must  beware  of  deciding  one  way  or  the  other.  It  it 
were  necessary  to  salvation  to  know  anything  con- 
cerning it,  Scripture  would  have  said  more."  Among 
Augustinian  divines  tradudanism  has  found  more  ac- 
ceptance. But  creationism  has  never  been  without 
supporters,  among  whom  Leibnitz  (in  his  Theodicy") 
occupies  a  prominent  position.  The  great  argument 
in  favor  of  creationism  is  that  it  guards  the  dignity 
and  spirituality  of  the  rational  soul,  which  differs  in 
kind  from  the  animal  soul,  and  is  the  proper  seat  of 
the  image  of  God!  Traducianism  is  liable  to  the 
objection  of  materializing  the  soul.  But  creationism 
makes  the  union  of  body  and  soul  accidental  and  me- 
chanical, and  does  not  account  for  the  transmission 
of  sin  ttom  generation  to  generation.  It  must  either 
confine  sin  to  the  sensual  sphere,  which  is  not  true 
(for  unbelief,  pride,  profani^,  blasphemy,  are  spirit- 
ual sins),  or  assume  that  each  soul  becomes  sinful  by 
contact  with  the  naturally  generated  body ;  since, 
from  the  creative  hands  of  God,  it  can  only  proceed 
free  from  sin  and  defect,  like  the  soul  of  our  first  par- 
ents. These  difficulties  on  both  sides  point  to  a  theory 
which  combines  the  truths  of  creationism  and  of  tradu- 
cianism, and  avoids  their  errors.  Every  human  being, 
both  as  to  body  and  soul,  is  a  child  of  its  parents,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  creature  of  Almighty  God. 

Creature  (prop.  DBS,  ne'pheA,  animaied  or  spirit" 
having  thing;  Kritrfta  [less  distinctively  Kriotg;  on 
Rom.  viii,  19,  see  the  Bcqatist  Quarterly,  Apr.  1867,  art. 
2] ;  but  also  V*^'^,  the'rets,  "  moving  creature,"  else- 
where "  creeping  thing,"  i.  e.  not  merely  r^tHe  [q.  v.], 
but  any  gliding  or  short-legged  quadruped),  a  general 
term  in  the  Scriptures  for  any  animal  (q.  v.).  See 
also  Doleful  Creature. 

In  tho  New  Test,  this  word  designates,  1.  The  tchole 
creation,  any  or  all  created  objects  or  beings ;  so  Rom. 
viii,  89,  "Nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  crea^" 
ture,*^  etc. ;  Col.  i,  15,  "the  first-bom  (Master)  of  every 
creature;"  Rev.  iii,  14,  "tho  beginning  (source)  of  tho 
creation  of  God ;  comp.  also  Rev.  v,  13 ;  Heb.  iv,  IS. 
2.  Humanity,  or  tho  whole  human  race,  in  the  universal 
sense ;  so  Mark  x,  6,  "  But  from  the  beginning  of  tho 
creation  (ktioc(oc)  God  made  them  male  and  female." 
The  word  here  cannot  mean  the  creation  in  general, 
since  we  find  airovQ  to  explain  the  word  kticiq,  or  to 
bring  the  meaning  back  to  it.  Mark  xvi,  15, '  *  Preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature ;"  Col.  i,  23,  * '  the  Gospel 
which  was  preached  to  every  creature  which  is  under 
heaven."  That  mankind  alone  is  here  alluded  to  is 
self-evident,  and  tho  expression  "  under  heaven"  shows 
that  all  reasonable  beings  on  earth  are  to  be  included 
in  the  meaning.  Particularly  remarkable,  though  dif- 
ferent in  sense,  is  the  passage  Rom.  viii,  19-22,  "  For 
the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  tho 
mantfestation  of  the  sons  of  God.    For  the  creature 
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xru  nude  inbjaet  to  vuilty,  not  vQllnglf,  but  hy 
son  ef  him  irho  hMh  lub^ectAd  tba  uina  in  bope; 
cause  the  artattm  itielf  also  ihall  be  delivered  Ihnn 
tbe  bondage  at  enmiptian,  into  the  gtorioiu  liberty  ol 
tbe  chUdren  of  God.     Far  we  know  Ihtt  tbe  wbolt 
creatton  groanetfa,  snd  tiBvalleCh  in  pain  together  nntil 
now,"  in  which  dso  the  eipremioa  creature  li  naed  ' 
deiignata  tbe  totality  of  maakiod.     Tbie  is  6nt  iai 
caled  by  the  yap  in  ver»e  18,  which  bring!  forward 
behalf  of  the  Xo-fiZoiiai  which  reati  on  it,  that  "i 
mankind  takei  part  in  tbia  aaturation  and  id  the  bope 
of  future  glorification."     In  ver.  23,Chriitian«,aipiirt 
of  humanity,  are  set  over  agolnat  the  icAofa  of  it.     '" 
cannot  tiere  place  Christians  in  contrast  with  the 
imaie  creitioa,  and  overtook  enlirel]'  the  non-€hria- 
tian  part  of  mankind,  to  wliom  a  vague  toning  af' 
the  glorious  fntedom  of  the  childnm  of  God  conld 
better  attributed  than  to  inanimate  nature.     Paul 
where  speaks  of  s  "change"  or  glorification  of  tbe 
earthly  abode  of  man ;  this  to^a  i>  eicluriTely  re- 
served for  man  (1  Cor.  zi,  B6-&D}.— Eiebl,  N.  T.  Haid- 
aortirbuck:  see  also  Ellicott,  Tka  Dftiitf  (fftiie  Crea- 
lure,  M.  od.  1862  [  Jovrmd  of  Sairtd  LOerature,  0< ' 
1862,  p.  27. 
The  LivpiQ  Cbkatdbbs  spoken  of  in  Ezakiel  z, 
16,  17,  20  Cn,  cAay, 


site  beings,  symbolical 

of  tbe  divine  aUribntes 

and  operations,  snch  as 

in  the 


Andeul  OrlcDlal 


mythological  representations  of  all  anllqal^.     See 


Cra  deuce-table,  or  Cbedence,  a  table  beside 
the  altar,  on  whicii  the  cup,  etc.,  are  placed  in  Iba  cel- 
ebration of  the  mass.  Da  Cange  aays  that  the  word 
ertdentiariat  means  praguitator,  one  that  tastes  before- 
hand, and  tbe  reference  seems  Co  be  to  an  ancient  coort- 
practicr,  perfoimed  by  cup-bearers  and  carvers,  who 
were  required  to  taste  the  wines  and  meats  which  they 
presented  (lecurilatU  ffralia),  to  insare  tbe  safety  of 
the  monarch.  The  Italian  word  eredaaiira  bas  the 
same  meaning.  Hence  also  the  crrdaitt4eUer,  oe- 
dance-plate,  on  which  cop-bearen  credaetd  the  wine, 
and  which  means  generally  a  plate  on  which  a  person 
offers  anything  to  another ;  credoH-fuQ^,  credence- 
table,  a  sidelwurd,  a  cupboard  with  a  table  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  in  order  and  keeping  the  drinlting- 
apparatus  therein.  Credences  were  common  in  an- 
cient chnrclies.  In  the  Liturgies  under  tbe  names  at 
CbrysoBtom  and  St.  James  we  meet  with  the  words 
irpoStaiC  and  TrafmrfmrfZov.  In  the  Ordo  Ranamu 
tlie  names  oUa/Mnari'un  and  pratkait  occur,  and  one 
is  made  the  explanation  of  the  other.  Ws  meet  also 
with  the  word  paratoriitm,  because  when  the  offerings 
were  received,  preparation  was  made  out  of  them  for 
the  Lord's  Supper.  In  many  instances  tba  place  of 
the  credence-table  was  supplied  by  a  shelf  across  the 
piscina;  thisshclf  was  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and  is 
to  be  fennd  in  many  old  churches.     The  use  of  cre- 


Credence'Uble. 
e  of  the  reatwalians  of  obsolete  nsagei 
which  have  marked  the  so-called  Poseyite  movanMnt 
in  England.— Farrar,  £ec&s.  Diet.  s.  v.  j  Coleman,  Am- 
dent  Clavticmitg. 

Creditor  (TV^ii,  naAdt',  a  kuder,  t  Kings  iv,  1 ; 

n^^,  moAihdt',  debt.  Dent,  xv,  3 ;  lavuvriK,  a  Itnd- 
sr,  Lnke  vii,  41).    See  Debt;  Loan. 

Crednei.  Kabl  Auoust,  was  bom  Jan.  10, 1797, 
at  Waltenhausen,  near  Gotha.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
Breslan,  and  Gfittingen.  In  1880  he  became  professor 
extraordinary  of  theology  at  Jena,  and  in  1832  ob- 
tained tbe  appointment  of  ordinary  professor  at  Gies- 
sen.  He  died  in  1867.  Among  his  namerons  writ- 
ings are,  Dtr  Prophtt  Jod  iiberitlit  v.  trtldrt  (Halle, 
1631):— Beitragi  t.  EMeit.iadie  UbStcAai  Schr.  i  :— 
Die  Eauigdien  der  Pttriner  oder  Judenckritlen  (Halle, 
1832,  ii) :— Z)(U  dOrul.  Urtvang^um  (Halle,  1838); 
—Einleii.  in  dai  N.  T.  (Halle,  1S36) :— Zur  Gttch.  del 
KamHU  (Halle,  1847 ;  new  edition  bv  Volckmar,  with 
additions,  Bert.  1800)  :—Dtu  A'.  T.fitr  dmitnde  Ltiir 
(Gteaa.  1841-13,  2  vols.).  Credner  was  one  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  Kationalistic  school  in 
Germany.  In  many  of  his  works  his  theological 
views  are  but  little  apparent,  and  these,  especially  faia 
EMeituBg,  are  generally  valued  by  theologians  of  all 
schools  for  their  vast  amount  of  information.  In  some 
of  his  later  works,  however,  he  sbows  himself  a  very 
determinod  Rationalist.  (>edner  took  also  an  active 
part  in  tbe  religious  controversies  of  bis  time,  publish- 
ing a  number  of  books  in  defense  of  tbe  rights  of  tbe 
Battoiulistic  party  to  remain  in  the  state  chnrch,  and 
to  enjoy  libertj-  of  preaching  and  teaching  (Dif  Be- 
rteht^ng  der  pnleitaat,  KircKe  DeutaJilandi,  1845 ; 
AtteniitB,  1847  j  Die  lilllichin  Verimmffen,  etc.,  1858). 
Credner  also  contributed  many  articles  to  German  pe- 
riodicals, and  to  Kitto's  Cgelopadia  of  BOlical  lAler- 
titure.—HcTxog,  Reai-Eaegkiop.  zix,  366. 

Creed  {ertden,  to  believe),  a  form  of  words  in 
wliicb  articlas  of  bditf  are  comprehended ;  not  nec- 
essarily a  complete  snmmaiy  of  the  faith,  but  a 
statement  respecUng  some  points  which  are  funda- 
mental, and  have  been  dispntcd.  See  Co^FEsaios. 
For  instance,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  alonemrnl  must 
be  reckoned  a  fundamental  part  of  tbe  apostle's  doc- 
trine, it  is  yet  not  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  at  a  doctrine. 
Hence  some  infer  that  it  was  not  belirted,  though  the 
more  obvious  inference  would  be  that  it  was  not  dit- 
puled  (EAea,  t.  v.} 

1.  Id  tlie  early  Eastern  Church  a  sommary  of  tbis 
sort  was  called  ixadtifia,  (As  leaoii,  Iwcanse  the  cate- 
requirad  to  learn  it.  Sometimes,  from 
ts  contents,  or  the  uses  to  which  it  was 
applied,  it  was  called  ri/ijioXov,  lymMmn,  a  mark, 
badge,  as  a  seal-ring  —  the  proof  of  ortho- 
doxy ;  sometimes  taviliv,  regtda  fidti,  the  mle,  or  tha 
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rule  of  faith;  iritmCf  the  faith;  opoc  or  tjc^ovcv  irt- 
tfrcftfCf  the  determnation  or  expomtum  ofthefcnih.  The 
word  ffVfifioXov  (toatchtoord^  token),  **  whether  borrow- 
ed, as  some  of  the  fathers  assert,  Arom  military  lan- 
guage, or,  as  others  assert,  firom  the  signs  of  recogni- 
tion in  use  among  the  heathen  in  their  mysteries,  de- 
notes a  test  and  a  shibboleth  whereby  each  church 
may  know  its  own,  and  is  circulated  through  its  mem- 
bers as  a  warning  against  the  snares  of  enemies  or 
false  brethren"  (Hinds,  Earlif  Christiamtjff  pt.  iii,  ch. 

**Many  confessions  of  faith  are  to  be  found,  nearly 
corresponding  with  the  creeds  which  we  now  possess, 
in  the  writings  of  the  earliest  fathers.  For  example, 
in  Justin  Martyr,  Iremeus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyp- 
rian, the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (cited  in  Wall,  on  In- 
fant Bapdtm,  ^hv^*  ^  ch.  ix,  §  10,  p.  439,  and  in 
Bingham,  bk.  x,  ch.  iv).  We  have  also  creeds  of 
several  different  churches  preserved  to  us,  agreeing  in 
substance,  but  slightly  varying  in  form ;  as,  the  creeds 
of  Jerusalem,  Cesarea,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  AquUeia, 
etc.  (see  them  in  Bingham,  1.  c).  But  untU  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  one  particular  creed  which  prevailed  univer- 
sally, in  exactly  the  same  words,  and  commended  by 
the  same  universal  authority"  (Browne,  On  Ike  Thirty^ 
nine  A  rticlesj  art.  viii). 

As  for  the  authority  of  creeds,  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine is  that  the  creed  may  be  nonna  doctrinn  (stand- 
ard of  doctrine),  but  that  the  Bible  alone  is  norma  fidei 
(rule  of  faith).  So  Dr.  U.  B.  Smith  (Discourse  on 
Christian  Union)^  speaking  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, says,  '*  We  receive  the  Confession,  not  as  a 
rule  of  fuUi  and  life,  for  this  only  the  Scriptures  can 
be,  but  as  containing  our  system  of  faith,  in  contrast 
with  Arminianism  and  Pelagianism,  as  well  as  Socin- 
ianism  and  Homanism.  We  accept  it  in  its  legitimate 
historical  sense,  as  understood  and  interpreted  through 
the  history  of  our  church  ....  and  as  *  containing  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.' 
My  liberty  here  is  not  to  be  judged  of  another  man*8 
conscience.  Any  other  view  not  only  puts,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  Confession  above  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  also  puts  somebody's  theological  system 
above  the  Confession."  The  experience  of  the  Church 
has  attested  the  value  of  creeds  as  standards  of  doc- 
trine. Churches  without  creeds  (e.  g.  the  Society'  of 
Friends)  have  been  torn  by  doctrinal  dissensions  quite 
as  thoroughly  as  those  which  have  adopted  confessions 
of  faith.     See  Confessions. 

2.  The  first  object  of  creeds  was  to  distinguish  the 
Church  £rora  the  world,  ttom  Jews  and  pagans.  In 
this  view,  the  earliest  formularies  of  this  kind  con- 
tained simply  the  leading  doctrines  and  facts  of  the 
Christian  religion;  and  it  was  only  necessary  that 
they  should  be  generally  and  briefly  expressed;  the 
difference  lying  not  in  the  exposition,  but  in  the  cre- 
denda,  the  'things  to  be  believed"  themselves.  The 
second  object  was  to  distinguish  between  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  faith;  between  those  who  re- 
tained the  apostolic  doctrine,  and  those  who,  through 
unauthorized  speculations,  had  departed  from  it,  and 
fallen  into  different  errors  on  important  points. 
Creeds  of  this  kind,  therefore,  contained  the  funda- 
mental truths,  with  brief  expositions,  declaratory  of 
the  sense  in  which  they  were  to  be  understood,  in  or- 
der to  the  full  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture 
respecting  them.  The  ApwtUs'  Creed  is  of  the  first 
class,  the  Nicene  and  Atfumasian  of  the  second ;  the 
Niccne,  especially,  having  the  most  solemn  sanction 
of  the  congregated  churches  of  Christ.  Other  creeds 
and  confessions  have  been  at  later  periods  adopted  by 
different  churches,  orthodox  in  fundamentals,  but  dif- 
fering greatly  on  some  questions  of  comparatively 
lighter  moment.  See  Confessions.  These  were  so 
extended,  in  consequence,  as  to  embrace  not  only  the 
principal  doctrines  of  the  faith,  but  the  peculiar  views 


of  the  churches  which  agreed  upon  them,  on  those 
subjects  of  controversy  by  which  the  age  was  distin- 
guished. All  these  are  unquestionably  tests,  and 
were  designed  as  such,  and  all  were  necessary;  the 
first  class  to  secure  the  renunciation  of  Judaism  and 
paganism ;  the  second  class  to  exclude  those  from  the 
Church  who  had  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith ;  the 
third  class  to  promote  peace,  by  obliging  Christians 
differing  considerably  in  non-essentials  to  form  them- 
selves into  distinct  religious  societies  (R.  Watson, 
WorkSf  vii,'  498).  As  to  the  use  of  creeds  as  confes- 
sions of  faith  in  the  Christian  Church,  see  Sartori- 
us,  Nothtcendiffkeit  der  hirchllchen  Glavhensbehenntmsse 
(Stuttg.  1845) ;  Miller,  On  Creeds  (Presb.  Board) ;  Bo- 
nar,  Scottish  Catechisms  (1^6)^  Preface ;  Confessions. 

For  tho  three  ancient  creeds,  the  Apostles*,  the 
Athanasian,  and  the  Nicene,  see  below ;  and  also  Har- 
vey, History  and  Tkeoiogy  of  the  Tkree  Creeds;  Gue- 
ricke,  Christl,  SymboHk,  §  12;  Coleman,  Ancient  Chris- 
tianity,  ch.  xiv,  §  4 ;  Walch,  BihUoth,  Symb.  Vetus.  ; 
New  Englander,  July,  1865,  art.  xi ;  Amer,  Church  Rev, 
July,  1866,  art.  iv ;  Hare,  Contest  vfith  Rome,  p.  818 ; 
Burnet,  On  the  Articles  (Introduction) ;  Shedd,  Hist, 
cf  Doctrines,  bk.  vii ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecdes,  bk.  x, 
ch.  iii ;  Vossius,  De  TYibus  SymboUs,  Opera,  t.  vi ;  the 
authorities  cited  under  each  head  below ;  and  the  ar- 
ticle Symbolics. 

CREED,  Apostles',  an  early  summary  of  the 
Christian  faith,  in  which  all  Christian  churches,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Protestant,  agree.  Augustine  calls  it  rey^ 
ula  fidei  hrevis  et  grandU ;  hrevis  numero  verborum, 
grmdis  pondere  sententiarum.  **  The  antiquity  of  this 
compendium  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  veneration 
in  which  it  has  been  held  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  are 
circumstances  which  desen^edly  entitle  it  to  be  public- 
ly pronounced  from  time  to  time  in  our  assemblies  as 
containing  the  great  outline  of  the  faith  we  profess, 
and  to  be  committed  to  the  memory  of  our  children, 
for  the  perpetuation  of  that  faith  from  age  to  age*'  (R. 
Wat9on,  Works,  vii,  493).  It  is  as  follows,  Latin  and 
English: 

Symholum  ApostoHeum. 


Latin. 

Credo  in  Deum,  Patrem  om- 
nipotentem,  Creatorem  cceli  et 
tenn.  £t  in  Jesum  Christum, 
flllum  ejus  unicum,  dominnm 
DOBtrum ;  qui  conceptus  est  de 
Spiritu  Saiicto;  natuB  ez  Ma- 
ria virgine ;  paeeus  sub  Pontic 
PlUto;  cruciflxus,  mortaos  et 
sepultas ;  descendit  ad  infer- 
na ;  tertia  die  reflurrezit  a  mor- 
tuis ;  ucendit  ad  cnlos ;  sedet 
ad  dezteram  Dei  Patris  omni- 
potentis;  inde  ventnrus  eat  Ju- 
dicare  vivos  et  mortuos.  Cre- 
do in  Spiritum  Sanctam ;  sanc- 
tam  ecelesiam  cathoiieain, 
sanctorum  oommnnionem;  re- 
mlssioDem  peccatorum;  camiti 
resurrectionem ;  et  vitam  «ter- 
nam.    Amen. 


English. 
I  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  Maicer  of  heaven 
and  eartli,  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
his  only  Son  our  Lord,  who 
iraa  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  born  of  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ly;  suffered  under  Pontius  Pi- 
late, was  crucified,  dead,  and 
burled;  he  descended  intoliell : 
the  third  day  he  rose  f^m  the 
dead ;  he  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  Gk>d  the  Father  Almighty; 
from  thence  he  shall  come  to 
jud^  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
I  believe  in  tho  Holy  Ghost; 
the  holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
communion  of  saints ;  the  for- 
^veness  of  sine ;  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body ;  and  Uie  life 


everlasting.  Amen. 
1.  It  is  held  by  many  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
that  this  creed  was  composed  by  the  apostles  them- . 
selves,  who,  during  their  stay  at  Jerusalem  soon  after 
our  Lord^s  ascension,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  agreed  upon  it  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  as  a  mark  of 
distinction,  by  which  they  were  to  know  friends  frcm 
foes.  Rufinns  says  (about  A.D.  400,  in  his  Exposit, 
Symboli) :  "  There  was  an  ancient  tradition  that  tho 
apostles,  being  about  to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  first 
settled  a  rule  for  their  future  preaching,  lest,  after  they 
were  separated  Arom  each  other,  they  should  expound 
different  doctrines  to  those  whom  they  invited  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Wherefore,  being  all  assembled  to- 
gether and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  composed 
this  short  rule  of  their  preaching,  each  one  contributing 
his  sentence,  and  left  it  as  a  rule  to  be  given  to  all  be- 
lievers" (Harvey,  Ecd,  Angl.  Vindex,  i,  665 ;  Bing- 
ham, Orig.  Ecd.  bk.  x,  ch.  iii). 
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2.  A  writer  under  the  name  of  AagiiBtlne  pretends 
to  tell  us  what  article  was  contributed  by  each  apos- 
tle. Peter  said,  *'  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty/'  John,  "Maker  of  heaven  and  earth." 
James,  "And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son  our 
Lord."  Andrew,  "  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mar}'.'*  Philip,  "  Suffsred 
under  Pontius  Pilate;  was  crucified,  dead,  and  bur- 
ied." Thomas, "  He  descended  into  hell ;  the  third 
day  he  rose  again  fh>m  the  dead."  Baitholoniew, 
"  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty."  Matthew,  "  From 
thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 
James,  the  eon  of  Alpheus,  added,  **  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  the  holy  Catholic  Church."  Simon  Ze- 
loteei,  **The  communion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins. ' '  Jude,  the  brother  of  James,  * '  The  resurrection 
of  the  body."  Matthias, "  The  life  everlasting."  And 
accordingly  the  creed  was  called  Symbolum  Aportoh- 
ctm,  as  being  made  up  of  sentences  jointly  contributed 
after  the  manner  of  persons  paying  each  their  shot  or 
share  of  the  reckoning.  But  this  derivation  obvioasly 
confounds  the  word  cvfifiaiXov  with  avfi^kfi. 

3.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  creed,  in  its 
present  form  at  least,  is  not  of  later  date  than  the 
fourth  century,  a.  Neither  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  nor  any  ecclesiastical  writer  before  the  fifth 
century,  makes  mention  of  an  assembly  of  the  apos- 
tles for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  creed,  b.  The  fathers 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  in  disputing  against  here- 
tics, endeavor  to  prove  that  the  doctrines  contained  in 
this  creed  were  taught  by  the  apostles,  but  they  never 
pretend  that  the  apostles  compoeed  it.  c.  Had  the 
apostles  composed  it,  it  would  have  been  the  same  in 
all  churches  and  ages.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
Many  creeds  were  extant  in  the  fourth  century,  which 
differed  not  only  in  the  tenns,  but  also  in  the  articles ; 
some  omitted  in  one  were  inserted  in  others,  such  as 
the  **  descent  into  hell,"  the  "communion  of  saints," 
and  "the  life  everlasting." 

4.  It  is  ahnost  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  au- 
thorship of  this  creed ;  its  antiquity  may,  however,  bo 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  whole,  as  it  now  stands, 
with  the  exception  of  "he  descended  into  hell,"  may 
be  found  in  the  works  of  Ambrose  and  Rnfinus,  the 
former  of  whom  flourished  in  the  third  centnr}*  and 
the  latter  in  the  fourth. 

6.  In  early  ages  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  Ut- 
urgy,  though  catechumens  were  required  to  subscribe 
it  before  they  were  admitted  to  baptism.  The  use  of 
it  in  public  worship  was  first  instituted  in  the  Greek 
Church  at  Antioch,  and  introduced  into  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  eleventh  centur}*,  whence  it  passed  into 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. "  The  Westminster  divines  subjoined  it,  along 
with  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
to  their  catechisms,  accompanied  with  this  explana- 
tory statement:  *  It  b  here  annexed,  not  as  though  it 
were  composed  by  the  apostles,  or  ought  to  be  esteem- 
ed as  canonical  Scriptures,  as  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  Lord's  Prayer,  but  because  it  is  a  brief  sum  of  the 
Christian  faith,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  an- 
ciently received  in  fhe  churches  of  Christ'  "  (Cunning- 
ham, Historical  Theology^  i,  chap,  iii,  80).  It  finds  its 
place,  with  the  Decalogue  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in 
the  catechisms  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Presby- 
terian churches.  It  is  used  in  the  baptismal  confes- 
sion in  the  Greek,  Roman,  English,  Reformed,  Luther- 
an, Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches.  The  phrase  "he  descended  into  hell"  is 
omitted  in  some  forms  of  the  creed  used  in  Protestant 
churches ;  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  it  is  op- 
tional to  use  it  or  "he  went  into  the  place  of  departed 
spirits."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  other  creed  than 
the  Apostles'  is  used  in  baptism  by  any  Church. 

6.  Many  histories  and  expositions  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  have  been  written ;  the  most  valuable  are.  King, 


Hittory  of  the  Apottles*  Creed  (Lond.  1702,  8vo) ;  Bar- 
row, £xpoiUum  of  the  Creed,  Works,  vol.  ii ;  Pearson, 
ExpytUum  of  the  Creed  (many  editions ;  tlie  best  are 
Dobson's,  Lond.  1840,  8vo,  with  an  appendix  contain- 
ing the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  creeds ;  and  Bur- 
ton's, Oxford,  1847,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Witsios,  De  Spkbolo 
Apoiolieo  (Basil.  1789,  4to ;  translated  by  Fraser, 
Glasgow,  1828, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Leighton,  Wbrke,  vol.  IL 
A  thorough  investigation  on  the  Ronum  Catholic  side 
may  be  found  in  Meyers,  De  Symboli  ApoetoUci  Htulo^ 
origme,  etc.  (Trevir.  1849,  8vo).  Dr.  Nevin  furnishes 
an  able  discussion  in  the  dfercertburffh  Review^  1849, 
three  articles ;  also  1868,  p.  895  sq.  There  is  an  elab- 
orate article  by  Proudfit,  Princeton  Review^  Ootober, 
1862,  which  opposes  not  only  the  Tridentine  th^ 
ory  of  the  origin  of  the  creed,  but  also  the  modem 
mystioo-phOosophical  theory  of  MOhler  and  Newman. 
Apart  f^m  these  questions,  nearly  all  the  churches  of 
Christendom  agree  in  reverenoe  for  this  ancient  for- 
mula as  a  beantifn],  tme,  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  great  Aindamental  fiscts  of  Christianity ; 
admitting,  with  Dr.  Schaff,  that,  though  it  is  "not  in 
form  the  production  of  the  apostles,  it  is  a  fidthful  oom- 
pend  of  their  doctrines,  and  comprehends  the  leading 
articles  of  the  fiuth  in  the  triune  God  and  his  revela* 
tion,  from  the  creation  to  the  life  everlasting,  in  sub- 
lime simplicity,  in  unsurpassable  brevl^,  in  the  most 
beautiful  order,  and  with  liturgical  solemnity ;  and  to 
this  day  it  is  the  common  bond  of  Greek,  Roman,  and 
evangelical  Christendom"  (Schaff,  Etetary  o/the  ApoB' 
toiie  Chvrdk,  §  142,  p.  668).  See  also  Hinds,  Ear^ 
ChrUtiamfy,  pt.  iil,  ch.  vi ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prqy- 
er,  p.  227 ;  Harvey,  The  Hist,  etc.,  of  the  Three  Creeds; 
Ouericke,  AUg,  ckrietl.  Symbolik,  §  12 ;  Bingham,  Ori^ 
Eedet,  bk.  x,  ch.  iii ;  Goode,  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and 
Practice,  ch.  iv ;  Cunningham,  Hiriorical  TheoUnfy,  ch. 
iii ;  Peck,  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice,  207  sq. ; 
Princettm  Revietp,  Oct.  1862,  art  iv;  Shedd,  IJietoiy 
of  Doctrine*,  bk.  vii,  ch.  i,  §  2;  Martensen,  Dogmaiici 
(Clark's  Library),  §  28. 

CREED,  Athakabiah,  one  of  the  three  great  creeds. 
It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Athanasius  in  the  fourth  century.  It  is  also  called, 
from  its  opening  words,  the  symbol  Quieunque  vuU. 
It  is  as  follows : 

Sifliibdtum  AthantuH. 


LaHn, 
Qniennque  vult  salvus 
ante  omnia  opus  eit  ut  teneat 
cmthollcam  fidem.    Quam  nfal 
quisque  integrum,  inviolatain 
que  Bervayeilt :  abiqne  dubio 
in  0teniiiiii  peribit.    fides  aa< 
tem  catiiollca  hnc  eat,  ut  nnum 
Deum  in  Trinltate;  et  Trini 
tatem  in  Unltate  veneremnr; 
neqoe  oonfandentes  parMnaa : 
neque  substautiam  aeparantei. 
Alia  est  enim  persona  Patris ; 
alia  Fllfl :  alia  Spiritus  SanctL 
Sed  Patris,  et  Foil,  et  Spiritus 
Sancti,    una    est    Divinltas ; 
seqnalis  gloria,  cosstema  mti- 
lestas.    Qualis  Pater,  talis  Ffl- 
iua,  talis  Bpiritus  Sanotns.    In- 
creatuB  Pater,  inereatus  Filius, 
increatUB     Spiritus     Sanctus. 
Immencus    Pater,   ImmensiiB 
Flllns,  immensus  Spiritus  Sanc- 
tns.    ^temns  Pater,  sstemus 
Filius,  setemus  Spiritus  Sanc- 
tuB.    Et  tamen  non  tres  R>ter- 
ni,  Bed  unus  SBtemns.    Slcut 
non  tres  Inereati,  nee  tres  Im. 
menBl,  sed  units  inereatus,  et 
unus     immensus.      Similiter 
omnipotcna  Pater,  omnipotens 
Filius,    omnipotens    Spiritus 
Sanctus.    Et  tamen  non  tres 
omnipotoiteft,  sed  unus  omnip- 
otens.   Ita  Dens  Pater,  Deuo 
Filius,  Deus  Spiritus  Sanctus. 
Et  tamen  non  tres  Dii,  sed 
unus  est  Deus.    Ita  Domlnns 
Pater,  Dominus  Filius,  Domi- 
nus  Spiritus  Sanctus.    Et  ta- 


BnffUeh: 
Whoever  will  be  saved,  be* 
fore  all  things  it  is  necessary 
that  he  hold  the  catholic  faith. 
Which  faith,  except  every  ooe 
do  keep  wbole  and  nndefiled, 
without  doubt  be  shall  perish 
everlastingly.    And  the  cath- 
olic faith  is  this :  that  we  wor- 
ship one  God  in  Trinity,  and 
Trinity  in  I'nity ;  neither  ooa- 
founding  the  persons,  nor  di- 
viding   the    substance.     For 
there  Is  one  person  of  the  Fa- 
ther, another  of  the  Son,  and 
another  of  the  Holy  GhosL 
But  the  Godhead  of  the  Father, 
of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  all  one:   the  gloiy 
equal,  the  majesty  ooetemaL 
Such  as  the  Father  la,  sach  ia 
the  Son,  and  such  is  toe  Holy 
Ghost.    The  Father  nncreate, 
the  Soo  uncreate,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  uncreate.    The  Father 
Incomprehensible,  the  Son  in- 
comprehensible, and  the  Holy 
Ghost  incomprehensible.    The 
Father  eternal,  the  Son  eter- 
nal, and  the  Holy  Ghost  eter- 
nal.   And  yet  they  are  not 
three  etemus,  bat  one  eternal. 
As  also  there  are  not  three 
incomprehensibles,  nor  three 
uncreated,  but  one  uncreated, 
and  one  incomprehensible.    So 
likewise  the  Father  is  almi^- 
ty,  the  Son  almighty,  and  tlie 
Holy  Ghost  almigh^.     And 
yet  there  are  not  three  al* 
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men  non  tree  Domini,  Bed  nnoBJmightsrf,  bnt  (me   almighty. 
eat  Dominofl.    Quia  slcut  sin-  So  the  Father  Is  God,  the  Bon 


giUatim  onamquamque  l^eno- 
nam  Denm  et  Dominum  oon- 
flteri  Christiana  veritate  com- 
pellimnr,  Ita  tree  Deos  aut 
bominos  dicere,  catholica  re- 
ligione  prohibemar.  Pater  a 
nullo  Mt  factufl ;  nee  creatn?^ 
nee  genitiu.  Filius  a  Pat  re 
Bolo  out ;  non  faetua,  nee  cre- 
atufl  ted  genitufl.  Spirltua 
Sanctus  a  Patre  et  Fllio;  non 
fkctui^  neo  creatust  nee  geni- 
tns,  aed  procedemi.  Unua  ergo 
Pater,  non  tree  ISitres;  unus 


Fillui*,  non  tree  Fliii;   unit*  The  Father  la  made  of  none, 


Spiritufl  Sanctns,  non  tree 
SpirltuB  Sancti.  Et  in  hac 
Trinltate  nihil  prine  aut  poate- 
rlus,  nihil  majns  aut  minus. 
Sed  tots  troH  pereons  coeeter- 
na  sibi  sunt,  et  conquiile^.  Ita 
nt  per  omnia  (vlcut  Jam  ^upra 
dictum  est)  et  Unitks  in  Trin- 
ltate, et  Trinltas  in  Unitate 
▼eneranda  sit.  Qui  vult  eigo 
aalvus  esse,  ita  de  Trinltate  sen- 
tiat.  Sed  necessariam  e>*t  ad 
aetemam  salutem^  ut  lncama> 
tlonem  quoque  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christi  fideliter  credat 
Eet  ergo  fides  recta,  ut  creda- 
mus,  et  confiteamur,  quia 
Dominus  noeter  Jesus  Chris- 
tus,  Dfci  Fillua,  Deus  et  homo 
est.  Deus  est  ex  subittantia 
I'atrls  ante  ssBcula  genitus ;  et 
homo  e.«t  ex  sulMtantIa  matris 
in  sascnlo  natux.  Perfectus 
Deus,  perTectus  homo;  ex  ani- 
ma  ratiouali  et  humana  came 
Bubsistena.  .Aqualis  Patrl  se- 
cundum Dlvinitatem,  minor 
Patre  secundum  humanita- 
tem.  Qui  licet  Deus  sit  et  ho- 
mo, non  duo  tamen,  eed  unuj> 
est  ChristuB.  Unns  autem  non 
conversione  DlTinltatls  in  car- 
nem,  sed  asnumptione  human- 
Itatis  in  Deum.  Unus  omni- 
no,  non  confusione  snbstantise, 
sed  unitate  penonn.  Nam 
sicut  anima  rationalis  et  caro 
unu3  edt  homo,  ita  Deus  et  ho 
mo  unus  est  Christiis.  Qui 
paraua  e^t  pro  salute  nostra, 
de^cendit  ad  inferos,  tertia  die 
resurrexlt  a  mortuis.  Asoen 
dit  ad  ccBlos,  sedet  ad  dexter- 
am  Dei  Patiis  Omnlpotentis; 
Inde  venturus  est  Jndicare  vi- 
vos et  mortuoa.  Ad  ci^us  ad- 
ventum  omnee  homines  resur- 
gere  habent  cum  corporibu? 
Buis,  et  redditurl  sunt  de  fac 
tis  propriis  rationem.  Et  qui 
bona  egerunt  ibunt  in  vitam 
leternam,  qui  vero  mala  in  ig- 
nem  sBtemum. 

llflpc  est  fidee  catholica, 
quam  nisi  quisque  fideliter  fir- 
miterque  crediderit,  salvus  es- 
se non  poterit.  Gloria  Patri. 
et  Filio,  et  Spiritui  Saneto! 
Sicut  erat  in  prlnciplo,  et  nunc, 
et  semper,  et  in  cvcula  emeu- 
lorum. 


is  Ood,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Is 
God.  And  vet  there  are  not 
three  Gods,  but  one  Trod.  So 
likewise  the  Father  is  Ixm), 
the  Son  Lord,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  Lord.  And  yet  not 
three  Lords,  but  one  Lord. 
For  like  as  we  are  compelled 
by  the  Christian  verity  to  ao- 
knowledge  eveiy  person  by 
himself  to  be  God  and  Lord, 
so  are  we  forbidden  by  the 
catholic  religion  to  say  there 
be  three  Gods  and  three  Lords. 


neither  created  nor  begotten. 
The  Son  is  of  the  Father  »\one ; 
not  made,  nor  created,  but  bo- 
gotten.  The  Holy  Ghoitt  is  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son; 
neither  made,  nor  created,  nor 
begotten,  but  proceeding.  So 
there  is  one  Father,  not  three 
Fathers;  one  Son,  not  three 
Sons;  (me  Holy  Ghost,  not 
three  Holy  Ghosts.  And  In 
this  Trinity  none  is  afore  or 
after  other ;  none  is  greater  or 
less  than  anotlier.  But  the 
whole  three  persons  are  co- 
eternal  together,  and  coequal. 
So  that  in  all  things,  as  is  afore- 
said, the  Unity  in  Trinity  and. 
the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  to  be 
worshipped.  II  e  therefore  that 
will  be  saved  must  thus  think 
of  the  Triniry.  Furthermore, 
it  is  necessary  to  evtrlarting 
salvation  that  he  also  believe 
rightly  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  the 
right  fsith  is  that  we  believe 
and  confess  that  our  IjotC  Jo- 
ans Christn,  the  Son  of  God,  is 
God  and  man.  God  of  the  Buh- 
stanoe  of  the  Father,  begoiten 
before  the  worlds;  and  man 
of  the  substance  of  his  mother, 
bom  in  the  world.  Perfect 
God  and  perfect  man,  of  a  rea- 
ransble  soul  and  human  flesh 
subsisting.  Equal  to  the  Fa- 
ther as  touching  hia  Go<Ihead, 
and  inferior  to  the  Father  as 
touching  hLs  manhood.  Who, 
althou^i  he  be  God  and  man, 
yet  he  is  not  two,  but  one 
Christ  One,  not  bv  conver- 
sion of  the  Godhead  into  flesh, 
but  by  taking  of  the  manhood 
into  God.  One  altogether,  not 
by  oonfttsion  of  substance,  bnt 
by  unity  of  p^raon.  For  as 
the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  ^ 
is  one  man,  «o  God  and  man 
is  one  Christ.  Who  suffered 
for  our  salvation,  descended 
into  hell,  rose  again  the  third 
day  from  the  dead.  He  as- 
cended into  heaven,  he  sltteth 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther, God  Almighty.  From 
whence  he  shall  come  to  Judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead..  At 
whoee  coming  all  men  shall 
rise  again  with  their  bodicis 
and  shall  give  account  for  their 
own  works.  And  they  that 
have  done  good  ahall  go  into 
life  everlasting,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  into  everlasting 
fire.  This  is  the  catholic  fnith 
which,  except  a  roan  believe 
faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved. 
Glory  be  to  the  Father,  nnd  to 
the  Son,  and  tn  the  Holy  Ghost. 
As  It  was  in  the  beginning,  ia 
now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without  end.    Amen, 


1.  That  this  creed  was  not  composed  by  Athanasius 
Is  clear  on  the  following,  amon^^  other  grounds :  (a) 
Atbanasias  himself  does  not  mention  it,  nor  do  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  or  of  the  writers  of  the  following 
century,  ascribe  it  to  him.  (h)  Tlie  contents  show  that  it 
could  not  have  been  written  by  him.    The  word  o/xoov' 
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tnoci  cofuidutaniialf  which,  in  the  time  of  Athanasius, 
was  the  token  of  distinction  betvreen  the  Catholics  and 
the  Arians,  does  not  occur  in  the  creed,  an  omission 
which  would  be  inexplicable  in  any  confession  com- 
posed by  this  father.  It  bo  plainly  rejects  the  errors  of 
the  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and  Monothelites,  that  it 
must  have  been  written  after  the  promulgation  of  those 
heresies.  I'he  doctrine  concerning  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father, 
distinctly  asserted  in  this  creed,  is  one  which,  however 
scriptural  and  true,  was  not  held  by  the  Eastern  Church 
in  the  time  of  Athanasius.  (c)  The  style  is  that  of  a 
Latin,  not  of  a  Greek  writer. 

2.  Yossius,  Quesnel,  and  others  ascribe  this  creed  to 
TigUius,  bishop  of  Thapsus,  in  Africa ;  others  to  YiUf 
centius  of  Lerins  (5th  century),  and  again  others  to 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  a  French  bishop  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. Waterland  ascribes  it  to  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries, 
for  the  following  reasons  :•  (1.)  Because  Honoratus  of 
Marseilles,  the  writer  of  his  life,  tells  us  that  he  com- 
posed an  **  Exposition  of  the  Creed,"  a  more  proper 
title  for  the  Athanasian  than  that  of  "Creed"  simply, 
which  it  now  bears.  (2.)  Hilary  was  a  great  admirer 
and  follower  of  Augustine,  and  the  whole  composition 
of  this  creed  is  in  a  manner  on  Augustine's  plan,  both 
with  recpect  to  the  Trinity  and  incarnation.  (3.)  It 
is  agreeable  to  the  style  of  Hilary,  as  far  as  we  can 
Judge  from  the  little  that  is  left  of  his  wotks.  The 
proofs  in  support  of  his  opinion  are  far  from  clear  and 
satisfactor}'. 

8.  About  A.D.  570  this  creed  became  so  famous  as  to 
be  the  suljcct  of  comment;  but,  for  several  years  af- 
ter, it  had  not  acquired  the  title  of  Athanasian,  but 
was  simply  styled  "  the  Catholic  faith."  The  title  of 
Athanasian  probably  became  attached  to  it  during  the 
Arian  controversy  in  Gaul,  as  being  an  exposition  of 
the  s^'stem  of  doctrine  which  was  opposed  to  the  Arian 
system,  and  which  would  natural!}'  be  called  Athana- 
sian from  its  chief  propounder.  Many  expositors  of 
this  creed,  and  even  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England, 
while  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 
and  approving  its  terms,  strongly  object  to  the  damna- 
tory clauses.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  bishop  Taylor, 
and  bishop  Tomline,  all  concur  in  regret  that  asser- 
tions of  so  peremptory  a  nature  (referring  to  the  dam- 
natory clauses),  unexplained  and  unqualified,  should 
have  been  used  in  any  human  composition.  On  the 
other  hand,  "  Waterland  (Critical  History  oftht  Atkor 
nation  Creed;  Works,  Oxford,  1843,  vol.  iii)  says :  *  The 
use  of  it  will  hardly  Le  thought  superfluous  so  long  as 
there  are  any  Arians,  Photinians,  Sabellians,  Mace- 
donians, Apollinarians,  Nestorians,  or  Eutychians  in 
these  parts.'  (See  articles  under  these  heads.)  With 
respect  to  what  are  called  the  *  damnatory  clauses'  (tho  * 
clauses,  namely,  *  Which  faith  except  every  one  do 
keep  whole  and  undcfiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  per- 
ish everlastingly;'  and, 'This  is  the  Catholic  fsith, 
which  except  a  man  believe  faithfully,  he  cannot  bo 
saved'),  the  churches  which  adopt  tho  creed  do  not 
mean  by  them  to  imprecate  curves,  but  to  declare,  cs 
a  logical  sequence  of  a  true  faith  l)eing  necessary  to 
salvation,  that  tho.«o  who  do  not  hold  tlio  true  faith  are 
in  danger  of  perishing ;  as  it  is  said,  Mark  xvi,  16,  *  He 
that  belie vetb  not  shall  bo  damned.'  These  clauses 
are  also  held  to  apply  to  those  who  deny  the  substanco 
of  tho  Christian  religion,  and  not  infallibly  to  every 
person  who  may  be  In  error  as  to  any  one  particular 
article.  A  rubric  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up  by  tho 
commissioners  appointed  in  1689  for  the  review  of  tho 
English  Common  Prayer-book,  but  none  of  their  sug- 
gestions took  effect.  Compare  also  the  18th  Article  of 
the  Church  of  England  with  these  clauses"  (Chambers, 
s.  v.).  The  creed  is  received  in  the  Greek,  Roman,  and 
English  churches,  but  is  left  out  of  the  service  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  The  Con- 
vention of  1785  passed  an  act  expunging  both  the  Ath- 
anasian and  Nicene  creeds  from  the  proposed  Book  of. 
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Common  Prayer ;  but  when  the  book  was  placed  be- 
fore the  English  bishops  they  required  the  restoration 
of  both  creeds  before  they  would  consent  to  consecrate 
the  American  bishops.  The  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  Yorlc,  in  the  spring  of  1786,  wrote  to  the 
Church  committee  to  that  effect,  whereupon  another 
Convention  was  held  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Octo- 
ber, 1786.  Bishop  White  relates  that  "the  Kicene 
Creed  was  restored  without  debate  or  difficulty,  but 
the  Convention  wholiy  reftued  to  rutore  the  Athanatian 
Crttd^'*  and  that  the  members  fh>m  Kew  England  and 
bishop  Seabury  yielded  their  consent  to  leave  it  out 
with  great  reluctance.  Had  it  been  retained,  bishop 
White  declared  his  intention  never  to  read  it  in  his 
church  (Chriglian  Tima^  March,  1866).  Many  in  the 
Church  of  England  desire  its  omission  from  their  book ; 
thus  the  Chun^  of  England  Quarterly  (April,  1855,  p. 
19):  "The  Athanasian  Creed  finds  few  real  lovers  as 
a  portion  of  a  public  service.  No  one  supposes  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Athanasius ;  no  one  is  now,  at  least 
among  us,  in  any  danger  fipom  the  errors  it  denounces ; 
no  one  believes  in  his  heart  the  damnatory  clauses ; 
for  no  one  believes  tliat  all  the  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  are  necessarily  consigned  to  everlasting  dam- 
nation; and  thus,  eveiy  time  the  creed  is  read,  the  of- 
ficiating minister  has  solemnly  to  enunciate  what  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  of  his  hearers  lielieve.  It  is  true  that, 
by  distinguishing  between  the  creed  itself  and  the 
damnatory  clauses  he  may  save  himself,  mentally, 
from  declaring  a  falsehood ;  but  surely  this  is  reason 
enough  for  the  removal  of  the  creed  from  our  Liturg}'. 
We  have  had  too  much  in  our  Church  of  mental  reser- 
vations. So  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  abundantly  insisted  on  in  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  Creeds." 

See,  besides  the  authorities  already  cited,  Bingham, 
Oriff.  Ecdes,  bk.  x,  ch.  iv,  §  18 ;  Mosheim,  C%.  Hitt. 
i,  240;  Vossius,  Dist,  de  Symboh  Athanasiano  (0pp. 
vi,  616);  Palmer,  Orig,  IMurg.  i,  234;  Radcliffj,  Atha- 
nasian Cited  illustrated  (Lond.  1844,  8vo) ;  Schaff,  in 
Amer.  Pretb,  Rev.  1S66,  58-1  sq. ;  also  in  his  Hitt.  of  the 
Christ.  Church,  §  132 ;  Fletcher,  Works  (N.  Y.  ed.),  ui, 
210 ;  Browne,  On  the  Thirty-^ine  Articles,  art.  viii,  §  4. 

CREED,    NiCENB   AND    CONSTANTIKOPOLITAN,    a 

creed  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Nice  A.D.  825,  and 
enlarged  at  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople  A.D. 
381,  by  which  the  faith  of  the  Church  with  regard  to 
the  person  of  Christ  was  set  forth  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain errors,  especially  Arianism.  See  Abxus  ;  Chbis- 
TOL.OOT ;  Nice,  Council  of. 

1.  The  Nicene  Creed  "is  found,  together  with  the 
similar  Ensebian  (Palestinian)  confession,  in  the  well- 
known  Epistle  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  to  his  diocese 
{Epist.  ad  sua  parxHAicB  homines),  which  is  given  by 
Atiianasius  at  the  close  of  his  Epist.  de  decrees  Niece- 
me  Synodi  (Opera,  i,  239,  and  in  Thilo's  BUd.  i,  84  sq.) ; 
also,  though  with  some  variations,  by  Theodoret,  H.  E. 
i,  12,  and  Socrates,  H,  E.  i,  8.  Sozomen  omitted  it 
(//.  E.  i,  10)  from  respect  to  the  diseiplina  arccad.  The 
Symbolum  NiciBBum  is  given  also,  with  unessential 
variations,  by  Athanasius,  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor 
Jovian,  c.  3,  and  by  Gelasins  Cyzic,  Lib.  Synod,  de 
Condi.  Nicano,  ii,  35.  On  the  unimportant  variations 
in  the  text,  comp.  Walch,  Bibl.  Symbol,  p.  75  sq.,  and 
A.  Hahn,  BibUothek  der  Symbole  (1842).  Comp.  also 
the  parallel  creeds  of  the  Nicene  age  in  the  Appendix 
to  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  CreedJ^  (Schaff,  Hist, 
of  the  Christian  Church,  §  129 ;  see  also  Domei^  Penon 
of  Christ  [Edinb.  transl.'],  ii,  247,  497.) 

We  give  the  Nicene  Creed,  Greek  and  English,  in 
parallel  columns.  [The  parts  omitted  at  Constantino- 
ple are  put  in  brackets  in  the  Greek  text.] 

Oreek.  I  English. 

nKrrevofiev  etc  iva  G€6v,\  We  believe  in  one  God  the 
iroT^pa  iravTOKpuTopa,  irairrwi'iFather  Almighty,  Maker  of  all 
oparStv  Tc  Kat  uopdrtav  woe ri'  things  visible  and  luttiitble; 
Tffv'  Kal  e<r  eva  Ki/piov  'in^ovvMiA  in  one  liord  Jesus  Christ, 
XpiffTov  t6w  rnibv  rov  e<ov,  7cv-!the  Son  Of  God  b<^iten  of  the 


vt\$ivra  he.  rw  warpiv  \jkovo- 
Ycvfii  rovTivTt¥  Ik  r^r  ouciuv 
rov  traTpor,  9«ov  ««  Qfov],  ^mm 
in  ^mrotf&eov  akriHitiOwlKiieov 
&Xri9i¥OV/j*infri0iirra  oi  woitf- 
^fmOf  6fi.oovvio¥  rtf  irorpt,  6i 
ov  TO  vdrra  kfiv^TO  [ra  re  ^v 
TM  oiftavi^  Koi  Ta  iv  rp  fp\, 
rov  6i'  hfiiif  Tovf  uvOpmwow 
Kai  6ia  Tffv  iit^eripav  aitriipiav 
KartXBovra  Kot  9apiu*Bivra  Kai 
ivavSpttKifcavrat  waHovra  Kai 
avaardvra  rp  rpirtt  hfifp^'  av 
t\66vra  ctr  rovt  Owpavow,  Kai 
kpXOfltvov  KfHvat  l^&trrat  Kai  ¥t- 
Kpovt.  Kai  eir  to  07101^  wvev- 
na.  [TovT  ii  Xifovratt  on  nv 
wort  OTC  oifK  ^v,  Kai  wpiv  'jtV' 
¥ii0ii¥at  OM  4v,  Koi  ort  if  ovk 
^VTMv  kfivtro.  n  Krtvrov  if 
iripat  (twotrravttiv  n  ottviat 
^oKovrat  elvaif  if  rptwrov  n 
ttXXoiwTOv  rov  viov  rov  Bcov, 
ikwa^tnaril^tt  «f  afia  KaBoXt' 
K^  Kat  uvoffToXtKJj  iKKXttaia.] 
(Athanasius,  Bpist.  ds  deeret-. 
Syn.  Nie. ;  Ens.  Cses.  Ep.  ad 
Cmwriens. ;  Socrates,  Hist. 
Eeeles.  U  8.) 


Father, Only-begotten,  that  It 
ijf  the  BulMtance  of  the  Father; 
God  of  God;  Ught  of  Ught; 
very  God  of  very  God ;  begot> 
ten,  not  made;  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father ;  by 
whom  all  things  were  made, 
boUi  things  In  hearen  and 
things  in  earth;  who  for  us 
men  and  our  salratioD  de- 
scended and  became  fie«h,  was 
made  man,  suffered,  and  rose 
again  the  third  day.  He  as. 
cended  into  heaven;  he  00m- 
eth  to  Judge  the  quick  and 
dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  those  that  say  titere  was  a 
time  when  be  was  not ;  or  tha( 
he  was  not  before  he  was  be- 
gotten; or  that  he  was  made 
from  that  which  had  no  being; 
or  who  af&rm  the  Son  of  Grod 
to  be  of  any  other  substapoe 
or  essence,  or  ereeUe^,  or  varia- 
ble, or  mutable,  such  persons 
doth  the  Catlidlic  and  Apos- 
tolic Ghorch  anathematiae. 


It  was  established  by  this  creed  that  the  Son  is  of 
the  same  essence  ((Vfioovmoc)  with  the  Father. 

2.  The  Nieceno-ConstaniinopoUlan  Creed.— The  doc 
trine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  settled  at  Nice  (A.D. 
827),  was  disputed,  especially  as  to  the  use  of  the  term 
ofioovaio^  by  the  Semi-Arians  and  Eusebians  (see 
Gieseler,  Ch.  History,  i,  §  81,  82).  Moreover,  not  only 
the  Semi-Arians,  but  even  many  of  the  Nioenians  (fol- 
lowers of  the  Nicene  Creed),  held,  with  the  Arians, 
and  especially  the  Macedonians  (q.  v.),  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  crated  by  the  Father  (Gieseler,  L  c).  After 
ineffectual  attempts,  at  several  synods,  to  agree  upon 
a  formula,  the  Nicene  symbol,  with  certain  additions, 
was  adopted  at  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople A.D.  881.  The  creed  thus  adopted  is  giv- 
en below,  in  Greek  and  English  (the  form  in  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer-book  differing  somewhat  fh)m  the  Greek). 
The  parts  added  at  Constantinople  are  put  in  brackets. 

Bynibolum  Xieceno-ConstantinopoUtanum. 
Oreek.  English. 


TltOTtuofi9¥  ctr  t'va  Qe6vt  wa 
ripa  wavroKpdropa  [irotifTJ/v 
ovpavov  Kai  7nf]i  opartmv  tc 
wdvri*v  Kai  &opaTMv'  Kai  eU 
tva  Kvptov  'Inffoi/v  XptcroVf  rov 
viov  rov  Oeov  irov  fxovoiievti], 
rov  iK  rov  warpot  ^ei'Vfi^^t'Ta 
[irpo  wavrwv  rStv  OMVfWv],  0crif 
€K  ^tfTov,  Otov  a.Xri0iu6v  tK 
Oeov  aXriBtvoVf  fevvn(f**'fa  ou 
ifoin04vra  Ofioowriov  rtf  wa- 
Tpt  6i  oZ  TO  irdvra  i^^ivtro. 
Tov  6i  hfJ^av  roin  av9pwwow 
Kai  diu  rijv  hner4pav  imitpiav 
KareXBovra  SiK  rmv  oupavwv], 
Kat  capKttBfvra  Qk  irv€Vfiaroi 
iifiov  Koi  Moptar  rlir  irap9e- 
fov],  Kai  ivavBptaiciieavra' 
\jrravp*cBivra  re  \»rip  q/i&v  iiii 
riovTiov  IfiXdrov],  Kai  ira9bvra 
[xai  To^^vTu]  Koi  uvaordvTa 
Tp  TpiTij  hMPf^  [.Kara,  rat  jpa- 
0ttr]*  Ka«  Lv€}.(f6vra  etr  row 
ovpavovt'  [koi  KaOi^ofxevov  Ik 
beftAv  rov  warpor],  Kat  irdXtv 
ipxofxtvov  [fierd.  doln^]  Kpivat 
l^Svrat  Kai  veKpov?*  tow  rh^  /9a- 
iriXeiar  ovk  fcrat  rtXot'].  Kai 
eir  wvevfxa  ro  crjfiov  [to  Kvptov, 
TO  (woiroioi',  TO  iK  TOV  waTpor 
iKwoptvofievov,  ro  irvv  irarpi 
Kai  vu^  ovfxnpoVKUVOVfltvov,  Koi 
ow6oJta^6fi€VOVf  ro  XaXqcai' 
6ia  rSav  wpot^rirStv.  Eir  liiav 
ifiav  KatfoXiKi/v  Kai  airocToX- 
iKijv  iKKXtiaiav'  ofioXoyovfiev  vv 
fiairriafia  eit&ipeciv  afxapnSiv' 
irpotrioK&ntv  iifdoraatv  vt- 
KpStv  Koi  C^J/v  TOV  liiXXovroi 
aw  vol]  •     'A^^v. 


(1)  I  believe  in  one  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  [of 
heaven  and  earUi],  and  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible; 
(2)  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  b^otten  of  his  Father 
[before  all  worlds];  (God  of 
God),  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not 
made,  being  of  one  sutntanoe 
with  the  Father ;  by  whom  all 
things  were  made;  (3)  Who 
for  us  men  and  for  our  ealva- 
tion  came  down  finom  heaven, 
and  was  incarnate  [by  the 
Holy  Ghoet  of  the  Virgin 
Mary],  and  waa  made  man, 
[and  was  crucified  also  for  ns 
under  Pontius  Pilate,]  he  sof> 
fered  and  was  buried ;  and  the 
third  day  he  rose  again,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures;  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  [and  sit- 
tcth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father].  And  he  shall  come 
again  with  glory  to  Judge  both 
the  quick  and  the  dead  [whose 
kingdom  shall  have  no  end]. 
And  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  [the  Lord  and  Qiver  of 
Life,  who  prooecdcth  from  the 
Father  (and  the  Son),  who 
with  the  Father  and  the  S<ki 
together  is  worshipped  and 
glorified,  who  spake  by  the 
prophets.  And  I  believe  one 
catholic  and  apostolic  Churdi. 
1  acknowledge  one  baptism  for 
the  remission  of  sins;  and  I 
look  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come.    Amen.i 
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The  words  "and  from  the  Son"  (Lat  "filioque") 
wire  not  added  tQl  the  fifth  century.  The  first  cop- 
ies of  this  creed,  in  the  Cooncil  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  councils  of  Ephesns  and  Chalcedon,  have  only  the 
words  "proceeding  from  the  Father,"  without  any 
mention  of  the  Son.  This  addition  to  the  creed  of  the 
Western  Church  first  appears  in  the  acts  of  an  assem- 
bly of  bishops  at  Braga  (412) — "  procedentem  a  Patre 
et  Verbo**  (Concil.  Bracar.  i ;  Mansi,  iv,  287) — and  in 
the  third  Coimcil  of  Toledo  (689),  according  to  some 
copies  (Mansi,  is,  981).  Mabillon  (De  Lit,  Gallic,  i,  8) 
says  of  it,  "  quod  a  Caroli  M.  tempore  exordium  ducit." 
It  was  then  (circ.  800)  of  old  standing.  Very  proba- 
bly it  is  due  to  the  Spanish  Church  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  (Harvey,  Hxat,  of  the  CrtedSy  p.  452 
sq. ;  Haidwick,  Middle  Agt^  p.  61,  n.  4 ;  Browne,  Ex-- 
poriiion  qftke  Articlety  p.  114  sq.). — ^Procter,  On  Corn- 
man  Prager,  p.  284.     See  Filioque. 

Among  the  Syriac  MSS.  discovered  some  years  ago, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  version  of  the  origin- 
al Nioene  Creed,  and  also  the  Niesno-Constantinopol- 
itan,  of  which  Mr.  B.  Harris  Cowperhas  printed  trans- 
lations. The  difiTerences  between  this  Syrian  version 
and  the  received  text  of  both  creeds  are  very  slight. 

The  Kicene  Creed  is  held  to  be  of  authority  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  is  admitted  by  most 
Protestant  churches.  It  was  adopted,  with  the  Apos- 
tles* and  Athanasian  creeds,  by  the  Protestants  alter 
the  Reformation,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Formula 
Concordia  (q.  v.)  of  the  Lutherans  and  into  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer-book.  On  its  value  in  theology,  see  Shedd, 
History  of  Doctrme*^  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii ;  SchafiT,  Iliatory  of 
the  Christian  Churchy  §  127-181 ;  Cunningham,  flistor- 
ical  Theology  J  ch.  ix ;  Domer,  Doctrine  off  lie  Person  of 
Christ,  div.  i,  vol.  ii ;  Neander,  History  rfDoffmas  (Ry- 
land's  transl.),  i,  291-294;  Stanley,  Eastern  Church 
(Lect.  iv.) ;  Browne,  On  the  99  Articles,  228  sq. ;  Wa- 
terland,  Works,  vol.  iii ;  Bull,  Defewdo  Fidei  Nicente 
(transl.  in  Lib.  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  Oxford, 
1851,  2  vols.).  See  also  Forbes,  Short  Eiplanaiion  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  (Lend.  1854) ;  Palmer,  Orujfines  Litur' 
gicagy  ii,  56 ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer^  p.  234 ;  Har- 
vej',  On  the  three  Creeds;  Harvey,  Eccles.  Anglic.  Fi»- 
deXy  i,  558  sq. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  x,  ch.  iv ; 
Amer,  Quart.  Church  Review,  April,  1868,  art.  v. 

CREED  op  Chalcedon.  See  Chalgedozt  ; 
Christologt. 

CREED  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  a  summary  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Church  as  contained  in  the  canons 
and  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was  issued  in 
the  form  of  a  bull  in  December,  1564,  by  pope  Pius 
IV,  and  usually  bears  his  name.  All  bishops,  eccle- 
siastics, and  teachers  in  the  Romish  Church,  as  well 
as  all  converts  from  Protestantism,  publicly  profess 
assent  to  it.  The  original  may  be  found  in  Richter, 
Canones  et  decreta  Concil,  Trident,  p.  574,  in  Cramp, 
Text-iooh  of  Popery^  p.  542 ;  and  in  Elliott,  Delin.  of 
Romanism,  ch.  i.  We  subjoin  an  English  version.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  former  part  is  the  Nicene  Creed, 
slightly  altered. 

T,  A  B., believe  and  profess  with  a  firm  faith  all  and  every 
one  of  the  things  which  are  contained  in  the  symbol  of  faith 
which  is  used  in  the  holy  Roman  Church ;  namely,  I  believe 
in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesas 
Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  bom  of  the  Father  be- 
fore all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  true  God  of  true 
God,  begotten,  not  made,  oonsubstantial  to  the  Father,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made ;  who  for  us  men  and  for  oar  sal- 
vation came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man;  was 
crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate,  suffered  and  was 
burled,  and  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tares,  and  ascended  into  beaven,  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  and  will  come  again  with  glory  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead,  of  whose  kingdom  there  will  be  no  end ;  and  in 
the  Holy  GhoRt,  the  Tx)rd  and  Ufe-giver,  who  proceeds  fhnn 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  who,  together  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  is  adored  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  holy  proph- 
9ts ;  and  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Church.    I  confess 


one  bttptism  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  I  expect  the  resus 
rectioa  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  Amea 
I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and  ecclesias. 
tical  traditions,  and  all  other  constitutions  and  observances 
of  the  same  Church.  I  also  admit  the  sacred  Scriptures  ac. 
cording  to  the  sense  which  the  holy  mother  Church  has  held 
and  does  hold,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense 
and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scripture^;  nor  will  I  ever 
take  or  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unan- 
imona  consent  of  the  fathers.  I  profess,  also,  that  there  are 
truly  and  properly  seven  saeraments  of  the  new  law,  inntitn- 
ted  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, though  all  are  not  necessary  for  every  one — ^namely, 
baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unction, 
orders,  and  matrimony,  and  that  they  confer  grace;  and  of 
these,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  order  cannot  be  reiterated 
without  sacrilege.  I  do  also  leceive  and  admit  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Catholic  Church,  received  and  approved  in  the  sol- 
emn administration  of  all  the  above-said  sacraments  I  re- 
ceive and  embrace  all  and  every  one  of  the  things  which  have 
been  defined  and  declared  in  the  holy  Council  of  Trent  con- 
cerning sin  and  Justification.  I  profess  likewise  that  in  the 
mass  is  offered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  that  In  the  most  holy  sacra- 
ment  of  the  euchariet  there  is  truly,  really,  and  substantially 
the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity,  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  there  is  made  a  conversion  of  the 
whole  substanoe  of  the. bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  which  conversion  the 
Catholic  Church  calls  transubetantiation.  I  confess,  also,  that 
imder  either  kind  alone,  whole  and  entire,  Christ  and  a  true 
sacrament  is  received.  I  constantly  hold  tliat  there  is  a  pur- 
gatory, and  that  the  souls  detained  therein  are  helped  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  faithful.  Likewise  that  the  saints  relguing 
together  with  Christ  are  to  bo  honored  and  invocated,  that 
they  offer  prayere  to  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to 
be  venerated.  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  images  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  mother  of  God  ever  Virgin,  and  also  of  the  other 
saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained,  and  that  due  honor  and 
veneradon  are  to  be  given  to  them.  I  also  affW-m  that  the 
power  of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  In  the  Church,  and 
that  the  use  of  them  is  most  wholesome  to  Christian  people; 
I  acknowledge  the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Roman  Church, 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churehes  ;  and  I  promise  and 
swear  true  obedience  to  the  Roman  bishop,  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  alco 
profess  and  undoubtedly  receive  all  other  things  delivered, 
defined,  and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  general  coun- 
cils, and  particularly  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent ;  and  like- 
wise I  also  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize  all  things  con- 
trary thereto,  and  all  hereslen  whatsoever  condemned,  reject- 
ed, and  anathematized  by  the  Church.  This  true  cathdio 
faith,  out  of  which  none  can  be  saved,  which  I  now  freely  pro- 
fess and  truly  hold,  I,  A.  R,  promise,  vow,  and  swear  most 
constantly  to  hold,  and  profess  the  same  whole  and  entire, 
with  God's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life ;  and  to  procure, 
as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  that  the  same  shall  be  held,  taught, 
and  preached  by  all  who  are  under  me,  or  are  intrusted  to  my 
care,  by  virtue  of  my  office.  So  help  me  God,  and  these  holy 
Gospels  of  God.    Amen. 

This  creed  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Profusio  Fidei  Tridentina,  or  Forma  Prof essionis  fidei 
Catholicce.  See  Cramp,  Text-book  of  Popery^  p.  486; 
Buckley,  History  of  Council  of  Trent,  p.  519 ;  Elliott, 
Delineation  of  Romanism,  bk.  i,  ch.  i;  Streitwolf  und 
Klencr,  Lib.  Symh.  ecclesics  Cctih.  (Gott.  1846,  t.  ii> 

Creek  (koXwoc^  bosom,  as  elsewhere  rendered),  a 
hay  or  inlet  from  the  sea  (so  Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  1,  5), 
e.  g.  St.  Paul's  Bay,  on  the  island  of  Malta  (q.  v.), 
where  the  apostle  was  wrecked  (Acts  xxvii,  o9). 

Creeping  Tmso  (y^^^  she^rets,  any  svarming 
creature ;  or  b"3^,  re'mes,  any  hw-gliding  animal ; 
ipirtrov)  is  used  in  Scripture  to  designate  not  only 
reptiles,  properly  so  called,  but  also  insect^,  aquatic 
creatures,  and  even  the  smaller  mammalia.  See 
Reptile. 

Creigfaton,  William,  D.D.,  was  born  in  New 
York,  Feb.  22d,  1703.  He  was  educated  in  Columbia 
College,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1812,  and  received 
his  doctor's  degree  in  1880.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1815,  and  soon  after  was  employed  in  Grace  Church, 
N.  Y.,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowen.  In  1816 
he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
in  the  Bowery,  of  which  he  remained  rector  until  1886, 
when  he  became  rector  of  Zion  Church,  Greenburgb, 
and  resigned  the  same  in  1845.  In  the  year  1886  the 
Parish  of  Christ  Church,  Tarrytown,  was  organized, 
of  which  he  was  chosen  rector,  and  remained  so  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years, 
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without  saloT}'.  In  1845  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  was 
re-elected  every  succeeding  year  until  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright  m  1852.  At  the  first 
election  of  a  provisional  bishop  of  New  York  he  was 
chosen  to  that  high  office,  but,  fh>m  various  considera> 
tions,  declined  its  acceptance.  He  was  also  chosen 
president  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
of  the  General  Conventions  of  1858,  1856,  and  1859 
respectively.  He  had  previously  served  the  Church 
in  different  stations  of  trust,  as  member  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  chairman  of  the  Missionary  Commit- 
tee, etc.  In  1849-50  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  Beech- 
wood,  was  founded  by  him  and  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Edward  N.  Mead,  D.D. ;  the  principal  part  of  the  cost 
for  the  erection  and  ground  being  contributed  by  them, 
and  divine  service  being  maintained  by  them  in  it,  as 
a  free  church,  to  the  present  time.      Dr.  Creighton 

died  at  Tanrytown,  April  23d,  1865 Church  Review, 

July,  1865. 

Crell  (Cbellius),  JohanneB,  a  Socinian  divine, 
whose  worlu  form  part  of  the  Bibllotheca  Fratrum 
Polonorum,  was  bom  in  Franconia  in  1590,  and  stud- 
ied at  Nuremberg  and  other  German  universities. 
Originally  a  Lutheran,  he  afterwards  adopted  the 
principles  of  Socinus,  and  went  to  Cracow,  in  Poland, 
in  1612,  where  he  became  a  preacher ;  he  then  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek,  and  afterwards  rector  of 
the  university  at  that  place.  He  died  in  1633.  His 
works  are  collected  in  Opera  omnia  exeg^ca,  didactica, 
et  poiemica,  magnam  partem  haetemu  inedita  (Irehopo- 
U,  1656,  4  vols,  in  8) ;  Tow^mff  one  God  (trans.  Lond. 
i665, 4to).— Darling,  Cyclop,  BibHogfraphica,  i,  812. 

Crell  (or  Kbell),  Nicholas,  a  distinguished 
German  Jurist,  was  bom  at  Leipsic  between  the  years 
1550-53 ;  graduated  at  Leipsic  1575,  and  was  called  to 
the  oourt  of  the  elector  Augustus.  Christian  I,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1586,  made  him  privy  council- 
lor and  chancellor.  Augustus  had  been  zealous  in 
opposing  Crypto-Calvinism,  but  Christian  I  did  not 
share  his  partiality  for  the  Formula  Concordice^  and 
Crell,  by  his  order,  superintended  the  preparation  of  a 
Gorman  Bible,  with  practical  notes,  for  popular  use. 
Christian  dying  before  its  completion  (Sept.  25, 1591), 
the  work  was  discontinued.  The  electrcss  Sophia, 
who  governed  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Chris- 
tian II,  favored  the  extreme  Lutheran  party,  and  Crell 
was  thrown  into  prison.  In  Sept.,  1597,  he  had  a 
hearing  in  prison,  and  in  1599  he  was  condemned  as 
unfaithful  to  the  elector  and  to  his  trust  His  appeal 
V>  the  imperial  court  at  Spires  was  rejected,  and  he 
ras  executed  Oct.  9,  1601,  commending  himself  to 
God.  See  Niedner,  Ztech./,  hist,  Theol,  (1848,  p.  315) ; 
Htttterus,  Concordia  Concors,  c.  49 ;  Arnold,  Kirchen- 
u.  Ketzerhigtorie,  ii,  16,  32 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  iii, 
183 ;  and  Crypto-Calvinistic  Controversy. 

Crell,  Samael,  grandson  of  Johannes  Crell,  bom 
in  16G0.  After  being  for  some  time  a  preacher  at  K6- 
nigswalde,  he  lived  successively  in  Berlin,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  in  England,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Grabe,  and  other  eminent 
men,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age  at  Amsterdam  in  1747.  He  wrote 
several  historical  treatises  on  the  ante-Nicene  fathers, 
and  one  on  the  Introduction  to  St.  John's  Gospel. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Socinus,  but  it  is  said  that  to- 
wards t!ie  end  of  his  life  he  received  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  atonement.  See  Fock,  Socimanismusy 
etc.,  p.  240;  Nichols,  Calcimm  and  Arminianigm^  ii, 
642. 

Crescens  (Kp^crrf/C)  for  Latin  Cretcens,  gromng)^ 
an  assistant  of  the  apostle  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv,  10,  where 
he  is  stated  to  have  left  Home  for  Galatia),  A.D.  64. 
He  is  (generally  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  sev- 
enty disciples  of  Christ.  It  is  alleged  in  the  Apostolical 
CongUtutione  (vii,  46),  and  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 


I  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Galatia,  n  fact  proba^ 
bly  deduced  conjectorally  from  the  only  text  (2  Tim. 
iv,  10)  in  which  his  name  occurs.     There  is  a  less  an- 

\  cient  tradition  (in  Sophronius),  according  to  which 
Crescens  preached,  went  into  Gaul  (Galatia ;  see  The- 
odoret  on  2  Tim.  1.  c),  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
Church  in  Vienne ;  but  it  deserves  no  notice,  having 
probably  no  other  foundation  than  the  resemblance  of 
the  names  Galatia  and  Gallia.  From  the  fact  of  his 
having  a  Latin  name,  many  have  inferred  that  he  was 
a  Christian  of  Roma.  (See  Bechler,  De  CreeceaU,  Vi- 
teb.  1689.) 

Cresoemi,  a  Cynic  philost^phcr  who  acquired  great 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  emperor  Aurelius. 
Wtiile  the  other  schools  of  philosophers  looked  down 
with  contempt  on  the  Christians,  the  Cynics  had  been 
more  favorably  inclined  towards  them;  but  Justin 
Martyr  having  offended  Crescens  by  some  remarks 
he  made  against  him  in  an  apology  addressed  to  the 
emperor,  Crescens  swore  to  be  revenged,  and,  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose,  incited  the  emperor  to  persecute 
the  Christians.  Justin  Martyr  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  this  persecution.     See  Justin  Martyr. 

Crescent,  the  emblem  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
See  Const AMTUfOPLE  (1, 1). 

CreBpin,  Jean,  a  French  Reformer,  bom  at  Ar- 
ras, studied  law  at  Luwen  and  Paris,  but,  being  perse- 
cuted for  his  religious  opinions,  he  fled  to  Geneva  in 
1548.  Here  he  established  a  printing-office,  was  made 
a  citizen  in  1552,  and  died  in  1572.  The  books  issued 
from  his  press,  whicli  can  be  recognised  by  the  sign  of 
an  anchor,  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of  typography 
and  for  correctness.  Among  his  own  writings  are, 
Hietoire  des  martyrs  pertecuUe  et  mis  a  tnort  pour  la 
verUi  de  rhangile  (Gen.  1570,  foL;  1619);  L'etai  di 
VfgUse  des  terns  des  apjtres  jusqu'en  1560  (1564,  and  a 
transl..  The  Estate  of  the  Church  [Lond.  1602,  4to]); 
Bibllotheca  studii  theoloffici  ex  patnbus  coUecta  (15^1, 
fol.). 

Crete  (Kp^ny),  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  now  called  Candia^  and  by  the  Turks 
Kirid.     It  is  160  miles  long,  but  of  very  unequal 
width,  varying  from  85  to  6  miles.     It  is  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Archipelago,  having  the  coast  of 
the  Morea  to  the  south-west,  that  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
north-east,  and  that  of  Libya  to  the  south.     Great  an- 
tiquity was  affiected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  the  island  was  originally  peo- 
pled from  Eg^'pt ;  but  this  is  founded  on  the  conclu- 
sion that  Crete  was  the  Caphtor  of  Deut.  ii,  28,  etc., 
and  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  which  seems  mora 
than  dout>tful.     See  Caphtor.     Surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea,  the  Cretans  were  excellent  sailors, 
and  then:  vessels  visited  all  the  nei;4hboring  coasts. 
Though  extremely  bold  and  mountainous,  this  island 
has  very  fruitful  valleys  (Virgil,  Aln.  iii,  106),  and 
was  highly  prosperous  and  full  of  people  in  very  an- 
cient times :  this  is  indicated  by  its  **  hundred  cities** 
alluded  to  in  the  epithet  iraro/iToXtc*  applied  to  it  by 
Homer  (//.  ii,  649).     It  was  remarkable  for  its  patri- 
otism, although  it  kept  aloof  from  the  intestine  wnrs 
of  Greece.     One  of  its  peaks  was  the  famous  Mt.  Ida, 
and  in  one  of  its  remarkable  caverns  was  the  renowned 
Labyrinth  of  antiquity.     This  island  was  also  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  fables  of  m3rthology,  and  was 
even  reputed  as  the  abode  of  "  the  fiither  of  gods  and 
men."     The  chief  glory  of  the  island,  however,  lay  in 
its  having  produced  the  legislator  Minos,  whose  insti- 
tutions had  so  important  an  influence  in  softening  the; 
manners  of  a  barbarous  age,  not  in  Crete  only,  but 
also  in  Greece,  where  these  institutions  were  imitated. 
The  natives  were  celebrated  as  archers.     Their  char- 
acter was  not  of  the  most  favorable  description  (sec 
Polyb.  vi,  46,  3;  47,  5;  Diod.  Sic.  Exc,  Vat.  p.  181- 
Livy,  xliv,  45;  Ovid,  Ars  Amat,  i,  297;  Plutaroh! 
Philopam.  13) ;  the  Cretans,  or  Kretans,  being,  in  fact, 
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ons  of  Ihs  three  ITt  *sainst  wboM  unbitUOInflM  the 
Greek  proverb  WM  Intended  u  a  caution — Kappado- 
kii,  Krete,  and  Kilikii.  In  Bhort,  the  ancient  notices 
of  tiieir  cbatacter  fully  agree  with  the  qnotaUon  which 
Paul  produce!  from  "one  of  tbeir  own  poets"  (irpo- 
fhrtS)  in  his  Epiille  to  Titus  (i,  12),  who  had  been 
■ell  in  charge  of  tbo  Christian  ihurch  in  the  island ; 
"The  Cretans  are  always  lisra  (riti  J-iufrrai,  eternal 
liars),  evil  beasta  (coca  Bipia.  Angl.  '  brutee'),  slow 
belliea"  (yavripfc  apyai,  Korbeliiea,  bellies  which  take 
long  to  fill).  'Ihe  quotation  is  naually  aupposed  to 
have  been  from  Calluuachui's  l/tftun  on  Jovt,  9 ;  but 
Callimachiu  was  not  a  Cietan,  and  be  lias  only  the 
first  words  of  the  veree,  which  Jerome  says  he  bo> 
rowed  fsom  Epimenidea  (q.  v.),  who  wai  of  Crete,  and 
from  whose  work  (ll'p^  y^ajvtfiwv^  see  Clemena  Alex. 
Utrom.  \,  129)  the  citation  appears  to  have  been  made 
(see  Gottschaik,  i)e  £pnii«ii(feprqptw<i,  Altdorp,  17U  J 
Hofllnann,  Dt  Pauiu  tcnptimu  profim.  Ur  alUgaitt, 
Tub.  1770,  p.  17 ;  Helnrich,  Epimauikt  a.  Krtla,  Lpz. 
1801).  Ample  corroboratiun  of  the  deacription  which 
it  gives  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  may  be  seen  in  the 
commentators  (see  Woifll  Car.  iv,  6U  sq.).  Sea  Cbe- 
TtAN.  Hr.  Usrtle;,  in  ilia  Baearcha  »  Greece,  aaya, 
"The  CretaDS  of  the  present  day  are  predseij'  what 
they  were  in  the  days  of  the  apostta  Paul;  they  are 
Duloriously,  whether  Turks  or  Greeks,  the  worst  ctiar- 
.aeters  in  the  levant."  (Seo  [he  Pfiuig  CgdopaiSa,  t. 
V.  Candia.) 
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years  1866  and  IR6T  the  whole  force  «f  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  tberebj'  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  all  the 
Christian  powers  of  Europe,  most  of  which  urged  the 
Turkish  goremment  ^  consent  to  the  annexation  of 
the  laianil  to  Greece.  (In  November,  1867,  the  fate  of 
Crete  waa  not  yet  decided.)  (See  I^nlin,  Deicriplioa 
phytiqut  de  rile  de  Crele,  Paris,  1859.) 

It  seems  likely  that  a  verj-  early  acquaintance  took 
place  between  the  Cretans  and  the  Jews.     The  story 

of  Cretan  origin,  may  be  accounted  for  by  aopposing  a 
confusion  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Jews,  and 
by  identU>ing  the  Cheretbitcs  of  1  Sam.  ixi,  14 ;  2 
Sam.  vUi,18;  Eiek.  xxv,ie;  Zcph.  ii,  6,  with  CreUn 
emignnti.  In  the  last  two  of  these  paraagea  they 
are  espressiy  called  Kp^nc  by  the  Septi,  and  in  Zeph. 
ii,  6,  we  have  the  word  Kp^nj.  Whatever  concluaion 
we  may  arrive  at  on  tbia  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Jewa  were  settled  hi  the  island  in  considerable  nam. 
bera  daring  tbe  period  between  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  and  the  flnal  destnictlan  of  Jerusalem. 
Gortyna  (q.  v.)  seems  to  have  been  their  chief  resi- 
dence, for  it  la  specially  mentioned  (1  Uacc.  xv,  2S)  in 
the  letters  written  by  the  Romans  on  hehalf  of  the 
Jews,  when  Simun  Maccabeus  renewed  the  treaty 
which  hla  brother  Judas  had  made  with  Rome  (aee  1 
Hacc.  X,  67).  At  a  later  period  Josephus  says  (Ant, 
xvii,  12,  1 ;  War,  ii,  7, 1)  that  the  paendcAlexander, 
Herod's  supposed  son,  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Crete 
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Crete-  was  an  independent  slate,  with  some  varia- 
tions of  government,  until  it  was  conqncrpd  by  the 
Romans,  B.C.  G7,  under  Metellua,  hence  called  Creti- 
cus,  and  united  in  one  province  with  Cyrenaica,  which 
was  at  no  great  distance  (Strab.  x,  47[>)  on  tbe  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa.  See  Cirehe.  It  la  possible  that 
in  Tit.  iii,  I,  there  may  be  an  implied  reference  to  a 
turbulent  condition  of  tbe  Cretan  part  of  tbe  province, 
especially  as  regarded  the  Jewish  residents.  It  formed 
part  of  the  Eastern  empire  until  taken  by  the  Saracene 
in  823,  and  was  recovered  (ioro  them  by  the  emperor 
Kiccphorus  Phocas  in  S81.  On  the  esUblishment  of 
the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  it  came 
by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Venetians,  and  was 
retained  by  them  until  tbe  year  1663,  when,  after  a 
twenty-four  years'  siege  of  the  capital,  the  conqaest 
of  the  whole  island  was  effected  by  the  Turh^  to 
whose  dominions  it  ptill  nominally  belongs.  In  Au- 
gust. 1 8GS,  tbe  Christians  of  Crete  rose  in  insurrection 

the  kingdom  of  Greece.    They  resbted  throughout  the 
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when  on  bis  way  to  Italy.  And  later  still,  Phllo  (Jjg. 
ad  Cat.  %  SO)  makes  the  Jewiib  envoys  soy  to  Caligula 
that  all  the  more  noted  islands  of  the  Klediterranean. 
including  Crete,  were  (bll  of  Jews.  Thus  the  special 
mention  of  Cretans  (Acta  ii,  11)  among  those  who  were 
in  Jerusalem  at  tbe  great  Pentecost  is  just  what  we 
should  expect.  No  notice  is  given  in  tbe  Acts  of  any 
more  direct  evang^liiation  of  Crete,  and  no  absolute 
jjToof  can  be  adduced  that  Paul  was  ever  there  before 
hia  voyage  from  CKsaraa  to  Puteoli,  though  it  ia  bare- 
ly possible  that  he  may  have  visited  the  island  in  tbe 
course  of  his  residences  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus.  See 
Trrus.  The  circumstances  of  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefiy  as  follotrs.  The  vessel  in  which  be  sailed 
to  Italy,  lieing  forced  out  of  her  course  by  contrary 
winds,  waa  driven  round  tbe  Island,  instead  of  keeping 
the  direct  course  to  the  north  of  it  In  doing  this,  the 
ship  flrst  made  the  promontory  of  Ssimone,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  tbe  island,  which  they  passed  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  took  shelter  at  a  place  called  Fair-Havens, 
near  to  which  was  the  city  Lssca.     But  after  spend- 
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ing  some  time  at  this  place,  and  not  finding  it,  as  they 
supposed,  sofficiently  secure  to  winter  in,  thej  resolv- 
ed, contrary-  to  the  advice  of  Paul  (the  season  being 
far  advanced),  to  make  for  Phcenice,  a  more  commo> 
dlons  harbor  on  the  western  part  of  the  island ;  in  at- 
tempting which  they  were  driven  far  out  of  their  course 
by  a  furious  east  wind  called  Eurocl^'don,  and  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  xxvii).  See  Shipwreck 
(op  Paul).  It  is  evident  fh>m  Tit.  i,  5,  that  the  apos- 
tle himself  was  here  at  no  long  interval  of  time  before 
he  wrote  the  letter.  We  believe  this  to  have  been 
between  the  first  and  second  imprisonments.  See  Ti- 
tus, Epistle  to.  Titos  was  much  honored  here  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  The  cathedral  of  Megalo-Cas- 
tron  was  dedicated  to  him;  and  his  name  was  the 
watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  they  fought  against 
the  Venetians,  who  themselves  seem  to  have  placed 
him  above  St.  Mark  in  Candia,  when  they  became 
masters  of  the  island  (Pashley*s  Travels  in  Crete,  i,  6, 
175,  Lond.  1837).  See  Hock's  Kreta  (Gott.  1829),  and 
some  papers  from  the  Italian  in  the  Muteum  qfCloBS. 
Arttiq,  (vol.  ii,  Lond.  1856).  Also  Meursius,  De  Hhodo^ 
Creta^  etc.  (Anatol.  1675);  Neumann,  Rer.  Creticcar. 
spec.  (Gott.  1820) ;  Smith,  Did.  of  Class.  Geogr.  s.  v. 
Creta;  Spratt*s  JUsearckes  in  Crete  (London,  1865,  2 
vols.  8vo).     See  Gekece. 

Crete  (Acts  ii,  11)  or  Cre'tian  (Tit  i,  12  and 
subscr.),  a  Cretan  (Kp^c))  or  inhabitant  of  the  bland 
of  Crete  (q.  v.).  Treatises  on  the  notoriously  bad 
character  of  this  people  (referred  to  in  the  latter  pas- 
sag^  have  been  written  in  Latin  by  Hollebeck  (Lugd. 
B.  1798),  Pefiinger  (Argent.  1701),  Schmidt  (Lips. 
1073),  and  Steger  (Lips.  1684). 

Crib  (O^^it,  ebus^\  a  stall  or  bam  where  fodder  is 
stored  (Prov.  xiv,  4)  and  where  cattle  are  fed  (Job 
xxxix,  9;  Isa.  i,  8);  perhaps  simply  a  manger  for 
them  to  eat  out  of,  as  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  render  in 
the  last-cited  passage.    See  Mamgeb. 

Crime  (p^^^,  judgmeiU,  Ezek.  vil,  23;  n^T,  sun- 
mah\  mischiefs  ^^  heinous  crime,"  Job  xxxi,  11;  aWiaj 
Acts  XXV,  27 ;  cyjcXii/ia,  Acts  xxv,  16).  See  Law  ; 
Judge;  Punishment. 

CriniBOn,  *^3'r,  dumi'  (Jer.  iv,  80;  elsewhere 
"scarlet;"  fully  ^Z"^  r^5^'''R»  crimson-worm^  Exod. 
xxv,  4,  or  HjVtri  '^S'j,  worm-crimson,  Lev.  xiv,  4,  or 
simply  sVir^,  the  toorm  itself,  Isa.  i,  15,  all  rendered, 
except  in  this  last  passage,  likewise  **  scarlet**),  later 
b'^^S'i?,  harmU'  (invariably  «  crimson,"  2  Chron.  ii,  7, 

14;  iii,  14;  on  this  Heb.  term,  see  Lorsbach,  Archiv 
fur  morgenldnd.  IMeratur,  ii,  805 ;  Gesenius,  TAesaur. 
p.  714),  a  well-known  red  color  (Pliny,  xxi,  22),  of  a 
deep  hue  bordering  on  purple  (q.  v.),  and  in  this  re- 
Fpcct  differing  from  the  brighter  scarlet  (q.  v.),  yet  of 
a  brilliant  color  (Isa.  i,  18 ;  comp.  Pliny,  xxxiii,  40 ; 
hence  X9*^f^  ^^^  i  ^  '^^  Matt,  xxvii,  28,  x^^t^^C  i^^k- 
Kivrj=ia^T^g  \afiwpd  in  Luke  xxiii,  11),  highly  prized 
among  the  ancients  for  garmeots  and  tapestry  (Hor- 
ace, Sat.  ii,  6,'  102),  as  articles  of  luxury  with  the  no- 
bility (Jer.  iv,  30 ;  2  Sam.  i,  24 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  21 ; 
Lam.  iv,  5 ;  comp.  Martial,  iii,  2,  11 ;  ii,  39, 1 ;  43,  8 ; 
Petron.  Sat.  82),  and  with  the  Romans  for  the  robes 
of  generals  and  princes  (Pliny,  xxii,  3 ;  comp.  Matt, 
xxvii,  28,  where  KOKKivri^TrvpTrvpa  in  Mark  xv,  17, 
20,  and  John  xix,  4),  especially  the  emperors  (Sueton. 
Domit,  4).  Man}'  of  the  fabrics  of  the  tabernacle  and 
sacerdotal  paraphernalia  were  also  woven  (Exod. 
xxxviii ;  Num.  iv,  8)  of  threads  of  this  dye  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  28 ;  Josh,  ii,  18),  which  was  likewise  em- 
ployed for  the  curtain  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron. 
iii,  14 ;  comp.  Sueton.  A>ro,  30).  The  color  again  oc- 
curs in  the  Mosaic  ritual  (Lev.  xiv,  6 ;  Num.  xix,  6). 
As  to  its  83'mbolical  significance,  Philo  (jOpp,  i,  536 ; 
comp.  ii,  148)  and  Josephus  {Ant.  iii,  7,  7)  think  that 


it,  like  the  two  sacred  colors  (scarlet  and  purple),  rep« 
resents  the  element  of  fire ;  according  to  Bahr  {Sym- 
bol, i,  333  sq.),  it  denotes  life  (L  e.  fire  and  blood, 
which  are  both  red) ;  while  others  find  in  it  other 
typical  allusions.     See  Dye. 

Crimson  is  obtained  from  the  pulverized  cochineal 
berries,  i.e.  the  dead  bodies  and  larve-nests  (see  Brandt 
and  Katzeburg's  Medidn.  Zoologie,  Berl.  1831  sq.,  ii. 
pL  26,  fig.  15)  of  a  small  parasitic  insect,  the  female 

cochineal-worm  (ri^bin,  tolauilK),  or  ikermes  (the  Coc^ 
cut  ilieis  of  Linn.,  cl.  4,  Tetragynia),  which  towards 
the  end  of  April  fostens  itself,  like  little  raisins,  in  the 
form  of  round  reddish  or  violet-brown  berries  upon 
the  twigs,  less  frequently  on  the  leaves,  of  the  palm- 
oak  {irpipoQ  or  ri  KoixoCt  Ilex  aqtdfoUa  or  cocctfera ; 
comp.  Theophrastus,  Pkait.  iii,  16;  Pliny,  xvi,  12; 
Pausanias,  x,  86, 1 ;  see  Kirby,  Entomol,  i,  851 ;  Co- 
vier,  Anim.  King,  iii,  604,  608).  This  shrubby  tree, 
some  two  or  three  feet  high,  grows  abundantly  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Hither  Asia  (certainly  also  in  Palestine; 
see  Belon,  Observ.  ii,  88),  as  well  as  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope, has  oval,  pointed,  evergreen,  thorny  leaves,  a 
grayish  smooth  bark,  and  bears  round  scarlet  ber- 
ries in  clustered  tufts  (Dioscor.  iv,  48).  Among  the 
ancients,  the  Phosnicians  generally  supplied  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  crimson  materuds,  and  best  under- 
stood the  art  of  dyeing  this  color  (2  Chron.  ii,  7 ; 
comp.  Pliny,  ix,  65).  (See  Beckmann,  Beitr.  Ill,  i,  1 
sq. ;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii,  524  sq. ;  Braun,  De  vettitu 
sacercL  1.  i,  c  15,  p.  215  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Hebr,  i,  388 
sq. ;  iii,  135  sq. ;  Penny  Cgdopcsdia,  s.  v.  Cochineal.) 
—Winer,  i,  213.     See  Color. 

Cripple  (xwXoc,  lame,  as  elsewhdre  usually  ren- 
dere<l,  or  **halt"),  a  person  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
lower  limbs  (Acts  xiv,  8). 

Crisp,  Tobias,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  17th  century, 
bom  1600,  died  rector  of  Brinkworth  1642.  His  life 
was  distinguished  by  charity,  piety,  humility,  and  pu- 
rity, but  he  was  nevertheless  charged  with  simony  in 
obtaining  the  living  of  Newington  Butts  in  1627.  He 
followed  the  Puritan  side  in  the  ecclesiastical  troubles, 
and  was  an  extreme  Calvinist,  running  into  Antino- 
mianim.  The  Westminster  Assembly  proposed  to 
have  his  sermons  burnt.  The  last  edition  of  them, 
edited  by  Gill,  appeared  in  London  1791  (2  vols.  8vo), 
to  which  the  life  of  Crisp  is  prefixed.  Dr.  Crisp  ac- 
knowledges that,  **  in  respect  of  the  rules  of  righteous- 
ness, or  the  matter  of  obedience,  we  are  under  the  law 
still,  or  else,"  as  he  adds,  "  we  are  lawless,  to  live  every 
man  as  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,  which  no  true 
Christian  dares  so  much  as  think  of."  The  following 
sentiments,  however,  among  others,  are  taught  in  his 
sermons :  "  The  law  is  cruel  and  t.^Tannical,  requiring 
what  is  naturally  impossible."  "  The  sins  of  the  elect 
were  so  imputed  to  Christ  as  that,  though  he  did  not 
commit  them,  yet  they  became  actually  his  transgres- 
sions, and  ceased  to  be  theirs."  "The  feelings  of 
conscience,  which  tell  them  that  sin  is  theirs,  arise 
from  a  want  of  knowing  the  truth."  "  It  is  but  the 
voice  of  a  lying  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  believers  that 
saith  they  have  yet  sin  wasting  their  consciences,  and 
lying  as  a  burden  ,too  heavy  for  them  to  bear." 
*^  Christ's  righteousness  is  so  imputed  to  the  elect  that 
they,  ceasing  to  be  sinners,  are  as  righteous  as  he  was, 
and  all  that  he  was."  "  An  elect  person  is  not  in  a 
condemned  state  while  an  unbeliever ;  and  should  he 
happen  to  die  before  God  call  him  to  believe,  he  would 
not  be  lost."  "  Repentance  and  confession  of  sin  are 
not  necessary  to  forgiveness.  A  believer  may  cer- 
tainly conclude  before  confession,  yea,  as  soon  as  he 
hath  committed  sin,  the  interest  he  hath  in  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  Christ  embracing  him."  These  dangerous 
sentiments,  and  others  of  a  similar  bearing,  have  been 
fully  answered  by  many  MTitcrs,  but  by  none  more 
ably  than  by  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  in  his  "  Checks 
to  Antinomianism." — Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Grme, 
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TAft  of  BaxUr,  %  282 ;  Bogae  and  Bennett,  Hist,  of 
Diuenters^  i,  400.     See  Amtinomianism. 

CTiJipin  and  Crispinian,  two  brothers  who,  dor- 
ing  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  went  as  missionaries  from 
Rome  to  Gaul,  and  settled  at  Soissons.  In  order  to 
support  themselves  and  to  have  access  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  became  shoemakers.  Thus  they  worked  for 
some  tune  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  until 
287,  when,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Maximinianus,  they 
were  beheaded.  They  are  commemorated  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  Oct.  25,  and  are  commonly  vener- 
ated as  the  special  patrons  of  the  shoemakers.  There 
is  a  legend  (for  which,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
foundation)  about  these  saints  to  the  effect  that  they 
stole  from  rich  persons  the  leather  to  make  gratui- 
tously shoes  for  the  poor. — Wetzer  u.  Weltc,  Kircher^ 
Lex.  ii,  918. 

Crisping-pln  (kd*^*?^.  charU\  something  chiseUed; 
the  Sept.  translates  undistinguishably,  Isa.  iii,  22). 
Tliis  word  properly  signifies  a  ccuket  or  pouch,  and  is 
elsewhere  rendered  a  *'  bag*'  for  money  (2  Kings  v,  23, 
where  the  Arabic  gives  a  leather  money-bag) ;  but  in 
the  passage  in  Isaiah  it  is  to  be  understood  as  some 
kind  of  female  ornament ;  probably,  like  our  modem 
reticule,  it  was  a  richly  omamenteid  purse  or  small 
bag,  which  the  women  wore  attached  to  their  gir- 
dlea.  They  are  usually  described  as  mado  of  silk,  and 
wrought  with  gold  and  silver;  but  Jahn  thinks  that 
this  purse  was  made  of  solid  metal,  sometimes  of  pure 
gold,  and  fashioned  like  a  cone,  with  a  border  of  rich 
cloth  at  the  top.     See  Ornament. 

CrlspuB  (KpiWoC}  for  Lat  Critput,  curled;  found 
also  in  the  Talmudists  under  the  forms  KfiD*^^p  and 
"^BD^^p),  chief  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii,  8),  converted  and  baptized  by  the  apostle 
Paul  (1  Cor.  i,  14)  A.D.  50.  According  to  tn^ition 
(Consiitui.  Apogt,  vii,  46)  he  was  afterwards  bishop  of 
^gina.  The  Greek  Church  observe  his  festival  on 
the  4th  of  October. 

CritXcl  Sacri,  a  very  useful  work  in  Biblical  lit- 
erature, undertaken  and  published  by  Cornelius  Bee, 
bookseller  (London,  1660,  9  vols.  foL),  as  an  append- 
age  to  Walton's  Polyglot,  under  the  direction  of  bish- 
op Pearson,  John  Pearson,  Anthony  Scattergood,  and 
Francis  Gould  man.  It  was  reprinted  at  Frankfort, 
under  the  care  of  Gurtler,  in  1695,  in  7  vols.  In  1698 
it  reappeared  at  Amsterdam  in  9  vols. ;  and  a  supple- 
ment of  2  vols,  more  was  published  in  1700  and  1701 ; 
and  a  second  supplement  appeared  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Amst. 
1732.  This  collection  contains  all ,  or  most  of  the  books 
of  the  O.  T.,  the  entire  annotations  of  Munster,  Vata- 
blus,  Castalio,  Clarius,  Drusius,  and  Grotius ;  brief  an- 
notations of  Fagius  on  the  Chaldaic  paraphrase  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  his  larger  exposition  of  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Genesis ;  the  commentaries  of  Masius  on 
Joshua ;  the  annotations  of  Codurcus  on  Job ;  of  Pri- 
csus  on  the  Psalms,  and  of  Bayne  on  the  Proverbs ; 
the  commentary  of  Forerius  on  Isaiah,  that  of  Lively 
on  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah ;  of  Bad- 
well  on  the  Apocrypha,  and  Hoeschel  on  EcclGsiaatcp, 
etc.  On  the  N.  T.  it  contains  the  collations  of  Valhi, 
with  the  animadversions  of  Revins ;  the  annotations 
of  Erasmus,  Yatablus,  Castalio,  Clarius,  Zegerus,  and 
Grotius ;  on  particular  places  and  subjects  of  the  N. 
T.,  Munster,  Drusius,  Scaliger,  Casaubon^  Cameron, 
Lud.  Capellus,  Gualtperius,  Schultetus,  and  Pricsus. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  philol<Hrical  tracts  and  dis- 
sertations, such  as  John  Gregory's  Notes  and  Observa- 
tions ;  Fagius' s  Comparison  of  the  principal  Transla- 
tions of  the  O.  T. ;  Cartwright's  MeUifcium  Ebraicum; 
Drusius  on  the  Mandrakes ;  Jos.  Scaliger  and  Amama 
on  Tythes ;  Lud.  Capellus  on  the  Vow  of  Jephtha  and 
Corban ;  Pithsous  De  LattnU  Bibliorum  IrUerpretaivmi- 
but;  Urstius  Defabrica  ArccB  Noa;  RittershuFius  De 
Jure  Atylorumi  Allatius  De  Engastrymutho }  Monta- 


nns  on  Jewish  Antiquities ;  Bertram  and  CunsBUS  on 
the  Hebrew  Republic ;  Waser  on  the  Ancient  Coins 
and  Measures  of  the  Hebrews,  Chaldssans,  and  Syr<> 
ians ;  and  many  others  of  a  similar  description  (Orme, 
Biblioih.  BibL  p.  128).  The  Amsterdam  edition  (1698- 
1732, 13  vols,  fol.)  is  the  best,  being  well  printed,  with 
additions,  and  including  four  volumes  of  Thesavrvs 
not  contained  in  the  original  edition.  Poole's  Sgnop- 
»i$  forms  an  excellent  abridgment  of  this  great  woik. 

See  CoaiMENTARY. 

Czltlcisni,  Biblical.  This  phrase  is  employca 
in  two  senB0s.  Some  take  it  to  signify  not  only  the 
restoration  of  the  text  of  Scripture  to  its  original  state, 
but  the  principles  of  interpretation.  This  is  an  exten- 
sive and  improper  application.  The  science  is  strictly 
occupied  with  the  text  of  the  Bible.  It  is  limited  to 
those  principles  and  operations  which  enable  the  read- 
er to  detect  and  remove  corruptions,  to  decide  upon  the 
genuineness  of  disputed  readings,  and  to  obtain  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  original  words  of  inspiration. 

I.  There  are  only  three  or  four  sources  of  material 
for  the  work  of  Biblical  criticism,  both  in  detecting 
the  changes  made  upon  the  original  text,  and  in  re- 
storing genuine  readings :  1.  MSS.  or  written  copies 
of  the  Bible.  2.  Ancient  translations  into  various  lan- 
guages. 8.  The  writings  and  remains  of  those  early 
ecclesiastical  writers  who  have  quoted  the  Scriptures. 
4.  Critical  conjecture;  but  this  must  be  used  with  ex- 
treme caution.     See  Old  Test.  ;  New  Test. 

Criticism  employs  the  ample  materials  furnished  by 
these  sources.  To  attain  its  end,  it  must  work  upon 
them  with  skill  and  discrimination.  They  afford  wide 
scope  for  acutcness,  sobriety,  and  learning ;  and  long 
experience  is  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  be  used 
with  efficiency  and  success.  (See  Jour,  Scus.  Lit.,  Jan. 
1864;  Heinfetter,  The  True  Text  of  the  [Heb.]  Scrip- 
lures,  2d  ed.  Lond.  1861.)     See  SIavusceipts  ;  Veb- 

SIONS. 

CANONfi  OF  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 
L  External  ob  Odjkctivc. 

1.  Readinptt  found  in  the  most  ancient  and  morfi  earefuUy 
tcritten  MSS.  fifmtld  be  prefemd.  Hence  *^  iinciar*  copies 
are  In  general  more  weighty  than  ^^  cuiiBive/*  Yet  great  una- 
nimity in  the  latter  may  overbalance  fluctuation  in  the  former. 

S.  IndependMit  teUnenses  must  ehiejiy  be  regarded.  Hence 
the  neoeesity  of  clasoifylng  authorities,  and  of  reckoning  all 
that  can  be  traced  to  a  common  origin  or  edition  aa  but  oue, 
ninoe  no  copy  can  rise  higher  In  value  than  Ita  source,  and 
each  transcription  is  an  additional  opportunity  for  error.  On 
this  account  the  critical  materials  of  the  O.  T.  are  meagre,  as 
all  existing  Heb.  MSS.  are  of  the  Masoretic  recension ;  and 
but  for  the  eridence  (both  historical  and  internal)  of  great 
competency,  care^  and  scrupulousness  on  the  part  of  these  ed- 
Itorst  their  work  would  be  of  much  less  utility  tlian  it  now  is. 
In  the  N.  T.,  too,  this  rule  greatly  reduces  the  testimony  of 
the  earliest  extant  MSS.,  inasmuch  as  they  all  seem  to  belong 
to  the  Alexandrian  type,  and  for  this  reason  their  provincial- 
isms  in  orthography  ought  especially  to  be  rejected. 

8.  Readings  found  in  Uie  original  text  are  not  to  be  lightly 
set  aside  through  deference  to  versions  or  citcUions.  This  not 
only  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the  preceding  i-nle,  but  its 
importance  is  enhanced  by  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  special 
objects,  and  laxity  of  translators  and  writers  quoting  (some- 
timi's  from  memory).  In  doubtful  cases  only  (either  from 
conflict,  failure,  or  Improbability  in  the  original  readings), 
therefore,  can  these  be  safely  resorted  to.  Hence  is  evident 
equally  the  absurdity  of  exalting  the  Septuagint  as  a  whole 
nbove  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Vulgnte  above  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. When  not  liable  to  suspicion  from  the  above  causet*, 
however,  and  where  sufficiently  exact  to  be  verbally  appre- 
ciable, translations  and  quotations,  like  direct  and  rxpUcit 
hL<!torical  stntemcnts  as  to  particular  readings,  are  entitled  to 
consideration  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity  and  excellence 
of  opportunity. 

IL  Iktsbmal  or  Suiurotivk. 

N.  B. — This  whole  kind  of  evidence  is  only  to  be  used,  and 
that  but  sparingly,  when  the  foregoing  rules  fall  short,  or  are 
opposed  by  some  palpable  Inconsistency  in  point  of  exegesis 
or  philology  in  the  text. 

1.  Purely  conjectural  emendation  may  sometimes  be  oau- 
HovjAy  employed  in  such  eases,  bccnuse  it  is  possible  that 
some  clerical  errors  may  have  existed  in  the  original  auto- 
gmphs  themselves,  and  others  probably  crept  in  at  the  earli- 
est date  in  copying ;  these  would  therefore  be  liablo  to  cor- 
rupt nil  later  testimony.  On  the  other  hand,  arbitrary  cor- 
rections must  never  be  made  except  where  they  are  absolute* 
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ij  demanded,  and  where  they  can  aim  be  ahofini  to  have  been 
natnrallf  displaced  by  the  errata;  nor  yet  uoleaa  they  are 
such  aa  would  be  likely  to  have  eluded  the  diligence  of  earlier 
collators. 

2.  Amonff  aev&ral  variotu  rea4y»g*^  wMeh  are  othsnaim 
nearly  equally  wpparted^  that  cm#  htUtbetttl  eted  froftn  which 
the  otherB  eon  mott  rtadily  b€  derived.  On  thU  principle  is 
baaed  the  fikmous  law  of  eritloa  In  geneniU  that  ^  the  moat 
difficult  reading  la  to  be  preferred,"  which  ia  but  partially 
true,  howeirer,  since  the  hanhe«t  readings  may  liave  been  the 
result  of  inadvertence  in  copying,  and  on  this  principle  they 
could  never  be  eliniiiiated ;  whereas  the  design  of  criticism  is 
the  oommon-senra  one  of  leasenlng  rather  than  InenBasing  the 
lnc(»igruitiea  of  the  text.  It  is  only  meant  that  we  should 
chooee  that  readlngr,  rather  than  another,  which,  if  oria^ally 
in  the  text,  would  be  most  obnoxious  to  copyiiits ;  yet  the  rule 
must  not  be  so  construed  as  to  come  Into  cjlllsion  with  the 
foregoing  canon. 

8.  When  the  ecideneee  in  favor  cf  the  omieeion  or  tnnertion 
of  a  paaaage,  eteuaf,  or  kSghltf^  eignijleant  word  are  nearly 
equaUff  divided^  It  ie  aa/er  to  reject  it  (If  It  be  not  already  oon- 
tiioed  in  the  received  text),  or  (if  it  be  retained  for  the  aake 
of  convenience)  to  mark  it  as  probably  apurious ;  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  Church,  tram  quite  an  early  to  a  comparative- 
ly reoent  period,  has  leaned  towards  the  admission  of  more 
and  more  matter  (whether  marginal  gioesea  or  apocryphal  ad- 
dition") Into  the  aaered  canon,  and  copyhti  as  well  aa  editora 
have  felt  the  influencs  of  that  reverent  familiarity  whkh  ren- 
ders it  ever  increasingly  difficult  to  expuni^e  any  thing  once 
Included  in  Scriptura  But  in  Judging  of  the  genuineness  in 
rwh  instances,  little  str.MS  can  bo  laid  upon  considerations 
drawn  fhnn  doctrinal  propriety  or  eonclnnity  with  the  con- 
text, because  theae  are  greatly  affected  by  the  individual 
aentimenta  and  conventional  opinions  of  each  critic. 

II.  The  Temainder  of  thiB  article  (which  is  chiefl}' 
drawn  from  Kitto*8  Cydop.  s.  v.)  will  contain  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  Biblical  criticism,  or  a  bintory  of 
the  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  have  been  at  dlffisrent  periods ;  the 
evidences  on  which  our  knowledge  of  their  purity  or 
corruption  rests,  and  the  chief  uttcmpts  that  have 
been  made  to  rectify  or  am?nd  them.  A  history  of 
criticism  must  describe  ths  various  stages  and  forms 
through  which  the  texts  have  passed.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  reserve  an  enumeration  of  the  ca-ises  which 
f^ve  rise  to  various  readings  for  a  fliture  article  [see 
Various  Rbadinos],  and  in  this  place  to  detail  the 
phases  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  have  presented  both  in  their  un- 
printed  and  printed  state,  in  connection  with  the  la- 
bors of  scholars  upon  them. 

A,  The  Old  Testambnt.— There  are  four  marked 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

1.  That  Period  in  the  JUisiory  of  the  Unprinted  Text 
vfhich  preceded  the  cUmng  of  the  Ctmon,-—Ot  this  we 
know  nothing  except  what  is  contained  in  Scripture 
itself.  The  Jews  bestowed  much  care  on  their  sacred 
books.  The.v  were  accustomed  to  hold  them  in  great 
veneration  even  in  the  darkest  times  of  national  apos- 
tasy fh>m  Jehovah.  How  often  the  separate  books 
were  transcribed,  or  with  what  degree  of  correctness, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Many  German  critics  suppose 
that  the  Hebrew  text  met  with  very  unfavorable 
treatment ;  that  it  was  early  subjected  to  the  careless- 
ness of  transcribers  and  officious  critics.  Differences, 
however,  between  parallel  sections  show  rather  the 
genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  books  in  which  they 
occur.  Had  such  paragraphs  exactly  harmomzed^  M*e 
might  have  suspected  design  or  collusion;  but  their 
yariations  discover  the  artlessness  of  the  writers.  We 
disagree  with  Eichhom,  Bauer,  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  who  have  given  lists  of  parallel  passages 
in  some  books  in  order  to  show  that  the  text  was  early 
exposed  to  extensive  alterations. 

The  most  important  particular  in  this  part  of  the 
history  is  the  Samaritan  recension  of  the  Pentateuch. 
See  Pextatbuch.  This  edition  (if  so  it  may  be  call- 
ed) of  the  Pentateuch  is  indeed  uncritical  in  its  char- 
acter. While  we  freely  acquit  the  Jetoe  of  tampering 
with  the  text  of  the  Mosaic  books,  the  Samaritam 
cannot  bo  so  readily  exonerated  from  the  imputation. 
Additions,  alterations,  and  transpositions  are  quite  ap- 
parent in  their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.  A  close  alli- 
ance between  the  text  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 


Septoagint  version  and  that  of  the' Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch has  been  always  noticed.  Hence  some  think 
that  they  flowed  ftom  a  common  rcoensibii.  One  thing 
is  certain,  tliat  the  Seventy  agree  with  the  Samaritan 
in  about  2000  places  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  text. 
In  other  books,  too,  of  the  Old  Testament,  besides  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  the  Seventy  follow  a  recension  of 
the  text  considerably  different  fh>m  the  Jewish.  Thus 
in  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  we  find  a  difierent  arrange- 
ment of  sections,  as  well  as  a  diversity  in  single  pas- 
sages. The  books  of  Job  and  Proverbs  present  a  sim- 
ilar disarrangement  and  alteration,  which  must  be  put 
down  to  the  account  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and 
Greek  translators.  Far  different  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Palettiniem  Jews  in  the  treatment  of  the  sacred 
books.  The}'  were  very  scrupulous  in  guarding  the 
text  from  innovation,  although  it  b  impossible  that 
they  could  have  preserved  it  from  all  corruption.  But 
whatever  errors  or-  mistakes  had  crept  into  different 
copies  were  rendered  apparent  at  the  time  when  the 
canon  was  formed.  We  believe  with  Hftvemick  (£tfi- 
leittmg  in  da$  Alte  Teetament,  p.  49)  that  **Ezra,  in 
unison  with  other  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  com- 
pleted the  collection  of  the  sacred  writings."  He  re* 
vised  the  various  books,  corrected  inaccuracies  that 
had  crept  into  them,  and  rendered  the  Old-Testament 
text  perfectly  free  from  error.  Thus  a  correct  and 
genuine  copy  was  furnished  under  the  sanction  of 
Heaven.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated,  were  infiiUibly  glided  in  the  work  of 
completing  the  canon.     See  Cakon. 

2.  From  the  KstahKehment  of  the  Canon  to  the  Com- 
pleHon  of  the  Tabnud^  i.  e.  the  commencement  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ. — The  Targumists  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan  closely  agree  with  the  MaaorOic  text. 
The  Greek  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
'I'heodotion,  belonging  to  the  second  century,  deviate 
from  the  form  of  the  text  afterwards  called  the  Maso- 
retic  much  less  than  the  Seventy.  The  Hebrew  col- 
umn of  Origen*s  Hexapla  presents  a  text  allied  to  the 
Masoretic  recension.  Jerome*s  Latin  version,  made 
in  the  fourth  century,  is  conformed  to  the  same  He- 
brow  original.  In  the  two  Gemaras,  viz.  the  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Babylonian,  belonging  to  the  fourth  and 
sixth  centuries  respectively,  we  discern  many  traces 
of  critical  skill  applied  to  the  preservation  of  a  pure 
text.  Different  readings  in  MSS.  are  mentioned,  pre« 
cepts  are  given  respecting  Biblical  calligraphy,  and 
true  readings  are  restored.  By  far  the  most  important 
fiust  which  they  present  b  the  adducement  of  classee  of 
critical  corrections  made  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
which  Morinus  (ExercilaUones  Bibtiea^  p.  408)  ja.«tly 
calls  the  fraffmenU  or  veefigee  of  recensions.  These 
are— (1)  O'^^B'ID  *1»ia5,  Retrenchment  of  scribes.  (2) 
D'^^fiio  "ilpiri.  Correction  of  scribes.  (3)  Extraordi* 
nary' ptmetuadon,  (4)  a*»r3  H^^  "^niD,  "JCeri  ve4o 
hethib,"  read  but  not  written.  (6)  "^^n'p  xbl  S'^n^, 
'*  Kethib  ve4o  beri^'  written  but  not  read. '  (6)  The  Td- 
mud  also  mentions  different  readings  which  the  Maso- 
retes  call  a-^nssi  -^-^p  '' Keriu-ketkibr  read  and  writ^ 
ten.    See  Kebi  and  Kethib. 

The  writings  of  Jerome  afford  evidence  that,  in  the 
fourth  centni;}',  the  Hebrew  text  was  without  tlie  vow- 
el-points, or  even  the  diacritical  signs. 

8.  From  the  sixth  Century ^  in  which  the  Talmud  vxn 
compieted,  to  the  Invention  of  Prinimg. — The  learned 
Jews,  especially  those  at  Tiberias,  where  there  was  a 
famous  school  till  the  eleventh  century,  continued  to 
occupy  themselves  with  the  Hebrew  language  and 
the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.^  The  observations 
of  preceding  Rabbis  were  enlarged,  new  remarks  were 
made,  and  the  voweU^ystem  was  invented,  the  origin 
of  which  can  hardly  be  placed  earlier  than  the  sixth 
century.  The  name  Masora  has  usually  been  applied 
to  that  grammatico-historical  tradition  which,  having 
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been  handed  down  orally  for  Bome  centuries,  became 
afterwards  so  extensive  as  to  demand  its  committal  to 
writing.  Much  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Masora 
exists  also  in  the  Talmud.  Part  of  it,  however,  is 
older  than  the  Talmud,  though  not  reduced  to  its  pres- 
ent form  till  a  much  later  period.  The  varions  obser- 
vations comprised  in  the  Masora  were  at  first  written 
in  separate  lx)oks,  of  which  there  are  MSS.  extant. 
Afterwards  they  were  put  into  the  margin  of  the  Bible 
MSS. 

When  we  spoali  of  the  Mcuoretic  reoenrian  of  the 
text,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  Masoretes  gave  a  certain 
form  to  the  text  itself,  or  that  they  undertook  and  ex- 
ecuted a  new  revision.  They  made  the  tezttu  receptus 
of  that  day  the  basis  of  their  remarks,  and  gave  their 
sentiments  concerning  it.  Had  the  text  been  altered 
.  in  every  case  where  they  recommend ;  had  it  been 
made  conformable  to  their  ideas  of  what  it  should  be, 
it  would  have  been  appropriate  to  have  called  it  the 
Afctsoretic  recengion.  The  designatioo,  however,  though 
not  applicable  in  strictness,  is  custonuury. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Masora  (q.  v.)  con- 
.  sists  of  th(3  marginal  readings  or  Keris,  which  the  Ma- 
soretes always  preferred  to  the  textual,  and  which  the 
later  Jews  have  adopted.  The  Keris  are  critical, 
fframmatiealf  orthographicai,  explanaltory,  and  etip&e- 
mistic.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  among  schol- 
ars from  what  source  the  Masoretes  derived  the  Keris. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  generally  taken 
from  AfSS.  and  tradUUm^  though  they  may  have  been 
in  part  the  offspring  of  conjecture.  It  is  but  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  these  scholars  Mometifnu  gave  the 
result  of  their  own  judgment.  In  addition  to  the  Ke- 
rU  the  Masora  contains  an  enlaigement  of  critical  re- 
marks found  in  the  Talmud.  Besides,  the  verses, 
words,  and  consonants  of  the  difierent  books  of  the 
Bible  are  counted,  a  task  unparalleled  in  point  of  mi- 
nute labor,  though  comparatively  unprofitable. 

The  application  of  the  Masora  in  the  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  difiicult,  because  its  text  has  fallen 
into  great  disorder.  It  vras  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  first  Rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg,  superintend- 
ed by  Felix  Pratensis.  In  the  second  l^bbinical 
Bible  of  Bombergy  R.  Jacob  ben-Chayim  bestowed 
considerable  care  upon  the  printing  of  the  Masora. 
At  the  end  of  this  second  Rabbinical  Bible  there  is  a 
collection  of  Oriented  and  Wettem  readings,  or,  in  other 
words,  Babyloman  and  PaUttiwan,  communicated  by 
the  editor,  and  the  result  of  an  ancient  revision  of  the 
text.  The  number  is  about  216.  Of  the  sources 
fh>m  which  the  collection  was  drawn  we  are  entirely 
ignorant.  Judging  by  the  contents,  it  must  be  older 
than  many  observations  made  by  the  Masoretes.  It 
should  probably  be  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
inUrodnction  of  the  vowel  system,  as  it  contains  no  al- 
lusion to  the  vowels.  It  is  certainly  of  considerable 
value,  and  proves  that  the  Oriental  no  less  than  the 
Western  Jews  had  always  attended  to  the  state  of  the 
sacred  text.  In  addition  to  this  list,  we  meet  with 
another  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and 
Buxtorf,  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  P0I3'- 
glot,  belonging  to  the  eleventh  century.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  labors  of  Ben-Asber  and  Ben-Naphtali, 
the  respective  presidents  of  academies  in  Palestine 
and  Babylon.  These  readings,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, refer  to  the  vowels  and  accents.  The  vowel  sys- 
tem had  therefore  been  completed  when  this  collection 
was  mndc. 

Hero  the  history  of  the  unprinted  text  may  be  said 
to  close.  The  old  unvowelled  copies  perished.  New 
ones  furnished  with  points  and  accents  came  into  use. 
But,  although  the  ancient  copies  are  now  irrecovera- 
bly lost,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  their 
preservation  to  the  present  time  would  have  had  any 
essential  influence  in  altering  the  form  of  the  text. 
The  text  appears  to  have  been  established  and  settled 
when  the  punctuation  system  was  completed.     The 


labors  of  the  Masoretlc  docton  have  been  of  substan- 
tial benefit  in  maintaining  its  integrity. 

4.  From  the  Invention  ^Printing  to  the  present  Time. 
— There  are  three  early  editions  from  which  all  others 
have  been  taken.  l.That  published  at  Soncino  (A.D. 
1488),  which  was  the  fint  entire  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ever  printed.  The  text  is  furnished  with 
the  points  and  accents,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
MSS.  employed  by  the  editor.  2.  The  second  great 
edition  was  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (1614 
-17)  taken  from  seven  MSS.  .  8.  The  third  was  the 
second  Rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomber^,  superintended 
by  R.  Jacob  ben-Chayim  (Venice,  lu25,  G  vols.  fol.). 
The  text  is  formed  chiefly  after  the  Masora,  but  Span- 
ish MSS.  were  used.  Almost  all  uu)dern  printed  cop- 
ies have  been  taken  fh>m  it.  The  Antwerp  Polyglot 
has  a  text  compounded  of  those  in  the  second  and  third 
recensions  just  mentioned. 

Among  the  editions  fumishod  with  a  critical  appa- 
ratus, that  of  Buxtorf,  published  at  Basle  1619,  occu- 
pies a  high  place.  It  contains  the  commentaries  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbis  Jarehi,  Aben-ezra,  Kimchi,  Levi 
ben-Gerson,  and  Saadias  Haggaon.  The  appendix  is 
occupied  with  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the  great  Masom 
corrected  and  amended,  with  the  various  readings  of 
Ben-Asher  and  Ben-^aphtalL 

The  other  principal  editions  with  varions  readings 
are  those  of  Seb.MQnster,Jablonski,Van  der  Hooght, 
J.  H.  Michaelis,  C.  F.  Houbigant,  and  Benjamin  Ken- 
nicott. 

(1.)  Monster's  edition  appeared  at  Basle  in  1536,  2 
vols.  4to.  The  text  is  supposed  to  be  founded  upon 
that  of  Brescia,  1494,  4to,  which  resolves  itself  into 
the  Soncino  edition  of  1488. 

(2.)  Jablonski's  edition  was  published  at  Berlin  in 
1699,  8vo,  and  again  at  the  same  place  in  1712, 12mo. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  best  preceding  editions,  but 
chiefly  the  second  edition  of  Leusden  (1667).  The  ed- 
itor also  collated  various  MSS.  The  text  is  remarka- 
bly accurate. 

(8.)  Yan  der  Hooght*s  edition  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam 1706.  The  text  is  taken  from  Athias*s  (1661  and 
1667).  The  Masoretic  readings  are  given  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  and  at  the  end  are  collected  the  various  readings 
of  the  editions  of  Bomberg,  Plantin,  Athias,  and  others. 

(4.)  The  edition  published  by  J.  H.  Michaelis  in  1720 
is  accompanied  with  the  readings  of  twenty -four  edi- 
tions which  the  editor  examined,  besides  those  of  five 
MSS.  in  the  library  at  Erfurdt.  There  is  a  want  of 
accuracy  in  his  collations. 

(5.)  In  1768,  C.  F.  Houbigant  published  a  new  edi- 
tion in  folio.  The  text  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
without  the  points.  In  the  margin  of  the  Pentateuch 
the  Samaritan  readings  are  added.  For  it  he  collated, 
but  hastily, .twelve  MSS.  He  has  justly  been  blamed 
for  his  rash  indulgence  in  conjectural  emendation. 

(6.)  Dr.  Kennicott*s  edition,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant hitherto  published,  appeared  at  Oxford,  in  fo- 
lio—the first  volume  in  1776,  the  second  in  1780.  The 
number  of  MSS.  collated  by  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates, the  chief  of  whom  was  Professor  Bruns  of 
Helmstadt,  amounted  to  694.  In  addition  to  his  colla- 
tion of  MSS.  and  printed  editions,  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  various  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  in 
having  recourse  to  Rabbinical  writings,  especially  the 
Talmud.  The  immense  mass  of  various  readings  here 
collected  is  unimportant.  It  serves,  however,  to  show 
that,  under  the  influence  of  the  Masora,  the  Hebrew 
text  has  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity 
in  all  existing  MSS. 

(7.)  In  1784-88,  John  Bernard  de  Rossi  published  at 
Parma,  in  4  vols.  4to,  an  important  supplement  to  Ken- 
nicott's  collection.  These  various  readings  were  taken 
from  88  MSS.  used  by  Kennicott  and  collated  anew  by 
De  Rossi,  from  479  in  his  own  possession  and  .110  in 
other  hands,  from  many  editions  and  Samaritan  MSS.« 
and  also  from  ancient  versions. 
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(8.)  In  1798,  Ddderlein  and  Meisner  pnbliBhed  at 
Leipxig  an  edition  intended  in  some  measuie  to  snpply 
the  want  of  the  extenaiTe  collationa  of  Kcnnicott  and 
De  Rossi  It  contains  the  nMSt  important  readings. 
The  edition  of  Jahn,  pnblished  at  Vienna  in  1806,  is 
very  valuable  and  convenient. 

(9.)  The  most  accurate  editions  of  the  Masoretic 
text  are  tliose  of  Van  der  Hooght,  as  lately  edited  by 
Hahn  and  by  Theile,  at  Leipzig,  and  8tereot}'ped. 
The  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  may  now  be  reckoned 
as  the  textus  recq)tui,  (For  full  lists  of  the  printed 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Le  Long^s  BibUotheca,  edited  by  Maecb,  and  to  Rosen- 
mtdler^s  Ilandbuchfur  die  LUeratur  der  biblueken  Kri- 
Hk  uRd  Exfgete^  i,  189-277.  See  also  Darling's  Cydo- 
paedia  Bibliographuxt,  voL  on  the  *'  Holy  Scriptures," 
col.  45  sq.) 

Notwithstanding  all  these  editions,  something  is 
still  wanted.  In  the  beet  of  them  there  are  passages 
requiring  emendation.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
contradictions  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  face  of  the 
Old-Testament  history.  It  may  be  that  the  Masora 
has  produced  so  great  a  nniformity  that  extant  MSS. 
do  not  sanction  any  departure  from  the  present  text, 
but,  where  passages  are  manifestly  corrupt,  it  is  proper 
that  they  should  be  rectified.  The  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  is  still  behind  that  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. The  latter  was  earlier  begun,  and  has  been 
mere  vigorously  prosecuted.  We  remain  nearly  in 
the  same  state  with  regard  to  the  Old-Testament  text 
as  that  in  which  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  left  us,  and  it 
is  time  that  some  advance  should  be  made  in  this  de- 
partment. The  only  important  recent  work  in  this 
direction  is  Dr.  S.  Davidson *s  Revimon  qf  the  Hfh,  Text 
of  the  0,  T,  (London,  1865,  8vo).  See  Scriptubes, 
Holy. 

B.  We  shall  now  give  a  brief  history  of  thb  New- 
Testament  toxt  in  its  umprinted  and  printed  form. 
The  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  rich  in  materi- 
aU,  especially  in  ancient  MSS.  But,  although  the 
history  of  New-Testament  criticism  records  the  indus- 
trious collection  of  a  large  amount  of  materials,  it  is 
not  equally  abundant  in  tceU^accrediUd  facts,  such  as 
might  be  of  essential  benefit  in  enabling  us  to  Judge 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  text.  Histoiy  is  silent 
respecting  the  period  when  the  two  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  viz.,  the  tbayyiKiov  and  avoorokoc^  or,  in 
other  words,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Pauline  and  re- 
maining epLstles,  were  put  together,  so  as  to  form  one 
tthole.  About  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  it  is 
certain  that  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which 
we  now  possess  were  acknowledged  to  be  divine  and 
regarded  as  canonical.     See  Canox. 

1.  In  the  middle  of  the  same  century  Hesychius 
and  Lucian  undertook  to  amend  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament.  Of  their  critical  labors  Jerome  seems  not 
to  have  entertained  a  high  opinion.  The  MSS.  they 
revised  did  not  meet  with  general  approval,  and  pope 
Gelaaius  issued  a  decree  against  them.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  they  were  not  the  authors  of  recensions 
which  were  widely  circulated  or  generally  adopted. 
Origen  did  not  revise  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

At  a  comparatively  recent  period. certain  internal 
marks  were  observed  to  belong  to  documents  contain- 
ing the  same  text.  A  similarity  in  characteristic 
readings  was  noticed.  Bengel  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  whom  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  dividing 
the  materials  according  to  the  peculiarities  which  he 
faintly  perceived.  It  was  afterwards  taken  up  by 
Semler,  and  highly  elaborated  by  Griesbach.  Later 
editors  and  critics  have  endeavored  to  improve  upon 
Griesbach's  system.  The  different  forms  of  text  ob- 
served by  Semler  and  Griesbach  they  called  recengiotu, 
although  the  appellation  of familjf  is  more  appropriate. 
Perhaps  the  data  that  have  been  so  much  regarded  in 
classifying  the  documents  containlnec  the  New-Testa- 
ment text  are  insufficient  to  establish  any  sys^m. 


The  ral^}ect  of  recensions,  though  frequently  discussed 
is  not  settled.  In  the  history  of  the  unprinUd  text  it 
is  the  chief  topic  whidi  comes  before  the  inquirer. 
Reserving  it  for  future  notice  (see  Recensions),  we 
pass  to  the  history  of  the  printed  text,  and  the  efforts 
made  to  emend  it 

2.  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  first  printed 
(1.)  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  1514,  foL  (vol.  v), 
though  not  pnblished  till  1517.  The  first  published 
was  (2.)  that  of  Erasmus,  at  Basle,  in  1516, 2  vols,  in  1, 
fol.  Both  were  issued  independently  of  one  another, 
and  constitute  the  basis  of  the  receitfed  text.  Yet  the 
best  materials  were  not  employed  in  preparing  them, 
and  on  both  the  Vulgate  was  allowed  to  exert  an  un- 
due influence.  Even  critical  conjecture  was  resorted 
to  by  Erasmus.  No  less  than  five  impressions  were 
published  by  Erasmus,  into  the  third  of  which  1  John 
V,  7,  was  first  put.  In  the  last  two  he  made  great  use 
of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot. 

(S.)  The  third  place  among  the  early  editors  of  the 
Greek  Testament  has  been  assigned  to  Robert  Ste- 
phens, whose  first  edition  vras  printed  at  Paris  (1546, 
12mo),  chiefly  taken  from  the  Complutensian,  and  gen- 
erally styled  the  Mirifca  edition,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  preface.  His  second  edition  was  publish* 
ed  in  1549 ;  the  third  in  1550,  in  folio.  In  this  last  he 
followed  the  fifth  of  Erasmus,  with  which  he  compared 
fifteen  MSS.,  and  the  Complutensian  Polyglot.  In 
1551  appeared  another  edition,  accompanied  by  the 
Vulgate  and  the  translation  of  Erasmus.  It  is  remark- 
able for  being  the  first  into  which  the  division  of 
'verses  was  introduced. 

(4.)  The  next  person  that  contributed  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Greek  Testament  was  Theodore  Beza. 
The  text  of  his  first  edition  (1565,  folio)  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  third  of  Stephens,  altered  in  about  fifty 
places,  accompanied  with  the  Vulgate,  a  Latin  version 
of  his  own,  and  excgctical  remarks.  In  his  second 
edition  (1582)  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  Syriac  version 
and  two  ancient  codices.  A  third  impression  appear- 
ed in  1589,  and  a  fourth  in  1598.  The  Ekevir  editions 
exhibit  partly  the  text  of  the  third  of  Stephens,  and 
^rtly  that  of  Beza.  The  first  appeared  at  Leyden  in 
1624.  The  second  edition  of  1633  proclaims  its  text 
to  be  the  textua  ree^tus^  which  it  afterwards  became. 
Subsequently  three  other  editions  issued  from  the  same 
press.  The  editor  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted 
any  Greek  MSS.  All  his  readings  are  either  in  Beza 
or  Stephens.     I'he  Elzevir  editions  are  all  in  12mo. 

(5.)  Brian  Walton,  the  learned  editor  of  the  London 
Polyglot,  gave  a  more  copious  collection  of  various 
readings  in  the  sixth  volume  of  that  work  than  had 
before  appeared,  which  was  Airther  enlai^d  by  Dr. 
Fell,  in  his  edition,  published  at  Oxford  in  1675,  and 
reprinted  by  Gregory  in  1703,  folio.    See  Polyglots. 

(6.)  Dr.  John  Mill,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
Fell,  gave  to  the  world  a  new  edition  in  1707,  folio. 
The  text  is  that  of  Stephens*s  third  edition.  In  it  the 
editor  exhibited,  from  Gregory's  MSS.,  a  much  great* 
er  number  of  readings  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  for- 
mer edition.  He  revised  and  increased  the  extracts 
formerly  made  from  ancient  versions.  Kor  did  he 
neglect  quotations  from  the  fathers.  It  is  said  that 
the  work  contains  thirty  thousand  various  readings. 
This  important  edition,  so  far  superior  to  every  pre- 
ceding one,  cost  the  laborious  editor  the  toilsome  study 
of  thirty  years,  and  excited  the  prejudices  of  many 
who  were  unable  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  It  con- 
stituted a  new  era  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Ludolph  Kuster  reprinted  Mill's  Greek  Te8» 
tament  at  Amsterdam  in  1710,  enriching  it  with  the 
readings  of  twelve  additional  MSS.  The  first  attempt 
to  emend  the  te:rtU9  receptus  was  made  b}*^  John  Albert 
Bengel,  abbot  of  Alpirspnch.  His  edition  appeared  at 
TQbingcn  (quarto,  1734),  to  which  was  prefixed  his 
"  Introductio  in  crisin  Novi  Testament!.^'  Subjoined 
is  an  apparatus  criticm,  containing  his  collection  of 
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varions  reading,  chiefly  taken  from  Mill,  bat  with  im- 
portant additions. 

(7.)  Dr.  John  James  Wetstein  contributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  adyanceroent  of  sacred  criticism, 
hy  his  large  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1751-2, 2  vols,  folic.  In  1730  he  had 
published  prolegomena.  It  was  his  desire  to  give  a 
new  and  corrected  text,  but  he  was  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  exhibit  the  texttu  recepttts.  Yet  he 
noted,  partly  in  the  text  itself^  partly  in  the  inner  mar- 
gin, such  readings  as  he  prefeired.  His  collection  of 
various  readings,  with  their  respective  authorities,  far 
exceeds  all  former  works  of  the  same  kind  in  copious- 
ness and  value.  He  collated  anew  many  important 
BISS.  that  had  been  superficially  examined,  gave  ex- 
tracts from  many  for  the  first  time,  and  made  use  of 
the  Hardean  (improperly  called  the  Philoxenian)  ver- 
sion, hitherto  uncollated.  For  convenience  he  marked 
the  uncial  MSS.  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
the  atrsive  with  numerical  letters.  His  exegetical 
notes  are  chiefly  extracts  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  Jew- 
ish writers.  The  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  un- 
der  consideration  is  indispensable  to  every  critic,  and 
will  always  be  reckoned  a  marvellous  monument  of 
indomitable  energy  and  unwearied  diligence.  The 
Prolegomena  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  learning  that 
will  always  be  prized  by  the  scholar.  They  were  re- 
published, with  valuable  notes,  by  Semler  (1774, 8vo). 

(8.)  The  seholar  who  is  pre-eminently  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  New-Testament  criticism  is  Dr.  John 
James  Gricsbach.  He  enriched  the  materials  collect- 
ed by  Wetstein  with  new  and  important  additions,  by 
collating  MSS.,  versions,  and  early  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers, particularly  Origen,  with  great  labor.  The  idea 
of  recensions^  recommended  by  Bengel  and  Semler,  ho 
adopted,  and  carried  out  with  much  acuteness  and  sa- 
gacity. His  first  edition  appeared  at  Halle  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1774-5).  The  first  three  gospels  were  synoptically  ar- 
ranged, but  in  1777  he  published  them  in  their  natural 
order.  The  text  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the 
copious  materials  which  he  possessed.  Nothing  was 
adopted  fh>m  conjecture,  and  nothing  received  which 
had  not  the  sanction  of  codices  as  well  as  versions.  A 
select  number  of  readings  is  placed  beneath  the  text. 
In  his  Symbola  Criticm  he  gave  an  account  of  his  crit- 
ical labors,  and  of  the  collations  of  new  authorities  he 
had  made.  Such  was  the  commencemeiiU  of  Griesbach's 
literary  labors. 

(9.)  Between  the  years  1782-<88,  C.  F.  Matthaei  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  at  Riga, 
in  12  vols.  8vo.  His  text  was  founded  on  a  collation 
of  more  than  100  Moscow  MSS.,  which  he  first  exam- 
ined. It  is  accompanied  with  the  Vulgate,  scholia^  and 
excurstu.  He  avowed  himself  an  enemy  to  the  idea 
of  recensions^  despised  the  ancient  MSS.  (especially  cod. 
Bezfe)  and  the  quotations  of  the  fathers,  while  he  un- 
duly exalted  his  Moscow  MSS.  His  chief  merit  lies 
in  the  careful  collation  ho  made  of  a  number  of  MSS. 
hitherto  unknown. 

(10.)  Before  the  completion  of  Matthaei's  edition 
appeared  that  of  Alter  (Vindob.  1786-7,  2  vols.  8vo). 
The  text  is  that  of  the  Vienna  MS.,  with  which  he  col- 
lated 22  others  in  the  Imperial  library.  To  these  he 
added  readings  from  the  Coptic,  Slavonian,  and  Latin 
versions. 

(11.)  In  1788,  Professor  Birch,  of  Copenhagen,  en- 
larged the  province  of  sacred  criticism  by  his  splendid 
edition  of  the  four  Gospels  in  folio  and  quarto.  The 
text  is  a  reprint  of  Stephens's  third,  but  the  materials 
appended  to  it  are  highly  valuable.  They  consist  of 
extracts  taken  by  himself  and  Moldenhauer,  in  their 
travels,  from  many  MSS.  not  examined  by  Wetstein, 
and  of  Alter^s  selections  from  the  Jerusalem-Syriac 
version  discovered  in  the  Vatican.  Birch  was  the  first 
who  carefully  collated  the  Codex  Vaticawus.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  second  volume  was  prevented  by  a  fire 
that  destroyed  many  of  the  materials.     In  1798  he 


published  his  various  readings  on  the  remainder  of  the 
New  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse.  In  1800  he 
published  those  relating  to  this  book  also. 

(12.)  In  1796  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a  new  and 
greatly-improved  edition  of  Griesbach's  New  Testa- 
ment. For  it  he  made  extracts  from  the  Armenian, 
Slavonic,  Latin,  Sahidic,  Coptic,  and  other  versions, 
besides  incorporating  into  his  collection  the  results  of 
the  labors  of  Matthaei,  Alter,  and  Birch.  The  second 
volume  appeared  in  1806,  both  published  at  Halle,  in 
8vo.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  is  a  dissertation 
on  1  John  v,  7.  The  work  was  reprinted  at  Leipzig, 
1808-7,  in  four  splendid  4to  vols. ;  also  at  London  in 
1809,  and  again  in  1818, 2  vols.  8vo.  The  prolegomena 
are  exceedingly  valuable.  "This  edition  cannot  be  too 
highly  rated.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  critic  and 
intelligent  theologian. 

In  1827,  many  new  materials  having  been  procured 
since  the  diate  of  Griesbach's  last  edition,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  publish  a  third.  It  appeared  accordingh; 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Schnlz,  at  Berlin,  in 
8vo.  The  first  volume  contains  the  prolegomena  and 
the  Gospels.  It  exhibits  various  readings  from  about 
20  new  sources,  many  corrections  of  Griesbach's  ref- 
erences and  citations,  besides  considerable  im|nrove- 
ments  in  other  respects.  The  second  volume  has  not 
been  published. 

The  editions  of  Knapp,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Vater,  N&- 
be,  and  Gdschen  are  chiefly  founded  upon  that  of 
Griesbach.  Of  these  the  most  esteemed  is  that  of 
Knapp,  which  has  passed  through  five  editions,  and  is 
characterized  by  sound  judgment,  especially  in  the 
punctuation  and  accents. 

(14.)  In  1880  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a  large 
critical  edition,  superintended  by  Dr.  J.  Martin  Augus- 
tus Scholz,  professor  at  Bonn,  containing  the  Gospels. 
The  second  volume,  in  1886,  completed  the  work.  Both 
are  in  quarto.  The  editor  spent  twelve  years  of  inces- 
sant labor  in  collecting  materials  for  the  work,  and 
travelled  into  many  countries  for  the  purpose  of  colla- 
ting MSS.  The  prolegomena  prefixed  to  the  first  vol- 
ume occupy  172  pages,  and  contain  ample  information 
respecting  all  the  codices,  versions,  fathers,  acts  of 
councils,  etc.,  etc.,  which  are  used  as  authorities,  to- 
gether with  a  history  of  the  text,  and  an  exposition  of 
his  classification  system.  In  the  inner  margin  are  giv- 
en the  general  readings  characteristic  of  the  three  great 
families.  The  total  number  of  MSS.  which  he  has 
added  to  those  previously  collated  is  606.  Little  reli- 
ance, however,  can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
extracts  which  he  has  given  for  the  first  time.  His 
researches  have  tended  to  raise  the  textus  recept^  high- 
er than  Griesbach  placed  it.  In  consequence  of  his 
preferring  the  ConstcmUnopoHian  &mily,  his  text  comes 
nearer  the  Elzevir  edition  than  that  of  Griesbach.  The 
merits  of  this  laborious  editor  are  considerable.  He 
has  greatly  enlarged  our  critical  apparatus.  Yet  in 
acuteness,  sagacity,  and  scholarship  he  is  far  inferior 
to  Griesbach.  His  collations  appear  to  have  been  su- 
perficial. They  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Hence 
the  text  can  not  command  the  confidence  of  Protestant 
critics.  We  can  not  believe,  with  the  editor,  that  the 
Byzantine  family  is  equal  in  value  or  authority  to  the 
Alexandrine,  which  is  confessedly  more  ancient,  nor 
can  we  put  his  junior  codices  on  a  level  with  the  yery 
valuable  documents  of  the  Oriental  recension.  His 
text  is,  on  the  tchole,  inferior  to  that  of  Griesbach.  In 
a  few  important  passages  only  it  is  superior. 

(15.)  The  edition  of  Lachmann,  though  small  in  com- 
pass, deserves  to  be  especially  mentioned.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  in  1831,  12mo.  The  editor  says  that 
he  has  nowhere  followed  his  own  judgment,  but  the 
usage  of  the  Oriental  churches.  The  text  of  Lachmann 
has  been  well  received  in  Germany,  and  much  impor- 
tance has  been  attached  to  it.  From  the  authority'  it 
has  obtained,  it  would  appear  that  the  Constantinopol- 
itan  text  of  Scholz  is  not  very  favorably  regarded. 
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De  Wette,  in  his  iMroduetion  to  the  BihU,  shows  a 
leaning  towards  the  views  of  Lachmann.  Rinck  coin- 
cides, on  the  whole,  with  the  same.  The  last-named 
Bcholnr  has  enlarged  the  critic^,  apparatus  of  the  New 
Testament  by  collating  and  describing  seTcral  MSS. 
{Lucubratio  Cridea  m  Acta  Apoti.  epp.  Cath.  et  Pcndin,, 
etc.,  etc.,  Basel,  1880,  8vo).  There  is  also  a  large  edi- 
tion by  Lachmann  (^Novum  TeHameniumy  Greece  et  La- 
One,  Carolus  Lan^maimuM  recentuit,  Philippm  BuU- 
moHnm  Ph.  F,  Graca  lectionis  audoritatea  appotuU.  To- 
mns  prior,  Berolini,  1842,  8ro ;  tomns  alter,  ib.  1850). 

The  editions  by  this  critic  are  by  far  tlie  most  im- 
portant that  have  appeared  since  the  days  of  Gries- 
bach,  and  most  produce  results  highly  favorable  to 
the  advancement  of  New  Testament  criticism.  The 
principles  on  which  Lachmann  proceeds  were  ex- 
pounded in  the  Theolog.  Studien.  und  Kritiken  for  1830, 
p.  817-845,  and  again  in  1835,  p.  570  sq.  The  path 
which  he  first  pursued  in  his  smaller  edition  was  indi- 
cated by  Bentley,  who  purposed  to  publish  the  Greek 
Testament  on  similar  principles.  In  order  to  (i^iscover 
his  Oriental  text  (a  text  which  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  A  lexandnan\  Lachmann  makes  use  of  the 
following  authorities:  1.  A,  B,  0,  D,  as  also  P,  Q,  T, 
Z,  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  H  in 
addition.  2.  La^  interpretatumt^  viz.  in  the  Gospels 
the  Yercellian,  Veronian,  Ck)lbertine,  Cambridge ;  in 
the  Acts  the  Cambridge  and  Laudian ;  in  the  Pauline 
epistles  the  Clermont,  St.  Germains,  Boemerian ;  in 
the  Apocalypse  the  Primasian.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  Vulgate,  as  edited  by  Jerome,  is  everywhere  em- 
ployed. Of  the  fathers,  he  consults  IrensBus,  Origen, 
Cj'prian,  Hilary,  and  Lucifer.  The  immense  mass  of 
later  MSS.  and  fathers  is  entirely  overlooked  as  use- 
less. The  authorities  for  the  Greek  readings  arc 
given  below  the  text ;  and,  when  it  is  considered  how 
few  materials  are  employed,  it  will  readily  be  sup- 
posed that  the  various  readings  noted  are  not  numer- 
ous. They  are,  however,  most  valuable  and  important. 
In  addition  to  the  Greek  text  and  critical  apparatus, 
the  Hieronymian  Yulgate  is  given,  in  the  same  form, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  which  it  proceeded  from  Je- 
rome, with  important  readings  -extracted  from  the  Ful- 
densian  Codex,  from  the  same  corrected  by  Victor, 
bishop  of  Capua,  and  from  the  Laurentian  Codex. 
The  great  aim  of  the  editor  has  been  to  exhibit  a  text 
in  which  the  most  ancient  authorities  are  entirely 
agreed.  Wherever  this  cannot  be  done  with  certainty, 
his  critical  apparatus  shows  the  degree  of  probability 
attached  to  the  text  as  given  by  him.  To  the  volume 
is  prefixed  a  pre&ce  of  55  pages  (a  few  of  them  from 
Buttmann),  in  which  the  learned  editor  expounds  his 
mode  of  procedure,  and  the  authorities  consulted. 
Bespecting  the  opponents  of  his  system,  he  does  not 
speak  in  the  most  courteous  or  becoming  language, 
nor  is  his  Latinity  the  purest.  Yet  the  preface  is  in- 
structive withal,  and  must  bejtudied  by  him  who  uses 
Lachmann*s  text.  Were  we  disposed  to  follow  the 
text  of  any  one  editor  abtohUely^  we  should  follow 
Lachmann^s.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has 
not  confined  himself  to  a  range  of  authorities  too  cir- 
oumscribed.  By  keeping  within  the  fourth  century 
he  has  occasionally  been  compelled  to  rest  upon  or^  or 
two  testimonies.  We  should  therefore  like  to  see  more 
authorities  consulted.  We  are  persuaded,  however, 
that  this  author  has  entered  upon  a  right  path  of  in- 
vestigation, which  will  lead  to  results  both  permanent- 
ly useful  and  unusually  successful.  The  correctness 
of  these  principles,  in  the  main,  has  been  vindicated 
by  the  fact  that  later  eminent  critics  have  pursued  es- 
sentially the  same  path. 

(16.)  Since  the  appearance  of  Lacbmann*s  first  edi- 
tion, another  has  l)een  published  in  Germany  by  Dr. 
Tischcndorf  (Leipzig,  1841, 8vo),  which  requires  notice. 
It  exhibits  a  corrected  text,  taken  from  Uie  most  an- 
cient and  best  MSS.,  with  the  principal  various  read- 
ings, together  with  the  readings  of  the  Elzevir,  Knapp, 


Scholz,  and  Lachmann  editions.  Great  pains  have 
manifestly  been  l>estowed  on  the  text  and  the  critical 
apparatus  subjoined  to  it.  The  prolegomena,  consist- 
ing of  85  pages,  are  exceedingly  valuable.  They  treat 
of  recentionSy  with  an  especial  reference  to  Scholz's  sys- 
tem ;  enumerate  the  readings  peculiar  to  the  third  edi- 
tion of  Stephens  and  that  of  Mill,  to  the  editions  of 
Matthaei  and  Gricsbach ;  and  specify  the  critical  ma- 
terials employed  in  the  elaboration  of  a  pure  text. 
A  careful  perusal  of  the  editor's  able  preface,  and  a 
collation  of  his  text  and  critical  apparatus  beneath  it, 
have  convinced  us  of  the  great  candor,  minute  dili- 
gence, extreme  accuracy,  and  admirable  skill  by  which 
this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  characterized. 

In  1859,  Tischendorf  published  the  seventh  edition 
of  his  Greek  Testament  (Lpz.  8vo),  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,  from  the  materials  which  he  had 
brought  to  light  in  the'  interim.  A  notable  addition 
to  the  latter  is  the  famous  Sinaitic  MS.  (q.  v.)  discov- 
ered by  him,  and  lately  published,  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination of  which,  together  with  those  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  recently  given  by  cardinal  Mai  to  the  pub- 
lic, are  embraced,  with  other  fresh  materials,  in  Tis- 
chendorTs  eighth  edition  now  in  course  of  publication 
(Lpz.  1864,  sq.  8vo). 

(17.)  A  new  and  critical  edition  of  tho  Greek  Testa- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  old  Latin  version,  has  been 
begun  by  Dr.  Tregelles,  and  issued  in  JiucicuU,  of 
which  the  Gospels  have  appeared  (London,  4to).  Tho 
editor  aims  at  great  accuracy  in  his  authorities.  His 
text,  however,  shows  defective  judgment,  and  relies 
too  exclusively  on  a  few  ancient  MSS.  It  will  bo  a 
valuable  contribution,  however,  to  sacred  criticism. 

(18.)  Alford's  Greek  Testament  (London,  1853-61,  6 
vols.  8vo)  contains  a  revised  text  and  a  copious  crit- 
ical apparatus,  mostly  compiled,  however,  from  Tis- 
chendorf, and  marked  by  too  great  a  leaning  to  sub- 
jective or  inttrrud  evidence. 

(19.)  Mr.  Scrivener's  critical  labors  on  tho  Greek 
Testament  deserve  mention  in  this  connection  for  their 
accurate  research.  An  account  of  them  may  be  found 
in  his  Introduction  (Cambr.  1861,  8vo). 

III.  The  operations  of  sacred  criticism  have  estab- 
lished the  genuineness  of  the  Old  and  New-Testament 
texts  in  every  matter  of  importance.  All  the  doctrines 
and  duties  remain  unafi^ected  by  its  investigations.  It 
has  proved  that  there  is  no  material  corruption  in  tho 
inspired  records.  It  has  shown  that  during  the  lapse 
of  many  centuries  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  pro- 
served  in  a  surprising  degree  of  purity.  The  text  is 
substantially  in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  it 
was  found  seventeen  hundred  years,  ago.  Let  tho 
plain  reader  take  comfort  to  himself  when  he  reflects 
that  the  received  text  which  he  is  accustomed  to  read 
is  tubttantiaUy  tho  same  as  that  which  men  of  tho 
greatest  learning  and  the  most  unwearied  diligence 
have  elicited  frt>m  an  immenso  heap  of  documents. 

For  a  copious  account  of  the  various  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  the  reader  is  referred  to  Le  Long's 
Bibliotheca,  edited  by  Alasch;  or  to  RosenmQlIer's 
Handbuchfur  die  Literatur  der  biblischen  Kritik  und 
Exegese,  i,  p.  278-422;  or  to  Tregelles's  Account  of 
the  printed  Text  of  the  Gr.  New  Test,  (Lond.  1854).  A 
pretty  full  list  may  be  found  in  Darling's  Cyclopadia 
Biblioff.  col.  51  sq.  See  also  an  article  on  the  '*  Manu- 
scripts and  Editions  of  the  New  Testament,"  by  Mosea 
Stuart,  in  Robinson's  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  No.  2,  May, 
1843,  For  an  account  of  the  principal  authors  on  Bib- 
lical Criticism,  see  Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Or  it-' 
icism  (2  vols.  8vo,  Edinb.  and  Bost.  1852).    See  Bible. 

Croatia  and  Slavonia,  a  united  province  of  the 
Austrian  empire ;  area  9800  square  miles ;  population 
in  1857,  865,403.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Slavonian 
descent,  and  mostly  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
lij;ion  (in  1851,  770,656  Roman  Catholics,  and  88,331 
United  Greeks).  There  were,  besides,  386  Lutherans, 
444j  Reformed,  718  Greeks,  6  Unitarians,  and  8914 
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Jaws.  Crotia  ia  conaldeNd  >  part  of  Hungary,  bat 
furmerly  pouesaed  aoms  ptivilegei ;  imong  otbera,  to 
exclude  Pratfslants  from  ICa  burden.  In  18GG  tbe 
Croatian  DieC  paaaed  niolntiona  ia  favor  or  religious 
tolention. 

Crocliu,  JoBAHHES,  A  German  theologian,  waa 
born  at  Luaphe  Jul^  28,  1S90;  atadied  at  Herbora 
and  HarbocK,  and  gradiialad  in  1608.  In  161!  he  be- 
came court  preacher  of  the  Landgrave  Moriti  at  Caa- 
kfI,  doctor  of  divinitj  in  1613,  and  in  1616  preacher  at 
Konigsberg.  Returning  to  Marburg,  he  became  pni- 
feaaor  of  Theology  in  the  UniveniCy.  He  waa  the 
leader  of  the  evangelical  atate  Church  of  HeaseOaa- 
ael,  and  the  Lutheran  having  overcome  the  Reroimed 
Church,  he  fled  to  Caaael  in  1624 ;  but  after  the  peace 
in  1653,  he  returned  and  became  rector  of  the  Unlvei- 
Fltf.  He  died  July  1, 1G5D.  His  principal  worka  are, 
Erroata  dognmla  imroTvin  A  riiaorvm  M  PUimia  (Bre- 
men, 16ia,  8vo)  ;  raci4  el  axicordia  ectngclicoram  ao- 
cra  d/fiiuia  (Marburg,  lG28,evo);  AtiH-Bicamt  i.e. 

Ihalicu,  Lvtheri  ae  CiJvim  funnme  ptrprrem  ditcrttit, 
in  Mamiali,  motil  tsriaaen,  ex  S.  S.  tl  antijailatt  iniii- 
(ufum  (Caasel, 1643,2  vols.  4to);  AtHi-Becani  a  ifogim- 
ttnorum  litologonna  eiilummat  jtuia  EwfieotiD  (Mai- 
Imrg.  16&4)i  /lnri-.ll-e^««»  (Caaael,  1061).— Hermg, 
StaUEiKsklopddit,  lil,  187. 

Crocodile,  an  aninial  doubtless  referred  to  nnder 
the  name  Leriatian  ('iH^lb)  in  the  famous  deacription 
of  Job  xli  (Heb.  zl,  !&^xii),  of  which  tlie  roUowing  la 
a  close  renderiag : 
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tone]  hitting  bim  IMIh  the]  avonl,  It  via  not  al 

lUnd  [the  ahcick)— 
Lance,  dart,  or  maU : 


Uke  chaff  cdnba  hi 


Under  him  [aro]  polnU  [u]  of  poK 
lie  vUl  ilrev  tliU  (pUud  tell;  II 
npoi  [the]  mud : 


[Ow]  woold  ragaril  |ihe]  main  III  hoary. 
[ThHra  U]  Dot  npun  [the]  dud  lila  mler— 
The  [nie]  made  vllbout  dlima^i 

KTerylhlng  lofty  will  be  tiehold — 
He,  llhoj  king  over  all  tbe  hu  uf  prldo  [t  r.  larger  btaitij. 

This  deacription  is  in  the  main  rtrikingly  applicable 
to  animals  of  the  alligator  tribe,  although  highly  col- 
ored in  the  poetic  style.  Yet,  as  obaerved  with  regard 
to  the  awociated  animal  (see  Behemoth),  the  phrase- 
ology ia  perhaps  rather  intended  generically  for  large 
empbibkiua  monsters  of  the  saurian  or  lizard  family, 
than  for  any  one  creature  distinctively  ;  a  conclusion 
that  ta  conflrmed  by  the  empioyment  of  the  Ueb.  term 
leeio/Aoo  to  other  animala  of  the  Gaby  and  reptile 
kinds.  Indeed,  aa  in  the  case  of  tbe  hippopotamua, 
despite  the  fbnnidable  attributes  ascribed  to  the  beait 
in  question  by  tha  writer  in  Job,  it  appeara  to  have 
been  attacked  vitbout  much  fear  by  the  ancients ;  and 
allbough  held  sacred  in  some  parta  of  Egypt,  where  it 
Is  especially  found,  in  other  nomea  it  waa  hunted  lua 


it  LerUthan  vUh  a  honk. 


CMUt  Ihoo  dra> 


Will  Ihoo  plaT<riUiblniaa  irfthtkaipar 

Or  tie  bin  for  tbr  nuldeu  1 

Shall  there  dig  b  pit]  fi>r  him  puinrri 
[And]  ihare  hbn  between  uanaanlM 


belied . - 

fry  Bight  of  him  wOlhebe  pmai 
e  iKi]  boM  that  wai  nu>e  him  • 
CD  who  [b]  he  (thai)  b>  fore  Mr  el 
me  Ub  KlvliiB),  that 


Who  hu  anlldpat 
L'nder  the  whole  heaTeni 

I  will  not  pue  la  Bllenee  ni<  memoera. 

Who  baa  dl>Fl«ed  the  iiirbce  of  hb  corerf 

Id  hli  dwblo  [nm]  ofKrlndeni  wliu  can  em 
TliH  Tmlves  of  hie  face  wlio  ha*  opened 
Thf  elmilU  of  hl>  Welh  [are]  frightful 

A  pride  (.IB  hbj  •Irong  ahltldi  [I.  e.  ecala; 

Bhul  [wltli]  a  cbM  seal 


-Eath  cannot  re 


■Tjoln, 


Each  In  lis  fellow  wlU  adhere : 

ThF)'  will  ding  lecelher  that  iher  cannot  be  railed. 
[At]  tain  inee^nge  a  light  will  flash, 
And  his  eyrm  [are]  lUe  the  lashei  of  dawn : 


I  bin  neck  ft.. 
n<l  befon  btc 


hlimoolb  wlUgc 


>«  [tbe]  mlghly  ehall  bti. 


Vvlgani}. 


cessfnlly  (Wilklnaon,  ^lac.  2^.  i,  241  sq.).  The  cmoi^ 
dlle,  however,  is  apparently  elsewhere  dellnitely  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture  by  other  names,  especially  aa 
Ibe  rtfiiiatt  (Psa.  Ixviii,  31 ;  see  Schramm,  Dt  beiUa 
anadmtH,  F.  ad  0. 1718).     See  Bahab. 

"The  crocodiles,  constituting  the  order  Lorieata 
among  reptiles,  are  dletinguisbed  pre-eminently  by  the 
character  noticed  In  Holy  Writ.  They  are  clothed  on 
tha  entire  upper  parta  of  the  body  with  distinct  seriea 
of  bones,  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  skin,  and 
for  the  most  part  furnished  with  a  ridge  or  crest,  which 
greatly  augments  their  strengtb,  and  constitutes  tha 
whole  a  coat  of  plate-mail  which  is  able  to  resial  the 
assaults  of  the  most  powerful  enemy.  The  itmcturs 
of  the  akull  ia  remarkably  solid,  and  it  is  sanaouated 
by  bony  create.  There  is  a  single  row  of  leetii  in  each 
aide  of  each  jaw,  locking  into  each  other.  The  gape  ia 
enormous;  the  lips  are  altogether  wanting,  so  that  tbe 
teeth  are  visible  when  tha  mouth  is  closed  j  hence  the 
animal,  even  when  tranquil,  seems  to  be  giinning  with 
rage.  The  tongue  ia  fleshy,  flat,  but  free  only  at  tlie 
extreme  edge,  the  inferior  surfiwa  being  adberent  to 
the  chin  and  throatj  hence  the  crocodile  has  been  er- 
roneously repreaented  aa  tonguelesa. 

"All  the  species  of  this  order  are  ofbnge  site  :  not 
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oBly  are  they  the  hugeet  of  reptiles,  hut  they  ire  among 
the  most  gigantic  of  all  animals.  Crocodiles  have  been 
described  as  attaining  a  length  of  twenty-five  feet,  but 
no  specimens  have  been  brou|^t  to  Europe  of  nearly 
that  size.  They  are  probably  long-lived,  and  perhaps 
their  increase  of  dimensions  is  commensurate  with  their 
age.  Highly  carnivorous  and  predaceons,  fierce  and 
cunning,  they  are  greatly  dreaded  in  all  the  tropical 
regions  which  they  inhabit.  Lurking  in  the  dense 
reeds  or  tangled  herbage  that  grows  rank  and  teeming 
at  the  edges  of  rivers  in  hot  climates,  or  under  the  man* 
groves  that  interweave  their  myriad  roots  in  arohes 
above  the  water,  or  concealed  among  the  bleaching 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees  that  have  fallen  into  the 
stream,  these  huge  reptiles  watch  for  the  approach  of 
a  living  prey,  or  feed  at  leisure  on  the  putrid  carcasses 
with  which  the  waters  daily  supply  them.  It  is  even 
affirmed  that  they  prefer  a  condition  of  putrescence  in 
their  prey,  and  that  their  practice,  when  not  pressed  by 
immediate  hunger,  is,  on  seizing  a  living  proy,  to 
plunge  into  the  stream  in  order  to  drown  it,  after  which 
it  is  dragged  away  to  some  hole,  and  stored  nntU  de- 
composition has  commenced. 

**  Among  the  decorations  of  the  palace  of  Shalmane- 
ser,  M.  Botta  discovered  a  bas-relief  continued  over  five 
slabs,  and  representing  a  great  naval  expedition  against 
a  maritime  dty.  A  fleet  of  ships  transport  timber 
along  a  coast  washed  by  the  sea,  and  studded  with  for- 
tified islands — perhaps  the  siege  of  Tyn  by  this  As- 
syrian monarch.  The  sea  is  represented  as  filled  with 
various  marine  animals,  such  as  fishes  of  various  forms, 
turtles,  turbinate  shells,  crabs,  and  crocodiles  Q3fon.  de 
Atmw).  This,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  but  a  license 
of  the  artist ;  but  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  Principfet  ofGtelo^^ 
observes  that  the  gavial,  a  larger  species  than  the  croc- 
odile of  the  Nile,  inhabiting  the  Ganges,  descends  be- 
yond the  bracklBh  water  of  the  delta  to  the  sea.  And 
other  species  of  the  genus  Croeodllus  (as  restricted)  are 
frequently  known  not  only  to  haunt  the  mouths  of  ri%'- 
ers,  but  even  to  swim  among  islands,  and  pass  from  one 
to  another,  though  separated  by  considerable  spaces  of 
open  sea"  (Fairbaim,  s.  v.).  See  the  Penny  Cydopadia, 
s.  V.     Compare  Lbviathan. 

**  The  crocodiles  consist  of  three  varieties,  or  perhaps 
species,  all  natives  of  the  Nile,  distinguishable  by  the 
different  arrangement  of  the  scutas  or  bony  studs  on 
the  neck,  and  the  number  of  rows  of  the  same  process- 
es along  the  back.  Their  general  lizard-form  is  too 
well  known  to  need  particular  description ;  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  of  the  whole  family  of  crocodiles, 
comprehending  the  sharp-beaked  gavials  of  India,  the 
alligators  of  the  West,  and  the  crocodiles  properly  so 
called,  the  last  are  supplied  with  the  most  vigorous  in- 
struments for  swimming,  both  fh»m  the  strength  and 
vertical  breadth  of  their  tuls,  and  from  the  deeper  webs 
of  the  fingers  of  their  paws.  Although  all  have  f^om 
thirty  to  forty  teeth  in  each  Jaw,  shaped  like  spikes, 
without  breadth  so  as  to  cut,  or  sur&ce  so  as  to  admit 
of  grinding,  the  true  crocodile  alone  has  one  or  more 
teeth  on  each  side  in  both  jaws,  exserted,  that  is,  not 
closing  within,  but  outside  the  jaw.  They  have  no 
external  .ear  beyond  a  follicle  of  skin,  and  the  eyes 
have  a  position  above  the  plane  of  the  head,  the  pupils 
being  contractile,  like  those  of  a  cat,  and  in  some  hav- 
ing a  luminous  greenish  tinge,  which  may  have  sug- 
gested the  comparison  of  the  eyes  of  leviathan  to  *  the 
eyelids  of  the  dawn'  (Job  xH,  10  [A.  V.  18]).  The 
upper  jaw  is  not  movable,  but,  as  wdil  as  the  forehead, 
is  extremely  dense  and  bony ;  the  rest  of  the  upper 
aurfiM^e  being  covered  with  several  rows  of  bosses,  or 
plated  ridges,  which  on  the  tail  are  at  last  reduced  from 
two  to  one,  each  scale  having  a  high  homy  crest,  which 
acts  as  part  of  a  great  fin.  Although  destitute  of  a 
real  voice,  crocodiles  when  angr}'  produce  a  snorting 
sound,  something  like  a  deep  growl  [or  rather  grunt]  ; 
and  occasionally  they  open  the  mouth  very  wide,  re- 
main for  a  time  thus  exposed  facing  the  breeze,  and, 


dosing  the  Jmws  wHh  a  sudden  snap,  cause  a  report  like 
the  fall  of  a  trap-door.  It  is  an  awful  sound  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  in  tropical  countries.  The  gullet 
of  the  crocodile  is  very  wide,  the  tongue  being  com- 
pletely tied  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  beneath  it  are  glands 
exuding  a  musky  substance.  On  land  the  crocodile, 
next  to  the  gaviid,  b  the  most  active,  and  in  the  water 
it  is  also  the  species  that  most  readily  fluents  the 
open  sea.  Of  the  immense  number  of  genera  exam- 
ined, none  reached  to  26  feet  in  length,  and  the  speci- 
men in  the  British  Museum  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
laigest.  Sheep  are  observed  to  be  unmolested  b}-  these 
animals ;  but  where  they  abound  no  pigs  can  be  kept, 
perhaps  fh>m  their  ftvquenting  the  muddy  shores ;  for 
we  have  known  only  one  instance  of  crocodiles  being 
enoonntered  in  woods  not  immediately  close  to  the  wa- 
ter's side :  usually  they  bask  on  sandy  islands.  They 
rarely  attack  men,  but  women  are  sometimes  seized  by 
them :  in  Nubia  they  are  much  more  dangerous  than 
in  Egypt.  (See  WUkinson's  Modem  Egypt  and  ThebeSj 
ii,  127.)  As  their  teeth  are  long,  but  not  fitted  for  cut- 
ting, they  seizo  their  prey,  which  they  can  not  masti- 
cate, and  swallow  it  nearly  entire,  or  bury  it  benesth 
the  waves  to  macerate.  Having  very  small  excretory 
organs,  their  digestion  requires,  and  accordingly  they 
are  found  to  possess,  an  immense  biliary'  apparatus. 
They  are  oviparous,  burying  their  eggs  in  the  sand ; 
and  the  female  remains  in  the  vicinity  to  dig  them  out 
on  the  day  the  }'oung  have  broken  the  shell.  Croco- 
diles are  caught  with  hooks,  and  they  seldom  succeed 
in  cutting  the  rope  when  properly  prepared.  Though 
a  ball  fired  point  blank  will  penetrate  between  the 
scales  which  cover  the  body,  the  invulnerability  of 
these  great  saurians  is  suffidently  exemplified  by  the 
following  occurrence.  One  being  brought  well  bound 
to  the  bazaar  at  Cawnpore  on  the  Ganges,  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  British  officers  on  the  spot,  and  carried 
farther  inland  for  the  purpose  of  being  baited.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ligatures,  excepting  those  which  secured 
the  muzzle,  being  cut  asunder,  the  monster,  though  it 
had  been  many  houn  exposed  to  the  heat,  and  was  al- 
most suffocated  with  dust,  fought  its  way  through  an 
immense  crowd  of  assailants,  soldiers  and  natives, 
armed  with  staves,  lances,  swords,  and  stones,  and  wor- 
ried by  numerous  terriers,  hounds,  and  curs ;  overturn- 
ing all  in  its  way,  till,  scenting  the  river,  it  escaped  to 
the  water  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  in  spite  of  the 
most  strenuous  opposition ! 

'^With  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  crocodile  was  a 
sacred  animal,  not,  however,  one  of  those  revered  by 
the  whole  nation,  but  only  locally  held  in  honor.  Of 
old  it  was  found  in  Lower  as  well  as  Upper  Egyf^ ; 
now  it  is  restricted  to  the  latter  region,  never  descend- 
ing as  low  as  Cairo,  and  usually  not  being  seen  until 
the  traveller  approaches  the  Thebals.  In  hieroglyph- 
ics it  bean  the  name  msuhy  literally  'in  the  egg,*  as 
though  expressing  surprise  that  so  great  an  animal 
should  issue  from  so  small  an  egg.  From  this  name 
the  Coptic  and  Arabic  names  take  their  origin.  The 
crocodile  was  sacred  to  the  god  Sebak,  represented 
with  the  head  of  this  animal  and  the  body  of  a  man, 
and  of  uncertain  place  in  the  Egyptian  mytholog}'.  It 
was  not  only  not  worshipped  throughout  Egypt,  but 
was  as  much  hated  in  some  as  venerated  in  other  parts 
of  the  country :  thus  in  the  Ombite  nome  it  was  wor- 
shipped, and  hunted  in  the  ApoUinopolite  and  Tenty- 
rite  nomes.  The  worship  of  this  animal  is  no  doubt  of 
Nigritian  origin,  like  all  the  low  nature-worship  of 
Egypt.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  crocodile  was  an 
emblem  of  the  king  with  the  Egyptians,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  was  the  case. 

*'  There  is  evidence  that  the  crocodile  was  found  in 
Syria  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  A  reptile  of  this 
kind  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  Nahr  eWKelb, 
the  andent  Lycus. 

*'  The  exploit  of  Dieudonn6  de  Bozon,  knight  of  St 
John,  who,  when  a  young  man,  slew  the  dregon  of 
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Bbodes,  an  exploit  which  Schiller  has  celebrated  in  his 
*Kampf  mit  dem  Drachen/  mast  be  regarded  as  a 
combat  with  a  crocodile,  which  had  probably  been  car- 
ried northward  by  the  regalor  current  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean ;  for  eo  the  picture  still  extant  in  the 
harem  of  a  Turkish  inhabitant  represents  the  Haya- 
w4n  Keb^r,  or  Great  Beast — a  picture  necessarily 
painted  anterior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  knights  in  1480. 
As  De  Bozon  died  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  at  Rhodes 
in  lS5d,  and  the  spoils  of  the  animal  long  remidned  hung 
up  in  a  church,  there  is  not,  we  think,  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  fiict,  though  most  of  the  recorded  circum- 
stances may  be  fabulous.  See  Dragon.  All  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  the  later  Mediterranean  dragons,  as 
those  of  Naples,  Aries,  etc.,  where  they  are  not  allegor- 
ical or  fictitious,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  crocodile" 
(Kitto,  s.  v.).    See  Lizard. 

Crocodilop61lB  (KpoKoSdXuv  iroXc^),  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Syria,  situated  near  a  rirer  of  the  same 
name  {CrocodUdn  fiumem^  between  Cesarea  PalsstiuA 
and  Ptolemais  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  768 ;  Pliny,  v,  17, 19). 
Reland  (Palcui.  p.  789)  thinks  the  latter  may  have 
been  the  same  with  the  Shihor-Libitath  (q.  v.)  of 
Josh,  xix,  26.  It  is  now  identified  with  the  Nahr 
Zerka  (Kaumeny  Paidtt.  p.  68, 191),  in  which  crocodiles 
have  been  found  (Pococke,  Trwielt,  ii,  68 ;  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii,  244). 

Croes,  John,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  New  Jersey,  was  born  June  1, 1762,  and  ordained 
in  1790.  Having  previously  acted  as  lay  reader  in 
the  P.  £.  church  of  Swedesborough,  N.  J.,  he  became 
its  rector  in  1792.  He  was  a  prominent  member  in 
the  Convention  of  New  Jersey  for  forty  3'ears.  In 
1801  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  of  St.  Peter*s  Church,  Spotswood.  In  1811 
he  was  made  D.D.  by  Columbia  College,  and  in  1815 
was  chosen  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  having  declined  the 
episcopate  of  Connecticut.  From  the  time  of  his  con- 
secration he  observed  a  system  of  annual  viiitations, 
and  his  last  public  act  was  an  ordination  in  Christ 
Church,  New  Brunswick.  He  died  July  26,  1882. 
He  published  several  charges  to  his  clex^,  and  a  ser- 
mon on  The  Duly  and  the  Jnterat  of  contributing  libera 
<Uiy  to  the  Promotion  of  Rel'giom  and  Benevoknt  Insti- 
tutiona, — Sprague,  Annala,  v,  878. 

Croft,  Gboroe,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  in  1747 ;  admitted  at  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford,  in  1762,  was  elected  scholar  in 
1768,  and  fellow  in  1779.  In  the  same  year  he  be- 
came vicar  of  Amcliflfe,  Yovkshire ;  in  1791,  lecturer 
of  St.  Martin's,  Birmingham,  and  finally  rector  of 
Thwinginl802.  He  died  in  1809.  Ue  wrote  Thous^s 
concerning  the  Methodist*  and  the  EetabHihed  Clergy 
(London,  1795^  8vo)  :—Ei^  Sermons  preached  in  1786 
(Oxf.  1786,  8vo) : — Sermons  jtreaehed  before  the  Uni' 
versiiy  of  Oxford  (Burming.  1811,  2  vols.  8vo). — Dar- 
ling, Cyclopcpdia  BtbUographica,  s.  v. 

Crofton,  Zachary,  a  learned  Nonconformist  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  and  educated  in 
Dublin.  He  obtained  the  living  of  Wrensbury,  Chesh- 
ire, but,  being  a  zealous  Royalist  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  refusing  the  engagement,  he  was  deprived, 
lie  afterwards  obtained  the  living  of  StBotolph,  Ald- 
gatc,  London.  He  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in 
1662,  and  died  in  1672.  He  pubHshed  The  Saint's 
Care  for  Church  Communion  (Lond.  1671,  sm.  8vo) : — 
Altar  iror**tjp  (Lond.  1661,  24mo).— Darling,  Cydopa- 
dia  Bibliographica,  s,  v. 

Croisiers,  Order  of.    See  Cross,  Order  op. 

Croly,  George,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
writer,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  August,  1780,  and  educa- 
ted at  Trinit}'  College.  Alter  his  ordination  he  went 
to  London,  and  spent  some  years  as  a  writer  for  the 
newspaper  press.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  he  occupied  that  parish 


with  great  credit,  both  as  preacher  and  pastor,  up  to' 
the  day  of  his  death,  Nov.  24, 1860.  Dr.  Croly  wrote 
several  extravagant  novels  and  tragedies,  among  them 
Salatkiel,  Marston^  and'  Caiiline.  His  better  reputa- 
tion rests  upon  his  fi'delity  and  power  as  a  preacher, 
after  his  appointment  to  St.  Stephen's,  and  upon  his 
religions  writings  the  more  important  of  which  are,  Dt- 
vine  Providence,  or  the  three  Cycles  of  Revelation  (Lond. 
1884,  8vo): — The  Apocalypse:  Prophecy  ff  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Fall  of  the  dmrch  of  Rome  (3d  ed.,  Lond. 
1888,  8vo)  :-^The  Popish  Primacy,  2  sermons  (Lond. 
1860,  8vo)  '.—Sermons  (1848,  8vo).  He  also  wrote  a 
Life  of  Burke  and  a  Life  of  George  IV,  both  reprint- 
ed in  America. 

Crombie,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Aber- 
deen in  1760,  and  was  educated  at  Marischal  College. 
He  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in 
London,  and  kept  a  private  school  at  Highgate,  and 
afterwards  at  Greenwich,  with  distinguished  success. 
He  died  in  1842.  His  principal  works  are,  Natural 
Theology,  or  Essays  on  the  Exigence  of  the  Deity,  etc. 
(Lond.  1829,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Gymnasium,  sire  Symbola 
CriHca,  6th  ed.  1884, 2  vols.  8vo ;  abridged,  1836, 12mo) : 
A  Defence  of  Philosophi4xd  Necessity  (1793, 8vo).— Dar- 
ling, Cydopadia  BibUographica,  s.  v. 

Cromlech,  a  huge  fiat  and  oblong  stone,  placed 
in  a  sloping  position,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  un- 
hewn and  perpendicular  stones.  There  were  many  of 
them  at  one  time  in  Ireland,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  Druidic  altars  for  sacrifice.  Their  mass- 
iveness  has  defied  the  ravages  of  time  and  revolutions, 
while  the  simplicity  of  their  structure  bespeaks  for 
them  a  high  antiquity.  There  is  one  of  them  yet  in 
Glansworth,  Ireland,  which  forms  a  chamber  of  26  feet 
long  and  6  feet  wide.  Mr.  Moore  {History  of  Ireland) 
says  that  remotely  they  were  called  in  Irish  *^  Bothals, 
houses  of  God."  The  Draids  in  ancient  Ireland  had 
no  temples.  Instead  of  them,  on  a  hill,  in  an  oaken 
grove,  and,  if  possible,  near  a  flowing  stream,  they  en- 
closed a  circle,  having  a  diameter  of  70  or  100  feet,  and 
in  the  centre  of  it  raised  the  cromlech,  around  which, 
on  certain  days,  the  people  marched,  and  always  in  the 
durection  of  the  sun.    See  Druids  ;  Altar. 

Crook-backed  O^f,  gibben%  gibbous),  a  hunch- 
backed or  deformed  person  (Lev.  xxi,  21).  See  Blem- 
ish. 

Crop  (nM'113,  murah',  implying  full  feeding),  the 
eraio  of  a  bird  (Lev.  i,  16).    See  Sacrifice. 

Crosier  (or  Crozier),  properly  an  archbishop's 
stafiT,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  fioriated  cross,  as 
shown  in  the  subjoined  illustration  of  archliFfaop  War- 
ham's  crosier  (1520)  in  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  England.  It  is  gilt, 
sometimes  even  of  gold.  The  term 
crosier  is  also  applied  to  the  bishop's 
stair,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  crook 
or  curved  circular  head.  This  *  *  pas- 
toral staff,"  in  the  Roman  Church,  is 
carried  before  bishops,  abbots,  and 
abbesses  as  an  ensign,  expressive  of 
their  dignity  while  they  are  exercis- 
ing the  functions  of  their  ofiice,  and 
the  figure  of  which  is  also  found  in  Crosierv. 

their  coat  of  arms.  The  origin  of 
the  crosier  is  the  shepherd's  crook,  the  bishops  being 
regarded  as  the  pastors  of  their  dioceses.  By  degrees 
this  humble  emblem  became  greatly  adorned,  and  was 
made  of  costly  materials.  Some  suppose  the  crosier 
to  have  been  originally  only  a  simple  staff,  which, 
from  the  earliest  times,  was  given  to  judges,  kings,  etc., 
as  an  emblem  of  authority.  St.  Isidore  says  bishops 
bear  the  staff  because  it  is  their  duty  to  correct  the 
erring  and  to  support  the  weak.     See  Staff. 

Cross  (oravpo^,  a  pointed  Hake,  prob.  from  \(mipt, 
to  stand  upright),  in  the  New.  Test.,  signifies  properly 
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lae  inatrnment  of  cmdiixion ;  and  honce  (by  metony- 
my) cruciibiiun  itself,  namely,  that  of  Christ  (Epb.  ii, 
16 ;  Heb.  xii,  2 ;  1  Cor.  i,  17, 18 ;  Gal.  v,  11 ;  vi,  12, 14 ; 
Phil,  iii,  18).  It  is  also  pat  figmmtively  (in  the  phrases 
**  take  up  [or  bear]  the  eras?,"  etc.)  for  any  severe  suf- 
fering, including  the  idea  of  exposure  to  contumely 
and  death  (Matt,  x,  88 ;  xvi,  24 ;  Mark  viii,  34 ;  x,  21 ; 
Lukeix,  23;  xiv,  27).     (See  below.) 

I.  Di'MffTiations, — Except  the  Latin  crux  there  was  no 
word  definitively  and  invariably  applied  to  this  instru- 
ment of  punishment.  The  Greek  word  aravpo^  prop- 
erly, like  (TffoXoif/,  means  merely  a  stake  (Homer,  Od, 
xiv,  11;  //.  xxiv,  458).  So  Eustatbius  and  Hesychius 
lM>th  define  it.  The  Greeks  use  the  word  to  translate 
both  paha  and  crux;  e.  g.  aravptp  irpoaSup  in  Dion. 
CiiHtt.  (xlix,  22)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ad 
p  ilum  deUgare,  In  Livy  even  crux  means  a  mere  stake 
(xxviii,  29),  just  as  vice  versa  the  lathers  use  <ncuXo^, 
and  even  s/>jpe«,  of  a  cross  proper.  In  consequence  of 
this  vagueness  of  meaning,  impaling  (Herod,  ix,  76)  is 
sometimes  spoken  of,  loosely,  as  a  kind  of  crucifixion, 
and  AvaaKoXoTil^Hv  is  nearly  equivalent  to  dvaarav- 
povv  (Seneca,  Coruol.  ad  Marc,  x  x ;  and  Ep.  xi  v).  Oth- 
er words  occasionally  applied  to  the  cross  are  paiibulum 
and/urca,  pieces  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  n  or  Y  and  A 
respectively  (Dig.  48,  tit.  13 ;  Plautus  Mil.  Gl.  ii,  47 ; 
and  Sallust,  fr.  ap.  Non.  iv,  355,  seems  clearly  to  im- 
ply crucifixion).  After  the  abolition  of  this  mode  of 
death  by  Constantine,  Trel'onianus  substituted  y*irrca 
figtndoa  for  crucffigendos  wherever  the  word  occurred. 
More  generally  Uie  cross  is  called  arbor  infelix  (Livy, 
i,  26;  Seneca,  Ep.  101),  or  lignum  infirlix  (Cicero,  pro 
Jiab.  3) ;  and  in  Greek  livXov  (Sept.  at  Deut.  xxi,  22) : 
comp.  **the  accursed  tree."  The  fathers  in  contro- 
versy used  to  quote  the  words  u  Kupcoc  ifiaoiXtuffiv, 
"The  I^rd  reigned'*  (avo  rov  KvXov),  from  Psa.  xlv, 
10,  or  P:4ti.  xcvi,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  cross ;  but  these 
words  are  a  gloss  (adtdterina  et  Chrittiand  devotione 
adlita\  tbougli  Gencbrardus  thought  them  a  prophetic 
addition  of  tho  Sept.,  and  Agellius  conjectures  that 
they  read  yy  for  qx  (Schleusner's  Thescmr.).  The 
Hebrews  had  no  word  for  a  cross  more  definite  than 
1^?,  "  wood*'  (Gen.  xl,  19,  etc.),  and  so  they  called  the 
transverse  beams  ^'^*^  T^^*  "  "^nffp  and  woof  (Pear- 
son, On  the  Creed,  art.  iv),  like  ^u\ov  ^iSvfioVy  of  the 
Sept.  Crttx  is  the  root  of  crucio,  and  is  often  used 
prover'.iially  for  what  is  most  painful  (is  Colum.  i,  7; 
Terence,  Pkorm.  iii,  8, 11),  and  as  a  nickname  for  vil- 
lains (I*lautu.<(,  Pven.  ii,  5, 17).  Rarer  terms  are  iirptoi/ 
(Eusebius,  viii,  8),  adviQ  (?),  and  gabahu  (Varro  ap. 
Non.  ii,  373 ;  Macrinus  ap.  Capitol.  Macr,  11).  This 
last  word  is  derived  fh>m  bss,  '*to  complete." 

II.  Forms  of  the  Cross, — In  its  simplest  shape,  con- 
sisting of  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  standing  erect,  th'j 
other  crossing  it  at  right  anglei»,  the  cross  was  known 
at  an  early  age  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  use  as 
an  instrument  of  punishment  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  form  so  often  taken  by  branches  of  trees,  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  crosses  that  were  employ- 
ed. It  was  certainly  customary  to  hang  animals  on 
trees.  Cicero  {RaKir.  3)  appears  to  consider  hanging 
on  a  tree  and  crucifixion  as  of  the  same  import,  and 
Seneca  {Ep.  101)  uses  similar  language.  (See  above.) 
Trees  are  known  to  have  been  used  as  crosses  (Ter* 
tuU.  Ap.  viii,  t(i),  and  to  every  kind  of  hanging  which 
bore  a  resemblance  to  crucifixion,  such  as  that  of  Pro- 
metheus, Andromeda,  etc.,  the  name  was  common- 
ly applied.  Among  the  Scythians,  Persians,  Cartha- 
ginians, Greeks,  Romans,  and  the  ancient  Germans, 
traces  are  found  of  the  cross  as  an  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment. The  sign  of  the  cross  is  found  as  a  holy 
symbol  among  several  ancient  nations,  who  may  ac- 
cordingly lie  named,  in  the  language  of  Tertullian, 
* '  cnicis  religiosos, "  devotees  of  the  cross.  Among  the 
Indians  and  E<;yptians  the  cross  often  appears  in  their 
ceremonies,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T,  at 


others  in  this  shape  +.  At  Susa,  Ker  Porter  saw  m 
stone  cut  with  hieroglyphics  and  cmciform  inscrip- 
tions, on  which  in  one  comer  was  the  figure  of  a  cross, 

thus,  \fy  The  cross,  he  says,  is  generally  understood 
to  be  symbolical  of  the  divinity  or  eternal  life,  and  cer- 
tainly a  cross  was  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
as  the  Eg^'^ptian  emblem  of  the  future  life,  as  may  be 
learned  in  Sozomen  and  Rufinus.  Porter  also  states 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  urged  its  being  found  on  tho 
walls  of  their  temple  of  Serapis  as  an  argument  with 
the  victorious  army  of  Theodosius  to  save  it  from  de- 
struction. From  the  numerous  writings  on  this  snl>- 
ject  by  La  Croze,  Jablonski,  Zoega,yisconti,  Pocockc, 
Pluche,  Petit  Radel,  and  others,  the  symbol  of  the 
cross  appears  to  have  l)een  most  various  in  its  signifi- 
cations. Sometimes  it  is  the  Phallus,  sometimes  tlie 
planet  Venus,  or  the  Nilometer,  or  an  emblem  of  the 
four  elements,  or  the  seasons  (Creuzer's  Sgmbolik^  p. 
168-9).  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  ancient  and 
even  modem  Christian  writers  should  on  this  subject 
have  indulged  in  some  degree  of  refinement  and  mys- 
ticism. Justin  Martyr  {ApoL  i,  §  72)  says,  "  The  sign 
of  the  cross  is  impressed  upon  the  whole  of  Nature. 
There  is  hardly  a  handicraftsman  but  uses  the  figure 
of  it  among  the  implements  of  his  industry.  It  forms 
a  part  of  man  himself,  as  may  be  seen  when  he  raises 
his  hands  in  prayer.'*  In  like  manner  Minotius  Felix 
(c.  29):  **£ven  Nature  itself  seems  to  have  formed 
this  figure  for  us.  We  have  a  natural  cross  en  every 
ship  whose  sails  are  spread,  in  every  3'oke  that  mi.n 
forms,  in  every  outspreading  of  his  arms  in  prayer. 
Thus  is  the  cross  found  both  in  tho  arrangements  of 
Nature  and  among  the  heathen." 

We  ma}'  tabulate  thus  the  various  descriptions  of 
cross  (Lipsius,  2>e  Cmof,  i;  Godwyn's  Moses  and 
Aaron,  lib.  v,  cap.  ix,  and  Carpzov's  AnnotaUong 
thereon) : 

Cmx. 
I 


L  Simplex. 


I 
CompactiL 

1_ 


1  I 


8.  DecusBatn,       8u  CommlMa, 
Aadreftna*  or         and  anaata. 
BarguodUin. 

Forms  of  Grosses. 


4.  Imminsa, 
or  capitata. 


1.  The  crux  simplex,  or  mere  stake  '*of  one  single 
piece  without  transom,"  was  probably  the  original  of 
the  rest.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  driven  through 
the  man's  chest,  but  at  other  times  it  was  driven  lon- 
gitudinally (Hesych.  s.  ▼.  mcoXoi^),  coming  out  at  the 
month  (Seneca,  Ep.  xiv),  a  metliod  of  punishment 
called  avaot^ ivdvXevfTii:,  or  infeao.  The  officio  con- 
sisted merely  of  tying  the  criminal  to  the  stake  (ad 
pabtm  deligare,  Liy.  xxvi,  13),  ftt)m  which  he  hung  by 
his  arms :  the  process  is  described  in  tho  little  poem 
of  Ausonius,  ^^Cupido  crucijizus"  Trees  were  natu- 
rally convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  read  of  their 
being  applied  to  such  use  in  the  ^lartyrologies.  Ter- 
tullian, too,  tells  us  (Apol,  viii,  16)  that  the  priests  of 
Satum  were  thus  punished  by  Tiberius  (comp.  Tacit. 
Germ.  xu). 

2.  The  erux  decusscUa  is  called  St.  Andre w*s  cross, 
althongh  on  no  good  grounds,  since,  according  to 
some,  he  was  killed  with  the  sword ;  and  Uippolytns 
says  that  he  was  crucified  upright  on  an  olive-tree. 
It  is  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  X  (Jerome,  tis 
Jer.  xxxi;  Isidor.  Orig.  i,  3).  Hence  Justin  Martyr 
(Died.  c.  Tryph.  p.  200)  quotes  Plato^s  expression  (^x*- 
a^tv  fivTov  iv  r^  irdvrt)  with  reference  to  the  cross. 
The  fathers,  with  their  usual  luxuriant  imagination, 
discover  types  of  this  kind  of  cross  in  Jacob*s  blessing 
of  Joseph's  sons  (^ep^v  ivtiWay^uvaic ;  comp.  Tert. 
de  Baptismo,  viii) ;  in  the  anointing  of  priests  **  decus- 
satively"  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Qmcs);  for  the 
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Rabbis  say  that  priests  were  distlnctiTely  thus  anoint- 
ed C^S  1*1733,  i.  e.  adformam  X  Gnscorum,  Schdttgen's 
ffor.  Hebr.  et  Talm,  iv,  ad  f.) ;  and  in  the  crossing  of 
the  hands  over  the  head  of  the  goat  on  the  day  of  ex- 
piation (Targum  JaruUh,  ad  Lev.  zvi,  21,  etc.). 

8.  The  crux  commiutif  or  St.  Anthony's  cross  (so 
called  from  being  embroidered  on  that  saint's  cope; 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  Art,  i,  xzxv),  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  T.  Hence  Lucian  (in  bis  Aixii  ^vtiivriav)  jo- 
cosely derives  trravpd^  from  the  letter  Tav,  and  makes 
mankind  accuse  it  bitterly  for  suggesting  to  tyrants  the 
instrument  of  torture  (JvtL  Vocal.  12).  This  sbape  is 
often  alluded  to  as  *>the  mystical  Tau"  (Tertullian, 
adv.  Mare,  iii,  22 ;  Jerome,  in  Eteck.  iz,  etc.).  As  ttiat 
letter  happens  to  stand  for  800,  opportunity  was  given 
for  more  elaborate  trifling:  thus  the  800  cubits  of  the 
ark  are  considered  typical  (Clemens  Alexand.  Strom. 
vi;  S.  Paulin.  Ep.  ii);  and  even  Abraham's  818  ser- 
vants (!) ;  sinoe  818  is  represented  by  nti  (Barnabas, 
Ep.  ix ;  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  vi ;  Ambrose,  Prot.  in 
I.  udeFide.;  see  Pearson,  (M <Ae  Owi,  art.  iv). 

A  variety  of  this  cross  (the  crux  ansata,  ''crosses 
with  circles  on  their  heads")  is  Ibnnd  ''in  tiie     ^  „ 
sculptures  from   Khorsabad   and  the  ivories  *^^ 
from  Nimrud.     M.  Lajard  (ObKrvaUotm  mar  la  .,£^ 


Lajard  {ObMrvaiuttm  w^  ^  ^^^ 
Croix  antee)  refers  it  to  the  Assyrian  symbol  Ansata. 
of  divinity,  the  winged  figure  in  a  circle ;  but 
Egyptian  antiquaries  quite  reject  tbe  theory  (Lay- 
ard's  A'tnetwA,  ii,  170,  note).  In  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures, a  similar  object,  called  a  crux  ansata,  is  con- 
stantly borne  by  divinities,  and  is  variously  called 
"the  key  of  tbe  Kile"  (Dr.  Young  in  Encyd.  Briton.), 
"the  character  of  Venus,"  and  more  correctly  (as  by 
Lacroze)  "  the  emblem  of  life."  Indeed  this  was  the 
old  explanation  (Sozomen,  Bitt.  EccL  vi,  15 ;  so,  too, 
Rufinus  [ii,  29],  who  says  it  was  one  of  the  "icpan- 
Kai  tfel  sacerdotak*  littera").  "  The  Egyptians  there- 
by  expressed  tbe  powers  and  motion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  the  diffusion  thereof  upon  the  celestial  and 
elemental  nature"  (Sir  T.Browne,  Garden  qfCjfrtu). 
This,  too,  was  the  signification  given  to  it  by  the 
Christian  converts  in  the  army  of  Tbeodosius,  when 
they  remarked  it  on  the  templo  of  Serapis,  according 
to  the  story  mentioned  in  Suidas.  The  same  symbol 
has  been  also  found  among  tho  Copts,  and  (perhaps 
accidentally)  among  the  Indians  and  Persians. 

4.  The  crux  immisea  (or  Latin  cross)  diflered  from 
the  former  by  tbe  projection  of  tbe  upright  post  ($6pv 
SiZ/ijXov,  or  itipes)  above  the  transverse  beam  (cEpac 
lyKapotoVf  or  pciUndum,  Eusebins,  de  V.  Constant,  i, 
81).  That  this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which  our 
Lord  died  ia  obvious  (among  other  reasons)  from  the 
mention  of  the  "  title"  (q.  v.),  as  placed  a6ore  .our 
Lord's  head,  and  from  the  almost  unanimous  tradi- 
tion ;  it  is  repeatedly  found  on  the  coins  and  columns 
of  Constantino.  Hence  ancient  and  modem  imagina- 
tion has  been  chiefly  tasked  to  find  symbols  for  tbis 
sort  of  cross,  and  has  been  eminently  successful. 
They  find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  tbe  attitude  of 
Moses  during  the  battle  of  Repbidim  (Exod.  xvii,  12), 
saying  that  he  was  bidden  to  take  this  posture  by  tbe 
Spirit  (Barnabas,  Ep.  12 ;  Justin  Mart.  Dial,  c  Tryph. 
89 ;  TertuU.  adv.  Marc,  iii,  18).  Firmicius  Matemus 
{de  Errore,  xxi)  says  (from  the  Talmudists?)  that 
Moses  made  a  cross  of  his  rod  in  order  to  secure 
greater  success  (tU  /aciliue  impetraret  quod  magnopere 
postularet,  crucem  gibi  fecit  ex  virga).  He  also  fantas- 
tically applies  to  the  cross  expressions  in  Hab.  iii,  8-5 ; 
Isa.  ix,  6,  etc.  Otber  supposed  t3rpes  are  Jacob's  lad- 
der (Jerome,  Com.  in  Pe.  xd;  Augustine,  Serm.  de 
Temp.  Ixxix);  tbe  paschal  lamb,  pierced  by  trans- 
verse spits  (Justin  Martyr,  Diai.  e.  Tryph.  xl) ;  and 
"  the  Hebrew  Tenupka,  or  ceremony  of  their  oblations 
waved  by  the  priest  into  tbe  four  quarters  of  the  world 
after  tbe  form  of  a  cross"  (Yitringa,  ■(?&«.  Saxr,  ii,  9; 
Schdttgen,  /.  c).    A  truer  type  (John  iii,  14)  is  the 
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elevation  (Chald.  mB*^p'»)  of  the  fiery  serpent  (Num. 
xxi,  8,  9).  For  some  strange  applications  of  texts  to 
this  figure,  see  Cypr.  Tegtim.  ii,  20  sq.  In  Matt,  v, 
18,  the  phrase  "a  single  jot  or  tittle"  is  also  made  to 
represent  a  cross  (Theqphyl.  ad  loc.,  etc).  To  the  four 
aicga  or  extremities  of  the  cross  they  also  applied  the 
four  dimensions  of  Eph.  iii,  17  (as  Gregory*  Nyss.  and 
Augustine,  Ep.  120) ;  and  another  of  their  fkncies  was 
that  there  was  a  mystical  significance  in  this  fonr-an- 
gled  piece  of  wood  (Nonnius,  in  Jok,  xix,  18),  because 
it  pointed  to  the  four  comers  of  the  world  (SeduL  iii). 
In  all  nature  the  sacred  sign  was  found  to  be  indis* 
pensable  (Justin  Mart.  Apd.  i,  72),  especially  in  such 
things  as  involve  dignity,  energy,  or  deliverance ;  a« 
the  actions  of  digging,  ploughing,  etc.,  the  human 
face,  the  anUmuB  of  a  ship  In  full  sail,  etc.  (Jerome,  in 
Marc,  xi ;  Minutius  Fel.  Oct.  xxix).  Similar  analo* 
gies  are  repeated  elsewhere  (Firm.  Maten.  de  Errore, 
xxi;  TertuU. adv.  JVo^.  1,12;  ApoLlQ;  deCoron.Mil. 
iii) ;  and,  in  answer  to  tbe  sneers  of  those  to  whom 
the  cross  was  "  foolishness,"  they  were  considered  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  universality  of  this  sign,  both  in  na^ 
ture  and  religion.  The  types  adduced  from  Scripture 
were  valuable  to  silence  Uie  difficulties  of  the  Jews,  to 
whom,  in  consequence  of  Dent,  xxi,  22,  the  cross  was 
an  especial  "stumbling-block"  (Tertullian,  adv.Jud. 
ix).  Many  such  fancies  (e.  g.  the  barmlessness  of  cru- 
ciform fiowers,  tbe  southern  cross,  etc.)  are  ooUected  in 
Commvmcaiione  tritk  the  Unseen  World. 

Besides  tbe  four  comers  (eucpa,  or  apices,  Tert)  of 
the  cross  was  a  fifth  (jrriyiid),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  stem,  on  which  tbe  body  of  tbe  sufferer  rested 
(Justin  Mart.  Tryph.  xci,  who  [more  stio]  compares  it 
to  tbe  horn  of  a  rhinoceros ;  sedilis  excessus,  Tertnll. 
adv.  Nat.  i,  12 ;  Iren.  adv.  Hcsres.  i,  12).  This  was  to 
prevent  the  weight  of  the  body  from  tearing  away  the 
bands,  since  it  was  impossible  that  it  "should  rest 
upon  nothing  but  four  great  wounds"  (Jeremy  Taylor, 
L^fe  of  Christ,  iii,  xv,  2).  This  projection  is  probably 
alluded  to  in  tbe  fiunous  lines  of  MsBcenas  (ap.  Sen. 
Ep.  101).  Lipsius,  however,  thinks  otherwise  (2>e 
Cntce,  i,  6).  Whether  there  was  also  a  vitottv^iov,  or 
support  to  tbe  feet  (as  we  see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful. 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  it ;  but  he  is  tbe  earliest 
authority,  and  has  no  weight  (Voss,  Harm.  Passion. 
ii,  7,  28).     See  Labardm. 

III.  Accessories  of  the  Cross. — ^An  inscription,  titu-' 
Ins  or  eloffium  (iirtypa^rf,  Luke  xxiii;  airia.  Matt, 
xxvii ;  ri  tirtypa^r)  r)}^  ai  ria^ ,  Mark ;  rtrXoCi  John 
xix ;  Qui  causam  poence  iftdicavU,  Sueton.  Col.  82 ;  ^r/- 
va^,  Euseb. ;  ypdfifiara  ri^v  airiav  r^c  OavarwaewQ 
SifXoiJvra,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  8 ;  irrvxiov  iiriypafnia  txov, 
Hesych. ;  tvh\  was  generally  placed  above  the  per- 
son's head,  and  briefiy  expressed  his  guilt  (e.  g.  '*  ov" 
TOQ  ioTtv  'ArraXoc  o  Xpcormvof,"  Euseb.  v,  1 ;  "/fw- 
pie  locutus  pcarmularius,"  Sueton.  Dom,  x),  and  gen- 
erally was  carried  before  tbe  criminal  (^pracedente  titu- 
fo,  Sueton.).  It  was  covered  with  white  gypsum,  and 
the  letters  were  black ;  hence  Sozomen  calls  it  Xcu- 
Kiafia  {Hist.  Eccl.  ii,  1),  and  Nicephorus  a  XivKt]  aaviQ 
{Hist.  Eccl.  viii,  29).  But  Nicquetus  (7Y/.  Sanct.  Cnt- 
cis,  i,  6)  says  it  was  white,  with  red  letters.  (See  be- 
low.) 

It  is  a  question  whether  binding  or  absolute  pinning 
to  the  cross  was  the  more  common  method.  In  favor 
of  the  first  are  the  expressions  liyare  and  deSyare;  the 
description  in  Ausonius  {Cupido  Crwtf.) ;  the  Egyp- 
tian custom  (Xenoph.  Epkes.  iv,  2) ;  tbe  mention  by 
Pliny  (xxviii,  11)  of  spartum  e  cruce  among  magical 
implements ;  and  the  allusion  to  crucifixion  noted  by 
the  fathers  in  John  xix,  24  (Theophyl.  and  TertuU.). 
On  the  other  side  we  have  the  expression  irf>o<n;Xor'- 
(j9ai,  and  numberless  authorities  (Senec.  De  Vit.  Beatd, 
xix ;  Artemidor.  Onarocr.,  in  several  passages ;  Apul. 
J/ef.iU,60;  Plautus,  J/m<^/.  ii,  1, 18,  et  passim).  That 
our  Lord  was  nailed,  according  to  prophecy,  is  certain 
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(John  XX,  25,  27,  etc. ;  Zech.  zii,  10;  Psa.  xxii,  16; 
comp.  Tertall.  ado.  Marc,  lii,  19,  etc. ;  Sept.  utpvJiav ; 
Although  the  Jews  maintala  that  in  the  Utter  text 
"i^KS,  *'like  a  lion,'*  is  the  true  reading;  Slxt.  Se- 
nensis,  Bihl.  Sonet,  yiii,  5,  p.  640).  It  is,  howeyer,  ex- 
tremely probable  that  both  methods  were  used  at  once 
(seeLucan,  yi,  547  sq. ;  and  Hilary,  De  Trm.  x).  We 
may  add  that  in  the  crucifixion  (mb  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Tertull.  cuh.  Marc,  i,  1 ;  comp.  Manll.  de  An- 
drom.  v)  of  Prometbeos,  J£schylus,  besides  the  nails, 
speaks  of  a  girth  (jtatrxaXurrifp,  Prom.  79). '  When 
either  method  was  used  alone,  the  tying  was  consid- 
ered more  painful  (as  we  find  in  the  Martyrologies), 
since  it  was  a  more  tedious  suffering  (dtuUmu  crU' 
ciatm). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  three  or  four  nails  were  em- 
ployed. The  passage  in  Plautus  (Matt,  ii,  1, 18)  is,  as 
Lipsius  (Z>e  Cruce,  ii,  9)  shows,  indecisive.  Nonnus 
speaks  of  the  two  feet  (ofioirXoKUg)  being  fastened 
with  one  nail  (ja^vyt  y6fi^\  and  Gregory  Kaz.  (de 
Christ,  pat,^  cidls  the  cross  **  three  -  naUed**  (j^vXov 
TpiatiKov) ;  hence  on  gold  and  silver  crosses  the  nails 
were  represented  by  one  ruby  or  carbuncle  at  each  ex- 
tremity (Mrs.  Jameson,  /.  c).  In  the  *' invention*'  of 
the  cross,  Socrates  (Hid,  Ev.  i,  17)  only  mentions  the 
hand-nails ;  and  that  only  two  were  found  has  been 
argued  fh>m  the  rd.  fuv,  rd  ^i  (instead  of  roitQ  fikv)  in 
Theodoret  (^Hid,  Ev.  i,  17).  Romish  writers,  however, 
generally  follow  Gregory  of  Tours  (de  Glor.  Mart,  vi) 
in  maintaining  four,  which  may  indeed  bo  implied  by 
the  plural  in  Cyprian  (de  Paasione\  who  also  mentions 
three  more,  used  to  nail  on  the  title.  Cyprian  is  a 
very  good  authofi^,  because  he  had  often  been  a  wit- 
ness of  executions.    (See  below.) 

Besides  the  copious  monograph  of  Lipsius  (/>«  Crtrce, 
Antwerp,  1596 ;  Amst.  1670 ;  Brnnsw.  1640),  there  are 
works  by  Salmasins  (de  Cruce^  Epp.  8);  Kippingins 
(</c  Cruce  et  Cruciariis^  Brem.  1671) ;  Bosius  (d-?  Cnux 
triunpharUe  et  glnrioea^  Antw.  1617) ;  Gretser  (de  Cruce 
Christx)  ;  and  Bartholinus  (Hypomnemata  de  Cruce) ; 
very  much  may  also  be  (gleaned  from  the  learned  notes 
of  bishop  Pearson  ((hi  th"  Creed^  art,  iv). — Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  s.  V.     See  Crucifixion. 

IV.  Thi  Cross  as  a  Symbol. — The  word  cross  was 
eirly  used  in  Roman  literature  to  represent  any  tor- 
tare,  pain,  or  misfortune,  or  anything  causing  pain  or 
misfortune.  Christ  adopted  this  use  of  the  word  when 
he  says  (of  course  before  his  crucifixion  had  taken 
place,  or  was  foreseen  by  his  followers)  that  they 
must  be  willing  to  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  him 
(Matt,  xvi,  24),  meaning  that  they  must  be  willing  to 
endure  such  sufferings  as  the  service  of  God  may 
bring.  After  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
the  cross  is  spoken  of,  especially  in  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  as  tlie  representative  of  Christ's  whole  sufferings 
from  his  birth  to  his  death  (Eph.  ii,  16;  Heb.  xii,  2), 
and  for  the  whole  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  (1  Cor.  i,  18; 
Gal.  vi,  14).  The  opposers  of  the  Gospel  are  spoken 
of  as  enemies  of  the  cross  (Phil,  iii,  18).  As  a  symbol 
of  Christianity,  its  doctrines,  and  its  duties,  the  cross 
has  become  a  fiimiliar  figure  of  speech  in  the  expres- 
sion of  experimental  Christianity,  in  the  preaching  of 
Christian  ministers,  and  in  the  hymns  and  songs  of 
Christian  poets.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  it  became  the  custom  for  Christians  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  See  Cross,  sion  of.  That 
the  early  Christians  had  a  high  regard  for  the  cross  is 
shown  by  the  replies  that  TertulUan  and  Octavius 
made  to  the  pagans  who  charged  Ciiristians  with  wor- 
shipping the  cross.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  fix  the 
date  at  which  Christians  commenced  to  have  material 
representations  of  the  cross.  There  exist  no  earlier 
preserved  examples  than  some  rings  of  stone,  with 
the  cross  engraved  on  them,  the  style  of  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  were  made  before  the  time  of 
Constantino.     The  martyr  Prooopius  and  a  Christian 


soldier  named  Orestes  are  said  to  have  had  croeaes  at- 
tached to  their  necks  before  going  to  their  execution. 
A  single  example  of  the  crux  commissa,  "P,  is  pre- 
served, of  the  date  A.D.  870.  On  tombs,  no  cross 
of  any  kind  is  found  before  the  same  century.  No 
crux  immissa,  f ,  or  Greek  cross,  ^,  is  found  earlier 
than  the  fifth  century.  As  far  as  yet  examined, 
no  cross  is  found  of  yctj  early  date  in  the  Catacombs, 
those  existing  there  having  been  traced  by  pilgrims 
centuries  later.  Such  signs  of  the  cross  as  properly 
belong  to  the  monogram  of  Christ  (q.  v.)  date  back  for 
their  origin  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Ancient 
texts  have  often  spoken  of  this  monogram  under  the 
name  of  cross,  giving  rise  to  many  misunderstandings. 
In  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
as  in  Carthage,  marbles  marked  by  the  cross  have 
been  found  of  the  fourth  century.  Zeno  of  Verona, 
made  bishop  in  862,  states  that  he  placed  a  "P  cross 
on  a  basilica  which  he  built.  This  same  cross  appears 
on  the  coins  and  medals  of  the  emperor  Yalentinian  I 
(died  875),  and  on  bronzes  struck  by  Constantine  at 
Aqnileia  and  at  Treves,  although  many  consider  that 
these  were  Egyptian  in  origin,  though  adopted  by  the 
Christians.  Constantine  is  stated  to  have  placed  a 
cross  of  gold  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican. 
Our  Lord  resting  on  a  cross  is  seen  on  the  tombstone 
of  Probus  and  Proba  (A.D.  855).  Paulinua  of  Nola 
(died  482)  had  in  YAi^  church  paintings  of  crosses  sur- 
rounded by  crowns.  Other  similar  ones  are  found  in 
old  mosaics,  as  in  those  of  San  Vitale  of  Ravenna 
(A.D.  547).  Over  the  summit  of  an  arch  are  two  an- 
gels holding  a  crown,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  cross 
adorned  with  gems.  Some  diptychs  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury also  contain  such  crosses.  The  cross  on  tomb- 
stones was  an  attribute  of  a  martyr,  and  on  the  early 
sarcophagi  is  specially  used  to  designate  St  Peter,  as 
he  died  on  the  cross.  After  his  vision  of  the  .croes  in 
the  heavens,  Constantine  (q.  v.)  changed  the  standard 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  a  cross.  See  Labarum. 
From  the  sixth  century  the  consuls  began  to  have  a 
cross  on  their  sceptres.  Valentinian  III  and  his 
queen  Eudoxia  were  the  first  (A.D.  445)  to  wear  a 
cross  on  their  crown.  About  A.D.  400  the  cross  call- 
ed crux  stadonalis  was  first  borne  at  the  head  of  pro- 
cessions. A  number  of  Christian  cities  and  villages 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Antioch,  Aleppo,  and  Apamea, 
which  were  suddenly  deserted  on  the  invasion  of  Syria 
by  the  Saracens,  and  which  remain  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  left  by  their  inhabitants,  show  how 
extremely  general  had  become  the  custom  at  that 
time — ^in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century — to  paint 

the  cross  and  the  monc^^m  of  Christ,  •X*)  over  the 
doors,  windows,  poets,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  houses. 
It  was  also  used  on  all  domestic  objects,  as  weights, 
vases,  chairs,  and  all  articles  of  furniture,  and  was 
put  on  ships  to  keep  off  disaster  and  the  evil  eye.  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  the  Roman  empure,  when  the  labarum 
ceased  to  be  used,  the  ensign  of  many  cities  became  a 
real  cross.  The  cross-bearer  often  held  two  lighted 
torches,  under  which  were  suspended  by  a  chain  the 
letters  A  and  O.  These  cross-standards  were  soon  dec- 
orated with  great  magnificence,  containing  scenes 
fh>m  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  busts  of  sacred 
or  patriotic  persons,  either  painted  or  sculptured,  or 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  This  ensign 
was  then  borne  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  being  the 
rallying-point  for  the  army,  while  a  priest  on  the  cart 
on  which  the  ensign  or  gonfalone  was  placed,  cheered 
on  the  soldiers  to  fight,  or  declared  absolution  to  tli'' 
dying.  Many  Christian  kings  on  the, eve  of  battle, 
or  of  any  great  enterprise,  erected  a  cross,  and,  l>q  wing 
before  it,  offered  up  prayer  to  God  for  success.  Os- 
wald had  a  wooden  cross  erected  before  he  fought  with 
Codwallon,  his  soldiers  all  kneeling  devoutly,  while  he 
himself  held  the  cross  as  the  earth  was  stamped  down 
around  it.     The  stones  that  formed  the  cromlechs  (q. 
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y.)  were  sometimes  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  it  is 
not  known  whether  originally  with  any  significance. 
But  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  England 
and  Ireland  these  crosses  were  appropriated  as  Chris- 
tian monuments,  and,  like  other  crosses  erected  for  the 
purpose,  served  as  marks  of  the  boundary'  of  property, 
of  parishes,  and  sanctuaries ;  as  monuments  of  battles, 
murder  or  other  crimes,  or  disastrous  events ;  to  indi- 
cate places  of  public  gathering  to  hear  proclamations, 
sermons,  and  prayers;  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
corpse  of  any  famous  person  rested  on  its  way  to  inter- 
ment, **that  passers-by  might  pray  for  his  soul;"  to 
mark  the  spot  where  some  person  had  been  delivered 
fh>m  great  danger ;  to  line  the  way  to  a  cemetery  or  a 
church ;  and  at  cross-roads  in  the  country,  or  in  a 
market-place,  to  furnish  protection  from  a  passing 
storm.  (Beggars  often  took  their  station  at  these 
crosses,  asking  alms  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  giving  rise 
to  the  expression,  **  Ho  begs  like  a  cripple  at  a  cross.") 
Crosses  were  sometimes  erected  on  the  tops  of  houses, 
tensnts  thus  claiming  the  privileges  of  templars-hos- 
pitallers, of  being  free  from  the  claims  of  their  lords 
or  landlords.  Many  of  these  crosses  were  very  costly, 
and  built  in  the  hisrhcst  architectural  taste  of  the  age. 
Political  and  religious  upheavals  liave  removed  many 
of  these  cr6sse8 ;  time  has  destroyed  others.  Of  the 
860  crosses  formerly  existing  in  the  small  but  historic 
island  of  lonoy  but  one  now  remains.  Of  the  numer- 
ous series  by  the  road  leading  from  Paris  to  St.  Denis, 
where  the  kings  of  France  were  buried,  all  are  de- 
stroyed. Of  the  fifteen  famous  crosses  that  marked 
the  resting-places  of  the  corpse  of  queen  Eleanor  (died 
A.D.  1290),  on  its  removal  from  Grantham  to  West- 
minster, but  three  now  remain.  Among  the  most  fa- 
mous preaching-crosses  were  those  of  St.  Paul's  in 
London  and  of  Spitalfields,  London,  where  the  noted 
Spital  Easter  sermons  were  preached.  Crosses  are 
used  freely  on  the  vestments  of  priests,  and  on  all 
parts  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  Greek,  Armenian, 
and  Romish  houses  of  worship,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
establishments.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Lu- 
theran Church  use  them  to  crown  their  houses  of  wor- 
ship ;  some  other  Protestant  denominations  use  them 
thus  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual  society ;  while 
others  stiU,  especially  those  who  hold  the  views  of  the 
original  Puritans,  reject  the  nso  of  die  visible  and  ma- 
terial cross  in  any  form  or  place.  Those  Christian 
bodies,  that  use  the  cross  fireely,  place  it  upon  the 
tombs  of  the  dead.  The  cross  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
of  is  the  passion  cross — ^the  representative  of  Christ's 
suffering.  In  the  Catacombs,  Christ  is  represented  as 
coming  forth  from  his  tomb  bearing  a  cross,  the  sym- 
bol of  his  triumph  over  death,  and  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  his  doctrines.  This  triumphal  cross,  also 
called  Cross  of  the  Resurrection,  never  bearing  Christ 
upon  it  as  a  crucifix,  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction  of  different  officials  in  certain 
branches  of  the  Church.     See  Crosier. 

V.  7%«  Cro88  as  a  Signature. — As  early  as  the  sixth 
century  had  it  become  the  custom  to  put  three  crosses 
(f  ^  •^)  near  the  signature  of  important  documents, 
these  having  the  value  of  an  oath  on  the  part  of  the 
signer.  Priests  never  omitted  to  add  it  to  their  sig- 
nature, and  bishops,  as  a  sign  of  tlio  dignity  of  their 
ofiSce,  placed  it  before  their  signature.  In  diplomatic 
documents,  crosses  were  used  extensively  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century.  The  appropriate  use  of  crosses 
(trravpoXoyia)  was  an  important  part  in  diplomatic 
knowledge.  They  were  sometimes  the  ordinary  cross, 
•f ,  or  the  St.  Andrew's  cross,  X>  ^^^  starry  cross, 
)|(,  the  rhomboid  cross,  ^,  or  of  other  ornamental 

forms.  They  were  usually  made  with  black  Ink.  The 
Byzantine  emperors  used  red  ink  till  they  were  imi- 
tated by  other  sovereigns,  when  they  adopted  the  green 
color.  The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  used  a  golden  cross, 
dispensing  with  the  signature  and  the  seal.     Blue  and 


silver  crosses  are  also  met  with.  The  crosses  were 
marked  with  a  stile  or  pen,  or  were  stamped,  or  were 
sometimes  made  of  a  thin  plate  of  ivory,  bone,  or  met- 
al. By  tradition  the  cross  is  now  used  as  a  signature, 
but  only  by  those  who  cannot  write.  Crosses  were 
often  presented  to  cloisters  by  pious  visitors,  and  are 
preserved  in  many  of  their  manuscripts.  They  were 
used  to  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  books,  letters, 
documents,  of  chapters,  paragraphs,  references,  and 
critical  remarks  in  books.  Ihey  are  especially  used 
in  many  countries  at  the  head  of  letters  announcing  a 
death.  The  cross  was  early  adopted  for  the  ground- 
plan  of  churches.  In  the  later  Gothic  period  the  apsis 
was  turned  out  of  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  nave  to 
represent  the  drooping  of  the  head  of  Christ  at  his 
death. 

CROSS,  Christ's.  The  question  as  to  "the  trw: 
crosM*^  upon  which  our  Saviour  suffered  has  been  much 
agitated,  especially  among  Protestants,  for  the  relics 
shown  as  such  are  generally  credited  among  Roman- 
ists. (See  the  controverpy  revived  in  modem  times 
by  Mr.  Williams,  in  &vor  of  the  tradition,  Hofy  City, 
ii,  128 ;  and  against  it,  by  Dr.  Robinson,  BiM.  Res,  ii, 
12  sq.)  True,  on  this  subject  exact  information  ought 
to  be  accessible,  since  four  eccleeiastical  historians 
(Socrates,  i,  13 ;  Sozcmcn,  il,  1 ;  Buiinus,  i,  7 ; .  Thco- 
doret,  i,  18)  concur  in  stating  that  the  crofs  was 
found  by  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great. 
This  event  is  assigned  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  826. 
Eusebius  is  silent  on  the  discoveiy.  The  other  writ- 
ers state  that  Helena,  when  seventy-nine  years  of 
age,  was  induced  by  the  warmth  of  her  piety  to  visit 
the  places  which  the  Saviour  had  rendered  sacred  by 
his  presence  and  sufferings.  The  hatred  of  the  hea- 
then had  led  them  to  obliterate  as  much  as  possible  all 
traces  of  the  memorable  events  which  the  life  and  death 
of  Jesus  had  hallowed,  and  to  cover  Mount  Calvary' 
with  stones  and  earth,  and  raise  thereon  a  temple  to 
the  goddess  Venus.  A  Jew,  however,  had  treasured 
up  what  traditions  he  could  gather,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  point  out  to  Helena  the  spot  where  our  Lord 
had  been  buried.  The  place  being  excavated,  three 
crosses  were  found,  and  the  title  which  that  of  Jesus 
bore  was  also  found  lying  apart  by  itf^elf.  The  ques- 
tion arose  how  the  cross  of  Christ  was  to  l>e  distin- 
guished from  the  other  two,  MacLrius,  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, suggested  that  their  respective  efEcac}'  should 
be  tried  as  to  the  working  of  miracles.  Sick  persons 
were  brought  forward  and  touched  by  each  separately. 
One  onlj"^  wrought  the  desired  cures,  and  was  accord- 
ingly acknowledged  to  be  the  true  crof  s.  A  full  view 
of  all  the  authorities  on  this  matter  may  be  seen  in 
Tillemont  (Mem,  JEccles.  chapter  on  Helena).  Hav- 
ing btdlt  a  church  over  the  sacred  spot,  Helena  depos- 
ited within  it  the  chief  part  of  the  real  cross.  The 
remainder  she  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  a  part  of 
which  Constantino  inserted  in  the  head  of  a  statue  of 
himself,  and  the  other  part  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
placed  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemmo, 
which  was  built  expressly  to  receive  the  precious  relic. 
When,  subsequently,  a  festival  to  commemorate  the 
discovery  had  been  established,  the  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  Easter  Sunday,  exhibited  to  the  grateful  eyes 
of  eager  pilgrims  the  object  to  see  which  they  had 
travelled  so  far  and  endured  so  much.  Those  who 
were  persons  of  substance  were  farther  gratified  by 
obtaining,  at  their  full  price,  small  pieces  of  tho  cross 
set  in  gold  and  gems ;  and,  that  wonder  might  not 
pass  into  incredulity,  the  proper  authorities  gave  tho 
world  an  assurance  that  the  holy  wood  possessed  the 
power  of  self-multiplication,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
innumerable  pieces  which  had  been  taken  from  it  for 
the  pleasure  and  service  of  the  faithful,  remained  in- 
tact and  entire  as  at  the  first  (Paulinus,  Ep.  xi  ad 
SevJ),  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians, 
A.D.  614,  placed  the  remains  of  the  cross  in  the  hands 
of  Chosroes  II,  who  mockingly  conveyed  them  to  his 
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capital.  Fourteen  yean  afterwards  Heraclius  recov- 
ered them,  and  had  them  carried  first  to  Constantino- 
plOf  and  then  to  Jerusalem,  in  such  pomp  that,  on  his 
arrival  before  the  latter  city,  he  found  the  gate  barred 
and  entrance  forbidden.  Instructed  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  hindrance,  the  emperor  laid  aside  the  trap- 
pings of  his  greatness,  and,  barefooted,  bore  on  his 
own  shoulders  the  sacred  relic  up  to  the  gate,  which 
then  opened  of  itself,  and  alloweii  him  to  enter,  and 
thus  place  his  charge  beneath  the  dome  of  the  sepul- 
chre. See  Calvary.  From  this  time  no  more  is 
heard  in  history  of  the  true  cross,  which  the  advocates 
of  its  genuineness  claim  may  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens  on  their  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  687. 
Fragments  only  of  it  are  now  exhibited  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  (See  below.)  The  whole  story  is 
justly'  regarded  by  Protestants  as  containing  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  being  at  beat  a  pious  fraud  on  the 
part  of  Helena,  or  a  trick  on  the  part  of  her  guides. 
See  Helena.  But,  even  if  the  story  were  not  so  in- 
trinsically a&surd  (for,  among  other  reasons,  it  was  a 
law  amon^  the  Jews  that  the  cross  was  to  be  burned ; 
Othonis,  Lex,  Rab,  s.  v.  Supplicium),  it  would  require 
far  more  probable  evidence  to  outweigh  the  silence  of 
Eusebius.  It  clearly  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  maintain  the  belief  and  invent  the  story  of 
its  miraculous  multiplication,  because  the  sale  of  the 
relics  was  extremely  profitable.  To  this  day  the  sup- 
posed title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it,  are  shown  to  the 
people  once  a  year  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Ge- 
rasalemme  at  Rome.  On  the  capture  of  the  true  cross 
by  Chosroes  II,  and  its  rescue  by  Heraclias,  with  even 
the  seals  of  the  case  unbroken,  and  the  rabsequent  sale 
of  a  large  fragment  to  Louis  IX,  see  Gibbon,  iv,  326 ; 
vi,  66.  Those  sufficiently  interested  in  the  annals  of 
such  imposture  may  sea  farther  accounts  in  Baronius 
{Ann.  £cc,  A.D.  826,  No.  42-^),  Jortin,  and  Schmidt 
(Problem,  de  CrucU  Domimea  Jimmh^joim,  Helmst.  1724) ; 
and  on  the  fate  of  the  true  cross,  a  paper  read  by  Lord 
Mahon  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1881. 

According  to  Ambrosius  (OraHo  de  Obitu  Tkeodor, 
p.  498),  the  piece  which  bore  the  title  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  cross  of  our  Lord  (John  xix,  19-22,  £X(  rov  trrav' 
pov ;  eomp.  Matt,  xxvii,  87 ;  l^Iark  xv,  26 ;  Luke  xvUi, 
18) :  the  form  then  would  be  somewhat  thus,  Q*  This 
fact  would  lead  to  the  expectation  of  more  accurate 
information  from  those  who  are  said  to  have  found 
the  cross.  But  the  conduct  of  Helena  in  dividing  the 
cross,  setting  aside  one  part  for  Jerusalem,  another 
for  Constantinople,  and  another  as  a  ph3'lacterion  for 
her  son,  and  the  subdivisions  thereof  which  subse- 
quently took  place,  rendered  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
in  any  satisfactory  manner  not  onlj'  whether  the  al- 
leged was  the  real  cross,  but  also  of  what  wood  and  in 
what  shape  it  had  been  made.  This  only,  then,  as  to 
the  shape  of  the  Saviour's  cross,  can  be  determined, 
that  the  prevalent  form  was  that  of  the  crux  capitate^ 
and  that  this  form  is  generally  found  on  coins  and  in 
the  so-called  monogram  (Hunter's  Siimbilder,  1.  iv). 
The  wooden  title,  however,  is  said  to  be  still  preserved 
in  Rome— not  entire,  indeed,  for  only  fhtgments  re- 
main of  the  Hebrew  letters,  so  that  they  are  illegible. 
The  Greek  and  Latin,  exeept  the  letter  z,  are  both 
written  after  the  Eastern  manner,  flrom  right  to  left. 
This  is  said  to  ha%'e  happened  either  because  they 
were  written  by  a  Jew,  following  a  national  custom, 
or  fh>m  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  if  a  Roman, 
to  accommodate  himself  to  what  was  usual  among  the 
Jews.  Nicetus  (Titidua  aanct.  CrucU)  holds  that  it  is 
not  all  the  work  of  one  hand,  since  the  Roman  lettera 
are  firmly  and  distinctly  cut,  but  the  Greek  letters 
very  badly.  He  thinks  that  a  Jew  cut  the  Hebrew 
<or  Aramaean)  and  Greek,  and  a  Roman  the  Latin. 
All  that  remains  of  the  Greek  is  Na^opcvovc  /3-  [i.  e. 
Na^apr/voc  /3a<nXfi;c],  of  the  Latin  Nazarenut  JRe- 
iRex],  i.  e.  *'  Nazarene,  King."     This  tablet  is  said  to 
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have  been  sent  by  Constantino  to  Rome,  and  there  de- 
posited in  a  leaden  chest,  above  the  vaulted  dome  of 
the  church  of  Sta.  Croce,  in  a  littie  window,  and  then 
bricked  into  the  wall,  ite  position  being  recorded  by  a 
Mosaic  inscription  without.  Time  rendered  the  in- 
scription almost  illegible ;  and  the  window,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  workmen  engaged  in  repairing  the 
church,  was  accidentally  broken  open,  when  the  relic 
was  discovered.  A  bull  was  issued  by  pope  Alexan- 
der III  commemonting  the  discovery  and  authenti- 
cating the  title.  The  whole  story  is  evidently  of  a 
piece  with  the  foregoing.  Monographs  on  the  subject 
and  relic  in  question  have  been  written  in  Latin  by 
Alberti  (Ups.  1690 ;  Jen.  1748),  Altmann  (Bern.  1789), 
Feltor  (Lips.  1725),  Freiesleben  (Ups.  1664),  Hanke 
(Jen.  1672),  Hiller  (Tubing.  1696),  NicqueU  (Antw. 
1770),  Reichmann  (Viteb.  1655),  Reyper  (KUon.  1694 ; 
also  m  Menthenii  Dist.  ii,  241  sq.),  Weselius  (L.  B. 
1712).     See  Title. 

Much  time  and  trouble  have  been  wasted  in  disput- 
ing as  to  whether  three  or  four  nails  were  used  in 
fastening  the  Lord  to  his  cross.  (See  above.)  Non- 
nus  affirms  that  three  only  were  used,  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen.  The  more  general 
belief  gives  four  nails,  an  opinion  which  is  supported 
at  much  length  and  by  curious  arguments  by  Curtius 
(De  Clavii  Dommicis).  Others  have  carried  the  num- 
ber of  nails  as  high  as  fourteen.  Of  the  four  original 
nails,  the  empress  Helena  is  reported  (Theodoret,  ffitt, 
EccL  i,  17)  to  have  thrown  one  into  the  Adriatic  when 
furiously  raging,  thereby  producing  an  instant  calm. 
The  second  is  said  to  have  been  put  by  Constentine 
into  either  his  helmet  or  crown,  or  (as  Zonaras  says) 
on  the  head  of  the  statue  which  he  intended  to  be  the 
palladium  of  Constantinople,  and  whicli  the  people 
used  to  surround  with  lighted  torches  (Mosheim,  EccL 
Hist,  ii,  1,  8,  and  notes).  This  nail,  however,  was  af- 
terwards to  be  found  in  a  mutilated  state  in  the  church 
of  Sta.  Croce.  In  the  Duomo  of  Milan  is  a  tliird  nail, 
which  Eutropius  affirms  was  driven  through  one  of 
Jesus*8  hands,  and  which  Constentine  used  as  a  bit, 
intending  thereby  to  verify  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah 
(xiv,  20) :  **  In  that  day  shall  be  upon  the  bells  (mar- 
gin, bridiet)  of  the  horses,  Holiness  unto  the  Lord," 
Treves  possesses  the  fourth  nail,  which  is  alleged  to 
have  been  driven  through  the  sufferer's  right  foot 
(Lipsius,  De  Cruce^  ii,  9).  Those  who  maintain  the 
number  of  nails  to  have  been  more  than  four  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  as  many  nails  as  their  hypoth- 
esis in  each  case  needed,  and  as  many  sacred  places 
for  their  safe  keeping.  There  are  monographs  on  thb 
subject,  in  Latin,  by  Fontanus  (Arast.  1643),  Frisch- 
muth  (Jen.  1663),  Semler  (Dresd.  1741),  Winer  (Lipe. 
1845),  Curtius  (Monaci,1622;  Antw.  1670;  also  in  the 
Symb.  Ikt.  Brem.  iii,  309) ;  in  German,  by  B&hr  (in  Hey- 
denreich's  Zeitsckr.  ii,  809),  Paulus  (MemorabiL  iv,  3&- 
64).     See  Nail. 

Another  dispute  has  been  agitated  relative  to  the 
existence  of  a  hypopodium  or  tablet  whereon  the  feet 
were  supported.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  had  seen  the 
alleged  true  cross,  affirms  that  it  had  such  a  footetool ; 
but  his  dictum  has  been  called  in  question.  It  is, 
however,  doubted  whether  the  hands  alone,  without  a 
prop  beneath,  could  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body. 
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ftnd  KiinsliaTO  anppoicd  thstakiod  ofseatwupUced, 
on  whii:h  Che  EUfferer  maj'  be  Biid  to  have  tn  Borne 
v>y  sat.  The  conCronny  is  treated  at  length  in  the 
fir^t  of  the  four  Ift/jKmmtmala  de  Cruet  of  Barthollnui 
(Uafn.  1651,  Amit.  16TU,  L.  B.  1695). 

A  common  tradition  aiaigni  the  perpetual  ehiver  of 
the  aspen  to  the  fact  of  the  ctom  having  L-een  formed 
of  its  wood.  Liprioa,  however  (Be  Crux,  iii,  13), 
thinks  It  Kia  of  oak,  which  was  sliong  enough,  and 
common  in  Jndea.  Few  will  attach  any  coDseqaence 
to  bis  other  reason,  that  the  relics  appear  to  be  af  oak. 
The  legend  to  which  he  alludes, 

"  Pw  cracli  ert  ndnu,  n#piu  WMt  sits  eupreisus, 
■■alma  muiui  reUnet,  lllulo  Isutor  sIIts" 
{The  liiot  Is  oedar,  CTpnns  furait  the  ihnft, 

hardlj  needs  refntation.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
tlutt  crosses  must  bavE  been  of  the  meanest  and  readi- 
est materials,  becnuse  they  were  usediin  such  mBrvsl- 
loDB  numbers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Alexander  Jan- 
nxua  crucified  800  Jews  (Josephus,  AnI.  x'm,  H,  2), 
and  Varus  SOOO  (iS.  ivii,  10, 10).  and  Hadrian  500  a 
dsy;  and  Titos  so  many  that  "room  failed  fbr  the 
croises,  and  crosses  for  the  bodies"  (JosephuB,  War, 
vi,  38,  where  Reland  rightly  notices  the  strange  relri- 
bntion,  "so  that  they  who  bad  nothinf;  but '  cruciiy 
In  theit  month  were  therewith  paid  home  in  theb'  own 
bodies,"  Sir  T.  Browne,  Fu^.  Err.  v,  21).  In  Sicily, 
AnguetUB  cmciSed  600  (OroeiUB,  vl,  18) Kitto,  8.  v. ; 

CROSS,  BCLL  OF  THE  (CnuaAi),  a  bull  by  which 
pope  CalixtUB  III,  in  1487,  granted  very  extenaive  in- 
dulgences to  oil  who  wonUI  take  up  arms,  under  king 
Henry  of  Castile,  against  the  infidelj,  or  pay  to  that 
king  a  certain  sum  for  defrayiaj;  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  indulgence  was  at  first  granted  for  only 
Ave  yean,  but  was  from  time  to  time  renewed  and  en- 
larged, BO  H3  to  include  many  privileges,  snch  as  ex- 
emption from  the  commandment  of  abstinence.     The 
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lutoda 


portion  of  the  public  revennr.  The  lost  renewal 
of  the  bull  is  ofthe  year  1753.  A  similar  bull  wi 
sued  In  1614  by  pope  Leo,  in  fiivor  of  king  Sebastian 
of  Portugal,  to  whom,  in  con^denition  of  his  endeav- 
ors for  the  conversion  of  Inli<Icl9  in  Africa,  the  third 
part  of  the  tithes  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  tajtes  due 
to  the  churches  and  ecclesiosClciil  beneiices  of  the 
kingdom  was  conceded.— Wetior  n.  Welte,  Kirdirn- 
Ler.  vl,  2G5. 

CROSS,  EiAr.TATios  "f  tile,  a  festival  in  the  lio- 
man  Catholic  Church,  instituted  in  commemoration  of 
theenaltalionofthe  supposed  cross  of  Christ  at  Jerusa- 
lem, after  its  recover;-  from  the  rersians.  The  latter, 
when  conqnoring  Jerusalem  in  014,  carried  off  with 
tbemthe  relic  which,  since  its  "invention"  [see  Cross, 
Christ's]  by  the  empress  Helena,  had  been  venera- 
ted as  the  "Holy  Cpcbb,"  With  a  view  to  a  heavy 
■nm  of  ransom,  they  had  it  sealed  up  by  the  patriari ' 
Zschatias  with  the  patriarchal  seal,  and  took  it  to 
strong  castle  in  Armenia.  Wban,  in  627,  the  empe- 
ror Horaclius  conquered  tlie  Persians,  be  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  for  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Crosii 
and  took  It  with  him  to  Constantinople.  From  there. 
In  C29  (according  to  others  in  630),  he  took  it  himsel  ~ 
accompanied  by  a  Urge  retinue,  to  Jerusalem,  where 
was  a^in  set  up  with  great  solemnities.      It  is  this 

ly  commemorated  on  Sept.  14  In  the  Church  of  Rome 
SB  the  Eiiallation  of  the  Cross.— Wetzet  u.  Welt«, 
gir':hai-Lex.  vi,  268. 

CROSS,  ISVBKTION  OF  THK,  the  name  Riven  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  a  festival  which  conn 
orates  the  finding  of  the  alleged  true  cross  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  which  is  celebrated  on  the  3d  of  May. 
order  of  liiaiB,  founded  In  honor  of  the  invention  of 
the  cross,  and  carrying  In  their  hand  a  staff,  on  tl 
of  which  was  a  cross,  received  tho  name  of  Croiiicrt 


Toix,  cross),  connpted  into  CnnuAfd  or  Cratctud 

Friars.    They  came  to  England  In  the  I3th  century, 

'  had  monasteries  in  London,  Oifbrd,  and  Kyegats. 

Tbe  festival  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross  (SeptemI 


inJaru] 


emperor  Heraelius,  after  it  hod  been  carried  away  by 
the  Persians.— Cbsmbers,  Entyclopa^,  a.  v.  See 
Cross,  Exaltation  of. 

CROSS,  Metafhobical  Sense  of.  This  word 
(I),  in  its  most  comprehensive  senso,  as  figuratively 
used  in  N.  T.,  designates  not  only  the  whole  passion 
of  Christ,  culminating  in  the  death  on  the  cross,  but 
dgo  tbe  whole  Gospe!  system,  as  a  means  of  reconciU 
ation  with  God  throngh  Christ.  (2)  It  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  sufferings  and  trials  sent  upon  Chris- 
tian>  for  their  moral  improvement,  and  which  have 
the  effect  of  strengthening  faith,  and  teaching  hnmili- 
ty,  love,  and  snbmission.  The  command  to  "  take  up 
the  civsb"  dally  (Luke  Ix,  23)  signiSes  that  we  are 
cheerfully  to  submit  to  all  the  ei,-ils  of  life,  circnm- 
stance,  and  position,  which  tiod,  in  bis  wisdom,  sees 
fit  that  we  should  encounter;  we  are  even  to  rejoice 
at  misfortnne,  as  the  discipline  of  suffering  brings 
fVuitB  of  sanctification  to  thooe  who  patiently  submit 
for  Cbrist'B  sake,  remembering  that  ail  things  work 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God  (Rom,  viii,  28).  Four 
kinds  of  "  crosses"  have  been  recognised  :  1,  the  cross 
of  msriyrdom,  the  witness  nnto  death  for  Christ  and 
the  Gospel ;  2,  the  cross  of  trials,  for  the  preservation 
of  fiuth,  lore,  and  hope ;  3,  tbe  cross  of  discipline,  far 
the  purification  of  the  heart  and  the  eubjecticn  of  sin- 
ful desires  and  inclinationa ;  4,  the  croiB  of  punisb- 
mont,  for  the  chastisement  of  sin ;  tbongh  tbe  aim  of 
punishment  also  Is  the  improvement  of  the  sinner. 
God  Ib  love,  and  therefore  lays  the  "cross"  on  every 
one  as  he  needs  It.  Ho  chosteneth  whom  he  loveth. 
It  Is  a  sad  mistake  to  consider  Buffering  as  the  result 
of  caprice  or  anger  on  the  part  of  God  (S  Cor.  fv,  IS- 
IS; xii,  7:  Heb.  xli,  1-12;  Gal.  vl,  14;  Eph.  ii,  IG, 
!7;  Col.  1. 19-22;  1  Cor.  i,  17,  18;  Gal.  v,  11 :  PhU. 
iii,  18).- Krehl,  N.  T.  Hatidaantriueh,  s.  v.  Kreui. 

CROSS,  Ordebs  of  the,  in  the  Roman  Church, 
1.  CtBumtSrgvlaroflhtConijTtgatioBofthelMsCTBa, 
founded  in  1211  by  Theodore  de  Celleo,  a  descendant 
of  the  dukes  of  Bretagne.  It  was  confirmed  by  Inno- 
cent IV  in  1248,  and  was  exempted  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  by  John  XXII  in  1318.  The  or- 
der spread  especially  in  the  Netherlandi>,  n'eEtem  Ger- 
many, and  France,  and  still  exists  in  the  Netherlands 
and  Belgium,  whence  tn  1860  a  colony  was  sent  over 
to  the  United  States,  where  they  have  an  eslablish- 
mcnt  In  the  dtoccee  of  Milwaukee.  See  Helvot,  who 
calls  them  Croiticrs  or  Porte-Croix;  Amtrwan  Cath- 
olic: Abnanar.    2.  Croitiert  (Croit-beartri)  nflialg,  an- 


CnSB-beanr  In  ItJy. 


tliBj  sra  cooitandj  mantionad.     See  Box- 


pleoe;  4,irllhbud 

sdntnii. 

■Dirib- 

.     .     ,    ,  „  i  8,  md 

1.  The  word  '11Z,l^e'^a^  (lit.  coiutcratiim;  ttt:n<:eeon- 
jecroled  AaiV,  M  of  >  Nazarite,  and  then  genonUlj  fonjj 
hair),  ia  •appond  to  denote  •  diadan  (Greek  cinctjfin, 
Rev.  xii,  3 ;  xlii,  I ;  six,  12).  It  is  applied  to  the  in- 
scribed plate  of  gold  in  front  of  the  high-priest's  miCre, 
which  <vu  tied  behind  by  a  ribtwn  (Exod.  xxii,  6; 
xxxii,  SO),  HQd  nhich  was  donbtlesa  Bomething  of  the 
fame  kind  that  we  ace  in  flga.H,lI.  This  word  is  also 
employed  to  denote  the  diadem  which  Saul  wora  in 
Lattlp,  and  which  was  brought  to  Daiid  (2  Sam.  i,  10), 
and  also  that  nhich  waa  Dsed  at  the  cotanatioa  of  the 
young  Jonah  (i  Kings  li,  13)  j  and.  aa  another  word  is 
applied  elaewhere  to  the  cmwn  used  in  this  ceremoni- 
al, the  probability  is  that  tho  Hebrew  kings  wore  some- 
times ■  diadem  and  sometimes  a  crown,  and  that  the 
diadem  only  waa  accessiblB  to  the  high-priest,  by  whom 
Joash  waa  crowned,  tho  crown  itself  being  most  likely 
la  the  possession  of  Alhatiab.  Both  the  ordinary 
priests  and  the  high-piicst  wont  head-dresses  of  this 
ornamental  description.  The  common  mitre  (n~32a, 
Sept.  cifapiE,  Eiod.  xxviil,  37;  sxix,  6,  etc. ;  Joae. 
phoa,  raii'ia  ;  Hesych.  mpo^iov  o  si  iipiic  ^upouai) 
was  a  flat  cap  (tiXoc  odwac),  forming  a  sort  of  linen 
Ionia  or  crown  (ffrt^ciiTi),  Josephua,  Atii.  iii,  7.  The 
coretnonial  mitre  (f&lXa,  SepL  ^uovi't^  rvi^)of  tbo 
high-priest  (used  also  of  a  regal  crown,  Eiek.  xxi,  !C) 
was  mnch  more  splendid  (Eitod.  xxTiii,36;  Lev.  v Iii, 
S :  "an  ornament  of  honor,  a  costly  work,  the  desire 
oflheoyeB,"Eccla».i]T,  12;  "  the 'Ao^  crown,"  Lev. 
viii,  9,  so  called  from  the  Tetragiammaton  Inscribed 
anit,3apranea,Z)erTp'«s(.J'uJ.,  p.441).  It  had  a  sec- 
ond fillet  of  blue  lace  (t£  liwtivOoii  imroiKAidvat,  the 
color  being  ctuxen  as  a  type  of  heaven),  and  over  It  a 
golden  diadem  (*it3,  Ezod.  xxii,  6),  "on  which  blos- 
somed »  golden  calyx  like  tbe  flower  of  the  voBio'n- 
/iflf,"  or  byoBcyamua  (Josephua,  Ail.  Iii,  6).  Tho  gold 
band  (_y^,  Sept.  rlraXov;  Origen,  iAaimjpiov)  waa 
tied  behind  witb  blue  lace  (embroidered  with  flowers), 
and  being  two  fingers  broad,  bore  the  inscription  (not 
in  lias-relief,  aa  Abarbanel  savs)  "  Holiness  to  tbe 
Lord."  (Comp.  Rev.  xvii,  6  j  liraunius,  Oe  Vetl.  Sa- 
Cfrd.  ii,  2-i !  Uaimon.  De  Apparalu  Tnapli,  \x,  1 ;  Be- 
land,  Antiq.  ii,  10 ;  Carpiov,  Appar.  Cril.  p.  85 ;  Jose- 
phos,H'or,T,6,7;  Philo,Z)et'i(.Jfi«i(,  iii,519.)  Some 
suppose  that  Josephns  la  descrlMng  a  later  crown  given 
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by  Alazandei  tbe  Great  to  Jaddoa  (Jennings's  Jtmtb 
Aat.  f.li«).  The  use  of  tbe  crown  by  priests  and  ia 
religioui  services  was  universal,  and  perlup*  the  badge 
belonged  at  fint  "  rattiei  to  tbe  poatifia^  than  the 
Ttgaiia."  Thus  Q.  Fabius  Bctor  says  liut  the  first 
crown  was  used  by  Januau-ifltaocri/Enn^.  "A  striped 
bead-dresa  and  queue,"  or  "a  short  wig,  on  which  ■ 
band  was  Cutaned,  ornamented  with  an  asp,  the  sym- 
bol of  loyalty,"  waa  used  by  tho  kinga  of  Egypt  in  re- 
ligioua  ceremonies  (Wilkinson's  Aik.  Egypt,  iii,  351, 
fig.  IS).  The  crown  worn  by  the  kings  of  Assyria 
was  "  a  high  mitre  .  .  .  frequently  adorned  with  flow- 
ers, etc.,  and  arranged  in  bands  of  linen  or  Mlfc.  Orig- 
inally tbere  wis  only  one  band,  but  afterwards  there 
were  two,  and  tlie  ornaments  were  richer"  (Layaid,!!, 
320,  and  tlw  illustrations  in  Jshn,  Areh.  Germ,  ed.,  pt. 
i,  Tol.  ii,  Ub.  Ix,  4  and  S).    Sea  Mitbe. 


Tho  royal  crown  originated  in  tho  diadem,  which 
vss  a  simple  jUI;(  fastened  round  tlie  bead,  and  tied 
behind.  Tliie  obviously  toolt  its  rise  among  a  people 
who  wore  long  hair,  and  used  a  bund  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  over  the  face.  The  idea  occuired  of  dis. 
tjuguishing  kings  by  a  fillet  of  different  color  from 
that  usually  worn  i  and  being  thus  establiabed  as  a 
regal  distinction,  it  continued  to  be  naed  as  such  even 
among  nations  who  did  not  woor  the  hair  long,  or  was 
employed  to  confine  the  headnlrees.  We  sometimes 
see  this  diadem  aa  a  simple  fillet,  about  two  inchea 
broad,  taEtaned  round  tbe  otbcrwiie  bare  beadi  we 
then  lind  it  aa  a  band  of  gold  (Rrst  cut,  above,  figs.  2, 
5).  In  this  shspe  it  sometimes  forms  tho  basis  of 
raised  omamentAl  work  (Qgs.  6,  7,  B,  10),  in  whict) 
casD  it  liccomes  what  wo  should  consider  a  crown ; 
and,  indeed,  tbe  original  diadem  may  be  traced  in  most 
ancient  crowns.  Fig.  10  ia  curious,  not  only  fhim  the 
simplicity  of  its  form,  but  on  account  of  the  metallic 
loop  to  be  passed  under  tbe  chin — a  mode  of  securing 
the  crown  probably  adopted  in  war  or  in  tho  chase. 
Then  we  dud  tho  diadem  surrounding  the  head-dresa 
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ot  cBp  (flga.  8,  E>,  1S>,  uid  when  thia  t\m>  U 

•d,  the  diadem  ma;  be  conudored  ts  having  bacome  a 

rrovn.    See  Diadeu. 

S.  Tbe  mon  genenl  word  for  a  cnxm  1«  rf^a?,  aia- 
rah'  (a  circkt,  Qt.  crrJ^voc);  and  it  it  up[>liei)  to 
croima  and  liead  omamenta  irf  dltferent  imrts,  includ- 
ing tboM  Qud  bj  the  kinga.  Wben  applied  to  tbeir 
croima,  it  appeara  to  denoto  the  atate  crown  aa  dutia- 
gaiahed  from  the  diadem.  Such  wai  proliali];  the 
crown,  which,  with  ita  precious  atones,  weighed  (or 
rather  "was  worth")  a  talent,  taken  by  David  fnim 
the  king  of  Ammon  at  Rabbab,  and  used  ae  the  atate 
crown  of  Jodah  (2  Sam.  xil,  8U).  Some  gronndlesaiy 
enppose  that,  being  I'M  heavy  to  wear,  It  wai  nupad- 
ed  over  his  head.  Tbe  rojal  crown  waa  aometimu 
buried  with  the  king  (Schickard,  Jui  Btg.  vi,  19,  p. 
431).  Idolatroua  nationa  also  "made  crowns  for  the 
bead  of  tbeir  goda"  (Ep.  Jer.  9).  The  Kabblna  ailege 
that  the  Helirew  atAte-crown  wm  of  gold,  ut  with 
}owcla.  Of  ita  ahape  it  ii  impossible  to  form  any  no- 
tion, onlesti  by  reference  to  the  examples  of  ancient 
crowns  contained  in  the  preceding  cut.  These  flg- 
urea,  howeVrr,  being  taken  mostly  from  coins,  are  not 
of  that  very  remote  enUquity  which  we  would  desire 
to  illuatrate  matters  pertaininfc  to  tbe  period  of  the 
Hebrew  monarcbiea.  In  Egypt  and  Penia  there  are 
sculptures  of  earlier  date,  representing  royal  crowns 
in  tbe  sbspe  of  a  distinguishing  tisra,  cap,  or  helmet, 
of  metal,  and  of  doth,  or  partly  cloth  and  partly  metal. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Cronm. 

Flc.  1,  iJiirer  EETpt :  9,  Upper  Ecrpt ;  *,  both  klDedonu 

uniud ;  3,  koyU  FUlet. 

The  diadem  otlwo  or  three  filleta  (flga,4,  6,  first  cut, 
cbave)niay  have  been,  similarly  significant  of  dominion 
over  tuo  cr  three  countries.  In  Rev.  xii.  Sj  .^iil,  1 ; 
xii,  12,  allusion  ia  made  to  "muny  crowns"  (tialiiiiaTo) 
worn  in  token  of  extended  dominbn.  Thus  tiie  kings 
ofE^ptuaed  tobe  crowned  with  Uie  "pahcnC,"orunte- 
<d  cronrne  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  OViikinson.  .^Re. 
Egypt,  iii,  S51  iq. ;  eomp.  Layard,  ii,  mn) ;  and  Plolo- 
mv  Philometor  wore  lico  diadems,  one  fur  Europe  and 
ono  for  Asia.  Tiiis  would,  in  fact,  form  Ihrer  crowns, 
as  Ilia  previoiiB  one  was  doulitless  the  double  crown 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Simibrly  the  three 
crowns  of  the  papal  tiara  mark  various  accessions  of 
power:  the  llrst  corDna  was  added  to  the  mitre  liy  Al- 
exander III  in  llaO;  the  second  by  Boniface  VIll 
in  13113;  and  the  third  by  L'rban  V  in  1362.  These 
Egj-plian  tiaras  were  worn  in  w»r  and  on  occasions 
of  btate,  but  on  ordinary  occaeions  a  fillet  or  disdem 
nns  used.  It  ia  important  to  obeerve  that  tho  m4tr<  of 
the  bijjb-priest,  which  ia  olso  called  a  crown  (F.xod. 
xxxix,  3il),waa  of  aimltar  cooatruclion,  if  not  ahape, 
with  tlie  addition  of  the  golden  liilrt  or  disdem. 

3.  Similar  also  in  construction  and  material,  tbongh 
not  In  form,  woe  the  ancient  Persian  crun  n,  for  which 
there  is  a  distinct  name  in  tbe  book  of  Esther  (i,  11  j 
ii,  IT;  Ti,  8),  vii.,  IP?,  U'lier  (ciapln),  which  was 
doubtless  tbe  etdarit  or  rilarii  (liPapir  or  cirafHf).  tbe 
high  cap  or  tiara  ao  often  mentioned  by  the  Greek  hia- 
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torians.  Prom  the  descriptions  given  of  it,  this  seeu 
to  have  been  a  somewhat  conical  cap,  suiionnded  by  a 
wreath  or  fold ;  and  this  wotild  suggeat  a  reaemblancA 
to  fig.  li  (of  the  firat  cut,  above),  which  is,  in  fact,  cop- 
ied ftom  a  Parthian  or  later  Persian  coin  This  one 
is  woitbv  of  very  particular  attention  because  it  forms 
a  eonnectmg  link  between  the  ancient  snd  modem 
Oriental  (.rowns,  tbe  latter  conaictini,  either  ef  a  cap, 
with  a  fold  or  turban,  vaiiausl}  ennciied  with  aigrettes 
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ss  this  1*1  or  of  >  stiff  cap  of  cloth,  studded  wilh  pT»< 
cious  stones.  It  most  often  occur  to  tbe  student  of 
Biblical  antiquities  that  the  modem  usagea  of  the  East 
have  more  resemblance  to  the  most  ancient  Iban  have 
those  which  prevailed  during  that  intermedials  or 
classical  period  In  which  its  peculiar  manners  and  in- 

from  tbe  domination  of  ttie  tireeka  and  Komana.  So, 
In  tbe  present  instance,  we  are  mucli  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  such  head-tires  and  caps  aa  those 
rapresented  in  the  above  cut  mon  corrcctiv  represent 
the  legal  "crowns"  of  the  Old  Testa ment'than  thosB 
Agnred  in  the  firat  cut,  al»ve  (with  tbe  exception  of 
Hg.  12  and  tho  simple  diadems) ;  which,  however,  may 
be  taken  to  represent  tbe  style  of  the  crowns  which 
prevailed  in  and  before  tbe  tune  of  tbe  Kew  Tejta- 

4.  Other  Heb.  terms  rendered  "crown"  are  "^T,  ttr, 
a  icrrath  or  border  of  gold  around  tbe  edge  of  tbe  ark 
of  the  covenant  (Exod.  xnv,  IJ,  etc,);  and  Ip'll;, 
htdtid',  the  icalp  or  crown  of  the  human  head  (Gen. 
xlix,  !6,  etc.;  iLapii^q,  Scl,  BE).  There  are  several 
words  in  Scripture  for  a  crewn  (but  not  m  rendered) 
besides  those  mentioned,  as  IJtD,  peer',  the  head- 
dress of  brldegroonis  (Isa.  1m,  lU;  Bur.  v,  2;  Ezek. 
xxiv,17),  and  of  women  (Isa.  Iii,  20);  nil^M,  dfpl- 
irolh',  a  head-dress  of  great  splendor  (laa.  xxVilJ,  5); 
n;ib,  Uvjah',  a  wreath  of  flowers  (Prov.  i,  9;  iv, 
9);  sacli  wreaths  were  used  on  festal  Oceanians  (Isa. 
xsviii,  1) ;  S*:^.  ttainph',  a  common  tiara  or  turban 
(Job  uii,  14  ■  I'sa.  iii,  28) ;  N^S^S,  larttla'  ("bat," 
Dan.  iii,  21,  rather  mantle).  Sripiia  occur*  in  the 
N.  T.  only  once  (Acts  xiv,  13)  for  the  garlands  used 
with  victim!.     In  the  BytauOne  court  this  word  was 
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(onfinMtothai'MfKr>a/croirD(I>a  Fnnio,  Clou.  Grae. 
p.  144:2).     S«  GABi.Anii. 

The  Jem  boad  that  three  croims  wars  given  to 
them;  n^in  ir;»,  the  crown  of  the  lnw;  nsni  ir?, 
the  crown  of  prietthood  j  and  r^^b'Q,  the  roj'tl  crown; 
belter  than  «I1  which  U  Z^'J  DD  ^ri,  tho  crown 
ofa  Rood  aitne {CMipxoT,  Apparai. Crilic.  p. GO;  Otho- 
dU  /jtr.  Ritib.  «.  V.  Corona).  Crowna  were  to  ofton 
used  aymtiolicallj  to  express  honor  and  power  that 
It  [«  not  always  uTo  to  infer  nutioiial  utagei  fnini 
the  pasHRee  in  which  they  occur.  Hcace  wo  would 
scarcely  conclude  (torn  I'liok.  xxiii,  42  that  crowns 
were  worn  by  Jewiib  femaleSf  ulthon^U  that  they 
vorc  soma  ornament  which  nii;:ht  lie  fo  culled  Is  prob- 
able rrom  other saurccs.  iit.iiaK {ArMan Xii^,  1, 
424)  mentions  that  until  about  tuo  centuries  a^o  a 
kind  of  crown  wai  worn  by  Arabian  females  of  wealth 
and  distinction.  It  was  generally  a  circle  of  ]cirelle<l 
gold  (the  lower  edge  of  which  was  straight,  and  tho 
upper  fanciTDlly  heightened  to  a  mere  point),  sur- 
mounting the  Tower  part  of  a  dome-flhapcd  cap,  with  a 
Jewel  or  some  other  ornament  at  the  Bummit.  It  b 
certain  that  "ciowna"  of  this  or  some  similar  Icind 
were  worn  at  maniagoa  (CanL  iii,  11;  Im.  Ixi,  10); 
and  it  would  appear  that  at  foaala  and  public  fea^vals 
"crowna  of  rajoicing"  were  customary.  These  ware 
probably  BarUnds(WiBd.ii, 8;  iT,2;  Ecclua.  1, 11). 

With  the  ancients  generally  tin  crown  wa*  the  sym- 
bol of  victory  and  nward,  it  being  customary  for  con- 
querors to  be  crowned,  as  were  alao  vtctorH  in  the  Gre- 
cian gamss.  From  ancient  coins  and  medals  wo  may 
obsen'e  that  then  crowna  or  wreaths  oaualiy  consiat- 
ed  of  leavea  of  trees,  to  which  vera  added  flowera. 
The  crown  worn  by  the  victor  in  the  Olympian  games 
was  made  of  the  wild  oUvs ;  in  the  Pythian  games,  of 
laurel ;  In  the  Nemean  games,  of  panley ;  and  in  the 
Isthmian  games  [see  Cobisth],  of  the  pine.  In- 
deed, Claudius  Satumlnus  says  there  was  hardly  any 
plant  of  which  crowns  had  not  been  made.  The  Bo- 
mans  had  several  kinds  of  crowns  or  wreaths  which 
were  bestowed  for  various  services;  but  the  noblest 
was  tbs  civic  crown,  given  to  him  who  bad  sa>-ed  the 
life  of  a  cUiien ;  It  was  made  of  oak  leaves,  and  was 
presented  by  the  person  who  had  been  saved  to  his 
preserver.  These  wura  all  corruptible,  for  they  liegan 
Vj  wither  as  soon  as  they  -were  separated  from  the 
trees  or  plucked  ont  of  the  earth.  In  apposition  to 
these,  there  is  an  incorruptibie  crown,  a  crown  of  life, 
1  lid  up  (at  those  who  are  faithful  unto  death  (Jas.  i, 
12;  1  Pet.  V,  4;  Rev.  H,  10;  sec  Am.  Prai.  Rrv.  July, 
1S63).  Pilate's  guard  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
placed  It  on  the  head  of  Jeans  Christ  (Matt,  xxvli,  29) 
with  an  intention  to  insult  him,  andor  the  character 
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CProv.xIi,4;  XvU,6;  Isu.  xivUl,  6;  PhiL  iv,  1,  etc). 
Tbe  term  is  also  appllwl  to  the  rims  of  altan,  tables, 

etc.  (Exod.  XXV,  25,  etc. )  Dent,  xzii,  S;  comp.Vitr. 
li,  S ;  Q.  Curt.  Ii,  4,  80).  The  ancients  o  well  as  the 
moderns  had  u  coin  called  "  a  crown"  (rov  arifaivv  oy 
6^iXiTi,l  Hacc.  xlil,  S9;  x,29;  A.T.  ><Crown4ax,'' 
V.  Suid.,  s.  V.  trrifarain'  riktapa) ;  so  caUed,  doubt- 
less, iMcaose  eoluB  naoally  boro  tho  head  of  the  sover- 
oign  encircled  with  a  wreath.     See  CafX. 

The  chief  writers  on  crowna  are  GoechaJios  (D"  Co- 
nmu,  lib.  x)  and  Menrdns  (_De  Conmd,  Ilafniie,  1671). 
For  othen,  aeo  Fabriclns,  flibL  Anl.  xlv,  13.— Kltlo,  s. 
v.  i  Smith,  E.  V.     Sea  HKAD-oBsaa. 

CIiO\Vi;  OF  THOBNS  (ari^vas  It  ^^0^9^^. 
Slatt.  xxvii,  ZB),  Our  Lord  was  crowned  with  thorns 
in  mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Tho  object  seems 
to  have  been  insult,  and  not  tlie  Infliction  of  pain,  as 
haa  generally  been  supposed.  The  Ebamnus,  or  Spi- 
n»  Qiristi,  allhongh  abundant  in  the  neighborhcnjd 
of  Jerusalem,  cannot  bo  the  plant  Intended,  because  itj 
thorns  are  so  strong  and  largo  that  it  could  not  liavo 
l«eD  woven  (irXi£a>Tic)  into  a  wroalh.  Tho  lorgo- 
leaved  acanthus  (liear's-fbot)  is  totally  unsuited  for 
the  purpose.  Had  the  acacia  been  Intended,  as  Fomo 
suppose,  the  phrase  would  have  been  t^  dsavO^ic. 
Obviuaely  some  small,  flexile  thorny  shrub  Is  meant; 
perhsps  coppnrei  ipinoia  (Reland's  Palril.  ii,  £25). 
Uasselqulst  {TravtU,  p.  280)  says  that  tbe  thorn  used 
was  tha  Arabian  tudk.  "It  was  very  suitable  for 
their  purpose,  as  It  has  many  sharp  thorns  which  in- 
flict painful  wounds;  and  its  flexible,  pliant,  and 
round  branches  might  eaiily  be  plaited  In  the  form  of 
a  crown."  It  also  resembles  the  rich  dark  green  of 
the  trlamphal  ivy-wreath,  which  would  give  addition- 
al pungency  to  its  ironical  purpoee  (RosenmaUer,  So(- 
aKf  Iff  Script,  p.  Vrt,  Eng.  ed.).  Another  plant  com. 
monly  Hxed  upon  is  the  "soutbem  buckthorn,"  which 
was  very  suitable  to  the  purpoee.  See  BEtAHni.E. 
On  the  empress  Helena's  supposed  discovery  of  the 
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of  the  king  of  the  Jaws  (see  below).  Tbe  laurel,  pine, 
or  parsley  garlnnds  given  to  victors  in  the  great  games 
of  Greece  are  finely  alluded  to  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  ii,  25 ; 
!  Tim.  ii,  6,  etc.).  See  Games.  They  are  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  laurel-wreath  assumed  by  Apol- 
lo on  conquering  the  Pj-tbon  CTertuU.  di  Cor.  MU.  7, 
16).  (On  the  Greek  and  Roman  hononiiy  crowns,  see 
Smith,  Did.  ofClaa.  AnHq.,  ».  v.  Corona,)  See  Aha. 
RABTHINE.  "Grown"  ia  often  used  figuratively  in 
the  Bible  as  a  general  emblem  of  an  exalted  state 
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-Smith,  s.  V.  Treatises 
on  the  crown  In  question  have  been  written  in  Latin 
by  Bartholm  (Hafn.  lEol),  Bottler  (in  the  BiU.  Brem. 
viii,  042),  Freniel  (Viteh.  1G67, 1679),  GOtsch  (Altdorf, 
ie»J).  Gonsager  (Hafn.  1713),  Lodemann  (Vitab.  1679X 
Sagittariu!.  (.[pna,  167i),  Wedel  (Jena,  1636),  GUnch 
(Lips.  IGii!),  Haltmann  (RosL  1757),  MOller  (in  Uen- 
thenii  Tha.  ii,  230-238).      See  Tuosn. 

Crttclfiz  (Iaw  Latin  cmc-fixtims  ftnm  er«ci,toa 
cross,  ond/znm,  fastened),  a  representation  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  executed  In  wood.  Ivory,  metal,  or  other 
hard  material. 

I.  BiitoTy  nfCracJfixfi. — Among  the  many  nymbols 
which  the  ear^y  Christians  used  to  represent  Christ  as 
tbe  central  object  of  their  faith,  the  lamb  was  among 
the  most  predommsnl.  In  tho  beginning  of  the  6tii 
centurj-  tbe  lamb  bears  a  triumphal  cross ;  then  it  la 
lying  on  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  cross;  then  It  ap- 
pears with  blood  flowing  from  a  wound  In  its  side,  as 
well  as  fhim  its  feet;  and  finally,  by  the  end  of  this 
century,  a  lamb  is  painted  In  the  centre  of  the  eras', 
where  the  body  Of  Christ  was  later  placed.  On  the 
celebrated  "  cross  of  the  Vatican,"  on  which  this  lamb 
thus  appear^  are  two  busts  of  the  Saviour:  one  above, 
holding  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  and  giving  a  benedic- 
tion (q.  V.)  in  the  Latin  manner  with  the  right,  while 
the  one  below  holds  a  scroll  in  the  right  hand,  and  a 
littie  cross  In  the  left.  The  sixth  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil (A.D.  680)  ordered  that  Christ  should  be  repnwent- 
cd  with  his  proper  human  body  rather  than  under  the 
symbol  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  in  the  following  cen- 
crocifixes  multiplied  greatly  throughout  all  Chris- 
tendom. The  way  to  this  decision  had  evidently  been 
prepared  by  several  intennediate  steps,  by  which  tba 
aversion  and  horror  of  the  death  by  the  cross,  thoUFih 
abolished  as  a  mode  of  execution  by  ConstantiDe,w«i« 
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gradually  overcome  in  the  minds  of  the  Christian  world. 
Tbns,  on  the  yials  of  Honza,  which  Gregory  the 
Great  gave  to  queen  Theodelinda,  there  is  a  head  of 
Christ  in  a  nimbus  containing  a  cross.  A  mosaic  of 
St.  Etienne,  of  aliout  the  same  period,  contains  in  ad- 
dition one  of  the  thieves  on  each  side  of  the  head  of 
Christ,  with  a  highly  ornamented  cross  below  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  vial,  with  an  ornamented  ediculum 
below,  crowned  by  a  cross,  with  an  angel  on  one  side, 
and  the  two  women  bringing  spices  to  the  tomb  of 
Christ  on  the  other  side,  indicating  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  On  another,  Christ  is  represented  with  his 
arms  extended — ^lilco  the  praying  persons  of  the  Cata- 
combs— ^with  the  two  thieves  on  crosses  at  his  side, 
and  the  sun  and  moon,  or  other  emblems,  added  to  the 
representation.  In  the  pictorial  cross  of  Monzn,  said 
to  be  a  present  from  Gregory  the  Groat  to  the  empress 
Theodelinda,  and  in  others  of  the  most  ancient  crucifix- 
es, the  figure  of  Christ  was  scratched  in  on  the  metal 
with  some  sharp-pointed  instrument.  Later,  it  was 
painted.  It  is  in  the  0th  century  that  the  figures  first 
appeared  in  relief.  The  first  crucifi  x  used  in  a  church, 
of  which  we  have  any  proof,  is  spolcen  of  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  as  being  in  the  church  of  Narbonne  (A.D. 
593).  After  the  council  of  692  the  Grei?k  Church 
used  painted  crucifixes  f^ely.  Pope  John  VII,  a 
Greek  by  birth  (elected  A.D.  705),  first  used  the  cruci- 
fix in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Rome.  A  single  crucifix  is 
found  in  the  Catacombs,  and  this  is  considered  to  date 
from  the  8th  century.  The  crucifix  soon  assumed  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  Romisli  church  edifice, 
being  placed  over  the  centre  of  tho  liigh  altar,  over- 
towering  the  tapers,  and  being  removed  only  at  tho 
elevation  of  the  Host.  This  altar-crucifix  is  often 
made  in  the  most  costiy  and  artistic  way,  being  usual- 
ly of  gold  or  silver,  and  adorned  with  pearls  or  pre- 
cious stones.  Crucifixes  are  also  placed  at  the  doors 
of  churches,  in  cloisters,  in  cupels  by  the  roadside, 
and  at  every  place  where  crosses  (q.  v.)  are  erected. 
They  are  constantly  used  liy  Roman  Catholics,  both 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  and  especially  are  kept  in 
the  bedchamber.  The  reason  given  for  this  abundant 
use  of  the  crucifix  is  **to  keep  the  snfferin^ris  and  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  fact  of  atonement,  ever  before  the 
minds  of  believers."  Among  the  Protestant  church- 
es, the  Lutheran  has  not  rejected  the  use  of  the  altar- 
crucifixes,  thou'gh  Protestants  generally  consider  the 
nse  of  crucifixes  to  lead  to  a  worship  of  tho  material  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  to  a  forgetting  of  the  true 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  Saviour's  death ;  hence  they 
reject  them  altc^ther,  regarding  them  as  only  valua- 
ble, whether  sculptured  or  pcunted,  as  marking  a  phase 
of  the  development  of  ritualistic  worship,  or  as  works 
of  art. 

II.  DettJoU. — Until  the  11th  century  Christ  was  rep- 
resented as  living,  and  usually  with  his  head  crowned 
with  a  nimbus  or  other  symbol  of  his  triumphal  resur- 
rection. His  head  was  erect,  his  eyes  open,  indicating 
his  divine  nature,  which  is  not  subject  to  death ;  or, 
more  probably,  his  triumph  over  his  death.  Though 
Christ  was  crucified,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  in  an 
entirely  naked  condition,  the  earliest  crucifixes  repre- 
sent him  clothed  with  a  cokbiumy  a  tunic  without  arms, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet.  At  tlie  close  of  the  8th  cen- 
tur}',  this  was  modified  to  a  tunic  bound  around  the  waist 
and  extending  about  to  the  knees ;  and  liy  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  the  tunic  was  almost  universally 
contracted  to  a  simple  band  of  cloth  around  the  loins. 
This  has  been  universally  adopted  b}*  artists  till  the 
present  lime.  The  crucifix  of  the  chnrcli  St.  Genfes, 
at  Narbonne,  is  the  only  example  extant  of  this  type 
being  adopted  before  the  9th  century.  A  manuscript 
in  the  Ijiurentian  library  at  Florence,  dating  about 
tho  year  1060,  contains  the  first  example  extant  of 
Christ  being  represented  as  dead.  All  the  crucifixes 
from  that  time  represent  the  head  as  drooping,  and  life 
98  just  extinct.     A  stream  of  blood  is  sometimes  rep- 


resented flowing  flrom  the  wounds  in  the  hands  and 
the  side,  and  falling  upon  the  head  of  some  of  the 
characters  represented,  symbolizing  thus  the  effects  of 
the  atonement.  Nearly  all  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
Middle  Ages  have  painted  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion, 
these  l)eing  sometimes  their  master-pieces.  Cimabuo 
and  Margaritone,  in  the  13th  century,  made  the  first 
representations  extant  of  a  crucifix  with  but  threo 
nails,  the  feet  being  crossed,  in  their  paintings  of  the 
crucifixion  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella  in  Flor- 
ence. The  Romish  Church  now  usually  prefers  this 
type  of  the  crucifix,  though  the  former  method,  adopt- 
ed by  this  church  also  till  the  13th  century,  was  with- 
out doubt  the  more  in  accordance  with  historical  accu- 
racy. The  tuppedcmeum  to  support  the  feet  is  usually 
represented,  though  some  later  artists  have  placed  a 
globe  in  place  of  this  tablet  or  shelf.  The  tupportfor 
the  body  has  never  been  represented  in  art.  The  tiile 
of  die  cross  was  placed  on  a  tablet  which  was  attached 
to  tho  head  of  the  "p  cross.  There  are  but  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  artists  have  given  the  full  inscription 
in  the  three  languages,  and  these  are  modern.  Many 
crucifixes  have  no  titles.  In  most  it  is  indicated  by 
a  few  meaningless  marks.  In  the  Greek  Church  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  or  I  C  .  .  X  C,  or  A,  ui,  is  gener- 
ally used. 

III.  Accetsories. — ^These  are  either  such  as  pertain 
to  the  literal  circumstances  of  the  crucifixion,  or  are 
f:3'^mbolical  figures  having  reference  to  the  Atonement. 
The  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  are  often  represented 
as  standing  one  on  each  side  of  the  cross,  with  the  head 
bent  forward  and  resting  on  the  hand — a  posture  of 
grief  C(  nimon  in  all  antiquity.  The  names  of  the  two 
are  usually  given  either  in  Latin  or  Greek.  The  two 
Folditrs  are  often  given,  one  holding  a  lance,  and  the 
other  tho  sponge  filled  with  vinegar.  The  very  earli- 
est crucifixes  have  not  these  soldiers,  but  they  became 
common  after  the  8th  centuiy.  A  single  example  ex- 
ists of  their  drawing  lots  for  the  Saviour's  garments. 
The  sun  and  the  moon,  the  former  with  a  face  surround- 
ed by  a  circle,  and  giving  out  rays,  and  the  latter  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  are  often  given,  being  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  These  are  come- 
times  replaced  by  two  human  demi-figures,  one  with  a 
royal  diadem,  and  the  other  crowned  with  a  crescent 
or  holding  a  torch,  while  both  have  one  hand  support- 
ing the  head  in  an  attitude  of  grief.  Rays  of  light  often 
stream,  from  both  the  sun  and  the  moon,  upon  the  fig- 
ure of  Christ.  These  heavenly  bodies  are  considered 
I)y  many  to  represent  the  darkness  which  suddenly 
came  over  nature,  concealing  the  sun  and  moon.  But 
a  better  interpretation  is  that  they  represent  the  di- 
vine and  human  nature  of  Christ,  as  the  same  figures 
do  on  other  monuments.  The  redemption  of  man 
from  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ  is  symbolized  in  some 
crucifixes  b}'  a  naked  man  rising  up  from  the  ground 
below  the  cross,  while  a  hand  above  him  is  reached 
out  from  a  cloud.  Another  represents  a  man  lying 
on  the  ground,  while  a  woman,  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  is  taking  hold  of  the  hand  in  the  cloud.  This 
is  to  indicate  Adam  and  Eve.  A  crucifix  in  St.  John 
Lateran,  in  Rome,  has  a  gate  (of  paradise)  on  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  is  a  tree  (of  good  and  evil),  show- 
ing that  man,  lost  by  partaking  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
is  restored  by  the  cross  to  the  paradise  from  which  he 
was  driven  out.  The  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists 
and  angels  in  adoration  are  often  placed  near  the  upH 
per  part  of  the  cnicifix.  The  skull  and  cross-bones  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  is  altogether  i^  modem  addition. 
The  crucifix  of  a  dipt^'ch  of  Rambona  contains  a  wolf 
under  the  cross  nourishing  Romulus  and  Remus,  sup- 
posed to  symbolize  the  subjection  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  the  world  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  or  to  the  city 
of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  the  Romish  Church.  Other 
symliols  relating  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  or  to 
tho  traditions  relating  to  this  central  event  in  the  his- 
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fory  of  the  world,  occnr  in  varioiu  craciAxes.  Manj 
other  modifications  exist  of  the  presentation  of  the 
crucifixion,  whether  giyen  in  foil  relief,  or  high  or 
low  relief,  or  whether  painted  in  miniature,  in  mosaic, 
on  fresco,  or  on  csnyas. 

Cmcifizioil  (prop.  trravpiaviQ^  hut  in  the  K.  T. 
the  noun  does  not  occur,  the  act  being  designated  by 
some  form  of  the  verb  aravpowj  to  apply  the  cross ; 
once  irpo(nrfiywfUf  to  Jhsten,  L  e.  to  the  cross.  Acts  ii, 
23 ;  the  classical  writers  use  ffravpovv^  avaftravpovv^ 
mcoXom^ity,  wpotnyXoi'v,  and,  less  properly,  dvaexty- 
ivXtvftv;  cruc%  or  paHbulo  afieere^  tuffifferty  or  simply 
figtre  [TertuU.  de  Pat,  iii],  crucian  [Auson.]  ad  pa- 
lum  aJUgarty  crueem  aUeui  ttcUvere^  in  crueem  agere, 
toUerej  etc.';  the  sufferer  was  called  crueiariiu).  See 
Passion. 

L  History, — The  variety  of  the  phrases  shows  the 
extreme  commonness  of  the  punishment,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Semiramis. 
It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  (as  in  the  case  of 
Inarus,  Thuc  i,  80;  comp.  Gen.  xl,  19),  the  Cartha- 
ginians (as  in  the  case  of  Uanno,  etc.,yal.  Max.  ii,  7 ; 
Polyb.  i,  86 ;  Sil.  Ital.  U,  844 ;  Plutarch,  Parol.  24 ; 
Justin,  xviii,  7;  Hirt  Bell.  Afnc,  66),  the  Persians 
(Polycrates,  etc;  Herod,  iii,  125;  iv,  43;  vii,  194; 
Cteslas,  Excerpt,  5 ;  comp.  Esth.  vii,  10),  the  Assyrians 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii,  1),  Sc^-thiana  (id.  ii,  44),  Indians  (id.  ii, 
18),  Germans  (possibly  Tacit.  Germ,  12),  and  veiy  fre- 
quent from  the  earliest  times  (Livy,  i,  26)  among  the 
Komans.  Cicero,  however,  refers  it,  not  (as  Livy)  to 
the  early  kings,  but  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  (pro  Rab. 
4) ;  Aurel.  Victor  calls  it  vttus  veUrrimumque  (?  te- 
terr.)  patibulorum  si^pUcium,  Both  Kptfxav  and  sus- 
penJere  (Ovid,  Ibis,  299)  refer  to  death  by  crucifixion ; 
thus,  in  spealcing  of  Alexander's  crucifixion  of  2000 
Tynans,  civiKpifiaffsv  in  Diod.  Sic.  answers  to  the  cnt- 
cibus  affixus  in  Q.  Curt,  iv,  4.  The  Greeks  (Strabo, 
xiv,  647)  and  Macedonians  (.Appian,  MUhr.  8 ;  Curt, 
vii,  11,  28 ;  ix,  8,  6)  also  sometimes  resorted  to  this 
mode  of  punishment. 

This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of  punishment  was 
happily  abolished  by  Constantine  (Sozom.  i,  8)  prol>a- 
bly  towards  the  end  of  hb  reign  (see  Lipsius,  De  Cruce, 
ill,  15),  although  it  is  curious  tliat  we  have  no  more 
definite  account  of  the  matter.  Examples  of  it  are 
found  in  the  early  part  of  that  emperor's  reign,  but 
the  reverence  which,  at  a  later  period,  he  was  led  to 
feel  for  the  cross,  doubtless  induced  him  to  put  an  end 
to  the  inhuman  practice  (Aurel.  Vict.  Cau.  41 ;  Niceph. 
vii,  46 ;  Firmic.  viii,  20).  '*  An  edict  so  honorable  to 
Cliristianity,"  says  Gibbon,  **  deserved  a  place  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  instead  of  the  indirect  mention  of  it 
which  seems  to  result  from  the  comparison  of  the  5th 
and  18th  titles  of  the  9th  book"  (ii,  154,  note).  See 
Punishment. 

II.  As  a  Jewish  Cattom, — Whether  this  mode  of  ex- 
ecution was  known  to  the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  (see  Bormidus,  De  Cruce  num  Khraoor,  suppKc. 
fuerit,  Viteb.  1644;  Chaufepi6,  in  the  Miscell.  Duish. 
ii,  401  sq.).  It  is  asserted  to  have  been  so  by  Baro- 
nius  (/Inna/.  i,  xxxiv),  Sigonins  (De  Jiep.  Ilebr,  vi,  8), 
etc.,  who  are  refuted  by  Ca.saubon  (c.  Baron.  Exerc. 
xvi),  Carpzov  (Apparat.  Crit,  p.  591).  The  Hebrew 
words  said  to  allude  to  it  are  i^^H,  talay  (sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  y^tl  i?,  "  upon  the  tree ;"  hence 
the  Jews  in  polemics  call  our  Lord  '^ibp,  and  Chris- 
tians ''ibn  '^la^?, '*  worshippers  of  the  crucified"), 
and  r]?^,  yaka'y  both  of  which  in  the  A.  Vers,  are  gen- 
erally rendered  "to  hang"  (2  Sam.  xviii,  10;  Deut. 
xxi,  22 ;  Num.  xxv,  4 ;  Job  xxvi,  7) ;  for  which  orav- 
pout  occurs  in  the  Sept.  (Esth.  vii,  10),  and  cruc'fixe- 
runt  in  the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xxi,  6,  9).  The  Jewish  ac- 
count of  the  matter  (in  Maimonides  and  the  Rabbis) 
is,  that  the  exposure  of  the  body  tied  to  a  stake  by  its 
hands  (which  might  loosely  be  called  crucifixion)  took 


place  ajler  death  (Ugfatlbot,  Il&r.  ffebr.  m  MaU.  xxvB, 
81 ;  Othonis  Lex,  BM,^  s.  v.  SuppUda ;  Reland,  Ant, 
ii,  6;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg,  Errors,  v,  21).  Even  the 
placing  of  a  head  on  a  single  upright  pole  has  been 
called  crucifixion.  Thia  custom  of  crucifixion  a/ier 
death  (which  seems  to  be  implied  in  Deut.  xxi,  22, 
28)  was  by  no  means  rare ;  men  wero  first  killed  in 
mercy  (Sueton.  Qes, ;  Herod,  ill,  125 ;  Plutarch,  C/eom. 
88).  According  to  a  strange  story  in  Pliny  (xxxvi, 
16,  §  24),  it  was  adopted  by  Tarquin  as  a  post-mortem 
disgrace,  to  prevent  the  prevalence  of  suicide.  It 
seems,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Babbia  are  correct  in  as- 
serting that  this  exposure  is  intended  in  Scripture, 
since  the  Mosaic  capital  punishments  were  four  (vis., 
the  sword,  Exod.  xxi ;  strangling,  fire,  Lev.  xx ;  and 
stoning,  Deut.  xxi).  Philo,  indeed,  says  (De  kg.  spec.^) 
that  Moses  adopted  crucifixion  as  a  murderer's  punish- 
ment because  it  was  the  worst  he  could  discover ;  bat 
the  passage  in  Deut.  (xxi,  28)  does  not  prove  his  as- 
sertion. Probably,  therefore,  the  Jews  borrowed  it 
from  tho  Romans  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  6,  2;  War,  ii, 
12,  6 ;  HfSy  75,  etc.),  although  thero  may  have  been 
a  few  isolated  instances  of  it  before  (Josephus,  Ant^ 
xiii,  14,  2).     See  Hanoino. 

It  was  unanimously  considered  tho  most  horrible 
form  of  death,  worse  even  than  burning,  since  the 
**  cross"  precedes  **  burning"  in  the  law-books  (Lipei- 
us,  De  Cruc.  ii,  1).  Hence  it  is  called  crudeHssimum 
teterrinmmque  suppUdum  (Cicero,  Verr.  v,  66),  extrema 
poena  (Apul.  dsAur.A  sin.  x),  sumnuan  suppUeium(PaiiiL 
Sent,  V,  tit.  xxi,  etc.) ;  and  to  a  Jew  it  would  acquire 
factitious  horror  from  the  curse  in  Deut.  xxi,  23. 
Among  the  Romans  also  the  degradation  was  a  part 
of  the  infliction,  since  it  was  especially  a  servile  sttppU" 
cium  (Tacitus,  Jlisl.  iv,  11 ;  Juvenal,  vi,  218;  Horace, 
Sat.  i,  8,  8,  etc. ;  Plautus,  passim),  or  "  a  slave's  pun- 
ishment" (De  Infconi  quo  Chr,  ad/ectus  est  cru.  supply 
in  Lange's  ObservaU.  Sacr,  [Lubec,  1781],  p.  151  sq. ; 
also  Hencke,  Opusc.  p.  187  sq.),  so  that  even  a  freed- 
man  ceased  to  dread  it  (Cicero, /m)  Bab.  5) ;  or  if  applied 
to  freemen,  only  in  the  case  of  the  vilest  criminala 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  10, 10;  War,  v,  11, 1 ;  Paul.  Senl. 
V,  tit.  xxiii ;  Lamprid.  A  lex.  8ev,  28),  such  as  persons 
guilty  of  robbery,  piracy  (Seneca,  Ep,  vii ;  Cicero,  P&- 
tron.  71),  assassination,  peijur^'  (Firmic.  vi,  26),  sedi- 
tion, treason,  and  (in  the  case  of  soldiers)  desertion 
(Dion,  Y,  52 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  22 ;  Apnleins,  A  sin.  8). 
Indeed,  exemption  ftom  it  was  the  privilege  of  every 
Roman  citizen  by  the  jus  civitatis  (Cicero,  Verr.  ii,  1, 
8).  Our  Lord  was  condemned  to  it  by  the  popular 
cry  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii,  28,  as  often  happened  to 
the  early  Christians)  on  the  charge  of  sedition  against 
Csesar  (Luke  xxiii,  2),  although  the  Sanhedrim  had 
previously  condemned  him  on  the  totally  distinct 
charge  of  blasphemy.  Hundreds  of  Jews  were  cruci- 
fied on  the  former  charge,  as  by  Florus  (Joseph.  War, 
ii,  14,  9)  and  Varus,  who  crucified  2000  at  once  (Ant, 
xvii,  10, 10).    See  Execution. 

III.  Process.  —  The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns, 
and  other  insults  to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected, 
were  illegal,  and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  petulance 
of  the  brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  properly 
commenced  with  scourging,  after  the  criminal  had 
been  stripped ;  hence,  in  the  common  form  of  sentence, 
we  find  '*summove,  iictor,  despolia,  verbera,"  etc. 
(Livy,  i,  26).  For  this  there  is  a  host  of  authorities 
— Livy,  xxvi,  18;  Q.  Cnrt,  vii,  11;  Lucan,  die  PiscaL 
2;  Jerome,  Comment,  ad  Matt,  xxvii,  26,  etc.  It  was 
inflicted,  not  with  the  comparatively  mild  rirga,  bat 
the  more  terrible  fiageilum  (Horace,  Sat.  i,  8 ;  comp. 
2  Cor.  xi,  24,  25),  which  was  not  used  by  the  Jews 
(Deut.  xxv,  3).  Into  these  scourges  the  soldiers  often 
stuck  nails,  pieces  of  bone,  etc.,  to  heighten  the  pain 
(the  finoTi^  anrpayaXufTti  mentioned  by  Athenssus, 
etc. ;  fiagrum  pecuinis  os^bus  catenahtm,  Apul.),  which 
was  often  so  intense  that  the  sofl^erer  died  under  it 
(Ulp.  de  Poms,  1.  viii).    The  scourging  generally  took 
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place  at  a  column,  and  the  one  to  which  our  Lord  was 
bound  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  Jerome,  Pnidentius, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  etc.,  and  is  shown  at  several  church- 
es among  the  relics.  In  our  Lord's  case,  however,  this 
inflictbn  seems  neither  to  have  been  the  legal  scourg- 
ing after  the  sentence  (Yal.  Max.  i,  7 ;  Josephus,  War^ 
V,  28 ;  ii,  14,  9),  nor  yet  the  examination  by  torture 
(Acts  xxii,  24),  but  rather  a  scourging  before  the  sen- 
tence, to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity  from  ftir- 
ther  punishment  (Luke  xxiii,  22 ;  John  xix,  1) ;  and 
if  this  view  be  correct,  the  reference  to  it  (^paycXXctf- 
oao)  in  Matt,  xxvii,  26,  is  retrospective,  as  so  great 
an  anguish  could  haidly  have  been  endured  twice  (see 
Poll  Synopeisj  ad  loc.).  How  severe  it  was  is  indica-. 
ted  in  prophecy  (Psa.  xxxv,  16 ;  Isa.  1,  6).  Yoesius 
considers  that  it  waa  partly  legal,  partly  tentative 
{Harm,  Pcue,  v,  18).     See  Scoubob« 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  part  of  it  (Plutarch,  De  iis  qui  terOj  etc.,  9 ;  Artemid. 
Oneirocr.  ii,  61 ;  see  John  xix,  17 ;  comp.  '*  patibnlnm 
ferat  per  urbem,  deinde  affigatur  cruci,"  Plaut.  Carto- 
nor.).  Hence  the  term  ytiret^r,. cross-bearer  (q.  v.). 
Tliis  was  prefigured  by  Isaac  carrying  the  wood  in 
Gen.  xxii,  6,  where  even  the  Jews  notice  the  parallel ; 
and  to  this  the  fiithers  fiintastically  applied  tlie  ex- 
pression in  Isa.  ix,  6,  *'the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulder."  They  were  sometimes  scourged  and 
goaded  on  the  way  (Plaut.  Moetel.  i,  1, 52).  **  In  some 
old  figures  we  see  our  Lord  described  with  a  table  ap- 
pendent  to  the  fringe  of  his  garment,  set  full  of  nails 
and  pointed  iron"  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  ill,  xv, 
2;  Ilcerebae  ligno  guod  iiUercUj  Cypr.  de  Pat.  p.  50). 
See  Simon  (of  Gtrene). 

The  place  of  execution  was  outside  the  city  (^'post 
urbem,"  Cicero,  Verr,  v,  66;  "extra  portam,"  Plaut. 
MU.  Gl  ii,  4,  6 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xxi,  13 ;  Acts  vii,  58 ; 
Heb.  xiil,  12 ;  and  in  camps  "  extra  vallum"),  often  in 
some  public  road  (Quinct.  Ded.  275)  or  other  conspic- 
uons  place  like  the  Campus  Martius  (Cicero,  pro  Ra- 
hirio)^  or  some  spot  set  apart  for  the  purpose  (Tacitus, 
Ann.  xv).  This  might  sometimes  be  a  hill  (Yal.  Max. 
vi) ;  it  is,  however,  ratlier  an  inference  to  call  Gol- 
gotha a  Ml;  in  the  Evangelists  it  is  called  "aplace*^ 
(roTTOc).  See  Calvary.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, the  sufferer  was  stripped  naked  (Ai-temidorus, 
Oneirocr.  ii,  58),  the  dress  being  the  perquisite  of  the 
soldiers  (Matt,  xxvii,  35 ;  Df'ff,  xlviii,  20, 6) ;  possibly 
not  even  a  cloth  round  the  loins  was  allowed  him ;  at 
least  among  the  Jews  the  rule  was  "  that  a  man  should 
be  stoned  naked"  (Sankedr,  vi,  8),  where  the  context 
shows  that  ^*  naked"  mu8t  not  be  taken  in  its  restricted 
sense.  The  cross  was  then  driven  into  the  ground,  so 
that  the  feet  of  the  condemned  were  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  earth  (in  pictures  of  the  crucilixion  the  cross  is  gen- 
erally much  too  large  and  high),  and  he  was  lifted  upon 
it  (pfferCj  excurrere,  toUere,  cucendere  in  crucem;  Pru- 
dent, vt^i  CTE^. ;  Plautus,  Mottel.  ^*  Crucisalus  ;"  id. 
Bacch.  2,  3, 128 ;  avrjyov,  ijyov,  t/yov  (ig  axpov  rlXoc, 
Greg.  Naz.),  or  else  stretched  upon  it  on  the  ground, 
and  then  lifted  with  it,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  in  a  lost  prophecy  quoted  by  Barnabas  (Ep,  12), 
orav  ^v\ov  K\i9y  Kai  Avaary  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
Acts  iv).  The  former  method  was  the  commoner,  for 
we  often  read  (as  in  Estb.  vii,  10,  etc.)  of  the  cross  be- 
ing erected  beforehand  in  terrorem.  Before  the  nail- 
.ing  or  binding  took  place,  a  medicated  cup  was  given 
out  of  kindness  to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden  the 
pangs  of  the  sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi,  6),  usually  of  bitter 
wine  (olvog  i<Tfivpfu<rfikvoQ  or  XeXi/)avw/ievoc)i  as 
among  the  Jews  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt,  xxvii), 
Ijecauso  myrrh  vrw  soporific.  Other  bitter  herbs  were 
also  employed  (Pipping,  Exerdt.  Acad.  p.  55).  Our 
Lord  refused  it  that  his  senses  might  be  clear  (Matt, 
xxvii,  M;  Mark  xv,  23;  Maimonides,  Sanhed.  xiii). 
Matthew  calls  it  "vinegar  mingled  with  gall"  (o^oq 
fikra  x^Xi/i',  I'^H),  an  expression  used  in  reference  to 


Psa.  Ixix,  21,  but  not  strictly  accurate.  This  merci- 
fully intended  draught  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  spongeful  of  vinegar  (or  poeca,  the  common  drink 
of  Roman  soldiers,  Spart.  Hadr. ;  Plant.  Mil.  Gl.  iii,  2, 
23),  which  was  put  on  a  hyssop-stalk  and  offered  to 
our  Lord  in  mocking  and  contemptuous  pity  (Matt, 
xxvii,  48 ;  Luke  xxiii,  36) ;  this  he  tasted  to  allay  the 
agonies  of  thirst  (John  xix,  29). 

The  body  was  affixed  to  the  cross  by  nails  (see  Corn. 
Curtius,  De  clavu  Domini,  Antw.  1760)  driven  into  the 
hands,  and  more  rarely  into  the  feet;  sometimes  the 
feet  were  fastened  by  one  nail  driven  through  both 
(Tertnll.  adv,  Jud,  x  ;  Senec.  De  Vita  Beat.  19 ;  Lac- 
tant.  iv,  13).     The  feet  were  occasionally  bound  to  the 
cross  by  cords ;  and  Xenophon  asserts  that  it  was  usual 
among  the  Egyptians  to  bind  in  this  manner  not  only 
the  feet,  but  the  hands.     An  inscription  (titubis)  was 
written  upon  a  small  tablet  (aavig,  Socrat.  Hist.  EccL 
i,  17)  declaring  the  crime  (see  Albert!,  De  Inscript. 
erucis  Ckr.  Lipp.  1725),  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
cross  (Sueton.  Cal.  88;  Dom.  10;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles, 
V,  1).     The  l>ody  of  the  crucified  person  rested  on  a 
sort  of  seat  (ir^y/ia)  (Iren.  adv.  Hcer.  ii,  42).     The 
criminal  died  under  the  most  frightful  sufferings — so 
great  that  even  amid  the  raging  passions  of  war  pity  was 
sometimes  excited.    Josephus  {War,  v,  11, 1)  narrates 
of  captives  taken  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  that  "  they 
were  first  whipped,  and  tormented  with  all  sorts  of 
tortures,  and  then  crucified  before  the  walls  of  the 
city.     The  soldiers,  out  of  the  wrath  and  the  hatred 
they  bore  the  Jews,  nailed  those  they  caught  one  after 
one  way  and  another  after  another  to  crosses,  by  way 
of  jest,  when  their  multitude  was  so  great  that  room  was 
wanting  for  the  croiises  and  crosses  wanting  for  the 
bodies.     This  miserable  procedure  made  Titus  greatly 
pity  them."     Sometimes  the  suffering  was  shortened 
and  abated  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the  criminal — cru- 
ra fracta  (Cicero,  Phil,  xiii,  12).     The  execution  took 
place  at  the  hands  of  the  camifex,  or  hangman,  attend- 
ed by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  in  Borne  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Triumviri  Capitales  (Tacit.  Aim.  xv, 
60;  Lactant  iv,  26).     The  accounts  given  in  the  Gos- 
pels of  the  execution  of  Jesus  Christ  are  in  entire 
agreement  with  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  Bo- 
mans  in  this  particular  (Tholuck,  Glaubtoiirdiffkeit  der 
evangel.  Gesck.  p.  361). 

Our  Lord  was  crucified  between  two  "thieves"  (Xp- 
ffrai,  robbers)  or  "malefactors"  (then  so  common  in 
Palestine,  Josephus,  War,  ii,  6,  etc.),  according  to 
prophecy  (Isa.  liii,  1^) ;  and  was  watched  according  to 
custom  by  a  party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix,  23),  with 
their  centurion  {Kovorwlia.  Matt,  xxvii,  66 ;  mUee  qui 
cruces  atsurabat,  Petr.  Sat.  iii,  6 ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  Ckon. 
88),  whose  express  office  was  to  prevent  the  surreption 
of  the  body  (Seneca,  Ep.  101).  This  was  necessary 
from  the  lingering  character  of  the  death,  which  some- 
times did  not  supervene  even  for  three  days,  and  was 
at  last  the  result  of  gradual  benumbing  and  starvation 
(Euseb.  viii,  8 ;  Seneca,  Prov.  8).  But  for  this  guard, 
the  persons  might  have  been  taken  down  and  recov- 
ered, as  was  actually  done  in  the  case  of  a  friend  of 
Josephus,  though  only  one  survived  out  of  three  to 
whom  the  same  careAil  nursing  (Btpatnia  intfitXia- 
rdrrf)  was  applied  (Z.(/e,  75).  Among  the  Convulsion- 
naires  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XY,  women  would  be  re- 
peatedly crucified,  and  even  remain  on  the  cross  three 
hours ;  we  are  told  of  one  who  underwent  it  twenty- 
three  times  (^Encycl.  Metr.,  s.  v.  Cross) ;  the  pain  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  in  the  nailing,  and  not  more 
than  a  basinful  of  blood  was  lost.  Still  we  cannot  be- 
lieve from  the  Martyrologies  that  Yictorinus  (crucified 
head  downward)  lived  three  days,  or  Timotheus  and 
Maura  nine  days  (compare  Bretschneider,  in  the  8iur 
dien  u.  Krit.,  1882,  ii,  625 ;  Paulus,  in  the  Darmst.  Kir- 
chenzeit.  1833,  No.  8, 9).  Fracture  of  the  legs  (Plaut. 
Pcen,  iv,  2,  64)  was  especially  adopted  by  the  Jews 
(Deut.  xxi,  22)  to  hasten  death  (John  xix,  81),  and  it 
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WM  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment  (Casaub.  Exere. 
Antib,  p.  537),  as  observed  by  Origen.  Bat  the  unu- 
sual rapidity  of  our  Lord's  death  was  due  to  the  depth 
of  his  previous  agonies  (which  appears  fh>m  lUs  inabil- 
ity to  bear  his  own  cross  for),  and  to  his  mental  an- 
guish (Schdttgen,  Hor.  Htk,  vi,  8;  De  pau.  Messia)^ 
or  it  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from 
peculiarities  of  constitution.  There  is  no  need  to  ex- 
plain the  **  giving  up  of  the  ghost"  as  a  miracle  (Heb. 
V,  7  ?),  or  say  with  Cyprian,  Prevmio  camf/icis  officio, 
tfiritum  spomU  dimUU  {Ado,  Detnetr),  StUl  less  can 
the  common  cavil  of  infidelity  be  thought  noteworthy, 
since,  had  our  Lord  been  in  a  swoon,  the  piercing  of  his 
pericardium  (proved  by  the  appearance  of  lymph  and 
blood)  would  have  ensured  death.  (See  Eschenbach, 
Opusc.  Med,  de  SerwUore  mm  appoareiiler  sed  vert  mor- 
iuOj  and  Gmner,  De  morte  ChritU  nan  tynoptica^  quoted 
by  Jahn  in  his  BibL  Arch,)  (See  below.)  Pilate  ez- 
pressly  saiitfied  himself  of  the  actual  death  by  quMtion- 
ing  the  centurion  (Mark  xv,  44) ;  and  the  omission  of 
the  breaking  of  the  legs  in  this  case  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  type  (Exod.  xii,  46).  Other  modes  of  hast- 
ening death  were  by  li^rhtlng  fires  under  the  cross 
(hence  the  nicknames  SarmentUU  and  SetnaxU,  Tert. 
Apaiog,  50),  or  letting  loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified 
(Suet.  Ner,  49). 

Generally  the  body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the  cross 
(Cicero,  Tuac.  Q.  i,  48 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii,  486)  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sun  and  raia  (Herod,  iii,  12),  or  to  be  deroured 
by  birds  and  beasts  (Apul.  de  Aur,  Ann.  6;  Horaco, 
Ep.  i,  16, 48 ;  Juvenal,  xiv,  77).  Sepulture  was  gen- 
erally therefore  forbidden  (Pliny,  IJUt.  Nat,  xxxvi, 
24),  though  it  might  be  granted  as  a  special  favor  or 
on  grand  occasions  (Ulp.  1.  ix,  De  off.  Pcucons,).  But, 
in  consequence  of  Deut.  xxl,  22, 23,  an  express  nation- 
al exception  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (Matt, 
zxvii,  58 ;  comp.  Joseph.  War^  iv,  5, 2). 

IV.  Pathology, — It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the 
manner  of  death,  and  the  kind  of  physical  suffering  en- 
dured, which  we  shall  rery  briefly  abridge  from  the 
treatise  of  the  physician  Richter  (in  Jahn*s  Bibl.  A  rch,). 
These  are,  1.  The  unnatural  position  and  violent  ten- 
sion of  the  ImmIv,  which  cause  a  painful  sensation  from 
the  least  motion.  2.  The  nails,  Jbeing  driven  tlurough 
parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  are  full  of  nerves  and 
tendons  (and  yet  at  a  distance  from  the  heart),  create 
the  most  exquisite  anguish.  8.  The  exposure  of  so 
many  wounds  and  lacerations  brings  on  inflammation, 
which  tends  to  become  gangrene,  and  every  moment 
increases  the  poignancy  of  suffering.  4.  In  the  dis- 
tended parts  of  the  body  more  blood  flows  through  the 
arteries  than  can  be  canied  baxik  into  the  veins :  hence 
too  much  blood  finds  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  the 
head  and  stomach,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head 
become  pressed  and  swollen.  The  general  obstruction 
of  circulation  which  ensues  causes  an  internal  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.  5.  The  inexpressible  misery  oi gradually 
increasing  and  lingering  anguish.  To  all  this  we  may 
add,  G.  Burning  and  raging  thirst. 

Death  by  crucifixion  (physically  considered)  is  there- 
fore to  be  attributed  to  the  sympathetic  fever  which  is 
excited  by  the  wounds,  and  aggravated  by  exposure  to 
the  weather,  privation  of  water,  and  the  painfully  con- 
strained position  of  the  body.  Traumatic  fever  corre- 
sponds, in  intensity  and  in  character,  to  the  local  in- 
flammation of  the  wound.  In  the  first  stage,  while  the 
inflammation  of  the  wound  is  characterized  by  heat, 
swelling,  and  great  pain,  the  fever  is  highly  inflamma- 
tory, and  the  sufferer  complains  of  beat,  throbbing 
headache,  intense  thirst,  restlessness,  and  anxiety. 
As  soon  as  suppuration  sets  in,  the  fever  somewhat 
abates,  and  gradually  ceases  as  suppuration  diminishes 
and  the  stage  of  cicatrization  approaches.  But  if  the 
wound  be  prevented  from  healing,  and  suppuration 
continue,  the  fever  assumes  a  hectic  character,  and  wiU 
sooner  or  later  exhaust  the  powers  of  life.    When,  how- 


ever, the  inflammation  of  the  wound  is  so  intense  as  to 
produce  mortification,  nervous  depression  is  the  imine- 
diate  consequence ;  and  if  the  cause  of  this  excessive 
inflammation  of  the  wound  still  continues,  as  is  the 
case  in  crucifixion,  the  sufferer  rapidly  sinks.     He  is 
no  longer  sensible  of  pain,  but  his  anxiety  and  sense 
of  prostration  are  excessive ;  hiccough  supervenes,  his 
skin  is  moistened  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  and  death 
ensues.     It  is  in  this  manner  that  death  on  the  cross 
must  have  taken  place  in  an  ordinarily  healthy  consti- 
tution.    The  wounds  in  themselves  were  not  fatal; 
but,  as  long  as  the  nails  remained  in  them,  the  inflam* 
mation  must  have  increased  in  intensity  until  it  pro- 
duced gangrene.    The  period  at  which  death  occorrcd 
was  very  variable,  as  it  depended  on  the  constitution 
of  the  sufferer,  as  well  as  on  the  degree  of  exposure 
and  the  state  of  the  weather.     It  may,  however,  bo 
asserted  that  death  would  not  take  place  until  the  loc«il 
inflammation  had  run  its  course ;  and  though  this  pro- 
cess may  be  much  iiastened  by  fatigue  and  the  alter- 
nate exposure  to  the  ra^'^s  of  the  sun  and  the  cold  nitcht 
air,  it  is  not  completed  before  forty-eight  hours,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  healthy  constitutions ; 
so  that  we  may  consider  thirty-six  hours  to  be  the  eap- 
liest  period  at  which  crucifixion  would  occasion  death 
in  a  healthy  adult.     It  can  not  be  objected  that  the 
heat  of  an  Eastern  climate  may  not  have  been  duly 
considered  in  the  above  estimate,  for  many  cases  are 
recorded  of  persons  having  survived  a  much  longer 
time  than  is  here  mentioned,  even  as  long  as  eight  or 
nine  days.     Eusebius  {Hist,  Eceles,  iii,  8)  says  that 
many  of  the  martyrs  in  Eg}*pt,  who  were  crucified  with 
their  heads  downward,  perished  by  hunger.     The  want 
of  water  was  a  much  more  important  privation.     It 
must  have  caused  the  sufferer  inexpressible  anguish, 
and  have  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  hasten 
death. — Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v. 

Several  eminent  writers  had  occupied  themselves 
with  the  physiolog}'  of  our  Saviour*s  passion,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  before  the  **  scientific"  method 
of  treating  it  was  resorted  to ;  such  were  Scheuchzer, 
Mead,  Bartholinus,  Yogler,  TrUler,  Richter,  and  Es- 
chenbach.   But  a  much  fhller  and  more  exact  investi- 
gation has  since  been  made  by  the  two  Gruners,  fa- 
ther and  son,  the  latter  of  whom  first  wrote  under  the 
direction,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  former.    These  ear- 
lier authors  have  collected  all  that  medical  analogies 
could  furnish  towards  establishing  the  character  of 
our  Saviour's  sufferings  and  the  reality  of  his  death. 
**  The  pulmonar)',  and  other  veins  and  arteries  about 
the  heart  and  chest,  by  the  abundance  of  blood  flow- 
ing thither,  and  there  accumulating,  must  have  add- 
ed frightful  bodily  suffering  to  the  anguish  of  mind 
produced  by  the  overpowering  burden  of  our  sins*' 
(G.  G.  Richteri  Disserttitinnes  Quatuor  Mediccs,  Got- 
ting.  1775,  p.  57).      But  this  general  suffering  muft 
have  made  a  relative  impression  upon  different  indi- 
viduals ;  and,  as  Charles  Gruner  well  observes,  the  ef- 
fect it  produced  upon  two  hardy  and  hardened  thiev^ 
brought  out  fresh  from  prison,  must  naturally  have 
been  very  different  from  that  on  our  Saviour,  whose 
frame  and  temperament  were  of  a  very  opposite  char- 
acter ;  who  had  I)ecn  previously  suffering  a  night  of 
tortures  and  restless  &tigue  ;  who  had  been  wrestling 
with  mental  agony  till  one  of  the  rarest  phenomena 
had  been  caused — a  bloody  sweat ;  who  must  have  felt 
to  the  most  acute  degree  of  intensity  all  the  mental  ag- 
gravation of  his  punishment — ^its  shame  and  ignominy, 
and  the  distress  of  his  pious  mother,  and  few  faithful 
friends  (C.  F.  Gruneri  Commenkitio  Aniiquaria  Medica 
de  Jesu  CrisH  morte  vera  non  simulata,  Halss,  1805,  p. 
30-45).     To  these  he  might  have  added  other  reflec- 
tions, as  that  onr  Saviour  was  evidently  weakened  be- 
yond other  persons  in  similar  circumstances,  seeing  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  his  cross,  as  criminals 
led  to  execution  were  always  able  to  do ;  and  if  the 
men  whom  we  are  answering  suppose  our  Lord  to  have 
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only  fallen  into  a  trance  from  exhanstion,  they  hare 
manifestly  no  right  to  judge  from  other  caaea,  for  in 
them  even  this  did  not  occur.  The  younger  Gmner 
goes  minutely  into  all  the  smallest  circumstances  of 
the  passion,  examining  them  as  objects  of  medical  jur 
risprudence,  and  particularly  takes  cognizance  of  Uie 
stroke  inflicted  by  the  soldier^s  lance.  He  shows  the 
great  probability  of  the  wound  having  been  in  the  left 
side,  and  from  below  transversely  upward ;  he  demon* 
strates  that  such  a  stroke,  inflicted  by  the  robust  arm 
of  a  Roman  soldier,  with  a  short  lance,  for  the  cross  was 
not  raised  much  from  the  ground,  must,  in  any  hypoth> 
esis,  have  occasioned  a  deadly  wound.  Up  to  this 
moment  he  supposes  our  Saviour  may  have  been  still 
faintly  alive,  because  otherwise  the  blood  would  not 
have  flowed,  and  because  the  loud  cry  which  he  uttered 
is  a  symptom  of  a  syncope  from  too  great  a  congestion 
of  blood  about  the  heart.  But  this  wound,  which,  from 
the  flowing  of  blood  and  water,  he  supposes  to  have 
been  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  must,  according  to  him, 
have  been  necessarily  fiital.  Tirinus  and  other  com- 
mentators, as  well  as  many  physicians,  Gruner,  Bar- 
tholinus,  Triller,  and  Eschenbach,  suppose  this  water 
to  have  been  lymph  from  the  pericardium.  Yogler 
(JPhynologia  Hutoti<8  Pasdonit^  Uelmst.  1693,  p.  44) 
supposes  it  to  have  l)een  serum  separated  from  the 
blood.  But  from  the  manner  in  which  the  apostle  John 
mentions  this  mystical  flow,  and  from  the  concurrent 
sentiment  of  all  antiquity,  we  must  admit  something 
more  than  a  mere  physical  event.  Rlchter  observes 
thiit  the  abundant  gush  of  the  blood  and  water,  *'  non 
ttt  in  mortals  fieri  solet,  lentum  ct  grumosum,  sed  ca- 
lentem  adhuc  ot  flexilem,  tamquam  ex  calentissimo 
misericordisB  fonte,"  must  be  considered  preternatural, 
and  deeply  symbolical.  Christian  Gruner  goes  over 
the  same  ground,  and  answers,  step  by  step,  the  addi- 
tional objections  of  an  anonymous  impugner.  He 
shows  that  the  words  used  by  John  to  express  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  lance  are  often  used  to  denote  a 
mortal  one ;  he  proves  that,  even  supposing  the  death 
of  Christ  to  have  been  in  the  flrst  infitance  apparent, 
the  infliction  of  merely  a  slight  wound  would  have  been 
fatel,  because,  in  syncope  or  trance  arising  from  loss  of 
blood,  any  venesection  would  be  considered  such  {Vin- 
dicix  Mortis  Jem  Ckristi  verce,  p.  G7,  77,  sq.) ;  and  that, 
in  fine,  so  far  from  the  spices  or  unguents  used  in  em- 
balming, or  the  close  chamber  of  the  tomb,  being  fitting 
restoratives  to  a  person  in  a  trance,  they  would  he  the 
most  secure  instrumente  for  converting  apparent  into 
real  death,  by  suffocation.  To  this  we  may  add  £s- 
chenbach's  observation  (JSicripta  Medi.-biblica,  Rostock, 
1779,  p.  128)  that  there  is  no  well-recorded  instance  of 
syncope  lasting  more  than  one  day,  whereas  here  it 
must  have  lasted  three ;  and  also  that  even  this  period 
wbuld  not  have  been  sufficient  to  restore  to  strength 
and  health  a  frame  which  had  undergone  the  shatter- 
ini;  tortures  of  crucifixion  and  the  enfeebling  influence 
of  s3*ncope  from  loss  of  blood.  A  consideration  not 
noticed  by  any  of  these  authors  seems  to  decide  the 
point  of  the  depth  of  the  wound,  and  place  beyond  doubt 
that  it  could  not  be  superficial,  but  mu5t  have  entered 
the  cavity.  Our  Saviour  distinguiibcs  the  wounds  in 
his  hands  from  that  of  bis  side  by  desiring  Thomas  to 
measure  the  former  by  his  finger,  and  the  latter  by  the 
insertion  of  his  hand  (John  xx,  27).  This,  therefore, 
must  have  been  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  fingers 
on  the  outeide.  But  for  a  lance,  which  tapered  very 
gently  from  the  point,  to  leare  a  scar  or  incision  on  the 
flesh  of  such  a  breadth,  at  least  four  or  five  inches  must 
have  penetrated  into  the  body,  a  supposition  quite  in- 
compatible with  a  superficial  or  flesh  wound.  Of 
course,  this  reasoning  is  with  those  who  admit  tho  en- 
tire history  of  the  passion  and  subsequent  appearance 
of  our  Saviour,  but  deny  his  real  death ;  and  such  are 
the  adversaries  of  the  Gruners. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  here  to  introduce  a  case  which 
may  confirm  some  of  tho  foregoing  observations.    It  j 


is  an  account  of  a  crucified  Mameluke,  or  Turkish  ser- 
vant, published  by  Kosegarten  {Ckrest,  Arab,  Lips. 
1828,  p.  63-65),  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  entitled 
"7%«  Meadow  of  FUnoera  and  tha  fragrana  Odour,''* 
The  narrative,  after  quoting  the  authorities,  as  is  usu- 
al in  Arabic  histories,  proceeds  as  follows :  *^  It  is  said 
that  he  had  killed  his  master  for  some  cause  or  other, 
and  he  was  crucified  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Barada 
[Burada],  under  the  castle  of  Damascus,  with  bis  face 
turned  towards  the  east.  His  hands^  arms,  and  feet 
were  nailed,  and  he  remained  so  from  midday  on  Fri- 
day to  the  same  hour  on  Sunday,  when  he  died.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  prowess ;  he  had 
been  engaged  with  his  master  in  sacred  vrar  at  Askelon, 
where  he  slew  great  numbers  of  the  Franks ;  and  when 
very  young  he  had  killed  a  lion.  Several  extraordina- 
ry things  occurred  at  his  being  nailed,  as  that  he  gave 
himself  up  without  resistance  to  the  cross,  and  without 
complaint  stretehed  out  his  hands,  which  were  nailed, 
and  after  them  bis  feet :  her  in  the  mean  time  looked 
on,  and  did  not  utter  a  groan,  or  change  his  counte- 
nance, or  move  his  limbs."  Thus  we  see  a  person,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  remarkable  for  his  hardihood  and 
strength,  inured  to  military  fatigue,  nay,  so  strong  that 
we  are  told,  in  another  part  of  the  narrative,  that  '^  he 
moved  his  feet  about,  though  nailed,  till  he  loosened 
the  &8tenings  of  the  nails;  so  that,  if  they  had  not  been 
well  secured  in  tho  wood,  he  would  liave  drawn  them 
out;"  and  yet  he  could  not  endure  the  suffering  more 
than  eight-and-forty  hours.  But  the  most  interesting 
circumstance  in  this  narration,  and  the  illustration  of 
the  scriptural  narrative  principally  in  view,  is  the  fact, 
not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  describer  of  this  punish- 
ment, that  the  principal  torture  endured  by  this  ser- 
vant was  that  of  thirst,  precisely  as  is  intimated  in  the 
Gospel  history  (John  xix,  28).  For  the  Arabic  narra- 
tor thus  proceeds:  *^I  have  heard  this  from  one  who 
witnessed  it — and  he  thus  remained  till  he  died,  patient 
and  silent,  without  wailing,  but  looking  around  him  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  upon  the  people.  But  he  beg- 
ged for  water,  and  none  was  given  him ;  and  the  hearts 
of  the  people  were  melted  with  compassion  for  him,  and 
with  pity  on  one  of  God*8  creatures,  who,  3*et  aboy,  was 
sufiering  under  so  grievous  a  trial.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  water  was  flowing  around  him,  and  he  gazed  upon 
it,  and  longed  for  one  drop  of  it  .  .  .  and  he  complain- 
ed of  thirst  all  the  first  day,  after  which  he  was  silent, 
for  God  gave  him  strength.'* — Bastow,  s.  v. 

Various  theories  have  therefore  been  proposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  speedy  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 
That  it  did  not  occur  simply  and  directly  from  the  cru- 
cifixion is  evident  from  the  above  statemento,  and  from 
the  surprise  of  Pilate  that  it  had  taken  pl&ce  so  soon, 
wben  the  thieves  crucified  at  the  same  time  had  not 
expired.  The  usual  theory  attributes  his  sudden  death 
to  a  voluntary  surrender  of  his  own  life,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fikvored  by  the  expression  ^^yielded  or  'gave* 
up  the  ghost,"  a0^fC€  \ira^iStaKt\  to  wivfiaj  Matt. 
xxvii,  50 ;  John  xix,  30),  and  also  by  his  declarations 
concerning  his  "  laying  down  his  life"  (ri^/it  ri)v  »^- 
xhVf  John  X,  11, 15, 17).  But,  aside  firom  the  inappo- 
siteness  of  these  passages  (the  same  terms  being  often 
used  of  ordinary  decease  and  of  voluntary  submission 
to  a  violent  death),  this  view  is  derogatory  to  the  char- 
acter of  Christ  (who  is  thus,  in  effect,  made  a  suicide), 
and  inconsistent  with  the  expressions  concerning  the 
guilt  of  his  murderers  (who  are  thus  made  only  acces- 
sories or  assistanta).  The  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Christ  is  that  proposed  and  ex- 
tensively argued  by  Dr.  Stroud  (Treatite  on  the  Phys- 
ical Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christy  Lond.  1847),  who  at- 
tributes it  to  a  proper  rupture  of  the  heart,  a  pathologi- 
cal accident,  which  he  thus  describes  (p.  88):  **The 
immediate  cause  is  a  sudden  and  violent  contraction 
of  one  of  the  ventricles,  usually  the  left,  on  the  column 
of  blood  thrown  into  it  by  a  similar  contraction  of 
the  corresponding  auricle.    Prevented  tram  returning 
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backward  by  the  intenrening  valve,  and  not  finding  a 
anfficient  outlet  forward  in  the  connected  artery,  the 
blood  reacts  against  the  ventricle  itself,  which  is  con* 
sequentlj  torn  open  at  the  point  of  greatest  distention, 
or  least  resistance,  by  the  influenoe  of  its  own  reflected 
force.  A  quantity  of  blood  is  hereby  discharged  into 
the  pericardium,  and,  having  no  means  to  escape  from 
that  capsule,  stops  the  circulation  by  compressing  the 
heart  firom  without,  and  induces  almost  instantaneons 
death.  In  young  and  vigorous  subjects,  the  blood  thus 
collected  in  the  pericardium  soon  divides  into  its  con- 
stituent parts,  namely,  a  pale,  watery  liquid  called  se- 
rum, and  a  soft  clotted  substance  of  a  deep  red  color, 
called  craasamentnm ;  but,  except  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances of  extravasation,  this  distinct  separation 
of  the  blood  is  seldom  witnessed  In  the  dead  body.*' 
This  explanation  meets  all  the  circumstances  of 
Christ's  passion.  The  violence  of  his  emotions  was 
sufficient  to  burst  open  the  heart,  as  Dr.  Stroud  shows 
by  a  multitude  of  examples  of  immediate  death  from 
(Budden  mental  affections;  and  this,  as  a  secondaiy 
cause,  is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  sanguine^ 
ons  perspiration  in  the  garden  from  similar  emotions. 
See  Bloodt  Sweat.  It  explains  the  suddenness  of 
Christ's  death,  so  evident  in  all  the  evangelical  narra^ 
tives,  as  well  as  its  early  occurrence,  so  surprising  to 
Pilate.  The  loud  shrieks  that  immediately  preceded 
dissolution  were  at  once  the  expression  of  the  mental 
paroxysm  (Matt  xxvii,  50 ;  Mark  xv,  87),  and  the  ef- 
fort of  nature  to  relieve  the  system  from  the  sense  of 
sufibcatlon  consequent  upon  the  congestion  of  blood  at 
the  heart.  This  will  also  account  for  the  presence  of 
**  water"  (tenm)^  as  well  as  "  blood"  (erastamentufn), 
in  a  commingled  yet  distinct  state,  within  the  pericar- 
dium, and  discharged  at  the  orifice  made  by  the  sol- 
dier's spear  (Jolm  xiz,  d4),  since  no  blood  would  flow 
from  a  wound  in  a  corpse's  veins.  See  Blood  aud 
Water. 

y.  LUerature. — ^An  explanation  of  the  other  circum- 
stances attending  the  crucifixion  lielongs  rather  to  a 
commentar}'  than  a  dictionary.  The  assertion  of  Pan- 
lus  and  others,  that  the  feet  were  not  nailed  (Curtius, 
De  clavii  Domini,  Antw.  1670),  is  amply  refuted  by 
Winer  (Db  pedum  afixume,  IJps.  1845)  and  others. 
For  the  detailed  incidents  in  our  Saviour's  case,  see 
Jesus  ;  and  compare  Hase,  Leben  Jem,  §  115.  On  the 
types  and  prophecies  of  it,  besides  those  adduced,  see 
Cypr.  Tegtim.  ii,  20.  On  the  resurrection  of  the  saints, 
see  Lightfoot,  ad,  MaU,  xxvii,  52  (there  is  a  monograph 
by  Gebaverins — Dimeri,  de  Retur,  soiutfonan  cum  Chrig' 
to,  in  his  Comment,  Miacell,  No.  6).  See  Rbsubrec- 
Ti02f.  On  other  concomitant  prodigies,  see  SchOtt- 
gen,  ffor,  H^r,  et  Talmud,  vi,  8, 8.  See  Darkness  ; 
Earthquake.  The  chief  ancient  authorities  may  be 
found  in  Lipsius,  De  Crvce  (Antwerp,  1589, 15d4,  and 
since) ;  see  also  in  Fabric.  BibUogr,  Antiguar,  (Hamb. 
1760),  p.  755  sq. ;  and  especially  Friedlieb,  ArchaolO' 
gie  der  Jjeidentgeadtichte  (Bonn,  1848).  On  the  points 
in  which  our  Lord's  crucifixion  differed  from  the  ordi- 
nazy  Jewish  customo,  see  Othonis  Lex.  RcMnmcum,  s. 
V.  Supplicis;  Bynaens,  De  Morte  J,  ChrisU;  Vossius, 
Harm,  Passionit;  Carpzov,  Apparat,  Crit.  p.  591,  sq. 
etc. ;  Salmasius,  De  Cruce  (L.  B.  1646) ;  Bartholinus, 
De  latere  Christi  aperto  (L.  B.  1646) ;  also  De  Crvce 
C%n#^t  (Amst.  1670,  L.  B.  1698) ;  Zobel,  hi  the  Afagaz. 
fur  bibl,  TnterpreL  ii,  821  sq.     See  Cross. 

There  are  monographs  in  Latin  on  the  following 
points  connected  with  the  subject :  on  the  cross  itself, 
by  Baudissus  (Viteb.  1673),  Cellarius  (Ziz.  1677),  Cyp- 
rian (Helmst  1699),  Freiesleben  (Jen.  1662),  Germar 
(Thorun.  1787),  Gezelius  (Upsal.  1692),  Gleich  (Lips. 
1704),  Liperuis  (Sedin.  1675),  Ortlob  (Viteb.  1655),  Ni- 
husins  (Colon.  1644),  Paschius  (Viteb.  1686),  Richter 
(Zittau,  1775),  Verporten  (Frcft.  ad  V.  1759),  Gretser 
(IngoUt.  1698-1606),  id.  (ib.  1610),  Lipsius  (Antwerp, 
1595, 1606,  Amst.  1670),  Bosius  (Antw.  1617),  Bomitius 
(Vit.  1644),  Salmasius  (L.  B.  1646),  Unge  (Vit.  1669), 


Lamy  (JTarm,  Ev.  p.  573  sq.) ;  on  the  cradfixion  gen« 
erally,  by  Buddeus  (Jen.  1707),  Dilher  (Norimb.  1642), 
Gerhard  (Rost.  1662),  Vogler  (Helmst.  1698),  Versteeg 
(TraJ.  ad  Rh.  1700),  Lydius  (Dortrac.  1672,  Zntphen, 
1701),  id.  (Tr.  ad  R.  1701),  Medhurst  (^BibL  Bnm.  I,  t ; 
III,  iii),  Margalitha  (Frcft.  ad  V.  1706),  Merchenins 
(Duisb.  1722),  two  anonymous  /aadcuU  (Duseeldorf, 
1780),  Westhovius  (L.  B.  1788),  Stunn  (Hal.  1763), 
Hessler  (Sondersh.  1770),  Fremery  (1788),  Zobel  (in 
Germ.  Mag,  fir  biU,  Interpret,  i,  2),  Essner  (in  Germ. 
NOmb.  1818),  Jongh  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1827),  Hug  (in  Germ. 
Freib,  ZtiUckr.  1881),  Scharf  (Leuoop.  1^,  Engel- 
mann  (Cygn.  1679),  Haberkom  (Gress.  1656),  Kor- 
tholt  (Kilon.  1687),  Pritins  (Ups.  1697),  Habichorst 
(Boat.  1681),  Mieg  (Heidelb.  1681),  Niepenock  (Rost. 
1700),  Haferung  (Viteb.  1788),  Moebius  (Lips.  1689), 
Scharf  (Leucopetr.  1666),  Stosch  (Frcft.  ad  V.  1759), 
Vitringa  (Cha,  waer,  ii,  884  sq.) ;  on  the  infamy  of  the 
pnnishment,  by  Henke  (Helmst.  1786),  Jetze  (Statg. 
1761),  Lange  (Lubec,  1729);  on  the  time  of  Christ's 
crucifixion  Qn  reconciliation  of  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween Mark  xv,  25,  and  John  xix,  14),  by  Keil  (Lips. 
1778-1780),  Liebknecht  (Giess.  1726),  Michaelis  Qn 
Germ.  Hamh.  Bibl.  iU,  2),  Reyper  (Thea.  Dia.  u,  241), 
Schwarz  (Lips.  1778),  Morinus  (Lngd.  B.  1686,  1698), 
Oslander  (Tubingen,  1748),  Pauli  (Halle,  1744, 1762), 
Woerger  (in  Menethen.  Theaaur.  ii,  277),  Wolf  (Lips. 
1760),  Zeibich  (in  German,  Lpz.  1718),  Zeltner  (three 
diss.,  Altorf.  1720,  1721,  1724),  Knittel  (in  German, 
Wolfenb.  1755),  Horn  (Havn.  1780),  Rhein  (in  Germ., 
Lps.  1882) ;  on  Christ's  thirst  and  drink  on  the  cross, 
by  Bauer  (Viteb.  1714),  Deyling  (Obet.  i,  227),  Faber 
(London,  1660),  Hutten  (Guben.  1671),  Leo  (Leucop. 
1721),  Neumann  (Viteb.  1688),  Pippmg  (Lips.  1688), 
Rausch  (Jonn,  1788),  Scblegel  (in  German,  Henke's 
Magaz.  iv,  288-291),  Walch  {Obee.  in  Matth.  p.  101 
-138) ;  on  his  prayer  for  his  murderers,  by  Marck 
(%//.  Dia.  p.  808,  828),  Pfaff  (Tub.  1746) ;  on  his  de- 
spairfaig  cr}%  b}*-  Hoepfner  (Lips.  1641),  Friscbmuth 
(Jen.  1668),  Niemann  (Jen.  1671),  Scharf  (Vit.  1671), 
Lockerwitz  (Viteb.  1680),  Olearius  (Lips.  1683),  the 
same  (ib.  1688,  1726),  Deut?chmann  (Viteb.  1695), 
Winrfow  (Havre,  1706),  Engestrom  (Lund.  1788), 
Lngcr  (Jena,  1739),  Leucke  (Lip9.  1758),  Weissmann 
(Tub.  1746),  Sommel  (Lund.  1774),  Wickenh6fer  (in 
Germ.,  Zimmermann*s  Monatasch.  1822,  No.  24);  on 
bis  commending  his  spirit  to  the  Father,  by  WoUe 
(Lips.  1726;  again  Gott.  1744);  on  his  so-called  "last 
seven  words,"  by  Froerysen  (Argent.  1625),  Dannbauer 
(ib.  1641),  LauRe  (Lips.  1651),  Mayer  (Gryph.  1706), 
CrQger  CVit.  1726),  Vincke  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1846) ;  on  the 
presence  of  Mar}%  by  Zom  (fiptuc.  ii,  816-322);  on 
the  perforation  of  the  hands  and  feet,  by  Fontanus 
(Amst  1641),  Stemler  (Drasd.  1741) ;  on  the  puncture 
by  the  spear,  bv  Sagittarius  (Jena,  1673 ;  also  in  Thes. 
Diss.  Amst.  ii, '881-7),  Bartholinus  (L.  B.  1646,  Ups. 
1664,  1683,  Frcf.  1681),  Faes  (Helmst.  1676),  Quen- 
stedt  (Viterb.  1678),  Wedel  (Jen.  1686),  Jacobi  (Lips. 
1686),  Suantenius  (Rost.  1686),  Loescher  (Vit.  1697), 
Triller  (Vit.  1775) ;  on  the  discharge  fh>m  the  wound, 
by  Kocher  (Dresd.  1597),  Bitter  (Vit  1687),  Eschen- 
iMich  (Rost.  1775),  Calovius  (Vit.  1679) ;  on  the  medi- 
cal aspects  of  the  death,  by  Vogler  (Helmstadt,  1673), 
Westphal  (Grypesv.  1771),  Richter  (Gott  1757),  Ries- 
ling (Erlang.  1767),  Gruner  (Sen.,  Jen.  1800,  Jun.,  HaL 
1805),  Stroud  (hi  English,  London,  1847),  Bruhier  (in 
French,  Paris,  1749),  Swieten  (Vien.  1778),  Hnfeland 
(Germ.,  Weim.  1791),  Taberger  (Germ.,  Hannov.  1829); 
on  the  attestation  of  the  by-standers,  by  Dietelmaier 
(Altdorf,  1749),  Schdttt^n  (German,  in  Bidermann's 
Schulsachen,  iii,  16).  For  other  dissertations  on  asso- 
ciated incident!*,  see  Passover  ;  Pilate  ;  Mockery 
(of  Christ)  ;  Crown  (of  Thorns)  ;  Thief  (on  the 
Cross)  ;  Sabacthani  ;  Eclipse  ;  Earthquake  ; 
Vail  ;  Centurion  ;  Prisoner,  etc. 

Cmclger,  Caspar,  one  of  the  most  faithAil  and 
useful  of  Luther's  coadjutors  in  the  Reformation,  was 
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born  at  Lelpsic  Jan.  1, 1604,  of  religious  parents,  who 
took  pains  with  his  education.  In  his  sixteenth  year 
he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and 
about  1521  he  began  to  study  theolog}*  at  Wittenberg 
with  Luther  and  Melancthon.  He  became  profoundly 
skilled  in  Hebrew.  In  1524  he  was  called  to  Magde- 
burg, and  there  taught  with  great  success  till  1527, 
when  he  returned  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  lectured  on 
the  Scriptures,  and  aided  Luther  in  his  translation  of 
the  Bible.  He  was  yeiy  expert  in  shorthand  writing, 
and  to  this  faculty  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  Lu- 
ther's precious  remains.  He  died  in  1548,  aged  forty- 
four  years.  His  letters  may  be  found  in  the  Corptts 
Heformatorum, — Middleton,  Evang,  Biog,;  Adam,  Vi- 
ix  Theohgorum  ;  Piper,  Evangd.  Kalender,  1854 ;  Pres- 
sel,  CaapoT  Crudger  naeh  gUichaeUigen  QueUen  (Elber- 
feldt,  1862). 

Cmden,  Alexander,  author  of  the  well-known 
Concordance^  was  bom  in  Aberdeen  May  81, 1701,  and 
was  educated  at  Mareschal  College  with  a  view  to  tho 
ministry,  but  aberration  of  mind  caused  his  temporary 
confinement  in  an  asylum,  and  prevented  his  entering 
on  the  ecclesiastical  career.  In  1782  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  employed  as  a  classical  tutor  and  correct- 
or of  the  press.  He  was  appointed  bookseller  to  the 
queen,  to  whom  in  1737  he  dedicated  his  Complete  Con^ 
eordance  to  the  HoUf  Scriptures  of  the  0,  and  N.  Test., 
which  first  appeared  in  that  year.  Pecuniar}'  difficul- 
ties  growing  out  of  the  publication  of  this  work  now 
increased  his  insanity,  and  led  to  his  temporary  con- 
finement, but  he  escaped  from  Bethnal  Green,  and 
brought  an  action  against  the  proprietor  and  physician 
of  the  asylum,  who  of  course  obtained  a  verdict  in 
their  favor.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  permitted 
to  remain  at  liberty,  and  he  returned  with  zeal  to  his 
learned  and  severe  labors,  manifesting  his  strange  ec- 
centricity in  a  thousand  forms — soliciting  knighthood 
from  the  king,  a  seat  in  Parliament  from  the  people 
of  London,  and  courting  the  daughter  of  the  lord 
mayor,  but  preserving  unchanged  his  piety  and  benev- 
olence. He  made  a  verbal  index  to  Milton's  poems, 
a  Scripture  Dictionary,  and  several  religious  works, 
continuing  to  the  last  the  emendation  of  his  Concord- 
ance. Many  editions  of  this  work  have  since  ap« 
peared.  On  November  1,  1770,  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  chamber  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.     See  Cok- 

CORDANCE. 

Crumbaugh,  John  S^uittel,  a  Lutheran  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  November  7, 
1831.  He  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettys- 
burg, in  1851,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a  position  to 
which  he  seemed  specially  adapted.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, he  also  pursued  his  theological  studies  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Baker,  and  in  1853  was  li- 
censed to  preach  the  Gospel.  His  first  and  only  pas- 
toral charge  was  St.  John's  (Lutheran)  Church,  Lan- 
caster. His  health,  never  very  vigorous,  began  to 
fail  under  his  labors,  to  which  be  had  so  assiduously 
and  successfully  devoted  himself.  He  resigned  his 
charge  in  1857,  and  accepted  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent for  common  schools  of  Lancaster  County,  in  the 
expectation  that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded,  in 
the  active  exercise  required,  for  the  resuscitation  of 
his  health.  His  zeal  and  success  in  the  discharge  of 
his  varied  and  difficult  duties  were  regarded  by  the 
board  as  unsurpassed.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  and  as  a  teacher  possessed  peculiar 
qualifications.  He  died  Jan.  13,  1859.  "  His  brief 
life,"  says  Dr.  Burro wes, ''was  a  record  of  learning, 
usefulness,  and  honor.'*  He  published  an  address  on 
God  in  History^  delivered  before  the  literary  societies 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1855. 

CruBades,  the  name  given  to  the  religions  wars 
carried  on  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  to  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Christian  coun- 
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tries  of  Europe  against  the  Mohammedans  for  the  con-* 
quest  of  the  Holy  Land.  (In  this  article  we  make 
free  use  of  the  article  in  Ohambers's  Encydopeedia,) 
From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
it  was  considered  a  pious  act  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  visit  the  various  spots 
which  the  Saviour  had  consecrated  by  his  presence. 
When  Palestine  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  tho 
seventh  century,  that  fierce  but  generous  people  re- 
spected the  religious  spirit  of  the  pilgrims,  and  allow- 
ed them  to  build  a  church  and  a  hospital  in  Jerasa- 
lem.  Under  the  Fatimides  of  Egypt,  who  conquered 
Syria  about  980  A.D.,  the  position  both  of  the  native 
Christian  residents  and  of  the  pilgrims  became  loss  fa. 
vorable ;  but  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  1078,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  brutal  hordes  of 
Seljuk  Turks  from  the  Caucasus,  rendered  it  intolera- 
ble. The  news  of  their  atrocities  produced  a  deep  sen- 
sation over  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  kindled  a 
general  desire  for  tho  liberation  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The  popes  encouraged  this 
movement  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  saw  in  it 
an  opportunity  to  extend  the  Church,  to  re-enforce 
their  power,  and  to  turn  the  warlike  ardor  of  the  West> 
cm  princes,  which  so  often  led  to  conflicts  between 
Church  and  State,  against  the  infidels.  In  1073,  tdic 
Greek  emperor,  Manuel  Vll,  sent  to  supplicate  the  as- 
sistance of  the  great  pope,  Gregory  VII,  against  the 
Turks,  accompanying  his  petition  with  many  cxpresr- 
sions  of  profound  respect  for  his  holiness  and  the  Lat- 
in Church.  Gregory  cordially  responded,  but  circum- 
stances prevented  him  from  ever  carrying  tho  vast  de- 
signs which  he  entertained  into  execution.  The  idea 
of  a  crusade  was,  however,  revived  by  his  successor. 
Urban  II,  an  able  and  humane  man,  whose  sympathies 
were  kindled  by  the  burning  zeal  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
a  native  of  Amiens,  in  France,  who  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  witnessed  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  the  Turks,  and  was  now  traversing  Eu- 
rope, preaching  every  where  to  crowds  in  the  open  air, 
and  producing  the  most  extraordinary  enthusiasm  by 
his  impassioned  descriptions  of  how  pilgrims  were  mur- 
dered, robbed,  or  beaten,  how  shrines  and  holy  places 
were  desecrated,  and  how  nothing  but  greed  restrained 
the  ruffian  Turks  (who  made  the  Christians  pay  heavy 
taxes  for  their  visits  to  Jerusalem)  from  destroying 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  extirpating  every  vestige  of 
Christianity  in  the  land. 

First  Crusade,  1096-1099.— When,  by  the  addresses 
of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  others,  the  feelings  of  Europe 
had  been  sufficiently  heated,  two  councils  were  held  in 
1095,  one  at  Piacenza,  in  May,  and  the  other  at  Cler- 
mont, in  France,  in  November,  to  organize  the  war. 
At  the  second,  at  Clermont,  a  crusade  was  definitely 
resolved  on .  The  pope  himself  delivered  a  stirring  ad- 
dress to  a  vast  multitude  of  clergy  and  laymen,  and 
as  he  proceeded,  the  pent-up  emotions  of  the  crowd 
burst  forth,  and  cries  of  Deus  vult  (God  wills  it)  rose 
simultaneously  from  the  whole  audience.  These 
words,  Deus  vult,  by  the  injunction  of  Urban,  were 
made  the  war-cry  of  the  enterprise,  and  every  one  that 
embarked  in  it  wore,  as  a  badge,  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
hence  the  name  Crusade  (Fr.  croisade,  from  Lat.  cruXy 
a  cross).  From  all  parts  of  Europe  thousands  upon 
thousands  hurried  at  the  summons  of  the  pope  to  en- 
gage in  the  holy  war.  In  May,  1096^  the  crusade  was 
actually  begun  by  an  undisciplined  force  of  about 
20,000  foot,  commanded  by  a  Burgnndian  gentleman, 
Walter  the  Penniless.  It  marched  through  Hungary, 
but  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  natives  of  Bulgaria,  only 
a  few,  among  whom  was  Walter  himself,  escaping  to 
Constantinople.  The  second,  consisting  of  40,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  was  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit. 
It  followed  the  same  route  as  its  predecessor,  and 
reached  Constantinople  greatly  reduced.  Here  the 
two  united,  crossed  the  Bosphoras,  and  were  utterly 
defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Nice,  the  capital  of  Bithynia* 
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A  third  expedition  of  a  similar  kind,  composed  of 
15,000  Germans,  led  by  a  priest  named  Gottschalk, 
was  slaughtered  or  dispersed  in  Hongary,  which  also 
proved  the  grave  of  the  fourth^  a  terrible  horde,  con- 
sisting of  about  200,000  wretches  from  France,  Eng- 
land, Flanders,  and  Lorraine,  who  had  swept  along 
through  Germany,  committing  horrible  ravages,  espe- 
cially against  the  Jews,  whom  they  murdered  without 
mercy.  Now,  however,  the  real  Cmsaders  made  their 
appearance — the  gentry,  the  yeomanry,  and  the  serfs 
of  feudal  Europe,  under  cfalefe  of  the  first  rank  and  re- 
nown. Six  armies  appeared  in  the  field,  marching 
separately,  and  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 
Their  respective  leaders  were  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
duke  of  Lorraine ;  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Verman- 
dois,  and  brother  of  Philippe,  king  of  France ;  Kobert 
Curthose,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror ;  count  Robert  of  Flanders  ;  Bohemond, 
prince  of  Tarentum,  son  of  the  famous  Guiscard,  un- 
der whom  was  Tancred,  the  favorite  hero  of  all  the 
historians  of  the  Crusade ;  and,  lastly,  count  Raymond 
of  Toulouse.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was  Constan- 
tinople. The  Greek  emperor,  Alexins,  afraid  that  so 
magnificent  a  host — ^there  were  in  all  not  less  than 
600,000  men,  exclusive  of  women  and  priests — ^might 
be  induced  to  conquer  lands  for  themaeioeiy  cajoled  all 
the  leaders,  excepting  Tancred  and  count  Raymond, 
into  solemnly  acknowledging  themselves  his  liegemen. 
After  some  time  spent  in  feasting,  the  Crusaders  croes- 
ed  into  Asia  Minor  (accompanied  by  the  unfortunate 
Peter  the  Hermit).  Here  their  first  step  ^vas  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Nice,  the  capital  of  Sultan  Soliman, 
June  24,  1097.  This  monarch  was  also  defeated  by 
Bohemond,  Tancred,  and  Godfrey,  at  Dorylsefum. 
Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey,  now  crossed  into  Meso- 
potamia, where  he  obtained  the  principality  of  Edessa. 
After  some  time  the  Cmsaders  reached  S3Tia,and  laid 
eiege  to  Antioch.  For  seven  months  the  city  held 
out,  and  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers  were  fearfully  thin- 
ned by  famine  and  disease.  Many,  even  brave  war- 
riors, lost  heart,  and  began  to  desert.  Melancholy  to 
relate,  among  the  list  of  cowards  was  the  poor  enthu- 
siast who  had  planned  the  enterprise.  Peter  was  ac- 
tually several  miles  on  his  way  home  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  soldiers  of  Tancred,  and  brought  back 
to  undergo  a  public  reprimand.  At  length,  on  the  8d 
of  June,  1098,  Antioch  was  taken,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  massacred  by  the  infuriated  Crusaders,  who  were 
in  their  turn  besieged  by  an  army  of  200,000  Moham- 
medans sent  by  the  Persian  sultan.  Onoe  more  fam- 
ine and  pestilence  did  their  deadly  work.  Multitudes 
also  deserted,  and,  escaping  over  the  walls,  carried  the 
news  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  Christians  back  to 
Europe.  But  again  victory  crowned  the  efibrts  of  the 
besieged.  On  June  28, 1098,  the  Mohammedans  were 
utterly  routed,  and  the  way  to  Jerusalem  opened.  It 
was  on  a  bright  summer  morning  (1099)  that  40,000 
Crusaders,  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  vast  amy 
which  two  years  before  had  laid  siege  to  Nice,  obtain- 
ed their  first  glimpse  of  Jerusalem.  On  July  15,  after 
a  siege  of  rather  more  than  five  weeks,  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  was  realized.  Jerusalem  was 
delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  Eight  days 
after  the  capture  of  the  city,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was 
nnanimoBsly  elected  king  of  Jerusalem. 

Second  Crvtade,  1047. — In  1144  the  principality  of 
Edessa  was  conquered  by  the  emir  of  Mosul,  and  the 
Christians  slaughtered.  His  son  Noureddin  advanced 
to  destroy  the  Latin  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Europe  once  more  trembled  with  excitements  A  sec- 
ond crusade  was  preached  by  the  fiunous  St.  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  in  Champagne ;  and  early  in  1147 
two  enormous  armies,  under  the  command  of  Louis 
YII,  king  of  France,  and  Conrad  III,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, marched  for  the  Holy  Land.  Their  united 
numbers  were  estimated  at  1,200,000  fighting-men. 
The  expedition,  nevertheless,  proved  a  total  fiiilure. 


The  Greek  emperor,  Manuel  Comnenus,  was  hostile ; 
and  through  the  treachery  of  his  emissaries  the  army 
of  Conrad  was  all  but  destroyed  by  the  Turks  near 
Iconium,  while  that  of  Louis  was  wrecked  in  the  de- 
files of  the  Pisidian  Mountains.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  reduce  at  first  Damascus  and  subsequently  Asca- 
lon,  the  relics  of  this  migh^  host  returned  to  Europe, 

Third  Cnuade,  118^1192.— The  death-blow  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  given  by  Salah-Eddin, 
commonly  called  Saladin,  a  young  Kurdish  chief,  who 
had  made  himself  sultan  of  Eg^'pt,  and  who  aspired  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  in  October, 
1187,  Jerusalem  itself  capitulating  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  days.  The  news  of  this  led  to  a  third  cru- 
sade, the  chieft  of  which  were  Frederick  I  (Barbaros- 
sa),  emperor  of  Germany,  Philippe  Auguste,  king  of 
France,  and  Richard  CVrur.4fe.JU0n,  king  of  England. 
Barbarossa  took  the  field  first  in  Uie  spring  of  1189, 
but  aceidentally  lost  his  life  by  fever  caught  item. 
bathing  in  the  Orontes.  His  army,  much  reduced, 
joined  the  forces  of  the  other  two  monarchs  before 
Acre  (or  Ptolemais),  which  important  city  was  imme- 
diately besieged,  and  after  a  beleaguering  of  twenty- 
three  months  surrendered.  But  the  Crusaders  wers 
not  united  among  themselves.  Philippe  soon  after 
returned  to  France ;  and  Richard,  after  accomplishing 
prodigies  of  valor,  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Saracens,  conclude4  a  treaty  with  Saladin,  by 
which  "  the  people  of  the  West  were  to  be  at  liberty 
to  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  exempt  from  the 
taxes  which  the  Saracen  princes  had  in  former  times 
imposed."  On  October  25, 1192,  Richard  set  sail  for 
Europe. 

Fourth  Crusade,  1208.~In  1208  a  fourth  expedition 
was  determined  upon  by  pope  Innocent  III,  although 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  was  by  no  means  such 
as  to  call  for  it.  It  assembled  at  Venice,  the  govern- 
ment ofwhich  republic,  from  political  reasons,  prom- 
ised to  support  the  movement  by  its  nttvy.  The  army 
never  went  to  Palestine  at  all,  but  preferred  to  take 
possession  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  leader  of 
this  host  of  paeudo-Crusadertj  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  East  in  1204, 
where  he  and  his  successors  maintained  themselves 
for  fifty-six  years.  Some  writers  do  not  number  this 
expedition  among  the  regular  crusades,  but  count  as 
the  fourth  crusade  another  expedition,  in  1217,  which 
king  Andrew  II  of  Hungary  was  prevailed  upon  by 
pope  Honorius  III  to  undertake.  He  was  supported 
by  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus,  conquered  a 
fortress  on  Mount  Tabor  and  some  small  forts,  but  in 
1218  returned  home.  In  the  same  year  count  WiUism 
of  Holland,  being  allied  with  the  kings  of  Jerusalem 
and  C3i)ru8,  landed  in  Eg?i)t  He  conquered  in  1219 
Damietta,  but  in  1221  this  town  and  all  other  con- 
quests  were  lost  again. 

Fifth  Crusade,  1228-1229.— This  was  commanded  by 
Frederick  II,  emperor  of  Germany.  It  began  in  1228, 
and  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  ten  years  l>etween  that 
monarch  and  the  sultan  of  Eg3rpt,  by  which  Palestine 
was  ceded  to  Frederick,  who,  sifter  being  crowned 
king  of  Jerusalem  in  1229,  returned  to  Europe,  leav- 
ing his  new  possessions  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

Sixth  Crusade^  1248.— In  1244  a  new  race  of  Turks 
burst  into  Syria,  and  once  more  the  Holy  Land  fell 
into  the  hands  of  these  ferocious  barbarians.  Jerusa- 
lem was  burned  and  pillaged.  In  1248,  Loub  IX  of 
France  (St.  Louis)  headed  a  crusade  against  them. 
At  the  head  of  40,000  soldiers  he  embarked  from  Cy- 
prus, and  from  there  went  to  Egypt,  conquering  the 
coast  and  the  town  of  Damietta,  but  when  he  advanced 
further  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  sultan  of  Egypt.  By  the  payment  of  a  large  ran- 
som he  obtained  his  liberty  (1250),  and  that  of  the  other 
prisoners.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Setentk  Crusade,  1270. — ^This  also  was  primarily  uii!- 
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o  by  8t.Lonl>,  but  be  haring  died  at  Tanla  In 
1170,  on  his  waj  to  PalestiiH;  prince  Edvnrd  of  Kng- 
lukd,  afMnrardi  Edward  I,  who  had  originally  intend- 
ed to  place  blmself  nnder  the  command  of  St.  Louie, 
marched  direct  for  Palestine,  where  hia  rank  and  rep- 
utation in  arms  gatbered  ronnd  him  ell  wbo  were  will- 
ing to  fight  for  the  Cnat.  Nothing  of  conjequence, 
however,  waa  accompliahed,  and  Edward  goon  re- 
tomed  to  England,  the  laat  of  the  Crnsadera.  Acre, 
AntiDch,  and  Tripoli  MlU  continued  in  the  poHeasion 
of  the  Cbrlitlans,  and  were  dehDded  fbr  some  time  by 
the  Templan  and  other  milltHry  knights ;  but  in  1391 
Acre  capltnlsted,  the  othBT  towns  soon  followed  its  ex- 
ample, and  the  hitighta  were  glad  to  quit  the  ooantry, 
and  disperse  themselves  over  Europe  In  quest  of  new 
employment,  leaTing  PaleMine  in  the  imdiniirbed  poe- 
UBsion  of  the  Saracens. 

Since  that  time  there  hare  been  no  further  cniaades, 
althoiiBh  the  popes  have  more  than  onoe  attempted  to 
excite  the  Christians  to  the  nndeitaking.  Some  writ- 
en  do  not  hesitate  to  afflnn  that  the  popes,  under  this 
device,  aimed  at  oniversiil  power  over  the  kings  and 

ous,  because  a  plenary  Indulgence  was  the  reward  of  a 
CriLsader.  The  Christian  princes  wen  exhausted  in 
the  straggle,  while  the  pope  liecAme  omnipotent  both 
over  clergy  and  people.  The  people  sold  their  proper- 
ty for  a  mere  tride,  or  made  a  gift  of  it  to  monasteries 
and  abbeys.  It  is  compntad  that  nearly  two  millions 
of  Christians  lost  tbeir  Urea  during  the  crusades  by 
ilangbter,  hunger,  pestilence,  etc. 

It  Is  impoaslble  to  overlook  the  bet  that,  In  some 
respects,  the  crusades  exercised  a  most  beneflcial  in- 
fluence on  modem  society.  M.  Guixot,  in  his  /Re- 
hires OB  Eurepeaa  CiviKailiiiit,  endeavors  to  show  (heir 
design  and  function  In  the  destinies  of  Christendom.  ! 
"  To  the  llrst  chroniclers,"  be  says,  "  and  consequently  | 
to  the  first  Crusaders,  of  whom  they  are  but  the  oi-  ' 
predion,  Hobammcdans  are  objects  only  of  hatred:  it 
is  evident  that  those  who  speak  of  them  do  not  know 
tbem.  The  bLsEorians  of  the  later  cnisadea  speak 
quite  dtfl^renlly :  It  is  clear  that  they  look  upon  them 

tent  entered  into  their  Ideas ;  that  they  have  lived 
with  them;  end  that  relations,  and  even  a  sort  of 
■ympstby,  have  been  esUblished  between  them." 
Thus  the  minds  of  both,  hot  particularly  of  the  Cru- 
saders, were  partly  delivered  trom  those  prejudices 
which  are  the  offspring  of  ignorance.  "  A  step  was 
taken  towards  the  enfranchise oient  of  the  hnman 
mind."     Secondly,  the  Crusaders  were  brought  into 

vanced  than  their  own — the  Greek  and  the  Saracenic ; 
and  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  they  were  mightily 
struck  with  the  wealth  and  compsrative  refinement  of 
the  East  Thirdly,  the  close  relationship  between  the 
chief  laymen  of  the  West  and  Che  Church  occasioned 
by  the  crusades  enabled  tbe  former  "to  inspect  more 
narrowly  the  policy  and  motives  of  the  papal  court." 
The  result  was  very  disastrous  to  that  spirit  of  ven- 
eration and  belief  on  which  the  Church  lives,  and  in 
many  canes  na  extraordinary  freedom  of  judgment 
and  hardihood  of  opinion  were  induced,  such  as  Eu- 
rope bad  never  before  dreamed  of.  Fourthly,  great 
social  ebanges  were  brought  abont.  A  commerce  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  sprang  np,  and  towns — the 
early  homes  of  liberty  in  Europe — began  to  grow  great 
and  powerful.  The  crusades,  indeed,  "  gave  morilimo 
commerce  the  strongest  Impnisc  it  had  ever  received." 
As  the  cnuades  were  a  rising  of  the  Cbrintian  nations 
of  Europe  tor  the  triumph  of  the  Church  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  popes,  they  natnrally  gave  a  poW' 
erfut  inflaence  to  the  hierarchical  plans  of  the  popes. 
The  emperors  and  kings,  by  following  tbe  exhortations 
of  the  popes  and  taking  the  cross,  acknowledged  the 
claims  of  the  popes  that  tbe  ecclesiastical  power  waa 
higher  than  the  secular.    As  the  popes  did  not  person- 
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'  for  cortailing  the  jurisdiction  of  archbishops  and  blsh- 
!  ops.  The  origin  of  bishops  in  partibiu  hjidrliiim  can 
'  also  be  traced  to  the  cmsadi^s.     The  raising  of  im- 

■  menso  armies  was  a  good  pretext  for  the  po!>e5  to  cx- 
:  tort  large  sums  of  money  from  princes  and  nitiona. 

■  The  warlike  enthusiasm  against  the  tfohammedani 
kindled  the  popular  fknaticiem  against  all  he^eti^^  and 
stimulated  the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Catharl, 
WaldenMs,  and  other  sects  in  Western  Europe. 

The  influence  of  tbe  crusades  upon  scientific  the- 
olt^y  was  only  indbrect.  The  better  acquaintance 
with  the  philoBcphical  and  theological  literature  of  the 
Greek  Church  and  the  Hobammedans  could  but  yield 
a  favorable  influence.  In  particular,  the  study  of 
Aristotle  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  crusades,  and 
several  of  his  works  were  then  first  made  known  in 
tbe  weatem  countries  of  Europe.  See  Chambers,  Cg- 
doprdia,  s.  V. ;  Brockhaua,  CotitiertatuHU-Lex.  ix,  76  ; 
(^utian  RemmAraruxr,  xliv,  5  ;  Herzog,  RealSiry- 
Uop.  viii,  68  ;  Mosheim,  Church  UitloTy,  ii,  112,  141, 
288,  etc.;  Milman,  Lali»  ChrulitmUi/,  vol.  iv;  Wilkon, 
GefAiclaedtrKreusiageilMipa.imi-2e,ivoia.);  Hi- 
chaud,  Hatoire  dei  Crmtada  (Paris,  1829;  translated 
by  Robson,  lA>ndon,  S  vols.  ISmo,  ISU);  Mills,  f/u- 
fc»y  0/  tht  Cnuadtt  (Lend.  1828,  4th  ed.  2  vok.  8vo) ; 
Keightley,  The  Cmiada  (London,  1847,  2  vols.  IZmo); 
Hume,  HitMry  of  Englmd,  i,  22C  et  al. ;  il.  60  et  si. ; 
Hase,  Ci.  Hiit.  p.  19G,  220,  260,-  Sybel,  Gachickte  det 
ertltn  Krenaugu  (l^ipsic,  1841) ;  Kugler,  Studien  iiir 
GettAicAU  da  taeilea  Kraiaugti  (Stutlgardt,  1866). 
A  list  of  writers  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Michaud, 
Bibliothiqiit  dr>  C<Tji»adej  (Paris,  1830,  *  vols.). 

Cruae.  This  now  obsolete  English  word  denotes 
a  small  vessel  for  holding  water  or  other  liquids. 
Three  Hebrew  words  are  tbua  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
See  Cup. 

1.  r.nn^,  In^ipaiA'alh  (lit.  something  tprtad  oul), 
is  applied  to  a  utensil  (usually  considered  tfiaik,  but 
more  probably  a  shallow  cup)  tat  holding  water  (1 
Sam.  ixvi,  11, 12, 16;  1  Kings  xix,  6)  or  oU  (1  Kings 
zvii,  12, 14, 16).  Some  clew  to  the  natore  of  this  i-es. 
sel  is  perhaps  afforded  by  its  mention  as  being  full  of 
water  at  the  head  of  Saul  when  on  his  night  expedi- 
tion after  David  <l  Sam.  xxvi,  11, 12, 16),  and  aUo  of 
Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  6).  In  a  similar  case  in  the  pres- 
ent day  this  would  be  a  globular  vessel  of  bios  porou.i 
clay — the  ordinary  Gaza  pottery — ai>ont  nine  inches 
diameter,  with  a  neck  of  about  three  inches  long,  a 
small  handle  below  the  neck,  and  opposite  the  handle 
a  straight  spout,  with  an  orifice  about  the  size  of  a 
straw,  throagh  which  tbe  water  is  drunk  or  sucked. 
The  form  is  common  also  in  Spain,  and  will  be  famil- 
iar to  many  f^m  pictures  of  Spanish  life.  A  similar 
globular  vessel  prolably  contained  the  oil  of  the  wid- 
ow of  Zarephath  (1  Kings  xvii,  12,  14,  16).  For  the 
"box"  or  "horn"  in  which  the  consecrated  oil  was 
ci^ed  on  special  occasions,  see  Oic-  Some  writers 
have  supposed  that  the  cruse  of  water  mentioned  in 
the  lint  passage  (when  Saal's  life  was  spared  by  Da- 
vid) waa  ■  dfp^fdra,  or  one  of  tboee  water-watch 
measures  used  by  the  andenia,  by  which  time  waa 
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xneunred  by  the  fiilling  of  water  from  one  Tessel  into 
another,  the  undermoet  vessel  containing  a  piece  of 
cork,  the  different  altitades  of  which,  as  it  gradually 
rose  upon  the  rising  water,  marked  the  progress  of 
time.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  ttiat  such  time- 
measures  were  known  at  that  early  period.  It  is 
usual  for  persons  in  the  East  in  the  present  day,  when 
they  travel,  to  take  with  them  a  flask  for  holding  wa- 
ter, and  also,  when  they  sleep  in  the  open  air,  to  have 
a  small  vessel  of  water  within  their  reach  (Thomson, 
Land  and  Booky  ii,  21).  These  flasks  are  of  various 
forms,  and  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  wicker-case, 
See  Dish. 

2.  p^jlp^,  haJdnik'  (from  the  gurgling  sound  in  emp- 
tying), perhaps  a  bottle  (as  it  is  translated  in  Jer.  xix, 
1, 10)  for  holding  any  liquid,  as  honey  (1  Kings  xlv, 
8),  but  more  probably  a  pitcher  (q.  y.). 

8.  H'^rib^  Ueloduthf  (lit.  that  into  which  fluids  are 
poured  ou/),  9k  platter  (2  Kings  ii,  20).  This  was  prob- 
ably a  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form  still  common  in 
the  East.  It  occurs  in  2  Kings  ii,  20,  ** cruse  ;'*  xxi, 
18,  "dish;"  2  Chron.  xxxv,  18,  "pan;"  also  Prov. 
xix,  24 ;  xxvi,  15,  where  the  figure  is  obscured  by  the 
choice  of  the  word  "  bosom."  See  Pan  ;  Platteb, 
etc. 

Cnisd,  Chbistian  F.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  June  27, 1794,  in 
Philadelphia,  of  Lutheran  parentage.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1812,  and  graduated  Jan. 
10, 1815,  with  distinguished  honors.  He  was  appoint- 
ed professor  in  the  University  in  1831,  and  resigned  in 
1833.  lie  was  ordained  by  bishop  White  about  1822 ; 
became  rector  of  Trinity  Parish,  Fishkill,  N.Y.,  in 
April,  1846,  but  resigned  the  cure  in  1851,  and  after- 
wards had  no  parish.  He  soon  after  removed  to  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  where,  as  librarian,  he 
had  ample  opportunities  for  those  studies  in  which  he 
was  so  successful.  In  the  ancient  languages — Syriac, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek — Dr.  Crus^  was  very  well  inform- 
ed. He  translated  and  edited  £usebius*s  Church  /7t»- 
tory^  and  his  edition  is  the  best  in  English.  He  died 
in  New  York  October  5, 1865. — Church  Review^  Janua- 
ry, 1866. 

Crusius,  Christian  August,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Leuna,  near  Merseburg,  January  10, 
1715.  He  studied  at  Leipzic,  where  he  afterwards  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  in  1744,  of  theology  in 
1750,  and  primarius  of  theology  in  1757.  He  died 
October  18, 1775.  Dissatisfied  with  the  existing  phil- 
osophical systems,  he  attempted  a  new  one,  which  he 
sought  to  bring  into  harmony  with  orthodox  theology. 
The  school  which  he  represented  in  Leipzig  may  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  a  Philosophico-Biblical 
Bealism.  As  a  philosopher,  ho  was  one  of  the  most 
important  opponents  of  the  idealism  and  mechanism 
of  the  Leibnitz-Wolffian  philosophy,  while,  as  a  Bible 
theologian,  he  maintained  the  historical  and  literal  as 
opposed  to  an  exclusively  spiritualistic  exegesis.  In 
mords  "he  drew  his  conclusions,  not  from  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  •  intellect,  but  the  suggestions  of  the 
will  and  conscience.  He  derived  the  notion  of  duty 
from  moral  necessity  or  obligation.  He  asserted  the 
free^igency  of  the  human  mind  (which  he  contempla- 
ted principally  in  a  negative  point  of  view,  i.  e.  as  un- 
influenced by  physical  or  material  laws),  and  devel- 
oped the  formal  conditions  of  our  free-will  actions  and 
the  motives  of  them.  The  principle  of  a  moral  law 
led  him  to  that  of  a  moral  Governor  and  Legislator, 
and  consequently  to  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  all 
moral  obligations  and  laws  to  the  divine  authority, 
deducing,  as  the  schoolmen  had  done,  the  principles 
of  morals  from  the  will  of  God.  That  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  divine  perfections,  and 
accords  with  the  designs  of  God,  is  good,  and  becomes 
obligator}'  on  all  rational  beings.  God  demands  of 
his  rational  creation,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  should 


be  good ;  and  also  wills  their  happiness  as  a  conse- 
quence of  virtae"  (Tennemann).  His  principal  works 
are :  Logik  o.  d.  Weg  z.  Gewiuheit  k.  Zuverldmgkeit  d. 
menschlichen  Erhennimss  (Lpz.  1747 ;  2d  ed.  1762) ;  Ent- 
vmrf  d.  notkicenSgen  Vemtarftwahrheiten  (Lpz.  1745 ; 
3d  ed.  1766);  Ameeitwigf  pen^QnfUg  a.  leben  (Lpz.  1744; 
3d  ed.  1767) ;  Anleitimg,  a.  naturliche  Begthaikdten  or- 
dentlick  u,  vorsichtig  nachsudenhen  (Lpz.  1740, 2  vols., 
1772) ;  Begrijfd,  chritt&chen  Moraiiku>logie  (Lpz.  1772, 
2  vols.).  See  Pierer,  Umoenal-lAxikon,  s.  v. ;  Kafa- 
nis,  German  Protegtantitm  (Edinb.  1856, 12mo,  p.  107) ; 
Delitzsch,  Die  bibUA-prophetitche  Theologies  ih^  Fori- 
bUdung  durch  Chr,  Crumu,  etc.  (Lpz.  1845) ;  Tenn4>- 
mann,  Manual  Hist,  Phil.  §  368. 

Cryer,  Thomas,  a  Wesleyan  missionary  of  twn  pi- 
ety and  usefulness,  was  bom  at  Bingley,  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1800.  At  20  he  was  converted,  and  was  called  into 
the  ministry  about  seven  years  after,  and  labored  for  a 
few  months  in  an  English  circuit.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed a  missionary  to  India,  and  embarked  for  that 
country  in  1829.  For  22  years  he  labored  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  heathen,  and  his  name  will  be  long  re- 
membered in  the  East.  In  fpite  of  opposition  and 
of  the  long  delay  of  prosperity,  which  is  the  great 
and  peculiar  trial  of  the  Eastern  missionary— in  spite 
of  the  meet  acute  personal  and  family  afflictions,  his 
heart  was  undaunted  and  his  faith  unsubdued.  Few 
of  his  fellow-missionaries  excelled  him  in  power  of  ut- 
terance, in  the  adroitness  and  effect  with  which  he  ex- 
posed the  sophisms  of  the  Brahmin,  or  in  searching  and 
persuasive  appeals  to  the  conscience.  He  "  determined 
to  know  nothing  but  Christ  and  him  crucified."  Such 
a  minister  could  hardly  fail  of  winning  souls ;  and 
many  yriW  be  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing  in  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ,  not  only  ftx)m  among  the  natives  of  In- 
dia, but  also  frvm  among  the  Europeans  resident  in 
that  country.  He  died  of  cholera,  October  6, 1852. — 
Wesleifan  AtinvUt,  1858. 

Crypt  (Gr.  KpvTrnj,  a  concealed  place ;  Lat.  cr^pta ; 
Fr.  crypte). 

I.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  a  crypt 
was  primarily  a  long,  narrow  gallery,  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  surrounding  a  court-yard,  and  having 
walls  on  both  of  its  sides,  with  windows  in  the  wall  fac- 
ing the  court.  These  crj-pts  had  often  a  portico  lining 
them  or  running  between  them  and  the  open  court. 
They  served  as  a  place  of  promenade  during  the  hot  or 
w^et  weather,  and  were  finally  so  extensively  used  that 
they  were  even  built  for  the  ofiScers  near  the  Praetorian 
camps  in  Rome.  Crypts  similar  in  construction  and 
location  were  built  for  storing  wines,  vegetables,  and 
other  articles,  lll^e  the  modem  subterranean  cellar. 
When  all  the  windows  were  closed  they  were  dark  end 
cool,  and  hence  the  word  was  applied  even  by  the  an- 
cients to  any  dark  and  long  chamber  or  passage,  as  the 
dark  stables  where  horses  were  kept  under  the  amphi- 
theatre, the  cloaca  maadtna  at  Rome,  the  tunnel  at 
Naples,  and  to  a  grotto  where  Quartilla  offered  sacri- 
fice. 

II.  The  word  crypt  was  applied  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  those  subterranean  burial-places  which  were 
afterwards  called  Catacombs  (q.  v.).  The  term  was  la- 
ter limited  to  the  larger  chambers  in  the  Catacombs 
where  one  or  more  martyrs  were  bu  ried .  These  cxypts 
were  larger  than  the  other  rooms  in  the  Catacombs,  and 
were  often  ornamented,  and  devoted  to  divine  worship. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  double,  one  part  serving 
for  the  men  and  the  other  for  the  women,  with  small 
antechambers  for  the  catechumens.  Some  of  the^c 
crypts  had  openings  into  the  fields  above. 

III.  When  persecution  ceased,  and  Christians  built 
church  edifices  above  ground,  the  custom  was  adopted 
of  placing  the  remains  of  martyrs — later  of  archbish- 
ops, bishops,  abbots,  and  other  high  church  officials — in 
cr}'pt8  under  the  intersection  of  the  cross  in  the  plan 
of  the  church.     In  the  Basilican  period  of  architecture 
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these  ciypts  were  often  called  by  the  name  conftMno, 
In  the  Romanesque  period  the  name  crypt  was  re- 
sumed. In  the  churches  of  this  period,  the  crypt  ex- 
tended under  the  high  altar  and  back  under  the  entire 
choir  or  apsis,  sometimes  even  including  the  space  un- 
der the  transept.  This  crypt  formed  almost  a  separate 
church,  and  caused  the  floor  above  it  of  the  main  body 
of  the  church  to  be  raised  higher  than  that  of  the  nave, 
to  which  the  audience  had  access.  Churches  founded 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Romanesque  period,  and  there- 
after, had  no  crypts.  The  reason  of  their  disappear- 
ance from  church  architecture  is  not  well  understood. 
— L&bke,  Geschiehte  der  ArckUektur;  Rich,  JHcUonary 
of  Greek  andBcnum  Antiquiiies. 

Crypto-CalTinistio  ControverBy,  the  name 
given  to  a  dispute  within  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Ger- 
many (1552-1574)  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  followers  of  the  Melancthonian  doctrine, 
as  distinguished  Arom  the  strict  Lutherans,  were  styled 
CrtfplO'Calviniitt  (also  Philippists,  Melancthonians). 

1.  Melancthon,  it  is  well  known,  earnestly  desired 
a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  divisions  of 
the  Protestant  body.  His  tendency  towards  the  Cal- 
vinistic view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  early  shown  in 
the  difference  between  the  Augsburg  Confessio  ifwari' 
ata  (1530)  and  the  variola  (1542).  In  the  former,  art. 
3C,  (2e  cana  Domini,  it  is  stated  that  the  "  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
(in  the  form  of  bread  and  wine),  and  are  there  distrib- 
uted and  received  (distribuuntur  veMentibui) ;  therefore 
the  opposite  doctrine  is  rejected. ' '  In  the  variata  (Lat- 
in of  1540)  the  reading  is  "  cum  pane  et  tmo  vere  exhi- 
bentur  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  vescentibus  in  ccena 
Domini."  The  condemnation  of  the  **  opposite  doc- 
trine," i.  e.  the  Zwinglian,  is  omitted.  This  altera- 
tion did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  Luther,  who  nev- 
ertheless tolerated  MeLnncthon's  change  of  doctrine. 
But  many  Lutherans  (e.  g.  Flacius,  q.  v.)  were  less 
tolerant;  and  during  Melancthon's  lifetime  he  was 
held  by  many  to  be  a  concealed  (cr^'pto-)  Calvinist. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  fairly  stated  by  Hase,  as  fol- 
lows:  '^As  Melancthon  was  convinced  that  neither 
Luther's  nor  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  was 
an  insuperable  bar  to  saving  communion  with  Christ, 
he  thought  he  might  allow  both  of  them  to  continue 
in  the  Church.  But  when  the  doctrine  of  the  omni- 
presence of  Christ's  body  (ubiquity,  q.  v.)  was  pro- 
posed as  the  only  saving  basis  of  the  Holy  Supper, 
and  made,  by  Brentz  (see  Brentius),  the  law  of  the 
Church  in  WOrtemberg,  he  expressed  disapprobation 
of  such  novel  doctrines  in  provincial  Latin  being  in- 
troduced into  the  symbols  of  faith"  (Church  Higtory, 
§  350).  Melancthon  and  Luther  never  quarrelled  on 
the  subject ;  but  the  controversy,  even  during  Melanc- 
thon's lifetime,  began  to  be  bitter.  He  did  not  live, 
however,  to  see  the  fierce  strife  which  finally  arose  on 
the  sul^ect  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  (died 
1660). 

2.  But  the  controversy,  as  such,  began  in  the  year 
1552,  when  Joachim  Westphal,  a  preacher  in  Ham- 
burg, proclaimed  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  heretical.  The  controversy  was  especially 
violent  at  Bremen,  between  Tilemann  Heshusius  and 
Albert  Hardenberg,  cathedral  preacher,  who  acted  for 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  it  went  on  until  Harden- 
berg was  dismissed  from  his  position.  Shortly  after 
Heshusius  shared  a  like  fate.  In  1558  Heshusius  was 
made  general  superintendent  at  Heidelberg,  and  he 
soon  detected  **  Crypto-Calvinism"  in  deacon  Wilhelm 
Krebitz.  In  both  cities  Lutheranism  was  finally  ex- 
pelled, and  Frederick  III,  elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
went  over  to  the  Reformed  Church.  In  WQrtemberg 
Brentz  urged  the  ultra-Lutheran  doctrine  (see  above) ; 
but  Chiistoph,  duke  of  WQrtemberg,  endeavored  to  al- 
lay the  strifo,  and  finally  succeeded,  in  1561,  at  the 
Farstentag  (Diet  of  Princes)  at  Naumburg,  in  obtain- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  altered  Augsburg  Confession. 


The  elector  Frederick  III  of  the  Palatinate  withdrew 
from  the  controversy,  and  introduced,  in  1563,  in  his 
dominions  a  mixed  doctrine  of  Melancthonian  tenden- 
cy, by  the  incorporation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
into  the  state  law. 

In  the  Saxon  electorate  the  Wittenberg  and  Leip- 
zig theologians  undertook  a  like  combination  of  the 
doctrines.  Kaspaf  Peucer,  son-in-law  of  Melancthon, 
Cracow,  Schutz,  and  Stossel ;  G.  Major,  P.  Eber,  Paul 
Crell,  and,  later,  P.  Cruciger,  Pezel,  MoUer,  and  oth- 
ers, in  their  writings,  and  also  in  the  well-known  Kat- 
echesis,  favored  the  view,  and  these  Melancthonian 
theologians  were  called  PhUipplsts.  The  Thuringian 
theologians  in  Jena,  especially  Flacius,  also  Wigand, 
Cdlestrin,  Kirchner,  and  others,  were  strict  Lutherans, 
and  bitterly  opposed  the  electorate  Saxons.  A  con- 
ference between  the  Wittenberg  and  Jena  theologians 
was  held  at  Alteaburg  (October,  1568,  to  March,  1569), 
in  which  very  intemperate  accusations  were  made 
against  the  Philippists.  The  rupture  was  widened. 
The  electoral  duke  Augustus  of  Saxony  called  his  the- 
ologians together  in  Dresden  on  the  7-lOth  of  October, 
1571.  They  agreed  upon  the  Consensus  Dresdensis  and 
the  Witttnberg  CatecMsm,  which  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  ubiquity,  but  used  Lutheran  language  in  moderate 
terms,  Melancthonian  in  spirit;  for  the  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  strife  was  ended.  But  in  1574  ap- 
peared an  anonymous  work  entitled  Exegeds  perspicua 
ti  feme  Integra  corUroversia  de  sacra  ctena,  which 
strongly  advocated  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Sup- 
per. (It  has  been  shown  by  Heppe,  GeschuMe  des 
deutsch,  Prot,  il,  468,  that  this  work  was  written  by 
the  physician  Joachim  Cureus  [died  1573],  and  was 
not  originally  intended  for  publication.)  The  work 
caused  a  bitter  renewal  of  tiie  controversy,  and  the 
elector  determined  to  suppress  Calvinism,  and  he  de- 
posed or  imprisoned  the  leaders,  and  commanded  sub- 
scription to  the  Confession  of  Torgau  (&Iay,  1574). 
Peucer  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  years.  In  1586  the 
elector  died,  and  his  son.  Christian  I,  succeeded  him. 
Chancellor  Nicolas  Crell  (q.  v.)  and  others  influenced 
him  to  favor  the  Calvinistic  view.  After  his  death, 
the  duke  Frederick  William  of  Saxo-Weimar,  who 
was  regent,  put  down  Philippism  by  brute  force,  even 
executing  Crell  in  1601.  See  L^scher,  Histor,  motu- 
urn,  1723;  Heppe,  Geschichte  des  c2etttscAm  ProtestanU 
ismus,  1852,  2  vols. ;  Zeiischr,/.  d,  hist.  Theol.  1865,  iv; 
Gieseler,  Church  History  (Smith's),  iv,  §  87,  38 ;  Gass, 
Geschichte  d.  prot.  Theol.  i,  68  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  History 
of  Doctrines,  §  215;  Herzog,  Reai-Encyklop.  viii,  127. 

Crystal.  There  are  several  words  which  appear  to 
have  this  meaning  in  the  Bible.     See  Ice  ;  Pearl. 

1.  H"^J?,  Wrath  (properly  ice,  as  it  is  rendered  Job 
vi,  16;  xxxviii,  29;  "frost,"  Gen.  xxxi,  40;  Job 
xxxvii,  10 ;  Jer.  xxxvi,  30 ;  Sept.  icpiJoTaXXof),  occurs 
in  Ezek.  i,  22,  where  the  epithet  ^*  terrible"  seems  to  be 
added  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  ordinary  signifl- 
cation  of  the  word. 

2.  D'^SJ,  ^aJttA'  (properly  ice;  Sept.  yaftio),  occurs 
only  in  Job  xxviii,  18,  where  it  is  rendered  "pearls'* 
in  our  version. 

3.  n*^3!i:T,  zekukiiy  (lit.  what  is  pure  or  transpa^ 
rent ;  Sept  vaXoc),  occurs  only  in  Job  xviii,  17,  where 
some  regard  it  as  denoting  glass. 

4.  KpvaraWoc  (prop.  u»)  occurs  in  Rev.  iv,  6 ;  xxi, 
11 ;  xxii,  1,  evidently  in  the  sense  of  crystal,  and  in 
such  connections  as  to  identify  it  in  a  good  degree 
with  the  preceding  terms. 

"  Crystal  was  anciently  held  to  be  only  pure  water, 
congealed  by  great  length  of  time  into  ice  harder  than 
the  common  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  52 ;  Flin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii, 
2),  and  hence  the  Greek  word  for  it,  in  its  more  proper 
signification,  also  signifies  ice.  From  this  it  necessa- 
rily followed  that  crystal  could  only  be  produced  in 
the  regions  of  perpetual  ice,  and  this  was  accordingly 
the  ancient  belief;  but  we  now  know  that  it  is  found 
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tn  tbe  mnneat  regiona.  Ttiwiphnttiu  (64)  reckoiu 
cn'ital  among  the  pellucid  ttonei  used  for  eDgr&Ted  ' 
Msla,  In  common  parluice  we  applj  the  term  cn/itai 
(» the  ancienti  appareotly  did)  to  >  gku-Uke  truu- 
parent  stone,  commonly  of  &  hexigonal  form,  vhkb, 
ftom  being  foond  in  locki,  la  caUed  by  minenlogista 
rock-cryat^l.  It  is  a  atone  of  tbe  flint  bmily,  the 
moM  nfiDedlundofqnuti"(Kitl«).     See  Glass. 

Cnbit  (in  Heb.  naK,  ammah',  lit.  noOur,  i.  e.  of 
the  um,  theybrv^iin  ;  Greek  mixut-,  en  rU)  is  b  word 
darired  immediately  froni  the  IMb  aibiluM,  the  lover 
arm.  Tbe  lenttth  of  tbe  cabit  bu  varied  in  different 
uationa  and  >t  different  times.  Derived  oi  the  meai- 
lue  ia  from  a  part  of  the  human  body,  and  aa  the  hu- 
man Bl^ure  haa  been  of  very  dLBeimiUr  length,  the 
cubit  must  of  neceMily  h*Ta  beeo  various.  The  low- 
er arm,  moreover,  may  take  in  the  entire  length  from 
tbs  elbow  Id  the  tip  at  the  tbicd  or  loagest  Hnger,  or  it 
may  be  conaidered  aa  exteading  from  the  elbow  mere- 
ly to  tlie  root  of  the  band  at  tbe  wriat,  omitting  the 
whole  length  of  the  hand  itaelT.  If  the  dclinition  of 
Cetena  (viii,  I)  is  taken,  and  the  cnbit  ia  identilied  with 
the  ulna,  (he  under  and  longer  of  the  two  bones  of 
which  the  arm  cansiata,  Btill  ■  fixed  and  invariable 
measure  ia  not  gained.  That  tbe  cubit  among  the  He- 
brews was  derived  as  a  measure  from  the  human  body 
is  clear  finm  Dent,  iii,  11^"  after  the  cubit  of  a  man" 
{rJ^X  HBK,  see  Bottcher,  Proben  aUlat.  Scirifl.  p. 
SeS).  But  ll  ia  difflcult  to  determine  whether  this  ca- 
bit was  understood  as  extending  to  the  wrist  oi  the 
end  ofthe  third  finger.  Ar,  however,  the  latt«r  seems 
mast  lutnral,  since  men,  when  ignonut  of  anatomy, 
and  seeking  in  their  own  frames  standards  of  measure, 
were  likely  to  take  both  the  entire  foot  and  tbe  entire 
fore-arm,  the  probability  is  that  the  louf^r  was  tho 
original  culnt,  namely,  tbe  length  from  the  elbow  to 
[be  extremity  of  the  longest  finger,  Tbe  E^^'ptian 
cnbit,  which  it  is  likely  the  Hebrews  would  ndopl,  con- 
sisting of  aix  hand-braadths,  ia  found  on  tbe  ruins  of 
Memphis  (Jovnal  dri  Batami,  18'22,  Kov.,  Dec. ;  camp. 
Herod,  ii,  U9),  The  Rabbina  also  (Mishna,  Chdim, 
xvii,  9)  aaaigD  six  hand-breadtha  to  tbe  Mosaic  cubit. 
By  comparing  Jaaephiu(.<iil.  iii,  6,5)  withExod.  xxv, 
10,  it  wiL,  moreover,  be  found  that  the  weight  of  his 
antbodty  ia  in  the  same  scale.  Accordine  to  him,  a 
cubit  ia  equal  to  two  apana.  Xow  ft  span  ia  equal  to 
three  band-breadtba  (Schmidt,  BiU.  ifaiiftnal.  p.  117 ; 
Eisen-Schmidt,  Z)e  PonderUmi.p.llO);  a  cubit,  there- 
fore, is  equal  to  six  hand-breadths.  The  hand-braodth 
is  found  as  a  meaaure  in  1  Kings  vii,  26 ;  comp.  Jer. 
Iii,  21.  In  the  latter  paasage  tbe  Bager-breadth  is  an- 
other measure.  The  apan  alio  occurs  Exod.  xxviii, 
IC  So  that,  it  appears,  meoanres  of  1eni;th  were,  for 
the  most  part,  borroBed  by  tbe  Hebrews  from  membera 
of  tbe  bunion  body.  Still  no  abeolutc  and  invariable 
Btandard  presents  itself.  If  the  question, 
hand  or  finger-breadth?  be  asked,  tho  ons 
only  an  approximation  to  fiict.  If,  however,  the  palm 
or  band-breadth  bo  taken  at  tH  inches,  then  tbe  cubit 
will  amount  to  21  inchefi-  In  addition  to  the  common 
cnbit,  the  Egyptians  had  a  longer  one  of  eix  palm*  four 
inches.  The  Hebrews  also  have  been  thought  to  have 
liad  a  longer  cubit,  for  in  Eiek.  xl,  5,  we  read  of  u  cu- 
bit which  Bceme  to  be  an  ordinary  "  cubit  and  an  band- 
breadth;"  see  also  Ezek.  xliii,lS,  where  it  is  expreas- 
ly  said,  "the  cubit  ie  a  cubit  and  an  hand-breadth." 
The  prophet  has  been  supposed  to  refer  here  to  tbe 
then  current  Babylonian  cubit,  a  measure  which  it  is 
thought  the  JewB  borrowed  during  the  period  of  their 
captivity.  The  Babbins  make  a  distinction  between 
the  common  cubit  of  Ave  hsnd-breadths  and  tbe  sa- 
cred cubit  of  six  hand-breadtha — a  distinction  which  Is 
held  to  Lie  insofficiently  supported  by  De  Wette  (Ar- 
cAaulngit,  p.  178).  Consult  Lamy,  Dt  Td/rrnaei^,  c. 
B  ;  CarpujT,  Apparal.  p.  676. — Kitto,  s.  v.  An  ancient 
Egyptian  cnUt  now  In  the  Royal  Musenm  of  Parla 
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I  meuures  S0.1S4  inohea.  The  Hebrew  ouhit,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Cumberland  and  M.Pelletier,  la  twenty- 
one  inches ;  and  (he  TaJmudista  obeerre  tbot  tbe  Ee- 
brow  cubit  (meoiung  probably  the  lender  or  sacred 
measure)  waa  larger  by  one  qoarter  tiion  the  Bami.c. 
which  wonld  mkke  it  contain  SI. 843  Incben.  Uony 
writers  fix  it  at  eighteen  inches,  confoandinf;  it  nith 
the  Greek  and  Roman  measure  of  a  foot  and  a  haU. 
Ilie  most  approved  computatian  assigna  each  kind  of 
Jewish  cubits  tbe  same  length  as  the  correspoDdlng 
Egyptian,  namely,  30.24  inches  for  the  ordinary  one, 
and  21.888  for  the  aacred,  which  is  confirmed  by  tbe 
mean  length  of  several  ancient  cubits  marked  on  tbe 
Egyptian  monuments  (Witkinaon's  Anc.  Eggptiau,  2d 
series,  1,  SO},  by  a  compsiri*OD  of  tbe  dimenaions  of  the 
Pjiramids  witb  those  given  in  ancient  antboritirf 
(Vyse's  Pj/nmidi  o/Citeh,  iii,  IM,  106),  end  which  we 
shall  find  to  cotreipimd  remarkably  with  the  Talmed- 
icalstatement  of  the  circuit  of  the  Temple.  JnaliUr 
edition  of  his  Aneimt  EgfpHaiu,  however  ("PopLlar 
.:1ccotln(,"  ii,2fi8),  Wilkinson  makes  the  ordinary  Egyp- 
tian cnbit  to  have  consisted  of  seven  palms  or  twenty- 
eight  digita,  and  givea  nine  exact  compntationa  of  its 
length,  varying  from  20.4729  to  20.74S1  inches,  which 
yield  an  average  ot  £0.6169  inches ;  and  he  states  ihc 
cnbit  on  the  Kilometer  at  Elephantine,  from  aclul 

hapa  the  most  accurate  dimension  attainable  for  tbe 
standard  cubit.  (See  Buckh,  ifrlrol.  17)>toniici.  Berl. 
1888.  p.  IS ;  Tbenins,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Kril.  1846,  i.  770; 
li,  299;  Lepsine,  Die  aU-aggptiidu  Eik,  BerL  1865.) 
See  UnaouiOT. 

In  Judg.  iii,  16,  the  term  translated  "cuUt"  is  io 
the  original  TCJ,  go'mtd  (literally,  a  ml),  a  rod  or 
stalf,  as  the  messuro  of  a  cubit.  In  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment OUT  Lord  characteristicallv  employe  the  term  cu- 
bit (Hatt.  xxvll,  6 1  Luke  xii,  2s)  for  the  enforcemeol 
of  a  moral  and  spiritual  lessou.  The  term  also  ocfors 
in  John  xxi,  8,  and  in  Rev.  xxi.  IT  {  and  in  tbe  Apoc- 
rypha (2  Mace,  xiii,  5).     See  SlEASirBB. 

Cuoivus.     See  KADm. 

Cuckoo  (^f  •?>  lAad'api,  prob.  from  its  laamai; 
Sept.  and  Vulg.*fa-s«ttj-  A.V."cuckow")  occurs  only 
in  Lev.  xi,  16;  Dent,  xiv,  15,  among  birds  of  prey 
not  clearly  identified,  but  declared  to  be  unclean. 

word  give  a  bird  poesesaiug  any  affinity  with  the  oth- 
er Bpeciea  enumemted ;  and  although  tbe  cuckoo  is  a 
winter  and  spring  bird,  distinctly  heard.  It  appears,  by 
Mr.  Buckingham,  early  in  April,  while  croEsing  the 
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covered  with  snow,  it  could  scarcely  deserve  to  be  m- 
cluded  in  the  proliibited  liM.  for  the  Bpeciea  ia  every- 
where  acarce.  The  identifications  proposed  liy  late 
writers  on  the  subject  all  equallr  lack  a  sufiicieiit 
foundation.  Bochart  {Hierot.  vol.'li,  c.  18)  thinks  the 
Ko-guU  is  meant.  Upon  the  whole,  while  so  much  ob- 
scurity still  remaina  on  the  subject,  the  interpretation 
of  "cuckoo"  may  as  well  remain  undisturbed.  (See 
Peony  Cydojiadia,  a.  v.)     The  word  sAocAqpft  was  a 
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good  imitation  of  the  disevUitldc  voice  of  tbi«  bird,  oa 
enr  wunl  cuoIiM,  variously  repeated  in  all  Euriip«sii 
UngUBges,  and  yahodt,  whicli  Iha  liird  is  auppomd  by 
tlie  Arabi  to  utter.  Tbe  latter,  incteed,  call  it  dr  el- 
Taiafi,  or  "  Jamb'a  bird,"  on  ttaii  acconnt (Kitto,  Pkst. 
BUI.  <'/Palett.  p.  cccciU).  The  common  cnclioo  (C«- 
mlia  connrtu)  ia  a  bird  of  conaldeiable  lixe,  unflt  fur 
Ibod,  becanM  baliitually  feeding  on  reptiles  and  Iwgc 
insnctg.  Icisflpreadoyartho  wholeorAeia  and  Afri- 
cs  as  well  as  Europe,  migrating  notthHard  in  ipiing, 
■nd  probably  not  breedinfi  in  Palestine,  although  p»P8- 
Ina  the  winter  there.  The  Ameriean  cuckoo  (EijiiAi- 
iifArU  Amerlcmui},  often  ealled  "  row-bird,"  is  a  differ- 
ent Bpeciea  of  the  family  of  the  OfCufimr,  all  the  mem- 
bera  of  which  are  diatinguisbed  by  laying  their  eggs 
In  the  nesta  of  other  birds,  and  rearing  do  young  tbem- 
Hlves, — KitlD,  a.  v. ;  Fairbaim,  s.  r. 
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Cnonmb«r  ts  die  tranalatlon  of  X^p,  laJuhu'  (so 
called  probably  bom  lis  diffiatUp  nf  diga&M ;  Sept. 
vitvos),  in  OHTAuth,Vers.,andthe  correctness  of  this 
rendering  hoe  tieen  almost  nniveraally  admitted.  It 
occurs  In  Num.  xi,  6,  where  the  IsraeUtee,  when  in 
the  desert,  express  their  longings  for  the  melons  and 
the  caaaiben  at  Egypt.  The  Heb.  is  so  simitar  to  the 
Arabic  ttua  that  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  of  their 
both  meaning  the  same  thing.  Celsns  {Ilierobol,  ii, 
SIT]  gives  Ma,  kali,  and  kataia  as  different  pronUD- 
datioai  of  tlie  same  word  in  different  Oriental  lan- 
guages. It  does  not  Ibilow  that  tbese  names  always 
indicate  exactly  the  same  species,  ainca  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  they  would  probably  be  applied  to  the 
kinds  of  cncumb^  most  common,  or  perfaap*  to  those 
which  wets  most  esteemed  in  particular  localilleB. 
Thus,  in  Egypt  (see  Prosp.  Alpln,  PlaaU.  yEg.  c.  SB,  p. 
64X  the  name  iati  appears  to  be  applied  to  the  species 
which  is  called  Cimniu  c&ite  by  botanists,  and  "queen 
of  cocnmbers"  by  liassclqnist,  who  detcrilies  it  as  the 
most  bighly  estaetned  of  all  those  cultivated  in  E^ypt 
(_Tras.p.ibS).  See  HEI.ON.  In  Ind'ia  the  name  Hhs 
is  applied  by  the  Mohammedans  to  the  Cmntmua  vtiUw- 
rimw,  or  the  common  httru  of  the  natives,  while  in 
Persia  and  Syria  the  same  name  wonld  probably  be 
applied  only  to  the  common  encumber,  or  Cucumit  ta- 
lina,  as  the  two  preceding  species  are  not  likely  to 


.The 
r.  i,  4;  Ttnimalh,il,  6; 
■ii,  5)  have  V'rsj),  and 
the  Phoiniclans  had  Iho  word  Koturifidail 
(DioBc.  iv,  152),  which  is  probably  {tUp 
la-a,  "cncnniberofEgypt"=r7(jcy(;ii7P«ot- 
Th  ]  same  name  for  cucumber  exists  in  all 
cognate  languages.  (For  an  account  of  Ibe 
cucumbcra  of  Syrio  and  Egypt,  see  ForSknl, 
F;.<m.-f,i,T,,r.p,  1110;  Celsii //if  roiof.il, 9*9.) 

.  ,  ■■  ■!..  r,i-t  riiiljii'  the  ex- 
cumbers  and  other  vegetables  of  the  same 
ispecinlly  where  there  ia  any  moisture  of  soil, 
or  the  possibility  of  irrigation  (see  Burckhardt,  Ara- 
bic Prowrbi,  No,  660).  Thus,  even  in  the  driest  parte, 
the  neighborhood  of  a  well  is  often  occupied  by  a 
field  of  CBcnrbitaceoua  plants,  generally  with  a  man 
or  boy  set  to  guard  it  from  plunder,  perched  up  on 
a  temporary  scaffolding,  with  a  slight  protection 
from  the  sun,  where  be  may  himself  be  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  more  powerful  wild  animals.  That 
such  planU  appear  to  have  been  similarly  caitivaled 
among  the  Hebrews  is  evident  from  Isa.  i,  S,  "Tbe 
donghter  of  Zion  is  left  like  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard, 
like  a  lodge  in  a  janfen  r/circumbtn"  (JT^p-?,  mii- 
thah;  Sept.  airaripnrov),  s»  weU  DS  from  Baruch  vi, 

rov)  keepeth  nothing,  so  are  their  gode  of  wood."— 
Kitto.     See  Gahdeh;  Cottage. 

Cud  (n^a,  ffeniS',  rumiBoriim),  the  pellet  of  half- 
chewed  food  brought  up  from  the  Urat  atomach  of  ru- 
minant animala  to  be  thoroughly  masticated  (Lev.  jd, 
8-7,  26 ;  Deut.  niv,  B-8).     See  Cleab  (akimalb). 

CndwOTth,  EAtPH,  an  eminent  English  divine 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Aller,  Somersetshire,  in 
1617,  and  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Combridge,  in 
1680,  became  M.A.  163B,  rector  of  N.  Cadbury  1641, 
and  master  of  Clare  Hall  1614.  In  1646  he  became 
professor  of  Hebrew ;  in  1654,  master  of  Christ  Col- 
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l«ge ;  in  16G2,  ricar  of  Ashwell ;  and  in  1678,  praben- 
duy  of  GloacMter.  He  died  in  1688.  Cud  worth  was 
a  Platonist,  of  **  great  strength  of  genina  and  vaat 
compaaa  of  learning.'*  Hia  reputation  aa  a  writer 
reata  chiefly  on  his  True  InUlkcluul  SytUm  of  the  Uni- 
verse,  which  appeared  in  1678  aa  the  first  part  of  a  still 
greater  work  which  he  never  completed.  It  is  a  de- 
fence of  human  liberty^  and  of  belief  in  God,  against 
fatalism  and  atheism.  Cudworth  describes  three  false 
systems  or  favpothesea  of  the  universe  in  the  prsikce : 
**  Of  the  three  fatalisms  or  false  hypotheses  of  the  uni- 
verse mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  one  is 
absolute  atheism,  another  immoral  tlieism,  or  religion 
without  any  natural  justice  and  morality  (all  just  and 
ui^ust,  according  to  this  hypothesit*,  l>eing  mere  theti- 
cal  or  factitious  things,  made  by  urMtrary  will  and 
command  only) ;  the  third  and  last  such  a  theism  aa 
acknowledges  not  only  a  God  or  omnipotent  under- 
standing Being,  but  also  natural  justice  and  morality, 
founded  in  him,  and  derived  from  him ;  nevertheless, 
no  liberty  from  necessity  anywhere,  and  therefore  no 
distributive  or  retributive  justice  in  the  world.'*  Be- 
fore erecting  the  true  intellectual  system  of  the  uni- 
verse (the  epithet  inleUectued  being  used,  aa  he  tells 
us,  '^to  distinguish  it  from  the  other,  vulgarly  so  call- 
ed, systems  of  the  world,  that  is,  the  visible  and  cor- 
poreal world,  the  Ptolemaic,  Tychonic,  and  Copemi- 
can"),  it  was  hia  object  to  demolish  these  false  systems. 
And  the  first  of  them,  atheiam,  or  the  atheistic  fate,  b 
demolished  in  the  first  part  of  the  **  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem." It  is  a  work  of  great  learning  and  acuteness. 
In  attacking  the  atheistic  fiUth,  Dr.  Cudworth  de- 
scribes the  atomic  physiolog}',  which,  as  held  by  De- 
mocritus,  and  other  ancient  philo5opers,  involved 
atheism.  For  the  better  confutation  of  other  forms 
of  atheism,  to  which  he  gives  the  names  Hylozoic  and 
Coemo-plastic,  he  makes  the  h^^the^is  of  an  **  arti- 
ficial, regular,  and  plastic  nature,"  working  in  com- 
plete subordination  to  the  Deity.  And  to  avert  an 
argument  brought  against  the  oneness  of  the  Deity, 
from  its  unnaturalnesa  aa  shown  by  the  general  preva- 
lence of  polytheism  among  the  pagan  nations,  he  con- 
tends that  *'  the  pagan  theologers  all  along  acknowl- 
edged one  sovereign  and  omnipotent  Deit}',  from  which 
all  their  other  gods  were  generated  or  created,"  and 
that  their  polytheism  was  but  a  polyonrmy  of  one  God. 
The  Treatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  MoraUiy  cor- 
responds to  the  second  part  of  the  Intellectual  System. 
It  is  directed  against  Hobbes  and  those  who,  with  him, 
*' affirm  justice  and  injustice  to  lie  only  by  law,  and 
not  by  nature."  Besides  the  IftU-Ueetual  System^  Cud- 
worth published,  1.  A  Discourse  concerning  the  true  No- 
tion of  the  Lor^s  Supper,  in  which  he  maintains,  as 
Warburton  has  since  maintained,  that  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice : — 2.  The  Union  of  Christ 
and  the  Church  Shadowed: — 3.  A  Sermon  on  John  m, 
8,  4,  preached  in  1647  before  the  House  of  Commons : 
—4.  A  Sermon  preached  in  1664  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  1 
Cor,  XV,  57 : — 6.  Deus  JusUficatus  against  the  Assertors 
of  absolute  and  unconditional  Reprobation,  He  left 
several  works  in  MS.,  only  one  of  which  has  yet  been 
published,  namely,  the  TVeatise  concerning  Eternal  and 
Immutable  MordUy  (1781).  The  rest  are,  1.  A  Dis- 
course of  Moral  Good  and  Evil: — 2.  A  Discourse  of 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  in  which  the  Grounds  of  the  Athe- 
istical Philosophy  are  confuted,  and  Morality  vindicated 
and  explained: — 8.  A  Commentary  on  Daniel's  Prophecy 
of  the  Seventy  Weeks  :-^,  Of  the  Verity  of  the  Christian 
Religion  against  the  Jews: — 5.  A  Discourse  of  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World  and  Immortality  cf  the  Soul:~-G,  A 
Treatise  on  Hebrew  Learning:— 7.  An  Explanation  of 
Hcltbes's  Notion  of  God,  and  of  the  Extension  of  Spir- 
its, These  MSS.  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In 
1783  a  Latin  translation  of  the  InteUectwd  System  was 
published  l)y  Mosheim  (Lugd.  Bat.  2  vols.  4to).  The 
best  ed.  of  the  English  work  is  Harrison's  (London, 
1845,  8  vols.  8vo,  with  index).     A  good  and  cheap  edi- 


tion ia  that  of  Andover  (1887,  2  vols.  8vo),  which  in- 
cludes all  the  published  writings  of  Cudworth,  but  has 
no  index.  See  Birch,  life  of  Cudworth  (prefixed  to 
most  editions  of  his  woriu) ;  Ei^  Cydoptedia ;  Mack- 
intosh, Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  78. 

Cujacitui  (properly  De  Cujas),  Jacques,  a  distin- 
guished teacher  of  canon  law,  was  bom  in  1522,  at 
Toulouse.  He  became  in  1554  a  professor  of  law  &t 
Cahors,  in  1555  at  Bouiges,  in  1567  at  Valence,  and 
in  1575  again  at  Bourges.  The  civil  war  in  France 
induced  him  shortly  after  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  al^o 
received  permission  to  give  lectures  on  law.  In  1577 
he  once  more  returned  to  Bourges,  where  he  thence- 
forth remained,  notwithstanding  the  most  profitable 
ofl^rs  from  the  University  of  Bolof  na.  He  died  Oct. 
4, 1590.  Cujacius  was  the  most  famous  teacher  of  the 
Koman  law  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  reputa- 
tion attracted  large  numbers  of  students  from  all  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  He  corrected  numerous  passages  of 
the  Roman  law-books  frt>m  the  more  than  500  manu- 
scripts which  he  had  collected,  and  a  great  many  ob- 
scure points  were  by  him  for  the  first  time  elucidated. 
He  gained  the  love  of  the  thousands  of  his  pupils  to  a 
rare  degree  by  the  afiectionate  attention  which  he  paid 
to  the  welfare  of  each.  From  the  theological  contro- 
versies of  his  time  he  cautiously  abstained,  thouph  he 
was  always  a  steadfast  adherent  of  the  cause  cf  Ilcnry 
IV.  In  his  will  he  referred  his  wife  and  bis  daugh- 
ter to  the  letter  of  the  pure  Bible,  without  note  or 
comment,  as  the  sole  rule  of  their  faith.  He  published 
himself  a  collection  of  his  works  (Paris,  1577),  which, 
however,  is  not  complete.  The  editions  by  Colombet 
(Paris,  1617  and  1634)  does  likewise  not  contain  nil 
the  works  of  Cujacius.  A  complete  edition  was  pre- 
pared by  Fabroti  (Paris,  1658, 10  vols.),  which  has  sev- 
eral times  been  reprinted,  with  some  additions  (latest 
edition,  Prato,  18  vols.  1886).  A  life  of  Cujacius  was 
publifhed  in  1590  by  Papyrius  Masson,  but  the  best 
account  of  Cujacius  is  by  Saint  Prix  (appendix  to  his 
work  IJistoire  du  droit  Romain,  Paris,  1821 ;  an  ex- 
tract from  this,  in  German,  by  Spangenbcrg,  Cujacius 
u,  seine  Zeitgenossen,  Leipz.  1822).  —  Brockhaus,  Con- 
versaticns-Lex.  s.  v.;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirch.-Ler,  ii, 
938. 

Culbertson,  Matthew  Simpson,  D.D.,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  and  missionary,  was  born  at  Cham- 
bersburgh.  Pa.,  Jan.  18, 1819,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Military  Academy,  West  Point.  While  serving  aa 
lieutenant  of  artiller}'  he  made  a  religions  profession, 
and  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
where  he  graduated  in  1844.  In  tliat  year  he  waa 
licensed  and  ordained  as  missionary  to  China.  He 
labored,  together  with  Bridgeman,  for  several  years  in 
preparing  a  revised  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Chinese ;  and  wrote  Darkness  in  the  Flowery  Land,  or 
Religious  Notions  and  Popular  Superstitions  in  North 
China  (N.  Y.  1857,  12mo).  He  died  of  cholera,  Au- 
gust, 1862.— Wilson,  Presb.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  163. 

Culdaes.  The  name  Culdee  is  variously  derived 
and  explained  b}'  aeveral  diffierent  autboritiea.  Ebrard 
gives^Kile  De"— "man  of  God;"  Dr.Braun,  **Gille 
De" — *^  servant  of  God."  But  the  latest,  and  perhaps 
liest  authority,  gives  us  CuUdich  as  the  only  name  of 
the  Culdees  known  among  native  Celts.  This  word 
means  '^a  secluded  comer;"  a  Culdee,  therefore,  is 
^^  the  man  of  the  recess."  This  accurately  enough  de- 
scribes the  Culdees'  mode  of  life ;  though  not  monks, 
they  were  in  a  certain  sense  recluses. 

'1  he  Scottish  Church,  when  it  first  meets  the  eye  of 
civilization,  is  not  Romish,  nor  even  prelalical.  When 
the  monk  Augustine,  with  his  forty  missionaries,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  came  over  to  Brit- 
ain under  the  auspices  of  Gregory,  the  bifhop  of  Borne, 
to  convert  the  barttarian  Saxons,  he  found  the  nixth- 
em  part  of  the  island  already  well-nigh  filled  with 
Christians  and  Christian  institutions.     These  Chris* 
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tians  were  the  Culdees,  whose  chief  Beat  was  the  little 
island  of  Hi  or  lona,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 
An  Irish  presbyter,  Colamba,  feeling  himself  stirred 
with  missionary  zeal,  and  doubtless  knowing  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  savage  Scots  and  Picts  in 
the  year  565,  took  with  turn  twelve  other  missionaries, 
and  passed  over  to  Scotland.  They  fixed  their  settle- 
ment on  the  little  island  just  named,  and  from  that 
point  became  the  missionaries  of  all  Scotland,  and 
even  penetrated  into  England.  Before  the  end  of  the 
Cth  century  they  had  filled  the  country  with  their  in- 
stitutions, and  subjected  it,  at  least  nominally,  to 
Christ.  Invited  to  England  by  Oswald,  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  people,  they 
sent  Gorman,  who  failed  because  of  too  great  auster- 
ity of  behavior,  and  then  Aidan,  who,  without  know- 
ing the  people's  language,  succeeded,  and  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  noblest  of  missionaries.  The  people  in 
the  south  of  England  converted  by  Augustine  and  his 
assistants,  and  those  in  the  north  who  had  been  won 
by  Culdee  labor,  soon  met,  as  Christian  conquest  ad- 
vanced from  both  sides ;  and  when  they  came  togeth- 
er, it  was  soon  seen  that  Roman  and  Culdee  Christi- 
unity  very  decidedly  differed  in  a  great  many  re- 
spects. The  Culdees,  for  the  most  part,  had  a  simple 
and  primitive  form  of  Christianity,  while  Rome  pre- 
sented a  vast  accumulation  of  superstitions,  and  was 
arrayed  in  her  well-known  pomp.  The  result  was, 
that  in  England  the  Culdee  soon  gave  place  to  the  Ro- 
man, and  retired  to  his  Northern  home.  Colnmba  no 
doubt  chose  the  little  island  of  lona  as  a  place  of  safe- 
ty from  barbarian  attack,  as  alio  because  it  was  near 
to  Ireland,  whence  he  had  brought  his  divine  message. 
Besides,  the  loneliness  of  a  small  island  in  the  sea  was 
favorable  to  meditation,  and  accorded  with  the  ascetic 
tendencies  which  at  least  touched  the  best  men  of  those 
ages.  The  institution  set  up  by  Golumba  has  been 
called  a  monastery,  but,  in  truth,  it  had  no  claim  to 
that  name.  True,  the  members  of  the  community 
lived  in  cells,  to  which  they  retired  for  devotion  and 
study,  but  this  no  more  made  them  monks  than  a 
similar  life  makes  monks  of  theological  students  of  our 
own  day.  The  Culdee  recluses  were  not  pledged  to 
celibacy ;  many  of  them  were  married ;  many  of  them 
were  succeeded  in  office  by  their  own  sons ;  they  were 
not  dedicated  for  life  to  their  calling,  but  were  f^ee  at 
any  time  to  change  it  for  another.  Their  families  did 
not  live  within  the  sacred  enclosure,  but  the  husbands, 
their  work  within  being  done,  passed  out  to  spend  the 
rest  of  their  time  with  their  families.  Nor,  indeed, 
was  the  aim  of  the  institution  at  all  kindred  to  that 
of  monachism.  The  monk  generally  retires  for  his 
own  improvement  solely ;  he  is  weary  of  the  world, 
and  will  have  no  more  contact  with  it.  He  renounces 
it.  The  Culdee  went  to  lona  that  in  quiet,  with  med- 
itation, study,  and  prayer,  he  might  fit  himself  for  go- 
ing out  into  the  world  as  a  missionary.  Indeed,  lona 
was  a  great  mission  institute,  where  preachers  were 
trained  who  evangelized  the  rude  tribes  of  Scotland 
in  a  very  short  time.  To  have  done  such  a  work  as 
this  in  less  than  half  a  century  implies  apostolic  ac- 
tivity, purity,  and  success.  With  the  exception  of  the 
principal  men,  they  must  have  been  much  more  out  of 
their  cells  than  in  them.  Traces  of  the  schools  and 
churches  they  established  are  found  all  over  Scotland. 
The  reason  of  this  freedom  fh>m  Romish  asceticism 
may  be  found,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  doctrines  of  these 
men.  They  had  no  dogma  of  purgatory,  no  saint  wor- 
ship, no  works  of  supererogation,  no  auricular  confes- 
sion, or  penance,  or  absolution ;  no  mass,  no  transnb- 
stantiation,  no  ^*  chrism"  in  baptif^m,  no  priesthood, 
and  no  third  order  (bishops).  They  knew  nothing 
of  any  authoritative  rule  except  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
"  These  were  held  to  be  the  one  standard  of  truth,  and 
were  made  by  the  missionaries  a  subject  of  close  and 
constant  study.  Columba*s  own  home  work  and  that 
of  bis  disciples  was  transcribing  the  Scriptures.    These 


early  missionaries  were  thoroughly  Biblical.  Colunw 
ba's  life  by  Adamnan  represents  him  in  almost  every 
page  as  familiar  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  ready  to 
quote  it  on  all  occasions  as  of  supreme  authority."  .  .  . 
*-The  great  subject  of  their  teaching  was  the  simple 
truth  of  the  Gospel  of  salvation.  It  was  *  verbum  Dei^* 
the  Word  of  God.  Adamnan  says  of  Columba  that 
fix>m  his  boyhood  he  was  instructed  in  the  love  of 
Christ."  ''The  spirit  of  the  Culdean  Church  may 
suitably  and  rightfully  be  described  as  an  evangelical 
spirit,  because  it  was  free  and  independent  of  Rome ; 
and  when  it  and  the  papal  Church  came  into  contact, 
it  always  and  obstinately  repudiated  its  authority,  un- 
der appeal  to  the  single  and  supreme  authority  of  holy 
Scripture ;  but,  above  all,  because  in  its  inner  life  it 
was  penetrated  throughout  by  the  main  principles  of 
the  evangelical  Church.  The  Culdees  read  and  un- 
derstood the  Scriptures  in  their  original  texts.  Wher- 
ever they  came  they  translated  them  orally  and  in 
vrriting  into  the  language  of  the  countr}',  explaining 
them  to  the  inhabitants,  exhcHiing  them  to  diligent 
and  regular  Bible  reading.  But  the  Scriptures  were 
more  to  them  than  a  eodex  of  authoritative  doctrines 
of  faith.  They  were  the  living  word  of  Christ.  In 
the  most  earnest  manner  they  preached  the  natural, 
inborn  inability  of  man  for  good ;  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ ;  justification  without  all  merit  of  works ;  the 
worthlessness,  especially,  of  all  mere  outward  works ; 
and  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth"  (Ebrard).  These 
views  of  life  and  doctrine  reveal  sufficiently  the  rea- 
son why  the  Culdees  were  missionaries  rather  than 
monks.  The  truths  of  the  Gospel,  pure  and  simple, 
just  as  they  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  apostles,  bad 
possession  of  them,  and  all  their  work  was  to  make 
men  feel  and  accept  them.  Their  theory  of  Church 
government  was  very  simple.  The  institution  at  lona 
was  under  the  presidency  of  a  presbyter  called  a  pres- 
byter abbot,  who  had  associated  with  him  twelve  oth- 
er presbyters.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  headship, 
these  brethren  elected  their  abbot.  That  he  was  a 
presbyter  simply  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Bedc,  who 
belonged  to  the  Romish  Church,  himself  mentions  it  as 
a  very  strange  thing  "  that  a  man  who  is  merely  a 
presbyter  should  govern  a  diocese,  and  have  even  bish- 
ops under  him."  The  truth  is,  that  the  missionaries 
sent  out  from  those  Culdee  seminaries  were  appointed 
and  ordained  pastors  of  the  churches  they  founded ; 
and  the  pastor  of  the  church  was  the  overseer  of  it,  i. 
e.  the  bishop.  The  presbyter  abbot,  therefore,  had  or- 
dained an  elder,  but,  by  appointment  to  a  parish,  had 
made  him  a  bishop.  They  evidently  knew  nothing  of 
the  distinction  between  the  order  of  presbyter  and  that 
of  bishop.  After  the  success  of  Augustine  and  hia 
monks  in  England,  the  Culdees  had  shut  themselves 
up  within  the  limits  of  Scotland,  and  had  resisted  for 
centuries  all  the  efforts  of  Rome  to  win  them  over. 
At  last,  however,  they  were  overthrown  by  their  own 
rulers.  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, the  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Rome,  notable  for  piety,  of  powerful  mind  and 
skilful  in  the  management  of  others,  set  her  heart  upon 
exchanging  the  Culdee  for  the  Romish  Church  in  Scot- 
land. She  got  the  Culdee  presbyters  together,  and 
for  three  days  discussed  the  matter  with  them  in  per- 
son. She  succeeded  by  persuasion  and  artifice.  This 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  18th  century  that  Culdeeism  was 
completely  overturned  and  Romanism  established. 
Nay,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Culdeeism,  with  ita 
simple  and  powerful  Gospel  influence,  continued  to 
live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  long  after  its  forms  and 
public  ministrations  had  been  buried  beneath  the  finery 
of  triumphant  Romanism.  There  was  a  readiness 
among  the  Scotch  to  embrace  the  Reformation  when  it 
came,  which,  together  with  their  sturdy  evangelical 
character,  reminds  the  historical  reader  of  Culdeeism. 
Literature, — ^McLauchlan,  7^  EaHy  ScolUah  Churcbt 
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ftom  the  lit  to  tlw  IZth  centonM  (Edinb.  ISBfi^  Sro) ; 
AUxuider,  lona  (Edlob.  1646)  ;  Ebrud,  Kiretm-  hhI  | 
DegmaiffacliUAle  (1  toLi.,  to),  ii);  Ztiudtr.y.  J,  Aut.  [ 
7%tol.l<Xi.lBe3;  Kiag.  Tie  Culdert  and  liar  Remaiiu,  I 
1864  J  ^^.  Quart.  Sto.  Oct  1861 ;  Bril.  and  for.  Ev. 
AnF.Ju.1866;  Prtaixiim  Fo!.  Jaa.  1S67 ;  Tit  ClMreJi 
ofloaa,  by  the  Biihop  ot  Ajgyll,  1866.     See  Ioha. 

Culon  (KouXiw  T.  T.  KauXdfi.  JeTome  fanbii),  the 
liftb  named  of  the  gmap  at  eleven  citke  added  hy  the 
Septaegint  to  tbone  in  the  mounteini  ot  Judah  (be- 
tween ver.  G9  end  60  of  Joab.  xV)  ;  thought  to  be  the 
modern  gvlaniei,  ■  trace  of  which  appeon  In  the  no- 
tioe  of  the  CroMdea  (Wilken,  O'eiik.  der  Kma.  iv, 
609).  a  village  with  ruine  aboDt  1^  h.W.  of  Jeruulem 
towarde  Jaffa  (Van  de  Veldo,  Mrmoir,  p.  805) ;  Imt,  as 
this  lay  bevond  tbe  border  of  Jodah  (Schwan,  AilrjC. 
p.  UN),  the  aalhenticEtf  of  tbe  names  in  the  Sept.  be- 
ing, moreorei,  du  Lions  (Wilson,  BibU  Landi,  ii,  266n.), 
the  place  periiapa  only  representa  aome  station  or  Co- 
taaa  of  the  Bomans  (Kabinnn,  Later  Sa.  p.  1&8). 

CultlUI.     Sec  Worship. 

Cnlverwell,  Natuasiel,  M.A.,  ■  pious  and 
leaniBd  writer.  He  was  feilDw  orEmmonnel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  died  about  16I>0.  We  have  of  him  an 
titgimt  and  ktBTud  Lueoara  on  (Ae  Light  of  Naturt 
(on  ProT.  XX,  27),  with  several  other  treatises  (Lood. 
]GG1,  410).  The  Li^  of  Natart  aboondi  in  aCriiuDg 
thoughts,  and  has  poaaagee  of  rare  etoqnenci 

Clim&ons,VE:mmDH,  procurator  of  Judnaimme- 
diaUly  neit  to  Aleiander  (a  short  time  after  Fadu.), 
■nd  panlj-  in  conjunction  with  FeliJt  (q.  v,),  B.C.  43-  1 
63;  under  his  adminislralion  the  connuotlona  broke 
ODt  that  led  eventoally  to  the  final  war  witb  the  Ro- 
mBn9<JoEephuB,  Jnl.  sz,6,  2aud3;  6,1-8;  ICar,  ii, 
12, 1-7). 

Cnmberland   FreBbrterlaa  Cborch.      See 

pRESUTTr.BIAS  (CdMBEBLASU)  ChDHCU. 

Cumberland  PtOBbyterlaiu.    See  Pbesby- 

Cmnbetlaud,  Richard,  D.D.,  bishnp  of  Peter- 
borough, B  learned  divine  and  archBologisT,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1632,  and  waa  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
and  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  He  waa  made 
rector  of  Brampton,  and  in  1667  vicar  of  Ail  Hallows, 
Stamford.  In  1S91  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Peter- 
borough without  any  solicitation  on  bio  port.  He  waa 
previously  known  liy  his  Ireatiae  De  LtgHmt  Xatitra 
(Ixind.  1672,  4to),  in  answer  to  Hobbes,  and  by  bis 
£aoS  on  JrwiA  Wegktt  and  Mtatura  (London,  1686, 
8vo).  He  was  indefatigable  in  performing  his  episco- 
pal duties.  Being  advised,  on  account  of  hii  age  and 
inGnn  aUtc,  to  lelaz  a  little,  he  replied,  "  It  is  better 
to  wear  out  than  rust  out."  After  his  death  appoarcd 
his  Origina  Gmlivm  (Lond.  1724,  Bvo),  and  his  trans, 
lation  of  Sanchimialho' m  Piimidan  HUltry  (London, 
17S0,  Sro).  At  the  age  of  eighty-three.  Dr.  Cumber- 
land, liaving  been  preaented  by  Dr.Wilkins  with  a 
copy  of  his  Coptic  Testament,  then  jui>t  published, 
commenced,  like  another  Cato,  the  study  of  Coptic. 
"At  this  age,"  aays  Hr.  Payne,  '-he  mantered  the 
language,  and  went  through  great  paitof  this  version, 
and  would  often  give  me  excellent  biuts  and  remarks 
as  he  proceeded  in  reading  ot  iL"  He  died  Ort.  9, 
1718.  Caioberland'a  theorj'  of  morale  Is  set  forth  in 
his  treatise  De  I^rgilmi  Kamm.  Tendency  to  effect 
the  general  good  is  made  the  standard  of  morality. 
To  endeavor  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  ^neral 
good  is  the  one  great  duty,  or  the  one  great  "  law  of 
nature ;"  and  we  know,  according  to  Cumtierland,  that 
it  is  a  duty  or  law  of  nature,  or  law  of  God.  because 
we  know  that  an  individual  derives  the  greatest  hap- 
piness from  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  and  that  God 
desires  the  greatest  possible  hspfHness  of  all  his  crea- 
tures. Canning  out  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  greatest  general  good  is  to  be  sought,  he  deduces 


the  aeveral  pnticalar  dntlea  or  parttralor  "law*  o( 
He  fonnds  government  upon,  and  teat!  h  by 
principle.  An  abridged  tnnalation  ot  the 
pobliahed  by  Tyrrel  in  1701.  Maxwell,  aa 
Irish  clergyman,  psbliahed  a  translation  in  1727. 
Borbeync  pabllahed  a  French  verdon  in  1744.  A 
third  Kngliah  translation,  by  the  Bev.  John  Towers. 
D.D.,  aiqMared  in  IISO.  On  Cumberland  aa  a  moniU 
isl,  see  Mackintoeh,  Ui'mI.  of  Eliuad  PHIotopig,  p.  70; 
Whewell,  Bitl.  of  Moral  FkUotopiy,  p.  62. 

Cn'ml  (loS/ji),  a  mode  of  GrBclzing  the  Ileb.  im. 
perative  "'pip  (ku'ni),  signifying  rtat,  aa  it  is  imiaij- 
diately  explained  (Mark  v,  41). 

Cumin  diss,  ibmiinDB',  lit.  a  amdimrot,  from  its 
use ;  Greek  aiiuvov ;  and  names  of  similar  aoond  in 
all  the  Oriental  dialects)  Is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
itioned  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and. 


likel 
vatadii 


1  diU  a 
modem  as  it  waa  In  ancient  times  In  Easl- 
itrles  (Pliny,  xii,  47).  These  ore  similar  to 
I  for  many  of  the  aame  purpoaea  as  the  anita 


and  caraway,  which  supply  tbeb  place,  and  are  more 
common  in  Europe.  All  these  plants  produce  firuiti, 
commonly  called  seeds,  which  abound  In  essential  oil 
of  a  more  or  less  grateful  flavor,  and  warm,  sUmuliil- 
ing  nature ;  hence  they  were  employed  in  ancient  as 
iu  modem  times  both  as  condiments  (Plinv,  xix,  S; 
ApiciuB,  i,  S2 ;  iii,  18  ;  Polygen.  iv,  3,  82)  and  as  medi- 
cines (Mishna,  Siaih.  xix,  2).  A  native  of  L'ppi^i 
Egj-pt  and  Ethiopia,  it  is  still  extensively  cultivated 
in  Sicily  and  Malta.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
favorite  herb  among  the  Hebrews,  and  as  lets  as  the 
last  centuTy  It  retained  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
pharmacv  (see  Ehrmann,  De  cumwio.  Argent.  1733), 
Cnmhi  is  first  mentioned  in  Isaiah  (xxviii,  35): 
"  When  he  (the  ploughman)  hath  mode  plain  the  fan 
thereof,  doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitchee,  and  scit- 
tar  the  cnannr"  sbawlng  that  it  was  extensively  cnlli- 
vated,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  in  Eastern  countries, 
aa  far  even  aa  India.  In  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  aim 
iltivated  to  some  extent.     In  the  above  chapter  of 


ih  (ver.  27)  ci 


ihed  with  a  thresh! na 
neither  is  a  cart-wheel 
but  the  (itches  are  bea 


Joned;  "For  the 


the  I 


staff,  and  tho 
cumin  with  a  rod."  This  is  roost  applicable  to  llie 
fruit  of  the  common  cumin,  which,  when  ripe,  may  be 
separated  from  the  sUlk  with  the  slighter  stroke,  and 
would  be  completely  destroyed  by  the  turning  rouni 
of  a  wheel,  which,  bnilsing  the  seed,  would  press  out 
Um  oil  on  which  its  tirtues  depend  (see  DIoscor.  iT, 
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68).  In  the  New  Testament,  cnrafai  is  mentioned  in 
Matt,  xxiii,  28,  where  our  Savionr  denounces  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  paid  their  '*  tithe  of  mint, 
and  anise,  and  cuvUn"  but  neglected  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  In  the  Talmadical  tract  Demai 
(ii,  1)  cumin  is  mentioned  as  one  of  tbe  things  regu- 
larly tithed.— Kitto;  Fairbaim.  (See  Celsii  Sierob, 
i,  516 ;  Pemtif  Cydop.  s.  v.)     See  Aromatics. 

Gumming;,  Alexander,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, natire  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  was  borii  1726.  Ho  en- 
tered the  ministry  1747,  and  was  made  colleague  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  Oct. 
1750.  Owing  to  troubles  in  the  Church,  both  pastors 
requested  to  be  dismissed  by  a  committee  of  the  Synod 
in  1753,  and  Mr.  Cumming  was  relieved  Oct.  25, 1758. 
He  was  ordained  collegiate  pastor  with  Dr.  Sewall,  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  Feb.  25, 1761,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  Aug.  25, 1763.  He  publish- 
ed his  ordination  sermon  at  Boston  (1761),  and  Anir 
madvershru  on  Rev.  Mr.  CrotweW*  late  Letter,  etc. 
(1763).— Sprague,  AnnaU,  i,  462. 

Cnneifomi  (wedge •"dutped)  or  Arrow-headed 
Inscriptions,  is  the  name  now  generally  applied  to 
those  angular  letters  first  found  engraved  on  Persepol- 
itan  relics  (see  Ker  Porter's  TraveU;  Rich's  if«fnoir), 
and  lately  in  great  abundance  stamped  on  Babylonian 
bricks  [see  Brick],  and  carved  on  the  Assyrian  mon- 
uments. See  Assyria.  The  most  copious  collections 
of  these  le^^ends  are  contained  in  the  great  works  on 
the  Ninevite  antiquities  by  Botta  and  Flandin  (Jfonti- 
merUa  de  Ninetfe,  Par.  1847,  sq.),  and  by  Layard  (Aaayr- 
ian  Inscriptions,  Lond.  1851),  and  more  lately  those  of 
Loftus  (Inscriptions  from  the  Muins  of  Susa,  Lond. 
1852) ;  a  considerable  collection  is  also  given  b}'  Rich 
(Memoir  on  Bab.  Lond.  1889).  The  character  is  the 
simplest  and  earliest  known,  and  was  in  common  use 
by  the  Medes,  Persians,  Assyrians,  and  Cbaldceans  in 
the  most  ancient  times.  Like  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, or  rather  hieratic,  it  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  employed  in  monumental  inscriptions,  there 
being  doubtless  another  form  QikQ  the  demotic}  better 
adapted  to  common  use.  It  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse  when,  on  the  fall  of  Babylon  under  Alex- 
ander, these  mighty  empires  ceased  to  have  any  great 
national  annals  to  record.  Within  the  past  eighty 
years  the  first  specimens  found  their  way  into  Europe 
fVom  the  fragments  of  Persepolis,  and  at  length  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  several  German  philologists, 
especially  Tyschen ;  but  Dr.  Grotefend,  of  Hanover, 
was  the  first  who  obtained  any  clew  to  their  decipher- 
ment (see  Vaux's  Nineveh  and  PersepoUs,  p.  891  sq.). 
According  to  him,  this  mode  of  writing  is  formed  of 
two  radical  signs,  the  toedge  and  the  angle,  suscepti- 
ble, however,  of  about  thirty  difl^erent  combinations ; 
and  consists  of  three  varieties,  the  Persian,  the  Me- 
dian, and  the  Assyrian,  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  a  greater  or  less  complication  of  the  characters,  the 
lust  being  the  most  elaborate :  others  make  still  fur- 
ther subdivisions,  e.  g.  the  AchsBmsnian,  Babylonian, 
Medo-Assyrian,  Elymiean,  Scythian,  Arian,  etc.  The 
whole  of  each  idphabct,  however,  is  obviously  reduci- 
ble to  a  single  element,  tbe  wedge,  which  is  found 
either  singly  or  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more,  and 
placed  vertically,  horizontally,  or  obliquely,  in  the  sev- 
eral characters.  It  is  evidently  of  Asiatic  origin,  is 
written  from  right  to  left,  and  is  alphabetic.  (See  an 
elucidation  of  the  process  of  deciphering  these  letters 
by  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  134  sq.)  The  other  great  la- 
borer in  this  field  of  discoverv  is  Col.  Rawlinson,  of 
England,  who  has  so  comf^etely  succeeded  in  confirm- 
ing and  extending  the  results  arrived  at  by  others, 
that  the  meaning  of  these  inscriptions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  exact  rendering  of  some  of  the  proper  names, 
may  now  be  said  to  be  established  lieyond  dispute. 
(See  his  Commenianf  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  read 
before  the  Roy.  As.  Soo.,  and  published  in  a  separate 


Assyrian  Cuneiform  Alphabet. 


form,  Lond.  1850.)  Dr.  Hincks  has  also  successfully 
prosecuted  these  inquiries.  (See  his  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xxii.)  The 
inscriptions  are  usually  trilingual  as  well  as  triliteral, 
the  alphabets  and  entire  structure  dififering  in  each 
version.  See  Bbhistun.  The  language  is  Shemitic, 
but  corresponds  with  neither  the  Hebrew,  Cfaaldee, 
Syriac,  nor  Arabic,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  inscriptions  of  various  periods  and  at  different 
places  differ  considerably  in  their  form  and  dictioa 
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The  following  specimens  of  identification  of  names 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,  with  those  occurring  in  the 

«v  u  iff  «f  w 

or  ^  C^  <UV  <3f> 

(.STee  Merodach-Ualadan.) 


Adnmmelech 

AimnuBaiu  (Aram) 

Ararat 

Arvad 

Ashdod 

Ashkekn 

AaHTria 

AMyrUu 

Babylon 


Dn mem n  ••••■«••••••••  ••• 

Bel 

Charchemiah 

Chaldnana 

Cbebar 

Dagon 

Damascos 

Eden  {Children  ^f) 

Egypt 

Ekron 

Elam 

Eaarhaddon 

Euphiates 

Gaza 

Oebal  {people  qf) 

Goaan  ipeopU  qf) 

Habor  or  Cbebar  (river) . . . 

llagarenea 

Ilamath 

Ilaran 

llazael 

Uezeklah 

Uittltea 

Javan  


Jehu 

JeruBalem 

Judm 

Lachiah 

Lebanon 

Media 

Menahem 

Merodach-Baladan 


Mesbeeh 

Mesopotamia 


Xabathnana 

Xebo 

Kinereb  

Omrl 

Persia 

Petbor 

Pharaoh 

?  Pul  (or  Tiglatb-Pileser) . . . 
Samaria 


Saigon 

Sennacherib 


Shemeeh  (the  hun). 

Shnsan 

Sidon 

Telassar 

Tigris 


(See  Ilabor.) 

Ik  ^v 

•^  O  ^ 
►m  -'f  -nr 

orinmoBogruDtk-vlp-  |  ||  ^ 

«b:T 

-+  <«  ^  H  W 

-I-  ▼  + 

-^  cf  MIf  «F^ 


Tubal 

Tyre (=5  -TTT 

i:r =fT?    tttr  or  2d  KH 


AssTrian  inscriptions  are  given  by  Layard  (Atn.  and 
Bab.  p.  6S4-6).  Other  instances  will  be  noted  under 
the  several  Icings  and  deities  in  their  proper  places,  a. 
g.  Artaxerxes,  Asshnr,  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes.  Se€ 
Paravey,  Ninioe  el  B<ijflon  txpUquig  (Paris,  1845-6)  ; 
Stem,  'dU  dritfe  Gatttaig  d.  Ackdmenidiscken  KetUchr. 
(Gdtt.  1850);  Anon.  Lecture  liL  dee  kierogfypket  et  dtt 
cuneiforme$  (Par.  1853) ;  Grotefend,  in  the  Fwtdgruben 
des  Orientt,  1814;  and  in  Heeren*s  /e/edi,  I,  i  (1815)  ; 
iVeue  Beitrage  zur  Erlauterung  der  Pereepdit.  Knlschr, 
(Hann.  1837) ;  A^  Erldut,  der  Babylon.  K.  (ib.  1840)  ; 
Bemerkungen  ub,  d,  Inschr,  e.  Thongeedtses  m.  Babglon, 
Keilschr.  (Gott.  1848) ;  Erldut,  d.  k.^en  bob.  Backsteine 
(Hann.  1850)  ;  Der  Trib,  der  ObtUeken  aua  Nimntd 
(Gott.  1852) ;  Bumouf,  Mhn,  eur  deux  inecriptums  cu- 
nei/ormes  (Paris,  1836) ;  Holzmann,  Beitrdge  zur  ErH. 
der  Pert,  KeUinschr.  (1845) ;  Hinclcs,  On  the  t/iree  Kinds 
of  PertepoHtan  Writing^  etc.  (Lond.  1846) ;  On  the  third 
Permpol.  Writing  (1847) ;  Report  to  the  Truettes  of  the 
Brit.  3fuM.,  etc.  (1854);  Polyphony  of  the  Cttn.  Writing 
(Lond.  1863) ;  Suzatto,  Sulla  intcriziotie  cuntijbrme  de 
BeAiffun  (Mail.  1848) ;  Le  Santcritisme  de  la  kmgue  As- 
eyrienne  (Pad.  1844) ;  Etudes  tur  les  in$eripii<mt  de  Per^ 
iepoUa,  etc.  (ib.  1850) ;  Botta,  M4m.  tur  fkriture  cu- 
nn/orme  (Par.  1848) ;  De  Saulcy,  Rtcherchet  tur  tecri* 
ture  cun.  (ib.  1848) ;  iZecA.  analytifuetf  etc.  (ib.  1849 
sq.);  Traduction  de  tinecrip.  de  Behittun  (ib.  1854); 
Layard,  Tnecript.  in  the  Cun.  Character  (Lond.  1851) ; 
Norris,  Memoir  on  the  Scythic  Vtrtion  of  the  Btk.  Inter. 
(ib.  1853)  ;  Lassen,  AUpertimAe  KeiLjntchriJten  van 
PertepoHs  (Bonn,  1836);  Lichtenstein,  PaUeographia 
Attyro-pereica  (Helmst.  1803) ;  Col.  Rawlinson,  CuneL 
Tntc,  cU  Behittun  (Assyrian  and  English,  with  a  vocab- 
ulary, 8  pts.  8vo,  Lond.  1846,  and  later ;  being  vol.  x, 
sq.  of  the  Jour,  of  the  Roy.  At.  SoeJ);  Commentary  on 
the  Cuneiform  Intcriptiont  (London,  1850) ;  Memoir  on 
the  Bahyl.  and  Attyr,  Intcriptiont  (ib.  1^51);  M^nant, 
Intcriptiont  Attyriennes  (Par.  1^50) ;  Notice  tur  let  In- 
tcriptiont cunHformes  (Paris,  1FJ^9) ;  ob  o.  Let  ecrituret 
CunHformet  (Paris,  1860, 1864) ;  Oppert,  Dot  LauUy- 
tiem  det  Altpertitchen  (Berl.  1847) ;  if  em.  sur  let  inter, 
det  Achemenidet  (Paris,  1851);  Nnnemmmmresutut 
Roi  de  BabyUme  (Par.  1859) ;  EUmente  de  la  grammdere 
Attyrienne  (Pari.«,  1860);  and  Grande  ineer^riion  de 
Khortabad  (Par.  1866);  Brandis,  Attyr.  Inter,  (tr.  in 
the  BibKotheca  SacrOj  April,  1857) ;  G.  H.  Rawlinson, 
Four  Monarchiet^  \;  De  Gobineau,  Lecture  det  textet 
Cunei/ormet  (Par.  1858) ;  also,  Traite  det  ^criturtt  C«- 
fi^omiet  (Par.  1864) ;  Olshausen,  PrUfung  der  Atty- 
ritchen  Keiltchrift  (Herm.  1864) ;  Preeb.  Quart.  Review^ 
April,  1861 ;  Br.  and  For.  Evang,  Review,  July,  1861 ; 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1861,  Oct.  1864;  Morris,  Attyr- 
ian  Dictionary  (Lond.  1868  sq.  8vo). 

Ctmigunda,  wife  of  Henry  of  Bavaria,  who  after- 
wards became  emperor.  She  was  crowned  with  her 
husband  by  pope  Benedict  VIII,  A.D.  1014.  Accord- 
ing to  the  lioman  A  cts  of  the  JSaintt^  she  had  made  a 
vow  of  virginity,  i^nd  her  husband  suspecting  her  fidel- 
ity, she  *' walked  over  red-hot  ploughshares  without 
being  hurt,*'  nnd  thus  vindicated  her  innocence !  She 
died  March  3, 1040,  and  was  canonized  in  1200  by  In- 
nocent III.  The  Romish  legends  tell  of  many  mira- 
cles wrought  at  her  tomb. — Butler,  Liret  of  Sainie, 
March  3. 

Ciiiiiiingham»  D.D.,  Rev.  William,  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in 
October,  lt'05,  and  was  full}*  identified  with  all  the 
movements  and  controversies  which  led  to  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Free  Church  all  the  honors  in  their  gift, 
and  was  moderator  of  the  Assembly  in  1859.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  principal  of  the  college  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  After  the  disruptioii 
he  visited  America,  where  his  eloquence  and  intel- 
lectual power  enabled  him  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
i  of  a  large  portion  of  the  churches,  and  to  secure  an 
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smannt  ot  material  aid  at  that  Uroe  great!)'  needed  bv 
tbe  Free  Church.  He  died  at  bb  house  in  Edinbargb, 
Scotland,  December  14, 1B61.  His  principal  iHtingB 
were  collected  »ft«r  b*  death  by  his  literary  eKCCU- 
ton,  at  followg,  viz.,  The  Rr/onruTi,  and  the  Tkedogy 
of  the  Rtformation  (Edlnb.  1862,  Hvo>;  Ditcuiiioni  of 
CTi(roliViBOp!«(Edmb.l868,8vo)!  Hilorieiil  Thtol- 
ogs  (Edinb,  1864,  2  vols.  8vo).  Tha  first  two  works 
consist  chiell;  of  Dr.  Cunningham's  Revieir  arUcles ; 
the  Uat,  of  his  lectures  in  the  Free  Church  College. 
Tber  manifest  Urge  learning,  great  grasp  of  theolog- 
ical science,  both  historical  and  doctiinal,  and  a  thor- 
oDghl/  evangelical  spirit.  In  regard  to  Church  gov- 
ern ment.  Dr.  Cunningham  was  a  Presbyterian,  "  be- 
lieving that  Christ  has  committed  the  gnvemniant 
of  bis  Church,  not  to  congregations,  nor  to  prelaUc 
hisbopa,  hut  to  presbyters  or  elders,  olherwise  called 
bishops.  But,  above  all,  lie  was  a  Calvinist,  main- 
taining that  man  is  by  oatnre  balplessly  lost,  and  is 
and  can  be  saved  only  by  the  free  and  eovereign  love 
of  God,  giving  salvation  to  whom  he  will,  in  what 
manner  lie  will,  because  he  wills  it.  He  will  be  recog- 
nised in  history,  not  as  a  Free  Churchman,  nor  as  a 
Presbyterian,  but  as  a  great  Calvinist,  occupying  a 
place  in  his  generatioa  inch  as  Calvin  and  Tarre- 
tlne  occupied  in  theirs.  The  Calvinistic  srstem  Dr. 
Cnnningham  holds  not  pnivisionall}',  as  a'  half-way 
house  to  some  more  comprehensive  system  h>  pone, 
'looming  in  the  future,'  but  definitely,  as  vliat  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  the  system  revealed  In  God's 
Word,  the  onig  poiMle  exhibition  of  all  the  Scripture 
facts  regarding  God  and  man,  the  only  scriptural  de- 
EcriptioD  of  what  God  actually  is,  and  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  in  his  relation  to  rational  creatures,  and  epecial- 
Iv  In  order  (o  man's  salvation.     He  therefore  immova- 


bly rt 


that 


be  made  In  theology;  that  any  pretended  novelty  la 
either  Calvinism  under  a  new  form,  or  some  of  the  old 
errors  in  disguise  which  have  l)een  advanced  against 
Calvinism,  and  wbkb,  at  ojrpimd  to  Calvinism,  arc, 
ipto  facto ^  shown  to  involve  a  lie." — Brit^  ami  For. 
Ecangfliail  Rmea,  Jan.  1863,  p.  1!I3  pfj  s  Wilson, 
Prabyt.  A  tmanac,  1863,  p.  163 ;  land.  Qamierlg  Riview, 
April,lB63,  p.  258;  X.  Brillih  Ita/iew,  Fe\>.  J6B3. 

Cup  (usually  QlS,  lbs,  prop,  a  reocpfacJe ;  N.  T.  iro- 
riipioy,  a  drinUng  neMtel}  denotes  originally  a  wine-cup 
(Gen.  xl,  11-21),  various  forms  of  which,  of  different 
materials,  are  delineateil  on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyr- 
ian monuments.  See  Wine.  The  cups  of  tbe  Jews, 
whether  of  metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  bor- 
rowed. In  point  of  shape  and  design,  from  Egypt  and 
from  the  Phmnicians,  wbo  wen  celebrated  in  that 
branch  of  workmanship  (//,  xiiii,  T4S;  Od.  iv,  GIG, 
G18).  Among  the  Egyptians  the  forms  of  cups  and 
Tases  were  very  varied,  the  paintings  upon  the  tombs 
representing  many  of  most  elegant  design,  though  oth- 
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ers  are  equally  deficient  in  the  properties  of  form  and 
proportion.  The  forms  used  during  the  fourth  and 
other  early  dynasties  (1700  B.C.)  continued  to  be  com. 
mon  to  a  late  date  (Kenrick,  Egypliimi  of  Time  qfPha- 
raoki.  Lend.  1857,  p.  48).  There  are  not  any  repre- 
sentations of  cups  like  tbe  head  of  an  animal  (Bonomi, 
Ninerth  and  ill  Palaixt,  3d  edit.  p.  ZI5, 216).  Many 
of  the  Egyptian  vases,  cups,  and  bowls  were  of  gold 
(Herod,  li,  151)  and  silver  (Gen.  iliv,  2  ;  comp.  Num. 
vii,84),BomB  being  richly  studded  with  precious  stones. 
Inlaid  with  vitrefied  sul^tances  in  brilliant  colors,  and 
even  enamelled.  In  Solomon's  time  all  his  drinking- 
veasels  were  of  gold,  none  of  silver  (I  Kings  x,  21). 
Babylon  is  compared  to  a  golden  cup  (Jer.  li,  7).  As- 
syrian cups  from  Khorsabad  and  NImroad  were  of 
gold  and  bronze  (Layard,  Xiaeveh,  II,  S3G;  AVn.  and 
Bab.  p.  161 ;  Donoml,  Nineveh,  p.  18:),  as  well  as  of 
glass  and  pottery,  They  were  perhaps  of  Pboinician 
workmanship,  from  which  source  both  Solomon  and 
the  Assyrian  monarch  possibly  derived  both  thidr 
workmen  and  tbe  works  themselves.  The  cups  and 
other  vessels  brought  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadneziar 


may  thni  have  been  of  Phceniclan  origin  (Dan.  t,  2). 

See  Banqdet.     On  the  bas-reliefs  at  Persepolis  many 

figures  are  represented  bearing  cups  or  vases,  which 

may  feirly  be  Uken  as  typos  of  the  vessels  of  that  sort 

described  in  the  book  ot  Esther  (Eath.  I,  7 ;  Niebuhr, 

TranU,  ii,  106;  Chardin,  V^agrt,  vili,  268,  pi.  Iviii), 

The  great  laver,  or  "sea,"  was  made  with  a  rim  like 

the  edge  of  a  cnp  (coi),  •'  with  flowers  of  lilies"  (1  Kings 

vi,  26),  a  form  which 

the  Fereepolitan  cups  4 

resemble  (Jahn,  A  rch. 

§  144).     SimUar  large 

vases  have  been  found 

represented  at  Khorsa- 

b*l  (Botto,  pi.  Ixiri). 

The  use  of  gold  and  "™  _^ 

silver  cups  wai  intra-  '"    '* 

duced  Into  Greece  after  tbe  time  of  Alexander  (Athen. 

vi,  229,  280;    xl,  446,  465;  Birch,  .4Br.  PoU.  it,  109). 

The  cnps  of  the  N.  T,  (ffon;- 

pio)  were  often,  no  doubt,  , 

formed  on  Greek  and  Romi 

models.     (See    Smith,  DiiA. 

of  Clan.  Atitiq.  s.  v.  Patera.) 

They  wore  sometimes  of  grfd 

(Rev.  ivii,*).— Smith,  s.  v. ; 

""i."^'  *' /'.  .:  ™"?'  Drinklog-cup  frem  rompoil. 
mon  Eastern  dtinking-cop  is  b     r 

of  braBB,  and  ftequently  has  devices  and  sometimes 
sentences  from  the  Koran  engraved  on  the  inside 
(Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  222).  As  the  Moslem  law,  howev- 
er, forbids  the  drinking  of  wine  to  good  Mohamme- 
dans, tha  commou  beverage  in  its  place  is  cofi^,  which 
is  invariably  offered  to  visitors.  The  cofl'ee  {hAmtk, 
I.  e.  the  drink)  is  made  very  strong,  and  without  sugar 
or  mnk.  The  coffee<:up  (which  is  called  j£a:9iM)  is 
small,  generally  holding  not  quite  an  ounce  and  a  halt 


Noilan  OrieaUl  Cnp*. 
or  liquid.  It  ii  of  porcelain  or  Dntch-wBre,  and,  be- 
ing witfaoDt  ■  handle,  I9  placed  within  another  cop 
(csUed  airf)  of  silrcr  or  braM,  according  to  the  cii- 
a  of  the  owner,  and  both  in  shape  and  size 


arly  lik. 


n  egg-ci 


6  CUP 

EalUch,  ConmenC  p.  673).  In  lu.  xxii,  S4,  the  word 
translated  "cnp"  U  IJK  (aggcm',  lit«r»l!y  a  trough  for 
vathing  gannentfl)^  and  lignifl^  a  hatr  or  baain  (aa  it 
is  rendered  in  Eiod.uiv,  €;  "goblet,"  Cant,  vii, 'i). 
The  "  aip  oftnmliling"  (C]9,  aapA,  elaewh««  "badn" 
or  "bowl")  aigDtflea  a  broad  convex  dii),  inch  w  ia 
aaiil?  made  to  roct  or  vibrata.  The  "  cnpe"  referTcd 
to  in  1  Chron.  xiyili,  17,  were  the  niltj;?  (feaiwo**'), 
or  broad  boicit  for  libation  {el«whete  improperlj-  ren- 
dered "coveri,"  Eiod.  IXT,  SO;  xxxviii,  IG;  Nnm. 
iv,  7).  8ucb  tcsmU  appear  in  the  handi  of  the  Af- 
ayrian  king  on  tba  monumenta,  apparently  in  festiTo 


ten  Jiagam  and  taift  of 
uniform  kinds,  and  often 
anotherjfnjoii  and  zarf 
of  a  superior  kind  for  the 

(oradistingulthedguest. 
In  the  ftccompanying 
■ketch,  the  coff«e-pot 
(ieifcrcjr  ot  bakrag')  and 
iim  tarft  and  tray  are  of 


one  fourth,  and  a  brass 
iorf,  with  the  jti^on  placsd  In  It.  Some  tarfi  are  of 
plain  or  gilt  ailrer  filigree,  and  a  few  opulent  persons 
have  them  of  gold.    Many  Hoalema,  however,  relig- 


Uoderu  Orleotal  Coffiw-wrvice, 
ionsly  disallow  all  ulensihi  of  gold  and  of  silver  (Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  I,  206).    See  Cup-bbabeb. 

The  practice  of  divining  by  means  of  a  cop  (?'"aj, 
gdlA'a.  Gen.  iliv,  2-17;  a  gobUt,  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  or  smaller  cups  used  in  drinking;  ren- 
dered "pot"  in  Jer.  xiitv,  6;  spoken  of  the  calii- 
form  "bowls"  of  the  golden  candlestick,  Exod. 
81-S4;  xxxvLii,  17-20)  was  a  practice  of  great  Ka- 
tiquity  in  the  East.  Wo  read  in  early  Persian  au- 
thors of  the  mysticsl  cup  of  Jemshld  (Bonomi,  Miie- 
reA,  Sd  ed.  p.  S06),  which  was  imagined  to  display  all 
n  the  face  of  the  globe  (Tieroff,  De 
Styphi  Jotfjiiti,  Jen. 
1667;  Titt«l,«. Tor. 
.  1727).  SeeDiviMA- 
is.  The  bronse 
p,  with  the  sacred 
beetle  engraved  in 
the  bottom ,  found  by 
Layard  among  the 
ruins  of  Nlmroud,  may  have  been  used  fbr  such  a  pur- 
pose (/iSnnth  and  Babylon,  p.  167).  KSvfv,  the  word 
nsed  En  Gen.  by  the  Sept.,  occurs  in  Kipparchus  (op. 
Athai.  p.  478,  A),  and  is  curiously,  like  the  Indian 
hadi,  a  (acred  Indian  cup  <Bohlen  on  Gnt.p.40»; 


Aurrlau  Mystics]  Cop, 


or  religious  drinking  after  public  exploits  (Boiioml, 
NuKHrh,  p.  262).  In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  the  sa- 
cred vesels  of  Jehovah  called  nTTovliTo,  g<^Itt4  (1  Ecd. 
11,13.  "In  their  cups"  lEsd.  ill,  22,  is  a  rendering  for 
orav  TiVuWf,  inl™  tSfg  drini).  Sea  BisiN ;  DowL ; 
Dish;  Vase;  Vial,  etc. 

"The  word  'cup'  is  used  In  both  Testameuta  in 
some  cnrions  metaphorical  phrases.  Such  are  fAr  ap 
o/iatmilum  (Paa.  civi,  18),  which  Grotius,  after  Kim- 
chi,  explains  aa  'poculum  gratisium  actionis,'  a  cnp 
of  wine  lifted  In  thanksgiving  to  God  (comp.  UntL 
ixvi,  27).  That  it  alludes  to  a  paschal  libation  can- 
not be  proved ;  and  that  it  was  undarstood  by  the  Jews 
to  be  expressive  of  gratitude  we  may  see  f^m  3 
Mace,  vi,  27,  where  the  Jews  offer  '  cups  of  salvation" 
lu  token  of  deliverance.  In  Jer.  xvi,  7  we  have  the 
term  'cup  of  eontoiatitm,*  which  is  a  reference  to  the 
wine  drunk  at  the  rtfilttrva,  or  funeral  feasts  of  the 
Jews  (2  Sam.  iii,  SK;  Frov.  xxxi,  6;  Joseph.  tTor,  ii, 
1).  In  1  Cor.  X,  16,  we  find  the  veil-known  expres- 
sion '  cup  nf  btutiitg'  (iroropiov  rqc  'iXoyi'ic),  con- 
trasted (ver.  21}  wlthtfae>nipo/~(lmJi.'  The  sacra- 
mental cup  is  called  tho  cop  of  blessing  because  of  the 
blessing  pronounced  over  it  (Matt,  xxvi,  S7;  Lake 
mil,  17 ;  see  Lightfbot,  Hor.  Btbr.  in  loc.).  No  doubt 
Paul  uses  tho  enpression  with  a  reference  to  the  Jew- 
ish -cup  of  blessing' (ri2"a  i?J  DS),  the  third  of  the 
four  caps  drunk  by  the  Jews  at  their  Paschal  feast 
(SchSttgen, /ftr.  lltbr.  in  1  Cor.;  Jabn,  Jlibl.ArtL 
g  853),  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  to  this 

the  Lord's  Supper,  gave  an  infinitely  nobler  and  di- 
viner significance  (Buxtorf,  Oe  Sacra  Caad,  5  46,  Ji 
310).  indeed,  of  itself,  the  Jtieiih  custom  was  liable 
to  abuse,  and  similar  abuses  arose  even  in  Christian 
times  (Augustine,  Serin,  cxiiii,  de  Itmpore :  Carpiov, 
App.  Crilic,  p.  880  Bq.).  See  Passoveb.  In  Pss.  xi, 
5  ;  xvi,  6,  'tba  portion  otlKe  rup'  a  a  general  expres- 
sion for  the  condition  of  life,  either  piusperons  or  mis- 
erable (Psa.  xxiii,  6).  A  eH;i  is  also  in  Scripture  the 
natural  type  ot  sensaal  allurement  (Jer.  11,  7;  Prov. 
xxili,  31;  Rev.  xvii,  4;  xviii,  6).      See  Banquet. 

"But  in  by  far  Ilic  majority  of  passages,  the  cup  is 
a  'cup  of  astonishment,'  a  'cup  of  trembling,'  the  fall 
red  flaming  wine-cup  of  God's  wrath  and  rebribntiTV 
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indignatioii  (Paa.  Ixxv,  8;  Isa.  li,  17 ;  Jar.  xxv^  15; 
Lam.  iv,  21;  Ezek.  xxiii,  82;  Zech.  xii,  2;  Bav.  xvi, 
19,  etc.).  There  ia,  in  &Gt,  in  the  prophets  no  more 
frequent  or  terrific  image ;  and  it  is  repeated  vith  pa^ 
thetic  force  in  the  hmguage  of  our  Ix>rd*s  agony  (MatL 
xxvi,  39,  42;  John  xvui,  11;  Mark  x,  88).  God  is 
here  represented  as  the  master  of  a  banquet,  dealing 
the  madness  and  stapor  of  vengeance  to  guilty  guests 
(Yitringa  in  Isa.  U,  17 ;  Wiehmannshausen,  ie  ira  et 
tremorU  CaUee,  in  Thei,  Nov.  Thed.  PhiioL  i,  906  sq.). 
The  cup  thus  became  an  obvious  symbol  of  death  (^o- 
Trjoioy  .  .  .  aiffiaiyu  cat  tov  Odvarov,  £tym.  M.) ; 
and  hence  the  Oriental  phrase,  to  *  taste  of  death,'  so 
common  in  the  N.T.  (Biatt  xvi,  28 ;  Mark  ix,  1 ;  John 
Yiu,  52;  Heb.  ii,  9),  in  the  Rabbis  (Schdttgen,  ffor. 
Hebr.  in  Matt,  xvi),  in  the  Arabian  poem  Antar,  and 
among  the  Persians  (Schleusner,  Lex,  N,  T.,  s.  v.  vo- 
rrfpiov ;  Jahn,  BibL  Arch,  §  208).  The  custom  of  giv- 
ing a  cup  of  wine  and  myrrh  to  condemned  criminals 
(Otho,  Lex,  RfM.  a.  v.  Mors)  is  alluded  to  in  Matt 
xxvii,  84 ;  Mark  xv,  22"  (Kitto,  s.  v.).  See  Wemyss, 
ClaviM  Symbol  s.  v. ;  Stier,  Wards  of  Jtm»^  i,  378  sq. 
See  Crdcifixiox. 

CUP.    See  LoRD*s  Supper. 

CUP  oiYXN  TO  THB  Laity.     See  Lord's  Supper. 

Cup-bearer  (n^DQ,  nuuhkeh^  one  tcho  gives  to 
drink;  so  Gr.  oci/ox»o{,'t  to'me-power;  Vulg.  pincema)^ 
an  officer  of  high  rank  with  Egyptian,  Persian,  Assyr- 
ian, as  well  as  Jewish  mon- 
archs.  The  chief  cup-bear- 
er, or  butler,  to  the  king 
of  'Egypt  was  the  means 
of  raising  Joseph  to  his 
high  position  (Gen.  xl,  1- 
21;  xli,  9).  Rabshakeh, 
who  was  sent  by  Senna- 
cherib to  Hezekiah,  ap- 
pears from  his  name  to 
have  filled  a  like  office  in 
the  Assyrian  court  (2 
Kings  xviii,  17;  Gesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  1225),  and  it 
seems  probable,  from  his 
association  with  Kab-saris 
(chief  of  the  eunuchs),  and 
from  Eastern  custom  in 
general,  that  he  was,  like 
him,  a  eunuch  (Gresen.  p. 
978).     See  Rabsbakeh. 

A««i^«»  A       1     ..     u  Herod  the  Great  had  an 

Ancient  ^^J^^j^n  Cup-bearer,   establishment  of  eunuchs, 

of  whom  one  was  a  cup- 
bearer (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  8, 1).  Nehemiah  was  cup- 
bearer to  Artaxerzes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia  (Neh. 
i,  11 ;  ii,  1).  Cup-bearers  are  mentioned  among  the 
attendants  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  5 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  4 ; 
so  Achiacharus,  Tobit,  i,  22).— Smith,  s.  v.  They  are 
frequently  represented  on  the  Assyrian  monuments 
(Bonomi,  Nin,  p.  250),  always  as  eunuchs  (Layard, 
Nin,  ii,  258). 

^  Cupboard  (KuXiKiiov),  a  place  of  deposit  for  vases, 
dishes,  etc.  (so  Athen.  Leipn.  xi,  c.  2,  p.  48 ;  Zonaras, 
Lex.  col.  1268),  e.  g.  for  the  royal  pUite  (1  Mace,  xv,  82). 

Curate,  literally  one  who  has  the  cure  (Lat.  cura^ 
care)  of  souls,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Church 
of  England  Prayer-book,  *U11  bishops  and  curates." 
In  the  Church  of  Bome  it  was  originally  appropriated 
to  assistants  and  vicars  appointed  by  the  bishops.  It 
is  now  generally  used  to  denote  the  humblest  degree  of 
ministers  in  the  Church  of  England.  A  curate,  in  this 
sense,  is  a  minister  employed  by  the  incumbent  of  a 
church  (rector  or  vicar),  either  as  assistant  to  him  in 
the  same  church,  or  else  in  a  chapel  of  ease  within  the 
parish  belonging  to  the  mother  church.  He  must  be 
licensed  and  admitted  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or 


by  an  ordinary  having  episcopal  jurisdiction,  who  also 
usually  appoints  hU  salary.     Any  curate  that  has  no 
fixed  estate  In  his  curacy,  not  being  instituted  and  in^ 
ducted,  may  be  removed  at  pleasure  by  the  bishop  or 
incumbent.     But  there  are  perpetual  curates  as  well 
as  temporary,  who  are  appointed  where  tithes  are  im- 
propriate  and  no  vicarage  was  ever  endowed:  these 
are  not  removable,  and  the  impropriators  are  obliged 
to  maintain  them.    In  general,  the  salaries  of  curates, 
certainly  the  hardest-worked  and.  not  the  least  devoted 
of  the  English  clergy,  are  shamefully  small,  and  reform 
in  this  matter  is  urgently  required.    "  This  large  class 
of  men  are  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops ; 
they  have  no  security  whatever,  no  rights,  no  pow- 
ers;  public  opinion  may  protect  them  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  any  bishop  who  chooses  to  set  public 
opinion  at  defiance  is  absolute  over  the  whole  class." 
-^Church  of  England  Quarterly  Beciew,  April,  1855^, 
p.  25 ;  Chambers,  Encychp,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Church  Dic- 
tionary, s.  V. 

CurcellasuB,  Stephakus  (J^Henne  de  Courcelles\ 
an  eminent  and  learned  divine,  was  born  at  Geneva 
in  1586.  He  studied  under  Beza  at  Geneva,  and 
afterwards  at  Heidelberg.  In  1614  he  was  appointed 
pastor  at  Fontaineblean ;  in  1621,  at  Amiens ;  but,  on 
his  refusal  to  subscribe  to  the  canons  of  Dort  (q.  v.), 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge.  But, 
yielding  to  the  importunity  of  friends,  he  afterwards 
gave  a  modified  assent  to  the  decrees  of  Dort,  and 
became  pastor  at  Verrez,  in  Piedmont,  where  he 
remained  until  1684.  Becoming  satisfied  that  he 
could  not,  with  a  good  conscience,  serve  in  a  Church 
which  held  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  he 
removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  acquired  a  great 
reputation  among  the  followers  of  Armtnius.  He  read 
lectures  in  divinity,  and  succeeded  Episcopius  (1634) 
in  the  professorship  of  theology  in  the  Remonstrants' 
College.  He  had  great  skill  in  Greek,  as  appears 
by  his  translation  of  Comenins*s  book,  Janua  lingua^ 
rum,  into  that  language.  He  applied  himself  particu- 
larly to  a  critical  examination  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  which  he  gave  a  new  edition,  with 
many  various  readings  drawn  from  different  MSS. 
He  prefixed  a  large  dissertation  to  this  edition,  in 
which  he  treats  of  various  readings  in  general  (Amst. 
1658  and  1675,  12mo).  His  large  culture  and  toler- 
ant spirit  commended  him  to  his  great  contemporaries 
in  Holland,  Grotius  and  Uitembogaert,  with  both  of 
whom  he  was  intimately  connected.  In  the  discus- 
sion  between  Amyraut  and  Du  Moulin  he  intervened, 
as  a  sort  of  arbiter,  by  his  A  dvis  d'unpersonnage  disin- 
teresss  relaiivement  a  la  dispute  sur  la  pridesHnation 
(Amst.  1638,  8vo).  Later  he  published  Vindicia  Ar^ 
Tnimi  adv.  M,  Amyroidum  (1645,  8vo) ;  Defensio  D. 
BlondelU  adv.  MaresU  CrinanaUones  (Amst.  1657) ;  Dis- 
tertcOiones  (Amst.  1659, 8vo).  These,  and  other  of  his 
writings  (translated  into  Latin),  are  given,  together 
with  his  Institutio  BeHgionis  Christiana  (an  incomplete 
system  of  Theology),  in  CurceUai  Opera  Theologica 
(Amstelod.  1675,  fol.),  with  prefiice  by  Limborch,  and 
eulogy  on  Curcellans  by  Arnold  Poelemburg.  Cur- 
cellasus  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1659.  Poelemburg 
thus  characterizes  him:  **He  first  of  all  directed 
his  mind  to  a  search  after  divine  truth;  for  he 
thought  that  this  treasure,  descending  from  heaven^ 
should  be  preferred  to  all  other  acqniremento.  Next, 
he  had  all  the  thoughte  of  his  mind  directed  to  iNTsck* 
RITT,  because  he  believed  that  not  even  truth  could, 
be  of  benefit  to  us,  unless  it  brought  some  strikingly 
advantageous  aid  to  our  piety.  Finally,  this  especial- 
ly he  wished,  and  for  this  peculiarly  he  labored,  to 
unite  the  Christian  body,  torn  into  many  and  terrible 
schisms ;  to  compose  and  conciliate  the  separate,  dis- 
tracted feelings  of  various  minds ;  and  to  teach  that 
not  all  the  doctrines  which  were  alleged  as  a  pretext 
for  causing  or  cherishing  a  schism  were  vitol  for  salva^ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  those  things 
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which  had  not  the  weight  of  necessity  by  no  means 
sufficed  for  dividing  the  Church  of  Christ.     To  this 
all  things  were  to  be  referred  which  he  meditated,  ut- 
tered, or  performed ;  for  this  he  reftxsed  to  subscribe  to 
the  famous  canons  of  the  synod,  because  we,  whose 
opinions  ought  not  to  be,  were  condemned ;  for  this  he 
abandoned  his  loved  country,  Prance,  and  endured 
many  hardships  for  the  sake  of  mutual  toleration; 
and  for  this  he  determined  to  contest,  as  if  for  some 
divine  palladium.     He  conceded  to  others  as  much  aa 
he  thought  should  bo  equally  granted  to  him;  de- 
manded that  nothing  should  be  conceded  to  himself 
from  others  except  what  justice,  and  right  reason,  and 
the  sacred  writings  require  should  be  admitted.    What 
is  more  holy  than  this  proposition,  what  more  salu- 
tir*',  what  more  necessary  for  the  times?     For  many 
contend  concerning  the  truth,  and  so  contend  that  they 
never  obtain  truth,  but  lose  charity.     Hence  the  many 
disputes  in  Christendom  on  slight  causes.     But  what 
is  more  disgraceful  to  us  as  members  of  Christ,  what 
more  ignominious  to  Christ  as  our  Head  and  Leader, 
than  that  his  seamless  coat,  and  his  body,  which  ought 
to  be  united  by  the  closest  ties  of  love,  should  be  torn 
into  a  thousand  fragments  ?     This,  indeed,  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  Remonstrantism ;  this  our  crown  of  glory, 
because  we  neither  caused  this  schism,  nor  consented 
to  any  other,  nor  cherished  nor  approved  any ;  but  we 
invite  and  exhort  all  who  love  Christ  and  adhere  to 
his  Gospel  alone  to  enter  this  communion  of  peace" 
(see  translation  of  Poelcmburg's  eulogj'  in  the  J/crto- 
dist  Quarterly  RrvJew,  January  and  April,  1868).     The 
theology  of  Curcellajus  was  a  modified  Arminianism. 
He  held  the  Grotian  view  of  the  atonement,  but  (see 
Atonement)  set  special  emphasis  uj)on  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  its  reference  to  God 
as  well  as  to  man,  asserting  that  Christ  made  satisfac- 
tion for  sin,  but  not  by  enduring  the  whole  punish- 
ment due  to  sinners  (/jwft'i.  lib.  v,  chap,  xviii,  xix). 
As  to  the  Trinity,  he  held  that  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  divine,  but  that  both  Son  and  Spirit  are  sub- 
ordinate to  tlie  Father,  from  whom  they  receive  both 
existence  and  divinity  {ItutU,  Rdig.  ChrUt.  lib.  ii,  cap. 
xix).— Curcellasus,  Opera  (as  cited  above);  Hagen- 
bach,  History  of  Doctrines,  ii,  §  236, 268 ;  Domcr,  Doc- 
trine of  the  Person  ofChrut  (Edinb.  transl.),  div.  ii,  vol. 
ii,  360  sq.;  Bull,  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed  (Lib.  of 
Angl.  Cath.  Theology),  i,  81  sq. 

Cure,  KB^i'Q,  mirpe  (Jer.  xxxvi,  G) ;  "laaic  (Luke 
xiii,  32).  From  the  same  Heb.  root,  HB'^,  r(qihi\  to 
"heal'*  or  cure,  is  derived  rJlWl,  ripkuih%  the  art  of 
healing,  curing  (Prov.  iii,  8) ;  and  rifi<B'l,  rephuoth', 
remediep,  medicines  (Jer.  xlvi,  11;  Ezek.  xxx,  21). 
The  Scriptures  make  no  mention  of  physicians  before 
the  time  of  Joseph,  and  then  it  is  Egyptian,  not  He- 
brew physicians  that  are  spoken  of.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  appear  that  physicians  were  ever  much  resorted  to 
among  the  Hebrews,  especiall}'  for  internal  maladies. 
For  wounds,  bruises,  and  external  injuries,  they  had 
physicians  or  surgeons  who  understood  dressing  and 
binding  them,  with  the  application  of  medicaments 
(Jer.  viii,  22 ;  xlvi,  11;  Ezek.  xxx,  21);  and  the  Le- 
vites,  it  seems  from  Lev.  xiii,  14 ;  Deut.  xx,  2,  had  pe- 
culiar duties  assigned  them,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary they  should  know  something  of  the  art  of  medi- 
cine. The  probable  reason  of  king  Asa's  not  seeking 
help  from  God,  but  from  the  physicians,  was,  that  they 
had  not  recourse  to  the  simple  medicines  which  nature 
offered,  but  to  certain  superstitious  rites  and  incanta- 
tions ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  ground  of  the  reflec- 
tion cast  \\\yoT\  him  (2  Chron.  xvi,  12).  The  balsam, 
or  balm  of  Gilead,  was  particularly  celebrated  as  a 
medicine  (Gen.  xxxvii,  26 ;  xliii,  11 ;  Jer.  viii,  22 ; 
xlvi,  11 ;  Ii,  8).  That  mineral  baths  were  deemed  wor- 
thy of  notice,  and  perhaps  from  ancient  times,  we  know 
from  Joscphos.  See  Callibrhob.  Although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  physicians  in  the  coun- 


try when  oar  Savioor  appeared  in  Palestine,  it  Is  eTl. 
dent  that  the  people  placed  but  little  confidence  in  them 
(Mark  v,  26 ;  Luke  viii,  43).     The  Egyptian  physi- 
cians, on  the  other  hand,  were  highly  esteemed.     We 
first  read  of  them  as  being  commanded  by  Joseph  to 
embalm  the  body  of  his  father  Jacob  (Gen.  1, 2).    Plin j 
states  that,  during  the  process  of  embalming,  certain 
examinations  took  place,  which  enabled  them  to  study 
the  disease  of  which  the  deceased  had  died.    Wilkin- 
son observes  {Anc.  Egs/pt,^  2d  ser.,  ii,  460  sq.),  "  These 
examinations  appear  to  have  been  made  in  compliance 
with  an  order  from  the  government,  as,  according  to 
Pliny  (xix,  5),  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  the  bodies 
opened  after  death  to  ascertain  the  nature  Of  their  dis- 
eases, by  which  means  alone  the  remedy  for  phthbical 
complaints  waa  discovered.     Indeed,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  people  so  far  advanced  as  were  the 
Egyptians  in  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  whose  medi- 
cal art  was  so  systematically  arranged  that  they  had 
regulated  it  by  some  of  the  very  same  laws  followed 
by  the  most  enlightened  and  skilful  nations  of  the 
present  day,  would  not  have  omitted  so  useful  an  in- 
quiry, or  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
which  the  process  adopted  for  embalming  the  body 
placed  at  their  disposal.     And  nothing  can  more  clear- 
ly prove  their  advancement  in  the  study  of  human  dis- 
eases than  the  fact  of  their  assigning  to  each  his  own 
peculiar  branch,  under  the  different  heads  of  oculists, 
dentists,  those  who  cured  diseases  in  the  head,  those 
who  confined  themselves  to  intestinal  complaints,  and 
those  who  attended  to  secret  and  internal  maladies. 
Their  knowledge  of  drugs,  and  of  their  effects,  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  preservation  of  the  mummies, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  intestines  and  other  parts 
have  lieen  removed  from  the  interior.     And  such  is 
the  skill  evinced  in  the  embalming  process,  that  every 
medical  man  of  the  present  day,  who  witnesses  the  ev- 
idence derived  from  such  an  examination  of  the  mum- 
mies, willingly  acquiesces  in  the  praise  due  to  the  abil- 
ity and  experience  of  the  Egyptian  embalmers."     See 
Embalmiivo.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  encouraged,  or  at  least  profited  by,  the 
growth  of  many  wild  plants  of  the  desert,  which  were 
useful  for  medicinal  purposes.     Many  of  them  are  still 
known  to  the  Arabs,  as  the  Sakadora  Pergicet,  Htlio- 
trapium  inebrians,  Lycittm  Europaum,  Scilla  fnaritima, 
Cama  Senna,  Ochradtnus  haccaiuM,  Ocimum  Zatarhendi, 
Linaria  ^gypHaca,  Spariium  monotpermvmy  Jkdysarvm 
Alhoffi,  SatUoUna  fraffraniusima,  Artemisia  Judaica 
(numotperma  and  tncuita).  Inula  undulata  and  crispa, 
Cucumis  Colocynthisy  etc. ;  and  many  others  have  prob- 
ably fallen  into  disuse  from  the  ignorance  of  the  mod- 
cm  inhabitants  of  the  country',  who  only  know  them 
from  the  Arabs,  I  y  whom  the  traditions  concerning 
their  properties  are  preserved.     From  what  Homer 
tells  us  of  *'tbe  infinity  of  drugs  produced  in  Egypt" 
{Odys,  ii,  229),  the  use  of  *'many  medicines,*'  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlvi,  11,  and  the  frequent  allu- 
sion by  Pliny  to  the  medicinal  plants  of  that  country, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  productions  of  the  desert 
(where  those  herbs  mostly  grew)  were  particularly 
prized.    See  Medicine.    The  art  of  medicine  was  vciy 
ancient  in  Egypt,  and  some  writers  have  supposed  that 
Moses,  having  been  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  must  have  known  the  chief  secrets  of  med- 
icine, a  fact  which  they  also  infer  from  his  accurate  di- 
agnosis, or  indications  concerning  diseases.     Though 
the  Arabian  physicians  were  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
most  skilful  of  their  class,  medical  art  in  the  East  has 
long  sunk  into  mere  empiricism  and  merited  contempt. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  the  estimation  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, of  far  le98  utility  than  the  employment  of  charms 
for  the  recover}'  of  health,  and  is  never  resorted  to  till 
this  means  has  failed.     Koberts  informs  us,  "Phjrsi- 
cians  in  England  would  be  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
numerous  kinds  of  medicine  which  are  administered  to 
a  patient  in  India.     The  people  themselves  are  nnwill- 
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ing  to  take  one  kind  for  long  together,  and  I  have 
known  a  sick  woman  swallow  ten  different  sorts  in  one 
day.  Should  a  patient,  when  abont  to  take  his  medi- 
cine, scatter  or  spill  the  least  quantity,  nothing  will 
induce  him  to  take  the  rest ;  it  is  a  bad  omen ;  be  must 
hare  the  nostrum  changed.  The  people  of  the  EaFt 
give  a  decided  preference  to  external  applications; 
hence,  when  they  are  directed  to  *  eat*  or '  drink'  medi- 
cine, they  ask.  Can  they  not  have  something  to  apply 
outside?  For  almost  every  complaint  a  roan  will 
smear  his  body  with  braised  leaves  or  saAron,  or  ashes 
of  certain  woods  or  oils,  and  he  professes  to  derive 
more  benefit  from  them  than  from  those  medicines 
which  are  taken  internally ;  at  all  events,  he  knows 
they  cannot  do  him  so  much  harm.  It  ought  to  be 
observed  that  they  do  not  attach  any  miraculous  efibcts 
to  the  being  *  anointed  with  oU.'"  See  Diseases; 
Phtbician. 

Cureton,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine and  Orientalist,  was  bom  in  1808,  and  educated 
at  Chrbt  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1834,  and  was  for  a  time  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian. 
In  1887  he  became  assistant  keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  wMch  post  he  retained  till  1849,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  a  canonry  of  Westminster  and  to 
the  attached  rectorship  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret'p. 
Two  years  before  that  date  he  had  been  appointed 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  He  was  also  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society,  an  honorary  D.D.  of  Halle, 
corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and 
member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  the  Oriental 
Society  of  German}',  and  many  other  Continental  soci- 
eties. These  honors  he  owed  to  his  great  reputation 
as  an  Orientalist,  and  especially  as  a  Syriac  scholar. 
This  reputation  was  formed  by  his  publications  while 
an  official  in  the  British  Museum.  His  Corpus  Ignaii' 
anum,  an  edition  of  an  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  with  commentaries  thereon, 
was  published  in  1845,  and  gave  rise  to  an  interesting 
controversy.  Among  his  subsequent  works  were  an 
edition  of  a  palimpsest  of  parts  of  Homer  found  in  an 
Eastern  convent,  and  his  SpkUegitan  Syriacum,  pub- 
lished in  1855.  He  was  understood  to  be  engaged  on 
some  work  connected  with  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  June  17, 1864. 

Curia  Romfina,  in  the  narrower  sense,  a  collec- 
tive appellation  of  all  the  authorities  in  Rome  which 
exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  pope 
as  supreme  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  in 
A  wider  sense,  the  collective  appellation  of  all  officers 
and  authorities  which  assist  the  pope  both  in  his  secu- 
lar and  spiritual  rule,  or  belong  in  any  way  to  his  ret- 
inue. In  the  following  article  we  speak  only  of  those 
authorities  which  assist  the  pope  as  supreme  bisbop, 
and  in  the  papal  court. 

I.  Judidal  Authorities. — They  are  the  following :  1. 
The  Bota  Romana  (Italian,  Rwfta  Bomana\  the  su- 
preme Court  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
particular  the  highest  court  of  appeal.  See  Rota  Ro- 
mana. 2.  The  Signatura  JttsHtia.  It  decides  on  the 
admissibility  of  appeals  to  the  Rota,  and  consists  of  a 
cardinal  as  president  (priefectus),  seven  (formerly 
twelve)  voting  prelates,  some  referendaries  who  pre- 
pare the  reports  on  law  cases,  and  have,  with  regard  to 
them,  a  decisive  vote.  An  A  uditor  of  the  Rota  decides 
what  matter  may  be  brought  before  the  Rota,  and  de- 
cides various  preliminary  questions ;  but  appeal  may 
be  taken  from  his  decisions  to  the  Aill  court  of  the  Sig- 
natura, The  decisions  of  the  Signatura  are  signed  by 
the  pope  with  the  word  Fiat^  or,  in  the  presence  and 
by  order  of  the  pope,  by  a  cardinal,  with  the  formula 
Concessttm  m  pressentia  Domini  nostri  Papa,  8.  The 
Signatura  gratioB  decides  on  those  cases  on  which  a 
decision  is  expected  from  the  personal  grace  of  the 
pope,  and  which  on  that  account  must  be  expedited 
more  promptly.     The  pope  himself  presides  in  this 
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college,  which  consists  of  cardinals  appointed  by  him. 
The  cardinal  penitentiary,  the  secretary  of  the  briefs, 
and  the  prefect  of  the  dataria,  belong  to  it  in  virtue  of 
their  office.  The  reports  are  made  by  three  referen* 
daries.  The  members  have  only  a  consultative  vote. 
The  pope  alone  decides,  and  signs  personally  all  deci- 
sions. 

II.  Boards  of  Administration, — These  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Secretaria  ApostoHca.  To  it  belong  the  car- 
dinal seertiary  of  memorials,  who  has  to  receive  and 
report  on  all  memorials  not  belonging  to  any  other 
board,  and  the  cardinal  secretary  of  briefs  (ccardincUis 
a  secretis  6reviu9n),  who  has  to  draw  up  certain  papal 
brie&,  which  he  signs  and  seals  with  the  fisher's  ring. 
This  office  is  now  part  of  the  bnreau  of  the  cardinal 
secretary  qfstafe  far  foreign  affairs,  the  leading  officer 
of  the  papal  government,  who  conducts  the  negotia- 
tions on  Church  afiairs  with  all  the  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  nuncios  and  other  diplomatic  agents  of 
the  papal  government  are  his  subordinates,  receive 
from  him  his  instructions,  and  have  to  report  to  him 
on  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  those  states  to  which 
they  have  been  sent.  His  office  employs  a  large  num- 
ber of  clerks.  In  important  questions  he  consults  ex- 
traordinary **  congregations,'*  and  even  the  regular 
congregation  of  ecclesiastical  afilairs.  He  reports  to  the 
pope  on  indulgences,  on  dispensations  ftom  the  defec- 
tus  cBtatis,  natcdium,  tnterstttiorum,  and  on  hofy  days.  2. 
The  Dataria  ApostoUca  was  formerly  a  board  of  expe- 
dition, but  in  the  course  of  time  has  become  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  administration.  Its  president  is 
called  daiarius,  and  if  he  is — as  is  usually  the  case — 
a  cardinal,  prodatarius.  It  has  its  name  from  the 
common  subscription,  Datum  apud  Sanctum  Peirum. 
Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dataria  belong  the 
granting  of  certain  privileges,  of  dispensations  from 
certain  cases  of  consanguinity,  etc.  Among  the  offi^ 
cers  of  the  Dataria  is  the  qfficialis  ad  obitum,  to  whom 
belongs  the  management  of  those  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices which  become  vacant  in  consequence  of  the 
deaths  of  their  occupants.  The  Datarius,  after  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  pope,  signs  Anntdt  Sanctissimus^ 
3.  The  Cancellaria  ApostoHca  (Apostolical  Chancel- 
lory) issues  bulls  or  briefs  on  all  important  subjects 
which  have  l)een  transacted  in  the  Consistory  or  in 
the  Dataria,  Its  chief  is  a  cardinal  ffice-chanceUor, 
the  name  vice-cbancellor  having  originated  in  the  fact 
that  formerly  (until  the  thirteenth  century)  the  hon- 
orary  dignity  of  chancellor  was  c<mferred  upon  some 
foreign  prelate,  and  having  been  retained  since,  al- 
though from  that  time  the  presidency  of  the  Chancel- 
lory has  always  been  vested  in  a  cardinaL  4.  The 
Camera  Apostolica  (the  Apostolical  Chamber)  has  the 
administration  of  the  papal  revenues.  Its  president 
is  a  cardinal  chamberlain  (camerarius  or  camerlengo). 
The  ecclesiastical  revenues  having  been  greatly  re> 
duced  in  the  course  of  time,  the  chief  business  of  the 
Apostolical  Chamber  is  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  papal  territory.  5.  The  Patnitentiaria 
Romana  (Penitentiary)  acts  in  all  cases  of  absolutions 
and  dispensations  which  are  reserved  to  the  pope ;  as 
regards  dispenBation?,  however,  only  in  secret  cases, 
or  inforo  intemo.  The  president  of  the  board  is  a  car- 
dinal, who  has  the  title  Pcadlentiarius  Major. 

III.  The  Papal  Court,  or  the  so-called  ^^  Papal  Fam- 
ily'^ (FamigUa  Ponttfca). — It  comprises  the  officers  on 
service  who  live  in  the  papal  palace  (^o/o/mt), besides 
a  large  number  of  honorar}'  members.  Among  them 
are :  1.  The  cardinales  palatini ;  namely,  the  cardinal 
secretary  of  state,  the  cardinal  secretary  of  briefs,  and 
the  cardmal  prodatarius.  2.  The  prcdatini  palatini, 
embracing  a  court  marshal,  a  master  of  ceremonies,  a 
master  of  the  sacred  palace  (always  a  Dominican 
monk,  who  is  also  censor  of  the  books  published  in 
Rome),  the  sacristan  of  the  palace  (always  an  Augns- 
tinian  monk,  who  assists  the  pope  in  his  private  chap- 
els), an  auditor  sanctissimi  (a  lawyer  who  is  consulted 
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by  the  pope),  a  Urg«  nnmber  of  privy  chamberlains 
and  of  honorary  domestic  prehktcs  (prelati  damestiei)^ 
and  bishops  assistant  of  the  throne  (veacovi  attUttnti 
al  tog&d),  Theso  Utter  titles  are  conferred  on  a  large 
number  of  bishops  and  priests  in  all  parts  of  the  ^orld. 
Among  the  earlier  writings  on  the  papal  curia,  the 
best  is  that  by  the  chevalier  Lunadoro,  Relaxitme  deUa 
Corte  di  Roma  (Padua,  1641 ;  many  edit  since ;  latest 
edition,  with  all  the  necessary  additions,  Rome,  1830, 
2  vols.).  See  also  Dr.  O.  Mejer,  Die  keuiigt  r^mitcha 
Curie,  in  Jacobson's  Zeit$chr}fi  fur  dot  RecJU  der 
Kirche  (Leips.  1847) ;  Wetzer  nnd  Welte,  KinAm-Lex. 
ii,944. 

Curio  (or  CuRiO!}),  Obliub  SBCtnrDUS,  one  of  the 
Italian  Reformers  of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  at 
Cliirico,  near  Turin,  in  1508.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  reformatory  efforts  made  in  Italy,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  teaching,  was  persecuted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  at  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Lucca.  He 
finally  fled  to  Lausanne,  where  he  became  rector. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  professor  of  elocution 
at  the  University  of  Basel,  in  which  city  he  died  in 
1569.  He  wrote,  among  others,  the  following  works : 
— PaaqmlU  ecstaUci  (first  edit,  without  year;  again 
Geneva,  1544) ;  PatqiUlontm  tomi  duo  (Basel,  1644) ; 
Chriatianm  religionis  vuHtuHo  (Basel,  1544) ;  De  per- 
fecto  grammaHco  (Basel,  1555) ;  Forum  Romanum 
(Basel,  1561,  8  vols.  foL);  IjogUAi  Elementa  (Basel, 
15C9) ;  De  heUo  MeUUnti  (Basel,  1567).  He  also  pub- 
lished  editions  of  several  Roman  classics. — Pierer, 
Univ.'Ijtx.  iv,  590. 

Curious  Arts  (jcl  Trfpapya,  literally  the  sedulous 
things,  hence  the  term  is  applied  to  an  over-otfictous 
person,  e.  g.  a  **  busy-body,"  1  Tim.  v,  13),  prop,  ortr- 
wrought,  hence  migic  (see  Iren.  odv.  Barres.  i,  20 ;  Isi- 
dor.  iii,  139 ;  comp.  curiosus,  Horace,  Epod,  xvii,  77) ; 
spoken  of  the  black  art  as  practised  by  the  Ephesian 
conjurors  (Acts  xix,  19 ;  see  Kuinol,  in  loc).  The  ap- 
propriateness of  the  term  is  shown  by  Deyling  (05- 
servati.  Sacr.  ill,  277  sq.).  The  allusion  is  doubtless  to 
the  famous  Ephesian  ^ells  (^llprcrta  ypa^nxaTo),  i.  e. 
charms  or  scraps  of  parchment  (originating  or  most 
used  at  Ephesus)  whereon  were  written  certain  marks 
and  formulie,  which,  like  amulets,  wore  worn  upon  the 
person  as  a  safeguard  against  diseases,  dsemons,  and 
other  evils  (see  Wagenseil,  Tela  fgnea,  preface,  p.  83 ; 
Ursinus,  Aftalect.  li,  46;  Dietric,  Antt,  Biblic,  in  loc.; 
Cellarius,  DiaputU  Academ.  p.  441;  Wolburg,  Obser- 
rtxtt,  Sacr.  p.  470;  Laur.  Rannires,  in  PerUeconcarch. 
p.  214).  See  Divination.  They  arc  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  ancient  writings  (see  WetFtein,  Kype,  etc. 
in  loc.),  e.  g.  Eustathius  (ctd  Hom.  Odyss.  i.  p.  994,  35), 
"  Ephesian  letters :  some  say  these  were  incantations 
which  were  of  very  great  assistance  to  Crcesus  when 
used  by  him  at  the  stake;  in  the  Olympic  games, 
however,  it  is  said  that  a  certain  Milesian  feiled  to 
outstrip  an  Ephesian  till  the  charm  worn  by  the  latter 
was  discovered  and  removed"  (comp.  Erasmus,  Adagg. 
Center,  ii,  578).  The  phrase  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  any  talismanic  inscription  (KQster,  ad  Sui- 
dam,  i,  919 ;  Gale,  ad  Jamblichum,  p.  290).  Ortlob, 
however,  in  his  Diss,  de  Ephesiorum  libris  comhustis 
(Lips.  1708),  §  9,  contends  that  the  arts  in  question 
were  rather  methods  of  promotins^  the  worship  of  the 
patron  goddess  of  the  city  (see  Wolf,  Cwr<r,  in  loc.). 
The  other  and  usual  view  is  maintained  by  Siber  (Z)/>- 
putatio  de  Tripifpyi^  Ephesiorum,  Vitemb.  1685;  also 
in  TTiesaur,  Dissertatiormm  super  N.  T.  i,  484  sq.),  and 
Schurzfleisch  (Dissertatio  de  libris  Ephesiis,  Vitemb. 
1698).     See  Ephicsus. 

Curse  (the  rendering  of  various  Heb.  and  Greek 
words).  God  denounced  Iiis  curse  against  the  serpent 
which  had  seduced  Eve  (Gen.  iii,  14),  and  against  Cain, 
who  had  imbued  bis  hands  in  his  brother  Abel's  blood 
(iv,  11).  He  also  promised  to  bless  those  who  should 
bless  Abraham,  and  to  curse  those  who  should  curse 


him.  The  divine  maledicUons  an  not  merely  impre- 
cations, nor  are  they  impotent  wishes ;  but  they  carry 
their  effects  with  them,  and  are  attended  with  all  the 
miseries  they  denounce  or  foretelL  (See  Zachaxy, 
Threats  of  Scripture^  Oxfbrd,  1658.)  Holy  men  tome- 
timea  prophetically  cursed  particular  perstms  (Gen.  ix, 
25;  zlix,  7;  Deut.  xxvii,  15;  Joeb.  vi,  26),  and  his- 
tory informs  us  that  these  imprecations  had  their  ful- 
filment, as  had  those  of  our  Saviour  against  the  barren 
fig-tree  (Mark  xi,  21).  Bat  such  curses  are  not  conse- 
quences of  passion,  impatience,  or  revenge ;  they  are 
predictions^  and  therefore  not  such  as  God  condemns. 
See  Impbbcation.  No  one  shall  presume  to  corse 
his  father  or  his  mother  (see  Corban),  on  pain  of 
death  (Exod.  xxi,  17) ;  nor  the  prince  of  his  people 
(xxii,  28) ;  nor  one  that  is  deaf  (Lev.  zix,  14) ;  wheth- 
er a  man  really  deaf  be  meant  here,  or  one  who  is  ab- 
sent, and  therefore  cannot  hear  what  is  said  against 
him.  Blasphemy,  or  cursing  of  God,  is  punished  with 
death  (Lev.  xxiv,  10, 11).  Our  Lord  pronounces  bless- 
ed those  disciples  who  are  (fklsely)  loaded  with  curses, 
and  requires  his  followers  to  bless  those  who  curse 
them;  to  render  blessing  for  cursing,  etc.  (Matt,  v, 
11).  The  Rabbins  say  that  Barak  cursed  and  excom- 
municated Meroz,  who  dwelt  near  the  brook  Eishon, 
but  who  came  not  to  assist  Israel  against  Jabin. 
Wherefore  Barak  excommunicated  him  by  the  soand 
of  four  hundred  trumpets,  according  to  Judg.  v,  23. 
But  Meroz  is  more  probably  the  name  of  a  place. — Cal- 
met.  The  Jews  were  cursed  by  the  Almighty  for  re- 
jecting the  Messiah  (Mai.  iv,  6 ;  see  on  this  the  disser- 
tation of  Iken,  De  Anathemate,  etc.,  Brem.  1749).  See 
Anathema;  Oath. 

On  the  passage  in  Job  (ii,  9), "  Corse  God  and  die,** 
Mr.  Roberts  makes  the  following  remarks :  '*  Some 
suppose  this  ought  to  be,  *  Bless  God  and  die*  (the 
Heb.  is  T|'?3) ;  but  Job  would  not  have  reproved  his 
wife  for  such  advice,  except  she  meant  it  ironically. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  when  the  heathen  have  to  pass  through 
much  suffering,  they  often  ask,  'Shall  we  make  an 
offering  to  the  gods  for  this  ?'  that  is, '  Shall  we  offer 
our  devotions,  our  gratitude  for  afflictions  ?'  Job  was 
a  servant  of  the  true  God,  but  his  wife  might  have  been 
a  heathen ;  and  thus  the  advice,  in  its  most  literal  ac- 
ceptation, might  have  been  in  character.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  the  heathen,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  curse  their  gods.  Hear  the  man  who 
has  made  expensive  offerings  to  his  deity,  in  hope  of 
gaining  some  great  blessing,  and  who  has  been  disap- 
pointed, and  he  will  pour  out  all  his  imprecations  on 
the  god  whose  good  offices  have,  as  he  believes,  been 
prevented  by  some  superior  deity.  A  man  in  reduced 
circumstances  say?,  'Yep,  3'es,  my  god  has  lost  his 
eyes;  they  are  put  out;  he  cannot  look  after  my  af- 
fairs.* '  What  I'  said  an  extremely  rich  devotee  of  the 
supreme  god  Siva,  after  ho  had  lost  his  property, 
'  shall  I  serve  him  any  more  ?  What !  make  offerings 
to  him  ?  No,  no ;  he  is  the  lowest  of  all  gods.*  With 
these  facts  before  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
Job*s  wife  actually  meant  what  she  said.**    See  Job. 

Curtain,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  three 
Hebrew  terms. 

1.  i^9*^*^^,  yeriah'  (from  its  tremuhus  motion,  invari* 
ably  thus  Iranslated),  the  ten  ''curtains*'  of  fine  linen, 
etc.,  each  twenty-eight  cubits  long  and  four  wide,  and 
ako  the  eleven  of  goats*  hair,  which  covered  the  tab- 
ernacle of  Moses  (Exod.  xxvi,  1-18;  xxxvi,  8-17). 
The  charge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other  textile 
fabrics  of  the  tabernacle  was  laid  on  the  Gershonites 
(Num.  iv,  25).  Having  this  definite  meaning,  the 
word  came  to  be  used  as  a  S3'nonym  for  the  tabernacle 
— its  transitorineas  and  slightness — and  is  so  employed 
in  the  sublime  speech  oC  David,  2  Sam.  vii,  2  (where 
'^ curtains"  should  be  "the  curtain"),  and  1  Chron. 
xvii,  1.  In  a  few  later  instances  the  word  bears  the 
more  general  meaning  of  the  sides  of  a  tent,  as  in  the 


baaOtiM  flgore  ot  lu.  liv,  3  (irhe 


"  habitalioDB" 


Bboald  be  ''tabemaclss,"  nisais'l,  poetic  iroTd  for 
"tents");  Jot.  iv,  20;  x,  20  (here  "Ubemicla"  tad 
"tent"  are  both  one  irord,  VilX,  em);  Psa.  civ.  2 
(vbora  "Mntcb,"  l^],  ia  Ibe  word  usually  emploTcd 
for  Aitending  ■  tent).  Alio  apedglly  of  nomadic  peo- 
[je,  Jer.  xlix,  29;  Hab.  iii,  T  (of  the  black  hak-clDth 
of  which  the  tente  of  tba  real  Bedouin  are  still  com- 
posed) ;  but  Cant,  i,  B  rather  refers  to  the  hangings 
of  the  palace.     See  Teitf. 

2.  '^O'O,  maiak',  Che  "hanging"  fbr  the  doorwo;  of 
tbeUbeiTucle(Eiod.xxTi,S6,37i  XXXT.IS;  zxxvl, 
Si;  xxxiz,  88;  xl,  G;  Num.ili,  2B;  iv,  2S);  and  alxo 
for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 


ii,  IB ;  X 


v,J7; 


Ii,  IS;  . 


ix,40;  xl,33; 


Num.  iii,  26;  iv,  26).  Among  these  the  rendering 
"  curtain"  occurs  but  Once  (Num.  iii,  26),  while  "hang- 
ing" is  shared  equally  between  manit  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent wMd— ^ji;?,  fcfai'.  See  Hanoino.  Besides 
** curtain"  and '^ hanf^ing," raasodl  ia  rendered  "cover- 
ing" in  Exod.  xxxv,  12;  xxxlx,ai;  il,21;  Num.  iv, 
6;  2  Sam.  xvii,  19;  Psa.  cv,  39;  Isa.  xxii,  8.  The 
idea  in  the  root  of  matai  saeius  to  be  of  shielding  or 
protecting  (7)°^,  Geaenius,  Tha.  Bd).  p.  951).  If  this 
be  so,  the  object  denoted  may  have  been  not  a  curtain 
or  veil,  but  an  awning  to  shade  the  entrances— a  thing 

Fergusaon's  NinmA  and  PtritpoUt,  p.  184). — Smith, 
I.  V.  See  Tabernacle.  The  aacrod  curtain  separ- 
ating the  holy  of  holies  from  the  sanctuary  is  deiig- 
nited  by  an  entirely  dilTercnt  term,  fZ^D,  pen'telA 
(Ezod.  xxTi,81sq. ;  Ler.xvi,2;  Num.  ir)il,7,etc.). 
See  Taii. 


moat  beneficent  Influence  upon  tha  religious  life  of  the 
cily.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  In  many  of  the 
tbeolo^cil  conferences  of  the  Lntheran  Church.  Thus 
he  was  present  at  the  "convent  of  Brunswick"  in 
1J&7,  which  was  to  settle  the  adiapbotiatic  controver- 
sies, and  in  1S61  at  the  "  convent  of  Lnneburg,"  when 
the  "Luneburg  Articles"  were  drawn  up,  which  were 
incorporated  with  the  B}-nibolical  books  of  Brunswick. 
Curtius  la  also  the  author  of  the  so-called  "  Lnback 
Fonnnia"  (Formula  comamu,  etc.),  which  ho  drew  np 
in  concert  with  the  secular  authorities  and  the  entire 
clergy  of  the  oity.  By  it  the  ministers  pledge  tbem- 
selve  to  abide  by  the  doctrine  of  the  prophets  and  the 
apostles,  the  Apostolic  Creed,  ihe  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion,  the  Apology,  and  the  Articles  of  Schmalkaid.  It 
was  signed  by  Curtius  and  all  the  other  ministers  of 
Lubeck  in  1660,  and  afterwards  by  all  ministen  ap- 
pointed in  Lubeck  until  1683,  when  tbe  signing  of  it 
was  no  longer  required.  Curtlos  also  drew  up.  In  the 
name  of  the  clergy,  a  ' '  Prdeilalio  cimira  Si/nodum 
TridentimaiK."  He  died  Nov.  2H,  1673.— Herii%,  Beal- 
Kitcykl.  xix,  873;  Starke,  lAib.  Kirdt-Hitl.  (Hamburg, 
1724, 2  vols.,  where  both  tbe  "FomtUa  Contauui"  and 
the  Frolalatia  are  printed). 

Cnaa.  Nicuoi-ab  ne,  or  CnsAHirs,  a  cardinal  of 
great  learning.  His  name  was  properly  Nicholas 
KHRvrrra  (Krebs),  bathe  was  named Ctuoniu  ori>e 
Cum  from  Cues  on  tbe  Moael,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1401.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  lisher,  who  wished 
bim  to  leom  the  same  trade.  Rather  than  comply 
with  this  request.  Kicbolas  left  tbe  paternal  home,  and 
found  employment  with  the  connt  of  Mauderscheid, 
who,  having  discovered  the  eminent  talent  of  bis  ser- 
vant, sent  him  to  tbe  school  of  Ihe  Brothers  of  Common 
Ufo  at  Deventer,  and  aubsequently  ti 


of  Padua 


Att 


cage  of  23 


Kicbolas  became  duotor  of 
law,  but  when  he  lost  his 
flrat  lawcnit  he  left  tbe  pro- 
fession of  law  for  Ihe  study 
or  theology.  PossesBing  a 
thorongh  knowledge  of  tha 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  a  rare  de< 
gree  of  eloquence,  be  soon 
attracted  attention.  After 
holding  several  eccleBiaati- 
ch]  hcneflces  at  St.  Wendal 
and  Coblenti,  he  was  pres- 
ent as  archdeacon  of  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Liege  at 
the  Council  of  Basel,  where 
he  prefcnted  to  the  asaem- 
bled  bl<JiopB  tbe  celebrated 
work  Dl  Coticordantia  Ca- 
tioliea.  This  is  one  of  tha 
ablest  works  pnbllshed  dur- 
ing tbe  Middle  Ages  in  fa- 
vor of  the  opinion  that  tha 
pnpa  ia  subordinatj 


Awning  btfura  Ihe  TbTDne-room  at  Tebemc 


icil; 


8.  p^,  <M  (prop.  jtneiKM),  fine  cloth  fbr  a  garment, 
ipecinlly  a  euriam,  apparently  a  tent-covering  of  supe- 
rior fineness  (Isa.  xl,  22),  such  as  the  rich  Orletitils 
eprend  for  a  tcrrm  over  their  courts  in  summer  (Hen- 
doraon,  in  loc).     See  Cocrt. 

CnrtlUE,  Valgittin,  a  prominent  Lutheran  min- 
ister of  the  sixteenth  century,  rtaa  born  at  Lebus 
Jan.  6, 1493.  Ha  studied  at  I'ho  University  of  Ros- 
tock, and  early  entered  the  orfler  of  Franciscans. 
Ha  was  one  of  the  earliest  adherents  of  the  Rerorma- 
tion  of  Luther,  and  became  its  leader,  first  in  the  city 
of  Rostock,  and  aubsequently  in  that  of  Lubeck.  In 
1554  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  all  the 
ehnrches  of  Lubeck,  and  in  this  posidon  exercised  a 


tacks  the  pretended  dona- 
tion of  Constantine,  end  the  authority  of  the  false  de- 
cretals, and  insista  on  tbe  reformation  of  the  Church 
and  the  Germanic  empire.  Cusa  was  opposed  to  tbe 
dissolution  of  tha  council  which  waa  attempted  liy  Eu- 
gene IV,  and  showed  himself  favorable  to  the  reforma 
which  tbe  council  decreed.  But  soon  after  he  left  tha 
refbnnatory  party  and  became  an  adherent  of  tha  pope, 
who  added  him  to  tbe  legation  which  was  sent  over  to 
Constantinople  to  diesuade  the  Greeks  tnm  going  to 
Basel,  and  to  induce  them  to  go  to  Farrara.  After 
the  rupture  lietwaen  the  pope  ond  the  council,  Cusa  ac-  ■ 
companied  the  papal  legate,  Thomas  de  Sansna,  o> 
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TjTo\y  in  1459.  He  was  also  sent  on  important  mis- 
sions to  Germany,  England,  and  Prussia.  Being 
charged  with  the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  in  Holland,  he  acqaitted  himaeir  of  this  task 
with  great  firmness.  His  reform  measures  in  his  own 
diocese  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  archduke 
Sigismond  of  Austria.  Cusa  excommunicated  the 
archduke,  who,  in  his  turn,  imprisoned  the  cardinal, 
and  compelled  him  to  agree  to  a  compromise.  The 
matter  was  not  fully  settled  when  the  cardinal  died  at 
Todi  in  14G4. 

The  transition  of  Cusa  from  the  reform  party  to  the 
adherents  of  the  oourt  of  Rome  has  by  Forae  writers 
been  charged  to  ignoble  motiyes ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
purity  of  his  life,  and  the  honesty  of  his  purposes  ex- 
hibited in  all  his  public  acts,  most  of  the  writers  con- 
sider it  as  an  honest  change  of  opinion.  It  is  thought 
that  Cusa  himself  diecovered  the  inconsistency  of 
some  of  his  views  on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  pa- 
pal prerogatives,  and  the  authority  of  the  councils,  as 
laid  down  in  the  work  De  ConoardcaUia  CcUHoUca,  and 
that,  finding  it  necessary  to  discard  the  one  or  the 
other,  he  laid  greater  stress  on  the  monarchical  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  than  on  the  representative 
councils.  This  agrees  with  the  strong  attachment 
which  Cusa  shows  to  the  monarchical  principle  in 
general.  See  Brockhaus,  Nieolai  Cmcud  de  ooneiUi 
tmhertaHs  potest€Ue  Mnkntia  expUcaiur  (Lpzg.  1867). 

As  a  philosopher,  Cusa  was  among  the  first  to  aban- 
don the  scholastic  creed.  **  He  arranged  and  republish- 
ed the  Pythagorean  ideas,  to  which  he  was  much  in- 
clined, in  a  very  original  manner,  by  the  aid  of  his  math- 
ematical knowledge.  He  considered  God  as  the  uncon- 
ditional Maximum,  which  at  the  same  time,  as  Ab$oluie 
Unity,  is  also  the  uiteonditional  Minimum,  and  begets 
of  himself  and  out  of  himself  equality  and  the  combi- 
nation of  equality  with  unity  (Son  and  Holy  Ghost). 
According  to  him,  it  is  impossible  to  know  directly  and 
immediately  this  absolute  unity  (the  Divinity),  because 
we  can  make  approaches  to  the  knowledge  of  him  only 
by  the  means  of  number  or  plurality.  Consequently 
he  allows  us  only  the  possession  of  very  imperfect  no- 
tions of  God,  and  those  by  mathematical  symbols.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  cardinal  did  not  pursue  this 
thought  very  consequently,  and  that  his  view  of  the 
universe,  which  he  connected  with  it,  and  which  repre- 
sented the  universe  as  the  maximum  condauedf  and 
thus  becomeJinUe,  was  very  obscure.  Kor  was  he  more 
successful  in  his  view  of  the  oneness  of  the  Creator  and 
of  creation,  or  in  bis  attempt  to  explain  the  mysteries 
of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  by  means  of  this  panthe- 
istic theism.  Nevertheless,  numerous  profound  though 
undeveloped  observations  on  the  faculty  of  cognition 
are  found  in  his  writings,  interspersed  with  his  pre- 
vailing mysticism.  For  instance,  he  observes  that 
the  principles  of  knowledge  possible  to  us  are  con- 
tained in  our  ideas  of  number  (ratio  erplicata)  and 
their  several  relations ;  that  absolute  knowledge  is 
unattainable  to  us  {precisio  veritcUit  inattinffibiKty 
which  he  styled  docta  ignorantia),  and  that  all  whicli 
is  attainable  to  us  is  &  probable  knowledge  (conjectura). 
With  such  opinions  he  expressed  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  the  dogmatism  of  the  schools."  The  works  of 
Cusa  were  published  in  1614  at  Paris  (3  vols,  fol.),  and 
again  in  1565  at  Basel  (8  vols.  fol.).  The  latter  edi- 
tion is  the  more  complete.  See  Tennemann,  Manual 
Higt.  Phil.  §  286 ;  Scharpff,  Der  Cardinal  vnd  Biakop 
Nic,  von  Cusa  (vol.  i,  Mainz,  1843 ;  the  2d  vol.  has 
not  appeared);  DOx,  Der  deutache  Cardinal  Nic,  von 
Outa  (Ratisbon,  1847,  2  vols.) ;  Clemens,  G.  Bruno  und 
N.  von  Cusa  (Bonn,  1847) ;  Zimmermann,  Cusa  als  Vor- 
Idu/er  Leibnitzent  (Vienna,  1862). 

Cush  (Heb.  Kush,  d^lS,  deriv.  uncertain ;  A.  Y. 
"Cush,"  Gen.  x,  6,  7,  8 ;  1  Chron.  i,  8,  9. 10;  Psa. 
vii,title;  Isa.  xi,  11;  "Ethiopia,"  Gen. ii,  18;  2 Kings 
six,  9;  E8th.i,l;  viu,  9;  Job  xxviii,  19 ;  Psa.lxviii,  | 


81;  Ixxzvii,  4;  Isa.  zviii,  1;  xx,  8,  5;  zxxvii,  9; 
xliii,  8 ;  xlv,  14 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  10 ;  xxx,  4,  6 ;  xxxviii, 
5;  Nah.  iii,  9;  Zeph.  iU,10;  "Ethiopians,"  Isa.  xx, 
4 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  9 ;  Esek.  xxx,  9),  the  name  of  two  men, 
and  of  the  territory  or  territories  occupied  by  the  de* 
scendants  of  one  of  them. 

1.  (Sept.  Xovct  Vulg.  C%tts.)  A  son  (apparently 
the  eldest)  of  Ham.  B.C.  cir.  2610.  In  the  genealo- 
gy of  Noah's  children  Cush  seems  to  be  an  individual, 
for  it  is  said  "Cush  begat  Nimrod"  (Gen.  x,  8;  1 
Chron.  i,  10).  If  the  name  be  older  than  his  time,  he 
may  have  been  called  after  a  country  aUotted  to  him. 
The  following  descendants  of  Cush  are  enumerated : 
his  sons,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah  or  Sabta,  Raamah, 
and  Sabtechah  or  Sabtecha;  his  ^Tandsons,  the  sons 
of  Raamah,  Sheba  and  Dedan ;  and  Nimrod,  who,  as 
mentioned  after  the  rest,  seems  to  have  been  a  re- 
moter descendant  than  they,  the  text  not  necessarily 
proving  him  to  have  been  a  son.  See  Ham.  The 
only  direct  geographical  information  given  in  this  pas- 
sage is  with  reference  to  Nimrod,  the  beginning  of 
whose  kingdom  was  in  Babylonia,  and  who  afterwards 
went,  according;  to  the  reading  which  we  prefer,  into 
Assyria,  and  founded  Nineveh  and  other  cities.  The 
reasons  for  our  preference  are :  (1)  that  if  we  read 
"  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,"  instead  of  *'  he 
went  forth  [into]  Asshur,"  i.  e.  Assyria,  there  is  no 
account  given  but  of  the  **  beginning"  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom;  and  (2)  that  Asshur  the  patriarch  would 
seem  here  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  genealogy. — 
Smith,  s.  V.     See  Nimrod. 

Land  of  Cush. — From  the  eldest  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
X,  6;  1  Chron.  i,  8)  seems  to  have  been  derived  the 
name  of  the  land  of  Cush,  which  is  commonly  rendered 
by  the  Sept.  AWiotria,  and  hy  the  Vulgate  ./Ethiopia; 
in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  almost  all  other 
versions,  ancient  and  modern.  The  German  transla- 
tion of  Luther  has  Mohrenland,  which  is  equivalent  to 
Negroland,  or  the  Country  of  the  Blacks.  A  native 
was  caUed  Cuthi'  C^uns,  KiBio^,  ^thiops,  Jer.  xiii,  28), 
the  feminine  of  which  was  CushUh"  (n^^O^S,  At^to- 
TTiooa^  jEthiopissa,  Num.  xii,  1),  and  the  plural,  Cush- 
Um'  (&*^^d^3,  AiBioTTic,  ^tMcpes,  Amos  Ix,  7).  See 
Ethiopian.  '*  Of  the  four  sons  of  Ham,"  says  Jose- 
phus  (Ant,  i,  6,  2),  "time  has  not  at  all  hurt  the  name 
of  Chus  ;  for  the  Ethiopians  over  whom  he  reigned  are 
even  at  this  day,  both  hy  themselves  and  by  all  men 
in  Asia,  cnlled  Chisitcs."  The  Peshito  Syriac  version 
of  Acts  viii,  27,  styles  both  queen  Candace  and  her 
treasurer  Cuehaxtns.     See  Candace. 

The  locality  of  the  land  of  Cush  is  a  question  upon 
which  eminent  authorities  have  been  divided ;  for 
while  Bochart  {PhaUg,  iv,  2)  maintained  that  it  was 
exclusively  in  Arabia,  Gesenius  (Lex,  in  voce)  held, 
with  no  less  pertinacity,  that  it  is  to  be  sought  for  no- 
where but  in  Africa.  In  this  opinion  he  is  supported 
by  Schulthess  of  Zurich,  in  his  Parodies  (p.  11, 101). 
Others  again,  such  as  Michaelis  (SpidUg.  Gtogr.  Hfb, 
Ext,  cap.  2,  p.  237)  and  RosenmQller  {BiU,  Geogr,  by 
Morren,  i,  80 ;  iii,  280),  have  supposed  that  the  name 
Cush  was  applied  to  tracts  of  country  both  in  Arabia 
and  Africa — a  circumstance  which  would  easily  be  sc- 
counted  for  on  the  very  probable  supposition  that  the 
descendants  of  the  primitive  Cushite  tribes  who  had 
settled  in  the  former  country  emigrated  across  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  latter  region  of  the  earth,  carrjnng 
with  them  the  name  of  Cush,  their  remote  progenitor. 
This  idea  had  been  developed  by  Eichhom  (/>s  Cusch- 
aisy  Ohrduf,  1774).  The  term  Cush  is  generally  ap- 
plied in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries  south  of 
the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern  limit  of  Egr'pt 
(Ezek.  xxix,  10),  and  apparently  the  most  westerly 
of  the  provinces  over  which  the  rule  of  Ahasuerus  ex- 
tended, "from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia"  (Esth.  i,  1 ; 
viii,  0).  Egypt  and  Cush  are  associated  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances  in  which  the  word  ocenis  (Psa.  Ixviii, 
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81 ;  Isa.  XTii],  1 ;  Jer.  zlvi,  9,  etc.) ;  but  in  two  pas- 
sages Cnsh  stands  in  close  juxtaposition  with  Elam 
(Isa.  zi,  11)  and  Persia  (Ezek.  xxxviii,  6).  The  Cush- 
ite  king,  Zerah,  was  ntterly  defeated  by  Asa  at  Mare- 
shah,  and  pursned  as  fiir  as  Gerar,  a  town  of  the  Phi- 
listines, on  the  sonthem  border  of  Palestine,  which 
was  apparently  under  his  sway  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9,  etc.). 
In  2  Chron.  xxi,  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as 
dwelling  "  beside  the  Cnshites,"  and  both  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife 
of  Moses,  who,  we  learn  firom  Exod.  ii,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Mldianlte  chieftain,  is  in  Num.  xii,  1,  denomi- 
nated a  Cnshite.  Further,  Cash  and  Seba  (Isa.  xliii, 
8),  Cush  and  the  Sabssans  (Isa.  xlv,  14),  are  associated 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham  (Gen.  x,  7),  in  which  Seba  is  the 
son  of  Cush.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  evi- 
dent that  under  the  denomination  Cash  were  included 
both  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of  Egypt  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  possible  also  that 
the  vast  desert  tracts  west  of  Egypt  were  known  to 
the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of  Cash,  but  of  this  we  have 
no  certain  proof.  The  Targumist  on  Isa.  xi,  11,  shar- 
ing the  prevailing  error  of  his  time,  translates  Cush 
by  India,  but  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  relative 
positions  of  these  countries  was  anciently  possessed  is 
clear  firom  Esth.  i,  1. 

Some  have  sought  for  another  Cush  in  more  north- 
erly regions  of  Asia,  as  in  the  Persian  province  of 
Chusistan  or  Susiana,  in  Cuthah,  a  district  of  Babylo- 
nia, etc. ;  and  as  Nimrod,  the  youngest  son  (or  de- 
scendant) of  Cush,  spread  his  conquests  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  is  no  doubt  possible  that  his  father's  name 
might  be  preserved  in  the  designation  of  some  part  of 
the  territory  or  people.  But  here  again  the  data  are 
not  very  satisfactory ;  indeed,  the  chief  thing  which 
led  to  the  supposition  is  the  mention,  in  the  description 
of  the  site  of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii,  18),  of  a  land  of  Cush, 
compassed  by  the  river  Gihon.  Yet,  even  though  the 
name  of  Cush  were  more  variously  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture than  it  really  is,  it  would  not  be  more  so  than 
was  the  corresponding  term  Ethiopia  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  comprised  a  great  many 
nations  far  distant,  as  well  as  wholly  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  having  nothing  in  common  but  their 
swarthy,  sun-burnt  complexion — A/0to\^  q.  d.  aiOoQ 
rt)v  o\f/iv,  i.  e.  **  burnt-black  in  the  face."  Homer 
{Odyss.  i,  22)  speaks  of  them  as  **a  divided  race — ^thc 
last  of  men — some  of  them  at  the  extreme  west,  and 
others  at  the  extreme  east."  Strabo  (i,  60)  describes 
them  as  a  ^'  two-fold  people,  lying  extended  in  a  long 
tract  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun."  Herodotus 
(vii,  69,  70)  distinguishes  the  eastern  Ethiopians  in 
Asia  from  the  western  Ethiopians  in  Africa  by  the 
straight  hair  of  the  former  and  the  curly  hair  of  the 
latter.  The  ancients,  in  short,  with  the  usual  loose- 
ness of  their  geographical  definitions,  understood  by 
Ethiopia  the  extreme  touth  in  all  the  earth's  longitude, 
and  which,  lying,  as  they  thought,  close  upon  the  fiery 
zone,  exposed  the  inhabitants  to  the  sun*s  scorching 
rays,  which  burned  them  black.  It  is  the  mistaken 
idea  of  the  scriptural  term  **  Cush"  being  used  in  the 
same  vague  and  indeterminate  manner  that  has  led  to 
so  much  confusion  on  this  subject ;  and  one  writer 
(Buttmann,  AUt.  Erdk,  d,  Morgenl.  p.  40,  note),  in  his 
desire  to  carry  out  the  parallel  between  Ethiopia  and  | 
Cush,  derives  the  latter  word  fr^m  the  root  MIS  {kavK, 
hauy  X«),  "to  burn;"  but  that  is  opposed  to  all  the 
rules  of  etymological  analogy  in  iha  formation  of  He- 
l)rew  proper  names  (comp.  Ritter's  £rdJamde,  i,  222 ; 
Heeren's  Afriecm  NaUonSf  Engl,  transl.  i,  289).     See 

CUTH. 

1.  The  existence  of  an  African  Cush  cannot  reason- 
ably be  questioned,  though  the  term  is  employed  in 
Scripture  with  great  latitude,  sometimes  denoting  an 
extensive  but  undefined  country  (Ethiopia),  and  at 


other  times  one  particular  kingdom  (MeroS).  It  is 
expressly  described  by  Ezekiel  as  lying  to  the  south 
of  Egypt  beyond  Syene  (xxix,  10 ;  comp.  xxx,  4-6. — 
Strabo,  xvii,  817 ;  Pliny,  Hitt.  Nat,  vi,  85 ;  Josephos, 
War^  iv,  10, 6).  Its  limits  on  the  west  and  south  were 
undefined ;  but  it  was  probably  regarded  as  extending 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  if  not  as  including 
some  of  the  islands  in  that  sea,  such  as  the  famous 
Topaz  Isle  (Job  xxviii,  19;  Pliny,  HiH,  Nat.  vi,  29; 
xxxvii,  8 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  4,  6 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  39).  It 
thus  corresponded,  though  only  in  a  vague  and  gener- 
al sense,  to  the  countries  known  to  us  as  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia,  so  famous  for  the  Nile  and  other  great  riv- 
ers. Hence  the  allusions  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xviii,  1 ; 
Zeph.  iii,  11)  to  the  far-distant  *«  rivers  of  Ethiopia," 
a  country  which  is  also  spoken  of  (Isa.  xviii,  2)  in  our 
version  as  the  land  "  which  the  rivers  have  gpoUed" 
there  being  a  supposed  reference  to  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  inundations  (Bruce's  Traveltj  iii,  158,  and 
Taylor's  CcCmet^  iii,  593-4) ;  but  recent  translators  pre- 
fer to  render  Sja  by  "divide,"  q.  d.  "a  land  inter- 
sected by  streams."  Isaiah  likewise  takes  notice  (in 
the  above  passage)  of  the  "bulrush"-boats,  or  vessels 
of  papyrus,  which  the  Ethiopians  employed  upon  the 
waters,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  Heliodorus  in  his 
jEthiopica  (x,  460),  and  also  by  Bruce,  who  states 
that  the  only  kind  of  boat  in  Abyssinia  is  that  called 
taficoa,  which  is  made  of  reods,  **  a  piece  of  the  aca- 
cia-tree l)eing  put  in  the  bottom  to  serve  as  a  keel,  to 
which  the  plants  are  joined,  being  first  sewed  togeth- 
er, then  gathered  up  at  stem  and  stem,  and  the  ends 
of  the  plants  tied  fast  there."  It  is  to  the  swiftness 
of  these  papyrus  vessels  that  Job  (ix,  26)  compares  the 
rapid  speed  of  his  days.  From  its  proximity  to  Eg^'pt 
we  find  Mizraim  and  Cush  (i.  e.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia) 
so  often  classed  together  by  the  prophets  (e.  g.  Psa. 
Ixviii,  81 ;  Isa.  xi,  11 ;  xx,  4 ;  xliii,  8 ;  xlv,  14 ;  Nab. 
iii,  9).  The  inhabitants  are  elsewhere  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  the  Lubim  and  Sukkiim  (2  Chron.  xii, 
3 ;  xvi,  8 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  7 ;  Dan.  xi,  48),  supposed  to  be 
the  Libyans  and  Ethiopic  Troglodytes,  and  certainly 
nations  of  Africa,  for  they  belonged  to  the  vast  army 
with  which  Shishak,  king  of  Eg^'pt,  "came  out"  of 
that  country  against  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah.  In 
these,  and  indeed  in  most  other  passages  where  "Cush" 
occurs,  Arabia  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  tlie  Ettiiopia 
of  Africa  is  beyond  all  doubt  exclusively  intended. 
See  Ethiopia. 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  Ethiopia  above 
Egypt  is  termed  Kfeah  or  KitK,  and  this  territory  prob- 
ably corresponds  perfectly  to  the  African  Cush  of  the 
Bible  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg,  i,  404,  abridgment).  The 
Cashites,  liowever,  had  clearly  a  wider  extension,  like 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with  a 
more  definite  ethnic  relation.  The  settlements  of  the 
sons  and  descendants  of  Cush  mentioned  in  Gen.  x, 
may  be  traced  from  MeroO  to  Babylon,  and  probably 
on  to  Nineveh.  Thus  the  Cushites  appear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher  Nile  to 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Philological  and  ethnolog- 
ical data  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  deriving  the  non-Shemitic  primitive 
language  of  Babylonia,  variously  called  by  scholars 
Cushite  and  Scythic,  from  an  ante-Shemitic  dialect  of 
Ethiopia,  and  for  supposing  two  streams  of  migration 
from  Africa  into  Asia  in  very  remote  periods ;  the  one 
of  Nigritians  through  the  present  Malayan  region,  the 
other  and  later  one  of  Cushites,  "from  Ethiopia  prop- 
erly so  called,  through  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Persia, 
to  Western  India"  (Poole,  Genetii  of  (he  Earthy  p.  214 
sq.).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  brought  forward  remarkaF- 
ble  evidence  tending  to  trace  the  early  Babylonians  to 
Ethiopia,  particularly  the  similarity  of  their  mode  of 
writing  to  the  Egyptian,  and  the  indication  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  of  "  a  connection  in 
very  early  times  between  Ethiopia,  Southern  Aiabi* 
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and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Enphratef/'  the  Cusbtte 
BAmc  of  Nimrod  himself  as  a  deified  liero  being  the 
same  as  that  by  which  Mero6  is  called  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i,  863  n.).  History 
affords  many  traces  of  this  relation  of  Babylonia,  Ara- 
bia, and  Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  Coshite  (A.V.  *'£lhi- 
opian"),  who  was  defeated  by  Asa,  was  most  probably 
a  king  of  £g}'pt,  certainly  the  leader  of  an  lilg^'ptiun 
army ;  the  dynasty  then  ruling  (the  22d)  bears  names 
that  haye  caosed  it  to  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  Bab- 
ylonian or  Assyrian  origin,  as  Sheshonk,  Shishak, 
Sheshak;  Namoret,  Nimrod ;  Teknit,Teklut,Tiglath. 
The  early  spread  of  the  Mizraites  illustrates  that  of 
the  Cushites  [see  Caphtob]  ;  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  one  great  system  of  migrations.  On  these 
grounds  we  suppose  that  these  Hamite  races,  very  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  Africa,  began  to  spread  to  the 
east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the  west ;  the  Cushites  estab- 
lishing settlements  along  the  southern  Arabian  coast, 
on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  thence  onward  to  the  Indus,  and  probably 
northward  to  Nineveh;  and  the  Mizraites  spreading 
along  the  south  and  east  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
on  part  of  the  north  shore,  and  in  the  great  islands. 
These  must  have  been  seafaring  peoples,  not  wholly 
nnlike  the  modem  Malays,  who  have  similarly  spread 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  may  be  al- 
ways traced  where  very  massive  architectural  remains 
are  seen,  where  the  native  language  is  partly  Turanian 
and  partly  Shemitic,  and  where  the  native  religion  is 
partly  cosmic  or  htgh-natnre  worship,  and  partly  fe- 
tichism  or  low-nature  worship.  These  indications  do 
not  fail  in  any  settlement  of  Cushites  or  Mizraites  with 
which  we  are  well  acquainted.     See  Ethnoloot. 

But  that  part  of  this  vast  region  of  Cnsh  which 
seems  chiefly  intended  in  these  and  most  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  is  the  tract  of  country  in  Upper 
Nubia  which  became  famous  in  antiquity  as  the  Unff- 
dom  of  Ethiopia^  or  the  stste  of  Mero£.  The  Ethiopian 
nations  generally  ranked  low  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion; ^*  nevertheless/'  says  Heeren,  "  there  did  exist 
a  better  cultivated,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  civ- 
ilized Ethiopian  people,  who  dwelt  in  cities ;  who 
erected  temples  and  other  edifices ;  who,  though  with- 
out letters,  had  hieroglyphics;  who  had  government 
and  laws ;  and  the  fame  of  whose  progress  in  knowl- 
edge and  the  social  arts  spread  in  the  earliest  ages 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  earth."  Merofi  Prop- 
er lay  between  the  river  Astaboras  (now  the  Atbara 
or  Tacazz^)  on  the  east,  and  the  Nile  on  the  west. 
Though  not  completely  enclosed  with  rivers,  it  was 
called  an  island,  because,  as  Pliny  observes,  the  vari- 
ous streams  which  flowed  around  it  were  all  considered 
as  branches  of  the  Nile,  so  that  to  it  the  above  de- 
scription of  a  "  country  of  rivers"  was  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate. Its  surface  exceeded  that  of  Sicily  more 
than  a  half,  and  it  corresponded  pretty  nearly  to  the 
present  province  of  Atbara,  between  13°  and  18°  N. 
lat.  In  modem  times  it  formed  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  the  southern  portion  belongs 
to  Abyssinia.  Upon  the  island  of  Merod  lay  a  city  of 
the  same  name,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  the 
site  of  which  has  been  discovered  near  a  place  called 
Assur,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Shen- 
dy ,  under  17°  N.  lat.  The  splendid  ruins  of  temples, 
pyramids,  and  other  edifices  found  here  and  through- 
out the  district  have  been  described  by  Caillaud,  Gau, 
RQppell,  Belzoni,  Waddington,  Hoskins,  and  other 
cavellers,  and  attest  the  high  degree  of  civilisation 
and  art  among  the  ancient  Ethiopians.     See  Mebo&. 

Josephtts,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of  Moses 
when  commander  of  the  Egyptian  army  against  the 
Ethiopians,  says  that  the  latter  **at  length  retired  to 
Saba,  a  n^ral  city  of  Ethiopia  which  Camb3rses  after- 
wards called  Merod,  after  the  name  of  his  own  sister" 
{^AnL  ii,  10,  2).  The  same  origin  of  the  name  is  given 
hflith  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  but  see  Man- 


nert's  Gtog,  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  x,  199.  There 
is  still  a  place  culled  Merawi  considerably  north  of  the 
island  and  near  Mount  Berkal,  where  Ueeren  thisks 
there  may  have  been  a  settlement  of  the  parent  state 
called  by  the  same  name.  The  opinion  of  Joeephna 
that  Merod  was  identical  with  Seba  accords  well  with 
the  statement  in  Gen.  z,  7,  that  Seba  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Cushj  whose  name  (fit3D)  is  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  either  of  the  Shebas  (iO:S),  who  are  men- 
tioned as  descendants  of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  28 ;  xxv,  V»y 
Now  this  country  of  African  Seba  is  classed  with  the 
Arabian  Sheba  as  a  rich  but  far-distant  land  (Psa. 
Ixxii,  10).  In  Isa.  xliii,  3,  God  says  to  Israel,  **  I  have 
given  Egypt  fur  thy  ransom ;  Cush  and  Seba  in  thy 
stead  ;*'  and  in  Isa.  xlv,  14,  '*  The  wealth  of  Egypt,  and 
the  merchandise  of  Cush  and  of  the  Sebaim,  men  of 
stature,  shall  pass  over  to  thee,  and  shall  be  thine." 
Charles  Taylor,  the  ingenious  but  fanciful  editor  of 
Caimet,  had  the  singular  notion  that  by  the  expression 
^^mcn  of  stature*'  in  that  passage  is  meant  men  of 
thort  measure,  or  dwarfs ;  and  hence  he  identifies  the 
Ethiopians  with  the  pygmies  of  antiquity  (Froffmentt 
to  Calmet^  cccxxii).  But  the  Hebrew  phrase  plainly 
denotes  **  tallness  of  stature*'  (comp.  1  Chron.  xi,  23), 
and  the  £thiol)ians  are  described  by  Herodotus  as  cf 
gigantic  stature  (dvSpiQ  ^iyiaroL,  iii,  114;  fiiyi<rroi 
av9punrutv^  iii,  20) ;  and  Solinns  affirms  that  they  were 
twelve  feet  in  height  (Potyhitt,  cap.  xxx).  In  com- 
mon with  the  other  Cushite  tribes  of  Africa  the  skin 
was  black,  to  which  there  is  an  obvious  allusion  in  Jer. 
xiii,  23 :  "  Can  tho  Cushite  change  his  skin  ?"  Brace 
finds  Seba  in  Azab,  a  sea-port  on  the  east  coast  of  Af- 
rica, near  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  this  he 
is  followed  l.y  Hcoron,  while  others  think  of  a  place 
called  Subab,  al)out  lat.  15°  N.,  where  arc  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  ruins  of  Nubian  grandeur ;  but  both 
opinions  are  merely  conjectural.     See  Seba. 

Among  other  tribes  of  Africa  said  to  have  been  in 
alliance  with  Eg}'[>t,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxx,  5) 
mentions  along  with  Ethiopia  the  name  of  Chub^  which 
Michaelis  connects  with  Kchi,  a  trading  town  de- 
scribed by  Ptolemy  as  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea.  But  in  tho  Arabic  translation  made  from  the 
Septuagint,  instead  of  Chvb  we  find  '*the  people  of 
A*ti6ia,"  a  name  easily  interchanged  for  the  other,  and 
in  some  Heb.  MSS.  actually  read  there.  There  are 
still  two  districts  adjoining  MeroG  on  the  sonth-WMt, 
called  Cuba  and  Kidxjiy  which  are  sud  to  abound  in 
gold.  The  SvkkHm^  who,  along  with  the  Cushites  and 
Lubim  or  Libyans,  formed  part  of  the  host  of  Shishak 
(2  Chron.  xil,  3),  aro  in  the  Sept  designated  as  Trog- 
lodytes, i.  e.  cavo-dwellers,  and  were  no  doubt  the  peo- 
ple known  to  tho  Greeks  by  the  same  name  as  inhab- 
iting the  mountain  caverns  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  (Diod.  Sic.  iu,  32 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  p.  785).  They 
were  noted  for  swiftness  of  foot  and  expertness  in  the 
use  of  the  sling,  and  hence  were  employed,  as  Heliodo- 
rus  informs  us  {/Ethiopiea^  viii,  IG),  as  light  troops. 
Pliny  makes  mention  of  a  town  ofSucht  in  that  region 
{But,  Nat,  vi,  29,  84),  and  there  is  still  on  the  same 
coast  a  place  called  Suakim,  described  by  Burckhardt 
in  his  Traveit  in  Nubia.  If,  however,  the  term  StJb- 
kUm  be  of  Hebrew  derivation,  it  would  specially  de- 
note those  who  lived  in  booths,  i.  e.  tabernacles  made 
of  the  boughs  oftrtts;  and  it  deserves  remark  that  the 
Shangallas  who  inhabit  that  country  still  dwell  during 
the  £Ood  season  in  arbors  fitted  up  for  tents,  repairing 
in  winter  to  their  rocky  caves.     See  Chub. 

In  the  age  of  Herodotus,  the  countries  known  to  na 
as  Nubia  and  Sennaar  were  occupied  by  two  different 
races,  one  of  whom  he  includes  under  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  EthiopUns,  the  other  an  immigratory  Ara- 
bian race  leading,  for  the  most  part,  a  nomadic  life. 
This  distinction  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day. 
Among  the  original  inhabitants  the  first  place  is  due 
to  the  Nubians,  who  are  well-formed,  strong,  and  miia» 
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enlar,  and  with  nothing  whatever  of  the  negro  physi- 
ognomy. They  go  armed  with  spear,  sword,  and  a 
shield  of  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus.  Sonth  of 
Dongohi  is  the  country  of  the  Scfaeygias,  whose  war- 
riors are  horsemen,  also  armed  with  a  double-pointed 
spear,  a  sword,  and  a  large  shield  (comp.  Jer.  xlvi,  9, 
the  **  Cushites  who  handie  the  shield").  They  were 
completely  independent  till  subdued  by  Mehemet  Ali, 
pacha  of  Egypt  It  is  in  their  country  tliat  the  py- 
ramidal monuments  which  adorned  the  ancient  Mero^ 
are  first  met  with,  and  even  its  name  has  been  pre- 
served in  that  of  their  chief  place,  Meraw6,  though  the 
original  MeroG  must  be  sought  farther  south.  Next 
comes  the  territory  of  the  Berbers,  strictly  so  called, 
who,  though  speaking' Arabic,  evidently  belong  to  the 
Nubian  race.  Above  these  regions,  beyond  the  Ta^ 
cazz^  and  along  the  Nile,  the  great  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants, though  sometimes  with  a  mixture  of  other 
blood,  may  be  regarded  as  of  Arab  origin.  But  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  there  is 
still,  aa  of  old,  a  variety  of  scattered  aboriginal  tribes, 
amons;  whom' the  Arabic  is  much  less  common ;  they 
are,  doubtless,  partly  the  descendants  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Sukklim,  or  Troglodytes,  and  of  the  Ich- 
thyophagi,  or  fish-eaters.  Some  of  them  spread  them- 
selves over  the  plains  of  the  Astaboras,  or  Tacazzd, 
being  compelled  to  remove  their  encampments,  some- 
times by  the  inundations  of  the  river,  at  other  times 
by  the  attacks  of  the  dreaded  0/mft,  or  gad-fly,  de- 
scribed by  Bruce,  and  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
''fly  which  is  in  the  utmost  part  of  the  rivers  of 
Egypt*'  (Isa.  vii,  18).  Another  remarkable  Ethiopic 
race  in  ancient  times  was  the  Macrobians^  so  called 
from  their  supposed  longevity.  They  were  represent- 
ed by  the  ambassadors  of  Cambyses  as  a  very  tall 
race,  who  elected  the  highest  in  stature  as  king :  gold 
was  so  abundant  that  they  bound  their  prisoners  with 
golden  fetters — circumstances  which  again  remind  us 
of  Isaiah's  description  of  Ethiopia  and  Seba  in  ch.  xlv, 
14.  (See  Lodolf,  UUt.  JSihiopica,  F.  ad  M.  1681 ;  with 
his  ConunetOaries  thereon,  ib.  1691 ;  and  his  Hodlem. 
Uahefs.  stutttSj  ib.  1693). '   See  Africa. 

2.  That  some  of  the  posterity  of  Cush  settled  in  the 
sonth  of  Arabia  may  readily  be  granted ;  but  that  he 
gave  a  permanent  name  to  any  portion  either  of  the 
country  or  people  is  by  no  means  so  evident :  it  is,  at 
least,  more  a  matter  of  inferential  conjecture  than  of 
historical  certainty.  Almost  all  the  passages  usually 
cited  in  support  of  the  averment  are  susceptible  of  a 
different  interpretation.  (1.)  For  example,  in  Num.  i, 
21,  Miriam  and  Aaron  are  said  to  have  taken  offence 
at  Moses  for  having  married  **  a  Cushitess ;"  and  upon 
the  presumption  that  this  was  the  same  person  as  Zip- 
porah,  daughter  of  the  priest  of  Midian  (Exod.  ii,  16, 
21),  it  is  inferred  that  Midian  was  in  Cush.  But^  to 
say  nothing  of  Zipporah's  high  rank,  or  of  the  services 
of  her  fitmily  to  Israel,  there  would  have  been  some- 
thing so  grossly  incongruous  and  absurd  in  Moses's 
brother  and  sister  complaining  for  the  first  time  of  his 
selection  of  a  wife,  after  the  marriage  had  subsisted 
for  more  than  forty  years,  that  it  is  evident  Zipporah 
was  now  dead,  and  this  second  wife,  though  doubtless 
a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  was  (whether  bom  in  Asia  or 
Africa)  a  descendant  of  Cush,  and  therefore  a  //dim te, 
and  not  one  of  the  Midianites,  who  were  of  Shemitic 
origin,  being  the  children  of  Abraham  by  Ketnrah. 
But,  admitting  that  it  is  a  second  marriage  which  is 
thus  referred  to,  the  case  is  not  materially  altered,  for 
still  Cush  must  be  sought  near  the  place  of  Israel's 
encampment,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Moses 
would  go  to  Ethiopia  to  fetch  a  wife.  See  Zipporah. 
(2.)  Others  discover  a  connection  between  Cush  and 
Midian,  because  in  Hah.  iii,  7,  the  clause,  **I  saw  the 
tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction,"  finds  a  parallelism  in 
**the  curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble"— 
Cushan  being  held  to  be  the  poetical  and  high-sound- 
ing form  of  Ctuh»    Bat  this  idea  is  met  by  another 


identification ;  for  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  part 
of  the  sublime  description  in  that  chapter  refers  to  the 
Exodus  and  the  transactions  at  Sinai,  other  portions 
(such  as  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  verse  8,  and  the 
standing  still  of  the  sun,  verse  11)  have  plainly  a  ref- 
erence to  incidents  in  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
Now  in  the  latter  book  (ill,  10;  viii,  12)  we  find  a  rec- 
ord of  signal  victories  successively  obtained  by  Othniel 
over  Cvthan  Rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
by  Gideon  over  the  princes  of  Midian.  See  Ccshan. 
(3.)  But  periiaps  a  stronger  argument  is  the  mention 
of  Arabians  as  contiguous  to  the  Cushites.  Thus,  in  2 
Chron.  xxi,  16,  among  those  who  were  stirred  up 
against  the  Hebrews  are  mentioned  the  Philistines, 
and  "  Arabs  that  were  near  the  Cushites,"  and  the 
expression  "near"  (*1J  b?)  in  this  connection  can 
scarcely  apply  to  any  but  dwellers  in  the  Arabian  pe- 
ninsula. Other  arguments  adduced  by  Michaelis 
{SpicHeg,  Geograph,  Hthr,  i,  149)  in  favor  of  the  Anu 
bian  Cush  are  not  decisive,  and  the  passages  on  which 
he  relies  apply  with  greater  probability  to  the  African 
Cush.  Thus  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib  i^m  Judea 
in  order  to  meetTirhakah  (2  Kings  xix,  9 ;  Isa.  xxxvii, 
9)  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  latter  passed 
through  Palestine,  since  the  Egyptians  had  reached 
Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates  without  doing  so  (2 
Chron.  XXXV,  20),  and  Tirhakah  was  undoubtedly  an 
African  prince.  See  Tirhakah.  Again,  it  has  been 
rashly  concluded  that  Zerah  the  Cushite,  who  attacked 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  with  so  immense  a  host  (2  Chron. 
xiv,  9),  could  not  have  been  an  Ethiopian  of  Africa, 
and  yet  the  fact  of  his  army  having  included  Libyans 
(xvi,  8)  as  well  as  Ethiopians,  seems  decisive  of  the 
fact  that  the  latter  were  of  African  origin.  Their  an- 
cestors may  have  belonged  to  the  "people  without 
number"  whom  Shishak  had  led  forth  against  Asa's 
grandfistther,  Rehoboam  (xii,  8),  and  these  their  de- 
scendants may  have  retained  possession  of  the  north 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  between  Palestine  and  Eg^-pt  (see 
Bruce's  Traveh,  i,  30).     See  Zerah. 

Yet,  though  there  is  a  great  lack  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  name  of  Cush  was  ever  applied  to  any 
part  of  Arabia,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a 
portion  of  the  Cushite  race  did  early  settle  there.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ethnographic  table  in  the  10th  chapter 
of  Genesis,  Cush  was  the  father  of  Seba,  Havilah,  Sab- 
ta,  Raamah  (whose  sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan),  Sab- 
techah,  and  also  of  Nimrod  (Gen.  x,  7,  8 ;  1  Chron.  i, 
9, 10).  The  last  mentioned  appears  to  have  moved 
northward,  first  into  Babylonia  and  then  into  Assyria^ 
but  the  others  seem  to  have  migrated  to  tlio  south, 
though  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  trace  out  their 
settlements.  Yet,  even  if  we  give  Seba  to  Africa, 
and  pass  over  as  doubtful  the  names  of  Havilah,  She- 
ba, and  Dedan  (for  these  were  also  the  names  of  She- 
mitic tribes,  Gen.  x,  28,  29 ;  xxv,  8),  stUl,  in  Ezek. 
xxvii,  22,  Raamah  is  plainly  classed  with  the  tribes 
of  Arabia,  and  nowhere  are  any  traces  of  Sabtah  and 
Sabtechah  to  be  found  but  in  the  same  country.  By 
referring,  however,  to  the  relative  geog^phical  posi- 
tions of  the  south-west  coast  of  Arabia  and  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  separates 
tiiem  but  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  while 
a  part  of  the  Cushite  population  immigrated  to  Africa, 
others  remained  behind,  and  were  occasionally  called 
by  the  same  name.  In  the  fifth  centuiy  of  our  era, 
the  Himaryites,  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  were  styled  by 
Svrian  writers  Cushieans  and  EthiopUns  (Assemanni, 
Bibl  Orient,  i,  360 ;  iii,  668).  The  Chaldee  paraphrast 
Jonathan,  at  Gen.  6,  and  another  paraphrast  at  1 
Chron.  i,  8,  explain  "Cush"  by  Arabia.  Niebuhr 
(Beachr,  p.  289)  found  in  Yemen  a  tribe  <»lled  Bern 
Chusi.  The  book  of  Job  (xxviii,  19)  speaks  of  the  to- 
paz of  Cush,  and  there  was  a  Topaz  Island  in  the  Red 
Sea  (Diod.  Sic.  iU,  39;  Pliny,  Hist.  Hat.  xxxvii,  8; 
Strabo,  xvi,  4, 6).    Yet  most  of  these  are  circumstanoes 
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Upon  which  we  caa  lay  but  little  gtreM ;  and  the  pas- 
sage in  2  Chron.  xzi,  16,  is  the  only  direct  evidence 
we  possess  of  the  name  "  Gush"  being  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  any  part  of  Arabia,  and  even  that  does  not 
amount  to  absolute  demonstration.     See  Abasia. 

8.  Gush,  as  a  country,  therefore  appears  to  be  Afri- 
can or  Arabum  in  all  passages  except  Gen.  ii,  13.  We 
may  thus  distinguish  a  primeval  and  a  post-diluvian 
Cusb.  The  former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the 
second  river  of  Paradise :  it  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
have  been  somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Assyria. 
See  GiiioN.  From  etymological  considerations,  Haet 
was  indaced  to  place  Gush  in  Ghusistan  (called  Gutha, 
2  Kings  xvii,  24),  Leclerc  in  Gassiotis  iii  Syria,  and 
Keland  in  the  ^* regio  Gossaeorum.*'  Bochart  identified 
it  with  Sasiana,  Link  with  the  country  about  the  Gau- 
casuji,  and  Hartmann  with  Bactrla  or  Balkh,  the  site 
of  Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  celebrated  vale 
of  Kashmir.  It  is  possible  that  Gush  is  in  this  case  a 
name  of  a  period  later  than  that  to  which  the  history 
relates,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  of  the 
earliest  age,  and  that  the  African  Gush  was  named 
from  this  older  countr}'.  Most  ancient  nations  thus 
connected  their  own  lands  with  Paradise,  or  with  pri- 
meval seats.  In  this  manner  the  future  Paradise  of 
the  Egyptians  was  a  sacred  Egypt  watered  by  a  sa^ 
cred  Nile ;  the  Arabs  have  told  of  the  terrestrial  par- 
adise of  Sheddad  the  son  of  Ad  (q.  v.)  as  sometimes 
seen  in  their  deserts ;  the  Greeks  located  the  all-de- 
stroying floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion  in  Greece ; 
and  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  placed  a  similar  delu^ 
in  America — all  carn'ing  with  them  their  traditions, 
and  fixing  them  in  the  territories  where  they  estab- 
lished themselves.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  Hindoo 
m3rthology,  the  gardens  and  metropolis  of  Indra  are 
placed  around  the  mountain  M6ru,  the  celestial  north 
pole;  that,  among  the  Babylonians  and  Medo-Per- 
sians,  the  gods*  mountain,  Alborj,  **the  mount  of  the 
congregation,"  was  1)e1ieved  to  be  *Mn  the  sides  of  the 
north"  (Isa.  xiv,  18) ;  that  the  oldest  Greek  traditions 
point  northwards  to  the  birthplace  of  gods  and  men ; 
and  that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Paradise  of  the  He- 
brews must  be  sought  for  in  some  far-distant  hyper- 
borean region.  Guided  by  such  unerring  indications, 
Hasse  {Entdeckungen,  p.  49,  50,  n.)  scrupled  not  to 
gratify  his  national  feeling  by  placing  the  Garden  of 
Eden  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic ;  Rudbeck,  a  Swede, 
found  it  in  Scandinavia ;  and  the  inhospitable  Siberia 
has  not  been  without  its  advocates  (Morren,  Roeen- 
mOller's  Geog.  i,  96).  But,  with  all  this  predilection 
in  favor  of  the  north,  the  Greeks  placed  the  gardens 
of  the  Hesperides  in  the  extreme  west,  and  there  are 
strong;  indications  in  the  Purinas  "of  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  different  from  that  of  the  general  Hindu  sys- 
tem, in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa*'  (.4<.  Res.  iii,  800). 
Even  M6ru  was  no  further  north  than  the  Himalayan 
range,  which  the  Aryan  race  crossed  in  their  migra- 
tions.— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Eden. 

2.  (Sept.  Xov(ri,  Vulg.  Ckusi.)  A  Benjaroite,  ap- 
parently at  the  court  of  Saul,  by  the  name  of  Gush  is 
mentioned  in  the  title  of  Psalm  vii,  respecting  whom 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that  the  psalm  is  there 
said  to  have  been  composed  "  concerning  his  words" 
(or  affairs).  B.G.  1061.  ''There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  this  title  to  be  of  great  antiquity  (Ewald, 
Psalmen^  p.  9).  Gush  was  probably  a  follower  of  Saul, 
the  head  of  his  tribe,  and  had  sought  the  friendship  of 
David  for  the  purpose  of  '  rewarding  evil  to  him  who 
was  at  peace  with  him' — an  act  in  which  no  Oriental 
of  ancient  or  modem  times  would  see  any  shame,  but, 
if  successful,  the  reverse.  Happily,  however,  we  may 
gather  from  ver.  15  that  he  bad  not  succeeded."  By 
some  (see  Poole's  Synopgia^  in  loc.)  he  is  believed  to 
have  been  Saul  himself  (see  Hen gsten berg,  in  loc.) ; 
by  others  he  is  identified  with  Shimei  (see  Pfeiffer, 
Diet.  VexaUi^  in  Opp,  i,  297),  who  treated  David  so  scur- 
rilonsly  on  his  retreat  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi,  5-8). 


A  recent  view  (Kitto's  D<nJff  IUuHrati<m»,  in  loc.)  Is 
that  this  was  the  name  of  some  treacherous  informer 
in  David's  corps,  through  fear  of  whose  intrigues  he 
fled  the  second  time  to  Acbish  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  1) ;  or 
(see  Galmet's  Comment,  in  loc.),  most  probably,  some 
of  Saul's  malicious  courtiers,  as  no  good  reason  can  be 
given  for  calling  so  well-known  characlerB  as  either 
Saul  or  Shunei  by  ao  fanciful  a  title  as  Gash.~^mith. 
See  David. 

Cu'shan  (Heb  Kiukcm\  "jdita ;  Sept  MQiort^ ; 
Vulg.  j£thiopia\  usually  regarded  as  a  prolonged  or 
poetic  form  (Hab.  iii,  7)  of  the  name  of  the  land  of 
Gush  (q.  v.),  but  perhaps  rather  the  same  as  CuAan- 
rishathaim  (A.Y.  "Ghushan-"),  king  of  Mesopotamia 
(Judg.  iii,  8, 10).  The  order  of  events  alluded  to  by 
the  prophet  seems  to  favor  this  supposition.  First  he 
appears  to  refer  to  former  acts  of  divine  favor  (ver.  2) ; 
be  then  speaks  of  the  wonders  at  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  "God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One 
from  Mount  Paran ;"  and  he  adds,  "  I  saw  the  tents 
of  Gushan  in  afiliction :  [and]  the  tent-curtains  of  the 
land  of  Midian  did  tremble,"  as  though  referring  to 
the  fear  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  at  the  manifestations 
of  God's  favor  for  his  people.  Ghushan-rishathaim, 
the  first  recorded  oppressor  of  the  days  of  the  Judges, 
may  have  been  already  reigning  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
trance into  Palestine.  The  Midianites,  certainly  allied 
with  the  Moabites  at  that  time,  feared  the  Israelites, 
and  plotted  against  them  (Num.  xxii,  xxiii,  xxiv, 
xxv) ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  Balaam  was  sent  for 
from  Aram  (xxiii,  7),  perhaps  the  Aram-naharaim  of 
the  oppressor.  Habakkuk  afterwards  alludes  to  the 
crossing  of  Jordan  or  the  Red  Sea,  or  both  (ver.  8-10, 
15),  to  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  (11), 
and  apparently  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ganaanites 
(12, 13,  14). — Smith,  s.  v.  There  is,  however,  good 
reason  for  the  supposition  that  Gushan  here  stands  f(>r 
an  Asiatic  Gush  (see  Meth.  Quar.  JRev.  Jan.  1861,  p.  81), 
as  it  is  named  in  connection  with  Midian  (q.  v.).  De- 
litzsch  (^Dtr  Prophet  Hahahik^  Leip8.184d,  p.  159),  who 
admits  only  the  African  Gush,  holds  that  its  mention 
along  with  Midian  is  intended  to  show  how  places  so 
far  removed  from  each  other  were  equally  affected  by 
the  theophan y ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  strained,  and 
at  variance  with  the  parallelism  of  the  passage.    See 

GnnSHAIf-RlSUATHAIH. 

Cu'ahl  (Hob.  Kuihi'y  *)'C!1S,  q.  d.  Cudiite  or  EO^o- 
pian;  Sept.  Xoi/m;  Vulg.  C%um),  a  name  of  three 
men  in  the  Old  Test.     See  Gush. 

1.  (With  the  article,  *^C1Sn,  i.  c.  "the  Cushite," 
"  the  Ethiopian  ;"  Sept.  6  Xovol ;  Vulg.  Ckvsi.)  The 
messenger  sent  by  Joab  to  announce  to  David  the  suc- 
cess of  the  battle  against  Absalom  and  the  death  of 
the  young  prince  (2  Sam.  xviii,  21,  22,  £8,  31,  8i). 
B.G.  1023.  He  was  apparently  attached  to  Joab's  per- 
son, but  unknown  and  unaccustomed  to  the  king,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  his  not  being  recognised  by  the 
watchman,  and  also  from  the  abnipt  manner  in  which 
he  breaks  his  evil  tidings  to  David — unlike  Ahimaaz, 
who  was  well  aware  of  the  effect  they  were  sure  to 
produce.  See  David.  That  Gushi  was  a  foreigner — 
as  we  should  infer  from  his  name — is  also  slightly  cor* 
roborated  by  his  ignorance  of  the  ground  in  the  Jordan 
valley — "the  way  of  the  '  Ciccar' "  (q.  v.) — by  know- 
ing which  Ahimaaz  was  enabled  to  outrun  him.  Ew- 
ald, however,  conjectures  that  n  mode  of  running  is 
here  referred  to  peculiar  to  Ahimaaz,  and  by  which  he 
was  recognised  a  long  distance  off  by  the  watchman. 
— Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  The  father  of  Shelemiah,  and  great  grandfather 
of  Jehudi,  which  last  was  sent  by  the  Jewish  magnates 
to  invite  Baruch  to  read  his  roll  to  them  (Jer.  xxxvi, 
14).     B.G.  long  ante  C05. 

3.  The  son  of  Gedaliah,  and  father  of  the  prophet 
Zephaniah  (Zeph.  i,  1).     B.G.  ante  635. 
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Cnahion.    See  Bed;  Pillow. 

Cashman,  Elisha,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Kingston,  Mass.,  May  2,  1788.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Hartford,  Jane 
10, 1813.  In  1824  he  was  made  M.A.  (honorary')  by 
Yale  College.  In  1825  he  resigned  his  charge  in 
Hartford,  and  became  pastor  of  the  New  Market  Street 
Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia.  In  September,  1829, 
he  returned  to  Connecticut,  and,  after  preaching  some 
time  at  Stratfield,  was,  in  April,  1881,  called  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Baptist  church  in  New  Haven. 
In  1835  he  removed  to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  but  returned 
to  Hartford  in  1888,  and  resumed  the  editorship  of  The 
Christian  Secretary,  a  religious  paper  of  which  he  had 
been  the  original  editor  in  1822.  He  died  October  26, 
1838.  Mr.  Cushman^s  preaching  was  simple,  instruo- 
tive,  and  often  eloquent.  He  published  a  number  of 
occasional  sermons  and  addreases. — Sprague  AnnaU^ 
vi,  562. 

CuBplua.     See  Fadus. 

Custom  (Chald.  Tl^Hi  haJM,  a  wajKax,  i.  e.  foff, 
Ezra  iv,  18,  20 ;  rii,  24 ;  Gr.  riXoc,  a  tor,  1  Mace,  xi, 
85;  Matt,  xvii,  25;  Rom.  xtii,  7;  ^opoc,  tnbvilt^  2 
Mace,  iv,  28 ;  r\\Lr\,  price,  1  Mace,  x,  29),  Receipt  of 
(rfXwviov,  coUector't  office,  i.  e.  toU-house,  Matt,  ix,  9 ; 
Mark  ii,  14 ;  Luke  v,  27).  See  Toll.  Under  the  Per- 
sian and  S3nrian  supremacy,  imposts  of  various  kinds 
were  collected  by  local  agents.  Under  the  Romans, 
the  management  of  the  provincial  revenues  was  gen- 
erally committed  to  the  Roman  knights,  who  were 
thence  denominated  cki^f  publicans,  or  chief  collectors 
of  the  taxes;  the  tax-gatherers  or  exactors  whom 
they  employed  were  t&tmeA  pyJUlcant.  It  was  differ- 
ent in  Judaa,  for  there  the  management  of  the  reve- 
nues was  committed  to  the  Jews  themselves,  and  those 
who  held  this  office  eventually  obtained  an  equal  rank 
with  the  knights  of  Rome  (Luke  xix,  2 ;  Joaephu9, 
War,  ii,  14, 9).  The  subordinate  agents,  or  publicans, 
in  collecting  the  revenues,  took  their  position  at  the 
gates  of  cities  and  in  the  public  ways,  and,  at  the 
place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  called  the  *^  receipt 
of  custom,'*^  examined  the  goiods  that  passed,  and  re- 
ceived the  moneys  that  were  to  be  paid  (Matt,  ix,  2 ; 
Mark  ii,  14 ;  Luke  v,  27,  29).  These  tax-i^therers, 
if  we  may  believe  Cicero  {Pro  Flacc.  28),  were  more 
inclined  to  exact  too  much  than  to  foi^et  tho  promise 
which  they  had  made  to  their  masters ;  and  were,  ac- 
cordingly, in  consequence  of  their  extortions,  every- 
where, more  particularly  in  Judasa,  objects  of  hatred, 
and  were  placed  in  the  same  class  with  notorious  sin- 
ners (Mark  ii,  15, 16;  Luke  iii,  12, 13).  The  Phari- 
sees held  no  communication  with  them;  and  one 
ground  of  their  reproaches  against  tho  Saviour  was, 
that  he  did  not  refuse  to  sit  at  meat  with  persons  of 
such  a  character  (Matt,  v,  46,  47 ;  ix,  10, 11 ;  xi,  19 ; 
xviii,  17 ;  xxi,  81,  82).  Tho  half-shekel  tax  was  a  tax 
or  tribute  to  be  pud  annually  by  even'  adult  Jew  at 
the  Temple.  It  was  introduced  after  the  captivity  in 
consequence  of  a  wrong  interpretation  of  certain  ex- 
pressions in  the  Pentateuch,  and  differed  from  tho 
revenue  which  accrued  to  the  kings,  tetrarchs,  and 
ethnarchs,  and  from  the  general  tax  that  was  assessed 
for  the  Roman  Ciesars.  It  was  required  that  this  tax 
should  be  paid  in  Jewish  coin  (Matt,  xxii,  17-19 ;  Mark 
.  xii,  14, 15).  The  prominent  object  of  the  temple  mon- 
ey-changers (q.  V.)  was  their  own  personal  emolu- 
ment ;  but  the  acquisition  of  property  in  this  way  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  Deut.  xxiii,  20, 21. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jesus  drove  them  from  the 
temple  (Matt,  xxi,  22;  Mark  xi,  15;  John  ii,  15). 
Messengers  were  sent  into  other  cities  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  this  tax  (Matt,  xvii,  25).  The  Jews  who 
collected  this  tax  from  their  countrymen  dwelling  in 
foreign  nations  transmitted  the  sums  collected  every 
year  to  Jerusalem.     This  accounts  for  the  immense 


amount  of  the  treasures  which  flowed  into  tba  TampW 
(Joeephus,  Ant,  xiv,  7, 2).     See  Tax. 

Cut  THE  Flesh;  CUT  off  from  the  People. 
See  CuTTiNO,  etc. ;  Excommunication. 

Cuth  (Hebrew,  Kuth,  n^ia,  signif.  unknown ;  Sept. 
Xovd,  2  Kings  xvii,  80)  or  Cu^thah  (Heb.  Kuthah% 
nni|3,  fem.  of  same ;  Sept.  Xov^d,  ver.  24),  ono  of  the 
districts  in  Asia  whence  Shalmaneser  transplanted  cer- 
tain colonists  into  the  land  of  Israel,  which  he  had 
desolated.  See  Samaria.  From  the  intermixture  of 
these  colonists  with  the  remaining  natives  sprung  the 
Samaritans  (q.  v.),  who  are  called  Cuthites  (d*^n!13) 

in  the  Chaldee  and  the  Talmud  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex, 
Tain,  col.  1027),  and  for  the  same  reason  a  number  of 
non-Shemitic  words  which  occur  in  the  Samaritan  dia- 
lect are  called  Cuthian  (compare  Xoif^aioi,  Josephua, 
Ant,  ix,  14, 3;  comp.  xiii,  9, 1).  Josephus  places  Cu- 
thah  in  central  Persia  (comp.  Zonar.  i,  p.  77),  and  finds 
there  a  river  of  the  same  name  (XovBoc,  Ant,  ix,  14, 
3 ;  X,  9, 7).  Rosenmuller  and  others  incline  to  seek  it 
in  the  Arabian  Irak,  where  Abulfeda  and  other  Arabic 
and  Persian  writers  place  a  town  of  the  name  of  Ku- 
tho,  in  the  tract  near  the  Nahr-Malka,  or  royal  canal 
(the  fourth  in  Xenophon,  Anah.  i,  7),  which  connected 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  south  of  the  present 
Bagdad.  Tho  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins 
of  Towihah,  immediately  adjacent  to  Babylon  (Ains- 
worth's  Assyria,  p.  165;  Knobel,  VoUcertafd,  p.  252); 
the  canal  may  be  the  river  to  which  Joeephus  refers. 
Others  prefer  tho  conjecture  of  Stephen  Morin  (in 
Ugolini  Thes,  vii)  and  Le  Clerc,  which  identifies  tho 
Cuthites  with  the  CosscH  in  Susiana  (Arrian,  Indie,  xl ; 
Plm.  Hid,  Nat.  \i,  31;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii,  111;  Mannert, 
ii,  493),  a  warlike  tribe  who  occupied  the  mountain 
ranges  dividing  those  two  countries,  and  whose  law- 
less habits  mado  them  a  terror  even  to  the  Persian 
emperors  (Strab.  xi,  524 ;  xvi,  744).  They  were  nev- 
er wholly  subdued  until  Alexander's  expedition,  and 
it  therefore  appears  doubtful  whether  Shalnumeser 
could  havo  gained  sufficient  authority  over  them  to  ef- 
fect the  removal  of  any  considerable  number;  their 
habits  would  have  mado  such  a  step  highly  expedient, 
if  practicable.  Furst  (Heb.  Uandvoort.  s.  v.)  identifies 
this  district  with  the  modern  Khusistan  of  Susiana, 
tho  province  Jutija  of  tho  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Behistun  (Benfey,  Die  Pers,  Kcilinschr,  p.  18, 32).  All 
these  conjectures  refer  essentially  to  the  same  quarter, 
and  any  of  them  is  preferable  to  the  one  suggested  by 
Michaelis  (JSpicil,  i,  104),  that  the  Cuthites  were  Phoe- 
nicians from  the  neightiorhood  of  Sidon ;  founding  it 
upon  the  connection  between  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Sidonians,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to  Alexander  the 
Great  (Joseph.  Ant,^,  6;  xii,  5,  5),  and  between  the 
Sidonians  and  the  Cuthteans,  as  expressed  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  Pseudo-Jonathan  in 
Gen.  X,  19,  who  substitutes  D^^'^aniS  for  yri^,  and  in 
the  Targnm,  1  Chron.  i,  13,  where  a  similar  change  is 
made ;  this  is  without  doubt  to  be  referred  to  the  tradi- 
tional belief  tliat  the  original  seat  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod,  i,  1). 
Rawlinson  is  confident  that  the  ancient  Cuth  is  identi- 
cal with  the  modem  ruined  site  Ibrahim,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Babylon  {Herod,  i,  243,  515 ;  Hist.  Ec.  p. 
340  sq.).    See  Keroal.    After  all,  it  is  possible  that 

there  is  some  historical  and  etymological  connection  {"O 

changed  to  T)  between  Cuih  and  the  Cush  of  Gen.  ii, 

18,  which  must  have  lain  somewhere  in  the  same  quar- 
ter.    See  Ccsh. 

Cuthbext,  St.,  an  eminent  monk, bom  in  the  north 
of  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  His 
life,  written  by  Bedo,  is  fbll  of  marvellous  stories ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  an  earnest  and  faithful  minister. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Scottish  monks  at  Icolmkill. 
After  being  for  some  time  a  monk  in  tho  monasteiy  of 
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Hailros,  he  became  prior  of  the  moiuittefT  of  Lindis- 
fiurne.  In  676  he  withdrew  to  the  UUnd  of  Fame, 
where  he  lived  a  life  of  moat  rigoioua  asceticism  as  a 
hermit,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  worlcing  many 
miracles.  In  685  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  king 
Egliert,  and  accepted  the  episcopal  see  of  Hexham. 
When  lie  felt  the  approach  of  death  he  retomed  to  his 
hermitage  on  Fame,  and  there  died,  March  20,  686. 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Chnrch  March  20. 
**  The  fame  of  St.  Cuthbert  had  been  great  during  his 
life ;  it  became  far  greater  after  his  death.  Churches 
were  dedicated  to  him  throughout  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Trent  and  Mersey  on  the  south,  and  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  on  the  north.  When  his  tomb  was 
opened  at  the  end  of  eleven  years,  it  was  believed 
that  his  body  was  found  incorrapt,  and  so  for  more 
than  800  years  it  was  believed  still  to  continue.  It 
remained  at  lindisfame  till  875,  when  the  monks, 
bearing  it  on  their  shoulders,  fled  inland  firom  the  fury 
of  the  Danes.  After  many  wandering  through  the 
south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  it  found  a 
resting-place  at  Chester-le-Street  in  882.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ripon  in  995,  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  re- 
moved to  Durham.  Here,  enclosed  in  a  costly  shrine, 
and  believed  to  work  daily  miracles,  it  remained  till 
the  Reformation,  when  it  was  buried  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  cathedral.  The  grave  was  opened  in 
1827,  when  a  coffin,  ascertained  to  have  been  made  in 
1541 — ^when  the  body  was  committed  to  the  earth — 
was  found  to  enclose  another,  which  there  was  reason 
to  suppose  liad  been  made  in  1104 ;  and  this  again  en- 
closed a  third,  which  answered  the  description  of  one 
made  in  698,  when  the  saint  was  raised  from  his  first 
grave.  This  innermost  case  contained,  not,  indeed, 
the  incorruptible  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  but  his  skele- 
ton, still  entire,  wrapped  in  five  robes  of  embroidered 
silk.  Fragments  of  these,  and  of  the  episcopal  vest  • 
ments,  together  with  a  comb  and  other  relics,  found 
beside  the  lx)nes,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  libra- 
r}*.  The  asceticism  which  distinguished  St.  Cuthbert 
in  life  long  lingered  round  his  tomb.  Until  the  Ref- 
ormation, no  woman  was  suffered  to  approach  his 
shrine ;  the  cross  of  blue  marble  still  remains  in  the 
catnedral  floor  which  marked  the  limits  beyond  which 
female  footsteps  were  forbidden  to  pass,  under  pain  of 
instant  and  signal  punishment  from  the  offended  saint. 
His  wrath,  it  was  believed,  was  equally  prompt  to 
avenge  every  injury  to  the  honor  or  possessions  of  his 
church.  It  was  told  that  William  the  Conqueror, 
anxious  to  see  the  incorrupt  body  of  the  saint,  ordered 
the  shrine  to  be  broken  up ;  but  scarcely  had  a  stroke 
been  struck,  when  such  sickness  and  terror  fell  upon 
the  king  that  he  rushed  from  the  cathedral,  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  never  drew  bridle  till  be  had 
crossed  the  Tees  I  A  cloth,  said  to  have  been  used  by 
St.  Cuthbert  in  celebrating  mass,  was  fashioned  into 
a  standard,  which  was  believed  to  insure  victory  to 
the  army  in  whose  ranks  it  was  carried.  Floddcn  was 
only  one  of  many  fields  in  which  the  defeat  of  the 
Scots  was  ascribed  to  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert.  It 
hung  beside  his  shrine  until  the  Reformation,  when  it 
is  said  to  have  been  burnt  by  Calvin*8  sister,  the  wife 
of  the  first  Protestant  dean  of  the  cathedral.  The  life 
of  St.  Cuthbert  was  twice  writen  by  the  Venerable 
Bede — briefly  in  vigorous  hexameters  in  his  Liber  de 
MiracuUt  SancH  CuthbercH  Epkcofi;  at  greater  length 
in  prose,  in  his  Liber  de  Vita  et  MiracuUt  Sancti  Cuih- 
hercd  Linditfamensis  Episcopi,  In  this  latter  work  he 
made  use  of  on  earlier  life  by  a  monk  of  Lindisfame, 
which  is  still  preserved.  Besides  these  lives — all  of 
which  have  been  printed  more  than  once — and  what  is 
told  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Bede's  Jlittoria  EedetiatUca 
Gentis  Anghrvm^  the  chief  ancient  authorities  are  the 
Historia  Trnnslationis  S.  Cuthberti,  published  by  the 
BolIandistR  in  the  Acta  Snnctomm^  nung.  Martiiy  vol. 
iii ;  the  IJbcUuM  de  Earordio  BunhelmenaiM  Ecclesite^  by 
Symcon  of  Durham ;  the  LibeUut  de  NatimiaU  8,Cvih- 


\  berti  de  UittorUa  H^bemenaitan  eacerptusy  and  the  Z^ 
beUuM  de  Admirandii  B.  Cutkberti  Virtutibue^  by  Regi- 
nald of  Durham,  both  published  by  the  Surtees  Socie- 
ty. There  are  two  modem  memoirs  of  St.  Cuthbert — 
the  late  Rev.  James  Raine's  SU  Cuthbert  (Durhana, 
1828),  and  the  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  C.  Eyre's  Hielory 
of  St.  Cuthbert  (Lond.  1849)."— Chambers,  EncydaptB^ 
dia,  s.  v. ;  Butler,  Lioew  ofSauUe,  March  20;  Herzos, 
BealrEncghiop,  xix,  874. 

CuthiteA.    See  Cuth. 

Cutier,  Benjamin  Clarke,  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  ProU;st;int  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  Feb.  6, 1798,  and  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Feb. 
10, 1808.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  ftx>in 
the  Huguenots.  His  religious  character  developed 
early ;  it  was  marked  by  no  epoch  of  sudden  transi- 
tion, but  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  two  years  after  his 
confirmation,  he  became  a  decided  Christian.  He  ini« 
mediately  bc^an  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  gradu- 
ated with  high  honor  at  Brown  University  in  1822. 
He  discharged  the  functions  of  the  ministry  seven 
years  in  Quincy,  Mass. ;  one  year  in  Leesburg,  Ya. ; 
two  years  in  New  York  as  a  city  missionary,  and  thirty 
years  as  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  pre-eminently  evangelical,  and  as  a 
pastor  remarkably  successful.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  and  most  active  promoters  of  the  mission^ 
ary  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  a  Low-Churchman,  and  was  deeply  grieved  by  the 
rise  of  Puse3riAiD,  and  its  introduction  into  this  counti^'. 
He  wrote  of  it  as  "  the  reigning  here^  of  incipient  Ro- 
manism." In  1848  he  visited  England  for  the  sake  of 
his  health.  On  his  return  the  vessel  struck  a  shoal  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  for  twelve  hours  it  labored 
heavily  in  a  ^torm.  Always  after  he  observed  the  an- 
niversary' of  that  day  as  an  occasion  of  special  thanks- 
giving. Dr.  Cutler  was  a  chronic  invalid.  Before  he 
went  to  college  he  was  thought  to  be  in  a  decline,  and 
his  life  was  one  long  battle  with  disease.  His  final 
illness  was  protracted  and  very  distressing.  He  would 
often  say,  "the  under-currents  are  all  peace."  He 
I  left  no  published  works  except  a  few  occasional  dis- 
!  courses  and  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  are  good  spec- 
imens of  direct,  fervent  Gospel  preaching. 

Cutler,  Manaaseh,  LL.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  KiUingly,  Conn.,  May  28, 1742, 
graduated  at  Yale  1765,  studied  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  but  in  a  short  time  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology.  He  was  instelled  pastor  in 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  Sept.  11, 1771.  After  the  Revolution 
the  Ohio  Company  chose  him  agent  for  the  purchase 
of  land  in  the  West,  and  Washington  offered  him  the 
honorable  position  of  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  in  the 
North-wei't  Territory',  but  he  declined.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  1800.  Dr.  Cutler  devoted  himself 
largely  to  toteny,  and  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine,  but  retained  his  pastoral  relation  until  hta 
death,  July  28, 1823.  He  was  made  LL.D.  by  Yale  in 
1789.  He  published  a  number  of  articles  on  scientific 
subjecte  and  a  few  occasional  sermons. — Spragne,  An^ 
nalty  ii,  16. 

Cntler,  Timothy,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  English 
Church  in  America,  was  bom  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
in  the  year  1683,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1701. 
He  was  educated  and  ordained  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  and  in  1710  was  instelled  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Stratford,  Conn.  He  became 
president  of  Yale  College  in  1719,  at  the  request  of  tho 
trustees;  but  on  the  day  alter  Commencement  in 
1772,  a  paper  was  presented  to  the  clergy  and  others 
assembled  in  the  college  library',  signed  by  the  rector 
and  one  of  the  tutors,  together  with  several  of  the 
neighboring  ministers,  in  which  they  say :  *'  Some  of 
us  doubt  of  the  validity,  and  the  rest  are  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  invalidity,  of  Presbyterian  ordination  in 
opposition  to  Episcopal."    In  October  following  a  dt»> 
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CUBoioa  took  plica  In  the  collngD  llbruy,  tbe  principal  I 
ipeaksn  being  the  rectoi  and  Mr.  Samnel  Jobnion  ! 
(■{terwudii  Dc.  Jobiuoa,  of  Uarttbrd)  on  the  one  lide, 
»nd  goTernoi  SaltoDitall  on  the  other.  The  remit 
waa  that  tbe  relator  declai«d  hinuelr  conflrmed  in  hu 
EjdMopal  pTDclivitin,  and  io  October  folloiring  tbs 
tmiteei  voted  "lo  BicUM  the  Rev.  Ur.  Caller  frDm  all 
fnrtlier  aeivica  aa  rector  of  Yale  College."  He  Test 
to  EngUnd  in  Jnlf ,  1722,  to  procure  Epiicopal  ordina- 
tion, which  he  received  the  failoning  year,  with  the 
decree  of  D.D.  from  both  Oxford  and  Cunbridee.  In 
1723,  OD  big  retuni,  he  wai  appointed  Diisaionary  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gwpel,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Cbrist  Church,  Boston.  In  that  sta- 
tion he  dicMi,  Aug.  17, 176o.  Ue  published  aaverai  DC- 
cadonal  Knnani. — Sprague,  AimiUi,  v,  50. 

CattlnB  <iH  tax  Flebb),  eipreaMd  teebnloallr  bj 
en'tl,  te'nt  (Ut.  lir,  28),  or  TtJ-iiD,  mrt'Wi  (Lev. 
zxt,  5,  where  the  cognate  verb  IJ^b,  lariu',  ia  need 
In  tbe  same  coDuection),  a  paiA  or  Incieion  (Sept.  ii^ 
rofu't,  Vulg.  iHcuam}  in  tbe  Setb  C^ifSa);  also  bj 
ia*TI,  gabuf  (Jer.  ilvil,  87),  a  »t  Id  the'ikin  (e.  g. 
tbe  hand,  tx  thera;  the  verb  T1>,  jrarirui',  occnn  in 
the  same  Mnx,  with  reference  to  tbe  ceremonies  of 
mourning,  Jer.  ivi,  6;  xli,5;  xlvil,  6,  or  as  a  part  of 
idol  worship,  Dent,  ziv,  I  j  I  Kings  xvlii,  28) ;  and  by  ' 
3!p7j3i  kaat'i',  ■  "mark"  punctured  on  tbe  person 
(Lev.  xix,  28);  compare  the  dnmoalac  in  tlark  v,  5, 

Among  the  prohibitory  laws  which  God  gave  tbe  la- 
taelitea  there  wu  one  that  expressly  forbad  the  prac- 
tice embraced  in  thcae  words,  viz.  "Ye  shall  not  make 
any  cuttings  in  yoar  flesh  for  the  dead"  (Lev.  ili,  28).  ■ 
It  is  eviileut  from  this  law  that  such  a  epecies  of  kIJ"- 
tajd'cfaj  torture  obtsinedamong  tbe  nations  of  Canaan;  : 
and  it  was  doubtless  to  guard  his  people  against  the  ' 
adoption  of  so  harbarnus  a  habit,  hi  its  idolatrous  form, 
IS  well  as  to  restrain  desperaltt  grief  (comp.  1  Tbess.  iv, 
1:1;  see  Macdonald,  liUroil,  to  the  FaUatcuch.  Edinb. 
1861,  p.  113),  that  God  led  Mosea  to  rtUeraU  the  pro- 
bibitioQ;  "They  shall  not  make  baldncsa  upon  their 
head),  neither  shall  they  shave  oiT  the  corner  of  their 
beards,  nor  make  any  cnttingi  in  tbeir  flesh"  (Lev. 
zxl,  5 ;  Deul.  zir.  1).  (See  J.  G.  Mkhaelis,  De  iiu»- 
tura  propter  mortaoi,  F.  od  0. 1739.)     See  CoBMEB. 

1.  Tbe  ancients  were  very  violent  in  theif  expf«s- 
tiona  of  sorrow.  Virgil  represents  tbe  sister  of  Dido 
H  tearing  her  face  with  her  nails,  and  beating  her 
bT«aats  with  her  fists  (-Cn.  iv,  672).  Some  of  the 
learned  think  Chat  that  law  of  Solon's  which  was 
transferred  by  tbo  Romans  into  the  Twelve  Tabb-s 
(Cicero,  lit  Ug.  ii,  23),  Hint  uxrmta  u,  moamimff  dutidd 
BOi  icralch  their  ekeckt  (Corp.  Jur,  C!v.  v,  66,  67,  ed. 
Godorredus,  1583),  derived  its  origin  from  this  law  of 
Hoses  (l^v.  xix,  28).  But,  however  this  opinion  may 
be  questioned,  it  would  appear  that  the  simple  tearing 
of  the  flesh  out  of  grief  and  angnbh  of  spirit  is  taken 
Inother  parts  of  Scriptureotanarjla/a/ectwii.'  tbns 
(Jer.  ilviii,  87),  "Everj-  head  diall  be  bald,  every 
beard  clipped,  and  upon  all  euttingi,"  Again  (ch. 
xvi,  6):  "Uoth  tbe  great  and  tbe  small  shall  die  in 
the  land ;  they  shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men 
lament  for  them,  nor  cut  (Aemie/wj."  So  (th.  xli,  6): 
"There  came  from  Samaria  fourscore  men  having 
their  heads  shaven  and  their  ciolbea  rent,  and  having 
cut  themsalve*,  with  offerings  to  the  bouse  of  the 
Lord."  A  notion  apparently  eiiel«d  that  self-inflicted 
baldness  or  mutilation  had  a  propitiatory  efficacy  with 
respect  to  tbe  manee  of  the  dead,  perhaps  as  represent- 
ing. In  a  modified  degree,  the  solemnity  of  human  or 
animal  aacriflces.  Herodotna  (iv,  71)  describes  the 
Scythian  usage  in  the  caoe  of  a  deceased  king,  for 
whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than  six  human  viiHims, 
besides  offerings  of  animals  and  other  effects,  were 
i  necessary.     An  extremo  case  of  funereal 
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bloodshed  is  repnsenled  on  tbe  occasion  of 
of  Patrocina,  when  four  horses,  two  dogs,  e 
Trojan  captives  aro  offered  up  (//.  xxlii. 
Originally  used  with  human  or  animal  sacri 
nerals,  after  these  iiad  gone  out  of  use,  the  n* 
tialory  acts  of  self-loceration  and  depilation 
alone  («.  ixiii,  HI;  Od.  iv,  197;  Yirg.  jE».  Hi,  67, 
withServiusadloc.  xii,  606;  Eurip.  ^  fc.  p.  425 ;  Sen- 
eca, Hipp^.  V,  1176,  I1U3;  Ovid,  Elrg.  I,  iii,  0;  Tibnl- 
lus,  Eitg.  I,  t,  1).  Plutarch  says  that  some  borbari- 
ana  mutilate  themselves  {De  Coawl.  ad  ApoUon.f.  113, 
vol.  vi,  Rolske).  He  also  fb.vb  that  Solon,  by  the  ad- 
vice otEpimenidee,  curtailed  the  Athenian  practice  in 
this  respect  {Solon.  12-21,  i,  184,  194).  Such  being 
tbe  ancient  heathen  practice,  it  is  nut  surprising  tbat 
the  law  should  forbid  similar  practices  in  every  case 
Id  which  they  might  l>e  used  or  misconstrued  in  a  pp> 
idliatoty  sense.  "Ye  shall  not  make  cuttings,^ 
(pn^r)thedead,"13B:)(Lev.  xix,  28;  see  Geeeni- 
us,  Tha.  aa.  p.  731 :  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Utbr.  II,  lii, 
404,  406).     See  Grigp. 

2.  But  the  practice  of  aelf-mutiiation  as  an  act  of 
woTsblp  belonged  also  to  heathen  religious  ceremonies 
not  fnnereal.  The  prieata  of  Baal,  a  Syrian  and  also 
an  Assyrian  deity,  cut  themselves  with  knives  to  pro- 
pltiato  the  god  "after  tbeir  manner"  (1  Kings  xviii, 
28}.  Herodotus  soys  that  the  Carinns,  who  resided  in 
Europe,  cut  their  fbreheods  with  knives  at  festivals  of 
Isis ;  in  this  respect  exceeding  tbe  Egyptians,  who  l>eat 
tiiemselves  on  those  occasions  (Herod,  ii,  61).  ThU 
shows  that  tbe  practice  was  not  then  at  least  an  E;^-p- 
tian  one.  Lnrnn,  speaking  of  the  Sj'risn  priestly  at- 
tendants of  this  mock  deity,  says  that,  using  violent 
gestures,  they  cut  their  arms  and  tongues  with  swords 
(Lucian,  /inntw,  c.  87,  vol.  ii,  102,  Amst. ;  Dt  Dta  Sy. 
ii,  058,  681 ;  comp.  Ezek.  viii,  14).  Similar  prsctices  in 
the  worship  of  Bellona  are  mentioned  bvLucan(/>tarf. 
i,  660),  and  alluded  to  bv  .£l[ua  I^mpridius  {Comm.  p. 
209),  bv  Tertullion  (ApoT.  3),  and  l^Untius  (/>.V.  In- 
M.  i,  c.  21,  29,  Paris).  Herodotus,  spenking  of  means 
used  lljr  allaying  a  storm,  usea  the  words  Ivroim  iroi- 
ivvTtt,  which  may  mean  cutting  the  flesh,  hut  ijiore 
probably  offering  human  sacrifices  (Herod,  iii,  191 ;  ii, 
llfl,  with  Scbweigbluter's  noto;  see  also  Virg.  ^n. 
ij,ll€;  Lucr.  I,  85).  Agreeably  totheinferencewhich 
all  this  furnishes,  we  And  Tacitus  decUre  {llin.  i,  4) 
that  "the  gods  care,  not  for  onr  safety,  but  pnasA- 
ment."  In  fact,  it  was  a  current  opinion  among  the 
ancient  heathen  that  tbe  gods  were  jealota  of  human 
happiness;  and  in  no  part  of  the  heathen  world  did  this 
□pinion  more  prevail,  accordingto  Sancbonlatbon's  ac- 
count, than  among  the  inhabitants  of  those  very  coan- 
trles  which  eurronnded  that  land  where  God  designed 
to  place  his  people  Israel.  Tbe  prohibition,  therefore, 
is  directed  against  practices  prevailing,  not  among  the 
Egyptians  whom  the  IsraeiiteB  were  leaving,  but  among 
the  Syrians,  to  whom  they  were  about  to  become  neigh- 
bors (Seldcn,  De  DUm  Sgrii,  lib.  ii,  c.  1).  The  spirit 
of  Islam  is  less  lavotable  than  that  of  beatbcnism  to 
disphiys  of  this  kind ;  yet  exam-  _ 

pies  t*  them  are  not  of  rare  oc- 
currence even  in  the  Moslem 
countries  of  Western  Asia,  in- 
cluding Palestine  itself.  The 
annexed  figure  is  copied  from 
one  which  ia  repri-seDted  in 
many  of  the  books  of  travel  in 
F.gypt  and  Palestine  that  were 
printed  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  described  by  tha 
missionary  Eugene  Roger  (£<i  ;^_r  [-]  t--=--.- 
Terre  Suinde,  etc.,  1646,  p.  262)  -' 

as  representing  "one  of  those  Modem ^^  Self- 
Arabs  name  Balboaua,"  and  whom  the  simple  people 
honor  as  holy  martyrs.     Ho  appears  in  public  with  a 
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dmeter  stack  through  the  fleshy  part  of  hit  side,  with 
three  heavy  iron  spikes  thrust  through  the  muscles  of 
his  arm,  and  vith  a  feather  inserted  into  a  cut  in  his 
forehead.  He  moves  about  with  great  composure, 
and  endures  all  these  sufferings,  hoping  for  recompense 
in  the  Paradise  of  Mohammed.  Add  to  this,  the  com- 
mon accounts  of  the  gashes  which  the  Persian  devo- 
tees inflict  upon  themselves,  in  the  frenzy  of  their  love 
and  grief,  during  the  annusl  mourning  for  Hassan  and 
Hossein  (see  Mrs.  Poatans,  in  the  Jaw.  Sac,  LU.^  July, 
1848,  p.  107).  llie  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  offered  hu- 
man sacrifices  both  at  funerals  and  festivals.  The  Go- 
s4yen8  of  India,  a  class  of  Brahminical  friars,  endeavor 
in  some  cases  to  extort  alms  by  gashing  their  limbs 
with  knives.  Among  the  native  negro  African  tribes 
also  the  practice  appears  to  prevail  of  offering  human 
sacrifices  at  the  death  of  chiefs.  (See  Chardin,  Voy- 
o^,  vi,  482 ;  ix,  58,  490 ;  Olearius,  Travds,  p.  237 ; 
Lane,  Mod,  Eg,  ii,  59 ;  Prescott,  Mexico,  i,  53, 63 ;  Peru^ 
i,  86;  Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India,  i,  116;  Strabo,  xv, 
711  et  sq. ;  Niebuhr,  Vttyaget,  ii,  54 ;  Livingstone, 
Traveh,  p.  318,  588;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  No.  cxxxi,  179; 
Muratori,  Anecd.  iv,  99, 100).     See  Sacrifice. 

8.  But  there  is  another  usage  contemplated  more  re- 
motely by  the  prohibition,  viz.,  that  of  printing  marks 
(trriyfiara),  tattooing,  to  indicate  allegiance  to  a  deity, 
in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers  and  slaves  bore  tat- 
tooed marks  to  indicate  allegiance  or  adscription.  (See 
Biedermann,  De  Ckaraet.  corpori  imprtstig,  Frib.  1755.) 
This  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  Revelation  of  John 
(xiii,  16;  xix,  20;  xvii,  5),  though  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, by  Ezekiel  (ix,  4),  by  Paul  (Gal.  vi,  17),  in  the 
Bevelation  (vii,  8X  and  perhaps  by  Isaiah  (xliv,  5)  and 
Zechariah  (xiii,  6).  Lncian,  speaking  of  the  priests  of 
the  Syrian  deity,  aays  that  they,  and,  in  fact,  the  As- 
syrians generally,  bear  such  marks  on  some  part  of 
their  body  (De  Dea  Syr,  ii,  684).  A  tradition,  men- 
tioned by  Jerome,  was  current  among  the  Jews,  that 
king  Jehoiakim  b<)re  on  his  body  marks  of  this  kind 
which  were  discovered  after  his  death  (Spencer,  De 
Leg.  Ilebr.  II,  xx,  410).  Philo,  quoted  by  Spencer,  de- 
scril>es  the  marks  of  tattooing  impressed  on  those  .who 
submitted  to  the  process  in  their  besotted  love  for  idol- 
worship,  as  being  made  by  branding  (aiSfiptftTritrvput' 
ftivift,  Philo,  de  Monarch,  i,  819 ;  Spencer,  p.  416).  The 
Arabs,  both  men  and  women,  are  in  the  habit  of  tat- 
tooing their  faces,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
members  of  Brahminical  sects  in  India  are  distinguish- 
ed by  marks  on  the  forehead,  often  erroneously  sup- 
posed by  Europeans  to  be  marks  of  caste  (Niebuhr, 
Deter,  de  Tiir.  p.  58 ;  Vogagee,  i,  242 ;  Wellsted,  Ara- 
bia, ii,  206, 445 ;  Olearius,  TtokIm,  p.  299 ;  Elphinstone, 
Indioj  i,  195).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Mabk 

(ON  THE  PeBSON). 

CUTTING  OFF  (from  the  People).     See  Ex- 

COMKUNICATION. 

Cutty-stool,  the  stool  or  seat  of  repentance  in  the 
Scotch  kirks,  placed  near  the  roof  and  painted  black, 
on  which  offenders  against  chastity  sit  during  service, 
professing  repentance  and  receiving  the  minister's  re- 
bukes. It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  breach  of 
the  seventh  commandment  should  be  the  only  sin  sub- 
jecting the  offender  in  the  Scotch  Church  to  this  sort 
of  discipline. — Buck,  T^ol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Cuyler,  Cornelius  C,  D.D.,  bom  at  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  February,  1783;  graduated  at  Union  College  1806 ; 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  Drs.  Livingston  and  Bas- 
sett;  licensed  1808  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church; 
settled  in  Poughkeepsie  1808-1838,  and  from  that  year 
until  his  decease  in  1850  was  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presh^'terian  Church,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Cuyler  is  rep- 
resented as  **  an  excellent  model  of  diligence,  fidelity, 
and  wisdom,"  a  man  of  strong  and  well-furnished 
mind,  an  earnest  and  effective  preacher,  an  adept  in 
the  management  of  ecclesiastical  business.  His  min- 
istry was  characterized  by  several  powerful  revivals 


of  religion,  in  which  bis  wisdom,  zeal,  and  success  wero 
very  conspicuous.  His  printed  works  ooosiBt  of  a 
number  of  occasional  sermons,  tracts,  pamphlets,  arti- 
cles for  periodicals  and  essays  upon  special  tc^ca,  e« 
g.  the  subjects  of  Baptism,  the  Atonement,  the  Purity 
of  the  Ministry,  Capital  Punishment,  etc-^pragoe. 
Annals,  iv,  432. 

Cy^amon  (Kvafiuw ;  Vulgate,  Ckelmon\  a  place 
named  only  in  Juditii  vii,  8,  as  l^'ing  in  the  plain  (aiV 
X«v,  A.  V.  "valle)'")  over  against  {dirivavri)  Esdre- 
lom.  If  by  **  £s<belom^'  we  may  understand  Jezreel, 
this  description  answers  to  the  situation  of  the  modem 
village  Tell  Kaimun,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Carmel, 
on  a  conspicuous  position  overlooking  the  Kishon  and 
the  great  plain  (Robinson,  Later  Ree.  p.  114 ;  Van  de 
Velde,  Narrative,  i,  880).  The  place  was  known  to 
Ettsebius  {jmanfunvay  and  Jerome  {Cimand),  and  is 
mentioned  iiy  them  in  the  Ononuuticim  (s.  v.  Camon, 
Ka/iwv),  where  they  identify  it  with  Camon,  the  bur- 
ial-place of  Jair  the  GUeadite  (Judg.  z,  6).— -Smith,  a. 
V.  Schultx  assumes  Cyamon  to  be  identical  with  the 
modem  Kumuk,  south-east  of  Little  Hermon  {Ztittekr. 
d,  morg.  Gee.  iii,  48);  but  Dr.  Robinson  (vt  tup.  p.  339) 
thlnlcs  this  inconsistent  with  the  true  positfen  (accord- 
ing to  his  location)  of  Bethnlia  (q.  v.),  and  suggests 
that  *^Cganum'*  may  be  only  the  Greek  rendering 
(jcvafioQ)  of  the  Heb.  name  (^iD,  pot,  a  bean)  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  Fuleh,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  trace  of  which  appears  in  the  no- 
tices of  the  Crusaders  (W'ilken,  Getck.  der  Kreuxz.  Ill, 
ii,  231, 267).     But  see  Jokxeax. 

Cyaxares  (Kva^apiiCi  Grscised  for  the  Old  Pers. 
Uvakthatara,  ^*  beautiful-eyed,"  Rawlinson,  fferod.  iii, 
455),  the  name  of  two  Median  kings.     See  Media. 

1.  Cyaxabes  I  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  the 
third  lung  of  Media,  being  the  son  of  Phraortes,  and 
grandson  of  Dejoces.  His  father  having  been  kUIed 
while  besieging  Ninns  (Nineveh),  he,  immediately  on 
his  accession,  B.C.  684,  collected  all  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  empire  to  revenge  his  father^s  death ; 
but  he  was  called  away  from  the  siege  of  Ninus  by  an 
attack  of  the  Sc3'thians,  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  and 
reduced  to  a  tributar}'  condition  of  great  rigor  for  many 
years,  B.C.  634-607  (Herod,  i,  10.S).  Herodotus  else- 
where (i,  78  sq.)  gives  a  different  account  of  this  war, 
as  having  originated  in  the  treachery  of  Ah'vttea  of 
Syria,  who  had  sheltered  some  Aigitive  Scythians  that 
had  served  up  to  Cyaxares  as  a  banquet  one  of  his  own 
sons  whom  they  had  killed.  The  war,  carried  on  for 
five  years  against  the  Lydians  by  the  Median  monarch, 
who  evidently  still  retained  his  throne,  was  termina- 
ted by  the  mutual  awe  inspired  by  an  eclipse,  which 
lias  been  variously  calculated,  but  probablv  was  that 
of  Sept.  30,  B.C.  610  (Baily,  Phikt.  Trantaet.  1811 ; 
Oltmann,  Schri/t.  der  Berl.  Acad.  1812-13;  Hales, 
AnaL  of  Chronologg,  i,  74-78 ;  Ideler,  ffandbneh  der 
Chronologic,  i,  209  sq. ;  Fischer,  Griedi.  Zdttaf.  a.  a. 
610).  Cyaxares  after  this  expelled  the  Scythians, 
B.C.  607,  and  in  the  following  year,  with  the  aid  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  he  took  and  destroyed  the  Assyrian 
capital,  at  tliat  time  governed  by  Sardanapalns.  This 
event  is  referred  to  in  the  Apocrypha  (Tob.  xiv,  15), 
where  the  Median  king  is  styled  "  Ahasuerus"  (q.  v.), 
and  his  Babylonian  idly  is  called  Nabncfaodonosor, 
doubtless  referring  to  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar. See  Babylonia.  The  result  of  this 
campaign,  according  to  Herodotus,  was,  that  the  Medes 
made  the  Assyrians  their  subjects,  except  the  district 
of  Babylon,  probably  meaning  that  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon now  obtained  complete  deliverance  from  the  yoke 
of  Assyria.  The  league  between  Cyaxares  and  the 
king  of  Babylon  is  said  by  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus 
(ap.  Eusob.  Ckron.  Arm,  and  SgnceU.  p.  210  b)  to  have 
been  cemented  by  the  betrothal  of  Anyhis  or  Anytis, 
the  daughter  of  Cyaxares,  to  Nabuchadrossar  or  Nab- 
I  uchadonosoT  (i.  e.  Nebuchadnezzar),  the  son  of  the 
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BabyloniAn  kind;.  Thej  haye,  however,  by  mistake, 
pnt  the  name  of  his  eon  Asdapages  (Astyagee)  for  Cy- 
axarea  (Clinton,  i,  271,  279).  Cyaxares  was  a  brave 
and  energetic,  but  violent  and  cruel  prince,  and  died 
B.C.  594,  after  a  reign  of  44  years,  leaving  the  throne 
to  Astya^es  (Herod,  i,  78, 74, 103-106 ;  iv,  11, 12 ;  vli, 
20).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Clou,  Biog,  8.  v. 

2.  CyAXAKES  II,  the  son  of  Astyages  and  grand- 
son of  the  preceding^  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age 
of  forty-nine  years ;  but,  being  of  a  gentle  dbposition, 
he  left  the  government  principally  in  the  hands  of  his 
nephew  and  son-in-law  Cyrus.  This  account  is  given 
by  Xenophon  (in  hia  Cyropadid)^  with  which,  how- 
ever, the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  mate- 
rially disagree.  See  Cyrus.  This  Cyaxares  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  **  Darius  the  Mede'*  (q.  v.)  referred  to 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  (ix,  1). 

Cycle,  a  certain  number  of  years  in  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical chronology.     The  Lunar  CycU  (cyebu  h- 
na,  or  deeemnovaUt)  embraces  nineteen  years,  after  the 
expiration  of  which  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon 
generally  fall  again  upon  the  same  day  of  the  month. 
The  Greek  astronomer  Meton  is  the  inventor  of  this 
cycle.     AnatoUus,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  third  century,  first  used  it  for 
calculating  Eaater  (q.  v.).    When  Uie  Council  of  Nice 
terminated  the  Baster  controversy,  and  established 
uniformity  in  the  celebration  of  Easter,  the  bishops  of 
Alexandria  were  commissioned  to  calculate  annually 
the  time  of  Easter,  and  to  communicate  it  to  the  other 
metropolitans.     At  first  the  bishops  of  Alexandria 
used  astronomical  calculations,  but  subsequently  they 
again  adopted  the  lunar  cycle,  and  by  means  of  it  cal- 
culated Easter  for  a  number  of  C3'cles  in  advance. 
Thus  the  patriarch  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  prepared 
an  Easter  cycle  for  480  years,  or  22  lunar  cycles,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  880.     This  cycle  was,  however, 
not  well  received  in  the  Western  churches,  and  patri- 
arch Cyril  consequently  reduced  it  to  95  years,  or  five 
lunar  cycles.    This  new  Eister  cycle  extended  from  437 
to  531.     When  it  approached  its  termination,  Diony- 
sius  Exi^us  (q.  v.),  in  525,  proposed  a  now  Easter 
cycle,  which  embraced  16  lunar  cycles,  or  304  (Julian) 
years.     The  defects  of  this  cycle  resulted  from  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  Julian  year,  and  were  not  remedied 
until  the   introduction   of  the   Gregorian   calendar. 
Nearly  connected  with  the  lunar  cycle  is  the  Golden 
Number  (q.  v.),  which  indicates  what  place  a  given 
year  occupies  in  the  lunar  cycle.     The  Cifcle  of  the 
Sun  (or  of  the  dominical  letter)  embraces  23  years, 
after  the  expiration  of  which  the  Sundays,  and  conse- 
quently also  the  days  of  the  week,  fall  again  upon  the 
same  days  of  the  month.     In  Christian  chronology  it 
became  early  customary'  to  use  the  first  seven  letters 
of  the  alphatiet  for  designating  the  seven  days  of  the 
week.    A  was  always  used  for  the  1st  of  January,  and 
the  letter  upon  which  fell  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year 
was  called  the  Dominical  Letter^  which,  in  ordinary 
years,  designated  every  Sunday  of  the  year.     But  in 
every  fourth  year  the  25th  of  February  was  intercala- 
ted, and  as  it  had  the  same  letter  as  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ar}%  the  intercalary  year  had  two  dominical  letters, 
one  applying  from  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  24,  and  the  second 
firom  Feb.  25  to  the  close  of  the  year.     As  an  ordinary 
year  consists  of  52  weeks  and  1  dav,  the  dominical 
letter  of  the  new  year  is  generally  the  one  preceding 
the  dominical  letter  of  the  year  past;  and  if  all  years 
were  ordinary  years  of  865  days,  the  same  dominical 
letter  would  revert  every  seventh  year.     As  there  is, 
however,  a  change  of  one  day  every  fourth  year  by 
the  intercalation  of  one  day,  and  the  consequent  ad- 
vance of  the  dominical  letter,  it  takes  four  times  sev- 
en, or  28  years,  before  the  cycle  is  completed,  and  the 
same  series  of  dominical  letters  recommences.    An- 
other slight  disturbance  is,  however,  produced  by  the 
omission  of  the  intercalary  day  three  times  m  every 
400  years  (thus,  in  the  years  1700, 1800, 1900). 


To  find  the  dominical  letter  of  a  particular  year,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  find  the  place  of  the  year  in  the 
cycle  of  the  sun.  Afl,  according  to  the  chronology  of 
Dionysius,  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  the  place  of  a  particular 
year  in  the  cycle  of  the  sun  is  found  by  adding  9  to 
the  given  year,  and  dividing  the  whole  by  28,  the  re- 
mainder indicating  the  place  of  the  year  in  the  cycle. 
For  instance,  to  find  the  dominical  letter  for  the  year 
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1868,  we  add  9  and  divide  by  28 ;  thus,  — -- — =-^^y 

which  leaves  a  remainder  of  1.  The  year  1868,  there- 
fore, is  the  first  of  the  cycle  of  the  sun  for  the  present 
century  (the  omission  of  the  intercalary  day  in  the 
year  1800,  as  stated  above,  interrupting  the  regular 
order  of  the  cycle).  The  cycle  of  the  dominical  letter 
is  as  follows : 
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The  intercalary  year  1868,  as  the  first  of  a  new  cycle, 
has  therefore  the  two  dominical  letters  e  d,  e  from 
Jan.  1  to  Feb.  24,  and  d  from  Feb.  25  to  Dec.  81.  Af- 
ter thus  ascertaining  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year, 
it  is  easy  to  find  what  days  of  every  month  are  Sun- 
days. For  that  purpose  the  Initial  letters  of  the  sev- 
eral words  in  the  following  two  hexameters  are  used : 

Astra  Dablt  |>ominu8  0ratiBqae  Beablt  Sgc°os 
Qratia  Christloola  Porefc  Aurat  Dona  pidelL 

The  initial  letters  of  the  words  of  these  two  verses  are 
the  letters  designating  the  first  days  of  every  month. 
A  being  the  1st  of  January,  and  £  Ijeing  the  dominical 
letter  of  the  year  1868  frt>m  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  24,  the  Sun- 
days of  1868  are  the  5th,  12th,  19th,  and  26th  of  Janu- 
ary. The  initial  D  of  the  second  word  shows  that  the 
first  dominical  letter  (E)  of  February  falls  on  the  2d  of 
February.  For  March  and  the  following  months,  the 
dominical  letter  of  the  year  1868  is  D;  consequently, 
the  first  Sundays  of  the  following  months  arc,  March 
1,  April  5,  l^fay  3,  June  7,  July  5,  August  2,  September 
6,  October  4,  November  1,  and  December  6. 

Finally,  in  order  to  ascertain  upon  which  day  of  the 
month  and  the  week  full  and  new  moons  occur,  the 
EpCLCts  are  used. — Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii, 
960.    See  Epacts  ;  Chronology,  Christian. 

Cymbal  (^2cb^,  ttelatsaV,  in  the  plur.  2  Sam.  vi, 
5 ;  Psa.  cl,  5 ;  or  rb^p,fne(fe^/0tA,  in  the  dual,  1  Chron^ 
xiii,  8 ;  xv,  IG,  19,  28  ;*  xvi,  5, 42 ;  xxv,  1, 6 ;  2  Chron. 
v,  12,  13;  xxix,  25;  Ezra  iii,  10;  Neh.  xu,  27;  both 
from  bb^,  t8alal\  to  tifiMe;  levfifiaXoVi  in  the  plur.  1 
Esdr.  iv,  9 ;  Judith  xvi,  2 ;  1  Mace,  iv,  64 ;  1  Cor.  xiii, 
1),  a  musical  instrument  consisting  of  two  convex 
pieces  of  brass,  which  are  struck  together  to  make  the 
r^'thm  or  time,  and  produce  a  loud  clanging  sound. 
They  are  generally  employed  in  connection  with  the 
drum  in  out-door  orchestras.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii,  12, 
8)  describes  in  like  manner  the  cymbals  (jcvfipaXa) 
used  in  the  Temple  services  as  ^'  large  plates  of  brass." 
They  were  used  from  the  most  ancient  times  in  the 
East  as  a  part  of  a  martial  band  in  public  religious  oc- 
casions (1  Chron.  xiii,  8),  and  also  by  females  in  con- 
nection with  dancing  (Lncian,  SaUcU.  c.  68;  comp. 
Chrysost.  in  Gen.  XXIV,  hom.  48 ;  Clem.  Al.  Padag. 
ii,  4) ;  also  along  with  the  drum  (Pliny,  v,  i).  Niebuhr 
(Reh.  i,  181,  pi.  27)  learned  that  in  Arabia  two  kinds 
of  castanets  were  employed  in  a  similar  manner ;  one 
of  small  metal  clappers  held  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  especially  by  females,  as  with  the  dancing- 
girls  of  Egypt  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii,  106) ;  the  other  con- 
sistiufi;  of  larger  pieces  of  metal,  like  our  cymhaL?. 
Pfeiffer  {Mueik  der  Hehr.  p.  55)  thinks  thia  distinction 
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Dtnelag  Flfonii  with  Gutueti. — From  HBrcDluHaiD. 
Ii  Intmdcd  betwMD  tbe  two  kinds  or  cymbali  men- 
tioDed  In  Pes.  el,  S,  3^1^  ''-?^^<  "londcfnibda,"*nd 
nplFt  ^^sil,  "high-KiaiidJng  cymbali."     "The 
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Auph,  HsmiD,  sod  Jcdnthan,  the  nnowDed  condnct- 
on  of  the  mnsIc  of  the  unctiuuy,  einploj«d  (be  '  land 
cymbali'  poulbly  to  belt  time,  uid  to  give  the  algnil 
lo  the  choir  when  it  wis  to  take  part  in  the  anrd 
chant"  (Smith).  The  ancieDt  Egyptiana  likewiM  had 
cjmbtla  and  eylindrical  maeei  (crvtab,  or  dippen), 
two  of  which  were  ■truck  together,  and  probably  emit- 
ted ■  sharp  metallic  »und.  The  cymbals  wen  <jf 
milled  metsl,  apparently  brass,  or  a  compound  orbren 
and  ^Ivar,  and  of  a  form  exactly  teeembling  tboH  of 
modem  times,  though  smaller,  being  only  seven,  or 
Ave  Inches  and  a  half  In  diameter.  The  handle  tm 
also  of  brass,  bound  with  leather,  string,  or  any  rimi- 
IsT  snbstince,  and  being  inserted  In  a  small  bole  it 
tbe  summit,  was  secund  by  bendlDg  back  the  tire 
ends.  The  same  kind  of  instromeot  is  used  by  tlie 
modem  inhabitants  of  [he  country,  and  from  tbem 
hare  been  borrowed  the  very  im^l  cymbals  plijed 
with  the  flnger  and  thumb,  wblcta  supply  the  place  of 
castanets  in  the  abitth  dance.  These  were  the  oiiinn 
of  the  Spanish  Castanet,  having  been  IntTDdaced  into 
that  country  by  the  Hoore,  snd  afterwatds  altered  m 
form,  and  made  of  chestnnt  (caatafia)  and  other  wood 
instead  of  metal.  The  cymbals  of  modem  Egypt  (tee 
Doer,  de  tEgsple,  xiii,  496  sq.)  are  chiefly  used  by  tbe 
attendants  of  sheiks'  tombs,  who  travel  through  tbe 
Country  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  to  exact  chiri- 
table  donations  from  the  credulous  or  tbe  devoot  among 
tbe  Moslems  by  the  promise  of  some  blessing  from  the 
indnlgent  saint.     Dmms  and  some  other  noisy  instra- 


fonncr  probably  consisted  of  fonr  small  pli 
or  of  some  other  hard  metal ;  two  plates  wi 
to  each  liand  of  the  performer,  and  were 
gether  to  produce  a  load  noise.  The  latt 
of  two  larger  plates,  one  held  in  each  liand, 


together  as 


9  of  brass  :  ments,  which  are  used  at  marriages  and  so 

'  attached  casions,  accompany  tbe  cymbals,  bat  these  last  in 
nitttn  to-  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  service  of  tbe 
consisted  '  sheiks,  and  the  external  ceremonies  of  religion,  as 
\  Egyptians;  and  a  female,  whose 


ipaniment  to  other  instruments,  i  coffin  contained  a 
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IS  described  b 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  exte- 
rior as  the  minstrel  of  a  deilr, 
.  Tbe  cylindrical  maces,  or  clip- 
f  pers,  werealsoadmittedamong 
theinstmmentsusedonsoleDin 
occasions,  and  they  freqnentlj 
formed  part  of  the  military 
band,  or  regulated  the  dance. 
They  varied  slightly  in  form, 
and  some  were  of  wood  or 
of  ehalls;  others  of  braw,  or 
some  Bonomus  metal  havings 
straight  handle,  surmounted 
by  a  head  or  other  ornamental 
device.  Sometimes  tbe  hsn. 
die  was  slightly  curved,  and 
double,  with  two  heods  at  lbs 

coses  tbe  perfivmer  held  one  in 
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«>ch  hand  J  uid  Uie  aonnd  depended  on  their  ^e,  uid 
the  material  or  which  they  vera  nude.  When  ot 
wood  they  coneeponded  to  tbe  crotala  of  the  Gneki, 
B  inpposed  inTentioa  of  the  Slciliane,  and  reported  to 
have  been  naed  for  rrighlsDiiig  away  the  bbuloua  birda 
of  StymphatoB ;  end  the  psintings  of  the  Etruscans 
ehow  that  they  were  adopted  by  them,  bb  by  the  Egyp- 
tiani,  in  tbe  dapce  (Wilkiiuon,  Anc.  t^ypl.  i,  99  sq.). 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Roman*  cymlnJis  of  a  similar 
descriptiop  were  aBciently  used  in  the  worship  of  Cy. 
bele,  Baechua,  Juno,  and  other  earlier  deities.  They 
were  probably  derived  ftom  the  Eaat.  At  Rome  they 
are  fint  mentioned  In  Li  vy's  account  (zxslx,9)  of  the 
Bacchic  orgies  introduced  from  Etrorii  (Smith,  IHct. 
of  Clou.  Aatiq.,  g.  t.  Cymbalnm).  See  MendeUiobn's 
Preface  to  Booi!  o/Pialiru;  Kjmchi;  l^iris,  Origintt 
/Mrou  (Land.  1724, 176-7);  Forhel,  ffrrcA.  <fer  Jfufljt; 
Jabn,  ^rcAimfojv,  Am.  ed.,ctip.T,  §96,2;  Hunk,Pai- 
tttmt,  p.  45G ;  Eaendier,  Did.  n/Mtuic,  i,  11!.  Lampe 
Iiae  an  excellent  dissertation,  i^CimiioK»tw(enim(Traj. 
ad  Kb.  1703;  also  in  Ugolini  Tha.  xxxii).  Mono- 
graphs  on  Iho  suliject  have  also  been  written  In  I^tin 
by  Ellie  (Forluita  Sacra.  Hotleid.  1727,  p.  257-878). 
UagiuR  (AmtU  16CJ),  Zom  {Oputc.  1,  Ul-163).     See 


Cypiesa  (Hn^,  tirzah',  from  ilahanbiai;  Sept. 
dypiopai-arot,  but  most  copies  omit;  Vulg.  ilti)  is 
menUoned  only  in  Isa.  xliv,  14 :  "  lie  (i.  e.  the  car- 
penter, ver.  13)  hetreth  him  down  cedars,  and  taketh 
the  (OTi""t" '™ '''*  P'"'?'"*  of  making  an  idol.  There 
b  no  doubt  that  tite  wood  maet  have  been  of  a  texture 
lit  to  be  worked,  sa  well  as  to  retain  the  shape  given 
to  it.  Though  translated  "cypress,"  we  have  no 
proof  that  this  tree  was  intended,  but  it  ia  well  suited 
for  the  purpose  indicated.  See  Fib.  The  Greek 
translators,  Aqnila  and  Theodotion,  hava  employed  a 
word  which  denotes  the  wild  or  forett  oak  (riypio/Jd- 
Xnvoc).  The  oldest  Latin  version  renders  the  Heb. 
wofd  by  tfer,  "the  evergreen  oak"  (Roeenmuller,  p. 
317).  As  the  wood  of  this  species  ia  well  fitted  Ibr 
being  worked  into  images,  and  was  so  employed  by 
tbe  ancients,  it  is  possible  tlist  it  may  be  that  intend- 
ed, though  we  have  no  satisfactory  proof  of  ila  being 
so.  Celsius  iilUrob.  ii,  269,  70)  defends  the  rendering 
of  the  Vulg.  in  Isa.  iliv,  H,  hut  the  etymology  of  the 
word  from  T^R,  to  be  kard  (as  in  Latin  we  get  roiur, 
an  oak),  equally  well  suits  the  cypress,  and  there  is 
great  probability  that  the  tree  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
■vltb  the  cedar  and  the  oak  Is  IdenUcal  with  the  "cy- 
fiTesa"  IjnirapimoQ)  of  tbe  Apocrypha.  In  Ecclus. 
xxiv,  13,  it  is  described  as  growing  upon  the  mount- 
ain* of  Mermen ;  and  it  has  Iwen  oliserved  by  Kitto 
(_Ph3i.  IIi$i.  ofPabM.  p.  ccxiiv)  that  if  this  be  under- 
MOod  of  tbo  great  Uermon,  it  is  illustrated  by  Po- 
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s  CYPRESS 

Cocke,  who  telb  ua  that  it  ia  the  only  tree  which  grows 
towards  the  summit  of  Lebanon.  Ia  £cclns.  1, 10, 
the  high-priest  ia  compared  to  a  "  cypress  towering  to 
the  cloud,"  on  account  of  hie  tall  and  noble  flgare. 
It  Is  usually  auppoead  that  the  words  translated  "fir," 
"gopher-wood,"  and  " thyine-wood,"  in  our  version 
of  tbe  Bible  iniUcate  varieties  of  the  juniper  or  ci-presa. 
(See  each  in  its  alphaltetical  order.) 

Cypress,  the  airapuiaos  of  the  Greelcs  and  the 
niroo  of  the  Arabs,  called  also  by  them  ihajral-a&gal, 
or  tree  of  lifb,  ia  the  Oipramt  lempervirrru,  or  the 
evergreen  cypress  of  bolanisti.  This  tree  is  well 
known  as  being  tapering  in  form,  in  conseqaence  of 
Iti  branches  growing  upright  and  close  to  the  stem, 
and  also  that  in  its  genersl  appearance  it  reflemblea 
the  Lombardy  poplar,  so  that  the  one  is  often  mistaken 
fbr  the  other  when  seen  in  Oriental  drawing*.  In 
southern  latitudes  it  nsuslly  grows  to  a  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet.      Its  brancbes  are  closely  covered  with 


trees  five  or  alx  year*.  Un  Hamel  states  tbat  be  baa 
observed  on  the  bark  of  young  cyprcases  small  parti 

that  he  has  seen  bees  taking  great  pains  to  detach 
these  particles,  probably  to  supply  some  uf  ttie  matter 
required  for  forming  their  combs.  This  cypress  la  a 
native  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  particularly  of 
Candia  (the  ancient  Crete)  and  Cyprus,  and  also  of 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia.  It  may  be  seen  on 
the  coa^t  of  Palestine,  an  well  u  in  the  interior,  as  the 
Mohammedans  plant  it  Id  their  cemeteries.     That  it 

quotations  by  Celsius  (Hieroiot.  i,  133),  from  C.vril  of 
Alexandria  (in  Etaiam,  p.  S4S),  Jerome  (CimuMftt.  «> 
ffoi.  xiv,  6),  and  others.  See  CsDAR.  Tha  «ood  of 
tbe  cypress  is  hard,  Vagrant,  and  of  a  remorkibly  fine 
close  gmin,  veiy  durable,  and  of  a  beautiful  reddish 
hue,  which  Pliny  aays  it  never  loses  (/i,i(.  jVo/.  xi-i, 
33).  Aa  to  the  opinion  respecting  the  durability  of 
the  cyprass-wood  entertained  by  the  ancients,  it  may 
be  suflicient  to  adduce  the  authority  of  Pliny,  who 
aays  that  "the  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol,  which 
was  formed  of  cypress,  had  existed  above  600  ycari, 
without  showing  the  slightest  symptom  of  decjir,  and 
that  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Diana  st  Ephosns, 
which  were  also  of  cypress,  and  were  400  }'ears  old, 
had  the  appearance  of  being  quite  new."  This  wood 
was  used  for  a  variety  of  purpoees,  as  for  wine-presees, 
poles,  reftera,  and  jniata,  and  woa  on  eapecbl  favorite 
for  funereal  grounds.  Horace  aayi  (Cum.  ii,  14,  S3) 
that  whatever  was  thounht  worthy  of  being  banded 
down  to  remote  posterity  waa  preserved  in  cypress  or 
cedar  wood;  and  Virgil  refers  to  it  in  similar  terms 
(Cemy.  ii,  442 ;  ^b.  v,  64).— Kitto,  s.  v.  (See  PeiH^ 
C^cJapmfid,  B.  V.  Cuprejana.)- -^sJIotam'. 
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Cyp'rlan  (Kv^rptoc),  a  Cypriot  or  inhabitant  (2 
Ifacc.  ir,  29)  of  the  Island  of  C}'pru8  (q.  v.). 

Cyprian ManuACxlpt  (Codbx  Cyprius,  so  called 

from  its  place  of  discovery), 
usually  designated  as  K  of  the 
Gospels,  one  of  the  important 
uncial  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  con- 
taining the  four  Gospels  com- 
plete, was  tooaght  into  the 
Colbert  collection  from  Cy- 
prus in  1673,  and  is  now  in 
the  Royal  or  Imperial  Libra- 
ry at  Paris,  where  it  is  No. 
63.     It  is  an  oblong  quarto, 

written  in  a  single  column  of 

r  ^^        ^M      II     al)OUt    twenty-one    lines   on 
\  a^^  /  ^3i      g      each  page,  in  large  upright 

and  compressed  characters, 
somewhat  irregular.  A  sin- 
gle point  of  interpunction  of- 
ten standing  where  the  sense 
does  not  require  it,  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  copied 
from  a  text  arranged  in  ari- 
^  Xoi.  The  subscriptions,  Wr- 
^  f  Xoc,  Ammonian  sections,  and 


oA^ 


^  indices  of  the  KnpaXaia  of  the 
^  4  last  three  Gospels,  are  believ- 
^  ~  ed  to  be  the  work  of  a  later 
hand;  the  Eusebian  canons 
are  absent  The  breathings 
and  accents  are  by  the  first 
hand,  but  often  incorrectly 
placed.  The  writing,  etc.,  may 
be  taken  as  proof  that  the  MS. 
is  not  older  than  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century.  Wetstein 
used  readinj^s  from  it  for  his 
N.  T.,  and  Scholz  also  collated 
it,  but  not  accurately.  This 
has  been  done  more  thorough- 
ly by  Tischendorf  and  Tre- 
gelles.  The  MS.  yields  many 
valuable  readings. — Scriven- 
er, Introduc,  p.  101  sq. ;  Tre- 
gelles,  in  Home's  Intrvdue.  iv, 
201  sq.     See  Manuscripts, 
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Cyprian,  TnAscius  Cab- 
ciLirs,  a  bishop  and  martyr, 
was  bom  in  North  Africa, 
probably  in  Carthage,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. His  father  was  wealthy, 
^      and  one  of  the  principal  sena- 

\  f  O  V^  o.     ***"  ^^  Carthage.     His  noble 

^  *^      parentage  insured  him  a  good 

education,  by  which  his  natural  endowments,  which 
were  of  a  high  order,  were  duly  developed,  both  intellec- 
tually and  morally,  according  to  the  heathen  type  of 
training.  The  representation  he  gives,  after  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  of  his  earlier  immoral  life,  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  exaggeration  springing  from 
humility,  and  the  legend  to  the  effect  that  he  had  giv- 
en  himself  to  the  practice  of  sorcery  is  not  accredited. 
His  life,  while  he  still  stood  in  heathenism,  is  very 
much  buried  in  obscurity,  even  as  to  the  precise  time 
and  place  of  his  birth.  His  biographer,  the  deacon 
Pontius,  regarded  all  this  as  unworthy  of  mention  'Mn 
view  of  that  spiritual  greatness*'  which  characterized 
his  subsequent  life.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was 
an  earnest  student,  and  that,  having  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  furnished  in  his  time,  he  excelled  in  the 
study  of  oratory  and  eloquence,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  teaching  of  law  and  rhetoric  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  greatly  admired,  became  wealthy,  and  i 


lived  in  affluence  and  grandeur.  His  life  seems  to  ha^« 
received  new  impetus,  concentrated  purpose,  and  true 
meaning  from  the  time  of  lus  conversion  and  baptism, 
which  occurred  A.D.  246,  when  he  was  not  far  short  of 
fifty  years  old.  He  had  been  won  to  Christianity  by  a 
presl^rter,  Caecilins,  who  also  Instructed  and  prepared 
him  for  baptism,  at  which  time  Cyprian  added  to  his 
name  that  of  Caecilins,  out  of  gratitude  to  his  Christian 
teacher.  Before  his  conversion  he  was  exercised  by  a 
deep  sense  of  the  vanity  of  heathenism.  In  his  tract  De 
Gratia  Dei,  addressed  to  his  friend  Donatns  soon  after 
his  conversion,  speaking  of  his  spiritual  state  while  yet 
in  heathenism,  he  says :  "  I  lay  in  darkness,  and  float- 
ed on  the  world's  boisterous  sea,  with  no  resting-place 
for  my  ieet,  ignorant  of  my  proper  life,  and  estranged 
flpom  truth  and  light.'*  God*s  mercy  in  his  baptism 
he  ever  praises  as  being  a  marked  epoch  In  his  life. 
Ho  felt  himself  to  be  a  new  man,  having  received  ^  by 
means  of  the  regenerating  wave"  the  *' second  birth, 
by  the  Spirit  derived  from  on  high."  As  a  new  man, 
he  now  devoted  himself  fully  to  the  study  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  also  to  a  life  of  celibacy  and  voluntary 
poverty.  He  studied  the  holy  Scriptures  earnestly, 
and  also  the  best  ecclesiastical  writers  known,  among 
whom  Tertullian  was  his  favorite,  with  whom  he  com- 
muned in  mind  every  day,  calling  for  him,  as  Jerome 
relates,  with  the  simple  word,  "Hand me  the  Master." 
He  sold  his  estate,  and  gave  the  proceeds,  together 
with  almost  all  else  that  he  possessed,  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  This  he  did  with  the  double  end  in  view 
of  renouncing  and  despising  all  secular  influences,  and 
at  the  same  time  fulfilling  the  law  of  charit}-,  which 
he  believed  God  prefers  to  all  sacrifices.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  letter,  adDoncUumy  he  a1>out  this  time 
wrote  several  works,  in  which  he  unfolded  his  new 
principles  and  convictions,  as,  for  instance,  De  tdohrum 
vanUate  and  his  Libri  III  tesiimoniorum  adv,  Judceoi, 
So  wonderfully  grew  his  Christian  reputation  that, 
on  the  death  of  Donatus,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  there 
was  a  pressing  cry  f^m  both  clergy  and  laity  that 
Cyprian  might  be  ordained  as  his  successor.  He  mod- 
estiy  declined  the  nomination,  but  the  people  would 
not  be  put  off.  They  so  besieged  him  with  their  im- 
portunities that  he  fled  into  retirement  to  avoid  the 
popular  pressure ;  but  the  place  of  his  concealment 
was  discovered,  and  the  people  surrounded  his  house, 
closed  every  avenue  of  escape,  and  refused  to  with- 
draw until  he  should  yield  to  their  wishes.  He  at 
length  humbly  bowed  to  what  seemed  to  him  now  a 
necessity  imposed  on  him  by  the  providence  of  God. 
Thus,  in  perhaps  not  more  than  two  3'ears  after  his 
baptism,  with  tiie  unanimous  approbation  of  the  bish- 
ops of  the  province,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Car- 
thage A.D.  248.  His  elevation  to  this  place  of  digni- 
ty and  power,  though  efl'ected  under  such  wide  favor, 
was  for  him  the  beginning  of  long  and  severe  conflicts. 
Opposition  to  him  arose  among  some  presbyters.  Some 
of  the  more  aged,  among  whom  were  Fortunatus  and 
Donatns,  who  had  themselves  aspired  to  the  vacant  of- 
flee,  with  some  of  their  friends  among  the  laity,  opposed 
his  elevation  as  being  still  only  a  novice  in  the  Church. 
See  DoNATiSTS.  These  gave  him  much  trouble.  He 
treated  them  with  kindness,  but  at  the  same  time  main- 
tained the  authority  and  digpity  of  his  office  with  de- 
cision. In  the  time  of  peace  which  had  preceded  his 
official  term,  luxurious  extravagance  and  immorality 
had  gotten  the  upper  hand  in  society.  Cyprian  pushed 
earnestly  for  reform  and  discipline.  This  became  the 
occasion  of  increased  opposition,  his  strictness  having 
been  attributed  to  a  spirit  of  hierarchical  assumption 
of  power,  though  he  did  nothing,  especially  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  episcopate,  without  first  gathering  in 
the  views  of  the  presbyters,  whom  he  calls  his  c<>m- 
pred>yteri  (comp.  £p.  14).  Still  worse  troubles  came 
with  the  persecution  under  Decius,  which  broke  out 
not  much  more  than  a  year  after  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  episcopal  office,  in  which  the  heathen  populacs 
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with  violence  demanded  his  deatb,  crying  Cypricamm 
ad  leonem  I    The  cruel  edict  came  to  Carthago  about 
the  beginning  of  A.D.  250.     The  heathen  hailed  it  aa 
letting  loose  their  rage  npon  one  who,  having  but  a 
few  years  before  stood  so  prominent  in  heathenism, 
now  occupied  the  front  rank  in  the  Christian  Church. 
He  accordingly  was  their  first  mark.     He,  howev- 
er, saved  himself  by  flight,  which  was  made  the  occa^ 
sion  for  fresh  reproaches  from  those  in  the  Church 
who  still  bore  the  old  grudge  against  him.    Some  saw 
cowardice  in  this  self-exile,  but  many  praised  it  from 
considerations  of  prudence,  and  as  a  course  which 
would  still  preserve  his  great  worth  and  influence  to 
the  Church  after  peace  should  be  restored.     He  kept 
himself  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  Church, 
and  in  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  trials  of  the  con- 
fessors and  martyrs.     He  longed  to  be  with  them,  and 
looked  upon  himself  as  deprived  of  all  this  by  a  neces- 
sity painful  to  his  heart.     He  himself  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  consciousness  of  having  been  in  the 
path  of  duty,  and  he  gave  abundant  evidence  in  his 
after  life,  in  times  of  pestilence  and  in  the  persecution 
of  Valerian,  that  he  possessed  the  firmest  Christian 
courage,  and  knew  no  fear  of  death  in  the  path  of 
duty.     The  strict  and  severe  manner  in  which,  after 
hiis  return  from  flight,  he  dealt  with  those  who  had  de- 
ified the  faith  under  trial  was  not  favorably  regarded 
even  by  those  who  had  faithfully  endured  the  perse- 
cution, and  was  viewed  as  coming  with  less  charity 
and  grace  from  him  who  had  himself  withdrawn  from 
the  fire.     The  effects  of  the  persecution  had  been  ter- 
ribly disastrous.     Multitudes  were  driven  from  the 
fttith  like  chaff  before  the  wind.    Cyprian  looked  upon 
it  as  a  providential  sifting  of  tiie  Church  made  neces- 
sar}'  by  its  previous  worldly  and  immoral  state,  and 
hence  was  concerned  that  the  lapsed  should  not  be  re- 
stored without  the  strictest  care.     Of  the  havoc  and 
confusion  thus  produced  in  the  Church,  and  the  troub- 
les of  restoration,  he  gives  a  sad  picture  in  his  work 
Dt  Lapsit.     His  strictness  with  the  lapsed  gave  rise 
to  new  troubles.     The  faction  of  disaffected  pres- 
byters was  headed  now  by  Felicissimus,  with  whom 
were  joined  Novatian  and  four  others  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  fiuthority  in  the  form  he  exercised  it 
in  the  case  of  the  lapsed.     They  undertook  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  church,  into  which  the  lapsed  were 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  without  further  delay.     Many 
of  the  impatient  among  the  lapsed  were  charmed  by 
this  open  door  for  speedy  restoration.     The  result 
was  a  serious  schism.     Cyprian  maintaina  his  posi- 
tion firmly,  and  in  a  letter  warns  all  against  this 
snare  of  the  devil  (Epistle  43).     An  important  series 
of  controversies  ensues  relating  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  the  nature  of  schism,  the  validity  of  baptism 
by  heretics,  and  aflUiated  points,  which  became  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  Cypri- 
an on  The  Unity  of  the  Church,     This  controversy  also 
gradually  involved  the  question  of  the  independency 
of  the  episcopate,  and  the  merits  of  the  claims  of 
Stephanus,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  over  against  the 
bishop  of  Carthage.    (See  Herzog's  ReaUEncyklopcuUe^ 
ill,  219, 220 ;  also  four  articles  on  Cyprian  by  Dr.  Nevin 
ic  the  3fercer$burff  Review^  vol.  iv,  1852,  particularly 
p.  527-536.)     In  tiiis  Novatian  controversy  Cyprian 
showed  great  bitterness  as  well  as  great  firmness,  and 
his  statements  as  to  his  adversaries  are  to  be  taken  with 
many  grains  of  allowance.     Hagenbach,  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyklapadiey  briefly  sums  up  the  closing  scene  of 
his  life,  and  gives  an  estimate  of  his  character,  which  we 
translate.    **At  length  the  time  came  when  he  should 
have  opportunity  to  wipe  out  the  stain  which  was  sup- 
posed to  rest  on  his  name  in  consequence  of  his  flight  by 
the  blood  of  his  own  martyrdom.    It  took  place  in  the 
Valerian  persecution.     On  the  80th  of  August,  257,  it 
was  demanded  of  him  by  the  Roman  consul,  Aspasius 
Patemus,  to  offer  to  the  gods.     Having  refused,  he 
was  banished  to  Caribis,  a  day's  journey  from  Car- 
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thage.  From  this  place  he  comforted  the  Church 
through  letters.  In  a  dream  he  saw  foreshadowed 
the  bloody  fate  which  should  in  a  year  befall  him. 
Having  been  called  back  from  exile,  he  withdrew  for 
a  brief  season  to  his  country  home.  Under  the  con- 
sul GaleriuB  Maximus,  the  successor  of  Aspasius  Pa- 
temus, he  received  his  final  hearing.  With  serene 
composure  and  the  words  '  God  be  praised,'  he  wel- 
comed the  sentence,  which  was  that  he  should  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  sword.  Followed  by  a  largo  crowd  of 
spectators,  he  was  led  out  beyond  the  city  to  a  spot 
planted  with  trees.  Here  he  laid  off  his  over-clothes, 
kneeled  down,  prayed,  and  received  the  stroke  of 
dtoth,  on  the  14th  of  September,  A.D.  258.  To  the 
executioner  he  gave  twenty-five  pieces  of  gold.  The 
Christians  buried  him  near  the  spot  on  which  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  Over  his  grave,  as  well  as  over 
the  place  whore  he  suffered  death,  churches  were  af- 
terwards erected,  which  were,  however,  demolished  at 
the  invasion  of  the  Vandals  under  Genseric.  Ac- 
cording to  a  legend,  Charlemagne  conveyed  his  bones 
to  France,  where  they  were  preserved,  first  at  Lyons 
and  afterwarda  at  Aries."  Other  churches  also  (Ven- 
ice, Compi^gne,  and  Rosnay  in  Flanders)  claim  to  be 
in  possession  of  his  remains. 

The  character  of  Cyprian  and  his  acts,  in  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  of  his  life,  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated.    While  some  admire  and  praise  his  exalted 
views  and  shining  virtues  as  a  Church  dignitar}*,  others 
charge  him  with  pride  and  despotism.     The  holy  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  honored  his  calling,  the  high 
degree  of  self-denial  he  manifested  in  life  and  in  death, 
isan  as  little  be  denied  him  as  his  extraordinary  quali- 
fications and  activity  as  a  leader  in  the  Church. 
Herein  we  must  seek  his  peculiar  greatness.     Specu- 
lative thinking  was  not  his  forte.     In  this  respect  he 
is  excelled  not  only  by  the  Alexandrians,  but  also  by 
Teitullian,  to  whose  theology  he  conformed  his  own. 
Prominent  among  his  doctrinal  presentations  is  that 
of  tlte  Church,  the  unity  of  which  he  develops,  not  so 
mucA  dialectically  and  theoretically  as  he  apprehends 
it  in  actual  life,  and  sets  it  forth  in  telling  pictures  in 
a  coijcrete  and  energetic  way.     (Comp.  his  work,  De 
taikaie  ecckeia.)    Cyprian  may  be  regarded  as  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Roman  episcopal  system.     *'In  conse- 
quence of  confounding  the  ideas  of  the  visible  and 
invisible  Church,  he   referred  all  Christian  life  to 
communion  with  a  definite  external  Body.     In  his 
view  the  Church  was  an  outward  organism  founded 
by  Christ,  of  which  the  bishops  were  the  pillars ;  to 
them  the  Holy  Spirit  was  communicated  through  the 
ordination  of  the  apostles,  and  hence  they  were  the 
indispensable  links  for  connecting  the  Church  with 
Christ.     Only  through  them  could  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
imparted,  and  out  of  the  Church  no  one  could  be  saved. 
Extra  ebcletiam  hanc  visibilem  nuUtj  tcUtu.     It  is  of  no 
avail,  says  Cyprian,  what  any  man  teaches;  it  is 
enough  that  he  teaches  out  of  the  Church.     It  can  be 
only  human  outrageous  wilfulness  to  substitute  any- 
thing for  a  divine  institution,  to  erect  a  human  altar 
instead  of  the  divine"  (Neander).     Nor  can  it  bo  de- 
nied that  Cyprian  laid  the  foundations  of  the  primacy 
of  the  see  of  Rome.    He  placed  the  unity  of  the  Church 
in  the  episcopate,  making  the  bishops  representatives 
of  the  apostles ;  and  further,  he  made  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  the  centre  of  episcopal  unity,  and  the  Church  at 
Rome  the  root  of  all  (rcutix  et  matrix  ecclesite  CathoUccB, 
Epist.  45).     Practically,  in  his  quarrel  with  pope  Ste- 
phen (see  above),  he  denied  this  primacy ;  but  the  doc- 
trine lay  in  his  own  writings,  and,  after  he  had  passed 
away,  the  legitimate  inferences  from  his  doctrines  were 
drawn  by  his  successors.     But,  while  the  writings  of 
Cyprian  aflbrded  undoubtedh'  a  basis,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  Roman  and  prelatical  claims,  they  have  unques- 
tionable merit,,  on  the  other,  of  setting  forth  Scripture 
as  the  sole  ground  of  faith.     During  his  controversy 
with  pope  Stephen,  who  was  continually  talking  of 
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inxBtion,  CyprUn  attsied  the  sbup  and  pregtunt  aph- 
oriain,  "  Cnatom  iritluiut  tiuth  is  only  *ndeDt  erroi." 
Ai  on  inl«rpreter  of  Scriptara,  CvpTisn  occupiei  slto- 
giitbei  a  practical  stand-point,  and  hance  docs  not  de- 
■piH  allegory  whEierer  it  force!  itself  upod  hii  fancy. 
(See  Herzog,iimAfi-Tr«op.  ill,  220-221.)  Hii  life  has 
been  writleD  by  the  African  preibyter  Pontius,  Dt  vita 
Cypriaiu  (io  Ruinut,  /4 i:f<i  Mar1yTum,\\,e,nA  in  the  edi- 
tlona  of  the  works  of  CjT' >»")■  With  thi»,  compare 
AdaPrtKontaiariaifaHgTiiCypriraaf^Xa  Ruinart,21S 
sq.) ;  LactanL  Die.  lad.  v,  1 ;  Easeblns,  H.  E.  vll,  S ; 
also  later  works  of  PtaraoD,  Amtala  Cypriamn  (Osf. 
1682);  P.  Maran,  Vita  CyprioM;  H.  Dodwelt,  Dia. 
Csprianiai  (Oion,  1684) ;  Tillemont,  Mtmoim,  ly,  76 
»q. ;  (Gervaise),  Za  vU  dt  8.  Cyprien  (Paris,  1717.  A 
vols.) ;  Freppel,  St.  (^pncn,tt  Tiglitt  fAfrigw  r»  I'ij— 
tiicU  (Paris,  188S,  Svo) ;  Qaari.  Pnim,  London,  July, 
18S3,  art.  iv ;  Cooper,  Fra  Church  of  ancifiK  CAriilm- 
dom,  p.  297  >q.  (Lord.  ]B«,  I8iao)i  Cunningham,  J7u- 
lorieal  Theolags,  ch.  vi,  §  6. 

The  b*«t  editions  of  Cyprian's  works  (Opera  Onmia) 
are  those  of  Oxr.  1682,  fbl.,  ed.  Fell ;  Amet.  i;00 ;  Par., 
BenedicUno  ed.,  1726,  fol.,  and  Yen.  17S8,  fol.  Ttans- 
Utlon:  TAejnuaiH!  (forfa  n/5(. (Tsjwwin, frith hii  Life, 
by  PoDtias,  by  Nathaniel  Marshall,  LL.B.  (London, 
1717,  fol,) ;  also  In  French  by  Lombert  (1682).  Trans- 
iHtiana  of  separate  tract!  :  On  MorlalUf,  with  others, 
bv  Elyol  (1684),  by  Brende  (1568),  by  Story  (1656), 
and  bv  Lupeet  (1560) ;  on  Tie  LonFt  Progtr,  by  Pay- 
nsl  (1559):  on  Viiym,  by  Barksdale  (1676) ;  on  Tht 
Vnily  of  the  ChareK,  by  bLihop  Fell  (1681,  4to);  and 
bf  Horsburgh  (1816).  The  EpiitUt  translated,  IMra- 
TS  oflht  Father;  vol.  ivil  (Oif.  1844) ;  the  Trtatue*. 
Lib.  <f  Ftlhert,  vol.  iu  (Oxford,  IMO).  The  Ufe  and 
martiTdom  of  Cyprian,  by  Pontios,  his  intimate  friend, 
is  still  extant,  and.  printed  in  several  editions  of  the 
Opera  Omaia,  bat  the  stylo-is  too  ibetoricsl  for  simple 
truth.  A  compact  edition  of  Cyprian  for  practical  use 
is  Cypriani  Optra  Ceaainn,  ed.  Goldhom  ((*ipB.  1888- 
0,  2  parti)-  A  new  Lfi  of  CypTiaa,  hy  Poole,  was 
puMijhed  in  l»iO  (Oxf.  8vo)!  another,  l>y  Rettberg, 
In  1831  (GOttingen,  8vo):  another  in  SaiiU  Cgprten, 
CEn\Tes  complittes,  traduct.  Gnillon  (Par.  1BS6,  2  voU. 
8vo).  New  editions  of  several  oT  the  epistles  were 
pablished  by  KraUnger  (Tubing.  1863-1868,  sq.). 

CyprIarch(Kufl-pi<:pOTc,  "governor  of  Cyprus"), 
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the  title  of  yicanor  (q.  T.)as  Syrian  vionoy  of  the  ial- 
and  of  Cyprus  (S  Uice.  xii,  2). 

Cyproi  (Kflirpoc,  1,  e.  Csprai),  tba  name  of  aer- 
sial  females  of  the  Herodian  family,     gee  Hxbod. 

An  Idnmsan  (or  Arabian)  of  noble  family,  wife 
of  Antipater  the  elder,  by  whom  be  bad  tour  sons, 
''hasaelua,  Herod  (the  Great),  Joseph,  and  Pherorai, 
nd  a  daughter,  Salome  (Joasph.  AtU.  ziv,  T,  8 ;  Wa; 
,  9,  9). 

2.  The  second  of  the  two  daagfaters  of  Herod  (the 
Great)  by  Mariamnc;  she  was  mairied  to  her  cousin 
Antipater,  tlie  sod  of  Salome,  Herod's  sister  (Joseph. 
^..<.x«ii,5,4). 

3.  The  second  of  the  tvo  daughters  of  Phasaclos 
(Herod  the  Great's  brother)  by  his  niece  Salampsio; 
the  was  nurried  to  Agrippa  I,  the  son  of  Aristolnilaa, 
by  whom  she  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xviii,  6,  4  J  War,  ii,  11,  6).  Sbe  once  di- 
verted  her  husband  from  his  purpose  of  suicide  (Jat 
xvni,6,2). 

4.  The  daughter  of  the  above  (No.  2)  wife  of  An- 
tipater;  she  was  married  to  Alezas  Selcias  (.tosepb. 
J...i.lll,6,<). 

5.  A  daughter  by  the  marriage  preceding  (ifr.). 
Cy'pnu  (KiTpoc),  the  modem  K^rit,  one  of  lh» 

largest  islands  In  the  Mediterranean,  and  next  to  St» 
ily  in  importance.  It  Is  a)>out  140  miles  in  length, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  60  to  6  miles.  The  inteiiM 
of  (he  island  is  nonntainous.  a  ridge  being  drawn 
across  the  entire  length,  attaining  Its  highest  eler^ 
tinn  near  the  central  region  anciently  called  Olympos. 
It  had  several  names  in  early  ages,  mostly  poeticaL 

called  V.ipairr<[:.Crratlit,t,T  the  Ilmiud;  and  from  its 
exobemnt  fertility,  MaKopia,  Macaria,  or  lie  Ble$itJ 
(Horace,  Com.  iii,  26,  9).  Its  proximity  t«  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Pbesnlda,  and  Egypt,  and  its  nnmerons  havens, 
made  it  a  general  rendezvous  for  niercbante.  "  Com, 
wine,  and  oil,"  which  are  fo  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old 'Testament  as  the  choicest  productions  of  Palestine 
(Deut.xii,I7;  1  Chmn.  ix,29;  Neb.  x,  39;  Jer.  xxxi, 
12),  were  found  here  In  the  highest  perfection.  Tbo 
fbrests  also  furnished  large  supplies  of  timber  for  ship- 
building, which  rendered  the  conqoest  of  the  island  a 
favorite  project  of  the  Egyptian  kings.     It  was  the 
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bout  of  th«  Cyprinna  that  they  coald  build  and 
plete  theli  veiuU  vithout  any  aid  from  foreigo  i 
tries  (Ammisn.  Marcell.  xiv,  H,  g  U).     Among  the 
miaeiAl  products  were  duunonds,  emeralds,  and  other 
pndaaB  stones,  alum,  and  BibeatcH;  beaidei 


or  sUre 


tha  far-famed  ai  Cspritcm.  The  principal  mines  were 
in  Ihe  neighborhood  of  Tamaraua  (Strabo,  xiv,  6  ;  iii, 
345,  ed.  Tnudin.)-  Flinj'  ascribes  the  invenUoD  of 
braaa  to  this  UUnd  {Nat.  HM.  jt  ixiv,  2).  Cyprus  is  a 
famous  place  in  mytholo^cal  histoiy.  The  presiding 
divinity  of  the  island  was  Venos,  who  had  a  celebrated 
temple  at  Psphos,  and  la  hence  often  called  the  Paphi- 
an  godduBS,  The  iahabiUnts  weie  luxuriona  and  ef- 
feminate (Harod.  i,  199;  Atben.  12,  p.  61G;  Clearch. 
apvd  Athia.  e,  p.  265).  Nevertheless,  literature  and 
the  arts  Souriahed  here  to  a  conaiderable  extent,  even 
at  BD  earl  J  period,  aa  the  name  of  the  Ci/pria  Conntna, 
ascribedbrsometo  Homer,  sufficiently  attests  (Herod. 
ii,  118;  Athen.  IS,  p.  682).  Situated  in  the  extreme 
eastern  comer  of  the  Heditenanean,  with  the  range 
of  Lebanon  on  the  east  and  that  of  Taania  on  the  north 
dislJDctly  visible,  it  never  became  a  thoroughlj  Gnek 
island,  Ita  religious  rites  were  half  Oriental,  and  Its 
political  hlatorr  haa  aliooat  alwa.vs  been  associated 
witb  Asia  and  Africa-^Smith's  Did.  of  Claa.  Geoff. 
a.  V.     Sea  Paphos. 

Cyproa  vaa  originally  peopled  fnna  Pheenicia  (Ge- 
senius,  Uoa.PAcat.  p.  Hi).  Amasis  I,  king  of  Egypt, 
aabdued  the  whole  ulaod  (Herod,  il,  182).  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  population  consisted  of  Athen- 
ians, Arcadians,  Phoenicians,  and  Ethiopians  (vii,  SO) ; 
and  for  a  long  time  the  whole  bland  was  divided  into 
Dine  petty  sovereignties  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii,  B,  21 ; 
Pliny,  V,  35;  Diod.  Sie.  xvi,  42).  It  became  a  part 
of  tbe  Persian  empire  (Herod,  iii,  19,  91),  and  fucniah. 
ed  ahips  against  Greece  ia  the  expedition  of  Xerxea 
(ii.  vii,  90).  For  a  time  it  was  eubjact  to  Greek  in- 
fiucnce,  bat  again  became  tributary  to  Persia.  Aftar 
the  battle  of  laaus  it  joined  Alexander,  and  after  his 
death  fell  to  the  share  of  Ptotemy.  In  a  desperate 
aea-Aght  off  Salamis  (q.  v.),  at  the 'east  end  of  Cyprus 
(B.C.  806).  the  victory  was  won  by  Uametriua  Polior- 
eetes ;  but  the  island  was  recovered  by  his  rival,  and 
afterwards  it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  cherished  pos. 
sessions  (Livy,  xlv,  12;  Josephus,  Ani,  xiii,  10,  4; 
Strabo,  xiv,  6H4;  Diod.  Sic.  xix,  69,  79;  sx,  21,  47). 
It  became  a  Roman  province  (B.C.  58)  under  circum- 
stances discredlUble  to  Rome  (Strabo,  xiv,  684 ;  Flor. 
iii,9;  Tell .  Pal.  il,  38 ;  Dion  Cass,  zxxviii,  31;  xxiii, 
2^).  At  Orat  its  administration  was  joined  with  that  of 
Ciiicia,  but  after  the  battle  of  AcUnm  it  was  separately 
governed.  In  the  first  division  it  waa  made  an  impe- 
rial province  (Dion  Cass,  liii,  12).  From  this  passage 
and  from  Strabo  (xiv,  p.  683)  it  has  been  snppoaed  by 
some,  as  by  Baronius,  that  Luke  (Acta  siii,  7)  used  the 
word  dvfluiraroc  (procowui,  ''deputy"),  because  the 
island  was  still  connected  with  Ciiicia ;  by  otheis,  af 
by  Grotina  and  Hammond,  that  the  evangelist  em- 
ploys the  word  in  a  loose  and  general  manner.  But, 
in  hct,  Dion  Ca»iius  himself  distinctly  tells  ua  (ib.  and 
liv,  4)  that  the  emperor  afterwards  made  this  island 
a  senatorial  province,  ao  that  Lnke'a  language  ia  in 
the  Mricteat  aenae  correct.  Further  conHrmatlon  is 
supplied  by  coins  and  inscriptions,  which  mentiou  oth- 
er jirucoittii^i  of  Cypmi  not  very  remote  from  the  time 
of  Sergius  (q.  V.)  Haulua.  The  governor  appears  to 
have  resided  at  PaphoE',  on  the  west  of  the  island. 
Under  the  Roman  empire  a  road  connected  the  two 
towns  of  Paphos  and  Salamis,  as  appears  from  the 
Paii.  TatU.  One  of  the  most  remarksldo  events  in 
this  part  of  the  history  of  Cyprus  was  a  terrible  insur- 
rection of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  which  led 
to  a  maaaacre,  first  of  the  Greek  inhabitants,  and  then 
of  the  insurgents  themselves  (Milman,  fluCory  n/  thr 
Jem,  Iii,  111,  112).    When  the  empire  was  divided  It 


(In  Latin)  of  Clintdiut  Ctuir,  and  tbe  legend  (ii 

"  IToder  Armlnlm  Pniclus,  PtocomuI  [ii*iTi.™t]  of  the 

'  fell  to  the  share  ofthe  Byzantine  emperors.  Richard 
I  of  England  conquerod  it  in  1191,  and  gave  it  to  Guy 
Lusignan,  by  whose  family  it  waa  retained  for  nearly 
three  centuriea.  In  1478  the  repnblic  of  VenioB  ob- 
tained possession  of  it ;  but  in  1671  it  was  taken  by 
Selim  II,  and  ever  since  haa  been  under  tbe  dominion 
ofthe  Turks.  Cyprus  waa  ftmed  among  the  ancients 
for  its  beauty  and  ftrtility,  and  all  modem  travellera 
agree  that  In  the  handa  of  an  Induatrious  race  it  wonld 
be  one  of  tbe  most  productive  conntries  in  the  world, 
but  Tnrkish  tyranny  and  tiarbarism  have  reduced  il 
to  a  deplorable  cxntditlon.  Through  the  neglect  of 
drainage,  the  streams  that  descend  from  the  mountain 
range  form  marshes,  and  render  the  island  parUcuIar. 
ly  unhealthy.  Imperfectly  as  it  ia  cultivated,  how- 
ever, it  Btill  abounda  in  every  production  of  nature, 
and  bears  great  quantitioa  of  com,  figs,  olives,  oranges, 
lemona,  dataa,  and,  indeed,  of  every  fruit  aeen  in  these 
climates ;  it  noaiishes  great  numbers  of  goats,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  oxen,  ofthe  latter  at  which  it  has  at  tlmea 
exported  anppliea  to  Malta.  The  moat  valuable -prod- 
uct at  present  is  cotton.  The  majority  of  tlie  popula- 
tion belong  to  the  Greek  Church;  the  archbishop  re- 
sides at  liikosia. — Penmf  (^dapadia,  s.  v.;  M'Cul- 
loch's  Gcaetteef,  s.  v. 

"  This  Island  was  in  early  times  in  close  commerdat 
connection  with  Phosnicia,  and  there  ia  little  doubt 
that  it  is  referred  to  in  snch  passages  of  the  O.  T.  aa 
Eiek.  ixvii,  6.  See  Ckittih.  Josfiphue  makes  this 
identification  in  the  most  express  terms  {Ant.  1, 6, 1 ; 
so  Eplphan.  Haer.  xxx,  2S).  Possibly  Jews  may  havo 
setded  in  Cypnia  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Soon 
after  bis  time  they  wero  numerous  in  the  island,  as  is 
distinctly  Implied  in  L  Hacc.  xv,  23  (comp.  Josephns, 
Ant.  xiii,  10,  4;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  68T).  The  name  nUo 
occurs  2  Uacc.  x,  13 ;  xii,  2.  The  copper  mines  were 
at  ona  time  farmed  to  Herod  the  Great  (Josephus,  .d  nf. 
xvi,  4,  5),  and  there  ia  a  Cvprian  inscription  (Bikkh, 
No.  262S)  which  seems  to  refer  to  one  ofthe  Herods. 
The  first  notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv,  34^ 
where  it  is  mentioned  as  tbe  native  place  of  Barnabas. 
In  Acta  xi,  19,  20,  it  appears  promincntiy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  eariiest  spreading  of  Christianity,  first 
ns  receiving  an  impulse  among  its  Jewish  population 
from  the  persecution  which  drovo  the  disciples  from 
Jerussilem  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  then  as  fur- 
nishing disciples  who  preached  the  Gospel  to  Gentiles 
at  Antioch.  Thus,  when  Paul  was  sent  with  Bams- 
baa  from  Artioch  on  hia  flrat  miaaionaiy  Journey,  Cy- 
pruB  waa  the  first  scene  of  their  labors  (Acts  xiii,  4-13), 
Again,  when  Panl  and  Bamabaa  separated  and  took 
different  routes,  tbe  Utter  went  to  his  native  island, 
taking  with  him  hia  relative  Uark,  wbo  had  also  been 
there  on  the  previous  occasion  (Acta  xv,  89).  Anoth- 
er Christian  of  Cyprus,  Unason,  called  '  an  old  disci- 
ple,' and  therefore  probably  an  early  convert,  Is  men- 
tioned Acts  xxi,  16.  The  other  notices  of  the  island 
ore  purely  geographical.  On  Paul's  return  from  the 
third  miselonary  journey,  they  'eighted'  Cyprus,  and 
sailed  to  the  southward  of  it  on  the  toyage  from  Pa- 
tera to  Tyre  (ib.  3).  AC  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage  to  Rome  they  sailed  to  tbe  northward  of  it  on 
leaving  Sidon,  in  order  to  be  under  the  lee  of  the  land 
(Acts  xxvil,  4),  and  also  in  order  to  obtain  the  sdvan- 
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tage  of  the  current,  which  sets  northerly  along  the 
coast  of  Phcenicia,  and  westerly  with  considerable  force 
along  Cillcia"  (Smith  s.  v.).  See  Shipwbeck  (of 
Paul). 

All  the  ancient  notices  of  Cyprus  are  collected  by 
Meursius  (Operay  vol.  iii,  Flor.  1744).  Comp.  Cellarii 
NotU.  ii,  266  sq. ;  see  also  Engel's  Kyfrot  (Berlin, 
1848)  and  Ross's  Utiien  nadi  der  Instl  Ctfpem  (Halle, 
1852).  Further  accounts  may  be  found  in  Mannert, 
Geofffxiplua^  VI,  ii,  422-454.  Modem  descriptions  are 
given  by  Pococke,  Eatt,  ii,  210-235 ;  Wilson,  Lands  of 
Bible,  ii,  174-197;  Turner,  Levant,  u,  40,  528;  Maritt, 
Viag,  in  Cyper.  (Flor.  1679) ;  Unger  and  Kotschy,  Die  In- 
Bd  Cypem  (Wien,  1865) ;  Cesnola,  Cyjprut  (Lond.  1877). 

CYPRUS,  CHBi8TiA2nTY  HI.  Blshops  of  C3^rus 
are  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  the  4th  centory. 
Soon  Constantia  became  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan, 
who  asserted  and  maintained  his  independence  of  all 
the  patriarcba.  At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
the  patriarch  John  of  Antioch  made  an  effort  to  have 
C3'prus  incorporated  with  his  patriarchal  district,  but 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Kphesus  (431),  before  which 
the  newly^Iected  metropolitan  Rheginus  and  two  oth- 
er Cyprian  biahops  pleaded  their  right,  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  the  independence  of  Cyprus.  Ever  since  the 
churches  of  Cyprus  have  constituted  an  independent 
group  of  the  (vthodox  Greek  Church. — Wetzer  und 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  964  sq. 

Cyrazi,  St.    See  Duteboibb  de  Hauraxxe. 

Cyre'nd  ((Cvp^i^ ;  Ghrenna,  in  modern  Arabic),  a 
city  in  Upper  Libya,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks 
from  Thera  (Santorini),  a  small  island  in  the  iEgnan 
Sea  (Thirlwairs  Utttory  ofGreect,  vol.  ii,  ch.  12).  Its 
name  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  foun- 
tain (but  according  to  Justin,  Higt,  xiii,  a  mountain), 
called  Hivpi},  Cjfre,  near  its  site.  It  was  built  on  a  ta^ 
ble-Iand,  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the-  sea,  in  a  re- 
gion of  extraordinary'  fertUit}'  and  beauty.  It  was  the 
capital  of  a  district,  called  from  it  Cyrenaicq,  (Barca), 
which  extended  from  the  Gulf  of  Platiea  (Bomba)  to 
the  Great  Syrtis  (Gulf  of  Sidra).  With  its  port  Aiiol- 
lonia  (Musa  Soosa),  about  ten  miles  distant,  and  the 
cities  Barca,  Teuchira,  and  Hesperis,  which  at  a  later 
period  were  named  Ptolemais,  ArsinoS,  and  Berenice 
(Strabo,  xvii ;  vol.  iii,  p.  496,  cd.  Tauchn.),  it  formed 
the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis  (Mel.  i,  4,  8;  Pliny,  v,  5; 
Ptoleni.  iv,  4, 11 ;  Amm.  Marcell.  xxii,  16).  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  expression  used  in  Acts  ii,  10,  "the 
parts  of  Libya  about  (jcaTd)  Cyrene,*'  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  a  phrase  used  by  Dion  Cassius  (^AijSvrj  i) 
Vfpi  Kvpfivijv,  liii,  12),  and  sdso  with  the  language  of 
Josephus  (»/  Trpdc  Kvpijvjjv  Aifivrj;  AnL  xvi,  6,  1). 
See  Libya.  Its  inhabitants  were  very  luxurious  and 
refined,  and  it  was,  in  a  manner,  a  commercial  rival  of 
Carthage  (Forbiger,  Handb,  der  cdt.  Geogr.  ii,  380  sq. ; 
Bitter,  Erdk,  i,  946  sq.).  The  Greek  colonization  of 
this  part  of  Africa  under  Battus  began  as  early  as  B.C. 
631,  and  it  became  celebrated  not  only  for  its  com- 
merce, but  for  its  physicians,  philosophers,  and  poets 
(Ilerod.  iv,  155, 164).  It  would  seem  that  the  old  Hel- 
lenic colonists  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the 
native  Libyans,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
usual  became  intermingled  with  them  by  marriage  re- 
lationships (Herod,  iv,  186-189).  For  above  180  j-ears 
the  form  of  government  was  monarchical ;  it  then  be- 
came repal)lican,  and  at  last  the  country  became  trib- 
utary to  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  Soter.  It  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans  by  Apion,  the  natural  son  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  about  B.C.  97  (Tacitus,  Aim,  xiv, 
18 ;  Cicero,  De  leg,  Agrar,  ii,  19),  and  in  B.C.  75  form- 
ed into  a  province  (Strabo,  xvii,  3).  On  the  conquest 
of  Crete  (B.C.  67)  the  two  were  united  in  one  province, 
and  together  frequently  called  Creta  -  Cyrene.  See 
Crete.  An  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  led 
to  great  disasters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  its  decay. 
In  the  4th  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the  natives  of 


the  Libyan  desert,  and  its  wealth  and  honors  were 
transferred  to  the  episcopal  city  of  Ptolemais,  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  Saracens  completed  the  work  of 
destruction,  and  for  centuries  not  only  the  city,  but 
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During  three  parts  of  tho  year  tbe  place  is  tenanted 
by  wild  animBla  of  Che  desert,  and  during  the  fourth 
part  tha  wandering  Bedouins  pitch  their  tents  on  (ho 
loir  grounda  in  ils  neighborhood. —  Smith,  Did.  nf 
Clan.  Geog.  «.  v.;  Pmng  Cyclopadia,  i.  t,  Cyrenaica, 
C}Tene ;  BawliniOD's  Uerodeltu,  iii,  IDS  eq. 


Strsbo  (quoted  b;  Josephni,  jln/.  xiv,  T)  sayi  that 
in  Cyreno  Uiere  were  four  clawee  of  personi,  namely, 
cUizene,  husbandmen,  foreigners,  and  Jews,  and  that 
the  latter  enjoyed  their  own  customs  and  laws  (eomp. 
Die  Cass,  Ivin,  32).  Ptolemy,  the  eon  of  Lsgna,  In- 
troduced (hem,  because  he  thought  they  would  coc- 
tribute  to  tha  security  of  the  place  (Joseph,  e.  Apitm. 
ii,  4).  They  became  a  prominent  and  influential  class 
o(  the  community  (_AiU.  itiv,  7,  S),  and  they  afterwards 
received  much  consideration  f^om  the  Romans  (zvi,  B, 
6).  See  I  Mace,  it,  28 ;  corap.  2  Msec.  U,  SB.  We 
learn  from  Josephus  (-ti/*,  76)  that  aoon  after  the  Jew- 
ish WIT  they  rose  against  the  Roman  power.  The  no- 
tices above  given  ot  the  numbers  and  poiiUon  of  the 


Jews  In  Cyrena  (eonfinned  by  Phllo,  who  speaks  of 

the  diffusion  of  tha  Jews  lontltward  to  Ethiopia,  oA. 
Flacc.  p.  G23)  prepare  us  for  the  n^uent  mention  of 
the  place  In  the  N.  T.  in  connection  with  Chriitianlty. 
Simon,  who  bore  oar  Saviour's  cross  (Matt.  xxvii.W; 
Mark  IV,  21;  Luke  iilii,2e),  was  a  native  of  Cyrene. 
Jewish  dwellers  In  Cyrensica  were  in  Jamsalam  at 
Pentecost  (Acts  il,  10).  They  even  gave  their  name 
to  one  of  the  synagogues  in  Jemaalem  (vl,  9),     Chrls- 

tributad  actively  to  the  fonnation  of  the  first  Gentile 
church  St  Antioch  (li,  20),  and  among  those  who  aro 
specially  mentioned  as  laboring  at-Antioch,  when  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul  were  aent  on  their  missionaiy  journey, 
U  Lucius  of  Cyrane  (lili,  I),  ttadltionally  said  to  have 
been  tha  first  bishop  of  his  native  district.  Other  tra- 
ditions connect  Mark  with  the  first  establishment  of 
Chrietisnity  inthb  part  of  Africa.     Sea  Afbica. 

See  Delia  Cella,  Viaggi)  da  Tnpoli,  etc.  (Genoa, 
1819) ;  Pacho,  Voj/Jige  dana  la  JUarmariftcf,  ta  Cyrp. 
naiqat  (Paris,  1827-29) ;  Trige,  Ret  Cyrenaua  (Hafn. 
1828) ;  Beechev,  Exprdition  to  Explort  the  north  Coait 
ifApica  (l-on'don,  1828) ;  Barth,  Wandertngen  darch 
diu Pmitche  u.  KsrtndUdie  XtKtenfand  (Berlin,  1819); 
Hamilton,  Waadtringi  in  North  Africa  (London,  18^6), 
p.  78 ;  Smith  and  Porcher,  Hitt.  of  Diicovena  at  Cyrt- 
M  (Lond.  1865). 

Cyre'ttlati  (Kupijvaioc,  Cgrtwran,  "of  Cyreno," 
Matt,  ixvti,  32 ;  Acts  xi,  SO ;  liii,  1),  a  native  of  Cy- 
rene  (q.  v.)  or  Cyranaica,  in  Africa  (Mark  xv,  21; 
Lukairiii,26;  Acta  vi,  9). 

CTTe'nlui  (Grocized  Kup^ioc,  Luks  ii,  2;  see 
Deylin^;,  Obu.  ii,  4S1  sq.},  for  the  Latin  Q»n'nw(prob. 
not  QuiriHiai ;  see  Hejar,  CommaU.  in  loc.).  His  foil 
name  was  Publids  Sm-Picina  Qdibisds  (see  Sneton. 
TibtT.  40;  Tacit.  Am.  ii,  SO).  He  is  the  second  of 
that  namii  mentioned  in  Roman  history  (see  Smith, 
Diet.  nfCtati.  Biog.  s.  v.),  and  was  consul  with  M, 
Valerius  Messala,  B.C.  IS.  From  the  langnage  of 
~  itna  (.4nn.  iii,  48),  it  would  appear  that  he  was  of 
?are  origin,  a  supposition  apparently  favored  by 
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his  samame,  Qittn'mtf,  if  rendered  (u  it  might  per- 
haps be)  the  Cyrtnian^  but  opposed  by  it  if  referred 
to  the  old  Sabine  epithet  of  Romnliu.  He  is  more 
lilLelj  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  consul  of  the  same 
name,  B.C.  42.  Tacitus,  Iiowever,  states  (ut  nip.)  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  near  Rome,  and  was 
not  a  member  of  the  ancient  Sulpician  family ;  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  his  militaiy  abilities  and  active 
services  that  he  gained  the  consulship  under  Augus- 
tus. He  was  subsequently  sent  into  Cilicia,  where  he 
was  so  successful  in  his  campaign  as  to  receive  the 
honor  of  a  triumph.  In  B.C.  1,  or  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, Augustus  appointed  him  to  direct  the  counsels 
of  his  grandson  C.  Caesar,  then  in  Armenia ;  and  on 
his  way  thither  he  paid  a  visit  to  Tiberius,  who  was  at 
that  time  living  at  Rhodes.  Some  years  afterwards, 
but  not  before  B.C.  6,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Syria,  and  while  in  this  office  he  took  a  census  of  the 
Jewish  people.  He  was  a  favorite  with  Tiberius,  and 
on  his  death,  A.D.  21,  he  was  buried  iirith  public  hon- 
ors by  the  senate  at  the  request  of  the  emperor. 
(Dion  Cass,  liv,  28 ;  Tacitus,  Ann,  iii,  22 ;  Strab.  xii,  p. 
569 ;  Josephus,  Aid,  ziv,  1, 1.) — Smith,  Dkt.  of  Clou. 
Biog,  s.  V. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Quirinus  In  connection 
with  the  census  which  was  in  j)rogre8s  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  birth  presents  very  serious  difficulties,  of 
which,  from  the  want  of  adequate  data,  historical  and 
critical  inquiry  has  not  yet  attained  an  entirely  satis- 
factory solution.  The  passage  is  as  follows :  avrri  7) 
avoypa^ri  irpwrri  lyiviTO  jfyifiovivovroQ  ryg  ^vpia^ 
KvpijvioVj  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version  thus : 
*^Now  this  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyronius  was 
governor  of  Syria."  Instead  of  "  taxing*'  it  b  now 
agreed  that  the  rendering  should  be  "enrolment"  or 
'^registration"  (of  which  use  of  the  word  diroypd^f- 
oBai  many  examples  are  adduced  by  Wetstein),  as  it  is 
clear  from  Joseph u&  that  no  taxing  did  take  place  till 
many  yean  after  this  period.  The  whole  passage,  as 
it  now  stands,  may  be  properly  read,  *' This  first  en- 
rolment took  plac«  while  Cyrenius  was  governor  of 
Syria."  This  appears  very  plain,  and  would  suggest 
no  difficulty  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  which  we 
obtain  from  other  quarters,  which  is  to  the  effect,  1. 
That  there  1b  no  historical  notice  of  any  enrolment  at 
or  near  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth ;  and,  2d,  That 
the  enrolment  which  actually  did  take  place  under 
Cyrenius  was  not  until  ten  years  after  that  event.  The 
difficulty  begins  somewhat  before  the  text  now  cited ; 
for  it  is  said  that "  in  those  days  there  went  out  a  de- 
cree from  Cassar  Augustus  that  the  whole  world  should 
be  taxed"  (enrolled).  But  since  no  historian  mentions 
any  such  general  enrolment  of  the  whole  empire,  and 
since,  if  it  had  taken  place,  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  governor  of 
Syria,  it  is  now  usually  admitted  that  Judaea  only  is 
meant  by  the  phrase  rendered  **  the  whole  earth"  (but 
more  properly  *'  the  whole  land"),  as  in  Luke  xxi,  26 ; 
Acts  xi,  28 ;  and  perhaps  in  xxi,  20.  The  real  diffi- 
culties ore  thus  reduced  to  the  two  now  stated.  With 
regard  to  the  enrolment,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
probably  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by  the 
Roman  historians  to  deserve  mention,  being  confined 
to  a  remote  and  comparatively  unimportant  province. 
Nor  was  it  perhaps  of  such  a  nature  as  would  lead 
even  Josephus  to  take  notice  of  it,  if  it  should  appear, 
AS  usually  supposed,  that  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found  in 
his  writings. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Quirinus  held  a  census  in  Judaea  after  the  banish- 
ment of  Archelaus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvili,  1, 1),  which  took 
place  B.C.  6.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  taadng 
laTroypa(l>ij)  in  Acts  v,  37.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
he  cannot  have  held  a  census  in  Judaea  in  the  year  of 
Christ's  birth,  as  is  said  in  Luke  ii,  2,  in  the  capacity 
of  head  of  the  province  of  Syria  (the  census,  however, 
being  a  general  one  throughout  the  empire,  according 
to  the  emperor's  command,  v,  1).    At  that  time  Q. 


Sentins  Satuminus  (Tert  adv.  Marc,  iv,  19),  or,  if  Jesna 
was  bom  after  B.C.  6,  P.  Quintilios  Varus,  must  have 
been  governor  of  Syria  (Ideler,  Chronol,  ii,  894  sq.). 
The  interpreters  have  attempted  various  methods  of 
reconciling  the  words  of  Luke,  *'  This  taxing  was  tirst 
made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria,"  Luke 
ii,  2,  with  the  chronology  of  Josephus.  (See  Wolf, 
Cur.  i,  576  sq. ;  Zom,  Bistor.  Fixi  Jud.  p.  91  sq. ; 
Thiess,  Krit.  Comment,  ii,  885  sq. ;  Kuinol,  Comment. 
ii,  801  sq.,  whose  references,  however,  are  not  pre- 
cise ;  K.  Nahmmacher,  J)e  Augutto  ier  centum  agenie, 
Helmst.  3758,  ii,  4 ;  Huschke,  Ueb.  d.  zur  ZeU  der  Ge- 
hurt  J.  Chr.  gekaU.  Cen».  Bresl.  1840 ;  Wieseler,  Chron, 
%nopfe,  p.  Ill  sq.).  Apart  from  these,  who  cat  the 
knot  by  pronouncing  the  passage  an  interpolation  (as 
Beza  in  his  first  three  eds.,  Pfaff,Venema,  Kuinol,  Ols- 
hausen,  and  others),  we  notice  the  following: . 

1.  Some  suppose  that  irpuirti^firtty  stands  for  irporipo, 
farmer  (comp.  John  i,  15,  wpwrdc  \iov^  before  me),  and 
that  the  genitive  jfyefiovivovro^  Kvpip^iov  is  governed 
by  the  comparative ;  rendering,  thie  centuM  took  place 
before  Quirinus  vcu  governor  ofJSyria,  (So  J.  G.  Her- 
wart,  Admir,  Ethnic.  Theol.  Mytter.  propal.  Monach. 
1626,  p.  188;  Petavius,  Byn&us,  Clericus,  J.  Perizo- 
nius,  he  Augutt.  Orbit  Terror.  Deterip.,  in  his  Ditquts. 
de  Prostor.  p.  908  sq. ;  Zeltner,  Heumann,  De  Ctntu 
Anteqidr.  1782,  and  in  his  Ditsert.  Sylloge,  i,  763  sq. ; 
Korisius,  Cenotaph.  IHtan.  ii,  16;  Storr,  C|ptt«c.  Acad 
iii,  126  sq. ;  Sbskind, Ftfrm.  Auftdize,  p.  68;  Michaeler, 
Ueber  d.  Geburtt-  md  Sterhejahr  Chritti,  i,  59  sq. ;  Tho- 
luck,  Giaubvmrd  p.  182  sq.,  and  others).  But  this 
would  be  strange  Greek,  even  if  irporipa  stood  in  the 
pasFage  (comp.  Fritzsche  on  Rom.  ii,  421  sq.,  where 
also  the  passage  of  the  Sept.  Jcr.  xxix,  2,  compared 
by  Tholuck,  is  settled);  and  the  possibility  of  writing 
vpiMfTTi  for  it  is  not  established  by  the  reference  to 
John,  and  certainly  such  a  use  would  be  especially 
avoided  where,  as  here,  every  reader  must  naturally 
understand  the  passage  as  the  Auth.  Vers,  renders  it. 
More  recently,  Huschke,  tU.  tup.  p.  89;  Wieseler,  ut 
tup.  117  sq.,  and  an  anonymous  writer  in  Rheinwald^s 
Reperior.  xxxvi,  105,  have  discovered  that  Luke  pur- 
posely places  the  superlative  before  the  genitive  to 
express  this  meaning :  thit  cenmt  at  the  frtt  (i.  e.  of 
all  Roman  censuses)  before  Quirinut  became  governor; 
and  that  there  is  here  an  abbreviated  expression,  as  is 
usual  with  the  comparative  degree,  which  they  would 
fill  out  thus:  TTpd  rfig  dvoypa^fif:  yevofitvriQ  tiytfiO' 
vivovToq  K.  T.  X.  Surely  no  one  acquainted  with  Luke^s 
style  could  suppose  him  to  have  written  such  jargon, 
and  expressed  this  complicated  idea  with  words  which 
on  their  face  mean  something  very  different.  This  is 
the  result  of  considering  a  language  only  in  the  light 
of  one's  study,  not  in  that  of  living  intercourse. 

2.  Several  have  tried  conjectural  emendation  (comp. 
Bowj'er,  Critical  Conject.  on  the  N.  T.  i,  117  sq.).  Her- 
mann gives  as  another's  suggestion  Kpoviov,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Latin  Satuminus.  Whiston,  Prim.  X. 
T.  (Lond.  1745),  reads  avn;  1)  diroyp.  rrp.  ^Sxin^pvitfov^ 
^evripa  dk  lykviro  riyiii.  ri}c  2vp.  Kvp.,  i.  e.  TMtfrtt 
centut  took  place  when  ScUuminut  watgovemor  ofSgria, 
and  a  tecond  under  Quirimit.  But  the  last  clause  has 
no  pertinence  here.  L.  Cappellus  and  Huetius,  Ik- 
monstr.  £vang.  p.  781,  put  KvtvriXi ov,  Quintiliut^  or  K. 
OOdpoUt  Q.  Varutf  instead  of  Quirinus.  Q.  Varus  suc- 
ceeded Satuminus  B.C.  6  (see  Josephus.  A  nt.  xvil,  5. 
2 ;  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  9).  Michaelis,  Einleit.  int  N.  T.  I,  71, 
would  read  vpb  Tijg  after  Trpcurv;  (i.  e.  before  that  under 
Quirinuty  etc.),  which  might  easily  have  dropped  out 
(comp.  R.  Roullier,  Dittert.  8acr.  Amst.  1750,  No.  4). 
H.  Venema,  Selectas  e  Scholit  Valck.  i,  70,  thought  ar*n| 
7)  dvoyp.  vpwrri.  rj  /3  (i.  e.  Itvrkpd)  iykvtro  yytf*^ 
etc.,  1.  e.  Thit  wat  thejirtt  centut ;  but  (he  tecond  took 
place  when  Quirinut,  etc.  But  again  the  second  clause 
is  out  of  place.  Valesius  (ad  Euscb.  H.  E.  i,  5)  would 
at  once  write  Satuminus  for  Quirinus.  AH  such 
changes  of  the  text,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  aaa- 
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nimity  of  maniucripts  and  versloiis  (see  Grieabach  in 
loc.),  id  uncritical  and  forced. 

8.  Kejecting  all  these  methods  of  reconciliation^  some 
here  suppose  a  mistake  or  misrecoUection  on  Luke^s 
part  (Ammon,  Bibl.  Tkeolog.  ii,  271 ;  Comm.  de  Centu 
Quir.  Erlangen,  1810 ;  Leben  Jesu,  i,  201  sq. ;  Thiess, 
Krit,  Comm.  ii,  885 ;  Strauss,  Lebea  Jesu^  p.  262  sq. ; 
Weisse,  Evangd»  Geachkhte^  1,  204  sq.),  it  being,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  many  yeaxi  since  the  occurrence. 
So  Winer,  who  still  holds  the  census  as  a  fiict,  and 
thinks  Qttirinus  may  have  conducted  it  (Neander,  L&- 
hen  JtaUy  p.  25 ;  Meyer  on  Luke,  ii,  2),  the  only  error 
being  in  naming  him  governor  of  Syria  (comp.  A  Uet 
und  N'eues^  1727,  p.  120).  Certainly  it  is  not  to  bo  sup- 
posed that  Luke  here  refers  to  the  above-mentioned 
census  of  Quirinus  (Acts  v,  87),  and  misdates  it  thus, 
for  the  mention  of  it  in  Acts  shows  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  it;  and  even  in  ii,  2,  the  yroiAfirtt 
seems  to  imply  the  other. — Winer,  ii,  292. 

4.  Another  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  is 
sanctioned  by  the  names  of  Calvin,  Yalesius,  Wet- 
stein,  Hales,  and  others.  First,  changing  avn;  into 
avTfi,  they  obtain  the  sense :  '*  In  those  days  there 
went  forth  a  decree  from  Augustus  that  the  whole  land 
should  be  enrolled ;  but  the  enrohnent  itself  was  first 
made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria."  The 
supposition  here  is,  that  the  census  was  commenced 
under  Satuminus,  but  was  not  completed  till  two  years 
after,  under  Quirinus.  Dr.  Robinson  (AddU,  to  Cal- 
mety  in  **  Cyrenius")  objects  to  this  view  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  historical  basis  for  it.  But  he  must  at 
the  time  have  been  unmindful  of  Hales,  who,  in  his 
Chronology  (iii,  48-58),  has  worked  out  this  explana- 
tion with  more  than  his  usual  care  and  success.  Hales 
reminds  us  that  a  little  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Herod  had  marched  an  army  into  Arabia  to  redress 
certain  wrongs  which  he  liad  received ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding had  been  so  misrepresented  to  Augustus  that 
he  wrote  a  very  harsh  letter  to  Herod,  the  substance 
of  which  was,  that  **  having  hitherto  treated  him  as  a 
Mend,  he  would  now  treat  him  as  a  subject."  And 
when  Herod  sent  an  embassy  to  clear  himself,  the  em- 
peror repeatedly  refused  to  hear  them,  and  so  Herod 
was  forced  to  submit  to  all  the  injuries  (Trapavofjuag) 
offered  to  him  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvi,  9).  Now  it  may  be 
collected  that  the  chief  of  these  injuries  was  the  per- 
formance  of  his  threat  of  treating  him  as  a  subject  by 
the  degradation  of  his  kingdom  to  a  Roman  province. 
For  soon  after  Josephus  incidentally  mentions  that 
"  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  took  an  oath  of  fideli^ 
to  Caesar  and  the  king  jointly,  except  6000  of  the  Phar- 
isees, who,  through  their  hostility  to  the  regal  govern- 
ment, refused  to  take  it.'*  The  date  of  this  transac- 
tion is  determined  by  its  having  been  shorUy  before 
the  death  of  Pheroras,  and  coincides  with  the  time  of 
this  decree  of  enrolment  and  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  oath  which  Josephus  mentions  would  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Roman  census,  in  which  a  return  of  persons,  ages,  and 
properties  was  required  to  be  made  upon  oath,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation  of  goods,  as  we  learn  fh>m  Ul- 
pian.  That  Cyrenius,  a  Roman  senator  and  procnra^ 
tor,  was  employed  to  make  this  enrolment,  we  learn 
not  only  from  Luke,  but  by  the  joint  testimony  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  Eusebius ;  and 
it  was  made  while  Satuminus  was  president  of  Syria 
(to  whom  it  was  attributed  by  Tertullian),  in  the  tiiir- 
ty-third  year  of  Herod's  reign,  corresponding  to  the 
date  of  Christ's  birth.  Cyrenius,  who  is  described  by 
Taeitus  as  '^  an  active  soldier  and  rigid  commissioner," 
was  well  qualified  for  an  employment  so  odious  to 
Herod  and  his  subjects,  and  probably  came  to  execute 
the  decree  with  an  armed  force.  The  enrolment  of 
the  inhabitants,  *^each  in  his  own  city,"  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  waxy  policy  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, to  prevent  insurrections  and  to  expedite  the 
business ;  and  if  this  precaution  was  judged  prudent 


even  in  Italy,  much  more  must  it  have  appeared  nee* 
essary  in  turbulent  provinces  like  Judssa  and  Galilee. 
At  the  present  juncture,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
census  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  first  act,  name- 
ly, the  enrolment  of  persons  in  the  Roman  register. 
For  Herod  sent  his  trusty  minister,  Nicolas  of  Damas- 
cus, to  Rome,  who,  by  his  address  and  presents,  found 
means  to  mollify  and  undeceive  the  emperor,  so  that 
he  proceeded  no  farther  in  the  design  which  he  ha^ 
entertained.  The  census  was  consequently  at  thi« 
time  suspended ;  but  it  was  afterwards  carried  into  ef- 
fect upon  the  deposal  and  banishment  of  Archelaus, 
and  the  settiement  of  Judsea  as  a  Roman  province. 
On  this  occasion  the  trusty  Cyrenius  was  sent  again, 
as  president  of  Syria,  with  an  armed  force,  to  confis- 
cate the  property  of  Archelaus,  and  to  complete  the 
census  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  This  taxation 
was  a  poll-tax  of  two  drachmie  a  head  upon  males  from 
fourteen,  and  females  from  twelve  to  sixty-five  years 
of  age — equal  to  about  fifteen  pence  of  our  money. 
This  was  the  **  tribute  money"  mentioned  in  Matt, 
xvii,  24-27.  The  payment  of  it  became  very  obnox- 
ious to  the  Jews,  and  the  imposition  of  it  occasioned 
the  insurrection  under  Judas  of  Galilee,  which  Luke 
himself  describes  as  having  occurred  "  in  the  days  of 
the  taxing"  (Acts  v,  87).  By  this  statement,  connect- 
ed with  the  slight  emendation  of  the  text  already  in- 
dicated. Hales  considers  that  **the  Evangelist  is  crit- 
ically reconciled  with  the  varying  accounts  of  Jose- 
phus, Justin  Martyr,  and  TortuUian ;  and  a  historical 
difficulty  satisfactorily  solved,  which  has  hitherto  set 
criticism  at  defiance."  This  is  perhaps  saying  too 
much,  but  the  explanation  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  given  (Lardner's  Credibility^  i, 
248-329;  Wetstein,  Kumdl,  and  Campbell,  on  Luke 
ii,  2,  etc.). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

6.  The  preceding  explanations  all  render  Tpwrrf^ 
''first,"  as  an  adverb ^  but  it  is  clearly  not  susceptible 
of  such  a  construction,  being  an  adjective  regularly 
qualifying  a^roypa^,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  the  present  ''taxing"  from  a  subs<)- 
qucnt  one  under  the  same  authority,  namely,  that 
mentioned  in  the  Acts.  The  writer  of  un  elaborate 
article  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (October, 
1851)  indeed  urges  that  Luke  ought  to  have  said  Yf 
drroypa^Ti  17  Trpcun;,  and  adduces  many  citations  to 
show  the  adverbial  force  of  vpwrog ;  but  these  are  in- 
appropriate, for  they  would  rather  require  the  render- 
ing "  this  was  the  first  taxing  that  took  place,"  etc.,  a 
sense  equally  difficult;  and  Luke's  design  does  not 
appear  to  be  to  contrast  so  strongly  the  two  taxings, 
since  they  were  in  a  measure  one,  this  the  beginning, 
the  other  the  completion.  We  are  disposed,  therefore, 
to  adopt  a  modification  of  this  last  preceding  explana- 
tion, and  find  the  distinction  between  these  two  dates 
in  the  verb  iyiviroy  rendering  it  "effected"  or  com- 
pletedy  the  enrolment  having  only  been  begun  in  the 
present  case.  This  will  combine  all  the  historical  no- 
tices above  cited,  and  obviate  all  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  to  the  explanations  of  this  difficult 
text  hitherto  proposed.  (See  Strong's  Harmony  and 
Ea^fosition  of  the  Gospels^  Append,  i,  p.  20.)  There  is 
the  greater  propriety  in  this  solution,  inasmuch  as 
Luke  himself  not  only  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  later 
enforcement  of  the  tax-roll  in  question,  but  in  this 
very  passage  under  discussion  he  clearly  implies  it  by 
the  use  of  vponijy  first;  the  rendering  of  which  as  an 
adverb  ("first  occurred")  makes  the  word  itself  either 
altogether  nugatory  or  positively  inapposite,  since  no 
later  census  of  the  kind  is  recorded  than  that  referred 
to  In  the  Acts.  There  can  be  no  good  philological 
reason  assigned  for  adding  this  distinctive  term,  ex- 
cept to  throw  greater  stress  upon  iykviro,  which  other- 
wise would  not  naturally  bear  so  strong  a  sense  as  the 
execuiiony  under  the  direction  of  Quirinus,  of  what  had 
already  been  inaugurated  (irpwTfj)  under  different 
auspices  (see  Alford,  Gr,  Test,  in  loc.).     The  paren- 
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thetical  chmimcter  of  the  eUnie  is  iwobttUy  the  canie 
of  this  somewhat  blended  antithesis  in  its  phraseology. 
'  We  continue  from  Winer,  s.  v.  Qnirinus. 

6.  Many  take  i/ytfuuy  in  the  wider  signification  of 
JUffh  exeaUioe  ofioer  ia  general,  includingi  for  instanoe, 
the  procniators.  (So  Casaubon,  Exereit.  Antibanm, 
p.  126  sq. ;  Grotius,  B.  Ch«  Richard,  in  Iken,  Nov, 
Thuawr.  ii,  428  sq. ;  Magnani,  PrM,  de  Nath,  CkritH, 
p.  260  sq. ;  6.  Wernsdorf,  De  omm  quern  Cm$,  Oct,  Au- 
gutt.  feeU,  Viteb.  1698, 1720;  Dejling,  Obtervat»  i,  288 
sq. ;  Weihnachtqnvffr.  v.  HelnutadL  1737 ;  K.  Kahm- 
macher,  ttt,  svp. ;  Volborth,  De  centu  Quirins  Gdtting. 
1785;  Birch,  De  cemu  Quirim,  Havn.  1790;  Sancle- 
mente,  De  Vulg.  JSra  Emend,  p.  418  sq. ;  MOnter,  Stem 
d.  Weuen,  p.  88  sq. ;  Neander,  Leben  Jeeu,  p.  26,  and 
others.)  These  suppose  that  Quirinus  held  this  cen- 
sns  as  an  extraordinary  magistrate,  at  the  especial 
command  of  Augustus.  (Comp.  Usher,  Amud.  p.  680 
sq. ;  Wedel,  De  centu  AuffiuL  Jena,  1703.)  MOnter,  p. 
99  sq.,  has  shown,  after  others,  that  extraordinary  le- 
gates, besides  the  chiefs  of  the  provinces,  were  some- 
times sent  for  snch  special  duties,  though  perhaps  not 
all  the  instances  adduced  by  him  are  valid.  If  we  are 
fully  to  believe  Justin  llart}^',  Apoi.  i,  44,  Quirinus 
must  have  held  the  census  when  he  first  became  iirl' 
rpovoQj  or  procurator  in  Judaea.  See  Credner,  Bei- 
trage  s.  Emleit.  iniN,T,i,  280  sq.  But  there  were  no 
procurators  in  Judsaa  in  Herod*s  time.  We  must  then 
suppose,  with  Credner,  that  Quirinus  wss  then  sent  to 
P^estine  as  procurator  of  Syria  simply  to  take  the 
census  of  the  people,  whose  number  Augustus  wished 
to  know.  But  this  is  simply  multiplying  hypotheses. 
Comp.  also  Huschke,  p.  78  sq.  This  view  appesrs 
the  more  probable,  since  Quirinus,  who  was  a  favorite 
with  the  emperor,  was  then  in  the  East  on  his  commis- 
sion (Tacit.  Ann,  ill,  48;  ii,  42).  There  b  also  an  in- 
scriptlon  (Muratori,  Theumr.  Imeript.  i,  p.  670)  which 
states  that  Q.  i£mil.  Palicanus  Secundus,  by  order  of 
Quirinus,  held  a  census  in  Apamea  (in  Syria),  and, 
likewise  by  his  order,  conquered  the  Ituraeans  in  Leb- 
anon. But,  though  the  word  rjyuiuv  is  not  limited  to 
a  permanent  governor  of  a  province,  yet  Luke  could 
hurdly  use  such  a  phrase  as  this  (^yc/iovcvovroc  r^c 
Svpmc)  of  an  extraordinary  officer.  In  common  lan- 
guage this  could  only  mean  ''^  being  governor  o/Sgria" 
(see  besides,  Huschke,  p.  65  sq.)*  Just  as  little  does 
Bengel  hit  the  mark  (Ordo  Temp,  p.  208)  when  he 
makes  Quirinus  to  have  filled,  as  governor,  an  interim 
between  Satuminus  and  Yams. 

7.  Assuming,  on  the  authority  of  Luke,  that  an  en- 
rohnent  actually  did  take  place  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  birth,  a  modification  of  the  last  foregoing  hy- 
pothesis proceeds  to  make  out  a  probability  that  Cyre- 
nius  was  then  joint  governor  of  Syria  along  with  Sat- 
uminus. It  is  known  that  a  few  years  previous  to 
this  date  Volumnius  had  been  Joined  with  Satuminus 
as  the  procurator  of  that  province,  and  the  two,  Sat- 
uminus and  Volumnius,  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  to- 
gether by  Josephus,  who  styles  them  equally  govern- 
ors of  Syria  (Ant,  xvi,  9,  1 ;  9,  8).  Josephus  does 
not  mention  the  recall  of  Volumnius ;  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  possibility  that  this  had  taken  place  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  that  Cyrenius,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself,  had  been  sent  in  his  place.  He 
would  then  have  been  under  Satuminus,  a  rfytfiunff 
**govemor,"  of  Syria,  just  as  Volumnius  had  been  be- 
fore, and  as  Pilate  was  afterwards,  of  Judsuu  That 
he  should  here  be  mentioned  as  such  by  Luke  rather 
than  Satuminus  is  very  naturally  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  retumed,  ten  years  afterwards,  as 
procurator  or  chief  governor,  and  then  held  a  second 
and  more  important  census  for  the  purpose  of  registra- 
tion and  taxation,  when  Archelaus  was  deposed,  and 
Judsa  annexed  to  the  Boman  province  of  Syria.  The 
only  real  objection  to  this  solution  is  the  silence  of  all 
other  history.  But,  although  profane  history  does  not 
affirm  the  fact  of  Cyrenius  having  formerly  been  proc- 


urator of  Syria,  yet  it  does  not  in  any  way  deny  it; 
and  we  may  therefore  safely  rest  upon  the  authority 
of  the  sacred  writer  far  the  troth  of  this  fhct,  Jnat  as 
we  do  for  the  fisct  of  the  existence  of  the  first  enrol- 
ment itself. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  SmiA. 

A.  W.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  in  his  Cammentntio  de  Syria 
Romanonan promnda  a  Catcare  AvguetoadT.  Vtapaai' 
anumy  has  recently  shown  it  to  be  probable  tliat  Qni- 
rinus was  iwioe  governor  of  Syria.    This  he  supports 
by  the  following  considerations:  In  B.C.  9  Sentios 
Satuminus  succeeded  M.Titius  in  the  province  of  Syr* 
ia,  and  govemed  it  three  years.     He  was  succeeded 
by  T.  Quintilius  Yarns  (Joseph.  Anit.  xvii,  5,  2),  who, 
as  it  appears,  remained  governor  up  to  the  end  of  B. 
C.  4.     Thenceforward  we  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  is 
appointed  to  the  command  in  Germany,  in  which  he 
lost  his  life  in  A.D.  7.     We  also  lose  sight  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  Syria  till  the  appointment  of  P.  Sulptcios 
Quirinus  in  A.D.  6.     Now,  ftom  the  maxim  acted  on 
by  Augustus  (Dion.  Cass.  Ill,  28),  that  none  should 
hold  an  imperial  province  for  less  than  three  or  more 
than  five  years,  Varus  cannot  have  been  governor  of 
Syria  during  the  twelve  years  from  B.C.  6  to  A.D.  6. 
Who,  then,  were  the  missing  governors  ?    One  of  them 
has  been  found — L.  Yohinus  Satuminus,  whose  name 
occurs  as  "  legatus  SyrisB*'  on  a  coin  of  Antioch,  A.D. 
4  or  6.     But  his  proconsulate  will  not  fill  the  whole 
time,  and  one  or  two  govemon  must  be  supplied  be- 
tween Yarns,  ending  B.C.  4,  and  Yolusins,  A.D.  4  or  5. 
Just  in  tliat  interval  falls  the  census  of  Luke  ii,  2. 
Could  Quirinus  liave  been  governor  at  any  such  time  ? 
From  January  to  August,  B.C.  12,  he  was  consul. 
Soon  after  tluit  he  triumphed  over  the  Homonadenses 
(Tacit.  i4iiii.  iii,  48).     Now  Zumpt  applies  the  exhaust- 
ive process  to  the  provinces  which  could  by  any  possi- 
bility liave  been  under  Quirinus  at  this  time,  and  elim- 
inates frmn  the  inquiry  Asia — ^Pontus  and  Bithynia — 
and  Galatia.     Cilicia  only  remains.    But  at  this  time, 
as  he  shows,  that  province  had  been  reduced  by  suc- 
cessive diminutions,  had  been  separated  (Dion.  Cass. 
liv,  4)  from  Cyprus,  and — as  is  shown  by  the  history 
of  the  misconduct  of  Piso  soon  afterwards,  who  was 
charged  with  having,  as  ex-governor  of  Syria,  attempt- 
ed a  forcible  repossession  of  the  province  (Tacit.  Aim. 
ill,  12),  l)ecause  he  had  attacked  Celenderis,  a  fort  in 
Cilicia  (t5.  ii,  78>80),  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria. 
This  Zumpt  also  confirms  by  the  accounts  in  Tacitus 
{Ann,  vi,  41 ;  xii,  65)  of  the  Clitas,  a  seditious  tribe  of 
Cilicia  Aspera,  who  on  two  occasions  were  repressed  by 
troops  sent  by  the  governors  of  Syria.     Quirinus  then 
appears  to  have  been  governor  of  Syria  at  some  time 
during  this  interval.     But  at  whnl  time?     Wo  find 
him  in  the  East  (Tacit.  Ann.  iii,  4d)  in  connection  with 
CsBsar's  campaign  against  the  Armenians;  and  this 
cannot  have  been  during  his  well-known  governorship 
of  Syria,  which  began  in  A.D.  6 ;  for  Caius  Ciesar  died 
in  A.  D.  4.     Zumpt,  by  arguments  too  long  to  be  repro- 
duced here,  but  very  striking  and  satisfactory,  fixes 
the  time  of  his  first  governorship  at  from  B.C.  4  to 
B.C.  1,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Lollius. — Smith, 
s.  V.     This,  however,  still  leaves  a  discrepancy  of  one 
or  two  years  between  his  first  appointment  and  Christ's 
birth,  which  cannot  be  brought  down  so  late  as  B.C. 
4.    (See  Lutheroth,  Recensement  de  Quiriniue  en  Judce, 
Par.  1866.)    See  Census. 

Cyria  (Kwp/o,  "Udy,"  2  John,  ver.  1, 6),  a  Greek 
term  signifying  miHrees,  and  used  as  an  honorary  title 
of  address  to  a  female  (so  Eptct.  Eneh,  40),  as  in  Eng- 
lish. But  in  2  John  it  appears  to  bo  the  proper  name 
of  the  distin^'uished  female  to  whom  John  directed  his 
epistle  (sco  Alford,  Gr,  Tett,  vol.  v,  proleg.  p.  185  sq.) 
That  Cgria  was  often  a  proper  name  of  females  among 
the  Greeks  there  is  no  doubt  (Groteri  Ineeript.  p. 
1127).  Others  regard  the  associated  term  icXcrr^ 
("elect**)  as  a  proper  name,  q.  d.  Electa  (q.  v.),  and 
the  word  in  question  as  a  common  title.  See  Joim, 
Epistles  of. 
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Cyri&cua,  said  to  have  been  pope,  and,  according 
to  Somish  tradition,  to  have,  for  the  sake  of  St.  Ursula 
and  her  11,000  maidens,  forsaken  the  papal  see  to  suf- 
fer martyrdom  with  them  at  Cologne  (Aug.  8th).  His 
existence  is  probably  as  mjrthical  and  fictitious  as  that 
of  the  11,000  virgins.  The  church  and  college  of  St. 
Cyriac  (formerly  St  Dionysii),  at  Neuhausen,  near 
Worms,  claims  to  have  possessed  his  relics  since  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  centar}% 

Cyilacus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  at  the  end 
of  the  6th  century,  and  successor  of  John  Jtjunator  af- 
ter 595,  took,  like  his  predecessor,  the  title  of  ktriaKo- 
fi-oc  oiKovfuvLKoi:,  which  he  caused  to  be  confirmed  by 
a  councU.  The  I^mish  bishop,  Gregory  the  Great,  op- 
posed blm  at  first  without  success,  but  by  giving  his 
support  to  the  usurper  Phocas  he  finally  gained  his 
end,  and  Cyriacus  had  to  renounce  his  title.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  in  606. — ^Herzog,  Reai'Encjf- 
klqpddie,  ill,  221. 

Cyril  (St.)  (KvpiXXoc),  of  Alexandria^  was  bom  in 
Alexandria  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  and 
was  educated  under  his  uncle  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
that  place.  Tbeophilua  died  in  412,  and  Cyril  was 
elected  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  One  of  his  first  steps, 
according  to  Socrates,  was  to  plunder  and  shut  up  the 
churches  of  the  Novatians  (Socr.  Hist.  EccL  vii,  7). 
He  led  on  a  furious  mob,  which  drove  out  the  Jews, 
who  had  enjoyed  many  privileges  in  the  city  for  ages. 
This  proceeding  excited  tlie  anger  of  Orestes,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  city,  and  made  him  henceforth  the  impla- 
cable opponent  of  the  bishop.  An  attack  was  made 
on  the  governor  in  his  chariot  by  a  band  of  500  monks ; 
and  one  who  severely  wounded  him  having  suffered 
death  on  the  rack,  Cyril,  in  his  church,  pronounced  a 
eulogy  over  his  body  as  that  of  a  mart^T  (Socrates, 
1.  vii,  c.  14).  He  is  also  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Hypatia,  the  celebrated  daughter  of  the  mathematician 
Theon ;  but  his  share  in  this  atrocity  was  only  indi- 
rect. See  Hypatia.  The  titles  of  Doctor  of  the  In- 
camaiioH  and  Champion  of  the  Vtrffin  have  been  given 
to  Cyril  on  account  of  his  violent  dispute  with  Nesto- 
rius.  *  *  The  condemnation  and  deposition  of  Nestorius 
having  been  decreed  by  Pope  Celestine,  Cyril  was  ap- 
pointed to  execute  the  sentence,  for  which  he  presided 
at  a  council  of  sixty  bishops  at  Ephesns.  John,  patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  having  a  few  days  afterwards  held  a 
council  of  forty-one  bishops,  who  supported  Nestorius 
and  excommunicated  Cyril,  the  two  parties  appealed 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who  forthwith  committed 
both  Cyril  and  Nestorius  to  prison,  where  they  remain- 
ed for  some  time  under  rigorous  treatment.  Cyril,  by 
the  infiuence  of  Celestine,  was  at  length  liberated  and 
restored  (4dl)  to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  which  he  retein- 
ed  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  444"  (Engl,  Cy 
eUjp,  s.  v.).  See  Nestobius.  Cyril's  doctrinal  writ- 
ings are  chiefly  on  topics  connected  with  the  contro- 
versies on  the  Trinity.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
principal  treatises :  Thetaurtu  on  the  TrkUty^  intended 
as  a  complete  refutation  of  Arianism.  In  Diaioguee  on 
the  Incarnation^  in  Five  Bookt  against  Nestorius,  and  in 
an  ample  Commentary  on  8t,  John^s  Gospel^  the  same 
subject  is  continued.  Ten  books  against  Julian  con- 
tein  replies  to  that  emperor's  three  books  against  the 
Gospels,  which,  if  Cyril's  quotetions  are  faithful,  were 
as  weak  and  absurd  as  the  answers.  Seventeen  books 
On  Worthip  in  Spirit  and  Truth  show  that  all  the  Mo- 
saical  institutions  were  an  allegory  of  the  Gospel ;  *'a 
proof,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  **how  Scripture  may 
be  tortured  to  say  an^hing."  Thirteen  tiooks  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  are  written  with  a  simi- 
lar view.  Thirty  paschal  HomiUes  announce,  as  cus- 
tomary at  Alexandria,  the  time  of  Easter.  Sixty-one 
Epistles  nearly  all  relate  to  the  Nestorian  controversy. 
Cyril's  Synodical  Letter  conteins  twelve  solemn  curses 
against  Nestorius,  who  as  solemnly  replied  with  twelve 
curses  against  Cyril.    His  writings  abound  in  turgid 


praises  of  Mary,  though  he  did  not  hold  her  to  be  witb 
out  sin.  "  The  history  of  none  among  the  Christian 
fiithers  is  more  disgraceful  to  the  Christian  character 
than  that  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria — ^a  man  immoder- 
ately ambitious,  violent,  and  headstrong ;  a  breeder  of 
disturbances ;  haughty,  imperious,  and  as  unfit  for  a 
bishop  as  a  violent,  bigoted,  unskilful  theologian  could 
possibly  be — but  resolved  that  if  the  meek  inherit  the 
earth,  the  violent  should  have  possession  of  the  sees" 
(Clarke,  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  ii,  1 37).  "  But 
the  faults  of  his  personal  character  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  merits  of  Cyril  as  a  theologian.  He  was  a 
man  of  vigorous  and  acute  mind,  and  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  is  clearly  to  be  reckoned  among  the. most  im- 
portont  dogmatic  and  polemic  divines  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Of  his  contemporaries  Theodoret  alone  was 
his  superior.  He  was  the  last  considerable  represent- 
ative of  the  Alexandrian  theology  and  the  Alexan- 
drian Church,  which,  however,  was  already  beginning 
to  degenerate  and  stiffen ;  and  thus  he  offseto  Theodo- 
ret, who  is  the  most  learned  representetive  of  the  An- 
tiochian  school.  He  aimed  to  be  the  same  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  incarnation  and  the  person  of  Christ  that 
his  purer  and  greater  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria had  been  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  cen- 
tury before.  But  he  overstrained  the  supranaturalism 
and  mysticism  of  the  Alexandrian  theology,  and  in  his 
zeal  for  the  reality  of  the  incarnation  and  the  unity 
of  the  person  of  Christ  he  went  to  the  brink  of  the 
Monophysite  error,  even  sustoining  himself  by  the 
words  of  Athanasius,  though  not  by  his  spirit,  because 
tlie  Nicene  age  had  not  yet  fixed  beyond  all  inter- 
change the  theological  distinction  between  otVr'a  and 
ifiroaraoig"  (Schaff,  Church  History,  §  171).  The  best 
edition  of  the  Opera  Omnia  of  Cyril,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  (Paris,  1688),  is  that  of  Anbert  (7  vols.  fol.). 
This  edition  is  followed  by  Migne,  in  bis  Patrol.  Oursus 
Complettu  (Ixviii-lxxvii).  His  Ctmim,  in  Lucte  Evan- 
gtUuM  was  re-edited  in  Latin  by  R.  P.  Smith  (Oxford, 
1858) ;  and  in  an  English  version,  by  the  same,  with 
notes  (Oxf.  1859).  See  Clarke,  Succesnon  Sac.  Lit.  ii, 
187 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit,  Anno  412;  Tillemont,  Mhnaires, 
xiv,  272;  Butler,  Liees  of  Saints^  Jan.  28;  Neander, 
Church  History,  ii,  458-498;  Lardner,  Works,  vol.  iv; 
Domer,  Person  of  Christ  (Edinb.  trans.),  div.  i,  vol.  ii. 

Cyril  (St.)  (KiiptAXof),  of  Jerusalem,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  in  that  city  about  A.D.  815.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Macarius  about  835,  and 
priest  by  the  patriarch  Maximos  about  845.  On  the 
death  of  Maximus,  Cyril  was  chosen  to  succeed  him 
(A.D.  850).  A  luminous  appearance  in  the  heavens, 
called  the  *' Apparition  of  the  Cross,"  is  said  to  have 
marked  the  beginning  of  bis  episcopate  (Socrates,  Hist. 
Eccl.  ii,  28).  He  soon  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Arian  Acacius,  bishop  of  Ciesarea,  who  com- 
menced a  persecution  against  him,  which  terminated 
in  his  deposition  by  a  council  in  357.  He  was  restored 
to  his  see,  but  was  deposed  a  second  time  by  the  Arian 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  360.  Chi  the  accession 
of  Julian,  CyrU  returned  to  his  bishopric,  but  was  ex- 
pelled a  third  time  (A.D.  867).  Fhially,  under  Theo- 
dosius, he  was  restored  by  the  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple in  881,  and  died,  cleared  of  all  charges  against  his 
orthodoxy.  May,  88i5.  '*  An  incident  noticed  by  all 
the  biographers  of  St  Cyril  is  the  celebrated  attempt 
and  failure  of  the  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pnlmoting  their  religion,  but  really  with  the 
sinister  view  of  falsifying  the  prophecies  respecting  its 
irreparable  destruction"  (see  Gregory  Nazian.  Orat.  4 
advers.  Julian;  Theodoret,  Socrates,  Philostorgius,  So- 
zomen,  and  bishop  Warburton's  Dissertetion  on  the 
subject,  p.  88). 

"The  extent  writings  of  St  Cyril  are  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  consist  of  eighteen  books  of  Cateeheses, 
or  sermons,  delivered  during  Lent  to  the  catechumens 
(called  befiire  baptism  Hluminati);  five  similar  dis« 
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courses  deliTered  during  Easter  week  to  the  neophytes 
after  baptism,  called  Myttaffogic,  being  expUnatoiy  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  sacnments ;  a  treatise 
on  words,  and  the  letter  to  Constantias,  besides  which 
several  homilies  and  epistles  are  sometimes  improper- 
ly included.  Rivetos  (l^b.  iU,  c.  8,  9,  10,  De  CyrUH 
Catechetibu*)  considers  the  five  Mystagogics  and  the 
letter  to  Constantius  as  supposititious ;  but  by  Yossins, 
Care,  Mill,  Whittalier,  and  bishop  Bull,  they  are  re- 
ceived as  genuine.  The  books  of  Catecheses  are 
crowded  ¥rith  quotations  from  Scripture,  and  the  style 
is  dull  and  tiresomely  prolix ;  but  the  fkcts  they  con- 
tain relating  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Eastern  Church  in  the  4th  century  aro  extremely  in- 
teresting  to  the  student  of  Christian  antiquities.  In 
the  first  Catechesis  are  described  the  effects  of  bap- 
tism. The  fourth  gives  an  exposition  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  and  treats  of  numerous  questions  con- 
cerning the  body,  soul,  virginity,  marriage,  etc.  The 
subsequent  discourses  exhibit  and  enjoin  a  belief  in 
the  miraculous  virtues  of  the  relics  of  saints,  which 
are  represented  as  worthy  of  all  veneration ;  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  prayers  and  sacrifices  for  the  dead ;  in  the 
powers  of  exorcism,  consecrated  unction,  oil,  and  wa^ 
ter.  Christians  are  exhorted  to  cross  themselves  on 
every  occasion  and  action  throughout  the  day.  The 
enthusiastic  adoration  of  the  cross  displayed  by  St. 
Cyril  was  probably  owing  to  his  officiating  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem,  where,  after 
the  ^  Invention  of  the  Cross,*  it  was  deposited  in  a  sil- 
ver case,  and  shown  by  the  archbishop  to  thousands 
of  pilgrims,  who  each  took  a  little  chip  of  it  withoat 
occasioning  any  diminution  of  its  bulk !  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  cross  is  given  by  Toutt^e  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Cyril's  works.  His  cliief  theological  work 
is  the  above-named  KaTtJxh^ttQ  (fHOTtZofiivuvj  Cate- 
cheses, delivered  in  preparing  a  class  of  catechumens 
for  baptism,  and  it  is  the  first  example  we  have  of  a 
popular  compend  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  per- 
petual virginity  of  Mary  is  taught  by  Cyril.  The 
state  of  virginity  in  general  is  extolled  as  equal  to 
that  of  angels,  with  an  assurance  that,  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  noblest  crowns  will  be  carried  off  b}' 
the  virgins.  The  resurroction  is  proved  and  illustra- 
ted by  the  story  of  the  Phoenix"  (English  Cydopcedid), 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  aro,  'iASWt^Opera  OmmOj 
Grsece  et  Latine  (fol.,  1703,  with  notes,  indices,  and 
various  readings) ;  Toutt^e  (Benedictine,  6r.  et  Lat., 
Paris,  fol.,  1720) ;  also  in  Migne,  PatrolofficB  Curs.  Grasc. 
vol.  xxxiii.  The  Catecheses  aro  given  in  English  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fathers  (vol.  ii),  Oxford,  1889, 8vo.— 
See  Clarke,  Stuxessvm  Sac,  Liter,  i,  279;  Lardner, 
IVorkSf  iv;  Neander,  Church  History ^  ii,  98;  Cave,  Hist. 
IM,  i,  211 ;  Taylor,  Andeni  ChrisUaniCy ;  Scha£f,  Bist, 
of  the  Christian  Church,  §  168. 

Cyril,  St.,  the  aposUe  of  the  Slavi,  was  bom  in 
Thessalonica  about  820.  His  original  name  was  Con- 
stantine.  He  was  educated  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Photius,  and  gave  for 
some  time  lectures  on  philosophy.  He  therefore  re- 
ceived and  always  retained  the  name  '*  The  Philos- 
opher." After  some  time  he  took  orders,  became  a 
monk,  and  soon,  with  his  brother  Methodius,  with- 
drew into  solitude.  He  now  fell  out  with  Photius, 
defended  the  veneration  of  images,  and  wrote  against 
the  Mohammedans.  About  860  ho  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  Michael  III  as  a  missionarj*  to  a  Tartar 
tribe,  the  Cbazari,  which  at  that  time  inhabited  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  the  Low- 
er Volga.  Jews  and  Mohammedans  vied  with  Chris- 
tian missionaries  to  gain  an  influence  upon  this  tribe, 
and  the  selection  of  Constantino  by  the  emperor  for 
this  difficult  mission  indicates  the  hi^^h  reputation 
which  he  enjoyed.  He  first  went  to  Kherson,  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  put  himself  in  pos- 
session of  some  relics  of  Clemens  Romanus,  which  he 
seems  to  have  always  carried  with  him  from  this  time. 


A  portion  of  the  trilM  embraced  Christianity,  bnt 
there  is  no  proof  of  a  Christianization  of  the  whole 
tribe  and  of  the  organization  of  a  national  Church. 
After  his  return  to  Constantinople  he  again  lived  with 
his  brother  Methodius  in  ascetic  rotiroment  untO  he 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  as  a  missionary  to  the  South 
Slavic  tribes.  Both  Greek  and  Boman  missionaries 
had  for  some  time  been  at  work  among  this  people, 
which,  anxious  to  preserve  its  independent  national- 
ity, mistrusted  both.  Constantine  gained  their  conf:- 
dence  by  convincing  them  that  he  sympathized  with 
their  national  sentiments,  and  had  in  view  nothing 
but  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  He  became  tho 
founder  of  a  Slavic  literature  by  translating  into  their 
language  portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  most  im- 
portant liturgical  books.  For  this  purpose  he  used  an 
alphabet  which  either  had  been  invented  by  him  or 
modified  from  one  (the  '*  Glagolitic")  more  ancient. 
The  new  alphabet,  called  after  him  the  ** Cyrillic," 
was  adopted  by  most  of  the  Eastern  Slavi  (Bulgarians, 
Servians,  Bosnians,  Slavonians,  Russians,  etc.),  but 
subsequently  underwent  in  the  several  countries  a 
number  of  modifications.  By  prince  Rastislav  he 
was  called  as  a  missionary  into  the  Slavic  countries 
outside  of  the  Greek  empire.  This  Rastislav  is  prob- 
ably the  same  whom  the  Germans  call  Bastices, 
the  founder  of  a  great  Moravian  empire  whose  ex- 
act limits  cannot  at  present  be  defined.  About  863 
they  arrived  at  tho  court  of  Rastislav,  the  seat  of 
which  we  do  not  know,  but  which  was  probably 
at  a  point  far  to  the  south-east  frt>m  the  present 
Moravia.  By  disseminating  the  Scriptures  and  cel- 
ebrating divine  worship  in  the  Slavic  language,  they 
soon  founded  a  flourishing  Slavic  Church  in  the 
territory  of  Rastislav  and  other  Pannonian  princes. 
When  pope  Nicholas  I  heard  of  their  successes  he  in- 
vited them  to  Rome.  In  868  they  followed  this  invi- 
tation, accompanied  by  many  disciples.  Their  Slavic 
Bible  and  Slavic  mass  attracted  great  attention,  and 
the  successor  of  Nicholas  (who  in  the  meanwhile  had 
died),  Adrian  II,  received  them  with  marks  of  great 
favor.  They  presented  the  pope  with  the  relics  of 
Clemens  Romanus,  and  the  pope  approved  their  work, 
inclusive  of  the  Slavic  translatioh  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Slavic  liturgy,  and  declared  his  intention  to  organize 
the  new  churches  in  the  Slavic  provinces  as  an  inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical  province,  under  Constantine  and 
Methodius  as  bishops.  But  Constantine,  who  felt  the 
end  of  his  life  approaching,  preferred  to  romatn  as  a 
monk  in  Rome,  assumed,  the  name  of  Cyril,  under 
which  he  has  since  been  known  in  Church  history, 
and  died  a  £bw  weeks  later,  Feb.  14,  869.  The  work 
of  evangeliz&tion  was  continued  by  his  brother  Metho- 
dius. The  works  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to 
Cyril  (Apologi  Morales,  Vienna,  1630 ;  Opusculum  de 
Diction,  Venice,  1497)  are  spurious. — Herzog,  ReaJUEn- 
cyklop.  ill,  223;  Schafarik,  Slav,  AlUrthumer,  ii,  471; 
Wattenbach,  Beitrdye  zur  Geschichie  der  christl.  Kirche 
in  Mdhren  u.  Bdhmen  (Vienna,  1849) ;  Acta  Sanctorum^ 
Mart,  ii,  14 ;  Dobrowsky,  CyrUl  und  Method  (Prague, 
1823) ;  PhiUret  (Russian  bishop  of  Riga),  Cyrillus  tmd 
Methodius  (German  transL,  Mittau,  1847);  McLear, 
Missions  in  the  Middle  Ages,  chap,  xiii, 

Cyril  Lucar  (Cybillus  Lucaris),  a  Greek  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  noted  for  his  efforts  to 
introduce  into  his  Church  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formed (Calvinistic)  churohes.  He  was  bom  about 
1568  in  Candia,  which  at  that  time  was  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Venice  and  the  chief  seat  of  Greek 
scholarship.  He  studied  for  several  years  in  Ven- 
ice and  Padua,  and  subsequently  made  a  journey 
through  several  European  countries.  In  Geneva, 
where  he  staid  for  some  time,  he  became  a(X]uaint- 
ed  with  several  prominent  theologians  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  In  Lithuania  he  was  rector  of  a 
literary  institution  at  Ostrog,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  opposing  the  projected  union  of  the  Greek 
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clianhea  of  Poland  and  UthuanU  with  Home.  After 
bia  retuin  to  bia  D«tjva  land,  be  waa  Boon  promoted 
by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  the  dlj^iity  of  an 
■rchiinnndrite.  In  1603  Cyril  sacceeded  Meletiui  u 
patriarch  of  Alexaadria.  While  holdin){  thii  poeition 
he  carried  on  an  active  correapondence  with  David  le 
Len,  de  Wilelm,  and  the  Ramonatrant  Uytenbogaert 
of  Holland,  Abbot,  aichbi^p  at  Canterbury,  I<eger, 
profesBorof  Geneva,  the  republic  o(  Venice,  the  Swed- 
ish kin-;  Guatavua  Adolphua,  and  hie  cboDcellor,  Axel 
OxenBtiemi.  Many  of  Ibeee  letlera,  writun  in  ilifiar- 
ent  languages,  are  atill  ezUnt.  They  ehow  thatCyril 
wu  an  earneat  opponent  of  Kome,  and  a  creat  admirer 
of  the  Proteetaat  Reformation.  He  Bent  for  all  the 
important  worlts,  Proteatant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
puiiliabed  in  the  WeiCern  countrioa,  and  Bent  aaveial 
young  men  to  England  to  get  a  thorough  theological 
education.  The  friends  of  Cyril  in  Conatantinople, 
and  among  tbem  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Snedish 
ambaSBadora,  endeavoTcd  to  elevate  Cyril  to  the  patri- 
archal aeo  of  CoaBtantinople.  They  would  have  enc- 
ceedcd  in  1G13,  after  the  banishment  of  the  patriarch 
TimothcuH,  but  fbt  the  nnwilliugneaa  of  Cyril  to  ply 

AtUr  the  death  of  Thnotheua  in  1C21,  be  waa  elected 
bis  auccessor  by  a  unanimoua  rote  of  the  aynod.  Hie 
life  B>  patriarch  vaa  full  of  viciuitudes.    The  Jesuite, 

cured  his  lioniehment,  while  hia  frienda,  supported  by 
the  imbaaaadors  of  the  Protestant  powen  in  Ccnslan- 
tinople,  obtained,  by  meanii  of  lar^  aami  of  moaev. 
his  recall.  During  all  these  troubles,  Cyri],  with  re- 
markable energy,  pursued  the  great  task  of  hii  life. 
In  1627  bo  oblsined  a  printing-press  fVom  England, 
and  at  once  begun  lo  print  his  Confession  of  Faith 
and  several  caleclu»ma.  But,  before  tbeae  documents 
were  ready  for  publication,  the  printiii);  extabllBbi 
was  destroyed  by  the  Torkiih  government  at  tb' 
f  tigstion  of  tho  Jesuits.  Cyril  then  sent  bia  Confes- 
Hon  of  Faith  to  Geneva,  where  It  appeared.  In  1G29, 
in  the  Latin  language,  under  the  true  name  of  the 
author,  and  with  a  dedication  to  Cumelius  de  Haga. 
It  created  tbroDgbout  £aro|ie  a  profound  Bensi  ' 
and  many  were  inclined  lo  regard  it  as  spurious, 
ril,  however,  openly  confessed  the  authorship,  published 
in  1G33  a  Greek  edition  of  the  Confeasion,  and  hi  1CS6, 
in  a  letter  to  the  professor*  of  Geneva,  declared  bis 
concurrence  in  the  principal  doctrinea  of  the  Kefbrmed 
Church.  Manv  opponents,  however,  now  rose  against 
hint  in  the  G^k  Cbnrcb,  and  in  16S8  a  synod 
vened  at  Constantinople  to  try  hint.  But,  before 
tence  wss  prononnced,  the  Janissaries  arrested  him  by 
order  of  the  government,  catTied  bim  to  a  boat,  Btran. 
glcd  him,  and  cast  the  corpse  into  the  sea.  Some 
friends  found  tbo  corpse  and  buried  it  upon  an  isbnd, 
and  ten  years  later  a  solemn  funeral  was  held  at  Con. 
Btantinople.  Several  aynoda  condemned  the  Innova. 
tions  attempted  by  Cyril,  but  the  Coatession  of  Faith 
was  generally  treated  by  them  as  apuriona. 

The  Confession  of  Cyril  uses  of  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  compromising  formula  It  roi 
irarpvc  Si'  v'lov  (a  patrt  ptrJUium').  It  teo^'hes  abso- 
lute predestination,  denies  moral  freedom  prior  to  re- 
generation, declares  strongly  against  the  rights  claim- 
ed by  the  popes,  and  acknonledgea  only  tvro  sacra- 
ments, baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  recommendi 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  distinguishes  the  canonical 
from  the  deutero-canonicol  bocke,  and  rejects  the  ven- 
eration of  images.  It  baa  been  published  by  Kiramel 
In  his  Libri  t^bol.  reda.  Graea.— Thorn.  Smith,  Cot- 
Itetaata  de  Cyrillo  Lueari  (Lond.  1T07):  Bohnstedt, 
De  Cpillo  /4imri(IIalle,1724)i  Heraog,  AiitSwy- 
Uap.  viii,  538;  Picbler,  GncUritf  da  ITolalanHtmiu 
n  der  Orienlalitcirn  KireAe,  etc.  (Mnnich,  ISES,  Svo)  ; 
Stanley,  Eatlem  Church;  Princeloii  Beviev,  v,  812; 
Murdoch's  Mosbeim,  CAurrA  H'aloTj,  til,  317,  note  S 
(N.  Y.  1854). 
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Cy'ntB  CHehralied  Ko'rah,  ti^is  [twice  On's, 
Ezra  i,  1  kt.  clause,  2],  1  Chron.  zx'xvi,  ^2,  S3;  Ezra 

■  -    ",  B;  iii,  7;  iv,  3,  6;  Isa,  xllv,  28;  ilv,  1 ;  Dan. 
z,  1 ;  Cbald.  id.  Eara  v,  13,  14,  IT ;  vi,  S,  14  ; 

ban.  vl,  28;  Greek  Kvpoc,  as  in  1  Eadr.  ii,  3;  iv,  44, 
i  v,  71,  73;  vi,  17,  21[  for  the  old  Peraic  KaniA, 
ipposed  by  the  Greeka  lo  mean  the  am  [Cleaius, 
en.  Etc.  49;  Plutarch,  A»ax.  /],  hot  rather  con- 
!Cted  with  the  Sonacrit  Kuru,  of  unknown  signif., 

Rawlinaon,  Herod.  Ill,  455),  originally  called  Agraiia- 

■  CAypaidnif,  Strabo,  xv,  7M ;  see  RosenmDiUr.  Al- 
Icrth.  1,  i,  867),  the  celehmted  Persian  kinR  (O^D  T^'S) 

:onqneror  of  Babylon,  who  promulgated  the  llrst 
for  tbe  restoratioD  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land 
I  i,  1,  etc.).  "In  conaeqnence  of  a  dream,  Asty- 
it  is  said,  designed  the  death  of  hia  infant  grand- 
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son,  but  tbe  child  was  spared  by  those  whom  he 
charged  with  the  commission  of  the  crime  (Herod,  i, 
109  sq.),  and  Cvrna  grew  up  in  obscurity  under  the 
name  of  Agradates  (Strab.  xv,  729).  His  reel  paren- 
tage was  discovered  by  the  imperious  spirit  which  he 
displayed  while  yet  a  boy  (Herod,  i,  114),  and  when 
he  grew  up  to  manhood  his  courage  and  genius  placed 
bim  at  the  head  of  the  Persians.  The  tyranny  of  As- 
tyages  had  at  that  time  alienated  a  large  faction  of 
the  Modes,  and  Cyrus  beaded  a  revolt  which  ended  in 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Hedbn  king,  B.C.  560, 
near  Pasargadai  (now  Murgh-Aub)  (Strabo,  xv,  730). 
After  consolidating  the  empire  which  he  thus  gained, 
C>-ruB  entered  on  thai  career  of  conquest  which  has 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  East.  In  B.C.  54C  (f)  he 
defeated  CriEBUs,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the 
prise  of  bis  success.  While  his  general  Harpagns  was 
engaged  In  completing  the  reduction  of  Asia  Minor, 
Cvrua  turned  bis  arms  against  the  Babvlonians.  Bab- 
ylon fell  beftore  his  annv,  and  the  ancient  dominions 
of  Assyria  were  added  t^  his  empire  (B.C.  !iB8).  Tbe 
conquest  of  Babylon  opened  the  way  tor  greater  de- 
signs. It  is  proiiahle  that  Cyms  planned  an  invasion 
of  E>OTt;  and  there  are  traces  of  campaigns  In  Cen- 
tral Asia,  in  which  he  appears  lo  have  attempted  to 
extend  his  power  to  tbe  Indus  (Ctaias,  Pen.  c.  5  sq.). 
Afterwards  be  attacked  the  Hasssgets,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotos.  (1,  214  i  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xi,  2, 
1),  he  fell  in  a  battle  against  them  B-C.  529  (Clinton. 
Fait.  Sell,  ii,  eoi  aq.).     Hia  tomb  is  still  shown  at 
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FftsargadaB  (Airian,  Exp.  ALvi,  29),  the  scene  of  hu 
first  decisire  rictoiy  (EEawlinson,  Herod,  i,  278). 

*(  It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  the  details  of  the  out- 
line thus  sketched.  In  the  time  of  Herodotos  Cjnu 
was  already  ngarded  as  the  national  hero  of  Persia, 
and  his  history  had  received  rarious  popular  embel- 
lishments (Herod,  i,  95;  comp.  iii,  18, 160;  Xenoph. 
Qjfrop.  i,  2, 1).  In  the  next  century  Xenophon  chose 
him  as  tlie  hero  of  hb  romance,  and  fkct  and  fiction 
became  thenceforth  hopelessly  confused  in  classical 
-writers.  But,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  details  of 
his  actions,  the  empire  whioh  he  left  is  the  best  record 
of  his  power  and  plans.  Like  an  Oriental  Alexander, 
he  aimed  at  universal  dominion ;  and  the  infiuenco  of 
Persia,  like  that  of  Greece,  survived  the  dynasty  from 
which  it  sprung.  In  every  aspect  the  re^  of  Cyrus 
marka  an  epoch  in  universal  history.  The  fall  of  Sar- 
dis  and  Babylon  was  the  starting-point  of  European 
life ;  and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  begin- 
ning of  Grecian  art  and  phflosophy,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Roman  constitution,  synchronize  with  the 
triumph  of  the  Arian  race  in  the  East  (Niebuhr,  Gtsch, 
Am,  p.  282)."— (Smith,  s.  v.)  The  following  points 
demand  especial  consideration  (our  statements  on 
which  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Kitto  and  Smith) : 

1.  Jlis  Parentage, — Herodotus  (i,  107)  and  Xenophon 
{Cyrop,  i,  2, 1)  agree  that  he  was  son  of  Cambyses, 
prince  of  Persia,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astya^ 
ges,  king  of  the  Median  empire.  In  an  Assyrian  in- 
scription he  is  called  the  "  son  of  Cambyses  the  pow- 
erful king"  (RawUnson,  Htrf)d.  i,  193).  Ctesias  denies 
that  there  was  any  relationship  at  ail  between  Cyrus 
and  Astyages  (JPert.  Exc.  2).  According  to  him,  when 
Cyrus  had  defeated  and  captured  Astyages,  he  adopted 
him  as  a  grandfather,  and  invested  Amytis,  or  Amyn- 
tis,  the  daughter  of  Astyages  (whose  name  is  in  all 
probability  only  another  form  of  Mandane),  with  all 
the  honors  of  queen  dowager.  His  object  in  so  doing 
was  to  facilitate  the  submission  of  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  empire,  which  were  not  yet  conquered ; 
and  he  reaped  excellent  fhiit  of  his  policy  in  winning 
the  homage  of  the  ancient,  rich,  and  remote  province 
of  Bactria.  Ctesias  adds  that  Cyrus  afterwards  mar- 
ried Amytis.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  latter  account 
is  by  far  the  more  historical,  and  that  the  story  fol- 
lowed by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  is  that  which  the 
courtiers  published  in  aid  of  the  Persian  prince's  de- 
signs. Tet  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that,  on 
the  fkther*8  side,  Cyrus  belonged  to  the  AchsBmenidtt, 
the  royal  dan  of  the  military  tribe  of  the  Persians. 
See  Sartorius,  De  ratiomb,  citr  in  expon.  vita  et  rd,  ge$t, 
Cfpri,  XenopkmUi  potiut  quam  fferodot,  sit  eredendum 
(LQbben,  1771).  A  different  view  is  taken  in  SmithV 
Diet,  ofClaas,  Bioff,  s.  v.     See  Darius  (the  Medb). 

2.  nit  Elevation  to  the  Tyrone, — It  was  the  Arequent 
practice  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  probably  there- 
fore of  the  Modes  before  them,  to  choose  the  provin- 
cial viceroys  from  the  royal  families  of  the  subject 
nations,  and  thereby  to  leave  to  the  vanquished  much 
both  of  the  semblance  and  of  the  reality  of  fireedom. 
This  will  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  first  steps  of 
Cyrus  towards  eminence.  But  as  the  Persian  armies 
were  at  that  time  composed  of  ruder  and  braver  men 
than  the  Medes  (indeed,  to  this  day,  the  men  of  Shi- 
r^  are  proverbially  braver  than  those  of  Isfhhan),  the 
account  of  Xenophon  is  credible,  that  in  the  gener- 
al wars  of  the  empire  Cyrus  won  the  attachment  of 
the  whole  army  by  his  bravery ;  while,  as  Herodotus 
tells,  the  atrocious  cruelties  of  Astyages  may  have  re- 
volted the  hearts  of  the  Median  nobility.    See  Persia. 

8.  Tramition  of  the  Empire  from  the  Medet  to  the 
Pernant, — Xenophon's  romance  omits  the  fact  that 
the  transference  of  the  empire  was  effected  by  a  civil 
war;  nevertheless,  the  same  writer,  in  his  AmAatie, 
confesses  it  (iil,  4,  7, 12).  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Isocnu 
tes,  Stiabo,  and,  in  fact,  all  who  allude  to  the  matter 
at  all,  agree  that  it  was  so.     In  Xenophon  (/.  c.)  we 


find  the  Upper  Tigris  to  have  been  the  seat  of  one 
campaign,  where  the  cities  of  Laxissa  and  Mesptlji 
were  besieged  and  taken  by  Cyrus.  From  Strabo  we 
learn  that  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  spot 
where  Cyrus  afterwards  built  Pasargadss,  in  Persist 
for  his  native  capital.  Tliis  agrees  with  Herodotna'a 
account  of  two  armies  being  successively  lost,  which 
may  mean  that  the  war  was  ended  in  two  campaigns. 
Yet  Ctesias  represents  Astyages  as  finally  captured  in 
the  palace  of  Ecbatana.  Cyrus  (sa^'s  Herodotus)  did 
Astyages  no  harm,  but  kept  him  by  his  side  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Ctesias,  however,  states  that  he  was  first 
made  ruler  of  the  Barcanians,  and  afterwards  mur- 
dered by  a  eunuch  sent  by  Cyrus  to  bring  him  home 
to  visit  his  family.  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Cy- 
rus is  fixed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient 
chronologers  as  occurring  in  B.C.  559  (Africanns,  qp. 
Eumb.  X,  10 ;  Clinton,  ii,  s.  an.). 

The  Medes  were  by  no  means  made  subject  to  the 
Persians  at  first.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  as  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon  represent,  many  of  the  noblest 
Medes  sided  with  Cyrus,  and  during  his  reign  the  most 
trusted  generals  of  the  armies  wero  Medes.  Yet  even 
this  hardly  explains  the  phenomenon  of  a  Darius  the 
Mode,  who,  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  for  two  years  holds 
the  government  in  Babylon,  after  the  capture  of  the 
dty  by  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage used  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Darius  might 
be  explained  as  Oriental  hyperbole,  and  Darius  be 
supposed  to  liave  been  a  mere  satrap  of  Babylon, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Cyrus  is  clearly  put 
forward  as  a  euecestor  to  Darius  the  Mode.  Many 
liave  been  the  attempts  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
current  Grecian  accounts ;  but  there  is  one  only 
that  has  the  least  plausibility,  viz.  that  which,  with 
Xenophon,  teaches  that  Astyages  had  a  son  still  liv- 
ing (whom  Xenophon  calls  Cyaxares),  and  that  this 
son  is  no  other  than  Darius  the  Mede ;  to  whom  Cy- 
rus, by  a  sort  of  nephew's  piety,  conceded  a  nominal 
supremacy  at  Babylon.  See  Cyaxares.  In  the 
reign  of  the  son  of  Cyrus  the  depression  of  the  Medes 
probably  commenced.  At  his  death  the  Magian  con- 
spiracy took  place,  after  the  defeat  of  which  the  Medes 
doubtless  sunk  lower  still.  At  a  later  time  they  made 
a  general  insurrection  against  the  Persian  power,  and 
its  supprossion  seems  to  have  brought  them  to  a  level 
with  Hyrcanians,  Bactrians,  and  other  vassal  nations 
which  spoke  the  tongue  of  Persia ;  for  the  nations  of 
the  poetical  Irdn  had  only  dialectual  variations  of  lan- 
C^uage  (Strabo,  xv,  2,  p.  811).     See  Media. 

4.  JfiUtary  Career  ofCymt, — ^The  descriptions  given 
us  in  Ctesias,  and  in  Flutaroh's  Artaxerxes  (the  lat- 
ter probably  taken  from  Ctesias),  concerning  the  Per- 
sian mode  of  fighting,  are  quite  Homeric  in  their  char- 
acter. No  skill  seems  to  be  needed  by  the  general ; 
no  tactics  are  thought  of:  he  does  his  duty  best  by  be- 
having as  the  bravest  of  common  soldiers,  and  by  act- 
ing the  part  of  champion,  like  a  knight  in  the  days  of 
chivalry.  We  cannot  suppose  that  there  was  any 
greater  advance  of  the  military  art  in  the  days  of  Cy- 
rus. It  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  subdued  the  Lydians, 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Babylonians :  we 
may  doubtless  add  Susiana,  which  must  have  been  in- 
corporated with  his  empire  before  he  commenced  his 
war  with  Babylon ;  where  also  he  fixed  his  military 
capital  (Snsa,  or  Shoshan),  as  more  central  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  administration  than  Pasargadas.  Yet 
the  latter  citv  continued  to  be  the  more  sacred  and  be- 

m 

loved  home  of  the  Persian  court,  the  place  of  corona- 
tion and  of  sepulture  (Strebo,  xv,  8,  p.  818 ;  and  Plut. 
Artax.  init.).  All  Syria  and  Phcsnicia  appear  to  have 
come  over  to  Cyrus  peaceably. 

With  regard  to  the  Persian  wars,  the  few  facts  fh>m 
Ctesias,  which  the  epitomator  has  extracted  as  differ- 
ing from  Herodotus,  carry  with  them  high  probability. 
He  states  that,  after  receiving  the  submission  of  the 
Bactrians,  Cyrus  made  war  on  the  Sadans,  a  Scythiaa 
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(i.  e.  a  Slsvanic)  peapla,  nha  wem  to  bs.Te  dwelt,  or 
perhape  rothcr  roved,  along  the  OxDS,  ftam  BoUmra 

to  Khiva ;  uid  tbat,  aher  alterOHtc  successea  In  battle, 
he  aCtnched  the  ubnle  nation  to  himBelT  in  (aithrul  al- 
legiance. Their  king  is  called  Anorgee  by  Cleeiaa. 
They  an  undoubtedly  the  tame  people  that  Heiodotua 
(Tii,  64)  cjalls  Amyrgiiat  Sacians ;  and  it  ia  highly  prob- 
able that  they  gave  to  the  dlitrict  of  Hoigiana  ita  name. 
Their  vomen  fought  in  ranks  ae  Byitcmaticolly  si  the 
men.  Strabo  bu  cunorily  told  us  of  a  tradition  (xr, 
2,  p.  307)  that  Cjna  eacaped  vith  bnt  seven  men 
through  the  desert!  of  Gedroeia,  Qeeing  ttora  the ' '  In- 
diana"'-which  might  denote  an  unsueceufui  wbt 
againat  Candabnr,  etc.,  a  conntiy  which  certainly  was 
not  reduced  to  the  Persian  empire  until  the  leign  of 
Darios  Hyataspia. 

The  closing  aceue  of  the  career  of  Cyrua  was  in  bat- 
tle with  a  people  living  on  one  or  both  tianlis  of  the 
river  laiartei,  now  the  Syr-deria.  Ilerodotua  calls 
ttie  enemy  the  Massagelana,  who  luamed  along  the 
DOTth  bank  of  the  river:  according  to  Cteaiag  it  waa 
the  Derbicea,  who  aeeni  to  have  been  on  the  south. 
Both,  may,  in  fact,  have  combined  in  the  war.  In 
other  reapects  the  nanative  of  Cteuae  ia  iieyond  com- 
parJioD  more  credible,  and  more  agreeable  with  other 
known  facta,  except  Uiat  he  introduces  the  fiction  of 
Indiana  with  elrjihanU  aiding  the  enemy.  Two  battiea 
were  fongbton  aucccsilve  days,  in  tlic  former  of  which 
Cyrus  waa  mortally  wounded,  but  waa  canied  off  by 
his  people  (H.C.  629,  accordmg  to  ainton).  In  the 
next,  the  Sucian  cavalry  and  the  faithful  Amorgea 
came  to  anpport  him,  aod  the  Derbicea  auatuued  a  to- 
tal and  blijody  defeat.  Cyrus  died  the  third  day  after 
his  wound:  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Pasargsdic,  and 
buried  in  tbo  celebrated  monument,  whicb  was  broken 
open  by  the  Macedoniana  two  centuriea  afterwards 
(Strabo,  IV,  3).  A  description  ia  given  of  the  tomb 
in  Arrian  (vi,  29) :  it  waa  a  neat  quadrangular  ediUcc, 
with  a  low  door  leading  into  a  little  chamber,  in  which 
lay  a  golden  sarcophagus,  coutaining  the  Indy  of  Cy- 
rus. The  inscription,  reported  by  Aristobulus,  an  eye- 
witness, is  this;  "O  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  who  acquired 
the  empire  for  the  Perdans,  and  was  king  of  Asia. 
Grudge  me  not,  then,  Ihla  monument."  It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  perished,  but  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
has  sought  to  identify  It  with  an  extant  building  knon  n 
by  the  natives  as  that  of  "  tbo  mother  of  Suleiman" 
(TraaU,  i,  498).  His  name  is  found  on  roooumenta 
at  Murghab,  north  of  PersepoUs  (llikk.  Vet.  Med.  S. 
Ptn.Momm.'i 


G.  Coiubift  and  Rttalioia  of  Cgrta  ttncardt  At  Jan. 
— Hitherto  the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jens  had 
been  brought  into  contact,  bad  been  open  opprcaaors 
or  seductive  allies ;  but  Cyrus  was  a  generous  libera- 
tor and  a  just  guardian  of  their  rights.  An  inspired 
prophet  (Isa.  xllv,  28)  recognised  in  him  "  a  shepherd" 
of  the  Lord,  an  "anointed"  king  (Isa,  xiv,  1 ;  IT^^, 
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MatiaA) ;  and  the  title  aeemed  to  later  writen  to  in< 
vest  him  with  the  dignity  of  being  in  some  sense  ■ 
type  of  Christ  himself  (Jerome,  Camm.  in  Ita.  xlv,  1). 
His  succesaea  are  connected  in  the  prophecy  with  thtd( 
religiona  iaaue ;  and  if  that  appear  to  be  a  partial  view 
of  history  which  represents  the  restoration  ot  a  poor 
remnant  of  captive  Israelites  !«  their  own  land  as  the 
final  cause  of  his  victories  (lea.  liiv,  28-xiv,  4),  it  may 
be  answered  that  the  permanent  eflfects  whicli  Persia 
has  wrought  upon  the  world  can  be  lietter  traced 
through  the  Jewish  people  than  through  any  other 
channel.  The  taws,  the  literature,  the  religion,  tbo 
very  ruins  of  the  material  grandeur  of  Persia  have 
passed  sway,  and  atill  it  a  poulble  to  distinguiah  the 
cflects  whicb  they  produced  in  preparing  the  Jews  for 
the  fuiiliment  of  their  last  misaion.  In  this  respect, 
also,  the  parallel,  whicb  has  already  been  hinted,  holds 
good.  Cyrus  stands  out  clearly  as  the  representative 
of  the  Eaat,  aa  Alexander  afterwards  of  the  West. 
The  one  led  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  order, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  independence.  EcclesiaatJcai- 
ly  the  first  crisis  was  signalized  by  the  consolidatioii 
1^  a  Church,  the  second  by  the  distinction  of  sects. 
The  one  found  its  cntward  emiKidiment  in  "  the  great 
synagogue,"  the  other  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Aamone- 

The  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  had  carried  the 
Jews  into  captivity,  both  to  remove  a  disaffected  na. 
tion  fknm  the  frontier,  and  to  people  their  new  citiet. 
By  undoing  this  work,  Cyrus  attached  the  Jews  to 
himself  as  a  garrison  at  an  important  post.  But  ne 
may  believe  that  a  nobler  motive  conspired  with  this. 
The  Persian  religion  was  primitively  monotheistic, 
and  strikingly  free  from  idolatry ;  so  little  pagan  in 
its  spirit  that,  whatever  of  the  mystical  and  obscure  it 
may  contain,  not  a  single  impore,  cruel,  or  otherwise 
immoral  practJce  was  united  to  any  of  its  ceremonies. 
It  ia  credible,  therefore,  that  a  sincere  admiration  of 
the  Jewish  fsith  actuated  the  noble  Persian  when  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  book  of  Eira,  "  Go  ye 
up  and  liuiid  in  Jerusalem  the  house  of  Jehovah,  God 
of  Israel;  Ae  ii  God/-— anA  forced  the  Babylonian 
temples  to  diagorge  their  ill-gntten  spoil.  It  is  the 
mora  remarkable,  since  the  Persians  disapproved  the 
confinement  of  temples.  Nevertheless,  impediments 
to  the  fortification  of  Jerusalem  afterwarda  arose,  even 
dnring  the  reign  of  Cyms  (Ezra  iv,  G).     See  Captiv- 

Perhaps  no  great  conqueror  ever  left  behind  him  a 

fiurer  fame  thao  Cyrus  the  Great.  H  s  mighty  acbieve- 

menta    have    been    borne 

——  th   nation  whicb  he  eleva- 

ted   h  s  evil  deeds  hod  no 
b  atoriun    o  record  them. 


8  ngular  innor  and  privi- 
lege to  be  the  first  Gentile 
friond  to  tha  people  of  Je- 
ho  ah  n  the  time  of  their 


orallnati  na.  To  this  high 
du  V  he  is  called  bt/  nam* 
by  the  prophet  (Isa.  xliv, 
38;  xlv,  1),  and  lor  per- 
forming it  ha  seems  to  Ijo 
entitled  "  the  righteous 
man"  (xli,  2;  xlv,  13).  There  are  also  important 
paaaagesin  Jeremiah(xxv,12)  zzix,10;  xziii,7-lS) 
that  predict  the  same  event,  without  mentioning  the 
name  of  Cyrus  us  tiie  agent.  The  corresponding  his- 
tory is  found  in  the  books  of  Dsniel  and  Ezra.  The 
language  oftbe  proclamation  in  Ezra  1,2,  and2Chron, 
xxxvi,  22,  seema  to  countenance  the  idea  that  ha  waa 
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acquainted,  as  he  easily  might  be  through  Daniel, 
with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  respecting  him.  See 
Daniel. 

The  '*  first  year  of  Cyrus"  there  spolcen  of  is  not  the 
year  of  his  elevation  to  power  over  the  Medes,  nor  the 
date  of  the  conquest  of  Pertia,  nor  yet  that  of  the  fitU 
of  Babylon,  B.C.  538 ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  two  years 
succeeding  this  last  event,  during  which  "  Darius  the 
Mede"  hold  the  yiceroyship  of  Babylon,  i.  e.  in  B.C. 
636.  It  was  not  till  then  that  Cyrus  became  actual 
ruler  over  Palestine,  which  continued  to  be  attached 
to  the  Babylonian  department  of  his  empire  (see 
Browne's  Ordo  Saedorum^  p.  173).  The  edict  of  Cy- 
rus for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (3  Chron.  xxxvi, 
22,  23 ;  Ezra  i,  1-A ;  iii,  7 ;  iv,  3 ;  v,  18, 17 ;  vi,  8)  was, 
in  fact,  the  beginning  of  Judaism;  and  the  great 
changes  by  which  the  nation  was  transformed  into  a 
church  are  clearly  marked.  (On  the  identity  of  the 
times  of  Cyrus  and  Daniel,  see  Jour,  Sac.  IM,  July, 
1854,  p.  435  sq. ;  Jan.  1855,  p.  864  sq.) 

(1.)  The  lesson  of  the  kingdom  was  completed  by 
the  captivity.  The  sway  of  a  temporal  prince  was  at 
length  felt  to  be  at  l)est  only  a  fiiint  image  of  tliat 
Messianic  kingdom  to  which  the  prophets  pointed. 
The  royal  power  had  led  to  apostasy  in  Israel  and  to 
idolatry  in  Judah,  and  men  looked  for  some  other 
outward  form  in  which  the  law  might  be  visibly  real- 
ized. Dependence  on  Persia  excluded  the  hope  of  ab- 
solute political  freedom,  and  offered  a  sure  guarantee 
for  the  liberty  of  religions  organization. 


(2.)  The  captivity  which  was  the  punishment  of 
idolatry  was  also  tlie  limit  of  that  sin.  Tlienceforth 
the  Jews  apprehended  fully  the  spiritual  nature  of  their 
faith,  and  held  it  fSaat  through  persecution.  At  the 
same  time  wider  views  were  opened  to  them  of  the  un- 
seen world.  The  powers  of  good  and  evil  were  recog- 
nised in  their  action  in  the  material  world,  and  in  tliis 
way  some  preparation  was  made  for  the  crowning  doc- 
trine of  Christianity. 

(3.)  The  organization  of  the  outward  Church  was 
connected  with  the  purifying  of  doctrine,  and  served 
as  the  form  in  which  the  truth  might  be  realized  by 
the  mass.  Prayer — ^public  and  private — assumed  a 
new  importance.  The  prophetic  work  came  to  an  end. 
The  Scriptures  were  collected.  The  * '  law  was  fenced' ' 
by  an  oral  tradition.  Synagogues  were  erected,  and 
schools  formed.  Scribes  shared  the  respect  of  priests, 
if  they  did  not  supersede  them  in  popular  regard. 

(4.)  Aliove  all,  the  bond  by  which  "the  people  of 
Grod"  were  held  together  was  at  length  felt  to  be  relig- 
ious and  not  local,  nor  even  primarily  national.  The 
Jews  were  incorporated  in  different  nations,  and  still 
looked  to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre  of  their  fiuth.  The 
boundaries  of  Canaan  were  passed ;  and  the  begin- 
nings of  a  spiritual  dispensation  were  already  made 
when  the  "Dispersion"  was  established  among  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  (comp.  Niebuhr^s  Gesch.  Atsurt 
tend  Babels,  p.  224  sq. ;  Ewald,  Gesch,  d.  Vdlxs  Jsrad^ 
iv,  60  sq. ;  Jost,  Geiih,  des  JudenihumSj  i,  13  sq.).  See 
DisPBBSiox  (of  Jews). 


D. 


DSah.    See  Gledb. 

Dab'areh,  a  loss  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing 
(Josh,  xxi,  28)  the  name  Daberath  (q.  v.). 

Dabaritta.    See  Daberath. 

Dab^baaheth  (Ueh.Babbe'sheih,  ntsa'n,a  cameVs 
humpf  as  in  Isa.  xxx,  6,  q.  d.  Camel-hump  Hill ;  Sept. 
^afiatr^kj  Alex,  ^afiao^ai,  Vat.  Bai^dpa/3a ;  Valg. 
M)baseth)f  a  place  on  the  boundary-line  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulon,  between  Maralah  and  Jokneam  (Josh,  xix, 
11 ;  see  Keil,  Comment,  in  loc.) ;  apparently  the  mod- 
em JebdiOf  which  seems  likewise  to  correspond  to  one 
of  the  places  named  Gabatha  (Euseb.  Fafiad  and  Va- 
/3a^a),  located  by  Jerome  (^Onomasi.  s.  v.  Gabathon) 
near  Diocsssarea,  in  the  plain  of  Legio  (Robinson,  He- 
searches,  iii,  201,  whose  map  places  it  east  of  Uknufis, 
apparentiy  by  an  error ;  see  Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p. 
140).  It  was  again  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Later 
Res.  p.  113),  but  is  not  described  by  him  (comp.  Rit- 
ter,  JErdktmde,  xvi,  748).  Knobel  suggests  (Jos,  er- 
kldrt,  p.  458)  that  the  name  in  the  Onomasticon  may 
have  arisen  from  a  Hebrew  epithet  (n^DSk,  i.  e.  Gtb- 
eath,  q.  d.  the  hill  of  the  plain),  a  view  which  its  isola- 
tion from  the  camel  ridge  seems  to  confirm  (Ritter, 
zvi,  700),  although  the  modem  village  seems  to  be 
upon  a  very  slight,  if  any  eminence. 

Dab^'erath  (Heb.  Daberath'^,  ^^^"^  [once.  Josh. 
xix,  12,  with  the  art.  Kad-Daberaih\  T^'yvn ;  once,  1 
Chron.  vi,  72,  Dobrath%  H^^*?],  according  to  Fttrst  a 
fom.  form  of  ^1^,  pasture;  Sept.  in  Josh.  Aa/3pa&  and 
Aafipa^a  v.  r.  Aa(3ipw^,  in  Chron.  'Afiiitc  ▼•  i*.  AaPiop ; 
Vulg.  Dabereth),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh. 
zxi,28,  where  the  A.Y.  has  ^^Dabareh"),  near  the  bor- 
der of  Zebulon  (Josh,  xix,  12,  where  it  is  named  next 
to  Chisloth- tabor),  and  assigfied  to  the  Levites  (1 
Chron.  vi,  72).  It  is  probably  the  same  with  the  vil- 
lage Dabira  (Aaptipa),  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (Onomcut,  s.  v.)  as  lying  near  Mt.  Tabor,  in  the 
region  of  Diocsesarea  (Reland,  Palest,  p.  787);  and 
also  the  Dabaritta,  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Josephus 
ijlaPapirrwv  Kutiiri,  War,  ii,  21, 8 ;  ^aiSa^rnp/oi,  life. 


26 ;  AaPapirra  ▼.  r.  ^apdpirra.  Life,  62)  as  lying  in 
the  great  plain  on  the  confines  of  Galilee  (Reland, 
Ptdast,  p.  787,  too  nicely  objects  that  the  border  be- 
tween Issachar  and  Zebulon  would  not  be  assigned  to 
Galilee).  In  exact  agreement  with  these  notices  there 
still  exists,  on  the  side  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  at  the 
base  of  Mt.  Tabor,  on  the  north-west,  the  village  D^m- 
rich,  a  small,  poor,  and  filthy  place,  containing  the  bare 
walls  of  an  old  church,  based  upon  massive  fonuds' 
tions  of  a  still  older  date.  The  situation,  however,  is 
beautiful,  with  the  wooded  heights  of  Tabor  rising  be- 
hind, and  in  front  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  expanding 
like  a  sea  of  verdure  (Robinson,  Res.  iii,  210 ;  Mann- 
drell.  Early  Trav,  p.  479,-  Ritter,  Erdk,  xvi,  679;  De 
Saulcy,  Narrative,  i,  76 ;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  166, 167). 
Tradition  (Van  de  Yelde,  ii,  874)  incorrectiy  makes 
this  the  scene  of  the  miracle  on  the  lunatic  child  per- 
formed by  our  Lord  after  his  descent  from  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  (Matt  xvu,  14). 

Da'bria,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who  recorded 
the  visions  of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv,  24 ;  comp.  87, 42). 

Dach,  Simon,  a  German  Christian  poet,  bom  Jaly 
29, 1605,  at  Memel ;  became  in  1638  sub-teacher  of  the 
cathedral  school  of  Kdnigsberg,  co-rector  in  1636,  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  in  the  University  in  1639,  and  died 
April  16, 1659.  He  stands  among  the  first  poets  of 
the  so-called  Kdnigsberg  school.  His  productions 
were  parUy  religious,  partly  social,  and  appeared  nn' 
der  divers  titles ;  they  were  collected  and  published 
by  his  widow.  Some  150  of  his  religious  pieces  were 
published  by  H.  Alberti,  Arien,  etc.  (Konigsb.  1640-50), 
and  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Kdnigsberg  Hymn- 
book  of  1690.  See  Gebauer,  3,  Dach  u,  seine  Freunk 
als  Kirchenliederdichter  (TQbing.  1828) ;  Henneberger, 
Jahrb,  f.  detUsche  lAteraturgesch,  (Meiningen,  1854." 
Pierer,  Universal-LexHon,  s.  v. 

Dacherius.    See  Achebt,d\ 

D'Achery.    See  Achery,d*. 

Daco'bi  {AaKovfSi  v.  r.  Aaicoi;/3,yulg.  ^ceii5a)^ 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  "  porters''  that  re^ 
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turned  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  ▼,  28) ;  the  same  inrith 
Akkub  (q.  V.  No.  2)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  42). 

Da  Costa,  Isaac  (a  descendant  of  Uriel  Acosta, 
q.  y.)}  'W'is  bom  Jan.  14, 1798,  at  Amsterdam,  where 
he  also  pursued  his  studies  until  1817,  when  he  went 
to  Leyden  to  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of  law  and 
belles-lettres.  In  1822,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  abandoned  Judaism  and  embraced  Christianity, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of  the 
new  rationalistic  opinions.  A  circle  of  religiously-in- 
clined persons  gathered  about  him,  and  to  these  he  ex- 
pounded the  Bible  until  after  the  Revolution  of  1880, 
when  he  visited  different  cities  of  Holland  and  deliv- 
ered a  series  of  lectures.  In  1839  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Netherlands  Institute,  and  renewed  his  ef- 
forts as  a  poet,  while  he  still  carried  on  a  controversy 
with  theologians  of  other  schools  and  against  all  ec- 
clesiastical innovations.  He  died  April  28, 1860.  Be- 
sides numerous  poems  and  works  in  general  literar- 
ture,  he  wrote,  Israel  en  de  Volken  (1849) ;  Over  de 
eenheid  en  overeentHmmtnt/de  ewmgeUen  (1840,  2  vols.) ; 
Over  de  waarheid  en  toardij  van  het  Oude  Testament 
(1843) ;  PatUus  (1846) ;  Beschomomg  over  het  evangelie 
van  Lukas  (1856) ;  De  apoM  Johannes  en  zijne  schrt/ten. 
— Pierer,  UniverscU-Lexikonf  xix,  881. 

Daddas'iia  (Ao^^oToc  v.  r.  AoXdaioc*  Vulg.  Lod' 
dinui)y  the  "captain  of  the  treasury"  among  the  exiles 
at  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  viii,  46 ;  in  the  preceding  verse 
Anglicized  Saddaus);  evidently  a  corruption  (through 

the  blending  with  the  preceding  particle  ^9)  of  the 

Iddo  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  viii,  17). 

Dsemon,  in  Greek  Saifjuov,  and  its  derivative  Sai- 
fiovioVf  both  rendered  *^  devil"  in  the  English  version 
of  the  New  Test. ;  in  the  original,  however,  they  are 
carefully  distinguished  fVom  the  term  diafioXog.  See 
Devil.  These  two  words,  daifuov  and  daifioviovy 
are  used  as  synonj-mous  both  by  profane  and  sacred 
writers.  The  etymologies  which  the  Greek  authors 
themselves  assign  to  them  all  point  to  some  supposed 
characteristic  of  those  inUUigent  beings  to  whom  the 
words  are  applied.  For  example,  Plato,  in  his  CraJty- 
hts  (i,  398,  ed.  Serran.),  derives  the  word  from  ^ofjfAwv^ 
"  knowing"  (of  which,  indeed,  the  form  daifuov  is  found 
in  Archil.  [B.C.  650]),  in  allusion  to  the  superior  in- 
telligence and  consequent  efficiency  ascribed  to  dae- 
mons ;  Eusebius  (JPrcep.  Evang.  iv,  5)  from  dtifiaiviay 
*'  to  be  terrified ;"  others,  as  Proclus  (in  Hesiod.^  from 
^at(i>,  "to  distribute,"  because  dsemons  were  supposed 
to  assign  the  lots  or  destinies  of  mankind  (in  which 
case  it  would  be  similar  to  Mo7/9a).  The  following 
account  is  chiefly  from  Kitto  and  Smith,  s.  v. 

I.  By  heathen  writers  the  terms  in  question  are  em- 
ployed with  considerable  latitude.  In  Homer,  where 
the  gods  are  but  supernatural  men,  daifuov  is  used  in- 
terchangeably with  OioQ  (77.  xvii,  98,  99;  com  p.  104) ; 
hence  any  particular  divinit}^  as  Venus  (//.  iii) ;  after- 
wards in  Hesiod  {Op.  121),  when  the  idea  of  the  gods 
had  become  more  exalted  and  less  familiar,  the  dai- 
fiovec  ^^  spoken  of  as  intermediate  beings  ("minores 
diis  et  majores  hominibus,"  Liv.  viii,  20 ;  Adam,  Bom, 
Antiq.  p.  287),  the  messengers  of  the  gods  to  men. 
This  latter  usage  of  the  word  evidently  prevailed  af- 
terwards as  the  correct  one,  although  in  poetry,  and 
even  in  the  vague  language  of  philosophy,  to  Saifioviov 
was  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  rb  Oiiov  for  any 
superhuman  nature.  Aristotle  applies  dat^viov  to 
the  Divinitj',  Providence  (Rhetor,  ii,  23).  But  Plato 
(Symp,  p.  202,  203)  fixes  it  distinctly  in  the  more  lim- 
ited sense.  Among  them  were  numbered  the  spirits 
of  good  men,  *'  made  perfect"  after  death  (Plato,  Crat. 
p.  398,  quotation  from  Hesiod).  It  was  also  believed 
that  they  became  tutelary  deities  of  individuals  (to  the 
purest  form  of  which  belief  Socrates  evidently  referred 
in  the  doctrine  of  his  ^aifiovioj') ;  and  hence  (aifiuv 
was  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  the  "fato"  or 
''destiny"  of  a  man  (as  in  the  tragedians  constantly), 


thus  recurring,  it  would  seem,  directly  to  its  original 
derivation. 

1.  Dsemons,  in  the  theology  of  the  Gentiles,  are  mid- 
dle beings  between  gods  and  mortals.  This  is  the 
judgment  of  Plato,  which  will  be  considered  decisive : 
^^  Every  daemon  is  a  middle  being  between  God  and 
mortal."  He  thus  explains  what  he  means  by  a  mid- 
dle being:  **God  is  not  approached  immediately  by 
man,  but  all  the  commerce  and  intercourse  between 
gods  and  men  are  performed  by  the  mediation  of  das- 
mons."  He  enters  into  further  particulars :  "Daemons 
are  reporters  and  carriers  from  men  to  the  gods,  and 
again  fh>m  the  gods  to  men,  of  the  supplications  and 
prayers  of  the  one,  and  of  the  injunctions  and  rewards 
of  devotion  from  the  other"  (Plato,  Sympos.  iii,  202, 
203,  ed.  Serran.).  **  And  this,"  says  the  learned  Mede, 
"  was  the  cecwnentcal  philosophy  of  the  apostles'  times, 
and  of  the  times  long  before  them." 

2.  Daemons  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  were  the 
souls  of  good  men,  which  upon  their  departure  from 
the  body  were  called  heroes,  were  afterwards  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  daemons,  and  subsequently  to  that  of 
gods  (Plutorch,  Be  Defect,  Orac,),  Plato  (Cratylus^  ut 
sup.)  says,  ''  The  poeto  speak  excellently  who  affirm 
that  when  good  men  die  they  attain  great  honor  and 
dignity,  and  become  demons."  It  is  also  admitted 
that  lamblichus,  Hierocles,  and  Simplicius  use  the 
words  angels  and  daemons  indiscriminately.  Philo 
(De  Giganiibus)  says  that  souls,  demons,  and  angels 
are  only  different  names  that  imply  one  and  the  same 
substance ;  and  ho  affirms  (De  Somn,)  that  Moses  calls 
those  angels  whom  the  philosophers  call  daemons.  It 
was  also  believed  that  the  souls  of  bad  men  became 
evil  daemons  (Chalcid.  m  Platen,  Tim.  c.  185,  p.  380). 
Accordingly  ^aifiovioQ  often  occurs  in  ancient  authors 
as  a  term  of  reproach.  The  other  kind  of  demons 
were  of  more  noble  origin  than  tiie  human  race,  having 
never  inhabited  human  bodies  (Plato,  Tim.  p.  41,  42, 
69,  71,  76 ;  Apuleius,  De  Deo  Socralis^  p.  690). 

8.  The  heaUiens  held  that  some  daemons  were  malig- 
nant by  nature,  and  not  merely  so  when  provoked  and 
offended.  Pluterch  says,  "  It  is  a  very  ancient  opin- 
ion that  there  are  certain  tcicked  and  malignant  dae- 
mons, who  envy  good  men,  and  endeavor  to  hinder 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  lest  they  should  be  par^ 
takers  of  greater  happiness  than  they  enjoy"  (PluL 
Dion,  i,  958,  Paris,  1624).  On  this  passage  bishop 
Newton  remarks,  "This  was  the  opinion  of  all  the 
later  philosophers,  and  Plutarch  undeniably  affirms  it 
of  the  ver^'  ancient  ones"  (Dissert,  on  the  Prcpih.y  Lond. 
1826,  p.  476).  Pythagoras  held  that  certein  demons 
sent  diseases  to  men  and  cattle  (Diog.  Laert.  Vit,  Py- 
ihag.  p.  514,  ed.  Amstel.).  Zaleucus,  in  his  preface  to 
his  Laws  (apud  BtohcBum,  Serm.  xlii),  supposes  that  an 
evil  demon  might  be  present  with  a  witness  to  influ- 
ence him  to  injustice. 

II.  By  Hdlenisiic  writers, — In  the  Septuagint  the 
words  Saifuav  and  ^aifioviov,  though  not  found  very 
f^^uently,  are  yet  employed  to  render  different  He- 
brew words ;  generally  in  reference  to  the  idols  of  hea- 
then worship,  as  in  Psa.  xcv,  8,  for  d'^b'^bK,  the  '*  emp- 
ty," the  "vanities"  (rendered  xccpoTroiijrot,  ete.,  in  Lev. 
xix,  4;  xxvi,l);  inDeut.xxxii,17,for  d'^niZJ.^lords" 
(comp.  1  Cor.  viii,  5) ;  in  Jsa.  Ixv,  11,  for  ^1,  Gad^  tho 
goddess  of  Fortune :  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  aveng- 
ing or  evil  spirits,  as  in  Psa.  xci,  6,  for  1&3{^,  *'  pesti- 
lence," i.  0.  evidently  "the  destroyer;"  aJso  in  Isa. 
xiii,  21;  xxxiv,  14,  for  n*irb,  "hau-y,"  and  C^^S, 
"dwellers  in  the  desert,"  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  A.V.  renders  "satyrs."  See  Spectre.  In  the 
book  of  Tobit  (iii,  8)  we  meet  with  "an  evil  demon" 
(irovrjpbv  daifioviov).     See  Asmod^us. 

In  Josephus  we  find  the  word  "  demons"  used  al- 
ways of  evil  spirits ;  in  vii,  6,  3,  he  says  expressly, 
"  Demons  are  no  other  than  the  spirito  of  the  wicked, 
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that  enter  into  men  and  kill  them,  nnleas  they  can  ob- 
tain some  help  against  them ;"  and  he  speaks  of  their 
exorcism  by  famigatlon  (as  in  Tob.  vili,  2,  3).  See 
also  Ant.  vi,  c.  8,  3;  viii,  c.  2,  5.  Writing  as  he  did 
with  a  constant  view  to  the  Gentiles,  it  is  not  likely 
that  bo  would  use  the  word  in  the  other  sense,  as  ap- 
plied to  heathen  divinities. 

By  Philo  the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  as  equivalent  to  **  angels,"  and  referring 
to  both  good  and  evil.     See  Giaitt. 

III.  The  Netp-TestametU  writert  always  use  the  word 
In  a  bad  sense  when  they  speak  as  from  themselves. 
In  the  Gospels  generally,  in  James  ii,  19,  and  in  Rev. 
zvi,  14,  the  dssmons  are  spoken  of  as  spiritual  beings 
at  enmity  with  God,  and  having  power  to  afflict  man 
not  only  with  disease,  but,  as  is  marked  by  the  fre- 
quent epithet  *^  unclean,"  with  spiritual  pollution  also. 
In  Acts  xix,  12, 13,  etc.,  they  are  exactly  defined  as 
"evil  spirits"  (rd  jrvivfiaTa  rd  irovripa).    They  '*  be- 
lieve" the  power  of  God  "  and  tremble"  (James  ii,  19) ; 
they  recognise  our  Lord  as  the  Son  of  God  (Matt  viii, 
29 ;  Luke  iv,  41),  and  acknowledge  the  power  of  his 
name,  used  in  exorcism,  in  the  place  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  by  his  appointed  messengers  (Acts  xix,  16) ; 
and  look  forward  in  terror  to  the  judgment  to  come 
(Matt,  viii,  29).     The  description  is  precisely  that  of 
a  nature  akin  to  the  angelic  (see  Anoel)  in  knowl- 
edge and  powers,  but  with  the  emphatic  addition  of 
the  idea  of  positive  and  active  wickedness.     Nothing 
is  said  either  to  support  or  to  contradict  the  common 
Jewish  belief  that  in  their  ranks  might  be  numbered 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead.     In  support  of  it  arc 
often  quoted  the  fact  that  the  dfemoniacs  sometimes 
haunted  the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt  viii,  28),  and 
the  supposed  reference  of  the  epithet  axdOapra^  "  un- 
clean," to  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  of  a  dead  body. 
In  1  Cor.  X,  20, 21 ;  1  Tim.  iv,  1 ;  and  Rev.  ix,  20,  the 
word  Baiftovia  is  used  of  the  oljjects  of  Gentile  wor- 
sUp,  and  in  the  first  passage  it  is  opposed  to  the  word 
Qti^  (with  a  reference  to  Deut.  xxxii,  17).     So  also  is 
it  used  by  the  Athenians  in  Acts  xvii,  18.     The  same 
identification  of  the  heathen  deities  with  the  evil  spir- 
its is  found  in  the  description  of  the  damsel  having  "  a 
spirit  of  divination"  (irvtvfia  irvButva,  or  TruBiavoQ)  at 
Philippi,  and  the  exorcism  of  her  as  a  diemoniac  by 
Paul  (Acts  xvi,  16) ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  1 
Cor.  X,  19,  20,  the  apostle  is  arguing  with  those  who 
declared  an  idol  to  be  a  pure  nullity,  and  while  he  ac- 
cepts the  truth  that  it  is  so,  he  yet  declares  that  all 
which  is  offered  to  it  is  offered  to  a  **  demon."     See 
l^TuoNESS.     Indeed,  it  has  been  contended  that  evi- 
dence is  found  in  the  Old  Test,  to  show  that  dnmons 
who  had  once  been  souls  of  men  were  the  objects  of 
immediate  worship  among  the  heathens  (Deut.  xxvi, 
14 ;  Psa.  cvi,  28 ;  Isa.  viii,  19),  and  It  is  in  contradis- 
tinction to  these  that  Jehovah  is  so  frequently  called 
**  the  Umng  God"  (Dent,  v,  6,  etc.  etc. ;  see  Farmer*s 
Usscty  on  die  Deemoniaca^  passim).     More  particularly, 
1.  As  to  their  nature^  deemons  are  wvivfiara,  or  tpir- 
it$  (comp.  Matt  viii,  16 ;  x,  1 ;  xii,  43-45 ;  Mark  ix, 
20;  Luke  x,  20,  etc.).     Hence  there  is  ascribed  to 
them  intelUgence  and  toill  (Mark  i,  24 ;  Luke  iv,  34 ; 
James  ii,  19 ;  iii,  14),  as  well  as  great  power  (Matt 
viii,  28-32;  Mark  ix,  26;  Eph.  vi,  12).    Whether  they 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  class,  and  as 
fallen  from  the  original  condition  of  the  angels,  does 
not  clearly  appear  from  any  statement  of  Scripture. 
As  the  messengers  and  agents  of  Satan  (q.  v.),  they 
may  be  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  the  probability 
seems  to  be  that  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as  him- 
self (see  Doddridge,  Family  Saepotitor,  i,  33,  London, 
1799 ;  Campbell,  Prelim,  Diuert.  p.  190).    He  is  called 
the  Prince  of  the  Demons ;  the  daemons  whom  our 
Lord  cast  out  are  collectively  called  Satan  (Matt,  xii, 
24-29 ;  Luke  xiii,  16) ;  and  the  phrase  '*  unclean  spir- 
its," which  is  applied  to  them  (Matt,  x,  1 ;  Mark  lil, 
11 ;  vi,  7,  etc.),  is  applied  also  to  fallen  angels  (Rev. 


xvi,  13;  zviii,  %\  and  even  in  the  singular  to  Satan 
himself  (Mark  iii,  80 ;  comp.  22).  These  oonaiderfr- 
tions,  we  think,  render  it  probable  that  the  doifiovut 
of  the  N.  T.  belong  to  the  number  of  those  angels 
"who  kept  not  their  first  estate;"  and  we  conclude 
probably  (though  attempts  have  been  made  to  deny 
the  inference)  that  they  mnst  be  the  same  as  **  the  an- 
gels of  the  devil"  (Matt  xxv,  41 ;  Rev.  xii,  7, 9),  "the 
principalities  and  powers"  against  whom  we  "  wrtestle" 
(Eph.  vi,  12,  etc.). 

2.  As  to  character,  demons  are  described  as  etil, 
uncUcm  (wovifpa,  cucc^apTo)  (Matt  xii,  45 ;  x,  1,  etc.), 
as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  used  by 
Satan  for  his  wicked  designs  (Matt,  ix,  34 ;  xxv,  41 ; 
Eph.  vi,  12). 

3.  As  to  their  abode,  they  are  represented  as  "  re- 
served in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day"  (Jude  6 ;  comp.  2  Pet  il, 
4).  They  are  said  also  to  bo  in  the  abyss  (Luke  viii, 
81 ;  comp.  Rev.  ix,  1-11).  See  Abtss.  Such  descrip- 
tions, however,  can  be  understood  as  intimating  noth- 
ing more  than  their  being  in  a  state  of  punishment, 
and  under  control ;  for  the  activity  which  is  ascribed 
to  them  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  their  being  in 
a  state  of  coi^nement ;  and,  besides,  such  passages  as 
Eph.  ii,  2;  vi,  12,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
sphere  of  extended  physical  ftoedom  is  assigned  to 
these  ihllen  spirits. 

III.  The  faihert  fr^uently  refer  to  demons  in  their 
writings.  By  some  they  are  represented  as  angels 
who,  originally  created  holy,  fell  into  rebellion  and 
sin  (Joan.  Damaac.  Eaepos,  Fideif  ii,  4),  while  others 
represent  them  as  the  fruit  of  the  intercourse  of  angels 
with  women  (Justin  M.  Apol»  ii,  5),  and  others  that 
they  are  the  souls  of  the  giants  whom  the  daughters 
of  men  bore  to  devils  (Pseudo-demeatin.  viii,  18).  They 
also  teach  that  they  are  doiafiara,  yet  not  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  bo  absolutely  impassable,  but  as  atci^  ovra 
(Clem.  Alex.  p.  791 ;  comp.  Chrysostom,  ffom.  cxxv ; 
Theodoret,  tn  Jes,  xiii).  They  all  describe  them  as 
evil,  as  deceiving  and  destroying  men,  as  being  tho 
object  of  worship  to  the  heathen,  and  as  employed  by 
God  to  punish  the  wicked  (Origen,  Cont.  Cels.  v,  234; 
viii,  p.  399,  etc.).  See  tlio  passages  collected  in  Sai- 
cer,  Thes.  s.  v.  taiiuav,  and  in  Usteri,  Pculm.  LeMe- 
ffriffe  (Anh.  iii,  p.  421  sq.,  5th  ed.) ;  comp.  also  on  the 
whole  subject  Wlnzer,  2>«  Jkemonologia  in  N.  T.  ISnit 
(Viteb.  et  Lips.  1812-22) ;  Lindinger,  De  Hthrceor.  arte 
med.  de  Dcemone  (Wittenb.  1774);  Pisanski,  BeleutA' 
tung  der  aogenantU,  biblisch,  Damonologie  (Danz.  1778); 
Schmid,  De  lap$u  dcemonum  (Wittenberg,  1775).     See 

DEMONIAC. 

Da^moniac  (daifiovi^u/icvof,  rendered  "  possessed 
with  a  devil ;"  also  daifiova  (X^^Oi  ^  ^'*™  0^  ^^^  ^^-) 
frequently  used  in  the  New  Test,  and  applied  to  per- 
sons suffering  under  the  possession  of  a  demon  or  eril 
spirit  [see  D^iemon],  such  possession  generally  shov- 
ing itself  visibly  in  bodily  disease  or  mental  derange- 
ment. Tho  word  daifiovdv  is  used  in  a  nearly  eauiv- 
alent  sense  in  classical  Greek  (as  in  iEsch.  Ckoeph.  p. 
566 ;  S(pt.  c.  Theb.  p.  1001 ;  Eurip.  Phcm.  p.  888,  etc.), 
except  that  as  the  idea  of  spirits  distinctly  evil  and 
rebellious,  hardly  existed,  such  possession  was  refetred 
to  the  will  of  the  gods  or  to  the  vague  prevalence  of 
an  'An;,  or  fury.  Neither  word  is  employed  in  this 
sense  by  the  Sept,  but  in  our  Lord's  time  (as  is  seen, 
for  example,  constantly  in  Joeephus)  the  belief  in  the 
possession  of  men  by  demons,  who  were  either  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  after  death  or  evil  angels,  was 
thoroughly  established  among  aU  the  Jews,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sadducees  alone.  Demonized  per- 
sons, in  the  N.  T.,  are  those  who  were  spoken  of  as 
having  a  demon  or  demons  occupying  them,  suspend- 
ing the  faculties  of  their  minds,  and  governing  the 
members  of  their  bodies,  so  that  what  was  said  and 
done  by  the  demoniacs  was  ascribed  to  the  indwell- 
ing demon.     Plato  (apud  Clem.  Alex.  Btrom.  i,  405, 
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OzDO.)  affirms  that  "  diemoniacs  do  not  use  their  own 
dialect  or  tongue,  bat  that  of  the  daemons  who  have 
entered  into  them.'*  Lncian  sa^'S  **  the  patient  is  si- 
lent; the  dsemon  returns  the  answer  to  the  question 
asked."  Apollonioe  thus  addresses  a  youth  supposed 
to  be  possessed :  "  I  am  treated  contumelionsly  by  the 
dssmon,  and  not  by  thee"  (comp.  Matt,  viii,  28  and 
81 ;  Mark  y,  2 ;  Ix,  12  ;  Luke  yiii,  27,  82).  With  re- 
gard to  the  frequent  mention  of  diemoniacs  in  Scrip- 
ture, three  main  opinions  hare  been  started. 

1.  That  of  Strauss  and  the  mythical  school,  which 
makes  the  whole  account  merely  symbolic,  without 
basis  of  fact.  The  possession  of  the  devils  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  idea,  only  a  lively  symbol  of  the  preva- 
lence of  evil  in  the  world,  the  casting  out  of  the  devils 
by  our  Lord  a  corresponding  symbol  of  his  conquest 
over  that  evil  power  by  his  doctrine  and  his  life.  This 
notion  stands  or  falls  with  the  mythical  theory  as  a 
whole :  with  regard  to  this  special  form  of  it,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  the  plain,  simple,  and  prosaic  relation 
of  the  facts  as  facts,  which,  whatever  might  be  con- 
ceived as  possible  in  highly  poetic  and  avowedly  figu- 
rative passages,  would  make  their  assertion  here  not  a 
symbol  or  a  figure,  but  a  lie.  It  would  be  as  reasona- 
ble to  expect  a  myth  or  symbolic  fable  from  Tacitus 
or  Thucydides  in  their  accounts  of  contemporary  his- 
torv. 

2.  The  second  theory  is,  that  our  Lord  and  the 
evangelists,  in  referring  to  diemoniacal  possession, 
spoke  only  in  accommodation  to  the  general  belief  of 
the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its  truth  or  its 
&lsity.  It  is  concluded  that,  since  the  symptoms  of 
the  affliction  were  frequently  those  of  bodily  disease 
(as  dumbness,  Matt,  ix,  82 ;  blindness,  Matt,  xii,  22 ; 
epilepsy,  Mark  ix,  17-27),  or  those  seen  in  cases  of 
ordinary  insanity  (as  in  Matt,  viii,  28 ;  Mark  v,  1-5) ; 
since,  also,  the  phrase  "to  have  a  devil"  is  constantly 
used  in  connection  with,  and  as  apparently  equivalent 
to,  **  to  be  mad"  (see  John  vii,  20 ;  viii,  48;  x,  20,  and 
perhaps  Matt,  xi,  18 ;  Luke  vii,  83) ;  and  since,  lastly, 
cases  of  diemoniacal  possession  ffro  not  known  to  occur 
in  our  own  days,  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  our 
Lord  spoke,  and  the  evangelists  wrote,  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to  be 
clearly  understood,  especially  by  the  sufferers  them- 
selves, but  that  the  dsmoniacs  were  merely  persons 
suffering  under  unusual  diseases  of  body  and  mind. 

TVith  regard  to  this  theory  also,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  it  does  not  accord  either  with  the  general  princi- 
ples or  with  the  particular  language  of  Scripture. 
Accommodation  is  possible  when,  in  things  indifferent, 
language  is  used  which,  although  scientifically  or  cty- 
mologically  inaccurate,  yet  conveys  a  true  impres- 
sion, or  when,  in  things  not  indifferent,  a  declaration 
of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii,  1, 2),  or  a  moral  law  (Matt,  xix,  8), 
is  given,  true  or  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect, 
because  of  the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipients. 
But  certainly  here  the  matter  was  not  indifferent.  The 
age  was  one  of  little  fieuth  and  great  superstition ;  its 
characteristic  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a  distant 
lawgiver,  not  an  inspirer  of  men's  hearts.  This  su- 
perstition in  things  of  far  less  moment  was  denounced 
by  our  Lord ;  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  would  sanc- 
tion, and  the  evangelists  be  permitted  to  record  for 
ever,  an  idea  in  itself  false,  which  has  constantly  been 
the  very  stronghold  of  superstition  ?  Nor  was  the 
language  used  such  as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere 
conventional  expression.  There  is  no  harm  in  our 
"  speaking  of  certain  forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not 
thereby  implying  that  we  believe  the  moon  to  have  or 
to  have  had  any  influence  upon  them ;  .  .  .  but  if  we 
began  to  describe  the  cure  of  such  as  the  moon's  ceas- 
ing to  afflict  them,  or  if  a  physician  were  solemnly  to 
address  the  moon,  bidding  it  abstain  from  injuring  his 
patient,  t^iere  would  be  here  a  passing  over  to  quite  a 
different  region,  .  .  .  there  would  be  that  gnlf  be- 
tween our  thoughts  and  words  in  which  the  essence  of  a 
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lie  consists.  Now  Christ  does  everywhere  spciak  such 
language  as  this"  (Trench,  On  Miradet,  p.  168,  where 
the  whole  question  is  most  ably  treated).  Nor  is  there, 
in  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.,  the  least  indication  that  anv 
**  economy"  of  teaching  was  employed  on  account  of 
the  **haiiiness"  of  the  Jews'  ''hearts."  Possession 
and  its  cure  are  recorded  plainly  and  simply ;  dsemo- 
niacs  are  frequently  distinguished  fh>m  those  afflicted 
with  bodily  sickness  (see  Mark  i,  82;  xvi,  17,  18; 
Luke  vi,  17, 18) ;  even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epilep- 
tic ((nXipnai^ofuvoif  Matt,  iv,  24) ;  the  sune  outward 
signs  are  sometimes  referred  to  possession,  sometimes 
merely  to  disease  (comp.  Matt,  iv,  24,  with  xvii,  15 ; 
Matt,  xii,  22,  with  Mark  vii,  82,  etc.) ;  the  demons 
are  represented  as  speaking  in  their  own  persons  with 
superhuman  knowledge,  and  acknowledging  our  Lord 
to  be,  not,  as  the  Jews  generally  called  him,  son  of 
David,  but  Son  of  God  (Matt,  viu,  29 ;  Mark  i,  24 ;  v, 
7 ;  Luke  iv,  41,  etc.).  All  these  things  speak  of  a  per- 
sonal power  of  evil,  and,  if  in  any  case  they  refer  to 
what  we  might  call  mere  disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell 
us  of  something  in  it  more  than  a  morbid  state  of  bod- 
ily organs  or  self-caused  derangement  of  mind.  Kor 
does  our  Lord  speak  of  dflsmons  as  personal  spirits  of 
evil  to  the  multitude  alone,  but  in  his  secret  conversa- 
tions with  his  disciples,  declaring  the  means  and  con- 
ditions by  which  power  over  tiiem  could  be  exercised 
(Matt,  xvii,  21).  Twice  also  he  distinctly  eonnecta 
dnmoniacal  possession  with  the  power  of  the  evil  one ; 
once  in  Luke  x,  18,  to  the  seventy  disciples,  where  he 
speaks  of  his  power  and  theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a 
**fa11  of  Satan,"  and  again  in  Matt,  xii,  25-80,  when 
he  was  accused  of  casting  out  dssmons  through  Beelze- 
bub, and,  instead  of  giving  any  hint  that  the  possessed 
were  not  really  under  an}'  direct  and  personal  power 
of  evil,  he  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the  division  of  Sa- 
tan against  himself,  which,  if  possession  be  unreal, 
becomes  inconclusive  and  almost  insincere.  Lastly, 
the  single  fiict  recorded  of  the  entrance  of  the  demons 
at  Gadara  (Mark  v,  10-14)  into  the  herd  of  swine,  and 
the  effect  which  that  entrance  caused,  is  sufficient  to 
overthrow  the  notion  that  our  Lord  and  the  evangel- 
ists do  not  assert  or  imply  any  objective  reality  of  pos- 
session. In  the  face  of  tiiis  mass  of  evidence,  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  theory  can  be  reconciled 
with  anything  like  truth  of  Scripture. 

But,  besides  this,  it  must  be  added  that,  to  sa}'  of  a 
case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  insanity,  gives  no  real 
explanation  of  it  at  all ;  it  merely  refers  it  to  a  class 
of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but  gives  no  answer 
to  the  further  question,  how  did  the  disease  or  insanity 
arise  ?  Even  in  disease,  whenever  the  mind  acts  upon 
the  body  (as  e.  g.  in  nervous  disorders,  epilepsy,  etc.), 
the  mere  derangement  of  the  physical  organs  is  not 
the  whole  cause  of  the  evil ;  there  is  a  deeper  one  ly- 
ing in  the  mind.  Insanify  may  indeed  arise,  in  some 
cases,  from  the  physical  injury  or  derangement  of 
thoee  bodily  organs  through  which  the  mind  exercises 
its  powers,  but  far  oftener  it  appears  to  be  due  to  met- 
aphysical causes,  acting  upon  and  disordering  the  mind 
itself.  In  all  cases  where  the  evU  lies  not  in  the  bodv, 
but  in  the  mind,  to  call  it  ''only  disease  or  insanity" 
is  merely  to  state  the  fact  of  the  disorder,  and  give  up 
all  explanation  of  its  cause.  It  is  an  assumption, 
therefore,  which  requires  proof,  that,  amid  the  many 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  mental  and  physical  dis- 
ease in  our  own  days,  there  are  none  in  which  one 
gifted  with  "discernment  of  spirits"  might  see  signs 
of  what  the  Scripture  calls  *'  possession." 

The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
the  Bible,  without  contradicting  ordinary  experience, 
yet  advances  to  a  region  where  human  science  cannot 
follow.  As  generally  it  connects  the  existence  of 
mental  and  bodily  suffering  in  the  world  with  the  in- 
troduction of  moral  corruption  by  the  Fall,  and  refers 
the  power  of  moral  evil  to  a  spiritual  and  personal 
sooroe,  so  also  it  asserts  the  existence  of  inferior  spir- 
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its  of  eyil,  and  it  refers  certain  cues  of  bodily  and 
mental  disease  to  the  influence  which  thej  are  permit- 
ted to  exercise  directly  over  tlie  soul  and  indirectly 
over  the  body.  Inexplicable  to  us  this  influence  cer- 
tainly is,  as  all  action  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to  be ; 
bnt  no  one  can  pronounce  h  priori  whether  it  be  im- 
possible or  improbable,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  evis- 
cerate the  stroag  expressions  of  Scripture  in  order  to 
reduce  its  declarations  to  a  level  with  our  own  igno- 
rance.     See  CoNDESCENSXOlf . 

8.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and  literal 
interpretation  of  these  passages,  that  there  are  evil 
spirits  (see  Daemon),  subjects  of  the  Evil  One,  who, 
in  the  days  of  the  Lord  himself  and  his  apostles  es- 
pecially, were  permitted  by  God  to  exercise  a  direct 
influence  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  certain  men. 
This  influence  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  ordi- 
nary power  of  corruption  and  temptation  wielded  by 
Satan  through  the  permission  of  God.  Its  relation  to 
itj  indeed,  appears  to  be  exactly  that  of  a  miracle  to 
God's  ordinary  Providence,  or  of  special  prophetic  in* 
spiration  to  Uie  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Both  (that  is)  are  actuated  by  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, and  tend  to  the  same  general  object;  but  the 
former  is  a  special  and  direct  manifestation  of  that 
which  is  worked  out  in  the  latter  by  a  long  course  of 
indirect  action.  The  distinguiBhing  feature  of  posses* 
sion  is  the  complete  or  incomplete  loss  of  the  sufferer's 
reason  or  power  of  will ;  his  actions,  his  words,  and 
almost  his  thoughts  are  mastered  by  the  evil  spirit 
(Hark  i,  24 ;  v,  7 ;  Acts  xlx,  15),  till  his  personality 
seems  to  be  destroyed,  or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  over- 
borne as  to  produce  the  consciousness  of  a  twofold  will 
within  him,  like  that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In 
the  ordinary  temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the 
will  itself  yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding  gradu- 
ally assumes,  without  losing  its  apparent  freedom  of 
action,  the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is 
solicited,  urged,  and  persuaded  against  the  strivings  of 
grace,  but  not  overborne. 

Such  possession,  however,  is  only  the  special  and, 
as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the  **  law  of  sin  in  the 
members,"  the  power  of  Satan  over  the  heart  itself, 
recognised  by  Paul  as  an  indwelling  and  strngeling 
power  (Rom.  vU,  21-24).  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
it  was  rendered  possible  in  the  flrst  instance  by  the 
consent  of  the  sufferer  to  temptation  and  to  sin.  That 
it  would  be  most  probable  in  those  who  yielded  to 
tentual  temptations  may  easily  be  conjectured  fix>m 
general  observation  of  the  tyranny  of  a  habit  of  sensu- 
al indulgence.  The  cases  of  the  habitually  lustfid, 
the  opium-eater,  and  the  drunkard  (especially  when 
struggling  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  tremens) 
bear,  as  has  often  been  noticed,  many  marks  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  scriptural  possession.  There  is  in 
them  physical  disease,  but  there  is  often  something 
more.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  state  of  pos- 
session, although  so  awful  in  its  wretched  sense  of  dsa- 
moniacal  tyranny,  yet,  from  the  very  fact  of  that  con- 
sciousness, might  be  less  hopeless  and  more  capable  of 
instant  cure  than  the  deliberate  hardness  of  wilful  sin. 
The  spirit  might  still  retain  marks  of  its  original  puri- 
ty, although  through  the  flesh  and  the  dasmoniac  power 
acting  by  the  flesh  it  was  enslaved.  Here,  also,  the  ob- 
servation of  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  con- 
version seen  in  cases  of  sensualism,  compared  with  the 
greater  diflSculty  in  cases  of  more  refined  and  spiritual 
sin,  tends  to  confirm  the  record  of  Scripture. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  power  of  evil  should 
show  itself,  in  more  open  and  direct  hostility  than 
ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  when  its 
time  was  short.  It  was  natural  also  that  it  should 
take  the  special  form  of  possession  in  an  age  of  such 
unprecedented  and  brutal  sensuality  as  that  which  pre- 
ceded his  coming,  and  continued  till  the  leaven  of 
Christianity  was  felt.  Nor  was  it  less  natural  that  it 
should  have  died  away  gradually  before  the  great  di- 


rect, and  still  greater  indirect  influence  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  Accordingly  we  find  early  feithors  (as  Just 
Mart.  DiaJ,  c.  Tryph,  p.  311  B. ;  TertuUian,  Apol.  23, 
87, 43)  alluding  to  its  existence  as  a  common  thing, 
mentioning  the  attempts  of  Jewish  exorcism  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah  as  occasionally  successful  (see  Matt, 
xii,  27 ;  Acts  xix,  13),  bnt  especially  dwelling  on  the 
power  of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast  it  out  from  the 
country  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  one 
well-known  benefit  which  it  already  conferred  on  the 
empire.  By  degrees  the  mention  is  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, till  the  very  idea  is  lost  or  perverted.     See  £x- 

OBCI8T. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  scriptural  notices  of 
possession.  That  round  the  Jewish  notion  of  it  there 
grew  up,  in  that  noted  age  of  superstition,  many  fool- 
ish and  evil  practices,  and  much  superstition  as  to  fu- 
migations, etc.  (com p.  Tob.  viii,  1-3;  Joseph.  Ant,  viii, 
2, 5),  of  the  "  vagabond  exorcists"  (see  Acts  xix,  13), 
is  obvious,  and  would  be  inevitable.  It  is  clear  that 
Scripture  does  not  in  the  least  sanction  or  even  conde- 
scend to  notice  such  things ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  Old  Testament  (see  Lev.  xix,  81 ;  1  Sam.  xxviil, 
7,  etc. ;  2  Kings  zxi,  6 ;  xxiii,  24,  etc),  as  well  as  in 
the  New,  it  recog^isc»  possession  as  a  real  and  direct 
power  of  evU  spirits  upon  the  heart — Smith,  DieL  o/ 
Bible,  8.  T.    See  Possessed  (wUk  a  devil). 

Dagan.     See  Corn  ;  Agriculture. 

Dagger  (a'DH,  chereb,  usually  "sword"),  sny 

sharp  instrument,  especially  a  military  weapon  (Judg. 
iii,  16, 21, 22).     See  Sword. 

Daggett,  Hennan,  a  Congregational  minister, 
WAS  liom  at  Walpole,  Mass.,  Sept.  11, 1766,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University,  1788.  He  entraed  the  min- 
istry Oct.  1789,  and  after  preaching  a  year  in  Sooth- 
hold,  L.  I.,  was  ordained  pastor  in  Southampton,  April 
12. 1792.  In  1796  he  removed  to  West  Hampton.  In 
1801  he  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  churches  of  Fire 
Place  and  Middle  Island,  which  he  resigned  in  1807. 
In  1818  he  became  principal  of  the  For.  Miss.  School 
at  Cornwall.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1824,  and 
died  May  19, 1832.— Sprague,  AmnaU^  ii,  291. 

Daggett,  Naphtall,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  8, 1727; 
graduated  at  Yale  1748,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in 
Smithtown,  L.  I.,  1751.  He  was  elected  Prof,  of  Di- 
vinity in  Yale  College,  1756,  and  remained  there  until 
his  death,  Nov.  25, 1780.  He  occupied  the  presiden- 
tial chair  of  the  college  pro  tempore  from  1766  until 
1777.  When  the  British  landed  at  West  Haven,  1779, 
his  patriotic  ardor  led  him  to  take  up  arms,  and  he  was 
very  rudely  treated  b}'  the  enemy.  His  death  wss 
hastened  by  his  sufferings.  He  published  a  few  ser- 
mons.— Sprague,  Annals,  i,  479. 

Dagobert.    See  Daiubert. 

Da'gon  (Heb.  Dagon',  'j'^iA'^ ;  Sept.  and  Josephus, 
Aayctfv),  the  national  god  of  the  Philistines.  Some 
have  derived  the  name  frt)m  "j^^,  grain  (Sanchonis- 
thon,  Fragm.  ed.  Orelli,  p.  26,  82 ;  Bochart,  Ifieroz.  i, 
881 ;  Beyer,  ad  Seld.  p.  285) ;  but  the  derivation  from 
!l'n,  a  Jith,  with  the  diminutive  (i.  e.  endearing)  termi- 
nation on  (Gesenius,  Thes,  p.  320),  is  not  only  more  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  Hebrew  derivation 
(Ewald,  J7e5.  Gram.  §  312,  S^l),  but  is  most  decisively 
established  by  the  terms  employed  in  1  Sam.  v,  4.  It 
is  there  said  that  Dagon  fell  to  the  earth  before  the 
ark,  that  his  head  and  the  palms  of  his  hands  were 
broken  off",  and  that '  *  only  Dagon  was  left  on  him."  If 
Dagon  is  derived  from  y^^fish,  and  if  the  idol,  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  had  the  body  of  a  fish  with 
the  head  and  hands  of  a  man,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  a  part  of  the  statue  is  there  called  Zkigof^  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  head  and  hands,  but  not  other- 
wise.   That  such  was  the  flgpire  of  the  idol  is  asserted 
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by  Klmclii,  md  U  admiltcd  by  moat  modern  ichoUn. 
It  i>  tlso  mpporMd  by  Ibe  uulogieii  of  other  Ash  dei- 
tin  amoag  the  Syro-ArabUdB  (aee  Herod,  ii,  7S ;  ^li- 
*n,'in'in.JC,46;  xil,2;  Xtnopb.  AmA.i,i,9;  Stnbo, 
zvil,  813 ;  Diod.  8i«.  II,  4 ;  Cicero,  tfal.  Dm.  lii,  Ifi ; 
camp.  UDnter,  Rd.  d.  Kank.  p.  lOS;  Hovcra,  Phdmt. 
p.  4!)1  sq.  I  Cnuier,  SgmboL  U,  78  sq.)-  Beiidei  the 
Ateroatis  (q.  r.)  of  the 
Syrians  (which  wu  the  to- 
male  connterput  of  DsEo)! 
the  BabytoniBna  bad  a  tradi- 
tion, Bccordlng  to    Berosns 


BEchter,p.  48,64),  It 
very  beginntng  of  their  his- 
tory an  eitlraordtnaty  beiag, 
called  Otmna,  having  the  en- 
tire body  of  a  Gih,  but  the 
hesd,  hands,  fcet,  and  voice  BepiweniaUon  of  ■  Ffih- 
of  a  man,  emerged  ftom  the  S^;r^"S  «Kh™biS! 
Erythnean  9«,  appeared  in 

Babylonia,  and  taught  the  rnde  inhaUtanta  the  nae 
of  letters,  arts,  religion,  law,  and  agricoltan;  that, 
after  long  Intervals  between,  other  similar  being!  ap- 
peared and  commnnlcated  the  same  precioni  lure  in 
drlaJl,  and  that  the  last  of  these  was  called  Odabm 
Cafiiaiv).  Selden  is  persoaded  that  this  Odakon  is 
the  [*hi1istiBe  god  DagOD  (De  0nt£frif,p.S66),aeon- 
eluaion  in  which  Niebithr  coinddss  (,Gach.  Amin,  p. 
477),  but  ftom  which  Rawlinson  dissents  {Htnd.  i, 
48S).  The  reMmblancB  between  Dagon  and  Ateri^i 
(q.  d.  ^^^K  and  3^,  great  Jiik)  or  Derketo  (which  is 
but  an  ahbrevlatbn  of  the  last  name)  is  so  great  in 
other  respects  that  Selden  accounts  for  the  only  Im- 
portant difi^rence  between  tbem — that  of  sex — by  re- 
ferring to  the  androgynous  nature  of  many  heathen 
([odg.  It  u  certain,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  Sept.,  and  Philo  Bybllus  (in  Euseb.  Prop.  Ev.  i, 
10)  make  Dagon  mascnUne  (u  &ayaiv).  The  fish-like 
form  was  a  natuni  emtdem  of  ftiutfalneM,  and  aa 
such  waa  Ukel^r  to  be  adopted  by  seabrlDg  tribes  in 
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the  represanlatioD  of  their  gods.     (Sea  Gfilie,  Dimerl. 
4e  I'x^eXaryMip,  Lips.  1723.) 

Tlie  most  famous  temples  of  Dagan  were  atGaia 
(Judg.  xvi,  S1-8Q)  and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  T,  6,  6j  1 
Chron.  1, 10).  The  fonner  was  employed  aa  a  theatre 
(see  Fober,  Archaol,  i,  444,  43C),  and  was  once  over. 
tbiDwa  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi).  The  Utter  temple 
wns  destroyed  by  Jonathan  in  the  Maccobiean  wars  (1 
Mace.  X,  Mj  xl,  4;  Joeepfaux,  Ant,  xiii,  4,  5).  There 
vould  also  seem  to  have  been  a  third  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jericho,  which  was  demolished  by  Ptolemy  (Joseph. 
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169)  to  have  diMovered  In  a  stream  still 
Deanng  the  name  of  Duga,  or  Gsb-river :  it  is  but  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  Dach,  at  Doccs  (q.  v.).  Traces 
nf  tho  worship  of  Dagtin  likewise  appear  in  the  names 
Caphar-Dsgon  (near  Jamais),  and  Beth-Dagon  io  Ju- 
dah  (Josh.  XT,  41),  snd  Asher  {Josh,  xix,  37).     See 

IleBtdeB  the  female  flgnre  of  Atergntes,  there  have 
lately  been  discovered  among  the  Asgyiian  niius  (Bot- 
ta,  pi.  S2-3B)  figures  of  a  male  fisb-god,  not  only  of 
tho  forms  given  above  (Layard,  Nitirvrh,  ii,  B58),  but 
occasionally  with  ahnmnn  form  and  fCet,  the  flsb  only 
eovering  the  back  like  ■  cloak  (Tjtyard,  BiAj/hn,  p. 
301).  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  alsodeciphered  the  name 
daipm  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptioDi  (q.  v.).     See  Ro- 


rigure  of  ttahW  "'  rotrance  of  a  iciill  Temple  Nimr 

DAGOS'3  HOUSE  (1  Sam.  v,  5),  orUenoMBC* 
Sam.  V,  2)  or  TEMri.E  op  Daook  (1  Cbron.  x,  10), 
',ia^"n^a,  i.  e.  Btth-Dagon,  as  it  is  elsewhere  render- 
ed (Josh.  IV,  41  i  xix,  37 ;  ao  Bi^inyd,p,  1  M«cc.  x, 
88),  or  the  saDCtnary  of  Dagon,  the  god  of  the  Philis- 
tines, mentioned  In  Judg.  xvi,  S3,  and  other  places. 
See  this  etymology  defended  against  the  older  one 
(which  YXait  retains.  Hdi.  Lex.  p.  38G)  in  Geseaiui, 
Mixaimml.  Phan.  p.  387,  and  Tkftmr.  p.  2(M.  In  the 
first  two  (and  possibly  also  the  third)  of  the  alwve  pas- 
sages, the  temple  of  Uagon,  situated  in  or  near  Ashdod 
(as  stated  under  the  foregoing  article  Daoon),  is  evi- 
dently intended ;  the  other  collocations  of  these  words 
[see  Beth-]  require  a  fuller  elucidation  than  conld 

1.  Betb-paoon,  In  Josh,  xr,  41,  was  one  of  the  sec. 
ond  group  of  "sixteen  cities  with  their  villages," 
which  the  sacred  writer  places  in  tht  bnclandi  (h^Ed) 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  apparently  on  the  actual  plain 
which  stretches  westward  towards  the  Philistine  coast 
ftam  "tho  hill  countn'"  so  often  mentioned.  This 
does  not  (as  in  Keland,  Palteitiaa,  p.  S3C)  designate  a 
Gtderoth-bti/tdaffOn,  as  the  name  Gederoth  occurs  alaie 
in  2  Chron.  xxviii,  38,  with  the  ssmo  description  aa  it 
has  in  tbis  place,  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  lowland) 
of  Judah.  GcseniuB  and  FQrst  identify  this  Betb- 
dagon  with  the  Caphar-dagon,  which  in  tbe  time  of 
Eusebios  was  a  very  large  village  (cwpr)  /iiyiaTti,  in- 
ter Jamniam  et  Diospolin)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jop- 
pa;  but  modern  research  has  shown  that  this  latter 
place,  of  which  still  remain  some  tnces  in  Btit-Dijaa. 
a  village  between  Tafa  and  Ludd,  is  considerably 
above  tbe  northern  boundary  of  Judah.  Our  Betb- 
dagon,  indeed,  no  longer  exists  by  the  same  name 
(Van  do  Velde's  ^fap  nf  Palatine  and  Memoir,  p.  294). 
The  same  must  be  said  of 

a.  BETH-DAaoiT,  mentioned  in  Josh,  xix,  27,  as  ono 
of  tiie  border  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  Tbongb, 
however,  no  modem  landmark  points  out  tbe  lita  of 
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ibis  north  Deth-dagon,  it  is  not  difficult  to  diBCOver, 
from  the  precise  topographical  statement  of  the  sacred 
writer,  that  this  city  was  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  boundary-line  of  the  tribe,  after  crossing  the  ridge 
south  of  the  promontory  of  Carmel  towards  the  east, 
intersects  the  stream  of  the  Kishon,  on  the  confines 
of  Zebulon.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  there  is  a  mod- 
ern Beii'Dejan  in  the  south  which  yet  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with,  but  is  far  to  the  north-west  of,  the  southern 
Beth-dagon,  so  there  is  still,  in  the  central  district  of 
the  Holy  Land,  a  second  BeU^Dejan,  which  is  equally 
far  distant  flrom  our  northern  Beth-dagon,  only  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  south-cast  In  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  plain  of  Salim,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Nabulus 
(Shechem),  Dr.  Robinson  descried  at  the  east  end  of 
it,  on  some  low  hills,  a  village  called  Beit-Dejan  {BM. 
Besearches,  iii,  102;  Later  Betearehes,  p.  298).  This 
Beit'Dfjan,  Robinson  thinks,  has  no  counter  put  in  the 
Beth-dagons  of  the  Bible.  The  French  traveller,  De 
Saulcy,  is  not  of  this  opinion,  but  identifies  the  village 
near  Nabulus  with  the  Beth-dagon  of  Chron.  x,  10 ; 
because  "this  village  is  only  one  day's  march  from 
Jilboun,  the  locality  in  the  mountain  to  the  north-east 
of  Jenin,  which  was  unquestionably  the  scene  of  Saul's 
disaster"  {Dead  Sea,  i,  101).  If  his  conjecture  be  right, 
we  must  indicate  this  as  the 

3.  Beth-daoon  of  1  Chron.  x,  10  (Sept.  oZroc  Aa- 
ywv),  in  the  western  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (some  dis- 
tance from  Mount  Gilboa),  where  the  Philistines,  after 
their  victory,  placed  Saul's  head  in  the  temple  of  their 
god — his  body  and  those  of  his  sons  having  been  carried 
(the  same  distance  north-east)  to  Bethsban,  whence 
the  Jabesh-Gileaditea  afterwards  rescued  them.  It 
no  doubt  aids  this  view  that  we  are  not  otherwise  In- 
formed where  the  temple  was  in  which  they  deposited 
their  ghastly  trophy ;  moreover,  the  phrase  (in  vcr.  9) 
S'^^D  B'VI^Ma,  denoting  a  circuit  of  ike  adjacent 
cowUry,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  Israel,  and  was 
then  occupied  by  the  enemy  (ver.  7),  very  well  suits 
the  relative  positions  of  this  Beit-Dejan  and  Bethshan, 
equally  distant  from  the  fatal  field,  and  in  difierent 
directions. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Beth-dagon  of  1  Mace,  x,  88, 
Gesenius  (Tkes.  p.  194)  expresses  a  doubt  whether  this 
passage  means  only  Dagon's  temple  at  Azotus,  or  a 
Beth-dagon,  a  town  so  called  In  the  neighborhood.  In 
that  case  we  might  regard  this  as  a  city  in  the  vicinity 
of  Azotus  (or  Ashdod),  answering  probably  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  western  Beit-Dejany  and  Eusebius's  Caphar- 
dagon,  already  mentioned.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  84th  verse  Beth-dagon  occurs  as  a  proper  name, 
as  it  also  does  in  the  original,  Bq^c^aywv,  whereas,  in 
the  next  verse,  the  temple  of  the  Philistine  god  is  de- 
scribed by  the  appellative  to  \tpov  ^aydfv.  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  the  distinction. — Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Dailejt  David,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Gloucester  County,  K.  J.,  March  1, 1792, 
was  converted  in  1805,  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1812, 
became  superannuated  in  1855,  and  died  May  4, 1856. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  a  useful  minister 
and  presiding  elder,  and  was  especially  "  proficient  in 
the  theology  of  the  pbn  of  salvation."  He  filled 
many  important  stations  with  uniform  and  excellent 
success.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  revised 
ffymn-book  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now  in 
tse. — Mimitet  of  Conferences^  vi,  219. 

.  Daill^,  Jbak,  minister  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of 
his  age.  He  was  bom  at  Chatelleraut  Jan.  6,  1594 ; 
became  tutor  in  the  fkmily  of  Duplessis-Momay  (q.  v.) 
in  iai2,  and  was  ordained  in  1628.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  as  minister  of  Charenton. 
He  died  April  15, 1670.  In  theology  Daill^  belonged 
to  the  moderate  school  of  Saumur  (q.  v.).  *'  His  dif- 
courses  are  characterized  by  a  heart-stirring  eloquence. 


and  it  has  been  remarked  of  him  that  be  had  all  the 
eloquence  of  Saarin  without  any  approach  to  his  tur- 
gid and  bombastic  style.  The  work  by  which  Daille 
is  best  known  is  his  treatise  De  wu  Patrvm,  a  work 
designed  to  check  or  moderate  the  ei^cessive  reverence 
which  is  felt  in  many  quarters  for  the  writers  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity.  It  rendered  an  important  service 
to  the  Protestant  cause  in  his  own  country  and  times, 
and  may  still  be  consulted  with  great  advantage." 
It  was  published  in  1632 ;  in  Latfai  in  1686  (Gener. 
4to);  and  a  translation  into  English  in  1651,  under 
the  title  of  ^  Treatite  concerning  (he  right  Ute  of  the 
Fathers  in  the  Decision  of  Controversies  that  are  at  this 
Day  in  Beiiffion  (new  ed.  by  Jekyll,  Lond.  1841, 12nio; 
Amer.  ed.  Phila.  1842,  12mo).  We  have  translationi 
also  of  his  JCjposition  of  the  Phil^i^rians^by  Sherman 
(Lond.  1841,  imp.  8vo) ;  Exposition  of  Colossians^  by 
Sherman  (Lond.  1841,  imp.  8vo).  Among  his  other 
writings  are  De  CulObus  Latinarum  (Genev.  1671, 4to); 
De  Ptenis  et  SatisfactUmSbus  humanis  (Amst.  4to) ;  De 
la  Creance  des  Peres  sur  k  fait  des  Imo^es  (8vo) ;  De 
Confrmatione  et  ext,  unctions  (Genev.  1659,  4to);  De 
Aurieuiari  Confessume  (Genev.  1661,  4to);  De  Pstud-^ 
^pigrapkis  Apostolieis  (1658,  8vo) ;  and  20  volumes  of 
sermons.  —  See  Haag,  La  France  Proteslante,  iv,  181; 
Rich,  Biog,  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Hfe  ofDailU,  prefixed 
to  his  Bight  Use  of  the  Fathers;  Chase,  in  Bibliothtta 
Saeroy  iv,  5  sq. ;  Bayle,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Uoefer. 
Nouv.  Biog.Gmerale,  xii,  790. 

D'Aillj.     See  Ailly. 

Daily  occurs  in  the  Engl,  version  of  our  Lord's 
Prayer  as  the  rendering  of  IvtovotoQ  (Matt,  vi,  11; 
Luke  xi,  3),  which  literally  means ybr  mbsistence,l.e. 
needful,  as  it  probably  should  have  been  translated. 
The  same  Greek  word  occurs  nowhere  else,  although 
several  Heb.  and  Greek  words  are  thus  translated  in 
other  passages.  Conant,  however  (Jtevised  Version  of 
Matthew,  N.  Y.  1860,  p.  80),  maintains  the  correctncM 
of  the  Auth.  Vers.,  as  does  also  SchaflT  (in  Lange's 
Mattheujj  p.  121).  But  this  involves  a  palpable  taa- 
tology.  See  Day.  Treatises  on  the  phrase  "daily 
bread"  have  been  written  in  Latin  by  Kirchmaler  (Vi< 
teb.  1711),  Kortholt  (Kil.1677).  Stolberg  (Vitcb.  1688), 
Pfeiffer  (Regiom.  1689),  Zom  {Opuse.  i,  465-^508).  See 
Lord's  Prayrb. 

DAILY  OFFERING  or  SACRIFICE  (-r^:" 
T^TSPin,  the  continual  oj/tring;  Josephus  oXo«ivrw/ia 

kvhXx^^fl^oVy  ivceXixuTfioQy  War,  vli,  2,  1),  in  Daniel 
(vili,  12  sq. ;  xl,  31 ;  xu,  11)  and  the  Talmud  (simply 
'I'^^Fltl?,  "the    continual,"  sacrifeium  juge'),  wss  a 
burnt-offering  of  two  year-old  lambs,  which  were  daily 
immolated  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Israelitisfa  people 
(tic  rod  drjftooiov  dvaktafjuiroi,  Joseph.  Ant.  iii,  10, 1) 
upon  the  great  altar ;  the  first  lamb  early  (as  soon  9* 
it  became  light,  Mishna,  Tamid,  til,  2 ;  no  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  upon  Zom*s  treatise  De  certis  tempp.  if^f^ 
sacrifcio  ap,  Ebr.  offcrmdo,  in  the  Miscell.  Lips.  Nw- 
ii,  1  sq.),  the  other  (S'n?  r*???,  "the  evening  obla- 
tion," Dan.  ix,  21)  at  evening  (more  definitely  1"? 
D^^l^^il,  between  the  two  evenings  [see  Passover]; 
according  to  Pesach,  v,  1,  the  eve-ofiRering  was  sacri- 
ficed as  a  rule  between  the  eighth-and-a-half  and  the 
ninth-and-a-half  hour  [2^  to  ^  o'clock  P.M.],  bat  on 
Sabbath-eve  and  Passover-eve  [14th  Nisan]  one  hour 
earlier;  Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  4,  3,  designates  "abont 
the  ninth  hour"  as  the  time ;  comp.,  however,  Joni- 
than's  Targum,  Gen.  xlix,  27.     This  wv  *>»«  ^^^ 
termination  of  a  fast  [q.  v.],  Dan.  ix,  21 ;  Acts  iii,  - «' 
X,  3,  30),  each  with  one  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  vbeat- 
en  flour  as  a  meat  offering,  and  a  quarter  of  a  bin  of 
wine  as  a  drink  ofiPering  (Exod.  xxix,  88-42;  Nnn** 
xxviii,  SS ;  Ezra  iii,  5).     It  was  not  superseded  by 
the  Sabbath  or  festival  offerings  (Num.  xxviii,  9  sq*, 
15  sq. ;  not  even  by  those  of  the  Passover,  Pesadi  v, 
1).     The  regulations  concerning  the  preparation  of 
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the  priests  for  this  annnal  religions  service,  the  allot- 
ment of  the  several  operations,  and  the  ritaal  of  the 
sacrifice  itself,  were  eventually  prescribed  in  the  tract 
Tamid  (Mishna,  v,  10),  which  \\aix  has  illustrated  with 
erudite  explanation  (Brem.  1786,  and  in  Ugolini  TAe- 
faur.  xix) ;  comp.  also  Loscan,  Dt  Saerificio  Quotid. 
(Lips.  1718).  In  the  (iast)  Temple  there  was  a  lamb- 
apartment  in  the  north-west  comer  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  this  offering  {Tamid,  iii,  8). — Winer,  Reaho»  ii, 
107.    See  Sacrifice. 

DAILY  SERVICE  or  Pbaybbs.  In  the  ancient 
Church,  wherever  it  was  practicable,  daily  ser\'ice  was 
established,  at  which  every  clergyman  was  compelled  to 
attend,  under  pain  of  suspension  or  deprivation,  wheth- 
er it  was  his  duty  to  officiate  or  not.  This  subject  is 
determined  by  several  councils,  by  the  first  councU  of 
Toledo,  and  by  that  of  Agdo :  the  law  of  Justinian 
punishes  the  neglect  of  this  duty  with  degradation,  be* 
cause  of  the  scandal  it  gives  to  the  kit}-.  In  some 
churches  a  daily  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  seems 
to  have  been  recommended,  and  to  some  extent  prac- 
ticed. There  are  found  testimonies  on  this  subject  in 
TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and  Irensus ;  the  last  of  whom 
says,  "  It  is  the  will  of  our  Lord  that  we  should  make 
our  offering  at  his  altar  frequently,  and  without  inter- 
mission." But  there  was  no  fixed  and  exprcFs  rule  as 
to  the  time  of  celebration.  The  rubric  of  the  Church 
of  England  declares  that  all  '*  priests  and  deacons  are 
to  say  daily  the  morning  and  evening  prayer,  either 
privately  or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness  or  some 
other  urgent  cause.  And  the  curate  that  ministereth 
in  every  parish  church  or  chapel,  being  at  home,  and 
not  being  otherwise  reasonably  hindered,  shall  say  the 
same  in  the  parish  church  or  chapel  where  he  minis- 
tereth,  and  shall  cause  a  bell  to  be  tolled  thereunto  a 
convenient  time  before  he  begin,  that  the  people  may 
come  to  hear  God's  word  and  to  pray  with  him."  But 
thb  rule  is  now  a  dead  letter. — Prayer-book^  Preface ; 
Bingham,  Orig,  EccL  bk.  vi,  chap,  ill,  §  5, 6 ;  Procter, 
On  Common  Prayer^  p.  195-197. 

Daimbertor  Dagobert,  the  first  Xiatin  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.  While  he  was  bishop  of  Pisa,  pope  Ur- 
ban II  conferred  upon  him  the  sovereignty  of  Corsica 
for  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  livres,  and  appointed  him 
papal  legate  in  the  East.  In  Nov.  1095,  Daimbert  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  when  Urban  II 
preached  the  first  crusade,  and  he  joined  the  crusade 
at  the  head  of  troops  from  Pisa  and  Genoa.  When 
Daimbert  arrived  in  Palestine,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
was  already  master  of  Jerusalem.  At  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Christian  chiefs,  held  on  Christmas,  1099, 
Daimbert  was  elected  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
place  of  one  Amulphus  who  was  deposed.  Godfrey 
had  to  leave  to  Daimbert  the  sovereignt}'  of  Jaffa,  and 
of  that  quarter  of  Jerusalem  in  which  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection  was  sitoated.  On  the  death  of  God- 
frey, Daimbert  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  but 
finally  had  to  yield  to  Baldwin,  and  to  crown  the  new 
king.  Falling  out  with  Baldwin,  he  was  expelled  by 
the  Utter,  and  Amulphus  returned  to  the  patriarchate. 
Daimbert  went  to  Italy,  and  prevailed  upon  pope  Pas- 
cal II  to  decide  in  his  favor.  He  intended  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  and  to  enforce  the  papal  decision,  but 
died  on  his  way  at  Palermo,  in  1107. — Hoefer,  Biogra- 
pkie  Gmirale,  xii,  792. 

Dai'san  {Sanrdv  v.  r.  A£<tov,  Vulg.  Dexmon^  the 
head  of  one  of  the  frimilies  of  temple-servants  that 
returned  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  81) ;  evidently  a 
corruption  (^  being  mistaken  for  ^)  for  the  REzm 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  48;  Neh.  vii,  50). 

Daiyah.    See  Vulture. 

Da}ai''ah  (1  Chron.  iii,  24),  the  same  name  else- 
where more  correctly  Anglicized  Delaiah  (q.  v.), 

Dalberg,  Karl  Theodob,  baron  of  Dalberg,  was 


bom  Feb.  8,  1744,  at  Hernsheim,  near  Worms;  he 
studied  at  Gdttingen  and  Heidelberg;  became,  while 
yet  very  young,  prebendary  of  Mayence,  and  canon  of 
Worms  and  Wurzburg.  In  1772,  as  governor  of  Er- 
furt, he  gave  a  great  impulse  to  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  industry.  In  1787  he  became  coadjutor  of  the 
elector  of  Mayence  and  the  1)ishop  of  Worms ;  was 
made  bishop  of  Constance  in  1788,  and  soon  after  arch- 
bishop of  Tarsus.  The  last  elector  of  Mayence  died  in 
1802,  and  as,  by  the  treaty  of  Lnneville,  the  electorate 
of  Mayence  on  the  one  side  of  the  Rhine  had  been  abol- 
ished and  on  the  other  secularized,  Dalberg  became 
arch-chancellor,  which  position  he  held  with  great  cred- 
it ;  but  by  suppressing  the  convents  be  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  by  sympathy  for  France  that 
of  Germany.  In  1804  he  was  present  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  emperor  at  Paris.  When  the  confederacy 
of  the  Rhine  was  formed  he  had  to  resign  his  office, 
but,  in  exchange,  was  made  piinee-primate  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  was  Napoleon's  adviser  in  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  matters.  He  afterwards  became  grand- 
duke  of  Frankfort,  and  appointed  Eugene  Beauhamais 
as  his  successor.  In  1818  he  renounced  his  tide,  went 
first  to  Constance,  where  he  protected  the  vicar  gen- 
eral Wessenberg  from  the  enmity  of  the  pope,  and  af- 
terwards returned  to  Regensburg,  where  he  lived  in 
retirement  on  a  pension  of  100,000  florins,  and  died 
Feb.  10, 1817.  His  principal  works  are,  Betracktunyen 
tl.  d.  Univertmn  (Frankf.  1777 ;  6th  ed.  1819) ;  Verhdlt' 
nis$  gtoischen  Moral  vnd  SUiattkunst  (Frankf.  1786) ; 
Gruadtdtze  d,  jEttheHk  (Erf.  1791) ;  Von  d,  BewuuUein 
alt  aUgem.  GrOnde  d.  Weltteeitheit  (Erf.  1798) ;  Betrach- 
tungen  ueber  d,  CharakUr  KarU  d.  Gr,  (Erfurt,  1806) ; 
Perikles  (Rome,  1811).  See  Krftmer,  Geddchifust'Schrift 
au/K.  von  Dalberg  (Gotha,  1817).— Hoefer,  Now,  Bi- 
ogrofhie  Ginerale,  xli,  802. 

Dale,  THE  Kino's  C^^lrttn  p^9,  roUey  of  the  king), 
the  name  of  a  valley  apparently  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  Melchizedek  met  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  17) ;  oth- 
erwise called  the  Valiey  of  Shaoeh  (q.  v.),  but  identi- 
fied by  some  with  another  of  the  same  name  (the  mod- 
em Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or,  rather,  its  southern 
part,  opening  into  the  plot  used  for  the  king's  garden, 
about  the  well  of  Job  and  the  pool  of  Siloam),  in  which 
Absalom  reared  his  family  monument  (2  Sam.  xviii, 
18).     See  Absalom's  Tomb. 

Dale,  or  Dalen,  Antokiub  Vak,  was  bom  Nov. 
8, 1688,  in  Haarlem.  He  was  brought  up  to  businees 
against  his  will.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  that  of  medicine.  He  became  a  practis- 
ing physician,  and  attained  distinction  in  his  profes- 
sion. His  faithful  and  disinterested  attention  to  his 
poor  patients  secured  him  high  praise.  He  aUo  exer- 
cised  for  a  time  his  preaching  gift  among  the  Mennon- 
ites;  but  his  sermons  were  overloaded  with  learned 
citations,  and  hence  were  hardly  acceptable  to  the 
people.  His  European  reputation  rests,  however,  on 
the  learned  works  which  be  wrote  against  what  he 
regarded  as  superstition.  In  1688  he  published  De 
oraculis  Etknicontm  distertcUione*  dtta^  guarvm  prior 
de  iptorum  duratione  ac  defectu,  poeterier  de  eorundtm 
awioribut  (Amst.  8vo).  In  this  work  he  combated 
the  opinion  that  demoniac  influence  was  exerted  in 
connection  with  the  oracles  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
sorcery  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Satan.  The  work  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation.  Fontenelle  made  free  u^e  of 
it  in  the  composition  of  his  Bittoire  dee  Oracles  (Parisj 
1707, 12mo).  He  wrote  several  other  works  in  Latin, 
and  one  in  his  native  tongue,  on  the  same  subject,  dis- 
crediting belief  in  Satanic  agency,  especially  when 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  He  also 
published  a  Distert.  wper  Arietea  de  LXX  interpreii" 
buty  with  a  history  of  ceremonies  of  baptism  among  the 
Jews,  and  among  the  various  Christian  communions 
(Amst.  1704,  4to).     He  died  Nov.  28, 1708,  deeply  la^ 
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mentod,    I.  Cleridu,  T.  JaatsoniaB,  and  ProC  Moms 
were  among  bis  friends. 

Daleites,  foUowera  of  David  Dale,  pastor  of  an 
Independent  congregation  at  Glasgow.  Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Dale  they  have  formed  a  connection  with 
the  Inghamltes  (q.  v.). 

Dalmanu'tlia  (AoXfiavou^o,  deriv.  nnknown, 
unless  [as  suggested  by  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Hthr.  p.  &&5 ; 
comp.  Simonis  Onom,  p.  51]  for  the  Zo/smm,  "p^bsc,  a 
town  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  lying  near  Tiberi- 
as); a  place  mentioned  only  in  MarlL  viii,  10,  where  we 
read  that  Jesus,  after  fiaeding  the  multitude  in  the 
Decapolis,  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  took  a  boat  and 
"  came  into  the  regions  (ec'c  rd  ftipi;)  of  Dalmanntha ;" 
while  the  parallel  passage  (Matt  zv,  89)  states  that  he 
"  came  into  the  borders  of  Magdala."  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  Dalmanutha  was  a  town  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  near  Magdala,  The  latter  stood  close 
upon  the  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  little  plain 
of  Gennesaret,  at  the  present  Mejdel.  See  Maodala. 
Immediately  south  of  it  a  precipitous  hill  juts  out  into 
the  sea.  Beyond  this,  about  a  mile  from  Magdala,  a 
narrow  glen  breaks  down  from  the  west.  At  its  mouth 
are  some  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  amid  which, 
just  by  the  beach,  are  several  copious  fountains,  sur- 
rounded by  heavy  ancient  walls  and  the  ruins  of  a  vil- 
lage. The  place  is  called  'Ain  el-Bdrideh,  **the  cold 
fountain"  (Robinson,  Ra.  iii,  27),  and  has,  with  great 
probability,  been  thought  to  be  the  site  of  Dalmanutha 
(Porter,  in  Smith  and  Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Tnstnm,  Land  of 
ItraeL,  p.  429).  See  Caperhaum.  Thomson  thinks 
it  may  be  the  present  ruined  site  called  DcUhamia^  on 
the  river  south  of  the  lake,  although  he  admits  this 
seems  too  far  from  Magdala  (Land  and  Book,  ii,  60). 
Schwarz  (^PaleM.  p.  189)  finds  it  in  the  "  cave  of  Teli- 
man*'  (jXIS'^^r),  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  situated 
probably  in  the  cliffs  above  Mejdel  (Van  de  Velde,  Me- 
moir, p.  834),  which,  he  learns,  was  also  called  Tal- 
manuta, 

Dalma'tla  {Sc^fjutrla,  deriv.  unknown),  a  moun- 
tainous country  on  the  eastern  shoro  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  (PUny,  iii,  28;  Strabo,  vii,  815),  between  the  riv- 
ers 'Htios  and  Drinus,  and  the  Bebian  and  Scordian 
hills,  south  of  Labumia  (Pliny,  iii,  26),  which,  togeth- 
er with  it,  formed,  after  the  expedition  of  Tiberius, 
A.D.  9,  the  Soman  province  of  Illyricum,  for  which, 
indeed,  it  was  often  spoken  of  synonymously  (Cony- 
beare  and  Howson's  St,  Paul,  ii,  126).  Its  principal 
towns  were  Salona,  Epidaurus,  Lissns,  etc.  (Ptolemy, 
ii,  17,  4).  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Dalmatae,  a 
barbarous  but  valiant  race,  supposed  to  bo  of  Thracian 
origin,  and  who  were  very  skilful  in  navigating  the 
sea  along  their  coasts,  and  extremely  bold  in  their  pi- 
racies. The  capital,  Dalminium,  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  B.C.  157 ;  the  country,  how- 
ever, was  not  completely  subdued  till  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. The  modem  name  of  the  country  is  the  same 
as  the  ancient.  Education  and  morality  are  here  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire (see  the  Penny  Cydopadia,  s.  v. ;  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Ckut,  Geog.  s.  v.,  and  the  travellers  there  referred  to). 
See  Illyricum. 

During  Paul's  second  imprisonment  at  Home,  Titus 
ieft  him  to  visit  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv,  10),  but  for  what 
purpose  is  not  stated,  unless  we  may  conjecture  that  it 
was  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  that  region 
(Cellarii  JVbfrV.  i,  614  sq.),  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Paul 
had  formerly  preached  (Rom.  xv,  19).     See  TiTca. 

At  present  Dalmatia  is  a  crown-land  of  the  Austrian 
emperor,  the  emperor  bearing  among  his  other  titles 
that  of  king  of  Dalmatia.  According  to  the  last  cen- 
sus of  1857,  the  population  amounted  to  404,499,  most- 
ly Slavi.  Of  these,  837,800  were  Roman  Catholics, 
under  the  archbishop  of  Zara  and  five  bishops  (Sebeni- 
co,  Spalato,  Lesina,  Ragusa,  and  Cattaro) ;  841  United 


Greeks  (in  three  congregations,  belonging  to  the  dlo. 
cese  of  Kiens,  in  Croatia;  77,144  members  of  the  or< 
thodox  (noo-United)  Greek  Church,  under  one  bishop, 
who  formerly  resided  at  Sebenico,  and  since  1842  st 
Zara ;  17  Lutherans ;  8  Befonned;  and  818  Israelifcen. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  297  parishes,  122  chaplain- 
cies,' and  68  monasteries ;  the  orthodox  Greeks,  92  par- 
ishes, 9  chaplainciea,  and  11  monasteries. — AVgemeae 
Beal-Encykiop,  m,7d. 

Dalmatic,  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  deacon 
in  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  so  called  from 
being  first  woven  in  Dalmatia,  or  first  naed  by  the 
Dalmatian  clergy  (Durandus,  Sai.  iii,  1).  It  is  a 
robe  reaching  down  to  the  knees,  and  open  at  eadi 
side  for  a  distance  varying  at  dificircnt  periods.  It  is 
not  marked  at  the  back  with  a  cross  like  the  chasuble, 
but  in  the  Latin  Church  with  two  narrow  stripes,  the 
remains  of  the  angutii  dam  worn  on  the  old  Roman 
dress.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  b  called  oolobiMm,  and 
is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  small  crosaes.  The 
dalmatic  u  seen,  in  some  old  brasses,  worn  over  the  alb 
and  the  stole,  the  fringed  extremities  of  which  reach 
just  below  it.  It  was  adopted  at  a  later  period  by  the 
higher  clergy.  The  chasuble  (q.  t.)  waa  sometimes 
worn  over  the  dalmatic  Its  symbolical  meaning  is 
thus  explained  by  the  ritualists :  *'The  deacon's  robe 
of  white  with  purple  stripes,  with  the  right  sleere 
plain  and  very  full,  but  the  left  fringed  or  tasselled, 
is  the  image  of  bonntifnlness  towards  the  poor.  It  u 
the  robe  given  to  deacons  and  sub-deaocms,  becaose 
they  were  chosen  by  the  apostles  to  serve  the  tallies ; 
and  a  deacon  should  have  a  dalmatic  with  broader 
sleeves  than  a  sub-deacon,  because  he  should  hare  a 
larger  generosity,  while  a  bishop  should  have  one  with 
sleeves  much  broader  and  wider  than  the  deaooaV, 
because  of  the  same  reason  in  an  ascending  ratio.  A 
dalmatic  signifies  an  immaculate  life  as  well  tiB  boe- 
pitality,  and  it  has  two  stripes  before  and  behind  to 
show  that  a  bishop  should  exercise  his  charity  to  all, 
both  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  The  transverse  line, 
which  forms  a  cross  behind,  is,  of  course,  in  allasion  to 
the  cross  which  the  great  Bishop  of  our  souls  bore 
when  on  his  way  to  Calvary.'* — Bingham,  Orig.  EccL 
bk.  vi,  ch.  iv,  §  20;  Rock,  ffientrgia,  ii,  647;  Hook, 
C^urcA  Diciionanf,  s.  v. ;  Palmer,  Orig,  JJiturgica,  ii, 
314. 

Dal'phon  (Heb.  Dalphon',  ll'fi^?,  prob.  PerBisn; 
Sept.  A€X0<tfv  V.  r.  rat  dciK^uw ;  V ulg.  Ddpkod^  the 
second  of  the  ten  sons  of  Uaman ;  killed  by  the  Jews 
on  the  18th  of  Adar  (Esth.  ix,  7),  B.C.  478. 

Dam  (DM,  motiief),  the  female  parent  of  yoang 
birds  (Deut.  xxii,  6,  7),  or  lambs  (Esod.  xxii,  30; 
Lev.  xxii,  27).  With  the  Mosaic  regulations  of  mer- 
ciful treatment  toward  these  creatures  spoken  of  in 
these  passages,  compare  the  similar  ordinance  ref^pect- 
ing  boiling  a  kid  in  its  own  mother's  milk  (Exod. 
xxiii,  19),  and  the  treatise  of  Henmann,  De  kgispara- 
doxe  (G6tt.  1748,  and  in  his  Syllog.  DUt,  ii,  282  sq)- 
See  Beast. 

Damages,  whether  to  person  or  property,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  statutes.     See  also  Fznb. 

1.  Injury  to  limb,  in  the  case  of  a  free  Israelite,  en- 
tailed an  equal  infliction  (Jus  talionis)  upon  the  same 
part  of  the  body  of  the  aggressor  (Exod.  xxi,  23-25 ; 
Lev.  xxiv,  19  sq. ;  Deut.  xix,  21 ;  comp.  Matt,  v,  dS); 
in  the  case  of  a  slave  it  effected  his  fteedom  (Exod. 
xxi,  26  sq. ;  comp.  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  332).  Pecuniary 
satisfaction,  however,  in  the  former  case,  was  a  v^U' 
established  custom  (Josephus,  Ant,  iv,  8,  35),  so  that 
retaliation  was  probably  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of 
intentional  or  malicious  injury  (comp.  Exod.  xxii,  23 
sq. ;  see  Micbaells,  Mo$.  Recht,  v,  65  sq.).  Greek  leg. 
islation  also  (Diod.  Sic.  xii,  17 ;  Diog.  Laert  i,  57),  as 
well  as  the  law  of  the  Roman  Twelve  Tables  (sec  Gell. 
XX,  1 ;  comp.  Heinecc.  AnAq.  Jur.  Rom,  iv,  18,  8,  snd 
Opiuc,  mm.  p.  218  sq. ;  on  the  Germanic  nssges,  aee 
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Strodtmann,  Detttcke  Akerihumer,  p.  45),  sanctioned 
this  natural  and  simple  judicial  observance  of  **  like 
for  like"  (comp.  DongtsBl  AnaUct,  1,  92,  11 ;  Danz, 
in  Menschen's  N,  Tut*  Talm.  p.  488  sq.)-  Among  the 
Israelites,  howeveVy  it  does  not  seem  to  have  often  been 
enforc<4  (comp.  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hthr,  p.  282),  and  cor- 
poral injnries,  at  least  under  the  monarchy,  were  al- 
most always  compromised  by  a  sum  of  money  (so  gen- 
erally among  the  Turks ;  see  Hammer,  Oaman,  Reich^  i, 
146  sq.).  The  Talmudical  interpretation  growing  oat 
of  this  enactment  may  be  seen  in  Baba  Kamma,  viii, 
1.     See  Retauation. 

2.  Wounding  a  free  person  in  an  affray  (where  both 
parties  might  he  presumed  to  be  pretty  nearly  equally 
to  blame,  the  injury,  however,  roust  have  been  inflict- 
ed with  a  stone  or  the  fist,  rii*^AK ;  comp.  Philo,  ii, 

817,  ry  x^'P'  i  °^^  yriiti  a  proper  weapon,  Josephus, 
Ant.  iv,  8,  83;  also  in  a  suddenly  outbreaking  quar- 
rel between  them  that  gave  no  evidence  of  long-med- 
itated harm),  which  rendered  the  individual  unfit  for 
work,  required  compensation  for  the  loss  through  sick- 
ness and  the  expense  of  cure  (Ezod.  xxi,  18  sq. ;  ver. 
19  prescribes  that  this  mulct  should  cease  when  the 
wounded  person  became  able  to  go  about  again); 
should  he  die  afterwards  no  further  penalty  was  to  be 
exacted  (Philo,  Opp,  ii,  317 ;  comp.  Baba  Kamma,  viii, 
1).  More  severe  exaction  followed  when  in  a  fray  a 
pregnant  woman  was  so  injured  as  to  snfibr  abortion, 
for  then  the  law  of  life  for  life  prevailed  in  full  (Exod. 
xxi,  22 ;  according  to  Josephus,  however,  Ant:  iv,  8, 
88,  and  Philo,  Opp.  ii,  817,  pecuniary  reparation  was 
allowed  in  such  cases  likewise).     Sec  Pcnishment. 

3.  Damage  to  one's  property  by  cattle  (Exod.  xxii, 
6),  or  accidental  spread  of  fire  in  the  field  (ver.  6),  call- 
ed for  full  remuneration  of  the  loss  (as  also  among  the 
Komans;  see  Walter,  Getch,  d,  rffm.  RechtSy  p.  812), 
and  was  to  be  paid  for  in  kind,  although  a  commuta- 
tion in  money  certainly  might  obtain  (Philo,  Opp,  ii, 
839).  For  fuller  details,  see  the  Talmudic  treatise 
Baha  Kwnma^  iv,  1.  When  a  hired  animal  or  article 
was  injured  no  special  restitntion  was  required  (Exod. 
xxii,  15).  It  was  otherwise,  however,  with  property 
placed  in  trust.  See  Deposit.  On  the  jurisdiction 
of  all  cases,  see  Elder. — ^WMner,  Realw.  i,  155. 

Dam^axls  (Aa/iaptc),  an  Athenian  woman  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  Paurs  preaching  (Acts  xvii, 
84),  A.D.  48.  Chr}'sostom  (de  Saeerdotio,  iv,  7)  and 
others  held  her  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  but  apparently  for  no  other  reason  tlian 
that  she  is  mentioned  together  with  him  in  this  pas- 
sage. Grotius  and  Hemsterhuis  think  the  name  should 
be  DamalU,  AafiaXi^  (signifying  hetfer)^  which  is  fre- 
quently found  as  a  woman's  name;  but  the  permuta- 
tion of  \  and  p  was  not  uncommon  both  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  writing  (Lobeck  on  Phrynichus,  p.  652). — 
Smith,  s.  V. 

DamaBcene'  (AafAaaKrivog)^  an  inhabitant  (2  Cor. 
xi,  32)  of  the  city  of  Damascus  (q.  v.). 

Damascenus,  Joasives.  See  Johx  op  Damas- 
cus. 

Damas^cus  (Heb.  Damme^teky  p'^OW  [sometimes 
Darme'seky  pbp*l^,  by  resolution  of  the  Dagesh,  1 
Chron.  xviii,  5, 6 ;  once  Dumme  sekj  p'i^^!l1,  probably 
by  erroneous  transcription  for  the  last,  2  Kings  xvi, 
10],  signifying  activity  [Gesenins,  The*,  p.  345  sq.], 
from  its  commerce ;  Arab.  Bimeskk ;  Gr.  AafiavKogy, 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  at  all  times  one  of  the 
most  important  of  Oriental  cities.  It  is  called  by 
the  natives  Ei'Skam^  and  is  capital  of  an  important 
pashalic  of  this  latter  name,  and  indeed  is  the  chief  or 
capital  city  of  S3rria.  It  was  sometimes  spoken  of  by 
the  ancients  as  an  Arabian  city,  but  in  reality  it  be- 
longs to  Syria  (C<Ble-Syria,  Strabo  xvi,  756 ;  Ptolemy, 
v,  15, 22).  In  2  Sam.  viii,  5, 6,  "the  SyrUns  of  Da- 
mascus" are  spoken  of,  and  tiie  words  **  Syria  of  Da- 


mascns"  are  found  in  Isa.  vii,  8.  It  is  expressly  said, 
"the  head  of  Syria  is  Damascus ;"  also,  Isa.  xvii,  3, 
"the  kingdom"  is  to  cease  "ih>m  Damascus;'*  so 
that  this  place  was  obviously  the  metropolis  of  a  Syr- 
ian empire.  It  gave  name  (Syria  Damascena,  Plin. 
Hist,  Natural,  y,  18)  to  a  district  of  Syria,  which,  in  1 
Chron.  xix,  6,  is  distinguished  as  "  Syria-Maachah" 
in  the  A.V.  The  city  is  even  mentioned  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  (q.  v.).  The  following  account  is 
chiefly  from  Kltto  and  Smith,  s.  v. 

1.  Situation, — Damascus  occupies  the  most  beautiful 
site  in  Syria,  or  perhaps  in  all  Western  Asia.  At  tho 
eastern  base  of  Anti-Libanns  lies  a  vast  plain,  having 
an  elevation  of  about  2200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Awaj, 
with  its  branches,  which  separates  it  from  Itursa. 
On  the  east  a  little  group  of  conical  hills  divides  it 
from  the  great  Arabian  desert  Its  form  is  triangu- 
lar, and  its  area  about  500  square  miles.  Only  about 
one  half  of  this  k  now  inhabited,  or  indeed  habitable ; 
but  in  richness  and  beauty  this  half  is  unsurpassed. 
It  owes  all  its  advantages  to  its  rivers  (2  Kings  v,  12). 
The  plain  is  about  400  stadia  fVom  the  Mediteranean, 
and  from  six  to  eight  days'  journey  from  Jerusalem. 
Its  celebrity-  is  of  early  date.  Strabo  (xvi,  p.  756) 
speaks  of  it  in  eulogistic  terms.  In  a  religious  point 
of  view,  also,  its  repute  was  great.  Julian  (Ajp.  24) 
terms  it  "the  great  and  sacred  Damascus,  surpassing 
every  city  both  in  the  beauty  of  its  temples  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  shrines,  as  well  as  the  timeliness  of 
its  seasons,  the  limpidness  of  its  fountains,  the  volume 
of  its  waters,  and  the  richness  of  its  soil."  The  Aba- 
na  (q.  v.),  now  called  Barada,  rising  high  up  on  the 
western  flank  of  Anti-Libanus,  forces  its  way  through 
the  chain,  running  for  some  time  among  the  moun- 
tains, till  suddenly  it  bursts  through  a  narrow  cleft 
upon  the  open  country  east  of  tho  hills,  and  diffuses 
fertility  far  and  wide.  "From  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain-ran^e,"  says  a  modem  traveller,  "you  look  down 
on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen  in  its  widest 
and  fullest  perfection,  with  the  visible  explanation  of 
the  whole  secret  of  its  great  and  enduring  charm,  that 
which  it  must  have  had  when  it  was  the  solitary  seat 
of  civilization  in  Syria,  and  which  it  will  have  as  long 
as  the  world  lasts.  The  river  is  visible  at  the  bottom, 
with  its  green  bankr,  rushing  through  the  cleft;  it 
bursts  forth,  and  as  if  in  a  moment  scatters  over  the 
plain,  through  a  circle  of  thirty  miles,  the  same  ver- 
dure which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  its  single 
channel.  ....  Far  and  wide  in  front  extends  the 
level  plain,  its  horizon  bare,  its  lines  of  surrounding 
hills  iMure,  all  bare  far  away  on  the  road  to  Palmyra 
and  Bagdad.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  your 
feet  the  vast  lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts 
and  apricots  waving  above,  com  and  grass  below ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises,  striking  out 
its  white  arms  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its 
white  minarets  above  the  trees  which  embosom  them, 
the  city  of  Damascus.  On  the  right  towers  the  snowy 
height  of  Hermon,  overlooking  the  whole  scene.  Close 
behind  are  the  sterile  limestone  mountains — so  that 
you  stand  literally  between  the  living  and  the  dead" 
(Stanley,  Palestine^  p.  402).  Another  writer  mentions 
among  tbe  produce  of  the  plain  in  question  "  walnuts, 
pomegranates,  figs,  plums,  apricots,  citrons,  pears,  and 
apples"  (Addison's  Dam.  and  Palmyra^  ii,  92).  Olive- 
trees  are  also  a  principal  feature  of  the  scene.  Be- 
sides the  main  stream  of  the  Barada,  which  rans  di- 
rectly through  tiie  town,  supplying  its  public  cisterns, 
baths,  and  fountains,  a  number  of  branches  are  given 
off  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  which  irrigate  the 
meadows  and  corn-fields,  turning  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  desert  into  a  garden.  These  various  streams, 
although  greatly  weakened  in  volume,  flow  on  towards 
the  east  for  about  twenty  miles,  when  they  pour  their 
watera  into  two  small  and  shallow  lakes,  which  lie 
upon  the  verge  of  the  desert.    Two  other  streams,  the 
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Wtdy  Helbon  upon  the  north,  and  the  Awmj  upon  the 
south,  which  flows  durect  from  fiermon,  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  Damascene  plain,  and  contend  for  the 
honor  of  representing  the  '*Pharpar**  (q.  v.)  of  Scrip- 
tore.  The  city  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  main 
stream,  about  two  miles  distant  Arom,  and  600  feet  be- 
low the  pass  through  which  it  emerges  into  the  plain. 
The  modem  Oriental  architecture  does  not  bear  close 
inspection,  bnt  when  seen  from  a  distance  it  is  singular- 
ly imposing.  Tapering  minarets  and  swelling  domes, 
tipped  with  golden  crescents,  rise  up  in  every  direction 
fh>m  the  confused  mass  of  white  terraced  roofs,  while 
in  some  places  their  tops  gleam  like  diamonds  amid 
the  deep  green  foliage.  In  the  centre  of  the  city 
stands  the  great  moeqne,  and  near  it  the  massive  tow- 
ers of  the  cdstle. 

2.  Hislory,— According  to  Josephns  {Ant.  i,  6)  Da- 
mascos  was  founded  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  and 
grandson  of  Shem.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture 
in  connection  with  Abraham,  whose  steward  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  place  (Gen.  xv,  2).  We  may  gather  from 
the  name  of  this  person,  as  well  as  from  the  state- 
ment of  Josephns,  which  connects  the  city  with  the 
Aramnans,  that  it  was  a  Shemitic  settlement.  Ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  native  writer 
NicolaOs,  Abraham  staid  for  some  time  at  Damascus 
after  leaving  Charran  and  before  entering  the  prom- 
ised land,  and  during  his  stay  was  king  of  the  place. 
"Abraham's  name  was,"  he  says,  "even  in  his  own 
day,  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the  Damascenes,  and  a 
village  was  shown  where  he  dwelt,  which  was  called 
after  him' '  {Fragm,  80).  This  last  circumstance  would 
seem,  however,  to  conflict  with  the  notion  of  Abratiam 
having  been  king,  since  in  that  case  he  would  have 
dwelt  in  the  capital.  In  the  village  of  Buaeh,  three 
miles  north  of  the  city,  is  a  highly  venerated  shrine, 
called  for  the  last  eight  centuries  "  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham." (On  these  fables,  see  Julian,  Epitt.  24,  p.  392 ; 
Cellarii  NotUue,  ii,  442  sq. ;  Mannert,  YI,  i,  407  sq. ; 
Justin,  xxzvi,  2 ;  Isidoms,  Origff,  xv,  1 ;  D'Herbelot, 
Biblioth.  Or,  i,  70.)    See  Abraham. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Damascus  until  the  time 
of  David,  when  "  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  came  to 
succor  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,"  with  whom  David 
was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii,  5 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  5).  On 
this  occasion  David  "  slew  of  the  Syrians  22,000  men," 
and  in  consequence  of  this  victory  became  completely 


master  of  the  whole  territory,  which  he  garrisoned 
with  Israelites.  "  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of 
Damascus ;  and  the  Syrians  became  servants  to  Ds- 
vid,  and  brought  gifts"  (2  Sam.  viii,  6).  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus  said  that  the  name  of  the  king  who  reigned 
at  this  time  was  Hadad ;  and  he  ascribes  to  him  a  do- 
minion not  only  over  Damascus,  but  "over  all  Syria 
except  Phoenicia"  {Frcigm,  81).  He  noticed  his  ottoofc 
upon  David,  and  related  that  many  battles  were  fought 
between  them,  the  last,  wherein  he  suffered  defeat,  be- 
ing "  itpcn  iht  Eupkrairt."  According  to  this  writer, 
Hadad  the  first  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  who  took  the 
same  name,  as  did  his  descendants  for  ten  generationa. 
But  this  is  irreconcilable  with  Scripture  (see  MfiUer, 
Oriffo  regtU  Damaac.  Lips.  1714;  also  in  Ikenii  The- 
KMr.  i,  721  sq.).  It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Sol- 
omon a  certain  Rezon,  who  had  been  a  subject  of  Ha- 
dadezer, king  of  Zobah,  and  had  escaped  when  David 
conquered  Zobah,  made  himself  master  of  Damas- 
cus, and  established  his  own  rule  there  (1  Kings  xi, 
28-5).  He  was  "  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days 
of  Solomon  .  .  .  and  be  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned 
over  Syria"  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii,  7,  6).  Afteiwards  the 
family  of  Hadad  appears  to  have  recovered  the  throne, 
and  a  Benhadad,  who  is  probably  Hadad  III  of  Nico- 
laOs, a  grandson  of  tlie  antagonist  of  David,  is  found 
in  league  with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  against  Asa  (1 
Kings  XV,  19;  2  Chron.  xvi,  8),  and  afterwards  in 
league  with  Asa  against  Baasha  (1  Kings  xt,  20).  He 
made  a  snccesA'ul  invasion  of  the  Israelitish  territorj 
in  the  reign  of  that  king ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Omri  he 
not  only  captured  a  number  of  Israelitish  cities,  which 
he  added  to  his  own  dominions,  but  even  seems  to  have 
exercised  a  species  of  lordship  over  Samaria  itself,  in 
which  he  acquired  the  right  of  "making  himself 
streets"  (1  Kings  xx,  84 ;  comp.  Nic.  D.  Fragm.  31, 9^ 
fin.).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hadad  IV  (the 
Benhadad  II  of  Scripture,  and  the  Ben-idri  of  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions),  who  came  at  the  head  of  thirty^ 
two  subject  kings  against  Ahab,  and  laid  siege  to  Sa- 
maria (1  Kings  XX,  1).  The  attack  was  unsuccessful, 
and  was  followed  by  wars,  in  which  victory  declared 
iUelf  unmistakably  on  the  side  of  the  Israelites;  and 
at  last  Benhadad  was  taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to 
submit  to  a  treaty  whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  his  fa- 
ther had  gained,  and  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  su- 
zerainty of  Ahab  (ib.  xx,  18>d4).    The  terms  of  the 
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tn<t7  wera  p*riupa  not  obmtred.  At  my  nU,  three 
yaari  afterwaidj  wn  Lroke  out  aftesh,  ttiroogh  the 
claim  ot  Ahub  to  Uw  eltj  of  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  Kbi).-B 
xxii,  1-4).  Tb«  defeat  uid  death  ot  Ahab  at  that 
{daeo  (ib.  1&-8T)  Menu  to  huve  enaUed  the  Syriiini  of 
Damucu  (o  reauma  the  oflensive.  Their  baada  rav- 
aged the  laodf  at  luaal  during  the  TeigD  of  Jehonin  ; 
and  tbojr  even  undertook  at  ttu9  time  a  ■econd  sie^ 
of  Samorio,  vbich  iriB  fruMralcd  iniracaloualy  (i 
Kings  yj,  S4;  irii,  6-7).  After  this,  *d  do  not  hear 
of  any  more  attompU  agaiiut  the  jaraelitieh  cHpital. 
The  cuneiform  inicriptiDns  ahoir  that  toward!  the 
close  of  his  reign  Beabadad  was  exposed  to  the  u- 
saults  of  a  great  conqoeror,  who  waa  bent  on  extend- 
ing the  dominion  of  Assyria  over  Syria  and  ralestiae. 
Three  several  attacks  appear  to  have  lieen  mode  l>y 
this  prince  apon  Benhailad,  irbo,  though  be  bad  the 
■nppart  of  the  rhonirians,  the  Uittiles,  and  tba  Ha- 
matbites,  naa  unatila  to  o^r  any  eObctual  oppoNtion 
tti  the  Assyrian  arms.  Ilia  troops  vrure  Hoisted  in 
sereraJ  engagemenCa,  and  In  one  of  them  he  lost  as 
many  as  30,000  men.  It  may  have  been  those  cir- 
camstances  which  enconraged  Hauel,  the  servant  of 
Bcnhadad,  to  murder  him  and  seize  the  thitme,  which 
Etisha  had  declared  would  certainlv  one  day  be  bis  (2 
Kings  viii,  16).  He  may  have  thought  that  the  Syr- 
ians would  willingly  acqniesce  in  the  removal  of  a 
mlci  under  whom  tbey  had  suftered  so  many  disasters. 
The  change  of  rulers  was  not  at  first  productive  of  any 
advantage  to  the  Syrians.  Shortly  ^ter  the  accession 
of  Haiael  (about  B.C.  8B4),  ba  was  in  bis  turn  atcuk- 
ed  by  the  Assyrians^  who  defaatod  him  with  great  hiAS 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  Anti-Ubanua.  Hovever,  In  bis 
otber  wars  ho  vras  more  fortunate.  He  repulsed  an 
attack  on  Ramoth-Gilead,  made  by  Ahaziah,  king  uf 
Jadah,  and  Jehoram,  king  of  Inael,  in  conjonctlon  (S 
Kings  Tiii,  28-9) ;  ravaged  the  whole  iBraelitish  ter- 
ritory east  of  Jordan  (ib,  i,  S2-B);  besieged  and  took 
Oath  (ih.  xii,  17 ;  eompaie  Amos  vl,  S) ;  threstcued 
Jcmsalem,  which  only  escaped  by  paying  a  heavy 
nniom  (2  Kings  xii,  IK);  and  esUblished  a  species 
of  euierainly  over  Israel, 

day  of  his  death,  and  band- 
ed down  to  Benbadad,  his 
eon  (2  Kings  xiii,  3-7,  and 
22).  This  prince,  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  nign, 
had  the  same  good  fortune 
as  his  father.  Uks  him, 
be  **  oppressed  Israel,*^  and 
added  various  ciUes  of  the 
Israelites  tohisown  domin- 
ion (3  Kings  xiii,  26);  but 
at  last  a  delii'erer  appeared 
(ver.  6),  and  Joasb,  the  son 
of  Jehoabai, ' '  beat  Hazael 
thrice,  and  recovoied  the 
cities  of  Israel"  (ver.  26). 
In  the  next  reign  still  taf 
theradvantageawere  gain- 
edby  the  Israelites.  Jero- 
boam II  (&C.  cir.  836)  U 
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tury  later  (B.C.  cir.  712),  it  is  as  allies  ot  Israel  against 
Jndab  (2  Kings  xvj  37).  We  may  suspect  that  Oa 
chief  cause  of  the  onion  now  established  between  two 
powers  which  had  been  so  long  hostile  was  the  nece^ 
sity  of  combining  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  who  at  the 
time  were  steadily  pursuing  a  policy  of  encroachment 
in  this  quarter.  Scripture  mentions  the  invasions  of 
Pnl  (8  Kings  xv,  19;  1  Chron.  v,  36],  and  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (2  Kings  xv,  !H ;  1  Chron.  v,  2C) ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  almost  every  Assyrian  mon- 
arch of  the  period  made  war  in  this  directkm.  It 
seems  to  have  been  during  a  psnse  in  the  ctrapgle  that 
Rezin,  king  of  Damaacos,  snd  Pekab,  king  of  Israel, 
resolved  conjointly  to  attack  Jerusslem,  intending  to 
depose  AhsK  and  set  up  as  king  a  creature  of  Iheir 
own  (Isa.  vii,  1-6;  g  Kings  xvi.  G).  Abaz  may  have 
already  been  suspected  of  a  friendly  feeling  towards 
Assyria,  or  the  object  may  simply  have  been  to  cnn- 
solfdate  a  power  capable  of  effectually  opposing  the 
arms  of  that  conntry.  I  n  either  case  the  attempt  sig- 
nally failed,  and  cnly  brought  abont  more  rapidly  ibe 
evil  against  vhich  the  two  kings  wished  to  goard. 
Jerusalem  successfully  m^lained  Itself  sgainet  the 
combined  attack ;  but  Elath,  which  had  formerly  been 
built  by  Aiariab,  kingof  Judsh,  in  territory  regarded 
as  Syrian  (2  Kings  xiv,  32),  having  been  tsken  and 
retained  by  Reain  (ib.  xvl,  6),  Ahas  waa  induced  (o 
throw  himself  Into  the  arms  of  TigUtb-Plleser,  to  ask 
aid  from  him,  and  to  accept  voluntarily  the  position 
at-  an  Aaayrian  feudatory  (ib.  xvi,  7-8).  The  aid 
sought  was  given,  with  the  importsut  result  that  Re- 
zin was  stain,  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  brought  to  an 
end,  and  the  city  itself  destroyed,  the  inbalnlania  ba- 
uiK  carried  cspti\-e  into  Aifyria  (ib.  ver.  S ;  comp.  Iia. 
-vii,  S,  and  Amos  i,  G).  Among  the  sculptures  lately 
discovered  on  the  site  of  Nineveh  ore  thought  to  be 
delineations  of  this  siege  end  capture  of  Damascus. 
Rawlinson  even  reads  the  name  of  the  city  on  an 
obelisk  connected  with  them  (BonomI,  yinevrk,  p. 
2tl4  aq.).  Assyrian  remains  have  lately  been  dil- 
corered  in  a  mound  near  Damascus  (Joiinuil  nfSa- 


(Ih.  siv,  28), 
and  tbongb  this  may  not 
mean  that  ho  captnred  the 

city,  it  at  least  implies  that  b" 
he  olitftinerta  certain  influ 


Ing  which  we  bear  nothing 
of  the  Syrians,  and  must 
therefore  conclude  that 
their  relations  with  the  Isndite* 


See  Be:<hadad.     When  they  reappear,  nearly  a  cen-  j  p.  1G9).     See  Ai 
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It  wu  loDg  bafore  Dunuciu  neovered  from  this 
Mrlons  blow.  As  lasiah  ind  Aitioa  bad  prophuied  in 
tha  day  of  bet  prosperity  that  Damaacua  abould  be 
"  taken  awaj  ftom  being  a  dt;  and  be  a  niinoiu  hup" 
(Ita.  xi-ii.l),  that  "a  fire  ahanlii  be  seat  Into  the  hooH 
of  Haiul  which  aboutd  deroar  the  paJacea  of  Ben- 
badad"  (Adhm  i,  4),  >o  Jeremiah,  irri  Ling  about  B.C. 
600,  declares  "Damaaciuia  mixtd  fable  and  tumeth 
henelf  to  flee,  and  fear  hath  seized  on  her;  ansoish 
and  toTTotn  have  taken  hsr  aa  a  wotnaa  in  travail. 
How  is  the  citjF  of  praise  so*  Uft,  the  city  of  my  joy ! " 
(Jer.  xlix,  US).  Damaicn*  remained  a  province  of 
Auyria  nntU  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medea 
(B.C.  625).  when  it  submitted  to  the  conqaeion.  Its 
wealth  and  commeicial  prosperily  appear  to  have  de- 
clined (or  a  considerable  period,  probably  on  account 
of  the  ravages  of  Tigiath-Plieser,  and  the  captivity  of 
the  most  influenliai  and  enterprising  of  its  people. 
The  city  was  afterward*  held  in  succession  by  the 
Egi'ptiaiu,  Babylonians,  and  Persians.  We  have  no 
particulan  of  ill  hiitoiy  for  a  period  of  three  eenta- 
riei.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Pergiani  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  provincs  of  Syria,  and  the  residence  of  the 
aatrap.  We  do  not  know  at  what  lime  Damascus  was 
rebuilt,  bat  gtrabo  says  that  it  waa  the  most  famous 
place  in  Syria  durinfc  the  Peralan  period  (xvi,  2,  §  19). 
When  Darius,  the  laat  king  of  Persia,  made  his  great 
effort  to  repress  the  rising  power,  and  liar  the  progress 
ofAlexando'  of  Hacedon,  it  was  in  this  city  he  depD*- 
Ited  his  family  and  treasures  (Airian,  Erp.Al.  ii,  II). 
The  fate  of  Damaacni,  with  that  of  all  Western  Asia, 
was  decided  tj  the  battle  of  Issos.  in  which  tbo  Per- 
eian  army  was  almost  annihilated.  Damascua  Dow 
became  the  capital  of  a  province  which  AlexandeT 
ti^ve  to  his  general  Laomedon  (Plut,  Vit.  Alaattdri). 
During  the  long  wars  which  raged  between  the  Seleu- 
cidB  and  the  Ptolemies,  Damascus  had  no  separate 
history:  it  sometimes  ftll  to  Ihe  one,  and  sometimes 
to  the  other.  Antioch  was  founded,  and  became  their 
favorite  residence,  and  the  capital  of  the  Setencidtt ; 
but  when  the  Syriin  kingdofo  was  divided  in  B.C. 
126,  Uama.icn9  was  made  the  second  capital.  Its  ter- 
ritorj  embraced  Ccele-Syria,  Phienicia,  and  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan,  snd  it  was  aflerVards  governed  in 
Buccession  by  four  princes  of  the  family  of  Seleucns, 
Damascus  and  Antioch  thus  became  the  eaals  of  ri- 
val factions,  and  aspirants  after  complete  sovereign- 
ty (Joseph.  A»t.  xiii,  18,  i,  and  15,  1).  The  last  of 
these  princes,  Antlochus  Dionysus,  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle agunst  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and  tha  Damascenes  j 
forthwith  elected  Aretas  his  successor  (Joaephus,  Ant. 
xiu,  16, 1),  B.C.  S4.  In  Ihe  year  RC.  64,  the  Romans, 
under  Pompey,  Invaded  and  captured  Syria,  constitu- 
ted it  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  made  Damascus 
th«  seat  of  government  (ti.  ilv,  2,  8,  and  4,  6;  Moa. 
Cboren.  i,  14;  Appian,  BeU.  HUhrid.  p.  224).  From 
Josephus  ([far,  I,  2;  mr,  8;  xx,  2;  comp.  Acts  ix, 
2)  it-appears  that  its  population  contained 
bers  of  Jews. 
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the  Great  and  Aagostna,  was  now  one  of  ita  eitlmu 
(Sinbo,  Geogr,  zvi ;  Josephus,  Aal.  zvi,  10,  g).  Got 
the  strong  arm  of  Borne  was  not  sufficient  to  quell  ibe 
fiery  sjdrit  of  the  Syrians.  The  whole  country  «u 
rent  into  factions,  and  emtnolled-iiy  the  unoculng 
rivalries  and  wars  of  potty  princes.  About  the  yen 
A.D.  S7,  a  family  qoatrel  lad  to  a  war  between  Aretu, 
king  of  Arabia,  and  Ueiod  Antipas.  The  Roman  gox- 
emor,  Vitellins,  was  iDStracted  to  interfere  in  bvar  of 
the  latter ;  but  when  he  was  ready  to  attack  Aretu, 
who  had  already  driven  back  Herod,  news  airived  d 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  The  govemiDtnl 
of  Sjiia  was  thus  thrown  into  confosion,  and  Vitdlins 
retimed  to  Antioch  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  5,  IS),  it 
appears  that  now  Aretaa,  taking  Bdranlage  of  the 
Mate  of  affairs,  foiluwcd  up  his  successes,  advancai 
upon  Damascus,  and  seized  the  city.  It  was  during 
his  brief  rule  (or  some  earlier  one)  that  Panl  risllal 
Damascus  on  his  return  from  Arabia  (Gal.  i,  IG,  17> 
See  Aretas.  His  xeal  as  a  miasiauaxy,  and  the  en- 
ergy with  wblch  lie  opposed  every  (bim  of  idolaUy, 
had  prebably  sttncled  tlto  notice  and  excited  tbe  en- 
mity of  AreljiB ;  and  consefiuently,  when  informed  Iv 
the  Jews  that  the  apostle  had  returned  to  tb 
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Coin  of  DamSACi 
For  twenty  years  Damascus  continued  to  tia  the  res- 
idence of  the  Roman  procuraWrs.  The  city  prospered 
under  their  firm  and  equitable  rule,  and  even  after 
their  removal  to  Antioch  did  cot  decline.  Strabo,  wlio 
flourished  at  this  period,  describea  it  as  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  cities  of  the  East.  NicolaOs,  the : 
famous  bbtorion  and  philosopfaer,  the  b'iend  of  Harod  i 


governor  to  vatcb  the  gates  day  and  night  for  that 
purpose  (Acts  ix,  24;  2  Cor.  xl,  32.  See  Nesodir, 
Pbaling  and  Tnaning  of  tAt  C/irutian  CAurcit,  i,  IM). 
The  Romans  adorned  Damascus  with  many  spleadid 
buildings,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  Some  of 
them  were  pral>ab1y  designed  by  Apoilodoms,  a  nitivB 
of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  most  celetmted  srchileeti 
of  his  age,  to  whose  genius  wo  are  indebted  for  one  of 
the  most  Iwautlful  mannments  of  ancient  Rome,  ItK 
Column  ot  Trajan  (Dion  Caw.  Ixix).  A  littie  later  it 
was  reckoned  to  Decspoiis  (Plln.  llitl.  Kat.  v,  16),  af- 
ter which  it  became  a  part  of  the  province  hnowo  s9 
Fhcenicia-Libanetia  (Hierocl.  Sgnecd.  p.  717). 

Chriatlanity  was  planted  in  Damascus  by  Paul  him- 
self  (Acts  Ix,  20  eq. ;  GaL  i,  IS),  and  obtained  a  limi 
footing  in  the  aposloiic  age.  It  spread  so  rapidly 
among  the  population  that  in  the  time  of  Constaatias 
tbe  great  temple,  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  Syiii, 
was  converted  into  a  cathedral  church  and  dedicated 
to  John  the  Baptist.  When  the  Hist  general  CQundl 
assembled  at  Kice,  Kagnus,  the  metropolitan  of  Da- 
mascus, waa  present  with  seven  of  his  suffragans. 
But  the  Roman  empire  was  now  waxing  feeble,  and 
the  religion  which,  by  ita  establishment  as  a  nationil 
institute,  ought  to  have  infused  the  germ  ot  s  nev 
life  into  the  declining  state,  was  Itself  losing  its  parity 
and  Its  power.  Damascus  felt,  like  otiier  place%  the 
demoralizing  tendencies  of  a  corrupt  faith.  In  tlie 
beginning  of  the  7th  century  a  new  and  terrible  power 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the  world's  histor}-,  des- 
tined, in  the  hands  of  an  all-wise  though  mystetKins 

chastise  an  erring  Church-  In  A-D,  Gftl  Damascua 
opened  its  gates  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  thirty 
years  later  the  drat  csliph  of  the  Omeiades  transTened 
the  seat  of  hlx  government  to  tliat  city.  It  now  Iw- 
cnme  for  a  brief  period  the  capital  of  a  vast  em^re,ia- 
clnding  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  NortiierD  Africi, 
and  Spain  (Elnucin,  Hut.  Same,  xiii)-  In  A-D.  7M 
tlie  Omeiades  were  supplanted  by  the  drnaatj  of  Ab- 
bas, and  the  court  was  removed  to  Bagdad-  Astonny 
period  of  tour  centuries  now  passed  over  the  old  ci'.'' 
without  leaving  a  single  incident  worthy  of  specisi 
note.  An  atUck  of  the  Crusaders  (A-D- 1148).  under 
the  three  chiefs,  Baldwin,  Conrad,  and  Louis  Vii, 
might  have  claimed  a  place  here  had  it  not  been  so 
diagiacefnl  to  Ihe  Christian  anna.  It  ia  enougii  to  ssf 
that  the  croaa  never  displaced  the  crescent  on  the  bal- 
tlementa  of  Damascus.  The  reigns  of  Nureddin  scd 
bis  more  distingubhed  sucoessor  Ssladin  form  bright 
epochs  in  the  city's  history.  Two  centuries  later  cams 
Titnur.wha literally  swept  Damascaa  with  "IhabeaoD 
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ftf  destrnctioD.'*  Arab  writers  Bometimes  call  him  el- 
Wahskj  '^the  wUd  beast,"  and  be  fullj  earned  that 
name.  Never  had  Damascus  so  fearfully  experienced 
the  horrors  of  conquest.  Its  wealth,  its  famed  manu- 
factures, and  its  well- filled  libraries,  were  all  dissipa^ 
ted  in  a  single  day.  It  soon  regained  its  opulence. 
A  century  later  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  rule  of  Ibrahim 
.  Pasha,  it  has  ever  since  remained  nominally  subject  to 
the  sultan. 

The  Mohammedan  population  of  Damascus  have 
long  been  known  as  the  greatest  fanatics  in  tbe  East. 
The  steady  advance  of  the  Christian  community  in 
wealth  and  influence  during  the  last  thirty  years  has 
tended  to  excite  their  bitter  enmity.  In  July,  1860, 
taking  advantage  of  the  war  between  the  Druses  and 
Maronites,  and  encouraged  also  by  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities, they  suddenly  rose  against  the  poor  defence- 
less Christians,  massacred  about  6000  of  them  in  cold 
blood,  and  left  their  whole  quarter  in  ashes  I  Such  is 
tbe  last  act  in  the  long  history  of  Damascus.  (There 
is  a  work  by  Pieritz  on  the  PerKcution  of  the  Jews  at 
Damascus,  Lond.  1840.)  Damascus  is  still  the  largest 
city  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  contained  in  1859  a  popu- 
lation of  about  150,000.  Of  these,  6000  were  Jews  and 
15,000  Christians.  The  Christian  community  has  since 
been  almost  exterminated  by  the  above  massacre  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  males.  The  pasha  ranks 
with  the  first  officers  of  the  empire,  and  the  city  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Syrian  army. 

3.  Commerce. — Damascus  has  always  been  a  great 
centre  for  trade.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
mountain  passes  to  the  west  of  Anti-Libanus  made  the 
line  of  traffic  between  Egypt  and  Upper  Syria  follow 
the  circuitous  route  by  Damascus  rather  than  the  di- 
rect one  through  Coele-Syria,  while  the  trade  of  Tyre 
with  Assyria  and  the  East  generally  passed  naturally 
through  Damascus  on  its  way  to  Palnivra  und  the  Eu- 
phrates. Ezekiel,  speaking  of  Tyre,  says,  *'  Damascus 
was  thy  merchant  in  the  muUitude  of  the  toares  of  thy 
making,  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches;  in  the  wine  of 
Helbon  and  white  wool."  It  would  appear  from  this 
that  Damascus  took  manufactured  goods  from  the 
Phoenicians,  and  supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool 
and  wine.  The  former  would  be  produced  in  abun- 
dance in  Coele-Syria  and  the  valleys  of  the  Anti-Liba- 
nus  range,  while  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Helboiv,  a  village  still  famous  for 
the  produce  of  its  vines,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Da- 
mascus to  the  north-west  (Geograph.  Jour,  xxvi,  44). 
But  the  passage-trade  of  Damascus  has  probably  been 
at  all  times  more  important  than  its  direct  commerce. 
Its  merchants  must  have  profited  largely  by  the  cara- 
vans which  continually  pmssed  through  it  on  their  way 
to  distant  countries.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  early 
times  it  had  any  important  manufactures  of  its  own. 
According  to  some  expositors,  the  passage  in  Amos  iii, 
12,  which  we  translate  *Mn  Damascus  on  a  couch*' 
Q^*y?.  P^^'^^*')»  means  really  "on  the  damath  couch," 
which  would  indicate  that  the  Syrian  city  had  become 
fomous  for  a  textile  fabric  as  early  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  fabric  gave 
rise  to  our  own  word,  which  has  its  counterpart  in 
Arabic  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  either  this,  or 
the  peculiar  metho<l  of  working  in  steel,  which  has  im- 
pressed it«elf  In  a  similar  way  upon  the  speech  of  the 
world,  was  invented  by  the  Damascenes  before  the 
Mohammedan  era.  In  ancient  times  they  were  prob- 
ably rather  a  consuming  than  a  producing  people,  as 
the  passage  in  Ezekiel  clearly  indicates.  It  after- 
wards became  famous  for  its  sword-blades  and  cutleiy ; 
but  its  best  workmen  were  carried  off  by  Timur  to  Is- 
pahan. Its  chief  manufactures  are,  at  present,  silks, 
coarse  woollen  stuffs,  cottons,  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, and  arms.     The  bazaars  are  stocked  with  the 


products  of  nearly  all  nations — Indian  muslins,  Man- 
chester prints,  Persian  carpets,  Lyons'  silks,  Birming- 
ham cutlery.  Cashmere  shawls.  Mocha  coffee,  and 
Dutch  sugar. 

4.  Topography,  Antiquities,  etc, — The  old  city,  the 
nucleus  of  Damascus,  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  tottering  wall,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  are  Roman,  and  the  superstructure  a 
patchwork  of  all  succeeding  ages.  It  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar oval  form.  Its  greatest  diameter  is  marked  by  the 
*^  street  called  Straight,^ ^  which  intersects  it  from  east 
to  west,  and  is  about  a  mile  long.  This  street  was 
anciently  divided  into  three  avenues  by  Corinthian  col- 
onnades, and  at  each  end  were  triple  Boman  gateways, 
still  in  a  great  measure  entire.  In  the  old  city  were 
the  Christian  and  Jewish  quarters,  and  the  principal 
buildings  and  bazaars.  On  the  north,  west,  and  south 
are  extensive  suburbs.  The  internal  aspect  of  the 
cit}*  is  not  prepossessing,  and  great  is  the  disappoint* 
ment  of  the  stranger  when  he  leaves  the  delicious  en- 
virons and  enters  the  gates.  Without,  nature  smiles 
joyously,  the  orchards  seem  to  blush  at  their  own 
beauty,  and  the  breeze  is  laden  with  perfumes.  With- 
in, all  is  different.  The  works  of  man  show  sad  signs 
of  neglect  and  decay.  The  houses  are  rudely  built ; 
the  lanes  are  paved  with  big  rough  stones,  and  par- 
tially roofed  with  ra^ed  mats  and  withered  branches ; 
long-bearded,  fanatical-visaged  men  squat  in  rows  on 
duty  stalls,  telling  their  beads,  and  mingling,  with 
muttered  prayers  to  Allah  and  his  prophet,  curses 
deep  and  terrible  on  all  infidels.  The  bazaars  are 
among  the  best  in  the  East.  See  Bazaab.  They 
are  narrow  covered  lanes,  with  long  ranges  of  open 
stalls  on  each  side ;  in  these  their  owners  sit  as  stiff 
and  statue-like  as  if  they  had  been  placed  there  for 
show.  See  Merchant.  Each  trade  has  its  own 
quarter.  Every  group  in  the  bazaars  would  form  a 
lively  picture.  All  the  costumes  of  Asia  are  there, 
strangdiy  grouped  with  panniered  donkeys,  gayly-ca- 
parisoned  mules,  and  dreamy-looking  camels.  The 
principj.1  khema  or  caravansaries  are  specious  build- 
ingp.  They  are  now  used  as  stores  and  shops  for  the 
principal  merchants.  The  great  khan,  Assad  Pasha, 
is  among  tbe  finest  in  Turkey.  A  noble  Saracenic 
portal  opens  on  a  large  quadrangle,  ornamented  with 
a  marble  fountain,  and  covered  by  a  series  of  domes 
supported  on  square  pillars.  Many  of  the  mosques  are 
fine  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture.  Their  deep- 
ly-moulded gateways  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  inter- 
laced stone-work  around  doors  and  windows  is  unique. 
The}'  are  mostly  built  of  alternate  layers  of  white  and 
black  stone,  with  string  courses  of  marble  arranged  in 
chaste  patterns.  But  they  are  all  badly  kept,  and 
manv  of  them  are  now  ruinous. 

«r 

The  private  houses  of  Damascus  share,  with  the  plain, 
the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  Ko  contrast  could  be 
greater  than  that  between  the  outside  and  inside.  The 
rough  mud-walls  and  mean  doors  give  poor  promise 
of  taste  or  beauty  within.  The  entrance  is  always 
through  a  narrow  winding  passage — sometimes  even 
a  stable-yard — to  the  **  outer  conrt,"  where  the  master 
has  his  reception-room,  and  to  which  alone  male  visit- 
ors are  admitted.  Another  winding  passage  leads  to 
the  harem  (q.  v.),  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
house.  Here  is  a  spacious  court,  with  tesselated  pave- 
ment, a  marble  basin  in  the  centre,  jets  d'fau  around 
it,  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  flowering  Fhrubs, 
jessamines  and  vines  trained  over  trellif-w^ork  for 
shade.  The  rooms  all  open  on  this  court,  intercom- 
munication between  room  and  room  being  almost  un- 
known. On  tbe  south  side  is  an  open  alcove,  with 
marble  floor  and  cushioned  dais.  Tbe  decorations  of 
some  of  tbe  rooms  is  gorgeous.  The  walls  of  the  older 
houses  are  wainscoted,  carved,  and  gilt,  and  the  ceil- 
ings are  covered  with  arabesque  ornaments.  In  the 
new  houses  painting  and  marble  fretwork  are  taking 
the  place  of  arabesque  and  wainscoting. 
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The  principal  buUding  of  Damasciu  is  the  Great 
Mo§que,  the  domes  and  minarets  of  which  are  every- 
where oonspicuoas.  It  occupies  one  side  of  a  large 
quadrangular  court,  flagged  with  marble,  arranged  in 
patterns,  and  ornamented  with  some  beautiful  foun- 
tains.  Within  the  mosque  are  double  ranges  of  Co- 
rinthian columns  supporting  the  roof,  in  the  style  of 
the  old  basilicas.  The  walls  were  once  coYered  with 
Mosaic,  representing  the  liolj  places  of  Islam ;  but 
this  is  nearly  all  gone.  In  the  centre  is  a  spacious 
dome.  The  buUding  was  anciently  a  temple,  with  a 
large  cloistered  court,  like  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Palmvra.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  it  was  made  a 
church  and  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  whose  head 
was  said  to  be  deposited  in  a  silver  casket  in  one  of  the 
crypts.  In  the  7th  century  the  Moslems  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  it  has  since  remained  the  most  venera- 
ted of  their  mosques.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however, 
that  though  it  has  now  been  for  twelve  centuries  in 
possession  of  the  enemies  of  our  foith,  though  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  no  Christian  has  ever  been 
permitted  to  enter  its  precincts,  yet  over  its  principal 
door  is  an  inscription  embodying  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  cheering  of  Christian  truths  (Psa.  cxlv,  IS). 

The  Castle  is  a  large  quadrangular  structure,  with 
high  walls  and  massive  flanking  towers.  It  is  now  a 
mere  shell,  the  whole  interior  being  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  foundations  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  Roman  age. 
It  stands  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  ancient  wall. 

The  tradUionafy  sacred  places  of  Damascus  are  the 
followmg :  A  "  long,  wide  thoroughfkre" — ^leading  di- 
rect from  one  of  the  gates  to  the  castle  or  palace  of  the 
pasha— is  *<  called  by  the  guides  *  Straight' "  (Acts  ix, 
11);  but  the  natives  know  it  among  themselves  as 
"  the  Street  of  Bazaars*'  (Stanley,  p.  404).  The  house 
of  Judas  is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in'the  street "  Straight" 
(Pococke,  ii,  119).  That  of  Ananias  is  also  pointed 
out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is  confidently  said 
to  be  "  an  open  green  spot,  surrounded  by  trees,"  and 
used  as  the  Christian  burial-ground ;  but  this  spot  is 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  whereas  Paul  must 
have  approached  ftx>m  the  south  or  west.  Again  it 
appears  to  be  certain  that  *'four  distinct  spots  have 
been  pointed  out  at  different  times"  (Stanley,  p.  403) 
as  the  place  where  the  **  great  light  suddenly  shined 
from  heaven"  (Acts  ix,  8).  The  point  of  the  walls  at 
which  St.  Paul  was  let  down  by  a  basket  (Acts  ix,  25 ; 
2  Cor.  xi,  88)  is  also  shown ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  houses 
are  still  constructed  in  Damascus  in  like  manner  over- 
hanging the  wall.  In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  cer- 
tain places  are  shown  traditionally  connected  with 
the  prophet  Elisha ;  but  these  local  legends  are  neces- 
sarily even  more  doubtful  than  those  which  have  ref- 
erence to  the  comparatively  recent  age  of  the  apostles. 
There  are  even  spots  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  events 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  (Stanley,  p.  404). 

The  climate  of  Damascus  is  healthful  except  during 
July,  August,  and  September,  when  fevers  and  opthal- 
mia  are  prevalent,  engendered  by  filth  and  unwhole- 
some food.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  80°  to  87° 
Fahr.  during  the  summer,  and  seldom  falls  below  45° 
in  winter.  There  is  usually  a  little  snow  each  year. 
The  rain  begins  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  con- 
tinues at  intervals  till  May.  The  rest  of  the  year  is 
dry  and  cloudless. 

A  full  description  of  Damascus,  with  notices,  plan?, 
and  drawings,  is  given  in  Porter's  Fire  Tears  in  Da- 
mascus (Lond.  1855, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  in  the  Jour,  Sac. 
Lit.  July,  1858,  p.  245  sq. ;  Oct.  1853,  p.  45  sq. ;  see  also 
Addison's  Damascus  and  Palmyra  (ii,  92-196) ;  Walch, 
AntiquUates  Damase.  iUustrata  (Jen.  1757  [a  copious 
treatise,  giving  all  facts  known  in  his  day] ;  also  in  his 
Acta  Apostol.  ii,  81  sq.);  Kelly,  Syria  (chap,  xv),  and 
travellers  in  Palestine  generally.     See  Syria. 

Damascus,  John  of.    See  John  of  Damascus. 
Damaskios,  one  of  the  last  eclectic  philosophers, 


was  a  native  of  Damascus,  studied  in  Alexandria  and 
Athens,  and  tiught  the  Keo-Platonic  philosophy  in 
the  latter  city.  In  consequence  of  the  persecution  of 
paganism  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  Damaskios,  in 
529,  emigrated  to  Persia,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  Khosroes,  who,  at  the  treaty  of  peace  in  583,  ob- 
tained for  him  permission  to  return  and  freedom  of 
his  religious  belief.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  entitled  Tltpi 
dpxt!ifV  (edited  by  J.  Kopp,  Frankfort,  1826).  On  his 
life  and  opinions,  see  Kopp,  preface  to  the  above  work, 
and  Jules  Simon  in  Dictiomnaire  des  Sciences  PkUo- 
sopkiques. — Hoefer,  Bioy.  Gmerale^  xii,  842. 

Damasus  I,  pope,  bom  in  Spain  (others  say  in 
Rome)  A.D.  306,  succeeded  Liberius  as  bishop  of  Rome 
A.D.  366.  He  was  opposed  by  Ursicinus,  who  claim- 
ed the  election,  and  in  their  disgraceful  strifes  many 
people  were  miurdered.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  in- 
tellect, and  extended  the  power  of  the  see  of  Romo 
very  greatly.  The  emperor  Gratian  conferred  npon 
him,  in  878,  the  right  to  paas  Judgment  upon  those 
clerg^'men  of  the  other  party  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Rome,  and,  at  the  request  of  a  Ronan  synod  held 
in  the  same  year,  instructed  the  secular  authorities  to 
give  to  him  the  necessary  support.  Damasus  was  a 
vigoroQs  opponent  of  Arianism;  a  synod  held  by  him 
in  368  condemned  the  two  Illyrian  bishops  Ursadns 
and  Valens,  and  another,  held  in  870,  passed  sentence 
against  Auxentius  of  MUan.  He  also  exerted  himself 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  Antioch  schism,  and  took 
part  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  of 
381.  One  -of  his  best  acts  was  to  make  Jerome  his 
secretary,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  version  of  the  Bible. 
He  died  in  384,  and  after  his  death  was  soon  enrolled 
in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  being  commemorated  on 
Dec.  11.  See  Damosi  Operciy  edited  by  Merenda  (Rome, 
1754,  fol. ;  Paris,  1840, 8vo) ;  Mosheim,CA.  Hist.  bk.  ii, 
cent,  iv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  note  40 ;  Milman,  Hist,  o/ Latin 
Christianity,  i,  108  sq. ;  Christian  Bemembrancer,  Oct. 
1854,  283  sq. 

Damasus  II,  pope,  originally  Poppo,  a  native  of 
Bavaria.  He  was  bishop  of  Brixen  when  he  was 
elected  pope  in  1048,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III,  on  the  day  of  the  abdication  of 
Benedict  IX,  and  died  twenty-three  days  after  his 
election,  1048. 

Damian  (Daxiakus  or  Damiani),  Peter,  an 
eminent  cardinal  and  reformer  in  the  Roman  Church, 
liom  at  Ravenna  about  1007.  His  parents  appear  to 
have  taken  much  pains  with  his  education,  for  he  early 
excelled  as  much  in  piety  as  he  did  in  learning.  When 
he  had  completed  his  studies,  he  entered  the  monaa- 
teiy  of  the  **  Holy  Cross"  at  AveUona,  in  Umbria.  So 
high  was  his  reputation  that  pope  Stephen  IX  created 
him  cardinal  Mshop  of  Ostia.  In  A.D.  1061  he  re- 
signed all  his  preferments,  which  at  the  first  even 
had  been  forced  upon  him,  being  unable  to  live  with 
such  a  dissolute,  debauched,  and  unholy  crew  as  the 
clergy*  of  those  parts  and  times  were.  In  the  year 
1069  he  was  sent  as  legate  to  prevent  the  emperor 
Henry  from  being  divorced  fh>m  his  wife  Bertha. 
His  last  public  employment  was  in  A.D.  1072,  when 
he  was  commissioned  to  dissolve  the  excommunica- 
tion under  which  his  natal  city  Ravenna  had  lain  for 
several  yean>.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Faensa,  on 
Fehruar}''  23,  1072,  aged  66  years.  His  acts  and  his 
writings,  which  are  numerous,  tended  much  to  the  en- 
largement and  consolidation  of  the  papal  power ;  yet 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  a  party  man,  bnt 
to  have  proceeded  in  a  direct  and  honest  course,  which 
led  him,  on  the  whole,  to  the  support  of  that  dominion 
which  then  prevailed.  Not  one  of  his  least  merits 
with  the  Romish  Church  would  be  that  he  was  the 
first  w^ho  required  his  monks  to  recite  the  Office  of  the 
Virgin ;  but  that  Church  should  also  recollect  that  he 
strongly  deprecates  the  use  of  temporal  weapons  for  the 
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increase  of  spiritaal  power.  Altogether  DamUn  was 
among  the  foremost  men  of  his  age,  both  morally  and 
intellectually.  His  works  were  collected  by  Cajetan 
(Rome,  1G06-1615,  3  yols.  fol.),  and  have  been  several 
times  reprinted ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Bassani 
(1783, 4  vols.  fol.).  His  life  is  given  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  works ;  also  in  Vita  P,  Dctmiani,  by  Lader- 
chi  (Rome,  1702,  4to) ;  and  in  the  Acta  Scmdorumy 
Feb.  ill,  406  sq.  See  Dupin,  JEbe/.  ffittory,  vol.  ix,  ch. 
viii ;  Mosheim,CA«  Hiti.y  bk.  iii,  c.  xi,  pt.  ii,  chap,  ii,  n. 
67 ;  Bayle,  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Clarke,  8uce,  of  Sacred 
Literature^  ii,  608 ;  Schrdckh,  Kirchenffe9chidkte,  xxii, 
623  sq. ;  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  (1867),  chap.  xii. 

Damianlata  or  Daxnianites.  The  followers  of 
Damianus  of  Alexandria  (q.  v.)  were  eo  called. 

Damiftnns,  Monophysite  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
(f  601),  expressed  himself  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity in  a  sense  similar  to  that  of  Sabellius.  He  main- 
tained that  the  divinity  (diortig)  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  an  essential  characteristic 
(t)ira(>^ic)  divided  among  the  three,  so  that  they  are 
God  only  in  their  unity,  not  each  one  in  himself  (kg^* 
iavTOvy,  and  that  in  this  anity  they  constitute  the  one 
divine  essence  (jiiav  ovviav  xai  ^vaiv).  His  follow- 
ers were  called  Damianites,  after  him,  or  Angelists, 
ftt>m  Angelium,  the  place  where  they  held  their  assem- 
blies in  Alexandria ;  their  adversaries  were  called  Te- 
tradists  (Tcrpad/rat),  as,  going  still  further  than  the 
Tritheists,  they  acknowledged  four  gods,  namely,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  higher  Be- 
ing, which,  in  his  nature  (jpvaet)  and  in  himself  (ko^' 
iavTop),  is  God.--Herzog,  Reai^Encyldopddie,  iii,  268 ; 
Mosheim,  Ch,  Hidory,  bk.  ii,  ch.  vi,  pt.  ii,  §  4 ;  Hagen- 
bach.  Hist.  ofDoctrinee,  §  96. 

DamianuB,  8t.    See  Cobmas. 

Damin.    See  Adami. 

Damxnim.    See  Efhbs-daaimim. 

Damnation,  condemnation.  This  word  is  used 
to  denote  the  final  loss  of  the  soul,  but  it  is  not  always 
to  lie  understood  in  this  sense  in  the  sacred  Scripture. 
Thus  it  is  said  in  Bom.  xiii,  2,  "  They  that  resist  shall 
receive  to  themselves  damnation,"  i.  e.  condemnation, 
**  from  the  rulers,  who  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works, 
but  to  the  evil."  Again,  in  1  Cor.  xi,  29,  *<He  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthUy,  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  to  himself,"  i.  e.  condemnation ;  exposes 
himself  to  severe  temporal  judgments  from  God,  and 
to  the  judgment  and  censure  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Again,  Rom.  xiv,  28, "  He  that  doubteth  is  damned  if 
he  eat,"  i.  e.  is  condemned  both  by  his  own  conscience 
and  the  word  of  God,  because  ho  is  far  from  being  sat- 
isfied that  he  is  right  in  so  doing. — Buck,  Theol,  Dio 
Honary,  s.  v. 

Dan  (Heb.  id,  *}*!,  a  Judge ;  Sept.  ^av\  the  name 
of  a  man  and  his  tribe  and  of  two  towns.  See  Maha- 
nsH-DAN;  Dax-jaan. 

1.  (Josephus  translates  Ocoicpiroc,  Ant,  i,  19,  8.) 
The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  first  of  Bilhah,  Rachers 
maid  (Gen.  xxx,  6),  bom  B.C.  1916.  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  there  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel 
— "  *  God  hath  judged  me  (^J3'J,  danan'ni)  .  .  .  and 
^ven  me  a  son,'  therefore  she  called  his  name  Dan," 
i.  e.  '*  judge."  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix, 
16)  this  play  on  the  name  is  repeated — *'Dan  shall 
jud^e  ("p*i^,  yadin')  his  people."  Dan  was  own 
brother  to  Naphtali ;  and,  as  the  son  of  Rachel's  maid, 
in  a  closer  relation  with  Rachel's  sons,  Joseph  and 
Benjamin,  than  with  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  close  affinity  between 
his  name  and  that  of  Dinah,  the  only  daughter  of 
Jacob.     See  Jacob. 

Tribe  of  Dan. — Only  one  son  is  attributed  to  this 
patriarch  (Gen.  xlvi,  23) ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
"Hushim"  is  a  plural  form,  as  if  the  name,  not  of  an 


individual,  but  of  a  family ;  and  it  is  remarkable— 
whether  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Dan  are  omitted  in  these  lists,  or  from  other  causem— 
that  when  the  people  were  numbered  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  this  was,  with  the  exception  of  Judah,  the 
most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes,  containing  62,700  men 
able  to  serve.  The  position  of  Dan  during  the  march 
through  the  desert  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Num.  ii,  25).  Here,  with  his  brother  Naphta- 
li, and  Asher,  the  son  of  Zilpah,  before  him,  was  his 
station,  the  hindmost  of  the  long  procession  (ii,  81 ;  x, 
25).  The  names  of  the  *  *  captain"  (X'' ©J)  of  the  tribe 
at  this  time,  and  of  the  **  ruler"  (the  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies  (xiii, 
12),  are  preserved.  So  also  is  the  name  of  one  who 
played  a  prominent  part  at  that  time,  ^'Aholiab,  the 
son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,"  associated 
ivith  Bezaleel  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  fit- 
tings of  the  tabernacle  (Esod.  xxxi,  6,  etc.).  The 
nambers  of  this  tribe  were  not  subject  to  the  violent 
fluctuations  which  increased  or  diminished  some  of  its 
brethren  (comp.  the  figures  given  in  Num.  i  and  xxvi), 
and  it  arrived  lit  the  threshold  of  the  Promised  Land, 
and  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  rites  of  Baal-peor  (Num. 
xxv)  with  an  increase  of  1700  on  the  earlier  census. 
The  remaining  notices  of  the  tribe  before  the  passage 
of  the  Jordim  are  unimportant.  It  furnished  a 
!  '*  prince"  (iMUt,  as  before)  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  land;  and  it  was  appointed  to  stand  on  Mount 
Ebal,  still  in  company  with  Naphtali  (but  opposite  to 
the  other  related  tribes),  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing 
and  cursing  (Deut.  xxvii,  13). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  Dan  till  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  inheritance  allotted  to  him  (Josh,  xix,  48). 
He  was  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his  portion, 
and  that  portion,  according  to  the  record  of  Joshua — 
strange  as  it  appears  in  the  face  of  the  numbers  just 
quoted — was  the  smallest  of  the  twelve.  But,  not- 
withstanding its  smallness,  it  had  eminent  natural  ad- 
vantages. On  the  north  and  east  it  was  completely 
embraced  by  its  two  brother  tribes  Ephraim  and  Ben- 
jamin, whUe  on  the  south-east  and  south  it  joined 
Judah,  and  was  thus  surrounded  by  the  three  most 
powerful  states  of  the  whole  confederacy.  Of  the 
towns  enumerated  as  forming  ^*  the  *  border'  of  its  in- 
heritance," the  most  easterly  which  can  now  be  iden- 
tified are  Ajalon,  Zorah  (Zareah),  and  Ir-Shemesh  (or 
Beth-shemesh,  q.  v.).  These  places  are  on  the  slopes 
of  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  by  which  the  highlands  of 
Beqjamin  and  Judah  descend  to  the  broad  maritime 
plain,  that  plain  which  on  the  south  bore  the  distinc- 
tive name  of  "the  Shefelah,"  and  more  to  the  north, 
of  "Sharon."  From  Japho — afterwards  Joppa,  and 
now  Yafa — on  the  north,  to  Ekron  and  Gathrimmon 
on  the  south — a  length  of  at  least  fourteen  miles — 
that  noble  tract,  one  of  the  roost  fertile  in  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  By  Josephus 
(Ant,  y,  1.  22,  and  8, 1)  this  is  extended  to  Ashdod  on 
the  south,  and  Dor,  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  on  the 
north,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  the  great  plain,  including  Jamnia  and  Gath.  (This 
discrepancy  may  l>e  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
the  Danites  at  some  period  may  have  overrun  the 
country  thus  far,  when  the  Philistines  were  humbled 
b}'  the  powerful  Ephraimites  and  the  still  more  pow- 
erful David.)  But  this  rich  district,  the  corn-field 
and  the  garden  of  the  whole  south  of  Palestme,  which 
was  the  richest  prise  of  Phcenician  conquest  many 
centuries  later,  and  which,  even  in  the  now  degenerate 
state  of  the  country,  is  enormously  productive,  was  too 
valuable  to  be  given  up  without  a  struggle  by  its  orig* 
inal  possessors.  The  Amorites  accordingly  "forced 
the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would 
not  suifer  them  to  come  down  into  the  valley"  (Judg. 
i,  84)— forced  them  npftx}m  the  corn-fields  of  the  plain, 
with  their  decip  black  soil,  to  the  villages  whose  ruins 
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Btni  crown  the  lullt  that  skirt  th*  loirUBd.  True,  the 
help  of  the  great  tribe  so  closely  connected  with  Dan 
was  not  wanting  at  this  juncture,  and  *'  the  hand  of 
the  children  of  Joseph,"  i.  e.  Ephmim,  "prevailed 
against  the  Amorites"  for  the  time.  But  the  same 
thing  soon  occurred  again,  and  in  the  glimpse  with 
which  we  are  afterwards  favored  into  the  interior  of 
the  tribe,  in  the  history  of  its  great  hero,  the  Philis- 
tines have  taken  the  place  of  the  Amorites,  and  with 
the  same  result.  Although  Samson  **  comes  down*' 
to  the  **  vineyards  of  Timnath"  and  the  valley  of  So- 
rek,  yet  it  is  from  Kahaneh-Dan— the  fortified  camp 
of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  behind  Kiijath- 
jearim— that  he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that  natural 
fitstness,  the  residence  of  his  father,  that  he  ^  goes  up" 
again  after  his  encounters,  and  that  he  is  at  last  borne 
to  his  family  sepulchre,  the  burying-place  of  Manoah 
(Judg.  ziv,  1,  5, 19 ;  xiU,  26 ;  xvi,  4 ;  comp.  xviii,  12 ; 
xvi,  31).  It  appears  from  that  history  that  there  was 
an  under-current  of  private  and  social  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Philistines  and  the  Danites,  notwithstand- 
ing the  public  enmity  between  Israel  and  the  former 
(Judg.  xiii-3cvi). 

These  considerations  euAble  us  to  understand  how 
it  happened  that  long  after  the  partition  of  the  land 
"all  the  inheritance  of  the  Danites  had  not  fallen  to 
them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel'*  (Judg.  xviii,  1). 
They  pertiaps  furnish  a  reason  for  the  absence  of  Dan 
from  the  great  gathering  of  the  tribes  against  Sisera 
(Judg.  V,  17).  They  also  explain  the  warlike  and  in- 
dependent character  of  the  tribe  betokened  in  the 
name  of  their  head-qoarters,  as  just  quoted — ^Mahaneh- 
Dan,  **the  camp,  or  host,  of  Dan" — in  the  tact  special- 
ly insisted  on  and  reiterated  (xviii,  11, 16, 17)  of  the 
complete  equipment  of  their  600  warriors  "appointed 
with  weapons  of  war,"  and  the  lawless  freebooting 
style  of  their  behavior  to  Micah.  There  is  something 
very  characteristic  in  the  whole  of  that  most  fresh  and 
interesting  story  preserved  to  us  in  Judg.  xviii — a 
narrative  without  a  parallel  for  the  vivid  glance  it  af- 
fords into  the  manners  of  that  distant  time — charac- 
teristic of  boldness  and  sagacity,  with  a  vein  of  grim 
sardonic  humor,  but  undeformed  by  any  unnecessary 
bloodshed. 

In  the  "security"  and  "quiet"  (Judg.  xviii,  7, 10) 
of  their  rich  northern  possession  the  Danites  enjoyed 
the  leisure  and  repose  which  had  been  denied  them  in 
their  original  seat.  But  of  the  fate  of  the  city  to 
which  they  gave  "  the  name  of  their  father"  (Josh, 
xix,  47),  we  know  scarcely  anything.  The  strong  re- 
ligions feeling  which  made  the  Danites  so  anxious  to 
ask  counsel  of  God  from  Micah's  Levite  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  expedition  (Judg.  xviii,  5),  and  af- 
terwards take  him  away  with  them  to  be  "a  priest 
unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in  Israel,"  may  have  point- 
ed out  their  settlement  to  the  notice  of  Jeroboam  as  a 
fit  place  for  his  northern  sanctuary.  But  beyond  the 
exceedingly  obscure  notice  in  Judg.  xviii,  80,  we  have 
no  information  on  this  subject.  From  2  Chron.  ii,  14, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Danites  had  not  kept  their 
purity  of  lineage,  but  had  intermarried  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  the  country.  (See  an  elaboration  of  this  in 
Blunt,  Coincidences^  pt.  ii,  ch.  iv.) 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  place  among 
the  tribes  (1  Chron.  xii,  35).  Asher  is  omitted,  but 
the  "prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan"  is  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  1  Chron.  xxvii,  22.  But  from  this  time  for- 
ward the  name  as  applied  to  the  tribe  vanishes ;  it  is 
kept  alive  only  by  the  northern  city.  In  the  geneal- 
ogies of  1  Chron.  ii  to  xii  Dan  is  omitted  entirely*, 
which  is  remarkable  when  the  great  fame  of  Samson 
and  the  warlike  character  of  the  tribe  are  considered, 
and  can  only  he  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  it^ 
genealogies  had  perished.  It  is  perhaps  allowable  to 
suppose  that  little  care  would  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
records  of  a  tribe  which  had  left  its  original  seat  near 
the  head-quarters  of  the  nation,  and  givsn  its  name  to 


a  distant  city  notorious  only  as  the  seat  of  a  rival  and 
a  forbidden  worship.  Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  ftxm:  Hdil 
list  of  those  who  were  seal^  by  the  angel  in  the  vir- 
ion of  John  (Kev.  vii,  6-7).— Smith,  JHct.  o/BibU,  s.  v. 
Perhaps  the  portion  of  the  tribe  which  remained  sontk 
was  in  time  amalgamated  with  the  tribe  of  Jndah  {v 
appears  in  the  cities  enumerated  after  the  exile,  Neb« 
xi,  86),  while  the  northern  section  united  with  the 
northern  confederacy,  and  shared  in  its  dispersion. 


Map  of  the  Tribe  of  Dan. 

Tho  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  places  in  the  tribe 
of  Dan  mentioned  in  Scripture,  with  their  probable 
identification : 


AJalon. 

Alloa. 

Arimathasa. 

Atarotb-Joab. 

Baalnth. 

Bene-barak. 

Ileth-car. 

Bttth-flhemesh. 

CharaBhim. 

Ekron. 

Elon. 

Eltekeh. 

Eshtaol. 

Gath-rimmon. 

GibbethoQ. 

Gimso. 

Glttaim. 

Iladid. 

Heres. 

Tr-shemesh. 

Jabniel,  or  Jabneh. 

Japho. 

Jearim. 

Jehud. 

Jethlah. 

Joppa. 

Lod.,  or  Lydda. 

Mahaneb-dan. 

MaJcaz. 

Me-JarkoD. 

Neballat 

Ono.- 

RakkoiL 

Seir  Cor  Seirath  ?]. 

Shaalbin. 

Sharon. 

Shicron. 

Timnah,or  Tlmnath. 

Zorah,  or  Zoreah. 


Town.  Yalo. 

do.  See  EtOH. 

do.  Hmnleh  t 

do.  Deir'Ayttbf 

do.  Deir  Balut, 

do.  Buraka. 

BUL  Beit  Fart 

Town.  Ain  Shema, 

Valley.  [  Wady  Mazetrah}  t 

Town.  A  kir. 

da  [Beit  5fi«'n]  ? 

da  iEl-Manmrth]  f 

da  VesTntaf 

da  iRc^fat.^] 

do.  [Sioidon]? 

do.  Jimru. 

da  See  AstMATn&iL. 

da  m-ITaditheh, 
Monntain.  PeeJxAKm. 

Town.  See  BETH-euBMnsH. 

do.  Yebruu 

do.  Yff/a. 
Mountain.  [UUIb  W.  of Wady  GhaTab> 

Town.  Kl-YehtidiiffJu 

do.  r  Ruins  N.  of  Latrum]  ? 

da  See  Japho. 

do.  Ludd. 

Plain.  W.  of  Kiijath-Jearhn  t 

nintrlct  E.  of  Ekron? 

Town.  t  Danniyal]  f 

do.  Beit  Nehala. 

da  K^r-AtttuL 

da  [Kheibehlf 
Mountain.  Sari*. 

Town.  [Beit  Strap 

Plain.  Vicinity  of  Ludd. 

Town.  iBeUShit]? 

do.  Tibneh. 

do.  Sura. 


The  mention  of  this  tribe  in  the  "blessings"  of  Ja- 
cob and  Moses  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  is  dlffi- 
cult  to  extract  any  satisfactory  meaning  firom  them. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Jacob*s  blessing  on  Dan 
is  a  prophetic  allnsion  to  Samson,  the  great  **  judge" 
of  the  tribe ;  and  the  ejaculation  with  which  it  closes 
was  that  actually  uttered  by  Samson  when  brought 
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into  the  temple  at  Gazs.  (See  the  Targum  Ps.  Jona- 
than on  Gen.  xliz,  16,  17 ;  and  the  quotations  in  Ka- 
lisch's  Genent  ad  loc.)  Modem  critics  likewise  see 
an  allusion  to  Samson  in  the  terms  of  the  blessings 
which  they  presume  on  that  account  to  have  been 
written  after  the  days  of  the  Judges  (Ewald,  Getch,  i, 
92).  Jerome's  observations  (Qv.  m  Gen,^  on  this  pas- 
sage are  very  interesting.  User's  interpretation  as 
given  by  Stanley  {PaUiHnt,  p.  888)  is  as  follows :  "  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan  in  Jacob's 
blessing  relates  to  the  original  settlement  on  the  west- 
em  outskirts  of  Judah,  or  to  the  northern  outpost 
Herder's  explanation  will  apply  almost  equally  to  both. 

*  Dan,'  the  judge, '  shall  judge  his  people ;'  he  the  son 
of  the  concubine  no  less  than  the  sons  of  Leah ;  he  the 
frontier  tribo  no  less  than  those  in  the  places  of  honor 
shall  be  *a8  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.'  *  Dan  shall 
be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,'  that  is, 
of  the  invading  enemy  by  the  north  or  by  the  west, 
'that  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,'  the  indigenous  ser- 
pent biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite 
warfare,  *  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backwards.'  And 
his  war-cry  as  from  the  frontier  fortresses  shall  be, 

*  For  Thy  salvation,  O  Lord,  I  have  waited !'  In  the 
blessing  of  Moses  tiie  southern  Dan  is  lost  sight  of. 
The  northern  Dan  alone  appears,  with  the  same  char- 
acteristics, though  under  a  different  image;  'a  lion's 
whelp'  in  the  &r  north,  as  Judah  in  the  tat  Routh: 

*  he  shall  leap  from  Bashan' — from  the  slopes  of  Her- 
mon,  wher&he  is  couched  vratching  for  his  prey." 

2.  (Josephus  t6  Aai/tov.)  The  city  so  familiar  as 
the  most  northern  landmark  of  Palestine  in  the  com- 
mon expression  **  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba."  The 
name  of  the  place  was  originally  Laism  or  Leshem 
(Josh,  xix,  47).  Its  inhabitants  lived  **  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Zidonians,"  i.  e.  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
without  defence.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
were  Phccnicians,  though  this  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  parentage  of  Huram — his  mother  *'  of  the 
daughters  of  Dan,"  his  fi&ther  **a  man  of  Tyre"  (2 
Chron.  ii,  14).  They  seem  to  have  derived  their  secu- 
rity from  the  absence  of  any  adverse  powers  in  their 
neighborhood,  and.  from  confidence  in  the  protection 
of  Sidon,  which  was,  however,  too  far  off  to  render  aid 
in  the  case  of  si\ch  a  sudden  assault  as  that  by  which 
they  were  overpowered.  This  distance  of  Sidon  was 
carefully  noted  by  the  Danite  spies  as  a  circumstance 
favorable  to  the  enterprise;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  Sidon  ever  made  any  effort  to  dispossess  the  in- 
truders. Living  thus  *^  quiet  and  secure,"  they  fell 
an  eas}*^  prey  to  the  active  and  practised  freebooters  of 
the  Danitos.  These  conferred  upon  their  now  acquisi- 
tion the  name  of  their  own  tribe,  *'  after  the  name  of 
their  fathe^  who  was  bom  unto  Israel"  (Judg.  xviii, 
29 ;  Josh,  xix,  47),  and  Laish  became  Dan.  The  grav- 
en image  which  the  wandering  Danites  had  stolen  from 
Micah  they  set  up  in  their  new  home,  and  a  line  of 
priests  was  established,  which,  though  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi  and  even  descended  from  Moses,  was 
not  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  therefore  not  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  priesthooid.  To  the  form  of  this  im- 
age and  the  nature  of  the  idolatry  we  have  no  clew, 
nor  to  the  special  relation  which  existed  between  it 
and  the  calf-worship  afterwards  instituted  there  by 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii,  29,  30).  It  only  appears  that 
Jeroboam  took  advantage  of  the  confirmed  idolatry  of 
the  Danites  (Judg.  xviii,  30),  erected  a  temple  in  their 
city,  and  set  up  there  one  of  his  golden  calves  for  the 
t>enefit  of  those  to  whom  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
would  not  have  been  politic,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Beth- 
el might  have  been  irksome  (1  Kings  xii,  28).  The 
latter  worship  is  alluded  to  by  Amos  (viii,  14)  in  a  pas- 
sage which  possibly  preserves  a  formula  of  invocation 
or  adjuration  in  use  among  the  worshippers ;  but  the 
passage  is  very  obscure.  The  worship  of  the  calf  may 
be  traced  to  this  day  in  the  secret  rites  of  the  Nosai- 
rian  Druse  saints  of  the  vicinity  (Newbold,  Jour,  A$. 


Soe.  XV],  27).  After  the  establishment  of  the  Danitei 
at  Dan  it  became  the  acknowledged  extremity  of  the 
country,  and  the  formula  **  from  Dan  even  to  Beershe- 
ba" is  frequent  throughout  the  historical  books  (Judg. 
XX,  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii,  20 ;  2  Sam.  ill,  10 ;  xvii,  11 ;  xxiv, 
2, 15 ;  1  Kings  iv,  25).  In  the  later  records  the  form 
is  reversed,  and  becomes  ''from  Beeisheba  even  to 
Dan"  (1  Chron.  xxi,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxx,  6).  It  is  occa- 
sionally employed  alone  in  a  somewhat  similar  mean- 
ing ;  thus,  in  Jer.  viii,  16,  "  The  snorting  of  his  horses 
was  heard  fh>m  Dan  ;  the  whole  land  trembled  at  the 
sound  of  the  neighing  of  his  strong  ones"  (also  iv,  15). 
Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste  by 
Benhadad  (1  Kings  xv,  20;  2  Chron.  xvi,  4),  and  this 
is  the  last  mention  of  the  place. 

Various  considerations  would  incline  us  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a  far  ear- 
lier date  than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites.  These  are : 
(1.)  The  extreme  reluctance  of  the  Orientals — appar- 
ent in  numerous  cases  in  the  Bible — to  initiate  a  sanc- 
tuary, or  to  adopt  for  worship  any  place  which  had  not 
eojojred  a  reputation  for  holiness  from  pre-historic 
times.  (2.)  The  correspondence  of  Dan  with  Beer- 
sheba in  connection  with  the  life  of  Abraham — the  or- 
igin of  Beersheba  also  being,  as  has  been  noticed,  en- 
veloped in  some  diversity  of  statement.  (8.)  More 
particularly  its  incidental  mention  in  the  very  clear 
and  circumstantial  narrative  of  Gen.  xiv,  14,  as  if  well 
kntfwn  even  at  that  very  early  period.  Its  mention 
in  Deut.  xxxiv,  1,  is  also  before  the  events  related  in 
Judg.  xviii,  though  still  many  centuries  later  than  the 
time  of  Abraham.  But  the  subject  is  ver>'  difficult, 
and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  arrive  at  more  than  con- 
jecture upon  it.  li^lth  regard  to  Gen.  xiv,  14,  three 
explanations  suggest  themselves,  a.  That  another 
place  of  the  same  name  is  intended.  (See  Kalisch, 
ad  loe.  for  an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Dan-jaan). 
Against  this  may  be  put  the  belief  of  Josephus  (comp. 
AfU.  i,  10, 1,  with  V,  8, 1)  and  of  Jerome  (^Onctnast,  s.  v. 
Laisa,  comp.  with  Queest,  Hebr.  in  Gemnniy  xiv,  14), 
who  both  unhesitatingly  identify  the  Dan  near  Pane- 
as  with  the  Dan  of  Abraham,  b.  That  it  Is  a  prophet- 
ic anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian  of  a  name  which 
was  not  to  exist  till  centuries  later,  just  as  Samson 
has  been  held  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  blessing  of  Dan 
by  Jacob,  c.  That  the  passage  originally  contained 
an  older  name,  as  Laish ;  and  that,  when  that  was  su- 
perseded by  Dan,  the  new  name  was  inserted  in  the 
MSS.  This  last  is  Ewald's  {Gesck,  i,  73),  and  of  the 
three  is  the  most  feasible,  especially  when  we  consid- 
er the  characteristic,  genuine  air  of  the  story  in  Judges, 
which  fixes  the  origin  of  the  name  so  circumstantially. 
Josephus  (i4»^.  v,8, 1)  speaks  positively  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Laish  as  "  not  far  from  Mount  Libanus  and  the 
springs  of  the  lesser  Jordan,  near  (Kara")  the  great 
plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon"  (compare  also  Ant.  viii,  8, 
4) ;  and  this,  as  just  said,  he  identifies  with  the  Dan  in 
Gen.  xiv,  14  (Ant.  i,  10, 1).  In  consonance  with  this 
are  the  notices  of  Jerome,  who  derives  the  word  "Jor- 
dan" from  the  names  of  its  two  sources.  In  Dent. 
xxxiv,  1,  also,  we  find  the  phrase  "  all  the  land  of 
Gilead  unto  Dan"  employed  by  Moses  some  fifty  years 
before  the  conquest  of  Leshem.  The  locality  of  the 
town  is  specified  with  some  minuteness.  It  was  "  far 
ftt)m  Zidon,"  and  "in  the  valley  (pp?,  Emek)  that  is 
by  (b)  Beth-rehob;'*  but  as  this  latter  place  has  not 
been  identified  with  certainty,  the  position  of  Dan 
must  be  ascertained  by  other  means.  Josephus  says 
that  it  stood  at  the  "lesser"  fountain  of  the  Jordan 
...  in  the  plain  of  Sidon,  a  day's  journey  from  that 
city,  and  that  the  plain  around  it  was  of  extraordinary 
fertaity  (Ant.  i,  10, 1 ;  v,  8, 1 ;  viii,  8, 4 ;  War,  iv,  1, 1). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  are  still  more  explicit — "A  vil- 
lage, ybicr  miles  distant  from  PanecUf  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  T}'re ;  it  was  the  boundary  of  Judaea  (optov  rrjs 
'lovSaiag),  and  at  it  the  Jordan  took  its  rise."    Jerome 
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adds,  "  Do  quo  et  Jordanis  flomen  emmpens  k  loco 
Bortitos  est  nomen.  Jor  qoippe  pitdpov^  id  est,  flovi- 
Qin  sive  rivom  Hebnei  vocant"  (Omomatt.  b.  t.  Dan). 
Some  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  con^ 
founded  Dan  with  Paneas  or  Ceaarea  Philippi  (Philoe- 
torgius,  ffittary,  vti,  8 ;  Theodoret  ta  Genet. ;  Sanson, 
Oeoff,  Sac.  s.  v. ;  Alford  on  MatL  zvi,  18).  This  error 
appears  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  indefinite  remarks 
of  Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  Ezek.  xlviii,  18 : 
*^Dan  .  .  .  ubi  hodie  Paneas,  qnsB  quondam  Ccsarea 
Philippi  Tocabatur;*'  and  on  Amoa  yiii,  '*  Dan  in  ter^ 
minis  terra  Judatcn,  ubi  mme  Pameat  es<.**  It  is  plain 
from  Jerome's  words  in  the  Onomadieon  that  he  knew 
the  true  site  of  Dan,  and  therefore  these  notices  must 
be  understood  as  meaning  that  Cassarea  Philippi  was 
in  his  days  tlie  principal  town  in  the  locality  where 
Dan  was  situated,  and  that  both  were  upon  the  border 
of  Palestine.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  calls  it  "  Dan 
of  Cssarea,"  intimating  its  vicinity  to  the  latter  (on 
Gen,  ziv,  14 ;  see  Reland,  Pakut,  p.  919-21).  In  per- 
fect agreement  with  this  is  the  position  of  Tell  el-Kadi^ 
a  mound  from  the  foot  of  which  gushes  out  **  one  of 
the  largest  fountains  in  the  world,**  the  main  source 
of  the  Jordan  (Robinson,  Later  Re*,  iii,  390-893).  The 
tell  itself,  rising  from  the  plain  by  somewhat  steep 
terraces,  has  its  long,  level  top  strewed  with  ruins,  and 
is  very  probably  the  site  of  the  town  and  citadel  of 
t>an.  The  spring  is  called  el^Ledddn^  possibly  a  cor- 
ruption of  Dan  (Robinson,  iii,  892),  and  the  stream 
from  the  spring  Nahr  ed-Dhan  (Wilson,  ii,  178),  while 
the  name.  Tell  eUKadi^  "the  Judge's  mound,"  agrees 
in  signification  with  the  ancient  name.  Those  who 
have  visited  it  give  the  exact  agreement  of  the  spot 
with  the  requirements  of  the  story  in  Jndg.  xviii — "  a 
good  land  and  a  large,  where  there  is  no  want  of  any- 
thing that  is  on  the  earth**  (Thomson,  L"nd  and  Book, 
ii,  820).  Tell  el-Kady  is  cup-shaped,  resembling  an 
extinct  crater,  and  is  covered  with  a  dense  jungle  of 
thorns,  thistles,  and  rank  weeds.  Its  circumference 
is  about  half  a  mile,  and  its  greatest  elevation  above 
the  plain  eighty  feet.  There  are  some  traces  of  old 
foundations,  and  heaps  of  large  stones  on  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  southern  part  of  the  rim,  where  perhaps 
the  citadel  or  a  temple  may  have  stood.  There  are 
also  ruins  in  ^he  plain  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
tell.  There  are  doubtless  other  remains,  but  they  are 
now  covered  with  grass  and  jungle.  At  the  western 
base  of  the  tell  is  the  great  fountain,  and  there  is  a 
smaller  one  within  the  cup,  shaded  by  noble  oak-trees 
(Porter,  Danuucus^  i,  808).  About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  north,  Burckhardt  noticed  ruins  of  ancient  habi- 
tations ;  and  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  fountains 
appears  to  have  been  built  upon,  though  nothing  is 
now  visible  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  42 ;  Robinson,  Bb- 
tecardM^  iii,  351-358).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

3.  '^  Dan  also'*  stands  in  the  A.y.  as  the  rendering 
of  yr\  {Vedan^  lit.  and  Dan;  Sept  translates  nndistin- 
guishably),  an  Arabian  city  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii, 
19  as  a  place  from  which  cloths,  wrought  iron,  cassia, 
and  other  spices  were  brought  to  Tyre.  By  it  is  prob- 
ably meant  the  city  and  mart  of  Aden,  in  connection 
with  which  Edrisi  enumerates  these  very  wares :  "  The 
town  of  Aden  is  small,  but  celebrated  for  its  seaport, 
from  which  vessels  sail  bound  for  India,  China,  and 
neighboring  countries,  returning  with  cargoes  of  iron, 
Damascus  sword-blades  ....  cardamom,  cinnamon 
....  myrobolan  ....  and  various  kinds  of  rich  fig- 
ured and  velvet  stuffs**  (i,  51).  (See  M*Cul]och:s  Gaz- 
etteer, s.  V.  Aden).     See  Vedax, 

Dana,Daniel,D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  July  24, 1771,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1788. 
For  several  years  he  was  employed  as  a  tutor.  In 
1793  he  was  licensed  "  as  a  qualified  candidate  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.**  In  1794  he  was  ordained 
«>astor  of  the  Presbjrterian  church  in  Newburyport, 


and  after  a  suocessflil  ministry  of  twenty-six  yean 
was  transferred  to  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  as  pres- 
ident of  Dartmouth  College.  He  soon  withdrew  from 
that  position  as  uncongenial  with  his  ieelings,  and  set- 
tled in  Londonderry  as  pastor  of  the  church,  where  he 
remained  four  years  and  a  half.  In  1826  be  became 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  at  Newboiy- 
poit,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1846,  in  the  seven- 
ty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Dana  was  regarded  as 
*^one  of  the  most  able,  devoted,  and  useful  ministers 
of  the  period  in  which  be  lived.*'  He  died  August  26, 
1859.  He  edited  Gibbon's  Memoir*  o/Piout  Women 
(1802),  and  Flavel's  Workty  and  published  numerous 
tracts  and  sermons. — Wilson,  Preabyterian  Alsnanac, 
1861,  p.  84;  Princeton  Review,  Jan.  1867;  Sprague, 
Life  ofDaM,  Dana,  D.D.  (Boston,  1866). 

Dana,  James,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Cambridge  1785,  graduated  at  Harvard 
1753,  and  in  1758  was  installed  pastor  at  Wallingford, 
Conn.  He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  New 
Haven,  1789 ;  was  dismissed  July  80, 1805 ;  and  died 
Aug.  18, 1812.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  Univereity 
of  Edinburgh,  17C8.  Dr.  Dana  published  **  >4  n  Exam- 
imation  of  Edward*  on  the  WiO"  (anon.  1770) ;  "  An 
Examination  of  the  Same,  oontinvetr*  (1773) ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  occasional  sermons.  In  his  writings  in  reply 
to  Edwards,  ho  held  "that  men  themselves  are  the 
only  efficient  caufes  of  their  own  volitions;  nor  do 
they  always  determine  according  to  the  greatest  a{^ 
parent  good ;  the  affections  do  not  follow  the  judg- 
ment ;  men  sin  against  li^ht,  with  the  wiser  choice, 
the  greater  good  full  in  their  view.  Through  the  im- 
petuosity of  their  passions,  they  determine  againtt  the 
greatest  apparent  good.  This  is  the  case  with  every 
sinAer  who  resolves  to  delay  repentance  to  a  future 
time.  Self-determination  is  the  characteristic  of  every 
moral  agent.  The  absence  of  liberty  he  deemed  in- 
consistent with  moral  agency;  and  by  liberty  he 
meant,  not  merely  liberty  in  regard  to  the  external 
action,  but  liberty  of  volition;  an  exemption  from  all 
circumstances  and  causes  having  a  controlling  influ- 
ence over  the  will — a  self-determining  power  of  man, 
as  a  real  agent,  in  respect  to  his  own  volitions.  On 
the  whole,  he  regarded  the  scheme  of  Edwards  as  ac- 
quitting the  creature  of  blame,  and  impeaching  the 
truth  and  justice  of  the  Creator**  (Allen,  Am.  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  v.). — Sprague,  AnnaU,  i,  565. 

Danftba  {^avafia\  a  small  town  placed  by  Ptole- 
my (v,  15, 24)  in  Palmyrene,  a  subdivision  of  his  Code- 
Syria  ;  also  mentioned  under  the  name  Danahe  in  the 
war  between  the  emperor  Julian  and  the  Penians 
(Zozim.  £Ii*t.  iii,  27,  7).  It  docs  not  appear  to  corre- 
spond to  any  of  the  three  places  of  a  similar  name 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (^Savalia,  Aawka)  and  Jerome 
{Onomatt.  s.  v.  Damnaba),  lying  in  the  region  of  Moab- 
itis.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  (A^oAV.  EcektS), 
and  has  lately  been  identified  by  Porter  (^Dameueu*,  i, 
346) — fh>m  an  Arabic  MS.  written  in  the  7th  century 
by  Macarius — with  Saidndya,  now  a  large  village  at 
the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  with  a  convent  and  exten- 
sive ruins  (Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  806). 

DanseuB,  or  Danean,  Lambert,  an  eminent 
French  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Orleans,  1530. 
He  firet  studied  law,  afterwards  theology,  and  became 
minister  at  Geneva,  and  subsequently  at  Leyden; 
finally  at  Orthes,  in  Navarre,  where  he  died  in  1595. 
He  was  the  firat  writer  who  treated  Christian  ethics 
separately  from  theology  {Ethice*  Chritiiana  Ub.  iO, 
Genev.  1577).  He  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  as  shown 
in  his  Loci  Commune*.  He  edited  portions  of  Augus- 
tine, and  wrote  largely  in  oontroveny.  We  have  in 
English  bis  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophet*,  trans- 
lated by  Stockwood  (Loud.  1594, 4to).  See  Haag,  La 
France  Protettante,  iv,  192 ;  Theol.  Stud.  v.  KriL  1850, 
p.  22. 
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Csnse.    Thi)  act  U  umally  denoted  in  Heb.  by ' 

■oms  furm  of  ^!in,  lAui,  which  literallj  lignilieB  to 
ttffiit  (and  b  often  applied  to  vriihing  under  pain,  u  of 
birthf  or  trembiing  ander  fear),  and  hence  probably  re- 
fers to  the  ahiriing  motions  of  the  Oriantal  Bacred 
dances  (JudB.ui,  21,  23;  Fu.zxx,ll;  cxlii,3;  cl, 
4|  Jer.xixi,4,13;  LaiD.v,15;  Exod.sv,30;  xxxii, 
19;  Jndg.  xi,34i  1  Sam.  iviU,  6;  xxi,  21;  xxix,5; 
Cant.  tI,  13).  A  ihnilar  idea  of  nmBiag  in  a  circle  a 
radical!}'  rMntuined  in  the  word  Un,  ehagag',  tiangk- 
ted  "  dancing"  in  1  Sam.  xxz,  16.  Another  term  thus 
rendered  (Ecdea.  ill,  4 ,  Job  xxi,  11 ;  laa.  xiii,  21 ;  1 
Chron.  iv,  29)  u  Ip'l,  raJtad',  vfhich  ilmplj-  means 
toiit^  or  leap  forjo}',  ai  it  ia  elEewhere  rendered,  and 
ia  neaity  equivalent  to  a  fourth  term  thus  translated 
(2  Sam.  vi,  H,  16),  I^S,  larar',  vhlch  means  tojnnp 
or  spring.  In  the  New  Test,  the  terms  trantlated 
"dance"  are  x"?"!  (radically  expressive  of  the  same 
idea  of  circular  motion),  applied  t4i  a  festive  occasion 
in  connection  with  masic  (Lake  xr,  2b\  and  ipxio/iai, 
lilorslly  to  leap  up  and  down,  but  conventionally  used 
in  later  times  to  denote  a  regular  dance  according  to 
rule,  either  in  concert  (Matt,  xi,  17;  Luke  vii,a2)  or 
by  a  single  person,  especially  in  the  elaborate  panio- 
nirat  dance  of  Roman  times  (Hstt.  xiv,  C ;  Slork  vi, 
22).  (See  Smith's  JJtd.n/C'osi.yliUif.s.v.Siiltatio, 
Pantomimns.) 

As  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow  univorvally  express 
themselves  in  movements  and  gestures  of  the  liody, 
efforts  have  been  made  among  all  nations,  bnt  espe- 
cially among  those  of  the  South  and  Eust,  in  propor- 
tion OS  they  seem  lo  be  more  demonstrative,  to  rednca 
to  measure  and  to  strengthen  by  unison  the  more 
pleasurable— those  of  joy.  The  dance  is  spoken  of  n 
holy  Scripture  onlversally  as  symbo  cal  of  some  re- 
joicing, and  is  often  coupled  for  the  sake  of  on  asE 
with  mourning,  as  in  Eccles.  iii,  4  a  time  o  m  u  n 
and  a  time  to  dunce"  (comp.  Psj, 
XXX,  II;  Matt,  xi,  17).  Chil- 
dren dance  spontaneously  (Job  ^ 
xxi,  11  ;  Matt,  xi,  17 ;  Lnko  vii, 

1.  At  a  very  early  period,  danc- 
ing was  etillated  into  the  service 
of  religion  among  the  faaatben  ; 
tba   dance,  enlivened  by   vocal 


inonial  was  considered  duly  ac- 
complished— no  liiumph  rightly 
celebrated,  without  the  aid  ot 
dancing.  The  Hebrews,  in  com- 
mon with  other  nations,  had  their 
sacred  dances,  which  were  per- 
formed on  their  solemn  nnniver- 

ken  of  the  divine  goodness  and  fa- 
vor, as  means  ot  drawing  forth,  in  the  liiellest  manner, 
their  expressions  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  The  per- 
formers were  nsoally  a  band  of  females,  who,  in  cases 
of  public  rejoicing,  volunteered  their  services  (Exod. 
sv,  20 ;  I  Sam.  xviii,  6),  and  who,  in  the  case  of  relig- 
ious observances,  composed  the  regular  chorus  of  the 
temple  (Psa.  cxiix,  3;  cl,  J),  although  there  are  not 
wanting  instfinces  of  men  also  joiuinj;  in  the  dance  on 
these  seasons  of  religions  festivity.  Thus  David  deem- 
ed it  no  way  derogatory  to  bis  royal  dignitv  to  dance 
on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  ark  being  brought 
up  Co  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vi,  14, 16).  The  word  used 
to  describe  his  attitude  is  ticniflcanl  of  violent  efibrts 
II.-T  r 
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of  leaping  (l5-^:a  '^5'???j  '^?'^?'?'  '??'')i  ">*'i 
from  the  apparent  Impropriety  and  indecency  of  a  man 
advanced  in  life,  above  all  a  king,  exhibiting  such 
freaks,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  linen  ephod, 
many  learned  men  have  declared  themselves  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  so  strange  a  spectacle.  It  was,  unques- 
tionably, done  as  an  act  of  religious  homage ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  ancient  Asiatics  were  accus- 
tomed, in  many  of  their  religions  festivals,  to  throw 
off  their  garments  even  to  perfect  nudity,  as  a  symlwl 
sometimes  of  penitence,  sometimes  of  joy,  and  tbot  this, 
together  with  many  other  obaervances  that  bear  the 
stamp  of  a  remote  antiquity,  was  adopted  by  Hoham- 
med,  who  has  enjoined  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  to  en- 
compass the  Eaaba  clothed  only  with  the  iArain,  wc 
may  perhaps  consider  the  linen  epAoii,  which  David 
put  on  when  he  threw  off  his  garments  and  danced  be- 
fore the  ark,  to  be  symbolic  of  the  same  objects  as  the 
iiram  of  the  Mohsmmedans  (see  Foster's  Mohainnr- 
danim  Unveiled).  The  conduct  of  David  was  imita- 
ted bylhe  later  Jews,  and  the  dance  was  incorporated 
among  their  favorite  usages  as  an  appropriate  close  of 
the  joyous  occasion  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  "The 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 

fbr  rank  or  piety,  accompanied  the  sacred  mosic  with 
their  voices,  and  leaped  and  danced  with  torches  in 
their  hands  for  a  great  part  of  the  night,  while  the 
women  and  common  people  looked  on."  This  strange 
and  riotous  kind  of  festivity  was  kept  up  till  exhaus- 
tion snd  sleep  dismissed  them  to  their  homes  (Buxtorf, 
De  Sipiag.  Jud.  cap.  21). 

The  character  of  tho  ancient  dance  was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  ours  a.  appears  from  the  conduct  of 
M  nam  who  took  a  t  mb  e  in  be  haul  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  he  w  th  tinib  el  and  with 
dan  es  Pre  se  y  s  m  ar  is  the  One  tal  dance  of 
h     p      en     d        ■»       h   a      mjan    d  of      urse  w  th 


music.  IS  led  lij  ihe  principal  person  of  tho  company, 
the  rest  imitating  the  steps.  The  evolutions,  as  well 
as  the  songs,  are  extemporaneous — not  confined  to  a 
flxed  rule,  but  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  leading 
dancer;  and  yet  they  are  generally  executed  with  so 
much  grace,  and  the  time  so  well  kept  with  the  simple 
notes  of  the  music,  that  the  group  of  attends  tits  show 

ations  of  the  leader's  feet.  The  missionary-  Wolff  de- 
scribes a  festival  of  some  Eastern  Christians,  where 
one  eminent  individnal.  who  led  the  song  as  well  as 

numerous  band  of  people,  who  leaped  and  danced  in 
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Imitation  of  the  gMtores  used  by  him.  When  the  Ute 
deputation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  on  their 
way  through  Palestine,  their  young  Arab  guides,  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  the  journey,  sometimes  "  com- 
menced a  native  song  and  dance ;  one  of  them,  advan- 
cing a  little  before  the  rest,  began  the  song,  dancing 
forward  as  he  repeated  the  words ;  when  the  rest,  fol- 
lowing him  in  regular  order,  joined  in  the  chorus,  keep- 
ing time  by  a  simultaneous  clapping  of  hands.  They 
sang  several  Arabian  songs,  responding  to  one  anoth- 
er, dancing  and  clapping  their  hands.* '  In  their  "  dan- 
cing dervishes"  the  Turks  seem  to  have  adopted  into 
their  system  the  enthusiastic  raptures,  at  once  martial 
and  sacred,  which  (e.  g.  in  the  Koman  SaSt)  seem  in- 
digenous in  many  Southern  and  Eastern  races  firom 
the  earliest  times. 

In  the  earlier  period  dancing  is  found  combined 
with  some  song  or  refrcdn  (Exod.  xv,  20 ;  xxxii,  18, 
19 ;  1  Sam.  xxi,  11) ;  and  with  the  Tjb,  or  tambourine 
(A.  y.  *'  timbrel"),  more  especially  in  those  impulsive 
outbursts  of  popular  feeling  which  cannot  find  suffi- 
cient vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture  singly.  Nor  is  there 
any  more  strongly  popular  element  traceable  in  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Jews  than  the  opportunity  so 
given  to  a  prophet  or  prophetess  to  kindle  enthusiasm 
for  Jehovah  on  momentous  crises  of  national  joy,  and 
thus  root  the  theocracy  in  their  deepest  feelings,  more 
especially  in  thoee  of  the  women,  themselves  most  eas- 
ily stirred,  and  most  capable  of  exciting  othere.  The 
dance  was  regarded  even  by  the  Romans  as  the  wor- 
ship of  the  body,  and  thus  had  a  place  among  sacred 
things  (Servius  ad  Virg.  Bucd.  v,  73).  A  similar  sen- 
timent is  conveyed  in  Psa.  xxxv,  10 :  **  All  my  bones 
shall  say,  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee?"  So  the 
*'  tongue*'  is  the  best  member  among  many,  the  "  glo- 
ry'* (Psa.  Ivii,  8)  of  the  whole  frame  of  flesh,  every 
part  of  which  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  praises  of  God. 
Similarly  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  Athensus 
to  Socrates  a  fragment  in  praise  of  dancing  (Athen. 
xiv,  627 ;  comp.  Arrian,  Alex,  iv,  11).  Plato  certainly 
{Leg,  vii,  6)  reckons  dancing  (ppxfj<ris)  as  port  of  gym- 
nastics (yvfivam-uai).  So  fkr  was  the  feeling  of  the 
purest  period  of  antiquity  from  attaching  the  notion  of 
effeminacy  to  dancing,  that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of 
warlike  exercise  are  mutually  interwoven,  and  their 
terms  almost  correspond  as  synonyms  (Homer,  77.  xvi, 
617 ;  comp.  Creuzer,  Stftnb,  ii,  367 ;  iv,  474 ;  and  see 
especially  Lucian,  De  8adt.^  passim).  Women,  how- 
ever, among  the  Hebrews  made  the  dance  their  espe- 
cial means  of  expressing  their  feelings ;  and  when  their 
husbands  or  friends  returned  from  a  battle  on  behalf 
of  life  and  home,  they  felt  that  they  too  ought  to  have 
some  share  in  the  event,  and  found  that  share  in  the 
dance  of  triumph  welcoming  them  back.  The  *' eat- 
ing, and  drinking,  and  dancing'*  of  the  Amalekites  is 
recorded,  as  is  the  people's  "  rising  up  to  play'*  (pH^C, 
including  a  revelling  dance),  with  a  tacit  censure ;  the 
one  seems  to  mark  the  lower  civilisation  of  the  Amal- 
ekites, the  other  the  looseness  of  conduct  into  which 
idolatry  led  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xxxii,  6 ;  1  Cor.  x, 
7 ;  1  Sam.  xxx,  16).  So,  among  the  Bedouins,  native 
dances  of  men  are  mentioned  (Lynch,  Dead  Sea,  p. 
295),  and  are  probably  an  ancient  custom.  The  He- 
brews, however,  save  in  such  momenta  of  temptation, 
seem  to  have  left  dancing  to  the  women.  But,  more 
especially,  on  such  occasions  of  triumph,  any  woman, 
whose  nearness  of  kin  to  the  champion  of  the  moment 
gave  her  a  public  character  among  her  own  sex,  seems 
to  have  felt  that  it  was  her  part  to  lead  such  a  demon- 
stration of  triumph  or  of  welcome ;  so  Miriam  (Exod. 
XT,  20),  and  so  Jephthah*s  daughter  (Judg.  xi,  34), 
and  similarly  there  no  doubt  was,  though  none  is  men- 
tioned, a  chorus  and  dance  of  women  led  by  Deborah, 
as  the  song  of  the  men  by  Barak  (comp.  Judg.  v,  1 
with  Exod.  XV,  1,  20).  Similarly,  too,  Judith  (xv,  12, 
13)  leads  her  own  song  and  dance  of  triumph  over 


Holofemei.  There  was  no  such  leader  of  the  choir 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  David  and  Saul.  Hence, 
whereas  Miriam  ** answered*'  the  entire  choras  in 
Exod.  XV,  21,  the  women  in  the  latter  case  "answered 
one  another  as  they  played"  (1  Sam.  xviii,  7),  that 
"answer**  embodying  the  sentiment  of  the  occasion, 
and  forming  the  burden  of  the  song.  The  "  coming 
out*'  of  the  women  to  do  this  (Judg.  xi,  84;  1  Sam. 
xviii,  6 ;  comp.  **  went  out,**  Exod.  xv,  20)  is  also  a 
feature  worthy  of  note,  and  implies  the  object  of  meet- 
ing, attending  upon,  and  conducting  home.  So  Jeph- 
thah*s  daughter  met  her  Ikther,  the  "  women  of  all  the 
cities**  came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Saul  and  David, 
and  their  host,  but  Miriam  in  the  same  way  "goes 
out"  before  "Jehovah"  the  "man  of  war,"  whose 
presence  seems  implied.  This  marks  the  peculiarity 
of  David's  conduct  when,  on  the  return  of  the  ark  of 
God  from  its  long  sojourn  among  strangera  and  bor- 
deren,  he  (2  Sam.  vi,  5-22)  was  himself  choregui ;  and 
here,  too,  the  women,  with  their  timbrols  (see  especial' 
ly  ver.  6,  19,  20,  22),  took  an  important  share.  This 
fact  brings  out  more  markedly  the  feelings  of  SanPs 
daughter  Michal,  keeping  aloof  from  the  occasion,  and 
"looking  through  a  window**  at  the  scene.  She 
should,  in  accordance  with  the  examples  of  Miriam, 
etc.,  have  herself  led  the  female  choir,  and  so  come  out 
to  meet  the  ark  and  her  lord.  She  stays  with  the 
" household"  (ver.  20),  and  "comes  out  to  meet**  him 
with  reproaches,  perhaps  feeling  that  his  zeal  was  a 
rebuke  to  her  apathy.  It  was  before  "the  hand- 
maids," i.  e.  in  leading  that  choir  which  she  should 
have  led,  that  he  had  "uncovered"  himself;  an  nn- 
kingly  exposure  as  she  thought  it,  which  the  dance 
rendered  necessar}* — the  wearing  merely  the  ephod  or 
linen  tunic.  The  occasion  was  meant  to  be  popularly 
viewed  in  connection  with  David*s  subjugation  of  va- 
rious enemies  and  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel 
(see  1  Chron.  xii,  23-xiii,  8) ;  he  accordingly  thinks 
only  of  the  honor  of  God  who  had  so  advanced  him, 
and  in  that  forgets  self  (comp.  M(iller,  De  Davide  anU 
Arc.  Ugolini,  xxxii).  From  the  mention  of  "dam- 
sels," "timbrels,"  and  "* dances"  (Psa.  Ixviii,  25; 
cxlix,  8 ;  cl,  4)  as  elements  of  religious  worahip,  it 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  David's  feeling  led  him 
to  incorporate  in  its  rites  that  popular  mode  of  festive 
celebration.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  survived 
him,  for  as  Saalschutz  remarks  (^ArckaoL  der  Hebr.  i, 
299),  in  the  mention  of  religious  revivals  under  Heze- 
kiah  and  Josiah,  no  notice  of  them  occurs ;  and  thip, 
although  the  "  words,"  the  ^*  writing,*'  and  the  "  com- 
mandment of  David"  on  such  subjects  are  distinctly 
alluded  to  (2  Chron.  xxix,  30;  xxxv,  4, 15).  It  is 
possible  that  the  banishing  of  this  popular  element, 
which  found  its  vent  no  doubt  in  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  Baal  and  Astarte  (as  it  certainly  did  in  those  of  the 
golden  calf,  Exod.  xxxii,  19),  made  those  efforts  take 
a  less  firm  hold  on  the  people  than  they  might  have 
done,  and  that  David's  more  comprehensive  scheme 
might  have  retained  some  ties  of  feeling  which  were 
thus  lost.  On  the  other  hand  was  doubtless  the  peril 
of  the  loose  morality  which  commonly  attended  festive 
dances  at  heathen  shrines.  Certainly  in  later  Juda- 
ism the  dance  was  included  among  some  religious  fes- 
tivities, e.  g.  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Mishna,  Succak, 
V,  8,  4),  where,  however,  the  performers  were  men. 
This  was  probably  a  mere  following  the  example  of 
David  in  the  letter.  Also  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Judges  the  dances  of  the  virgins  in  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi, 
19-28)  were  certainly  part  of  a  religious  festivity.  It 
seems  also  fh>m  this  last  instance  clear,  and  from  the 
othera  probable,  that  such  dances  were  performed  by 
maidens  apart  from  men,  which  gives  an  additional 
point  to  the  reproach  of  Michal.  What  the  &shion  or 
figure  of  the  dance  was  is  a  doubtful  question,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  have  lacked  such  variety  as  would  adapt  it 
to  the  various  occasions  of  its  use.  The  terms  em- 
ployed, however,  all  point  to  dancing  in  a  ring.     In 


artUtlc  and  gncefnl  Utitudea.  A  parallelism  of  mOTe- 
ment  iiiko  Incident  to  U  (SulschUti,  ti.  p.  SOI).  Pot- 
siblf  HIriun  aa  l«d  her  countTYTomen.  Tbe  asmo 
writer  thiiika  that  id  Cult,  vl,  13,  tbe  worda  nVho 
D^jnan  (A.V,  "company  of  two  armlei")  imply  two 
rows  af  dancing  giile,  and  that  the  addreie  in  the  ain- 
gulat  nambet,  "return,  Tetnm,"  aod  again  in  vii,  1, 
■pplici  to  the  moyemEnts  of  the  individuai  peiformer 
in  a  kind  of  contre-danae.  Thia  iDterprctaUon,  how- 
ever, doea  not  remove  the  obacuritiea  of  the  paasage. 

From  being  cxcloaively,  or  nt  least  principully,  re- 
aen-ed  for  oceaaiooa  of  religioua  woraliip  andfestivitj, 
dancing  came  gradually  to  be  pnctised  in  common 
life  DD  any  remarkablo  seaaons  of  mirth  and  rejoicing 
(Jer.  xxxi,  4;  Paa.  xxx,  11).  In  eady  times,  indeed, 
those  who  perverted  the  exercise  from  a  aacred  use  la 
purpose!  of  amnteniEiit  were  considered  profane  and 
infamous ;  and  hence  Job  Introdncea  it  as  a  diatiU' 
guishing  feature  in  the  character  of  the  ungodly  rich, 
that  they  encouraged  a  taato  for  dancing  in  their  fam- 
ilies (Job  xsi,  11).  Durinft  the  claaeic  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome  society  underwent  a  complete  revolution  of 
sentiment  on  thia  aubjcct,  insomuch  that  the  Grecian 
poeta  represent  the  gods  thenisclvea  aa  poiuionalclj 
(bnd  of  the  divenion  (Potter's  Gm.  Antiq.  ii,  400), 
and  that  not  only  at  Rouie,  but  through  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire  it  was  a  favorile  {Hsiime,  resorted 
to  not  only  to  en- 
liven ftaatg,  but 
in  tbe  celebration 
of  domestic  Joy 
(Luke  XV,  36; 
Matt,  xiv,  0). 
Notwithatanding, 

strong  partiality 
cherished  for  this 
inspiriting  am  asc- 
mcnt,  it  was  con- 
sidered beneath 
the  dignity  ofpor- 
aons  of  rank  and 
characlnr  to  prac- 
tiaeit.  The  wall- 
known  worda  of 
Cicero,  that  "no 
one  dances  unless 
be  is  either  drunk 
or  mad,"  express 
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the  prevailing  sense  aa  to  the  impropriety  ofrespectk' 
t>le  individuala  taking  part  in  it;  and  hence  tbe  gay 
circles  of  Rome  and  its  provinces  derived  all  tbeir  en- 
tertainment, as  is  done  in  tbe  East  to  this  day,  from 
the  exhibitions  of  profesiuonal  danceia.  Under  the 
patronage  of  tbe  emperon,  and  of  tbeir  Inxnrlous  trib- 
utaries, like  Herod,  the  art  was  carried  to  tbe  utmost 
perfection,  the  favorite  mode  being  panlranime,  which, 
like  that  of  the  modern  Almeba  or  Arab  women,  was 
often  of  the  most  licentious  deeeription  (aee  Lane's 
Mod.  Eg.  li,  lDS-9 ;  St.  John'a  A'uUo,  p.  268  aq.).  A 
■toiy  of  love  was  cboeen'-geDerally  an  adventure  of 
the  goda — as  the  plan  of  the  dance,  and  the  address  of 
the  performer  consisted  in  representing,  by  the  waving 
of  his  hands,  the  agility  of  his  limhs,  and  the  innamer- 
able  attitudes  into  which  he  threw  himaeif,  all  the  va- 
rious passions  of  love,  Jealousy,  disgust,  that  ana}'  the 
human  breast.  (See  at  large  Lucian'a  TreaHte  on 
Daadiig.') 

Amateur  dancing  in  high  life  was,  as  that  writer  in. 
forms  us,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  tbe  voluptuous 
timei  of  tbe  later  emperors.  But  in  the  age  of  Herod 
it  was  exceedingly  rare  and  almost  nnheard  of,  and 
therefore  the  coodeecentlon  of  Salome,  who  volun- 
teered,  in  honor  of  the  anniversary-  of  that  monarch's 
birthday,  to  exhibit  ber  handsome  person  aa  she  led 
the  mazy  dance  in  the  aalDOuB  of  Mocbterus  —  for, 
though  ahe  was  a  child  at  this  time,  as  SCHue  suppose 
(Hichaelis,  /ntnxf.),  she  woa  atill  a  princess — wsa  felt 
to  be  a  compliment  that  merited  the  highest  reward. 
The  folly  and  rashness  of  Herod  in  giving  her  an  nn- 
limiled  promise,  great  as  they  were,  have  been  eqnal- 
led  and  even  aurpasaed  hy  the  muniflcenco  which  many 
other  Eaitem  mooarchs  have  lavished  upon  hvorite 
dancers.  Sbab  Abbas  (to  mention  only  one  anecdote 
of  the  kind),  having  been  on  a  particular  occasion  ex- 
tremely gratified  with  a  woman  who  danced  before 
him,  and  being  at  tbe  time  much  intoxicated,  made 
her  a  present  of  a  magnificent  khan  that  yielded  him 
■  conBideiBble  revenne.  Next  morning  his  minister 
reminded  him  of  bla  extravagant  iibeiality,  where- 
upon, being  now  cool  and  ashamed  of  hla  fblly,  he  sent 
for  the  dancer,  and  obliged  her  to  bo  contented  with  a 
sum  of  money  (Thevenot's  Trtm.  m  Pertia,  p.  100). 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Herod  too  wis 
flushed  with  wine,  and  that  it  was  iVom  ftar  he  should 
retract  his  promise  if  ahe  delayed  till  the  morning  tbat 
Uerodias  sent  immrdialrfy  for  the  head  of  the  Baptist. 

It  remains  to  notice  further  that  the  Jewish  dance 
was  performed  by  the  sexes  sepsrately.  There  is  no 
evidence  from  sacred  history  that  the  diversion  was 
promlacuously  enjoyed,  except  it  might  be  at  the  erec- 
tion of  the  deified  calf,  wben,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian festival  of  Apis,  ail  cissses  of  the  Hetoevs  inter- 
mingled  in  the  frantic  rei-elry.     In  the  sacied  dances. 
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although  both  sexes  seem  to  have  ftvqnently  borne  a 
pert  in  the  procession  or  choms,  they  remained  in  dis- 
tinct and  separate  companies  (Psa.  Ixviii,  25;  Jer. 
xxxi,  13. 

Dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  religions  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  also  common  in  private  en- 
tertainments (see  Wilicinson's  Anc,  Eg,  abridgment,  i, 
183  sq.)-  Many  representations  of  dances  both  of  men 
and  women  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  paintings.  The 
** feast  unto  the  Lord,"  which  Moses  proposed  to  Pha- 
raoh to  hold,  was  really  a  dance  (3n ;  see  above). — 
Kitto,  8.  V. ;  Smith  s.  v. 


JlUt,  de  la  Dame  (Pkr.  1724) ;  Hecker,  Die  Tansuntk 
(Berl.  1832).     See  Musical  Instbitmentb. 

Dancers,  a  sect  which  appeared  on  the  Rhine  and 
in  the  Netherlands  about  1374.  They  paraded  the 
streets,  entered  houses  and  churches  half  n^ked, 
crowned  with  garlands,  dancing  and  singing,  ntterioi; 
unknown  names,  falling  senseless  on  the  ground,  and 
exhibiting  other  marks  of  demoniacal  agitation.  It 
was  customary  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  their  pub- 
lic worship,  to  begin  dancing ;  and,  holding  each  oth- 
er's hands,  to  continue  their  extraordinary  violence 
till  they  fell  down  on  the  ground  breathless.    Thej 


Male  Dance  in  Figures  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 


A  modem  Oriental  dancing>party  is  thus  described 
by  Layard  (iVmawA,  i,  119) :  *'  The  dance  of  the  Arabs, 
the  Debk^^  as  it  is  caJled,  resembles  in  some  respects 
that  of  the  Allianians,  and  those  who  perform  in  it  are 
scarcely  less  vehement  in  their  gestures  or  less  ex- 
travagant in  their  excitement  than  those  wild  moun- 
taineers. They  form  a  circle,  holding  one  another  by 
the  hand,  and,  moving  slowly  round  at  first,  go  through 
a  shuffling  step  with  their  feet,  twisting  their  bodies 
into  various  attitudes.  As  the  music  quickens  their 
movements  are  more  active;  they  stamp  with  their 
feet,  yell  their  war-cry,  and  jump  as  they  hurry  round 
the  musicians.  The  motions  of  the  women  are  not 
without  grace ;  but  as  they  insist  on  wrapping  them- 
selves in  their  coarse  cloaks  before  they  join  in  the 
dance,  their  forms,  which  the  simple  Arab  shirt  so  well 
displays,  are  entti^ly  concealed.  When  those  who 
formed  the  debk^  were  completely  exhausted  by  their 
exertions,  they  joined  the  lookers-on,  and  seated  them- 
selves on  the  ground.  Two  warriors  of  different  tribes, 
furnished  with  shields  and  naked  cimeters,  then  enter- 
ed the  circle,  and  went  tliroagh  the  sword-dance.  As 
the  music  quickened  the  excitement  of  the  performers 
increased.  The  by-standers  at  length  were  obliged  to 
interfere  and  to  deprive  the  combatants  of  their  weap- 
ons, which  were  replaced  by  stout  staves.  With  these 
they  belabored  one  another  unmercifully,  to  the  great 
enjoyment  of  the  crowd.  On  every  successful  hit,  the 
tribe  to  which  the  one  who  dealt  it  belonged  set  up 
their  irir-cry  and  shouts  of  applause,  while  the  women 
deafened  us  with  the  shrill  tahlehl^  a  noise  made  by  a 
combined  motion  of  the  tongue,  throat,  and  hand  vi- 
brated rapidly  over  the  mouth.  When  an  Arab  or  a 
Kurd  hears  this  tahlebl  he  almost  loses  his  senses 
through  excitement,  and  is  ready  to  commit  any  des- 
perate act.  A  party  of  Kurdish  jesters  from  the  moun- 
tains entertained  the  Arabs  with  performances  and 
imitations  more  amusing  than  refined.  They  were 
received  with  shouts  of  laughter.  The  dances  were 
kept  up  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the  greater  part  of 
the  night.'* 

See  Renz,  De  stdioHombus  Jud.  rett,  relir/,  (Lips. 
1738)  ;  Danov,  De  chtyreit  sacris  Ebr.  (Gryph.  1766) ; 
Spencer,  De  saUat,  veil.  Uebr.  (in  Ugolini  Theeaur. 
xxx) ;  Zeltner,  De  choreis  vett.  Jfebr,  (Altorf.  1726) ; 
Al tenon,  De  choreis  Paulo  inlerdictis  (Mlsen.  1744); 
Bromel,  Festtdnze  der  ersten  Christen  (Jen.  1701);  GrQ- 
nenberg,  De  taUathne  Christiano  Ucita  (Rost.  1704, 1719, 
1730);  Purmann,  2>8  saltatione  (Frcft  1785);  Burette 
(in  the  Mem,  de  PAcad,  des  Inscr,  i,  93  sq.) ;  Bonnet, 


affirmed  that  during  these  intervals  of  vehement  agi- 
tation they  were  fiivored  with  wonderful  visions. 
They  evinced  open  contempt  for  the  authority,  rite^ 
and  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  were  consid- 
ered as  possessed  with  devils.  The  same  phenomena 
appeared  at  Strasbuig  in  1418. — Moshetm,  Ch.  Bitt.  ii, 
416;  Gieseler,  Ch.  History,  §  121. 

Dancing.  A  form  of  religious  dancing  sometimes 
made  part  of  the  public  worsliip  of  the  early  Christians. 
The  custom  was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  in  whose 
solemn  processions  choirs  of  young  men  and  maidens, 
moving  in  time  with  solemn  music,  always  bore  a 
part.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  **  religions 
dances"  had  any  similarity  to  modem  amusements; 
they  were  rather  processions  in  which  all  who  took 
part  marched  in  time  with  the  hymns  which  they 
sung.  The  cuptom  was  very  early  laid  aside,  proba- 
bly l^ecause  it  might  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  socb 
objectionable  dances  as  were  employed  in  honor  of 
the  pagan  deities.  Prohibitions  of  dancing,  as  an 
amusement,  abound  in  the  Church  fathers  and  in  the 
decrees  of  the  councils.  See  Bingham,  Orig.  Eed,  bk. 
xvi,  ch.  xi,  §  15.  On  dancing  as  an  amusement,  see 
Crane,  On  Dancing,  N.  Y.  12mo. 

Dandini,  Girolamo,  a  Boman  theologian  and  pa- 
pal legate,  was  bom  at  Cesena  in  1554.  After  being 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Padoa,  he 
entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  l>ecame  its  provincial 
in  Poland  and  at  Milan.  In  1596  he  was  sent  br 
Clement  XI  as  nuncio  to  the  Maronites  in  order  to 
effect  their  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  in  this 
mission  he  was  not  successful.  He  died  at  Forli  Kov. 
29, 1634.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Ethica  Satra 
(Cesena,  1651 ;  Antw.  1676,  fol.).  He  also  published  a 
report  on  his  mission  to  the  Maronites  (3/ianone  AjKft- 
toUca  al  Patriarcha  e  Maroniti  del  3fonte  Libano  (Ce- 
sena, 1666 ;  Paris,  1675 ;  English,  1698).  According  to 
the  Frencli  translator,  Richard  Simon,  Dandini  gave 
an  incorrect  account  of  the  creed  of  the  Maronites.— 
Pierer,  Univers.  Lex,  iv,  686;  Hoefer,  ^to^.  Gen.  xii, 
910. 

Danforth,  Calvin,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Fort  Covington,  Franklin  Co.,  X.  T., 
Nov.  28, 1809,  was  licensed  to  exhort  in  1828,  entered 
the  Oneida  Conference  in  1830,  was  superannoated  in 
1884,  went  South  for  his  health,  and  took  a  situation 
in  an  academy  at  Warrent<m,  Ga.,  still  retaining  bis 
connection  with  the  Church  in  the  North.    In  1S87 
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he  served  for  a  time  as  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Covington  Manual  Labor  School,  but  his  health  soon 
failed.  By  medical  advice  he  went  to  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  where  he  died  in  great  peace  in  May,  1889.  Mr. 
Danfortb  endeared  himself  to  thousands  by  his  piety, 
zeal  for  education,  love  for  souls,  and  eloquence. — 
Minutes  of  Conferences,  ii,  675;  Gorrie,  Black  River 
Conf.  MemoriaL 

Danfortb,  Joshua  Noble,  D.D.,  a  Presbyteri- 
an minister,  was  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1792.  He 
was  educated  at  Williams  College,  and  in  his  last  year 
there  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry. 
After  three  years*  study  in  the  Princeton  Tbeological 
Seminary  (1818-21),  he  took  his  first  pastoral  charge 
at  Newcastle,  Del. ;  his  second  was  at  the  City  of 
Washington.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  he  became  pas- 
tor of  a  Congregational  Church  at  Lee,  Mass.,  and  af- 
terwards of  tiie  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Alex- 
andria, Ya.,  where  he  remained  fifteen  years.  Eveiy- 
where  his  ministry  was  productive  of  abundant  fVuit. 
He  was  also  a  frequent  writer  in  the  periodical  press. 
Finally  he  re-entered  the  service  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  and  remained  in  it  till  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  Nov.  14, 1861,  at  Washington. 
—Wilson,  PresbyUrian  Almanac,  1868,  p.  298. 

Danfortb,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Framingham,  Suffolk  Co.,  England,  Sep- 
tember, 1626,  and  came  with  his  father  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1634.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1648,  and 
was  chosen  tutor  and  fellow.  In  1660  he  was  installed 
colleague  pastor  in  Roxbury,  where  he  labored  during 
his  life,  which  ended  Nov.  19, 1674.  He  studied  as- 
tronomy carefully,  and  published  several  almanacs, 
and  astronomical  and  theological  remarks  upon  the 
comet  (1664). — Sprague,  Annals,  i,  138. 

Danfortb,  Samuel,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  Dec.  18, 1666,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1683.  He  waS  one  of  the  most  learned  and  emi-^ 
nent  ministers  of  his  day.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1705,  through  his  labors,  a  deep  impression  was 
made  upon  the  minds  of  his  people,  and  a  revival  oc- 
curred, of  which  an  accoant  is  given  in  some  letters 
of  Mr.  Danfortb,  preserved  in  Princess  Christian  His- 
tory. He  published  a  eulogy  on  Thomas  Leonard, 
1713,  and  the  election  sermon,  1714.  He  left  behind 
him  a  manuscript  Indian  dictionary,  a  part  of  which 
is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  Eliot's 
Indian  Bible,  as  there  is  a  reference  under  every  word 
to  a  passage  of  Scripture.  He  died  Nov.  14, 1727. — Al- 
len, American  Biography,  s.  v. 

Dan'iel  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Dmiyel',  b^^d^;  also 
[Ezek.  xiv,  14,  20;  xxviil,  8]  in  the  shorter  form 
DameV,  ^KS^ ;  see  below),  the  name  of  at  least  three 
men. 

1.  (Sept.  AafjLvu'iX  v.  r.  AaXovta,  Yulg.  Daniel.) 
King  David's  second  son,  **bom  anto  him  in  Hebron,'* 
•*of  Abigail  the  Carmelitcss"  (1  Chron.  iu,l),  B.C. 
cir.  1051.  In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  iii,  3,  he  is 
called  Chileab.  For  the  Jewish  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  two  names,  see  Bochart,  Ilicrozoic,  ii,  55, 
p.  663. 

2.  (Sept.  and  N.  T.  AavirjX,  Josephus  AavirjXog.) 
The  celebrated  prophet  and  minister  at  the  court  of 
Babylon,  whose  life  and  prophecies  are  contained  in 
the  l)ook  bearing  his  name.  The  exact  meaning  of 
the  name  is  disputed.  The  full  form  (bM^S*^)  is  prob- 
ably more  correct,  and  in  this  the  yod  appears  to  be 
not  merely  formative,  but  a  pronominal  suffix  (as 
nn'^briK,  Pit'^-isiSC),  so  that  the  sense  will  be  God  is 
my  Judge  (C.  B.  Michaelis  ap.  RosenmOller,  Schol.  §  1). 
Others  interpret  the  word  as  the  Judge  of  God,  and  the 
use  of  a  yod  formative  is  justified  by  Uie  parallel  of 
Melchizedek,  etc.  (Hitzig,  §  2).    This  interpretation 


is  favored  by  the  Chaldean  name,  Belteshaasar 
("i^X'raba,  i,  7,  i.  e.  the  prince  of  Bel;  Sept.  [Theod.]  j 
BaXrderap  ;  Yulg.  Baltassar),  which  was  given  to  Dan> 
iel  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i,  7),  and  contains  a  clear  refer- 
ence to  his  former  name.  Hitzig's  interpretation 
("  Pala  tscha^ara  =  Emahrer  und  Verzehrer^^)  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  Such  changes  have  been 
common  at  all  times ;  and  for  the  simple  assumption 
of  a  foreign  name,  compare  Gen.  xli,  45 ;  Ezek  i,  11 ; 
V,  14  (Sheshbazzar).     See  Name. 

Daniel  was  descended  from  one  of  the  highest  fami- 
lies in  Judah,  if  not  even  of  royal  blood  (Dan.  i,  3 ; 
comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  x,  10, 1 ;  of  Zedeluah,  according 
to  Epiphan.  0pp.  ii,  242).  Jerusalem  was  thus  proba^ 
bly  his  birth-place,  though  the  passage  (Dan.  ix,  24) 
quoted  in  favor  of  that  opinion  is  considered  by  many 
commentators  as  not  at  all  conclusive.  He  appears 
to  have  possessed  considerable  personal  endowments 
(Dan.  i,  4).  He  was  taken  to  Babylon  (while  yet  a 
boy,  according  to  Jerome,  ado,  Jooin.  i,  276,  ed.  Yen. ; 
of  twelve  years,  says  Ignatius,  ad  Magna,  p.  66,  ed. 
Cotel.),  together  with  three  other  Hebrew  youths  of 
rank,  Ananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  at  the  first  de- 
portation of  the  people  of  Judah  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  B.C.  606.  He  and  his  companions  were 
obliged  to  enter  the  service  of  the  royal  court  of  Bab- 
ylon, on  which  occasion  he  received  the  Chaldssan 
name  Belteshazzar  (q.  v.),  according  to  Eastern 
custom  when  a  change  takes  place  in  one's  condition 
of  life,  and  more  especiallj'  if  his  personal  liberty  is 
thereby  affected  (comp.  2  Kings  zxiii,  34 ;  xxiv,  17 ; 
Esth.  ii,  7 ;  Ezra  v,  14).  In  this  his  new  career,  Dan- 
iel received  that  thorough  polish  of  education  which 
Oriental  etiquette  renders  indispensable  in  a  courtier 
(comp.  iii,  6;  Pluto,  AUA.  §  87),  and  was  more  espe- 
cially instracted  "  in  the  writing  and  spealdng  ChaU 
dflsan"  (Dan.  i,  4),  that  is,  in  the  dialect  peculiar  to 
the  Chaldflsans.  See  Chaldee  Language.  In  this 
dialect  were  composed  all  the  writings  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical order,  containing  the  substance  of  all  the  wis- 
dom and  learning  of  the  time,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  which  certainly  but  few  favored  laymen  were  ini- 
tiated. That  Daniel. had  distinguished  himself,  and 
already  at  an  early  period  acquired  renown  for  high 
wisdom,  piety,  and  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  (comp.  Ezek.  xiv,  14, 20 ;  xxviii,  8 ;  Dan.  i,  8-16), 
is  too  evident  from  passages  in  the  truly  authentic 
Scriptures  to  require  any  additional  support  from  the 
ill-warranted  apocr}'phal  stories  concerning  the  deliv- 
ery of  Susannah  by  the  wisdom  of  the  lad  Daniel,  etc. 
A  proper  opportunity  for  evincing  both  the  acuteness 
of  his  mind  and  his  religious  notions  soon  presented 
itself  in  the  custom  of  the  Eastern  courts  to  entertain 
the  officers  attached  to  them  fh>m  the  royal  table 
(Athenseus,  iv,  10,  p.  146,  ed.  Casaub.).  Daniel  was 
thus  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  partaking  of  un- 
clean food,  and  of  participating  in  the  idolatrous  cere- 
monies attendant  on  heathen  banquets.  Like  Joseph 
in  earlier  times,  he  gained  the  favor  of  his  guardian, 
and  was  divinely  supported  in  his  resolve  to  abstain 
from  the  ^^  king's  meat"  for  fear  of  defilement  (Dan.  i, 
8-16).  His  prudent  proceedings,  wise  bearing,  and 
absolute  refusal  to  comply  with  such  customs,  were 
crowned  with  the  divine  blessing,  and  had  the  most 
important  results.  Another  reason  of  a  sanitary  na- 
ture may  also  be  assigned  for  this  temperance,  as  it  is 
probable  he  was  at  this  time  undergoing  the  curative 
process  after  emasculation,  in  accordance  with  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  Oriental  courts.     See  Eukuch. 

At  the  close  of  his  three  years'  discipline  (Dan.  i,  5, 
18),  Daniel  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  pe- 
culiar gift  (Dan.  i,  17)  of  interpreting  dreams  (comp. 
Herod,  i,  84 ;  Died.  Sic.  ii,  29)  on  the  occasion  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's decree  against  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii,  14 
sq.).  In  consequence  of  his  success,  by  the  divine  aid 
— ^like  Joseph  of  old  in  £gypt~-he  rose  into  high  fit- 
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Tor  with  the  king,  and  was  intnisted  with  two  im- 
portant offices — the  goyernorship  of  the  province  of 
Babylon,  and  the  head-inspectorship  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  (Dan.  ii).  See  Maoi.  Considerably  later  in  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  we  find  Daniel  interpreting 
another  dream  of  the  king's,  to  the  effect  that,  in  pun- 
shment  of  his  pride,  he  was  to  lose  for  a  time  his 
throne,  bat  to  be  again  restored  to  it  after  his  homili- 
ation  had  been  completed  (Dan.  iv).  Here  he  dis- 
plays not  only  the  most  touching  anxiety,  lore,  loyal* 
ty,  and  concern  for  his  princely  benefactor,  but  also 
the  energy  and  solemnity  becoming  his  position,  point- 
ing oat  with  vigor  and  power  the  only  course  left  for 
the  monarch  to  pursue  for  his  peace  and  welfare.  Un- 
der the  unworthy  successors  of  Nelmchadnezzar,  Dan- 
iel and  his  merits  seem  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  he 
was  removed  ih>m  his  high  posts.  His  situation  at 
court  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  a  very  inferior 
office  (comp.  Dan.  viii,  27) ;  neither  is  it  likely  that  he 
should  have  retained  his  rank  as  head  inspector  of  the 
order  of  the  Magiana  in  a  country  where  these  were 
the  principal  actors  in  effecting  changes  in  the  admin- 
istration whenever  a  new  succession  to  the  throne 
took  place.  We  thus  lose  sight  of  Daniel  until  the 
first  year  of  king  Belshaszar  (Dan.  v,  7,  8),  when  he 
was  both  alarmed  and  comforted  by  two  remarkable 
visions  (Dan.  vii,  viii),  whidi  disclosed  to  him  the  fu- 
ture course  of  events,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  most 
powerful  empires  in  the  world,  but  in  particular  their 
relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  development 
to  the  great  consummation.  He  afterwards  interpret- 
ed the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  disturbed  the 
feast  of  Belshazzar  (v,  10-28),  though  he  no  longer 
held  his  official  position  among  the  magi  (Dan.  v,  7, 
8, 12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa  (Dan.  viii,  2 ;  comp. 
Joseph.  Ant,  x,  11,  7 ;  Bochart,  Gtogr,  Sacr.  ili,  14). 
After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  united  powers 
of  Media  and  Persia,  Daniel,  being  made  first  of  the 
**  three  presidents"  of  the  empire  (comp.  1  Esdr.  iii, 
9),  seriously  busied  himself  under  the  short  reign  (two 
years)  of  Darius  the  Mede  or  Cyaxares  II  with  the  af- 
fairs of  his  people  and  their  possible  return  from  ex- 
ile, the  term  of  which  was  fast  approaching,  according 
to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  In  deep  humility  and 
prostration  of  spirit  he  then  prayed  to  the  Almighty,  in 
the  name  of  liis  people,  for  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and 
for  the  Divine  mercy  in  their  behalf;  and  the  answer- 
ing promises  which  he  received  far  exceeded  the  tenor 
of  his  prayer,  for  the  visions  of  the  seer  were  extended 
to  the  end  of  Judaism  (Dan.  ix).  In  a  practical  point 
of  view,  also,  Daniel  appeared  at  that  time  a  highly- 
favored  instrument  of  Jehovah.  Occupying,  as  he 
did,  one  of  the  highest  posts  of  honor  in  the  state,  the 
strictness  and  scrupulousness  with  which  he  fulfilled 
his  official  duties  could  not  fail  to  rouse  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy in  the  breasts  of  his  colleagues,  who  well  knew 
how  to  win  the  weak  monarch,  whom  they  at  last  in- 
duced to  issue  a  decree  imposing  certain  acts,  the  per- 
formance of  which  they  well  knew  was  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  creed  of  which  Daniel  was  a  zealous 
professor  (comp.  the  apocryphal  Bel  and  the  Dragon). 
For  his  disobedience  the  prophet  suffered  the  penalty 
specified  in  the  decree;  he  was  thrown  into  a  den  (q. 
V.)  of  lions,  but  was  miraculously  saved  by  the  mercy 
of  God — a  circumstance  which  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion, and  again  raised  him  to  the  highest  posts  of  hon- 
or. He  had  at  last  the  happiness  to  see  his  most  ar- 
dent wishes  accomplished — ^to  behold  his  people  re- 
stored to  their  own  land.  Though  his  advanced  age 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  among  tiiose  who  returned  to 
Palestine,  yet  did  he  never  for  a  moment  cease  to  oc- 
cupy his  mind  and  heart  with  his  people  and  their  con- 
cerns (Dan.  X,  12).  At  the  accession  of  Cyrus  he  still 
retained  his  prosperity  (vi,  28 ;  comp.  i,  21 ;  Bel  and 
Dr.  2),  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  remained  at 
Babylon  (comp.  Dan.  i,  21).  In  the  third  year  of  Cy- 
rus he  had  a  series  of  visions,  in  which  he  was  inform- 


ed of  the  minutest  details  respecting  the  future  his- 
tory and  sufferings  of  his  nation,  to  the  period  of  their 
true  redemption  through  Christ,  as  also  a  consolatory 
notice  to  himself  to  proceed  calmly  and  peaceably  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  and  then  await  patiently  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead  at  the  end  of  time. 

From  that  period  the  accounts  respecting  Daniel  are 
vague  and  confused  (see  Prideaux,  Cotmedumf  i,  206). 
According  to  the  Mohammedan  tradition  (D'Herbelot, 
Bibl,  Or,  i,  661)  he  returned  to  Jud«a,  held  the  gov- 
ernment of  Syria,  and  finally  died  at  Susa  (Boaen- 
m&ller,  Schol.  p.  5,  n.),  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown 
(Ouseley's  Trav,  m  Ptrma^  i,  422 ;  iii,  564),  and  is  visit- 
ed by  crowds  of  pilgrims  (see  Loftus,  TVov.  m  Chaldtea, 
p.  820  sq.).  Ezekiel  mentions  Daniel  as  a  pattern  of 
righteousness  (xiv,  14, 20)  and  wisdom  (xxviii,  8) ;  and 
since  Daniel  was  still  young  at  that  time,  some  bare 
thought  that  another  prophet  of  the  name  must  have 
lived  at  some  earlier  time  (Bleek),  perhaps  daring  the 
captivity  of  Nineveh  (Ewald,  Die  Propketm^  ii,  660), 
whoso  fame  was  transferred  to  his  later  namesake. 
Hitzig  imagines  {Vorbemerk,  §  3)  tliat  the  Daniel  of 
Ezekiel  was  purely  a  mythical  personage,  whose  pro- 
totype is  to  be  sought  in  Melchizedek,  and  that  the 
character  was  borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  as  suited  to  his  design.  These  suppositions  are 
favored  by  no  internal  probability,  and  are  unsupport- 
ed by  any  direct  evidence.  The  order  of  the  names 
"  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job''  (Ezek.  xiv,  14)  seems  to  sng- 
gest  the  idea  that  they  represent  the  first  and  last  his- 
toric types  of  righteousness  before  the  law  and  under 
it,  combined  with  the  ideal  type  (comp.  Delitzsch,  p. 
271).  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  in  Dan.  i,  11 
implies  that  Daniel  was  conspicuously  distinguished 
for  purity  and  knowledge  at  a  very  early  age  (comp. 
the  apocryphal  Hist,  of  Susan.  45),  and  he  may  have 
been  nearly  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  Ezekiel's 
prophecy  (B.C.  592).  See  Alexander,  De  Daniele  (in 
his  HUt.  EccUs,  ili,  566);  Robinson,  Script.  Char,  ii; 
M*Gavin,  Lift  ot  Daniel  (1832) ;  Evans,  Script.  Biog. 
ii,  174 ;  Williams,  Char,  of  0.  T,  p.  301 ;  Kennedy, 
Daniel,  hit  Lfe  and  its  Lestont  (Lond.  1858) ;  Knox, 
Eeflections  on  DameVs  Life  and  Character  (Lond.  1849). 
See  Prophet. 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  comparison 
which  may  be  instituted  between  Daniel  and  Joseph, 
who  stand  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  divine 
history  of  the  Jews  as  representatives  of  the  true  God 
in  heathen  courts  (Auberlen,  Darnel,  p.  32, 83).  In  this 
respect  the  position  of  Daniel  must  have  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  form  of  the  revelations 
conveyed  through  him;  and  in  turn  the  authority 
which  he  enjoyed  renders  the  course  of  the  exile  and 
the  return  clearly  intelligible.  By  station,  by  ednc:i- 
tion,  and  by  character,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  ful- 
fil the  work  assigned  to  him.  He  was  not  only  a  res- 
ident in  a  foreign  land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but 
the  minister  of  a  foreign  empire,  and  of  successive  dy- 
nasties (Dan.  ii,  48;  vi,  28).  His  political  experience 
would  naturally  qualify  him  to  give  distinct  expres* 
sion  to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in  themselves, 
and  not  only  in  their  relation  to  God*s  people.  His 
intellectual  advantages  were  as  remarkable  as  his  civil 
dignity.  Like  the  great  lawgiver  who  was  "  trained 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  the  great  seer 
was  trained  in  the  secrets  of  Chaldaan  wisdom,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii, 
48).  He  was  thus  enabled  to  preserve  whatever  was 
true  in  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  East,  and  to  ca5t 
his  revelations  into  a  form  suited  to  their  special  char- 
acter. But,  though  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  hea- 
then prince  and  familiar  with  Oriental  learning,  Dan- 
iel was  ftom  the  first  distinguished  by  his  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  law  (i,  8-16 ;  comp.  vi,  10, 11). 
In  this  way  the  third  outward  condition  for  his  work 
was  satisfied,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exile  he  offered  a 
pattern  of  holiness  for  the  instruction  of  the  Dbpersion 
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of  after  times  (oomp.  Auberlen,  Daniel^  p.  24,  etx:.)* 
See  Daniel,  Book  of. 

Various  apocryphal  fragments  attributed  to  Daniel 
are  collected  by  Fabricins  (Cod,  Pteud,  V,  T,  i,  1124), 
and  his  wisdom  is  extrayagantly  lauded  by  the  Rabbins 
(Gemara,  Tomd) ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  his  fame  in 
later  times  seems  to  have  been  obscored  (Hettinger, 
HUt.  Orient.  92).  Ck>mp.  Epiph.  VU.  Dan.  ii,  p.  243,  ed. 
Petav. ;  Vit,  Dan,  ap.  Fabric. ;  Josephus,  Ant.  x,  11, 7. 
— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  y.  See  Daniel,  Apocry- 
phal Additions  to. 

DANIEL,  Book  of.  This  important  and  in  many 
respects  remarkable  book  takes  its  name  not  only 
from  the  principal  person  in  it,  but  also  and  chiefly 
from  him  as  its  real  author,  there  being  no  just  cause 
of  doubt  that,  as  the  book  itself  testifies,  it  was  com- 
posed by  Daniel  (oomp.  vii,  1,  28 ;  viii,  2 ;  ix,  2).  It 
occupies,  however,  but  a  third  rank  in  the  Hebrew 
canon ;  not  among  the  Prophets^  but  in  the  Hagiogra- 
phoy  owing  apparently  to  the  correct  view  of  the  com- 
posers of  the  canon,  that  Daniel  did  not  exercise  his 
prophetic  office  in  the  more  restricted  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term  "prophecy,"  but  stood  to  the  theocracy 
in  a  different  relation  from  those  real  prophets  whose 
calling  and  profession  consisted  exclusively  in  declar- 
ing the  messages  they  received,  and  in  the  commu- 
nion which  they  held  with  God.     These  latter  are 

termed,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  idiom,  D^K*^^3,|)ropA- 
etSj  in  contradistinction  to  ti'^th,  seers,  who,  though 
they  were  equally  farored  with  divine  revelations, 
were  nevertheless  not  prophets  hy  prqfesnon^  a  calling 
that  claimed  the  entire  service  of  a  man's  whole  life. 
See  Canon.  The  Babylonian  exile  supplied  the  out- 
ward training  and  the  inward  necessity  for  this  last 
form  of  divine  teaching ;  and  the  prophetic  visions  of 
Ezekiel  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  charac- 
teristic types  of  revelation  and  prophecy  (com  p.  Lucke, 
Versuch,  i,  17  sq. ;  Hitzig,  Daniel,  Vorbem.  §  9 ;  Hil- 
genfeld,  Die  Jud,  Apok.  1  sq.).  The  following  account 
of  this  book  is  in  part  compiled  from  the  articles  of 
Kitto  and  Smith.     See  Daniel. 

1.  The  book  of  Daniel  divides  itself  into  two  parts, 
historical  (ch.  i-vi)  and  prophetic  (ch.  vii-:iii),  arranged 
respectively  in  chronological  order.  In  the  flrst  seven 
chapters,  accordlnglv,  Daniel  is  spoken  of  historically 
(i,  8-21 ;  ii,  14-49 ;  iv,  8-27 ;  v,  18-29 ;  vi,  2-28 ;  vii, 
1,  2) ;  in  the  last  five  he  appears  personally  as  the 
writer  (vii,  15-28 ;  viii,  1-ix,  22 ;  x,  1-19 ;  xii,  5).  Its 
object  is  by  no  means  to  give  a  summary  historical 
account  of  the  period  of  the  exile,  or  of  the  life  of  Dan- 
iel himself,  since  it  contains  only  a  few  isolated  points 
both  as  to  historical  facts  and  prophetic  revelations. 
But  the  plan  or  tendency  which  so  consistently  runs 
through  the  whole  book  is  of  a  far  different  character ; 
it  is  to  show  the  extraordinary  and  wonderful  means 
which  the  Lord  made  use  of,  in  a  period  of  the  dsepest 
misery,  when  the  theocracy  seemed  dissolved  and  fast 
approaching  its  extinction,  to  afford  assistance  to  his 
people,  proving  to  them  that  he  had  not  entirely  for- 
saken them,  and  making  them  sensible  of  the  fact  that 
his  mercifiil  presence  still  continued  to  dwell  with 
them,  even  without  the  Temple  and  beyond  the  Land 
of  Promise. 

The  wonders  related  in  Daniel  (ch.  i-vi)  arc  thus 
mostly  of  a  peculiar,  prominent,  and  striking  charac- 
ter, and  resemble  in  many  respects  those  performed  of 
old  time  in  Egypt.  Their  divine  tendency  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  lead  the  heathen  power,  which  proudly 
fancied  itself  to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  theocracy,  to 
the  acknowledgment  that  there  was  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  God;  and, 
on  the  other,  to  impress  degenerate  and  callous  Israel 
with  the  full  conviction  that  the  power  of  God  was 
still  the  same  as  it  was  of  old  in  £g}^pt. 

The  following  are  the  essential  features  of  the  pro- 
phetic tenor  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  while  the  visions  in 


ch.  ii  and  vii,  together  with  their  diflbrent  symbols, 
may  be  considered  as  embodying  the  leading  notion 
of  the  whole.  The  development  of  the  whole  of  the 
heathen  power,  ud  til  the  completion  and  glorification 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  appeared  to  the  prophet  in  the 
shape  of  four  powera  of  the  world,  each  successive 
power  always  surpassing  the  preceding  in  might  and 
strength,  namely,  the  Babylonian,  Medo- Persian, 
Greek,  and  Syrian  (otherwise  Roman).  The  kingdom 
of  God  proves  itself  conqueror  of  them  all ;  a  power 
which  alone  is  everlasting,  and  showing  itself  in  its 
utmost  glorification  in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 
as  Judge  and  Lord  of  the  world.  Until  the  coniin;^ 
of  the  Messiah,  the  people  of  God  have  yet  to  go 
through  a  period  of  heavy  trials.  That  period  is  par- 
ticularly described,  ch.  viii  and  xi,  in  the  struggles  of 
the  Maccabsean  time,  illustrative  of  the  last  and  heav- 
iest combats  which  the  kingdom  of  God  would  have  to 
endure.  The  period  until  the  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  a  fixed  and  sacred  number — seventv  weeks  of 
years  (ch.  ix).  After  the  lapse  of  that  period  ensues 
the  death  of  the  Messiah ;  the  expiation  of  the  people 
is  realized ;  true  justice  is  revealed,  but  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple  are  in  punishment  given  up  to  destruction. 
The  true  rise  fh>m  this  &11  and  corruption  ensues  only 
at  the  end  of  time,  in  the  general  resurrection  (ch.  xii). 

The  interpretation  of  Daniel  has  hitherto  proved  an 
inexhaustible  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  commentators, 
and  the  certain  results  are  comparatively  few.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  traditional  view,  which  appears  as  early 
as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [see  Esdras]  and  the  epis- 
tle of  Barnabas  (ch.  iv),  the  four  empires  described  in 
ch.  ii  and  vii  are  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  With  nearly  equal  con- 
sent it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  a  change  of 
subject  in  the  eleventh  chapter  (xi,  81  sq.),  by  which 
the  seer  passes  from  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  to 
the  times  of  Antichrist.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
language  of  the  prophecy  with  the  history  of  the  Syr- 
ian kings  must,  however,  convince  eveiy  candid  stu- 
dent of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is  wholly 
unfounded  and  arbitrary.  The  whole  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  forms  a  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  Jewish 
Church  with  the  Greek  powera  up  to  the  death  of  its 
great  adversary  (xi,  45).  This  conflict,  indeed,  has  a 
typical  import,  and  foreshows  in  its  characteristic  out- 
lines the  abiding  and  final  conflict  of  the  people  of  God 
and  the  powera  of  evil,  so  that  the  true  work  of  the 
interpreter  must  be  to  determine  historically  the  na- 
ture of  each  event  signalized  in  the  prophetic  picture, 
that  he  may  draw  from  the  past  the  lesson  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  traditional  interpretation  of  **  the  four  em- 
pires" seems  to  spring  fbom  the  same  error  as  the 
other,  though  it  still  finds  numerous  advocates  (Hof- 
mann,  Auberlen,  Keil,  H&vemick,  Hengstenberg,  and 
most  English  commentators).  It  originated  at  a  time 
when  the  triumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the  ob- 
ject of  immediate  expectation,  and  the  Roman  empire 
appeared  to  be  the  last  in  the  series  of  earthly  king- 
doms. The  long  interval  of  conflict  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  first  Advent  formed  no  place  in  the  antici- 
pations of  the  first  Christians,  and  in  succeeding  ages 
the  Roman  period  has  been  unnaturally  prolonged  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  theory  that  took  its  rise  in 
a  state  of  thought  which  experience  has  proved  false. 
See  Horn,  Little. 

The  parallel  character  and  striking  fulfilment  of 
Daniel's  predictions,  many  of  which  are  carried  out 
with  a  detail  elsewhere  unknown,  may  be  seen  fhmi 
the  following  synoptical  table.  Those  relating  to  the 
seventy  weeks  (ch.  ix,  24-27)  will  be  treated  separate- 
ly under  that  head. 

2.  The  language  of  the  book  is  partly  Chaldee  (ii, 
4 ;  vii,  28)  and  partly  Hebrew.  The  latter  is  not  un- 
like that  of  Ezekiel,  though  less  impure  and  corrupt, 
and  not  so  replete  with  anomalous  grammatical  fonns. 
The  Chaldee  is  noways  that  of  the  Chaldaeans  proper. 
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HisroBT. 

L  Babylonian  Empire, 

This  ifl  depicted  at  its  acme  ander  Nebuehadnexsar,  wbo  at- 
tained the  nniveraal  Borereignty  ofWeatera  Asia  and  ISgyP^  , 
Griffins  or  winged  Uoni  are  a  common  emblem  on  the  Assyr-  J^|!^"XhW  m« 

tvrrlbU. 


Crap.  II. 

SI  Thou,  O  kins. 
Mwwt,  Mid  baholdjof  kioiCB 
•  Rrtattnac*.  ThU  ~ 
mat  Inuif*,  whoM 
brigfaliMM  wa»  T- 


cclimt,  ttood    be- 


S9  ThU 

band 
gold. 


taun't 

OfflM 


ClIAF.  11. 

VT  Thou,  O  klav,  «rf  •  kisv 
if  kino:  for  tb«  God  ofi 
hMT«a  h«tb  RlT«n  Um*  »| 
kingdom,  power,  and. 
■tr«Dgth|  and  glory. 

88  And  wh«rHoeTOT  th*! 
chlldran  of  man  dwoll.  th« 
b«MU  of  Um  Add  nnd  the 
fowb  of  tho  hMTCB  hath  he 
slvMi  Into  thine  hand,  and 
hath  mado  thao  ntlar  over 
them  all.  Tboa  •H  thle 
head  of  gold. 


ian  Bcnlptarea.    The  empire  subsequently  degenerated,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  became  more  civillsedL 

IL  Perttan  Smpire. 

The  original  element  iras  Media,  where  bears  abound.  Persia 
was  the  higher  horn  and  more  elevated  side.  The  three  ribs 
are  probably  Lydia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  which  were  suc- 
cessively absorbed  by  Cyrus.  lie  was  victorious  In  every  di- 
rection except  eastward.  The  hinga  following  him  were:  1. 
Cambyses ;  i.  SmerdLs ;  3.  Darius  Uystaspls ;  4.  Xerxes,  who 
first  exerted  all  his  resources  aiptlnst  Greece. 
III.  Maeedontati  Empire. 

Copper  denotes  the  mercenary  Greeks.  The  leopard  repre- 
sents their  slyness  and  pertinacity.  The  four  wiags  are  indic- 
ative of  double  velocity.  Alexander  marched  with  unexam- 
pled rapidity.    He  was  the  sole  ruler  of  his  dynasty.    Ula  do- 


hi»  breait  and  Ua 
armatfailvery 


iwinfAtie  were  divided,  shortly  after  his  premature  death,  be- 
tween, 1.  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt  and  the  Meditemneau  coast ;  2. 
Seleucus,  in  Asia ;  3.  Lysimachus,  in  Thraoe ;  4.  Caasander,  In 
Greece. 

IV.  Syrian  Monarehy. 
This  was  of  a  ntongrel  character,  the  native  Oriental  ele 
ment  corresponding  to  the  clay,  and  the  fore^  Greek  to  the 


faU  beUv  aad  Ik 
thigbaofbraM, 


M  And  after  thee  ahall 
arbe  another  kf&irdoin  In- 
fMrtorlothee, 


CuAp.  vn. 

9  Daniel  afiake  and  itU.  I 
•aw  In  mv  tMoo  by  aipl, 
and,  behold,  the  fiiar  wiadi 
of  toe  haaTen  atrerc  apon  tbe 
great  lea. 

I  <  And  torn  great  b«arta 
came  up  from  the  Ma,  dlvflTH 
one  from  another. 

4  The  llrat  «m  like  a  Ikm, 
and  had  eagle'e  vinga : 

I  beheld  till  the  winf^  tben- 
of  were  plocked,  and  it  wu 
lifted  up  f^om  the  earth,  ud 
made  etand  npeo  the  feirt  u 
a  man,  and  a  maa'i  haui 
waa  given  to  it. 

5  And  behold  another  btart. 
a  eeeond.  like  to  a  bear,  aad 
it  raieed  np  iteelf  od  ooeiidf, 
and  U  kad  three  riba  in  tk* 
mouth  of  it  between  the  teetk 
of  It :  and  they  eaid  tiiuk  ante 
it,  Arlia,  daroor  madi  fl«ilu 


a  HklcgiofiroB, 
hie  feet  part  of  iron 


and  another  third  kingdom 
of  brua,  which  ehall  bear 
nila  over  all  the  aarth. 


t  After  thli  I  beheld,  and  k 
another,  like  a  leooaid, vhiek 
had  apon  the  bode  of  it  fwu 
wing*  of  a  fowl :  the  beHl 
had  alao  four  hiaai ;  andd»> 
mlBloo  waa  gWea  to  it. 


iron.    These  were  combined  in  all  sorts  of  affinities.    The  ten  "^  P^  *'***y- 
toes  mav  symbolise  the  numerous  satrapies  which  fell  to  the 
share  of  Seleucus.    This  dynasty  is  depicted  as  fierce,  from 
contrast  with  the  lenient  governments  preceding,  and  espedal- 
ly  firom  its  intolerance  towarda  the  Jewish  religion. 


1.  Seleucua  Nieator  was  originally  Ptolemy's  general  at 
Babylon,  but  soon  managed  to  secure  not  only  the  entire  East, 
but  also  the  province  of  Syria  (Including  Palestine).  2.  Antt- 
oehu8  Soter  was  engrossed  with  subduing  the  Gauls.  S.  An- 
liochua  Theos  made  peace  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  by  mar- 
rying  Berenice,  his  daughter ;  but  soon  repudiated  her  in  favor 
of  Laodice,  his  former  wife,  who  revenged  herself  by  poisoning 
liim  and  Idlling  her  rival  with  her  infant. 


Berenice's  brother, 
Ptolemy  Eueiigetes,  avenged  her  death  by  invading  Syria,  car- 
rying away  immense  spoiL 


4.  SeleucuB  CaUtnieua  attempted 
to  retaliate  by  attacking  the  Egyptian  provinces  [translate,  ver. 
9,  '^  And  he  (the  king  of  the  north)  shall  come  into  the  king- 
dom of  the  king  of  the  south*'],  but  was  forced  to  retire  with 
defeat.  5.  Seleueut  CerauntUy  his  son,  renewed  the  attempt, 
but  was  slain ;  and  hUi  brother,  6.  Antioehua  the  Great ^  push- 
ed the  campaign  to  the  border  of  Egypt. 

This  roused  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  ivix)  assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  totally  rout- 
ed Antiochoi  at  Gaza ;  but  he  then  concluded  a  truce  with 
him. 


Fourteen  years  afterwards,  Antlochns  returned  with  the 
spoils  of  his  Eastern  campaigns  to  renew  his  designs  against 


40  And  the  fourth  Uogdom 
•hall  be  atnmg  aa  Inn :  foT' 
■emuch  ae  iron  braaketh  In 
plecee  and  anbdueth  all! 
Uinga:  and  aa  irun  that 
breakelh  all  theee.  ehall  it 
break  in  pteeea  and  bruiae. 

41  And  whereae  thou  Mw-i 
eit  the  feet  and  toee,  pan  of 
potten'  clay,  and  part  of 
Iron,  the  kingdom  ahall  be 
dlTidad ;  but  there  ahall  be 
In  It  of  the  atrength  of  the 
iron,  fbraamneh  aa  thoueaw- 
eet  tae  iron  mixed  with  miry 

4/ And  M  the  toea  of  the 
feet  were  part  of  iron  and 
put  of  clay,  to  the  kingdom 
•hall  be  partly  atrong  and 
partly  broken. 

43  And  whereae  thou  law- 
eit  iron  mixed  with  ml^ 
clay,  they  ahall  mingle 
themeeUea  with  the  leed 
of  men :  but  they  ihall  not 
eleara  one  to  another,  even 
ea  iron  la  not  ndxad  with 
clay. 


T  After  thk  I  Mw  in  ih* 
night  TltlonB,  and  keheU  t 
fourth  beaat,  drcadfelami 
terrible,  and  atroog  cxceM* 
ingly ;  and  it  had  itreat  iim 
teetb  :  It  devoured  and  brak* 
In  Dieeaa,  and  etamped  Um 
raeldne  with  the  feel  of  il: 
and  it  WM  diTene  from  eU 
the  baaau  that  vm  biim 
Iti 


and  It  had  tan  honsi 
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tbe  Egyptian  provinces,  and,  with  the  asaiiUnce  of  a  party  of 
the  Jews,  he  defeated  the  Egyptian  general  at  the  eouraes  of 
the  Jordan,  b«4eged  and  captured  the  remainder  of  the  Egyp- 
tian foroe  in  Zldon,  and  got  full  poeMssaion  of  Palestine.  He 
now  concluded  a  hollow  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Epiphanea,  giv- 
ing him  hia  daughter  CleopatiM,  with  the  Paleatinian  provinees 
u  a  dowry,  hoping  that  she  would  favor  hfa  purpoeea,  an  ez- 
pectotion  In  which  he  wa^  nitimately  diaappointed.    He  then 


turned  hU  arme  against  the  Greek  eoloniei  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  .Cgiean  till  checked  by  the  Romans  under  Sciplo,  who  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  for  peace  on  the  most  homiliating  terms.  He 
was  killed  whUe  attempting  to  plunder  a  temple  in  btop^n 
dominions.  7.  SeUueUH  Philopatar  was  engrossed  with  elTorts 
to  raise  the  enormous  fine  Imposed  by  the  Romans  upo&  b» 
father  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  was  at  length  assassinated  by 
hi«  minister,  8.  IJeliodonis,  who  held  the  throne  a  short  time, 
although,  9.  DemetHus  Soter^  son  of  the  last  king,  was  right- 
taWy  heir,  and,  10.  Ptolemy  PhUometor  was  entitled  to  the 
FalestinUn  provinces  by  virtue  of  his  mother's  dower  right 

11.  Antiocuus  Epipuaheb,  brother  of  Selenooa,  artfully  and 
quietly  secured  thn  succession,  expelling  Heliodorus,  and  ig- 
noring the  claims  of  his  nephews  Demetrius  and  Ptolemy. 
(Daniel  styles  him  "  vile,"  in  contrast  with  his  surname  "il- 
lu^itrlouB,"  and  notes  the  Hellenieing  eorruptions  of  his  reign 
in  Judna,  as  detailed  below.)    The  gnardians  of  the  latter 


Gimp.  U. 


CoAr.  II. 


csAP.  vn. 


prince  resenting  thl4,  a  straggle  ensned,  in  which  Antiochns 
twice  defeated  the  Egyptians  in  a  pitched  battle  on  their  own 
borders.  He  then  pretended  to  make  a  truce  with  them,  but 
only  used  it  as  a  cover  for  entering  Egypt  with  a  small  force, 
and  seizing  quietly  upon  the  capital  and  other  points.    On  his 


return  from  his  second  campaign  Into  Egypt,  he  endeavored  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  of  Introducing  Greek  customs  among  the 
Jews.  In  a  third  campaign  lie  continued  his  successes,  and  in 
a  fourth  he  was  likely  to  capture  Alexandria  and  reduce  the 
whole  t^ptian  power,  when  he  was  peremptorily  ordered  to 
delist  by  the  Romans.    On    is  way  home  he  vented  his  cha- 


grin at  this  interference  upon  the  unhappy  Jews,  in  whose 
quarrels  he  meddled,  deposing  the  high-priest,  abolishing  th 
sacrificial  offeringsi.  Interdicting  the  ritual,  and  bitterly  perse- 
cuting all  who  refuspd  to  apostatize  to  paganism.  Tbe  Temple 
remained  closed  to  all  but  heathen  victims  for  three  years  and 
a  lialf  {VUdO  dayti),  and  was  shortly  afterwards  rededicated  on 
Dec.  25,  B.C.  1C5  (making  1335  days),  six  and  a  half  years  (2300 
days)  from  the  first  act  ^profanation  in  the  removal  of  the  le- 
gitlmate  pontiff.  Antiochus's  disregard  for  even  the  native 
deitieft  U  evident  fhim  his  renewal  oi  his  father's  attempt  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  the  Syrian  Venus.  Yet  he  made  the 
mo8t  violent  efforts  to  introduoe  the  wonibip  of  Jupiter  Cap!- 
tolinus. 


Gbap.'VTL 


8  IcoBridandtlw 
kona,  sad,  bdMld, 


than  esnM  ap 
amouff  th«n  •aofth- 
«r  llttla  iMm,  b*- 
ton  whom  ui«r« 
thrM  of  the 
flnt  bona  ploekad 
up  hj  th*  roots : 
ud,b<(lu>Id,liiihb 
Itorn  iMr«  oyM  like 
th«  vym  of  naa, 
•ad  •  BMwth  ttpmk' 
lag  Tmtthlnyk 


and  qT  the 
whSck  canw  vp,  aad 
bafcra  wIkwb  ^bn* 
fell ;  oraa  ^  thai 
bora  that  haa  ayaa, 
and  a  naoalh  that 
ipaVt 
tUai^ 


■CS 


UafellBwa. 


The  remainder  of  his  reign  is  obscure,  owing  to  the 
neariy  total  loss  of  the  ancient  records  concerning  it  We  have 
therefore  but  slight  intimations  of  the  final  exp^ition  against 
Egypt,  etc.,  referred  to  by  Daniel  as  being  so  su(»:essful.  It 
1^  certain,  however,  that  the  last  act  of  his  reign  was  a  cam 
paign  in  the  north-eastern  provinces,  and  that  he  perished 
miserably  (one  account  says  as  a  raving  maniac)  as  he  was 
hastening  to  the  support  of  his  generals,  who  had  been  defeated 
by  tlie  Jewish  patriots  and  zealots.  The  Maccabees  had  raised 
the  Htandard  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Judssa,  and,  after 
a  long  and  severe  struggle,  the  Jews  secured  their  independ 
encc.  This  they  retained  for  a  century,  a  period  of  great  po- 
litical and  spiritual  prosperity  in  general,  which  Daniel  and 
the  other  prophets  speak  of  in  such  glowing  terms  as  being  in. 
troductory  to  the  Messianic  timest  the  Gospel  ^'  kingdom  of 
Heaven,'*  never  to  end. 


S4  Tboo  asweat 
till  that  a  atona 
waa  cat  eat  with- 
out banda,  which 
•mota  tha  image 
upoa  hia  feet  tiiaf, 

n  of  iron  and 
cl. , ,  BB '  brake 
tham  to  pie*  «. 

UThaa  waa  the 
Iron,  the  rlay.  tbe 

aaa,  tha  aiiver, 
and  the  gold,  bro- 
ken to  plecaa  to- 
ffethar,  and  became 
like  the  chaff  of  the 
rammer  threahinf;- 
floora;  and  the  wind 
carried  them  away, 
that  BO  place  waa 
fooad   for 


and  tha  atone  that 
■mote  tbe  Imairp 
became  a  arrmt 
mountain,  ana  fill- 
ed the  whole  earth. 


44  Aod  ia  tha 
dajra  of  thaae  kinija 
ahall  the  Ood  of 
heaven  aet  ap  a 
kingdom  wbirh 
•hall  never  be  de- 
atroyed  :  and  the 
kinsdom  ahall  not 
be  left  to  other  peo- 
ple, ha  It  ahall 
i>reak  la  pleeea  and 
conanma  all  theae 
kinploma,  and  It 
■hall  ataad  forever. 

46  Foraamach  aa 
thoa  aawiat  that 
the  atone  waa  cut 
out  of  the  monataln 
without  haBda,aad 
that  it  brake  In 
pleeea  tbe  iroa,  the 
braaa,  the  clay,  the 
•liver,  and  the  gold, 
tbe  neat  Ood  hath 
made  known  to  the 
king  what  ahall 
come  to  paaa  here- 
after :  and  the 
dream  U  certain, 
aad  tha  interpreta^ 
tioa  f 


•  I  beheld  till  the 
throaea  were  eeat 
down,  and  tbe  An- 
cient of  daya  did 
■It,  whoae  garment 
wo*  white  aa  aaow, 
and  the  hair  of  hia 
head  like  the  pure 
wool :  hia  throne 
iNu  IUm  the  fiery 
Aame,  mmd  hia 
wbeela  ••  boralng 
Are. 

10  A  fiery  atream 
laaued  and  eaaie 
forth  from  before 
him  :  thonaaod 
thouaaada  mlnla- 
tered  unto  him,  and 
t«B  thoaaaad  timea 
tea  thooaand  atood 
before  him :  the 
jodgmeat  was  aet, 
and  the  boeka  were 
opened. 

IS  I  law  tai  the 
night  vlalona,  and, 
behold.  eatUke  the 
Son  of  man  came 
with  the  douda  of 
beavea,  and  came 
to  the  Ancient  of 
daya,  aad  they 
brought  him  near 
before  him. 

14  And  there  waa 
given  him  domin- 
ion, aad  glo^,  and 
a  kingdom,  that  all 
people,  Bationa,and 
langnaitea  ahould 
aerve  um :  hie  do- 
minion ia  an  ever- 
laatlBg  domlalea, 
which  ahall  not  paaa 
away,  and  hia  klag- 
dom  tkat  which 
•hall  not  be  da- 
•troyed. 


11  I  beheld  »,», 
beeaaeeoTtbe  wv4c« 
of  the  Kreat 
whkh 
apaka. 


I  beheld 
thebeaat 
aad  hia 
•troyed, 
to     the 
flane. 
IS  Aa 
the 


0mm   tfl] 

waaalciB, 

body    de- 

|dfefi^r«i 

bamiofc 


minioc 


th* 
had 
their  domlnSoe  tak- 
«in  away :  yet  their 
Uvea  wefa  vntou^ 
adforanaMTftS 
tima. 


18  Bat  tha 
of  the  Moat  Hlsh 
ahaU  take  tha  kiiiK. 
don,  aad  pcaeaua 
the  kingdom  forew- 


er. 
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I  tly,  Uiv  .( Ih.  naitl,  ilul^  ten,  ind  ml  op  I 
AOtt  itlll  Unn  b  •»  Hniwlb  H  Mlbiluilr^ 


•hill  »itaUr.I.J,tJlSiTo'.WI«',Ii«'»b.lllJ' 
v4gn^«ilb>,Hlb>iitiUgos>iliifev«t.l],uli}liUUIl>kiii|iloin 


""" "  .■SbSK;^;^!';."  0 


prHW :  Iff  yrt  Ibl «d  Jimll itmlOm  Elnu  ftpi»lBI*1- 
«  TliHi  lUll  Im  nnm  bk>  U>  lu4  alili  (iikl  ilih- 
Md  bf  ahftll  do  iwpMtt,  ud  nian  to  b^  awn  tud. 

-,  — ]  juwa  ■b>lf  abod  OD  Ih  partiud  Hh^  pL.^, 


?£"S5«:S| 


Eifrf  Si*  ""^isr"' " 


:3t£ 


?Sal;'SS!KML~S.??:,! 
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but  a  oorrapt  vernacular  dialect,  a  mlxtore  of  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic,  formed  daring  the  period  of  the  exile. 
It  resembles  mostly  the  Chaldee  pieces  in  Ezra,  bat 
differs  greatly  from  the  dialect  of  the  later  Targunu 
(see  Hilgenfeld,  Etra  u.  Dan.  vnd  ikre  naauien  Bear- 
beiiungm,  Halle,  1863).     See  Chaldee  Language. 

The  style  is,  even  in  the  prophetic  parts,  more  pro- 
saic than  poetical,  as  Lowth  has  already  observed. 
The  historical  descriptions  are  osually  very  broad  and 
prolix  in  details ;  bat  the  prophecies  have  a  more  rhe- 
torical character,  and  their  delivery  is  frequently 
somewhat  abrupt ;  their  style  is  descriptive,  painting 
with  the  most  lively  colors  the  still  fresh  impression 
which  the  vision  has  made  on  the  mental  eye. 

3.  The  ttnitjf  of  the  book  has  been  disputed  by  sev- 
eral critics,  and  more  especially  by  Eichhom  and  Ber- 
tholdt,  who  conceived  it  to  have  been  written  by  more 
than  one  author,  on  account  of  some  contradictions 
which  they  thought  they  had  discovered  in  it,  such  as 
in  i,  21,  compared  with  x,  1 ;  and  in  i,  5-18,  compared 
with  ti,  1.  With  regard  to  the  first  supposed  contra- 
diction, we  consider  the  meaning  of  i,  21,  to  be  that 
Daniel  had  lived  to  see  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  as  a  particularly  memorable,  and,  for  the  ex- 
iled people,  a  very  important  year.  This  does  by  no 
means  exclude  the  possibility  of  his  having  lived  still 
longer  than  up  to  that  period. 

Respecting  the  second  presumed  contradiction,  the 
matter  in  ch.  i,  5-18,  belongs  properly  to  the  oo-re- 
gency  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  term  is  there  added 
to  his  period  of  government,  while  In  ch.  ii,  1,  his 
reign  is  counted  only  from  the  year  of  his  actual  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  These  aUempts  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  work  are  also  discountenanced  by  the 
connecting  thread  which  evidently  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  book,  setting  the  single  parts  continually 
in  mutual  relation  to  each  other.  Indeed,  most  crit- 
ics have  now  given  up  that  hypothesis,  and  look  at 
the  book  as  a  closely  connected  and  complete  work  in 
itself. 

4.  Much  greater  is  the  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  authenticity  of  the  book.  The  oldest  known 
•pponent  of  it  is  the  heathen  philosopher  Porphyry,  in 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  greater 
the  authority  in  which  the  book  of  Daniel  was  held  at 
that  time  by  both  Jews  and  Christians  in  their  various 
controversies,  the  more  was  he  anxious  to  dispute  that 
authority,  and  he  did  not  disdain  to  devote  one  whole 
book  (the  twelfth)— out  of  the  fifteen  which  he  had 
composed  against  the  Christians — ^to  that  subject  alone. 
He  there  maintains  that  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  was  a  Palestinian  Jew  of  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epipbanes,  that  he  wrote  it  in  Greek,  and  fraudulently 
gave  to  pad  events  the  form  of  prophecies.  Porphyry 
was  answered  by  Eusebius  of  CsBsarea,  Methodius  of 
Tyre,  and  ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea.  But  their  works, 
as  well  as  that  of  Porphyry  himself,  are  lost;  and  we 
know  the  latter  only  from  the  numerous  quotations 
and  refutations  in  the  Commentary  of  Jerome. 

Porphyry  found  no  successor  in  his  views  until  the 
time  of  the  English  deists,  when  Collins  attempted  to 
attack  the  authenticity  of  Daniel,  as  was  done  by  Sem- 
ler  in  Germany.  After  this  a  few  critics,  such  as  J. 
D.  Michaelis  and  Eichhorn,  disputed  the  authenticity 
of  the  first  six  chapters.  The  learned  Swiss,  Corrodi 
(Preimmh,  Versw^  etc.,  Berlin,  1783),  went  still  fur- 
ther, and,  reviving  the  views  of  Porph>ny,  questioned 
the  genuineness  of  the  tchok  book.  The  question  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  book  is  discussed  in  most  of  the 
later  commentaries,  and  specially  by  Hengstenberg 
(i)/e  AiUhatHe  der  Dan.  erwiesenf  1881,  translated  by 
Ryland,  Edinb.  1847,  8vo),  H&vemick  (lieue  krit.  Un- 
tergujch,  Hamb.  1838,  8vo),  Delltzsch  (in  Herzog's  En- 
cyJdopddie,  s.  v.  1854),  Keil  {Lekrb.  der  Einl,  in  der 
A.  T.  Frank.  1853,  8vo),  Davidson  {Introduction  to  the 
O.  T,  ii,  Lond.  1846,  8vo),  who  maintain  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  by  Bleek  {Berl  thtolog.  ZdUckr.  iii,  1822), 


Bertholdt  {ElnkU.  Erlang.  1814), LOcke  (Vertntk 
voUgtdnd,  Einl.  2d  ed.  Bonn.  1852),  and  De  Wette  ^Sin- 
leit.  7th  ed.  Berl.  1852),  who  deny  its  authenticity.  See 
Ewald  (Die  Proph.  d.  Alt  Bund,  ii,  559  sq.). 

The  real  grounds  on  which  most  modem  critics 
rely  in  rejecting  the  book  are  the  "  fiibulousness  of  its 
narratives"  and  *'the  minuteness  of  its  prophetic  his- 
toiy."  *<  The  contents  of  the  hock,"  it  is  said,  *'  are 
irrational  and  impossible"  (Hitzig,  §  5).  It  is  obvious 
that  it  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a  statement  writb- 
out  entering  into  general  views  of  the  providential 
government  of  the  world.  It  is  admitted  that  the  con- . 
tents  of  the  book  are  exceptional  and  surprising ;  bnt 
revelation  is  itself  a  miracle,  however  it  be  given,  and 
essentially  as  inconceivable  as  any  miracle.  There 
are  times,  perhaps,  wh^i  it  is  required  that  extxaordi- 
naiy  signs  should  arrest  the  attention  of  men,  and  fix 
their  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is  ever 
working  around  them.  Prodigies  may  become  a  ^oide 
to  nature.  Special  circumstances  may,  and,  according 
to  the  Bible,  usually  do  determine,  the  peculiar  form 
which  the  miraculous  working  of  God  will  assume  at 
a  particular  time;  so  that  the  question  is,  whether 
there  is  any  discernible  relation  between  the  outward 
wonders  and  the  moral  condition  of  an  epoch.  Nor  is 
it  impossible  to  apply  this  remark  to  the  case  of  Dan- 
iel. The  position  which  he  occupied  was  as  excep- 
tional as  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  He  survived 
the  exile  and  the  disappointment  which  attended  the 
first  hopes  of  the  Jews.  The  glories  which  had  been 
connected  with  the  return  in  the  foreshortened  vision 
of  earlier  prophets  were  now  felt  to  be  far  off,  and  a 
more  special  revelation  may  have  been  necessary  as  a 
preparation  for  a  period  of  silence  and  conflict.  The 
very  character  of  the  Babylonian  exile  seems  to  have 
called  for  some  signal  exhibition  of  divine  power.  A  a 
the  first  exodus  was  distinguished  by  great  marvels,  it 
nught  appear  natural  that  the  second  should  be  also 
(comp.  Mic.  vii,  15 ;  Delitzsch,  p.  272,  etc.).  National 
miracles,  so  to  speak,  formed  the  beginning  of  the 
theocracy;  personal  miracles,  the  beginning  of  the 
Church.  To  speak  of  an  **  aimless  and  lavish  display 
of  wonders"  is  to  disregard  the  representative  signifi- 
cance of  the  different  acts,  and  the  relation  which  they 
bore  to  the  future  fortanes  of  the  people.  A  new  era 
was  inaugurated  by  fresh  signs.  The  Jews,  now  that 
they  were  left  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  looked 
for  some  sure  token  that  God  was  able  to  deliver  them 
and  work  out  his  own  purposes.  The  persecution  of 
Antiochus  completed  the  teaching  of  Daniel ;  and 
the  people  no  longer  sought  without  what  at  length 
they  had  found  within.  They  had  withstood  the  as- 
sault of  one  typical  enemy,  and  now  they  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  all.  The  close  of  special  predictions 
coincided  with  the  consolidation  of  the  national  faith. 
See  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  of  the  argu- 
ments which  evidence  the  genuineness  of  the  book 
(see  the  works  on  the  Authentidty  of  Danielj  by  Boyle 
[liond.  1863]  and  Waters  [ib.  eod.]). 

(1.)  The  existence  and  authority  of  the  book  are 
most  decidedly  testified  by  the  New  Testament.  Christ 
himself  refers  to  it  (Matt,  xxiv,  15),  and  gives  to  him- 
self (in  virtue  of  ^e  expression  in  Dan.  vii,  13)  the 
name  of  Son  of  Man ;  while  the  apostles  repeatedly 
appeal  to  it  as  an  authority  (1  Cor.  vi,  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii, 
3).  Apart  from  the  general  type  of  apocalyptic  com> 
position  which  the  apostolic  writers  derived  from  Dan- 
iel (Rev.  pastim;  comp.  Matt,  xxvi,  64;  xxi,  44?), 
the  New  Testament  incidentally  aclcnowledges  each 
of  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  book,  its  miracles 
(Heb.  xi,  33,  34),  its  predictions  (Matt,  xxiv,  15),  and 
its  doctrine  of  angels  (Luke  i,  19,  26).  To  the  ol^ec- 
tion  that  Christ  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
are  here  no  real  authority,  inasmuch  as  they  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  Jewish  notions  and  views, 
we  reply  that  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel  ia 
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80  closely  connected  with  the  troth  of  its  contents — in 
other  words,  that  the  attthaUidty  of  the  book  is  so  im- 
mediately connected  with  ite  authority — ^that  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  its  genuineness  without  suspecting  at 
the  same  time  a  wilful  cheat  in  its  contents ;  so  that 
the  accommodation  in  this  case  to  national  views  would 
be  tantamount  to  wilfully  confirming  and  sanctioning 
an  unpardonable  fraud. 

(2.)  The  period  of  the  exile  would  be  altogether  in- 
comprehensible without  the  existence  of  a  man  like 
Daniel,  exercising  great  influence  upon  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  effecting  their  return  to  Palestine  by  means 
of  his  high  station  in  the  state,  as  well  as  through 
the  peculiar  assistance  of  God  with  which  he  was  fa- 
vored. Without  this  assumption,  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  the  continued  state  of  independence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  during  that  period,  or  to  account  for  the  in- 
terest  which  Cyrus  took  in  their  affairs.  The  exile 
and  its  termination  are  indicative  of  uncommon  acts 
of  God  towards  highly-gifted  and  favored  men ;  and 
the  appearance  of  such  a  man  as  Daniel  is  described 
in  that  book  as  having  been,  is  an  indispensable  req- 
uisite for  the  right  understanding  of  this  portion  of 
the  Jewish  history. 

(3.)  An  important  hint  of  the  existence  of  the  book 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  is  found  in  Josephus  {Ant, 
xl,  8,  4),  according  to  which  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
had  been  pointed  out  to  that  king  on  his  entrance  into 
Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that  the  fact  may  have  been 
somewhat  embellished  in  its  details  by  Josephus,  yet 
19  it  historically  undeniable  that  Alexander  did  bestow 
great  favors  on  the  Jews,  a  circumstence  which  ia  not 
easily  explained  without  granting  the  fact  recorded 
by  Josephus  to  be  true  in  the  main.  See  Alexan- 
der (the  Great). 

(4.)  The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  which  is  al- 
most contemporary  with  the  events  relat'^d  in  it,  not 
only  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 
but  actually  betrays  acquaintance  with  the  Alexan- 
drian version  of  the  same  (1  Mace,  i,  54 ;  comp.  Dan. 
ix,  27 ;  ii,  59 ;  comp.  Dan.  iii),  a  proof  that  the  book 
must  have  been  written  long  before  that  period. 

(5.)  If  the  book  had  been  written  in  the  Maccabssan 
period,  there  would  probably  have  been  produced  in 
that  period  some  similar  prophetic  and  apocalyptic 
productions,  composed  by  Palestinian  Jews.  Of  such, 
however,  not  the  slightest  notice  can  anywhere  be 
found ;  so  that  our  book — if  of  the  Maccabasan  time~ 
forms  an  isolated  enigmatical  phenomenon  in  the  later 
Jewish  literature. 

(6.)  The  reception  of  the  book  into  the  canon  is  also 
an  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  In  the  Maccabsean 
age  the  canon  had  long  been  completed  and  closed ; 
but,  even  doubting  that  point,  it  is  not  likely  that,  at 
a  time  when  so  much  scrupulous  adherence  was  shown 
towards  all  that  was  hallowed  by  time  and  old  usage, 
and  when  scriptural  literature  was  already  flourishing 
— it  is  not  prolmble,  we  sa}',  that  a  production  then  re- 
cent should  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  canonical 
book. 

(7.)  We  have  an  important  testimony  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  book  in  £zek.  xiv,  14,  20;  xxviii,  3. 
Daniel  is  there  represented  as  an  unusual  character, 
as  a  model  of  justice  and  wisdom,  to  whom  had  been 
allotted  superior  divine  insight  and  revelation.  This 
sketch  perfectly  agrees  with  that  contained  in  our 
book. 

(8.)  The  book  betrays  such  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Chaldflean  manners,  customs,  history,  and 
religion  as  none  but  a  contemporary  writer  can  fair- 
ly be  supposed  to  possess.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  description 
of  the  Clialdiean  magians  and  their  regulations  per- 
fectly agrees  with  the  accounts  of  the  classics  respect- 
ing them.  The  account  of  the  illness  and  insanity  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  confirmed  by  Berosus  (in  Joseph. 
c.  Apion,  i,  20).  The  edict  of  Darius  the  Mede  (Dan. 
v)  may  be  satis&ctorily  explained  ftom  the  notions 


peculiar  to  the  Medo-Persian  religion,  and  the  impor- 
tance attached  hi  it  to  the  king,  who  was  considered 
a  sort  of  incarnate  deity.    The  scene  and  characters 

of  the  book  are  Oriental,  The  colossal  image  (C^S, 
iii,  1,  not  necessarily  a  human  figure ;  the  term  is  ap- 
plied familiarly  to  the  cross,  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rabh.  s. 
v.),  the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  boldness  of  the 
three  confessors  (iii,  16),  the  decree  of  Darius  (vi,  7), 
the  lions'  den  (vi,  7,  19,  23i),  the  demand  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ii,  5),  bis  obeisance  before  Daniel  (ii,  4G), 
his  sudden  fkll  (iv,  3d ;  comp.  Eusebius,  Prvep.  Ev.  ix, 
41 ;  Joseph,  c.  Ap,  i,  20),  are  not  only  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  Eastern  life,  but  in  many  instances  di- 
rectly confirmed  by  other  evidence.  (See  Darius  tub 
Medb  for  the  diflSculties  of  i,  1 ;  ii,  1 ;  y,  31.) 

(9.)  The  religious  views,  the  ardent  belief  in  tha 
Messiah,  the  purity  of  that  belief,  the  absence  of  all 
the  notions  and  ceremonial  practices  of  later  Judaism, 
ete.,  the  agreement  of  the  book  in  these  respects  with 
the  genuine  prophetic  l)Ooks,  and  more  especially  with 
the  prophete  in  and  after  the  exile — all  this  testifies 
to  the  genuineness  of  Daniel.  In  doctrine  the  book  is 
closely  connected  with  the  writings  of  the  exile,  and 
forms  a  last  step  in  the  development  of  the  ideas  of 
Messiah  (vii,  18,  ete.),  of  the  resurrection  (xii,  2, 3),  of 
the  ministry  of  angels  (viii.  16 ;  xii,  1,  ete.),  of  per- 
sonal devotion  (vi,  10, 11 ;  i,  8),  which  formed  the  basis 
<tf  later  speculation?,  but  received  no  essential  addition 
in  the  interval  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

(10.)  The  linguistic  character  of  the  book  is  most 
decisive  for  its  authenticity.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  language  in  it,  by  turns  Hebrew  and  Aramiean,  is 
particularly  remarkable.  In  that  respect  the  book 
bears  a  close  analogy  to  that  of  Ezra.  The  author 
must  certainly  have  been  equally  conversant  with  both 
languages — ^an  attainment  exactly  suited  to  a  Hebrew 
living  in  the  exile,  but  not  in  the  least  so  to  an  author 
in  the  Maccabiean  age,  when  the  Hebrew  had  long 
since  ceased  to  l)e  a  living  language,  and  had  been 
supplanted  by  the  Aramean  vernacular  dialect.  The 
Hebrew  in  Daniel  bears,  moreover,  a  very  great  affin- 
ity to  that  in  the  other  later  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  has,  in  particular,  idioms  in  common  with 
Ezekiel.  The  Aramaic,  also,  in  the  book  differs  mate- 
rially Arom  the  prevailing  dialect  of  the  later  Chalds&- 
an  paraphrastic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
has  much  more  relation  to  the  idiom  of  the  book  of 
Ezra.  Nor  is  the  mention  of  Greek  musical  instru- 
ments (iii,  5,  7, 10,  Dir.'^p,  KiQapa ;  K^?^'  <^"/'/3w'7 ; 
IT^SSpiD,  ffvfitpuivia ;  "|'^'^Pl?DB,  yl/aXrfjpiovX  for  these 
words  only  can  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
(De  Wette,  Einl,  p.  255  b.),  other  than  suiteble  to  a 
time  when  the  intercourse  of  the  East  and  West  was 
already  considerable,  and  when  a  brother  of  Alcsus 
(B.C.  GOa-500)  had  gained  distinction  '*at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  world,  aiding  the  Babylonians"  (Ale.  Froff, 
33,  Bergk. ;  Brandis,  in  Delitzsch,  p.  274).  (For  a  full 
view  of  the  criticism,  history,  and  literature  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  see  Stuart's  Commentary^  p.  373-49G.) 

5.  There  is  no  Chaldee  translation  of  Daniel,  and 
the  deficiency  is  generally  accounted  for,  as  in  the  par- 
allel case  of  Ezra,  by  the  danger  which  would  have 
existed  in  such  a  case  of  confounding  the  original  text 
with  the  paraphrase ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
book  has  been  published  in  Hebrew.  Kennicott  pre- 
pared a  special  commentary  on  the  Chaldee  portions 
(ed.  Schulze,  Hal.  1782,  8vo) ;  comp.  Bird  (Lectures^ 
Lend.  1845). 

The  Greek  version  has  undergone  singular  changes. 
At  an  early  time  the  Sept.  translation  was  supplanted 
in  the  Greek  Bibles  by  that  of  Tbeodotion,  which  in 
the  time  of  Jerome  was  generally  '*  read  by  the  church- 
es" (c.  Ruffin.  ii,  88;  Prof,  in  Comm,),  This  change, 
for  which  Jerome  w^as  unable  to  account  {Prafi  in 
Vers,  Dan.),  may  have  been  made  in  consequence  of 
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the  objections  which  woe  urged  against  the  cornipt 
Sept.  text  in  controveny  with  Jews  and  heathen. 
The  Sept.  renion  was  certainly  very  onfiuthful  (Je- 
rome, /.  c.) ;  and  the  influence  of  Origen,  who  prefemd 
the  transl^on  of  Theodotion  (Jerome  in  Dan.  iv,  6), 
was  probably  effectual  in  bringing  about  the  substitu- 
tion (comp.  Credner,  Beitr.  ii,  266  sq.).  In  the  course 
•f  time,  however,  the  version  of  Theodotion  was  inter- 
polated from  the  Sept.,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
recover  the  original  text.  Comp.  Wald,  Curm  in  Jutl. 
texhu  Dan,  (Lips.  1783).  See  Daniel,  Apochyphal 
ADDITIONS  TO.  Mcanwliile  the  original  Sept.  transla- 
tion passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  till  the  last  century*,  when  it  was  publish- 
ed at  Rome  from  a  Codex  ChisunatM  {Daniel  teeundum 
LXX.  .  .  .  Roms,  1772,  ed.  P.  de  Magistris),  together 
with  that  of  Theodotion,  and  several  illustrative  es- 
says. It  has  since  been  published  several  times  (ed. 
Michaelis,  Gotting.  1774 ;  ed.  Segaar,  Utrecht,  1776 ; 
ed.  Hahn,  Lpz.  1846),  and  lastly  by  Tischendorf  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Septoagint  (Lips.  1866).  Anoth- 
er  recension  of  the  text  is  contained  in  the  Syro-Hex- 
aplaric  version  at  Milan  (ed.  Bugatus,  1788) ;  but  a 
critical  comparison  of  the  several  recensions  is  still  re- 
quired.    See  Septuaouit. 

On  other  ancient  versions,  see  M&ntcr,  Spec.  vernO' 
man  Dan.  CapHearum.  etc.  (Rom.  1786) ;  Wald,  Ueb.  d. 
Arab,  Uebers,  d.  Dan.  (in  ^chhom's  Repertor.  xiv,  206 
sq.).     See  Versiohs. 

6.  The  commentariei  on  Daniel  are  very  numerous. 
Those  in  Hebrew  by  R.  Saadiah  Haggaon  (f  942), 
Bashe  (f  c.  1106),  and  Aben  Ezra  (f  c.  1167),  are  print- 
ed in  the  great  Rabbinic  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  others. 
That  of  Abarbanel  (f  c  1607)  has  been  printed  separ- 
ately several  times  (Amst.  1647, 4to),  and  others  are 
enumerated  below.  Among  the  patristic  commenta- 
ries the  most  important  is  that  of  Jerome  (vol.  v,  ed. 
Migne),  who  noticed  especially  the  objections  of  Por- 
phyry ;  also  those  of  Chiysostom  {Opera,  vi,  228),  The- 
odoret  (ii,  1063  sq.,  ed.  Schulze ;  interp.  Gabio,  Rom. 
1662,  fol.),  and  Ephraem  Syrus  {Op,  Syr.  ii,  Rome, 
1740).  There  are  also  annotations  by  Rupert  Tuitien- 
sis  {Opera,  i,  620),  Thos.  Aquinas  [rather  Thos.  Wal- 
lensis]  {CammentarU,  etc.,  Paris,  1641,  fol.),  Albertus 
lilagnus  {Opera,  viii),  and  Peter  the  Archdeacon  (Mar- 
tene  and  Dursnd*s  CoUecHo,  ix,  276).  Considerable 
fragments  remain  of  the  commentaries  of  Hippolytns 
(collected  in  Migne*s  edition,  Paris,  1867)  and  Poly^ 
chronius  (Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Nov,  Coll.  vol.  i) ;  and  Mai 
has  published  (•&.)  a  catena  on  Daniel,  containing 
fragments  of  ApoUinarius,  Athanasins,  Basil,  Eusebius, 
and  many  others.  The  chief  reformers,  Luther  (iltcf- 
Ugung  d.  Proph.  Dan.  1630-1546 ;  Op,  Germ,  vi,  ed. 
Walcb),  CBcolampadtus  {In  Dan.  libri  duo,  Basil.  1680), 
Melancthon  {Comm.  in  Dan.  proph.  Vitemb.  1648),  and 
Calvin  {Pralect.  in  Dan.  Geneve,  1668,  etc. ;  in  French, 
1565;  in  English,  Lond.l862-8),wrote  on  Daniel;  also 
Joachim  the  Abbot  (Yen.  1519,  4to).  A  comparison 
of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  with  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Newton,  On  the  Prophecies,  London,  1733, 
4to)  opened  the  way  to  a  true  understanding  of  Dan- 
iel. Auberlen  {Der  Proph.  Dan.  u.  d.  Offenbarung  Joh. 
etc.  2d  ed.  Basel,  1867,  translated  into  English  from 
the  1st  ed.  by  Saphir,  1866, 12mo)  has  thrown  consid- 
erable light  upon  the  general  construction  and  rels- 
tions  of  the  boolc.  Comp.  Hofmann,  Weiaaag.  u.  Erfal- 
lung,  i,  276  sq. ;  Burton,  Numbert  of  Darnel  and  John 
(Norw.  1766-8);  Anon.,  Seven  prophetical  Periods 
(Lond.  1790) ;  Birlcs,  The  four  prophetic  Empires  (Lon- 
don, 1844),  and  The  two  later  Visions  of  Daniel  (ib. 
1846) ;  Elliott,  Horm  Apocabfptiom  (Lond.  1844) ;  l>e- 
gelles,  Remarks  on  the  prophetic  Visions  of  Daniel  (Lond. 
1852);  Stuart,  JSTmto  on  PrvpAecy  (Andov.  1844) ;  Des- 
prez,  Daniel  the  Apocalypse  of  the  0.  T.  (Lond.  1865, 
8vo).  See  Revelation.  Among  subsidiary  works 
additional  to  the  above  may  be  named  Bicek,  Wdssag. 
in  D,  (in  the  Jahrb,  f.  Deutsche  Theol,  1860,  v) ;  Wal- 


ter, Genuineness  of  Daniel  (Lond.  1862) ;  Baxmann,  in 
the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1863,  iv ;  Fuller,  A  uthenticUy  ofDas^ 
id  (Cambr.  1864) ;  Bosanquet,  Inspiration  of  Lkmiel 
(Lond.  1866) ;  Harman,  in  the  Meth.  Quart.  Rev.  OcL 
1864. 

Other  special  exegetical  works  on  the  entire  book, 
or  principal  portions  of  it,  are  the  following,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*) 
prefixed:  Bafiolas,  UnS  (s.  L  ante  1480, 4to;  and  in 
the  Babb.  Bibles);  Alscheich,  lilt^'H  n^SSH  (SafeC, 

1668,  4to,  and  since);  Teltsak,  D*i*:inD  hr^  (Ven. 
1608, 4to) ;  Joy,  Exposition  (Genev.  1646,'  16m'o';  Lond. 
1660,  8vo) ;  Draconites,  Commentarius  (M|irb.  1544, 
8vo) ;  *Suaningius,  CommentarU  (Havn.  1664-66,  also 
1688, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  Strigelius,  Concio  (Lips.  1666, 1571, 
1572, 8vo) ;  Selnecker,  Erlddrung  (Jen.  1667, 1608, 4to) ; 
Wigand,  Eaplicatio  (Jen.  1571,  Erf.  1581,  8vo);  Bul- 
linger,  ffomiUa  (Tigur.  1576,  fol.) ;  Pintus,  CommentO' 
rU  (Conlmb.  1582,  8vo;  Yen.  1583,  4to;  Colon.  1687, 
Antw.  1595,  8vo);  Pererius,  CommentarU  (Rom.  1586, 
fol.;  Lugd.  1588,  4to;  1691,  1602,  8vo;  Antw.  1594, 
4to);  Heilbrnnner,  Lod  communes  (Lauixig.  1687, 8vo) ; 
Marcellinns,  Commentarius  (Ven.  1688, 4to) ;  RoUock, 
Commentarius  (Edinburgh,  1691, 8vo ;  Basil.  1694^  4to; 
Genev.  1598,  8vo;  1670, 4to);  Junius,  Expositio  (Hei- 
delb.  1593,  Genev.  1594,  4to);  Broughton,  AnmotatkmM 
(in  Wm-hs,  p.  164, 261 ;  in  Lat  ed.  Boreel,  Basil.  1699, 
4to);  Polanus,  Commentarius  (Basil.  1599,  4to;  1606, 
8vo);  Gesner,  Disputai&onee  (Viteb.  1601,  4to;  1607, 
1611, 1638, 8vo);  j^/tfcufariitf  (ib.  1658, 8vo) ;  Veldius, 
Commentarius  (Antw.  1602,  8vo) ;  Lej'ser,  Commenta- 
rius (in  6  parts,  Darmst.  and  Franoof.  1609-10,  4to); 
Willet,  Hexapla  (Cantuar.  1610,  foL);  Veld,  Oomnun- 
tortus  (Antwerp,  1611,  4to);  Sanctius,  Commentarius 
(Lugd.  1612,  fol.) ;  Rhumellus,  Paraphrtuis  (Norimb. 
1616, 8vo) ;  Angelocrator,  Erkldrung  (Cassel,  1638, 4to); 
Alsted,  TrifoHum  (Herb.  1640, 4to) ;  Huit,  Paraphrase 
(London,  1648,  4to) ;  Brigfatman,  Exposition  (ib.  1644, 
4to);  Parker,  Exposition  (ib.  1646,  4to);  ♦Geier,  Prte- 
lecdones  (Lips.  1667, 1684, 1697, 1702,  4to);  Vai«nius, 
Animadversio  (Rost.  1667,  4to);  Wingendorp,  Para- 
phrasis  (Leyd.  1674, 1680, 8vo) ;  Jungmann,  Commen- 
tarius (Cass.  1681, 4to) ;  Moore,  Exposition  (Lond.  1681, 
4to);  Answers  (ib.  1684,  4to);  Supplement  (ib.  1685, 
4to) ;  Notes  (ib.  1685, 4to) ;  Bekker,  VUlegginge  (Amst. 
1688,1698,  4to) ;  Meissner,  Anmerkungen  (Hamb.  1695, 
12mo) ;  Anon.,  Explanation  (Lond.  1700, 12mo) ;  Kerk- 
hedere,  Prodromus  (Lovan.  1710,  8vo);  WcUs,  Help, 
etc.  (Lond.  1716, 8vo) ;  Friderici,  Daniel  et  ejus  vatici- 
ma  (Lpz.  1716, 4to) ;  Muscus,  SehoUe  (Quedlinb.  1719, 
4to);  mchheliB,  Adnotationes  (Hal.  1720, 4to) ;  Peter- 
sen,  Sinn,  etc.  (F.  ad  M.  1720,  4to);  Koch,  AufSsung 
(Lemg.  1740, 4to) ;  Yenema,  Dissertationes  (Leid.  1745, 
1752,  1768,  4to);  Petri,  Zahlen  Darnels  (Offenb.  1768, 
8vo) ;  Roos,  Auslegung  (Lpz.  1771,  8vo;  tr.  into  Engl. 
Edinb.  1811, 8vo) ;  Harenberg,  A  vfildrung  (Blankenb. 
and  Quedlinb.  1778,  4to);  Scharfenberg,  Ammadrer- 
siones  (Lips.  1774, 8vo) ;  SegMX,  Animadversiones  (Utr. 
1775, 8vo);  Amner,  Esscttf,  etc.  (Lond.  1776, 8 vo) ;  Zeis, 
Erkldrung  (Dresd.  1777,  8vo) ;  Holber,  D.  Zeiten  in  d. 
Danielschen  Weisag.  (Frkf.  and  Lpz.  1777, 8vo) ;  Wald, 
Cura  (Lips.  1783,  4to) ;  Muller,  Ammadversiones  (Hei- 
delb.  1786,  4to) ;  LQderwald,  Prvfung  (Uelmst.  1787, 
8vo);  Volborth,  Anmerkungen  (Hanover,  1788,  8vo); 
Anon.,  Brief e  (in  Beytrdge  turn  Denhen  in  d.  Rel.  pt. 
ix) ;  Kemmerich,  Uebers.  etc.  (Helmst.  1791,  2  vols. 
8vo);  ♦Wintle,A'b««,  etc.  (Oxf.  1792, 4to;  Lond.  1807, 
4to;  1836,  8vo);  Thube,  Erkldrung  (Schwerin  and 
Wism.  1797, 8vo);  ♦Bertholdt,  IJriWanri^,  etc.  (Erlang. 
1806, 8vo) ;  Ben-Jachajah,  ^K^d'n  (ed.  Philippsohn,  etc., 
Dessau,  1808,  4to  and  8vo) ;  Menken,  MonarchienbUd 
(Brem.  1809,  8vo) ;  Frere,  Combined  Viev,  etc  (Lond. 
1815, 8vo);  Griesinger,  Ansicht  (Stnttg.  and  Tiib.  1815, 
8vo) ;  Girdlestone,  Observations  (Oxford,  1820,  8vo) ; 
Bleek,  Verf aster  u,  Zweck  (in  the  Theolog.  Zeitsehr.  BerL 
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1822,  iii);  WiUon,  DiuertaiUms  (Onndle,  1824,  8vo); 
Irving,  Discourse  (GUug.  1826,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  KirmBS, 
ConunetUatio  (Jen.  1828,  4to);  *Bo8enmuller,  Scholia 
(Lips.  1832, 8vo) ;  *H&VQrnick,  CammaUar  (Hamburg, 
1832, 8yo) ;  Jeitteles,  hvfi^'J,  etc.  (Vienna,  1886, 8vo) ; 
Cox,  Lectures  (Lond.  1884,*  N.  Y.  1886,  12mo) ;  *Len- 
gerke,  Ausl^^  (Kdnigsb.  1835,  8vo) ;  Tyso,  Elud- 
dation  (London,  1838,  8vo) ;  Farqahanon,  IUustrati<ms 
(London,  1888, 8vo) ;  Gaussen,  Lectures  (London,  1840, 
12mo) ;  Mfles,  Lectures  (ib.  1840-1, 2  voU.  12mo) ;'  Fol- 
Bom,  InUrpretation  (Boston,  1842,  12mo) ;  Chase,  Be- 
marks  (ib.  1844, 8vo) ;  George  (Duke  of  Manchester), 
Times  of  Daniel  (Lond.  1846, 8vo) ;  Wood,  Lectures  (ib. 
1847, 12mo);  Jacobi,  voL  i  of  KirdkSeheLekre, etc.  (BerL 
1847, 8Vo) ;  Harrison,  OutUnes  (^Warburt, Led,  London, 
1849,  8vo);  ^Stuart,  Commentary  (Host  1860,  8vo); 
*Bame0,  Notes  (N.  T.  1860,  12mo);  *Hitsig,  Ermr. 
(Lpz.  1850, 8vo) ;  Cumming,  Lectures  (Lond.  1850, 8vo) ; 
Ramsay,  Exposition  (ibid.  1868, 12mo) ;  Osbon,  Daniel 
Verified  (N.  Y.  1866, 12mo) ;  Magnin,  Notes  (Par.  1861, 
8vo);  Ztlndel,  {7fifer9tte&.  (Basel,  1861, 8vo);  Bellamy, 
Translation  (Lond.  1868, 4to);  Pusev,  Lectures  (new  ed. 
ibid.  1865, 4to);  Shrewsbury,  iVb^«  (Edinb.  1865^  8yo); 
Cowles,  Commentary  (N.  Y.  1867, 12nio) ;  Kranichfeld, 
Erklwr. (Berl.  1868, 8vo) ;  Kliefotb, Erhar, (Schw.  1868, 
8yo);  Fuller,  £HUar.  (Basel,  1868, 8yo).  SeePsoPHBTB. 
Danibl,  Apocbypual  Additions  to,  i.  e.  pieces 
found  in  the  Greek  translations,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew 
text.  See  Dbutero-Canoxicai^  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  additions  are  contained  in  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  English  Bible  under  the  titles  of  The  Bong  of 
the  three  holy  Children  (Dan.  iii),  T%e  History  of  Susanna 
(Dan.  xiii),  and  The  History  of ,..  Bel  and  the  Dray- 
on  (Dan.  xiy).    See  Apocrypha. 

1.  Their  Character,-^!.  The  first  of  these  pieces  Is 
incorporated  into  the  narratiTB  of  Daniel.  After  the 
three  confessors  were  thrown  into  the  furnace  (Dan. 
iii,  23),  Azarias  is  represented  as  praying  to  God  for  de- 
liyerance  (Song  of  the  three  Children,  3-22) ;  and  in 
answer  the  angel  of  the  Lord  shields  them  from  the 
fire  which  consumes  their  enemies  (23-27),  whereupon 
**the  three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,"  raise  a  triumphant 
song  (29-68),  of  which  a  chief  part  (85-66)  has  been 
used  as  a  hymn  (JBenedidte)  in  the  Christian  Church 
since  the  fourth  century  {Rufin,  ApoL  ii,  35;  comp. 
Condi.  Tolet,  iy.  Can.  14).  Like  several  similar  frag- 
ments, the  chief  parts  of  this  composition  are  giyen  at 
the  end  of  the  Pulter  in  the  Alexandrine  MS.  as  sep- 
arate psalms,  under  the  titles  of  **The  Prayer  of  Aza- 
rias" and  '^  Tlia  Hymn  of  our  Fathers ;"  and  a  similar 
arrangement  occurs  in  other  Greek  and  Latin  psalters. 

2.  The  two  other  pieces  appear  more  distinctly  as 
appendices,  and  offer  no  semblance  of  forming  part  of 
the  original  text.  The  History  of  Susannah  {pt  The 
Judgment  of  Daniel)  is  generally  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  (Gr.  MSS.yet.  Lat),  though  it  also 
occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  (Vulg.  ed.  CompL).  The 
History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  and  in  the  SepL  yersion  it  bears  a  special 
heading  as  ''Part  of  the  Prophecy  of  Habakkuk**  (^U 
wpofpijTiiai  'AfijiaKovfi  viov  'IfiaoH  U  r^c  ^vXrjg  Aivi). 

II.  Their  Currency. — The  additions  are  found  in 
both  the  Greek  texts — ^the  Sept.  and  Theodotion — in 
the  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate,  and  in  the  existing  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac 
(Polychronius  ap.  Mai,  Script.  VeU.  Nov.  Coll.  i,  p.  113, 
says  of  the  hymn  expressly  oh  Kiirai  kv  toXq  '^fipa'i- 
cocc ')  iv  Tolg  £i;puuco7c  ftipXiot^i).  From  the  Sept.  and 
Vulgate  the  fragments  passed  into  common  use,  and 
they  are  commonly  quoted  by  Greek  and  Latin  fathers 
as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem.  Alex.  Ed,  proph,  i ;  Origen, 
Ep.  ad  Afric, ;  Tertull.  de  Pudic.  17,  etc.),  but  rejected 
by  those  who  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome, 
in  particular,  called  attention  to  their  absence  from  the 


Hebrew  Bible  (Prof,  in  Dan.'),  and,  instead  of  an^ 
commentary  of  his  own,  adds  shortly  Origen*s  remarks 
"on  the  Csbles  of  Bel  and  Susanna"  (Comm.  in  Dan. 
xiii,  1).  In  a  similar  manner,  he  notices  shortly  the 
Song  of  the  three  Children,  *'  lest  he  should  seem  to 
have  overlooked  it"  (Comm.  in  Dan.  iii,  23). 

III.  Their  Derivation. — Various  conjectures  have 
been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  additions.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  they  were  derived  from  Aramaic 
originals  (De  Wette,  Einl,  ii,  2,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  ar- 
guments at  length),  but  the  intricate  evidence  is  whol- 
ly insufficient  to  establish  the  point.  The  character 
of  the  additions  themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand 
of  an  Alexandrine  writer ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  translator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions  which 
were  already  current,  and  appended  them  to  his  work 
(comp.  Fritzsche,  Eaxg.  Hcmdb.  tu  den  Apok.  i,  121). 
The  abruptness  of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  Aimished 
an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  prayer  and 
hymn ;  and  the  story  of  the  Dragon  seems  like  a 
strange  exaggeration  of  the  record  of  the  deliverance 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi),  which  may  naturally  haye  formed 
the  Imsis  of  different  legends.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
in  the  history  of  Susanna  a  pointed  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  prophet,  though  the  narratiye  may  not  b« 
wholly  fictitious. 

The  Sept.  appears  to  be  the  original  source  from 
which  all  the  existing  recensions  of  the  fragments 
were  derived  (comp.  Hody,  De  Bihl.  text.  p.  686).  The- 
odotion seems  to  have  done  little  more  than  transcribe 
the  Sept.  text,  with  improyements  in  style  and  lan- 
guage, which  are  considerably  greater  in  the  appended 
narratives  than  in  the  Song  incorporated  into  the  ca- 
nonical text.  Thus,  while  the  history  of  Susanna  and 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  contain  large  additions  which 
complete  and  embellish  the  story  (e.  g.  Hist.  Sus.  16- 
18 ;  20, 21 ;  24-27 ;  46,  47,  40,  60 ;  Bel  and  Dr.  1,  9-13 ; 
Eichhorn,  p.  431  sq.),  the  text  of  the  Song  is  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  Sept.  (comp.  De  Ma^ 
gistria,  Daniel^  etc.  p.  264  sq. ;  Eichhorn,  Einleit.  in  der 
Apohryph,  Schrift.  p.  422  sq.).  The  Polyglot-S3rriac, 
Arabic,  and  Latin  versions  are  derived  from  Theodo- 
tion, and  the  Hexaplar-Syriac  from  the  Sept  (Eich- 
horn, p.  430,  etc.). 

The  stories  of  Bel  and  Susanna  received  yarious  em- 
bellishments in  later  times,  which  throw  some  light 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  originally  com- 
posed (comp.  Origen,  Ep.  ad  Afric.  §  7,  8 ;  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  iii,  3 ;  Eichhorn,  p.  446,  etc.),  just  as  the  change 
which  Theodotion  introduced  into  the  narrative  of  Bel, 
to  give  some  consistency  to  the  facts,  illustrates  the 
rationalizing  process  through  which  the  legends  passed 
(comp.  Delitzsch,  De  Habacuci  vita  et  atate,  1844).  It 
is  thus  useless  to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  historic 
foundation  which  lies  below  the  popular  traditions; 
for,  though  the  stories  cannot  be  re^^arded  as  mere  fa- 
bles, it  is  evident  that  a  moral  purpose  determined  the 
shape  which  they  assumed.  A  later  age  found  in 
them  traces  of  a  deeper  wisdom,  and  to  Christian  com- 
mentators Susanna  appeared  as  a  type  of  the  true 
Church  tempted  to  infidelity  by  Jewish  and  pagan 
adversaries,  and  lifting  up  her  yoice  to  God  in  the 
midst  of  persecution  (Hippol.  In  Susann.  p.  689  sq., 
ed.  Migne). — Smith,  s.  v. 

V.  Their  Spurioutness. — ^These  addenda  are  regard- 
ed as  canonical  by  the  Koman  Church,  but  the  only 
evidence  that  can  bo  adduced  for  this  authority  being 
attached  to  them  is  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  tho 
Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  other  versions,  and  their  quotation 
by  the  early  Church  fathers.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  arguments  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  fact  of  their  non-existence  in  the  Heb.  text  and 
the  earliest  Syriac,  the  weak  authority  of  the  Sept. 
(especially  in  the  l)ook  of  Daniel),  and  consequently 
of  the  Vulg.,  which  is  based  upon  it,  and  the  general 
manner  in  which  these  fathers  refer  to  Uiem.  Je- 
rome, indeed,  fi^uently  and  openly  ridicules  their  ab- 
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tard  legends ;  and  their  own  contradictions  an  suffi- 
cient to  stamp  them  as  spurious  upon  their  very  fkce. 

See  Jodppon  ben  Gorton  (ed.  Breithaupt,  Goth,  et 
Lips.  1710),  p.  34 ;  Whitaker,  DuptUation  on  Scripture 
(Parker  Society  ed.),  p.  76  sq. ;  Du  Pin,  Hittory  of  the 
CcMOH  (London,  169i)),  p.  14  sq.,  117  sq. ;  Arnold,  Com' 
mentary  on  Apocrypha;  Zunz,  GoUesdientslichen  Vor- 
*raffe,  p.  122 ;  Herzfeld,  Geechickie  der  Israel,  p.  817 ; 
Gratz,  GetcL  der  Juden^  iii,  308  ?  Ewald,  Cesch.  Israel, 
iv,  557  sq. ;  Fritzsche,  Exeff,  HandbA,  111 ;  Davidson, 
Text  of  the  O,  T.  p.  976.  See  Soxo  of  the  thbbe 
BOLY  Children  ;  Susanna,  History  of  ;  Destruc- 
tion OF  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  History  of. 

3.  (Sept.  Aavt^X.)  A  priest  of  the  fiunily  of  Itlia- 
mar,  who  returned  from  the  exile  in  the  time  of  '*  Ar- 
taxerxes"  (Ezra  viii,  2),  B.C.  459.  He  is  probably^ 
the  same  with  the  priest  Daniel  who  joined  in  the  cov- 
enant drawn  up  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  6),  B.C.  410. 
He  has  been  confounded  with  the  prophet  ia  the  apoc- 
ryphal addenda  to  the  Sept.  (Dun.  xiv,  1,  Sept.,  not 
Theodotion),  where  he  is  called  ^*a  priest  by  the  name 
of  Daniel,  the  son  of  Atxla"  (Jerome,  Prafai,  in  Dan- 
iel.). 

Daniel  the  Stylite  was  born  near  Samosata 
about  A.D.  410,  and  died  near  Constantinople  about 
490.  He  entered  a  monastery  at  twelve,  and  deter- 
mined in  middle  life  to  imitate  Simeon  the  Stj'lite  (q. 
v.).  In  461  he  fixed  himself  on  a  pillar  on  the  height 
called  Anapla,  near  Constantinople,  and  exposed  him- 
self there  day  and  night.  It  is  said  that  he  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  at  last  escorted  to  heaven 
by  the  angels  I  He  is  celebrated  as  a  saint  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  Dec.  11. — ^Butler, Lt'ves  of 
the  Saints,  Dec.  11. 

Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  monk  in  the  con- 
vent of  Malmesbun%  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Winches- 
ter in  705.  The  convent  from  whence  irame  Boniface, 
the  apostle  of  Germany,  was  situated  in  his  diocese, 
and  Daniel  himself  strongly  encouraged  Boniface  in 
his  resolution  of  preaching  the  Gospel  on  the  Conti- 
nent. He  gave  him,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  two  letters  of  introduction,  one  addressed 
to  all  Christians,  kings,  and  bishops  (epist,  B.  ed.  Wwrdi- 
vxin^  ep.  1),  and  another  to  Gregory  II,  which  has  been 
lost  He  remained  in  relation  with  Boniface,  and  sus- 
tained him  by  his  advice,  instructions,  and  sympathy 
(ep.  B.  ep.  12-14).  In  721  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and  on  his  return  furnished  to  Bede  the  sources 
of  his  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  as  the  latter 
himself  states  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Historj'  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. Having  l)ecome  blind,  he  renounced  his 
charge,  and  returned  to  the  convent  of  Malmesbury, 
where  he  died  in  745  or  746.  The  four  letters  men- 
tioned above  are  all  that  remains  of  his  writings ;  the 
ep.  14,  l)}"  WQrdtwein,  is  also  to  be  found  in  Baronius 
A.D.  724.— Herzog,  ReaUEncyldop.  s.  v. ;  Wright,  Bi- 
ographica  Literarla  (Anglo-Saxon  Period),  p.  292  sq. 

Dan'ite  (Ileb.  always  with  the  article  had-Dcmi% 
'^3'jn;  Sept.  6  ^dif,  Aav,  oi  ^avirai;  A.  V.  *'Dan- 
ites,"Judg.xiii,2;  xviii,l,ll;  1  Chron.  xii,  35 ;  "of 
Dan,"  Judg.  xviil,  dO),  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(q.  v.). 

Dan-ja'^  (Heb.  bnt  once  and  with  n  local  ap- 
pended, Da'nah  Ya'an,  'j?^  rm ;  Sept.  ^aviCav  icai 
Ov^av  V.  r.  ^iaviapav  Kai  JovSav;  Vulg.  Dan  silves- 
lria\  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  6  as  one  of 
the  points  visited  by  Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  the 
people.  It  occurs  after  Gilead,  between  '*the  land  of 
Tahtim-hodshi"  and  Zidon,  and  therefore  msy  have 
been  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Dan  (Laisb),  at 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The  reading  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Sept  and  of  the  Vulg.  was  evidently  ^r^  1^, 
Dan-Jaar,  the  nearest  translation  of  which  is  *'I)an  in 
the  wood."  This  reading  is  approved  by  Gesenius 
(TAm.  Heb.  p.  336),  and  agrees  with  the  well-wooded 


character  of  the  country  aboat  Tel  eUKaiM,  See 
Daphne.  Farst  {Heb.  Handvdrterbudky  p.  303)  com- 
pares Dan-jaan  with  Baal-jaan,  a  Phcenician  divinity 
whose  name  is  foand  on  coins.  Thenios  suggests  thai 
Jaan  was  originally  Laish,  the  b  having  &lien  away, 
and  p  having  been  snbstitnted  for  O  iExey.  Bdbuek, 
on  Sam.  p.  357).  There  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  well'Jcnown  Dan,  or  Leshem,  is  intended.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  other  Dan  in  the  north,  and 
even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  Dan,  as  the  accepted 
northern  limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  important  a  place 
to  escape  mention  in  such  a  list  as  that  in  the  text 
Dr.  Schnltz,  however,  the  late  Prussian  oonsol  at  Je- 
rusalem, discovered  an  ancient  site  called  Danian  or 
Danyalf  in  the  mountains  above  Khan  en-Nak&ra, 
south  of  Tyre,  which  he  proposes  to  identify  with  Dan- 
jaan  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  306). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Dan^nah  (Heb.  Dannah',  n|^,  prob.  murmuring, 
but  FQrst  thinks  /bar^;  Sept  'Pavvd  v.  r.  'Ptrvd,  evi- 
dently by  mistake  of  "1  for  ^ ;  Vulg.  Deumd),  a  dty  in 

the  mountains  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Socoh 
and  Kiijath-sannah  (Josh,  xv,  49),  and  evidently  lying 
in  the  group  south-west  of  Hebron  (Keil,  Comment,  in 
loc.) ;  possibly  the  modem  ed-Dhoheriyeh,  a  conspicu- 
ous village  on  the  hills  west  of  Wady  el-Khulil,  con- 
sisting of  stone  hovels  with  remains  of  older  stmc- 
turas,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  grazing  region  (Rob- 
inson, Hesearches,  i,  808, 811).  Knobel  {Exeg.  Uastdb. 
in  loc.)  suggests  the  site  TVmuto,  but  this  is  probably 
that  of  the  ancient  Tanoah. 

Dannhauer,  Coxrad,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  born 
in  the  Breisgau  1603,  and  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Marburg,  Altdorf,  and  Jena.  In  1628  he  became 
professor  of  eloquence,  and  later  of  theology  at  Stras- 
bur/,  where  also  in  1638  he  became  pastor  of  the  Ca- 
thedral church.  He  died  in  1666.  Dannhauer  was  a 
learned  theologian,  and  an  earnest  Lutheran  contro- 
vertist  against  Romanism  and  Syncretism  (q.  v.).  For 
an  account  of  his  numerous  writings,  see  Tholuck, 
Akademisches  Leben  d.  17  Jahrhunderts,  ssec.  xvii«  p. 
274 ;  and  Tholuck's  article  in  Herzog,  BeaUEneyklop. 
xix,  386. 

Dante  (properly  Duraktb)  Aligbierl,  one  of  the 
greatest  Christian  poets  of  all  times,  and,  on  account 
of  hb  views  of  religion  and  the  Church,  generally 
counted  among  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  centur}\  He  was  bom  at  Florence  May 
8, 1265 ;  according  to  others.  May  27, 1263.  He  stud- 
ied philosophy  at  the  universities  of  Bologna  and  Pad- 
ua; later,  when  an  exile,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  at  Paris.  According  to  a  state- 
ment of  Boccaccio,  he  also  visited  England.  In  his 
youth  Dante  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  his 
native  city,  and  in  1300  was  for  two  months  one  of 
its  two  Priori.  In  the  party  strife  between  the  Neri 
(Blacks),  the  unconditional  adherents  of  the  pope,  and 
the  Biftnchi  (Whites),  who  rather  sympathized  with 
the  Ghibcllines,  Dante  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  latter.  His  party  sent  him  to  Rome  to  counteract 
the  plans  t>f  the  Neri,  who  had  implored  the  aid  of 
Boniface  VIII.  The  pope  induced  Charles  of  Valoi^ 
brother  of  Philip  IV  of  France,  to  go  to  Florence  to 
make  peace.  Charles  recalled  the  exiled  chiefs  of  the 
Bianchi,  and  gave  up  the  houses  and  the  property  of 
the  Neri  to  plundering.  Many  of  the  prominent  men 
of  the  party,  among  them  Dante,  were  banished. 
Dante  never  saw  his  native  city  again,  and  his  subse- 
quent life  was  very  unsettled.  After  the  last  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  of  the  **  Whites"  to  re-enter  Florence, 
he  probably  left  Italy  for  Paris.  "When  emperor 
Henry  VII  marched  against  Rome,  Dante  wrote  en- 
thusiastic letters  in  favor  of  the  emperor  against  the 
pope.  It  is  thought  that  his  work  Ik  monorchia  was 
compiled  at  the  same  time.  The  death  of  the  emperor 
disappointed  his  last  hope.     The  last  years  of  his  life 
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were  spent  at  Barenna,  where  prince  Guido  Novello 
da  Polenta  was  his  patron. 

The  first  powerfal  influence  which  awakened  in  him 
the  poetical  inspiration  was  the  love  which  at  the  age 
of  nine  years  he  conceived  for  Beatrice  Portinari,  then 
eight  years  old,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen.  How 
pure,  chaste,  and  tender  this  love  was  is  testified  by 
his  first  work,  the  VUa  Nuava,  which  was  published 
about  1300,  and  consists  of  a  collection  of  poems,  all 
•having  refu'ence  to  his  first  love  (best  edition  by  Mar- 
chese  Trivulzio,  Mikn,  1827).  Beatrice  died  early 
(1290)  as  the  wife  of  the  knight  Simone  de  Bardi,  and 
a  few  years  after  her  death  Dante  married  a  lady 
named  Gemma,  of  the  powerful  house  of  Donati,  by 
whom  he  had  five  or  six  children.  A  fruit  of  the  phil- 
osophical studies  in  which  he  sought  consolation  for 
the  death  of  Beatrice  was  the  Conmto  (Banquet),  which 
was  to  consist  of  15  trattaH  and  14  camone^  of  which, 
however,  only  4  trattati  and  three  ccmzone  were  fin- 
ished (best  edition  by  Trivalzio,  Milan,  1826). 

But  the  great  work,  which  has  settled  for  all  the 
ages  the  reputation  of  Dante  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Christian  poets,  is  his  immortal  Commedia,  or,  as  it 
was  subsequently  called,  the  Dmna  CamtMdiay  writ- 
ten in  terze  nW,  and  consisting  of  100  ecmtoe^  of  which 
the  first  is  introductory  to  the  following  visions,  and 
83  are  devoted  to  Hell  {Inferno)^  Purgatory  {Purgaio- 
rio)j  and  Paradise  (^ParacUso)  each.     **The  poet  is 
conducted  first  by  Virgil,  the  representative  of  human 
reason,  through  hell  and  purgatory,  and  then  by  Be- 
atrice, the  representative  of  revelation,  and  finally  by 
St.  Bernard,  through  the  several  heavens,  where  he 
beholds  the  triune  God.     Hell  is  represented  in  the 
poem  as  a  funnel-shaped  hollow,  formed  of  gradually 
contracting  circles,  the  lowest  and  narrowest  of  which 
is  at  the  earth's  centre.     Purgatory  is  a  mountain 
rising  solitary  from  the  ocean  on  that  side  of  the  earth 
that  b  opposite  to  us :  it  is  divided  into  terraces,  and 
its  top  is  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  first  abode  of 
man.     From  this  the  poet  ascends  through  the  seven 
planetary  heavens,  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
the  'primum  mobile,'  to  the  empyrean,  or  fixed  seat 
of  God.    In  all  parts  of  the  region  thus  traversed  there 
arise  conversations  with  noted  personages,  for  the 
most  part  recently  deceased.     At  one  time  the  reader 
is  filled  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  at  another  with  hor- 
ror and  aversion ;  or  the  deepest  questions  of  the  then 
philosophy  and  theology  are  discussed  and  solved; 
and  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  Italy,  with  the 
corruptions  of  Church  and  State,  are  depicted  with  a 
noble  indignation*'  (Chambers).     The  conversations 
contained  in  the  Divina  Commedia  give  a  full  expos6 
of  most  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.    The  creation  of  the  world,  the  fall  of  angels 
and  man,  and  the  atonement,  are  treated  of  with  great 
fulness.     The  doctrine  that  salvation  can  be  found  in 
faith  in  Christ  alone  is  repeatedly  insisted  on.     The 
poet  in  many  places  complains  of  the  moral,  social, 
and  political  de^^enerac}'  of  the  time,  and  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Church  and  the  papal  see.     He  violent- 
ly inveighs  against  indulgences  and  the  false  ven- 
eration of  saints,  against  the  preference  given  to  the 
decretals  of  the  popes  over  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
thrusts  three  popes  in  succession  into  hell.     A  thor- 
ough reformation  of  the  Church  in  head  and  members 
is  expected,  not  from  the  popes,  but  from  the  emperors. 
"  Fifty-two  years  after  the  poet's  death,  the  republic 
of  Florence,  at  the  instigation  of  Boccaccio,  set  apart 
an  annual  sum  for  public  lectures  to  explain  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  to  the  people  in  one  of  the  churches,  and 
Boccaccio  himself  was  appointed  first  lecturer.     The 
example  was  imitated  in  several  other  places  in  Italy. 
The  works  of  these  men  are  among  the  earliest  com- 
mentaries on  Dante  that  we  possess.     The  number  of 
editions  of  the  work  amounts  by  this  time  to  about  SOO. 
Only  a  few  deserve  notice.    They  are,  that  printed  at 
Fuligno  in  1472 — ^the  earliest  of  all ;  the  Nidobeatine 
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edition  at  Milan  (1478) ;  the  first  Aldine  edition  (1502)  y 
the  first  Cmscan  edition  (1695) ;  that  of  Volpi  (1727); 
of  Venturi  (1732);  of  Lombardi  (1791),  and  with  addi- 
tions and  illustrations  in  1815, 1821,  and  1822 ;  of  Dio- 
nisi  (1796) ;  of  Ugo  Foscolo  (Lond.  1842-1848).     A  re- 
print of  the  Fuligno  edition  above  mentioned,  together 
with  those  printed  at  Jesi  (1472),  at  Mantua  (1472), 
and  at  Naples  by  Francisco  del  Tuppo  (about  1478), 
appeared  at  London  in  1858  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Panizzi,  and  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Yemon" 
(Chambers).    Among  the  most  recent  editions  are 
those  by  Bianchi  (Florence,  5th  ed.  1857)  and  Karl 
Witte  (Berlin,  1862,  4to  and  8vo).     The  last  is  regard- 
ed as  the  best  from  a  critical  point  of  view.     **  The 
Dtptna  Commedia  has  been  translated  into  almost  all 
European  languages.     Two  translations  of  the  whole 
into  Latin  have  been  printed,  one  by  Carlo  d' Aquino 
(1728),  and  lately  by  Piazza  (1848).     In  French  there 
are  a  number  of  translations  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
The  earliest,  by  Grangier,  in  1596,  is  still  the  nearest 
to  the  original  in  form,  but  none  is  good.     The  Ger- 
man translations  are  numerous,  and  such  as  no  other 
modem  language  can  equal  in  faithfulness.     Kanne- 
giesser  has  translated  the  whole  in  the  measure  and 
rhyme  of  the  original  (Leipsic,  1843,  4th  ed.) ;  prin<:e 
[subsequently  king]  John  of  Saxony's  translation  is 
said  by  some  to  be  the  best.    The  chief  English  trans* 
lations  are  Boyd's  (1785)  and  Gary's  (1814),  in  blank 
verso;  Wright's  (1883),  in  triple  rhymes;  Cayley's, 
in  the  original  ternary  rhyme  (the  Inferno,  1851 ;  the 
PitrgcUoriOy  1853 ;  the  Paradise  in  1854,  with  a  volume 
of  notes  in  1855) ;  Dr.  John  Carlyle's,  the  Inferno,  in 
prose,  with  a  judicious  commentary  (1849) ;  Fred.  Pol- 
lock's, in  blank  verse  (1854)"  (Chambers).     The  first 
complete  American  translation  is  by  Longfellow  (The 
Divine  Comedy  o/DatUe,  Boston,  1867,  8  vols.). 

Of  the  other  works  of  Dante,  his  Latin  work,  De 
Monorchia,  written  in  the  interest  of  the  emperor 
against  the  temporal  power  claimed  by  pope  Boniface 
VIII  over  all  secular  rulers,  is  the  most  important 
Dante  takes  the  ground  that  both  powers,  like  two 
swords,  have  been  directly  ordained  by  God  to  support 
each  other.  This  book  became  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  the  papacy.  Pope  John 
XXII  forbade  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned.  The 
Rime  sacre,  containing  the  seven  penitential  psalms 
and  the  Credo  in  terze  rime,  were  for  the  first  time 
published  in  1752,  and  their  genuineness  is  still  doubt- 
ed by  some. 

The  religious  and  ecclesiastical  views  of  Dante  have 
heen  for  centuries,  and  still  are,  the  subject  of  an  ani- 
mated controversy.  Matthias  Flacius  placed  him  in 
his  Cai<dogu8  iettium  veritatis  evcmgelicm  (1556),  and 
since  then  Protestant  writers  generally  have  claimed 
him  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Keformation,  or,  at  least, 
as  an  ardent  opponent  of  many  of  the  worst  corrup- 
tions prevalent  in  the  Papal  Church  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Jesuit  Harduin,  in  order  to  save  Dante 
from  the  charge  of  heresy,  ascribed  the  Divina  Com^ 
media  to  a  disciple  of  Wickliffe ;  but  most  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  writers  (in  particular  the  Frenchir.en 
Ozanam  and  Artaud  de  Montor)  maintain  that  Dan- 
te, in  splto  of  his  opposition  to  some  abuses  in  the 
Church,  was,  in  point  of  doctrine,  a  faithful  adherent 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  See  Baumgarten-Crusius, 
De  Doctrina  DantU  Aligeru  theologica  (1836) ;  Aroux, 
Dante  her^que,  revolutwnnaire  et  socialisie  (Par.  1854); 
Boissard,  Dante  revolutionnaire  et  todalitte,  mats  non 
heretique  (Paris,  1854). 

The  literature  on  the  life  and  the  works  of  Dante  is 
immense.  The  first  who  wrote  a  critical  life  was  Pelli 
(1758),  af1»r  whom  the  Italians  Dionisi,  Orelli,  and 
Misserini  wrote  valuable  works.  Among  the  numer- 
ous works  of  Germany  on  the  subject  we  mention  Abe- 
ken,  Beitrage  fur  das  Studiwn  der  gottlichen  Komddie 
Dnnte's  (Berlin,  1826) ;  Scblosser,  Danie-Studien  (Lpz. 
1855),  Kuth,i9/u(/»en  uber  Dante  (TQb.  1853) ;  Wegele, 
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Dante't  Leben  tmd  Werhe  (Jena,  1852) ;  Floto,  Dante 
AUghieri;  «em  LAen  und  Meine  Werhe  (Stutt.  1858); 
Paur,  U^r  d'e  QuelUn  tttr  LAenegeKhichU  Dante' » 
(Gdrlitz,  1862).  The  best  among  recent  Italian  works 
is  Balbo's  Vita  di  Dante  (2  vols.  Tarin,  1839).  A  Ibt 
of  all  editions,  translations,  and  commentaries  on  the 
Divma  Comfnedia  is  given  in  Colomb  de  Batine's  Bib' 
liogr^fia  Daniesca  (2  vols.  Prato,  1845-1848).  The  best 
Ulostrations  of  the  chief  works  of  Dante  are  fW>m  Flax- 
man  (AtkoUe  Dantescoy  Milan,  1822),  Genelli,  and  Dor^. 
In  1865,  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  of  Hay,  the  sixth 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dante  was  oelebnted  at  Flor- 
ence with  immense  enthusiasm,  and  his  statue  (by  En- 
rico Paszi  in  Ravenna)  erected  at  the  Piacsa  della 
Croce.  See  Brockhaus,  Convereations '  Lexiconf  and 
Chambers  (chiefly  a  condensed  translation  of  Brock- 
haus), s.  V. ;  Herzog,  HeeU-Encyklop.  iii,  286. 

Danz,  Johann  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
and  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar,  was  born  in  1654 
at  Sundhausen,  near  Gotha.  He  became  professor  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  first  in  the  philosophical,  and 
subsequently  (1718)  in  the  theological  faculty',  re- 
maining, however,  at  the  same  time  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  Oriental  philologists,  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  greatest  HeTtrew  scholar  of  the  age.  He 
was  intimate  with  Spener  and  Francke,  but  vet  his  pri- 
vate life  was  not  beyond  reproach,  lie  died  Dec.  22, 
1727.  The  most  important  of  his  works  are  Compen- 
dium grammajtica  h*br.  and  chald,  (8d  edition,  1706) ; 
Rabbmismiu  enudeatus  (Frankf.  1761);  Literalor  Ebrtto- 
Chaldaus  (Jena,  1696 ;  the  first  edit  had  been  publish- 
ed under  the  title  yueifrat^/Undum  [nutcracker],  Jena, 
1686).— Herzog,  Beal-EncyUap,  xiz,  888;  Pieier,  Univ.- 
Lex,  iv,  735. 

Danz,  Johann  Traugott  Zieberecht,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  May  31, 
17G9,  at  Weimar.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Jena  and  G5ttingen,  became  in  1807  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Jena,  which  position  he  retained  until  1837, 
and  died  at  Jena  May  16, 1851.  He  was  a  man  of 
immense  learning  in  all  departments  of  literature,  an 
interesting  writer  on  a  number  of  subjects,  and  a  pop- 
ular professor.  In  his  theological  views  he  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  school  of  Biblical  Rationalists,  advo- 
cating the  mutual  toleration  of  Rationalists  and  Supra- 
naturalists  in  the  same  church,  and  opposing  the  views 
1)oth  of  Schleiermacher  and  Strauss.  Among  his  theo- 
logical works  the  following  are  the  most  important: 
Lehrbuch  der  KirchengetchidUe  (Jena,  1824) ;  Die  Wie- 
eenechaftm  dee  geistlichen  Bentfs  (Jena,  1824);  Thedog. 
Enryrlopmdia  (Weimar,  1832);  Universal -Wdnerbuch 
der  theo'og,  tmd  reUgionageschichtl.  Literatur  (Leipsic, 
1837,  sq.);  Imtia  Doctrince  PatrisHcas  (Jena,  1889) ;  Ge- 
tchichle  dee  Tridentiner  Conciis  (Jena,  184G),  according 
to  Paul  Sarpi.  His  edition  of  the  Libri  Sgmbolid  ec- 
cleeice  Romano-Catholicce  (Vimar.  1835)  was  dedicated 
to  Gregorio  XVI ^  Pontijici  Maximo,  eccleeice  Romano- 
Catholica  pratuli^  with  some  good  Protestant  advice. 
He  also  published  a  biography  of  his  deceased  (1835) 
friend  and  colleague,  H.  A.  Schott  (Jena,  1836),  and 
edited  a  posthumous  work  of  the  latter  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  (Leips. 
1837).  One  of  his  last  works  was  *'  Two  Conversa- 
tions** on  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss  (Zica  Gesprdche, 
1839).— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xix,  389  sq. 

Daph'^nd  (Aa0i/i},  the  laurel;  so  called  ftY>m  the 
verdure  of  the  place,  or  because  this  tree  was  sacred 
to  Apollo),  the  name  of  several  localities  mentioned  in 
later  writers. 

1.  A  celebrated  grove  and  sanctuary  of  Apollo  near 
Antioch  (q.  v.),  in  Syria.  Its  establishment,  like  that 
0f  the  city,  was  due  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places  was  about  five  miles 
(Strabo,  xvi,  750),  and  in  history  they  are  associated 
most  intimately  together  (Antioch  being  frequently 


called  'A.  tirt  Aa^y,  and  v)  wpoQ  AafviiVy  and  coo* 
versely  Daphne  entitled  A.  ^  irpbc  'Avrioxiiav,  Jo- 
sephna,  Ifor,  i,  12,  5 ;  comp.  Ant,  xir,  15, 11 ;  xvii,  2, 
1).   The  situation  was  of  extreme  natural  beauty,  with 
perennial  fountains  and  abundant  wood.    Selencas  lo- 
calised here,  and  appropriated  to  himself  and  his  fiun- 
ily  the  fables  of  Apollo  and  the  river  Penens,  and  the 
nymph  Daphne.     Here  he  erected  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple and  colossal  statue  of  the  god  (Libanius,  De  Daphr 
noeo  Temploy  iii,  884).     The  succeeding  Seleucid  mon-« 
arehs,  especially  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  embellished  the 
place  still  further.    Among  other  h<«ors,  it  possessed 
the  privileges  of  an  asylum.     It  is  in  this  charactei 
that  the  place  is  mentioned,  2  Blacc.  iv,  83.     In  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  171),  the  aged  and 
patriotic  high-priest  Onias,  having  rebuked  Menelaaa 
for  his  sacrilege  at  Jerusalem,  took  refuge  at  Daphne, 
whence  he  was  treacherously  brought  out,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Menelaus,  and  murdered  by  Andronicus,  who 
was  governor  of  Antioch  during  the  king*s  absence  on 
a  campaign.     Josephns  does  not  give  this  account  of 
the  death  of  Onias  {Ant.  xii,  5, 1).     When  Syria  be- 
came Roman,  Daphne  continued  to  be  fambua  as  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  and  vice.     **  Daphnd  mores"  was 
a  proverb  (see  Gibbon*s  23d  chapter).    The  beginninf: 
of  the  decay  of  Daphne  must  be  dated  from  the  time  of 
Julian,  when  Christianity  in  the  empire  began  to  tri- 
umph over  heathenism.     The  site  has  been  well  iden- 
tified by  Pococke  and  other  travellers  at  Bat  el-Afaa, 
'*  the  House  of  the  Water,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orontes,  to  the  south-west  of  Antioch,  and  on  higher 
ground,  where  the  fountains  and  the  wild  fragrant  veg^ 
etation  are  in  harmony  with  all  that  we  read  of  the 
natural  characteristics  of  Apollo*s  sanctuary. — Smith, 
s.  T.     It  is  a  small  natural  amphitheatre  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountains,  where  the  springs  burst  with 
a  loud  noise  from  the  earth,  and  running  in  a  variety 
of  directions  for  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards, 
terminate  in  two  beautiful  cascades,  which  fall  into 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes.     The  largest  of  the  foan- 
tMus  rises  from  under  a  vertical  rock,  forming  a  small 
abyss  or  concavity,  on  the  top  and  sides  of  which  are 
the  massive  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice,  perhaps 
those  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  (Kelly's  Syria,  p.  281). 
For  a  translation  of  an  ancient  inscription  recently  dis- 
covered on  the  site,  see  the  Jour,  Am.  Or.  Soe.  vi,  550. 
See  Muller,  Antiq.  Aniiockencr,  p.  64 ;  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Class,  Geogr.  s.  v.     See  Antiocii. 

2.  A  town  or  village  (x«^pcov)  near  the  fountains  of 
the  little  Jordan  (Josephus,  War^  iv,  1,  sec.  1).  Re- 
land  {Palastina,  p.  263)  and  others  have  considered 
this  as  identical  with  Dan,  proposing  to  read  Advff^ 
for  AdfpvTjCy  and  referring  in  support  to  Josephus,  Ant. 
viii,  8,  4.  Recent  explorers  have  shown  this  to  be 
an  error,  and  have  discovered  the  site  of  the  Daphne 
of  Josephus  in  the  present  Dt^fneh,  two  miles  to  the 
south  of  Tell  el-Kady,  the  site  of  Dan  (Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  p.  806 ;  Sgria  and  Palestine,  ii,  419 ;  Robinson, 
Later  Eesearches,  p.  898 ;  Wilson,  Bible  Lands,  ii,  172) ; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  888). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

3.  In  Num.  xxxiv,  11,  the  clause  rendered  in  the  A. 
V.  '*on  the  east  side  of  Ain"  (q.  v.),  and  by  the  Sept. 
**on  the  east  to  (of)  the  fountain,"  is  given  in  the  Vul- 
gate "  contra  fontem  Daphnim.'*  The  word  Dapknim 
is  most  probably  a  marginal  gloss,  and  may  perhaps 
refer  to  No.  2.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  Esekiel 
(c.  47),  refers  to  the  passage  in  Numbers,  and  gives 
reasons  for  concluding  that  **  the  fountain*'  is  Daphne 
No.  1.  The  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerusalem 
give  Daphne  or  Dophne  as  the  equivalent  of  Riblah 
(q.  V.)  in  Num.  xxxiv,  11  (q.  v.).  The  error  into 
which  Jerome  and  the  Targums  have  fallen  appean  to 
ha^  arisen  either  from  a  confusion  between  Daphne 
on  the  Jordan  with  Daphne  on  the  Orontes,  or  frota 
mistaking  the  fountains  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes 
for  those  at  its  source. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

4.  A  fortified  town  on  the  Peluslac  bnnch  of  the 
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tnie  (Ad^voh  Herod,  ii,  30,  ]07),  the  Takfbheb  (q. 
Y.)  of  Scrlptim,  diatant  tmm  Fetuaiam  ^xteen  Ronuu 
miUa  {Itin.AiH.  Iter  *  Peloiio  UunplUni).— Kitio,  >.  v. 

Dai.    Sm  Uabble. 

Da'ra  (Heb.  Daro",  I^^i  Sept.  iapa  v.  t,  la- 
pac,  iapaSi),  a  contruted  or  corrupt  tana  (1  Chron. 
li,  6)  of  tba  name  Dasda  (q.  v.). 

SarbyltaB.    See  pLiMonH  Bbethrdi. 

Darcmonlm.     Sea  Dabic. 

Dai'da  (Heb.  Darda',  r^in?,  ptarl  ofhioaUdgt , 
Sept.  &apf  oAa  v.  r.  rvv  tapaa ;  Joeephtu,  ^apiaiio<: 
T.  r.  jlao^Rvoc,  i4n<.  riil,  S,  5;  Tulg.  Dordd),  a  »□ 
of  MsbDl,  one  oF  four  meo  of  great  fame  for  theii  wie- 
dom,  but  vho  were  excelted  by  Solomon  (1  Kiugi  Iv, 
SI).  B.C.  aate  1010.  Ethati,  tbe  drst  of  the  four,  it 
called  "the  EiracbitB,"  but  it  is  UDcertain  wbatber 
tbe  designation  extenda  to  otbera.  In  1  ChroD.  II,  6, 
bowevBi,  the  same  fbur  names  occur  again  aa  "hdii 
ofZarach,"  of  tbe  great  family  of  Pbarei,  in  tbe  tribe 
of  Jadab,*iritb  the  slight  diSereace  that  "Darda"  ap- 
pear! ae  "Dara."  Tbe  Identity  of  theae  penona  wltb 
thoae  in  1  Ktngi  iv  hai  been  greatl}-  debated  (see  tbe 
arguments  on  botb  sides  in  Burrington,  1,  206-8) ;  but 
there  cannot  be  much  reasoDabla  doubt  that  tbej  are 
the  same  (UOvera,  Kritii.  Unteri.  p.  S37);  although 
Kcil  arguea  that  nothiag  can  be  proved  IVom  the  mere  : 
idenUty  of  tbe  namea  (  KerjucA  ii*.  (fcr  CTrmi.  p.  164).' 
There  is  nothing  to  support  the  Jewish  tradition  (in 
the  Seder  Olara  Raiba)  that  tbej  prophesied  dorteg 
the  Egyptian  bondage.     See  Ethah. 

(I.)  A  great  number  of  Hebr.  BISS.  read  Datda  in 
Cb/OD.  (Davidion, /Zrfrr.  Ttzt,  p.  210),  in  which  they 
■re  roUoved  by  the  Taigum  and  the  Syrisc  and  Arabic 
Tersione.     See  Daba. 

(2.)  Tbe  aon  of  Zerach  would  without  difficulty  be 
called  in  Hebrew  tbe  Eirachite,  the  change  depending 
merely  OD  the  position  of  a  vowel  point.  And  further, 
tbe  chantte  is  actually  made  by  the  Targum  Jonatban, 
which  ia  Sings  has  "sonof  Zeracb."    Seo  Ezbahite. 

(3.)  The  word  <'«in"  ia  uaed  in  Hebrew  bo  often  to 
denote  a  descendant  beyond  tbe  tint  Kenerntion  that 
no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  "  aon  of  Mabol"  aa  com. 
pared  with  tbe  "eon  of  Zerach."  For  inaUnce,  of  the 
Ave  "aoDS  of  Judab"  in  1  Chron.  iv,  1,  the  flrat  was 
really  Jndah's  son,  tbe  second  his  grandson,  the  third 
his  great  giandaon,  aud  the  fourth  and  flfth  (till  later 
descendants.  Besides,  there  ia  some  plsuaibility  in 
the  conjecture  that  "  BmeMaAur'  meaoa  "aous  of  tbe 
choir"  (comp.  "  daughters  of  music,"  Eccles.  xii,  4),  In 
which  case  the  men  in  question  were  ^e  famona  muai- 
cians,  two  of  whom  are  named  in  the  titles  to  Psalms 
liiXTiii  and  Izzxlx. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  UaHoi- 

Dardor.    See  Tn[BTi.E. 

DailO  O'TSSTI?,  darlxmim',  or  ",iB7I^K,  adarion', 
onlylaplur.;  Ttim.  y\2~ 'J,  darkon' ;  SefL  xpv^ovs i 
Va'ig,  loSduifdraeAnia  ;  rendered  "dram"[q.  v.],  Eara 
il.  69j  vlii,  37;  Neb.  vil,  70,  71,  7!;  1  Cbran.  xxlx, 
7),  agoldcoin(XenDpb.^aai.  I,  7,18;  i,I,  U;  vii,  6, 
1;  Cgnp..y,  2,  7  ;  ^llin,i,22;  Plutarch,  Jrtai.  22) 
corrent  in  Palestine  in  the  period  aftor  the  return  frein 
Babylon,  and  uaed  even  for  the  Temple  tax  (Mishns, 
Shdtai.  li,  4).  That  the  Hebrew  word  is,  in  tbe  Bible, 
the  name  of  a  coin  and  not  of  a  weight,  appeara  from 
its  similarity  to  the  Grceic  appellation  of  the  onlv  pieco 
to  which  it  could  refer  (Lrsia^  in  Eratutb.  11 ;  Athen. 
xii,  631).  The  mendona'in  Eira  and  Neb.  ab6w  that 
the  coin  waa  current  in  Palestine  under  CiTua  and  Ar- 
tazerxea  Longimanua.  At  these  limee  there  was  no 
large  iaaue  of  gold  money  except  by  the  Persian  kings, 
who  struck  the  can  known  lo  the  Greeks  as  tbe  (rrn- 
rlip  iap»u(«c.  or  simply  Inpiiiit.  Tbe  darics  which 
have  been  discaverad  are  thick  pieces  of  pure  gold  (see 
Vfnim,Deponder.tt  ncRmr.p.  &B  sq.),  ofarchsic  style, 
bauing  on  the  obTeiae  the  flgute  of  a  king  with  bow 


and  Javelin,  or  bow 
and  dagger  (Flntarch, 
Arlax.iO;  Agesilaus, 
Lar.  Apaph.  40),  and 


Tbeir  hill  weight  is 
:  128  grains  troy, 


FenlasGi 


or  a  little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  later,  and  is  most 
probably  that  of  an  early  dldrachm  of  tiU  Pbcenlcian 
talent  (see  Bflckh,  MA-rOog.  UnternKi.  p.  ISO).  They 
must  have  been  the  cominon  gold  pieces  of  tbe  Per- 
sian empire.  The  oldest  that  are  often  seen  cannot 
be  referred  to  aa  earlier  period  then  atwnt  tbe  time  of 
CyrUB,  Cambyae?,  or  Darins  Hystaspis,  and  it  fa  more 
probable  that  they  are  not  anterior  to  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  or  even  to  that  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanua. 
There  are,  however,  gold  pleca  of  about  tbe  same 
weight,  but  of  an  older  atyle,  found  about  Sardis, 
which  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  either  of  Cr<esus  or  of 
an  earlier  Lydun  king,  In  the  former  case  the  Kpoi- 
«ioi  (irrarqpt;)  of  tbe  Greeks  (Rawlinaon,  HtreJ.  i, 
S61).  It  is  therefore  probable,  aa  these  followed  a 
standard,  that  darics  were  struck  under  Cyrus 


rbia  n 


The. 


n  of  tt 


ibnted  by  the  Greeks  to  a  Dariua,  supposed  by  die 
moaeruB  to  l>e  cither  Darius  the  Mede  or  Darius  Hys- 
taspis (see  Schol.  ad  Ariatoph.  Ea:lei.  p.  741 ;  Heng- 
steuberg,  Aulitnlle  [>:at.  p.  fil).  That  the  Greeks 
derived  their  distinctive  appelUtion  of  the  coin  from 
this  proper  name  cannot  be  doubted;  but  tbe  differ- 
ence of  the  Hebrew  forms  of  the  former  from  that  of 
tbe  latter  ^'^^'^  renders  this  a  questionable  deriva- 
tion. Geteuiua  suggests  the  ancient  Persian  word 
/>ur(i(Le(.  s.  v.),  "king;"but  (inbia  TAeMHr.  s.  v.) 
inclines  to  connect  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  coin  and 
that  of  Dorina.     In  favor  of  the  derivation  from  Dara, 

is  not  that  of  any  one  king,  but  of  tbe  king  of  Persia 
in  an  abstract  sense,  and  that  on  tbe  same  principle 
the  coins  would  rather  be  called  regal  coins  than  dar- 
ics.    Tbe  silver  darice  mentioned  by  PiuUrcb  {Om. 

Xy-pe  la  tbe  gold  darics,  but  weigUng  a  drachm  and 
a  third  of  the  samo  Btandard.  — Smith,  e.  v.  (See 
Haranberg,  in  Ugolini  TAaaur.  xxviii;  Eckhel.iJoo. 
trin.  nam.  I,  iii,  bill  sq. ;  Boden,  De  daricii,  Viteb. 
1779 ;  Wesseling,  Obterm.  car.  Amat.  1729,  p.  241  sq.) 
SeeMoNBT;  Dhacuua. 

DbtI'ub  (Hebrew  JhrigraVri,  ti^''11,  Eira  ir,  4; 
Neb.  xil,  22;  Dan.  Ix,  1 ;  xi,l;  Hag. 'i,"],  IS;  [i,  10; 
Zech.  1,1,7;  vii.l;  Chald.  the  aame,  Eira  iv,  24;  v, 
6']6;  Dan.  r,  SI;  vl,  1-28;  Gr.  Aiipfio;,  1  Esdr.  ii, 
80;  iii,  1-8;  iT,47;  y,  2,  C,  7S ;  vl,  1,  6,  7,  23,  34 ;  vif, 
1,  4,  G ;  1  Hacc.  i,  I ;  xlI,  7  ;  Strabo  itapioiai^,  xvi, 
p.  7BG ;  Ctaaias  Aapuiiot),  tbe  name  of  several  kings 
of  Persia,  three  of  whom  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. 
and  tbe  Apocrypha.  Tbe  original  form  of  the  name, 
to  which  tbe  Hebrew  and  Grerk  words  arc  only  ap- 
proximations, bas  been  read  by  Grotefend,  in  the  co- 
neifnrm  inscriptiona  of  Pcrsepolia,  as  BnrluuA  or 
Darjtaih  (Heeren's  Idteti,  ii,  360),  and  bv  Beer  as  Da- 
ryaatuA  iAUg.  Lit.  Zrit.  1838,  No.  6).  ilerodotue  aa- 
signa  to  the  name  tbe  aense  of  tpfi'irf,  or.  according  to 
another  reading,  ipbili  (vi,  98);  probably  meaning 
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coeroer  or  conservator.  The  former  accords  with  hold- 
ingfast^  which  is  the  sense  of  Ddrd^  the  modern  Per- 
sian name  of  Darius,  the  latter  with  the  derivation 
(according  to  Lassen,  Intchrijten,  p.  39, 158)  from  San- 
scrit dri,  to  preserve.  (See  Gesenias,  Thes.  Jleb.  p. 
850.)  According  to  Rawlinson  (Bjerod.  Ui,  455),  "It 
does  not  appear  to  mean  either  cp^fii^c,  *the  troHber,' 
as  Herodotus  states,  or  ^puvi/xoct  'the  wife,'  as  He- 
sychius,  or  voXtfUKoc^  *tbe  wctrUke^''  as  the  author  of 
the  Etymologicum  says.  The  root  appears  to  be  the 
Old  Persian  dar^  *to  hold'  or  *  possess,'  which  is  dere 
in  Zend,  dhri  in  Sanscrit,  and  dar  in  Modern  Persian. 
The  remainder  of  the  word  is  thought  to  be  a  mere  ap- 
pellative suffix,  elongated  on  euphonic  grounds;  but 
no  very  satisfactory  account  can  be  given  of  it."  The 
name  occurs  both  in  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  in- 

d    a   r      y       u      h       to    th    . 

n    t  r        e  i     ou       th     , 

Caneiform  and  Hieroglyphfcal  Forms  of ''^Darius.** 

scriptions.  This  title  appears  to  have  been  the  proper 
name  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who 'first  won  it,  but 
was  assumed  as  a  throne-name  by  Ochus  (i.  e.  Darius 
Nothns),  son  and  successor  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
(Ctesias,  Pers.  xlviil,  57),  in  like  manner  as  Arsacea, 
successor  of  this  Darius  (ib,  liii,  57)  and  Bessus  (Curt. 
vi,  6),  both  took  the  royal  name  of  ^*Artaxerxes"  (q. 
v.).  See  Smith's  Diet.  ofCkut.  Biog,  s.  v.  See  Per- 
sia. 

1.  "Darids  the  Mede"  ('^'lan'^,  Dan.  xi,  1,  Sept. 
o  Kvpoc ;  Chald.  ^6J*1^  \  Sept.  Aapccoc  «  M^^of), 
'*the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes"  (ix, 
1,  Sept.  Anpcco^  o  v\b^  'Anoviipoii),  who  succeeded  to 
(ba)?)  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  of  Bel- 
shazzar,  being  then  sixty-two  years  old  (Dan.  v,  31 ; 
ix,  1),  B.C.  588.  Only  one  year  of  his  reign  is  men- 
tioned (Dan.  ix,  1 ;  xi,  1),  but  that  was  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  Jews.  Daniel  was  advanced  by  the 
king  to  the  highest  dignity  (Dan.  vi,  1  sq.),  probably 
in  consequence  of  his  former  services  (compare  Dan. 
V,  17) ;  and  after  his  miraculous  deliverance,  Darius 
issued  a  decree  enjoining  throughout  his  dominions 
"reverence  for  the  God  of  Daniel"  (Dan.  vi,  25  sq.). 
See  Mede. 

The  statement  (Dan.  vi,  28)  that  *'  Daniel  prospered 
in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian,"  seems  to  represent  him  as  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Cyrus.  No  Darius  occupying  this  place, 
nor  indeed  any  Darius  anterior  to  the  sou  of  Hystas- 
pes, is  found  either  in  profane  history  or  (hitherto)  on 
monuments.  See  Ahascerus.  Only  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristoph.  {EccL  602),  followed  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  Aa- 
peijcof ),  and  Harpocration,  says  that  the  daric  took  its 
name  from  "another  Darius,  earlier  than  the  father  of 
Xerxes"  (D.  Hystaspis).  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  dif- 
fering; widely  in  other  respects,  agree  in  making  As- 
tyagea  last  king  of  the  Median  dynasty,  with  no  male 
heir,  conquered  and  deposed  by  Cyrus,  first  king  of 
the  Mcdo-Persian  dynasty  at  Babylon.  Xenophon, 
however,  in  the  Cyropadia  (i,  5,  2)  introduces,  as  son 
and  successor  of  Astyagcs,  and  uncle  (mother's  broth- 
er) of  C>'rus,  a  second  Cyaxares,  acting  under  whose 
orders  Cyrus  takes  Babylon,  and  receives  in  marriage 
bis  daughter,  unnamed,  with  Media  as  her  portion. 
Joseph  us  {Ant.  x,  11, 1)  clearly  means  the  Cyaxares 
II  of  Xenophon  when  he  says  that  "  Darius  was  the 
son  of  Astyages,  but  known  to  the  Greeks  by  a  differ- 
ent name ;"  and  the  statement  of  Aben  Ezra,  who  re- 
ports from  "  a  book  of  the  kings  of  Persia"  that  this 
Darius  was  Cyrus's  father-in-law,  probably  rests  at 
last  on  the  supposed  authority  of  Xenophon.    See  Ct- 


RU8.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  extreme  obtca> 
rity  of  the  Babylonian  annals  has  given  occasion  to 
three  different  hypotheses  as  to  the  name  under  which 
Darius  the  Mede  is  known  in  history. 

1.  The  first  of  these,  which  identifies  him  with  Da- 
i  rius  Hystaspis,  rests  on  no  plausible  evidence,  and  may 

be  dismissed  at  once  (Lengerke,  Dan.  p.  219  sq.).  See 
below.  No.  2. 

2.  Another  identification  is  that  maintained  by  Mar- 
cus von  Niebuhr  {Getch,  Ati,  u,  Bab.  p.  45),  by  which 
Darius  is  represented  as  the  personal  name  of  "  Asty- 
ages," the  last  king  of  the  Medes.     It  is  contended 
that  the  name  "  Astyages"  was  national  and  not  per- 
sonal, and  that  Ahasuerus  represents  the  name  Cyax- 
ares, borne  by  the  father  of  "  Astyages"  (Tob.  xiv,  15). 
On  the  contrary,  however,  Ahasuerus  (Heb.  At^athre^ 
roth)  is  Xerxes  (cuneiform  Khtkyarsha),  and  not  Kva- 
Kapri^  (cuneiform  UvaksAatra).    The  description  of 
Uie  unnamed  king  in  iEschylus  (Pers.  768  sq.)  as  one 
whose  "  feelings  were  guided  by  wisdom,"  is  moreover 
assumed,  on  this  view,  to  be  applicable  to  the  Daiius  of 
Scripture  and  the  Astyages  of  Herodotus.    'Assnming 
the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  announcement  of  Dan. 
v,  28,  in  the  catastrophe  of  vi,  1,  Niebuhr  (t&.  p.  91 
sq.)  determines  that  Belshazzar  is  Evil-merodach,  son 
and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  that,  on  his  death 
(slain  by  Neriglissar,  his  sister's  husband),  B.C.  559, 
Astyages,  who  is  Daniel's  Darius  the  Mede,  reigned 
one  year  at  Babylon,  which  year  in  tiie  Canon  is  1 
Neriglissar ;  in  the  following  year  he  was  conquered 
by  C3TUS,  B.C.  558.  in  exact  accordance  with  the  ap- 
parent incompleteness  of  the  political  arrangements 
which  Darius  "  purposed"  to  make  (Dan.  vi,  3,  r.'^^T?). 
For  the  short  duration  of  his  supreme  power  may  have 
caused  his  division  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi,  1) — a  work 
congenial  to  his  character — ^to  fall  into  abeyance,  so 
that  it  was  not  carried  out  till  the  time  of  his  name- 
sake Darius  Hystaspis :  a  supposition  that  may  go  lor 
what  it  is  worth.     Daniel  himself  passed  from  the 
sen'ico  of  Darius  to  that  of  Cyrus,  and  did  not  again 
return  to  Babylon ;  so  Dan.  vi,  28  is  explained.     The 
mention,  Dan.  viii,  1,  of  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar 
makes  a  difficulty — ^not  as  Von  Niebuhr  pats  it,  because 
£vil-nierodach  has  but  two  years  in  the  Canon,  for  the 
actual  reign  may  very  well  have  reached  its  third  year, 
but  from  the  mention  of  Susa  as  the  scene  of  the  vis- 
ion ;  for  Susa,  being  Median,  was  not  subject  to  any 
Chaldean  king.     The  explanation  gravely  proposed 
by  Niebuhr  is,  that  Daniel,  while  at  Susa  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Darius  the  Mede,  continued  to  date  by  years  of 
Belshazzar's  reign,  and  this  though  he  is  related  to 
have  been  present  in  Babylon  the  night  in  which  Bel- 
shazzar was  slain.     The  difiiculty  is  not  confined  to 
Nicbuhr's  scheme :  Bcbhazzar,  whoever  he  waa,  Mas 
a  Chaldssan ;  and  the  explanation  may  be,  that  the 
prophet  is  at  Susa,  not  in  bodily  presence,  but  trans- 
ported in  spirit  to  the  city  which  was  to  be  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Persian  monarchy,  the  fate  of  which, 
under  the  emblem  of  the  ram,  is  portrayed  in  the  en- 
suing vision.     See  Daniel.     After  the  fall  of  this 
Darius  Astyages,  Babylon  recovered  its  independence 
under  Nabonned,  to  fidl  finally  under  the  arms  of  Cy- 
rus, B.C.  538.     See  Babylok. 

The  chronological  difiiculties  which  have  been  ra^ed 
(Bawlinson,  Herodotus,  i,  331)  against  tho  identification 
of  Darius  with  Ast^'ages  on  tho  assumption  that  the 
events  in  Dan.  v  relate  to  the  taking  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus  (B.C.  538),  in  which  case  he  would  have  ascend- 
ed the  throne  at  seven  years  of  age,  are  indeed  Ft  t 
aside  by  the  view  of  Niebuhr;  but  it  is  clogged  with 
other  objections  (in  addition  to  those  already  alluded 
to),  which  render  it  as  untenable  as  it  is  ingenious  and 
intricate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  is  made  np 
of  a  series  of  assumptions  throughout.  In  the  first 
place,  the  supposition  that  Belshazzar  was  Evil-mero- 
dach is  inadmissible ;  for  it  is  now  pretty  well  doter« 
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mined  tbat  he  was  the  son  of  Nabonned,  the  actually 
last  king  of  the  Babylonian  line.  See  Belshazzar. 
Secondly,  this  hypothesis  sets  up  a  Medo- Persian 
prince  at  Babylon  daring  the  very  time  assigned  by 
well-approved  history  to  a  native  sovereign,  and  even 
then  leaves  a  blank  of  eighteen  years  between  him 
and  Cyrus,  whom  Daniel's  history  and  prophecies  evi- 
dently make  immediately  contiguous.    See  Astyages. 

3.  There  remains,  therefore,  but  one  other  view, 
which  was  adopted  by  Josephus  (^Ant.  x,  11,  4),  and 
has  been  supported  by  many  recent  critics  (Bertholdt, 
Von  Lengerke,  Hftvernick,  Hengstenberg,  Aubcrlen, 
and  others).  According  to  this,  the  '*  Darius^*  in 
question  was  Cyaxares  II,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Astyages,  who  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  last  king 
of  Media.  It  is  supposed  that  the  reign  of  this  Cyax- 
ares  has  been  neglected  by  historians  from  the  fact 
that  through  his  indolence  and  luxury  he  yielded  the 
real  exercise  of  power  to  his  nephew  Cyrus,  who  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  and  so  after  his  death  received  the 
crown  by  direct  succession  (Xen.  Cyrop.  i,  5,  2 ;  iv,  5, 
8 ;  viii,  5, 19).  It  is  true  that  the  only  direct  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a  second  Cyaxares  is  that  of  Xen- 
ophon's  psedagogic  romance.  The  title  '*  Cyrus  [fili- 
ng] Cyaxaris,"  which  has  been  quoted  fh>m  an  inscrip- 
tion (Auberlen,  Daniel  u.  d.  Ojfenbarung^  p.  18),  is  either 
a  false  reading  or  certainly  a  false  translation  (Nie- 
buhr,  Gesch.  Am.  u.  Bab.  p.  214,  n.  4) ;  and  the  passage 
of  iEschylus  (Pers.  p.  766)  is  not  very  consistent  with 
the  character  assigned  to  Cyaxares  II.  On  the  other 
hand,  Herodotus  expressly  states  that  *' Astyages" 
was  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  that  he  was  conquered 
by  Cyrus,  and  that  he  died  without  leaving  any  male 
issue  (Herod,  i,  73, 109, 127  sq.) ;  and  Cyrus  appears 
as  the  immediate  successor  of  "Astyages"  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (Chron.  ad  01.  54 ;  Syncell.  p. 
188;  comp.  Bel  and  Dragon,  i).  These  objections, 
however,  are  not  insuperable,  and  must  give  way  be- 
fore the  manifest  exigencies  of  the  case  (see  Bertholdt^s 
able  excursus  on  the  subject  in  his  Commentar  zu 
Van.).  We  may  add  that  an  important  chronological 
difficulty  is  best  adjusted  by  assuming  the  existence 
and  reign  of  this  Cyaxares  (Clinton's  Fasti  Jlelkniciy 
p.  801  sq.).     See  Cyaxares. 

2.  ^'  Darius,  king  of  Persia,"  in  whose  second  year 
the  building  of  the  Temple  was  resumed,  and  com- 
pleted in  his  sixth  (Ezra  iv,  5,  24 ;  vi,  15),  under  the 
prophesying  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  is  understood 
by  most  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  to  be  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspes,  whose  reign  in  the  Canon  extends 
from  B.C.  521  to  485.  Scaliger,  however,  makes  him 
Darius  Nothus  (B.C.  424r-405),  and  this  view  has  been 
advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  Mill  (^The  Evangelical  Ac- 
counts of  the  Birth  and  Parentage  of  our  Savww^  etc., 
1842,  p.  153-165),  who  refers  for  further  arguments  to 
Hottinger  {Pentas  Disserlationum,  p.  107-114).  Be- 
fore we  examine  the  grounds  on  which  this  conclusion 
rests,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  is  attended. 

Zerubbabel,  son  of  Shealtiel,  as  prince  of  the  house 
of  David,  and  Jeshua,  son  of  Jozadak,  as  high-priest, 
headed  the  first  colony  of  exiles  from  Babylon  in  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  iii,  2),  at  which  time  neither 
can  have  been  less  than  twenty  years  old.  By  these 
same  two  persons  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple 
was  resumed  and  completed  after  its  suspension.  Now 
from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  the  Biblical  reckoning 
(B.C.  536),  to  the  second  of  Darius  Nothus  (B.C.  428), 
are  113  years ;  so  that,  if  he  be  the  Darius  of  this  his- 
tor}'',  both  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  must  then  have 
reached  the  age  of  130  years  at  least.  This  is  incred- 
ible, if  not  in  itself,  certainly  under  the  entire  silence 
of  the  history  and  the  contemporary  prophets  as  to  a 
fiact  so  extraordinary.  Moreover,  that  the  work  of 
rebuilding  the  Temple  should  have  been  abandoned 
for  a  century  and  more  is  scarcely  conceivable.  Its 
suspension  during  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  is  sufficient- 


ly accounted  for  by  the  history  and  the  representa- 
tions  of  the  prophets.     The  adversaries  **  weakened 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  troubled  them 
in  building,  and  hired  counsellors  against  them  to 
frustrate  their  purpose  aU  the  days  of  Cyrus,  even  un- 
til the  reign  of  Darius"  (Ezra  iv,  4,  5).     Besides  mo- 
lesting the  builders  in  their  work,  they  prevailed  by 
their  machinations  at  the  court  of  Cyrus,  or  of  his 
viceroy,  to  bring  it  to  a  stand-still,  by  interposing  offi- 
cial obstacles,  stopping  the  grants  finm  the  royal  treas- 
ury (vi,  4),  and  the  supply  of  materials  from  the  for- 
est and  the  quarry  (iii,  7).     So  the  people  were  dis- 
couraged: they  said,  **The  time  is  not  come  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord  to  be  built,"  and  turned  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  own  houses  and  the  tilling  of  their 
lands  (Hagg.  i,  3).     This  is  intelligible  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  interval  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  during 
which,  there  having  been  no  decree  issued  to  stop  it, 
the  work  was  nominally  in  progress,  only  deferred,  as 
the  builders  could  allege  at  the  time  of  its  rcEumption, 
"  Since  that  time  (2d  of  Cyrus),  even  until  now,  huth 
it  been  in  building,  and  yet  it  is  not  finished"  (Ezra 
V,  16).     But  in  no  sense  could  the  Temple  be  said  to 
have  "been  in  building"  through  the  entire  reigns  of 
Cambyses,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  I :  there 
is  no  testimony  to  the  fact,  nor  any  means  of  account- 
ing for  it.     Again,  the  persons  addressed  by  Haggai 
are  "the  residue  of  the  people"  who  came  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  some  of  whom  had 
seen  the  first  house  in  its  glory  (ii,  2,  8),  i.  e.  who 
might  be  some  80  years  old  on  the  usual  view,  but  on 
the  other  must  have  been  170  at  the  least.     The 
prophet  further  admonishes  his  countrymen  that  the 
blights,  droughts,  and  mildews  which  year  by  year 
disappointed  their  labors  in  the  fields  were  the  chas- 
tisement of  their  want  of  faith  in  letting  the  house  of 
God  lie  waste,  while  they  dwelt  in  their  *' ceiled 
houses"  (i,  4-17) ;  so  long  as  they  had  been  guilty  of 
this  neglect,  so  long  had  they  been  visited  with  this 
punishment.     On  the  one  supposition,  this  state  of 
things  had  lasted  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  at  most ; 
on  the  other,  we  are  required  to  imagine  that  the  curse 
had  been  on  the  land  for  three  successive  generations, 
an  entire  centurj'.     Lastly,  in  the  same  second  year 
of  Darius,  Zechariah  distinctly  intimates  what  length 
of  time  had  elapsed  from  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple — **  threescore  and  ten  years"  (i,  12).     So  in 
vii,  5,  mention  is  made  of  a  period  of  70  years,  during 
which  the  people  had  *'  fasted  and  mourned  in  the  fifth 
and  seventh  month."     The  events  commemomted  by 
those  fasts  were  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  the 
fifth,  and  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  in  the  seventh  month 
o^the  same  vear.     From  that  vear  to  the  second  of 
Darius  I  are  almost,  if  not  exactly,  70  years.     To  the 
corresponding  year  of  Darius  II  the  interval  is  more 
than  160  rears,  and  the  mention  of  ^*  those  70  vears" 
is  quite  unintelligible,  if  that  be  the  epoch  of  Zecha* 
riah^s  prophesying.     Certainly,  if  the  prophecies  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  the  first  five  chapters  of 
Ezra,  are  worth  anything  as  testimony,  **  the  second 
year  of  Darius"  must  lie  within  one  generation  from 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  not  more  than  70  years  from 
the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple. 

The  reasons  alleged  on  the  other  side  may  be  thus 
stated :  1.  In  Ezra  iv,  between  the  edict  of  Cyrus  for 
the  return  of  the  exiles  and  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  of  Darius  for  the  completion  of  the  work  after 
its  discontinuance,  two  Persian  kings  are  named,  Ac- 
hashverosh  and  Artachshashta,  "which  the  names  on 
the  Zendic  monuments  will  not  permit  us  to  apply  to 
other  kings  than  Xerxes  and  his  son"  (Dr.  Mill, «.  s. 
153,  note).  The  Persian  history,  as  related  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Astronomical  Canon,  give  three  names 
in  succession,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  I,  Darius  II ;  Ezra, 
in  like  manner,  three,  Achashverosh,  Artachshashta, 
and  Dareyavesh.  By  those  who  hold  this  last  to  be 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  first  two  are  commonly 
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ffapppsed  to  be  Cambyses  and  the  impostor  Smerdu, 
whom  JuBtin  (i,  9)  caUs  Oropasta,  Ctesiaa  (de  reb.Per$, 
10)  Sphendadates,  who  reigned  under  the  name  of 
Cambjses's  younger  brother  Tany-ozarces  (aee  Ewald, 
Geich.  des  V.  /.  iv,  81  and  118).  But  nowhere  on  monu- 
ments is  Cambyses  called  Khshyarsha,  or  Smerdis  Ar- 
takashasha;  the  former  is  constantly  Kabnjiya  (Pera.), 
Kambudsiya  (Bab.),  Kembath  (hierogl.);  the  latter, 
Bart'iya  (PerB.)»  Baidsija  (Bab.).  Moreover,  as  Ai^ 
tachshashta  (or  — shasht)  elsewhere  in  Ezra  and  Keh. 
is  constantly  Artaxerxes,  and  it  scarcely  admits  of  a 
doubt  that  Achashverosh  in  Esther  is  Xerxes,  it  would 
be  strange  if  these  two  names  were  here  applied  to 
other  quite  different  kings. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  difficulty,  proposed 
long  ago  by  Mr.  Howes,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Hales, 
has  been  recently  put  forward  by  Bertbeau  (in  the 
Kurzgefait.  exeget.  Hdb.  on  Ezra,  Neh.,  and  Esther, 
1862,  p.  69-73).  This  writer  had  formerly  upheld  the 
more  usual  view  (^Beitrdffe  zu  der  Getch.  der  Jtr.  p.  396) ; 
so  had  Vaihinger  (in  the  Studien  u.  KrkUeen,  1854,  p. 
124),  who  (ib,  1857,  p.  87)  abandons  it  for  the  other. 
(See  also  Schultz,  CynuderGros$e^  in  the  Stud. ».  Krit. 
1853,  p.  624,  and  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk).  It  is  clear  that, 
as  in  iv,  24,  the  narrative  returns  to  the  point  at  which 
it  stood  in  verse  5 ;  in  the  interposed  portion  it  either 
goes  back  to  times  before  Darius,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  omitted  matter,  or  goe9  forward  to  record 
the  successful  machinations  of  the  people  of  the  land 
under ■  subsequent  kings,  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes  I. 
But  nothing  in  the  contents  of  ver.  6-23  intimates  a 
reverting  to  an  earlier  time.  After  reading  of  Darius 
we  naturally  take  for  granted  that  Ahasuerus  and  Ar- 
taxerxes are  later  than  he.  It  appears  that  the  ad- 
versaries had  succeeded  in  hindering  the  building  of 
the  Temple  till  the  second  year  of  Darius.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  reign  (Xerxes)  they  **  wrote  an 
accusation,"  the  purport  and  issue  of  which  are  not  re- 
corded. In  the  following  reign  mention  is  made  of 
another  letter  addressed  to  Artaxerxes,  its  contents 
not  specified ;  but  a  second  letter  to  the  same  king  is 
given  m  exteruo,  together  with  the  royal  rescript.  It 
is  represented  to  the  king  that  the  Jews  are  building 
the  city,  and  have  *'  set  up  the  walls  thereof,  and  join- 
ed (excavated)  the  foundations.'*  The  rescript  orders 
that  this  work  bo  made  to  cease.  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  the  Temple.  It  may  indeed  be  alleged  that  the 
"walls"  are  part  of  it, intended  for  its  defence;  but 
with  their  straitened  resources  the  builders  would 
hardly  attempt  more  than  was  essential  to  the  fabric 
itself.  Besides,  in  the  representations  given  by  Hag. 
and  Zech.  from  their  own  observation,  nothing  implies 
that  quite  recently  the  people  had  been  actively  eft- 
gaged  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  either  city  walls  or 
Temple,  as  according  to  these  documents  they  had 
been,  if  Artachshashta  be  the  impostor  Smerdis  with 
his  brief  reign  of  a  few  months ;  nor,  again,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  statement  in  Ezra  v,  16,  "  Since 
that  time  even  until  now  (2  Darius)  hath  it  (the  Tem- 
ple) been  in  building,  and  yet  it  is  not  finished,"  with 
the  assumption  that  the  work  had  been  peremptorily 
stopped  by  command  of  Smerdis.  But  it  is  certain 
that  at  some  time  between  the  7th  and  the  20th  year 
of  Artaxerxes  some  great  reverse  befel  the  colonists, 
in  consequence  of  which  **  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was 
1>roken  down,  and  the  gate  thereof  burned  with  fire," 
Neh.  i,  3  (for  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  this  can  relate 
to  the  desolation  effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  before),  and  the  documents  under 
consideration  show  what  that  reverse  was.  It  was 
the  result  of  that  rescript  of  Artaxerxes,  in  virtue  of 
Trhlch  ''Behum  and  Shimshai  and  their  companions 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews,"  and  made  them  to  , 
cease  by  force  and  power"  (Ezra  iv,  28) ;  to  cease  from 
walling  the  city  (ver.  21),  not  fh)m  building  the  Tem- 
ple, which  was  finished  long  before.  So  far,  all  is 
plain  and  consistent.     But  at  ver.  24,  with  the  word 


1??M3,  "at  that  time,"  prop,  "at  the  same  thne,*" 
arises  the  difficulty.  Were  the  last  clause  of  verse  a, 
"  until  the  reign  of  Darius,"  absent,  the  obvious  im- 
port  would  be,  that  at  the  time  when  the  order  from 
Artaxerxes  caused  the  building  of  the  wall  to  ce«k>e, 
the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  ceased  alto,  and 
consequently  that  Darius  (ver.  24)  reigned  after  Ahas- 
uerus and  Artaxerxes.  But  as  this  view  is  beset  with 
insuperable  difficulties,  in  whichever  way  it  is  taken, 
i.  e.  alike  whether  Darius  be  supposed  to  be  the  first 
or  the  second  of  that  name,  we  are  forced  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  to  conclude  that  ver.  24  refers  not  to 
what  immediately  precedes,  but  to  the  time  spoken  of 
above  ver.  4,  6,  and  that  the  whole  passage  ftx>m  ver. 
6  to  23  is  digression.  Having  shown  how  the  machi- 
nations of  ''the  people  of  the  land"  prevailed  for  a  time 
to  delay  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  the  narrative 
breaks  off  at  that  point  to  notice  their  subsequent,  also 
for  a  while  successful,  plottings  against  the  building 
of  the  city  and  its  walls.  If  the  *)7?K2  can  only  refer 
to  the  matter  immediately  preceding,  we  must  either 
accept  the  consequences,  part  incredible  and  absurd, 
part  directly  opposed  to  statements  of  the  contempo* 
rary  prophets,  or  chaige  it  as  an  error  upon  the  redac- 
tor of  this  book,  that  he  inserted  ver.  6-23  in  the  wrong 
place  (so  Kleinert  in  the  Dorpat  Bdtrage  tu  dt»  theol. 
Wiuensch,  1832).  Considered  as  a  prolepsis,  it  is,  as 
Bertheau  remarks,  less  striking  than  that  which  oc- 
curs in  vi,  14 :  "  and  they  builded  and  finished  (the 
Temple,  viz.  in  6  Darius)  .  .  .  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  and  ArtaxerxeSj  king 
of  Persia." 

2.  A  second  reason  alleged  by  Dr.  MUl  (u.  s,  p.  165, 
note)  is  "the  circumstance  that,  in  the  next  ascent 
from  Babylon,  that  of  Ezra  himself,  .  .  .  the  chief 
of  David's  house  was  removed  from  Zorobabel  by  at 
least  six  generations  .  .  .  thus  proving  .  .  .  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  descendant's  ascent  from  Babylon  being 
earlier  than  the  reign  next  to  that  of  Darius  Nothu», 
viz.  that  of  Artaxerxes  II."  This  argument  is  derived 
from  the  Davidic  genealogy,  1  Chron.  iii,  19-22,  com- 
pared with  Ezra  viii,  2.  It  is  assumed  that  Hattnsh 
in  both  places  is  the  same  person ;  now,  in  the  geneal- 
ogy, it  is  alleged  there  are  at  least  six  generations  be- 
tween his  ancestor  Zerubbabel  and  him,  yet  he  accom- 
panied Ezra  from  Babylon ;  of  course  this  is  impossi- 
ble, if  between  the  ascent  of  Zerubbabel  and  that  of 
Ezra  are  but  eighty  years  (1  Cyrus  to  7  Artaxerxes 
Longtmanus).  Dr.  Mill  (p.  152,  note)  mentions  "  four 
ways  of  exhibiting  the  offspring  of  Hananiah,  son  of 
Zerubbabel;"  the  first,  that  of  the  oommon  Hebrew 
text  and  our  version,  which, "  if  intelligible,  yet  leaves 
the  number  of  generations  undetermined;"  and  three 
others,  followed  by  ancient  interpreters,  and  version?, 
which  result  severally  in  making  Hattnsh  sixth, 
eighth,  and  ninth  from  Zerubbabel.  There  is  no  ab- 
solute necessity  for  departing  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  is  both  "intelligible"  and  consbtent  with  the 
customary  chronology.  The  genealogy,  perhaps,  pro- 
ceeds thus :  1.  Zerubbabel ;  2.  his  children,  Meshnl' 
lam,  Hanamah,  Shelomith  (sister),  and  five  others ;  3. 
the  sons  of  this  Hananiah  are  Pelatiah  and  Jeshaiah ; 
and  there  ike  pedigree  of  Zeruhbctbd  ends^  i.  e.  with  the 
two  grandsons.  Then,  "the  sons  of  Bephaiah,  the 
sons  of  Aman,  the  sons  of  Obadiah,  the  sons  of  Shecb- 
aniah ;  and  the  sons  of  Shechaniah,  Shemaiah ;  and 
the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  ffattush"  and  five  others.  That 
is  to  say,  the  genealogist,  having  deduced  the  Davidic 
line  through  Solomon,  and  the  regal  succession  down 
to  the  grandsons  of  Zerubbabel,  proceeds  to  mention 
four  other  branches  of  the  house  of  David,  and  gives 
a  particular  account  of  the  fourth,  namely,  of  Shema- 
iah, the  father  of  that  Hattush  who  went  up  from  Bab- 
ylon with  Ezra,  and  was  in  his  generation  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Davidic  house  of  Shechaniah.  (So 
likewise  Movers,  Ueber  die  hil^ische  Chronik,  p.  29; 
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H&Temick,  Jlctndb.  der  Einleit.  in  das  A,  T,  ii,  1,  266 ; 
Herzfeld,  Gesch,  det  V.  I.  von  der  Zerttdrung  des  ertten 
TempeU  an^  i,  379 ;  Keil,  Apoiog,  Vertuch  niber  die  Bi^ 
cher  der  Chronik,  p.  43.  On  the  other  hand,  Ewald, 
Gesch.  des  V,  /.  i,  219,  note,  makes  Shechaniah  Bon  of 
Hananiah  and  father  of  Shemaiah,  bo  that  Uattush  is 
fourth  from  Zerabbabel ;  and  so  Bcrtheaa  in  the  K^. 
toKget.  Hdb,  on  1  Chron.  iii,  21 ;  which  view  is  consist- 
ent with  the  usual  chronology,  as  of  course  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  grandson  of  Zerubbabers  grandson  may 
have  been  adult  at  the  time  of  Ezra's  mission,  eighty 
years  after  the  1st  of  Cyrus.  See,  however,  a  differ- 
ent explanation  in  Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the 
Gospels^  p.  17,  note  m.)  See  Zerubbabgu  So,  in 
fact,  the  Hattush  who  accompanied  Ezra  is  described 
(according  to  the  reading,  proposed  by  some,  of  the  pas- 
sage, viii,  2,  3),  '*  of  the  sons  of  David,  Hattush,  of  the 
sons  ofShechaniahf  fat  the  last  clause  is  out  of  place 
as  prefixed  to  tlio  following  enumeration  **  of  the  sons 
of  Parosh,"  etc.  So  the  Sept.  read  it  (an-u  viiiv  Aav- 
(d,  ^ArroiiQ  cnrit  viCiv  'S.a\avia) ;  and  the  apocryphal 
version  more  jilainly  still  (1  Esdras  viii,  29,  U  rcDv  viiav 
AaviS,  AaTToi'c  u  'Sextviov),  But  still  more  probably 
a  different  Uattush  (q.  v.)  is  meant. 

8.  The  concluding  argument  on  the  same  side  is  de- 
rived from  '*the  circumstance  that  in  the  next  ascent 
ftt)m  Babylon  after  that  of  Ezra,  and  in  the  same 
reign,  the  principal  opponent  of  Nehemiah  in  his  work 
of  rebuilding  Jerusalem  was  a  man  [Sanballat]  who 
can  be  demonstrated  to  have  continued  an  active  chief 
of  the  Samaritans  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  to  have  then  founded  the  temple  on  Mount  Geri- 
zim,  Joseph.  Ant,  xi,  8,  2>4"  (Dr.  Mill,  v.  «.).  Jose- 
phus's  story  is  that  Sanballat,  satrap  in  Samaria  of 
Darius  III,  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
brother  of  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  named  Manasses, 
who,  refusing  to  put  her  away,  took  refuge  w^ith  his 
father-in-law,  and  became  the  first  high-priest  of  the 
rival  temple  built  on  Mount  Gerizim  by  permission  of 
Alexander,  then  cnga.^od  in  the  siege  of  Tyre.  All 
this,  with  perhaps  the  marvellous  romance  that  fol- 
lows about  Alexander's  reception  by  the  high-priest 
Jaddua,  needs  a  better  voucher  than  Josephus  before 
it  can  be  accepted  as  history.  Ihe  story  about  Ma- 
nasses and  Sanballat  is  clearly  derived  from  the  last 
recorded  act  of  Nehemiah,  his  expulsion  of  a  son  of 
Joiada,  and  grandson  of  the  then  high-priest  Eliashib, 
who  was  son-in-law  to  Sanballat  the  Horonite.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Joscphu.*,  in  his  account  of  Nehemi- 
ah, makes  no  mention  of  this  act,  and  does  not  even 
name  Sanballat:  the  reason  of  which  may  be  that, 
after  referring  the  mission  of  Nehemiah,  as  also  of 
Ezra,  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  to  extend  the  life  of  this 
active  chief  of  the  Samaritans  from  that  time  to  the 
time  of  Alexander,  full  180  years  later,  would  have 
been  too  absurd.  See  Sanballat.  So  is  the  as- 
sumption of  Petermann  (a.  v.  "  Samaria,"  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyldop.  xiii,  1,  p.  367)  that  there  were  two  San- 
ballats,  one  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  the  other 
with  Alexander,  and  that  both  had  daui^hters  married 
into  the  family  of  the  high-priest  (Eliashib  and  Jad- 
dua), whose  husbands  were  therefore  expelled.  As 
to  Jaddua,  the  fSsict  may  be,  as  Josephus  represents  it, 
that  he  was  still  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  Bix  who  are  named  in  lineal  succession  in  Neh. 
xii,  10, 11 ;  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan, 
and  Jaddua,  will  fill  up  the  interval  of  200  years  from 
Cyrus  to  Alexander.  Of  these,  Eliashib  was  still 
high-priest  in  the  thirty-second  j'ear  of  Nehemiah's 
Artachshashta,  and  later  (xiii,  6,  28);  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  this  could  be  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  whose 
thirty-second  year  is  removed  from  the  first  of  Cyrus 
by  more  than  160  years,  which  is  far  too  much  for  a 
succession  of  three  high-priests.  It  does  not  follow 
from  the  mention  of  the  successors  of  Eliashib  down 
to  Jaddua  in  xii,  10  sq.,  that  Nehemiah  lived  to  see 
i^ny  of  them  in  the  office  of  high-priest,  but  only  that 


these  genealogies  and  lists  were  brought  down  to  hii 
own  times  by  the  compiler  or  last  redactor  of  this  book 
(see  under  No.  3  below). — Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See 
Nbhbmlah. 

Darius  Htstaspis  (i.  e.  son  of  Hystaspes  or  Vash- 
taspa),  the  fifth  in  descent  f^om  Achsemenes,  the  found'- 
er  of  the  Perso-Arian  dynasty,  or  ninth  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Archsemenids  (comp.  Herod,  vii,  11),  as  he 
styles  himself  in  the  Bekistun  (q.  v.)  Inscription  (Raw- 
linson,  Herod,  ii,  491),  being  iMrd  descendant  from 
the  younger  brother  of  Cambyses,  father  of  Cyrus, 
was,  accxirding  to  the  popular  legend  (Herod,  i,  209, 
210),  already  marked  out  for  empire  during  the  reign 
of  Cyrus.  Cambyses  having  died  without  issue,  and 
no  other  son  of  Cyrus  surviving,  Darius  was  heredita- 
ry successor  to  the  throne,  to  which,  as  Herodotus 
relates,  he  was  elected  on  the  death  of  the  pretended 
Smerdis  by  his  fellow-conspirators.  In  the  Canon, 
the  date  of  his  succession  is  B.C.  621,  and  the  length 
of  his  reign  36  years,  both  points  confirmed  by  Herod- 
otus (vii,  1-4),  according  to  whom  he  died  five  years 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon  (therefore  B.C.  485),  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-six  years  (also  attested  by  an  Egyp- 
tian inscription,  Rosellini,  itfofi.  Siorici^  ii,  164).  Ho 
devoted  himself  to  the  internal  organization  of  his 
kingdom,  which  had  been  impeded  by  the  wars  of 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  the  confusion  of  the  reign 
of  Smerdis.  His  designs  of  foreign  conquest  were 
interrupted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  under  a 
pretender  who  bore  the  royal  name  of  Nabukudrassar 
(Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  und  Bab,  p.  94),  which  was  at 
length  put  down,  and  punished  with  great  severity 
(B.C.  cir.  516).  After  the  subjugation  of  Babylon, 
Darius  turned  his  arms  against  Scythia,  Liiiya  (Herod, 
iv,  145  sq.),  and  India  (Herod,  iv,  44).  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  acknow1edt,ed  his  supremacy,  and  tome  of 
the  islands  of  the  JEgxan  were  added  to  his  dominion 
in  Asia  Minor  and  the  seaboard  of  Thrace  (B.C.  518- 
505).  Shortly  afterwards  he  came  into  collision  with 
Greece,  and  the  defeat  of  Marathon  (B.C.  490)  only 
roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for  that  decisive 
struggle  with  tiie  West  which  was  now  inevitable. 
His  plans  were  again  thwarted  by  rebellion.  Domes- 
tic quarrels  (Herod,  vii,  2)  followed  on  the  rising  in 
£g}*pt,  and  he  died  (B.C.  4^5)  before  his  preparations 
were  completed  (Herod,  vii,  4). 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis  pursued 
the  same  policy  as  C}n:us,  and  restored  to  them  the 
privileges  which  they  had  lost.  For  the  usurpation 
of  Smerdis  involved  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political 
revolution,  and  the  restorer  of  the  Magian  faith  will- 
ingly listened  to  the  enemies  of  a  people  who  had  wel- 
comed Cyrus  as  their  deliverer  (Ezra  iv,  17  sq.).  But 
in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  B.C.  520,  as  soon  as  his 
power  had  assumed  Fome  solidity,  Haggai  (Hag.  i,  1; 
ii,  1, 10)  and  Zechariah  encouraged  their  countr^'men 
to  resume  the  work  of  restoration  (Ezra  v,  1  sq.),  and 
when  their  proceedings  came  to  the  king's  knowledge 
he  confirmed  the  decree  of  Cyrus  by  a  new  edict,  and 
the  Temple  was  finished  in  four  years  (B.C.  51G ;  Ezra 
vi,  15),  though  it  was  apparently  used  beft  re  that  time 
(Zech.  vii,  2,  3).  The  benefits  conferred  1  y  Darius 
upon  the  Jews  are  not  mentioned  in  his  inscriptions. 
Of  the  satrapies,  twenty  in  number,  into  which  he 
formed  the  empire,  Palestine  would  be  part  of  the 
fourth,  including  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Cyprus.  The 
fourth  king  of  Persia,  who  should  "be  far  richer  than 
they  all,  and  by  his  strength,  through  his  riches,  should 
stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia  (Dan.  xi,  2), 
may  be  Darius,  if  the  pseudo-Smerdis  is  reckoned,  but 
the  description  better  suits  Xerxes  (see  Hitzig  in  the 
Kgf.  exeget.  Hdb,  in  loc). — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

3.  "Darius  the  Persian"  C^pnen  '^,  Sept.  AapiioQ 
6  Jltpmjc')  occurs  (Neh.  xii,  22)  in  a  passage  which 
merely  states  that  the  succession  of  priests  was  regis- 
tered up  to  his  reign.     The  question  as  to  the  person. 
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bere  intendod  betfs  chiefly  on  the  authonhip  of  the 
passage.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  If,  as  is  more 
commonly  believed,  this  Icing  be  DariueNothns  (orig- 
inally Ochas),  who  came  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  424, 
and  reigned  nineteen  years,  we  most  (assuming  that 
the  Jaddna  here  mentioned  is  the  high-priest  who  went 
out  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great  [q.  v.]  on  his  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  Josephus,  Ant,  xi,  b)  conceive  eitlier 
that  Jaddna  reached  an  age  exceeding  a  century — for 
so  long  he  must  have  lived,  if  he  was  already  high- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Kothus,  and  saw  Alex- 
ander's entry;  or  that  the  Jaddua  of  Nehemiah  and 
of  Josephus  are  not  the  same  person.  Carpzov  has 
tried  to  show,  from  this  very  chapter,  that  the  Jaddna 
of  ver.  22  was  a  Levite,  and  not  the  high-priest  (ItUrO' 
duct,  ad  Libr,  Vet,  Tett,  p.  347).  See  Jaddua.  If, 
however,  the  register  was  continued  to  a  later  time, 
as  is  not  improbable,  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Jad- 
dua (ver.  11,  22),  who  was  high- priest  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Alexander  (q.  v.),  points  to  Darius  III 
Codomannus,  the  antagoniftt  of  Alexander,  and  last 
king  of  Persia,  B.C.  336-^0  (1  Mace,  i,  1).  Compare 
Jahn,  Archaol.  II,  i,  272  sq. ;  Keil,  Lehrb.  d,  EmleU.  § 
152,  7,  who  defends  at  length  the  integrity  of  the  pas- 
sage. On  this  latter  view,  we  must  either  assume 
that  Nehemiah  himself  attained  the  ago  of  130  years 
at  least,  or  that  this  passage  i»  an  interpolation  by  a 
later  hand  (Bertholdt,  KnUit.  ill,  1031).  Perhaps  the 
meaning  of  the  verses  in  question  only  is,  that  the 
priests  enumerated  were  those  included  in  the  genea- 
logical records  down  to  the  time  of  the  return  from 
Babylon,  i.  e.  as  Anally  made  out  by  Nehemiah  and 
Ezra  (ver.  26) ;  and  therefore  containing  those  pros- 
pectively high-priests,  althoagh  at  the  time  but  chil- 
dren. Supposing  that  Jaddua  was  ftve  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  closing;  of  the  O.  T.  canon  [see  Ez- 
ra], in  B.C.  406  (to  which  date  Nehemiah  undoubtedly 
lived),  he  would  have  been  but  about  fifty  years  old 
on  his  accession  as  high-priest  (q.  v.),  B.C.  cir.  359. 
The  king  referred  to  in  Neb.  xii,  22,  would  then  be 
Darius  Nothus.  This  explanation  u  consistent  with 
all  the  circumstances,  and  leaves  the  authenticity  of 
the  passage  unaffected. 

Darius  II  was  named  Ochus  (^Q^oc),  but  on  his 
accession  ho  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Nothus 
(No^oi),  from  bis  being  one  of  the  seventeen  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Artaxerxes  I  or  Longimanns,  who  made 
him  satrap  of  Hyrcania.  He  rebelled  against  Sogdia- 
nus,  another  brother,  who  had  murdered  their  father, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  several  of  the  provincial  satraps, 
succeeded  in  gaining  supreme  power,  putting  the 
usurper  to  death.  He  was  a  weak  prince,  completely 
under  the  control  of  his  favorites,  and  especially  of  his 
wife  Parysatis;  and  his  reign  was  distinguished  by 
continual  insurrections,  particularly  that  of  the  Eg}'p- 
tians,  who  succeeded  in  gaining  for  a  while  their  inde- 
pendence (B.C.  414).  Darius  died  in  B.C.  405-4,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  oldest  son  Artaxerxes  II  (Ctesi- 
as.  Pen.  xliv-lvi ;  Diod.  Sic.  xii,  71 ;  xfii,  86,  70, 108 ; 
Xenoph.  HeU.  i,  2, 19 ;  ii,  1, 8;  Anab.  i,  1, 1). 

Darkemon.    See  Daric. 

Darkness  (properly  1\V,ri,  cho'shek;  okotoq),  the 
absence  of  light ;  the  state  of  chaos  as  represented  by 
the  sacred  writer  in  Genesis  i,  2.     See  Creation. 

The  pUgue  of  darkness  in  Egypt  (Exod.  x,  21)  was 
one  so  thick  and  intense  as  to  seem  almost  palpable. 
The  "palpable  obscure"  of  Milton  appears  to  express 
the  idea  in  a  forcible  manner.  The  Tamul  translation 
gives  "darkness  which  causeth  to  feel,"  or  so  dark 
that  a  man  is  obliged  to  feel  his  way,  and  until  he 
shall  have  so  felt  he  cannot  proceed.  Some  exposi- 
tors are  diBposed  to  contend  for  the  literal  palpableness 
of  this  darkness  by  supposing  that  the  agency  em- 
ployed was  a  wind,  densely  filling  the  air  with  parti- 
cles of  dust  and  sand.  Such  winds  are  not  unknown 
in  the  Eastern  deserts,  and  they  are  always  very  ap- 


pidling  and  destructive  in  their  effects.  Others  think 
that  a  dense  fog  was  spread  over  the  land ;  but  s  dark- 
ness consisting  of  thick  clammy  fogs  and  exhalationa, 
so  condensed  as  to  be  perceived  by  the  organs  of  touch, 
might  liave  extinguished  animal  life  in  a  few  hours. 
Whether  the  darkness  was  exhibited  in  these  or  any 
other  forms,  the  miracle  must  have  struck  the  Egyp* 
tians  with  astonishment  and  horror,  as  the  sun  was 
one  of  their  principal  deities,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
the  source  of  life  and  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  with 
the  moon  to  rule  all  things.  See  Plaoubs  of  Eotpt. 
In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  (xxvii,  46)  and  Luke 
(xxiii,  44)  we  read  that,  while  Jesus  hung  upon  the 
cross,  "  ftovti  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over 
all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour.'*  Most  of  the  an- 
cient commentators  believed  that  this  darkness  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  world.  But  their  arguments  arc 
now  seldom  regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  their  proofs 
even  less  so.  Of  the  latter  the  strongest  is  the  men- 
tion of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  referred  to  thia 
time  by  Phle^on  Trallianus,  and,  after  him,  by  Thal- 
lus  (ap.  AlVicanum).  But  even  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
could  not  be  visible  to  the  whole  world,  and  neither  of 
these  writers  names  the  place  of  the  eclipse.  Some 
think  it  was  Rome ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  an  eclipse 
could  have  happened  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour 
both  at  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
probable  that  the  statement  of  Phlegon,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  has  come  to  be  quoted  as  independent 
authority,  was  taken  from  the  relation  of  the  Chris- 
tians or  from  the  Scriptures.  That  the  darkness  could 
not  have  proceeded  ftam  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  fur- 
ther placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that,  it  being 
then  the  time  of  the  Passover,  the  moon  was  at  the 
full.  This  darkness  may  therefore  be  ascribed  to  an 
extraordinary  and  preternatural  obscuration  of  the 
solar  light,  which  might  precede  and  accompany  the 
earthquake  that  took  place  on  the  same  occasion ;  for 
it  has  been  noticed  that  often  before  an  earthquake 
such  a  mist  arises  fh>m  sulphureous  vapors  as  to  occa- 
sion a  darkness  almost  nocturnal  (see  the  authors  cited 
in  Kuin5l  ad  Mail,  xxiv,  29,  and  compare  Joel  iii,  8 ; 
Rev.  vi,  12  sq.).  See  Earthquake.  Such  a  dark- 
ness might  extend  over  Judaea,  or  that  division  of  Pal- 
estine in  which  Jerusalem  stood,  to  which  the  best  au- 
thorities agree  that  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  it  is 
necessarv  to  limit  the  phrase  tratrav  rfiv  ytiv,  rendered 
"all  the'land."  In  the  "Acts  of  Pilate"  (q.  v.),  which 
have  been  quoted  by  Justin  Mart}T  and  Tertullian,  we 
find  the  following  document,  in  which  this  preternat- 
ural darkness  is  referred  to.     See  Eclipse. 

"  Piljite  to  Tib^rln.s  etc. 

^^  I  havo  nt  length  l)een  forced  to  eonrent  to  the  crucifixion 
of  J08US  Christ,  to  prevent  a  tumalt  nmong  the  Jenrs,  though 
it  waa  very  much  against  mj  will.  For  the  world  never  saw, 
nnd  probably  never  will  see^  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  piety 
and  nprlghtncBs.  But  the  hi^rh-priesta  and  Sanhedrim  ful- 
filled in  It  the  omcles  of  their  prophets  and  of  our  sibrls. 
While  ho  hung  on  the  croi^a,  a  horrid  darkness,  which  eovoed 
the  earth,  seemed  to  threaten  its  final  end.  Ills  followers, 
who  profess  to  havo  seen  him  rise  from  the  dead  and  ascend 
into  Iieavcn,  and  acknowledge  him  for  their  God,  do  still  sub- 
sist, and,  by  their  excellent  liv-es,  show  themnelres  the  worthy 
disciples  of  so  extraordinary  a  master.  I  did  all  I  eould  to 
save  liim  from  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  but  the  fear  of  a  total 
insurrection  made  me  sacrifice  liim  to  the  peace  and  interest 
of  yonr  empire,*'  etc. 

The  "thick  darkness"  in  which  God  is  said  to  have 
been  (Exod.  xx,  21),  was  doubtless  the  "  thick  cloud 
upon  the  mount*'  mentioned  chap,  xix,  16;  and  the 
'* thick  darkness"  in  which  "the  Lord  said  that  he 
would  dwell"  (1  Kings  viii,  12),  has  reference  to  the 
cloud  upon  the  mercy-seat,  in  which  he  promised  to 
'* appear'*  to  Aaron,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
rather  a  cloud  of  glory  and  liirht  than  of  darkness. 
See  CLorD.  When  it  is  said  (Psa,  xcvii,  2)  "clouds 
and  darkness  are  round  al>out  him,"  the  reference  is 
apparently  to  the  inscrutability  of  the  divine  nature 
and  working.  The  darkness  which  is  frequently  (Isa. 
xui,9,10;  Joel  ii,  81;  iii,  15;  Matt  xxiv,  29,  etc.)  con- 
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nected  with  the  coming  of  the  Lord  has  xcJ^rance  to 
the  judgments  attendant  on  his  advent. 

^^  Darkness  ia  often  ased  symbolically  in  the  Scrip- 
tores  as  opposed  to  light,  which  is  the  symbol  of  joy 
and  safety,  to  express  misery  and  adversity  (Job  xviii, 
6 ;  Psa.  cvii,  10 ;  czliii,  3 ;  Isa.  viii,  22 ;  ix,  1 ;  lix,  9, 
10 ;  Ezek.  xxx,  18 ;  xxzii,  7,  8 ;  xxxiv,  12) ;  hence 
also  captivity  (Isa.  xlvii,  5 ;  Lam.  iii,  6).  *  He  .  .  . 
that  maketh  the  morning  darlmess,'  in  Amos  iv,  18,  is 
supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  dense  black  clouds 
and  mists  attending  earthquakes.  *  The  day  of  dark- 
ness* in  Joel  ii,  2,  alludes  to  the  obscurity  occasioned 
by  the  flight  of  locusts  in  compact  masses.  See  Lo- 
cust. In  Ezek.  viii,  12,  darkness  is  described  as  the 
accompaniment  of  idolatrous  rites.  Darkness  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  a 
general  darkness  or  deficiency  in  the  government  or 
body  politic  (Isa.  xiii,  10 ;  Ezek.  xxxii,  7 ;  Joel  ii,  10- 
81).  In  Eph.  V,  11,  the  expression  *  works  of  dark- 
ness' is  applied  to  the  heathen  mysteries  on  account 
of  the  impure  actions  which  the  initiated  performed  in 
them.  *  Outer  darkness'  in  Matt,  viii,  12,  and  else- 
where, refers  to  the  darkness  outside,  in  the  streets  or 
open  countr}'',  as  contrasted  with  the  blaze  of  cheerful 
light  in  the  house,  especially  when  a  convivial  party 
is  held  in  the  night  time.  And  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  streets  in  the  East  are  utterly  dark  alter  night- 
fall, there  being  no  shops  with  lighted  windows,  nor 
even  public  or  private  lamps  to  impart  to  them  the 
light  and  cheerfulness  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
This  gives  the  more  force  to  the  contrast  of  the  *  outer 
darkness'  with  the  inner  light.  Darkness  is  used  to 
represent  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x,  21 ;  xvii,  13). 
It  is  also  employed  as  the  proper  and  significant  em- 
blem of  ignorance  (Isa.  ix,  2;  Ix,  2;  Matt,  vi,  23; 
John  iii,  9;  2  Cor.  iv.  1-6)"  (Kitto).  See  Wemyss, 
tSynd)ol»  Diet,  s.  v. 

Dar'kon  (Heb.  Darhyi/^  VP*??  '•>  according  to  Ge- 
senius,*<rett?cr/  according  to  Fur8t,/»rfer ;  Sept.  Aap- 
K^Vy  AopKiov]  Vulg.  Deron),  a  person  whose  "chil- 
dren" or  descendants  were  among  **  Solomon's  ser- 
vants" that  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii,  56 ;  Neh.  vii,  58).     B.C.  ante  636. 

Darling  0*^^*7*  yachid\  only^  hence  beloved)  stands 
(Psa.  xxii,  21 ;  xxxv,  17)  for  life  (as  a  thing  not  to 
be  replaced);  hence s^/^ (like  UB),  toul;  comp.  '^dear 
me"). 

Darom  (Di^i^ ;  Sept.  Xti/',  and  Aapofi),  This 
word  is  generally  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  "  the 
south"  (Ezek.  xl,  24 ;  Job  xxxvii,  17).  Its  meaning; 
in  Dent,  xxxiii,  23  is  doubtful.  Moses  in  blessing 
Naphtali  says,  "Possess  thou  the  sea  and  Darom.'''' 
The  A.V.  renders  it  "the  west  and  the  south;"  the 
Septuagint,  Qt'iKaatjav  icai  \tf5a  ;  the  old  Latin,  "marc 
et  AfHcum ;"  and  the  Vulgate,  "  mare  et  meridiem." 
The  territory  of  Naphtali  lay  on  the  north-east  of  Pal- 
estine. It  did  not  touch  or  go  near  the  Mediterrane- 
an ;  consequently  "the  sea"  cannot  mean  the  Medi- 
terranean .  The  sea  of  Galilee  is  doubtless  referred  to, 
the  whole  western  shore  of  which  belonged  to  Naph- 
tali. The  Septuagint  rendering  of  Darom  in  this  pas- 
sage (Ai;i/,  i.  e.  Africa)  must  be  wrong.  Naphtali 
never  had  any  connection  with  Africa,  or  with  that  re- 
gion on  its  northern  frontier  afterwards  called  Darom. 
The  word  seems  here  to  denote  a  district  near  Tiberias, 
and  probably  the  sunny  plain  of  Gennesaret,  which 
surpassed  all  the  rest  of  Palestine  in  fertility  (Joseph. 
War^  iii,  10,  8).  With  this  agrees  the  prol)able  ety- 
molo^*  of  the  word,  which,  according  to  Gesenius, 
signifies  bright^  according  to  Filrst,  gUjwififj. 

In  Ezek.  XX,  46  (xxi,  2),  Darom  appears  to  be  a 
proper  name.  "  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  towards  Te- 
man,  and  drop  the  word  towards  Darom.**  The  A.  V. 
translates  both  words  '*  south,"  but  the  Septuagint 
more  correctly  Oatfjidv  and  Aapwfi.    Instead  of  Aaptifi 


Symmachus  gives  A(/3a.  We  learn  from  Jerome  and 
other  ancient  writers  that  the  plain  which  lies  along 
the  southern  border  of  Palestine  and  extends  towards 
Egypt  was  formerly  called  Darom.  Thus,  Jerome 
says,  Duma  *Ms  a  large  village  in  Darom — that  is,  in 
the  south  country  in  the  ragion  of  Eleutheropolis,  sevv 
enteen  miles  distant  from  that  city"  (Onomcut.  s.  v. 
Darom);  and  Eusel)ius  describes  Gerar  as  situated 
vwep  Tuv  Aapwfiay  (ib.  s.  v.  Vipapa').  The  name  ap- 
pears to  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  plain  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arabah,and  southern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Reland,  Pake$t.  p.  185  sq.).  In  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity  a  Greek  convent  was  erected  near 
the  coast,  about  seven  miles  sonth  of  Gaza,  and  named 
Daron.  During  the  crusades  it  was  converted  into  a 
fortress,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  a  hard  struggle 
between  the  Christians  and  Saracens  (Will.  Tyr.  in 
Gesta  Dei  per  FraneoBf  p.  988 ;  Marinus  Sanutus,  p.  86, 
246 ;  Bohadin,  I lita  SaladvUj  p.  72,  and  Index  Geng,  s. 
V.  Darounum ;  Bobinson,  Bib,  Res,  11,375).  The  site  is 
now  marked  b}'  a  small  village  called  Deir  el-Balahf 
"  the  convent  of  the  dates"  (Porter,  Handbook  for  8. 
and  P,  p.  266).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Dart  (in  Prov.  vii,  28,  vn,  r&ete,  an  arrow,  as  else^ 

where;  in  Job  xli,  26,'37&0,  mas$a\  an  arrow;  in  2 
Sam.  xvii,  14,  1331^,  ehe'bet,  a  rod  or  staff,  as  else- 
where ;  in  2  Cliron.  xxxii,  6,  nVlJ,  the'lach^  any  mis- 
sile weapon ;  in  Job  xli,  29,  nnin,  toihach\  a  bludgeon; 
in  the  New.  Test.  /3iXoc,  Eph.  vi,  16,  or  /3oXic,  Heb. 
xii,  20,  a  javelin)^  an  instrument  of  war  similar  to  an 
arrow  or  light  spear.  It  is  thought  that  the  Hebrews 
were  in  the  habit  of  discharging  d^rts  from  the  bow 
while  on  fire.  These  fiery  darts  were  made  of  the 
shrub  rothem  or  Spanish  broom  (the  Spartittm  junceum 
of  Linn.),  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  Arabian  des- 
ert. It  is  probably  in  reference  to  this  fact  that  ar- 
rows arc  sometimes  compared  to  lightnings  (Deut. 
xxxii,  23, 42;  Psa.  vii,  13;  cxx,  4;  Zech.ix,l4).  The 
fiery  darts  among  the  Romans,  according  to  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus,  consisted  of  a  hollow  reed,  to  the  low- 
er part  of  which,  under  the  point  or  barb,  was  fastened 
a  round  receptacle,  made  of  iron,  for  combustible  mate- 
rials, so  that  such  an  arrow  had  the  form  of  a  distafi^. 
This  was  filled  with  burning  naphtha,  and  when  the  ar- 
row or  dart  was  shot  ^m  a  slack  bow  (for  if  dis- 
charged from  a  tight  bow  the  fire  went  out)  it  struck 
the  enemies'  ranks  and  remained  fixed,  the  flame  con- 
suming whatever  it  met  with ;  water  poured  on  it  in- 
creased its  violence,  and  there  were  no  other  means  to 
extinguish  it  but  by  throwing  earth  upon  it.  Similar 
darts  or  arrows,  which  were  twined  round  with  tar  and 
pitch  and  set  fire  to,  are  described  by  Livy  as  having 
been  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Sa- 
guntum  when  besieged  by  the  Romans  (^Hist.  xxi,  9). 
The  apostle  alludes  to  these  fiery  darts  in  Eph.  vi,  11- 
16.     See  Arms. 

DatariuB  {datary\  a  chancellor  in  the  papal  court. 
His  title  is  derived  from  daJtam^  usually  prefixed  to 
the  date  of  the  documents  issued  (e.  g.  datum,  given, 
August  20).  He  is  always  a  prelate,  and  sometimes  a 
cardinal,  and  receives  his  name  from  his  office,  which 
is  to  date  certain  petitions  for  benefices  that  have  been 
presented  and  registered :  he  writes  upon  them  Datum 
Romm  apud^  etc.  He  is  empowered  to  grant,  without 
acquainting  the  pope  therewith,  all  benefices  which  do 
not  produce  upwards  of  twenty-four  ducats  annually ; 
for  such  as  amount  to  more  he  is  obliged  to  get  the 
provisions  signed  by  the  pope,  who  admits  him  to  au- 
dience every  day.  If  there  be  several  candidates  for 
the  same  benefice,  he  has  the  liberty  of  bestowing  it 
en  any  whom  he  may  select.  His  salary  is  two  thou- 
sand crowns,  exclusive  of  perquisites.  When  the 
pope's  consent  has  been  obtained,  the  datary  sub- 
scribes the  petition  with  the  words  Annuit  sanctissi- 
mu$.     The  pope's  assent  is  subscribed  in  these  words. 
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Hit  ut  peHtar,  "  B«  it  according  to  tha  p«tllion."  |  nambw,  and  pat  forth  nuh-Iike,  ■wmi-ihaped,  titar. 
The  pops's  boll  granting  the  bensilcE  ii  then  dijpiitcb-  ;  gncn  (Pu.  icii,  IS ;  romp.  Shaw,  p.  128)  laana,  iliout 
■d  by  the  datary,  and  paiwi  through  the  hioda  of  i  'i  inchu  broad,  and  8  to  12  feet  loni;.  In  tb*  midat 
many  peraoM,  belonging  to  different  office*,  who  have  j  of  the  topnioat  and  youngaatbrandiei  is  fbimd  a  point- 
all  their  stated  fees.  It  li  very  eipejiiiTe  to  pTOcarv  I  ad,  pithy  heart  (_iyKifaXov,  or  bud),  nearly  two  yarda 
the  pupe'«  bull  for  a  benelice,  and  very  large  lumi  go  in  length,  which  containi  the  buda  of  new  twigs  asd 
Into  the  office  of  tha  datary,  aapecially  when  the  pro-  leavat  (tbia,  when  cut  off,  waa  reliihed  as  a  dainty 
Tiaiuna  are  for  blahoprica,  or  other  rich  benefices. —  :  article  of  fuod  fmu  the  taate  of  the  drupe*,  Theophr. 
Buck,  Thtol.  Diet.  >.  V. ;  Farrar,  a.  f.  Platlt,  ii,  8 ;  I'liny,  xiii,  9 ;  Hiahna,  Obam,  iii,  7  ;  U^- 

Datlie,  JoHAHir  Auoubt,  an  emlDcnt  Oriental  |  riti,  Trav.  p.  dOT).  Staroinate  and  piatillate  flowers 
aohoUr  and  Biblical  critic,  wa*  born  at  WelaaenfeU  '  are  upon  aaparate  Btem*.  Thia  lender*  an  artificial 
July  4, 1731,  became  profeaaor  of  Oriental  literatnie  at  fertiliaation  necmaary  iii  order  to  insoie  the  produce 
Leipsic  in  1763,  and  died  March  17, 1791,  at  Leipelc.  (»a  HUbna, /■oocA,  iv,  8;  Ammian.  Marc,  iiiv,  9.  p. 
Hil  chief  work  it  Ubri  Vtl.  Tell,  ex  rtmliant  (etrtu  |  ib,  Bip.),  for  which  the  right  time  mnst  be  very  *x- 
Jfeb.  noHague  pkilolig.  tt  erit.  iaufrrnh"  (Hal«,  1791,  G  !  „tly  observed.  For  in  February  there  appear  on  the 
Tol*.  8vo).  He  also  edited  Glaaaiua,  i'hiMogia  8a-  \  ([jn,^  ,j  ji,,,  joints  o(  the  luwest  branches,  long  (evto 
era,  and  the  Prel-gomna  to  Waiton'i  Polyglot  (LIpa.  i  „„,  ^.,^1)  capsalcs,  inclosed  in  a  leathery  akin,  which 
J(,7);  a  Syrian /"(o/fcr,  with  the  translation  and  notes  ■  ;„  May  shoot  up  into  male  blosaoms  and  femulo  Uut- 
of  Erpenius  (Halle,  i76»)i  and  (poethamons)  Opaxula  ■  ,„„,_  The  former  are  now  plucked  off  (alioul  SUrch), 
ad  Critin  el  intrrp.  let.  Ted.  iptciaMia  (ed.  by  Roacn-  I  ^m  through  the  length,  and  inserted  upon  the  female 
mailer,  jun.,  Lips.  1796).  germ*  (Kimpfcr,  ^mom.  p.  70';  Ilasselquist,  p.  133, 

Date  (2  Cbron.  xzxi,  5,  margin,  for  D3^,  drbaih',  |  223  sq. )  Shaw,  p.  127 )  Thcvenot,  ii,  170).  See  Bocou. 
"AinKy,"  Sept.  pAi,Vulg.  mel),  tlie  ft'uic  of  one  spe- 
cies of  the  palm  (^^r)  [Talm.  3^^,  camp.  JnercXoc, 
date],  fMvil,  Phmiix  daxHUf.ra  of  Linn.).  ThIa 
tree  Ibnnerly  grew  abundantly  In  FaleitiDe  (Joel  i, 
12;  Neh.  Till,  15;  Jndg.  iv,  b;  Miahna,  BicaiTin, 
i,  10;  comp.  Pliny,  ziil,  6;  Tacitus,  ItiH.  v,  6,  2; 
Tbeoph.  Plant,  il,  S;  Pauian.  L(,  19,  &\  especially 
in  certain  warm  localities  (Schnbert,  Aeitini,  p.  lOS;, 
namely,  aroand  Jericho  (which  benco  wa*  called 
the  Palm  Citv,  Joaephus,  AiU.  xr,  4,  3;  Pliny,  v, 
16;  xiii,9;  Strabo,  XTi,7E3;  PMlostr.  JjioObn.  vl, 
S9),  £n-gedi  (Solln.  xxzriii,  12),  and  the  Dead  Sea 
(Diod.  Sic.  il,  4S ;  xlx,  98) ;  also  at  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee (Joaephoa,  War.  Iii,  10,  8) ;  as  a  alately  tnie  (es- 
pecially tine  nt  Jericho,  Stralio  ivii,  BOU;  Galen, 
FacaU.  alim.  li,  26;  Buxtorf.  /.rz.  Chail.  col.  1109; 
Pliny,  xiii,  9),  ao  that  on  Jewish  and  Roman  com* 
(also  EMicenician,  Spmheim,  Praslast.  et  ua.  nnin.  p. 
272)  it  was  even  employed  as  the  symbol  of  the 
country  (Froelich,  Jnn.  iSyr.  fa£.  IS;  aea  the  praia 
of  IdiimBJn  palm*  in  Virgil,  Gtarg.  iii,  12 ;  Sil.  Ital. !  258 ;  ri,  01), 
Iii.  000;  vii,  456i  Lncan,  iii,  216;  Martial,  x,  60,1).,  month*  (August  and  SeptemI 
At  present  it  la  seldom  to  be  met  with  there  (Shflw,    clusUI    "■     '      "   "  ' 


Cluiler  or  Date.palm  Fruit. 
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TrareU,  p.  297;  Schubert,  iii,  114^  at  Jericho  tbero 
exists  but  a  solitary  one,  Robinson,  Raearthea,  ii, 
637;  at  Ea-gedi  none  whatever,  Hobinson,  ii,  441); 
they  are  abundant,  however,  and  even  grow  wild  in 
Arabia  (in  Arabia  Petriea  they  were  anciently  found 
here  and  there,  Exod,  xv,  27  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9;  comp. 
nnrckhardt,  Aeifm,  ii,  816;  Robinson,  I,  256,  26i\  in 
Egypt(Strabo,xvii,p.Sia;  Gelllus,  vli,  16,  6;  Pnnp. 
Alpln.  PbmU.  .^.  c.  7)  and  Peniia  (KSmpfer,  Amoen. 
p.  669 ;  on  the  extent  of  Che  date-pilm,  eee  Link,  Ur- 
wtU,  I,  347  aq. :  Arago,  in  the  .Inmairt  du  Burtau  da 
Lon^dtt,  1834),  in  which  conntrics  it  ha*  from  an- 
tiquity lieen  regarded  a*  the  chdiccat  of  frnit-tiees 
(Sirabo,  xvi,  742;  Plato,  Sympoi.  viii,  4-5;  compare 
Haiselquiat,  p.  641).  It  love*  a  ti.^ht,  sandy,  worm 
■oil  (Josephii*,  tVar,  iii,  10,  8),  yet  not  one  deliclent  in 
mouture  (Siracb  xxlr,  14;  Strabo,  xvi,  776;  Pallad. 
S.  R.  xi,  12),  atl^ns  a  height  of  SO  to  40  (in  some 
instances  60  and  even  lOO)  tett,  and  lives  till  about 
200  years  old  (Pliny,  xvi,  80 ;  Plutarch,  Sgmjio:  viii, 
4, 2;  Shaw,  p.  128;  comp.  [in  the  Sept.]  Job  xxix,  18); 
it  ba*  a  *IIm  (Cant,  vii,  7),  straight,  single  trunk  of 
10  to  18  inches'  diameter,  covered  rather  with  the 
scaly  remain*  of  the  boughs  that  have  fallen  or  broken 
off  than  with  a  proper  hark.     At  ila  aummit  only  the 


It  mosUy  Urgei 


■}T  October),  hangs  in 
form  like  the  acorn. 


ii,  fi3)  or  white  akin.  The  best  kind  is  called  jeni. 
They  were  sometimca  need  in  a  fivsh  stAte  (Heliod. 
jEti.ii,  23;  comp.  Hasselquist,  p.  &40)  as  a  very  ««m- 
mon  article  of  food  (Burckhaixll,  ,4rvii.  p.  45,  675; 
Harmar,  iii,  416),  sometimes  dried  aa  a  dessert-fruit 
(Xenoph.  Aaab.  ii,  3,  IS),  and  sometimes  their  jaice 
wa*  pressed  out  (comp.  Jonathan's  Targim  on  Deut, 
viii,  P).  which,  aa  ddie^wte  (olvoc  foivi'cBPi').  was  made 

(the  bottom  ones  lielug  some  SO  feet  Ion n),  and  bend- 1  use  of  from  ancient  time*  (Herod,  i,  193;  iii,  86;  Xen- 

ing  at  the  ends  ina  curve  towards  the  eruund, inclose    oph..4nai.  ii,  3,14;  Pliny,  xiii,  9;  xir,19;  Philostr. 

aconaiderniileextenlof  shade  (Wellstcd,  i,  7U).     The    ApU.  ii,  6,  1 ;  Athen.  xiv,  661;  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  742; 

boughs  generally  surround  the  body  in  a  circio  ux  inl  Dioscor.  v,  40 )  Wilkinaon,  ill,  174  sq.),  or  occasionally 
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boiled  down  into  a  kind  of  pcJm-honey  (Tcay,  Jon.  and 
Jertu.  on  Dent,  viii,  8 ;  StnbOf  xi,  742 ;  Pliny,  xiii,  9 ; 
Ammtan.  Marcel,  xxiii,  10 ;  Joeephus,  Wtxr,  iv,  8,  -8 ; 
Shaw,  p.  128 ;  Heeren,  Jdeen,  I,  ii,  46).  See  Wink  ; 
HoNET.  The  dates  (caryokt,  ^ocvuco/SaAavoi)  left 
by  thii  last  operation  of  squeezing,  being  still  ftir- 
ther  subjected  to  ibe  action  of  hot  water,  and  thns 
WMcerateidy  are  made  into  an  inferior  but  palatable 
wine.  The  ripe  dates  are  also  at  the  present  day 
pressed  into  large,  firm,  oaky  masses,  which  serve  the 
travellers  in  caravans  as  a  satisfying  and  refreshing 
aliment  (Sonnlni,  ii,  26;  Borckhardt,  Arab,  p.  45). 
This  is  the  form,  similar  to  that  of  raisins  or  figs,  in 
which  they  appear  in  modem  commerce.  From  the 
twigs  (ribs  of  the  leaves)  baskets  are  made  (Mishna, 
Chel.  xxvi,  1),  also  bird-cages  and  other  wicker-ware ; 
their  fibres  are  twisted  into  ropes  and  thread,  but  the 
leaves  themselves  are  manufactured  into  baskets, 
mats,  and  brooms  (Horace,  ScU,  ii,  4,  83 ;  Mishna,  Ok' 
tin,  i,  8;  Tococke,  East,  i,  806;  Ddbel,  Wander,  ii, 
194:  hence  the  palm-twigs  were  called  caXXt;vr/;pia 
or  fcaAAuvrpa ;  compare  Sept.  at  Lev.  xxiii,  42  sq., 
b'^'^^n  rias ;  accordingly,  in  Cant,  vii,  8,  by  D^^SpaD, 

boughs,  we  are  to  understand  the  crown  of  the  palm ; 
ascetics  used  the  leaves  for  clothing,  Jerome,  Qi^,  ii, 
10;  they  are  now  made  into  fans).  The  Jews  era- 
ployed  palm-branclres  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Lev.  xxiii,  40;  Neh.  viii,  15;  like  the  Egyptians  in 
honor  of  Osiris,  Minutoli,  p.  16),  and  on  fostive  occa- 
sions they  carried  them  before  princes  and  distin- 
guished personages,  and  waved  them  in  token  of  Joy 
and  triumph  (Rev.  vii,  9 ;  comp.  Virgil,  Georg.  ii,  47 ; 
jEn.  V,  111 ;  Plutarch,  Sympoa,  viii,  4, 1 ;  1  Mace,  xiii, 
61;  John  xu,  13;  Philo,  0pp.  i,  101;  Minutoli,  Trav, 
tab.  13).  Even  the  kernels  of  the  dates  are  made  use 
of  at  the  present  day  as  fodder  for  cattle  (Burcldiardt, 
Arab.  p.  542).  The  seed  of  the  male  tree,  which  sheds 
a  fragrant  odor,  is  greedily  eaten  by  the  modem  Ar- 
abs (Wellsted,  i,  200).  The  wood  is  very  spongy,  but 
it  lasts  pretty  well  as  building  material  for  inside 
beams  (Xenophon,  Cyrop.  vii,  5, 11 ;  Strabo,  xv,  781 ; 
xvi,  739;  xvii,  822.  See  generally  Theophr.  PUmU. 
ii,  6  (Sprengel,  Erlaut.  ii,  73  sq.);  PHn.  xiii,  6  sq.; 
Ducr.  de  VEgjjpte,  xvii,  108  sq. ;  Celsius,  ii,  445  sq. ; 
Oken,  Lehrb.  d.  Botanik,  II,  i,  1008  sq.—Winer,  i,  252. 
See  Palm-tree. 

Da'than  (Heb.  Daihan',  "jP^,  foeUed,  q.  d.  Fcntar- 
nus;  Sept.  AetBav;  Joseph.  Ad3a/ii/oc,  Ant.  iv,  2,  2), 
a  Reubenite  chieftain,  son  of  Eliab,  who  joined  the 
conspiracy  of  Korah  (q.  v.)  the  Levite,  and  with  his 
accomplices  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  (Num. 
xvi,  1 ;  xxvi,  9 ;  Deut.  xi,  6 ;  Psa.  cvi,  17 ;  comp.  Eo- 
clus.  xlv,  18).     B.C.  cir.  1618.     See  Exodr. 

Dath'ema  {\idOifta ;  Alex,  and  Josephos,  AdOf 
fta  ;  other  MSB.  Adft(9a  ;  Vnlg.  Dathema\  a  fortress 
(jb  6xvpu}fUL ;  Joseph,  ^povpiov)  in  which  the  Jews 
of  Gilead  took  refuge  from  the  heathen  (1  Mace,  v,  9 ; 
Joseph,  ^n^  xii,  8, 1).  Here  they  were  relieved  by 
Judas  and  Jonathan  (1  Mace,  v,  24).  They  marched 
ftam  Bozora  to  Dathema  (ver.  28,  29),  and  left  it  for 
Maspha  (Mizpeh)  (ver.  85).  The  reading  of  the  Pe- 
shito,  Ramiha,  points  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  wtiich  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  the  correct  identification.  Ewald, 
however  (Gesch.  lar,  iii,  2,  p.  859,  note),  would  correct 
this  to  DanUhaj  which  he  compares  with  Dhami^  a 
place  reported  by  Burckhardt  (JSyr,  p.  196). — Smith, 

B.  V. 

Dathennr,  Petrds,  one  of  the  Dutch  Reformers, 
was  b«ra  at  Yperen,  in  Flandei-s.  At  an  early  age, 
he  entered  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Poperingen. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformation,  and  was  so  captivated  by  it  that  he  soon 
resolved  to  leave  the  monastery  and  repair  to  England. 
In  London  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  printer. 
Enjoying  liberty  of  conscience  under  the  reign  of  Ed- 


ward y  I,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he  made 
such  proficiency  that  he  was  soon  admitted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church.  He  soon  left  England,  and  entered 
on  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Frankfort.  He  subset 
quently  sojourned  in  the  Palatinate.  Here  he  seems 
to  have  l>een  held  in  high  esteem.  He  was  one  of  the 
five  Reformed  preachers  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
elector  and  the  dnlce  of  Wartemberg,  held  a  disputa- 
tion with  five  Lutheran  ministers  on  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body.  In  1566  he  returned  to  his  native  land. 
West  Flanders  was  at  first  the  scene  of  his  labors.  He 
soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the 
Reformed  preachers.  His  enthusiasm,  the  cogency 
of  his  reasoning,  and  his  rude  but  captivating  elo- 
quence, attracted  multitudes.  His  audience  some- 
times amounted  to  more  than  fifteen  thousand.  His 
labors  were  not  confined  to  Flanders,  but  extended  to 
Zealand  and  other  parte  of  Holland.  Obliged  to  flee 
for  his  life,  he  again  sought  refuge  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  at  Frankentha),  whither  many  Dutch,  French,  and 
Walloons  had  fled,  he  exercised  his  ministry.  From 
hero  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  became  court- 
preacher  to  John  Casimir.  In  1578  he  was  sent  as 
delegate  from  Ghent  to  the  General  Synod  at  Dort, 
over  whose  deliberations  he  presided.  He  preached 
in  various  cities  of  Holland,  but  made  Ghent  the  place 
of  his  permanent  alx)de.  Here  he  became  involved 
in  political  afiTairs.  His  harangues  so  inflamed  the 
populace  that  the  Romaniste  were  driven  out  of  the 
city,  and  great  excesses  were  committed  in  and  around 
Ghent.  As  a  consequence  he  was  again  obliged  to 
flee,  and  again  he  sought  and  found  refuge  with  his 
former  protector,  John  Casimir.  In  the  midst  of  his 
active  and  troublous  life  he  still  found  time  for  lit6r- 
ar^'  pursuite.  His  translation  of  the  Heidelbei^  Cat- 
echism into  Duteh  was  adopted,  and  has,  with  slight 
modifications,  continued  in  use  to  tho  present  time. 
He  also  gave  a  Duteh  versification  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  according  to  the  French  of  Besa  and  Marot. 
This  was  also  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
was  used  in  public  worship  till  1778,  when  it  was  su- 
perseded by  a  version  of  higher  poetic  merit.  His 
burning  zeal  and  abundant  labors  contributed  much 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Holland. 

Daub,  Karl,  a  German  theologian  of  the  Hegelian 
school,  was  born  at  Cassel  March  20,  1765.  In  1791 
he  liecame  tutor  in  the  academy  of  Marburg,  where  he 
liad  been  studying  since  1786.  He  was  afterwards 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Hanau,  and  finally,  in  1794, 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg.  He  died 
Nov.  22, 1836.  Daub  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  new  speculative  theology.  At  first,  especially  in 
his  Predifften  nach  Kantitchen  Grundsdtzen  (1794),  and 
in  his  Katechetik  (Heidelb.  1801),  he  was  a  Kantian ; 
he  afterwards  inclined  to  Fichte ;  and  in  his  TkeotogoU' 
mena  (Heidelb.  1806),  and  EinUitttng  in  d.  i)tudium  d. 
Dogmailk  (Heidelb.  1810),  be  applied  Schelling's  doc- 
trine to  theology.  As  the  latter  ended  with  theosophic 
dualism,  so  Daub,  in  his  Judat  /scorn/ (Heidelb.  1816 ; 
2d  ed.  1818),  displayed  a  speculation  almost  border- 
ing on  Manicheism.  This  work  bears  witness  to  his 
struggle  with  Hegel's  phenomenology  and  logic,  but 
Hegel  finally  prevailed.  Daub  was  a  man  of  old 
German  simplicity,  great  moral  energy,  and  warm 
faith ;  yet,  with  a  great  talent  for  teaching,  he  was 
too  abstract  in  his  literary*  productions  to  influence  a 
large  circle.  This  is  especiall}'  the  case  with  his  last 
work,  Dis  dogmatUche  Theologie  jeUnger  Zeit  (Heidelb. 
1888).  He  was  associated  with  Creuzer  in  publishing 
a  periodical  entitled  Studien  (Heidelb.  1805-10, 6  vols.). 
His  works  have  l)een  published  by  Marheineke  and 
Dittenberger  (BerL  1838-44,  7  vols.).— Pierer,  Univ.^ 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Kahnis,  German  Protettantitm  (Edinb. 
1856, 12mo,  p.  243) ;  Rosenkranz,  Erinnerungen  an  Corl 
Daub  (Berl.  1837) ;  Strauss,  Chora kienttiken  u.  Kriiu 
ken;  Herzog, Real^Encyhlitp.  xix,  89L 
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Daubany,  Charlbs,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of 
Enicliind,  was  bom  in  Uristol  1744,  and  was  educated 
at  Winchester  School  and  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
He  became  vicar  of  North  Bradley  1778 ;  obtained  a 
prebend  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  1784 ;  was  appoint- 
ed archdeacon  of  Sarum  in  1804;  and  died  in  1827. 
Besides  numeroos  sermons  and  charges,  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  A  Guide  to  ike  Church  (Lond.»  royal  8vo,  1830) ; 
Vindicia  Eccktia  AngUcance  (Lond.  1803,  8vo);  i2e- 
marht  on  the  Unitarian  Method  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
twree;  Discourses  (3  vols.8yo,  Lond.  1802-16);  and  of 
minor  works.  At  North  Bradley  he  built  alms-houses 
for  twelve  poor  persons,  an  asylum,  and  a  school-room ; 
and  the  church  at  Rode  was  erected  partly  at  his  ex- 
pense. — Christian  Journal  and  Lit,  Register^  xii,  177. 

Daubuz,  Charles,  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
was  born  in  1670,  came  to  England  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  became  vicar  of  Brother- 
ton,  Cheshire.  He  died  in  1740.  His  Commenlary  on 
the  Book  of  JRevelation  (Lond.  1720,  folio)  is  a  most 
elaborate  work,  to  which  later  writers  have  been  much 
indebted,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  learned  books 
written  on  the  Apocalypse.  The  abridgment  by  Lan- 
caster (Lond.  1730,  4to)  forms  a  good  analysis  of  its 
contents.  Both  works  are  rare.  He  also  wrote  Pro 
testimonii  Flavii  Josrphi  de  Je$u  Christo^  libri  duo,  cum 
prefatione  J.  £.  Grave  (London,  1706, 8vo). — Darling, 
Cydirpedia  BibUographica,  s.  v. ;  Rose,  Biog,  Diet,  vii, 
26 ;  Elliott,  Horn  Apocalgpticm^  iv,  457 ;  Home,  Intro^ 
duction,  V,  388,  9th  ed. 

Daughter  (na,  bath,  for  rsa,  fem.  of  "iS,  son; 
^vyarrjp\  a  word  used  in  Scripture  in  a  variety  of 
senses,  some  of  which  are  unknown  to  our  own  lan- 
guage, or  have  only  become  known  through  familiari- 
ty vrith  scriptural  forms  of  speech.  See  Bex-.  Be- 
sides its  usual  and  proper  sense  of  (1.)  a  daughter, 
born  or  adopted,  we  find  it  used  to  designate  (2.)  a 
uterine  sister,  niece,  or  any  female  descendant  (Gen. 
XX,  12 ;  xxiv,  48 ;  xxviii,  6 ;  xxxvi,  2 ;  Num.  xxv,  1 ; 
Deut.  xxiii,  17).  (3.)  Women,  as  natives,  residents,  or 
professing  the  religion  of  certain  places,  as  '*the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion"  (Isa.  ill,  16) ;  ^'daughters  of  the  Philis- 
tines" (2  Sam.  i,  20) ;  *'  daughter  of  a  strange  god" 
(Mai.  ii,  11);  ^*  daughters  of  men,"  i.  e.  carnal  women 
(Gen.  vl,  2),  etc.  (4.)  Metaphorically  small  towns  are 
called  daughters  of  neighboring  large  cities — ^metro- 
poles,  or  mother  cities — ^to  which  they  belonged  or 
from  which  they  were  derived,  as  **  Heshbon  and  all 
the  daughters  [Auth.  Vers,  villages']  thereof"  (Num. 
xxi,  25);  so  Tyre  is  called  the  daughter  of  Sidon  (Isa. 
zxit,  12),  as  having  been  originally  a  colony  from 
thence;  and  hence  also  the  town  of  Af>el  is  callod  "a 
mother  in  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xx,  19) ;  and  Gath  is  in  one 
place  (comp.  2  Sam.  vii,  1;  1  Chron.  xviii,  1)  called 
Gath-Ammah,  or  Gath  the  mother  town,  metropdiSj  to 
distinguish  it  from  its  own  dependencies,  or  from  arr- 
ether  place  called  Gath.  See  Village.  Comp.  other 
instances  in  Num.  xxi,  32;  Judg.  xi,  26;  Josh,  xv, 
45,  etc.  (5.)  The  people  collectively  of  any  place,  the 
name  of  which  is  given,  as  "  the  daughter  (i.  e.  the 
people)  of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken  her  head  at  thee*' 
(Isa.  xxxvii,  22;  see  also  Psa.  xlv,  13;  cxxxvii,  8; 
Isa.  X,  30;  Jer.  xlvi,  19;  Lam.  iv,  22;  Zoch.  ix,  9). 
This  metaphor  is  illustrated  by  the  aImo<it  universal 
custom  of  representing  towns  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  (6.)  The  word  "daughter,"  followed  by  a 
numeral,  indicates  a  woman  of  the  age  indicated  by 
the  numeral,  as  when  Sarah  (in  the  original)  is  called 
**  the  dduuhter  of  ninety  years"  (Gen.  xvii,  17).  (7.) 
The  word  "  daughter"  is  also  applied  to  the  produce 
of  animals,  trees,  or  plants.  Thus,  *' daughter  of  the 
she-ostrich,"  (supposed)  for  "  female  ostrich"  (Lev.  xi, 
16) ;  Joseph  is  called  "  a  Arnitful  bough  whose  daugh- 
ters (branches)  run  over  the  wall"  (Gen.  xlix,  22). — 
Kitto,  s.  V.     See  further  in  Gesenius  and  Furst,  s.  v. 


The  condition  of  daughters,  that  is,  of  j^ung  worn* 
en,  in  the  East,  their  employments,  duties,  etc.,  may 
be  gathered  from  various  parts  of  Scripture,  and  seems 
to  have  borne  but  little  resemblance  to  that  of  young 
women  of  respectable  parentage  among  ourselves. 
Rebekah  drew  and  fetched  water ;  Rachel  kept  sheep, 
as  did  the  daughters  of  Jethro,  though  he  was  a  priest, 
or  a  prince,  of  Midian.  They  superintended  and  per- 
formed domestic  services  for  the  family;  Tamar, 
though  a  kin>;'s  daughter,  baked  bread ;  and  the  same 
of  others.  We  have  the  same  occupations  for  the 
daughters  of  princes  in  the  ancient  poets,  of  which 
Homer  is  an  unquestionable  evidence. — Calmet,  s.  v. 
See  Child  ;  Education  ;  Woman  ;  Marriage. 

The  original  terms  rendered  "daughter-iii4aw"  are 
in  the  Ileb.  H^S,  kaUah'f  Sept.  and  New  Test,  vv/i^, 
both  literally  meaning  a  bride  (as  elsewhere  rendered), 
and  applied  to  a  tons  wife. 

Davenant,  Joun,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was 
bom  in  London  about  1570,  and  was  educated  at 
Queen^s  College,  Cambridge.  In  1594  a  fellowship 
was  offered  him,  which  ho  accepted  after  his  father's 
death  in  1597.  In  1609  he  was  elected  Lady  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity.  In  1614  he  was  chosen  master 
of  his  college,  and  in  1618  was  one  of  the  four  divines 
sent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  by  James  I.  See  Dobt. 
He  returned  to  England  in  May,  1619,  after  having 
visited  the  most  eminent  cities  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  1621  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Salisbur}' ;  hot 
in  1630-31  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  court  by 
a  sermon  on  predestination,  "  all  curious  search  into 
which"  the  king,  in  his  declaration  prefixed  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  in  1628,  had  strictly  enjomed  "to 
be  laid  aside."  The  bishop  died  of  consumption  in 
1641.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  He  pub- 
lished Erponiio  Episl,  D.  Pauli  ad  Colossenses  (Cam- 
bridge, 1630,  2d  edition,  fol. ;  translated  by  Allport, 
London,  1831,  2  vols.  8vo) ,  Praiectiones  de  duobus  in 
theologia  cont,  capitibus  (Cantab.  1631,  fol.) ;  Determi- 
nationes  queutiamtm  theoiogicarum  (Cantab.  2d  edition, 
1639,  fol.) ;  DisseH.  II  de  Mtfrte  Christi  et  de  PredesU- 
nai>one  (Camb.  1630).  A  translation  of  one  of  the  Pro- 
kctiones  appeared  under  the  title  A  Treatise  on  Justifi- 
cation^ etc.,  translated  from  the  original  Laiin  (Lond. 
1844-40,  2  vols.  8vo).  After  bishop  Davenant's  rs- 
tum  from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  he  published  an  earnest 
appeal  for  fraternal  union  among  tiie  Reformed  church- 
es, under  the  title  Ad  fratemam  eommumostem  inter 
Evangelicas  Ecelenas  restaurandam  adhortatio  (Camb. 
1640;  tran^l.  into  English,  1641,  Sy6),—BiogrttjMi 
Britannica,  iv,  629. 

Pavenport,  Chriatopher,  an  English  Comanist 
divine,  was  born  at  Coventry  about  1598,  and  was  pent 
to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  at  15,  but  was  persuaded 
at  17  by  a  priest  to  go  to  the  Romanist  college  at 
Douai,  France,  and  thence  to  Ypres.  Here  he  became 
a  Romanist  and  a  Franciscan.  Under  the  name  of 
Franciscus  a  Sancta  Clara  he  came  as  a  missionar}'  to 
England,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  Henrietta  Maria, 
consort  of  Charles  I.  Davenport  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  of  good  address,  and  he  labored  zealously  and 
soccessfullv  for  the  cause  of  Rome.-  On  the  death 
of  Charles  I  he  went  abroad,  and  only  appeared  m 
England  in  disguise  until  the  restoration  of  Charles  11, 
when  he  became  chaplain  of  queen  Catharine  and  pro- 
vincial of  the  English  Franciscans.  He  died  May  31, 
1680.  Among  his  ^Titings  are,  Paraphrastica  Eiptm- 
tio  Articulorum  Conf,  AngUcance  (1635;  new  trans!., 
Lond.  18G5) ;  Deus,  Natura,  Gratia  (1635) ;  both  works 
aiming  to  show  that  the  English  Articles  are  not  real- 
ly hostile  to  Rome. — Xew  Gen,  Biog.  Diet,  iv,  324. 

Davenport,  John  (elder  brother  of  Christopher), 
an  eminent  Congregational  minister,  was  bom  at  Cov- 
entry, England,  1597.  He  was  sent  to  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxfonl,  1613,  and,  after  passing  B.A.,  he  entered 
the  ministry  at  nineteen.    Having  served  a  short  time 
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at  Hilton  Castle  as  chaplain,  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  London.  After  an  interview  with 
Mr.  John  Cotton  he  became  a  Nonconformist,  and,  to 
escape  bishop  Laud,  he  fled  to  Holland  in  1633.  In 
1635  he  returned  to  London,  and  sailed  for  Boston, 
Mass.,  where  he  arrived  June  26, 1687.  With  a  num- 
ber of  others  he  sailed  on  March  BO,  1638,  for  Quinipiac, 
now  New  Haven.  In  1639  a  Church  was  formed,  and 
on  August  22  Mr.  Davenport  was  installed  pastor.  He 
was  ordained,  with  Mr.  James  Allen  as  colleague,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church,  Boston,  Dec.  9, 1668,  and  died 
March  15, 1670.  He  published  InUmdiont  to  the  Eldert 
of  the  Ei^UA  Church  (1634) ;  Bgtort  of  some  Proceed- 
ings  ogainH  John  Paget  (1634) ;  AUegatums  of  Scripture 
against  the  Baptizing  of  some  kind  of  Infants  (1634); 
Catechism  concerning  the  chiff  Heads  of  the  Christian 
ReUgion  (Lond.  1659) ;  and  a  number  of  occasional  ser- 
mons.— Sprague,  Annals^  i,  94;  New  Gen.  Biog,  Diet, 
iv,  325. 

Da'vid  (Heb.  David\  "m  [in  the  full  form,  n-^l-J, 
in  1  Kings  ill,  14,  and  in  Chron.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  Cant., 
Hos.,  Amos,  Ezek.  zxxiv,  23,  and  Zech.],  affectionate 
or  beloved  f  Arab,  in  common  use  Daoud ;  Sept.  Aat/id, 
N.  T.  Aajiidf  older  MSS.  AavtiS ;  Joseph.  AovUtiq^ 
the  second  but  most  prominent  of  the  line  of  Jewisli 
kings.  The  following  biography  is  chiefly  compiled 
from  the  articles  in  Kitto*s  Cyclop,  and  Smith's  Diet, 
cfihe  BihU. 

A.  Personal  Biography. — ^The  authorities  for  the  life 
of  David  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes : 
(L*)  The  original  Hebrew  authorities :  (1.)  The  narra- 
tive of  1  Sam.  zvi,  to  1  Kings  ii,  10 ;  with  the  supple- 


(3.)  The  Rabbinical  traditions  reported  in  Basnagej 
Hist,  des  Jwfs^  lib.  v,  c.  2 ;  Calmet's  Dictionary^  s.  v. 
David.  (Y.)  The  Mussulman  traditions,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  their  extravagance,  are  contained  in  the 
Koran,  ii,  260-252 ;  xxxviii,  20-24 ;  xxi,  79-82 ;  xxii, 
15,  and  explained  in  Lane's  Selections  from  the  Koran, 
p.  228-242 ;  or  amplified  in  Weil's  Ugends,  Eng.  tr.  p. 
152-170.  (YI.)  In  modem  times  his  life  has  been  of- 
ten treated,  both  in  separate  treatises  and  in  histories 
of  Israel.  Many  of  the  monographs  on  almost  eveiy 
point  in  his  life  will  be  found  referred  to  below.  In 
English,  the  best  known  are,  Delany*s  Hist.  Account 
(Lond.  1741-2, 3  vols.),  Chandler's  Life  (Lond.  1766,  2 
vols. ;  new  edit.  Lond.  1853),  and  Blaikie,  Dtttid  King 
of  Israel  (London,  1856) ;  in  French,  Dc  Choisi's,  and 
that  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.  One  of  the  most  recent, 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  best  treatment,  is  that  in 
Ewald's  Geschichie  des  Voltes  Israel,  iii,  71-257.  See 
also  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  lUustrationSf  vol.  ii.  Other 
treatises  on  his  life  as  a  whole,  or  on  the  several  inci* 
dents  of  it,  are  referred  to  in  Darling's  Cyclopeedia,  iii, 
290  sq. 

David's  life  may  be  divided  into  the  three  following 
portions,  more  or  less  corresponding  to  the  three  old 
lost  biographies  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan :  I.  His 
youth  before  his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  II. 
His  relations  with  Saul.     III.  His  reign. 

I.  The  early  l^fe  of  David  contains  in  man}'  import- 
ant respects  the  antecedents  of  his  after  history.  1. 
His  family  are  mostly  well  known  to  us  by  name,  and 
are  not  without  bearing  on  his  subsequent  career.  For 
an  extended  view  of  David's  lineage,  see  Genealoot 
OF  Christ. 
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roentary  notices  contained  in  1  Chron.  xi,  1  to  xxix, 
80.  (2.)  The  "  Chronicles"  or  State-papers  of  David 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  24),  and  the  original  biographies  of 
David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan  (1  Chron.  xxix, 
29).  These  are  lost,  but  portions  of  them  no  doubt  are 
preserved  in  the  foregoing.  (8.)  The  Davidic  portion 
of  the  Psalms,  including  such  fragments  as  are  pre- 
served to  us  from  other  sources,  viz.,  2  Sam.  i,  19-27; 
iii,  83, 84 ;  xxii,  1-51 ;  xxiii,  1-7.  See  Psalms.  (II.) 
The  two  slight  notices  in  the  heathen  historians,  Nico- 
laus  of  Damascus  in  his  Universal  History  (Josephus, 
Af^.  vii,  5,  2),  and  Eupolemus  in  his  History  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  (Euseb.  Pra<p.  Ev.  Ix,  30).  (III.) 
David's  apocr^'phal  writings,  contained  in  Fabricius, 
Codex  Apocryphus  V.  Test.  p.  906-1006.  (1.)  Psa.  cli, 
on  his  victory  over  Goliath.  (2.)  Colloquies  with  God, 
on  madness,  on  his  temptation,  and  on  the  building  of 
the  Temple.  (8^)  A  charm  against  fire.  Of  these  the 
first  alone  deserves  any  attention.  (IV.)  The  Jewish 
traditions,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
(1.)  The  additions  to  the  Biblical  narrative  contained 
in  Josephus,  Ant.  vi,8-vii,  15.  (2.)  The  Hebrew  tra- 
ditions preserved  in  Jerome's  Qucestiones  Hebraica  in 
Libros  Begum  et  Paralipomen^n  (vol.  iii,  Venice  edit.). 


It  thus  appears  that  David  (bom  B.C.  1088)  was  the 
youngest  son,  probably  the  youngest  child,  of  a  family 
often.  His  mother's  name  is  unknown.  SccNahash. 
We  can  only  conjecture  her  character  ttota  one  or  two 
brief  allusions  to  her  in  the  poetry  of  her  son,  from 
which  we  may  gather  that  she  was  a  godly  woman, 
whose  devotion  to  God's  service  her  fon  commemo* 
rates  as  at  once  a  token  of  God's  favor  to  himself,  and 
a  stimulus  to  him  to  consecrate  himself  to  God's  service 
(Psa.  Ixxxvi,  16 ;  and  perhaps  cxvi,  16).  His  father, 
Jesse,  was  of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  young 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till  after 
his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  8).  Certain 
points  with  regard  to  his  birth  and  lineage  deserve 
special  mention. 

(a)  His  connection  with  Moab  through  his  ancestress 
Ruth.  This  he  kept  up  when  he  escaped  to  Moab  and 
intrusted  his  aged  parents  to  the  care  of  the  king  (1 
Sam.  xxii,  3).  This  connection  possibly  gave  greater 
breadth  to  his  views,  and  even  to  his  history,  than  if 
he  had  been  of  purely  Jewish  descent.  Such  is  prob- 
ably the  significance  of  the  express  mention  of  Ruth 
in  the  genealogy  in  Matt,  i,  5. 

(ft)  His  birthplace,  Bethlehem  (q.  v.).     His  recol- 
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ledum  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chron.  xi,  17). 
From  the  territOTj  of  Bethlehem,  as  from  his  own  |>at- 
rimony,  he  gave  a  piece  of  property  as  a  reward  to 
Chimham,  son  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix,  37, 88;  Jer.  zli, 
17).  It  is  this  connection  of  Dayid  with  Biethlehera 
that  gave  importance  to  the  place  again  in  later  times, 
when  Joseph  went  up  to  Bethlehem,  "because  be  vras 
of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David"  (Lulce  ii,  4). 

(c)  His  general  connection  with  the  tribe  of  Jndah, 
in  which  the  tribal  feeling  appears  to  have  been  stron- 
ger than  in  any  of  the  others.  This  connection  roust 
be  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  stoiy  tx>th  of  Da- 
vid's security  among  the  hills  of  Jodah  during  his 
flight  from  Saul,  and  of  the  early  period  of  his  reign 
at  Hebron,  as  well  as  of  the  Jealousy  of  the  tribe  at 
having  lost  their  exclusive  possession  of  him,  which 
brolce  out  in  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 

(c^  His  ralations  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail.  Though 
called  in  1  Chron.  ii,  16,  sisters  of  David,  they  aro  not 
expressly  called  the  daughters  of  Jesse ;  and  Abigail, 
in  2  Sam.  xvii,  26,  is  called  the  daughter  of  Nahash. 
Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  David's  mother  had 
been  the  wife  or  concubine  of  Nahash,  and  then  mar- 
ried by  Jesse  ?  This  would  agree  with  the  diflference 
of  age  between  David  and  his  sisters,  and  also  (if  Na- 
hash was  the  same  as  the  king  of  Ammon)  with  the 
kindnesses  which  David  received  first  from  Nahash  (2 
Sam.  X,  2),  and  then  firom  Shobi,  son  of  Nahash  (xvii, 
27). 

2.  As  the  youngest  of  the  family,  he  may  possibly 
have  received  from  his  parents  the  name,  which  first 
appears  in  him,  of  Dcivid^  the  dariing  But,  perhaps 
for  this  same  reason,  he  was  never  intimate  with  his 
brethren.  The  eldest  brother,  who  alone  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  him,  and  who  was  afterwards  made 
by  him  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
18),  treated  him  scornfully  and  imperiously  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  28),  as  the  eldest  brothers  of  large  fomUies  aro 
apt  to  act ;  his  command  was  regarded  in  the  family  as 
law  (xx,  29) ;  and  the  father  looked  upon  the  youngest 
son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  at  all  (xvi,  11),  and  as 
a  mere  attendant  on  the  rest  (xvii,  17).  The  famil- 
iarity which  he  lost  with  his  brothers,  he  gained  with 
his  nephews.  The  three  sons  of  his  sister  Zeruiah, 
and  the  one  son  of  his  sister  Abigail,  seemingly  from 
the  fact  that  their  mothers  were  the  eldest  of  the  whole 
family,  were  probably  of  the  same  age  as  David  him- 
self, and  they  accordingly  were  to  him — especially  the 
three  sons  of  Zeruiah — ^throughout  life  in  the  relation 
usually  occupied  by  brothers  and  cousino.  In  them 
we  see  the  rougher  qualities  of  the  family,  which  Da- 
vid shared  with  them,  while  he  was  distinguished  from 
them  by  qualities  peculiar  to  himself.  The  two  sons 
of  his  brother  Shimeah  are  both  connected  with  his  af- 
ter history,  and  lM>th  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with 
the  sagacity  in  which  David  himself  excelled.  One 
was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  eldest  son 
Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii,  8) ;  the  other  was  Jonathan  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  21),  who  afterwards  became  the  counsellor 
of  David  himself  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  32).  It  is  a  conjec- 
ture or  tradition  of  the  Jews  preserved  by  Jerome  (Qu. 
Heh.  on  1  Sam.  xvii,  12)  that  this  was  no  other  than 
Nathan  the  prophet,  who,  being  adopted  into  Jesse's 
family,  makes  up  the  eighth  son,  not  named  in  1  Chron. 
ii,  13-15.     But  this  b  hardly  probable. 

The  first  record  of  David's  appearance  in  history  at 
once  admits  us  to  the  whole  family  circle.  B.C.  1068. 
There  was  a  practice  once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  prob- 
ably at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a 
sacrificial  feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx,  6),  with  the 
elders  of  the  toMTi.  At  this  or  such  like  feast  (xvi,  1) 
suddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet  Samuel,  driving 
a  heifer  before  him,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  horn  of 
the  consecrated  oilof  the  Tabernacle.  The  elders  of 
the  little  town  were  terrified  at  this  apparition,  but 


were  reassured  by  the  august  visitor,  and  invited  by 
him  to  the  ceremony  of  sacrificing  the  heifer.  The 
heifer  was  killed.  The  party  were  waiting  to  begin 
the  feast.  Samuel  stood  with  his  horn  to  pour  forth 
the  oil,  as  if  for  an  invitation  to  begin  (comp.  Ix,  22). 
He  Tras  restrained  by  divine  intimation  as  son  after 
son  passed  by.  Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  ^*  his  heie^fat**  and 
**his  countenance,"  seemed  the  natural  ooanterpart 
of  Saul,  whose  rival,  unknown  to  them,  the  prophet 
came  to  select.  But  the  day  had  gone  by  when  kings 
were  chosen  l^ccause  they  were  head  and  shoulders 
taller  than  the  rest.  *'  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are 
these  all  thy  children  ?  And  he  sidd.  There  yet  re- 
maineth  the  youngest,  and  behold  he  keepeth  the 
sheep.**  The  lx>y  was  brought  in.  We  are  enabled 
to  fix  his  appearance  at  once  in  our  minds.  He  was 
of  short  stature,  thus  contrasting  with  his  tall  brother 
Eliab,  with  his  rival  Saul,  and  with  his  gigantic  ene- 
m}'  of  Gath.  He  had  red  or  auburn  hair,  as  is  occa- 
sional in  the  East ;  or  at  least  a  rufous  complexion  and 
sanguineous  temperament.  See  Ruddt.  Later  he 
wore  a  beard.  His  bright  eyes  are  especially  mention- 
ed (xvi,  12),  and  generally  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
grace  of  his  figure  and  countenance  (*'fair  of  eyes,** 
'•comely,**  "goodly,**  xvi,  12, 18;  xvii,  42),  well  made, 
and  of  great  strength  and  agility.  His  swiftness  and 
activity  made  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahel)  like  a  wild 
gazelle,  his  feet  like  harts'  feet,  and  his  arms  strong 
enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel  (Psa.  xviil,  39;  34). 
He  was  punning  the  occupation  allotted  in  £lastera 
countries  usually  to  the  slaves,  the  females,  or  the  de- 
spised of  the  tkmily  (oomp.  the  case  of  Moses,  of  Ja- 
cob, of  Zipporah,  and  of  Rachel,  and  in  later  times  of 
Mohammed ;  Sprenger,  p.  8).  The  pastures  of  Beth- 
lehem are  famous  throu^^out  the  sacred  histoir.  The 
Tower  of  Shepherds  (Gen.  xxxv,  21)  was  there;  and 
there  too  the  shepherds  abode  with  their  flocks  by  night 
(Luke  ii).  He  usually  carried  a  switch  or  wand  in  his 
hand  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his 
dogs  (xvii,  48),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  round  his  neck, 
to  carry  anything  that  was  needed  for  his  shepherd's 
life  (xvii,  40).  Such  was  the  outer  life  of  David  when 
(as  the  later  Psalmists  described  his  call)  he  was 
"  taken  from  the  sheepfolds,  firom  following  the  ewes 
great  with  young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by  the  skilfol- 
ness  of  his  hands"  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  70-72).*  The  recol- 
lection of  the  sudden  and  great  elevation  ft-om  this 
humble  station  is  deeply  impressed  on  hia  after  life. 
**  The  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high"  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
1) — **  I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  people" 
(Psa.  Ixxxix,  19)—"  I  took  thee  from  the  sheepcote" 
(2  Sam.  vii,  8).  The  event  itself  prepared  him  to  do 
that  in  which  Saul  had  so  eminently  failed,  viz.  to  rec- 
oncile his  own  military  government  with  a  filial  respect 
for  the  prophets  and  an  honorable  patronage  of  the 
priesthood.  Besides  this,  he  became  knit  into  a  bond 
of  brotherhood  with  his  heroic  comrades,  to  whom  he 
was  eminently  endeared  by  his  personal  self-denial 
and  liberality  (1  Sam.  xxx,  21-31 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  18). 

8.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still  more 
needed  for  his  office,  which  probably  had  made  him 
already  known  to  Samuel,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  is 
his  next  introduction  to  the  history.  When  the  body- 
guard of  Saul  were  discussing  with  their  master  where 
the  best  minstrel  could  be  found  to  chase  away  bis 
madness  by  music,  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  guard 
suggested  David.  Saul,  with  the  absolute  control  in- 
herent in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental  king,  instantly  sent 
for  him,  and  in  the  successful  effort  of  David's  hsrp 
we  have  the  first  glimpse  into  that  genius  for  music 
and  poetry  which  was  afterwards  consecrated  in  the 
Psalms.  It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  early  dis- 
play of  this  gift  with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  who 
exercised  their  vocation  with  tabret,  psaltery,  pipe, 
and  harp  (1  Sam.  x,  5),  in  the  pastures  (^NcAoA ;  oomp. 
Psa.  xxiii,  2),  to  which  he  afterwards  returned  as  to 
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hiB  natural  home  (1  Sam.  xix,  18).  Whether  any  of 
the  existing  Psalms  can  be  referred  to  this  epoch  of 
David's  life  is  uncertain.  The  23d,  from  its  subject 
of  the  shepherd,  and  from  its  extreme  simplicity 
(though  placed  by  Ewald  somewhat  later),  may  well 
have  been  suggested  by  this  time.  The  8th,  19th, 
and  29th,  which  are  universally  recognised  as  David's, 
describe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and,  as  such  (at 
least  the  two  fonner),  may  more  naturally  be  referred 
to  this  tranquil  period  of  his  life  than  to  any  other. 
The  imagery  of  danger  fh>m  wild  beasts,  lions,  wild 
bulls,  etc.  (Psa.  vii,  2 ;  xxii,  20,  21),  may  be  reminia- 
cences  of  this  time.  And  now,  at  any  rate,  he  most 
have -first  acquired  the  art  which  gave  him  one  of  his 
.chief  claims  to  mention  in  after  times — '*the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  1),  **the  inventor  of 
instruments  of  music"  (Amos  vi,  5);  **with  his  whole 
heart  he  sung  songs  and  loved  him  that  made  him" 
(Ecclus.  xlvii,  8). 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd  lifSs 
has  come  down  to  us — his  conflict  with  the  lion  and 
the  bear  in  defence  of  his  father's  flocks  (1  Sam.  zvii, 
ftl,  85).  But  it  did  not  stand  alone.  He  was  already 
known  to  Saul's  guards  for  his  martial  exploits,  prob- 
ably against  the  Philistines  (xvi,  18),  and  when  he 
suddenly  appeared  in  the*  camp  his  elder  brother  im- 
mediately guessed  that  he  had  left  the  sheep  in  his 
ardor  to  see  the  battle  (xvii,  28).  To  this  new  aspect 
of  his  character  we  are  next  introduced.     B.C.  1063. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  is  at  Ephes-dammim  (q.  v.), 
in  the  frontier  hills  of  Judah,  called  probably  from  this 
or  similar  encounters  **the  bound  of  blood.'*  Saul's 
army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine,  the  Phi- 
listines on  the  other ;  the  watercourse  of  Elah,  or  **  the 
Terebinth,"  runs  between  them.  A  Philistine  of  gir 
gantic  stature,  and  clothed  in  complete  armor,  insults 
the  comparatively  defenceless  Israelites,  among  whom 
the  king  alone  appears  to  be  well  armed  (xvii,  38; 
comp.  xiii,  20).  No  one  can  be  found  to  take  up  the 
challenge.  At  this  juncture  David  appears  in  the 
camp,  sent  by  his  father  with  ten  loaves  and  ten  slices 
of  cheese  to  his  three  eldest  brothers,  fresh  from  the 
sheepfolds.  Just  as  he  comes  to  the  circle  of  wagons 
which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a  rude  fortifica- 
tion round  the  Israelite  camp  (xvii,  20),  he  hears  the 
well-known  shout  of  the  Israelite  war-cry  (comp.  Num. 
xxiii,  21).  The  martial  spirit  of  the  boy  is  stirred  at 
the  sound ;  he  leaves  his  provisions  with  the  baggage- 
master,  and  darts  to  join  his  brothers  (like  one  of  the 
royal  messengers)  into  the  midst  of  the  lines.  Then 
he  hears  the  challenge,  now  made  for  the  fortieth  time 
— sees  the  dismay  of  his  countrymen — hears  of  the  re- 
ward proposed  by  the  king— goes  with  the  impetuosity 
of  youth  from  soldier  to  soldier  talking  of  the  event,  in 
spite  of  his  brother's  rebuke — he  is  introduced  to  Saul 
— undertakes  the  combat.  His  victory  over  the  gigan- 
tic Philistine  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  his  own 
diminutive  stature,  and  by  the  simple  weapons  with 
which  it  was  accomplished — not  the  armor  of  Saul, 
which  he  naturally  found  too  large,  but  the  shepherd's 
sling,  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him,  and 
the  five  polished  pebbles  which  he  picked  up  as  he 
went  from  the  watercourse  of  the  valley,  and  put  in 
his  shepherd's  wallet.  Two  trophies  long  remained 
of  the  battle — one,  the  huge  sword  of  the  Philistine, 
which  was  hung  up  behind  the  ephod  in  the  Taberna- 
cle at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9) ;  the  other  the  head,  which 
he  bore  away  himself,  and  which  was  either  laid  up  at 
Nob,  or  subsequently  at  Jerusalem.  See  Nob.  Psalm 
cxliv,  though  b}'  its  contents  of  a  much  later  date,  is 
by  the  title  in  the  Sept.  ^*  against  Goliath."  But 
there  is  also  a  psalm,  preserved  in  the  Sept.  at  the  end 
of  the  Psalter,  and  which,  though  probably  a  mere 
adaptation  from  the  history,  well  sums  up  this  early 
period  of  his  life : 

"This  la  the  p'alm  of  David's  own  writing  (?)  (idtoypo^or 
ctr  Aavii)t  and  outeide  the  number,  when  he  fought  the  single 


combat  with  Goliath.**  ^^  I  wae  email  amongst  my  brethren,' 
and  the  youngeat  in  my  father's  liouse.  I  was  feeding  my 
father's  sheep.  My  hands  made  a  iinrp,  and  my  fingers  fitted 
a  psaltery.  And  who  shall  tell  it  to  my  Lord?  ife  is  the 
Lord,  he  heareth.  He  sent  his  messenger  (angel  ?),  and  took 
me  from  my  father's  flocks,  and  anointed  me  with  the  oil  of 
his  anointing.  My  brethren  were  beautiful  and  tall,  but  the 
Lord  was  not  well  pleased  with  them.  I  went  out  to  meet 
the  Philistine,  and  he  cursed  me  by  his  idols.  But  I  drew  his 
own  sword  and  beheaded  him,  and  took  away  the  reproach 
from  the  children  of  IsraeL** 

David's  susceptible  temperament,  joined  to  his  devo- 
tional tendencies,  must,  at  a  very  early  age,  have 
made  him  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  prophets,  whose  pe- 
culiar mark  was  the  harp  and  the  psalm  (1  Sam.  x,  1- 
12,  and  xix,  20-24  ;  see  also  2  Kings  iii,  15). 

There  is  no  small  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  rec- 
ommendation of  David  to  Saul  as  a  skilful  player  and 
warrior  in  1  Sam.  xvi,  14-28,  with  the  account  in  the 
following  chapter  of  David's  appearance  in  the  camp 
of  Saul,  and  his  introduction  to  that  monarch  in  con- 
sequence of  his  victory  over  Goliath.  Both  narratives 
apparently  give  the  account  of  David's^r«2  introduc- 
tion to  Sanl,  and  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  combine  them 
into  one.  Some  would  transpose  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  chap,  so  as  to  make  it  follow  after  xviii,  9  (Hors- 
ley,  Bib.  CriL  i,  882) ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  is 
gained  by  this ;  for  if  David  was  known  to  Saul,  and 
accepted  into  Saul's  service  as  there  narrated,  how 
could  Saul  send  for  him  to  his  father's  house,  and  re- 
ceive him  as  a  perfect  stranger,  as  narrated  in  xvi, 
14-20  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  David  came  before  the 
notice  of  Saul  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
this  16th  chapter,  and  was  received  into  his  favor  and 
service  as  there  narrated  (21-28),  how  could  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  17th  chapter,  especially  those  in  verses 
81-87,  and  5&>58,  have  occurred  ?  The  Vatican  MS.  of 
the  Sept.  rejects  xvii,  12-31,  65-58,  and  xviii,  1-5,  as 
spurious ;  and  this  Kennicott  approves  as  the  true  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  (see  his  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion. Dissert,  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  p.  418-482, 654-568). 
What  gives  some  plausibility  to  this  is,  that  ver.  82 
natural!}'  connects  with  ver.  11,  and  ail  between  hns 
very  much  the  aspect  of  an  interpolation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  can  hardly  be  permitted  on  such  grounds 
to  reject  a  portion  of  Scripture  which  has  all  other  ev- 
idence, external  and  internal,  in  its  favor.  The  old 
solution  of  the  difilculty,  that  as  David,  after  his  first 
introduction  to  Saul,  did  not  abide  constantly  with  him, 
but  went  and  came  between  Saul  and  his  father's 
house  (xvii,  15),  he  ma}'  have  been  at  home  when  the 
war  with  the  Philistines  broke  out ;  and  as  Saul's  dis- 
temper was  of  the  nature  of  mania,  he  very  probably 
retained  no  recollection  of  David's  visits  to  him  while 
under  it,  but  at  each  new  interview  regarded  and  spoke 
of  him  as  a  stranger — still  leaves  unexplained  the  fact 
of  Abner's  ignorance  of  David's  person,  which  appears 
to  have  been  as  complete  as  that  of  the  king,  and  the 
ikct  of  David's  professing  ignorance  of  warlike  weap- 
ons, though  he  had  been  for  some  time  Saul's  armor- 
bearer.  This  last  difficulty  may  be  alleviated  by  the 
consideration  that  the  statement  in  xvi,  21  may  be 
proleptical;  or  David,  though  Saul's  armor -bearer, 
may  have  had  so  little  practice  in  the  use  of  armor  as 
to  prefer,  in  such  a  crisis,  trusting  to  the  weapons  with 
which  he  was  familiar.  The  best  adjustment  of  these 
passages,  however,  is  to  transpose  the  account  in  xvi, 
14-28,  so  as  to  bring  it  in  between  xviii,  4  and  5,  and 
to  regard  the  statement  in  xviii,  2,  of  David's  perma- 
nent residence  at  court  after  Goliath's  slaughter  as  re- 
ferring merely  to  an  attachment  to  the  royal  person  as 
a  general  thing  and  for  the  present.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  Saul's  hypochondria,  David  may  naturally  have 
returned  home. 

II.  David's  History  in  connection  with  Scad.^-The  vic- 
tory over  Goliath  had  been  a  turning-point  of  his  ca- 
reer. Saul  inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  final- 
ly to  his  court.  Jonathan  was  inspired  by  the  roman- 
tic friendship  which  bound  the  two  ^'ouths  together  to 
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the  end  of  their  lives.  The  triamphant  songs  of  the 
Imelitish  women  uinoonced  that  they  felt  that  in  him 
Israel  had  now  foand  a  deliverer  mightier  even  than 
Saul ;  and  in  those  songs,  and  in  the  fame  which  Da- 
vid tlkos  acquired,  was  laid  the  foandation  of  that  un- 
happy jealousy  of  Saul  towards  him  which,  mingling 
with  the  king's  constitutional  malady,  poisoned  hu 
whole  later  relations  to  David.  Three  new  qualities 
now  began  to  develop  themselves  in  David's  charac- 
ter. The  first  was  his  prudence.  It  had  already 
been  glanced  at  on  the  first  mention  of  him  to  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xvi,18),  as  "prudent  in  matters ;"  but  it  was  the 
marked  feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  public  career. 
Thrice  over  it  is  emphatically  said, "he  behaved  him- 
self wisely,'*  and  evidently  with  the  meaning  that  it 
was  the  wisdom  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of  his 
delicate  and  difficult  situation.  It  was  that  peculiar 
Jewish  caution  which  has  been  compared  to  the  sagac- 
ity of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  is  remarked  in  Jacob, 
and  afterwards  in  the  persecuted  Israelites  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  One  instance  of  it  appears  immediately,  in 
his  answer  to  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  Saul's  servants, 
*'  Seemeth  it  to  yon  a  light  thing  to  be  the  king's  son- 
in-law,  seeing  that  I  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  esteem- 
ed ?"  (xviii,  23).  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnani- 
mous forbearance  called  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  to- 
wards Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a  few  painful 
exceptions)  in  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  the  first  ex- 
ample of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Thirdly,  his  hair- 
breadth escapes,  continued  through  so  many  years,  im- 
pressed upon  him  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Divine 
help,  clearly  derived  firom  this  epoch.  His  usual  oath 
or  asseveration  in  later  times  was,  "As  the  Lord  liveth 
who  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out  of  adversity"  (2  Sam. 
iv,  9 ;  1  Kings  i,  29) ;  and  the  Psalms  are  filled  with 
imagery  taken  even  literally  ftx>m  shelter  against  pur- 
suers, dipping  down  precipices  (Psa.  xviii,  86),  hiding- 
places  in  rocks  and  caves,  leafy  coverts  (xxxi,  20), 
strong  fastnesses  (xviii,  2).  This  part  of  David's  life 
may  be  subdivided  into  four  portions : 

1.  His  Ufe  at  the  Court  of  Saul  Wl  his  final  Escape 
(1  Sam.  xviii,  2-xix,  18). — His  office  is  not  exactly 
defined.  But  it  would  seem  that,  having  been  first  ar- 
mor-bearer (xvi,  21 ;  xviii,  2),  then  made  captain  over 
a  thousand — ^the  subdivision  of  a  tribe — (xviii,  13),  he 
finally,  on  his  marriage  with  Miclia!,  the  king's  second 
daughter,  was  raided  to  the  high  office  of  captain  of  the 
king's  body-guard,  second  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Abner, 
the  captain  of  the  host,  and  Jonathan,  the  heir  appar- 
ent. These  three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  the 
king  at  his  meals  (xx,  25).  David  was  now  chiefiy 
known  for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philis- 
tines, by  one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back 
the  Philistine  power  with  a  blow  from  which  it  only 
rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's  reign.  Ho 
also  still  performed  fh>m  time  to  time  the  office  of  min- 
strel. But  the  successive  snares  laid  by  Saul  to  en- 
trap him,  and  the  open  violence  into  which  the  king's 
madness  twice  broke  out,  at  last  convinced  him  that 
his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He  had  two  faithful  al- 
lies, however,  in  the  court — the  son  of  Saul,  his  friend 
Jonathan — the  daughter  of  Saul,  his  wife  Michal. 
Warned  by  the  one  and  assisted  by  the  other,  he  es- 
caped by  night,  and  was  from  that  time  forward  a  fu- 
gitive. B.C.  1()62.  Jonathan  he  never  saw  again  ex- 
cept by  stealth.  Michal  was  given  in  marriage  to  an- 
other (Phalticl),  and  he  saw  her  no  more  till  long  after 
her  father's  death.  See  Michal.  To  this  escape  the 
traditional  title  assigns  Psa.  lis.  Internal  evidence 
(according  to  Ewald)  gives  Psa.  vi  and  vii  to  thb  pe- 
riod. In  the  former  he  is  first  beginning  to  contem- 
plate the  necessity  of  flight ;  in  the  latter  he  is  moved 
by  the  plots  of  a  person  not  named  in  the  histor}"  (per- 
haps those  alluded  to  in  1  Chron.  xii,  17) — according 
to  the  title  of  the  psalm,  Cush,  a  Benjamlte,  and  there- 
fore of  Saul's  tribe.     See  Cush,  2. 

2.  His  Escape  (1  Sam.  xix,  18-xxi,  15). — He  first 


fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of  Ramah,  to  Samueu 
This  is  the  first  recorded  occasion  of  his  meeting  with 
Samuel  since  the  original  interview  during  his  boy- 
hood at  Bethlehem.  It  might  almost  seem  as  if  he 
had  intended  to  devote  himself  with  his  musical  and 
poetical  gifts  to  the  prophetical  office,  and  give  up  the 
cares  and  dangers  of  public  life.  But  he  had  a  higher 
destiny  stilL  Up  to  this  time  both  the  king  and  him- 
self had  thought  that  a  reunion  was  possible  (see  xx, 
5,  26).  But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became  more 
settled  and  ferocious  in  character,  and  David's  danger 
proportionately  greater.  The  secret  interview  with 
Jonathan,  of  which  the  recollection  was  probably  hand- 
ed down  through  Jonathan's  descendants  when  they 
came  to  David's  court,  confirmed  the  alarm  already 
excited  by  Saul's  endeavor  to  seize  him  at  Ramah,  and 
he  now  determined  to  leave  his  country,  and  take  ref- 
uge, like  Coriolanus,  or  Themistocles  in  like  circum- 
stances, in  the  court  of  his  enemy.  Before  this  last 
resolve  he  vbited  Nob  (q.  v.),  the  seat  of  the  taber- 
nacle (1  Sam.  xxi),  partly  to  obtain  a  final  interview 
with  the  high-priest  Ahimelech  (1  Sam.  xxii,  9, 15), 
partly  to  procure  food  and  weapons.  On  the  pretest 
of  a  secret  mission  from  Saul,  ho  obtained  from  Ahim- 
elech some  of  the  sacred  loaves  of  shew-bread  (q.  v.) 
and  the  consecrated  sword  of  Goliath,  of  which  ho 
said,  "  There  is  none  like  that ;  give  it  me."  The 
incident  was  of  double  importance  in  David's  career. 
First,  it  established  a  connection  between  him  and  the 
only  survivor  of  the  massacre  in  which  David's  vis- 
it involved  the  house  of  Ahimelech.  Secondly,  from 
Ahimelech 's  surrender  of  the  sacred  bread  to  Daivid's 
hunger  (see  Osiander,  De  Daoide  panes  propostdoms 
recipienU,  Tubing.  1751)  our  Lord  drew  the  inference 
of  the  superiority  of  the  moral  to  the  ceremonial  law, 
which  is  the  only  allusion  made  to  David's  life  in 
the  N.  T.  (Matt,  xii,  3;  Mark  u,  25;  Luke  \n,  3,  4). 
It  is  also  commemorated  by  the  traditional  title  of  Psa. 
Hi.  His  hospitable  recepti(m,  when  in  distress,  by 
Ahimelech  the  priest,  and  the  atrocious  massacre  inno- 
cently brought  by  him  on  Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests 
(1  Sam.  xxi  and  xxii,  9-19),  must  have  deeply  affected 
his  generous  nature,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  cor 
dial  affection  for  the  whole  priestly  order,  whose  min- 
istrations he  himself  helped  to  elevate  by  his  devo- 
tional melodies.     See  Auimelbch,  1. 

His  stay  at  the  court  of  Achish  (q.  v.)  was  short. 
Discovered  possibly  by  ^*the  sword  of  Goliath,"  liis 
presence  revived  the  national  enmity  of  the  Philis- 
tines against  their  former  conqueror ;  and  he  only  es- 
caped by  feigning  madness,  by  violent  gestures,  play- 
ing on  the  gates  of  the  cit)',  or  on  a  drum  or  cymbal, 
letting  his  beard  grow,  and  foaming  at  tho  month  (1 
Sam.  xxi,  13,  Sept.).  (See  Ortlob,  De  DavitUs  deUrio, 
Lips.  1706;  Ilcljcnstrcit,  De  Dar,Jurorem  shnulante^ 
Vit.  1711 ;  Kraflft,  De  Dav.  in  aul%  Getheorum^  Erlang. 
1768.)  The  56th  and  d4th  Psalms  are  both  referred  by 
their  titles  to  this  event,  and  the  titles  state  (what 
does  not  appear  in  the  narrative)  that  bo  had  been 
seized  as  a  prisoner  by  the  Philistines,  and  that  he 
was,  in  consequence  of  this  stratagem,  set  free  by 
Achish,  or  (as  he  is  twice  called)  Ahimelech.  See 
Achish,  1. 

8.  His  Life  as  an  independent.  OuUaw  (xxii,  1-xxvi, 
25). — (1.)  His  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of  Adullam, 
probably  the  large  cavern  (the  only  very  large  one  in 
Palestine),  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  now  called  Kfao- 
reiti^n  (see  Bonar's  Land  of  Promise,  p.  244).  From 
its  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was  joined  there  by  his 
whole  family,  now  feeling  themselves  in  danger  from 
Saul's  fury  (xxii,  1).  This  was  probably  the  founda- 
tion of  his  intimate  connection  with  his  nephews,  tho 
sons  of  Zeruiah.  B.C.  lOGl.  Of  these,  Abishai,  with 
two  other  companions,  was  among  the  earliest  (1 
Chron.  xi,  15,  20 ;  1  Sam.  xxvi,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  1^ 
18).  Besides  these  were  outlaws  and  debtors  fiom 
ever}'  part,  including,  doubtless,  some  of  the  origlaal 
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Canaanites,  of  nrhom  the  namb  of  one,  at  least,  has  ' 
been  preserved,  Ahimelech  the  Hittite  (1  Sam.  zxvi, 
6).     See  Adullam. 

(2.)  His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either  the 
mountain  afterwards  called  Herodiam,  close  to  Adul- 
lam, or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus  {War,  vii,  8, 
8)  Masada,  the  Graecised  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
MeUadah  (1  Sam.  xxii,  4,  5 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  16),  in  the 
neighborhood  of  En-gedi.  While  there,  he  had  de- 
posited his  aged  parents,  fbr  the  sake  of  greater  secu- 
rity, beyond  the  Jordan,  ^ith  their  ancestral  kinsman 
of  Moab  (ib.  8).  The  neighboring  king,  Nahash  of 
Ammon,  also  treated  him  kindly  (2  Sam.  x,  2).  Here 
another  companion  appears  for  the  first  time,  a  school- 
fellow, if  we  may  use  the  word,  from  the  schools  of 
Samuel,  the  prophet  Gad,  his  subsequent  biographer 
(1  Sam.  xxi.i,  6) ;  and  while  he  was  there  occurred  the 
chivalrous  exploit  of  the  three  heroes  just  mentioned 
to  procure  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and  Da- 
vid*s  chivalrous  answer,  like  that  of  Alexander  in  the 
desert  of  Gedrosla  (1  Chron.  xi,  16-19;  2  Sam.  xxiii, 
14-17).  He  was  Joined  here  by  two  separate  bands : 
one  a  little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite  mountaineers, 
who  swam  the  Jordan  in  fiood-time  to  reach  him  (I 
Chron.  xii,  8) ;  the  other,  a  detachment  of  men  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  under  his  nephew  Amasai,  who 
henceforth  attached  himself  to  David's  fortunes  (1 
Chron.  xii,  16-18). 

(8.)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the  forest 
of  Hareth  (somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Judah),  and  then 
again  fell  in  with  the  Philistines,  and  again,  apparent- 
ly advised  by  Gad  (xxiii,  4),  made  a  descent  on  their 
foraging  parties,  and  relieved  Keilah  (q.  v.),  in  which 
he  took  up  his  abode.  While  there,  now  for  the  first 
time  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  ywn  (xxiii,  7),  he  was 
Joined  by  a  new  and  most  important  ally — Abiathar, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  who  came 
with  the  high-priest's  ephod,  and  henceforth  gave  the 
oracles,  which  David  had  hitherto  received  from  Gad 
(xxiii,  6,  9 ;  xxii,  23).  By  this  time  the  400  who  had 
joined  him  at  Adullam  (xxii,  2)  had  swelled  to  600 
(xxiii,  13). 

(4.)  The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed  by  the 
appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene.  Apparently 
the  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little  army  to  keep 
together.  They  escaped  from  Keilah,  and  dispersed, 
"whithersoever  they  could  go,"  among  the  fastnesses 
of  Judah.  Henceforth  it  l)ecomes  difficult  to  follow 
his  movements  with  exactness,  partly  Arom  ignorance 
of  the  localities,  partly  because  the  same  event  seems 
to  be  twice  narrated  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  19-24 ;  xxvi,  1-4, 
and  perhaps  1  Sam.  xxiv,  1-22;  xxvi,  5-26).  But  thus 
much  we  discern.  He  is  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph. 
Once  (or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his  movements  to 
Saul,  who  literally  hunts  him  like  a  partridge;  the 
treacherous  Ziphites  beating  the  bushes  before  him, 
and  30iOO  men  being  stationed  by  Saul  to  catch  even 
the  print  of  his  footsteps  on  the  hills  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  14, 
22  [Heb:],'  24  [Sept.]  ;  xxiv,  11 ;  xxvi,  2,  20).  David 
finds  himself  driven  to  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  in 
the  wilderness  of  Maon.  On  two,  if  not  three  occa- 
sions, the  pursuer  and  pursued  catch  sight  of  each 
other.  Of  the  first  of  these  escapes,  the  memory  was 
long  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  "  CliflTof  Divisions," 
given  to  the  cliff  down  one  side  of  which  David 
climbed,  while  Saul  was  surrounding  the  hiil  on  the 
other  side  (xxiii,  25-29),  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
away  by  the  cry  of  a  Philistine  invasion.  On  another 
occasion  David  took  refuge  in  a  cave  "  by  the  spring 
of  the  wild  goats"  (En-gedi),  immediately  above  the 
Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  1,  2).  The  rocks  were  cov- 
ered with  the  pursuers.  Saul  entered,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  Oriental  countric9,  for  a  natural  necessity. 
The  followers  of  David,  seated  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  cave,  seeing,  yet  not  seen,  suggest  to  him  the 
chance  thus  thrown  in  their  way.  David,  with  a 
characteristic  mixture  of  humor  and  generositv,  de- 
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scends  and  silently  cuts  ofi^  the  skirt  of  the  long  robe 
spread,  as  is  usual  in  the  East  on  such  occasions,  be- 
fore and  behind  the  person  so  occupied — and  then  en- 
sued the  pathetic  scene  of  remonstrance  and  forgive- 
ness (xxiv,  8-22).  The  third  was  in  the  wilderness 
further  south.  There  was  a  regular  camp,  formed 
with  its  usual  fortification  of  wagon  and  baggage. 
Into  this  inclosure  David  penetrated  by  night,  and 
carried  off  the  cruse  of  water,  and  the  well-known 
royal  spear  of  Saul,  which  twice  had  so  nearly  trans- 
fixed him  to  the  wall  in  former  days  (xxvi,  7, 11,  22). 
The  same  scene  is  repeated  as  at  En-gedi — and  this  is 
the  last  interview  between  Saul  and  David  (xxvi,  25). 
B.C.  1055.  David  had  already  parted  with  Jonathaiii 
in  the  forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii,  18). 

To  this  period  are  annexed  by  their  traditional  titles 
Psalm  liv  (^^When  the  Ziphim  came  and  said.  Doth 
not  David  hid^  himself  with  us?");  Ivii  ("When  he 
fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave,"  though  this  may  refer  also 
to  Adullam);  Ixiii,  '^When  he  was  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah"  (or  IdurasBa,  Sept.) ;  cxlii  ("  A  prayer  when 
he  was  in  the  cave**). 

While  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon  occurred 
David's  adventure  with  Nabal  (q.  v.),  instructive  as 
showing  his  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freebooter's  life, 
and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His  marriage  with 
Ahinoam  from  Jezreel,  also  in  the  same  neighborhood 
(Josh.  XV,  56),  seems  to  have  taken  place  a  short  time 
before  (1  Sam.  xxv,  48 ;  xxvii,  3 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  2). 

4.  nU  Service  under  Achish  (1  Sam.  xxvii^  1;  2 
Sam.  1,  27). — Wearied  with  his  wandering  life,  he  at 
last  crosses  the  Philistine  frontier,  not,  as  before,  as 
a  fugitive,  but  the  chief  of  a  powerful  band — his  600 
men  now  grown  into  an  organized  force,  ^ith  their 
wives  and  families  around  them  (xxvii,  8-4).  Af- 
ter the  manner  of  Eastern  potentates,  Achish  gave 
him  for  his  support  a  city  —  Ziklag,  on  the  frontier 
of  Philistia — and  it  was  long  remembered  that  to  this 
curious  arrangement  the  kings  of  Judah  owed  this 
part  of  their  possessions  (xxvii,  6).  Here  we  meet 
with  the  first  note  of  time  in  David's  life.  He  tras 
settled  therefor  a  year  and  Jour  months  (xxvii,  7),  and 
his  increasing  importance  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  body  of  Benjamite  archers  and  slingers,  twenty- 
two  of  whom  are  specially  named,  joined  him  from 
the  very  tribe  of  his  rival  (I  Chron.  xii,  1-7).  Possi- 
bly during  this  stay  he  may  have  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge of  military  organization  and  weapons  of  war  (1 
Sam.  xiii,  19-28),  in  which  the  Philistines  surpassed 
the  Israelites,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  pre- 
ceding rulers  of  Israel.  During  his  outlawry,  David 
had  also  become  acquainted  in  turn  not  only  with  all 
the  wild  country  in  the  land,  but  with  the  strongholds 
of  the  enemy  all  around.  The  celebrity  acquired  in 
successful  guerilla  warfare,  even  in  modem  days, 
turns  many  eyes  on  a  chieftain ;  and  in  an  age  which 
regarded  personal  heroism  as  the  first  qualification  of 
a  general  (1  Chron.  xi,  6)  and  of  a  king,  to  triumph 
over  the  persecutions  of  Saul  gave  David  the  fairest 
prospects  of  a  kingdom.  That  he  was  able  to  es- 
cape the  malice  of  his  enemy  was  due  in  part  to  the 
direct  help  given  him  by  the  nations  around,  who 
were  glad  to  keep  a  thorn  rankling  in  Saul's  side ;  in 
part  also  to  the  indirect  results  of  their  invasions  (1 
Sam.  xxiii,  27). 

He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attacking 
the  old  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  frontier,  and 
representing  the  plunder  to  be  of  portions  of  the  south- 
em  tribes  or  the  nomadic  allied  tribes  of  Israel.  But 
this  confidence  was  not  shared  by  the  Philistine  no- 
bles, and  accordingly  David  was  sent  back  by  Achish 
from  the  last  victorious  campaign  against  Saul.  In 
this  manner  David  escaped  the  difficulty  of  being  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Gilttoa,  but  found  that  during  hia 
absence  the  Bedouin  Amalekites,  whom  he  had  plun- 
dered during  the  previous  year,  had  made  a  descent' 
upon  Ziklag,  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried  off 
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the  wives  and  children  of  the  new  settlcroant.  A  wild 
Bcene  of  fritntic  grief  and  recrimination  ensued  be-  j 
tween  David  and  his  followers.  It  was  Ciilnted  by  an 
oracle  of  assurance  from  Ablathar.  It  happened  that 
an  important  accession  had  just  been  made  to  David's 
force.  On  his  march  with  the  Philistines  northward  | 
to  Gilboa,  he  had  been  joined  by  some  chiefa  of  the 
ManassiteA,  through  whose  territory  he  was  passing. 
Urgent  as  must  have  been  the  need  for  them  at  home, 
yet  David's  £ewcination  carried  them  off,  and  they  now 
assisted  him  against  the  plunderers  (1  Chron.  xii,  19- 
21).  They  overtook  the  invaders  in  the  desert,  and  re- 
covered the  spoil.  These  were  the  gifts  with  which 
David  was  now  able  for  the  first  time  to  requite  the 
fHendly  inhabitants  of  the  scene  of  his  wanderings  (1 
Sam.  XXX,  26  -SI).  A  more  lasting  memorial  was  the 
law  which  traced  its  origin  to  the  arrangement  made 
by  him,  formerly  in  the  attack  on  Naital,  but  now 
again,  more  completely,  for  the  equal  division  of  the 
plunder  among  the  two  thirds  who  followed  to  the 
field,  and  the  one  third  who  remained  to  guard  the  bag- 
gage (1  Sam.  XXX,  25 ;  xxv,  13).  Two  days  after  this 
victory  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  the  north  with  the  fi^ 
tal  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa.  The  reception  of  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival  and  of  his  friend,  the 
solemn  mourning,  the  vent  of  his  indignation  against 
the  bearer  of  the  message,  the  pathetic  lamentation 
that  followed,  well  close  the  second  period  of  David's 
life  (2  Sam.  i,  1-27).     B.C.  1053. 

III.  David's  Ra'ga.—(l.)  A*  K'aig  ofjudah  at  Her 
hron^  1\  years  (2  Sum.  il,  1-v,  5). — Hebron  was  select- 
ed, doubtless,  because  it  was  the  ancient  sacred  city  of 
the  tribe  of  Jodah,  the  barial-place  of  the  patriarchs 
and  the  inheritance  of  Caleb.  Here  David  was  first 
formally  anointed  king — by  whom  it  is  not  stated ;  but 
the  expression  seems  to  limit  the  inanguration  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore  to  exclude  any  interven- 
tion of  Abiathar  (2  Sam.  ii,  4).  To  Judah  his  domin- 
ion was  nominally  confined.  But  probably  for  the  first 
five  years  of  the  time  the  dominbn  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
whose  seat  was  now  at  Mahanaim,  did  not  extend  to 
the  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  consequently  David  would 
be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  amon-4  the  western 
tribes.  He  then  strengthened  himself  by  a  marriage 
with  Maacah,  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  (2 
Sam.  ill,  3),  a  petty  monarch  whose  dominions  were 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  whose  influence  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  land  must  have  added  a  great 
weight  into  David's  scale.  From  Abigail,  widow  of 
the  churlish  Nabal,  David  seems  to  have  received  a 
large  private  fortune.  Concerning  his  other  wives  we 
know  nothing  in  particular,  only  it  is  mentioned  that 
he  had  six  sons  by  six  different  mothers  in  Hebron. 
The  cliief  jealousy  was  between  the  two  tribes  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah,  as  Saul  had  belonged  to  the  for- 
msr;  and  a  tournament  was  turned  by  mutual  ill-will 
into  a  battle,  in  which  Abner  unwillingly  slew  young 
Asahel,  brother  of  Joab.  *  *  Long  war, "  after  this,  was 
carried  on  between  *'  tha  house  of  Saul  and  the  house 
of  David."  We  may  infer  that  the  rest  of  Israel  took 
little  part  in  the  contest ;  and  although  the  nominal 
possession  of  the  kingdom  enabled  the  little  tribe  of 
Benjamin  to  struggle  for  some  time  against  Judah,  the 
skill  and  age  of  Abner  could  not  prevail  against  the 
vigor  and  popular  &me  of  David.  Gradually  David's 
power  increased,  and  during  the  two  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  elevation  of  Ishbosheth,  a  series  of  skir- 
mishes took  place  between  the  two  kingdoms.  First 
came  a  successful  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Ishbo- 
sheth (2  Sam.  ii,  28).  Next  occurred  the  defection  of 
Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  12).  A  quarrel  between  Abner  and 
Ishbosheth  decided  the  former  to  bring  the  kingdom 
over  to  David  (see  Ortlob,  De  pacta  Davidis  ti  Abner i^ 
Lips.  1709).  The  latter  refused  to  treat  unless,  as  a 
preliminary  proof  of  Abner's  sincerity,  Michal,  daugh- 
ter of  Saul,  was  restored  to  David.  The  possession  of 
such  a  wife  was  valuable  to  one  who  was  aspiring  to 


the  kingdom;  and  although  David  bad  now  other 
wives,  he  appears  not  to  have  lost  his  affection  for  thLs 
his  earliest  bride.  She,  too,  seems  to  have  acquiesced 
in  his  claim  as  being  greater  than  that  of  the  man  on 
whom  her  father  liad  arbitrarily  bestowed  her,  and  the 
sincere  kindness  of  her  new  husband  had  prolsably  not 
effaced  her  former  attachniient  to  David,  although  we 
afterwards  find  her  betrayed  into  an  unworthy  act  by 
her  pride  of  position.  After  giving  her  back,  Abner 
proceeded  to  win  the  elders  of  Israel  over  to  David ; 
but  Joab  discerned  that  if  this  should  be  so  brought 
about,  Abner  of  necessity  would  displace  him  from  his 
poet  of  chief  captain.  He  therefore  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  murdering  him  when  he  had  come  on  a  peace- 
ful embassy,  and  covered  the  atrocity  by  pleading  the 
duty  of  revenging  his  brother's  blood.  Thus  deed  was 
perhaps  David's  first  taste  of  the  miseries  of  royal  pow- 
er. He  dared  not  proceed  actively  against  his  ruth- 
less nephew,  but  he  vented  his  abhorrence  in  a  solemn 
curse  on  Joab  and  his  posterity,  and  followed  Abner 
to  the  grave  with  weeping.  See  Abner.  Anxious  to 
purge  himself  of  the  guilt,  he  ordered  a  public  wearing 
of  sackcloth,  and  refused  to  touch  food  all  the  day. 
His  sincere  expressions  of  grief  won  the  heart  of  all 
Israel.  The  feeble  Ishbosheth  (q.  v.),  left  alone,  was 
unequal  to  the  government,  and  shortly  suffered  tlie 
same  fate  of  assassination.  David,  following  the  uni- 
versal policy  of  soverei^^ns  (Tacit  Hiit.  i,  44),  and  his 
own  profound  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  royalty',  took 
vengeance  on  the  murderers,  and  buried  Ishbosheth  in 
Abner's  tomb  at  Hebron.  During  this  period,  it  is  not 
stated  against  what  people  his  marauding  excursions 
were  directed.  It  is  distinctly  alleged  (2  Sam.  iii,  22) 
that  his  men  brought  in  a  great  spoil  at  the  very  time 
at  which  he  had  a  truce  with  Abner ;  possibly  it  may 
have  been  won  from  his  old  enemies  the  Amalekites  {\ 
Sam.  xxx).  The  throne,  so  long  waiting  for  him,  was 
now  vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  people 
at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it.  B.C.  1046.  A  sol- 
emn league  was  made  between  him  and  hb  people  (2 
Sam.  V,  3).  For  the  third  time  David  was  anointed 
king,  and  a  festival  of  three  days  celebrated  the  joyful 
event  (1  Chron.  xii,  39).  His  little  band  had  now 
swelled  into  **  a  great  host,  like  the  host  of  God"  (1 
Chron.  xii,  22).  The  command  of  it,  which  had  for- 
merly rested  on  David  alone,  he  now  devolved  on  his 
nephew  Joab  (2  Sam.  ii,  28).  It  was  formed  by  con- 
tingents from  every  tribe  of  Israel.  Two  are  specially 
mentioned  as  bringing  a  weight  of  authority  above  the 
others.  The  sons  of  Issachar  had  *'  understanding  of 
the  times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"  and  with 
the  adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  common  feast 
the  peculiar  products  of  their  rich  territor}"  (1  Chron. 
xii,  82,  40).  The  Levitical  tribe,  formerly  represented 
in  David's  being  followed  only  by  the  solitary  fugitive 
Abiathar,  now  came  in  strength,  represented  by  the 
hdad  of  the  rival  branch  of  Eleazar,  the  high-priest, 
the  aged  Jehoiada  and  his  youthful  and  warlike  kins- 
man Zadok  (1  Chron.  xii,  27, 28 ;  xxvii,  5).  The  king- 
dom was  not  at  first  a  despotic,  but  a  constitutional 
one ;  for  it  is  stated,  "  David  made  a  leagUA  with  the 
elders  of  Israel  in  Hebron  before  Jehovah ;  and  they 
anointed  David  king  over  Israel"  (2  Sam.  v,  8).  This 
is  marked  out  as  the  era  which  determined  the  Philis- 
tines to  hostility  (ver.  17),  and  may  confirm  our  idea 
that  their  policy  was  to  hinder  Israel  from  becoming 
united  under  a  single  king. 

Underneath  this  show  of  outward  prosperity,  two 
cankers,  incident  to  the  royal  state  which  David  now 
assumed,  had  first  made  themselves  apparent  at  He- 
bron, and  affected  all  the  rest  of  his  career.  The  first 
was  the  formation  of  a  harem,  according  to  the  usage 
of  Oriental  kings.  To  the  two  wives  of  his  wander- 
ing life  he  had  now  added  four,  and  including  Michal, 
five  (2  Sam.  ii,  2 ;  iii,  2-5, 15).  The  second  was  the 
increasing  power  of  his  kinsmen  and  chief  oflScers, 
which  the  king  strove  to  restrain  within  the  limlta 
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of  right ;  and  thus,  of  all  the  incidents  of  this  part  of 
his  career,  the  inoitt  plaintive  and  characteristic  is  his 
lamentation  over  his  powerlessness  to  prevent  the  mur- 
der of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  81-86). 

(II.)  Beign  over  all  IsrtieL,  88  years  (2  Sam.  v,  5,  to  1 
Kings  ii,  11). — The  reign  of  David  is  the  great  critical 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  It  decided  that 
they  were  to  have  for  nearly  five  centuries  a  national 
monarchy,  a  fixed  line  of  priesthood,  and  a  solemn 
religious  worship  by  music  and  psalms  of  exquisite 
beauty;  it  finally  separated  Israel  from  the  surround- 
ing heathen,  and  gave  room  for  producing  those  noble 
monuments  of  sacred  writ,  to  the  influence  of  which 
over  the  whole  world  no  end  can  be  seen.  His  prede- 
cessor, Saul,  had  many  successes  against  the  Philis- 
tines, but  it  is  dear  that  he  made  little  impression  on 
their  real  power;  for  he  died  fighting  against  them, 
not  on  their  own  border,  but  at  the  opposite  side  of  his 
kingdom,  in  Mount  Gilboa.  As  for  all  the  other  *^  en- 
emies on  every  side" — Moabites,  Ammonites,  £dom- 
ites,  and  the  kings  of  Zobah — ^however  much  he  may 
have  "  vexed  them"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47),  they,  as  well  as 
the  Amalekites,  remained  unsubdued,  if  weakened. 
The  real  work  of  establishing  Israel  as  lord  over  the 
whole  soil  of  Canaan  was  left  for  David. 

1.  The  Foundaiion  ofJeruiakm, — It  must  have  been 
with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  surrounding  nations 
watched  for  the  prey  on  which  the  Lion  of  Judah,  now 
about  to  issue  from  his  native  lair,  and  establish  him- 
self in  a  new  home,  would  make  his  first  spring.  One 
fastness  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitherto 
defied  the  arms  of  Israel.  On  this,  with  a  singular 
prescience,  perceiving  that  so  southerly  a  position  as 
Hebron  was  no  longer  suitable,  David  fixed  as  his  fu- 
ture capital.  By  one  sudden  assault  Jebus  was  taken, 
and  became  henceforth  known  by  the  names  (whether 
borne  by  it  before  or  not  we  cannot  tell)  of  Jerusalem 
and  Zion.  B.C.  1044.  See  jERU8AL.Kir.  Of  all  the 
cities  of  Palestine  great  in  former  ages,  Jerusalem 
alone  has  vindicated  by  its  long  permanence  the  choice 
of  its  founder.  The  importance  of  the  capture  was 
marked  at  the  time.  Tlie  reward  bestowed  on  the 
successful  scaler  of  the  precipice  was  the  highest  place 
in  the  army.  Joab  henceforward  became  captain  of 
the  host  (1  Chron.  xi,  6).  The  royal  residence  was 
instantly  fixed  there,  fortifications  were  added  by  the 
king  and  by  Joab,  and  it  was  known  by  the  special 
name  of  the  "  city  of  David"  (1  Chron.  xi,  7  ;  2  Sam. 
v,  9). 

In  the  account  of  this  siege,  some  have  ima^^ed 
the  Chronicles  to  contradict  the  book  of  Samuel,  but 
there  is  no  real  incompatibility  in  the  two  narratives. 
Joab  was,  it  is  true,  cUrecu^  David's  chief  captain; 
but  David  was  heartily  disgusted  with  him,  and  may 
have  sought  a  pretence  for  superseding  him  by  ofier- 
ing  the  post  to  the  man  who  should  first  scale  the 
wall.  Joab  would  be  animated  by  the  desire  to  retain 
his  ofiice,  at  least  as  keenly  as  others  by  the  desire  to 
get  it ;  and  it  is  credible  that  he  may  actually  have 
been  the  successful  hero  of  that  siege  also.  If  this 
was  the  case,  it  will  further  explain  why  David,  even 
in  the  fulness  of  power,  made  no  further  effort  to  ex- 
pel him  until  he  had  slaughtered  Absalom. 

The  neighboring  nations  were  partly  enraged  and 
partly  awestruck.  The  Philistines  had  already  made 
two  ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v,  17- 
20),  both  near  the  valley  of  Rephaim ;  and  these  were 
probably  the  first  battles  fought  by  David  after  be- 
coming king  of  all  Israel.  A  retribution  on  their  for- 
mer victories  now  took  place  by  the  capture  and  con- 
flagration of  their  own  idols  (1  Chron.  xiv,  12).  Tyre, 
now  for  the  first  time  appearing  in  the  sacred  history, 
allied  herself  with  Israel ;  and  Hiram  sent  cedarwood 
for  the  buildings  of  the  new  capital  (2  Sam.  v,  11),  es- 
pecially for  the  palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam.  vil, 
2).  That  the  mechanical  arts  should  have  been  in  a 
very  low  state  among  the  Israelites  was  to  be  expect- 


ed, since,  before  the  reign  of  Saul,  even  smiths^  forges 
were  not  allowed  among  them  by  the  Philistines. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  profitable  for  the 
Phcenicians  than  the  security  of  cultivation  enjoyed 
by  the  Israelites  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 
The  trade  between  Tyre  and  Israel  became  at  once  ex- 
tremely lucrative  to  both,  and  the  league  between  the 
two  states  was  quickly  very  intimate.  Unhallowed 
and  pro&ne  as  Jebus  had  been  before,  it  was  at  once 
elevated  to  a  sanctity  which  it  has  never  lost,  above 
any  of  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  land.  The  ark 
was  now  removed  from  its  obscurity  at  Kiijath-Jearim 
with  marked  solemnity,  B.C.  1048.  A  temporary  halt 
(owing  to  the  death  of  Uzzah)  detained  it  at  Obed- 
edom's  house,  after  which  it. again  moved  forward 
with  great  state  to  Jerusalem.  An  assembly  of  the 
nation  was  convened,  and  (according  to  1  Chron.  xiil, . 
2 ;  XV,  2-27)  especially  of  the  Levites.  The  musical 
arts,  in  which  David  himself  excelled,  were  now  de- 
veloped on  a  great  scale  (1  Chron.  xv,  16-22 ;  2  Sam. 
vi,  6).  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of 
the  two  Aaronic  families,  were  both  present  (1  Chron. 
XV,  11).  Chenaniah  presided  over  the  music  (1  Chron. 
XV,  22,  27).  Obed-edom  followed  his  sacred  charge  (1 
Chron.  xiii,  18,  21,  24).  The  prophet  Nathan  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  the  controlling  adviser  of  the  fu- 
ture (2  Sam.  vil,  8).  A  sacrifice  was  offered  as  soon 
as  a  successful  start  was  made  (1  Chron.  xv,  26 ;  2 
Sam.  vi,  18).  David  himself  was  dressed  in  the  white 
linen  dress  of  the  priestly  order,  without  his  royal 
robes,  and  played  on  stringed  instruments  (1  Chron. 
XV,  27 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  14,  20).  As  in  the  prophetic  schools 
where  he  had  himself  been  brought  up  (1  Sam.  x,  5), 
and  as  still  in  the  impressive  ceremonial  of  some  East- 
ern dervishes,  and  of  Seville  cathedral  (probably  de- 
rived from  the  East),  a  wild  dance  was  part  of  the 
religious  solemnity.  Into  this  David  threw  himself 
with  unreserved  enthusiasm,  and  thus  conveyed  the 
symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  into  the  ancient 
heathen  fortress  (see  J.  £.  MQller,  De  Daoide  ante  or- 
cam  saltante,  in  Ugolini  Thee,  xxxii).  See  Dance. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the 
royal  functions,  he  offered  sacrifices  on  a  large  scale, 
and  himself  gave  the  benediction  to  the  people  (2  Sam. 
vi,  17, 18;  1  Chron.  xvi,  2).  The  scene  of  this  inau- 
guration was  on  the  hill  which,  from  David's  habita- 
tion, was  specially  known  as  the  "City  of  David." 
As  if  to  mark  the  new  era,  he  had  not  brought  the  an- 
cient tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  but  had  erected  a  new 
tent  or  tabernacle  (1  Chron.  xv,  1)  for  the  reception 
of  the  ark.  It  was  the  first  beginning  of  the  great 
design,  of  which  we  will  speak  presently,  afterwards 
carried  out  by  his  son,  of  erecting  a  permanent  temple 
or  palace  for  the  ark,  corresponding  to  the  state  in 
which  he  himself  was  to  dwell.  It  was  the  greatest 
day  of  David's  life.  One  incident  only  tarnished  its 
splendor — the  reproach  of  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was 
finally  entering  his  own  palace,  to  carry  to  his  own 
household  the  benediction  which  he  had  already  pro- 
nounced on  his  people.  See  Michal.  His  act  of 
severitv  towards  her  was  an  additional  mark  of  the 
stress  which  ho  himself  laid  on  the  solemnity  (2  Sam. 
vi,  20-28 ;  1  Chron.  xv,  29). 

A  large  number  of  psalms,  either  in  their  traditional 
titles,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence  of  their  contents, 
bear  traces  of  this  great  festival,  besides  those  which 
may  be  referred  either  to  this  occasion,  or  to  the  ded- 
ication of  Solomon's  Temple,  or  even  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  sacred  services  on  the  return  from  Babylon. 
The  loth,  101st,  and  118th,  by  their  contents,  express 
the  feelings  of  David  on  his  occupation  of  his  new 
home.  The  68th,  at  least  in  part,  and  the  24th,  seem 
to  have  been  actually  composed  for  the  entrance  of 
the  ark  into  the  ancient  gates  of  the  heathen  fortress 
— and  the  last  words  of  the  second  of  these  two  psalms 
may  be  regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  the  new  name 
by  which  God  henceforth  is  called.  The  Lord  of  hosts. 
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<'  Who  is  thu  king  of  glory  ?'*  '*  The  Lord  of  hosts, 
he  is  the  Icing  of  glory"  (Psa.  zxiv,  10 ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
yi,  2).  Fragments  of  poetry  worlced  up  into  psalms 
(zctI,  2-13;  cv ;  cvi,  1,  47,  48)  occur  in  1  Chron.  zvi, 
8-86,  as  haying  been  deliyered  by  Dayid  *Mnto  the 
hands  of  Asaph  and  his  lirothcr"  after  the  close  of  tlie 
feetiyal.     See  Pbalms. 

The  priests  or  Aaronites  most,  for  a  long  time,  haye 
had  litUe  occupation  in  their  sacred  office ;  for  the  ark 
was  at  Kiijath-jearim,  under  the  care  of  a  priyate  fam- 
ily. Indeed,  daring  the  reign  of  Saul,  we  find  shew- 
faread  to  haye  been  set  forth  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi,  4-6) 
by  Ahimelech  the  priest ;  and  it  is  possible  that  many 
other  ceremonies  were  performed  by  them,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  the  ark.  Bot  after  the  dreadful  mas- 
sacre perpetnted  on  the  priestly  order  by  Saul,  few 
Aaronites  are  likely  to  haye  felt  at  ease  in  their  yoca- 
tion.  To  wear  an  epliod — the  mark  of  a  priest  who  is 
asking  counsel  of  Jehoyah — had  almost  become  a 
crime ;  and  eyen  after  the  death  of  Saul,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Aaronites,  like  the  other  Israelites,  remained 
organised  as  bands  of  soldiers.  At  least  Jehoiada 
(who,  according  to  1  Chron.  xxyii,  6,  was  high-priest 
at  tUs  time,  and  joined  Dayid  at  Hebron  with  8700 
Aaronites)  was  father  of  the  celebrated  warrior  Bena- 
iah,  afterwards  captain  of  Dayid's  body-guard — a  man 
whose  qualities  were  anything  but  priest-like ;  and 
Zadok,  ttfterwaids  higli-priest,  who  Joined  Dayid  "with 
twenty-two  captains  of  his  father's  house"  at  the  same 
time  as  Jehoiada,  is  described  as '  *  a  young  man  mighty 
of  yalor**  (1  Chron.  xii,  27,  28).  How  long  Jehoiada 
retained  the  place  of  high-priest  is  uncertain.  It  is 
probable  that  no  definite  conception  then  existed  of 
the  need  of  liaying  one  high-priest ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  Dayid's  aflRsction  for  Abiathar,  because  of  his  fa- 
ther's £ite,  maintained  him  in  chief  place  through  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign.  Not  until  a  later  time,  it 
would  seem,  was  Zadok  eleyated  to  a  co-ordinate  posi- 
tion. See  Abiathar.  Any  farther  remarks  concern- 
ing the  orders  and  courses  of  tlie  priests  will  be  better 
reseryed  for  the  article  on  that  subject.  It  is  enough 
here  to  add  that  the  cruel  slaughter  ordered  by  Saal 
of  the  Aaronites  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  whom'  Abia- 
thar now  represented,  naturally  gave  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  numbers  and  power  to  the  line  of  Eleazar, 
to  which  Zadok  belong^.  We  must  also  refer  to 
the  article  Levitss  for  further  information  concern- 
ing them.  The  bringing  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath- 
jearim  to  Jerusalem  established  the  line  of  high-priests 
in  direct  seryice  before  it ;  and  fh>m  this  time  we  may 
j^esume  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment began  to  be  obsenred.  Preyiously,  it  would  ap- 
pear, the  connection  between  the  priesthood  and  the 
tabernacle  had  been  yery  loose.  The  priests  fixed 
their  abode  at  Nob,  when  the  ark  was  at  Kirjath-jea- 
rim,  a  very  short  distance ;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  de- 
note that  they  at  all  interfered  with  Abinadab  in  his 
exclusive  care  of  the  sacred  deposit. 

After  this  event,  the  king,  contrasting  his  cedar  pal- 
ace with  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  was  desirous 
of  building  a  temple  for  the  ark ;  such  a  step,  more- 
over, was  likely  to  prevent  any  future  change  of  its 
abode.  This  design,  when  imparted  to  the  prophet 
Nathan,  was  received  by  him  with  warm  encourage- 
ment. He  had  to  learn,  however,  that  the  seemingly 
obvious  fitness  of  a  public  measure  did  not  excuse  a 
prophet  from  the  obligation  of  consulting  the  Lord  lie- 
fore  he  ventured  to  utter  an  authoritative  opinion  ;  for 
the  next  day  he  had  to  return  to  the  king  with  an  in- 
timation that  he  must  abandon  the  intention  of  execu- 
ting this  great  undertaking.  The  design  is  indeed 
commended;  yet  as  he  had  been  a  warrior  from  his 
youth,  and  had  shed  much  human  blood,  he  was  pro- 
nounced unfit  for  this  sacred  worlc,  which  was  there- 
fore to  l>e  reserved  for  the  peaceful  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Encouraged  by  the  divine  approbation,  and 
by  the  high  promises  which  were  on  this  occasion 


given  to  him,  David  henceforth  made  it  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  his  reign  to  gather  means  and  materi- 
als for  this  important  undertaking,  the  credit  of  which 
he  is  fairly  entitled  to  divide  with  his  son,  by  whom  it 
was  actusily  executed.     See  Solomon. 

Great  as  might  appear  the  advantage  of  establishing 
the  same  city  as  the  religions  and  civil  metropolis,  the 
eflTect  was,  in  one  respect,  most  unfortunate ;  it  offend- 
ed the  powerful  and  central  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Tliey 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  Shiloh  as  tlie  rightful 
aliode  of  the  ark.  Against  Kiijath-jearim  no  env}' 
was  felt,  especially  while  the  ark  and  its  priests  were 
in  obscurity;  but  when  so  much  honor  attended  it; 
when  it  became  a  peculiar  glory  to  Jndah  and  Benja- 
min— tribes  already  too  much  favored ;  when  a  mag^ 
nificent  edifice  was  erected  to  receive  it,  the  seeds 
were  sown  of  that  disaffection  which  ended  in  a  rend- 
ing of  the  tribes  apart.  Nor  was  the  argument  unrea- 
sonable that  a  more  central  spot  was  needed  for  Israel 
to  assemble  at  year  by  year. 

2.  Fotmdation  of  the  Court  €md  Em^re  ofltrael  (2 
Sam.  viii  to  xii). — ^The  erection  of  the  new  capital  at 
Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new  era  in  David's  life 
and  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  Up  to  this  time 
he  had  been  a  king,  such  as  Saul  had  been  before  him, 
or  as  the  kings  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  each  ruling 
over  his  territory,  unconcerned  with  any  foreign  rela- 
tions except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  defend  his  own 
nation.  But  David,  and  through  him  the  Israelitish 
monarchy,  now  toolc  a  wider  range.  He  became  a 
king  on  the  scale  ot  the  great  Oriental  sovereigns  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and 
organization  of  court  and  camp ;  and  he  also  founded 
an  imperial  dominion  which  for  the  first  time  realised 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  chosen 
people  (Gen.  xv,  18-21).  The  internal  organization 
now  established  lasted  till  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.  The  empire  was  of  much  shorter  dura- 
tion, continuing  only  through  the  reigns  of  David  and 
his  successor  Solomon.  But,  for  the  period  of  its  ex- 
istence, it  lent  a  peculiar  character  to  the  sacred  liis- 
tory.  For  once,  the  kings  of  Israel  were  on  a  level 
with  the  great  potentates  of  the  world.'  David  wss 
an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not  of  the  same  magnitude, 
yet  of  the  same  kind  as  Barneses  or  Cyrus.  **  I  have 
made  thee  a  great  name  like  unto  the  name  of  the 
great  men  that  are  in  the  earth*'  (2  Sam.  vii,  9). 
"Thou  hast  shed  blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made 
great  wars"  (1  Chrou.  xxii,  8).  And  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  external  relations  of  life,  and  the  great  inci- 
dents of  war  and  conquest  receive  an  elevation  by 
thehr  contact  with  the  religious  history,  so  the  relig- 
ious history  swells  into  larger  and  broader  dimensions 
fh>m  its  contact  with  the  course  of  the  outer  worM. 
The  enlargement  of  territory,  the  amplification  of  pow- 
er and  state,  leads  to  a  corresponding  enlargement  and 
amplification  of  idea?,  of  imagery,  of  sympathies,  and 
thus  (humanly  speaking)  the  magnificent  foreshadow- 
ings  of  a  wider  dispensation  in  the  prophetic  writings 
first  became  possible  through  the  court  and  empire  of 
David. 

CI.  In  the  internal  organization  of  the  kingdom  the 
first  new  element  that  has  to  be  considered  is  the  roy- 
al family,  the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was  the  found- 
er, a  position  which  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  "Pa- 
triarch" (Acts  ii,  29)  and  (ultimately)  of  the  ancestor 
of  the  Messiah.  Once  settled  in  Jerusalem,  David 
proceeded  to  increase  the  number  of  his  wives,  per- 
haps in  part  from  the  same  political  motive  that  actu- 
ates other  Oriental  monarchs,  viz.  in  order  to  take 
homages  from  the  chieftains  round  in  the  least  offensive 
mode.  This  explanation  will  not  apply  to  the  oonca- 
bines.  We  know  notliing  farther  concerning  David's 
family  relations  than  the  names  of  eleven  sons  bom  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  y,  14, 15),  of  whom  four  were  chil- 
dren of  Bathsheba  (1  Chron.  iii,  5),  and  therefore  much 
younger  than  the  elder  sons. 
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(T.)  Wive9  of  the  Wanderinas, 

(1  Swn.  zzril,8 ;  1  Chnm.  Ui,  1.) 
1.  AhiBOMii  of  J«r«d.  t.  Abiipdl  otCtamtL 


AmaoD  or  Johiolt 

(Jerome,  (^.  IM. 

on  I  Chnm.  xzrtl,  St.) 


Chllwb  or  Danlol 
CI  ChroikUi,  I; 


Ifnoh 

of  GMhar. 

I 


(IT.)  Wivet  at  Hebron. 

(i  Sun.  lU,  »4;  1  ChroD.  ill,  1-4). 
HiRglth.         Ab  tal.  Eglah. 


Hlehal 

(SSanb 

ULlt). 


AbMlooi.    Tnow.  Adooyah.    Sbcphatiali.     IthiMm. 


N.B.— Thore  war*,  b«<d«s,  10  eonnbiiMt  (S  Sam.  r.  13 : 
zv,  16),  whoM  children  (1  Chran.  Ill,  9)  «ra  not  nauMd  (boi 
Mt  JoMph.  AnL  tU,  S,  (). 


S  tons  who 

died  (2  Sun. 

xvUl,lS). 


Tanar  to  Rsbowmji. 

(or 
Miaeah) 
(SSam. 
xiv,  91 ; 
Joeeph. 
Ant.  Til, 

8,5). 


Abuab. 


(m.)  Wives  at  JenuaXem. 

(*  Sam.  T,  I»-16j  1  Chnm.  Ill,  5-8 ;  xIt.  4-7.) 


Ihbar.  Eltshna,         Ellphelet. 


(1  Cbron. 
Ill,  6). 


Nomh 
(I  Cbron. 

iu,a;. 


Neph«g.         Japhla.        ElUhaina. 


S.  Bathiheba 

(1  Chron.  ill,  ft), 

BaUuhaa. 


I 


Ellada, 
BecUada 
(1  Cbron. 
xlr,  1). 


Ellphelet.  Jerlmoth 

(«  Chron.  zi,  18). 


Uahalath  fe  RxaoaoAM. 


one  died 

a*  a  child 

(t8am.xU,15). 


Sbammoa, 

Shimea 

(lCbnm.IU,5}. 


Shobab. 


Nathan. 


Jedidkh 

or 

SOLOifosr 

(9  Sam.  zli,  96). 


Of  these,  Absalom  and  Adon^ah  both  inherited  their 
father's  b^uty  (2  Sam.  xiv,  25 ;  1  Kings  i,  6),  but 
Solomon  alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher  qualities. 
It  was  from  a  union  of  the  cliildren  of  Solomon  and 
Absalom  that  the  royal  line  was  carried  on  (1  Kings 
XV,  2).  The  princes  were  under  the  charge  of  Jehiel 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  82),  perhaps  the  Levite  (1  Chron.  xv, 
21 ;  2  Cbron.  xx,  14),  with  the  exception  of  Solomon, 
who  (according  at  least  to  one  rendering)  was  under 
the  charge  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii,  25).  David's  strong 
parental  affection  for  all  of  them  is  very  remarkable 
(2  Sam.  xui,  81,38,  86;  ziv,  88;  xviii,  5,  88;  xix,  4; 
1  Kings  i,  6). 

5.  The  military  organization,  which  was,  in  fiict,  in- 
herited flrom  Saul,  but  greatly  developed  by  David, 
was  as  follows : 

(1.)  ''The  Host,"  i.  e.  the  whole  available  military 
force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  and  summoned  only  for  war.  This  had  al- 
ways existed  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  in 
Canaan,  and  had  .been  commanded  by  the  chief  or  the 
judge  who  presided  over  Israel  for  the  time.  Under 
Saul  we  first  find  the  recognised  post  of  a  captain  or 
commander-in-chief  in  the  person  of  Abner ;  and  un- 
der David  this  post  was  given  as  a  reward  for  the  as- 
sault on  Jerusalem  to  his  nephew  Joab  (1  Chron.  xi, 
6;  xxvii,  84),  who  conducted  the  army  to  battle  in 
the  absence  of  the  icing  (2  Sam.  xil,  26).  There  were 
12  divisions  of  24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in 
duty  month  by  month,  and  over  each  of  them  presided 
an  officer  selected  for  this  purpose  from  the  other  mil- 
itary bodies  formed  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  1-15). 
Besides  this  host,  the  register  proceeds  to  recount 
twelve  princes  over  the  tribes  of  Israel,  who  may  per- 
haps be  compared  to  the  governors  of  our  own  states 
in  their  militarj*  capacity.  The  enumeration  of  these 
great  officers  is  remarkable,  l)eing  as  follows :  1,  Of 
the  Reubenites ;  2,  of  the  Simeonites ;  8,  of  the  Le- 
vites ;  4,  of  the  Aaronites  •  5,  of  Judah :  6,  of  Issachar ; 
7,  of  Zebulon ;  8,  of  Naphthali ;  9,  of  Ephraim ;  10,  of 
Manasseh ;  11,  of  Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan ;  12, 
of  Benjamin ;  18,  of  Dan.  Here  the  names  of  Gad 
and  Asher  are  omitted  without  explanation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Levites  and  Aaronites  are  recounted, 
as  though  they  were  tribes  coordinate  with  the  rest, 


Mahakth  to  Rbuoboam  lo  Tamar  (or 

IMaacah) 
(1K.ZT,1). 

AaijAR. 

and  Zadok  is  named  as  prince  of  the  Aaronites.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Levites  or  Aaronites  were 
wholly  shut  out  from  civil  and  military  duties.  It 
has  already  been  remarked  that  Zadok  (here  chief  of 
the  Aaronites)  was  described  in  the  beginning  of  Da- 
vid's reign  as  **a  mighty  man  pf  valor"  (1  Cluon.  xii, 
28),  and  the  same  appellation  is  given  to  the  sons  of 
Shemaiah,  a  Levite  (xxvi,  6).  Benaiah  also,  now 
captain  of  David's  body-guard,  was  son  of  the  late 
high-priest  Jehoiada  (xxvii,  5,  and  xii,  27).  The  army 
was  still  distinguished  from  those  of  surrounding  na- 
tions by  its  primitive  aspect  of  a  force  of  in&ntry 
without  cavalry.  The  only  innovations  as  yet  al- 
lowed were  the  introduction  of  a  very  limited  number 
of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii,  4),  and  of  mules  for  the  princes 
and  officers  instead  of  asses  (2  Sam.  xiii,  29;  xviii, 
9).  According  to  a  Mussulman  tradition  {Koran^  xxi, 
80),  David  invented  chain  armor.  The  usual  weapons 
were  still  spears  and  shields,  as  appears  from  the 
Psalms.  For  tlie  general  question  of  the  numbers  and 
equipment  of  the  army,  see  Asms  and  Army. 

(2.)  The  Body-guard.  This  also  had  existed  in  the 
court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  probably  been 
its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii,  14;  Ewald).  But 
it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organization.  They  were, 
at  least  in  name,  foreigners,  as  having  been  drawn 
from  the  Philistines,  probably  during  David's  resi- 
dence at  the  court  of  Gath.  They  are  usually  called 
from  this  circumstance  **  Cherethites  and  Pelethites" 
(q.  v.),  but  had  also  a  body  especially  fh>m  Gath 
among  them,  of  whom  the  name  of  one,  Ittai,  is  pre- 
served as  a  faithful  servant  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv,  19). 
The  captain  of  the  force  was,  however,  not  only  not  a 
foreigner,  but  an  Israelite  of  the  highest  distinction 
and  purest  descent,  who  first  appears  in  this  capacity, 
but  who  outlive^  David,  and  became  the  chief  support 
of  the  throne  of  his  son,  namely,  Benaiah,  son  of  the 
chief  priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest 
branch  of  Aaron's  house  (2  Sam.  viii,  18;  xv,  18;  xx, 
28;  1  Kings  i,  88,  44). 

(3.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in  Da^ 
vid's  army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  early  life.  The  nucleus  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  only  standing  army  in  David's 
forces  was  the  band  of  600  men  who  had  gathered 
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round  him  in  his  wanderings.  The  number  of  600  was 
atill  preserved,  with  the  name  of  Gibborim,  **  heroes" 
or  **  mighty  men/'  It  became  yet  further  subdivided 
into  three  large  bands  of  200  each,  and  small  bands  of 
20  each.  The  small  bands  were  commanded  by  thirty 
officers,  one  for  each  band,  who  together  formed  *^  the 
thirty,"  and  the  three  large  bands  by  three  officers,  who 
together  formed  "the  three,"  and  the  whole  by  one 
chief,  "the  captain  of  the  mighty  men"  (2  Sam.  xziii, 
8-d9 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  9-47).  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
second  or  alternate  set  to  "the  three,"  and  in  this 
grade,  as  well  as  among  the  subaltern  "thirty,"  one 
is  apparently  named  as  outranking  his  colleagues. 
There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  adjusting  their  rela- 
tive position,  and  two  or  three  names  appear  to  have 
been  omitted.  The  sixteen  additional  names  given 
in  1  Chron.  xi  may  he  those  of  alternates  to  "  the  thir- 
ty." Of  "the  thirty,"  some  few  only  are  known  to 
fame  elsewhere.  Asahel,  David's  nephew  (1  Chron. 
xi,  26 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  18) ;  Elhanan,  the  victor  of  at  least 
one  Goliath  (1  Chron.  xi,  26;  2  Sam.  xxi,  19);  Joel, 
the  brother  or  son  (Sept.)  of  Nathan  (1  Chron.  xi,  38) ; 
Naharai,  the  armor-bearer  of  Joab  (1  Chron.  xi,  39 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiii,  37) ;  Eliam,  the  son  of  Ahitophel  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  34) ;  Ira,  one  of  David's  priests  (1  Chron.  xi, 
40;  2  Sam.  xxiU,  88;  xx,  26);  Uriah  the  Hittite  (1 
Chron.  xi,  41;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  39;  xi,  8).  See  Hof- 
mann,  GescMchis  der  Htldtn  David t  (in  his  Exeg.  krii. 
Abhcmdlungen^  No.  ri). 

The  following  is  a  corrected  and  classified  list  of 
the  noted  warriors  of  David's  veterans.  See  each 
name  in  its  alphabetical  place. 


No.  Chi^o/aU. 

1.  Jashobeam  (ion  of  Zabdiel),  a  descendant 
of  UachmoQ 


Prindpal  Three. 

2.  Eleasar  (Bon  of  Dodo),  a  deweodant  of 

Ahoah 

3.  Shammah  (son  of  Agee  Callage  ?]),  of  the 

mountains  of  Judah 

(4)  Unknoim. 


Secondary  Three. 

6.  Abishal  (son  of  Zcruiah),  e22*tain , 

6.  Benaiah  (son  of  Jehoiada) 

(7.)  Unknown. 


SuborditmU  Thirty, 

(S.)  Tsmalah  of  Gibeah,  eapfain  [I  Chron.  xil,4] 
9.  Aaahel  (brother  of  Joab) 

10.  Klhanan  (son  of  Dodo)  of  Itethlehem. .... 

1 1.  Shammah  of  Ilarod,  of  the  lineage  of  Zarah 
[KlIkaofHarod] 

1 2.  Hole*  of  Falon,  in  Ephraim 

IS.  Ira  (son  of  Ikkesh)  of  Tekoa 

14.  Ablexer  of  Anathoth,  fai  Benjamin 

15.  Sibbecal,  a  descendant  of  lluabah,  of  the 

lineage  of  Zarah 

16.  ZalmoD.  a  descendant  of  Ahoah 

1 7.  Maharai  of  Notophat,  of  the  lines  ge  of  Zarah 
IS.  Heled  (son  of  Baanah,  of  the  Uncage  of 

Othniel)  of  Netophat 

19.  Ittai(9onofRibai)ofrabcah,  in  Benjamin 
80.  Benaiah  of  Plrathon,  in  Kphmim 

21.  Hurai,  of  the  valleys  of  Gaash 

22.  Abiel  of  Beth-Arabah ,'.,', 

23.  Azmaveth  (son  of  Adiel)  of  Bahuriui 

24.  Ellahba  of  fthaalbln 

25.  Jonathan  (son  of)    -..    _       ^  ,  ""'} 

Shage)  (  ^  '"®  mountains  of  i 

26.  Ahiara  (soi  of  skl  f  '^}}^\  "^^^^H"^}^  { 

c^r)  J  of  Jashen  of  Gisoh  I 

2T.  Eliphelet  (son  of  Ahasbal  Wri)  rHepher] 
of  MaachHh 

2S.  Eliam  [Ahijah]  (son  of  Abithophe'l)  of  Gi- 
loh  [Pelon] 

29.  Hezrai  of  Carmol "[' 

30.  Naarai  (^on  of  Kzbai)  of  Arab  .....'.'..'.,. 

31.  Jool  [Igal]  (brother  CtK>n]  of  Nathan)  of 

Zobah 

32.  Mibhar  [BanI],  a  Hagarene  (of  the  tribe  of 

Gad) 

33.  Zeiek,  an  Ammonite 

34.  Naharai  (Joab's  armor-bearer)  of  Beeroth 

86;G'Meb}^"^°^°'*of'^e'»*ro | 

8T.  Uriah,  a  Hittite I 


8 

9 
11 


18 
20 


11 


12 


20 
22 


?4 

25 

li 

2G 

it 

«T 

i* 
2S 

29 

ii 

30 

ii 

31 

ii 

32 

ii 

33 
34 

n 

86 

14 


26 

ii 

27 


iC 

2S 
ii 

29 
ii 

SO 

ii 

M 

ii 

82 

ii 

33 

ii 


34 

35 

86 

it 
37 

14 


p.  H 


7 

8 

10 

9 

12 

11 

13 
16 
14 

25 


3G 

3S 

ii 

ii 

87 

ii 

33 

n 

3S 
•1 

40 

ii 

89 

41 

So.  BuppUmentary  Sixteen. 

88.  Zabed  (son  of  Aphlal) 

89.  Adloa  (son  of  Shlaa),  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 

40.  Hanan  (son  of  Maachah) 

41.  Jehoehsphat  of  Methen 

42.  UsKUh  of  AahUroth 

2;  jehS*}  <•***"  ^  Hothan)  of  Aroer  . . . 

S:  jSIt**^}  t-«»  of  Shimri)  of  Tlsah 

47.  Eliel  of  Bfahavah 

S:  J«hS!ah}  («'- «' El°"») 1 

60.  Ithmab,a  Moabite , 

61.  Eliel 

68.0bed 

63.  Jaslel  of  Mesobalah , 


8a 

?1 


ii 

' 

49 

43 

ii 

44 

ii 

•>•• 

45 

fci 

46 

ii 

Ii 

u 

4T 

ii 

Ai 

e.  Side  by  side  with  Uiis  military  organization  were 
established  social  and  moral  institutions.  Some  were 
entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  financial  par- 
poses  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25-31),  otiiers  for  judicial  (1 
Chron.  xxvi,  29-82).  Some  few  are  named  as  consti- 
tuting  what  would  now  be  called  the  court  or  council 
of  the  king;  the  councillors,  Ahithophel  of  Giloh  and 
Jonathan  the  king's  nephew  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  32, 38) ; 
the  companion  or  *'  friend"  Hushai  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
83 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  37 ;  xvi,  19) ;  the  scribe.  Shevm,  or  Se- 
raiah,  and  at  one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xx,  25 ;  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  32);  Jehoahaphat,  the  recorder  or  his- 
torian (2  Sam.  XX,  24) ;  and  Adoram  the  tax  collector, 
both  of  whom  survived  him  (2  Sam,  xx,  24 ;  1  Kings 
xii,  18;  iv,  8,  6).  The  cabmei  of  David  (if  ve  max 
use  a  modem  name)  is  thus  given  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  3i 
-84)  with  reference  to  a  time  which  preceded  Absalom's 
revolt :  1,  Jonathan,  David's  uncle,  a  counsellor,  wiM 
man,  and  scribe ;  2,  Jehiel,  son  of  Hachmoni,  tutor  (?) 
to  the  king's  sons ;  3,  Ahithophel,  the  king's  counsel- 
lor;  4,  Hoshid,  the  king's  companion ;  5,  after  Ahith- 
ophel, Jtkoiada^  the  wm  of  Bentuak;  6,  Abiatbar  the 
priest.  It  is  aidded,  **and  the  general  of  the  king's 
army  was  Joab." 

Each  tribe  had  its  own  head  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  1G-S3). 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  were  Elihu,  David's 
brother  (probably  Eliab),  prince  of  Judah  (ver.  18\ 
and  Jaasiel,  the  son  of  Abner,  of  Benjamin  (rer.  21). 
Twelve  royal  bailiffs  are  recited  as  a  part  of  David's 
establishment  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25,  81),  having  the  fol- 
lowing departments  under  their  charge :  1,  The  tress- 
ures  of  gold,  silver,  etc. ;  2,  the  magazines ;  3,  the 
tillage  (wheat,  etc.?);  4,  the  vineyards;  5,  the  wine- 
cellars  ;  6,  the  olive  and  sycamore  trees ;  7,  the  oil- 
cellars  ;  8,  the  herds  in  Sharon ;  9,  the  herds  in  the 
valleys ;  10,  the  camels ;  11,  the  asses ;  12,  the  flocko. 
The  eminently  prosperous  state  in  which  David  left 
his  kingdom  to  Solomon  appears  to  prove  that  he  was 
on  the  whole  fiilthfuUy  served,  and  that  his  own  ex- 
cellent intentions,  patriotic  spirit,  and  devout  pietv 
(measured,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  standard  of  those 
ages),  really  made  his  reign  beneficial  to  his  subjects. 

d.  But  the  more  peculiar  of  David's  institutions 
were  those  directly  bearing  on  religion.  Two  proph- 
ets appear  as  the  king's  constant  advisers.  Of  these, 
Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder,  had  been  Da- 
vid's companion  in  exile,  and,  ftom  his  being  called 
"the  seer,"  belongs  probably  to  the  eariiest  form  of 
the  prophetic  schools.  Nathan,  who  appears  for  the 
first  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vii,  2),  is  distinguished  both  by  hii; 
title  of  **  prophet,"  and  by  the  nature  of  the  prophecies 
which  he  utters  (2  Sam.  vii,  5-17 ;  xii,  1-14),  as  of  the 
purest  type  of  prophetic  diapensation,  and  as  the  hope 
of  the  new  generation,  which  he  supports  in  the  person 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i).  Two  high-priests — repreMot- 
ntives  of  the  two  rival  houses  of  Aaron  (1  Chron.  xzvi, 
3) — ^here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  prophets,  also 
appear:  one,  Abiathar,  who  attended  him  at  Jerusa- 
lem, companion  of  his  exile,  and  connected  with  the 
old  time  of  the  judges  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  34),  joining 
him  after  the  death  of  Saul,  and  becoming  afterwards 
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tbs  support  of  his  son ;  the  other  Zadok^  who  minister- 
ed at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xri,  89),  and  who  was  made  the 
head  of  the  Aaronic  £Eimil7  (zxvii,  17).  Besides  these 
four  great  religious  functionaries,  there  were  two  chiss- 
es  of  subordinates — prophets,  specially  instructed  in 
singing  and  music,  under  Asaph,  Heman,  the  grand- 
son of  Samuel,  and  Jeduthun  (1  Chron.  xzv,  1-31) ; 
Lcvites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary,  who  again 
were  subdivided  into  the  guardians  of  the  gates  and 
guardians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chron.  xzvi ;  i,  28)  which 
had  been  accumulated,  since  the  re-establishment  of 
the  nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab,  and  David 
himself  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  26-28). 

The  collection  of  those  various  ministers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  worship  round  the  capital  must  have  giv- 
3n  a  new  aspect  to  the  history  in  David*s  time,  such  as 
it  had  not  borne  under  the  disconnected  period  of  the 
judges.  But  the  main  peculiarity  of  the  whole  must 
have  been  that  it  so  well  harmonized  with  the  charac- 
ter of  him  who  was  its  centre.  As  his  early  martial 
life  still  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  military  organ- 
ization which  had  sprung  up  around  him,  so  his  early 
education  and  his  natural  disposition  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  own  religious  institutions.  Himself  a 
prophet,  a  psalmist,  he  was  one  in  heart  with  those 
whose  advice  he  sought  and  whose  arts  he  fostered. 
What  was  still  more  remarkable,  though  not  himself  a 
priest,  he  3'et  assumed  almost  all  the  functions  usually 
ascribed  to  the  priestly  office.  He  wore,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  priestly  dres.«,  offered  the  sacrifices,  gave  the 
priestly  l^Bnediction  (2  Sam.  vi,  14, 17, 18) ;  and,  as  if 
to  include  his  whole  court  within  the  same  sacerdotal 
sanctity,  Benaiah,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  was  a  priest 
by  descent  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  5),  and  Joined  in  the  sa- 
cred music  (1  Chron.  xvi,  6) ;  David  himself  and  "the 
captains  of  the  host"  arranged  the  prophetical  duties 
(1  Chron.  xxv,  1);  and  his  sons  are  actually  called 
"priests"  (2  Sam.  viii,  18;  1  Chron.  xviil,  17,  trans- 
lated "chief,"  and  avXapxat,  "chief  rulers**),  as  well 
as  Ira,  of  Manasseh  (2  Sam.  xx,  2G,  translated  "chief 
ruler,"  but  upivo).  Such  a  union  was  never  seen  be- 
fore or  since  in  the  Jewish  historv.  Even  Solomon 
fell  below  it  in  some  important  points. 

e.  From  the  internal  state  of  David's  kingdom  we 
pass  to  its  external  relations.  David's  further  victo- 
ries are  narrated  in  the  following  order — Philistines, 
Moab,  Zobah,  Edom,  Northern  League  stirred  up  by 
the  Ammonites,  Ammon  (sec  Hapc,  De  regni  David,  et 
Salom,  descripiio  geogr,  hist.j  Norimb.  1789, 1754).  1. 
The  short  and  dr^*^  notice  concernintc  the  Philistines 
just  gives  us  to  understand  that  this  is  the  era  of  their 
decisive,  though  not  final  subjugation.  Their  towns 
were  despoiled  of  their  wealth  (2  Sam.  viii,  xil),  and 
doubtiess  all  their  arms  and  munitions  of  war  passed 
over  into  the  pervice  of  the  conqueror.  2.  The  Moab- 
ites  were  a  pastoral  people,  whose  general  relations 
with  Israel  appear  to  have  been  peaceful.  The  slight 
notice  of  Saul's  hostilities  with  them  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47) 
is  the  only  breach  recorded  since  the  time  of  Eglon 
and  Ehud.  In  the  book  of  Ruth  we  see  them  as 
friendly  neighbors,  and  much  more  recently  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  8, 4)  David  committed  his  parents  to  the  care  of 
the  king  of  Moab.  We  know  no  cause,  except  David's 
strength,  which  now  drew  his  arms  upon  them.  A 
people  long  accustomed  to  peace,  in  conflict  with  a  vet- 
eran army,  was  struck  down  at  once,  but  the  fierceness 
of  his  triumph  may  surprise  us.  Two  thirds  of  the 
population  (if  we  rightly  interpret  the  words,  2  Sam. 
viii,  2)  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  rest  became  trib- 
utary. 3.  Who  are  meant  by  the  Syrians  of  ^obah  is 
still  a  problem.  See  Zobait.  We  here  follow  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  power  of  northern  Syria,  then  aim- 
ing at  extensive  empire,  which  had  not  only  defeated  i 
and  humbled  the  king  of  Hamath,  but  had  obtained 
homage  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  trans-Jordanic  ! 
tribes  in  the  time  of  Saul  had  founded  a  little  empire  ' 
for  themselves  by  conquering  their  eastern  neighbors,  i 


the  Hagarenes,  and,  perhaps,  occasionally  overran  the 
district  on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  Hadadezer, 
king  of  Zobah,  considered  as  his  own.  His  efforts 
"to  recover  his  border  at  the  river  Euphrates"  first 
brought  him  into  collision  wit^  David,  perhaps  by  an 
attack  which  he  made  on  the  roaming  Eastern  tribes. 
David  defeated  not  merely  his  army,  but  that  of  Da-  • 
mascus  too,  which  came  too  late  with  succor,  and  put 
Israelitish  garrisons  into  the  towns  of  the  Damascenes 
(see  Michaelis,  Hist,  belhrum  Dav,  c.  rege  Netibeno,  in 
his  CommentcUt.  Soc,  Gott,  1768,  ii,  71  sq.).  In  this 
career  of  succets,  we  see,  for  the  first  time  in  histor}', 
the  uniform  superiority  over  raw  troops  of  a  power 
which  is  always  fighting;  whose  standing  army  is 
ever  gaining  experience  and  mutual  confidence.  4. 
Another  victory,  gained  "  in  the  valley  of  salt,"  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  read,  as  in  1  Chron.  xviii,  12,  and  in  the 
superscription  of  Psa.  Ix,  "over  the  Edomite*,''  not 
"over  the  Syriant."  The  difference  of  the  Hebrew 
textual  letters  is  veiy  slight,  D^i<  and  Q'IM.  The 
verse  which  follows  (2  Sam.  viii,  14)  seems  to  tell  the 
result  of  this  victory,  viz.  the  complete  subjugation 
and  garrisoning  of  Edom,  which,  like  Moab,  was  incor- 
porated with  David's  empire.  Immediately  before 
this  last  conquest,  as  would  appear,  he  wrote  the  60th 
Psalm ;  and  as  that  Psalm  gives  no  hint  of  his  achieve- 
ments against  the  king  of  Zobah  and  the  Damascenes, 
this  is  a  strong  ground  for  believing  that  those  sue* 
cesses  were  not  gained  till  somewhat  later  in  time.  5. 
After  David  had  become  master  of  all  Israel,  of  the 
Philistine  towns,  of  Edom,  and  of  Moab,  while  the 
Eastern  tribes,  having  conquered  the  Hagarenes, 
threatened  the  Ammonites  on  the  north,  as  did  Moab 
on  the  south,  the  Ammonites  were  naturally  alarmed, 
and  called  in  the  powers  of  Syria  to  their  help  against 
a  foe  who  was  growing  dangerous  even  to  them,  and 
whom  they  had  provoked  by  a  gross  insult  (see  Lake- 
macher,  De  larba  legaiU  Dav,  c^rata^  in  his  OhservaU, 
PhUol.  X,  145  sq.).  The  coalition  against  David  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  the  Syrians  of  Bcthrchob  and 
of  Maacah,  of  Zobah,  and  of  Tob.  The  lust  country- 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Trachonitis,  the 
first  two  immediately  on  the  north  of  Israel.  In  this 
war  we  may  believe  that  David  enjoyed  the  impor- 
tant alliance  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  who,  having  suf- 
fered from  Hadadezer's  hostility,  courted  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Israelitish  monarch  (2  Sam.  viii,  9,  10). 
We  are  barely  informed  that  one  division  of  the  Israel- 
ites under  Abishai  was  posted  against  the  Ammonites ; 
a  second,  under  Joab,  met  the  confederates  from  the 
north,  80,000  strong,  and  prevented  their  junction  with 
the  Ammonites.  In  both  places  the  enemy  was  re- 
pelled, though,  it  would  seem,  with  no  decisive  result. 
A  second  campaign,  however,  took  place.  The  king 
of  Zobah  brought  in  an  army  of  Mesopotamians,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  former  troops,  and  David  found  it  neces- 
sary* to  make  a  levy  of  all  Israel  to  meet  the  pressing 
danger.  A  pitched  battle  on  a  great  scale  was  then 
fought  at  Helam — fur  beyond  the  limits  of  the  twelve 
tribes — in  which  David  was  victorious.  lie  is  said  to 
have  slain,  according  to  2  Sam.  x,  18,  the  men  of  700 
chariots,  and  40,000  horsemen ;  or,  according  to  1 
Chron.  xix,  18,  the  men  of  7000  chariots,  and  40,000 
footmen.  If  we  had  access  to  the  court-records  of  Ha- 
math, we  should  probably  find  that  Toi  had  assembled 
his  whole  cavalry  to  assist  David,  and  that  to  him  was 
due  the  important  service  of  disabling  or  destroying 
the  enemy's  horse.  Such  foreign  aid  may  explain  the 
general  result^  without  our  obtruding  a  miracle,  fur 
which  the  narrative  gives  us  not  the  least  warrant. 
The  Syrians  henceforth  left  the  Ammonites  to  their 
fate,  and  the  petty  chiefs  who  had  been  in  allegiance 
to  Hadadezer  hastened  to  do  homage  to  David.  6. 
Early  in  the  next  season  Joab  was  sent  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  Ammonites  in  their  own  home  by  atr 
tacking  their  chief  city,  of  Kabbah  of  Ammon.     The 
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nataral  Btrength  of  their  border  could  not  keep  out  vet- 
eran troops  and  an  experienced  leader ;  and  though  the 
siege  of  the  city  occupied  many  months  (it,  indeed,  it 
was  not  prolonged  into  the  next  year),  it  was  at  last 
taken.  It  is  cliaracteristic  of  Orientil  despotism  that 
Joab,  when  the  city  was  nearly  reduced,  sent  to  invite 
David  to  command  the  final  j^ssault  in  person.  David 
gathered  a  largo  force,  easily  captured  the  royal  town, 
and  despoiled  it  of  all  its  wealth.  Uis  vengeance  was 
as  much  more  dreadful  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
than  formerly  on  the  Hoabites,  as  the  danger  in  which 
the  Ammonites  had  involved  Israel  had  been  more  im- 
minent The  persons  captured  in  the  city  were  put  to 
death  by  torture ;  some  of  them  being  sawed  in  pieces, 
others  chopped  up  with  axes  or  mangled  with  harrowp, 
while  some  were  smothered  in  brick-kilns  (2  Sam.  xU, 
81 ;  1  Chron.  xx,  3).  This  severity  was  perhaps  ef- 
fectual in  quelling  future  movements  of  revolt  or  war ; 
for,  until  insurrections  in  Israel  embolden  them,  for^ 
eign  foes  after  this  remain  quiet.  Others,  however, 
understand  that  these  prisoners  of  war  were  merely 
put  to  hard  labor  with  the  various  instruments  named. 
(See  Danz,  De  mittgata  DividU  m  AmmomtOM  erudeli- 
tate^  Jen.  1710 ;  Nimptsch,  De  A  mmanUu  a  D.w,  absque 
crudelUaU  sub  jugum  missis^  Lips.  1731).  The  royal 
crown,  or  '*  crown  of  Milcom,*'  was  placed  on  David's 
head  (2  Sam.  xii,  30),  and,  according  to  Joseph  us  (^Ant. 
vii,  5),  was  always  worn  by  him  afterwards.  The  He- 
brew tradition  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  1  Chron.  xx,  2) 
represents  it  as  having  been  the  diadem  of  the  Am- 
monite god  Milcom,  or  Moloch ;  and  that  Ittai  the  Git- 
tite  (doing  what  no  Israelite  could  have  done,  for  fear 
of  pollution)  tore  it  from  the  idol's  head  and  brought 
it  to  David.  The  general  peace  which  followed  was 
commemorated  in  the  name  of  "  the  Peaceful'*  (Solo- 
mon), given  to  the  son  bom  to  him  at  this  crisis. 

To  these  wars  in  general  may  be  ascribed  psalms  ix 
and  X.  To  the  Edomitish  war,  both  by  its  title  and 
contents,  must  be  ascribed  psalm  Ix,  6-12  (cviii,  7-13), 
describing  the  assault  on  Petra.  Psalm  xviii  (repeat- 
ed in  2  Sam.  xxii)  is  ascribed  by  its  title,  and  appears 
from  some  expressions  to  belong  to  the  day  ^^when 
the  Lord  had  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his 
enemies,"  as  well  as  "out  of  the  hand  of  Saul"  (2 
Sam.  xxii,  1;  Psa.  xviii,  1).  That  ''day'*  may  be 
either  at  this  time  or  at  the  end  of  his  life.  Psalms 
XX  and  xxi  relate  to  the  general  union  of  religious 
and  of  military  excellencies  displayed  at  this  time  of 
his  career.  (Psalm  xxi,  8, ''  Thou  settest  a  crown  of 
pure  gold  upon  his  head,"  not  improbabl}-  refers  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Ammon,  2  Sam.  xii,  30.) 

3.  David's  subsequent  History. — Three  great  calami- 
ties may  be  selected  as  marking;  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  close  of  David's  otherwise  prosperous  reign, 
which  appear  to  be  intimated  in  the  question  of  Gad 
(2  Sara,  xxiv,  13),  ''a  three  years'  famine,  a  three 
months*  flight,  or  a  three  days'  pestilence." 

a.  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years'  famine)  intro- 
duces us  to  the  last  notices  of  David's  relations  with 
the  house  of  Saul.  There  has  often  arisen  a  painful 
suspicion  in  later  times,  as  there  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  time  (xvi,  7),  that  the  oracle  which  gave  as  the 
cause  of  the  &mine  Saul's  massacre  of  the  Gibeonites 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  desire  to  extin- 
guish the  last  remains  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  But 
such  an  explanation  is  not  needed.  The  massacre 
was  probably  the  most  recent  national  crime  that  had 
left  any  deep  impression ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Da- 
vid's conduct  towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite 
kind.  It  was  then  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
moving the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  their  own 
ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  (2  Sam.  xxi,  14) ;  and  it 
was  then,  or  shortly  before,  that  he  gave  a  permanent 
home  and  restored  all  the  property  of  the  &mi]y  to 
Hephibosheth,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Jonathan  (2 
Sam.  ix,  1-13;  xxi,  7).  The  seven  who  perished 
were  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Rizpah,  and  five  grandsons 


—eons  of  Michal  and  Adriel  (2  Sam.  xxi,  8),  as  stated 
in  the  common  Hebrew  and  Greek  text,  and  in  oior  re- 
ceived version ;  and  Josephus  imagoes  that  they  were 
bom  of  her  after  a  second  divorce  finom  David.  But 
it  is  certain,  from  1  Sam.  xviii,  19,  that  Michal  is  here 
a  mistake  for  Merab^  which  name  De  Wette  has  in- 
troduced into  his  version.  The  description  of  the  other 
l)ereaved  mother,  Biapah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  who 
took  her  station  upon  the  rock,  and  watched  the  bodies 
of  her  sons  day  and  night,  lest  they  should  be  devoured 
by  beasts  of  prey  or  torn  by  the  birds  of  the  air,  is 
deeply  affecting.  It  touched  the  heart  of  David  when 
he  heard  of  it.  He  would  not  allow  public  decency 
to  be  any  further  offended  to  satisfy  the  resentment 
of  the  Gibeonites,  but  directed  the  bodies  to  be  taken 
down  and  honorably  deposited  in  the  fimuly  sepulchre. 

b.  The  second  group  of  incidents  contains  the  trage- 
dy of  David's  life,  which  grew  in  all  its  parts  out  of 
the  polygam}',  with  its  evil  consequences,  into  which 
he  had  plunged  on  becoming  king.     (1.)  Underneath 
the  splendor  of  his  last  glorious  campaign  against  the 
Ammonites  was  a  dark  stor}',  known  probably  at  that 
time  only  to  a  very  few,  and  even  in  later  times  kept 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  view  of  the  people,  but 
now  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  portions 
of  his  career — the  double  crime  of  adultery  with  Bath- 
sheba,  and  of  the  virtual  murder  of  Uriah.    B.C.  1033. 
The  crimes  are  undoubtedly  those  of  a  common  Orien- 
tal despot.     But  the  rebuke  of  Nathan,  the  sudden 
revival  of  the  king's  conscience,  his  grief  for  the  sick- 
ness of  the  child,  the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder 
brothers  around  him,  his  return  of  hope  and  peace,  are 
characteristic  of  David,  and  of  David  only.     If  we 
add  to  these  the  tw^o  psalms,  the  82d  and  the  51st, 
of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged  internal  evi- 
dence, the  second  by  its  title,  also  claim  to  belong  to 
this  crisis  of  David's  life,  we  shall  feel  that  the  instruc- 
tion drawn  from  the  sin  has  more  than  compensated 
to  us  at  least  for  the  scandal  occasioned  by  it«    (See 
Bebel,  Diivid peccans  etpoaiUtnSy  Argent.  1708.)    But, 
though  the  "  free  spirit'*  and  *'  clean  heart**  of  David 
returned,  and  although  the  birth  of  Solomon  was  sa 
auspicious  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  trouble  the 
victorious  festival  which  succeeded  it,  the  clouds  from 
this  time  gathered  over  David's  fortunes,  and  hence- 
forward 'Hho  sword  never  departed  from  his  house" 
(2  Sam.  xii,  10).    The  outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar, 
the  murder  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon,  and  then  the  re- 
volt of  his  best  beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis 
which  once  more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the 
days  when  he  fled  from  Saul ;  and  this,  the  heaviest 
trial  of  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  the  impetuosity  of 
Joab,  now,  perhaps  from  his  complicity  in  David's 
crime,  more  unmanageable  than  ever. 

(2.)  Of  all  his  sons,  Absalom  had  naturally  the 
greatest  pretensions,  being,  by  his  mother's  side, 
grandson  of  Talmai,  king  of  Gcshur ;  while,  through 
his  personal  beauty  and  winning  manners,  he  was  high 
in  popular  favor.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  he  was 
the  darling  son  of  his  fatlier.  When  bis  own  sister 
Tamar  had  been  dishonored  by  her  half-brother  Am- 
non, the  eldest  son  of  David,  Absalom  slew  him  in 
vengeance,  but.  in  fear  of  his  father,  then  fled  to  his 
grandfather  at  Geshur.  B.C.  1033.  Joab,  discerning 
David's  longings  for  his  son,  effected  his  return  after 
three  j'ears;  but  the  conflict  in  the  king's  mind  is 
strikingly  shown  by  his  allowing  Absalom  to  dwell 
two  full  years  in  Jerusalem  before  he  would  see  his 
face.     See  Absalom. 

(3.)  The  insurrection  of  Absalom  against  the  king 
was  the  next  important  event,  in  the  course  of  which 
there  was  shown  the  general  tendency'  of  men  to  look 
favorably  on  young  and  untried  princes  rather  than 
on  those  w^hom  they  know  for  better  and  for  worse. 
B.C.  1023.  Absalom  erected  his  royal  standard  at 
Hebron  firsts  and  was  fully  prepared  to  slay  his  father 
outright,  which  might  probably  have  been  done  if  the 
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energetic  advice  of  Ahithophel  had  been  followed. 
The  rebellion  was  fostered  apparently  by  the  growing 
jealousy  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  at  seeing  their  king  ab- 
sorbed into  the  whole  nation ;  and  if,  as  appears  from 
2  Sam.  xi,  8 ;  xxiii,  34,  Ahithophel  was  the  grandfa- 
ther of  Bathsheba,  its  main  supporter  was  one  whom 
David  had  provoked  by  his  own  crimes. 

It  was  apparently  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebellion  at  He- 
bron that  the  king  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem  on  foot. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  concoorse,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  and  his  body-guard  were  conapicuous. 
They  started  from  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
(2  Sam.  XV,  17,  Sept.),  and  every  stage  of  the  mourn- 
ful procession  was  marked  by  some  incident  which 
called  forth  a  proof  of  the  deep  and  lasting  affection 
which  the  king's  peculiar  character  had  the  power  of 
inspiring  in  all  who  knew  him.  The  first  distinct  halt 
was  by  a  solitary'  olive-tree  (2  Sam.  xv,  18,  Sept.)  tlrnt 
marked  the  road  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan. 
Among  his  guard  of  Philistines  and  his  faithful  com- 
pany of  600  he  observed  Ittai  of  Gath,  and,  with  the 
true  nobleness  of  his  character,  entreated  the  Philis- 
tine chief  not  to  peril  his  own  or  his  countrymen's 
lives  in  the  service  of  a  fallen  and  a  stranger  sover- 
eign. But  Ittai  declared  his  resolution  (with  a  fervor 
which  almost  inevitably  recalls  a  like  profession  made 
almost  on  the  same  spot  to  the  great  descendant  of 
David  centuries  afterwards)  to  follow  him  in  life  and 
in  death.  They  all  passed  over  the  ravine  of  the  Ke- 
dron ;  and  here,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
king  was  really  bent  on  departure,  '^  the  whole  land 
wept  with  a  loud  voice" — the  mountain  and  the  valley 
resounded  with  the  wail  of  the  people.  At  this  point 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  two  priests,  Zadok  and 
Abiathar,  bringing  the  ark  from  its  place  on  the  sa- 
cred hill,  to  accompany  David  in  his  flight — Abiathar, 
the  elder,  going  forward  up  the  mountain,  as  the  mul- 
titude defiled  past  him.  Again,  with  a  spirit  worth}' 
of  the  king,  who  was  prophet  as  well  as  priest,  David 
turned  them  back.  He  bad  no  superstitious  belief  in 
the  ark  as  a  charm ;  he  had  too  much  reverence  for  it 
to  risk  it  in  his  personal  peril.  And  now  the  whole 
crowd  turned  up  the  mountain  pathway ;  all  wailing, 
all  with  their  beads  muflled  as  they  went ;  the  king 
only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his  unsandallcd 
feet.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain,  consecrated  by  an 
altar  of  worship,  they  were  met  by  Husihai  the  Archite, 
^'the  friend,"  as  he  was  officially  called,  of  the  king. 
The  priestly  garment,  which  he  wore  after  the  fashion, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  David's  chief  ofilccrs,  was  torn, 
and  his  head  was  smeared  with  dust,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  grief.  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam  of 
hope.  A  moment  before,  the  tidings  had  come  of  the 
treason  of  Ahithophel ;  and,  to  frustrate  his  designs, 
Hushai  was  sent  back,  just  in  time  to  meet  Absalom 
arriving  trovx  Hebron.  It  was  noon  when  David 
passed  over  the  mountain  top,  and  now,  as  Jerusalem 
was  left  behind,  and  the  new  scene  opened  before  him, 
two  new  characters  appeared,  both  in  connection  with 
the  hostile  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whose  territory  they 
were  entering.  One  was  Ziba,  servant  of  Mephibo- 
sheth,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  war  to  make  his 
own  fortunes.  At  Bahurim,  also  evidently  on  the 
downward  pass,  came  forth  one  of  its  inhabitants, 
Shimei,  in  whose  furious  curses  broke  out  the  long- 
suppressed  hatred  of  the  fallen  family  of  Saul,  as  well 
perhaps  as  the  popular  feeling  against  the  murderer 
of  Uriah.  With  characteristic  replies  to  both,  the 
king  descended  to  the  Jordan  valley  (2  Sam.  xvi,  14 ; 
and  comp.  xvii,  22;  Joseph,  ^n^vii,  9,  4),  and  there 
rested  after  the  long  and  eventful  day  at  the  ford  or 
bridge  (A  bard)  of  the  river.  At  midnight  they  were 
aroused  by  the  arrival  of  the  two  sons  of  the  high- 
priests,  and  by  break  of  day  the}'  had  reached  the  op- 
posite side  in  safety. 

To  the  dawn  of  that  morning  is  to  be  ascribed  Psa. 


ill,  and  (according  to  Ewald,  though  this  seems  lest 
certain)  to  the  previous  evening  Psa.  iv.  Psa.  cxliii, 
by  its  title  in  the  Sept.,  "  When  his  son  was  pursuing 
him,"  belongs  to  this  time.  Also,  by  long  popula^r 
belief,  the  Trans-Jordanic  exile  of  Psa.  xlii  has  been 
supposed  to  be  David,  and  the  complaints  of  Psa.  Iv 
and  Ixix  to  be  levelled  against  Ahithophel  (q.  v.),  who, 
on  finding  his  advice  disregarded,  committed  suicide 
in  a  fit  of  offended  pride  and  despair  (see  Schwarz,  De 
morte  Achiiophtlis.Y^'itiAikh,  1704). 

The  history  of  the  remaining  period  of  the  rebellion 
is  comparatively  brief.  Mahanaim  was  the  capital 
of  David's  exile,  as  it  had  been  of  the  exiled  house  of 
Saul  (2  Sam.  xvii,  24;  comp.  ii,  8,  12).  Three  great 
chiefs  of  that  pastoral  district  are  specially  mentioned 
as  supporting  him :  one,  of  great  age,  not  before  named, 
BarzUIai  the  Gileadite ;  the  two  others,  bound  to  him 
by  former  ties,  Shobi,  the  son  of  Da>id's  ancient  friend 
Nahash,  probably  put  by  David  in  his  brother's  place 
(xii,  80 ;  x,  2),  and  Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  the 
former  protector  of  the  child  of  David's  friend  Jona- 
than (2  Sam.  xvii,  27 ;  ix,  4).  Strengthened  by  the 
warlike  Eastern  tribes,  and  surrounded  by  his  experi- 
enced captains,  the  king  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet 
Absalom  in  the  field.  His  forces  were  arranged  un- 
der the  three  great  military  officers  who  remained 
faithful  to  his  fortunes — Joab,  captain  of  the  host; 
Abishai,  captain  of  *'the  mighty  men;"  and  Ittai, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Benaiah  (^ad  he 
wavered  in  his  allegiance,  or  was  he  appointed  after- 
wards ?),  as  captain  of  the  guard  (2  Sam.  xviii,  2).  On 
Absalom's  side  was  David's  nephew,  Amasa  (ib.  xvii, 
25).  The  warlike  spirit  of  the  old  king  and  of  his 
faithful  followers  at  this  extremity  of  their  fortunes  is 
well  depicted  by  Hushai,  *' chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a 
bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  'field'  (or  a  fierce 
wild  boar  in  the  Jordan  valley,  Sept.) ;"  the  king  him- 
self, as  of  old,  ^*lodging  not  with  the  people,"  but  "hid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place"  (2  Sam.  xvii,  8,  9). 
The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  '*  forest  of  Ephraim," 
resulting  in  a  decisive  victor}"  on  the  part  of  David's 
forces,  and  terminating  in  the  accident  leading  to  the 
death  of  Absalom  at  the  hand  of  Joab  during  the  re- 
treat David  was  waiting  the  event  of  the  battle  in 
the  gateway  of  Mahanaim.  Two  messengers,  each 
endeavoring  to  outstrip  the  other,  were  seen  running 
breathless  from  the  field.  The  first  who  arrived  was 
Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok,  already  employed  as  a 
messenger  on  the  first  day  of  the  king's  fiight.  He 
had  been  entreated  by  Joab  not  to  make  himself  the 
bearer  of  tidings  so  mournfi^l ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
when  he  came  to  the  point  his  heart  failed,  and  he 
spoke  only  of  the  great  confusion  in  which  he  had  left 
the  arm}*^.  At  this  moment  the  other  messenger  burst 
in — a  stranger,  perhaps  an  Ethiopian — and  abruptly 
revealed  the  fatal  news  (2  Sam.  xviii,  19-32).  See 
Cusiii.  The  passionate  burst  of  grief  which  followed 
is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  deep  affection  of  David's 
character.  He  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  sorrow,  and 
•even  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph  he  could  not 
forget  the  hand  that  had  slain  his  son.  He  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  supersede  Joab  by  Amasa,  and  in  this 
was  laid  the  lasting  breach  between  himself  and  liis 
powerful  nephew,  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
ever  forgave  (2  Sam.  xix,  13).  Perhaps  Joab  on  the 
former  occasion,  when  he  murdered  Abner,  had  blinded 
the  king  by  pleading  revenge  for  the  blood  of  Asahel, 
but  no  such  pretence  could  here  avail.  The  king  was 
now  probably  brought  to  his  determination  partly  by 
his  disgust  at  Joab,  partly  by  his  desire  to  give  the  in- 
surgents confidence  in  his  amnesty.  If  Amasa  is  the 
same  as  Amasai,  David  may  likewise  have  retained  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  cordial  greeting  with 
which  he  had  led  a  strong  band  to  his  assistance  at  the 
critical  period  of  his  abode  in  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii, 
18) ;  moreover,  Amasa,  equally  with  Joab,  was  David's 
nephew,  their  two  mothers,  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  being 
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Bisten  to  David  by  at  least  one  parent  (2  Sam.  xvii, 
25;  1  Chron.  ii,  13,  16).  The  unscrupulous  Joab, 
however,  was  not  so  to  be  set  aside.  Before  long, 
catching  an  opportunity,  he  assassinated  his  unsus- 
pecting cousin  ¥nth  his  own  hand ;  and  David,  who 
had  used  the  instrumentality  of  Joab  to  murder  Uriah, 
did  not  dare  to  resent  the  deed  (2  Sam.  xx,  6-12). 

The  return  was  marlced  at  every  stage  l>y  rejoicing 
and  amnesty — Shimei  forgiven,  Mephibosheth  partial- 
ly reinstated,  Barzallai  rewarded  by  the  gifts  long  re- 
membered, to  his  son  Chimham  (2  Sam.  xix,  16-40 ;  1 
Kings  ii,  7).  Judah  was  first  reconciled.  The  em- 
bers of  the  insurrection  still  smouldering  (2  Sam.  xix, 
41-43)  in  David's  hereditary  enemies  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  were  trampled  out  by  the  mixture  of  bold- 
ness and  sagacity  In  Joab,  now,  after  the  murder  of 
Amasa,  once  more  in  his  old  position.  David  again 
reigned  in  undisturbed  peace  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx, 
1-22). 

(4.)  A  quarrel,  however,  which  took  place  between 
the  men  of  Judah  and  those  of  the  other  tribes  in 
bringing  the  king  back,  had  encouraged  a  Benjamite 
named  Sheba  to  raise  a  new  insurrection,  which  spread 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  "  Every  man  of  Israel,"  are 
the  strong  words  of  the  text,  '*  went  up  ftx>m  after  Da- 
rid,  and  followed  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,'*  a  man  of 
whom  nothing  besides  is  known.  This  strikingly 
shows  that  the  later  unpatriotic  features  of  David's 
reign  had  to  a  great  degree  exhausted  the  enthusiasm 
once  kindled  by  his  devotion  and  chivalr}%  and  that 
his  throne  now  rested  rather  on  the  rotten  foundation 
of  mere  military  superiority.  Amasa  was  collecting 
troops  as  David's  general  at  the  time  when  he  was 
treacherously  assassinated  by  his  cousin,  who  then, 
with  his  usual  energy,  pursued  Sheba,  and  blockaded 
him  in  Beth-maachah  before  he  could  collect  his  par- 
tisans. Sheba's  head  was  cut  off  and  thrown  over  the 
wall ;  and  so  ended  the  new  rising  (2  Sam.  xx,  1-22). 
Tet  this  was  not  the  end  of  trouble,  for  the  intestine 
war  seems  to  have  inspired  the  Philistines  with  the 
hope  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  Four  successive  bat- 
tles are  recorded  (2  Sam.  xxi,  15-22),  in  the  iirst  of 
which  the  aged  David  was  nigh  being  slain.  His 
faithful  officers  kept  him  away  from  all  future  risks, 
and  Philistia  was  once  more,  and  finally,  subdued. 

c.  The  closing  period  of  David's  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered  as  a 
gradual  preparation  for  the  reign  of  his  successor. 
This  calamity  was  the  three  days'  pestilence  which 
visited  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the  prophet  Gad 
(see  Blessig,  De  censu  Dav.  pesteque  hunc  aecufa,  Ar- 
gent. 1788;  Becker,  Quare  Detu  Davidem  pestilentia 
punivtrit,  Rost.  1767).  The  occasion  which  led  to  this 
warning  was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab 
at  the  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxi  v.  1-9;  1  Chron.  xxi, 
1-7,  xxvii,  23,  24) ;  an  attempt  not  unnaturally  sug- 
gested by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  implying  a 
confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  inculcated  on 
the  kings  of  the  chosen  people.  Joab's  repugnance 
to  the  measure  was  such  that  he  refused  altogether  to 
number  Levi  and  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  xxi,  G).  The 
king  also  scrupled  to  number  those  who  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  23),  and  the  final 
result  was  never  recorded  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  King 
David"  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  24).  The  plague,  however, 
and  its  cessation  were  commemorated  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Probablv  Psalms 
XXX  and  cxxxi  have  reference  to  this  time.  But 
a  more  certain  memorial  was  preserved  on  the  exact 
spot  which  witnessed  the  close  of  the  pestilence,  or,  as 
it  was  called,  "  The  Death."  OuUide  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem, Araunah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  Jebusite — per- 
haps even  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  king  of  Johns  (2 
Sam.  xxiv,  23) — possessed  a  threshing-floor;  there  he 
and  his  sons  were  engaged  in  threshing  the  corn  gath- 
ered in  from  the  harvest  (1  Chron.  xxi,  20).  At  this 
spot  an  awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described  in 


the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth  and  sky 
over  the  devoted  city.  The  scene  of  such  an  appari- 
tion at  such  a  moment  was  at  once  marked  out  for  a 
sanctuary.  David  demanded,  and  Araunah  willingly 
granted,  the  site ;  the  altar  was  erected  on  the  rock  of 
the  threshing-floor ;  the  place  was  called  by  the  name 
ot'^Moriah''  (2  Chron.  ill,  1);  and  for  the  first  Ume  a 
holy  place,  sanctified  by  a  vision  of  the  Divine  prcs^ 
ence,  was  recognised  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot 
which  afterwards  became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and 
therefore  the  centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but 
slight  interruption,  for  more  than  1000  years,  and  it  is 
even  contended  that  the  same  spot  is  the  rock,  still  re- 
garded with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Mussulman  **Dome  of  the  RocIl*'  (sec  Prof. 
Willis  in  Williams's  ffoiy  CUy,  ii). 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  this  altar  probably  re- 
vived the  schemes  of  the  king  for  the  building  of  a 
permanent  edifice  to  receive  the  ark,  which  still  re- 
mained inside  his  own  palace  in  its  temporary  tent. 
Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  he  had  entertained  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  the  end  of  his  wars. 
Two  reasons  were  given  for  their  delay :  one,  that  the 
ancient  nomadic  form  of  worship  was  not  yet  to  be 
abandoned  (2  Sam.  vii,  6);  the  other,  that  David's 
wars  unfitted  him  to  be  the  founder  of  a  seat  of  peace- 
ful worship  (1  Chron.  xxii,  8).  But  a  solemn  assur- 
ance was  given  that  his  dynasty  should  continue  "  for 
ever"  to  prosecute  the  work  (2  Sam.  vii,  13;  1  Chron. 
xxii,  9, 10).  Such  a  founder,  and  the  ancestor  of  such 
a  dynasty,  was  Solomon  to  be,  and  to  him,  therefore, 
the  stores  and  the  plans  of  the  future  Temple  (accord- 
ing to  1  Chron.  xxii,  2-19 ;  xxviii,  1-xxix,  19)  were 
committed. 

d.  The  last  commotion  recorded  took  place  when 
David's  end  seemed  nigh,  and  Adonijah,  one  of  his 
elder  sons,  feared  that  the  influence  of  Bathsheba 
might  gain  the  kingdom  for  her  own  son  Solomon. 
B.C.  1015.  Adonijah's  conspiracy  was  joined  by  Abi- 
athar,  one  of  the  two  chief  priests,  and  by  the  redoubt- 
ed Joab ;  upon  which  David  took  the  decisive  measure 
of  raising  Solomon  at  once  to  the  throne.  Of  two 
young  monarchs,  the  younger  and  the  less  known  was 
easily  preferred,  when  the  sanction  of  the  existing 
government  was  thrown  into  his  scale ;  and  the  cause 
of  Adonijah  immediately  fell  to  the  ground.  Zadok, 
Nathan,  Benaiah,  Sliimei,  and  Rei  remaining  firm,  the 
plot  was  stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place 
under  his  father's  auspices  (1  Kings  i,  1-58).  Sec  Ado- 
nijah. Amnesty  was  proclaimed  to  the  conspirators, 
and  was  faithfully  observed  by  Solomon  till  a  later  vi- 
olation of  its  terms.     See  Solomon. 

4.  By  this  time  David's  infirmities  had  grown  upon 
him.  The  warmth  of  bis  exhausted  frame  was  at- 
tempted to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a  young 
Shunamite,  of  the  name  of  Abishag  (q.  v.),  mentioned 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which  grew  op 
in  connection  with  her  out  of  the  later  events  (1  Kings 
i,  1 ;  ii,  17).  His  last  song  is  preserved  (see  Pfeiffer, 
Erkllr,  der  torjenanntfn  letxten  Worle  DancTt,  Altdorf, 
1774;  De  Baer,  Tn  ultima  verba  Davidu^  in  the  Bibl. 
Hag.  ii,  489-504;  Trendelenburg,  In  vtrha  novimma 
Davidit,  Gotting.  1779) — a  striking  union  of  the  ideal 
of  a  just  ruler  which  he  had  placed  before  him,  and  of 
the  diflSculties  which  he  had  felt  in  realizing  it  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  1-7).  His  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  his  suc- 
cessor are  general  exhortations  to  his  duty,  combined 
with  warnings  against  Joab  and  Shimei,  and  charges  to 
remember  the  children  of  Barzillai  (1  Kings  ii,  1-9). 

He  died  B.C.  1013,  at  the  age  of  seventy  (2  Sam. 
V,  4),  and  **  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David"  (1  Kings 
ii,  10).  After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  **the 
sepulchres  of  David"  were  still  pointed  out  "  between 
Siloah  and  the  house  of  the  *  mighty  men,*"  or  "the 
guard-house"  (Nch.  iii,  16).  His  tomb,  which  became 
the  general  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  was  poiot> 
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ed  ont  in  tbe  latest  times  of  the  Jewish  people.  "  His 
sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day,"  says  Peter  at  Pen- 
tecost (Acts  ii,  29) ;  and  Josephus  (Ant.  vii,  15,  S ;  xiii, 
8,  4  ;  -xy'Ij  7, 1)  states  that  Solomon,  having  buried  a 
vast  treasure  in  the  tomb,  one  of  its  chambers  was 
broken  open  by  Hyrcanus,  and  another  by  Herod  tbe 
Great.  It  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  rnin  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  (Dio  Cassius,  Ixix,  14).  In  Jerome*s  time 
a  tomb,  so  called,  was  the  object  of  piljfriroace  (Ep, 
ad,  Marcell.  17,  46),  but  apparently  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bethlehem.  The  edifice  shown  as  such  from 
the  Crusades  to  the  present  day  is  on  the  southern  hill 
of  modem  Jerusalem,  commonly  called  Mount  Zion, 
under  the  so-called  *'  Ccenaculum."  For  the  descrip- 
tion of  it,  see  Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  209. 
For  the  traditions  concerning  it,  see  Williams's  Holy 
City,  ii,  509-513.  The  so-called  "  tombs  of  the  kings" 
have  of  late  been  claimed  as  the  royal  sepulchre  by  De 
Saulcy  (ii,  162-215),  who  brought  to  the  Louvre  (where 
it  may  be  seen)  what  he  believed  to  be  the  lid  of  Da- 
vid's sarcophagus.  But  these  tombs  are  outnde  the 
walls,  and  therefore  cannot  be  identified  with  the  tomb 
of  David,  which  was  emphatically  toilhin  the  walls 
(see  Robinson,  iii,  p.  252,  note). 

Tlie  character  of  David  has  been  so  naturally  brought 
out  in  tbe  incidents  of  his  life  that  it  need  not  be  here 
described  in  detail  (see  Kiemeyer,  Charaht.  iv,  125 
sq.).  In  the  complexity  of  its  elements,  passion,  ten- 
derness, generosity,  fierceness — the  Foldier,  the  shep- 
herd, the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  priest,  the  prophet, 
the  king — the  romantic  friend,  the  chivalrous  leader, 
the  devoted  father — there  is  no  character  of  the  0.  T. 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  it.  Jacob  comes  nearest  in 
the  variety  of  elements  included  within  it.  But  Da- 
vid's character  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  tho  sacred 
history,  and  represents  the  Jewish  people  just  at  the 
moment  of  their  transition  from  the  Xoiiy  virtues  of 
the  older  system  to  the  fuller  civilization  und  cultiva- 
tion of  the  later.  In  this  manner  he  Lecouies  natu- 
rally, if  one  may  say  so,  the  likeness  or  portrait  of  the 
last  and  grandest  development  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  monarchy  in  the  person  end  tho  period  of  the  Mes- 
siah. In  a  sense  more  than  figurative,  ho  is  the  type 
and  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  not  called 
the  son  of  Abraham,  or  of  Jacob,  or  of  Moses,  but  he 
was  truly  **  the  son  of  David." 

To  his  own  people,  his  was  the  name  most  dearly 
cherished  after  their  first  ancestor  Abraham.  "  The 
city  of  David,"  "  the  house  of  David,"  "  the  throne  of 
David,"  *'the  seed  of  David,"  *'the  oath  sworn  unto 
David"  (the  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  his  dynasty), 
are  expressions  which  pervade  the  whole  of  the  Okl 
Testament  and  all  the  figurative  language  of  the  Kew, 
and  they  serve  to  mark  tbe  lasting  significance  of  his 
appearance  in  history. 

His  Psalms  (whether  those  actuailly  written  by  him- 
self be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source  of  cons^ola- 
tion  and  instruction  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.  In  them  appear  qualities  of  mind 
and  religious  perceptions  not  before  expressed  in  the 
sacred  writings,  but  eminently  characteristic  of  David 
— ^the  love  of  nature,  the  sense  of  sin,  and  the  tender, 
ardent  trust  in,  and  communion  with,  God.  No  otlicr 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  comes  so  near  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Kew.  The  Psalms  are  the  only  expressions  of 
devotion  which  have  been  equally  used  through  the 
whole  Christian  Church  ^-Abyssinian,  Greek,  Latin, 
Puritan,  Anglican. 

The  difficulties  that  attend  his  character  are  valua- 
ble as  proofs  of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture  in  record- 
ing them,  and  as  indications  of  the  union  of  natural 
power  and  weakness  which  his  character  included. 
The  Rabbis  in  former  times,  and  critics  (like  Bayle) 
in  later  times,  have  seized  on  its  dark  features  and 
exaggerated  them  to  the  utmost.  It  has  often  been 
asked,  both  by  scoffers  and  the  serious,  how  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart  coold  have  murdered  Uriah, 


and  seduced  Bathsheba,  and  tortured  the  Ammonites 
to  death  ?  An  extract  from  one  who  is  not  a  too-in- 
dulgent critic  of  sacred  characters  expresses  at  once 
the  common  sense  and  the  religious  lesson  of  the  whole 
matter.  *'Who  is  called  'the  man  after  God's  own 
heart?'  David,  the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  into  sins 
enough — ^blackest  crimes — ^thero  was  no  want  of  sin. 
And  therefore  the  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask,  *  Is  this 
your  man  according  to  God's  heart?*  Tho  sneer,  I 
must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  AVhat  are 
faults,  what  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life,  if  the 
inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  the  often 
baffled,  never  ended  struggle  of  it  be  forgotten  ?  .  .  . 
David's  life  and  history,  as  written  for  us  in  these 
Psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever 
given  us  of  a  man's  moral  progress  and  warfare  here 
below.  All  earnest  souls  will  ever  dieceni  in  it  tho 
faithful  struggle  of  an  earnest  human  soul  towards 
what  is  good  and  beet.  Struggle  often  baffled — soro 
baffled — driven  as  into  entire  wreck;  yet  a  struggle 
never  ended,  ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true  uncon- 
querable purpose  begun  anew"  (Carlyle's  Ilcroea  and 
lit ro -Worship,  p.  72). 

See  generally  Havercarop,  Dar,  res  gesia  tinuicatao 
(L.  B.  1786) ;  Niemeyer,  Ueber  Lehen  vnd  Char,  JMiv, 
(Hal.  1779) ;  Ewald,  Leben  Dav,  (Gcra,  1795) ;  Hau- 
ser,  De  Ilitt.  Dav.  (Tub.  1780);  Hosmann,  Hist.  Sam. 
SavK  it  Dav.  (Kil.  1752) ;  Feuerlein,  lUustiia  Davidia 
facta  exjurisprud.  naturaK  iUustrata  (Alt.  1715) ;  New- 
ton, David,  the  King  of  Israel  (Lond.  1854);  Shepherd, 
Life  of  David  illustrated  by  Psalms  (Lond.  1858)  ;  A. 
L.  O.  E.,  6hejiherd  of  Heihlchem  (1861);  Hasse,  Jdio- 
gnomik  Davids  (Jen.  1784) ;  Metzger,  Desiderivm  regis 
Dav.  ad  domvm  Dei  (Augsb.  1776) ;  Serpilius,  Pergono' 
Ha  Davidis  (vol.  ix  of  his  Personalia,  I^ipsic,  1718); 
Krummacher,  David  the  King  [from  the  Germ.]  (Ed- 
inb.  1867,  N.  Y.  1868).     See  Psalms. 

B.  In  fhrases. — The  *'  House  of  David"  (Isa.  vii,  2, 
13;  Jer.  xxi,  12;  Zech.  xiii,  1)  signifies  his  family, 
posterity.  "  In  David,"  that  is,  in  the  Book  ofDavid^ 
the  Ff'tilms  (l^Iatt.  xxii,  42-45 ;  Heb.  iv,  7 ;  Psa.  xcv, 
7).  The  name  ''David,"  in  Ezek.  xxxiv,  23,  24; 
xxxvii,  24;  Hos.  iii,  5,  denotes  the  expected  Messiah> 
"The  Son  of  David"  is  often  applied  to  Jesus  as  a 
title  of  the  Mef slab  (Matt,  i,  1 ;  ix,  27  ;  xii,  23 ;  xv, 
22;  XX,  SO,  31;  Mark  x,  47,  48),  but  not  in  John's 
writings.  So  the  "  Root  of  David"  is  used  in  the  seme 
sense  (Rev.  v,  5 ;  xxii,  16 ;  Isa.  xi,  1, 10).  Hence  the 
kingdom  or  reign  of  the  Messiah  is  designated  by  tbe 
appellations  *Hhe  Kingdom  of  David"  (Mark  xi,  10); 
"the  Ihrone  of  David"  (Luke  i,  82);  "the  Taberna- 
cle cf  David"  (Acts  xv,  16 ;  Amos  ix,  10) ;  *♦  the  Key 
of  David"  (Rev.  iii,  7 ;  Isa.  xxii,  22 ;  Matt,  xvi,  19). 

DAVID,  City  of.  This  name  is  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  two  different  places. 

1.  In  2  Sam.  v,  we  read  that  David,  having  taken. 
Jerusalem,  and  stormed  the  citadel  en  Sfount  Zion, 
*'  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  the  city  of  David"  (1 
Chron.  xi,  7).  After  that  time  the  castle  and  palace 
of  Zion  appear  to  have  been  called  "  the  City  of  Da- 
vid," as  contradistinguished  alike  from  Jenipalcin  gen- 
erally, and  from  Moriah  and  other  Fections  of  it  (1 
Kings  viii,  1 ;  iii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  v,  2).  In  it  David  and 
most  of  his  successors  on  the  throne  were  buried  (1 
Kings  ii,  10;  2  Chron.  ix,  81,  etc.).  Mount  Zion,  or 
the  City  of  David,  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  JeruFa- 
lem,  opposite  Moriah,  or  the  temple-mount,  w  ith  which 
it  was  connected  by  a  bridge  spanning  the  deep  valley 
of  Tyropceon.  The  tomb  of  David  on  Zion  is  to  this 
day  one  of  the  most  honored  sanctuaries  of  the  Mo* 
hammedans;  and  the  square  keep,  called  the  Castle 
of  David,  on  the  northern  end  of  Zion,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  interesting  relics  in  tbe  Holy  City. 
See  Jerusalem. 

2.  In  Luke  ii,4  and  11,  Bethlehem  is  called  the  City 
of  David.  Joseph  and  Mary  went  from  Nazareth 
''unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem." 
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This  was  Dftvid's  birthplace,  and  the  home  of  hia 
youth.  We  know  not  at  what  time  the  little  moon- 
tain  Tillage  began  to  be  called  by  hia  name ;  bat  there 
is  no  trace  of  aach  a  designation  in  the  O.  T.  It 
appeara,  however,  to  have  been  pretty  generally  need 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord. — Kitto,  a.  v.     See  Bbthlb- 

HBM. 

David,  or  Dewi,  St.,  patron  aaint  of  Waleti,  waa, 
according  to  tradition,  the  son  of  the  prince  of  Ceretica 
(Cardiganahiie),  and  waa  bom  about  the  end  of  the 
6th  or  beginning  of  the  6th  centnry.  1 1  a ving  resolved 
on  a  religious  life,  he  spent,  as  was  customary  in  those 
days,  a  probationary  period  in  solitude,  after  which  he 
commenced  preaching  to  his  countrj'men.  He  built 
a  chapel  at  Glastonbury,  and  founded  twelve  monas- 
teries, the  chief  of  which  was  at  Menevia,  in  the  vale 
of  Ross.  At  the  synod  of  Brevy,  in  Ctfdiganshire, 
held  in  519,  David  showed  himself  a  strong  opponent 
of  the  Pelagian  heresy.  Subsequently  he  became 
archbishop  of  Caerleon-upon-Usk,  but  transferred  his 
see  to  Menevia,  now  called  St.  David's,  where  ho  died 
about  the  year  601.  His  life  was  written  by  Rice- 
march,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  died  about  the  year 
1099.  The  Historia  S,  Dacidls,  by  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis,  written  about  1175,  and  published  in  Wharton's 
AngUa  Sacra,  is  little  more  tlian  an  abridgment  of 
Ricemarch's  work. —  Chambers,  Encjfdopadia,  s.  v.; 
Butler,  Livci  ofSainU,  March  1. 

David,  Christian,  one  of  the  founders  of  Herm- 
hut,  was  bom  Dec.  81, 1690,  at  Senftleben,  Moravia, 
and  was  bred  a  carpenter.  In  early  manhood  he  be- 
came a  Protestant.  In  1722  he  was  sent  to  find  a 
home  for  the  persecuted  Moravians,  and  secured  one 
firom  Count  Zinzendorf,  at  Bertholdsdorf,  Lusatia. 
See  Moravians.  When  the  church  was  organized 
at  Hermhut  (their  new  abode),  David  was  elected  first 
of  the  twelve  elders.  His  subsequent  life  was  entirely 
devoted  to  missionary  and  Christian  labors.  In  1788 
he  led  the  first  Moravian  mission  to  Greenland.  In 
1788  Wesley  had  several  interviews  with  David  at 
Hermhut.  The  after  labors  of  David  included  two 
additional  visits  to  Greenland,  and  eleven  to  Moravia ; 
with  others  to  Denmark,  Holland,  Wetteravia,  Livo- 
nia, and  England.  In  the  beginning  of  1750  he  visit- 
ed all  the  congregations  in  Germany,  and  almost  im- 
mediatel}'  returned  to  London.  In  July  he  re-em- 
barked for  Germany,  visited  the  churches  in  Wetter- 
avia, and  assisted  at  the  synod  held  at  Barby.  From 
that  period  he  resided  at  the  church  which  his  hands 
had  founded.  The  toils  of  an  honored  and  useful  life 
were  unexpectedly  closed  by  bis  death,  after  a  short 
illness,  Febmary  8,  1751.  See  Stevens,  History  of 
MethodUm,  i,  97;  WtsUyan  Magazine,  March,  1852; 
Wesley,  Works,  iii,  86;  v,  284. 

David  OF  Dinanto  (18th  century)  is  said  to  have 
*  been  a  disciple  of  Amalrich  of  Bena  (q.  v.),  who  died 
A.D.  1207.  The  Council  of  Paris  (A.D.  1209)  not  only 
condemned  Amalrich,  but  also  David  of  Dinanto. 
Thomas  Aquinaa  {Sent,  ii,  Dist.  xvii,  qu.  i,  art.  i)  speaks 
of  certain  "  modem  philosophers"  as  adherents  of  Da- 
vid, and  attributes  to  him  a  doctrine  in  substance  pan- 
theistic :  **  God  is  the  eternal  substance ;  all  things 
are  God,  and  God  is  everything."  Albertus  Magnus 
speaks  of  a  treatise  of  bis,  Dt  Tomis,  But,  in  fact,  little 
is  really  known  of  David  or  his  writings,  except  that 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pantheistic  tendency 
in  the  Middle  Ag^s.  Neander  {History  of  Dogmas,  ii, 
560,  Ryland's  translation)  gives  the  chief  authorities 
fur  what  is  known  of  David's  doctrines,  viz.  Concil. 
Paris,  a.  1209,  in  Martene  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  iv,  163; 
Albertus  Magnus,  Summa  P.  /.  Tract,  iv,  Qus»tio  20, 
Memb.  ii,  ed.  Lugd.  t.  xvii,  f.  76 ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
Sent.  1.  ii,  Dist.  xvii,  qu.  i,  art.  i,  ed.  Venet.  t.  x,  p.  ^. 
David  **  described  God  as  the  principium  materiale 
omnium  rerum,  and  in  reference  to  the  three  depart- 
ments of  existence  distinguished  three  principles : 


matter,  the  first  indivisible  principle  of  the  corporeal 
world ;  in  reference  to  the  spirituid  world — spirit,  the 
invisible  vovt  from  which  proceeds  the  soul;  and  in 
reference  to  the  ideas  of  God — the  first  Indivisible  in 
the  eternal  substances.  Between  these  three  principles 
no  distinction  could  exist,  for  otherwise  they  most  be 
referred  back  to  a  higher  principle  of  unity.  There 
are,  therefore,  three  relatione  of  the  one  divine  Being 
to  the  corporeal,  the  spiritual,  and  the  ideal  worlds.^* 
See  Banr,  VorUs,  fi5.  d,  Dogmatgeschickte,  1866,  voL  ii,  p. 
828 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist,  vol.  ii,  §  74 ;  Krcenlein,  de  gm- 
uina  Amairid  a  Bena  eptsque  seelalonan  ac  DaviA  de 
Dinanto  doctrma,  Gieea.  1842 ;  Standenmaier,  PkiL  d, 
Chrittenihums,  i,  688  sq. ;  Engelhardt,  Amalrich  von 
Bena,  in  den  kirdkenk,  Abhandhmg,  No.  8;  Kroenlein, 
Amakich  von  Bena  n.  David  von  Dinanto,  in  Stud.  ir. 
Krit,  1847,  i,  271  sq. 

David  (Maronite  archbishop,  A.D.  1053)  of  Mocxt 
Libanub,  wrote  an  Epistle  to  Arsonius  concerning  the 
Melchite  and  Maronite  secto ;  also  a  Treatise  on  the 
opinions  of  the  Eastem  Christians,  part  of  which  was 
published  by  Abraham  Ecchelensis  (a  Roman  Mar- 
onite), Antiq.  Orient,  p.  459  (London,  1682).  In  the 
year  1059,  at  the  requeat  of  the  abbot  Joseph,  he  trans- 
lated fh>m  Syriae  into  Arabic  the  ConstiiiUiones  Ecck" 
sioB  Maronitarum,  in  seventeen  cliapters  (see  Abraham 
Ecchelensis,  Not.  ad  Catalcg,  JleUdjesu,  n.  5). — Clarke, 
Succ.  o/ Sacred  IMerature,  ii,  605.     See  Maronites. 

David  OF  Auosburo,  a  Franciscan  of  the  13th 
century,  was  a  friend  of  Berthold  of  Ratisbon,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  missionary  journeys.  He  died 
in  Augsburg  in  1271.  Three  tractates  of  his  are  given 
in  the  Bibliotheea  Patrum,  vol.  xili,  viz.  The  Noneaf 
Formula  Jbr  the  Rtformation  of  the  outer  Man,  A  For- 
mulafor  the  inner  Man,  and  A  Mirror  of  the  seven  Steps 
of  a  Religious,  These  tracts  have  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  Bonaventura.  Several  of  his  works  were 
written  in  the  German  language,  and  of  this  class  six 
have  b^n  published  by  Pfeiffer  in  \i\b  Deutsche  Mgsdker 
des  18tefi  Jahrhunderts  (Leipzig,  1845).— Oudin,  Cooi- 
ment^de  Script.  Eccles,  iU,  447. 

David  Oeorge,  or  Joris.    See  Jobis. 

David  Nicetas.    See  Nicktas. 

Davidists,  followers  of  David  Joris.    See  Joris. 

David's,  St.,  an  episcopal  city  in  Pembrokeshire, 
Walea.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  about 
519,  when  St.  David  (q.  v.)  transferrcKi  the  archbish- 
op's see  to  St.  David's  (before  called  Myny w,  and  by 
the  Romans  Menevia)  from  Caerleon.  It  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  a  large  city — ^the  great  resort  of  pilgrims 
to  St.  David's  shrine ;  it  is  now  a  small  village,  with 
only  a  few  good  houses  besides  those  of  the  clci|^. 
It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  splendid  renmins  of  relig- 
ious houses,  episcopal  palace,  and  St.  Mar^-'s  College 
(founded  by  John  of  Gaunt),  within  a  high  embattled 
wall  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit.  The  cathedral,  found- 
ed in  1180,  on  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  St.  David, 
is  cruciform.  Its  dimensions,  in  the  interior,  are  as 
follows  :  lenf]^h,  290  feet ;  breadth,  76  ;  nave,  124 ; 
choir,  80 ;  transept,  120 ;  central  tower,  127  feet  high. 
Among  the  former  bishops  may  be  named  Laud,  Bull, 
South,  and  Horsley.  The  present  incumbent  (1868) 
of  the  see  is  Con  nop  Thirlwall,  the  historian  of  Greece. 
The  cathedral  establishment  includes  a  bishop,  a  dean, 
four  canons,  five  vicars  choral,  and  other  officers  resi- 
dentiary, with  four  archdeacons,  and  12  prebendaries, 
or  honorary  canons,  non-resident. — Chambers,  Eney- 
chpadia,  s.  v. 

Davidson,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presby- 
terian divine  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Elkton,  Md., 
1750,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1771.  In  1778  he  was  ordained  by  the  Second  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  and  l)ecame  associate  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  and  professor  of  history  in  the 
University.    During  the  Revolution  he  was  a  zealous 
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Whig,  and  when  the  British  occnpied  PbiUdelphift  he 
retired  to  Delaware.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  Tice- 
president  and  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Dickinson 
College,  and  was  also  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle.  On  leaving  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  University.  The 
double  duties  devolving  on  him  at  Carlisle  were  dis- 
charged with  signal  ability,  industry*,  and  success. 
His  learning  embraced  a  wide  range,  including  eight 
languages,  theology,  and  physics.  He  was  especially 
devoted  to  astronomy,  and  invented  an  ingenious  ap- 
paratus called  a  Cotmosphere^  presenting  the  earth  and 
firmament  to  view  on  the  same  axis.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  elegant  tastes,  skilled  in  music  and  drawing. 
In  1785  he  was  appointed  by  the  Old  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  along  with  Drs.  Alison  and 
Swing,  on  a  committee  to  prepare  an  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  to  take  the  place  of  Rouse.  In 
1796  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  in  1804  he  succeeded  Dr.  Nisbet  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college,  which  he  resigned  in  1809,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  pastoral  du- 
ties. He  died  at  Carlisle  Dec.  13, 1812.  His  publica- 
tions  are,  A  Dialofpte^  fciih  two  Odes  set  to  Music^  1775 ; 
An  Epitome  of  Geography^  1784;  A  Dialogue ,  in  blank 
verse;  Papers  on  Astronomy;  Funeral  Etdogium  on 
Washington,  1799 ;  The  Christian's  A,B,C,  1811 ;  AVw 
metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms,  1812;  Occasional  Ser- 
mons,— See  Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  o22. 

Daviea,  Samuel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was  bom  near 
Summit  Ridge,  Newcastle  County,  Del.,  Nov.  8, 1728. 
He  was  educated  at  Fogg*s  Manor  School,  where  he 
completed  his  theological  studies  also,  and  was  li- 
censed July  80, 1746.  He  was  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist in  1747,  undertook  a  mission  to  Hanover  County, 
Va.,  and  on  his  arrival  obtained  a  license  from  the 
General  Court  to  officiate  at  four  different  places  of 
worship.  In  1748  he  accepted  a  call  to  Hanover,  and, 
having  received  an  extension  of  his  license,  he  divided 
his  labors  between  five  counties  with  great  success. 
He  subsequently  claimed  the  privilege  of  the  Act  of 
Toleration  for  Virginia,  and  received  a  letter  "under 
authority"  in  England  conflrmatoiy  of  his  views.  In 
1758  he  went  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  and  returned  to  Virginia  in  1755,  when 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  was  founded,  chiefly  through 
his  instrumentality.  In  1759  he  became  president  of 
New  Jersey  College,  and  removed  to  Princeton,  where 
he  died  Feb.  4, 1761.  It  is  deserving  of  record  that  in  a 
discourse  on  the  occasion  of  Bniddock*s  defeat  he  made 
the  following  prophetic  remark  of  Washington:  '*  I 
may  point  out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth,  colonel 
Washington,  whom  I  canhot  but  hope  Providence  has 
hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some  im- 
portant service  to  his  cowUry.'^  "In  the  pulpit  he 
was  at  once  instructive  and  persuasive,  full  of  light, 
and  power,  and  love ;  and  his  manner  of  delivery  was 
worthy  of  his  fine  thoughts,  splendid  diction,  and 
deeply  evangelical  spirit."  His  sermons,  which  are 
strikingly  eloquent,  have  been  often  reprinted;  the 
latest  editions  are  those  of  Albert  Barnes,  with  a  life 
of  the  author  (New  York,  1851,  3  vols.  8vo),  and  that 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  with  memoir  by  Dr. 
Sprague  (Philo.  8  vols.  8vo).  —  Sprague,  Annals,  iii, 
140. 

Davis,  Charles  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  Oct.  7, 1802,  and  was  admitted  on  trial 
by  the  Baltunore  Conference  in  1824.  During  his 
itinerant  life  he  filled  many  important  appointments. 
He  was  stationed  three  times  in  Baltimore.  He  served 
also  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York,  Mont- 
gomery Cireuit,  Md.,  Alexandria,  D.  C,  Annapolis, 
Md.,  and  twice  in  Winchester,  Va.  In  May,  1882,  he 
was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  General  Conference 
at  its  session  in  Philadelphia.     For  several  yean  he 


was  clerk  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  general 
government  in  Washington,  where  he  was  received 
into  the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chnreh  South,  and  filled  an  appointment  in  Rich- 
mond, and  also  in  Portsmouth,  Va.  While  in  Ports- 
mouth he  received  the  appointment  of  chaplain  in  the 
navy.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  remained 
true  to  his  country,  and  the  Virginia  Conference  of 
the  M.  E.  Chureh  South  expelled  him  by  resolution. 
He  united  with  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  died 
in  charge  of  the  Norfolk  Naval  Hospital,  Feb.  20, 1867. 
— Dr.  J.  S.  Mitchell,  in  Christ.  Advocate  and  Journal, 

Davis,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Northumberland  County,  Va.,  Oct.  80,  1787, 
was  converted  at  19,  entered  the  itinerancy  of  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  in  1810,  and  died  in  Hillsborough, 
Va.,  Aug.  18, 1858.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  very  important 
and  useful  minister  for  more  than  forty  yean.  As 
soon  as  he  was  converted  he  began  to  exhort  and 
preach  publicly,  and  with  great  effect,  even  before  he 
had  become  a  membeif  of  ^e  Chureh,  and  on  a  cireuit 
in  1818  about  one  thousand  souls  were  converted  by 
his  preaching.  In  person  he  was  commanding,  and 
his  voice  was  excellent.  His  mind  was  well  balanced 
and  robust,  and  his  social  qualities  fine.  As  a  minis- 
ter and  presiding  elder  ho  had  few  equals,  and  he  was 
always  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  Church.  He 
was  an  able  agent  and  trustee  of  Dickinson  College, 
and  a  member  of  every  General  Conference,  save  two, 
from  1816  to  the  time  of  his  death.— iftn«tef  of  Con- 
ferences, V,  829. 

Davis,  Noah,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  near 
Salisbury,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  July  28,  1802. 
After  receiving  a  commercial  education,  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach  July  9, 1820.  After  a  brief  ministry 
in  Accomac,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  Having  by  his  energy  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  formation  of  the  Baptist  General  Tract  So- 
ciety in  AA'ashington,  Feb.  25, 1824,  he  was,  upon  bis 
removal  soon  after  to  Philadelphia,  invited  to  the 
management  of  its  concern?.  This  ofiicc  he  accepted, 
and  filled  with  great  usefulness  until  his  death,  July 
18, 1880.— Sprague,  ilnna&,  vi,  701. 

Davison,  Johk,  B.D.,  fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  was  bom  at  Morpeth  in  1777,  and  matricula- 
ted at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1794.  He  became 
vicar  of  Sutterton,  Lincolnshire,  in  1817,  and  after- 
wards rector  of  Washington;  then  prebendary  of 
Worcester  and  rector  of  Upton-upon-Sevem  in  1826. 
He  died  in  1884.  His  Discourses  on  Prophecy  are  val- 
uable for  their  practical  tendency  as  well  as  critical 
research.  They  are  contained  in  his  Remains  and  Oc- 
casional Publications  (Oxf.  1840,  8vo).— Darling,  Cyclo- 
podia  Bibliographica,  i,  877. 

Dawes,  Sir  William,  D.D.,  archbishop  of  York, 
was  bom  at  Lyons,  near  Braintree,  in  1671.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge;  became  master  of  Catharine  Hall 
in  1696,  bishop  of  Chester  in  1707,  and  finally  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1714.  He  died  in  1724.  He  had  a 
lively  imagination,  a  strcng  memor>',  and  a  pound 
judgment.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  preach- 
ers of  his  day.  Among  his  writings  are  The  A  naiomy 
of  Atheism  (1698, 4to)  -.—Duties  of  the  Closet,  etc.  (1707, 
8vo),  etc.  A  collection  of  his  works  was  published 
(Lond.  1738,  8  vols.  8vo),  with  a  preface,  giving  some 
account  of  his  life  ond  character. — Darling,  Cycloptedia 
Bibliographica,  i,  870 ;  Biographia  Britannica,  v,  15. 

Da'wn,  C)123,3,  ne^sheph,  the  breathing  or  breeze  of 
the  cooler  part  of  the  day ;  prop,  the  evening  **^  twilight" 
(as  nsuallv  rendered),  hence  the  morning  twilight  or 
"dawning"  (Job  vU,  4;  Psa.  cxix,  147;  "twiliirht," 
1  Sam.  XXX,  17;  2  Kings  vu,  5,  7);  poet.  C^Brtr, 
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aphappa^m^  eye4ids  (as  elsewhere  rendered)  of  the 
morn,  i.  e.  dsy-break  (Job  iii,  9);  also  HJO,  to  tern, 
spoken  of  the  change  of  darkness  into  light  (Judg. 
xix,  26) ;  and  nb^,  to  aseeml,  of  the  lifting  of  night's 
shades  (Josh,  vi,  15).  In  Greek  iiri^unrKio^  to  grow 
light  (Matt,  xxviii,  1;  hence  also  of  the  approaching 
Sabbath,  Lake  xxlii,  54) ;  aud  Siavyd^utf  to  5ecom« 
lustrous^  as  throogh  a  crevice  (2  Pet.  i,  19).  See 
Day. 

Day  (properly  Ci^,  gt^  iifupa).  The  variable 
length  of  the  natural  day  (^*  ab  exortu  ad  occasum  so- 
ils/' Censor,  de  Die  Sai.  23)  at  different  seasons  led  in 
the  very  earliest  times  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day 
(or  one  revolution  of  the  san)  as  a  standard  of  time. 
The  commencement  of  the  civil  day  varied  in  different 
nations :  the  Babylonians  (like  the  people  of  Nurem- 
berg) reckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  (Isidor.  Orig. 
V,  30) ;  the  Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon ;  the  Romans 
from  midnight  to  midnight  (Plin.  ii,  79);  the  Atheni- 
ans and  others  from  sunset  to  sunset  (Macrob.  Saturn, 
i,  3 ;  Gell.  iii,  2).     See  Chronology. 

The  Hebrews  adopted  the  latter  reckoning  (Lev. 
xxiii,  32,  *'  fh>m  even  to  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your 
Sabbath"),  which  appears  even  in  Gen.  i,  5,  *'  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  [on]  the  first  day'*  (a  passage 
which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  quoted  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  Gemara,  Tafmd^  66,  1 ;  Reland,  Ant.  Hthr, 
iv,  15).     Some  (as  in  Godwyn's  Motet  and  Aaron)  ar- 
gue foolishly,  from  Matt  xxviti,  1,  that  they  began 
their  civil  day  in  the  morning;  but  the  expression 
i-jTi^tooKovari  shows  that  the  natural  day  is  there  in- 
tended.    Hence  the  expression  '*  evening-morning" 
=  day  (Dan.  viii,  14,  Sept.  wyBniupov),  the  Hindoo 
ahoratra  (Von  Bohlen  on  Gen.  i,  4),  the  Greek  wxOri' 
fitpov  (2  Cor.  xi,  25).     There  w^as  a  similar  custom 
among  the   Athenians,  Arabians,  and  ancient  Teu- 
tons ( Tac.  Germ,  xi,  *'  nee  dierum  numerum  ut  apud 
nos,  scd  noctium  computant  .  .  .    nox  ducere  diem 
videtur")  and  Celtic  nations  (Cassar,  BeU.  Gall,  vi, 
18,  *'ut  noctem  dies  subsequatnr").     This  mode  of 
reckoning  was  widely  spread ;  it  is  found  in  the  Ro- 
man law  (Gaius,  i,  112),  in  the  Niebelungenlied,  in  the 
Salic  law  (inter  decern  noctee)^  in  our  own  terms  "  fortr 
night,''  **se'n-n^A<"  (see  Orelli,  etc.  in  loc.  Tac.),  and 
even  among  the  Siamese  (*'  they  reckon  by  niKhtf," 
Bowring,  i,  137)  and  New  Zealanders  (Taylor's  Te- 
Ika-Mauit  p.  20).     No  doubt  this  arose  from  the  gen- 
eral notion  "that  the  first  day  in  Eden  was  36  hours 
long"  (Lightfioot's  Works,  ii,  834,  ed.  Pitman ;  Hesiod, 
Theogon,  123 ;  Aristoph.  Av.  693 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg, 
iv,  274).     Kalisch  plausibly  refers  it  to  the  use  of  lu- 
nar years  {Gen.  p.  67).     Sometimes,  however,  they 
reckoned  from  sunrise  (Jt}iipovvKTiov,  comp.  Psa.  i,  2 ; 
Lev.  vii,  15).    The  less  obvious  starting-points  of  noon 
and  midnight,  the  former  adopted  by  the  Etruscans, 
etc.,  the  latter  by  the  Roman  priests,  Egyptians  (see, 
however,  Lepsius,  Ckronol.  p.  130),  and  others,  were 
chosen  either  as  the  culminating  points,  as  it  were,  of 
light  and  darkness,  or  for  astronomical  purposes  (Ideler, 
Bb.  d,  Ckron.  i,  29, 80, 100  sq. ;  comp.  Tacit.  Gem,  11 ; 
Macrob.  Sat,  xx.Tiii,  etc.).    To  the  Hebrews,  the  moon 
had  distincUy  been  pointed  out  as  the  regulator  of 
time  (Psa.  civ,  19).     Nevertheless,  it  has  always  been 
a  moot  point  whether  the  Hebrews,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  respects,  began  their  calendar  or  civil  day  with 
the  night.     (See  Felseisen,  De  civiU  Judteorum  dif, 
Lpz.  1702 ;  Federreuther,  De  diebus  jEggptiacis,  Altd. 
1757.)     It  has  been  argued  that,  if  this  bad  been  the 
case,  the  lawgiver  could  not  have  designated  those 
very  evenings  which  he  wished  to  belong  ritually  to 
the  following  (15th,  10th)  day,  as  the  evenings  of  the 
previous  (14th,  9th)  day  (Lev.  1.  c).     Further,  that  in 
common  liiblical  phraseology,  the  day  is  frequently 
mentioned  l)cfore  the  night  (Psa.  i,  2,  etc.) ;  and  that 
of  the  fast  days  mentioned  in  Zech.  viii,  19,  only  one 
begins  with  the  previous  evening.     Finally — not  to 


mention  other  objections — it  has  been  alleged  that 
even  in  ritual  points  the  Bible  occasionally  reckons 
the  night  as  following,  not  as  preceding  the  day  (Lev. 
vii,  15).  There  seems,  in  fact,  no  other  way  of  recon- 
ciling these  apparent  inconsistencies  tlian  to  assume 
(comp.  Mishnah,  Ckutin,  v,  6)  that  no  absolute  rule  had 
been  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  day,  and  that  usage  varied  somewhat  with 
the  customs  of  the  people  where  the  Hebrews  were  for 
the  time  sojourning.  The  prevalent  method  of  com- 
putation, however,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  Jew- 
ish civil  duy  still  begins,  not  with  the  momin{r,  but 
the  evening — ^thus  the  Sabbath  commences  with  the 
sunset  of  Friday,  and  ends  with  the  sunset  of  Satur- 
day. That  this  was  the  case  in  Judaea  in  our  Sav- 
iour's day  is  evident  from  the  evangelists*  account  of 
the  Passion.  In  New  England  the  same  mode  of  reck- 
oning the  Sabbath  was  formerly  common.  See  Fes- 
tival. 

The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the  modem  Arabs,  to 
have  adopted  fit>m  an  early  period  minute  specifica- 
tions of  tiie  parts  of  the  natural  day  (see  Jour.  Sac 
Lit.  Jan.  1862,  p.  471).  Roughly,  indeed,  they  were 
content  to  divide  it  into  "  morning,  evening,  and  noon- 
day" (Psa.  Iv,  17) ;  but  when  they  wished  for  greater 
accuracy  they  pointed  to  six  unequal  parts,  each  of 
which  was  again  subdivided.  These  are  held  to  have 
been: 

(I.)  Ne'sheph,  t;.ra  (from  r)C3,  to  Uow\  and  Aack'- 
or,  ^ni;},  or  the  dawn.  After  their  acquaintance  with 
Persia  they  divided  this  into  (a)  the  time  when  the 
eastern  and  (&)  when  the  western  horizon  was  illu- 
minated, like  the  Greek  Leucothea — Matnta — and 
Aurora;  or  *'the  grey  dawn"  (Milton)  and  the  rosy 
dawn.  Hence  we  find  the  dual  Shaharaim  as  a  prop- 
er name  (1  Chron.  viii,  8).  The  writers  of  the  Jems. 
Talmud  divide  the  dawn  intoyoicr  parts,  of  which  there 
was,  1.  Aijeleth  ha-thachar  (q.  v.),  "the  gazelle  of  the 
morning,"  a  name  b}'  wliich  the  Arabians  call  the  sun 
(comp.  "  eyelids  of  the  dawn,"  Job  iii,  9 ;  afihpac  /3Xf- 
^apov.  Soph.  AnOg.  109).  This  was  the  time  when 
Christ  arose  (Mark  xvi,  2 ;  John  xx,  1 ;  Rev.  xxii,  16 ; 
r)  ivi^iiHJKownij  Matt,  xxviii,  1).  The  other  three  di- 
visions of  the  dawn  were,  2.  **  when  one  can  distin- 
guish blue  from  white"  (wpa»t,  mcoriaQ  tri  ovofK,  J<^n 
XX,  1 ;  *'obscurum  adhuc  coeptn  lucis,"  Tacit.  S,  iv, 
2).  At  this  time  they  began  to  recite  the  phylacttfies. 
3.  When  the  east  began  to  grow  light  (opOpoQ  /3aOt'f , 
Luke  xxiv,  1).  4.  Twilight  (Xiav  Trpun,  avarccAaiToc 
Toij  lyXi'ov,  Mark  xvi,  2 ;  Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Ilebr,  ad  loc). 
See  Dawn. 

(II.)  Booker,  ^l^'a,  gunrite.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Jew9,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  commenced  their 
civil  day  at  this  time  until  the  Exodus  (Jennings's 
Jemsh  Ant.),     See  Morning. 

(III.)  Chom  hay-Y6m\  fi'-^ri  Ch,  "heat  of  the  day" 
(Sept.  'iuic  ^tt9ipfiav6ti  t)  imipa,  1  Sam.  xi,  11 ;  less 
exactly  elsewhere  fiiaripppta),  about  0  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon. 

(IV.)  Ttohora'gim,  B?':"!^^,  "the  two  noons"  (Gen. 
xliii,  16;  Deut.  xxviii,  29)?*  See  Noon. 

(V.)  Ru'ach  hay^Y^n',  Q-J^n  Hin,  "  the  cool  (Uter. 
teind)  of  the  day,"  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii,  8);  so  call- 
ed by  the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chardin,  Vog.  iv,  8 ; 
Jahn,  Bibl.  A  rch.  §  29).     See  Afternoon. 

(VI.)  E'reb,  n^?,  ''evening:'  The  phrase  "be- 
tween the  two  evenings"  (Exod.  xvi,  12;  xxx,  8), 
being  the  time  marked  for  slaying  the  paschal  lamb 
and  olSering  the  evening  sacrifice  (Exod.  xii,  6 ;  xxix, 
39),  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  Karaites  and  Samari- 
tans on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on  the  other. 
The  former  took  it  to  moan  between  sunset  and  full 
darkness  (Deut.  xvi,  6) ;  the  Rabbinists  explained  it  as 
the  time  between  the  beginning  (^tiXi;  Trpujia^  "  little 
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evening")  and  end  of  sunset  (S,  (S^ia),  or  real  sun- 
set ;  Josephiu,  War^  vi,  9,  8 ;  Gesenios,  b.  v.  ;  Jahn, 
Bibl.  ArchaoL  §  101;  Bochart,  Bieroz.  i,  558).     See 

EVKNIMO. 

(VII.)  CkaUoth\  n'lsn  (from  Jisn,  "to  divide"), 
midnight.  In  later  Hebrew  also  mid-day  (Mishna, 
PtM£k^  iv,  1, 5,  6).     See  Midkioht. 

Since  the  Sabbath  was  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sun- 
set (Lev.  xxiii,  82),  the  Sablntarian  Pharisees,  in  that 
spirit  of  scrupulous  superstition  which  so  often -called 
forth  the  rebukes  of  our  Lord,  were  led  to  settle  the  mi- 
nutest rules  for  distinguishing  the  actual  indant  when 
the  Sabbath  began  (6^(a,  Matt,  viii,  16= ore  k^v  o  QXi- 
oc,  Mark  i,  82).  They  therefore  called  it  the  time  be- 
tween the  actual  sunset  and  the  appearance  of  three 
stars  (Maimon.  in  Shabb.  c.  5 ;  comp  Neh.  iv,  21,  22) ; 
and  the  Talmudists  decided  that  "if  on  the  evening 
of  the  Sabbath  a  man  did  any  work  after  one  star  had 
appeared,  he  was  forgiven ;  if  after  the  appearance 
of  two,  he  must  ofler  a  sacrifice  for  a  doubtfhl  toins- 
gression ;  if  after  three  stars  were  visible,  he  must  offer 
a  sin-offering;"  the  order  being  reverted  for  works 
done  on  the  evening  after  the  actual  Sabbath  (Li^bt- 
foot,  ifor,  Utbr,  ad  Matt,  viii,  16 ;  Otbo,  Lex,  Rah,  s.  v. 
Sabbathum).     See  Sunset. 

Before  the  Captivity  the  Jews  divided  the  night 
into  three  watches  (Psa.  Ixiii,  6 ;  zc.  4),  viz.  the  first 
watch,  lasting  till  midnight  (Lam.  ii,  19,  A.  V.  "  the 
beginning  of  the  watches") =af>x')  w^t6q\  the  ^^fmi- 
dU  watch"  (which  proves  the  statement),  lasting  till 
cock-crow  (Judg.  vii,  19)  =  /ii<Tov  vucrwv;  and  the 
morning  watch,  lasting  till  sunrise  (Ezod.  xiv,  24)  = 
nfJu^vKrj  vvK  (Homer,  //.  vii,  488).  These  divisions 
were  probably  connected  with  the  Levitical  duties  in 
the  Temple  service.  The  Jews,  however,  say  (in  spite 
of  their  own  definition,  "a  watch  is  the  third  part  of 
the  night")  that  they  always  had  ft>ur  night-watches 
(comp.  Neh.  ix,  8),  but  that  the  fourth  was  counted  as 
a  part  of  the  morning  (Bnxtorf  *s  Lex,  Taim,  col.  2454 ; 
Carpzov,  Appar.  CrU,  p.  847;  Reland,  Andq,  pt.  iv,  § 
18).     See  Watch. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches,  a 
division  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  (Herod,  ix,  51) 
and  Romans  (ipvXaiefi'  to  riraprov  ft'spoQ  r^c  wkto^, 
Suid.).  These  were,  1.  ii^iy  i^ioy  or  o^ia  wpa,  from 
twilight  till  9  o'clock  (Mark  xi,  11;  John  xx,  19); 
2.  fitoovvKTiov,  midnight,  from  9  till  12  o'clock  (Mark 
xiii,  35);  8.  aXacropotputviay  till  8  in  the  morning 
(Mark  xiii,  85 ;  8  Mace,  v,  23) ;  4.  «rpu;t,  till  daybreak, 
the  same  as  irptota  (wpa)  (John  xviii,  28 ;  Josephus, 
Ant.  V,  6,  5 ;  xviii,  9,  6).     See  Nioht. 

The  word  held  to  mean  "  hour"  is  first  found  in  Dan. 

iii,  6, 15,  V.  5  (n7^c3,  Mhaah\  also  "  a  moment,"  iv,  19). 
Pcrliaps  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks,  learned  from  the 
Babylonians  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  parts 
(Ilcrod.  ii,  109).  In  our  Lord's  time  the  division  was 
common  (John  xi,  9).  It  is  probable  that  Abaz  intro- 
duced the  first  sun-dial  from  Babylon  (j^poXoyiov, 
rib?^,  Isa.  xxxviii,  8 ;  2  Kings  xx,  11),  as  Anaxi- 
menes  did  the  first  aKidOijpov  into  Greece  (Jahn,  Arch. 
§  101).  Possibly  the  Jews  at  a  later  period  adopted 
the  clepsydra  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi,  6).  The  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours  were  devoted  to  prayer  (Dan.  vi,  10 ; 
Acts  ii,  15 ;  iii,  1,  etc.).     See  Hour. 

The  days  of  the  week  had  no  proper  names  among 
the  Hebrews,  but  were  distinguished  onl}'  by  their  nu- 
meral order  from  the  Sabbath  (see  Lightfoot's  IForib, 
ii,  884,  ed.  Pitman).     See  Week. 

The  expression  iwiovmov,  rendered  "daily"  in  Matt, 
vi,  11,  is  a  arr.  Xcy.,  and  has  been  much  disputed.  It 
is  unknown  to  classical  Greek  {(oixe  vtirXaoQai  vvo 
Twv  EvayytXtoT&Vf  Origen,  Orai.  16).  The  Vulg.  has 
gtipermbstantiiilem^  a  rendering  recommended  bj'  Abe- 
lard  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete.  Theophyl.  explains 
it  as  equivalent  to  sufficient  (u  im  ry  ovoig.  Kal  av- 
OTwru  rjfuav  avTapKi]^\  and  he  is  followed  by  most 


commentators  (compare  Chr^'sost. /7om.  in  Or.  Domin., 
Suid.  and  £tym.  M.  s.  v.).  Salmasius,  Grotius,  etc. 
arguing  from  the  rendering  ^.H^  in  the  Nazarene  Gos- 
pel, translate  it  as  though  it  were  equivalent  to  to-mor- 
rou>*s  (t7}c  imovotfi  t)fupaCj  or  aiQ  avpiov,  Sixt^  Senen- 
sis  Bibl.  Sanct.  p.  444  a).  But  see  the  question  ex- 
amined at  length  (after  Tholuck)  in  Alford's  Greek 
Test,  ad  loc. ;  Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Wetstein,  N.  T. 
i,  p.  461,  etc.—- Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Daily. 

In  £zek.  iv,  4-6,  a  day  is  put  symbolically  for  a 
year.  Erroneously  supposing  this  statement  to  be  a 
precedent,  many  interpreters  of  the  prophecies  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  one  day  stands  for  a  year  in 
the  prophetic  writings  of  Daniel  and  John.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case ;  -the  word  day  is  to  be  taken 
in  its  literal  sense,  unless  the  context  expressly  inti- 
mates the  contrary.  On  the  prophetic  or*  year-day 
system  (Lev.  xxv,  8, 4 ;  Num.  xiv,  84),  see  a  treatise 
in  Elliotts  ffor.  Apoc.  iii,  154,  sq.,  and  Prof.  Stuart 
on  "The  Designations  of  Time  in  the  Apocalypse," 
Bib.  Repository,  v,  83-88.     See  Year. 

The  ancients  superstitiously  held  that  certain  days 
were  lucky  (fasti)  and  othera  unlucky  (wfasti),  and 
the  distinction  was  sometimes  indicated  l>y  different 
colors  in  the  calendar  ("red-calendar"  or  rubric).  See 
Calendar. 

The  duration  of  the  Mosaic  or  demiurgic  days  of 
Gen.  5-81,  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  dispute. 
The  various  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  most  of  them  are  involved,  are  stated 
under  the  head  of  Creation.  See  also  the  articles 
Cosmogony;  Sabbath;  Millennium;  the Mtthodist 
Quarterly  Review,  April,  1865 ;  Evangelical  Quarter^ 
Review,  January,  1868  (art.  Geolog}*). 

Ihe  word  day  is  often  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to 
denote  an  indefinite  time  (Gen.  ii,  4;  iFa.  xxii,  5). 
The  '^day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness"  was  forty 
years  (Heb.  iii,  8).  The  "  day  of  the  Lord"  signifies, 
generally,  a  time  of  calamity  and  distress  (Isa.  ii,  12 ; 
Joel  ii,  11).  It  is  also  used  of  a  festal  day  (Hos.  vii, 
5),  a  birthday  (Job  iii,  1),  a  day  of  ruin  (Hos.  i,  11 ; 
Job  xviii,  20 ;  comp.  tempus,  tenipora  reipubluxe,  Cic, 
and  dies  Cannensis),  the  judgment-day  (Joel  i,  15 ;  1 
Thess.  V,  2),  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (John  viii,  56; 
Rom.  xiii,  12),  and  in  other  senses  which  are  mostly 
self-explaining  (see  Wemyss,  Symbol.  Did.  s.  v.).  In 
1  Cor,  iv,  8,  vwo  avGpunrivrjQ  rifiipag  is  rendered  **by 
xnAu's  judgment :"  Jerome  (ad  Algas.  Quasi,  x)  con- 
siden  this  a  Cilicism  (Bochart,  JJieroz.  ii,  471).  On 
Rom.  xiii,  12,  there  are  two  treatises — Kuinol,  Erpli- 
catio  (Giess.  1808) ;  Rachm,  De  node  et  die  (Tubingen, 
1764).     See  Time. 

The  phrases  "last  day"  (or  days),  **tiiat  day," 
are  *'  the  general  formula  of  the  prophets  for  an  indef- 
initely left  future  opened  up  in  perspective"  (Stier, 
Words  ofjesus^  ii,  861,  Am.  eid.),  designating  the  Mes- 
sianic period,  with  its  introductory  age,  that  of  the 
Maccabees  (after  the  return  from  exile),  and  its  con- 
summation in  the  millennium.  See  Eschatolooy. 
In  a  more  literal  and  limited  sense,  the  final  Judgment 
is  designated.     See  Last  Day. 

DAY  OF  ATONEMENT.    See  Atonement,  Day 

OP. 

DAY'S  JOURNEY  (Oi*^  T^y^^^  tJi*^  -rj^riTa,  i^6c 
rmtprifriri,  Herod,  iv,  101),  a  distance  such  as  (in  the 
East)  a  person  might  travel  in  a  single  day.  Comp. 
Sabbath-day's  Journey.  According  to  Jonah  iii, 
8,  the  circuit  of  Nineveh  was  three  days'  journey. 
This  mode  of  describing  distances  is  also  found  in 
Greek,  Roman,  Arabian,  and  Persian  writers  (feo 
Strabo,  xvii,  835 ;  Pliny,  v,  4,  9 ;  vi,  85 ;  Livy,  xxv, 
15 ;  XXX,  29 ;  Athen.  i,  7).  It  needs  scarcely  be  re- 
marked that  in  iteelf  (if  strictly  taken)  it  would  be  a 
very  vague  and  fluctuating  measurement,  the  length 
of  a  day's  Journey  depending  so  much  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  each  pedestrian  travels 
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(see  Casanbon  ad  Strah.  i,  85 ;  Ukert,  Geogr.  d»  Griech. 
u.  Horn,  I,  ii,  58).  But  tiie  ancient  writers  seem  to 
have  fixed  on  the  average  of  what  was  usually  per- 
formed by  foot->traveUers  (Herod,  iii,  9 ;  iv,  9).  He- 
rodotus in  one  place  says  (iv,  401)  a  day's  journey 
amounts  to  200  stadia  (comp.  Polyb.  iii,  8 ;  Liv}',  xxi, 
15) ;  in  another  (v,  53)  to  150  (comp.  Pausanias,  x,  88, 
2).  According  to  Yegetius  {Mil,  i,  9),  twenty  Roman 
miles,  that  is,  160  stadia,  were  reckoned  for  a  day's 
journey.  In  the  Arabian  geographers  the  length  of 
a  day's  journey  is  equally  variable ;  yet  among  them, 
as  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  (Tavemier,  i,  48), 
it  may  be  stated  generally  at  about  seven  leagues, 
or  from  eighteen  to  twenty  English  miles,  whiqh  is 
probably  not  far  f^m  the  distance  intended  by  that 
expression  in  Scripture,  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
Pentateach  (Gen.  xxx,  86 ;  xxxi,  28 ;  Exod.  v,  8 ;  viii, 
27 ;  Num.  xi,  31 ;  Deut.  i,  2),  but  also  elsewhere  (1 
Kings  xix,  4 ;  2  Kings  iii,  9),  and  even  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha (1  Mace,  v,  24,  28 ;  vii,  45 ;  Tobit  vi,  1),  in  the 
Kew  Tost.  (Luke  ii,  44 ;  Acts  i,  12),  often  in  Joeephus, 
(Ani.  xii,  4,  6 ;  Ap.  ii,  9 ;  IJftj  52),  and  in  the  Talmud 
(see  Otho,  Lex.  RM.  p.  421).     See  Journey. 

Day,  Jebemiah,  D.D.,  president  of  Yalo  College, 
was  bran  in  New  Preston,  Conn.,  August  8, 1773,  and 
was  educated  at  Tale  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1795.  After  some  years  spent  as  tutor  at  Greenfield 
School,  Williams  College,  and  Tale,  he  was  licensed  as 
a  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  1800,  and 
in  1801  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosoph}'  in  Tale  College.  His  health  fail- 
ing, he  spent  a  year  or  two  in  travel  and  retirement, 
and  did  not  begin  his  labors  in  college  until  1808.  He 
held  that  office  until  1817,  publishing  meanwhile  a 
series  of  mathematical  text-books  well-adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  time,  and  which  had  great  success.  On 
the  22d  of  April,  1817,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Tale 
College,  and  held  that  office  till  1846,  when  his  sense 
of  the  infirmities  of  age  induced  him  to  resign,  against 
the  judgment  and  wishes  of  his  colleague?,  as  his  judg- 
ment and  governing  faculties  were  yet  in  abundant 
vigor.  Notwithstanding  chronic  feebleness  of  consti- 
tution, his  careful  habits  of  life,  formed  after  physio- 
logical study  of  his  own  constitution,  enabled  him  to 
preserve  his  intellectual  vigor,  and  a  fair  degree  of 
bodily  health,  up  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred August  22,  1867.  Besides  his  mathematical 
works,  president  Day  wrote  An  Inquiry  reapeding  the 
self-deUrmining  Power  of  the  WiU  (1838 ;  2d  ed.  1849), 
which  was  substantially  a  refutation  of  Cousin's  view 
of  the  will  as  given  in  his  Psychology : — Examination 
ofEdwardg  on  the  1^*7/(1841, 12mo),  which  is  "an  ab- 
stract of  Edwards,  made  in  a  lucid  and  truth-loving 
spirit."  He  also  contributed  numerous  articles  to  re- 
views and  journals.  As  a  college  officer,  his  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  combined  to  make  him  a 
model.  See  an  admirable  sketch  by  president  Wool- 
sey,  New  Engiander^  Oct.  1867,  art.  v. 

Dayaman  (tl*^3i3,  moki'ack,  an  adjudicaior\  **  an 
old  English  term  meaning  umpire  or  arbitrator  (Job 
ix,  83).  It  is  derived  from  d(^,  in  the  specific  sense 
of  a  day  Jixed/or  a  trial  (comp.  1  Cor.  iv,  3,  where  dv^ 
Opwrninj  jffiipa — lit.  man's  doy,  and  so  given  in  Wyc- 
liffe's  tranf^lation— is  rendered  '  man's  jW^mai^'  in  the 
A.  v.).  Similar  expressions  occur  in  German  (eine 
Sache  tagen— to  bring  a  matter  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice) and  other  Teutonic  languages"  (Smith).  "The 
primitive  meaning  of  the  verb  n3J  (according  to  Gese- 
nius.  Thee.  p.  592)  is  *  to  be  clear  or  manifest;'  and  in 
Hiphil  *to  make  manifest;*  also  Ho  convince,  to  con- 
fute, to  reprove  or  rebuke;'  by  these  last  two  words 
the  word  is  rendered  in  nearly  every  passage  of  the 
A.  v.,  including  tha  ten  instances  of  the  Hiphil  par- 
ticiple 11*^3*^.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  why  in 
Job  ix,  88  alone  the  translators  resorted  to  the  not 


then  common  word  daysman.  The  marginal  render- 
ing ttmpire  seems  to  convey  best  the  meaning  of  Job 
in  the  passage,  *  some  one  to  compose  our  diffiBrences 
and  command  silence  when  either  of  us  exceeds  our 
bounds'  (Patrick,  in  loc.).  F&rst's  tenn,  Sdnedsmaam^ 
(ffandworferb,  p.  809),  very  well  expresses  this  idea 
of  authoritative  arbitration.  As  to  the  old  English 
noun  daysman,  Johnson's  definition,  sur^,  is  hardly 
borne  out  by  his  solitary  quotation  from  Spenser  (/<». 
rie  Qfteene^  ii,  8);  arbUraior  or  fonpire  would  better 
express  the  sense*  In  Holland's  old  translation  of 
Livius  (p.  137),  Dayesmen  and  Umpiers  are  used  as  syn- 
onymes.  In  the  Bible  of  1651,  1  Sam.  ii,  25  is  thus 
employed"  (Kitto).  In  primitive  times  such  a  person 
appears  to  have  been  appointed  to  prescribe  just  limits 
to  such  as  were  immoderate  in  their  demands,  and  in- 
terpose his  authority  with  those  who  exceeded  the  as- 
signed bounds  of  their  cause.  The  laying  the  hand 
on  both  may  allude  to  some  particular  ceremony ;  but 
it  evidently  also  refiers  to  the  power  of  coercion  which 
the  daysman  could  exercise  over  both  parties.  See 
Mediator. 

Day-spring  C^r?^,  shaeA'ar,  Job  zxxviii,  12, 
elsewhere  usually  ** morning;'*  dvaroXrtj  Luke  i,  78, 
elsewhere  *^east"),  signifies  the  first  streaks  of  day- 
light, the  dawn,  or  day-break ;  and  in  the  former  of 
the  above-cited  passages  it  is  used  in  its  literal  sense. 
This  portion  of  time  was  at  a  later  period,  in  imitation 
of  the  Persians,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  began  when  the  eastern,  the  second  when  the 
western  division  of  the  horizon  was  fllnminated.  See 
Aijbleth-Shahar.  In  the  latter  passage,  the  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist  is  beautifully  compared  to  the  eariy 
twilight  preceding  the  rising  of  the  great  moral  sun, 
the  Messiah  (comp.  Mai.  iv,  2 ;  Isa.  Ix,  1-8 ;  2  Cor.  iv, 
6).     See  Day. 

Day-star  («&u><r^opoc,  light-bearing,  whence  phos- 
phorus), Lucifer,  the  morning-star,  put  (2  Pet.  i,  19)  as 
the  emblem  of  the  dawn  of  spiritual  light  and  comfort 
to  the  benighted  and  troubled  mind.     See  Lucifer. 

Deacon,  Anglicized  from  the  Gr.  Sicikovoq,  Lat. 
diaconus  (usually  derived  from  hd  and  Kovicq.  d.  '*one 
efttffy  from  running ;"  but  better  ft'om  an  obsolete  ^td- 
K(o,  or  SuiKia,  *'  to  run,"  or  hasten ;  kindred  with  ^(toKw, 
to  pursue:  hence,  strictl}',  a  runner,  i.  e.  messenger, 
Buttmann,  Lexil,  i,  218-221),  a  servant  (as  often  ren- 
dered), 1.  properly,,  of  those  who  attend  on  guests  or 
at  a  table,  a  waiter  (John  ii,  5,  9 ;  so  Polyb.  xxxi,  4, 
5 ;  Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  5,  2).  Among  the  Greeks  these 
diaKovoi  were  a  higher  class  than  the  SovXoi,  or  slopes 
(Athen.  x,  p.  192  b).  2.  Generally,  and  with  the  name 
of  the  master  or  person  served,  a  minister  (as  it  is  usu- 
ally rendered  in  the  N.  T.)  (Matt,  xx,  26 ;  xxiii,  11 ; 
Mark  ix,  35 ;  x,  43;  so  Xenoph.  Cyr.  viii,  3,  8).  Also 
an  attendant  of  Christ,  a  disciple  (John  xii.  26),  of  a 
king  (Matt  xxii,  18),  and  hence  of  God  (Rom.  xiii,  4). 
3.  Specially,  in  relation  to  the  Gospel  and  the  Church, 
a  minister  or  teacher,  (a.)  of  the  person  for  whom  one 
ministers  (1  Cor.  iii,  5 ;  2  Cor.  iii,  6 ;  vi,  4 ;  1  Thess. 
iii,  2;  2  Cor.  xi,  28;  Col.  i,  7;  Eph.  vi,  21:  CoL  iv, 
7 ;  i,  25 ;  and,  by  antithesis,  of  Satan,  2  Cor.  xi,  15). 
(6.)  Technically,  an  ofilcer  of  the  primitive  Church,  a 
deacon  (Phil,  i,  1;  1  Tun.  iii,  8,  12;  iv,  6;  see  Acts 
vi,  1-6). 

I.  Deacons  in  the  N.  71—1.  **  The  office  described  by 
this  title  appears  in  the  K.  T.  as  the  correlative  of  j«rf- 
oKoirog,  bishop  or  presbyter  (q.  v.).  The  two  are 
mentioned  together  in  Phil,  i,  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  2,  8.  The 
union  of  the  two  in  the  Sept.  of  Isa.  Ix,  17,  may  have 
suggested  both  as  fit  titles  for  the  officers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  or  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  one  after 
the  other  had  l)een  chosen  on  independent  grounds. 
The  coincidence,  at  all  events,  soon  attracted  notice, 
and  was  appealed  to  by  Clement  of  Rome  (1  Cor.  xlii) 
as  prophetic.  Like  most  words  of  similar  import,  it 
appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  its  generic  seoM, 
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implying  subor^^ate  activity  (1  Cor.  iii,  6 ;  2  Cor.  vi, 
4),  and  afterwards  to  have  gained  a  more  defined  con- 
notation as  applied  to  a  distinct  body  of  men  In  the 
Christian  society"  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

2.  The  origin  of  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  Church 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  described  in  Acts  vi,  1-G. 
The  Hellenistic  Jews  complained  that  '*  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministrations."  This  neg- 
lect may  be  ascribed  either  to  *'  the  factT  that  their 
widows  were  not  known,  being  as  forei^^ners  of  a  some- 
what backward  spirit,  or  possibly  also  to  some  jealousy 
existing  between  the  proper  Hebrews  and  their  kin- 
dred from  other  lands.  At  first  the  apostles  them- 
selves, who  had  the  charge  also  of  the  common  fund 
(Acts  iv,  35,  37 ;  v,  2),  superintended  this  service,  em- 
ploying intermediate  agents,  young  men  of  the  con- 
gregation probably  (Acts  v,  6, 10),  who  had  given  cause 
for  the  complaint  now  mentioned.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  the  Church  extended,  the  more  impracticable 
did  it  become  for  them  to  give  themselves  to  such  out- 
ward concerns  without  wrong  to  their  proper  spiritual 
work.  Ut  is  not  reason,'  said  the  twelve,  *that  we 
should  leave  the  Word  of  Cod  and  serve  tables* — that 
is,  superintend  the  daily  iove-feasts  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms.  In  order,  therefore,  that  they  might 
give  themselves  wholly  to  prayer  and  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  provide  against  wrong  and  dis- 
satisfaction by  a  fixed  regulation,  they  proposed  the 
election  of  seven  men  of  good  report,  f^  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  prudence,  for  this  porticnlar  service,  and 
set  them  apart  to  it  solemnly,  after  they  had  been 
chosen  by  the  people,  with  prayer  and  the  imposition 
of  hands.  In  the  Acts,  indeed,  these  officers  are  styled 
simply  01  cTrra,  the  seven  (xxi,  8),  and  not  deacons — 
that  is,  servants  or  helpers ;  bat  that  this  was  their 
character  we  know,  partly  from  the  terms  ^micovia, 
iiaKoviiv  rpairi^aiC)  used  of  their  office  (Acts  vi,  1,  2), 
and  partly  from  almost  universal  exegetical  tradition. 
(The  ancient  Church  even  held  the  sacred  number  sev- 
en in  this  case  of  obligatory  force ;  and  at  Rome,  for 
example,  there  were  stillas  late  as  the  third  century 
only  seven  deacons,  although  the  number  of  presby- 
ters amounted  to  forty)"  (Schaff,  Apostolic  Churchy  § 
134). 

Some  writers  (e.  g.  Mosheim,  Comm.  cent,  i,  §  87) 
maintain  that  the  **  seven"  were  appointed,  not  to  care 
for  all  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  but  only  for  the  widows 
and  poor  of  the  Greeks  or  foreigners.  This  view  sup- 
poses that  similar  officers  had  previously  existed  to 
discharge  these  functions  for  the  general  Church  (so 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul^  i,  467 ;  Whate- 
ly,  Kif^dom  of  Christ;  Hinds,  Early  Chrisiianifi/). 
Stanley  (^Apostolic  Age,  p.  62  sq.)  supposes  that  *  ^  the 
seven"  were  not  deacons  such  as  we  find  in  the  later 
period  of  the  apostolic  age,  '*  though  they  may  possibly 
have  borne  the  name,  and  though  there  was  in  some 
respects  a  likeness  between  their  respective  duties." 
(Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  SchaflT,  Apostolic  Church, 
§  1^).  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  In  Kitto's  Cydopcedia 
(s.  v.),  asserts  that  it  is  not  easy  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  the  *' seven"  were  deacons  in  the  later  sense. 
"  Nothing  can  be  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  the  word 
ciaKovia  as  applied  to  their  functions  (ver.  1),  or  the 
word  hcLKovoQ,  as  if  this  title  had  been  originally  de- 
rived from  such  a  '  serving  of  tables'  as  is  here  refer- 
red to,  because  these  words  are  used  in  the  N.  T.  with 
the  utmost  latitude  of  meaning,  so  as  to  include  every 
kind  of  service  rendered  to  the  Church  or  cause  of 
God  on  earth — the  service  of  presbyters  (2  Cor.  xi,  23 ; 
Ephes.  vi,  21 ;  Col.  i,  7,  etc.),  of  evangelists  (1  Thess. 
iii,  2),  of  apostles  (Acts  xx,  24 ;  xxi,  19 ;  Rom.  xi,  13 ; 
2  Cor.  vi,  4,  etc.),  of  prophets  (1  Peter  i,  12),  of  angels 
(Heb.  i,  14),  of  Christ  himself  (Rom.  xv,  8),  as  well 
as  service  in  temporal  matters.  Nor  can  much  weight 
be  attached  to  patristic  testimony  on  this  head,  be- 
cause we  have  no  clear  declaration  in  favor  of  the  po- 
sition assumed  earlier  than  that  of  the  sixth  General 
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Council  (in  Trullo),  held  A.D.  680 ;  all  the  earlier  wit- 
nesses  speak  of  the  diaconate  in  connection  with  spir- 
itual services  or  the  rites  of  the  Church.  If,  more- 
over, this  was  the  institution  of  a  permanent  office  in 
the  Church,  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  it  should 
disappear  entirely  from  the  history  of  the  Church  for 
many  years,  and  come  up  again,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  form  of  an  incidental  notice  in  an  epistle  written 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century.  Taking  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts  in  its  connection  with  the  history 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  the  appointment  of  the  seven 
brethren  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  temporary  expe- 
dient to  meet  a  peculiar  emergency." 

Some  writers  maintain  that  the  office  of  the  "  seven" 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  "jftl,  chazzctn,  in  the  Jewish 
Synagogue,  the  vtrfipknig,  or  "minister,"  of  the  N.  T. 
(Luke  iv,  20  j  John  vii,  82).  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Yitringa  (X>e  8yn,  Vet.  p.  895  sq. ;  Bernard's  Condensed 
Tr.  p.  87  sq.),  whose  principle,  that  the  order  of  the 
Christian  churches  was  constructed  on  the  model  of 
the  synagogues,  led  him  to  press  the  analogy  between 
the  two  in  every  possible  way.  But  for  this  opinion 
there  is  no  solid  support.  Yitringa's  main  principle  is 
itself  unsound,  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  *the  apostles  proceeded  upon  no  prearranged 
scheme  of  Church  policy,  but  instituted  offices  nnd 
appointed  usages  just  as  circumstances  required ;  And, 
as  respects  the  deacon's  office,  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
one  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  chazzan  in 
the  synagogue  belonged  to  it.  As  Hartroann  remarks 
{Enge  Verlind.  des  A,T.  mit  d.  N.  p.  281),  the  chazzan 
wai^a  mere  .servant  whose  functions  resembled  those 
of  our  sexton  or  church  officer  .(Kitto,  Cycl(}p<Fdia,  s. 
V. ;  see  also  Neander,  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
ChristiaruChurch,  Ry land's  translation,  i,  34  sq.).  See 
Synagogue. 

3.  But,  whatever  view  may  bo  taken  of  Acts  vi,  it 
appears  clear  that  the  later  church  office  (Phil,  i ;  1 
Tim.  iii)  developed  itself  from  the  office  designated  in 
Acts  vi,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  it.  The  func- 
tions of  the  deacon  were  primarily  secular,  but  soon  rose 
into  spiritual  importance.  Hence  the  "  moral  qualifi- 
cations described  in  1  Tim.  iii  as  necessary  for  the  office 
of  deacon  are  substantially  tlie  same  as  those  of  the 
bishop.  The  deacons,  however,  were  not  required  to  be 
*  given  to  hospitality, '  nor  to  be  *  apt  to  teach.'  1 1  was 
enough  for  them  to  *  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a 
pure  conscience.'  They  were  not  to  gain  their  living 
by  disreputable  occupations  (/i))  aiaxpoKtpdt7g).  On 
offering  themselves  for  their  work  they  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim.  iii,  10),  and,  if  this  ended 
satisfactorily,  were  to  enter  on  it.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  [necessarily]  belonged  to  the  office  of  a  deacon 
to  teach  publicly  in  the  church.  The  possession  of 
any  special  x<7p«rfta  (spiritual  endowment)  would  lead 
naturally  to  a  higher  work  and  office,  but  the  idea  that 
the  diaconate  was  but  a  probation  through  which  a 
man  had  to  pass  before  he  could  be  an  elder  or  bishop 
was  foreign  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  the 
first  century.  Whatever  countenance  it  may  receive 
from  the  commjon  patristic  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  iii, 
18  (com p.  Estius  and  Hammond,  ad  loc.),  there  can  be 
little  doubt  (as  all  the  higher  order  of  expositors  have 
felt,  comp.  Wiesinger  and  Ellicott,  ad  loc.)  that  when 
Paul  speaks  of  the  KoXbg  (iaOfior,  or  *good  degree,' 
which  is  gained  by  those  who  *  do  the  office  of  a  deacon 
well,'  he  refers  to  the  honor  which  belongs  essentially 
to  the  lower  work,  not  to  that  which  they  were  to  find 
in  promotion  to  a  higher"  (Smith,  s.  v.).  On  the 
other  side,  Dr.  Thomas  Scott  says  {Comment,  on  1  Tim. 
iii.  8-13),  '*  The  deacons  were  primarily  appointed  to 
dispense  the  charity  of  the  Church,  and  to  manage  its 
secular  concerns.  Yet  they  preached  occasionally,  or 
taught  in  private,  or  were  readers  in  the  public  assem- 
blies, and  pastors  and  evangelists  were  chosen  from 
among  them.    This  interpretation  has  been  contested^ 
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yeii  it  BeemB  to  be  the  apostle's  meaning ;  and,  without 
adverting  to  modem  habits  and  controversies,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  dae  discharge  of  the  primitive  office  of 
deacon  must  tend  to  qualify  men  for  the  ministry." 

II.  In  the  Early  Post-ApottoUc  CAurcA.— That  the 
duties  of  the  seven  deacons  were  not  of  an  exclusively 
secular  character  is  clear  from  the  fact  tliat  both  Philip 
and  Stephen  preached,  and  that  one  of  them  also  bap- 
tized. It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  the  18th  Canon  of 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  "  Trullo,"  should  de- 
clare, referring  to  Acts  vi,  that  the  seven  deacons  had 
no  spiritual  function  assigned  them.  CEcumenius  (a 
celebrated  Greek  writer  of  the  tenth  century)  gives 
his  testimony  to  the  same  effect  (/n  Ad,  Ap,  vi,  p. 
433).  But  opposed  to  this  opinion  is  that  of  some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  Ignatius,  a  mar- 
tyr-disciple of  St  John,  and  bishop  of  Antioch  (f  115), 
styles  them  at  once  ^*  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of 
Christ ;"  adding  that  they  are  not  ministers  of  meats 
and  drinks,  but  of  the  Church  of  God  (Ignat.  Ep.  ad 
Trail,  n.  2).  Again  he  says  (^jp.  ad  Troll,  n.  8), 
*^  Study  to  do  all  things  in  divine  concord,  under  your 
bishop  presiding  in  the  place  of  God,  and  the  presby- 
ters in  the  place  of  the  apostolic  senate,  and  tiie  dea- 
cons most  dear  to  me,  as  those  to  whom  is  committed 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ."  Tertullian  (f  220) 
classes  them  with  bishops  and  presbyters  as  guides  and 
leaders  to  the  laity.  He  asks  (Tertull.  De  Fvga^  c.  ii) : 
**  Quum  ipsi  auctores,  id  est,  ipel  Diaconi,  Presbyter!, 
et  Episcopi  fi2^iunt,  quomodo  Laicus  intelligere  pote- 
nt?—  Cum  Duces  fugiunt  quis  de  gregario  namero 
sustinebit?"  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthajge,  A.D.  250 
(while  referring  their  origin  to  Acts  vi),  styles  them 
ministers  of  episcopacy  and  of  the  Church  (Cypr.  Ep. 
65,  aL  3,  ad  Rogai.) ;  at  the  same  time  he  asserts  that 
they  were  called  ad  aUarit  minitterium — ^to  the  minis- 
try of  the  altar.  Though  Jerome  in  one  place  speaks 
of  them  {Ep.  ad  Eeang,  et  Com,  Ezek.  c.  48)  as  servants 
of  tables  and  widows,  yet  again  he  ranks  them  among 
the  guides  of  the  people :  still  he  distinguishes  them 
from  the  priests  of  the  second  order,  that  is,  from  the 
presbyters,  by  the  title  of  Servite*.  And  so,  frequently, 
in  the  Councils,  the  names  Sacerdot  and  Levlta  are  used 
as  the  distingubhing  titles  of  presbyter  and  deacon. 
The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  expressly  forbids  the 
deacon  to  assume  any  one  function  peculiar  to  the 
priesthood,  by  declaring,  **  Diaconus  non  ad  sacerdoti- 
um,  sed  ad  ministerium  consecratus."  (See  also  18th 
Can.  Con.  Nic.) 

His  ordination,  moreover,  differed  from  that  of  pres- 
byter both  in  its  form  and  in  the  powers  which  it  con- 
ferred. For  in  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter,  the  pres- 
byters who  were  present  were  required  to  join  in  the 
imposition  of  hands  with  the  bishop ;  but  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  deacon  might  be  performed  by  the  bishop 
alone,  because,  as  the  4th  Canon  of  the  4tb  Council  of 
Carthage  declares,  ho  was  ordained,  not  to  the  priest- 
hood, but  to  the  inferior  services  of  the  Church.  Du- 
tiet, — 1.  The  deacon^s  more  ordinary  duty  was  to  as- 
sist the  bishop  and  presbyter  in  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  especially  was  he  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
utensils  and  ornaments  appertaining  to  the  holy  table. 

2.  In  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  that  it  was 
the  deacon's  duty  to  hand  the  elements  to  the  people, 
is  evident  from  Justin  Mart3rr  (Apol.  ii,  p.  152),  and 
from  Cyprian  (Serm.  v,  "  De  Lapeis").  Not,  however, 
that  the  deacon  had  any  authority  or  power  to  conse- 
crate the  elements ;  for  the  15th  Can.  of  the  Council  of 
Aries,  A.  D.  312,  forbids  this.  And  the  18th  Can.  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  orders  the  deacons  not  even  to  adminis- 
ter the  Eucharist  to  priests  because  of  their  inferiority. 

3.  Deacons  had  power  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  (Tertull.  De  Bapt.  c.  17 ;  also  Hieron.  Dial. 
ooiUr.  Lwif,  c.  4,  p.  139).  The  Council  of  Eliberis, 
Can-  77,  plainly  acknowledges  this  right,  although  the 
author  of  the  Apost.  ConstkutionSj  and  Epiphanius  also, 
would  seem  to  deny  it.    4.  The  office  of  the  deacon 


was  not  to  preach  so  mu^  as  to  insfaruct  and  catechise 
the  catechumens.  His  part  was,  when  the  bishop  or 
presbyter  did  not  preach,  to  read  a  homily  from  one 
of  the  fathers.  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  A.D. 
880,  says  expressly  that  deacons,  in  his  time,  did  not 
preach,  though  he  thinks  that  they  were  all  originally 
evangelists,  as  were  Philip  and  Stephen.  5.  It  was 
the  deacon's  business  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the 
people,  and,  having  presented  them  to  the  bishop  or 
presbyter,  to  give  expression  in  a  loud  voice  to  the 
names  of  the  offerers  (see  Cypr.  Ep.  10,  al.  16,  p.  37 
(Hieron.  Com.  in  Ezek,  xviii,  p.  537).  6.  Deacons  were 
sometimes  authorized,  as  the  bishops*  special  delegates, 
to  give  to  penitents  the  solemn  imposition  of  hands, 
which  was  the  sign  of  reconciliation  (Cypr.  Ep,  13,  aL 
18,  ad  Eter.).  7.  Deacons  had  power  to  suspend  the 
inferior  clergy;  this,  however,  was  done  only  when 
the  bishop  and  presbyter  were  absent,  and  the  case  ur- 
gent {Comtit.  ApoU,  viii,  28).  8.  The  ordinary  duty 
of  deacons  with  regard  to  general  Councils  was  to  act 
as  scribes  and  disputants  according  as  they  were  di- 
rected by  their  bishops.  In  some  instances  they  voted 
as  proxies  for  bishops  who  could  not  attend  in  person ; 
but  in  no  instance  do  we  find  them  voting  in  a  generd 
Council  by  virtue  of  their  office.  But  in  provinci^il 
synods  the  deacons  were  sometimes  allowed  to  give 
their  voice,  as  well  as  the  presb}'ters,  in  their  own 
name.  9.  The  Apostolical  CongHtttUons  (ii,  57,  p.  875) 
inform  us  that  one  of  the  subordinate  duties  of  the  dea- 
con was  to  provide  places  in  the  church  for  persons  as 
they  entered — ^to  rebuke  any  that  might  whisper,  talk, 
laugh,  etc.  during  divine  service.  This  was  a  duty 
which,  however,  usually  devolved  upon  the  subdeacon. 
10.  But,  besides  the  above,  there  were  some  other  o& 
flees  which  the  deacon  was  called  upon  to  fill  abroad. 
One  of  these  was  to  take  care  of  the  necessitous,  or- 
phans, widows,  martyrs  in  prison,  and  all  the  poor  and 
sick  who  had  any  claim  upon  the  public  resources  of 
the  Church.  It  was  also  his  especial  duty  to  notice  the 
spiritual,  as  well  as  the  bodily,  wants  of  the  people ; 
and  wherever  he  detected  evils  which  he  could  not  by 
his  own  power  and  authority  cure,  it  was  his  duty  to 
refer  them  for  redress  to  the  bishop. 

In  general,  the  number  of  deacons  varied  with  the 
wants  of  a  particular  church.  Sosomen  (vii,  19,  p.  100) 
informs  us  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  after  the  apostolic 
model,  never  had  more  than  seven  deacons.  It  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the  third  century  that  deacons  were 
forbidden  to  marry.  The  Council  of  Ancyra,  A.D. 
344,  in  its  10th  Can.,  ordains  that  if  a  deacon  declared 
at  the  time  of  his  ordination  that  he  would  marry,  be 
should  not  be  deprived  of  his  function  if  he  did  marry ; 
but  that  if  he  married  without  having  made  such  a 
declaration,  "  he  must  fall  into  the  rank  of  laics.'* 

The  quaUficaiions  requured  in  deacons  by  the  prim- 
itive Church  were  the  same  that  were  required  in  bish- 
ops and  presbyters ;  and  the  characteristics  of  a  dea- 
con, given  b}'  St.  Paul  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, were  the  rule  by  which  a  candidate  was  judg^ 
fit  for  such  an  office.  The  second  Council  of  Carthafre, 
4th  Can.,  forbids  the  ordination  of  a  deacon  before  the 
age  of  twenty-five ;  and  both  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Justinian,  Novell.  123,  c.  14,  fixed 
his  age  to  the  same  period. 

The  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  381,  forbids  a  deacon 
to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter,  and  the  11th  Can. 
of  the  first  Council  of  Carthage  regulates  the  number 
of  judges  at  ecclesiastical  trials — ^three  bishops  upon 
a  deacon,  six  upon  a  presbyter,  and  twelve  upon  a 
bishop.  This  would  mark  the  rank  of  each  of  the  par- 
ties. Originally  the  deacons  had  been  the  helpers  of 
the  presiding  elder  of  a  given  district.  When  the  two 
names  of  the  latter  title  were  divided  and  the  bishop 
presided,  whether  as  primus  inter  pares^  or  with  a  more 
absolute  authority  over  many  elders,  the  deacons  ap- 
pear to  have  been  dependent  directly  on  him  and  not 
on  the  presbyters,  and,  as  being  Ids  ministers,  the 
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'eyes  and  ears  of  the  bishop**  (Const,  Apost,  ii,  44), 
were  tempted  to  set  themselves  up  against  the  elders. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  laws  like  those  of  Cone.  Nic.  c. 
18 ;  Cone.  Carth.  iv,  c.  37,  enjoining  greater  hnmilitj, 
and  hence  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatius 
as  to  the  reveronce  due  to  deacons  (Ep.  ad  Trail,  c.  8 ; 
ad  Smfpm.  c.  8). 

III.  In  the  Modem  Church  deacons  are  found  as  a 
distinct  order  of  the  clergy. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  are  subdeacons 
as  well  as  deacons,  both  in  orders.  The  subdeacon^s 
duties  are  "  to  prepare  the  altar-linen,  the  sacred  ves- 
sels, the  bread  and  wine  necessary  for  the  holy  sacri- 
fice— to  minister  water  to  the  priest  or  bishop  at  the 
washing  of  the  hands  at  mass — ^to  read  the  epistle — ^to 
assist  at  mass  in  the  capacity  of  a  witness,  and  see 
that  the  priest  be  not  disturbed  by  any  one  during  its 
celebration."  To  the  deacon  "it  belongs  constantly 
to  accompany  the  bishop,  to  attend  him  when  preach- 
ing, to  assist  him  and  the  priest  also  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  mysteries,  and  at  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  to  read  the  Gospel  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass."  ....  "To  the  deacon  also,  as 
the  agent  of  the  bishop,  it  belongs  to  inquire  and  as- 
certain who  within  bis  diocese  lead  lives  of  piety  and 
edification,  and  who  do  not ;  who  attend  the  holy  sac- 
rifice of  the  mass  and  the  instructions  of  their  pastors, 
and  who  do  not — ^that  thus  the  bishop,  made  acquaint- 
ed by  him  with  these  matters,  may  be  enabled  to  ad- 
monish each  offender  privately,  or,  should  he  deem  it 
more  conducive  to  their  reformation,  to  rebuke  and 
correct  them  publicly.  He  also  calls  over  the  names 
of  catechumens,  and  presents  to  the  bishops  those  who 
are  to  be  promoted  to  orders.  In  the  absence  of  the 
bishop  and  priest,  he  is  also  authorized  to  expound  the 
Gospel  to  the  people,  not,  however,  from  an  elevated 
place,  to  make  it  understood  that  this  is  not  one  of  his 
ordinary  functions"  (Council  of  Trent^  sess.  xxiii,  ch. 
ii).  There  are  eighteen  cardinal-deacons  in  Rome,  who 
have  the  charge  of  the  temporal  interests  and  the 
revenues  of  the  chnreh.  A  person,  to  be  consecrated 
deacon,  must  be  twenty-three  years  of  ago  (Council  of 
Trent,  sess.  xxiii,  c.  17). 

In  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  Episcopal  com- 
munions in  Scotland  and  North  America,  a  deacon  re- 
ceives ordination  by  the  imposition  of  hands  of  a  bish- 
op ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  can  lureach,  assist  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,. and,  generally, 
may  perform  any  sacred  office  except  consecrating  the 
elements  and  pronouncing  absolution.  By  the  statute 
44  George  III,  c.  48,  it  is  enacted  that  no  person  shall 
be  admitted  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years  complete ;  but  this  act  is  declared 
not  to  affect  the  right  of  granting  facilities,  exercised 
by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Armagh  re- 
spectively, viz.  to  admit  at  earlier  ages ;  and  by  59 
George  III,  c.  60,  sec.  1,  the  two  archbishops  of  the 
realm,  or  the  bishop  of  London,  or  any  bishop  author- 
ized by  any  or  either  of  them,  may  ordain  as  deacons 
any  persons  whom  he  or  they  shall  deem  duly  qualified, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  officiating  in  his  majes- 
ty's colonies  or  foreign  possessions.  But  no  person 
so  ordained  can  afterwards  hold  any  living  or  oth- 
er benefice  in  the  United  Kingdom  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  in  writing,  under  hand  and  seal  of  the 
bishop  in  whose  diocese  such  benefice,  etc.  shall  be  lo- 
cally situated ;  nor  without  like  consent  of  the  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  by  whose  consent  he  was  originally 
ordained,  or  of  the  successor  of  such  archbishop  or  bish- 
op, in  case  of  his  demise  or  translation  ;  nor  without 
producing  a  testimony  of  his  good  behavior  during  his 
residence  abroad  from  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  he 
has  officiated,  or  (if  there  be  not  any  such  bishop)  from 
the  governor  in  council  of  the  colony  wherein  be  may 
have  resided,  or  fVom  the  colonial  secretary  of  state 
(sec.  2).  At  the  time  when  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  composed,  it  was  the  deacon's  office, 


"where  provision  is  so  made,  to  search  for  the  sick, 
poor,  and  impotent  people  of  the  parish,  and  to  inti* 
mate  their  estates,  names,  and  places  where  they  dwell, 
unto  the  curate"  (that  is,  to  the  rector  or  vicar  having 
the  cure  or  care  of  souls),  *'that  by  his  exhortations 
they  may  be  relieved  with  the  alms  of  the  parishioners 
or  others"  (Bubric  in  the  form  of  Ordination),  This 
was  the  more  ancient  office  of  a  deacon,  and  this  rule 
was  made  in  England  before  the  establishment  of  the 
poor-laws,  in  pursuance  of  which  that  care  has  now  de- 
volved upon  the  churehwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
poor,  which  last  office  was  specially  created  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  Methodist  Episccpal  Church  the  deacons  con- 
stitute an  order  in  the  ministry.  They  are  ordained 
by  the  bishop,  without  the  imposition  of  hands  of  the 
elders.  According  to  the  ordination  service, '  *  it  apper- 
taineth  to  the  office  of  a  deacon  to  assist  the  elder  in 
divine  service.  And  especially  when  he  ministereth 
the  holy  communion,  to  help  him  in  the  distribution 
thereof,  and  to  read  and  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
to  instruct  the  youth,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  elder, 
to  baptize.  And  furthermore,  it  is  his  office  to  search 
for  the  sick,  poor,  and  Impotent,  that  they  may  be  vis- 
ited and  relieved.*' 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  the 
"Form  of  Government"  states  that  "the  Scriptures 
clearly  point  out  deacons  as  distinct  officers  in  the 
Chureh,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  poor, 
and  to  distribute  among  them  the  collections  which 
may  be  raised  for  their  use.  To  them  also  may  be 
properly  committed  the  management  of  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  Church"  (chap.  vi).  In  some  Presby- 
terian congregations,  and  in  the  Free  Church,  there 
are  deacons  regularly  ordained  to  have  charge  of  the 
funds  of  the  Church.  In  other  Presbyterian  church- 
es the  office  is  merged  in  that  of  ruling  elders. 

In  German  Protestant  churches  the  assistant  minis- 
ters are  generally  called  deacons.  If  there  be  two  as- 
sistants, the  first  of  them  is  called  archdeacon.  In  the 
German  Reformed  Chureh  in  the  United  States,  the 
Constitution,  ch.  iii,  art.  2,  provides  as  follows :  "  The 
office  of  the  deacons  is  to  collect  the  alms  and  other 
contributions  which  are  designed  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  or  the  necessities  of  the  congregation ;  to  distrib- 
ute the  alms  willingly  and  conscientiously;  and  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel." 
See  also  the  form  of  ordination  in  the  German  Reform- 
ed Church. 

Among  Conffregationalists,  the  deacons,  besides  at- 
tending to  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  Church,  assist 
the  minister  with  their  advice,  take  the  lead  at  prayer- 
meetings  when  he  is  absent,  etc. 

IMeraiure. — Besides  the  works  named  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  see  Neander,  Church  ITistory  (Torrey's 
transl.),  i,  184  sq. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles,  bk.  ii,  chap. 
XX ;  Siege],  Chr.-ldrchl.  AlterthUmeTf  i,  498  sq. ;  Saw- 
yer, Organic  Christianifg,  chap,  xiii ;  Dexter,  On  Con' 
gregationalism,  p.  134  sq. ;  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity^  bk.  v, 
§  78 ;  Howell,  The  Deiiconship  (Am.  Bapt.  Pub.  Soc), 
Phil.  1846, 18mo ;  Punchard,  Congregationalism^  1844, 
part  iii. 

Deaconess  (r)  diaKovo^ ;  StaKoviooa,  diaconissa\ 
the  title  of  an  office  of  women  in  the  early  Church ;  an 
office  supposed  by  some  to  have  originated  under  the 
apostles,  by  others  to  be  of  later  origin. 

I.  Deaconesses  in  the  Apostolical  Church. — The  title 
(usually  rendered  minister  or  "deacon")  is  found  in 
Rom.  xvi,  1,  associated  with  a  female  name  (Phoebe, 
ovoav  haKOvov),  and  this  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  existed  in  the  apostolic  age,  as  there  un- 
doubtedly did  a  little  later  (Pliny,  Ep.  ad  Traj.)^  an 
order  of  women  bearing  that  title,  and  exercising,  in 
relation  to  their  own  sex,  functions  which  were  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  deacons.  On  this  hypothesis  it 
has  been  inferred  that  the  women  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi,  6, 12,  belonged  to  such  an  order  (Herzog,  Heal- 
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EncjfU.  ill,  868).  The  rules  given  as  to  the  conduct  of 
women  in  1  Tim.  iii,  11 ;  Titus  ii,  3,  have  in  like  man- 
ner  been  referred  to  them  (Chrj'sostom,  Theophylact, 
Hammond,  Wiesinger,  ad  loc.).  Some  writers  (e.  g. 
Rothe ;  Schaff,  Apott.  Ckureh,  §  135)  suppoee  that  the 
*'  widows*'  of  1  Tim.  v,  3-10,  were  deaconesses.  Her- 
KOg,  on  the  other  liand,  holds  that  the  passages  in 
Timothy  cannot  be  applied  to  *' deaconesses."  Dr. 
W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  (s.  v.),  main- 
tains that  Rom.  xvi,  1,  does  not  show  that  Phoebe  held 
any  official  relation  to  the  Church ;  for  all  that  ap- 
pears, she  may  have  been  simply  the  doorkeeper  or 
cleaner  of  the  place  of  worship.  Plumptre  (in  Smith's 
Dictionary^  s.  v.,  says  that  '^  it  seems  hardly  doubtful 
that  writers  have  transferred  to  the  earliest  age  of  the 
Church  the  organization  of  a  later.  It  was  of  course 
natural  that  the  example  recorded  in  Luke  viii,  2,  3, 
should  be  followed  by  others,  even  when  the  Lord  was 
no  longer  with  his  disciples.  The  new  life  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  Christian  society  (Acts  ii,  44,  45 ;  iv, 
81,  3*2)  would  lead  women  as  well  as  men  to  devote 
themselves  to  labors  of  love.  The  strong  feeling  that 
the  true  dpijaciia,  or  service  of  Christians,  consisted  in 
*  visiting  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,'  would  make 
this  the  special  duty  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to 
undertake  it.  The  social  relations  of  the  sexes  in  the 
cities  of  the  empire  (comp.  Grot,  on  Rom.  xvi,  1)  would 
make  it  fitting  that  the  agency  of  women  should  be 
employed  largely  in  the  direct  personal  application  of 
Christian  truth  (Titus  ii,  3, 4),  possibly  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  female  catechumens.  Even  the  later  organi- 
zation implies  the  previous  existence  of  the  germs  from 
which  it  was  developed.  It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  the  passages  referred  to  imply  a  recog- 
nised body  bearing  a  distinct  name.  The  *  widows* 
of  1  Tim.  Y,  3-10,  were  clearly,  so  far  as  the  rule  of 
ver.  9  was  acted  on,  women  who  were  no  longer  able 
to  discharge  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  were  there- 
fore maintained  by  the  Charch,  that  they  might  pass 
their  remaining  days  in  *  prayers  night  and  day.' 
The  conditions  of  ver.  10  may,  however,  imply  that 
those  only  who  had  been  previously  active  in  minis- 
tering to  the  brethren  were  entitled  to  such  a  mainte- 
nance." See  also  Ludlow,  Woman'9  Work  in  the 
CSkurch,  ch.  i  (Loud.  1866). 

II.  Deaeoneues  in  the  early  CAxrcA.— The  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  distinguish  "  deaconesses "  from 
"widows"  and  "virgins,"  and  prescribe  their  duties. 
A  form  of  ordination  for  deaconesses  is  also  given  (bk. 
Tiii,  c.  19,  20),  in  which  the  bishop  prays  as  follows : 
"  Eternal  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Crea- 
tor of  man  and  of  woman ;  thou  who  didst  fill  with 
thy  Spirit  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  and  Huldah; 
thon  who  didst  vouchsafe  to  a  woman  the  birth  of  thy 
only-begotten  Son ;  thou  who  didst,  in  the  tabernacle 
and  in  the  Temple,  place  female  keepers  of  thy  holy 
gates — ^look  down  now  also  upon  this  thy  handmaid, 
and  bestow  on  her  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  she  may  wor- 
thily perform  the  work  committed  to  her,  to  thy  hon- 
or, and  the  glory  of  Christ"  (Chase,  Ccmstitutiona  of  the 
Apostles,  p.  225  (N.  Y.  1848). 

In  the  Eastern  Church  the  notices  of  deaconesses  in 
the  first  three  centuries  are  lew  and  slight,  although 
Origen  (f  253)  speaks  of  the  ministry  of  women  in  the 
Church  as  both  existing  and  necessary. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  notices  are  fuller  and 
more  clear.  Pliny  the  younger  (about  A.D.  104)  ap- 
pears to  refer  to  deaconesses  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  in 
speaking  of  the  question  by  torture  of  '*two  maids 
who  were  called  ministers"  (ex  duabus  ancillis  quse 
mini8tr<B  dicebantur).  Tertullian  (220)  speaks  of 
them  often,  and  prescribes  their  qualifications  (see  be- 
low). In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  all  the  lead- 
ing Eastern  fathers  refer  to  deaconesses ;  e.  g.  Basil 
(t  379),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (f  396),  Chrysostom  (f  407), 
Theodoret  (f  467),  Sozomen  (cir.  439).  Theodoret 
CEccUs.  Hist,  iu,  14,  p.  652)  calls  Publia,  who  lived  at 


the  time  of  Julian,  >/  Ataxot^c  —  deaconess.  8020- 
men  (Iv,  14,  60)  speaks  of  a  certain  deaconess  who  had 
l>een  excluded  Chnrch  fellowship  because  of  having 
broken  her  vows. 

It  was  a  rule  that  the  deaconesses  most  be  widotes. 
Tertullian  (ad  Uxortm,  i,  7;  d€  Virgm.  veland.  c.  9) 
says,  "The  discipline  of  the  Church  and  apostolic 
usage  forbid  that  any  widow  be  elected  unless  the  have 
married  but  one  husband."  Virgins,  it  is  true,  were 
sometimes  admitted,  but  this  was  the  exception.  The 
widows  must  have  borne  children.  This  rale  aiose 
from  the  belief  that  no  person  but  a  mother  can  pos- 
sess tboee  sympathising  afiections  which  ought  to  an- 
imate the  deaconess  in  her  duties.  The  early  Church 
was  very  strict  in  enforcing  the  rule  whieh  prohibits 
the  election  of  any  to  be  deaconesses  who  had  been 
twice  married,  though  lawfully  and  sucoessivelT,  tj 
two  husbands,  one  after  the  other.  Tertullian  aays, 
"  The  apostle  requires  them  to  be  (umoersa)  thn  wives 
of  one  man"  (ad  Uxorem,  iv,  7).  Others,  however, 
give  the  words  of  the  apostle  another  meaning.  They 
suppose  him  to  exclude  those  widows  who,  having  di- 
vorced themselves  from  their  former  huslMinda,  had 
married  again  (see  Snicer,  Thesaurus^  i,  864,  867).  It 
is  disputed  whether  they  were  ordained  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands,  but  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (viii, 
19)  declare  that  such  was  the  case,  and  the  15th  canon 
of  Chalcedon  (sess.  xv)  forbids  the  ordination  of  a 
deaconess  under  forty.  Still  they  were  not  consecra- 
ted to  any  ministerial  Amction ;  so  Tertullian,  De 
Prxseriptf  41,  "Let  no  woman  speak  in  the  Chnrcti, 
nor  teach,  nor  baptize,  nor  oiTer"  (that  is,  administer 
the  Encharist),  "  nor  arrogate  to  herself  any  manly 
function,  lest  two  should  claim  the  lot  of  the  priestly 
ofllce."  Their  duties  wera  to  take  care  of  tiie  sick 
and  poor,  and  to  minister  to  martyrs  and  confessors  in 
prison,  to  whom  they  could  mora  easily  gain  access 
than  the  deacons ;  to  instruct  catechumens,  and  to  as- 
sist at  the  baptism  of  women ;  to  exercise  a  general 
oversight  over  the  female  members  of  the  Church,  and 
this  not  only  in  public,  but  in  private,  making  occa- 
sional reports  to  the  bishops  and  presbyters.  How 
long  this  ofiice  continued  is  uncertain.  It  was  not, 
however,  discontinued  everywhere  at  once.  It  was 
first  abrogated  in  France  by  the  Council  of  Orange, 
A.D.  441.  It  continued  in  the  Roman  Church  for  some 
time  after  this,  and  gradually  disappeared ;  but  in  the 
Greek  Church  it  did  not  become  cxtUict  till  the  twelfth 
century. 

III.  In  the  modem  Church. — It  must  ever  be  regard- 
ed as  a  misfortune  in  the  Reformation  that  this  early 
office  was  not  restored.  "Is  it  not  remarkable  that 
the  office,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  matronly 
character  of  the  female  sex,  should  be  wholly  excluded 
from  our  list  of  assistants  in  the  Church?"  (Robin- 
son's Calmety  p.  836.)  Its  restoration  was,  however, 
seriously  thought  of,  and  even  attempted,  in  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  an  early  period  of  the  Reformation, 
namely,  when  the  Netherland  "churehes  under  the 
Cross"  were  founded  through  the  synod  at  Wesel  and 
Emden,  1568  and  1571.  Its  restoration  in  the  Re- 
formed Church  was  urged  on  the  synod  the  more  as 
it  already  actually  existed  at  the  time  among  the  Bo- 
hemian Brethren  and  the  strict  Anabaptists,  at  least 
in  the  large  congregations.  The  subject  came  before 
the  synod  from  the  congregation  at  Wesel  through  the 
Classis  of  Wosel.  That  congregation  had  decided  to 
restore  it  —  had,  in  fact,  restored  it  in  its  bosom,  and 
now  asked  the  indicatores  for  approval.  The  Clasns 
of  Wesel,  liefore  which  the  matter  first  came,  decided 
that  the  restoration  of  the  office  as  inaugurated  in  the 
congregation  at  Wesel  shall  stand  till  the  final  deci- 
sion is  had,  but  deferred  final  action  until  their  next 
meeting.  In  1580  the  same  classis  decided  that  "if 
this  office,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  and  decay  in 
the  Church  of  God,  is  again  to  be  restored,  then  it 
shall  be  established  in  the  same  form,  and  with  the 
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same  character  belonging  to  it,  as  described  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  namely,  widows,  and  not  married  wom- 
en, shall  bo  chosen  for  that  purpose."  Classis  fa- 
vored the  restoration  of  the  office,  and  referred  the 
matter  to  the  next  provincial  synod,  that  by  its  au- 
thority it  might  also  be  restored  in  other  localities. 
Accordingl}',  by  the  proper  course,  it  came  before  the 
General  Synod  at  Middleburg  in  1581,  which  synod 
unfortunately  decided  against  it  **  on  account  of  vari- 
ous inconveniences  which  might  arise  out  of  it ;  but 
in  times  of  pestilence,  and  other  sicknesses,  when  any 
service  is  required  among  sick  women  which  would  be 
indelicato  to  deacons,  they  ought  to  attend  to  this 
through  their  wives,  or  others,  whose  services  it  may 
be  proper  to  engage''  (Max  GObel,  Geackiehte  de»  ckrut. 
Lebens  m  der  rhem-wt^^dlischen  Ev,  Kirche,  i,  418, 
414).  Here  this  interesting  movement  seems  to  have 
ended,  as  there  is  no  further  historical  trace  of  it. 

The  Puritans  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century 
recognised  deaconesses,  as  appears  by  ttie  following 
extract  from  the  "Conclusions"  drawn  up  by  Cart- 
wright  and  Travers,  and  given  by  Neal,  nUtory  of  the 
Puritans^  vol.  i,  ch.  vi:  "Touching  deacons  of  both 
sorts,  viz.  men  and  women,  the  Church  shall  be  ad- 
monished what  is  required  by  the  apostle,  and  that 
they  are  not  to  choose  men  of  custom  or  course  for 
their  riches,  but  for  their  Csith,  zeal,  and  integrity ; 
and  that  the  Church  is  to  pray  in  the  mean  time  to  be 
so  directed  that  they  may  choose  them  that  are  meet. 
Let  the  names  of  those  that  are  thus  chosen  be  pub- 
lished by  the  next  Lord's  day,  and  after  that  their 
duties  to  the  Church,  and  the  Church's  duty  towards 
them ;  then  let  them  be  received  into  their  office  with 
the  general  prayers  of  the  whole  Church." 

"The  advanUges  resulting  to  a  Christian  commu- 
nity from  such  an  order  are  too  obvious  to  require  ex- 
position. It  has  been  a  serious  misfortune  to  the 
Church  at  large  that  the  office  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  disuse;  and  the  widespread  institution 
at  the  present  day  in  the  churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  of  ladies'  district- visiting  societies,  Dor- 
cas societies,  etc.  satisfactorily  shows  the  necessity 
of  practically  supplying,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
want  of  this  primitive  office.  There  is  a  movement 
going  on  at  {absent  for  the  introduction  of  the  order 
of  deaconesses  into  the  Church  of  England"  (Cham- 
bers, EncydoptediOj  s.  v.).  Its  prospects  of  success 
would  be  greater  but  for  the  monastic  tendencies  of 
the  so-called  "sisterhoods"  organized  by  the  Puseyites, 
e.  g.  Miss  Sellon's.  This  subject  has  been  lately  re- 
vived in  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
On  Christmas,  18C6,  Hon.  J.  Dixon  Roman,  of  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  gave  to  the  congregation  of  that  city 
80OOO,  and  with  it  sent  a  proposition  to  the  Consistory 
that,  according  to  his  wish,  "three  ladies  of  the  con- 
gregation shall  be  chosen  and  ordained  to  the  order  of 
deaconesses  in  this  congregation,  with  absolute  control 
of  the  income  of  said  Amd,  for  the  purposes  and  duties 
as  practised  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church."  This, 
and  the  action  of  Lebanon  Classis,  which  in  1867  re- 
quests the  synod  "to  teke  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  restoring  the  apostolic  office  of  deaconesses," 
will  bring  this  plain  question  before  the  highest  judic- 
atory of  the  Church. 

In  the  Roman  (;)atholic  Church  there  are  various 
sisterhoods  answering  in  some  degree  to  the  ancient 
order  of  deaconesses,  but  without  ordination ;  such  as 
the  Begutnes,  the  Gray  Sisters,  the  Sisters  of  Charit}', 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  eto.  (see  Ludlow,  Woman's  Work  in 
the  Churchy  ch.  iii). 

The  first  modern  reorganization  of  the  work  of  dea- 
conesses on  a  large  scale  was  begun  in  1835  by  pastor 
Fliedner,  of  Kaiserswerth,  Prussia.  An  infirmary  was 
esteblished,  to  be  served  by  Christian  women,  unmar- 
ried or  widows.  He  required  of  all  who  would  become 
deaconesses  that  they  should  be  "  willing  to  be  serv- 
ants of  Christ  alone,  to  devote  their  time  and  faculties 


entirely  and  exclusively  to  him,  and  not  to  look  for* 
ward  for  pecuniary  emoluments  or  honors  of  the  world, 
nor  yet  to  merit  salvation  by  their  works,  but  to  do 
the  work  of  charity  and  self-denial  out  of  gratitude  to 
him  who  hath  redeemed  their  souls,  and  merited  their 
salvation.  After  their  probationary  period  they  en- 
gage themselves  to  serve  at  least  five  years.  But 
even  during  this  time  they  are  allowed  to  leave  if 
nearer  personal  or  family  duties  should  make  theni 
wish  for  a  change  of  situation."  Many  women  obey -J 
ed  the  call,  the  infirmary  grew  rapidly  into  impor- 
tance, and  auxiliary  societies  were  formed  throughout 
Prussia.  The  institution  spread  into  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  there  are  now  orphan-houses  and  hospi- 
tals under  ite  charge  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankfort, 
Worms,  Cologne,  Elbcrfeld,  London,  and  other  places. 
In  1866  the  institution  had  139  stetions ;  there  were 
491  sisters,  viz.  811  deaconesses,  and  180  probationers. 
The  mother  institution  has  (1)  a  seminary  to  train 
young  females  as  teachers  for  infant  and  other  schools ; 
(2)  an  orphan  asylum ;  (8)  a  training-school  of  nurses, 
and  for  visitors  to  prisons,  eto.  The  whole  expense  is 
borne  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  A  branch  was  es- 
tablished at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1849  by  pastor  Fliedner 
in  person.  MrF.  Fry,  after  a  visit  to  Kaiserswerth, 
established  in  Bishopsgate,  London,  an  "Institution 
for  Nursing  Sisters,"  which  still  exists.  A  deacon- 
esses' institute  was  organized  at  Paris  in  1851,  and 
others  followed  in  France  and  Switzerland  (see  Lud- 
low's article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  1848,  p.  223). 
For  other  institutions  in  England,  and  for  information 
on  the  general  subject,  see  Howson,  Deaconestet,  or  the 
official  Help  of  Women  in  parochial  Work  (Lond.  1862), 
and  especially  Ludlow,  Woman^s  Work  in  the  Church, 
See  also  Bingham,  Orig.  Eocles.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xxii ;  Sie- 
gel,  Handhuch  der  chritt.  AlUrtkQmer,  i,  491  sq. ;  Au- 
gusti,  Handh,  der  chrittl,  Archceologief  vols,  i  and  iii; 
Ferraris,  Prompta  BibliotheccL,  ill,  172 ;  Coleman,  An- 
cient Christianity^  ch.  xxv;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  155; 
ii,  158  (Tony's  transl.) ;  SchaflT,  Apostolic  History,  § 
185;  ibid.,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  ii,  §  52; 
Mercerthurg  Review,  xiv,  190 ;  Am,  Quart.  Ch,  Review, 
July,  1862,  art.  iU. 

Dead  (properly  some  form  of  TWO,  ^rjtncitt).  See 
Bdrial.  When  a  Hebrew  died  in  any  house  or  tent, 
all  the  persons  and  furniture  in  it  contracted  a  pollu- 
tion which  continued  seven  days  (Num.  xix,  14-16). 
All  who  touched  the  body  of  one  who  died,  or  was 
killed  in  the  open  fields ;  all  who  touched  men's  bones, 
or  a  grave,  were  unclean  seven  days.  To  cleanse  this 
pollution,  they  took  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  sacri- 
ficed by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  solemn  expia- 
tion (Num.  xix,  1-22) ;  on  these  they  poured  water  in 
a  vessel,  and  a  person  who  was  clean  dipped  a  bunch 
of  hyssop  in  the  water,  and  sprinkled  with  it  the  fur- 
niture, the  chamber,  and  the  persons,  on  the  third  day 
and  on  the  seventh  day.  It  was  required  that  the  pol- 
luted person  should  previously  bathe  his  whole  body, 
and  wash  his  clothes,  after  which  he  was  clean.  Since 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Jews  have  ceased 
generally  to  consider  themselves  as  polluted  by  a  dead 
body.  See  Corpse.  On  the  play  upon  the  two  senses 
of  the  word  in  its  literal  and  spiritual  application  in 
Matt.  V,  22,  see  the  Dissertatio  of  Schicht  (Altd.  1770). 
See  Death. 

The  word  rendered  "  dead"  in  Job  xxvi,  5 ;  Psa. 
Ixxxviii,  10;  Prov.  ii,  18;  ix,  18;  xxi,  16;  Isa.  xiv, 
9 ;  xxvi,  14, 19,  is  Q'^XB'?,  rephaim^ ;  derived  from 
KB*1 ;  having,  according  to  Gesenius,  the  sense  of  si- 
lent, but,  according  to  FQrst,  meaning  dark;  in  either 
case  denoting  the  shades^  manes,  or  disembodied  spirits 
of  the  under  world.     See  Siieol. 

DEAD,  Baptism  tor.     See  Baptism  for  tub 
Dead. 
DEAD,  Baptism  op  the.    See  Baptism. 
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DEAD,  Bdbial  of  TBI.    See  Bdrial;  Pdhebu. 

DEAD,  Pbatirs  rOB  TBK,  ■  cniMm  that  tnte  in 
tba  CbuRh  *t  *n  euly  period.  TertnUian  (!30)  re- 
rnvks  (Dt  Conma  U'dU.  c.  iii)  Ihit  it  is  the  pncti« 
lor  a  widow  to  pnj  fijr  tba  eonl  of  ber  deceue<l  hna- 
beiul.  Ha  aIm  ipeak«  (£>■  Monogam.  c.  x)  of  "obla- 
tions" made  Tor  Che  dead  on  the  annivereary  of  their 
■naiirrdam.  Origen  (f  ibi)  apeiks  of  Cbriatians 
"  mailing  msntioD  of  saiDts  in  their  pnyen"  (lib.  iz, 
in  Bom.  xii).  Aniobiiu  (cir.  300)  si.vi  that  Chrii- 
lians  pray  for  pardon  and  peace  OD  behalf  of  the  liv- 
iPK  and  the  deid  (.ode.  Gtniti,  iv).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
even  declares  it  to  be  a  contideribia  Bdrantage  for  the 
•oub  of  the  dead  to  be  prayed  for  (C<lf.  .VyMajt.  t,  6). 
The  ume  custom  is  found  in  many  of  tbe  ancient  lit- 
urgies. ChiysoMom  Cf  *fl7)  says  of  the  wicked  dead, 
"they  are  to  be  saccoted  with  pravert,  supplies tions, 
•Ims,  and  oblations."  While  this'  w»  tbe  caoimon 
practice,  it  had  no  reference  to  the  notion  of  a  purgi- 
*  "■     *  "'     "  regarded  luch  pr - 
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ioula  of  tbe  deceased  to  th( 

CDmnie monition  of  their  spiritual  excellencies,  bt  ll 
then  is  no  doubt  that  not  a  few  of  the  father)  bt- 
Leved  that  the  soula  of  departed  believers  wen  not , 
taken  at  onco  to  heaven,  but  were  in  some  separate 
place — Badea  or  Paradise — out  of  which  the  fervent 
prayers  of  surviron  might  help  to  remove  them 
So  ttut  the  idea  of  purgatory  •prang  out  of  each 
views  in  no  long  apace  of  time.  Nevertheless,  it  s 
not  true,  as  Romauiits  assert,  that  pnycn  for  tbe 
dead  necesssrily  imply  a  belief  in  purgatory.  Al 
moat  all  the  English  writers  an  pargalory  refute  th  s 
e.  g.  Buroel,  (M  80  Artidtt,  art  xxii;  StiilingSeet. 
Dr/tnce  of  Laud,  p.  <M3;  Jeremy  Taylor,  Diitaaim 
from  I'open/;  Collier,  Ecdtt.  Hiit.  of  Gnat  Bntcan, 
V,  288  sq. 

In  the  Church  of  England  burial  service  of  IMO 
under  Edward  VI,  one  prayer  was,  "Ws  commend 
into  thy  hands  of  mercy,  most  merciful  Father,  the  soul 
of  this  our  brother  departed  .  .  .  that  when  tbe  judg 
ment  shall  come,  which  thou  hast  committed  to  thy 
well-tieloved  Son,  both  this  our  brother  and  we  miy 
be  found  Bcceptabla  in  thy  light,  and  receive  thy 
blessing."  "Almighty  God,  we  give  Ihoe  hearty 
thanks  for  this  thy  servant,  whom  tbou  lio^t  delivered 
from  the  miseries  of  this  wicked  world,  front  the  body 
of  death  and  all  tempUtion;  and,  as  we  trust,  hast 
brought  bis  soul,  whicli  he  committed  into  thy  holy 
hands,  into  sure  consolation  and  reft ;  Grant,  we  be- 
seech thee,  thot  at  the  day  of  jiidgi-.ient  his  sonl  and 
allthesonlaofthy  elect,  departed  (Ut  of  this  life,  may 
with  US|  and  we  with  them,  fiiliy  receive  thy  prom 
ises,  and  be  msde  perfect  altogether,  through  the  glo- 
rioDB  resurrection  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
And  tlie  next  prayer  «as,  "O  Lord,  with  whom  do 
live  the  spirits  of  ttiem  that  l<e  dead,  and  in  whom 
the  sonlg  of  them  that  \k  elected,  after  they  be  deliv 
ered  from  the  harden  of  the  liei-h,  be  in  joy  and  felici- 
ty, grant  unto  this  thy  sen-ant  that  the  sins  wh  ch 
be  committed  in  this  world  tw  not  impated  unto  h  m 


The  WDidi  'militant  here  in  earth,'  which  were  de- 
signed expressly  to  exclude  prayer  for  tbe  dead,  were 
inserted  in  the  second  book,  in  which  Uiat  part  of  tills 
prayer,  which  contained  Interceuion  for  the  dead,  wis 
expunged.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  divines  who 
made  this  alteration  to  denote  that  prayers  arc  not  iu 
be  offered  up  for  the  dead,  whoiie  spirilual  welfare  i; 
aireadv  accomplished  ;  but  for  those  only  who  arr  yet 
'  lighting  tbe  good  fight  of  faith,"  and  are  consequent- 
ly in  a  capacity  of  needing  our  proyers"  (Shepherd. 
cited  by  Hook,  Chunk  DiOvmary,  s.  v.).  Protestants 
reject  prayers  for  tbe  dead  as  having  no  cnmnd  either 
in  Scripture  or  reason.— Bhigham,  Orig.  Eab*.  tk.  xx, 
ch.iii,gI5;  Kiddie,  Cirutta)!  .ilnCifiDUef,  p.  3T7  rq.; 
Coleman,  AndaU  OhittioMis,  cb.  ixv;  Browne.  Ca 
33  ^rlsett,  art.  xill;  Palmer,  Or^  t»tiiryir™,ch.  iv,| 
10;  rA<a<.6'(udii.£riC.,1866,ii,B96.  See Sihagouue. 
Dead  Sea  (mars  morimii*,  Jnstin,  zxxvi,  3,  G; 

'  iaWaxaa  ^  vixpa.  I'ausin.  v,  7,  8 ;  Gslen.  Sin^.  3/ed. 

'  iv.  20),  a  name  applied  since  tbe  second  century  to  tbe 
Atpliallic  Ijike  {i,  'Aa*a\rtric  Xi/iwj,  u  Joaephns,  Di- 
□donu  S  euloi  and  Ptolemy  v  Ifl,  S  call  it  or  s  m- 
pl}  q  Ao^^r  r  (  War  iv  8  2  more  dist  nctly  A  funi 
aaifaXropiQin  Ant  xvh  6  G     ¥tiaj  i  AifluMOa  la 
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n  that  dreadful  di 
tion  shall  come,  make  him 
and  rigbleaus,  and  i 
then  made  pure  and 
nltimalely  changed  into  me  m 
which  it  now  appears  iu  the  Prai 
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1^,  with  the  aline  for  the  iioor,  are  placed 
upon  the  table,  the  miiiisleraddrcsi^cB  this  exhortation 
to  the  people :  '  Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  state  of 
Cbrilt's  Cbuith  militant  here  In  earth.'  The  latter 
part  of  this  sentence  U  wanting  in  Edward's  first  book 
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'euij  or  simply  AsphaUUet\  from  its  supposed  noxious 
prupertieF.  In  the  Bible  it  is  called  the  Salt  Sea 
(nbsn  D^,  Gen.  ziv,  8 ;  Numb,  zxxiy,  12,  etc.))  the 
Sea  of  the  Plain,  or  Arabah  (^^'jsn  c;»,  Dent,  iii,  17 ; 

ir,  49,  etc.),  or  ike  Front  (Eastern)  Sea  (^^^^^^^  DJOi 
Ezek,  xlvii,  18;  comp.  ver.  8;  Joel  ii,  20;  Zech.  xiv, 
8).  By  the  Arabs  it  U  termed  Bahr  Lut, '  *  the  Sea  of 
Lot"  (Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr,  p.  166).  It  is  the  remark- 
able lake  or  internal  sea  formed  by  the  filling  up  of  the 
old  basin  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv,  8),  on  the 
south-east  border  of  Palestine  (Numb,  xxxlv,  3, 12; 
Deut  iiif  17 ;  comp.  Josh,  xii,  8),  especially  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh*  xv,  2,  5)  into  which 
the  Jordan  empties  (iii,  16),  800  stadia  from  Jerusa- 
lem (Joseph.  Ant.  xt,  6, 2).  Josephus  ( [Var^  iv,  8,  4) 
gives  its  length  as  580  stadia,  or  about  58  miles;  its 
breadth  as  150  stadia,  or  about  Id  miles;  and  its  circum- 
ference as  6  days'  journey  (see  Setzeen  in  Zach's  i/io- 
natl,  Corretp.  xviii,  440 ;  the  estimates  of  Pliny,  t,  16, 
and  Diod.  Sic.  xix,  98,  are  erroneous).  It  is  long  and 
necked  or  sickle-form  at  the  southern  end,  with  a  pe- 
ninsula at  the  eastern  side.  See  Bay.  The  east  and 
west  shores  are  steep  with  naked  limestone  [see  En- 
GEDi],  but  the  southern  shore  ends  in  a  marsh.  On 
the  south-west  is  a  range  of  salt  hills,  and  on  the  south- 
east a  considerable  plain.  See  Salt,  Valley  of* 
The  water,  which  lies  far  below  the  level  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, is  clear,  but  uncommonly  salt  and  bitter, 
and  of  great  density  (Joseph*  War,  iv,  8, 4 ;  Jul.  Afric. 
in  Canisii  Lection.  Antiq.  ii,  1 ;  Pliny,  v,  15).  It  con- 
taius  no  living  creature,  neither  fisli,  shells,  nor  sea- 
plants,  and  when  fishes  from  the  Jordan  get  into  it 
they  die  and  float  upon  the  surface  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  48 ; 
xix,  98 ;  Jerome  cnEzek.  xlvii,9 ;  Cotovic/fin.  p.  312). 
The  shore  is  covered  with  a  dark  offensive  mud,  upon 
which  a  strong  saline  incrustation  forms,  and  is  occar 
sioually  interspersed  with  lumps  of  bitumen,  broken 
off  from  the  cliffs  or  disgorged  from  the  bottom  (Burck- 
hardt,  ii,  664).  A  pretty  thick  fog  has  been  observed, 
especially  in  the  morning,  by  travellers  (Shaw,  p.  297 ; 
Yolney,  i,  210),  as  enveloping  the  lake  (comp.  Wisd. 
X,  7 ;  Philo,  0pp.  xxi,  143) ;  but,  situated  as  it  is  in  a 
deep  caldron-like  spot,  the  air  is  usually  excessively 
sultry,  and  so  filled  with  saline  effluvia  as  to  banbh 
vegetation  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  21) ;  and  although  it  is  not 
so  detrlmenttl  to  animal  life  (Tacit.  Hitt.  v,  G)  as  has 
sometimes  been  represented  (MaundrcU,  p.  IIC),  a  sol- 
emn stillness  reigns  around,  unbroken  by  wind,  wave, 
or  animated  cry.  The  marks  of  volcanic  agency  are 
strewn  about  (Felsecker,  Paldsl.  ii,  353),  which,  with 
the  warm  springs  on  the  shore  [see  Callirriioe],  the 
asphaltic  vapors  and  floating  substances  (^trabo  xvi, 
764),  give  evidence  of  the  plutonic  catastrophe  (comp. 
Gen.  xiv,  10)  which  covered  the  guilty  cities  of  this 
plain  (Gen.  xix) ;  and  it  is  popularly  believed  that 
these  ruins  may  still  be  discerned  beneath  its  waters 
(Joseph.  War,  iv,  8, 4),  though  now  sunk  below  their 
former  level  (Reland,  Pahst.  p.  254  sq.).  See  Sid- 
dim. It  was  anciently  believed  that  the  immense 
volume  of  water  poured  in  by  the  Jordan  found  an 
outlet  by  subterranean  canals  into  the  Mediterranean 
(Diod.  Sic.  xix,  98) ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  this 
is  impossible,  and  that  evaporation  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  maintenance  of  the  usual  height  in  the 
lake  (Bachiene,  I,  i,  121).  See  generally  Fabri,  Eva- 
gat,  ii,  155  sq. ;  Oedmann,  Samtnl.  iii,  125 ;  Hamelsveld, 
i,  447 ;  Bttsching,  Erdbeschr.Y,  i,  322  sq. ;  AVahner.  De 
Mari  Asphalt.  (Helmgt.  1712);  Michael  is  in  his  Com- 
ment. 1758-62  MU.  (Brem.  1774),  p.  61  sq. ;  Mannert, 
Geogr.  VI,  i,  332;  Kilter,  Erdkunde,  xvi,  331  sq. ; 
Schwarz,  PaUst.  p.  41 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Booh,  ii, 
449 ;  Kellv's  Syria,  p.  893 ;  J.  Kempe,  De  indole  Marie 
Jfortui  (rfolm.  1761).— Winer,  ii,  78.     See  Sea. 

Deaf  (d^n,  cheresh'f  cu;0oc,  both,  especially  the 
latter,  implying  dumbness  also).     Moses  extended  the 


protection  of  a  special  statute  to  the  deaf  mute :  "  Thon 
shalt  not  curse  the  deaf"  (Lev.  xix,  14).  This  enact- 
ment not  only  absolutely  prohibited  the  reviling  of 
these  unfortunates,  but  might  also  be  understood  figu- 
rativel}',  as  if  Moses  recommended  that  kindness  and 
instruction  should  be  shown  to  them  (Isa.  xxix,  18, 
36 ;  Matt,  xi,  6 ;  Mark  vii,  32).     See  Dumb. 

Deal,  a  word  often  employed  by  our  translators  in 
the  sense  of  part,  with  fractional  numbers  ("tenth 
deal,"  Exod.  xxix,  40,  etc. ;  like  **a  great  deal"),  but 
having  no  special  equivalent  in  the  original.     See 

NUUBEB. 

Dealtry,  William,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  was  bom  in 
Yorkshire  in  1776,  educated  in  Catharine  Hall  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  second 
wrangler  in  1796  and  fellow  in  1798.  He  afterwards 
became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  East  India 
College,  rector  of  Clapham  in  1818,  chancellor  and 
prebendary  of  Winchester  in  1830,  and  finally  arch- 
deacon of  Surrey  in  1845.  He  died  in  1848.  His 
principal  publications  are,  A  Discourte  on  the  Duty  and 
Policy  of  propagating  Christianity  (Lend.  1813,  8vo)  ; 
Sermons  (Lond.  1828,  8vo) ;  Obligations  of  the  national 
Church  (Lond.  1888,  8vo) ;  The  Foundation  of  the  Faith 
(Lond.  1846,  8vo).— Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliographica,  i, 
882. 

Dean  (decanua,  from  Una,  Un),  an  ecclesiastical 
title  which  has  had  several  applications.  (1.)  The  old- 
est use  of  it  was  to  designate  an  officer  in  the  ancient 
monasteries,  in  which  every  ten  monks  were  subject 
to  one  called  the  decanus,  or  dean,  from  his  presiding 
over  ten ;  and  every  hundred  had  another  officer  called 
centenariusy  from  his  presiding  over  one  hundred.  The 
business  of  the  dean  was  to  exact  every  man's  daily 
task,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  cBconomus,  or  steward  of 
the  house,  who  himself  gave  a  monthly  account  to  the 
father  of  all.  The  w^ord  dean  is  occasionally  used  in 
early  writers  for  archpresbyter.  (2.)  In  the  Church 
of  England  there  are  two  sorts  of  deans :  1st,  the  dean 
of  a  cathedral,  who  is  an  ecclesiastical  magistrate,  next 
in  degree  to  the  bishop.  He  is  chief  of  the  chapter, 
and  is  called  a  dean  (decanus)  because  he  formerly 
presided  over  ten  prebendaries  or  canons.  He  is  by 
law  a  sole  corporation — that  is,  he  represents  a  whole 
succession,  and  is  capable  of  taking  an  estate  as  dean 
and  conveying  it  to  his  successors.  2d,  rural  deans, 
whose  office  is  of  ancient  date  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, long  prior  to  the  Reformation,  and  which  many 
of  the  bishops  are  now  reviving.  Their  chief  duty  is 
to  visit  a  certain  number  of  parishes,  and  to  report 
their  condition  to  the  bishop.  There  are  two  means 
of  creating  deans,  because  there  are  two  foundations 
of  cathedral  churches  in  England,  the  old  and  the  new. 
Those  of  the  old  foundation  are  appointed  to  their  dig- 
nity much  like  bishops,  the  king  first  issuing  his  conge 
d'eUre  to  the  chapter,  the  chapter  then  choosing,  and 
the  bishop  confirming  and  giving  his  mandate  to  in- 
stal  them.  (3.)  The  word  dean  is  also  applied  in  Eng- 
land to  the  chief  officers  of  certain  peculiar  churches 
or  chapels,  as  the  dean  of  the  king^s  chapel,  the  dean 
of  the  arches,  the  dean  of  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Wind- 
sor, and  the  dean  of  Booking,  in  Essex.  (4.)  The  dean 
and  chapter  constitute  the  governing  body  of  a  cathe- 
dral. A  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  with  a  certain 
number  of  canons  or  prebendaries,  heads  of  the  church 
—capita  eccksice.  They  are  the  council  of  the  bishop, 
to  assist  him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion  as 
well  as  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  see.  When 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  were  settled  in  the  several  par- 
ishes of  each  diocese,  these  were  reserved  for  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service  in  the  bishop's  own  cathe- 
dral; and  the  chief  of  them,  who  presided  over  the 
rest,  obtained  the  name  of  decamtt,  or  dean,  being  prob- 
ably at  first  appointed  to  superintend  ten  canons  or 
prebendaries.  The  dean  and  chapter  are  the  nominal 
electors  of  a  bishop.    (5.)  The  dean  of  a  college  faculty 
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is  its  presiding^  officer. — Siegel,  ffcmdbuch  d,  chruU.  AU 
ierthumerj  i,  485 ;  Hook,  Church  JXcHonaryj  s.  y.     See 

GUAFTER. 

DEAN  OF  THs  Cardinals.     See  Cardixals. 

DEAN  OF  THE  Chapel  Royal  (Scotland),  an 
office  held  by  three  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  which  they  arc  appointed  by  the  crown. 
The  daties  are  nominal,  being  limited  to  an  occasional 
sermon  before  her  majesty  when  in  Scotland,  and  at- 
tendance at  the  election  of  the  representative  peers. 
Recent  appointments,  however,  have  been  conferred  in 
connection  with  chairs  in  the  IJniverBity  of  Edinburgh 
which  are  not  otherwise  endowed.  The  title  of  dean 
is  somewhat  ont  of  place  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
where  the  rule  of  Presbyterian  parit3'  U  established. 
It  is  a  remnant  of  Episcopacy,  which  the  Church  courts 
have  never  had  occasion  to  challenge,  as  the  deans  do 
not  sit  or  act  in  that  ca|)acity,  and  have  scarcely  any 
ecclesiastical  duties  to  perform. — Chambers,  Enctfdo^ 
p(Bd%a,  s.  v. 

Dearth  (usoally  !17^,  hunger;  Xifioq^  faamne ;  as 
both  are  elsewhere  rendered;  bat  in  Jer.  xiv,l,  P^kS, 
bcUstio'reth,  TtstrcMU^  sc.  of  rain,  drouffht^  as  in  Jer. 
xvii,  8),  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  Although  Palestine 
is  a  ver}'  fruitful  land,  yet  a  fiiniine  naturally  followed 
a  lack  of  crops,  especially  when  the  rain  foiled  (1 
Kings  xvii ;  Josephus,  Ani.  xv,  9, 1),  or  the  country 
was  visited,  among  the  not  infrequent  land-plagues 
(2  Sam.  xxiv,  13;  Psa.  xxxiii,  19;  Ezek.  xxxvi,  29; 
Jer.  xiv,  18, 15),  with  swarms  of  locusts  (q.  ▼.) ;  and 
we  read  of  dearths  in  the  historical  narratives  not  only 
in  the  patriarchal  period  (Gen.  xii,  10 ;  xlvii,  4, 13), 
and  the  era  of  the  judges  (Ruth  i,  1),  when  the  soil 
was  not  regularly  farmed,  bnt  also  in  the  time  of  the 
kings  (2  Sam.  xxi,l;  1  Kings  xviii,  2;  2  Kings  iv, 
88 ;  Jer.  xiv,  1),  and,  indeed,  the  destitution  sometimes 
continued  more  than  one  year  together  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
1).  In  such  cases  the  inhabitants  availed  themselves 
of  supplies  from  the  neighboring  Eg^'pt  (Gen.  xii, 
10 ;  xlii,  1  sq. ;  xliii,  1  sq. ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9,  2 ; 
XX,  2,  6 ;  5,  2),  although  this  region  likewise  suffered 
in  like  manner  whenever  the  Nile  failed  to  reach  its 
usual  overflow  (Gen.  xii,  xliii).  Under  the  Roman 
rule  an  extensive  famine  prevailed  (Acts  xi,  12)  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Claudius  (q.  v.),  which  occurred 
during  several  years  in  different  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  reached  Palestine  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  (Joseph.  ArU.  xx,  2,  6;  comp.  iii,  15, 
8).  See  AoABUS.  Josephus  mentions  an  earlier  fam- 
ine {Ani.  XV,  9, 1),  that  took  place  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Herod  the  Great,  which  resulted  from  drought, 
and  was  followed  by  pestilence. — Winer,  ii,  610.  See 
Famlxe. 

Deatb  (properly  HJ^,  ^uvaroc).  No  logical  defi- 
nition of  death  has  been  generally  agreed  upon.  This 
point  was  much  contested  in  the  17th  century  by 
the  Cartesian  and  other  theologians  and  philosophers. 
Since  death  can  be  regarded  in  various  points  of  view, 
the  descriptions  of  it  must  necessarily  vary.  If  we 
consider  the  state  of  a  dead  man  as  it  strikes  the 
senses,  death  is  the  cessation  of  natural  life.  If  we 
consider  the  cause  of  death,  we  may  place  it  in  that 
permanent  and  entire  cessation  of  the  feeling  and  mo- 
tion of  the  body  which  results  from  the  destruction  of 
the  body.  Among  theologians,  death  is  commonly 
said  to  consist  in  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  im- 
plying that  the  soul  still  exists  when  the  body  perish- 
es. Among  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  Tertullian  (De 
ArUmaj  c.  27)  calls  it  **  the  disunion  of  the  body  and 
soul."  Cicero  (Tusc,  Dis.  i)  defines  death  to  be^^^the 
departure  of  the  mind  from  the  body.*'  The  passage 
Heb.  iv,  12,  is  sometimes  cited  on  this  subject,  but 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Death  does  not  consist  in 
this  separation,  but  this  separation  is  the  consequence 
of  death.     As  soon  as  the  body  loses  feeling  and  mo- 


tion, it  is  henceforth  useless  to  the  soul,  which  is  there- 
fore separated  from  it.     See  Dead. 

Scryjittral  npramtaHoiUf  fMnnet,  and  mode$  of  speech 
reipectinff  death. — (1.)  One  of  the  most  cotnmon  in  the 
O.  T.  is  to  retem  to  the  duit^otto  the  earth.  Hence  the 
phrase  the  duet  of  death.  It  b  founded  on  the  de- 
scription in  Gen.  ii,  7,  and  iii,  19,  and  denotes  the  dis- 
solution and  destruction  of  the  My,  Hence  the  sen. 
timent  in  Eccles.  xii,  7,  *^The  dust  shall  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  the  spirit  unto  God,  who  gave  it." 

(2.)  A  withdrawing,  exlialation,  or  removal  of  the 
breath  of  life  (Psa.  civ,  29).  Hence  the  common  terms 
to  **  give  up  the  ghost,"  etc. 

(3.)  A  removal  from  the  body,  a  being  absent  fkvm 
the  tjody,  a  departure  from  it,  etc  This  description 
is  founded  on  the  comparison  of  the  body  to  a  tent  or 
lodgment  in  which  the  soul  dwells  during  this  life. 
Death  destroys  this  tent  or  house,  and  commands  us 
to  travel  on  (Job  iv,  21 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  12 ;  Psa.  liii,  7). 
Hence  Paul  says  (2  Cor.  v,  1),  **  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle"  will  be  destroyed ;  and  Peter  calls 
death  a  ''putting  off  of  this  tabernacle"  (2  Pet.  i,  13, 
14).  Classical  writers  speak  of  the  soul  in  the  same 
manner.  So  Hippocrates  and  .Machines.  Compare  2 
Cor.  v,  8, 9. 

(4.)  Paul  likewise  uses  the  term  USveaOai,  to  im- 
eloihe  cne'e  tdf  in  reference  to  death  (2  Cor.  v,  3,  4X 
because  the  body  is  represented  as  the  garment  of  the 
soul,  as  Plato  calls  it.  The  soul,  therefore,  as  long  as 
it  is  in  the  body,  is  clothed,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  disem- 
bodied is  naked« 

(6.)  The  terms  which  denote  ihep  are  applied  fre- 
quently in  the  Bible,  as  everywhere  else,  to  death 
(Psa.  Ixxvi,  5 ;  Jer.  Ii,  39 ;  John  xi,  13  sq.).  Nor  is 
this  language  used  exclusively  for  the  death  of  the 
pious,  as  some  pretend,  though  this  is  its  prevailing 
use.  Homer  calls  deep  and  dta£k  twin  brothers  {Jl, 
xvi,  672).  The  terms  likewise  which  signify  to  lie 
down,  to  rest,  also  denote  death. 

(6.)  Death  is  frequently  compared  with  and  named 
from  a  departure^  a  going  away.  Hence  verbs  of  that 
import  signify  to  die  (Job  x,  21 ;  Psa.  xxxix,  4).  The 
case  is  the  same  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  xxvi, 
24),  and  even  among  the  classics.  In  this  conncctioa 
we  may  mention  the  terms  dvdKvnv  and  dvakvmq 
(Phil,  i,  23 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  %\  which  do  not  mean  diesobt- 
tion,  but  ducesnu  (comp.  Luke  xii,  36). 

Death,  when  personified,  is  described  as  a  ruler  and 
t^^rant,  having  vast  power  and  a  great  kingdom,  over 
which  he  reigns  (Job  xviii,  14).  But  the  ancients  also 
represented  it  under  some  figures  which  are  not  com- 
mon among  us.  We  represent  it  as  a  man  with  a 
scythe,  or  as  a  skeleton,  etc. ;  but  the  Jews,  before  the 
exile,  frequently  repi'escnted  doatli  as  a  hunter,  who 
lays  snares  for  men  (Psa.  xviii,  5,  6;  xci,  3).  After 
the  exile  they  represented  him  as  a  man,  or  sometimes 
as  an  angel  (the  angel  of  Death),  with  a  cup  of  poison, 
which  he  reaches  to  men.  See  Destroyer.  From 
this  representation  appears  to  have  arisen  the  phrase, 
which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  to  ttute  death 
(MatL  xvi,  28 ;  Heb.  ii,  9),  which,  however,  in  com- 
mon speech,  signifies  merely  to  die^  without  reminding 
one  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  the  phrase  to  see  death  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  48 ;  Luke  ii, 
26). — Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Knapp's  Christian  Theologg,  by 
Dr.  Wood;  Walther,  De  origine  phrasium  ^^videre  et 
gustare  mortem'*  (Giess.  1745). 

The  "  gates  of  death"  (Job  xxxviii,  17 ;  Psa.  ix,  13; 
cvii,  18)  signify  the  grave  itself;  and  the  "shadow 
of  death"  (Jer.  ii,  6)  denotes  the  gloomy  silence  of  the 
tomb.  See  Wemyss's  Claris  Sgmbolicaj  s.  v. ;  Zeibich, 
De  vocibiuty  T^ -^3£,  oKia  Ssavarov  (Vitemb.  1739). 

•     •    •  

Death  may  be  considered  as  the  e  fleet  of  sin  (Rom. 
v,  12).  In  Hebrews  ii,  14,  Satan  is  said  to  have  the 
power  of  death ;  not  that  he  can,  at  his  pleasure,  inflict 
death  on  mankind,  but  as  he  was  the  instrument  of 
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first  bringing  death  into  tho  world  (John  viii,  44),  and 
as  he  may  be  the  executioner  of  God's  wrath  on  im- 
penitent sinners  where  God  permits  him.  Death  is 
bat  once  (Heb.  ix,  27),  yet  certain  (Job  ziv,  1,  2),  al- 
though uncertain  as  to  the  time  (Prov.  xzvii,  1);  uni- 
versal (Gen.  iii,  19) ;  necessaiy,  in  order  that  God's 
justice  may  be  displayed  and  his  mercy  manifested ; 
desirable  to  the  righteous  (Luke  ii,  28-80).  The  fear 
of  death  is  a  source  of  anxiety  and  alarm  to  many, 
and  to  a  guilty  conscience  it  may  indeed  be  terrible ; 
but  to  a  good  man  it  should  be  obviated  by  the  con- 
sideration that  death  is  the  termination  of  every 
trouble ;  that  it  puts  him  beyond  the  reach  of  sin  and 
temptation;  that  God  has  promised  to  be  with  the 
righteous,  even  to  the  end  (Heb.  xiii,  6) ;  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  taken  away  the  sting  (1  Cor.  xv,  65,  56) ; 
and  that  it  introduces  him  to  a  state  of  endless  felicity 
(2  Cor.  V,  8). 

Death,  when  applied  to  the  animal  nature,  properly 
signifies  a  dissolution  or  failure  of  all  its  powers  and 
functions ;  so,  when  applied  to  the  spiritual  nature,  or 
souls  of  men,  it  denotes  a  corresponding  disorder  there- 
in, a  being  spiritually  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  (Rom. 
viii,  6;  Eph.ii,l,d;  Col.ii,13;  Jude  12). 

The  term  death  is  metaphorically  applied  to  denote 
an  utter  failure  of  customary  functions,  so  that  the 
thing  spoken  of  can  no  longer  act  according  to  its  na- 
ture. Thus,  in  Amos  ii,  2,  '*  Moab  shall  die  with  tu- 
mult"— that  is,  the  king  and  government  shall  lose 
their  power,  and  the  nation  be  brought  into  subjection 
and  slavery.  So  in  Rom.  vii,  8,  *' Without  the  law, 
sin  was  dead" — that  is,  without  the  law,  sin  docs  not 
exert  its  power ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  (ver. 
9),  '*  Sin  revived  and  I  died" — "  Sin  got  strength  to 
act,  and  I  lost  my  power  to  resist.  I  was  not  the  same 
man  as  before ;  sin  destroyed  my  power." 

The  "  second  death"  (Rev.  ii,  11)  is  so  called  in  re- 
spect to  the  natural  or  temporal  as  coming  after  it,  and 
implies  everlasting  punishment  (Rev.  xxi,  8). 

DEATH,  TuEOLOOicAL  Aspects  of.  (On  this 
topic  WQ  give  Henderson's  article  in  Fairbairn,  Imperi- 
al Bible  Dictionary^  i,  418  sq.,  with  slight  modifications 
and  omissions.) 

*' Death  may  be  defined  as  the  termination  oflrft. 
Beyond  question,  it  had  been  possible  for  God,  if  such 
had  been  his  pleasure,  to  have  made  all  creatures  un- 
der a  law  of  life.  Scripture  assures  us  that  man  at 
least  was  at  first  placed  conditionally  under  this  law. 
There  is,  however,  decisive  evidence  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning, all  other  terrestrial  life  was  constituted  under 
the  law  of  death.  The  reproductive  and  assimilating 
organs  and  powers  common  to  all  living  creatures,  and 
the  destructive  oi^^ns,  instincts,  and  habits  of  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey,  unmistakably  contemplate,  as  they 
provide  for,  a  system  or  constitution  of  things  in  which 
death  should  reign.  It  was  long  and  generally  held, 
indeed,  that  this  law  in  the  natural  economy  super- 
vened upon  the  introduction  of  sin.  But  this  idea, 
which  Scripture  does  nowhere  assert  or  sanction,  is 
hard  to  be  reconciled  with  the  conclusion  which  phys- 
iology and  anatomy  have  deduced  ftx>m  powers  and  or- 
gans of  the  animal  frame,  with  the  same  certainty  that 
any  final  cause  is  inferred  from  any  of  the  works  of 
God.  And  it  must  be  regarded  as  conclusively  re- 
futed by  the  discoveries  of  geology,  which  demonstrate 
the  prevalence  of  death  in  ages  long  anterior  to  the 
creation  of  man,  or,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  the  exist- 
ence of  sin.  The  earth's  strata  are  now  found  to  be 
full  of  the  buried  remains  of  extinct  life ;  and  it  is 
made  evident  by  the  state  in  which  many  of  these  fos- 
sils are  found,  that  then,  as  now,  life  was  sustained  by 
death.  Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  that  this  state  of 
things  obtained  even  in  the  days  of  man's  primeval 
innocence.  If  we  try,  we  shall  find  ourselves  baffled 
in  the  attempt  to  conceive  how  even  then  death  could 
be  strange  or  unknown.  Must  not  the  revolving  year 
have  been  marked  by  the  opening  and  the  fall  of  the 


earth's  foliage,  the  ripening  consumption  and  decay  of 
earth's  fruits  ?  Could  our  first  parents  drink  of  tho 
rivers  of  paradise,  or  tread  its  vei^lant  surface,  or  keep 
and  dress  its  trees  and  plants,  without  in  every  draught, 
at  every  step,  by  every  stroke  quenching  or  cutting 
down  myriads  of  animalcular  or  insect  as  well  as  veg- 
etable life  ?  Although  the  flesh  of  animals  was  not 
yet  given  to  man  for  food,  is  it  supposable  that  the 
laws  of  animal  life  itself  were  all  the  while  in  abey- 
ance—  its  instincts  restrained,  its  powers  unused,  its 
appropriate  pleasure  withheld  or  denied  ?  We  know 
that  firom  the  day  of  man's  creation  he  had  given  to 
him  the  idea  of  death.  It  was  set  before  him  as  the 
just  desert  and  consequence  of  disobedience.  And 
whence  should  he  have  derived  his  conception  of  the 
import  of  the  threatened  evil  so  readily  as  from  death's 
visible  domain  over  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field? 

"With  regard  to  creatures  of  mere  instinct  or  animal 
nature,  there  can  be  nothing  judicial  or  of  the  nature 
of  punishment  in  their  ordination  to  death.  It  is  be- 
yond question  that  for  man's  sake  a  curse  had  *■  been 
brought  upon  the  ground,'  and  the  *  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.' 
Still  man  himself  is  by  this  means  the  greatest  suflfer- 
er ;  and  so  far  as  it  affects  the  other  creatures,  it  can 
be  only  a  physical  evil,  equally  without  moral  cause 
or  penal  effect,  of  which,  by  their  nature,  they  are  un- 
susceptible, i  I ow  this  appointment  is  to  be  reconciled • 
with  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion, which  no  light  yet  given  to  man  enables  him 
fully  to  resolve.  So  far,  however,  it  may  relieve  the 
mystery  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  enjoyments  of  the 
inferior  creatures  greatly  exceed  their  sufferings  that 
death  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  the  object  of  their  fear,  or 
much  even  a  cause  of  pain.  That  ^  the  sum  of  animal 
enjoyment  quenched  in  death  is  amply  compensated 
by  the  law  of  increase  and  succession,  which  both  per- 
petuates life  and  preser\'es  it  in  the  vigor  of  its  powers 
and  the  fireshness  of  its  joys,  is  certain ;'  also  (as  bear- 
ing on  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  man,  to 
whose  behalf,  as  chief  in  this  lower  world,  all  arrange- 
ments and  disposals  affecting  the  lower  forms  of  life 
were  subordinated),  that  their  subjection  to  death  has 
enlarged  immensely  the  extent  of  man's  physical  re- 
sources, and  multiplied  manifold  the  means  of  his  mor- 
al development  and  discipline. 

**But  man  himself  is  involved  in  the  common  doom. 
It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die.  The  reigning 
fact,  man's  death,  seems  to  force  upon  us  the  conclusion 
that  death  is  a  physical  necessity,  or  a  universal  law 
extending  to  all  material  organizations,  however  oth- 
erwise psychologically  distinguished  or  divinely  allied. 
And  this  opinion  has  generally  obtained  among  men 
of  pantheistic  and  materialistic  views  in  philosophy, 
and  of  Pelagian  and  Socinian  views  in  theology.  But 
surely  it  is  impossible,  consistently  with  God's  oranip- 
otency,  to  allege  the  necessity  or  the  power  of  this 
law,  as  existing  in  despite  of  his  pleasure  and  purpose, 
to  constitute  our  nature  under  a  law  of  life.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  other  orders  of  creatures 
who  dwell  in  life  immortal  in  the  heavenly  places  are 
not  all  spirit,  or  without  their  own  mode  and  form  of 
organized  existence.  We  are  assured  that  the  bodies 
of  the  risen  saints  are  clothed  with  incorruption  and 
immortality.  We  know  that,  even  as  now  constituted, 
the  life  of  these  frail  bodies  in  antediluvian  age  was 
prolonged  to  the  verge  of  a  millennium.  And  why 
should  it  be  thought  impossible  for  God,  if  so  it  had 
pleased  him,  to  endue  them  with  the  powers,  or  pro- 
vide for  them  the  means  of  repairing  the  wear  and 
waste  of  life,  so  as  to  preserve  their  powers  and  sen- 
sibilities in  unabated  vigor  and  freshness,  *  even  to 
length  of  days  forever  and  ever  V  This,  Scripture  in- 
forms us,  was  in  the  beginning  provisionally  ordained. 
The  threatening  of  death  as  the  ])enalty  of  a  breach  of 
the  covenant  is  rightly  understood  to  imply  the  prom* 
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Ise  of  deathless  and  incoirnptible  life  so  long  as  the 
covenant  should  stand.  And  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  if  not  by  its  physical  virtue  the 
means  of  perpetual  renavation,  was  certainly  the  sac- 
ramental pledge  of  God's  purpose  to  preserve  life  in- 
violate  while  man  was  steadfast  to  the  covenant. 
Thus  runs  the  tenor  of  the  covenant,  or  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  man's  life  was  originally  given 
and  held  *  '  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  there- 
of thoa  shalt  surely  die.'  And,  in  terms  equally  ex- 
plicit to  the  transgression  of  the  law  is  the  entrance 
and  reign  of  death  over  man  ascribed :  *  By  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  wprld,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.' 
Let  it  be  observed  that  this  declares  the  cause  of  death 
as  it  reigns  over  all  men  only.  It  affirms  nothing  re- 
specting the  cause  of  death  as  it  reigns  over  other  or- 
ders of  creatures  in  the  present  or  in  preceding  stages 
of  the  world's  existence.  Whether,  in  any  way,  they 
may  have  been  constituted  under  a  law  of  death  by  an- 
ticipation, and  as  in  keeping  with  a  state  of  things  in 
which  death  should  reign  over  man,  we  do  not  ven- 
ture to  pronounce.  That  indirectly,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  relation  to  man  as  a  sinner  against  God,  their 
sufferings  have  been  increased  and  their  lives  short- 
ened, it  is  impossible  to  doubt  or  deny.  But  if,  in  this 
view,  sin  be  the  occasion  of  their  death,  it  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  it  They  are  incapable  of  sin,  and  cannot 
die  judicially  for  sin.  The  contrary  opinion,  which 
long  and  generally  prevailed,  that  the  creatures  were 
immortal  until  man  sinned,  has  as  litde  to  justify  it  in 
Scripture  as  in  science.  Death,  it  is  there  said,  Is  the 
law  of  their  being ;  and  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  not  that  tbey  die  because  man  has  sinned,  but 
that  man,  because  he  has  sinned,  has  forfeited  his  orig- 
inal and  high  distinction,  and  has  become  like  *the 
beasts  that  perish.'  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  multi- 
ply Scripture  proofs  of  this  awful  and  humbling  truth. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  frequent  and  equiva- 
lent testimonies  that  death  is  *the  fruit,'  'the  wages,' 
the  *■  end'  and  consummation  of  sin ;  and  the  circum- 
stances which  attend  and  induce  it  impressively  con- 
nect it  with  sin  as  its  cause.  How,  if  not  through 
guilty  forfeiture,  should  the  life  of  man  have  been  ab- 
breviated in  its  term  so  much  more  than  that  of  many 
of  the  inferior  creatures,  and  in  so  many  instances  still 
further  shortened  by  disease  and  by  calamity?  To 
how  great  extent  is  it  consumed  by  the  fire  of  evil 
passion,  smitten  by  the  stroke  of  vengeful  violence, 
taken  away  by  the  arm  of  judicial  authority  ?  in  all 
these  cases  sin  visibly  working  death.  And  while 
embittered  and  burdened  by  manifold  pain  and  sor- 
rows, how  irresistibl}'  does  conscience  within  disquiet 
and  alarm  us  by  the  conviction  of  guilt  and  the  terror 
of  righteous  judgment  ? 

'*  But  now  what  is  death,  or  what  does  it  import  as 
an  appointed  doom  ?  To  answer  this  question  right- 
ly, we  require  to  ascertain  the  true  constitution  of  our 
nature.  Obviously  death  must  be  very  different  in 
the  view  of  the  materialist,  who  regards  man  as  only 
a  higher  species  of  animal,  whose  mental  and  moral 
distinctions  are  the  result  of  a  higher  physical  organi- 
zation, and  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  consider  man 
as  the  possessor  of  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body,  the 
subject  and  seat  of  a  higher  nature.  If  the  tx>dy  be 
the  whole  of  man,  death  is  the  end  of  his  conscious  ex- 
istence. If  he  consist  of  body  and  spirit,  death  may 
prove  but  his  birthday  into  another  and  more  impor- 
tant state  of  being.  Now  this  point,  which  till  the 
present  hour  has  proved  too  hard  for  man  himself  to 
clear  up.  Scripture  decides  conclusively  for  all  who 
will  receive  its  testimony.  Man  is  both  body  and 
spirit,  the  first  placing  him  in  communion  with  the 
outward  world,  the  second  allying  him  to  God  and  his 
spiritual  creation.  The  record  of  his  primeval  state 
exhibits  the  reality  and  effect  of  this  complex  being. 


While  his  earthly  paradise  yielded  its  ridies  and 
pleasures  to  ever^"  sense  and  sensibility  of  his  animal 
nature,  his  higher  life  found  its  appropriate  and  pre- 
eminent occupation  and  delight  in  the  service  and 
communion  of  the  *  Father  of  his  spirit.*  These  views, 
as  they  magnify  the  life  which  God  gave  us,  mast 
be  felt  to  complicate  the  nature  and  effects  of  death. 
How,  then,  does  it  affect  us  ?  Does  it  reach  the- whole 
man,  body  and  spirit  ?  If  so,  how  are  they  severally 
and  together  affected  by  it  ?  and  in  what  order,  and  by 
what  process  does  it  consummate  its  work  ? 

'*  1.  Death  extends  to  the  entire  man,  and  to  every 
part  of  his  nature.  Against  himself  the  threatening 
was  directed,  *  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  tiou 
shalt  die.'  Beyond  doubt  the  outward  man  perisb- 
eUi,  and  surely  the  inner  man,  the  subject  of  that  sin 
of  which  the  body  is  but  the  instrument,  cannot  have 
secaped  the  force  of  the  dread  sentence.  God's  word 
assures  us  that  the  soul  that  iioneth  it  shall  die.  Kay, 
it  speaks  of  man  as  already  dead  who  yet  lives  in  the 
body;  dead,  therefore,  spiritually.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  speaks  of  men  now  alive  through  grace  who  ahall 
never  die,  while  yet  the  graves  are  ready  for  them. 
Men  who  walk  after  the  course  of  the  world  and  live 
in  pleasure  are  pronounced  '  dead  in  sin,'  dead  while 
they  live.  And  while  whoso  loveth  his  brother  has 
'  passed  from  death  unto  life,  he  that  hateth  his  broth- 
er abideth  in  death.'  These  Scriptures,  while  they 
distinguish  between  bodily  and  spiritual  death,  repre- 
sent both  as  included  in  the  sentence,  and  threatened 
and  executed  against  the  sinner. 

*'2.  To  what  effect, then,  does  death  exert  its  power 
upon  the  body  and  the  spirit  severally  and  together? 
It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe  that  this  is  not  ex- 
tinction of  existence  or  annihilation  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  For  a  time  the  body  retains  its  fcMin, 
and  its  substance,  however  changed,  is  never  lost; 
much  more,  may  it  be  presumed,  shall  the  spirit  sur- 
vive. Not,  indeed,  that  spirit  more  tlian  body  is  im- 
mortal independently  of  God's  will,  but  that,  seeing 
ho  preserves  our  inferior  part,  he  will  much  more  pre- 
serve the  higher  and  more  kindred  product  of  his  cre- 
ative power.  The  effects  of  death  upon  the  body  it- 
self are  a  matter  of  common  observation ;  it  quickly 
turns  its  comeliness  into  corruption,  and  finally  re- 
duces its  form  and  structure  into  shapeless  dust.  The 
effect  of  bodily  death  on  the  spirit  of  the  roan  whose 
nature  is  thus  divided  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. This  may  depend  in  part  on  the  value  of  the 
earthly  portion  he  has  lost,  and  partly  on  the  future 
portion  on  which  he  has  entered,  but  it  cannot  be  in- 
different either  to  the  child  of  sorrow  or  to  the  subject 
of  grace,  more  than  to  the  heir  of  this  world,  whom  it 
has  stripped  of  his  whole  inheritance  of  good.  While 
we  look  on  the  deserted  and  impassive  corpse  and  say, 
*  It  is  all  over  with  him  now,'  the  disembodied  spirit 
must  still  find  itself  the  subject  of  a  maimed  and  im- 
perfect nature.  Consciousness  belongs  to  its  nature, 
and  must  endure  while  it  has  being.  Its  proper  life 
lies  in  the  harmony  and  subjection  of  its  powers  and 
dispositions  to  the  nature  and  will  of  God ;  its  death  in 
contrariety  and  enmity  to  him.  Thb  involves  the  dis- 
ruption of  a  holy  and  dutiful  relation  to  the  Father  of 
spirits,  and,  by  inevitable  consequence,  a  deprivation 
of  the  fruits  of  his  love  and  favor,  on  which  life  and 
blessedness  depend.  *  Your  sins  have  separated  be- 
tween you  and  God.' 

*'  8.  It  may  tend  further  to  clear  this  sul>jcct  to  notice 
briefly  the  order  and  process  through  which  the  work 
of  death  is  consummated.     Though  incurred  instanta- 
neously on  the  act  of  transgre£«ion,  its  effects  follow 
'  by  successive  stages,  and  at  several  more  or  less  dia- 
j  tant  intervals.     As  caused  by  sin,  the  spiritual  man, 
I  OS  the  proper  subject  and  source  of  the  evil,  first  feela 
its  power.     Its  very  touch  intercepts  all  happy  inter- 
I  course  with  a  holy  God.     This  was  felt  and  seen  on 
,  the  day  that  Adam  sinned.     His  fear  and  flight  at  Uie 
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▼oice  of  the  Lord  God  in  the  garden  was  the  unmis- 
takable sjmptom  of  a  soul  already  dead  in  sin,  which 
dared  not  live  with  God,  while  his  expulsion  from 
God's  presence  marlted  no  less  clearly  that  God  had 
ceased  to  live  with  him.  Thus  was  executed  to  the 
letter  the  word  which  God  had  spoken,  *  In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thou  shalt  surely  die.*  But  the  work  of 
death  thus  begun  does  not  stop  here.  The  disruption 
of  the  creature's  relation  to  God,  it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived, must  introduce  disorder  into  all  the  relations 
and  interests  of  its  being ;  nor,  unless  with  a  view  to 
some  ulterior  design  of  signal  judgment  or  of  more 
signal  mercy,  might  its  full  development  and  consum- 
mation be  long  delayed.  But  in  subserviency  to  this 
end  does  man  live  on  in  the  body  for  a  season,  though 
as  to  God  *he  is  dead  while  he  liveth.'  Yet  it  is  but 
for  a  little  time.  Whatever  be  the  result  of  this  day 
of  forbearance,  the  work  of  death  goes  on ;  *the  body 
is  dead  because  of  sin* — ^the  mortal  crisis  which  awaits 
every  individual  man  in  his  own  time.  As  distinguish- 
ed from  spiritual,  it  is  called  temporal  death,  as  super- 
adding exclusion  from  the  things  of  earth  and  time  to 
the  loss  of  all  happy  interest  in  God.  There  remains 
but  one  further  stage  ere  it  reach  its  complete  and  final 
issue,  both  in  the  individual  and  the  race.  When  the 
designs  of  the  divine  administration  in  our  world  are 
finished,  the  bodies  of  all  who  sleep  in  dust  shall  be 
reorganized.  There  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  just 
and  of  the  unjust.  WhUe  the  just,  by  faith  through 
grace,  shall  be  raised  to  life  incorruptible  and  glorious, 
the  unjust,  impenitent,  and  unbelieving  shall  awake 
to  the  resurrection  of  damnation.  The  whole  man 
shall  go  away  from  the  glory  and  joy  of  God*s  pres- 
ence into  everlasting  punbhment.  This  is  the  second 
death.'*  See  also  Fletcher,  Worki  (N.  T.  ed.),  i,  158 
sq. ;  Wesley,  Worki  (N.  York  ed.),  i,  401 ;  ii,  34,  404; 
Edwards,  Works  (N.  Y.  1848,  4  vols.  8vo).  ii,  372,  890 
sq. ;  Watson,  InstituteSy  ii,  48,  55 ;  Marten^  un.  Christian 
Dogmatics  (Edinb.  1867),  §  108-112.     See  Escuatoi^ 

OOY. 

Death,  Brothers  of,  a  name  given  to  the  relig- 
ious of  the  order  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  on  ac- 
count of  the  figure  of  a  death's  head  which  they  were 
always  to  have  with  them,  in  order  to  keep  perpetually 
before  them  the  thought  of  death.  The  order  was  sup- 
pressed by  pope  Urban  VIII. — Buck,  Theol,  Diet,  s.  v. 

De'bir  (Heb.  Deblr'^  *^'^^?  ^  "'^'^i  *  tanctuary^ 
often  applied  to  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple),  the  name 
of  two  or  three  places,  and  also  of  a  man. 

1.  ("'3'n,  but  in  Judg.  and  Chron.  *^^S^  ;  Sept.  Aa- 
ftip  [A«f3tp  in  Josh,  xv,  15,  49;  xxi,  15;  Judg.  i,  1, 
11]  V.  r.  Aafitip ;  Vulg.  Dalnr),  a  town  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Jndah  (Josh,  xv,  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven 
cities  to  the  west  of  Hebron  (Keil,  Comnunt,  in  loc), 
in  a  parched  region  (Judg.  i,  11-15).  In  the  narra- 
tive it  is  mentioned  as  being  the  next  place  which 
Joshua  took  after  Hebron  (x,  38).  It  was  the  seat  of 
a  Canaanitish  kin^  (x,  89 ;  xii,  13),  and  was  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  Anakim,  and  from  which  they  were 
utterly  destroyed  by  Joshua  (xi,  21).  The  earlier 
name  of  Debir  was  Kirjath-sepher  (Josh,  xv,  15; 
Judg.  i,  11)  and  Kirjath-samnah  (Josh,  xv,  49). 
(See  these  names.)  The  records  of  its  conquest  vary, 
though  not  very  materially.  In  Josh,  xv,  17,  and 
Judg.  i,  13,  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  its  capture 
by  Othniel,  son  of  Kenaz,  for  love  of  Achsah,  the 
daughter  of  Caleb,  while  in  the  general  history  of  the 
conquest  it  is  astcribed  to  the  great  commander  him- 
self (Josh.  X,  38,  39,  where  the  name  occurs  with  T\ 

local  afiixed,  DebVrnh^  '^'Jr'J,  and  this  even  with  b 
prefixed).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  given  with  their 
"suburbs"  C^^}'r)  to  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi,  16;  1 
Chron.  vi,  58).  Debir  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  discovered  with  cer- 
tainty in  modern  times.    About  three  miles  to  the  W. 


of  Hebron  is  a  deep  and  secluded  valley  called  tlio 
Wady  Nunkiir,  enclosed  on  the  north  by  hills  of  which 
one  bears  a  name  certainly  suggestive  of  Debir — De^ 
toir-^oo.  (See  the  narratiye  of  Kosen  in  the  Zeitsch. 
d,  Morgeid,  1857,  p.  50>64).  The  subject,  and  indeed 
the  whole  topography  of  this  district,  requires  further 
examination :  in  the  mean  time  it  is  perhaps  some  con- 
firmation of  Dr.  Rosen's  suggestion  that  a  village  or 
site  on  one  of  these  hills  is  pointed  out  as  called  Isa^ 
the  Arabic  name  for  Joshua.  Schwarz  {Paltst,  p.  86) 
speaks  of  a  Wady  Dibir  in  this  direction.  Van  dcVeldo 
(^Afemcir,  p.  807)  finds  Debir  at  DUbeh,  six  miles  S. W. 
of  Hebron,  where  Stewart  {Tent  and  Khan,  p.  2*23,  224) 
mentions  a  spring  brought  down  from  a  hi^h  to  a  low 
level  by  an  aqueduct  (comp.  *'  the  upper  and  the  nether 
springs"  of  Judg.  i,  14, 15). — Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  C^S*^;  Sept.  tTTi  t6  Ttrpaprov  riJQ  ^apayyo^ 
'Ax^p ;  Vulg.  D^ra\  a  place  on  the  north  boundaiy 
of  Jndah,  "near  the  *'  Valley  of  Achor"  (Josh,  xv,  7\ 
and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  complications  of  hill 
and  ravine  behind  Jericho.  De  Saulc}'  {Narrat,  ii, 
25)  attaches  the  name  Thour  ed-Dabour  to  the  ruined 
khan  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jer- 
icho, at  which  travellers  usually  stop  to  refresh ;  but 
this  is  not  corroborated  by  any  other  traveller,  unless 
it  be  Schwarz  (^Palest,  p.  95),  and  he  is  disposed  to 
identify  this  site  with  this  and  the  foregoing  place, 
nor  does  the  locality*  agree  with  the  scriptural  intima« 
tions.  The  name  usually  given  to  it  by  the  Arabs 
is  Khan  Hatber6rah.  A  Wady  Dabor  is  marked  in 
Van  de  Velde's  map  as  lying  close  to  the  S.  of  Neby 
Musa,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  De 

I  Saulcy,  Narrat.  ii,  53,  54),  which  probably  gives  a 
trace  of  the  ancient  town  as  located  on  the  N.E.  of 
this  valley.     See  Tribe. 

3.  The  "  border  (bsinSi)  of  Debir"  Ciatb,  to  Debir  f 
Sept.  ^t^ip  V.  r.  Aajiiip  and  Aai(3iov ;  Vulg.  Dabir)  is 
named  as  forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii,  26),  and  as  apparently  not  far  from  Mahanaim. 
Reland  (Palrst,  p.  734)  conjectures  that  the  name  may 
be  the  same  as  Lodebar  (q.  v.),  which  is  written  sim- 
ilarly (laixb  or  "la'lib),  and  lay  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity (2  Sam.  ix,  4,  5).  Lying  in  the  grazing  country 
on  the  high  downs  east  of  Jordan,  the  name  is  doubt- 
less connected  with  "^^"n,  dabar,  the  same  word  which 

is  the  root  of  Midbar^  the  wilderness  or  pasture  (see 
Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  318). 

4.  C^*^^*^ ;  Sept.  Aapip  v.  r.  Aapilp  and  Aapiv ; 
Vulg.  Dahir\  the  king  of  Eglon,  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah ;  one  of  the  five  Canaanitish  princes  who 
joined  the  confederacy  summoned  by  Adonizedek  of 
Jerusalem,  and  who  were  defeated,  confined  in  a  cave, 
and  at  length  hanged  by  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  3,  23).  B.C. 
1613. 

Deb'ora  [prop.  Debo^ra'\  {Atftfiiapa  or  Atfiptitpaj 
from  the  Heb.  Deborah\  a  woman  of  Naphtali,  moth- 
er of  Tobiel,  the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i,  8). 

Deborah.    See  Bee. 

Deb'orah  (Heb.  n^ia"?  [or  "defectively"  JT^'n-n, 
Gen.  XXXV,  8;  Judg.  iv,  14;  v,  15],  a  bee^  as  often 
[comp.  the  names  MiXiaaa  and  Mtl'tilla'] ;  Sept.  Ai- 
lioppa  v.  r.  [in  Judg.]  At/3f5uipa ;  Joseph  us  Aijiwpa^ 
Ant.  V,  5,  2]),  the  name  of  two  women.    See  Debora. 

1.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxxv,  8).  Nurses 
held  a  high  and  honorable  place  in  ancient  times,  and 
especially  in  the  East  (2  Kings  xi,  2 ;  Homer,  Od.  i, 
429;  Virgil,  ^n.  vii,  2;  "iEneia  nutrix;"  Ovid,  Met. 
xiv,  441),  where  they  were  often  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  family  (2  Chron.  xxii,  11 ;  Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch. 
§  166).  Deborah  accompanied  Rebekah  from  the  house 
of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxiv,  59),  B.C.  2028 ;  but  she  is  only 
mentioned  by  name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  un- 
der the  oak*tree  of  Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her 
honor  AUon-Bachuth  (fien.  xxzt,  8).     B.C.  1906. 
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Such  spots  were  usiullj  chosen  for  the  purpose  (Gen. 
xxUi,  17, 18 ;  1  Sam.  xxxi,  13 ;  2  Kings  xxi,  18,  etc.). 
Many  hare  been  poszled  at  finding  her  in  Jaeob*t  fiim- 
ily ;  it  is  unlikely  that  she  was  sent  to  summon  Jacob 
Arom  Karan  (as  Jarchi  suggests),  or  that  she  had  re- 
turned during  the  lifetime  of  Rebekah,  and  was  now 
coming  to  visit  her  (as  Abarbanel  and  others  say);  but 
she  may  very  well  have  returned  at  Rebekah^s  death, 
and  that  she  wu  dead  is  probable  from  the  omission 
of  her  name  in  Gen.  xxxv,  27 ;  and  if,  according  to 
the  Jewish  legend,  Jacob  first  hoard  of  his  mother's 
death  at  this  spot,  it  will  be  an  additional  reason  for 
the  name  of  the  tree,  and  may  pMtiUy  be  implied  in 
the  expression  ?5'?5?-»  comforted,  A.  V.  "blessed" 
(Gen.  xxxv,  9;  see,  too,  Ewald,  Gtsch.  i,  390). — Smith, 

8.  V. 

2.  A  prophetess,  "wife  of  Lapidoth,"  who  judged 
Israel  (Judg.  iv,  v)  in  connection  with  Barak  (q.  v.). 
B.C.  1409-1369.  Her  name  may  imply  nothing  what- 
ever, being  a  mere  appellative,  derived  like  Rachel  (a 
lamb),  Tamar  (a  palm),  etc.,  from  natural  objects ;  al- 
though she  was  (as  Com.  a  Lapido  quaintly  puts  it) 
suis  meUta,  hottibus  aatleaia.  Some,  however,  see  in 
the  name  an  official  title,  implying  her  prophetic  au- 
thority. A  bee  was  an  Egyptian  symbol  of  regal 
power  (comp.  Callim.  Jor.  66,  and  Et,  Mag,  s.  v.  ia- 
<fr)v) ;  and  among  the  Greeks  the  term  was  applied  not 
only  to  poets  (more  apis  maiina,  Horace),  and  to  those 
peculiarly  chaste  (as  by  the  Neoplatonists),  but  espe- 
cially to  the  priestesses  of  Delphi  (xpri9ii(*Q  fiiXi <r- 
0'ac  AeX^i^oc,  Pind.  P,  iv,  106),  Cybele,  and  Artemis 
(Creuzer,  SymboUk^  iii,  354,  etc.),  just  as  laoiiv  was  to 
the  priests  (Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.).  In  both  these 
senses  the  name  suits  her,  since  she  was  essentially  a 
vates  or  seer,  combining  the  functions  of  poetry  and 
prophecy  (see  Stanley,  Jewith  Churchy  i,  348  sq.). 

She  lived,  probably  in  a  tent,  under  the  palm-tree 
of  Deborah,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel  in  Mount  £ph- 
raim  (Judg.  iv,  5),  which,  as  palm-trees  were  rare  in 
Palestine,  b  mentioned  as  a  well-known  and  solitary 
landmark,  and  was  probably  the  same  spot  as  that 
colled  (Judg.  XX,  83)  Baal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary  of 
the  palm  (Stanley,  Palest,  p.  145).  Von  Bohlen  (p. 
334)  thinks  that  this  tree  is  identical  with  Allon-Bach- 
uth  (Gen.  xxxv,  8),  the  name  and  locality  being  near- 
ly the  same  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i,  391, 405),  although  it  is 
unhistorical  to  say  that  this  "  may  have  suggested  a 
name  for  the  nurse"  (Havernick's  Introd,  to  Pent,  p. 
201 ;  Kalisch,  Gtn,  ad  loc.).  Possibly  it  is  again  men- 
tioned as  "the  oak  of  Tabor**  in  1  Sam.  x,  3  (where 
Thenius  would  read  H'jb'n  for  li3P).  At  any  rate,  it 
was  a  well-known  tree,  and  she  may  have  chosen  it 
fh>m  its  previous  associations.     See  Oak. 

She  was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraim,  although, 
from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v,  15,  some  suppose  her 
to  have  belonged  to  Issachar  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii,  489). 
The  expression  riT^D^  P^TX  is  much  disputed ;  it  is 
generally  thought  to  mean  **  wife  of  Lapidoth,'*  as  in 
A.  V. ;  but  other  versions  render  it  *'  uxor  principis," 
or  '*  Foemina  Lapidothana"  ('*  that  great  dame  of  Lap- 
idoth,'*  Tennyson),  or  mulier  splendorum^  i.  e.  one  di- 
vinely illuminated,  since  r.1^'^!3b=  lightnings.  But 
the  most  prosaic  notion  is  that  of  the  Rabbis,  who  take 
it  to  mean  that  she  attended  to  the  tabernacle  lamps, 
from  '1'^D^,  lappidy  a  lamp!  The  fern,  termination  is 
often  found  in  men's  names,  as  in  Shelomith  (1  Chron. 
xxiii,  9),  Koheleth,  etc.  I^pidoth,  then,  was  probably 
her  husband,  and  not  Barak,  as  some  say.     See  Lapi- 

DOTH. 

She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  (a  title  which  belongs 
rather  to  Barak,  Heb.  xi,  82)  as  one  gifted  with  pro- 
phetic command  (Judg.  iv,  6, 14;  v,  7),  and  by  virtue 
of  her  inspiration  *^a  mother  in  Israel."  Her  sex 
would  give  her  additional  weight  from  the  peculiarity' 
of  the  circumstance,  as  in  the  instances  of  Miriam, 


HnMab,  Anna,  Noadiah  (2  Kings  xxii,  14;  Neb.  vi, 
14).  Her  official  designation  probably  means  that  she 
was  the  organ  of  communication  between  God  and  his 
people,  aind  probably,  on  account  of  the  influenco  and 
authority  of  her  chs^cter,  was  accounted  in  some  sort 
as  tbe  head  of  the  nation,  to  whom  questions  of  doubt 
and  difficulty  were  referred  for  decision.     See  Judge. 

From  the  intimations  which  the  narrative  (especial- 
ly her  song)  contain.*,  and  fh>m  other  circumstances, 
the  people  would  appear  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of 
total  discouragement  under  the  oppression  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  them  from 
their  despondency,  and  to  induce  them  to  make  any 
exertion  to  burst  the  fetters  of  their  bondage.  From 
the  gratitude  which  Deborah  expresses  towards  the 
people  for  the  effort  which  they  finally  made,  we  are 
warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  she  had  long 
endeavored  to  instigate  them  to  this  step  in  vain.  At 
length  she  summoned  Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  from 
Redesh,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  on  a  mountain  not  far  from 
Hazor,  and  made  known  to  him  the  will  of  God  that 
he  should  undertake  an  enterprise  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  country'.  But  such  was  his  disheartened  state 
of  feeling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  his  confidence  in 
the  superior  character  and  authority  of  Deborah,  that 
he  assented  to  go  only  on  the  condition  that  she  would 
accompany  him.  Jabin*s  tyranny  was  peculiarly  felt 
in  the  northern  tribes,  who  were  near  his  capital  and 
under  her  jurisdiction,  viz.  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Is- 
sachar ;  hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak  to  the  de- 
liverance, it  was  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
fell;  but  they  were  joined  by  the  adjacent  central 
tribes,  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin,  though  not 
by  those  of  the  extreme  west,  south,  and  east.  Under 
her  direction  Barak  encamped  on  "the  broad  summit 
of  Tabor"  (Josephns,  War^  ii,  20,  6).  When  apked  to 
accompany  him,  she  answered  indignantly,  *^  Thou,  0 
Barak,  deliverest  up  meanly  the  authority  which  God 
hath  given  thee  into  the  hands  of  a  woman ;  neither 
do  I  reject  it"  (Joseph.  Ant.  v,  6, 2).  The  Sept.  inter- 
polates the  words  "  because  I  know  not  the  day  when 
the  Lord  will  escort  me  by  his  angel"  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
cuse for  Barak's  request  (i v,  8 ;  comp.  14 ;  v,  28).  When 
the  small  band  of  ill-armed  (Judg.  v,  8)  Israelites  saw 
the  dense  iron  chariots  of  the  enemy,  "  they  were  so 
frightened  that  they  wished  to  march  off  at  once,  had 
not  Deborah  detained  them,  and  commanded  them  to 
fight  the  enemy  that  very  day"  (Joseph.  L  c).  They 
did  so,  but  Deborah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  (Judg.  iv, 
9),  and  the  enemy's  general  perished  among  the  ^*  oaks 
of  the  wanderers  (Zaanaim),"  in  the  tent  of  the  Bed- 
ouin Kenite's  wife  (Judg.  iv,  21)  in  the  northern  moun- 
tains. For  the  natural  phenomena  which  aided  (Judg. 
V,  20,  21)  the  victory,  and  the  other  details  (for  which 
we  have  ample  authority  in  the  twofold  narration  in 
prose  and  poetry),  see  Barak,  where  we  have  ako  en- 
tered on  the  question  of  the  chronology  (Ewald,  Gesch, 
ii,  489-494).  B.C.  1409.  This  great  victory,  which 
seems  to  have  been  followed  up,  broke  the  power  of 
the  native  princes,  and  secured  to  the  Israelites  a  re- 
pose of  forty  years'  duration  (Judg.  v,  31).  During 
part  of  this  time  Deborah  probably  continued  to  exer- 
cise her  former  authority ;  but  nothing  more  of  her  his- 
tory is  known.  See  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  150 ; 
Hunter,  Sacred  Biog.  iv,  98 ;  Hughes,  Female  Char,  i, 
296.— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Deborah's  title  of  "  prophetess"  (nx^^n:)  includes 
the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Exod.  xv,  20 ;  and 
in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode  (Judg.  v)  well 
vindicates  her  claim  to  the  office.  This  song,  which 
was  composed  in  consequence  of  the  great  victory  over 
Sisera,  is  said  to  have  been  *'  sung  by  Deborah  and 
Barak."  See  Jael.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
composition  of  Deborah  (see  Zeltner,  DeborcR  inter 
prophetissas  eruditio,  Alt.  1708),  and  was  probably  in- 
dited by  her  to  be  sung  on  the  return  of  Barak  and  his 
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warriors  from  the  pursait.  It  belongs  indisputably  to 
the  first  rank  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  is  one  of  its  most 
splendid  and  difficult  specimens.  *'In  the  ecstasy 
and  energy  of  inspiration,"  says  Prof.  Robinson  {Bib, 
Jiepos.  1881,  p.  569),  *'tbe  prophetess  pours  out  her 
whole  soul  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  divine  aid, 
and  in  gratitude  to  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  patri' 
otism  in  rising  spontaneously  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
oppression.  Her  strains  are  bold,  varied,  and  sub> 
lirae ;  she  is  everywhere  full  of  abrupt  and  impassion- 
ed appeals  and  personifications ;  she  bursts  away  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  again  returns  to  human  things ; 
she  touches  now  upon  the  present,  now  dwells  upon 
the  past,  and  closes  at  length  with  the  grand  promise 
and  result  of  all  prophecy,  and  of  all  the  dealings  of 
God's  providence,  that  the  wicked  shall  be  overthrown, 
while  the  righteous  shall  over  triumph  in  Jehovah's 
name."  This  ode  has  often  been  explained  at  length, 
especially  by  HoUman,  /n  carmen  Ddtoree  (Lips.  1818) ; 
Kron,  Sur  U  chant  de  Debora  (Strasb.  1838);  Kalkar, 
De  cantico  Deb.  (Copenh.  1833);  Kemink,  De  carm.  Deb, 
(Utr.  1840);  Meier,  Uebers,  u.  ErUar.  des  Deborah- 
lAedes  (Tubingen,  1859) ;  Herder,  //e5.  Poene,  ii,  286 ; 
Ewald,  Poet,  Backer^  i,  125  sq. ;  Gumpach,  A  ItUst.  Stud, 
1-140 ;  Bottger,  in  K&uffer's  Bibl,  Studien,  pt.  1-8 ; 
Bobinson,  Bibl,  Repos,  i,  568  sq.  Other  treatises  are, 
in  Latin,  by  Schultens  (L.  B.  1745 ;  also  in  his  SffU, 
DisfterU,  No.  12),  Lette  (L.  B.  1759),  Lttderwakl  (Helmst. 
1772),  Schnurrer  (Tttb.  1775 ;  also  in  his  Dimrtt.  p.  86 
sf/.) ;  corop.  Origen  (Cjpp.  ii,  470),  Jerome  (jOpp.  Spur, 
iU,  745),  Muis  (Set.  Cafl<.  i),  Cocceius  (^Opp.  i,811);  in 
German,  by  Teller  (Hallo,  1766),  Wenck  (Darmst. 
1773),  Kohler  (in  Eichhom's  Repertor,  vi,  168  sq.), 
Mendelssohn  (in  Sammkr,  1778),  Bielcke  (Starg.  1750) ; 
in  English,  by  Weston  (London.  1788),  Horsley  {Bib. 
Crit.  ii,  424, 477) ;  in  Italian,  by  Hintz  (ed.  Brini,  Bom. 
1792).     See  Judges  (Book  of). 

Debt  C^irj,  neshi',  2  Kings  iv,  7;  nx^'-a,  mash- 
thaah\  Prov.  xxii,  26;  K<293,  noshe^^  a  creditor^  1 
Sam.  xxii,  2 ;  elsewhere,  H"^,  hcmd^  Keh.  x,  81 ;  oa- 
VHoVy  loan,  never  ddtt,  Matt,  xviii,  27 ;  dpitXrj,  Matt, 
xviii,  22,  a  due^  as  rendered  Rom.  xiii,  7;  df^iXrf- 
pay  something  owed,  Matt,  vi,  12  ;  Rom.  iv,  4).  The 
Mosaic  law  very  strongly  recommended  willingness  to 
loan  (Deut.  xv,  7  sq. ;  comp.  Psa.  xxxvii,  26 ;  Matt, 
v,  42).  Interest  (Ti'ijS,  "usury"),  however,  could  only 
be  exacted  by  capitalists  from  foreigners,  not  at  all 
firom  Israelites  as  co-religionists  (in  Neh.  v,  11,  a  per- 
centage is  mentioned ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether 
this  was  in  money,  Heineccii  Antiq,  Bom,  ii,  15, 19,  as 
generally  among  the  Romans,  or  a  yearly  rental; 
comp.  Appian,  Civ,  i,  54) ;  also  a  vendue  of  loaned 
natural  products  (see,  however,  Baba  Meaa,  v,  1)  was 
forbidden  (Exod.  xxii,  25 ;  Lev.  xxv,  37  sq. ;  Deut. 
xxiii,  20).  The  agrarian  regulation  of  the  state  se- 
cured each  one,  in  the  last  resort,  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  creditor ;  probably  by  this  very  arrangement  mon- 
eyed men  were  restrained  from  depending  upon  loaned 
money  for  a  subsistence,  and  were  thus  induced  to 
turn  their  attention  to  agriculture  or  other  useful  oc- 
cupations. See  Land.  In  this  way,  however,  whole- 
sale business,  which  was  incompatible  with  the  isola- 
<tion-system  of  the  Jewish  law-giver,  was  rendered 
rare,  or  rather  impossible  (see  Michaelis,  Syntagm. 
commentt.  ii,  1  sq. ;  Mos.  Rechi,  iii,  87  sq. ;  jahn,  Bibl, 
Archdol,  II,  ii,  325  sq. ;  on  the  Talmudic  prescriptions, 
see  Selden,  Jus,  Hdnr,  vi,  9).  Usury  incurred  the 
deepest  scorn  (Prov.  xxviii,  8 ;  Ezek.  xviii,  8, 13, 17 ; 
xxii,  12;  Jer.  xv,  10;  Psa.  xv,  5;  cix,  11),  but  no 
other  civU  penalty  was  annexed  to  it  (according  to  the 
Talmud,  it  involved  a  forfeiture  of  redress;  on  the 
whole  subject,  see  Marezoll,  De  tuuraria  pravitate, 
Lips.  1837).  Written  notes  of  obligation  (xftpoypa^a, 
ngnature$ ;  Gesenius,  Thetaurw,  p.  921,  finds  such  evi- 
dences of  debt  in  the  T^  fiC'J*^  or  T^  n^i'^a,  q.  d.  note  of 


hemd,  Dent  xv,  2 :  the  Talmudic  precepts  on  such  pa* 
per  are  given  in  the  Misbna,  Baba  Batkra,  c.  10)  were, 
at  least  in  the  post-exilian  period,  regularly  in  vogue 
(Tohit  i,  17 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  10,  8;  War,  ii,  17,  6; 
comp.  xviii,  6, 8 ;  Luke  xvi,  6  sq.).  Distraint  was  al- 
lowed, but  under  certain  restrictions  (Exod.  xxii,  16 
sq. ;  Deut.  xxiv,  6, 10  sq.).  See  Pledob.  Severity 
against  debtors  being  regarded  as  imperious  among 
the  Israelitea  (comp.  Job  xxii,  6 ;  xxiv,  3),  especially 
in  the  collection  of  debts,  the  law  scarcely  enjoined 
anythmg  directly  on  the  treatment  of  bankrupts ;  it  is 
merely  indicated  (Lev.  xv,  89)  that  he  who  was  total- 
ly insolvent  might  be  sold  into  temporary  bondage  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  debt  by  his  wages.  (On  the  rigor 
towards  this  class  among  the  Romans,  see  Heineccius, 
Antiq.  jur,  Rom,  iii,  30,  2.  They  were  often  subjected 
to  the  harshest  usage  as  slaves,  Liv}',  ii,  23 ;  vi,  36 ; 
Gell.  XX,  1, 19  •  Appul.  Jtal,  ix,  p.  40,  ed.  Schweigh. 
In  Athens,  before  Solon's  time,  the  creditor  could  even 
lay  claim  to  the  person  of  his  debtor,  Plutarch,  Vit.  SoL 
c.  15 ;  later,  there  prevailed  a  summary  process  of  seiz- 
ure, which  the  creditor  himself  was  authorized  to  exe- 
cute [see  Schlftger,  De  delictore,  etc.  Helmstadt,  1741]. 
Yet  certain  mitigations,  not  unlike  the  Mosaic,  exist- 
ed ;  see  HefiFter,  Athen,  Gerichtnerf,  p.  455  sq.  On  the 
Egyptian  legislation,  see  Died.  Sic.  i,  79;  Wilkinson, 
ii,  49  sq.)  This  rule  was  often  still  further  exercised 
in  practice  with  such  hardheartedness  as  to  involve 
wife  and  children  in  the  poor  debtor's  fate  (2  Kings  iv, 
1 ;  Neh.  v,  5 ;  Isa.  I,  1 ;  Matt,  xviii,  25) ;  nay,  the 
sureties  likewise  were  exposed  to  the  same  mode  of 
reparation  (Prov.  xx,  16 ;  xxii,  26  sq. ;  xxvii,  13). 
Debtors  were  liable  to  punishment  by  imprisonment 
(Matt.  V,  26;  xviii,  30),  probably  a  Roman  usage. 
The  Talmudic  rules  concerning  debt  are  mild  {Baba 
Mezia,  ix,  13).  On  the  Sabbatical  year  (q.  v.)  all  pe- 
cuniary obligations  were  cancelled  (Deut.  xv,  1  sq.,  9). 
— ^Winer,  i,  251.  See  Loan  ;  Debtob  ;  Usury  ; 
Creditor,  etc. 

Debtor  (^in,  chob,  debt,  Ezek.  xviii,  7 ;  XP^^^^' 
Airijc,  oirer  of  money,  Luke  vii,  41 ;  xvi,  5 ;  elsewhere 
dimply  o^ctXiri^c*  See  generally  the  prop.  Hebrew 
words  Kir 3,  mb,  Gesenius,  The:  Ueb.  p.  920).  The 
Mosaic  laws  respecting  pecuniary  obligations  differ  in 
many  points  from  those  of  modem  nations,  but  this  is 
no  proof  that  they  were  not  suitable  to  the  people  for 
whom  they  were  designed,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  kindness  to  the  debtor  to 
which  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  codes  of  antiq- 
uity. See  Loan.  Though  they  at  least  tacitly  allow 
of  the  sal&  of  a  debtor  as  a  slave  (Lev.  xxv,  89,  40), 
they  also  direct  that  his  treatment  shall  be  that  of 
'*an  hired  servant  and  a  sojourner,"  while  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  authorized  putting  an  insolvent 
debtor  to  death,  and  both  Grecian  and  Roman  history 
abound  with  instances  of  the  disturbances  caused  in 
those  states  by  the  severily  with  which  this  class  was 
dealt  with.  The  laws  of  Moses  are,  however,  by  no 
means  regardless  of  the  rights  of  creditors,  as  we  find 
that  persons  who  had  pro{)erty  due  to  them  might,  if 
they  chose,  secure  it  either  by  means  of  a  mortgage, 
or  by  a  pledge,  or  by  a  bondsman  or  suret}"^.  The 
chief  provisions  in  the  Scripture  on  the  subject  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  creditor,  when  about  to  receive  a  pledge  for 
a  debt,  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  debtor's  house 
and  take  what  he  pleased,  but  was  to  wait  before  the 
door  till  the  debtor  should  deliver  up  the  pledge  with 
which  he  could  most  easily  dispense  (Deut.  xxiv,  10, 
11 ;  Job  xxii,  6 ;  xxiv,  3,  7,  9). 

2.  When  a  mill,  or  mill-stone,  or  an  upper  garment 
was  given  as  a  pledge,  it  was  not  to  be  kept  all  night. 
These  articles  appear  to  be  mentioned  as  examples  for 
all  other  things  which  the  debtor  could  not  without 
great  inconvenience  dispense  with  (Exod.  xxii,  26, 27; 
Deut.  xxiv,  6, 12). 
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8.  The  debt  which  remained  unpaid  until  the  sev- 
enth or  Sabbatic  year  (during  which  the  noil  waa  to  be 
left  withoat  cultivation,  and,  consequently,  a  person 
was  not  supposed  to  be  in  a  condition  to  make  pay- 
ments) could  not  be  exacted  during  that  period  (I>eut. 
XV,  1-11).  But  at  other  times,  in  case  the  debt  was 
not  paid,  the  creditors  might  seise,  first,  the  hereditary' 
land  of  the  debtor,  and  enjoy  its  produce  until  the  debt 
was  paid,  or  at  least  until  tho  year  of  jubilee ;  or,  sec- 
ondly, his  houses.  These  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity, 
except  those  belonging  to  the  Levites  (Lev.  xxv,  14, 
82).  Thirdly,  in  case  the  house  or  land  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  cancel  the  debt,  or  if  it  so  happened  that  the 
debtor  had  none,  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  be 
sold,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  had  any. 
This  is  implied  in  Lev.  xxv,  89,  and  this  custom  is  al- 
luded to  in  Job  xxiv,  9.  It  existed  in  the  time  of 
Elisha  (2  Kings  iv,  1),  and  on  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  some  rich  persons  ex- 
ercised this  right  over  their  poor  debtors  (Neh.  v,  1- 
13).  Our  Lord  alludes  to  the  same  custom  in  Matt, 
xviii,  25.  As  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  thus  be 
seized  and  sold,  his  cattle  and  furniture  wero  undoubt- 
edly liable  for  his  debts  (Prov.  xxii,  27).  It  does  not 
appear  that  imprisonment  for  debt  existed  in  the  age 
of  Moses,  but  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xviii,  84). 

4.  If  a  person  had  become  bondsman  or  surety  for 
another,  he  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  pa^nnent 
in  the  same  way  with  the  original  debtor.  But  this 
practice  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  before  the 
time  of  Solomon,  when  it  was  attended  with  serious 
consequences.  It  seems  that  the  formality  observed 
was  for  the  person  who  became  surety  to  give  his  hand 
to  the  debtor,  and  not  to  the  creditor,  to  intimate  that 
he  became,  in  a  legal  sense,  one  with  the  debtor;  for 
Solomon  cautions  his  son  against  giving  his  hand  to  a 
stranger,  to  a  person  whose  circumstances  ho  did  not 
know ;  and  entreats  him  to  go  and  urge  the  person  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  hand,  or  for  whom  he  had  be- 
come surety,  to  pay  his  own  debt  (Prov.  xi,  15 ;  xvii, 
18 ;  xxii,  26).     See  Debt. 

Decalogue  (AecoXoyoc),  the  name  most  usually 
given  by  the  Greek  fathers  to  the  law  of  the  two  ta- 
bles given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  called 
in  Scripture  "  the  Ten  Commandments  (r^b? 
C^^a^H,  Me  ten  words;  Sept.  oc  dfxa  \6yoi  and  ra 
itKa  piffiara-  Vulg.  decern  verba;  Exod.  xxxiv,  28; 
Deut.  iv,  18 ;  x,  4) ;  and  embracing  what  is  asually 
termed  "tAe  Moral  Lata''  (Exod.  xx,  8-17;  Deut.  v, 
7-21).  The  Decalogue  was  written  on  two  stone  slabs 
(Exod.  XX xi,  18),  which,  having  been  broken  by  Mo- 
ses (xxxii,  19),  were  renewed  by  God  (xxxiv,  1,  etc.). 
They  are  said  (Deut.  ix,  10)  to  have  been  written  by 
the  finger  of  God,  an  expression  which  always  implies 
an  immediate  act  of  the  Deity.  The  Decalogue  is  five 
times  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  there  called 
ivToXniy  commandmenU,  but  only  the  latter  precepts 
are  specifically  cited,  which  refer  to  our  duties  to  each 
other  (Matt,  xvii,  18, 19.  etc. ;  Mark  x,  19 ;  Luke  xviii, 
20;  Rom.  xiii,  9;  vii,  7,  8;  Matt,  v;  1  Tim.  i,  9, 10). 
Those  which  refer  to  God  are  supposed  b}'  some  to  be 
omitted  in  these  enumerations,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  containing  precepts  for  ceremonial  observances 
(Jeremy  Taylor's  Life  of  Chrint,  and  Ductor  Dubitan- 
Hum;  RosenmuUer's  Scholia  in  Exod,). 

The  circumstance  of  these  precepts  being  called  ihe 
ten  words  has  doubtless  led  to  the  belief  that  the  two 
tables  contained  ten  distinct  precepts,  five  in  each  ta- 
ble ;  while  some  have  supposed  that  they  were  called 
by  this  name  to  denote  their  perfection,  ten  being  con- 
sidered the  most  perfect  of  numbers:  so  Philo-Judnus 
(>7  hK^Q  TravTfXiia  .  .  .  apt^fiov  rtXuoy,  De  Septen. 
c  9).  This  distinguished  philosopher  divides  them 
into  two  pentads  (i>e  Deccdogo\  the  first  pentad  ending 
with  Exod.  XX,  12,  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 


er,* etc.  or  ^t  fifth  commandment  of  tho  Greek,  Re- 
formed, and  Anglican  churches ;  while  the  more  gen- 
eral opinion  among  Cliristians  is  that  the  first  tablo 
contained  our  duty  to  God,  ending  with  the  law  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  the  second  our  duty  to 
our  neighbor.  As  they  are  not  numerically  divided 
in  the  Scriptures,  so  that  we  cannot  poeitively  say 
which  is  the  first,  which  the  second,  etc.,  it  may  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  the  student  in  Biblical  literature 
if  wo  here  give  a  brief  account  of  tho  different  modes 
of  dividing  them  which  have  prevailed  among  Jews 
and  Christians.  The  case  cannot  be  more  clearly 
stated  than  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine :"  It  b  in- 
quired how  the  ten  commandments  are  to  be  divided — 
whether  there  are  four  which  relate  to  God,  ending 
with  the  precept  concerning  the  Sabbath — and  the 
other  six,  commencing  with  '  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,'  appertaining  to  man — or  whether  the  for- 
mer are  three  only,  and  the  latter  eevenf  Thoee  who 
say  that  the  first  table  contains  ybar,  separate  the 
command,  *  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me* 
(Exod.  XX,  8 ;  Deut.  v,  7),  so  as  to  make  another  pre- 
cept of  *  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idol*  (Exod. 
XX,  4 ;  Deut.  v,  8),  in  which  images  are  forbkiden  to 
be  worshipped.  But  they  wish  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  house'  (Exod.  xx,  17 ;  Deut  v,  21),  and 
*  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife'  (Exod.  xx, 
17 ;  Deut.  v,  21),  and  so  on  to  the  end,  to  be  one.  Bat 
those  who  say  that  there  are  only  three  in  the  first  ta- 
ble, and  seven  in  the  second,  malce  one  commandment 
of  the  precept  of  the  worship  of  one  God,  and  nothing 
beside  htm  (Exod.  xx,  8 ;  Deut.  v,  7),  but  divide  these 
last  into  two,  so  that  one  of  them  is  *  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,'  and  the  other,  *  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house.'  There  is  no  question 
among  either  about  the  correctness  of  the  number  ten, 
as  for  thiij  there  is  the  testimony  of  Scripture"  ((ijate*- 
tiona  on  Exodua,  qu.  71,  Works,  iii,  443,  Paris,  1679). 

1.  The  Talmudical  Division,  or  that  contained  in  the 
Talmud  (^Mdkkoth,  xxiv,  a),  which  is  also  that  of  the 
modem  Jews.  According  to  this  division,  the  first 
commandment  consists  of  the  words  "  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  tho  land  of  Egypt, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage"  (Exod.  xx,  2;  Dentv, 
6) ;  the  second  (Exod.  xx,  3,  4), "  Thou  shalt  have 
none  other  gods  beside  me;  thou  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  any  graven  image,"  etc.  to  ver.  6;  the  third, 
*'Thou  shalt  not  take  God's  name  in  vain,"  etc. ;  the 
fourth, "  Remember  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day," 
etc. ;  the  fifth,  **  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother," 
etc.;  the  sixth,  ''Thou  shalt  not  kill;"  the  seventh, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery ;"  the  eighth,  **  Thou 
shalt  not  steal ;"  the  ninth,  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness,"  etc. ;  and  the  tenth, "  Thou  shalt  not  covet," 
etc.,  to  the  end.  This  division  is  also  supported  by  the 
Targum  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan,  a  work  of  the  sixth 
century,  by  Ahen-Ezra,  in  his  Commentary^  and  by 
Maimonidcs  (JSepher  HammizvoUi).  It  has  also  been 
maintained  by  the  learned  Lutheran,  Peter  Martyr 
{Loci  Commun^f,  Basle,  1580,  loc.  14,  p.  684).  That 
this  was  a  very  carh'  mode  of  dividing  the  Decalogue 
is  further  evident  from  a  passage  in  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria's treatise  against  Julian,  fh>m  whom  hft  quotes 
the  following  invective :  **  That  Decalogue,  the  law  of 
Moses,  is  a  wonderful  thing:  thou  shalt  not  steal; 
thou  shalt  not  kill ;  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness. 
But  let  each  of  the  precepts  which  he  asserts  to  have 
been  given  by  God  himself  be  TVTitten  down  in  the 
identicnl  words,  *  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Eg^'pt ;'  the  second  follows, 
^Thou  shalt  have  no  strange  gods  beside  me;  thou 
shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idol.'  He  adds  the  rea- 
son, *  for  I,  the  Ix>rd  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visit- 
ing the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.'  *  Thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain. 
Remember  the  Sabbath  day.  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother.     Thou  shalt  not  commit  adulteiy.     Thou 
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shalt  not  steal.  Thou  Bhalt  not  bear  false  witness. 
Thou  sbalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor*s  goods.'  What 
nation  is  there,  by  the  gods,  if  you  take  away  these 
two,  *Thou  shak  not  adore  other  gods,'  and  *  Remem- 
ber the  Sabbath,'  which  does  not  think  all  the  others 
are  to  be  kept,  and  which  does  not  punish  more  or  less 
severely  those  who  violate  them  ?" 

2.  TKe,Origenian  DivUhn^  or  that  approved  by  Ori- 
gen,  which  is  that  in  use  in  the  Greek  and  in  all  the 
Reformed  churches  except  the  Lutheran.  Although 
Origen  was  acquainted  with  the  diffbrihg  opinions 
which  existed  in  his  time  in  regard  to  this  subject,  it 
is  evident  from  his  own  words  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  that  division  by  which  the  number  ten  is  completed 
by  making  the  prohibition  against  coveting  either  the 
house  or  the  wife  a  distinct  commandment.  In  his 
eighth  HomUy  on  GenuU,  after  citing  the  words,  "  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,"  he  adds,  "this  is  not  a  part  of  the  command- 
ment."  The  first  commandment  is,  *  ^  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  but  me,"  and  then  follows,  **  Thou  shalt 
not  make  an  idol."  These  together  are  thought  by 
some  to  make  one  commandment;  but  in  this  case  the 
number  ten  will  not  be  complete — where,  then,  will  be 
the  truth  of  the  Decalogue  ?  But  if  it  be  divided  as 
we  have  done  in  the  last  sentence,  the  full  number  will 
be  evident.  The  first  commandment  therefore  is, 
*^  II10U  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me,"  and  the  sec- 
ond, "  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idol,  nor  a 
likeness,"  etc.  Origen  proceeds  to  make  a  distinction 
between  gods,  idols,  and  likenesses.  Of  gods,  he  says, 
"  it  is  written,  there  are  gods  many  and  lords  many" 
(1  Cor.  viii,  5) ;  but  of  idols,  "  an  idol  is  nothing;"  an 
image,  he  says,  of  a  quadruped,  serpent,  or  bird,  in 
metal,  wood,  or  stone,  set  up  to  be  worshipped,  is  not 
an  tdo/,  but  a  likeness,  A  picture  made  with  the  same 
view  comes  under  the  same  denomination.  But  an 
idol  is  a  representation  of  what  does  not  exist,  such 
as  the  figure  of  a  man  with  two  ikoes,  or  with  the  head 
of  a  dopj  etc.  The  likeness  must  be  of  something  ex- 
isting in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  or  in  the  water.  It  is 
not  easy  to  decide  on  the  meaning  of"  things  in  heav- 
en," unless  it  refers  to  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  The 
design  of  Moses  he  conceives  to  have  been  to  forbid 
Egyptian  idolatry,  such  as  that  of  Hecate,  or  other 
fancied  demons  (^Operaf  ii,  156,  De  la  Rue's  ed.). 

The  pseudo-Athanasius,  or  the  author  of  the  Synop- 
sis Scripturce,  who  is  the  oracle  of  the  Greek  Church, 
divides  the  commandments  in  the  same  manner. 
"This  book  [Exodus]  contains  these  ten  command- 
ments, on  two  tables:  first,  I  am  the  lA>rd  thy  God. 
Second,  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  th^^self  an  idol,  nor 
any  likeness.  .  .  .  Ninth,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor.  Tenth,  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy 
neighbor's"  (Athanasii  Opera,  fol.  Paris,  1698). 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  one  of  his  poems,  inscribed 
"The  Decalogue  of  Moses,"  gives  the  following  divis- 
ion {Operoy  ed.  Caillaud,  Paris,  1840) : 

These  ten  laws  Moees  formerly  engraved  on  tables 

Of  stone ;  but  do  thou  engrave  them  on  thy  heart. 

Thou  (thalt  not  know  another  God,  since  irortthipbt'longs  to  me. 

Thou  shalt  not  make  a  vain  statue,  a  lifeless  imnge. 

Thou  shalt  not  call  on  the  great  God  in  vain. 

Keep  all  sabliatha,  the  sublime  and  the  shadowy. 

Happy  he  who  renders  to  his  parents  due  honor. 

Flee  the  crime  of  murder,  and  of  a  foreign 

Bed ;  evil-minded  theft  and  witness 

Fali«e,  and  the  desire  of  soother's,  the  teed  of  death. 

Jerome  took  the  same  view  with  Origen.  In  his 
commentary  on  Ephesians  vi,  he  thus  writes :  '*  *  Hon- 
or thy  father  and  thy  mother,*  etc.  is  the  Jiflh  com- 
mandment in  the  Decalogue.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
understand  the  apostIe*s  meaning  in  calling  it  the  first, 
when  the  first  commandment  is  *  Thou  shalt  have  no 
gods  but  me,'  where  some  read  thus,  *  which  is  the 
first  commandment  with  promise,*  as  if  theybur  pre- 
vious commandments  had  no  promise  annexed,  etc. 
• But  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  observed 


with  sufficient  accuracy  that  in  the  second  commands 
ment  there  is  also  a  promise :  *  Thou  shalt  not  mako 
to  thyself  an  idol,  nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in 
heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water 
under  the  earth ;  thou  shalt  not  adore  them,  nor  sacri- 
fice to  them ;  for  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous 
God,  visiting  the  sins  ....  but  showing  mercy  unto 
thousands  .  .  .  .'  (observe  these  words  of  promise — 
showing  mercy  unto  thousands,  etc.)"  (Hieronymi  Op- 
era^  vol.  iv,  Paris,  1693). 

The  pseudo-Ambrose  also  writes  to  the  same  effect 
in  his  Commentary  on  Ephesians:  '*How  is  this  the 
first  commandment,  when  the  first  commandment  says. 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me  ?  Then,  Thou 
shalt  not  make  a  likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven 
above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  etc.  The  third,  Thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thv  God  in  vain : 
the  fowrtk,  Keep  my  sabbaths ;  the  fftk^  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother.  As  the  first  four  appertain  to 
God,  they  are  contained  in  the  first  table ;  the  others, 
appertaining  to  men,  are  contained  in  the  second,  such 
as  that  of  honoring  parents,  not  committing  murder, 
adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  or  concupiscence.  These 
six  seem  to  be  written  in  the  second  table,  the  first  of 
which  is  called  the  first  with  promise"  (Ambrosii  Ope* 
ra,  vol.  ii,  Paris  edition,  Append,  p.  248,  249). 

To  these  testimonies  fVom  the  fathers  may  be  added 
that  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Stromata,  vi,  p.  809) ; 
but  this  writer  is  so  conAised  and  contradictory  in  ref- 
erence to  the  subject,  that  some  have  supposed  the  text 
to  have  been  corrupted.  *'The  first  precept  of  the 
Decalogue,"  be  observes,  **  shows  that  one  God  only 
is  to  be  worshipped,  who  I  rought  his  people  out  of 
Egypt  ....  and  thct  men  ought  to  abstain  from  the 
idolatry  of  the  creature.  The  second,  that  we  ought 
not  to  transfer  his  name  to  creatures ;  the  third  signi- 
fies that  the  world  was  made  by  God,  who  has  given 
us  the  seventh  day  to  rest ;  the  fifth  follows,  which 
commands  us  to  honor  our  parents ;  then  follows  the 
precept  about  adultery,  after  this  that  concerning  theft ; 
but  the  tenth  is  concerning  coveting." 

But  the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Origenian 
division  is  that  of  the  learned  Jews  Philo  and  Joscphus, 
who  speak  of  it  as  the  received  division  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  Philo,  after  mentioning  the  division  into  two 
pentads  already  referred  to,  proceeds :  "  The  first  pen- 
tad is  of  a  higher  character  than  the  second ;  it  treats 
of  the  monarchy  whereby  the  whole  world  is  governed, 
of  statues  and  images  (Xoavwv  Kal  ayaX/xartur),  and 
of  all  corrupt  representations  in  general  (a<picpvfid' 
Twv) ;  of  not  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  of  the 
religious  observance  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  of 
holy  rest ;  of  honoring  both  parents.  So  that  one  ta- 
ble begins  with  God  the  father  and  ruler  of  all  things, 
and  ends  with  parents  who  emulate  him  in  perpetua- 
ting the  human  race.  But  the  other  pentad  contains 
those  commandments  which  forbid  adultery,  murder, 
theft,  false-witness,  concupiscence"  (De  Decalogo,  lib. 
i).  The  first  precept,  he  afterwards  observes,  enjoins 
the  belief  and  reverent  worship  of  one  supreme  God, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  worship  the  sun  and  moon, 
etc.  Then,  after  condemning  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  as  taking  off  the  mind  from  admiring  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  universe,  he  adds:  ^'As  I  have 
said  a  good  deal  of  the  second  commandment,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  next,  *Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.' The  fourth  command- 
ment respects  the  Sabbath  da}'-,  to  be  devoted  to  rest, 
the  study  of  wisdom,  and  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
with  a  revision  of  our  lives  during  the  past  week,  in 
order  to  the  correction  of  our  transgressions ;  the  fifth 
speaks  of  honoring  parents.  Here  ends  the  first,  or 
more  divine  pentad.  The  second  pentad  begins  with 
the  precept  respecting  adultery ;  its  second  precept  is 
against  murder;  its  third  against  stealing,  the  next 
against  false-witness,  the  last  against  coveting"  (lib. 
ii).     This  division  seems  to  have  been  followed  by 
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Trenails :  "  In  qninqne  libris,  etc. ;  unaqa»qne  tabula 
quam  accepit  a  Deo  pracepta  habet  quiuque."  Jose- 
ph us  iSf  if  possible,  still  more  clear  than  Philo.  **  The 
lint  commandment  teaches  us  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  that  we  ought  to  wonhip  him  only ;  the  sec- 
ond commands  us  not  to  make  the  image  of  any  liv- 
ing creature,  to  worship  it ;  the  third,  that  we  roust 
not  swear  by  God  in  a  fidse  matter ;  the  fourth,  that 
we  mutt  keep  the  seventh  day,  by  resting  from  all 
sorts  of  work ;  the  fifth,  that  we  must  honor  our  par- 
ents ;  the  sixth,  thai  we  must  abstain  from  murder ; 
the  seventh,  that  we  mnst  not  commit  adultery ;  the 
eighth,  that  we  must  not  be  guilty  of  theft ;  the  ninth, 
that  we  must  not  bear  false-witness ;  the  tenth,  that 
wo  must  not  admit  the  desire  of  that  which  is  anoth- 
er's" {Am,  lii,  6,  6,  Whiston's  transUtion). 

This  division,  which  appeara  to  hare  been  foi^gotfeen 
in  the  Western  Church,  was  revived  by  Calvin  in  1596, 
and  is  also  received  bv  that  section  of  the  Lntbemns 
who  followed  Bucer,  called  the  TetrapoUtans.  It  is 
adopted  by  Calmet  (J)ict.  nfthe  Bible,  French  ed.,  art. 
Loi).  It  is  supported  by  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  and 
Petrus  Mogulaus  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  present  Russian  Chureh,  as  well  as  by 
the  Greeks  in  general  (see  the  Catechism  published  by 
order  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  archbishop  Resensky, 
London,  1753).  It  is  at  the  same  time  maintained  in 
this  catechism  that  it  is  not  forbidden  to  bow  before 
the  representations  of  the  saint?.  This  division,  which 
appeared  in  the  Bishops*  Book  in  1637,  was  adopted 
by  the  Anglican  Chureh  at  the  Reformation  (1549), 
substituting  seveiUh  for  Sabluith-day  in  her  formularies. 
The  same  division  was  published  with  approbation  by 
Bonner  in  his  JiomUiet  in  1555. 

5.  We  shall  next  proceed  to  describe  the  two  Mcuo- 
retic  dwuiona.  (1 .)  The  flnt  is  that  in  Exodus.  We 
call  it  the  Masoretic  division,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
mandments in  the  greater  number  of  manuscripts  and 
printed  editions  are  separated  by  a  B  or  D,  which  mark 
the  divisions  between  the  smaller  sections  in  the  He- 
brew. According  to  this  arrangement,  the  first  two 
commandments  (in  the  OTigeni%n  or  Greek  division), 
that  is,  the  commandment  concerning  the  worship  of 
one  God,  and  that  concerning  images,  make  but  one ; 
the  second  ifl,  '^  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain;"  and  so  on  until  we  arrive  at 
the  two  last,  the  former  of  which  is,  **Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  house,"  and  the  last  or  tenth, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his 
servant,"  etc.  to  the  end.  This  was  the  division  ap- 
proved by  Luther,  and  it  has  been  ever  since  his  time 
received  by  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  correctness 
of  this  division  has  been  at  all  times  maintained  by 
the  most  learned  Lutherans,  not  only  from  its  agree- 
ment with  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  but  from  the  internal 
structure  of  the  commandments,  especially  from  the 
fact  of  the  first  two  commandments  (according  to  Ori- 
gen*8  division)  forming  but  one  subject.  If  these  form 
but  one  commandment,  the  necessity  of  dividing  the 
precept,  *'  thou  shalt  not  covet,"  etc.  into  two  is  obvi- 
ous. (For  a  learned  defence  of  this  division,  see  Pfeif- 
fer,  Opera,  vol.  i,  loc.  96,  p.  125).  lYeiiTer  considen 
the  accentuation  also  of  the  Hebrew  as  equally  de- 
cisive in  favor  of  this  division,  notwithstanding  the 
opposite  view  is  taken  by  many  others,  including  the 
learned  Buxtorf.  This  division  is  also  followed  in  the 
Trent  Catechism,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  division.  The  churches  of  this  com- 
monion  have  not,  however,  been  consistent  in  follow- 
ing uniformly  the  Tridentine  division,  having  re- 
vived, as  in  England,  the  second  Masoretic  division,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  allude.  In  the  Trent  Cate-  | 
chism  the  first  commandment  is,  "Ego  sum  Dominos 
Dcus  tuos,  qui  eduxi  te  de  terra  iEgypti,  do  domo  ser- 
vitutis;  non  habebis  Deos  alienos  coram  me.  Non  ' 
lacies  tibi  sculptile,"  etc     "  Ego  sum  Dominus  Dens  i 


tuns,  fortis,  selotes,"  etc.  to  **  pracepta  mea."  The 
last  two  commandments  (according  to  the  R<Nnan  di- 
vision) are,  however,  in  the  same  Catechism,  combined 
in  one,  thus :  "  Non  concupisces  domum  proximi  tnl ; 
nee  deaiderabis  nxorem  ejus,  n<m  servum,  non  andl* 
lam,  non  bovem,  non  asinum,  nee  omnia  que  illiaa 
sunt.  In  his  duobus  prseceptis,"  etc.  It  had  appear- 
ed in  the  same  form  in  England  in  Marshairs  and 
bishop  Uilsey^s  Primers,  1534  and  1539. 

Those  who  follow  this  division  have  been  accustom* 
ed  to  give  the  Decalogoe  very  generally  in  an  abridged 
form:  thua  the  first  commandment  in  the  Lutheran 
Shorter  Catechiam  is  simply  **  Thou  shalt  have  no  oth- 
er gods  but  me;"  the  second,  "Thou  shalt  not  tako 
the  name  of  thy  God  in  vain ;"  the  third, "  Thou  shalt 
sanctify  the  Sabbath-day* '  {Fejfertoff),  A  similar  prac- 
tice is  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  although 
they,  as  well  as  the  Lutherans,  in  their  Larger  Cate- 
chisms (as  the  Douay)  give  them  at  full  length.  This 
practioe  has  given  rise  to  the  chaiigo  made  against 
those  denominations  of  leaving  out  the  second  com- 
mandment, whereas  it  would  have  been  more  correct 
to  say  that  they  had  mutilated  the  first,  or  at  least  that 
the  form  in  which  they  give  it  has  the  effect  of  con- 
cealing a  most  important  part  of  it  from  such  as  only 
had  access  to  their  Shorter  Catechisms. 

(2.)  The  last  division  is  the  second  Masoretic,  or 
that  of  Deuteronomy,  sometimes  called  the  Angnrtin- 
ian.  This  division  diflers  from  the  former  simply  in 
placing  the  precept  '*  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bor's wife"  befor»  **  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bor's house,'*  etc. ;  and  for  this  transposition  it  has  the 
authority  of  Deut.  v,  21.  The  authority  of  the  Maaor- 
ites  cannot,  however,  be  of  sufilcient  force  to  supersede 
the  earlier  traditiona  of  Philo  and  Josephua. 

This  division  was  that  approved  by  Augustine,  who 
thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject:  Following  up 
'what  he  had  said  (ut  sup.  p.  538),  he  observes,  ^*  But  to 
me  it  seems  .more  congruous  to  divide  them  into  three 
and  seven,  inasmuch  as  to  those  who  diligently  look 
into  the  matter,  those  which  appertain  to  God  seem  to 
insinuate  the  Trinity.  And,  indeed,  the  command, 
*  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  goda  but  me,'  is  more  per- 
fectly explained  when  images  are  forbidden  to  be  wor- 
shipped. Besides,  the  sin  of  coveting  another  man's 
wife  diflen  so  much  from  coveting  his  house,  that  to  the 
house  was  joined  his  field,  his  servant,  his  maid,  his  ox, 
his  ass,  his  cattle,  and  all  that  is  his.  But  it  seems  to 
divide  the  coveting  of  the  house  from  the  coveting  of 
the  wife  when  each  begins  thus:  '  Thou  shaU  not  covit 
thy  neighbor's  wife,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
house,'  to  which  it  then  begins  to  add  the  rest.  For 
when  he  had  said  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
wife,'  ho  did  not  add  the  rest  to  this,  saying,  nor  hia 
house,  nor  his  field,  nor  his  servant,  etc.  but  these  seem 
plainly  to  be  united,  which  appear  to  be  contained  in 
one  precept,  and  distinct  from  that  wherein  the  wife  ia 
named.  But  when  it  is  said  *  Thou  shalt  have  no  oth- 
er gods  but  me,'  there  appears  a  more  diligent  follow- 
ing up  of  this  in  wliat  is  subjoined.  For  to  what  per- 
tains, '  Thou  shalt  not  make  an  idol,  nor  a  likeness  ; 
thou  shalt  not  adore  nor  serve  them,'  unless  to  that 
which  bad  been  said,  'Thou  shalt  have  none  other 
gods  but  me.'  "  The  division  of  Augustine  was  fol- 
lowed by  Bede  and  Peter  Lombard. 

The  learned  Sonntag  has  entirely  followed  Augus- 
tine's view  of  this  subject,  and  has  written  a  disserta- 
tion in  vindication  of  this  division  in  the  T^eologisdke 
Studien  und  Kritiien  (Hamb.  1836-7),  to  which  there 
was  a  reply  in  the  Mme  miscellany  from  Zfillig,  in  vin- 
dication of  what  he  terms  the  Ctihinistic  divisUm,  or 
that  of  Origen,  which  is  followed  by  a  rejoinder  from 
Sonntag*  Sonntag  is  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  <tf 
that  order  of  the  words,  according  to  which  the  pre- 
cept Against  coveting  the  wife  precedes  (as  in  Deuter- 
onomy) that  against  coveting  the  house,  etc.  that  he 
puts  down  the  order  of  the  words  in  Fbcodns  as  an 
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oversight.  The  order  in  the  Septoagint  version  in 
Exodus  agrees  with  that  in  Deuteronomy.  The  Greek 
Church  follows  this  order.  Sonntag  conceives  that 
the  Mosaic  division  of  the  Decalogue  was  lost  in  the 
period  between  the  exile  and  the  birth  of  Christ. — 
Kitto,  s.  Y.  See  Heinze,  De  rcUione  prcBcepta  Deccdogi 
numercmdi  varia  ei  vera  (Viteb.  1790) ;  Pfliicke,  Ui 
Decahgo  (Dresden,  1788);  Thornton,  Lectures  on  the 
CommandmerUt  (Lond.  1842).  For  a  list  of  expositions, 
sermons,  etc.  on  the  Decalogue,  see  Darling,  Cyclopa^ 
dia  BihHographicat  iii,  222  sq.     See  Law. 

Deoap'olia  ()}  ^traVoXcCt  Mark  v,  20,  but  with- 
out the  art.  in  Matt,  iv,  25,  Mark  vii,  8 ;  i.  e.  a\  Stxa 
iroXfcCt  the  ten  cUiety  as  in  Joeephua,  Xt/e,  65),  a  dis- 
trict (hence  in  Pliny,  v,  16, 17,  DecapoHlana  regio\  or 
rather  certain  ten  citiet  (including  their  adjacent  vil- 
lages or  suburbs,  Josephns,  Z,(/e,  9),  which  resembled 
each  other  in  being  inhabited  mostly  by  Gentiles 
(Lightfoot,  0pp.  ii,  417),  and  in  their  civic  institutions 
and  privileges  (Josephus,  Lj/cy  74).  They  were  situ- 
ated in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth 
(Mark  vii,  81 ;  comp.  Joseph.  TFor,  iii,  9,  7),  near  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  wliat  was  called  the 
Boman  province  of  Syria  (Josephus,  Lifey  65).  The 
name  Decapolis  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocrypha,  and, 
according  to  Mannert,  it  is  only  found  in  writers  of  the 
first  century ;  in  later  times  there  is  scarcely  an  allu- 
sion to  it  {Geogrcgakie  der  Giiechen  und  BSmery  YI,  i, 
244).  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  S3nria  by  the 
Romans  (B.C.  65),  ten  cities  appear  to  have  been  re- 
built, partly  colonized,  and  endowed  with  peculiar 
privileges  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  7,  8;  xvii,  11,  4);  the 
countiy  around  them  was  hence  called  DecapoUt.  The 
limits  of  the  territory  were  not  very  clearly  defined, 
and  probably  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighl>oring 
cities  received  similar  privileges.  This  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  ancient  geographers  speak  so  indefi- 
nitely of  the  province,  and  do  not  even  ogrce  as  to  the 
names  of  the  cities  themselves.  Pliny  (Jlist.  Nat.  v, 
16),  while  admitting  that  there  was  some  variation  in 
the  list,  enumerates  them  as  follows :  Damcucusy  Phil- 
adelphiOy  Raphana,  Scythopolity  Gadara^  JlippoSy  Diofiy 
PellOy  Gelaaa  (?  Gerasa),  and  Canaiha;  he  adds  (v, 
18),  *'  The  tetrarchies  lie  between  and  around  these  cit- 
ies ...  .  namely,  Trachonitis,  Panias,  Abila,"  etc. 
These  cities  are  scattered  over  a  very  wide  region.  If 
Raphana  be,  as  many  suppose,  the  same  as  Raphaniea 
of  Josephus,  it  lay  near  Hamath  (Joseph.  WaVy  vii,  5, 
1\  and  from  thence  to  Philadelphia  on  the  south  is 
above  200  miles,  and  from  Scythopolis  on  the  west  to 
Canatha  on  the  east  is  about  GO.  Josephus  docs  not 
enumerate  the  cities  of  Decapolis ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  he  excludes  Damascus  from  the  number,  since  be 
calls  Scythopolis  the  largest  of  them  {Wary  iii,  9,  7). 
He  also  incidentally  includes  most  of  the  other  cities 
named :  c.  g.  Philadelphia  (JVoTy  ii,  18, 1),  Gadara  and 
Hippos  (JJfey  65,  74) ;  while  Epiphanius  (//or.  i,  80,  2) 
names  Pclla  as  belonging  to  this  district,  and  in  Ste- 
phen of  Byzantium  Gerasa  appears  in  the  same  gen- 
eral connection.  Cellarius  thinks  Ca^sarea-Philippi 
and  Gergasa  ought  to  be  substituted  in  Pliny*s  list  for 
Damascus  and  Raphana  {NotU.  ii,  630).  Pliny  is  un- 
doubtedly the  only  author  who  extends  Decapolis  so 
far  north.  Ptolemy  appears  to  include  Decapolis  in 
the  southern  part  of  Coele-Syria  (Geogr.  v,  16) ;  he  also 
(v,  17)  makes  Capitolias  one  of  the  ten ;  and  an  old 
Palm3rrene  inscription  quoted  by  Reland  {Palast.  p. 
525)  includes  AbilOy  a  town  which,  according  to  Euse- 
bius  {Onom.  s.  v.  Abila),  was  12  Roman  miles  east  of 
Gadara.  Lightfoot  (//or.  Hebr.  p.  568  sq.)  enumerates 
from  Talmndical  sources  (Jerus.  Talm.  Demaiy  fol.  22, 
8),  as  belonging  to  Decapolis,  besides  Scythopolis,  Ga- 
dara, Hippo,  and  Pella,  the  following  less-known  towns 
and  villages,  which,  like  Scythopolis  (q.  v.),  were  gen- 
erally esteemed  as  heathen  and  under  Gentile  rule: 

Cephar-CamajTO  (D'^snp    "ifiS),  Cephar-ZemocA  ("itS 
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noX),  BetK-Gurin  (1*^-113  n-^n),  ^r6o  Ciai5),  and  Cfa- 
tarea^PkUtppi,  Brocardus,  a  writer  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, even  describes  Decapolis  as  extending  in  breadth 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  Sidon,  and  in  length  froiu 
Tiberias  to  Damascus,  inclnding  the  following  ten 
chief  towns :  "  Tiberias,  Sophet,  Cedes  Nepbtalim,  As- 
sor,  CiBsarea-Philippi,  Capernaum,  Jonitera,  Betbsai- 
da,  Corazin,  and  Bethsan"  (JDetcr.  Terra  Sancicty  in  Le 
Clerc*s  ed.  of  Enseb.  Onomcut,  p.  175).  Andronichus 
gives  an  account  of  the  extent  of  the  Decapolis  sub* 
stantially  the  same  (Theatr.  Terra  SancUe).  But  these 
statements  are  justly  pronounced  by  Lightfoot  (jOpp, 
ii,  417  sq.)  as  pure  suppositions.  All  the  cities  of  De- 
capolis, with  the  single  exception  of  Scythopolis,  lay 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  and  both  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome (J0noma$t.  s.  v.  Decapolis)  say  that  the  district 
was  situated  "  beyond  the  Jordan,  around  Hippos,  Pel- 
la,  and  Gadara'* — ^that  is,  to  the  east  and  eoutli-east  of 
the  Sea  of  GalOee.  With  this  also  agrees  the  state- 
ment  in  Mark  v,  20,  that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured 
at  Gadara  *'  l)egan  to  publish  in  Decapolis  how  great 
things  Jesus  had  done  to  him."  The  phraseology  in 
Matt,  iv,  25 ;  Mark  vii,  81,  implying  a  situation  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  must  therefore  be  understood  in  a 
popular  and  general  sense  of  a  district  but  vaguely 
bounded,  and  one  of  whose  towns  was  on  that  side  of 
the  river.  In  the  latter  passage  indeed  the  entire  dif- 
ficulty vanishes,  if,  with  the  latest  critics,  we  read  liit 
YtShtvoc  instead  of  cat  ^Mvo^y  and  place  these  words 
after  t/X^c,  thus:  "And  again  departing  from  the 
coasts  of  Tyre,  he  ocane  through  Sidon  unto  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapolis." 
In  that  case  our  Lord  travelled  from  Tyre  northward 
to  Sidon ;  then  he  appears  to  have  crossed  Lebanon  by 
the  great  road  to  Ciesarea-Philippi ;  and  from  thence 
he  descended  through  Decapdie  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  where  he  fed  the  multitude  (comp.  Matt,  xv, 
29-88;  Mark  viil,  1-9).  It  thus  appears  that  "the 
region  of  Decapolis"  was  beyond  the  Jordan,  with  the 
exception  of  the  little  territory  of  Scythopolis  close  to 
the  western  bank,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  In  addition  to  Damascus  and  Scythopolis, 
whose  sites  are  well  known,  its  chief  towns  were :  Ga- 
dara, about  six  miles  south-east  of  the  lake ;  Pella,  on 
the  side  of  the  range  of  Gilead,  opposite  Sc3'thopolis ; 
Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Rabboth-Ammon ;  Gerasa, 
whose  ruins  are  the  most  magnificent  in  all  Palestine ; 
and  Canatha,  the  Kenath  of  the  Bible,  situated  cast- 
ward  among  the  mountains  of  Bashan.  Decapolis  was 
not  strictly  a  province,  like  Galilee,  Peraa,  or  Tracfao- 
nitis.  It  was  rather  an  assemblage  of  little  principal- 
ities, classed  together,  not  because  of  their  geographic- 
al position,  but  because  they  enjoyed  the  same  privi- 
leges, somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Hanse  Towns 
in  Germany.  This  region,  once  so  populous  and  pros- 
perous, from  which  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the  Sav- 
iour, and  through  which  multitudes  followed  his  foot- 
steps, is  now  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Six  out 
of  the  ten  cities  are  completely  mined  and  deserted. 
Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  have  still  a  few  fam- 
ilies, living,  more  like  wild  beasts  than  human  beings, 
amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of  palaces,  and  in  the  cav- 
ernous recesses  of  old  tombs.  Damascus  alone  con- 
tinues to  flourish,  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert. — Kitto,  s. 
V . ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Per^ea. 

Dechant,  Jacob  William,  a  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Krentznach,  in  the 
Palatinate,  Germany,  Feb.  18,  1784,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1805.  Having  received  a  good  prepara-. 
tory  training  in  Europe,  he  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was  ordained  in  1808. 
His  first  pastoral  charge  consisted  of  six  congregations 
in  Lehigh  County,  Pa.  In  1815  he  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Ohio,  returning  after  some  years  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  take  charge  of  congregations  in  Berks  and 
,  Montgomer}'  counties.     Here  he  labored  with  success 
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tilt  hi*  deitta.  Hb  died  inddod]-  on  bti  -wkj  borne 
(romS}'nod,oreholeia,OcC.  5, 1BB2.  Thra«  of  hl<  >diu 
■n  now  kctivel)'  sngagsd  Id  tba  work  at  the  miniitjy 
in  tbe  German  Kcformed  Churcb.  He  praubed  onl^ 
in  Ibe  Gennan  UoguAge.  A  number  of  pramineat 
GernUD  Rcfonned  miniiten  nceired  tbeir  tbeoloi^cil 
trainiDg  aader  blm^ 

DecinUB.    SeeTrraE^ 

Decision,  VALLEY  OF  (f'l""  p^?,  ^mtk, 
ie-CKamU',  vale  of  (*g  MMfeiuw;  Sept.  ^  iraiXac  tik 
f  i'ici)c,Vulg.  VaSit  CBHCuionit),  e  name  poetical!}'  giTeD 
to  tbe  Valley  of  Jibosbafuat  (q.  y.),  aa  being  tbe 
ideal  uene  of  the  aignal  InflictJona  by  Jebovab  upon 
Zion'i  enamiea  »t  their  reatoimtion  (Joel  ill,  11).  In 
perreraion  of  fome  such  prediction,  the  Mohammeduii 
still  believe  that  the  Hnal  judgment  will  Uke  place  on 
this  spot,  aad  have  accordingly  left  a  atone  in  the  city 
wall  overhanging  the  valley,  projecling  aa  a  aaat  for 
tiiur  prophet  in  tba  capacity  of  Judge. 

DnoioB,  C.  UaBeiuB  Qcixrua  Tbajaitds,  a  Bo- 
man  emperor,  was  bora  at  Dubalia,  in  Lower  Panno- 
niB,  towards  tbe  cIo»  of  tbe  second  century.  Being 
lent  in  249  by  the  empwor  Fhilippna  to  regtore  to  tub. 
ordination  the  army  of  Moaia,  wliicb  waa  in  a  state  of 
revolt,  tbe  troop*  proclaimed  him  emperor  against  bis 
will,  and  forced  him  to  march  npon  Italy.  PhlUppua 
having  been  defeated  and  slain,  Dedna  assumed  tbe 
govemment  of  tbe  empire  in  the  end  of  tbe  year  A.D. 
219,  but  his  brief  reign  was  one  of  reilleH  warring 
with  the  Goths,  Sgbting  against  whom  hi  was  killed 
near  Abriciom,  in  tbe  close  of  the  year  Sfil.  Decios 
was  an  emperor  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  but  bis 
talgn  was  slaloedby  a  bloody  persecution  of  theCbris- 


tians.  Id  point  ot  time  this  persecution  ranks  as  tbe 
seventh,  bat  in  point  of  cruelly  it  was  only  equalled 
bytbatofDlodettan.  See  I'ERaEcurinvs.  Porabont 
forty  years  prior  to  the  accession  of  Deciua  tbe  Chris- 
tians had  enjoyed  peace,  which  only  in  some  parts  of 
tbe  Roman  emfure  was,  for  a  short  time,  interrnpled 
by  a  decree  of  the  emperor  Majtimin.  Tbe  effe 
this  peace  upon  the  religions  life  of  tbe  Church  was,  in 
general,  not  favorable.  (Jyprian,  Origan,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  writers  cnmplain  that  wotldliness.  ava- 
rice, and  other  vices  had  become  prevalent,  and  ~ 
marriages  of  Christians  with  pagans  had  Income  ftv- 
qnent.  Soon  after  his  secession  to  the  throne  (proba- 
bly at  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  250),  Deciua  issued  a 
severe  decree  against  the  Christians.  The  decree  it- 
self is  lost,  the  Edictum  Decii  A  ajUMti  contra  Clirutiaut, 
which  WBS  published  in  16B1  at  Toulouse  by  Bernard 
Hedoniusfh>m  Acts  of  tbe  Alartyrs,  being  spurious,  as 
ha*  been  shown  by  Tillemont  and  Hoshelm.  ~ 
contents  of  the  decree  arc,  however,  (nlly  noticed  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  other  ancient  writers,  1 
dered  the  civil  magistrates  to  destroy  ChristianUy  by 
threatening  Christians  with  the  severest  pnnlshments, 
and  by  using  against  them  tortures  of  every  kind.  It 
was  sent  U>  tbe  governors  of  all  tbe  provinces,  and 
moat  of  them  hastened  to  execute  it.  They  promul- 
gated the  decree,  and  demanded  that  within  a  certain 
time  every  Christian  should  appear  before  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  publicly  declare  his  renunciation  of 
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tbe  Cbristkin  Uth  ;  In  the  ess*  of  refusal,  he  ira*  to 
ilTer  severe  punishment,  even  death.  Dionysiu*  of 
Alexandria  and  Cyprian  have  given  detailed  descrip- 
Uon*  of  the  persecution  In  the  region  of  Carthage  and 
Alexandria.  Cyprian  says  that  at  the  first  news  of 
the  Impending  persecution  a  majority  of  the  breth- 
ren hastened  to  renounce  tbe  faith,  but  his  account  ia 
suspected  of  e.'uggerstloD.  That  the  nnmber  of  apoo- 
tatas  waa  very  large  i*  also  reported  by  Euaebius.  Ot 
tlioae  who  remained  fidthful,  most  left  tbe  cities  and 
sought  refuge  in  solltade.  Among  this  class  wera 
many  of  tba  most  celebrated  biabops,  as  Cyprian,  Dio- 
nyslus  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  Tbanmatorgn*. 
Thia  action  was  generally  approved  by  tbe  Church. 
The  number  of  those,  however,  who  neither  fled  nor 
apostatised  was  *o  great  that,  aa  soon  as  the  time  t^ 
pointed  for  tits  execution  of  the  decree  arrived,  the 

arrested.  I>ecius  wished  executions  to  be  avoided, 
but  every  conceivable  torture,  if  necessary,  to  be  re- 
sorted to.  Most  of  the  civil  magistratea  vied  with 
euch  other  In  inventing  the  most  cruel  tortntes ;  only 
a  few  showed  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  leniency,  Tlw 
number  of  those  who  luccumbed  to  tbe  torture  {lapti^ 
wus  very  large.  Hany  procured  false  certificates  that 
they  had  abjnred  tbe  fsiUi  (libtSalKi).  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  however,  the  number  of  tboae  who  died  or 
were  mutilated  for  tbe  faith  was  considerable.  In 
Roma,  Anthich,  and  Jeniasltm  tbe  several  bishopa 
were  massacred ;  Origan,  famous  among  the  early  tk- 
thera,  was  subjected  to  the  most  acute  tortnres.  All 
the  ancient  martyroiogies  abound  in  names  of  tboae 
vbo  are  reported  to  have  aufiered  martyrdom  nnder 
Decios,  and  Tillemont  spent  much  time  and  labor  to 
sin  the  genuine  report*  from  tbe  spurious  (J/nuim, 
ill.  133-1B9).  Fortunataly,  the  persecution  of  Decios 
did  not  last  loni{.  About  Easter,  S&l,  Cyprian  oonhl 
retom  from  his  concealment.  Tbe  war  which  the  em- 
peror bad  to  carry  on  against  the  Goths,  bis  abseDCe 
from  Rome,  the  inroads  of  barbarians  into  tbe  African 
provinces,  and  several  insorroctions,  greatly  moder- 
ated tbe  persecution  st  the  beKinning  of  the  year  2111. 
When  Decins,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  fell  in  a 
battie  against  the  Goth^  the  Christians  wire  set  at 
libertv.—Heraog,  RtaUEnesUop.  lil,  309 ;  Wttur  and 
Welle,  Kirdm-Lex.  ili,  S9;  Meander,  Chmk  Bi^ory 
(Torrey'stransl.),vol.ii. 

Deck,!,  e.  BEDECK  (properly  rn9,aiiai',  to  odons, 
Eiek.  xvi,  11, 18;  xxiii,  40;  Job  xl,  10;  Jer.  ir,  30; 
Hos.  il,  IS).     See  Oit.xAHE.VT. 

Decltunatloil,  a  speech  msde  in  the  tone  uid 
manner  of  sn  oration,  uniting  tbe  expression  of  action 
to  propriety  of  pionunciution,  in  order  to  give  the  aea- 
timent  its  full  improfision  on  the  mind.  The  word 
is  used  also  in  a  ditpiraging  sense,  as  when  it  Is  said 
such  a  speocfa  vbi  mere  declamation,  it  implies  that  it 


DecloTfttlo  ThonmensU,  a  confecsion  of  bitb 
of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Poland,  drawn  op  at 
Thorn  in  IMS,  for  tbe  settlement  of  disputed  qnestioDS 
(ad  liquuiationfm  comrottertiamm).  It  ia  given  In  If i^ 
meyer,  Calit<^io  Con/eaioiatm,  p.  Gfi9  (Upa.  IS40). 

Decorated  Stylo.     See  ARCEirrEcrriiE. 

Be  Courcy,  Richard,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  bom  in  Ireland,  was  educatedat  TrinityCol- 
lege,  Dublin;  became  curate  of  Shanbury,ShropshirD. 
In  17T0  ;  afterwards  vicar  of  St.  AUtmond  in  1774,  and 
died  in  ISns.  In  bis  sermons  his  language  is  digni- 
fied, and  his  reasoning  perspicuous,  embellished  by  ap- 
posite allusions,  and  ornamented  by  many  of  the  grace* 
of  oratory.  His  principal  works  are,  Smmmt,  to 
which  bi  prefixed  an  esAay  on  the  nature,  etc.  of  a  pun 
■nd  ondefiled  religion  (Shrewsbury,  1806,  8vo);  Ciritl 
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Crucified,  the  dielmguiehing  Topic  of  the  Goepel  (Lond. 
1816, 8vo). — Darling,  Cjfclopadia  jSibUographica,  s.  v. ; 
Jones,  ChritHan  Biography,  p.  125  (Lond.  1829). 

Decree  (properly  n'n,  daslh  [Dim.  ii,  9, 13, 15,  else- 
where "  law"],  ^oyiJM  [Luke  ii,  1 ;  Acts  xvl,  4 ;  xvii, 
7,  elsewhere  '* ordinance"],  an  edict;  also  '^tft,  gazar^ 
[Estb.  ii,  1],  KptVof  [1  Cor.  vii,  87,  elsewhere  usnally 
'*  judge*'],  to  deUrmmi;  bnt  represented  by  several 
other  Ueb.  words),  an  official  resolation  passed  by  mag- 
isterial aathority  (see  Crabbe's  EngL  Sywmymee,  s.  ▼.). 
Among  the  Orientals  the  enactments  of  the  kings  were 
proclaimed  publicly  by  criers  (Jer.  xxxiv,  8, 9 ;  Jonah 
iii,  5-7),  who  are  designated  in  Daniel  (ui,  4 ;  v,  29)  by 
the  term  KtSis,  karwui',  the  herald.  They  were  made 
known  in  distant  provinces,  towns,  and  cities  by  mes- 
sengers sent  for  that  purpose  (1  Sam.  xi,  7 ;  Ezra  i, 
1 ;  Amos  iv,  5).  The  message  thus  to  be  communica^ 
ted  in  any  town  or  ci^  was  publicly  announced  when 
the  messenger  had  arrived  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  or 
in  some  other  public  place.  At  Jerusalem  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Temple,  where  there  were  always  a 
great  many  persons  present.  It  was  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  prophets  were  accustomed  to  utter  their 
prophecies  in  the  Temple.     See  Proclakation. 

DECREES  OF  THE  Council  of  the  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xv).  These  related  to  the  follow- 
ing prohibitions,  '*  that  they  abstain  fh>m  pollutions 
of  idols,  and  from  fornication,  and  from  things  stran- 
gled, and  from  blood"  (ver.  20) ;  or,  as  it  is  repeated 
(ver.  29),  "  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols, 
and  frt)m  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from 
fornication.'*  These  are  declared  (ver.  28)  to  be  ''nec- 
essary*' prohibitions.  This  necessity  (as  the  yap, 
"for,"  of  ver.  21  intimates)  lay  in  the  fact  that  wher- 
ever the  Jews  resided  the  law  of  Moses  was  read,  and 
thus  the  ordinances  in  question  were  so  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  people's  mind  that  they  could  not 
tolerate  the  neglect  of  them  by  the  Gentile  Christians. 
Instead  of  laying  upon  the  Gentiles  the  burden  of  the 
whole  law,  and  consequently  of  circumcision,  the  con- 
vention of  apostles  and  elders  resolved  to  enforce  upon 
them  only  the  reception  of  certain  individual  precepts 
of  easy  observance.  The  object  of  this  canon  was 
plainly  nothing  but  to  meet  in  some  measure  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  lead  tbe  Gen- 
tile Christians  to  shun  whatever  might  prove  offensive 
to  their  Jewish  brethren,  as  otherwise,  under  the  ex- 
isting usages  and  prejudices  of  education  and  caste,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  associate  together  in 
a  mixed  community  and  church  without  scandal.  In 
all  this  it  was  clearly  indicated  that  the  prohibitions 
were  not  absolute ;  once  let  the  Jewish  Christians 
be  more  thoroughly  freed  from  the  O.-T.  forms,  and 
the  end  for  w^hich  these  regulations  were  made  would 
no  longer  exist.  Now  the  ground  on  which  these 
particular  points  were  brought  into  view  is  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  they  were  wont  to  be  laid 
upon  the  proselytes  of  the  Gate  in  the  so-called  "«eo- 
«7>  precepts  of  NoaK^  (comp.  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Rah.  s.  v. 
^<,^,  p.  407  sq.).     See  Proselyte.     This,  therefore,  b 

the  import  of  the  arrangement,  that  tbe  Gentile  Chris- 
tians should  not  be  obliged  .to  become  "proselytes  of 
righteousness'*  by  circumcision,  but  only  to  live  as 
'*  proselytes  of  the  Gate.*'  Those  of  the  seven  pre- 
cepts of  Noah  (see  Noah,  Precepts  of),  which  are 
here  omitted,  viz.  the  ones  regarding  blasphemy,  mur- 
der, robbery,  and  sedition,  was  of  such  a  kind  that  it 
was  self-evident  to  Christians  that  the  like  could  have 
no  place  among  them  ;  in  the  present  instance  it  was 
not  so  much  precepts  of  a  purely  moral  character  that 
required  to  be  brought  forward,  as  precepts  that  re- 
ferred simply  to  tbe  outward  life.  See  Apostolical 
Council. 

1.  That  the  ''  pollutions  of  idols'*  (dkuryfifiara  rdv 
dSwKitnf)  are  thus  to  be  understood  of  an  outward  act, 


vis.  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  sacriflces,  is  quite  cleai 
from  the  analogous  expression,  ''things  offered  to  idols*' 
(iiSwXo^irra,  idolsacrifces),  in  the  parallel  verse.  The 
more  particular  distinction  made  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  x, 
between  such  flesh  of  sacrifices  as  was  bought  like  any 
other  in  the  shambles  and  such  as  was  eaten  in  the 
temple  at  an  idol  festival,  is  not  entered  into  by  the 
assembly ;  they  interdict  in  the  widest  sense  all  eating 
of  sacrifices  because  the  Jews  took  offence  at  it.  See 
Alisoeha. 

2.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  eating  of  blood,  and, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  that  which  was  strangled, 
in  which  the  blood  remained  coagulated.  The  Jews 
had  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  blood  as  food,  which  was 
grounded  particularly  upon  Lev.  xvii,  10, 11,  where  it 
is  not  merely  said  that  Jehovah  woidd  set  his  face 
against  the  perpetrator  of  this  act,  but  the  blood  is  also 
represented  as  the  support  of  the  soul  (comp.  Gen.  ix, 
4),  that  is,  of  the  physical  life,  and  it  is  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  propitiation,  which  can  only  be  made 
by  the  shedding  of  blood  (Heb.  ix,  22).  This  Liw  ap-' 
pears  to  have  been  strictly  observed  by  the  primitive 
Church  (Euseb.  Nist,  Eccl.  v,  1),  and  even  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  injunction  was  fluently  given  by  the 
spiritual  authorities  to  avoid  the  eating  of  blood  (espe- 
cially in  the  Greek  Church :  see  canon  67  of  the  second 
Council  at  Trullo  in  692 ;  in  the  Latin  Church,  Angus- 
tine  already  took  the  right  view,  contr.  Faustum,  xxxii, 
18).     See  Blood. 

8.  The  mention  of  fomicaiion  (vopvtia)  appears  to 
be  quite  foreign  to  tbe  nature  of  the  other  injunctions, 
and  opposed  to  the  above  view  of  these  apostolical 
ordinances.  It  blends  a  purely  moral  precept  with 
enactments  that  refer  only  to  matters  of  outward  ob- 
servance. The  conjectural  emendation  (iropK£ias,  or 
Xoipsiac,  for  iropveiag,  in  both  passages)  that  proposes 
to  refer  this  clause  to  the  eating  of  swine's  flesh  is 
negatived  by  the  fkct  that  no  such  abstinence  is  al- 
luded to  in  tiie  Noachian  precepts ;  and  the  forced  ex- 
planation of  the  term  {tropvtia  for  ^<ria  tropvtKif),  as 
alluding  to  a  sacrifice  purchased  by  the  hire  of  a  har- 
lot, is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  objection  that  this 
would  refer  to  a  state  of  matters  so  grossly  sinful  as 
could  not  be  thought  of  among  Christians.  Undoubt- 
edly the  only  proper  course  is  to  bring  into  view  the 
greater  freedom  of  intercourse  between  tbe  sexes  that 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  was 
an  abomination  to  the  more  serious  Jews,  and  appear- 
ed to  them,  in  fact,  a  refined  species  of  harlotry.  By 
the  word  in  question,  therefore,  which  comprehends 
not  only  gross  violations  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment, bnt  also  more  polished  sins  of  this  kind,  the  as- 
sembled brethren  enjoin  upon  the  heathen  Christians 
greater  care  and  circumspection  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  female  sex,  that  they  might  give  no  oflfence 
to  the  Jewish  Christians  (Olshausen,  Comment,  in  loc. 
iii,  886,  Am.  ed.).  Another  reason  for  the  insertion 
of  this  rule  resx>ecting  chastity  probably  was  the 
shameless  violation  of  purity  that  every  where  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  pagan  festivals,  and  con- 
stituted an  additional  reason  for  a  total  disconnection 
with  all  idolatrous  rites  (Con3'^bearo  and  Howson,  St, 
Paul,  i,  217).  See  Schaff,  Apod.  Church,  §  69 ;  and 
Fornication. 

Among  special  treatises  on  this  subject  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Bagge,  lit  pi  a\iayr\naTtMtv  (Jen.  1748) ;  Benzel,  Z)« 
dureto  apostoHco  (Lund.  1788) ;  Dannhauer,  AmrvTrw- 
mc  conciKi  Hieros,  (Argent.  1648) ;  Deyling,  Be  nop- 
vtiq,  vetita  (in  his  Ohte.  tacr.  ii,  469  sq.) ;  Ddderlein, 
De  teneu  decred  apott.  (BUtzov.  1769  sq.) ;  Dorscheup, 
De  tangume  et  suffocato  (Rostock,  1688) ;  Hasaeus,  id, 
(Brem.  1703);  Moebius,  id.  (Lips.  1688);  Hannecken. 
De  sanguine  eecario  (Giess.  1673) ;  Heidegger,  In  con* 
cU,JIieros.  (Tigur.  1678);  id.  De  tanguine  et  tuffbccUe 
(Amst.  1662) ;  Langguth,  De  concU.  apoet.  canone  (Erf. 
1681) ;  Leonhard,  De  decreto  cone.  Hieros.  (Jen.  1725) ; 
Nitzsch,  De  decreto  apottolico  (Viteb.  1795 ;  also  in  Yel' 
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thofMiu  Comment,  yi,  865--118) ;  NdiMlt,  De  ame.  HU- 
rot,  (Ups.  1678) j  Schdttgen,  De  rttibus  in  t^node  Hierm. 
prokibUU  (SUrg.  1723);  Volthern,  Hitt,  cane,  ffieroi, 
(Jen.  1698) ;  Wandalin,  Circa  sangmnem  e$cariwn  (Vi- 
teb.  1678) ;  Carpxov,  De  eonirovermt  theologicis  (Lips. 
1695) ;  Kripner,  De  etca  idolU  immolaiorum  (Jen.  17!20) ; 
Cnuins,  De  lege  Moaaiea  inter  Chriatianot  (Lipc  1770) ; 
Weemse,  The  eeoen  Precepts  of  Noah  (in  hia  Expotition, 
U, 40) ;  Spencer, De  Legib,  Hebr,i\  Bairington,  Worke^ 
iif  265 ;  Nind,  Sermons,  ii,  27 ;  Wedgewood,  Decrees  of 
the  holy  Apottks  (Lond.  1851).   See  Ck>uNciL  or  Apos- 

TLKS. 

DECREES  OF  God.     See  Predestination. 

Decretals,  letters  from  the  popes  of  Rome  deciding 
points  of  ecclesiMtical  law.  Fur  the  history  and  col- 
lection of  the  decretals,  see  Canon  Law  ;  Clemen- 
tines. The  decretals  compose  the  chief  part  of  the 
canon  law. 

DECRETALS,  Pbeudo-Isidobiait.  By  this  name 
a  collection  of  sparious  letters  of  popes  Is  designated. 
They  were  first  brought  into  use  in  the  9th  century, 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  Spanish  collection  of 
canons  and  decrees.  See  Canons.  The  author  of 
this  collection  placed  at  its  head  a  spurious  preface 
of  Isidore  Mercator  (according  to  some  manuscripts, 
Peccator),  and  for  this  reason  they  were  ascribed,  as 
early  as  the  9th  century,  to  Isidore  of  Seville  (q.  y.). 
During  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  generally  consid- 
ered genuine,  but  in  the  15th  century  doubts  of  their 
genuineness  were  expressed  by  Nicholas  de  Cusa  [see 
Cusa]  and  others,  and  in  the  16th  the  Magdeburg 
centuriators  (q.  v.)  and  other  Protestant  historians 
so  conclusively  established  their  spuriousness  that  it 
is  now  admitted  even  by  Roman  Catholic  writers. 
The  birth-place,  age,  author,  and  motives  of  these  let- 
ters are  still  controverted  questions,  and  have  called 
forth  a  large  number  of  thorough  investigations,  by 
which  several  important  points  have  been  established 
with  a  h%h  degree  of  probability.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts  (more  than  fifty)  of  this  collec- 
tion extant,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  moT«  careful 
study  and  comparison  of  them  will  lead  to  new  results. 
The  order  of  the  documents,  according  to  Codex  Yati- 
canus  (No.  630),  a  manuscript  of  the  12th  century,  is 
as  follows :  The  preface  is  followed  by  a  letter  of  Aure- 
litts  to  Damasus,  and  the  answer  of  the  latter,  both 
spurious;  the  Ordo  de  eelebrando  conciUOf  borrowed 
from  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo ;  a  Ust  of  councils, 
and  a  spurious  correspondence  between  Jerome  and 
Damasus.  Then  begins  Part  I,  consisting  of  50  apos- 
tolic canons;  59  spurious  letters  of  the  popes,  from 
Clement  to  Melchiades  (in  chronological  order)*  a 
treatise,  De  primitiva  ecclesia  et  sgnodo  Nictena,  and 
the  spurious  Donation  of  Constantino.  Part  II  begins 
with  a  section  of  the  preface  of  the  genuine  Spanish 
collection  of  canons,  and  another  section  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Quesnel,  and  contains  the  Greek,  African,  Gal- 
lic, and  Spanish  councils,  agreeing  in  all  essential 
points  with  the  Spanish  collection.  Part  III  begins 
likewise  with  a  section  of  the  preface  of  the  genuine 
collection,  which  is  followed  by  the  decretals  of  the 
popes  from  Sylvester  to  Gregory  II  (f  731) ;  among 
them  35  spurious  ones.  The  total  number  of  spurious 
decretals  in  the  collection  is  94.  Whether  all  of  them 
belonged  to  the  original  collection,  or  whether  a  part 
were  of  later  manufacture,  is  still  a  controverted  point. 
The  sources  used  by  the  compiler  are  the  works  of 
Cassiodorus  and  Rufinus,  the  Liber  PontificaHs,  the 
Vulgaia,  the  works  of  the  fathers,  the  theological  liter- 
ature up  to  the  9th  century ,'the  genuine  decretals  and 
decrees  of  councils,  the  so-called  Capitula  Angilrami 
(q.  v.)>  *nd  the  Roman  law  collection,  especially  the 
Visi^^othic  BrtvUtrium  Alaricianum  (see  Knust,  de/on- 
tibiu  el  consUio  Ps.  hidorianfn  coUectionis,  Gottingen, 
1832).  The  opinion  of  Rosshirt  (Zu  den  kirchenrecht- 
Uchen  Quellen  des  ersten  Jahrtausends  undzu  denpseudo- 


Deeretalen,  HeideUMrg,  1849)  that  the 
pliers  used  many  more  sources  than  are  now  kno\. «, 
and  that  most  of  the  papal  letters  which  are  now  gen- 
erally considered  as  spurious  were  probably  taken  fcam 
other  collections,  has  not  met  with  much  a|^rovaL 

As  this  collection  was  used  by  the  popes  with  great 
eflfect  to  amplify  their  power  over  the  bishops,  it  iras 
long  a  common  opinion  that  the  compilers  aimed  chiefly 
at  confirming  and  enlarging  the  papal  power ;  but  this 
opinion  is  now  universally  abandoned.     Others,  espe- 
cially modem  Roman  Catholic  writers,  as  M6hler,Wal« 
ter,  and  Hefele,  attribute  to  the  fiOsifler  the  '*wish  topat 
an  end  to  the  confusion  and  servitude  of  the  Church,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  law  in  his  times,  by  introducinip  a 
uniform  oode  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  clothed  with 
the  prestige  of  antiquity."     The  most  commoa  opin- 
ion at  present  is  that  the  compiler  wished  to  fnte  the 
episcopal  power  from  dependence  on  the  state,  and  to 
weaken,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  influence  of  the  me- 
tropolitans and  provincial  synods.    With  regard  to  the 
time  of  the  compilation,  it  has  been  established  with 
certainty  that  it  falls  between  829  and  857.     The  au- 
thor is  not  yet  known.     Benedict  Levita,  Otgar,  arch- 
bishop of  Mains,  and  others,  have  been  assumed.    The 
place  where  it  was  compiled  was  most  probably  the 
western  p^rt  of  the  Frankish  empire.     The  first  men- 
tion of  the  collection  is  made  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Synod  of  Chiersy,  in  867 ;  and  a  few  years  later  pope 
Nicholas  I  used  it  effidentiy  in  his  controveray  with 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims.    After  the  end  of  the 
9th  century  numerous  extracts  were  made,  and  they 
were  received  into  all  the  large  collections  of  canony 
[see  Canons]  made  during  the  Middle  Ages.     As  re- 
gards the  in^fittence  of  the  false  decretals,  it  has  beoi 
overrated  by  those  who  believe  that  the  primacy  of 
the  Roman  popes  is  mainiy  due  to  this  vast  fraxA ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  underrated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  who  maintain  that  the  pseudo-decre- 
tals produced  no  change  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and  were  onlv  an  expression  of  the  tendencies  of  those 
times,  which,  without  them,  would  have  been  developed 
in  the  same  manner.     The  truth,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  probably  is,  that  the  pseudo-decretals  were 
compiled  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  episcopal  ten- 
dencies, in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  metropolitans 
and  provincial  synods,  but  that  they  also  greaUy  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  Roman  primacy,  and 
were  unscrupulously  used  by  the  popes  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  two  editions  of  the  false  decretals,  the 
first  in  the  Collection  of  Councils  by  Merlin  (torn,  i, 
Paris,  1523),  and  the  second  in  Migne*s  Patrologia  Lot, 
tom.  cxxx  (Paris),  which  is  only  a  reprint  of  the 
former.  See  Ballerini  (Opp.  Leon.  tom.  iii,  p.  ocxv, 
ss.) ;  Tbeiner,  De  peeudoisidoritma  canonum  coUectifme 
(Brest.  1826) ;  Wasserschleben,  Beitrdge  zur  Gesehichte 
der  falschen  Decretalen  (Breslan,  1844) ;  M5hler,  cms 
und  aber  Psfudoisidor  (in  his  Getctmmelte  Sckri/ien, 
Regensb.  1838,  vol.  i) ;  Girdrer,  Pseudoitidor  (in  Frei^ 
burger  Zeitsckrijt  fvar  Thtciogie,  vol.  xvii) ;  TTeia- 
sacker,  Tlinanar  und  Pseudoisidor  (in  Zeitsckri/t  fnr 
(heologiscke  Lkeratvr,  1858) ;  and  the  Manmah  of  EO' 
clesiasticai  Law  by  Richter,  Walter,  Rosshirt,  Philllpe, 
and  others. 

DecuriOnes,  magistrates  in  the  Roman  provinces, 
who  formed  a  body  to  represent  the  Roman  Senate  in 
free  and  corporate  towns.  Each  d/ttxaion  consisted  of 
ten  persons ;  and  their  duty  was  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  increase  the  rev- 
enues  of  the  commonwealth.  The  early  Chnreh  was 
compelled  to  make  laws  to  prevent  the  ordination  of 
any  man  of  this  class  as  a  presbyter  or  deacon.  In- 
stances had  occurred  in  which  presbyters  had  been 
compelled,  after  thirty  years'  service  as  ministers  of 
Christ,  to  resume  their  curial  ofiices.  In  some  cases, 
after  ordination,  they  were  required  to  serve  as,/baieRS, 
and  were  crowned  as  heathen  priests,  while  they  ex- 
hibited the  pul)lic  games  and  shows  to  the  people. 
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The  Iaw  forbidding  the  ordination  of  such  persons  was 
enacted  to  prevent  this  scandal. — Bingham,  Orig,  Eecl. 
bk.  iv,  ch.  iv,  §  4. 

Da'dan  (Heb.  DeSan'^  y^^  according  to  Gesenios, 
Thes.  Heb,  p.  822,  fh)m  the  Arab,  signifying  tport ;  ac- 
cording to  Fttrst,  Bebr.  Handw.  p.  288,  by  reduplication 
from  "("n,  in  the  sense  otdeq);  in  Ezek.  xxv,  18,  with 
n  local  or  paragogic,  Deda'neh,  HSTn,  "they  of  De- 
dan"),  the  name  of  one  or  two  men  or  tribal  progeni- 
tors.    See  also  Dodamim. 

1.  (Sept.  AaiaVf  Aatidv,)  A  son  of  Baamah,  son  of 
Cttsh  (Gen.  x,  7 ;  1  Chron.  1, 9,  "the  sons  of  Rsamah, 
Sheba,  and  Dedan").  B.C.  considerably  poet  2518. 
See  CusH.  His  descendants  are  perhaps  mentioned 
by  Isaiah  (xxi,  18)  and  Ezekiel  (xxvii,  16,  Sept  'Po< 
diutv  V.  r.  'Apaiifinf ;  20,  Sept.  ^aiddv  v.  r.  Aiddv ; 
xxxviil,  18,  SepL  Aaiddv;  xxt,  18;  Sept.  Aiddv  or 
Atuddv  V.  r.  SuaKOfuvoi),     See  below. 

2.  (Sept.  Aai^av,  v.  r.  in  Jer.  xlix,  8,  Aaiddfi,)  A 
son  of  Jokshan  (1  Chron.  i,  82),  son  of  Ketorah  (Gen. 
XXV,  8 :  "Jokshan  begat  Sheba  and  Dedan ;  and  the 
sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  Letushim,  and  Leum- 
mim").  B.C.  poet  1988.  The  usual  opinion  respect- 
ing this  and  the  preceding  founder  of  tribes  is  that  the 
first  settled  among  the  sons  of  Cush,  probably  on  the 
borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  second  on  the  Syrian 
borders,  about  the  territory  of  Edom  (Michaelis,  8pi^ 
cUeg,  i,  201  sq.).  But  Vater  {Cmnimtnt,  i,  120,  followed 
by  Gesenius,  The$,  Heb,  p.  822)  has  suggested  that  the 
name  may  apply  to  one  tribe,  and  this  may  be  adopt- 
ed as  probable  on  the  supposition  that  the  descendants 
of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  intermarried  with  those  of  the 
Cushite  Dedan.  See  Arabia.  The  theory  of  this 
mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the  fact  that  in  each 
case  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named  Sheba.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  Dedanites  were  among  the  chief 
traders  traversing  the  caravan-route  from  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  bearing 
merchandise  of  India,  and  possibly  of  Southern  Ara- 
bia, and  henoe  the  mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with  anoth- 
er of  different  (and  Keturahite)  descent  presents  no 
impossibility.  The  passages  in  .the  Bible  in  which 
Dedan  is  mentioned  (besides  the  genealogies  above  re- 
ferred to)  are  contained  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Eaekiel,  and  are  in  every  case  obscure. 
The  Edomitish  settlers  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Jer. 
xlix,  8,  where  Dedan  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy 
against  Edom ;  again  in  xxv,  28,  with  Tema  and  Buz ; 
in  Ezek.  xxv,  18,  with  Teman,  in  the  prophecy  against 
Edom ;  and  in  Isa.  xxi,  18  ("  The  burden  upon  Arabia. 
Jn  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travelling 
companies  of  Dedanim* '),  with  Tema  and  Kedar.  This 
last  passage  is  by  some  understood  to  refer  to  cara- 
vans of  the  Cushite  Dedan ;  and  although  it  may  only 
signify  the  wandering  propensities  of  a  nomad  tribe, 
such  as  the  Edomitish  portion  of  Dedan  may  have  been, 
the  supposition  that  it  means  merchant-caravans  is 
strengthened  by  the  remarkable  words  of  Ezekiel  in 
the  lamentation  for  Tyre.  This  chapter  (xxvii)  twice 
mentions  Dedan ;  first  in  ver.  15,  where,  after  enu- 
merating among  the  trafiickers  with  Uie  merchant-city 
many  Asiatic  peoples,  it  is  said,  "  The  children  of  De- 
dan were  thy  merchants,  many  isles  (S*^*? K)  were  the 
merchandise  of  thine  hand :  they  brought  thee  for  a 
present  horns  of  ivory,  and  ebony."  Passing  thence 
to  Syria  and  western  and  northern  peoples,  the  proph- 
et again  (in  ver.  20)  mentions  Dedan  in  a  manner 
which  seems  to  point  to  the  wide  spread  and  possibly 
the  mixed  ancestry  of  this  tribe.  Ver.  15  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  allude  especially  to  the  Cushite  Dedan  (comp. 
ch.  xxxviii,  13,  where  we  find  Dedan  with  Sheba  and 
the  merchants  of  Tarshish ;  apparently,  fhim  the  con- 
text, the  Dedan  of  chap,  xxvii,  15) ;  but  the  passage 
commencing  in  v.  20  appears  to  include  the  settlers  on 
the  borders  of  Edom  (i.  e.  the  Keturahite  Dedan).    The 


whole  of  the  passage  is  as  follows :  "  Dedan  [was]  thy 
merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots.  Arabia, 
and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee 
in  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats :  in  these  [were  they] 
thy  merchants.  The  merchants  of  Sheba  cmdRaanuth 
they  [were]  thy  merchants :  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs 
with  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones, 
and  gold.  Haran,  and  Canneh,  and  Eden,  the  mer- 
chants of  Sheboy  Asshur,  [and]  Chilmad,  [were]  thy 
merchants'*  (Ezek.  xxvii,  20>23).  We  have  here  a 
Dedan  connected  with  Arabia  (probably  the  north- 
western part  of  the  peninsula)  and  Kedar,  and  also 
with  the  father  and  brother  of  the  Cushite  Dedan 
(Baamah  and  Sheba),  and  these  latter  with  Asiatic 
peoples  commonly  placed  in  the  regions  bordering  the 
head  of  the  Persian  gulf.  This  Dedan,  moreover,  is  a 
merchant,  not  in  pastoral  produce,  in  sheep  and  goats, 
but  in  '*  precious  clothes,"  in  contradistinction  to  Ara- 
bia and  Kedar,  like  the  far-off  Eastern  nations  who 
came  with  "spices,  and  precious  stones,  and  gold," 
"blue  clothes  and  broidered  work,"  and  *' chests  of 
rich  apparel.'* 

The  probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  of  De- 
dan support  the  argument  first  stated,  namely,  1. 
That  Dedan,  son  of  Baamah,  settled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  gulf,  and  his  descendants  became  caravan- 
merchants  between  that  coast  and  Palestine.  2.  That 
Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  by  intermarriage  with 
the  Cushite  Dedan,  formed  a  tribe  of  the  same  name, 
which  appears  to  have  had  its  chief  settlement  in  the 
borders  of  Idumaia,  and  perhaps  to  have  led  a  pastoral 
life. 

All  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in  Idu- 
mssa  or  on  the  Persian  gulf,  are  lost  in  the  works  of 
Arab  geographers  and  historians.  The  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  geographers,  however,  throw  some  light  on  the 
eastern  settlement;  and  a  native  indication  of  the 
name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  island  of  Dddan,  on 
the  borders  of  the  gulf  (see  Bochart,  Phaleg,  iv,  6 ; 
Asscmani,  Bibl,  Orieni.  Ill,  i,  146, 153 ;  ii,  184, 560, 564, 
604,  744 ;  Bttsching,  Asia,  p.  662;  Wahl,  Descr,  Asia, 
p.  689;  Niebnhr,  Arabieriy  p.  808  sq. ;  Heeren,  Jdfen, 
I,  ii,  227, 419 ;  Barbosa, /faniino  roccol^,  i,  288).  The 
identification  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
recovery  of  the  name  of  Sheba,  the  other  son  of  Baa- 
mah, on  the  island  of  Aw&l,  near  the  Arabian  shore  of 
the  same  gulf. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Baamah. 

Ded'anlm  (Heb.  Dedanim\  Q*^)*^*?,  a  patrial  from 
Dedan;  Sept.  Aai^dy),  the  descendants  of  the  Arabian 
Dedan  (q.  v.),  spoken  of  (I^a.  xxi,  13)  as  engaged  in 
commerce.  Some,  however,  following  the  various  ren- 
dering of  the  rersiona  (Michaells,  Spicileg.  i,  115  sq.), 
have  thought  the  Rhodxans  to  be  meant,  and  othera 
have  even  conjectured  an  allusion  to  the  Dodona,  a  fa- 
mous oracle  of  Epirus  (Strabo,  vii,  504-7,  ed.  Almelon.). 

Dedicate  (prop,  "r^n,  ckanak\  to  initiate,  Dent. 
XX,  5 ;  1  Kings  viii,  68 ;  2  Chron.  vii,  5 ;  elsewhere 
0*^"7pt1,  hakdish^  to  hallovp,  and  other  Heb.  terms),  a 
religious  ceremony  whereby  any  thing  is  dedicated  or 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  desire  to  commence,  with  peculiar  so- 
lemnity, the  practical  use  and  application  of  whatever 
had  been  set  apart  to  the  divine  service.  Thus  Hoses 
dedicated  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xl ; 
Num.  vii) ;  Solomon  his  Temple  (1  Kings  viii) ;  the  re- 
turned exiles  theirs  (Ezra  vi,  16, 17) ;  Herod  his  (Jose- 
phus,  A  fit.  XV,  11,  6).  The  Maccabees,  having  clean  sed 
the  Temple  from  its  pollutions  under  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  again  dedicated  the  altar  (1  Mace,  iv,  52-59),  and 
an  annual  festival  was  established  in  commemoration 
of  the  event.  This  feast  was  celebrated  not  only  at 
Jerusalem,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  country, 
in  which  respect  it  differed  from  the  feasts  of  the  Pass- 
over, Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  which  could  only  be 
observed  at  Jerusalem.     See  below. 
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Not  .only  were  sacred  places  thus  dedicated,  bat  some  | 
kind  of  dedicatory  solemnity  was  observed  with  respect  j 
to  cities,  walls,  gates,  and  even  prirate  houses  (Deat 
XX,  5 ;  Psa.  xxx,  tide ;  Neh.  xii,  27).  We  may  trace 
the  continuance  of  these  usages  in  the  custom  of  con- 
secrating or  dedicating  churches  and  chapels,  and  in 
the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  **  opening^*  of  roads, 
markets,  bridges,  etc.,  and  with  the  launching  of  ships. 
— Kitto,  8.  V.     See  Consecbatioh. 

DEDICATION,  the  Feast  of  the  (rd  iycaivui, 
the  rtnewal,  John  x,  22  [which  the  Sept.  has  in  Num. 
vii,  10] ;  Vulg.  tneama\  the  festival  instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  purging  of  the  Temple  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  altar  after  Judas  Maccabieus  had  driven  out 
the  Syrians,  B.C.  164  (1  Mace,  iv,  52-59,  where  it  is  6 
iyKaivi(Tfii>c  rov  BwfianipioVj  the  rettoration  ofthBtd' 
tOTj  because  the  old  and  profaned  altar  was  then  re- 
placed ;  but  in  2  Hacc.  x,  5,  o  xra^apicr/iuc  tov  vaov, 
the  purificatum  of  the  Temple:  the  modem  Jews  call  it 
simply  chanukah'j  ilS^dfl  [^^dedicadon,'*  as  occurs  in 

Num.  vU,  10, 11,  84,  SB ;  2  Chron.  vii,  9 ;  Neh.  xii,  27 ; 
Psa.  XXX,  title;  Ezra  vi,  16,  17;  Dan.  ill,  2,  3],  as  in 
the  Mithna ;  but  Josephus,  ^nl:  xii,  7, 7,  styles  it  ^wTa^ 
lights).  The  following  account  of  it  is  chiefly  from 
Kitto,  8.  V.     See  AimocHUS  Epiphames. 

Mode  in  which  thit  Festival  wom  and  Mill  is  eeliArated, 
— It  commenced  on  the  26th  of  Ciusleu  (see  Cauex- 
DAB,  Jewish),  and  lasted  eight  days,  but  it  did  not  re- 
quire attendance  at  Jerusalem.  (Jesus,  however,  was 
present  there  during  this  season,  x<(/m^v,  or  winter, 
John  X,  20.)  It  was  an  occasion  of  much  festivity. 
The  Jews  assembled  in  the  Temple  or  in  the  sj'na- 
gogues  of  the  places  wherein  they  resided  (iSuift  ha- 
iShasMy  xvifi,  2),  carrying  branches  of  trees  and  palms 
in  their  hands,  and  sang  psalms  to  the  God  of  their 
salvation.  No  fast  or  mourning  on  account  of  any 
calamity  or  bereavement  was  permitted  to  commence 
during  the  festival  (Mlshna,  Taaniik,  ii,  10;  Moed 
KcUcHj  iii,  9) ;  the  Temple  and  all  private  houses  were 
lighted  up  within  and  without  by  lanterns  and  torches 
every  evening  during  the  eight  days  in  token  of  this 
joy  (1  Mace,  iv,  52-^9 ;  2  Mace,  x,  6,  etc. ;  Mishna, 
Baba  Kcuna^  v,  6),  for  which  reasons  Joseph  us  also  calls 
it  Xvxyutv  dvaKavtrttQ,  the  FeaA  of  Lamps  (com  p.  AiM, 
xii,  7,  7,  with  Apion,  ii,  89).  Maimonides,  in  discours- 
ing upon  this  subject,  distinctly  declares  that  ^*tlie 
lighting  up  of  the  lamps  is  a  commandment  fhnn  the 
scribes. "  *  *  The  order  is, "  says  he,  *  ^  that  every  house 
should  light  one  li|^t,  whether  the  inmates  thereof  be 
many  or  only  one.  He,  however,  who  honors  the  in- 
junction has  as  many  lights  as  there  are  inmates  in 
the  house— he  has  a  light  for  every  man  and  woman. 
And  he  who  respects  it  still  more  adds  a  light  for  ev- 
cry  individual  every  night,  so  that  if  a  house  wherein 
are  ten  inmates  began  with  ten  lights,  it  would  end 
with  eighty"  (Mishna,  Torah  Hilehoth  MegiUah  Fe- 
Chfjnukahj  sec.  iv,  p.  826,  6).  These  lamps  must  be 
lighted  immediately  after  sunset  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  who  pronounces  the  three  following  benedic- 
tions :  1. '  *  Blessed  art  thou,  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
world,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments, 
and  enjoined  upon  us  to  light  the  lamps  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication."  2.  "  Blessed  art  thou.  Lord  our 
God,  King  of  the  world,  who  hast  done  wonders  for 
our  forefathers  in  those  days  about  this  time ;"  and,  3. 
*' Blessed  art  thou.  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  world, 
who  hast  preserved  us  in  life  and  health,  and  hast  per- 
mitted us  to  see  this  day!"  The  third  benediction, 
however,  is  only  pronounced  on  the  first  day  of  this 
festival.  The  practice  of  illumination  in  connection 
with  this  festival  is,  as  we  have  seen,  of  very  old  date, 
and  was  most  probably  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
*Hhe  lamps  which  were  upon  the  candlestick"  were 
lighted  by  the  people  at  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
service  (1  Mace,  iv,  50,  51),  as  well  as  by  the  natural 
feeling  existing  among  most  nations  to  have  illumina- 


tions on  occasions  of  great  joy.  The  Egyptians  sJm 
had  a  similar  festival  (Herod,  ii,  62).  Midiashim  of 
very  great  antiquity,  however,  give  another  reason  figr 
this  custom  of  lighting  lamps.  They  tell  us  tliAt 
''when  the  Maccabees  went  fnto  the  Temple  uft«r 
vanquishing  the  enemy,  and  wanted  to  light  the  can- 
dlestick, they  oould  not  find  any  oil,  except  one  vial, 
and  it  was  sealed  with  the  ring  of  the  high-prieat, 
which  assured  them  that  it  was  not  polluted,  bat  it 
was  just  enough  to  light  one  day.  Whereupon  God, 
whose  glory  dwelleth  in  the  heavens,  blessed  it,  so 
that  they  were  able  to  feed  the  lamps  therewith  for 
eight  dajrs.  Wherefore  the  Maccabees  and  all  the 
people,  like  one  man,  have  ofdained  that  these  ei|^ 
days  riionld  hencefertfa  be  days  of  J03'  and  rejoicing, 
like  the  festivals  ordained  in  the  law,  and  that  lam|>s 
should  be  lighted  on  thoee  days,  to  make  known  the 
wondrous  works  which  the  God  of  the  heavens  hath 
wrought  for  them"  {MegillaA  Atdioehut,  p.  145,  ed. 
JeUinek ;  Talmud,  Sabbath,  21,  2>).  Now,  whatever 
we  may  think  aboi|t  the  embellishments  of  this  story, 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  vial  of  oil  was  actoally 
discovered  in  the  Temple  just  at  a  time  when  it  was 
most  wanted,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  lighting  of  lamps  has  been  instituted. 

At  every  morning  prayer  during  the  whole  of  this 
festival,  a  portion  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Numbers  is 
read  in  the  synagogue  by  the  prelector,  in  accordance 
with  a  very  old  custom  (Mishna,  MegiiUa,  iii,  6) ;  thus, 
on  the  first  day.  Num.  vii,  1-17,  is  read  after  the  regu- 
lar lesson  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  it  is  a  Sabbath,  and 
the  Haphtorah,  or  the  portion  from  the  Propheta,  is 
Zech.  ii ;  on  the  second.  Num.  vii,  18-23,  is  read,  be- 
ginning with  '*  On  the  second  day,"  etc.,  and  the  same 
Haphtorah ;  on  the  third  day,  Num.  vii,  21-29,  and 
the  same  Haphtorah,  and  so  on.  In  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  |he  "  Hallel"  was  song  every  day  of  the 
feast.  Connected  with  this  festival  is  the  celebration 
of  the  exploits  performed  by  Judith  (q.  v.)  upon  Holo- 
femes,  because,  as  some  suppose,  she  was  of  the  stock 
of  the  Maccabees.  Hence  some  of  the  Midrashim 
which  give  the  history  of  Judas  Maccabsus  mix  up 
with  it  the  history  of  Judith. 

Modem  Jews  keep  the  feast  of  lights  very  strictly, 
but  servile  work  is  not  forbidden  to  be  done.  The 
feast  is  observed  as  one  of  rejoicing  for  the  wonders 
which  God  wrouj^ht  for  them.  During  the  eight  days, 
parents  and  children  amuse  themselves  in  diflferent  in- 
nocent games,  particularly  the  last  night,  when  neigh- 
bors and  friends  meet  together  to  enjoy  themselves. 
The  Karaites,  however,  do  not  observe  this  festival,  be- 
cause it  is  an  uninspired  ordinance. 

There  are  four  other  dedications  of  the  Temple  re- 
corded: 

1.  The  dedication  of  the  Solomonic  Temple  (1  Kings 
viii,  2 ;  2  Chron.  v,  8),  which  took  place  in  the  seventh 
month,  or  in  the  autumn.  B.C.  1008.  This  was  coin- 
cident with  the  Feast  o/Tabemacks  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  dedication  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  when  the 
Temple  was  purified  from  the  abominations  which  his 
father  Ahaz  introduced  into  it  (2  Chron.  xxix).  B.C. 
726.     See  Hezekiah. 

S.  The  dedication  of  Zerubbabers  Temple,  built  af- 
ter the  captivity  (Ezra  vi,  16),  which  took  place  in  the 
month  Adar,  in  the  spring.     B.C.  617. 

4.  The  dedication  of  Herod's  Temple  (Josephus,  ^11^ 
XV,  1 1,  6).  B.C.  22.  Some  of  the  fathers  have  there- 
fore thought  that  Jesus  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  cel- 
ebration commemorative  of  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple  or  of  ZerubbabePs.  The  feet,  however,  that 
there  was  no  cmmuU  fistivcU  to  commemoraJte  these  dedi^ 
ccUionsj  and  that  the  evangelist  John  distinctly  says 
that  it  was  m  the  winter,  establishes  it  beyond  doubt 
that  our  Lord  went  to  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  in- 
stituted by  Judas  Maccabseus.     See  Temple. 

Literature. — Maimonides,  Mishna  Torakj  or  YadHO" 
Chazaca;  Hilehoth  MegiUa  Ve-Chanuhak^  sec.  3  and  4; 
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MeipUath  AniiockuSy  printed  in  Bartolocci,  BibHoikeea 
Magna,  i,  8»2,  etc. ;  Midrash,  Le-Chanukah^  and  Mid- 
rash,  Achar  U-Chanukahj  pablished  by  Dr.  Adolph  Jel- 
linek  in  Beth  ha-Midrash  (Leipzig,  1858),  i,  182,  etc. 
This  volame  also  contains  (p.  142,  etc.)  a  reprint  of 
MegiUatk  Aniiockus.  See  also  the  volumes  qaoted  in 
this  article,  and  in  Fabricius,  BibUog.  Anitiquar,  p.  419 
sq.  Likewise  Otho,  Lex,  Bab,  p.  288  sq. ;  Lightfoot 
and  Wetstein,  in  loc.  Joh. ;  Wfthner,  i>s  fedo  Encani- 
onim(Helm8t.l715);  Weber,  ZM^'nocmtu  (Lips.  1688); 
Venne,  De  jure  circa  Encania  (Erf.  1718) ;  and  the 
treatises  De  Enaenus  templorumy  by  Dannenbei^ger 
(Lips.  1754),  Lincke  (Altdorf,  1678),  Lund  (Upsal. 
1706),  Reich  (Altdorf,  1713).     See  Festivals. 

Dedication  of  Churches.   See  Consecbatiov. 

De  DietL    See  Dieu,  de. 

De.DominiB.    See  Dominis,  db. 

Deep  (the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  several 
Heb.  words,  especially  Binn,  tekom  ,  Gen.  i,  2,  etc.  an 
abgsty  often  rendered  "  depth ;"  dfBvoffog,  Lake  vili, 
81 ;  Bom.  x,  7,  elsewhere  **  bottomless  pit").  The 
deep,  or  the  great  deep,  in  its  literal  sense,  signifies, 
chiefiy  in  Scripture — ^1.  Hell,  the  place  of  punishment, 
the  bottomless  pit  (Luke  viii,  81 ;  Rev.  iz,  1 ;  xi,  7). 
2.  The  common  receptacle  of  the  dead ;  the  grave,  the 
deep  or  depths  of  the  earth,  nndcr  which  the  body  is 
deposited :  the  state  of  the  soul  corresponding  there- 
to, still  more  unseen,  still  deeper,  stUl  farther  dis- 
tant from  human  inspection,  is  that  remote  country, 
that  '*  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns*'  (Rom. 
X,  7).  8.  The  deepest  parts  of  the  sea  (Psa.  Ixix,  15 ; 
evil,  26).  4.  The  chaos,  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  was  unformed  and  vacant  (Gen.  i,  2).  See 
Abyss. 

Deer.  Although  this  word  occurs  in  the  English 
Bible  only  in  the  connection  "  fallow  deer"  (q.  v.), 
it  properly  represents  several  terms  in  the  original, 
which  are  variously  translated,  and  which  denote  wide- 
ly different  members  of  the  antelope  and  cervic  fam- 
ilies. See  CuAMois ;  Goat  ;  Ox ;  Pyoaro  ;  Roe,  etc. 
For  the  proper  deer  we  lind  the  following  variations 
of  the  same  word:  ajffal^  (h*^^,  an  intensive  of  b^K, 
q.  d.  a  large  ram;  Sept.  i\apog)y  the  male,  always 
rendered  **  hart"  (q.  v.),  occurs  Deut.  xii,  15, 22;  xiv, 
5;  XV,  22;  1  Kings  iv,  23;  Psa.  xlii,  1;  Cant,  ii,  9, 
17 ;  viii,  14 ;  Isa.  xxxv,  6 ;  Lam.  i,  6 :  ayyalahf  (Sl^'^K^ 
Gen.  xlix,  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  34 ;  Job  xxxix,  1 ;  Psa. 
xviii,  83;  xxix,  9;  Cant,  ii,  7;  iii,  5;  Hab.  Ui,  19), 
or  ayye^leth  (r^?X,  Prov.  v.  19 ;  Jcr.  xiv,  5),  the  fe- 
male, always  rendered  "hind"'  in  our  version  (Sept. 
OTtXixoi:)'  Many  recent  writers,  however,  either  sup- 
pose different  species  of  antelope  to  be  meant,  or,  with 
Dr.  Shaw,  consider  the  term  to  be  generic  fur  several 
Species  of  deer  taken  together.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson 
believes  the  oifyeU  to  be  the  Ethiopian  oryx,  with  near- 
ly straight  horns.  See  Antelope.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  an  Ethiopian  species  could  not 
well  be  meant  where  the  clean  animals  fit  for  the  food 
of  the  Hebrews  are  indicated,  nor  where  allusion  is 
made  to  suffering  from  thirst,  and  to  high  and  rocky 
places  as  the  refuge  of  females,  or  of  both,  since  all 
the  species  of  oryx  inhabit  the  open  plains,  and  are 
not  remarkable  for  their  desire  of  drinking;  nor  can 
either  of  these  propensities  be  properly  ascribed  to  the 
true  antelopes,  or  gazelles,  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  all  be- 
ing residents  of  the  plain  and  the  desert;  like  the  or- 
yges,  often  seen  at  immense  distances  from  water,  and 
unwilling  to  venture  into  forests,  where  their  velocity 
of  flight  and  delicacy  of  structure  impede  and  destroy 
them.  Taking  the  older  interpretation,  and  review- 
ing all  the  texts  where  hart  and  hind  are  mentioned, 
we  find  none  where  these  objections  truly  apply.  An- 
imals of  the  stag  kind  prefer  the  security  of  forests, 
are  always  most  robust  in  rocky  mountain  covers,  and 


seek  water  with  considerable  anxiety ;  for  of  all  the 
light-footed  ruminants,  they  alone  protrude  the  tongue 
when  hard  pressed  in  the  chase.  Now,  comparing 
these  qnalities  with  several  texts,  we  find  them  per- 
fectly appropriate  to  the  species  of  these  genera  alone. 
Aj^al  spears  to  be  a  mutation  of  a  common  name 
with  iXa^ot;  and  although  no  great  stress  should  be 
laid  on  names  which,  more  particularly  in  early  times, 
were  used  without  much  attention  to  specific  identity, 
yet  we  find  the  Chaldee  qjal  and  Sarmatic  je/m  strict- 
ly applied  to  stag.  Hence  the  difficulty  lay  in  the 
modern  denial  that  ruminants  with  branched  decidu- 
ous horns  existed  in  the  south-west  of  Asia  and  Egypt ; 
and  Cuvier  for  some  time  doubted,  notwithstanding 
VirgU^B  notice,  whether  they  were  found  in  any  part 
of  Africa;  nevertheless,  though  not  abundant  where 
water  is  rare,  their  existence  from  Morocco  to  the  Kile, 
and  beyond  it,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
an  Asiatic  species  still  appears  sometimes  in  Syria,  and, 
no  doubt,  was  formerly  common  there  (see  the  Pinny 
QfckpadiOf  s.  v.  Deer). 


Darhary  Deer. 

1.  The  species  usually  referred  to  by  the  above  Heb. 
terms  is  probably  that  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Cervue  barbartu,  or  Barbary  stag,  in  size  between  the 
red  and  fallow  deer,  distinguished  by  the  want  of  a 
biBantler,.or  second  branch  on  the  boms,  reckoning 
from  below,  and  by  a  spotted  livery,  wliich  is  effaced 
only  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  This  species  is  fig- 
ured on  Egyptian  monuments,  is  still  occasionally  seen 
about  the  natron  lakes  west  of  the  Nile,  and,  it  seems, 
has  been  observed  by  travellers  in  the  desert  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  route  frt>m  Cauro  towards  Da- 
mascus. We  take  this  to  be  the  igial  or  qfal  of  the 
Arabs,  the  same  which  they  accuse  of  eating  fish — ^that 
is,  the  ceps,  lizards,  and  snakes,  a  propensity  common 
to  other  species,  and  similarly  ascribed  to  the  Virginian 
and  Mexican  deer. 

2.  Another  species  is  the  Persian  stag,  or  maral  of 
the  Tahtar  nations,  and  getooMen  of  Armenia,  larger 
than  the  stag  of  Europe,  clothed  with  a  heavy  mane, 
and  likewise  destitute  of  bisantlers.  We  believe  this 
species  to  be  the  eoigur  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  mora 
of  the  Arabs,  and  therefore  residing  on  the  borders  of 
the  mountain  forests  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  One  or 
both  of  these  species  were  dedicated  to  the  local  5ofui 
dea  on  Mount  Libanus— «  presumptive  proof  that  deer 
were  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Of  the  kind  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that 
she  is  the  female  of  the  stag,  or  hart,  and  that  in  the 
manners  of  these  animals  the  males  are  alwa^'s  the  last 
to  hurry  into  cover. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Stag. 

Deering.     See  Deriko. 

Defence.  This  word,  besides  its  ordinary  and 
proper  use,  stands  in  the  English  Bible  as  a  mistrans- 
lation of  two  Heb.  terms. 

1.  Jftrtwr  (Il:xtt,  in  connection  with  Q'^'7^?>  streams. 
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rendered  in  2  Kinge  six,  24,  "riren  of  huiegedplao$i,** 
Sept  iroTOfioi  vtvoxiyCtValg.  aqmea  claumtf  in  lift,  six, 
6,  **  brooks  of  defmoBj"  Sept.  Jcwpvytc  rov  xora/iov, 
Vnlg.  rivi  aggtrmm ;  in  Iw.  zxxvii,  26,  **  liTen  of  the 
hemi^gei  placet"  Sept.  9vvayi0yri  v^aroct  Vulg.  ^^  og- 
fferwn)^  a  proper  name  for  Eorrr,  alluding  to  its  eo- 
naUy  I.  e.  the  branches  of  the  Nile.  The  deriration  of 
the  term  is  obscure ;  perliaps  it  is  only  another  appli- 
cation of  the  Heb.  word  of  the  same  form,  elsewhere 
signifying  (literally  itraUnat,  hence)  a  momd  or  forti" 
feaHon,  and  applied  to  Egypt,  especially  Lower  Egypt, 
as  being  strongly  fortified,  both  by  natnre  and  art. 
SeeMAZOB. 

2.  BefUer  0^9,  probably  something  dug  out  of  a 
mine,  occurring  only  in  Job,  and  rendered  in  chap. 
xxU,  24,  ""gold,"  Sept.  irirpa,yulg.  tilex;  in  ver.  25, 
*' defence,*'  Sept.  Pot^oq  airb  ix^pwv,  Vulg.  contra 
hottcM;  in  chap,  xxxvi,  19,  **goId,'*  Sept.  Swaro^  ly 
dvdyffy,  Vulg.  tribukUio),  precious  ors,  i.  e.  of  gold  or 
sUrer,  in  its  native  state ;  an  interpretation  evidently 
required  by  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  parallel 
members  of  the  hemistichs  where  it  occurs.    See  Gold. 

Defence  of  Christianity.    See  Apol.ooy. 

Defender  of  the  Faith  (Jidei  dffcntor\  a  title 
belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  England,  as  CathoU- 
ctu  does  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  ChrittkmistimuM  to 
the  king  of  France.  It  was  originally  conferred  by 
Leo  X  on  Henry  VIII  for  his  work  against  Martin 
Luther ;  and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date  quinio  idut  Octob, 
1521.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Clement  VII. 
On  Henry's  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  pope 
of  Borne  deprived  him  of  this  title,  and  deposed  him 
from  his  throne.  The  English  Parliament  (85  Henry 
VIII,  ch.  3)  confirmed  the  title,  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  used  by  English  monarchs. 

Defensor  matrimonii,  an  officer  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  every  diocese,  whose  duty  it  i^,  in  cases 
where  a  marriage  is  claimed  to  be  niUl,  to  search  tor 
and  produce  the  proofs  of  its  validity,  and  to  follow  the 
case  into  any  court  to  which  it  may  be  carried  by  ap- 
peal, with  the  right  of  originating  such  an  appeal 
himself  in  cases  where,  through  some  defect  in  the 
proceedings  or  in  the  testimony,  a  verdict  of  nullifica- 
tion has  been  granted  upon  insufficient  grounds.  The 
office  was  instituted  by  Benedict  XIV  by  his  bulls  of 
Aug.  26,  1741,  and  Nqv.  S,  1741  {BulUxr.  Magn,  tom. 
xvi,  p.  41,  48). 

Defile  (denoted  by  several  Heb.  and  6r.  words, 
especially  2<^^,  Umii\  fnaivw,  denoting  fiUhmeu^  but 
spoken  chiefly  in  a  fii^urative  or  ceremonial  sense). 
Many  were  the  blemishes  of  person  and  conduct  which, 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  were  esteemed  defilements; 
some  were  voluntary,  others  involuntary;  some  orig- 
inated with  the  party,  others  were  received  by  him ; 
some  were  inevitable  and  the  effect  of  nature,  others 
the  consequences  of  personal  transgression.  Under 
the  Gospel,  defilements  are  those  of  the  heart,  of  the 
mind,  the  temper,  and  the  conduct.  Moral  defilements 
are  as  numerous,  and  as  thoroughly  prohibited  under 
the  Gospel  as  over;  but  ceremonial  defilements  are 
superseded  as  requiring  any  religious  rites,  though 
many  of  them  claim  attention  as  usages  of  health,  de- 
cency, and  civility  (Matt,  xv,  18;  Gen.  xlix,  4;  Rom. 
1, 24 ;  James  iii,  6 ;  Ezek.  xliii,  8).     See  Pollution. 

Degerando.    See  Gerakdo,  de. 

Degradation,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  the  act  of  de- 
priving a  clergyman  of  his  orders,  or  the  act  of  depos- 
ing an  offender  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  grade  of  office. 
In  the  case  of  bishops,  this  degradation  consisted  in  re- 
moval from  a  larger  and  more  important  see  to  one 
smaller  or  less  considerable.  Presbyters  were  degrad- 
ed to  the  rank  of  deacons,  and  deacons  to  that  of  sub- 
deacons.  This  kind  of  punishment  was  also  inflicted 
on  bishops  in  Africa  by  superseding  them  in  their  ex- 


pected raooeaskm  to  tha  oiBoe  of  archbishop  or  metric 
politan.  In  later  times,  degradaiHm  implied  privatiMi 
of  all  autbority  and  station.  An  instance  of  ecderiaa- 
tlcal  degradation  in  the  eighth  oentory  at  OmstantiiM^ 
pie  is  recorded.  The  patriarch  Constantine  was  inada 
to  ascend  tlie  ambo ;  lie  was  stripped  by  the  bialiops  of 
his  pallium,  and  anathematized ;  he  was  then  made  to 
walk  out  of  the  church  backwards.  When  Granmer, 
archbishop  of  Ganterbnry,  was  degraded  by  order  of 
queen  Maiy,  his  penecuton  dressed  him  in  episcopal 
robes  made  of  canvas,  put  tlie  mitre  on  his  head,  and 
the  pastoral  staff  in  his  liand ;  and  in  this  attire  sliow- 
ed  him  to  the  people.  They  then  stripped  him  piece 
by  piece.  On  the  Roman  forms  of  degradation,  see 
Elliott,  DeBnwAm  of  Romamtai^  bk.  ii,  ch.  xv  (Lend, 
edition) ;  see  also  Bingham,  Orig,  EccL  blL  xvii,  ch.  i, 
it;  Ca$um  122  (f  Church  of  England;  Augusti,  CkritU, 
ArdkaologUy  iii,  401,  and  the  aitide  Dkpositiox. 

Degree  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  one  Heb. 
and  one  Gr.  term  (besides  being  employed  as  an  ad- 
junct  in  the  phrases  **man  of  high  [or  low]  degree,** 
where  it  lias  no  [other]  correspondent  in  the  original), 

nb^^,  mtxdlah'  (2  Kings  xx,  9, 10, 11 ;  Isa.  xxxviii, 
8,  referring  to  the  graduated  scale  of  the  dial  [q.  v.] 
of  Ahas,  and  in  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  entitled  **  Song 
of  Degrees"  [see  below] ;  a  §trp,  as  elsewhere  gener- 
ally rendered) ;  paBfioc  (only  1  Tim.  iii,  18,  graduch' 
tion  or  promotion,  etc.  of  a  deacon  [q.  v.]  to  a  higher 
office ;  or  perhaps^  rather  a  spirftual  ttemd^point  or  con- 
dition, see  Alford,  in  loc.),  a  ttep  (as  of  a  staircase  or 
door,  Eccltts.  vi,  86).     See  Stairs. 

DEGREES,  SoNO  of  (ni^TBH  1*tD,  »ong  of  the 
stfpt;  Sept.  tfiSif  Twv  dyafiadfjuiiv,yu\g,  canHewn  gra- 
<hntm%  a  title  given  to  fifteen  Psalms,  from  cxx  to 
cxxxiv  inclusive.  Four  of  them  are  attributed  to  D^ 
vid,  one  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Solomon,  and  tlie 
other  ten  give  no  indication  of  their  author.  Eicb- 
hom  supposes  them  all  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  bard  (^tW.  in  dot  A,  T.\  on  the  view  adopted  by 
many  that  the  indications  of  authorship  in  these  titles 
are  not  trustworthy,  since  they  appear  to  have  been 
added  by  a  later  hand,  and  in  any  ca^  *'  the  very  same 
phraseology'  would  be  employed  to  denote  a  hymn 
composed  m  honor  of  David  or  of  Solomon"  (Mariti's 
Sermont,  i,  208-9).  The  most  generally  accredited 
opinion,  however,  is  tliat  some  of  these  hymns  were 
preserved  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity ;  tliat  others  were  composed  in  the  same  spir- 
it by  those  who  returned  to  Palestine,  on  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  that  a  few  refer  even  to  a 
later  date,  but  were  all  incorporated  into  one  collec- 
tion, because  they  had  one  and  the  same  cliaracter. 
This  view  is  adopted  by  RosenmUller,  Herder,  Men- 
delssohn, Joel  Bxill,  and  others.  AVith  respect  to  the 
term  Hi^JBH,  or  "degrees,"  a  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion prevails  among  Biblical  critics. .  1.  According  to 
some,  it  refers  to  the  melody  to  which  the  Psalm  was 
to  be  chanted.  Bellermann  {Metrik  der  Ifebraer,  p. 
190  sq.)  calls  these  Psalms  "  trochaic  songs."  Luther 
translates  the  words  "Ein  Lied  im  hohem  Chor,*'  thos 
connecting  the  Psalm  with  the  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion ;  and  Michaelis  (in  Lowth,  De  Sacri  Poesi,  p.  511) 
compares  nbr^  with  the  Syriac  KrVs'J9  (Scala), 
which  would  likewise  characterize  the  metre  or  the 
melody  (Assem.  BibL  i,  62) ;  but  Gesenius  {Ephemerid. 
Hal.  1812,  No.  205)  denies  to  the  Hebrews  any  metri- 
cal prosody.  See  Postrt,  Hebrew.  It  is  thou^t 
that  the  poetry  of  the  S^Tians  may  hereafter  throw 
some  light  upon  this  title,  as  of  tlie  ei$;ht  species  of 
verse  which  they  distinguish,  one  is  called  gradmt, 
scaloR^  degrees,  like  these  Psalms,  and  the  name  a|^ 
pears  to  refer  to  a  particular  kind  of  metre  (see  Cithern, 
lilt.  Hal.  1815,  No.  11);  but  what  that  metre  i^,  and 
whether  it  exists  in  the  Psalms  bearing  this  title,  we 
have  not  yet  the  means  of  determining.    2.  On  slight 
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groonds,  also,  eome  refer  the  name  Skir  kam-'Maaloth 
— song  of  degrees — ^to  the  argament  of  the  Psalms,  and 
translate  tongs  ofcueaUf  or  odes  ofoicetuiony  supposing 
them  to  have  been  song  by  the  Israelites  while  re- 
turning flrom  exile  (Ezra  rii,  9),  or  on  their  annual 
joumeyB  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
yais :  hence  some  understand  mtend  nutreket,  arpilffrim 
9ong$;  but  this  would  only  apply  to  two  of  them  (PSa. 
czxli,  czxvi).  Such,  howe%'er,  is  the  opinion  of  Her- 
der (GeUte  der  keltraueher  Pomt)^  who  interprets  the 
title  **  Hymns  for  a  journey.*'  This  riew  is  aidvooated 
at  length  by  Hengstenberg  (Comment,  on  Psalms,  iii, 
406,  Edinb.  ed.),  and  has  been  adopted  by  several  later 
critics.  8.  Aben  Ban  qu6tes  an  ancient  authority 
(so  Kimchi,  Saadias,  Jarchi,  etc.  explain),  which  main- 
tains that  the  degrees  aUnde  to  the  fifteen  steps  which, 
in  the  Temple  ot  Jerusalem,  led  trmn  the  court  of  the 
women  to  that  of  the  men,  and  on  each  of  which  steps 
one  of  the  fifteen  songs  of  degrees  was  chanted  (comp. 
Talmud,  Middoth^  ii,  5 ;  8ueca,  v,  4).  Adam  Clarke 
(Commeni.  on  Psa.  cxx)  refers  to  a  similar  opinion  as 
found  in  the  Apocr}'phal  Gosptl  of  ike  birth  of  Mary: 
**  Her  parents  brought  her  to  the  Temple,  and  set  her 
upon  one  of  the  steps.  Kow  there  are  fifteen  steps 
al)Out  the  Temple,  by  wliich  they  go  up  to  it,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  fifteen  Psalms  of  degrees."  See  Temple. 
4.  The  most  probable  interpretation,  however,  is  that 
adopted  by  Gesenius  (Thes,  ffeb,  p.  1081  sq.),  ttiat  they 
are  so  called  firom  a  certain  rhythm  obvious  in  several 
of  them,  by  which  tlie  sense,  as  it  were,  ascends  by  de- 
grees or  steps^  the  first  or  last  words  of  a  preceding 
clause  being  often  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  one  (see  Jour.  8ae,  Lit.  October,  1854,  p.  89 
sq.}.     Thus,  in  Psa.  cxxi : 

L  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyea  unto  the  hlUa, 

From  whence  oometh  mt^  help. 
8.  ^v  help  Cometh  from  the  Lord, 

Who  made  heaven  and  earth. 
8.  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved; 

Thy  kuper  will  not  ^Iwmher. 

4.  Lo,  not  tdumher  nor  sleep  will  the 

ifccep^'of  IsraeL 

5.  Jehovah  is  thy  keeper,  etc. 

Compare  also  Psa.  cxxU,  2-4 ;  cxxiii,  8,  4 ;  cxxiv,  1- 
5 ;  cxxvi,  2,  8 ;  cxxix,  1,  2.  To  the  same  class  be- 
longs also  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v,  8-80).  This 
view  is  followed  by  De  Wette  (Einl.  in  das  A.T.p. 
289)  and  others.  See  Tiling,  DisquisUio  de  inscriptione, 
f^"^^?.?*?  ^'^^  (Brem.  1765) ;  Clarisse,  Psalmi  qtdnde- 
cm  rrammadioth  (L.  B.  1819);  Sticht,  De  Psalmis  Ham- 
mahih  (Altona,  1766).     See  Psalms. 

Degreea  (French  degri^  fsom  Lat.  gradvs,  a  step), 
titles  of  rank  to  which  are  annexed  privileges,  confer- 
red upon  students  in  colleges  and  universities,  or  upon 
members  thereof^  as  a  testimony  of  their  proficiency 
id  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  term  **  Arts,"  or  *'  Lib- 
eral Arts,"  as  technically  applied  to  certain  studies, 
came  into  use  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  universities,  the  term  "Faculty  of  Arts" 
denoted  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  science  and 
philosophy  as  distinguished  from  the  fiu^ul^  of  theol- 
ogy, and  afterwards  of  medicine  and  law.  The  num- 
ber of  **  arts"  embraced  in  the  ftiU  mediaeval  course  of 
learning  was  seven :  Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric  (con- 
stituting the  TWvtum),  Music,  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
and  Rhetoric  (the  Qaadriviuin),  The  terms  master 
and  doctor  were  originally  applied  synonymously  to 
any  person  engaged  in  teaching.  In  process  of  time, 
the  one  was  restricted  to  the  liberal  arts,  the  other  to 
divinity,  law,  and  medicine.  When  regulations  were 
establii^hed  to  prevent  unqualified  persons  from  teach- 
ing, and  an  initiatoiy  stage  of  discipline  was  prescribed,  ■ 
theso  terms  became  significant  of  a  certain  rank,  and 
of  the  possession  of  certain  powers,  and  were  called 
gradus,  ** steps"  or  '^degrees."  Ttie  passing  of  the 
initiatory  rtage,  said  to  Iiave  l)een  first  instituted  by 
Gregory  IX  (1227-41),  conferred  the  title  of  bachelor 
(q.  v.),  and  an  additional  course  of  discipline  and  ex- 


amination was  necessary  to  obtaining  that  of  master. 
The  title  of  Master  of  Arts  originally  implied  the  rights 
and  even  the  duty  of  pul>licly  teaching  some  of  the 
branches  included  in  the  &culty  of  arts ;  a  custom 
which  is  still  retained,  to  some  extent,  in  the  German 
universities,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  degrees  of  D.D.  (doctor  divinitatis),  S.T.D. 
(sacra  theologia  doctor),  and  LL.D.  (doctor  tUrintsqw 
legmn),  are  conferred,  honoris  causa,  by  colleges  and 
universities,  upon  persons  held  to  be  worthy  of  them, 
whether  members  of  the  said  institutions  of  learning 
or  not.  The  see  of  Rome  claims  a  universal  academi- 
cal power,  and  the  Pope  confers  the  doctor's  degree  at 
pleasure.  See  Kirkpatrick,  Historically  received  Con- 
ception of  the  University  f  Newman,  Office  and  Work  of 
Universities,  p.  241 ;  Tholuck,  in  Herzog^s  JieaU£ncy- 
hhpadie,  xvi,  722 ;  and  the  article  Doctor. 

Deha'vites  (Chald.  Dehayc',  K;^ri^,  or  Dehave', 
^!?'7^}  Sept.  Aavaioi,  Vulg.  Dievi),  one  of  the  Assyr- 
ian tribes  from  which  a  colony  was  led  out  by  Asnap- 
per  to  repopulate  Samaria,  and  who  there  joined  their 
neighbors  in  opposing  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv,  9).  These  Dah*  were  prol>- 
ably  the  Adoc,  Dai  (Herod,  i,  125),  a  nomade  Persian 
tribe  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Ammian.  Marc,  xx,  8, 
p.  800,  ed.Bip.),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mardians, 
or  Hyrcanians  (Strabo,  xi,  608,  511;  Pliny,  vi,  19; 
xxxvii,  88 ;  Solin.  xx),  towards  Margiana  (Ptol.  vi, 
10),  under  the  rule  of  Darius  (Curt,  iv,  126),  and  later 
of  Alexander  (Curt,  viii,  14,  5 ;  ix,  2,  24)  and  his  suc- 
cessors (Livy,  xxvii,  40).  This  people  appears  to  have 
been  widely  diffused,  being  found  as  Dahas  (Aaai) 
both  in  the  country  east  of  the  Caspian  (Strab.  xi,  8, 
2;  Arrian,  Esrped.  Al.  iii,  11,  etc.),  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sea  of  Azof  (Strab.  xi,  9,  8) ;  and  again  as  Dihi 
(A7oi,  Thucyd.  ii,  96),  or  Daci  (Aaicoi,  Strab.,  D.  Cass., 
etc.),  upon  the  Danube.  Their  name  perhaps  survives 
in  the  present  district  Daghestan,  They  were  an  Ariah 
race,  and  are  regarded  by  some  as  having  their  lineal 
descendants  in  the  modem  Danes  (see  Grimm's  (7e- 
schicht,  der  Deutsch.  Sprach.  i,  192-8).  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Persian  dah,  "  a  village ;"  Dehavites 
will  therefore  be  equivalent  to  the  Latin  **  Rustic!." 
Their  love  of  war  and  plunder  induced  them  to  serve 
as  mercenaries  under  various  princes  (Arrian,  iii,  11; 
V,  12) ;  and  their  valor  has  immortalized  them  in  the 
pages  of  Virgil  as  "indoroiti  Dahte"  (A:n.  viii,  728). 
A  band  of  them  had  doubtless  entered  the  service  of 
the  Persian  monarch,  followed  him  to  Palestine,  and 
received  for  their  reward  grants  of  land  in  Samaria 
(Stephanus  Byzant.  s.  v. ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vii,  668 ; 
Rawlinson*s  Herodotus,  i,  888). 

Dehon,  Thbodork,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina, 
was  bcnm  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Dec.,  1776.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  public  school,  where, 
for  some  years,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In 
1791  he  entered  Harvard  University,  where  he  gradi^ 
ated  with  the  highest  honors  in  1795.  He  at  once 
commenced  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  for  which, 
from  early  childhood,  he  had  evinced  a  strong  inclina- 
tion. In  1797  he  was  ordained,  and  soon  became  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  re^ 
mained  until  1810,  when  he  was  compelled,  by  failing 
health,  to  seek  a  milder  climate.  An  invitation  to  the 
rectorship  of  St  Michael's  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
was  accepted.  In  this  charge,  as  at  Newport,  he  was 
loved  and  revered  by  all  classes.  In  1812  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina,  to 
which  office  ha  was  solemnly  set  apart,  in  Philadelphia, 
by  the  venerable  Bishop  White.  He  continued  in  the 
rectorship  of  his  church,  and  performed  its  duties  and 
those  of  the  bishopric,  with  eminent  zeal,  discretion, 
and  success,  until  he  fell  a  victim  to  yellow  fever  in 
August,  1817.  At  the  request  of  the  vestry  of  St. 
Michael's,  he  was  buried  beneath  its  chancel.     His 
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■ermona,  in  two  Tolnmei ,  have  psBted  through  two 
editions  in  this  oountiy,  and  throogh  three  in  England. 
They  are  modek  of  practical  pulpit  diicoone.  See 
Memoir  by  Rev.  Dr,  Gadtdm,  and  Prrf,  to  2d  edit,  Ser^ 
MOM,  vol.  i ;  also  Spragne,  Annaliy  v,  425. 

Dei  Gratia  (Lat.  by  the  grace  of  God)  is  a  fbrm- 
nla  used  by  bishops  and  monarchs.  **  Felix  of  Rome 
(A.D.  866)  styled  himself  epieooptu  per  Dei  ffratiam. 
Afterwards  it  came  to  be  appended  by  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  abbesses,  deans,  monks,  and  even 
chaplains,  to  their  titles  in  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments, as  an  expression  of  dependence.  After  the 
middle  of  the  18th  centory,  when  the  sanction  of  the 
pope  began  to  be  oonsidefed  necessary  to  ecclesiastical 
offices,  the  higlier  clergy  wrote  Dei  H  Apostoliem  tedie 
gratia^  *  by  the  favor  of  God  and  the  apostolic  see.* 
At  a  later  period  many  of  them  preferred  to  write 
miseratiom  dtmrni^penmakme  divimd,  and  the  like ;  but 
tbey  still  contioued  to  be  styled  by  others  Dei  graUd, 
In  the  British  Islands  this  style  was  generally  drop- 
ped about  the  time  of  the  Beformatbn,  but  it  was  occa- 
sionally given  to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbuiy  and 
York  even  after  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
Beginning  with  the  times  of  the  Carlovingians,  many 
temporal  princes,  earls,  and  barons  made  use  of  the 
formula  Dei  Gratia ;  and  before  the  15th  century  no 
idea  of  independence  or  of  divine  rif^ht  seems  to  have 
attached  to  it.  But  in  1442,  king  Charles  VII  of 
France  forbade  its  use  by  the  Comte  d' Armagnac,  and 
in  1449  obliged  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  declare  that 
he  used  it  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  French 
crown.  Tlieae  instances  show  tliat  it  had  now  Ijegun 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  exclusively  to  sovereigns 
who  owed  no  allegiance  to  any  other  earthly  potentate 
or  power.  In  this  way,  what  was  originally  a  pious  ex- 
pression of  humility  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  as- 
sertion of  the  doctrine  of  the  'divine  right'  of  kings." 
— Chambers,  JCncydopcediaj  s.  v. 

Deip'Sra,  mother  of  God,  a  title  applied  to  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Christ,  at  the  Council  of  Kicsea.  See 
Theotokos. 

Deiam  (from  Deus^  God)  properly  means  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligent  First 
Cause,  in  opposition  to  Atheism.  It  is  now,  however, 
applied  to  that  form  of  infidelity  iriiich  professes  to 
believe  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  but  denies  his 
revelation.  The  word  Deism  is,  at  bottom,  the  same 
as  Theism  (from  Otb^,  God) ;  but  a  distinction  in  prac- 
tical use  has  arisen  between  them.  Des  Prades  calls 
Theism  the  fk\th  of  reason,  which  precedes  all  revela- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  designates  by  Deism  the 
faith  in  reason  which  contests  revelation.  In  more 
modem  times,  an  arbitrary  distinction  between  the 
two  terms  mentbned  lias  been  adopted  by  the  usage 
of  scientific  language  in  Germany,  according  to  which 
Deism  is  the  doctrine  of  God*s  relation  to  the  world, 
which  represents  God  as  not  only  different,  but  also 
as  separated  from  the  world,  therefore  as  only  in  an 
external  relation  to  it;  on  the  other  hand,  Theism 
would  be  the  doctrine  which  represents  God  as  holding 
an  internal  and  real  relation  to  the  world.  Kant 
makes  the  distinction  between  a  deist  and  a  theist  as 
follows :  the  deist^  he  says,  believes  in  a  God,  but  the 
theist  in  a  living  God.  "About  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  the  title  was  arrogantly  assumed  by  those  who 
professed  to  believe  in  a  God,  while  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  revelation  of  his  will.  They  set  up 
in  opposition  to  Christianity  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  'natural  religion,'  but  never  agreed  upon  the  ar- 
tides  of  faith  which  it  taught,  or  the  practical  duties 
which  it  required.  Deism,  in  effect,  is  a  rejection  of 
all  known  religions,  supplying  nothing  in  their  place, 
but  leaving  the  mind  to  doubt  and  darkness.  But  the 
friends  of  Christianity  have  no  reason  to  regret  the 
tree  and  unreserved  discussion  which  their  religion 
has  undergone.     The  cavils  and  objections  of  the  de- 


ists have  been  fidrly  heard  and  ftilly  answered ;  but 
for  their  opposition  we  should  not  have  had  sach  a 
vast  mass  of  Christian  evidences  as  has  been  collected 
by  the  pious  and  learned ;  evidences  which,  while  tbey 
prove  the  truths  of  Christianity,  so  illustrate  its  doc- 
trines as  to  be  of  lasting  service  to  the  canae  of  genu- 
ine religion  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind"  (Edeo). 
The  ground  taken  by  the  English  deists  was  subatan- 
tially  the  naturalistic,  viz.  that  the  Gospel  history  was 
tlie  product  of  an  invention  imposed  upon  the  world 
by  its  authors. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (bom  1581,  died  1648) 
has  been  rogarded  as  the  first  deistical  writer  in  Eng- 
land, or  at  least  the  first  Who  reduced  Deism  to  a  sys- 
tem, aflirming  the  snfilciency  of  reason  and  natimd 
religion,  and  rejecting  divine  revelation  as  unneoea- 
sary  and  superfluous.  His  system,  taught  in  hia  De 
Veriiale  and  De  BetigioHe  Laid,  embraced  these  fire 
articles :  1,  The  being  of  God ;  2,  that  he  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped ;  8,  that  piety  and  moral  virtue  are  the  chief 
parts  of  worship ;  4,  that  God  will  pardon  our  faolts 
on  repentance ;  and,  5,  that  there  is  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishment.  See  Hbbbebt  of  Cheb- 
BUBT.  Hobbes  (f  1680),  deriving  all  knowledge  from 
the  senses,  taught  a  lower,  but  more  logical  form  of 
Deism  than  Herbert,  and  one  less  calculated  to  do 
harm,  as  his  system  obviously  subverts  ordinaiy  mo- 
rality. See  IIOBBES.  Charles  Blount  (f  1693)  pub- 
lished  a  translation  of  Philostratus*s  Life  qfApoUomius 
T^onout,  with  the  same  purpose  as  that  of  Hierocles  in 
the  4th  century,  via.  to  contrast  the  character  and  his- 
tory of  Christ  disadvantageously  with  that  of  Apollo- 
nius.  After  his  death  appeared  his  Oracle  ofReaeom 
(1695),  explaining  the  ''  Deists'  Beligion."  John  To- 
land  (t  1722),  in  his  Chnsiianity  not  Mysterious  (1696), 
asserted  the  capacity  and  supremacy  of  reason  (antici- 
pating the  modem  Rationalism  [q.  v.]),  and  also,  in 
his  AmyiUor  (1699),  threw  doubt  upon  the  Canon. 
The  theory  that  Christ  was  an  ordinary  man,  whose 
followers  elevated  him  to  the  imaginary  dignity  of 
a  divine  being,  had  been  started  by  the  early  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity — Celsua,  Porphyry,  and  Julian. 
It  was  revived  by  Woolston  (f  1788)  (q.  v.),  in  his 
Six  Discourses  on  the  Mirades  (1727),  and  by  Tyn- 
dal  (q.  V.)  in  his  Christianity  as  old  tu  the  Creation 
(1780).  Tyndal  was  followed  by  Chubb,  True  Gos- 
pel qf  Christ  (1748),  and  other  writings  [see  Cucbb]  ; 
and  by  Morgan,  The  Moral  Philosopher^  and  other 
works.  These  views  were  disseminated  among  the 
higher  classes  in  England  by  Bolingbroke  and  Shaftes- 
bury, and  at  a  later  period,  in  the  form  of  complete 
scepticism,  by  Hume  and  Gibbon.  Among  the  illit- 
erate, Thomas  Paine  (q.  v.)  was  the  great  propaga- 
tor of  Deism.  The  progress  of  vulgar  Deism  among 
the  higher  classes  was  arrested  by  Butler's  immortal 
Analogy  [see  Butleb],  and  among  the  lower,  to  a 
large  extent,  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism. 

In  France,  the  English  D^m  was  adopted  and  dif- 
fused by  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  (q.  v.) ;  but 
it  soon  became  frivolous,  immoral,  and,  in  fact,  atho- 
istic.  In  Germany,  the  same  seed  sprang  up  in  the 
18th  century  in  the  theories  which  gave  rise  to  the 
modem  Rationalism  (q.  v.).  *'  The  deistical  movement, 
if  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  obsolete.  If  the  same  doubts 
are  now  repeated,  they  do  not  recur  in  the  same  form, 
but  are  connected  with  new  forms  of  philosophy,  and 
altered  by  contact  with  more  recent  criticism.  In  the 
present  day  sceptics  would  believe  less  than  the  de- 
isto,  or  believe  more,  both  in  philoeophy  and  in  criti- 
cism. In  philosophy,  the  fact  that  the  same  difficul- 
ties occur  in  natural  religion  as  well  as  in  revealed, 
would  now  throw  them  back  from  Monotheism  into 
Atheism  or  Pantheism ;  whUe  the  mysteries  of  reveli^ 
tion,  which  by  a  rough  criticism  were  then  denied, 
would  be  now  conceded  and  explained  away  as  psy- 
chological peculiarities  of  races  or  individuals.  In 
criticism,  the  delicate  examination  of  the  sacred  liter* 
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atore  would  now  prevent  both  the  leTival  of  the  cold, 
unimaginative  want  of  appreciation  of  its  extreme  lit- 
erary beauty,  and  the  hasty  imputation  of  the  charge 
of  literary  forgery  against  the  anthers  of  the  docu^ 
ments.  In  the  deist  controversy,  the  whole  question 
turned  upon  the  differences  and  respective  degrees  of 
obligation  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  moral  and 
positive  duties ;  the  deist  conceding  the  one,  denying 
the  other.  The  permanent  contribntion  to  thought 
made  by  the  controversy  consisted  in  turning  atten- 
tion from  abstract  theology  to  psychological,  from  met- 
aphysical disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  God  to  ethical 
consideration  of  the  moral  scheme  of  redemption  for 
man.  Theology  came  forth  from  the  conflict,  recon« 
sidered  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  and  re- 
adjusted to  meet  the  doubts  which  the  new  form  of 
philosophy — ^psychology  and  ethics — might  suggest. 
The  attack  of  revealed  religion  by  reason  awoke  the 
defence,  and  no  period  in  Church  history  is  so  remark- 
able for  works  on  the  Christian  evidences — ^grand  mon- 
uments of  mind  and  industry.  The  works  of  defend- 
ers are  marked  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  basis  of 
reason  as  thehr  opponents,  and  hence  the  topics  which 
they  illustrate  have  a  permanent  philosophical  value, 
though  tlieir  special  utility  as  arguments  be  lessened 
by  the  alteration  in  the  point  of  view  now  assumed  by 
free  thought"  (Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought^ 
!ect.  iv). 

The  aim  of  honest  deists  has  professedly  been  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  Personal  God ;  and  they 
have  asserted  and  assumed  that  this  doctrine  con  be 
better  and  more  surely  vindicated  apart  from  what 
they  call  the  entanglements  of  Christian  faith  than  in 
connection  with  them.  But  the  history  of  thought, 
in  the  last  century  especially,  shows  that  Deism,  or 
belief  in  a  Personal  God  apart  from  Christianity,  gives 
way  steadily  before  the  assaults  of  Pantheism  and 
Positivism.  No  robust  faith  has  ever  sprung  out  of 
Deism.  The  so-called  spiritualistic  writers  of  France 
have  contended  nobly  (e.  g.  Cousin,  Saisset,  and  oth- 
ers) against  Materialism ;  but  their  task  of  upholding 
Theism  in  France  has  devolved  now  almost  wholly 
upon  Christian  thinkers. 

A  succinct  account  of  the  Enf^lish  deists  and  their 
principles  will  be  found  in  Van  Mildcrt,  BoifU  Lee- 
turfj  sermon  x ;  Lechler,  GetdddiU  d.  engliadi,  Deit- 
mus  (1841).  See  also  Leland,Ft«io  ofdeistieal  Writ- 
ers (new  ed.  by  Edmonds,  Loud.  1887,  8vo) ;  Noack, 
Die  Freidenker  in  der  Religion  (Bern.  1858-55,  8  vols. ; 
vol.  i  treats  of  the  "  English  Deists,"  vol.  ii  of  the 
*' French  Freethinkers,"  vol.  iii  of  the  "German  En- 
lightenment"); Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free  Thougkt 
(Oxf.  1868,  8vo;  repub.  Boston,  1888,  12mo);  Hurst, 
History  of  BationalisTOj  chap,  xix ;  Hagenbach,  Hist, 
of  Doctrines,  §  288;  Domer,  Getchichte  d.  protest.  The- 
oloffie  (1867),  p.  487 :  liddon,  Hampton  Lecture,  1867. 
Compare  the  articles  Infidelity  ;  Ratiomalish. 
For  the  writers  against  Deism,  see  Apolooetics; 
Apology;  Evidences. 

Deity,  a  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  fh>m  the 
Latin  Deus,  God.  It  was  originally  an  abstract  term, 
and  thence  transferred  to  signify,  in  a  concrete  sense. 
Him  whom  we  call  God. 

DEITY  OF  Jesus  Christ.  "  In  the  use  of  this 
phrase  concerning  our  Lord  we  mean  to  assert  that  he 
was  *the  very  and  eternal  God.*  It  is  a  more  proper 
expression  than  *the  divimfy  of  Christ,*  since  this  lat- 
ter does  not  necessarily  imply  anything  more  of  our 
Lord's  nature  than  that  it  was  god/tibe,  or  of  heavenly 
origin;  whereas  the  term  *  Deity'  contains  in  it  the 
notion  of  essential  Godhead.  The  other  expression, 
however,  has  prevailed,  on  account  of  the  word  *  De- 
ity* having  come  to  be  so  commonly  used  as  the  con- 
crete instead  of  the  abstract  sense,  to  denote  a  divine 
Being." — Eden,  Churchman*s  Dictionary,  a.  v.  See 
Christolooy;  Trinity. 


Delcar  (Heb.  Defker,  ^ij^lr,  a  ihrusting  through), 
the  father  of  Solomon's  purveyor  in  the  second  royal 
district  (1  Kings  iv,  9),  from  which  passage  it  appears 
that  his  son  Ben-Dekbr  (*^I57n5  i  Sept.  vwq  Aaxdp ; 
Vulg.  Bendecar)  was  the  royal  commissariat  officer  in 
the  western  part  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, Shaalbim  and  Bethshemesh.     B.C.  ante  1014. 

De  la  Mennais.    See  La  Mennais. 

DelaX'ah  (Heb.  Delayak\  n^h'l,  freed  by  Jehovah  ; 
also  in  the  prolonged  form  Delaya'ku,  ^f^'^,  1  Chron. 
xxiv,  18 ;  Jer.  xxxvi,  12,  25 ;  comp.  6ieiKiv9ipoc  Ku- 
piov,  1  Cor.  vii,  22 ;  also  the  Phoenician  name  zXcXam- 
trraproq,  quoted  from  Menander  by  Josephus,  Ap.  i,  18, 
and  the  modem  name  GodA!ey =GottBsf^y),  the  nama 
of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept  £ika\aXaQ  v.  r.  'A/3^aXXai.)  The  head  of 
the  twenty-third  division  of  the  priestly  order  in  the 
arrangement  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  18).  B.C. 
1014. 

2.  (Sept.  AoXotoc,  Fo^oXiac.)  A  sod  of  Sbemaiab, 
and  one  of  the  couitiers  to  whom  Jeremiah's  first  roll 
of  prophecy  was  read  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12) :  he  vainly  in- 
terceded for  its  preservation  ^rom  the  flames  (ver.  25). 
B.C.  604. 

3.  (Sept.  ^etKata.")  The  progenitor  or  head  of  one  of 
the  parties  of  exiles  that  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
Zerubbabel  from  certain  parts  of  the  Assyrian  domin- 
ions, but  who  had  lost  their  genealogical  records  (Ezra 
ii,  GO ;  Neh.  vii,  62).     B.C.  686. 

4.  (Sept.  AaXafa.)  The  son  of  Mehetsbeel,  and  fa- 
ther of  the  Shemaaah  who  counselled  Nehemiah  to  es- 
cape into  the  Temple  from  the  threats  of  Sanballat 
(Neh.  vi,  10).     B.C.  ante  410. 

5.  (Sept.  ^iKaia  v.  r.  ^oXaata.)  One  of  the  sons  of 
Elioenal,  a  descendant  of  the  royid  line  of  Judah  firom 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  24,  where,  however,  the  name 
is  Anglicized  Dalaiah).  He  probably  belongs  to  the 
tenth  generation  before  Christ  (see  Strong*s  Hamumy 
and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  p.  17).    B.C.  cir.  300. 

Delancey,  William  Heatiicote,  D.D.,  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
Western  New  York,  was  bom  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.8, 1707 ;  graduated  at  Yale  CoUege  in  1817, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1819.  His  first  minl«tc- 
rial  labor  was  given  to  Grace  Church,  New  York,  of 
which  he  was  in  charge  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
rectorship  which  preceded  that  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Wain- 
wright.  He  then  officiated  for  a  short  time  in  the 
newly-organized  parish  of  St.  Thomas's,  Mamaroneck. 
Having  been  advanced  to  the  priesthood  on  March  6, 
1822,  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  he  removed  to  tlie 
city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  an  assistant 
minister  of  the  united  churches  of  Clirist  Church,  St. 
Peter's,  and  St.  James's,  of  which  bishop  White  was 
then  rector.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1883  he  became  as- 
sistant minister  of  St.  Peter's  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1837  rector.  When  the  diocese  of  New  York 
was  divided  in  1888,  Dr.  Delancey  was  elected  the  first 
bishop  of  the  new  diocese  of  Western  New  York.  His 
consecration  took  place  on  May  9, 1889.  In  1852  he 
visited  England  as  a  delegate  to  the  English  House 
of  Bishops  fix>m  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America.  He  died  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  April  5, 1865. 
In  all  positions,  as  pastor,  university  officer,  and  bish- 
op. Dr.  Delancey  was  diligent,  skilfnl,  and  successful. 
He  instituted  a  system  of  diocesan  mlBsions  sustained 
to  the  present  time  without  incurring  debt.  In  1840, 
by  his  recommendation,  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  infirm 
and  aged  clergy  of  the  diocese  was  established. 

Delany,  Patrick,  an  eminent  Irish  clergyman, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1686,  and  was  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin.  In  1727  lord  Carteret  raised  him 
to  the  chancellorship  of  Christ  Church.  He  distin* 
guished  himself  by  the  publication  of  the  first  vol^ 
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umo  of  A  work  entitled  Jievelatum  exammed  viA  Can- 
djr  (4th  edit.  Lond.  1745-63,  3  vols.  8yo).  The  work 
is  still  held  in  deserved  estimation.  In  1738  he  wrote 
an  ingenions  pamphlet,  entitled  RfJIectioni  <m  Polyg- 
amy, He  also  published  (1740-4*2)  An  hidorical  Ac- 
count  of  the  life  and  Reign  of  Da^  (8d  ed.  Ix>ndon, 
1745,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  in  1745-1763,  Revelation  examined 
with  Candor  (2  vols.  8vo);  Twenty  Sermons  tqpon  so- 
cial Duties  and  their  opposite  Vices  (Lond.  1750,  8vo) ; 
Sixteen  Discourses  on  Doctrinei  and  Duties  (Lond.  1764, 
8vo).  He  died  at  Bath,  May,  1768.  **  He  was  a  man 
of  ability  and  learning,  disposed  occasionally  to  use 
his  fancy,  and  to  reason  confidently  on  doubtful  or  dis- 
puted premises ;  his  works  also  greatly  lack  evangel- 
ical  sentiment.  His  sentiments  on  many  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  certainly  peculiar,  but  then  his  mind 
was  original,  well-informed,  and  capacious"  (Orme, 
BibHotheca  BibUoa),  See  Kippis,  Biographia  Briton- 
nlca,  V,  75. 

De  La  Rue.    See  La  Rub. 

Deleda,  or  Theleda  of  the  Peutisiger  Table,  is 
identified  by  Ritter  (Erdk.  zvi!,  1448)  with  Hasya,  a 
village  on  the  Damascqs-Homs  road,  four  hours  east 
of  RibUh  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  307). 

Delegates,  Court  o£  The  great  court  of  appeal 
in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  in  England  is  so  called  be- 
cause the  commissioners  who  form  the  court  are  cq>- 
pointed  to  represent  the  king,  under  his  great  seal. 

Delfau,  DoM  Frakvou,  a  French  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Moulet,  in  Auvergne,  in  1687.  He  entered 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maor,  and  became  specinlly 
known  for  his  edition  of  the  worlu  of  St.  Augasdne. 
He  undertook  this  work  by  direction  of  the  general  of 
the  congregation,  upon  whom  the  need  of  a  new  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  works  of  the  great  Church  father  had 
been  urged  by  Amaud.  Delfau  published  in  1670  an 
announcement  in  which  scholars  generally  were  in- 
vited to  support  him  with  their  advice  and  with  man- 
uscripts. The  general  of  the  congregation,  by  a  cir- 
cular  to  all  the  houses  of  the  congregation,  issued  in 
the  same  year,  requested  each  to  co-operate  with  the 
editor  in  a  work  which  promised  to  be  of  so  great  use 
to  the  Church.  A  full  prospectus  was  published  by 
Delfau  in  1671.  Great  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work,  when  suddenly  Delfau  was 
exiled  to  Saint  Mah6,  in  Lower  Brittany,  charged  with 
havint;  published  in  1673,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Bois-Franc,  a  work  entitled  VAbbe  commendataire,  di- 
rected against  the  custom  of  giving  ecclesiastical  ben- 
efices in  commendim.  He  perished  by  shipwreck  Oct. 
13, 1676.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  defence  {Apologie) 
of  the  cardinal  de  Furstemberg,  who  was  arrested  at 
Cologne  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  and  of  an  Epi- 
taph of  king  Casimir  of  Poland.— Hoefer,  Biographic 
Generale,  xiii,  457. 

Deli'lah  (Heb.  Ddilah',  nbi^'rr,  prob.  langmO^ 
img,  sc.  vrith  lustftil  desire;  Sept.  AaXcW,  Josephus 
AaXiXrt),  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  Sorek, 
beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi,  4-18).  B.C.  1165. 
Her  connection  with  Samson  forms  the  third  and  last 
of  those  amatory  adventures  which  in  his  history  are 
so  inextricably  blended  with  the  craft  and  prowess  of 
a  judge  in  Israel.  She  was  bribed  by  the  "lords  of 
the  Philistines'*  to  win  fVom  Samson  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  it.  See  Sam- 
son. It  is  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  Josephus, 
whother  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine.  Nor  can 
this  question  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  Sorek,  since,  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  the 
fh)ntier  was  shifting  and  indefinite.  The  following 
considerations,  however,  supply  presumptive  evidence 
that  she  was  a  Philistine : 

1.  Her  oceupaticn,  which  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
a  courtesan  of  the  higher  class,  a  kind  of  political  He- 
t»ra.     This  view  u  still  more  decided  in  Josephus 


(who  calls  her  yvvi^  iTOtptZofiivri,  and  associates  lier 
inflomee  over  Samson  with  woroc  and  wvovcia.  Ant. 
V,  8, 11).  He  also  states  more  clearly  her  relation  aa 
a  political  agent  to  the  **  lords  of  the  Philistines** 

(Q^3^0,  Joseph,  oi  irpoforwrec,  oi  tl^vx^^i^'C  HoXacori- 
vufV ;  Sept.  apxovrtCi  oi  roD  koivoH  ;  magistrates,  po- 
litical lords,  Milton,  Sams,  Ag,  850, 1195),  employing 
under  their  directions  '*liera  in  wait**  (31}kh,  ro  Ivt- 
Spov ;  corop.  Josh,  viii,  14).  On  the  other  hand,  Chry- 
sostom  and  many  of  the  fathen  have  maintained  thnt 
Delilah  was  married  to  Samson  (so  Milton,  227},  a 
natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  save  the  morality  of 
the  Jewish  champion.  See  Judg.  xvi,  9, 18,  as  show- 
ing an  exclusive  command  of  her  establiiJiment  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  matrimonial  connection  (Pat- 
rick, ad  loc.).  Theire  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
she  was  a  courtesan ;  and  her  employment  as  a  polit- 
ical enkiasary,  together  with  the  large  sum  which  was 
offered  for  her  services  (1100  pieces  of  silver  from  each 
lord =5600  shekels;  comp.  Judg.  iii,  8),  and  the  tact 
which  is  attributed  to  her  in  Judges,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  Josephus,  indicates  a  position  not  likely  to  be 
occupied  by  any  Israelitish  woman  at  that  period  of 
national  depression.     See  Philistines. 

2.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Scripture  narrative: 
the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  acting  upon  the 
Israelites  fh>m  witho^  (Num.  xxv,  1,  6;  xxxl,  15, 16> 
See  Harlot. 

8.  The  special  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiv,  1 ;  xvi,  1). 

In  Milton  Delilah  appean  as  a  Philistine,  and  justi- 
fies herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of  patriotism 
(Sam.  Ag.  850,  980).— Smith,  s.  ▼. 

DelliOB  (AiXXioc))  QuiNTUS,  a  favorite  pimp  of 
Antony,  whose  unprincipled  officiousness  came  near 
embroiling  Herod  with  Ventidios  (Josephus,  ^nt.  xiv, 
15,  1 ;  XV,  2,  6 ;  War,  I,  xv,  8).  He  was  a  Roman 
knight  who  was  concerned  in  the  civil  wars  under  the 
triumvirate,  and  is  finequently  mentioned  in  classical 
history  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v.). 

Delos.    See  Dblus. 

Deluge,  a  term  specifically  applied  in  modem 
times  to  Noah*s  flood,  as  related  in  Gen.  vu,  viii.  See 
Flood. 

I.  BibUeal  History  of  the  F/boff.— The  sacred  histo- 
rian informs  ns  that  in  the  ninth  generation  from 
Adam,  when  the  race  of  man  had  greatly  multiplied 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  vrickedness  of  every  kind  had 
fearfully  increased,  that  every  imagination   of  the 
thoughts  of  the  human  heart  was  only  evil  continual- 
ly, that  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence,  and  that  to 
such  a  degree  of  depravity  had  the  whole  race  come, 
that  "it  repented  the  Lonl  that  he  had  made  man  on 
the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart."    We  are 
further  told,  in  graphic  and  impressive  language,  that 
the  Creator  determined  to  purge  the  earth  from  the 
presence  of  the  creaturo  whom  he  had  made.    *'  I  will 
destroy  man  whom  I  have  created  from  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  both  man  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I 
have  made  them.'*     See  Anthropomorphism.     In 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  crime  and  guilt  there  was, 
however,  one  household,  that  of  Noah,  in  which  the 
fear  of  God  still  remained.     "  Noah  was  a  just  man, 
and  perfect  in  his  generations,  and  walked  with  God. 
And  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.'*     He 
was  commanded  to  make  an  ark  of  gopher  wood,  three 
hundred  cubits  long,  fifty  broad,  and  thirty  high.    Into 
this  large  vessel  he  was  to  collect  a  pair  of  "  every  liv- 
ing thing  of  all  flesh,**  fowls,  cattle,  and  creeping 
things  after  their  kind,  along  with  a  suitable  amount 
of  food.     He  was  to  enter  it  himself,  taking  with  him 
his  wife,  and  his  three  sons  with  their  wives,  but  with 
no  other  human  company.     The  reason  of  these  prep- 
arations was  made  known  in  the  solemn  decree.  *^  Be- 
hold I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  watera  upon  the 
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earth  to  destroy  all  fleeh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life,    month  on  the  movntains  of  Ararat.    After  this  the 
from  under  heaven ;  and  everything  that  is  in  the ,  waters  gradually  decreased  till  ttie  first  day  of  the 


.:i 


earth  shall  die.'*  The  ark  thua  commissioned  was 
slowly  prepared  by  Noah.  See  Abk.  At  length,  in 
the  six  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  the  ark  was  fin- 
ished, and  all  its  living  freight  was  gathered  into  it  as 
in  a  place  of  safety.  Jehovah  shut  him  in,  says  the 
chronicler,  speaking  of  Noah.  And  then  there  ensued 
a  solemn  pause  of  seven  days  before  the  threatened 
destruction  was  let  loose.  At  last  the  flood  came ;  the 
waters  were  upon  the  earth.  The  narrative  is  vivid 
and  forcible,  though  entirely  wanting  In  that  sort  of 
description  which  in  a  modern  historian  or  poet  would 
have  occupied  the  largest  space.  We  see  nothing  of 
tlie  death-struggle ;  we  hear  not  the  cry  of  despair ; 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  witness  the  frantic  agony  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  chUd,  as  they  fled 
in  terror  before  the  rising  waters.  Nor  is  a  word  said 
of  the  sadness  of  the  one  righteous  man  who,  safe  him- 
self, looked  upon  the  destruction  which  he  could  not 
avert.  But  one  impression  is  left  upon  the  mind  with 
peculiar  vividness,  from  the  veiy  simplicity  of  the 
narrative,  and  it  is  that  of  utter  desolation.  This  is 
heightened  by  the  contrast  and  repetition  of  the  two 
ideas.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  reminded  no  less  than 
six  times  in  the  narrative  in  chaps,  vi,  vii,  viii,  who 
the  tenants  of  the  ark  were  (vi,  18-21 ;  vii,  1>3,  7-9, 
13-16;  viii,  16,  17,  18,  19),  the  favored  and  rescued 
few ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  and  absolute 
blotting  out  of  evezything  else  is  not  less  emph^ically 
dwelt  upon  (vi,  18, 17 ;  vii,  4,  21-23).  This  evidently 
designed  contrast  may  especially  be  traced  in  chap, 
vii.  First,  we  read  in  ver.  6,  **And  Noah  was  six 
hundred  years  old  when  the  flood  came — waters  upon 
the  earth."  Then  follows  an  account  of  Noah  and  his 
family  and  the  animals  entering  into  the  ark.  Next 
verses  10-12  resume  the  subject  of  ver.  7:  **And  it 
came  to  pass  after  seven  days  that  the  waters  of  the 


tenth  month,  when  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were 
seen.  It  was  then  that  Noah  sent  forth,  first,  the  ra- 
ven, which  flew  hither  and  thither,  resting  probably  on 
the  mountain-tops,  but  not  returning  to  the  ark ;  and 
next  (?  after  an  interval  of  seven  days ;  comp.  ver. 
10),  the  dove,  **  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from 
the  ground"  (i.  e.  the  lower  plain  country).  "  Bat  the 
dove,"  it  is  beautifully  said,  "found  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the 
ark."  After  waiting  for  another  seven  days  he  again 
sent  forth  the  dove,  which  returned  this  time  with  a 
fresh  (7)*^^)  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth,  a  sign  that  the 
waters  were  still  lower.  Once  more,  after  another  in- 
terval of  seven  days,  he  sent  forth  the  dove,  and  she 
*' returned  not  again  unto  him  any  more,"  having 
found  a  home  for  herself  upon  the  earth.  No  picture 
in  natural  history  was  ever  drawn  with  more  exquisite 
beauty  and  fidelity  than  this :  it  is  admirable  alike  fox 
its  poetry  and  its  truth.  Respecting  two  points,  we 
may  here  remark  (1)  that  the  raven  was  supposed  to 
foretell  changes  in  the  weather  both  by  its  flight  and 
its  cry  (^lian,  J7.  ^.  vii,  7 ;  Virg.  Ge<yrg.  i,  882,  410). 
According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  raven  was  preserved 
in  the  ark  in  order  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  birds 
which  afterwards  fed  Elijah  by  the  brook  Cherith.  (2) 
The  olive-tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  seems  to  have  the 
power  of  living  under  water,  according  to  Theopbras- 
tus  (Bist,  Plant,  iv,  8)  and  Pliny  {ff,  N.  xui,  50),  who 
mention  olive-trees  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  olive  grows 
in  Armenia,  but  only  in  the  valleys  on  the  south  side 
of  Ararat,  not  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  It  will 
not  flourish  at  an  elevation  where  even  the  mulberr}', 
walnut,  and  apricot  are  found  (Bitter,  £rdkunde,  x. 
920). 
According  to  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  chronology 


flood  were  upon  the  earth.    In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Noachian  deluge  appears  to 

of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second  month,  on  the  seventeenth  have  occurred  (begun)  in  the  yeur  from  the  creati<m 

day  of  the  month,  on  the  sel&ame  day  were  all  the  of  Adam  1667,  and  before  Christ  2616.     It  continued 

fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the  win-  twelve  lunar  iM)nth8  and  ten  days,  or  exactly*  one  so- 

dows  (or  floodgates)  of  heaven  were  opened.    And  the  lar  year  (Browne,  Ordo  Saclorum^  p.  825  sq.),  as  the 
Bain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights."  .  following  tabular  exhibit  of  the  incidents  will  show : 
Again  the  narrative  returns  to  Noah  and 


I      Month* 


li  (Nov.) 
it 

in  (Dec) 
VII  (Apr.) 

X  (July) 

XI  (Aug.) 

^^ 

u 

I  (Oct) 

II  (Nov.) 


his  companions,  and  their  safety  in  the 
ark  (ver.  13-16).  And  then  in  ver.  17 
the  words  of  ver.  12  are  resumed,  and 
from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  a 
very  simple  but  very  powerful  and  im- 
press!  ve  description  is  given  of  the  appal- 
ling catastrophe:  "And  the  flood  was 
forty  days  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  wa- 
ters increased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it 
was  lift  up  from  off  the  earth.  And  the 
waters  prevailed  and  increased  exceeding- 
ly upon  the  earth :  and  the  ark  went  on  the  face  of  the 
waters.  And  the  waters  prevailed  very  exceedingly 
upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  high  mountains  which 
[were]  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered.  Fif- 
teen cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  prevail,  and  the 
mountains  were  covered.  And  all  flesh  died  which 
moveth  upon  the  earth,  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of 
wild  beasts,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  which  creep- 
eth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man.  All  in  whose 
nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life|  of  all  that  was  in  the 
drv  land,  died.  And  every  substance  which  was  on 
the  face  of  the  ground  was  blotted  out,  as  well  man  as 
cattle,  and  creeping  thing  and  fowl  of  the  heaven :  they 
were  blotted  out  from  the  earth,  and  Noah  only  was 
left,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  And 
the  waters  prevailed  on  the  earth  a  hundred  and  fifty 
days."  The  waters  of  the  Flood  increased  for  a  pe- 
riod of  190  days  (40+150,  comparing  vii,  12  and  24). 
And  then  ''God  remembered  Noah,"  and  made  a  wind 
to  pass  over  the  earth,  so  that  the  waters  were  assuaged. 
The  ark  rested  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh 
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Command  to  enter  the  ark. 

The  rain  begins. 

The  rain  ceams— the  waters  prevail. 

The  ark  grounds  on  Ararat. 

Tops  of  the  mountaina  visible. 

Raven  and  dove  seat  out. 

Dove  again  sent  out. 

Dove  sent  out  the  third  time. 

The  ground  becomes  dry. 

Noah  leaves  the  ark. 
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The  word  specially  used  to  designate  the  Flood  of 
Noah  (^^Sl^Oi  ham-mdblml")  occurs  in  only  one  other 
passage  of  Scripture  (Psa.  xxix,  10).  The  poet  thero 
sings  of  the  majesty  of  God  as  seen  in  the  storm.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  heavy  rain  accompanying 
the  thunder  and  lightning  had  been  such  as  to  swell 
the  torrents,  and  perhaps  cause  a  partial  inundation. 
This  carried  back  his  thoughts  to  the  great  flood  of 
which  he  had  often  read,  and  he  sang,  ''  Jehovah  sat 
as  king  at  the  Flood,''  and  looking  up  at  the  clear  face 
of  the  sky,  and  on  the  freshness  and  gloiy  of  nature 
around  him,  he  added,  "  and  Jehovah  remainetb  a  king 
forever."  In  Isa.  liv,  9,  the  Flood  is  spoken  of  as  "  the 
waters  of  Noah."  God  himself  appeals  to  his  promise 
made  after  the  Flood  as  a  pledge  of  bis  faithfulness  to 
Israel :  "  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  unto  me ; 
for  as  I  have  sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no 
more  go  over  the  earth,  so  have  I  sworn  that  I  would 
not  be  wroth  with  thee  nor  rebuke  thee." 

In  the  N.  T.  our  Lord  gives  the  aanction  of  his  own 
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aotbority  to  the  historical  trath  of  the  namtWe,  Matt 
zxtv,  87  (comp.  Lake  xvii,  26),  declaring  that  the  state 
of  the  worid  at  his  second  coming  shall  be  sach  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Noah.  Peter  speaks  of  the  "  long 
saffering  of  God/*  which  **  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah 
while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is, 
eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water,'*  and  sees  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  flood  by  which  the  ark  was  borne  np  a  type 
of  baptism,  by  which  the  Chorch  is  separated  from  the 
world.  Again,  in  his  second  Epistle  (ii,  5),  he  cites  it 
as  an  instance  of  the  righteoos  Judgment  of  €rod,  who 
spared  not  the  old  world,  etc. 

II.  TretdUiont. — The  legends  of  many  nations  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  a  great  and  destructive  flood 
from  which  but  a  small  part  of  mankind  escaped.  It 
is  not  always  very  clear  whether  they  point  bisck  to  a 
common  centre,  whence  they  were  carried  b}*  the  dif- 
ferent families  of  men  as  they  wandered  east  and  west, 
or  whether  they  were  of  national  growtli,  and  embody 
merely  records  of  catastrophes,  such  as  especially  in 
mountainous  countries  are  of  no  rare  occurrence.  In 
some  instances,  no  doubt,  the  resemblances  between 
the  heathen  and  the  Jewish  stories  are  so  striking  as 
to  render  it  morally  certain  that  the  former  were  bor- 
rowed flrom  the  latter.  We  find,  indeed,  a  mytholog- 
ical element,  the  absence  of  all  moral  purpose,  and  a 
national  and  local  coloring,  but,  discernible  among 
these,  undoubted  features  of  the  primitive  history. 

The  accoant  of  the  Flood  in  the  Koran  is  apparently 
drawn  partly  fix>m  Biblical  and  partly  from  Persian 
sources.  In  the  main,  no  doubt,  it  follows  the  narra- 
tive in  Genesis,  but  dwells  at  length  on  the  testimony 
of  Noah  to  the  unbelieving  (Sale's  JSTonm,  chap,  xi,  p. 
181).  He  is  said  to  have  tarried  among  his  people  one 
thousand  save  fifty  years  (chap,  zxiz,  p.  827).  The 
people  scoffed  at  and  derided  him,  and  **thus  were 
they  employed  until  our  sentence  was  put  in  execu- 
tion and  the  oven  ponied  forth  water."  Different  ex- 
planations have  been  given  of  this  oven,  which  may 
be  seen  in  Sale's  note.  He  suggests  (after  Hyde,  De 
Rel.  Pert,)  that  this  idea  was  borrowed  from  the  Per- 
sian Magi,  who  also  fancied  that  the  first  waters  of  the 
Deluge  gushed  out  of  the  oven  of  a  certain  old  wom- 
an named  Zala  Cufa.  But  the  tOMmtr  (oven),  he  ob- 
serves, may  mean  only  a  receptacle  in  which  waters 
are  gathered,  or  the  fissure  from  which  they  broke 
forth.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  version  is,  that 
Noah  calls  in  vain  to  one  of  his  sons  to  enter  into  the 
ark :  he  refuses,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  to  a  moun- 
tain, and  is  drowned  l>efore  his  father's  eyes.  The 
ark,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  rested  on  the  mountain 
Al  J6di,  which  Sale  supposes  should  be  written  Jordi 
or  Giordi,  and  connects  with  the  Gordyni,  Cardu,  etc. 
or  Kurd  Mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and 
Mesopotamia  (ch.  xi,  p.  181-188,  and  notes).  See  Ar- 
arat. 

1.  The  traditions  which  come  nearest  to  the  Bibli- 
cal account  are  those  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  Chaldssan.  It  is  prer^ 
served  in  a  Fragment  of  Berosus,  and  b  as  follows : 
''After  the  death  of  Ardaies,  his  son  Xisuthms  reign- 
ed eighteen  sari.  In  his  time  happened  a  great  Del- 
uge, the  history  of  which  is  thus  described :  The  Deity 
Kronos  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  warned  him 
that  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Daesius  there  would 
be  a  flood  by  which  mankind  would  be  destroyed.  He 
therefore  enjoined  him  to  write  a  histoiy  of  the  begin- 
ning, course,  and  end  of  all  things,  and  to  bury  it  in 
the  City  of  the  Sun  at  Sippara ;  and  to  build  a  vessel 
((TRa^oc)i  and  to  take  with  him  into  it  his  friends  and 
relatives ;  and  to  put  on  board  food  and  drink,  togeth- 
er with  different  animals,  Mrds,  and  quadrupeds ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  made  all  arrangements,  to  commit 
himself  to  the  deep.  Having  asked  the  Deity  whither 
he  was  to  sail,  he  was  answered,  *  To  the  gods,  after 
having  offered  a  prayer  for  the  good  of  mankind.' 
Whereupon,  not  being  disobedient  (to  the  heavenly 


vision),  he  built  a  Teasel  five  stadia  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth.  Into  this  he  put  everything  which  he  had 
prepared,  and  embarked  in  it  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  personal  friends.  After  the  flood  had  been 
upon  the  earth  and  was  in  time  abated,  Xisuthms  Bent 
out  some  birds  fh>m  the  vessel,  which,  not  finding  an y 
food,  nor  any  place  where  they  could  rest,  returned 
thither.  After  an  intenral  of  some  days  Xisuthms 
sent  out  the  birds  a  second  time,  and  now  they  return' 
ed  to  the  ship  with  mod  on  their  feet.  A  third  time 
he  repeated  the  experiment,  and  then  they  returned 
no  more ;  whence  Xisuthras  judged  that  the  earth  "wms 
visible  above  the  waters,  and  accordingly  he  made  an 
opening  in  the  vessel  (?),  and,  seeing  that  it  was  strand- 
ed upon  the  site  of  a  certain  mountain,  he  quitted  it 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  the  pUot.  Having 
then  paid  his  adoration  to  the  earth,  and  having  built 
an  altar  and  offisred  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  he,  together 
with  those  who  had  left  the  vessel  with  him,  disap- 
peared. Those  who  bad  remained  behind,  when  they 
found  that  Xisnthrus  and  his  companions  did  not  re- 
turn, in  their  turn  left  the  vessel  and  began  to  look  for 
him,  calling  him  by  his  name.  Him  they  saw  no 
more,  but  a  voice  came  to  them  from  heaven,  bidding 
them  lead  pious  lives,  and  so  join  him  who  was  gone  to 
live  with  the  gods,  and  further  informing  them  that 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  pilot  had  shared  the 
same  honor.  It  told  them,  moreover,  that  they  shoald 
return  to  Babylon,  and  bow  it  was  ordained  that  they 
skiould  take  up  the  writings  that  had  been  buried  in 
Sippara  and  impart  them  to  mankind,  and  that  the 
country  whero  they  then  were  was  the  land  of  Arme- 
nia. The  rest,  having  heard  these  words,  offered  sac- 
rifices to  the  gods,  and,  taking  a  circuit,  journeyed  to 
Babylon.  The  vessel  being  thus  stranded  in  Arme- 
nia, some  part  of  it  still  remains  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Corcyrsaans  (or  Cordynans,  i.  e.  the  Kurds  or 
Kurdistan)  in  Armenia,  and  the  people  scrape  off  the 
bitumen  from  the  vessel  and  make  use  of  it  by  way  of 
charms.  Kow,  when  those  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
returned  to  Babylon,  they  dug  up  the  writingar,which 
had  been  buried  at  Sippara;  they  also  founded  many 
cities  and  built  temples,  and  thus  the  countiy  of  Baby- 
lon became  inhabited  again"  (Cory's  Ancient  Frag' 
me$Us,  p.  26-29).  Another  version  abridged,  but  sub- 
stantially the  same,  is  given  from  Abydenus  (Ihid,  p. 
33,  34).  The  version  of  Eupolemus  (quoted  by  Eose- 
bius,  Praep,  Evamg,  x,  9)  is  curious :  **  The  city  of  Bab- 
ylon," he  says,  *'  owes  its  foundation  to  those  who  were 
saved  from  the  Deluge;  they  were  giants,  and  they 
built  the  tower  oelebrateid  in  history.** 

Other  Western  Asiatic  notices  of  a  Flood  may  be 
found  (a)  in  the  Phoenician  mythology,  where  the  vic- 
tory of  Pontus  (the  sea)  over  Demarous  (the  earth)  is 
mentioned  (see  the  quotation  from  Sanchoniathon  in 
0>xy,  as  above,  p.  13) ;  (Jt)  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
partly  borrowed,  no  doubt,  from  the  Biblical  narrative, 
and  partly  perhaps  from  some  Babylonian  story.  In 
these  mention  b  made  of  the  Deluge,  after  which  Kro- 
nos, Titan,  and  Japetus  ruled  the  world,  each  taking  a 
separate  portion  for  himself,  and  remaining  at  peace 
till  after  the  death  of  Noah,  when  Kronos  and  Titan 
engaged  in  war  with  one  another  {Ih.  p.  62).  To  these 
must  l>e  added  (c)  the  Phrygian  story  of  king  Anna- 
kos  or  Nannakos  (Enoch)  in  loonium,  who  reached  an 
age  of  more  than  300  years,  foretold  the  Flood,  and 
wept  and  prayed  for  his  people,  seeing  the  destruction 
that  was  coming  upon  them.  Very  curious,  as  show- 
ing what  deep  root  this  tradition  must  have  taken  in 
the  country,  is  the  fiict  that  so  late  as  the  time  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  a  medal  was  struck  at  Apamea  on 
which  the  Flood  is  commemorated.  *'The  dty  is 
known  to  have  been  formerlv  called '  Kib6t06,'  or  *  the 
Ark;'  and  it  is  also  known  that  the  coins  of  cities  in 
that  age  exhibited  some  leading  point  in  their  mytho- 
logical hiBtor}^  The  medal  in  question  representa  a 
kind  of  square  vessel  floating  in  the 
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Coin  of  Apamea  in  Phrygla,  rep- 
reoenting  the  Qelnge. 


an  opening  in  it  are  seen 
two  persons,  a  man  and 
a  woman.  Upon  the  top 
of  this  chest  or  ark  is 
perched  a  bird,  whilst 
another  flies  towards  it 
carrying  a  branch  be- 
tween its  feet.  Before 
the  vessel  are  represent- 
ed the  same  pair  as  hay- 
ing jost  quitted  it,  and 
got  upon  the  dry  land. 
Singularly  enough,  too, 
on  some  specimens  of 
this  medal,  the  letters 
NO,  or  NQE,  have  been  fbnnd  on  the  vessel,  as  in  the 
annexed  cut.  (See  Eckhel,  iii,  182,  183 ;  Wiseman, 
Lectures  on  Science  cmd  Revealed  Religiony  ii,  128, 129.) 
This  fact  is  no  doubt  remarkable,  but  too  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  upon  it ;  for,  making  full  allowance 
for  the  local  tradition  as  having  occasioned  it,  we  must 
not  forget  the  influence  which  the  Biblical  account 
would  have  in  modifying  the  native  story.    See  Apa- 

MBA. 

As  belonging  to  this  cycle  of  tradition  must  be  reck- 
oned also  (1)  the  Syrian,  related  by  Lucian  {De  Dea 
8yra^  c.  18),  and  connected  with  a  huge  chasm  in  the 
earth  near  Hieropolls,  into  which  the  waters  of  the 
Flood  are  supposed  to  have  drained ;  and  (2)  the  Ar- 
menian, quoted  by  Joeephus  (Ant.  i,  8)  firom  Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  who  flourished  about  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus. He  says :  **  There  is  above  Minyas,  in  the  land 
of  Armenia,  a  great'  mountain,  which  is  called  Barts 
[i.  e.  a  ship],  to  which  it  is  said  that  many  persons  fled 
at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  so  were  saved ;  and 
that  one  in  particular  was  carried  thither  upon  an  ark 
(in-i  XapvojToc)}  and  was  landed  upon  its  summit,  and 
that  the  remains  of  the  vesseVs  planks  and  timbers 
were  long  preserved  upon  the  mountain.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  same  person  of  whom  Moses,  the  legisla- 
tor of  the  Jews,  wrote  an  account." 

2.  A  second  cycle  of  traditions  is  that  of  Eastern 
Asia.  To  this  belong  the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chi- 
nese. The  Persian  is  mixed  up  with  its  cosmogony, 
and  hence  loses  everything  like  a  historical  aspect. 
'*  The  world  having  been  corrupted  by  Ahriman,  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  over  it  a  universal  flood  of  wa- 
ter, that  all  impurity  might  be  washed  away.  The 
rain  came  down  in  drops  as  large  as  the  head  of  a 
bull ;  the  earth  was  under  water  to  the  height  of  a 
man,  and  the  creatures  of  Ahriman  were  destroyed." 

The  Chinese  stoiy  is,  in  many  respects,  singularly 
like  the  Biblical,  according  to  the  Jesuit  M.  Martinius, 
who  says  that  the  Chinese  computed  it  to  have  taken 
place  4000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Fah-he, 
the  reputed  author  of  Chinese  civilization,  is  said  to 
have  escaped  from  the  waters  of  the  Deluge.  He  re- 
appears as  the  first  man  at  the  production  of  a  renova- 
ted world,  attended  by  seven  companions — ^his  wife, 
his  three  sons,  and  three  daughters,  by  whose  inter- 
marriage the  whole  circle  of  the  universe  is  finally 
completed  (Hardwick,  Chrigt  and  other  Masters,  Iii, 
16).  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  in  a  paper  "On  Buddhism  in  Chi- 
na," communicated  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Jour- 
nal, ?cvi,  79),  says  that  he  saw;  in  one  of  the  Buddhist 
temples,  **  in  beautiful  stucco,  the  scene  where  Kwan- 
yin,  the  Godd68»  of  Mercy,  looks  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  lonely  Noah  in  his  ark,  amidst  the  raging 
waves  of  the  deluge,  with  the  dolphins  swimming 
around  as  his  last  means  of  safety,  and  the  dove  with 
an  olive-branch  in  its  beak  flying  towards  the  vessel. 
Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  beauty  of  the  execu- 
Uon." 

The  Indian  tradition  appears  in  various  forms.  Of 
these,  the  one  which  most  remarkably  agrees  with  the 
Biblical  account  is  that  contained  in  the  Mahdbhirata. 
We  are  there  told  that  Brahma,  having  taken  the  form 


of  a  fish,  appeared  to  the  pious  Manu  (Satya,  i.  e.  the 
righteous,  as  Noah  is  also  called)  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  WSrini.  Thence,  at  his  request,  Manu  transferred 
him  when  he  grew  bigger  to  the  Ganges,  and  finally, 
when  he  was  too  large  even  for  the  Ganges,  to  the 
ocean.  Brahma  now  announces  to  Manu  ^e  approach 
of  the  Deluge,  and  bids  him  build  a  ship  and  put  in 
it  all  kinds  of  seeds,  together  with  the  seven  Rishis  or 
holy  beings.  The  Flood  begins  and  covers  the  whole 
earth.  Brahma  himself  appears  in  the  form  of  a  hom- 
ed fish,  and,  the  vessel  being  made  fitst  to  him,  he  draws 
it  for  many  y6ars,  and  finally  lands  on  the  loftiest 
summit  of  Mount  Himarat  (i.  e.  the  Himalaya).  Then, 
by  the  command  of  God,  the  ship  is  made  fast,  and  in 
memory  of  the  event  the  mountain  called  Nauband- 
hana  (i.  e.  sMp^ndinff).  By  the  favor  of  Brahma, 
Manu,  after  the  Flood,  creates  the  new  race  of  man- 
kind, which  are  hence  termed  Manudsha,  i.  e.  born  of 
Manu  (Bopp,  Die  SunHfiutK).  The  Pur&nic  or  popular 
version  is  of  much  later  date,  and  is,  *'  according  to  its 
own  admission,  colored  and  disguised  by  allegoricat 
imagery."  Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancien- 
version  of  all,  is  that  contained  in  the  (^atapat*ha-Br&h- 
m&na.  The  peculiarity  of  this  is  that  its  locality  is 
manifestly  north  of  the  Himalaya  range,  over  which 
Manu  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  into  India.  Both 
versions  will  be  found  at  length  in  Hardwick*s  Christ 
and  other  Masters,  ii,  1^5-152. 

3.  A  third  cycle  of  traditions  is  to  be  found  among 
the  American  nations.  These,  as  might  be  expected, 
show  occasionally  some  marks  of  resemblance  to  the 
Asiatic  legends.  The  one  in  existence  among  the 
Cherokees  reminds  us  of  the  ston'  in  the  Mah&bh&rata, 
except  that  a  dog  here  renders  the  same  service  to  his 
master  as  the  fish  there  does  to  Manu.  **This  dog 
was  very  pertinacious  in  visiting  the  banks  of  a  river 
for  several  days,  where  he  stood  gazing  at  the  water 
and  howling  piteoosly.  Being  sharply  spoken  to  by 
his  master  and  ordered  home,  he  revealed  the  coming 
evil.  He  concluded  his  prediction  by  saying  that  the 
escape  of  his  master  and  family  from  drowning  de- 
pended upon  their  throwing  Aim  into  the  water ;  that, 
to  escape  drowning  himself,  he  must  take  a  boat  and 
put  in  it  all  he  wished  to  save ;  that  it  would  then  rain 
hard  a  long  time,  aind  a  great  overflowing  of  the  land 
would  take  place.  By  obeying  this  prediction  the 
man  and  his  family  were  saved,  and  from  them  the 
earth  was  again  peopled"  (Schoolcraft,  Notes  on  the 
Iroquois,  p.  858,  869). 

'*0f  the  different  nations  that  inhabit  Mexico," 
says  A.  von  Humboldt,  "the  following  had  paintings 
resembling  the  deluge  of  Coxcox,  viz.  the  Aztecs,  the 
Mixtecs,  ^e  Zapotecs,  the  Tlascaltecs,  and  the  Mecho- 
acans.  The  Noah,  Xisuthrus,  or  Manu  of  these  na- 
tions is  termed  Coxcox,  Teo-Cipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He 
saved  himself,  with  his  wife  Xochiquetzatl,  in  a  bark, 
or,  according  to  other  traditions,  on  a  raft.  The  paint- 
ing represents  Coxcox  in  the  midst  of  the  water  wait- 
ing for  a  bark.  The  mountain,  the  summit  of  which 
rises  above  the  waters,  is  the  peak  of  Colhuacan,  the 
Ararat  of  the  Mexicans.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
are  the  heads  of  Coxcox  and  his  wife.  The  latter  is 
known  by  two  tresses  in  the  form  of  horns,  denoting 
the  female  sex.  The  men  born  after  the  Deluge  were 
dumb :  the  dove  from  the  top  of  a  toee  distributed 
among  them  tongues,  represented  under  the  form  of 
small  commas."  Of  the  Mechoacan  tradition  he 
writes,  that  "  Coxcox,  whom  they  called  Tezpi,  em- 
barked in  a  spacious  acalli  with  his  wife,  his  children, 
several  animals,  and  grain.  When  the  Great  Spirit 
ordered  the  waters  to  withdraw,  Tezpi  sent  out  from 
his  bark  a  vulture,  the  zopilote,  or  vullur  aura.  This 
bird  did  not  return  on  account  of  the  carcases  with 
which  the  earth  was  strewed.  Tezpi  sent  out  other 
birds,  one  of  which,  the  humming-bird,  alone  returned, 
holding  in  its  beak  a  branch  clad  with  leaves.  Tezpi, 
seeing  that  fresh  verdure  covered  the  soil,  quitted  his 
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baik  near  the  moantain  of  Colhnacan"  (Vues  des  CoT' 
dill^es  ei  Monvment  de  VAmirique,  p.  226,  227).  A 
peculiarity  of  many  of  these  American  Indian  tradU 
tiona  most  be  noted,  and  that  ia,  that  the  Flood,  ac- 
cording to  them,  uaually  took  place  in  the  time  of  the 
First  Man,  who,  together  with  his  family,  escape. 
Bat  MoUer  (^Amerioamchen  UrreUg'umm)  goes  too  far 
when  he  draws  from  this  the  oonelusion  that  these  tra- 
ditions are  consequently  cosmogonic,  and  have  no  his- 
torical value.  The  fact  seems  rather  to  be  that  all 
memory  of  the  age  between  the  Creation  and  the  Flood 
had  perished,  and  that  hence  these  two  great  events 
were  brought  into  close  juxtaposition.  This  is  the 
less  unlikely  when  we  see  how  very  meagre  even  the 
Biblical  history  of  that  age  is. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  the  legend 
still  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  F^i  Isl- 
ands, although  not  belonging  to  this  group.  They 
say  that  "  after  the  islands  had  been  peopled  by  the 
first  man  and  woman,  a  great  rain  took  place  by  which 
they  were  finally  submerged ;  but,  before  the  highest 
places  were  covered  by  the  waters,  two  large  double 
canoes  made  their  appearance.  In  one  of  these  was 
Bokora,  the  god  of  carpenters ;  in  the  other,  Rokola,his 
head  workman,  who  picked  up  some  of  the  people,  and 
kept  them  on  board  until  the  waters  had  subsided, 
after  which  they  were  again  landed  on  the  island.  It 
is  reported  that  in  former  times  canoes  were  always 
kept  in  readiness  against  another  inundation.  Tlie 
persons  thus  saved,  eight  in  number,  were  landed  at 
Mbenga,  where  the  highest  of  their  gods  is  said  to 
have  made  his  first  appearance.  By  virtue  of  this  tra- 
dition, the  chiefs  of  Mbenga  take  rank  before  all  oth- 
ers, and  have  always  acted  a  conspicuous  part  among 
the  Fijis.  They  style  themselves  Ngali-^^na4d-lct»gi 
— subject  to  Heaven  alone"  (Wilkes,  Exploring  Expe- 
dition), 

In  the  wild  Scandinavian  Edda  the  earth  is  allegor- 
ized as  the  great  giant  Ymir,  whose  bones  and  flesh 
are  represented  by  the  rocks  and  soil.  This  giant  was 
killed  by  the  gods,  and  his  blood  (the  ocean)  poured 
forth  in  such  a  flood  that  it  drowned  all  the  lesser  gi- 
ants— his  offspring — except  one,  who  saved  himself 
and  his  wife  by  escaping  in  time  to  bis  ship. 

4.  Greece  has  two  versions  of  a  flood,  one  associated 
with  Ogyges  (Jtd,  A/ric,  as  quoted  by  Euseb.  Prop. 
Ev.  X,  10),  and  the  other,  in  a  fiir  more  elaborate  form, 
with  Deucalion.  Both,  however,  are  of  late  origin — 
thcv  were  unknown  to  Homer  and  Hesiod.     Herodo- 
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tus,  though  he  mentions  Deucalion  as  one  of  the  first 
kings  of  the  Hellenes,  says  not  a  word  about  the 
Flood  (i,  56).  Pindar  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
it  {Olymp.  ix,  37  sq.).  In  ApoUodorus  {Biblio,  i,  7) 
and  Ovid  {Meiam,  i,  260)  the  story  appears  in  a  much 
more  definite  shape.  Finally,  Lucian  gives  a  narra- 
tive (D«  Ded  Sjfr,  c.  12, 13),  not  very  diflferent  from 
that  of  Ovid,  except  that  he  makes  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  animals,  which  Ovid  does  not.  He  at- 
tributes the  necessity  for  the  Deluge  to  the  exceeding 
wickedness  of  the  existing  race  of  men,  and  declares 
that  the  earth  opened  and  sent  forth  waters  to  swallow 
them  up,  as  well  as  that  heavy  rain  fell  upon  them. 
Deucalion,  as  the  one  righteous  man,  escaped  with  his 
wives  and  children,  and  the  animals  he  had  put  into 
the  chest  (\dpvaKa%  and  landed,  after  nine  days  and 
nine  nights,  on  the  top  of  Parnassus,  while  the  chief 
part  of  Hellas  was  under  water,  and  nearly  all  men 
perished,  except  a  few  who  reached  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains.  Plutarch  (de  Soliert,  Anim,  §  13) 
mentions  the  dove  which  Deucalion  made  use  of  to  as- 
certain whether  the  flood  was  abated.  Most  of  these 
accounts,  it  must  be  observed,  localize  the  Flood,  and 
confine  it  to  Greece,  or  some  part  of  Greece.  Aristotle 
speaks  of  a  local  inundation  near  Dodona  only  (Mete- 
orol.  i,  14).  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  later 
the  narrative  the  more  definite  the  form  it  assumes, 
and  the  more  nearly  it  resembles  the  Mosaic  account. 


This  old  Greek  legend  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrfaa  Is 
the  best  known  of  all  the  traditions  next  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Bible.     (See  Jackson,  *'Koah*8  and  Den- 
calion*s  Flood,"  Workt,  i,  103 ;    "  The  Deluges   of 
Ogyges  and  Deucalion,"  ^blioiheea  Sacra,  1849,  p. 
75.)     According  to  this  version,  mankind,  for  their 
impiety,  were  doomed  to  destruction.    The  waters  ac- 
cordingly broke  from  the  earth,  accompanied  by  vio- 
lent rains  from  heaven.     In  a  short  time  the  lityrld 
was  whelmed  in  the  floods,  and  every  human  beins 
perished  save  Deucalion  and  his  wife,  with  his  sons 
and  their  wives.     They  escaped  in  a  large  vessel, 
in  which  they  had  previously  placed  pairs  of  every 
kind  of  animal.     While  in  the  ark  Deucalion  sent 
forth  a  dove,  which  in  a  little  time  returned.     On  be- 
ing let  free  a  second  time  it  came  not  back,  or,  as  an- 
other version  has  it,  it  alighted  again  on  the  ark  with 
mud-stained  claws,  whence  Deucalion  inferred  that 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters  had  begun.     It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  reference  to  this  tradition,  as  a  very 
singular  coincidence,  that  just  as,  according  to  Ovid, 
the  earth  was  repeopled  by  Deucalion  and  PjTTfaa 
throwing  the  bones  of  their  mother  (i.  e.  stones)  be- 
hind their  backs,  so  among  the  Tamanaki,  a  Carib 
tribe  on  the  Orinoko,  the  stoiy  goes  that  a  man  and 
his  wife,  escaping  fhnn  the  flood  to  the  top  of  the  high 
mountain  Tapanacu,  threw  over  their  heads  the  fruit 
of  the  Mauritia-palm,  whence  sprung  a  new  race  of 
men  and  women.     This  curious  coincidence  between 
Hellenic  and  American  traditions  seems  explicable 
only  on  the  h3'pothe8i8  of  some  common  centre  of  tra- 
dition. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  Egyptians  had 
no  records  of  the  Deluge,  at  least  if  we  are  to  credit 
Manetho.  Nor  haa  any  such  record  been  detected  oo 
the  monuments,  or  preserved  in  the  mytholc^y  of 
Egypt.  They  knew,  however,  of  the  flood  of  Deuca- 
lion, but  seem  to  have  been  in  doubt  whether  it  was 
to  be  regarded  as  partial  or  universal,  and  they  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  preceded  by  several  others. 

On  all  these  and  many  similar  traditions  in  civilized 
and  savage  nations,  see  the  works  of  Bryant  (Andad 
Mythology,  Lond.  1774-6,  3  vols.  4to,  vol.  ill)  and  Har- 
court  (Doctrine  ofiht  Deluge,  Lond.  1838,  2  vols.  8vo), 
in  which,  after  rejecting  what  is  fanciful,  enough  re- 
mains to  attest  the  wide-spread  existence  and  minnte 
agreement  of  these  traditionary  recollections  of  a  flood 
coextensive  with  the  human  race. 

III.  ExtaU  of  the  Flood. — On  this  question  two  opin- 
ions have  been  entertained :  one,  that  it  was  general 
over  the  whole  globe ;  the  other,  that  it  was  partial, 
aflTecting  only  those  regions  over  which  the  human 
race  had  extended.  In  all  inquiries  into  this  subject^ 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  design  to  be  fulfilled  by 
the  *'  flood  of  waters."  That  design  was  plainly  not 
to  destroy  and  remodel  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  Al- 
though the  inferior  animals  were  involved  in  a  like 
fate  with  the  human  race,  it  was  not  for  their  destruc- 
tion that  the  great  catastrophe  came.  The  wicked- 
ness of  roan  had  evoked  the  divine  anger ;  to  sweep 
him  and  his  crimes,  therefore,  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up, 
and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened ;  hence  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  no  greater  devastation  would 
be  permitted  than  was  unavoidable  to  secure  the  de- 
struction of  the  human  family.  Against  the  first 
opinion  there  is,  accordingly,  this  preliminaiy  objec- 
tion, that  either  it  takes  for  granted  that  the  whole 
world  was  peopled  in  the  days  of  Noah,  or  it  representa 
as  involved  in  ruin  large  tracts  of  land,  €ur  and  fertile, 
though  uninhabited  by  man.  For  the  first  alternative 
there  is  no  evidence  in  Scripture.  Indeed,  the  whole 
narrative  of  the  preparation  of  the  ark,  and  Noah's  in* 
tereourse  with  his  fellow-meu,  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  population  of  the  globe  at  the  time  was  not  so  ex- 
tensive but  that  the  warnings  of  the  patriarch  could 
be  everywhere  heard  and  known.    It  would  have  been 
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ft  vain  task  if  his  single  yoioe  bad  been  reqnfred  to 
sound  in  all  lands.  The  second  alternative  is  equally 
adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge, 
for  it  necessitates  our  belief  in  the  destruction  of  large 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface  where  man  had  never 
been,  and  which  could  not,  therefore,  have  become 
tainted  and  defiled  by  sin — a  view  that  is  opposed  to 
the  known  modes  of  God's  dealings  with  his  creatures. 
But  against  the  idea  of  a  general  flood  over  the  whole 
globe  simultaneously,  many  arguments  of  much  great- 
er force  may  be  brought  forward.  These  are  derired 
from  a  consideration  of  the  laws  by  which  the  present 
economy  of  nature  is  regulated.  If  it  be  objected  to 
these  ailments  that  the  deluge  was  a  miracle,  and 
roust,  accordingly,  be  judged  apart  from  the  operation 
of  law,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that,  whether  a  miracle 
or  not,  it  was  brought  about  by  the  ordinary  agencies 
of  nature :  **  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  broken  up" 
— ^that  i9,  the  land  was  depressed  and  the  sea  rolled  over 
it ;  *'  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened" — in  other 
words,  a  constant  and  heavy  rain  was  sent  upon  the 
earth ;  and  again,  when  the  waters  were  to  be  dried  off 
the  land,  a  wind  was  made  to  blow  upon  them.  In 
short,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  narrative 
in  Genesis,  we  meet  with  no  setting  aside  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  Everj^thing  is  done  in  strict  accordance 
with  those  laws,  as  if  to  teach  a  truth  which  is  very 
apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  present  day,  that  what  we 
call  the  laws  of  nature  is  only  the  constant  mode  in 
which  the  Creator  acts,  and  that  by  the  operation  of 
these  laws,  directed  as  he  sees  fit,  he  works  out  his 
purposes  in  creation. 

1.  The  astronomical  difficnlties  in  the  way  of  the  the- 
ory of  the  absolute  universality  of  the  flood  over  the 
earth's  surface  are  insuperable.  Granting,  for  an  in- 
stant, that  from  some  unlcnown  source  a  vast  body  of 
water  was  introduced  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  we 
are  led  to  ask  what  would  be  the  result  ?  It  can  be 
shown  that  there  was  no  general  collapse  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  the  water  must  therefore  have  risen  Ave 
miles  above  the  sea-level,  so  as  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
highest  mountain.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  by  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  orbit  round  the  sun  would 
consequently  be  altered.  The  influence  of  its  attrac- 
tion on  the  planets  would  be  increased,  and  thus  the 
element  of  disorder  would  reach  to  the  remotest  re- 
gions of  space.  But  let  us  suppose  that  a  change  of 
this  kind  was  permitted  to  extend  through  the  uni- 
yerse,  what  is  the  next  step  in  this  series  of  impossible 
suppositions  ?  After  a  period  of  less  than  a  year  the 
waters  assuage,  and  the  earth  is  once  more  as  it  used 
to  be.  Here,  again,  another  change  must  have  ex- 
tended through  the  Armament.  The  old  relations  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  re-established,  and  the  orbits 
continue  as  they  were  before  the  flood.  Thus  we  must 
suppose  a  serious  alteration  to  have  disturbed  every 
celestial  body  throughout  the  whole  universe,  to  haye 
lasted  while  our  earth  performed  some  three  hundred 
revolutions  on  its  axis,  and  then  to  have  ceased  by  the 
return  of  eyerything  to  the  original  condition.  And 
this  stupendous  s}'stem  of  aberration  had  for  its  object 
the  destruction  of  a  race  of  creatures  inhabiting  a  mere 
speck  among  the  planetary  systems !  No  one  will  pre- 
tend that  this  hypothesis  has  any  shadow  of  probabil- 
ity. 

2.  The  geological  objections  to  a  universal  deluge 
are  also  formidable.  Many  years  have  not  elapsed 
since  it  was  believed  that  the  revelations  of  geology 
tended  in  a  very  marked  manner  to  confirm  the  com- 
monly received  view  of  the  deluge.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  throughout 
Central  and  Northern  Europe  as  well  as  North  Amer- 
ica, there  exists  immediately  under  the  vegetable  soil 
a  deposit  of  clay,  sand,  or  gravel,  often  very  tumultu- 
ously  arranged.  This  deposit,  in  the  infoncy  of  geo- 
logical science,  was  set  down  as  the  result  of  some 
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great  rush  of  waters ;  and,  as  it  was  plainly  one  of  the 
most  recent  formations  of  the  globe,  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  beyond  question  the  result  of  that  old  deluge 
by  which  the  human  race  had  been  destroyed.  It  re- 
ceived, accordingly,  the  name  diluvium ;  and,  from  its 
very  general  occurrence  in  both  hemispheres,  it  was 
held  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  Bible  narrative  of  the 
flood  that  covered  *'  all  the  high  bills  that  were  under 
the  whole  heaven."  But  the  identification  proved  too 
hasty.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  diluvium 
showed  that  it  belonged  to  many  different  periods,  and 
had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  resulted  from  local 
causes,  acting  over  limited  areas.  It  was  ascertained, 
however,  that  one  kind  of  diluvium,  having  a  wide  dif- 
fusion over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
must  have  been  produced  by  one  great  cause  acting  in 
the  same  geological  period.  The  agency  which  gave 
rise  to  this  '*  drift"  was  nevertheless  shown  to  be  not 
a  rush  of  water,  but  ice  coming  iVom  the  north,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  glacier  or  as  icebergs,  and  bearing 
with  it  enormous  quantities  of  sand,  mud,  and  stones. 
Thus  the  last  hope  of  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  a  uni- 
versal deluge  by  an  appeal  to  geological  facts  fell  to 
the  ground.  Not  only  does  geology  afford  no  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  such  a  doctrine,  but  it  tends  to  sup- 
port the  opposite  view.  The  notion  of  a  simultaneous 
and  universal  desolation  of  the  globe  finds  no  counte- 
nance among  those  stony  records  in  which  the  prime- 
val history  of  our  planet  is  graven  as  with  a  pen  of 
iron  in  the  rock  forever.  There  are,  indeed,  many  gaps 
in  the  chronicle,  many  passages  that  have  been  blotted 
out  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  some  pages  that  seem  nev- 
er to  have  been  inscribed  among  rocks  at  all,  but  these 
are  only  local.  What  is  wanting  in  one  place  is  often 
made  up  in  another ;  and,  though  even  at  the  best  the 
record  is  full  of  imperfections,  the  geologist  can  con- 
fidently affirm  that  its  whole  tenor  goes  to  disprove  any 
universal  catastrophe,  and  to  show  that  the  extinction 
of  successive  races  of  plants  and  animals  has  been  im- 
perceptibly effected  during  immensely  protracted  peri- 
ods of  time. 

Another  geological  argument  has  often  been  ad% 
duced  as  bearing  strongly  against  a  general  deluge. 
In  Auvergne,  and  other  districts  of  Central  France, 
there  occurs  a  series  of  volcanoes  which  have  not  been 
in  action  within  the  historical  period.  From  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  remains  of  long  extinct  animals  among 
the  products  of  these  volcanoes,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  era  of  eruption  must  be  assigned  to  a  time 
long  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  man.  Yet  these 
volcanic  cones  are  in  many  instances  as  perfect  as 
when  they  were  first  thrown  up.  Travellers  who  have 
climbed  their  sides  and  descended  into  their  craters 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  they  consist  of  dust 
and  cinders  still  so  loosely  aggregated  that  the  travel- 
ler sometimes  sinks  over  the  ankle  in  volcanic  debris. 
Such  light  material  has  assuredly  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  no  large  body  of  water,  which  would  have 
swept  it  at  once  away,  like  Graham's  Island,  which 
arose  in  the  Mediterranean,  July,  1831,  to  a  height  of 
200  feet  and  a  circumferenoe  of  three  mUes,  but  in  a 
few  months  was  washed  down  to  a  mere  shoal  (BibH' 
otheca  Sacra,  July,  1867,  p.  465).  Hence,  since  these 
volcanoes  belong  to  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  man, 
the  deluge  cannot  have  extended  over  Central  France. 

Formerly,  the  existence  of  shells  and  corals  at  the 
top  of  high  mountains  was  taken  to  be  no  less  conclu- 
sive evidence  the  other  way.  They  were  constantly 
appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  Script- 
ure narrative.  So  troublesome  and  inconvenient  a 
proof  did  it  seem  to  Voltaire,  that  he  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  fossil  shells  by  arguing  that 
either  they  were  those  of  Aresh- water  lakes  and  rivers 
evaporated  during  dry  seasons,  or  of  land-snails  devel- 
oped in  unusual  abundance  during  wet  ones ;  or  that 
they  were  shells  that  had  been  dropped  from  the  hats 
of  pilgrims  on  their  way  from  the  Holy  Land  to  their 
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own  homes ;  or,  in  the  c«Be  of  the  ammonites,  that 
they  were  petrified  reptiles.  It  speaks  ill  for  the  state 
of  science  that  such  arguments  could  be  advanced,  on 
the  one  side  for,  and  on  the  other  against,  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Deluge.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary 
— and  the  fact  shows  how  very  slowly,  where  preju- 
dices stand  in  the  way,  the  soundest  reasoning  will  be 
listened  to — when  we  remember  that  so  early  as  the 
year  1517  an  Italian  named  Fracastoro  had  demonstra- 
ted the  untenableness  of  the  vulgar  belief  which  asso- 
ciated these  fossU  remains  with  the  Mosaic  Deluge. 
**That  inundation,**  he  observed,  "was  too  transient; 
it  consisted  principally  of  fluviatile  waters ;  and,  if  it 
had  transported  shells  to  great  distances,  it  must  have 
strewed  them  orer  the  surface,  not  buried  them  at  vast 
depths  in  the  interior  of  mountains.  . .  .  But  the  clear 
and  philosophical  views  of  Fracastoro  were  disregard- 
ed, and  the  talent  and  argumentative  powers  of  the 
learned  were  doomed  for  three  centuries  to  be  wasted 
in  the  discussion  of  these  two  simple  and  preliminary 
questions :  first,  whether  fossil  remains  had  ever  be- 
longed to  living  creatures :  and,  secondly,  whether,  if 
this  be  admitted,  all  the  phenomena  could  not  be  ex- 
plained by  the  deluge  of  Noah*'  (Lyell,  Principles  of 
Get^ogy,  p.  20,  9th  edit.).  Even  within  the  last  thir- 
ty years  geologists  like  Cuvier  and  Buckland  {Re- 
liquvB  DibtvicuuBj  Lond.  1823,  4to)  have  thought  that 
the  tuperfidal  depotits  might  be  referred  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Noachian  Flood.  Subsequent  investiga- 
tion, however,  showed  that  if  the  received  chronolo- 
gy were  even  approximately  correct,  this  was  out  of 
the  question,  as  tiiese  deposits  must  have  taken  place 
thousands  of  yean  before  the  time  of  Noah,  and,  in- 
deed, before  the  creation  of  man.  Hence  the  geologic 
diluvium  is  to  Ije  carefully  distinguished  from  the  his- 
toric. Although,  singularly  enough,  the  latest  discov- 
eries give  some  support  to  the  opinion  that  man  may 
have  been  in  existence  during  the  formation  of  the 
drift,  yet  even  then  that  formation  could  not  have  re- 
sulted from  a  mere  temporary  submersion  like  that  of 
the  Mosaic  Deluge,  but  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
causes  in  operation  for  ages.  So  far,  then,  it  is  clear, 
there  is  no  evidence  now  on  the  earth's  surface  in  fa- 
vor of  a  universal  deluge.     See  Geology. 

8.  But  perhaps  the  most  startling  of  all  the  diflicul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  the  belief  in  a  universal  deluge  are 
presented  to  us  in  the  researches  of  the  zoologist. 
From  him  we  learn  that,  even  taking  the  cubit  by 
which  the  ark  wsa  measured  to  have  been  of  the  lon- 
gest, the  ark  was  totally  inadequate  to  contain  the  ani- 
mals even  of  a  single  continent.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  enter  here  into  the  details  of  this  part 
of  the  subject.  We  refer  the  reader  to  one  of  the  lec- 
tures of  Hugh  Miller  (Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  p.  267). 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  thought  he  had  exhausted  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  ark  when,  after  calculating  the  amount 
of  space  that  would  be  occupied  by  the  animals  known 
to  himself  at  the  time,  lie  concluded  that  **  all  these 
two  huudred  and  eighty  beasts  might  be  kept  in  one 
story  or  room  of  the  ark,  in  their  several  cabins,  their 
meat  in  the  second,  the  birds  and  their  provisions  in 
the  third,  with  space  to  spare  for  Noah  and  his  &mi- 
ly,  and  all  their  necessaries"  (History  of  the  World, 
p.  57).  Since  Raleigh's  time,  however,  the  known 
number  of  terrestrial  animals  has  been  enormously 
increased.  Of  mammalia  alone  there  are  now  known 
between  1600  and  1700  species.  To  these  must  be 
added  upwards  of  6000  birds,  650  reptiles,  and  550,000 
insects,  all  of  which  would  require  room  and  a  pro- 
vision of  food  in  the  ark.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  no  vessel  ever  fashioned  by  man  oould  have  ac- 
commodated a  tithe  of  these  inmates.  See  Noah's 
Ark. 

But  over  and  above  the  impossibility  of  construct- 
ing a  vessel  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  species  of 
terrestrial  animals  that  inhabit  the  globe,  It  would 
have  been  equally  impossible  in  the  days  of  Noah, 


just  as  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  in  our  own  day; 
to  collect  all  these  creatures  alive  into  one  comer  of 
the  earth.     No  one  needs  to  be  informed  that  the  ani- 
mal tribes  are  not  all  represented  in  any  one  country ; 
that  certain  races  are  confined  to  high  latitudes,  that 
others  roam  among  the  temperate  zones,  whOe  others 
are  found  only  between  the  tropics.     Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  fiict  that  there  is  a 
similar  grouping  on  all  high  land,  altitude  above  the 
sea  being  thus  representative  of  recession  from  the 
equator,  so  that  the  bald  head  of  a  lofty  mountain  may 
be  white  with  the  snows  of  an  eternal  winter,  its 
shoulders  clad  with  the  spring-like  vegetation  of  the 
temperate  latitudes,  while  its  feet  lie  rich  in  the  glo- 
ries of  a  tropical  summer.     But  besides  this  arrange- 
ment, according  to  climate  and  temperature,  there  is  a 
still  fiirther  subdivision  into  provinces,  and  these  again 
into  generic  and  specific  centres.    Thus,  while  each 
zone  of  latitude  has  its  peculiar  ^aae^  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  it  contains  so  many  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent areas,  in  which  the  animals  and  plants  are  to 
a  large  extent  generically  or  specifically  difierent  from 
those  of  contiguous  areas.     The  evidence  of  these  lo- 
calized groups  of  organisms  points  in  part  to  old  geo- 
logical changes  of  sea  and  laind,  and  possibly  to  other 
causes  which  are  still  £ur  ft-om  being  understood.    Pro- 
fessor Edward  Forbes  treated  them  as  centres  ofcrta" 
tion,  that  Is,  distinct  areas  in  which  groups  of  plants 
and  animals  had  been  created,  and  from  whicli,  as  a 
common  centre,  they  had  gradually  radiated,  so  aa  to 
encroach  more  or  less  upon  the  neighboring  areas. 
Hence,  to  collect  specimens  of  all  the  species  of  terres- 
trial creatures  inhabiting  the  earth,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary not  only  to  visit  each  parallel  of  latitude  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,  but  to  explore  the  whole  extent 
of  each  parallel,  so  as  to  leave  out  none  of  the  separste 
provinces.     With  all  the  appliances  of  modern  civil- 
ization, and  all  the  labors  of  explorers  in  the  cause  of 
science  throughout  every  part  of  the  worid,  the  task 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  animal  kingdom  is 
probably  still  far  from  being  accomplished.    Not  a 
year  passes  away  without  witnessing  new  names  add- 
ed to  the  lists  of  the  zoologist.     Surely  no  one  will 
pretend  that  what  has  not  yet  "been  achieved  by  hun- 
dreds of  laborers  during  many  centuries  could  have 
been  performed  by  one  of  the  patriarchs  during  a  few 
years.     It  was  of  course  necessary  that  the  animals 
should  be  brought  alive.     But  this,  owing  to  their  di- 
matal  susceptibilities,  was  in  the  case  of  many  species 
impossible,  and  even  with  regard  to  those  which  might 
have  survived  the  journey,  the  difficulties  of  their 
transport   must  have  been   altogether   insuperable. 
Noah,  moreover,  was  busy  with  his  great  vessel,  and 
continued  to  be  "a  preacher  of  repentance*'  to  his  fel- 
low-men— occupations  which  admitted  of  no  peregina- 
tions  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  search  of  inmates  for 
the  ark.     It  is  indeed  beyond  our  power  to  follow  up 
the  train  of  impossibilities  which  such  a  notion  im- 
plies.    Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  remarks  that  the  idea  of  a 
collection  of  all  the  terrestrial  animak  of  the  globe 
brought  by  Noah  to  the  ark  cannot  be  entertained, 
"  without  bringing  up  the  idea  of  miracles  more  stu- 
pendous than  any  that  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  even 
what  appear  appalling  in  comparison ;  the  great  de- 
cisive miracle  of  Christianity — ^the  resurrection  of  ths 
Lord  Jesus — sinks  down  before  it." 

The  existence  of  distinct  provinces  of  plants  and 
animals  is  a  fact  fUll  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  opens 
out  many  wide  fields  of  inquiry.  Its  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  deluge  is  of  course  that  phase  which 
more  especially  requires  to  be  noticed  here.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  has  just  been  said,  it  may  be  remarked 
further,  that  these  provinces  have  a  geological  as  wdl 
as  a  zoological  significance.  Laying  aside  as  utterly 
impossible  the  idea  of  the  representation  in  the  ark  of 
every  terrestrial  species,  we  may  obtain  some  confirm- 
atory evidence  that  the  existing  races  of  plants  and 
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Animals  have  neyer  been  interrupted  "by  a  general  ca- 
tastrophe. A  careful  study  of  these  provinces  shows 
that  some  are  older  than  others,  just  as  some  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface  are  geologically  older  than  other 
parts.  In  certain  cases  a  province  is  found  to  contain 
within  itself  the  relic  of  an  older  province  which  once 
occupied  the  same  spot.  In  the  profounder  depths  of 
the  maritime  lochs  that  indent  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  there  exist  little  groups  of  shell-fish  which 
are  not  now  found  alive  in  the  shallower  parts.  Yet 
they  once  lived  even  in  the  shallower  water,  and  their 
remains  are  now  found  fossil  along  the  shores  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  and  elsewhere.  They  have  become 
gradually  extinct  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sea,  owing 
probably  to  a  change  of  climate,  and  are  now  confined 
to  the  very  deepest  zones.  These  and  other  facts  of 
the  same  kind  point  to  slow  and  gradual  changes  un- 
broken by  any  great  cataclysmal  event.  Among 
plants,  too,  similar  phenomena  abound.  It  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  that,  had  the  whole  earth  been  covered 
for  a  year  by  a  sheet  of  water,  the  greater  part  of  our 
terrestrial  plants  must  have  periahed.  On  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  flood  there  would  hence  require  to  be 
a  new  creation,  or  rather  re-creation,  all  over  the 
world — a  supposition  for  which  there  is  no  evidence 
either  in  Scripture  or  nature,  and  which  is  opposed  to 
all  that  we  know  of  the  method  of  the  divine  work- 
ing. Plants  are  grouped,  like  animals,  in  greater  and 
lesser  provinces;  and  these,  too,  diflfer  greatly  from 
each  other  in  antiquity.  Some  assemblages  of  plants 
have  spread  over  wide  districts,  and  either  extiipated 
those  which  had  previously  occupied  the  ground  or 
driven  them  into  Weltered  comers.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  for  instance,  there  are  five  distinct  groups 
of  plants  which  have  also  corresponding  suites  of  ani- 
mals. The  successive  migrations  of  these  groups  can 
still  be  traced,  leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of  certain 
vast  changes  which  have  taken  place  among'the  Brit- 
ish islands  within  a  comparatively  recent  geological 
period.  England  was  still  united  to  the  Continent 
when  the  oldest  group  df  plants  began  to  flourish. 
The  northern  half  of  the  island,  with  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, was  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  and  again  ele- 
vated before  the  great  mass  of  the  British  plants  crept 
westward  across  the  plains  that  united  the  islands  with 
the  Continent.  It  was  after  the  whole  of  our  present 
groups  of  plants  and  animals  had  become  fixed  in  their 
exbting  habitats  that  the  isthmus  was  broken  through 
by  the  waves  and  Britain  became  an  island.  These 
changes  could  not  have  been  brought  about  save  dui^ 
ing  the  lapse  of  a  protracted  series  of  ages.  They 
give  evidence  of  no  sudden  break,  no  temporary  anni- 
hilation and  subsequent  creation,  such  as  the  idea  of  a 
general  flood  would  require,  but,  on  the  contrar}",  show 
very  clearly  that  the  present  races  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals have  gone  on  in  unbroken  succession  from  a  time 
that  long  preceded  the  advent  of  man. 

There  is,  however,  other  evidence  conclusive  against 
the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  deluge,  miracle  apart. 
''The  first  effect  of  the  covering  of  the  whole  globe 
with  water  would  be  a  complete  change  in  its  climate, 
the  general  tendency  being  to  lower  and  equalize  the 
temperature  of  all  parts  of  its  surface.  Pari  patm 
with  this  process  .  .  .  would  ensue  the  destruction  of 
the  great  majority  of  marine  animals.  This  would 
take  place,  partly  by  reason  of  the  entire  change  in 
climatal  conditions,  too  sudden  and  general  to  be  es- 
caped by  migration ;  and,  in  still  greater  measure,  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  depth  of  the 
water.  Great  multitudes  of  marine  animals  can  only 
live  between  tide-marks,  or  at  depths  less  than  ^tty 
fathoms ;  and  as  by  the  hypothesis  the  land  had  to  be 
depressed  many  thousands  of  feet  in  a  few  months,  and 
to  be  raised  again  with  equal  celerity,  it  follows  that 
the  animals  could  not  possibly  have  accommodated 
themselves  to  such  vast  and  rapid  changes.  All  the 
littoral  animals,  therefore,  wocdd  have  been  killed. 


The  race  of  acorn-shells  and  periwinkles  would  have 
been  exterminated,  and  all  the  coral-reefs  of  the  Paci£ 
ic  would  at  onee  have  been  converted  into  dead  coral, 
never  to  grow  again.  But,  so  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  acorn-shells,  periwinkles,  and  coral  still 
survive,  and  there  is  good  evidence  that  they  have 
continued  to  exist  and  flourish  for  many  thousands  of 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  Noah  was  not  directed  to 
take  marine  animals  of  any  kind  into  the  ark,  nor,  in« 
deed,  is  it  easy  to  see  how  they  could  have  been  pre- 
served. Again,  had  the  whole  globe  been  submerged, 
the  sea-water  covering  the  land  would  at  once  have 
destroyed  every  fresh-water  fish,  mollusk,  and  worm ; 
and  as  none  of  these  were  taken  into  the  ark,  the  sev- 
eral species  would  have  become  extinct.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  occurred.  Lastly,  such  experiments  as 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  action  of  sea-water 
upon  terrestrial  plants  leave  very  little  doubt  that  sub- 
mergence in  sea-water  for  ten  or  eleven  months  would 
have  effectually  destroyed  not  only  the  great  majority 
of  the  plants,  but  their  seeds  as  welL  And  yet  it  is 
not  said  that  Noah  took  any  stock  of  plants  with  him 
into  the  ark,  or  that  the  animals  which  issued  from  it 
had  the  slightest  difiiculty  in  obtaining  pasture.  There 
are,  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  strong  grounds 
for  believing  that  no  universal  deluge  ever  occurred. 
Suppose  the  Flood,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  lo- 
cal ;  suppose,  for  instance,  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
to  have  been  submerged ;  and  then  the  necessity  for 
preserving  all  the  species  of  animals  disappears.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  birds 
and  many  of  the  large  mammals  from  getting  away ; 
and,  in  the  next,  the  number  of  species  peculiar  to  that 
geographical  area,  and  which  would  be  absoluteh'  de- 
stroyed by  its  being  flooded,  supposing  they  could  not 
escape,  is  insignificant." 

We  are  thus  compelled  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the 
flood  of  Noah  was  (like  other  deluges  of  which  we 
read)  a  local  event  confined  to  one  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  that  it  was  "universal"  only  inasmuch 
as  it  effected  the  destruction  of  the  whole  human  race, 
the  family  of  Noah  alone  excepted.  Against  this  opin- 
ion no  objections  of  any  weight  can  be  urged.  It  is 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  it  is  not  at  variance 
with  any  statement  in  holy  Scripture.  The  univer- 
sality of  the  language  in  which  Moses  describes  the 
extent  of  the  Deluge—"  all  the  high  hills  that  were 
under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered" — has  indeed 
been  regarded  as  a  testimony  to  the  universality  of  the 
catastrophe.  But  such  general  expressions  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  sacred  writings  to  denote  a 
tract  of  country  which,  though  large  relatively  to  its 
inhabitants,  yet  formed  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface.  No  authentic  traces  of  the  action 
of  the  flood  have  yet  been  detected  in  the  East,  where 
the  area  of  submersion  was  probably  situated,  nor 
indeed  is  it  likely  that  any  such  traces  will  ever  be 
found.  They  might  confirm  our  &ith,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  necessary,  for  the  fact  of  the  former  de- 
struction of  the  human  race  is  made  known  to  us  in 
the  sacred  volume,  and  has  been  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition in  almost  every  nation  of  the  earth,  even  the 
most  barbarous  and  the  farthest  removed  from  the 
early  cradle  of  the  human  race.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  writer,  when  he  speaks  of  "all  fiesh," 
"all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,"  refers 
only  to  his  own  locality.  This  sort  of  language  is 
common  enough  in  the  Bible  when  only  a  small  part 
of  the  globe  is  intended.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  said 
that  "  aU  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy 
com;"  and  that  "a  decree  went  out  from  Csssar  Au« 
gustus  that  aU  the  world  should  be  taxed."  In  these 
and  many  similar  passages  the  expressions  of  the 
writer  are  obviously  not  to  be  taken  in  an  exactly 
literal  sense.  Even  the  apparently  very  distinct 
phrase  "a//  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole 
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heaven  were  covered"  may  be  matched  by  another  pre- 
cisely similar,  where  it  u  said  that  God  would  pat  the 
fear  and  the  dread  of  Israel  upon  every  natum  under 
heaven.  It  requires  no  effort  to  see  that  such  language 
is  framed  with  a  kind  of  poetic  breadth.  The  real  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  connecting  of  this  statement  with 
the  district  in  which  Noah  is  supposed  to  have  lived, 
and  the  assertion  that  the  waters  prevailed  fifteen  cu- 
bits upward.  If  the  Ararat  on  which  the  ark  rested 
be  the  present  mountain  of  the  same  name,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  more  than  17,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  this  to  have 
been  covered,  the  water  reaching  fifteen  cubits,  i.  e. 
twenty-six  feet  above  it,  unless  the  whole  earth  were 
submerged.  The  author  of  the  Oenens  of  the  Earth, 
etc.  has  endeavored  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  shift- 
ing the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  low  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (a  miraculotts 
overflow  of  these  riven  being  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  Deluge),  and  supposing  that  the  ^*  fifteen  cubits 
upward"  are  to  be  redconed,  not  from  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  but  from  the  surfiice  of  the  plain.  By 
'*  the  high  hills"  he  thinks  may  be  meant  only  slight 
elevations,  called  ''high"  because  they  were  the  high- 
est parts  overflowed.  But  fifteen  cubits  is  only  a  little 
more  than  twenty-six  feet,  and  it  seems  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  such  trifling  elevations  are  described  as  "  all 
the  high  hills  under  the  whole  heaven."  At  this  rate 
the  ark  itself  must  have  been  twice  the  height  of  the 
highest  mountain.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  narra- 
tive is  that,  far  as  the  eye  could  sweep,  not  a  solitary 
mountain  reared  its  head  above  the  waste  of  waters. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  necessity  for  assuming 
that  the  ark  stranded  on  the  high  peaks  of  the  mount- 
ain now  called  Ararat,  or  even  that  that  mountain  was 
visible.  A  lower  mountain  range,  such  as  the  Za- 
gros  range  for  instance,  may  be  intended.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  geographical  certainty  in  the  matter,  it  is 
better  to  adopt  some  such  explanation  of  the  difficulty. 
Indeed,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  imagine  that  the  ark 
rested  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  which  is  covered  for 
4000  feet  from  the  summit  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
the  descent  from  which  would  have  been  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  both  to  men  and  other  animals.  The  local 
tradition,  according  to  which  the  fhigments  of  the  ark 
are  still  believed  to  remain  on  the  summit,  can  weigh 
nothing  when  balanced  against  so  extreme  an  improb- 
ability. Assuming,  then,  that  the  Ararat  here  men- 
tioned is  not  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Armenia, 
we  may  also  assume  the  inundation  to  have  been  par- 
tial, and  may  suppose  it  to  have  extended  over  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  eastward  as  ^  as 
the  range  of  mountains  running  down  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  or  further.  As  the  inundation  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  ^e 
great  deep,  as  well  as  by  the  rain,  some  great  and  snd- 
den  subsidence  of  the  land  may  have  taken  place,  ac- 
companied by  an  inrush  of  the  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  similar  to  what  occurred  in  the  Runn  of  Cutch, 
on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  in  1819,  when  the  sea 
flowed  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  converted  a  tract  of  land 
2000  square  miles  in  area  into  an  inland  sea,  or  lagoon 
(see  the  account  of  this  subsidence  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus  in  Lyeirs  Principles  of  Geciogy^  p.  460-63). — 
Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.  Noah.     Compare  Flood. 

De'lus  (or  Delos,  Af;Xoc,  so  called  from  having 
appeared,  cfiKoQ,  manifest^  from  the  sea,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Neptune),  mentioned  in  1  Mace,  xv,  23,  as 
one  of  the  places  addressed  by  Lucius  in  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  is  the  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cyclades,  in 
the  iEgeun  Sea  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Close.  Geog.  s.  v.), 
being  only  about  five  miles  in  circumference  (Pliny, 
ii,  89).  It  was  situated  between  Myconus  and  Rhe- 
n»a.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  this 
god  and  of  his  sister  Artemis,  or  Diana  (Spanhcim  on 
CSallimachus's  Hymn  to  Del.).    We  learn  from  Jose- 


phtts  {Ant,  xiv,  10,  8)  that  Jews  resided  in  this  island, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  after  the 
fall  of  Corinth  (B.C.  146),  it  became  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  commerce  (Cicero,  Manil,  18 ;  Pliny,  iv,  22 ; 
xvi,  89;  Livy,  xli,  25;  xliv,  29;  Strabo,  xiv,  p.  688; 
Pansanius,  iii,  28).  The  sanctity  of  the  spot  (Grote, 
Greece,  iii,  222)  and  its  consequent  security,  its  festi- 
val, which  was  a  kind  of  £ur,  the  excellence  of  its  har- 
j  bor,  and  its  convenient  situation  on  the  highway  from 
Italy  and  Greece  to  Asia,  made  it  a  favorite  resort  of 
merchants  (Strabo,  x,  p.  486).  So  extensive  was  the 
commerce  carried  on  in  the  island  that  10,000  slaves 
are  said  to  have  changed  hands  there  in  one  day  (Stra- 
bo, xiv,  p.  668).  It  was  especially  celebrated  for  its 
bronze  (as  Deliaatm,  Pliny,  xxxiv,  2,  4 ;  Cicero,  Rote, 
46 ;  Verr,  ii,  84).  Delus  is  at  present  uninhabited  ex- 
cept by  a  few  shepherds,  but  contains  extensive  ruins 
(Toumefort,  i,  849  sq.).  It,  together  with  an  adjoin- 
ng  island,  is  now  called  Dhiles.  Sec  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  iii,  95  sq. ;  Roes,  Reisen  a»f.  d.  Griech  Insebi,  i, 
80 ;  ii,  167 ;  Sallier,  Hiet.  de  VI^  de  Dtlos,  in  the  Mem, 
de  VAcad.  des  Jnserip.  iii,  876;  Schwenk,  DcUaofrvm^ 
Part  I  (Francof.  1825) ;  Schl&ger,  De  JMms  DeU  (Mi- 
tov.  1840). 


Coin  of  Delos. 

De  Lyra.     See  Lyra. 

De  Maistre.    See  Maistbe. 

De'mas  {^fjfiac,  probably  a  contraction  from  Aff- 
fjirjTpiocj  or  perhaps  from  Arffjiapxog)t  a  companion  of 
the  apostle  Paul  (called  by  him  his  fellow-laborer,  trvv- 
(pyor,  in  Philem.  24 ;  see  aUo  Col.  iv,  14)  during  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  B.C.  57.  At  a  later 
period  (2  Tim.  iv,  10),  we  find  him  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing deserted  the  apostle  through  love  of  this  present 
world,  and  gone  to  Thessalonica.  B.C.  64.  This  de- 
parture has  been  magnified  by  tradition  into  an  apos- 
tasy from  Christianity  (so  Epiphanius,  Haeres,  Ii,  6), 
which  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the  passage  (Bnddei 
Ecd,  Apost.  p.  311  sq.). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Demay.     See  Talmud. 

Deme'trluB  {Irjftiirptoc,  probably  from  Aiy^nip, 
the  Greek  name  of  the  goddess  C^'bele),  the  name 
originally  of  several  of  Alexander's  generals  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog,  s.  v.),  and  bone  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian  princes,  two  of 
whom  are  often  referred  to  in  the  Apocrypha,  and 
three  in  Joseph  us;  also  by  two  men  mentioned  in  the 
New  Test.,  and  by  several  others  in  Joseph  us. 

1.  Demetrius  I,  sumamed  Soter  (£b>r^p,  "the 
Saviour,"  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Babylo- 
nians), king  of  Syria,  was  the  son  of  Seleucns  IV 
Philopator,  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
While  still  a  boy  he  was  sent  by  his  father  as  a  ho»> 
tage  to  Rome  (B.C.  175)  in  exchange  for  his  uncle, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Appian,  Syr.  45).  From  his 
position  he  was  unable  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  Syrian  throne  by  Antiochus  IV; 
but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  (B.C.  164)  he  claim- 
ed his  liberty,  and  the  recognition  of  his  claim  by  the 
Roman  senate  in  preference  to  that  of  his  cousin  Anti- 
ochus V.  His  petiiion  was  refused  from  selfish  policy 
(Polyb.  xxxi,  12),  and  by  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  Polybius,  whose  friendship  he  had  gained  at  Rome 
(Polyb.  xxxi,  19 ;  Justin,  xxxiv,  8),  he  left  Italy  se- 
cretly, and  landed  with  a  small  force  at  Tripolis,  in 
Phoenicia  (2  Hacc.  xiv,  1 ;  1  Ifacc.  vii,  1 ;  Josepbos, 
A  nt,  xii,  1).  The  S}Tians  soon  declared  in  his  favor 
(B.C.  162),  and  Antiochus  and  his  protector  Lysias 
were  put  to  death  (1  Mace,  vii,  2,  3 ;  2  Mace  xiv,  2). 
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HsTlng  thus  gained  po»e«iini  of  tbe  kingdom,  Deroe- 1 
trio*  loeceeded  in  tecuring  the  favor  of  the  IfomBns 
(Poljb.  xxiii,  i),  and  be  turned  hia  ■ttentton  to  the 
iatoZTiAl  organization  of  his  dominions.  The  Grteciz- ' 
ing  party  woe  still  powerful  at  Jeruaalem,  and  he  | 
supported  them  by  arms.  In  the  lint  campaign  hb 
general  Baccbidea  eatahlisbed  Alcimoi  in  the  high- ' 
priesthood  (1  Hacc.  vli,  6-20);  bat  tbe  sacce«s  vaa  not 
permanent.  AlcimaB  was  fotced  to  take  refuge  a  sec- 
ond time  at  tbe  conrt  of  Demetrins,  and  Nicanor,  vha 
was  commissioned  U>  restore  him,  was  defeated  in  two 
sncieselve  ongagements  by  Judas  Maccabeus  [1  Mace. 
vil,  SI,  32, 18^5),  and  fell  on  the  field  (see  Micbaelis 
on  I  Mace,  vii,  B2,  against  Werasdorf,  Ihfidt  Mactab. 
p.  134  sq. ;  also  Joseph.  Ami.  lii,  10,  J).  Tvo  other 
campaigns  were  undertaken  against  the  Jews  bj  Bac- 
chides  (B.C.  161-158) ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Judas  bad 
completed  a  treaty  with  the  Rotnans  shortly  before  hia 
death  (B.C.  161),  who  fbrbade  Demetrius  to  oppress 
the  Jews  (I  Mocc.  viii,  31).  Not  long  afterwards  De- 
meCHns  further  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans 
by  the  expulsion  of  Ariarathas  from  Cappadoda  (Po- 
lyb.  xiTi,  20 ;  JusUn,  iiiv,  1\  and  he  alienated  the 
afTectiou  of  hia  own  sobjecta  bv  his  private  excessee 
(Justin,  1.  c;  comp.  Polyb.  sjixiir,  14).  When  his 
power  was  thus  shaken  (B.C.  ]o2),  Alexander  Balaa 
was  brought  fbrward,  with  tbe  consent  of  tbe  Roman 
senate,  as  a  fiaimant  to  the  throne,  with  the  powerful 
support  of  Ptolemy  PhilomeCor,  Atlalua,  and  Atiara- 
Ihes.  Demetrius  vainly  endeavored  to  secure  the  aar- 
vices  of  Jonathan,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Ju- 
das as  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  now,  from  the  racollec- 
tion  of  his  wrongs,  warmly  favored  tbe  cauae  of  Alex, 
ander  (1  Mace,  x,  1-6).  The  rivals  met  in  a  decisive 
engagement  (B.C.  160),  and  Demetrius,  after  display- 
ing the  greateat  persoaal  braverv,  was  defeated  and 
slain(lHBCc.  x,4B-S0;  Joaeph.  An(.  xiii,2,4:  Pnlyb. 
iil,  C).  In  addition  to  the. very  interesting  fhigments 
of  Polybius,  the  following  references  may  be  consult- 
ed: Justin,  xxxiv,B;  xxxv,  1 ;  Appian,  Sjrr.  46,  47, 
67;  Livy,  iTpi;;.  xlvii;  Easeb.  Jwi.  C*/™.  p.  166.  He 
left  two  sone,  Demetrius,  suniamed  Nicator,  and  An- 
tiochus,  called  SJdetes,  both  of  whom  subaequently  as- 
cended tbe  tbrom'. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Aktiochos. 


2.  DEHETRifB  II,  snmamed  Nicator  Qttti 
"tbe  Victor  ;■'  BO  on  coins,  Eckhe),  iil,  2-jg  sq.  i 
where  NicaNOB),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  elder  si 
Demetrius  Soter,  precedinv.  He  was  sent  l>y  his  fa- 
ther, together  with  his  brother  Antioebns,  with  ■  Urge 
treasure,  to  Cnidus  (.rustin,  xxxv,  3),  when  Alexander 
Balas  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  thus  es- 
caped railing  Into  the  bands  of  that  nsurper.  When 
he  was  grown  up,  the  weakness  and  vices  of  Alexan- 
der furnlxhed  him  with  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
his  flither's  dominions.  Accompanied  by  a  force  of 
Cretan  mercenaries  (Justin,  I.e.;  comp.  I  Mace,  x,  67), 
and  aided  bv  Ptolemy  Philometor  (1  Hacc.  xi,  19; 
IHod.  Sic.  Ed.  xxxii,  1),  whom  daughter  Cleopatra 
was  promised  to  him,  he  made  a  descent  on  Syria  (B.C. 
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Uacc.  X,  74-82).  In  spite  of  these  hostDlties,  Jona- 
than succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  Demetrius  when 
he  was  established  in  the  kingdom  (1  Mace,  xi,  23-27), 
and  obtained  from  him  an  sLlvantageous  commutation 
of  tbe  royal  dues  and  other  concessiona  (1  Mace,  xi,  32 
-87).  In  return  for  these  favors  the  Jews  rendered 
important  services  to  Demetrius  when  Tryphon  first 
claimed  the  kingdom  for  Antiochus  VI,  the  son  of 
Aleitander  (1  Mace,  xi,  42) ;  but  afterwards,  being  of- 
fended by  liis  faithless  ingratitude  (1  Mace,  xi,  53), 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  young  pretender.  In 
the  campaign  which  followed,  Jonathan  defeated  the 
forces  of  Demetrius  (B.C.  144 ;  1  Mace,  xli,  28) ;  but 
tbe  treachery  to  which  Jonathan  fell  a  victim  (B.C. 
14S)  again  allered  the  policy  of  the  Jews.  Simon,  the 
Buccessor  of  Jonathan,  obtained  very  favorable  terms 
from  Demetrius  (U.C.  143);  but  shortly  afterwarda 
Demetrius  was  himself  token  prisoner  (B.C.  1B8)  by 
Arsaces  (q.  v.)  VI  (Mithridates),  king  of  Parthia, 
whose  dominions  he  had  invaded  (1  Wacc,  xiv,  1-3; 
Jnstin,  Kxxvl;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  S;  Livy,  Epit.  lii), 
Appian  and  Justin  place  this  captivity  of  Demetrius 
before  the  revolt  of  Tryphon,  but  the  order  of  the  nar- 
rative in  tbe  book  of  Maccabees  is  most  probable  (not- 
withstanding Wemsdorf,  Dt  fide  Maecab.  p,  187  sq.). 
Mithridates  treated  his  captive  honorably,  and  gave 
him  his  dsughlar  Khodogima  in  marriage  (Appian, 
.Syr,  67);  and  after  his  death,  though  Demetrius  made 
several  attempts  to  escape,  he  still  received  kind  treat- 
ment trvm  his  saccessor,  Phraates,  When  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  who  had  gained  possersion  of  the  Syrian 
throne,  invaded  Parthia,  Phraates  employed  I>emetri- 
us  to  effect  a  diversion.  In  this  Demetrius  succeeded, 
and  when  Antiochus  fell  in  battle  he  again  took  poa- 
aeaaion  of  tbe  Sj-rian  crown  (B,C.  123),  Not  long  af- 
terwards a  pretender,  sappoited  by  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
appeared  in  the  field  against  him,  and  after  suffering 
a  defeat  he  was  assassinated,  according  to  some  liy  hia 
wife  Cleopatra  (Appian,  8gr.  68),  while  attempting  to 
eacapo  by  sea  (Justin,  xxkIx,  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  zili,  9, 
3).— Smith,  B.  V.    See  Cleopatra. 
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ban,  however,  still  supported 
the  cause  of  Alexander,  and  defeated  Apollonl us,  whom 
Demetrius  had  appointed  governor  of  Ctele-Syria  (1 


3.  Dembtbicb  III,  sumamed  Ecc*hos  (Eiraipoc. 
I.  e.  "  the  Opportune) ;"  on  coins  Tkeob  Piiir/ii-iToR 
and  Soter  (Eckhel,  iii,  245,  246),  king  of  Syria,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Antiochus  Giypus,  and  grandson  of 
Demetrius  II,  During  the  civil  wars  that  followed 
the  death  of  his  father,  be  wat  Bet  np  as  king  of  Da- 
masena,  or  Cfeie-Syris,  by  the  aid  of  Ptolemy  Uthy- 
rus,  king  of  Cyprus;  and  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Eusebes,  he  and  his  brother  Philip  fbr  a  time  held  the 
whole  of  Syria  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  18,  4).  His  as- 
sistance was  invoiced  by  the  Jews  against  Uie  tyranny 
of  Alexander  Janntcus  (q.  v.);  bnt,  though  he  defeat- 
ed this  prmce  in  battle,  he  did  not  follow  up  the  vic- 
lory,bulwithdrew  to  DenES.  War  immediately  broke 
out  between  him  and  bis  brother  Philip ;  and  Strator, 
the  governor  of  DerceB,who  supported  Philip,  having 
obtained  assistance  from  the  Arabians  and  Parthians, 
blockaded  Demetrius  in  his  camp,  until  he  was  com- 
pelled by  tkmine  to  anrrender  at  diacretion.  He  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Mithridates  (Arsaces  IX),  king 
of  Parthia,  who  detained  blm  In  an  honorable  captiv- 
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Hty  till  bis  death  (JosephoB,  Ant,  xiii,  14).  His  coins 
bear  date  from  218  to  224  Mr.  Seleucid.,  I  a.  B.C.  94- 
'SS.    See  Stria. 


Coin  of  Demetriua  III. 

4.  Sumamed  Phalbbbds  (&  ^aXtiptvc,  thePhaleri- 
<m)j  the  zealous  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library  un- 
der Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  who  at  his  saggestion  un- 
dertook the  Septnagint  (q.  ▼.)  version,  and  secured  the 
benefit  of  the  criticism  of  the  resident  Jews  upon  the 
translation  (Josephns,  Ant,  zii,  2, 1, 4, 13).  See  Oster- 
mann,  De  Dem,  PhaL  vita,  rebus  gettU  tt  scriptomm  re- 
liquiU  (pt.  i,  Hersfeld,  1847, 4to). 

5.  A  freed-man  of  Pompey,  who  rebuOt,  at  his  re- 
quest, the  city  of  Gadara,  of  which  he  was  a  native 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  4,  4). 

6.  An  Alexandrian  Jew  and  alabarch,  who  married 
Mariamne  (formerly  the  wife  of  Archelaus),  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  Agrippuius  (Joeephus,  Ant,  xx,  7, 8). 

7.  A  silversmitii  at  Ephesus,  who,  being  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  under  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  assembled  his  fellow-craftsmen,  and  excited  a 
tumult  by  haranguing  them  on  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened the  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  con- 
sequently their  own  craft  as  silversmiths.  A.D.  52. 
Their  employment  was  to  make  "silver  shrines  for 
Diana*'  (Acts  xix,  24) ;  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  these  *' shrines"  (yaot)  were  silver  models  of  the 
temple,  or  of  its  adytum  or  chapel,  in  which  perhaps  a 
little  image  of  the  goddess  was  placed.  These,  it 
seems,  were  purchased  by  foreigners,  who  either  could 
not  perform  their  devotions  at  the  temple  itself,  or 
who,  after  having  done  so,  carried  them  away  as  me- 
morials, or  for  purposes  of  worship,  or  as  charms.  The 
continual  resort  of  foreigners  to  Ephesus  fh>m  all  parts, 
on  account  of  the  singular  veneration  in  which  the 
image  of  the  goddess  was  held,  must  have  rendered 
this  manufacture  very  profitable,  and  suflSciently  ex- 
plains the  anxiety  of  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-crafts- 
men.    See  Diana. 

8.  A  Christian,  mentioned  with  commendation  in  3 
John  12.  A.D.  cir.  90.  From  the  connection  of  the 
apostle  John  with  Ephesus  at  the  time  the  epistle  was 
written,  some  have  supposed  timt  this  Demetrius  is  the 
same  as  the  preceding,  and  that  he  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity.  But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  ren- 
dered the  more  uncertain  by  the  commonness  of  the 
name. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Demetritui,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  Julian  in  that  see  A.D.  189  (Eusebius,  II. 
E.  V,  22).  He  was  at  first  the  friend  of  Origen,  and 
committed  the  instructions  in  the  school  of  Alexandria 
entirely  to  him  (Eusebius  vi,  3) ;  but  he  afterwards, 
"overcome  by  human  infirmity"  (Euseb.  vi,  8)  seems 
to  have  become  envious  of  Origen,  and  his  enemy. 
When  Origen  (A.D.  228)  was  ordained  presbyter  at 
Caesarea,  Demetrius  excluded  him  from  the  Church— 
an  act  which  was  not  recognized  by  the  churches  gen- 
erally. Demetrius  died  about  248.~MosheLm,  Com- 
mentaries^ cent,  iii,  §  30.     See  Orioen. 

OemetriuB,  CrDoinns,  a  theologian  of  the  Greek 
Church,  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th  centur3% 
lie  was  bom  at  Thessalonica  or  Byzantium,  and  prob- 
ably received  his  surname  from  the  circumstance  that ; 
ho  lived  at  Cydone  in  Crete.  The  emperor  John 
Cantacuzenus,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  him,  raised 
him  to  the  highest  posts  of  honor  in  the  state.  When 
this  prince  thought  of  embracing  monastic  lift,  Deme- 


trius determined  to  leave  the  world  also,  and  both  en« 
tered  the  same  convent  in  1366.  Subsequently  be 
went  to  Italy  to  study  the  theology  of  the  Latin 
Church,  and  while  there  became  a  Mend  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  other  prominent  Latin  theologians.  The 
year  of  hts  death  is  not  known ;  the  latest  incident  vx 
his  life  is  a  letter  addressed  in  1384  to  the  emperor 
Manuel  Palaologus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter  as- 
cending the  tlirone.  He  is  the  author  of  a  large  nom- 
ber  of  works,  and  the  translator  of  many  Latin  woiks 
into  Greek.  Most  of  his  works  have  never  been  print- 
ed. His  work,  Hfpc  rev  rara^povciv  t6v  ^avaTw(jk 
eontemnenda  morie,  on  contemning  decOh),  was  publish- 
ed by  R.  Seller  (Basel,  1663),  and  by  Kuinoel  (Leipsic, 
1786).  A  selection  of  his  letters  was  published  by 
MatthsDi  (Moscow  1776^  and  Dresden,  1789).  For  a 
list  of  his  writings  and  their  various  editions,  see  Hoff- 
mann, BibliograpMsdies  LezUum,  i,  499;  Fabricios, 
BibUotheea  Graca^  i,  498 ;  aee  also  Hoefer,  Bioffraphie 
GMrak,  xiii,  663. 

Demission,  the  name  in  Scotch  Presbyterian 
churches  for  the  act  by  which  a  minister  resigns  his 
charge.  He  can  only  resign  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery,  as  they  ordained  him.  The  court  jodges 
of  the  grounds  of  demission,  and  may  refuse  or  com- 
ply. An  old  form  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  as 
follows :  **  I,  Mr.  A.  B.,  minister  at  C,  for  such  causes, 
demit  my  ministry  at  the  said  parish  of  C,  purely  and 
simply  into  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  of  D.,  declar- 
ing that,  for  my  part,  the  said  parish  shall  be  held  va- 
cant, and  that  it  shall  be  free  to  the  parish  and  presby- 
tery, after  due  intimation  hereof,  by  warrant  of  the 
presbyteiy,  to  call  and  plant  another  minister  there- 
in ;  and  consent  that  this  be  recorded  in  the  presby 
tery  books,  ad  Juturam  rei  memoriam.    In  witness 

whereof  I  have  subscribed  these  presents  at ,  etc." 

The  demission  being  accepted,  the  church  is  declared 
vacant. — Eadie,  £ccl.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Demiurge  (Greek,  dtifuovpyoc,  from  ^^^oc»  pw 
pie,  and  tpyw,  obs.  /  work;  a  toorher  for  the  pecphi 
hence,  a  workman,  craftsman)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Gnostics  to  the  mysterious  being  by  whom  God  is 
supposed  to  have  created  the  universe.  The  Gnostics 
believed  that  the  Supreme  Being  dwelt  in  a  folness  (a 
pleroma)  of  inaccessible  light;  that  he  had  created 
other  beings,  called  eons,  or  emanations ;  that  from 
these  other  aeons  were  descended ;  and  from  these  an 
inferior  order  of  spirits  were  derived,  among  whom  one 
called  the  Demiurge  had  created  the  world,  and  had 
rebelled  against  the  Supreme  Being.  He  makes  oat 
of  matter  the  visible  world,  and  rules  over  it  He  was 
considered  as  the  God  of  the  Jews.  "  In  the  further 
development  of  the  idea  the  Gnostic  systems  differ; 
the  anti-Jewish  Gnostics,  Marcion  and  the  Ophites, 
represent  the  Demiurge  as  an  insolent  being,  resisting 
the  purposes  of  God,  while  the  Judaizing  Gnostics, 
Basilides  and  Valentine,  make  him  a  restricted,  un- 
conscious instrument  of  God  to  prepare  the  way  of  re- 
demption."—Schaff,  Hist,  of  Christian  Church,  i,  §  71; 
Mosheim,  Commentaries  (Murdock*s  translation,  i,  M 
461 ;  ii,  331).     See  G:f osticibm. 

Demme,  Chables  Rudoi-ph,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Lutheran  divine,  the  son  of  Dr.  Herman  Demme,  was 
bom  in  MUhlhausen,  Thuringia,  AprU  10, 1795.  He 
studied  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Altenburg,  and  the  uni- 
versities of  Gdttingen  and  Halle.  On  the  «I»ri«»"8  °l 
Germany  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  he  offerea 
his  services,  and  iramediatelv  repaired  to  the  scene  oi 
conflict.  His  zeal  led  him  into  imminent  ^"^ 
and  at  Waterloo  he  was  carried,  wounded  and  bleeo- 
ing,  from  the  field.  He  had  been  designed  for  tw 
law.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1818,  a  y«""/  T° 
of  twenty.three,  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  Ijber- 
ty,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  American  institotions. 
He  entered  the  ministry  in  1819,  and  accepted  »  »" 
to  Hummelstown,  Pa.     He  removed  to  PhiladslpftM 
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Id  TP?3,  anil  became  utociate  paltst  with  Bev.  Dr. 
ScheB'er  of  3t.  Michad'i  and  Zion'a  charchss,  where 
be  contiDiiBd  to  labor  for  tbirt7-aeveii  jeara  with  great 
fidelity  and  sDCCBBa.  Worn  ant  by  great  labor*,  ftir 
Mveral  years  before  hii  death  he  wob  nnable  to  per- 
fanii  uDyaetivednties  in  the  ministry-.  He  died  Sept. 
1, 1863.  Dr.  Dcmme  was  a  man  of  enUrged  culture, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  prince  among  preach- 
ers- As  a  puLpit  orator  he  was  not  adtpassed  by  aay 
of  hi^  contomporaries.  Illustrating  in  hla  life  the 
power  and  blessedness  of  the  Gotpel,  he  brought  to  the 
service  piety  and  learning,  and  made  the  ministry  of 
the  Word  the  grand  aim  of  his  life,  with  which  no 
other  pursuit  was  allowed  to  interfere.  In  1889  he 
was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Colambus,  Ohio,  and  in  IB49  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  seminary  st  Gettysburg,  but  Inth  posi- 
tions he  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  was  hon- 
ored with  the  doctorate  of  divinity  ftran  the  UnlTeisitj 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  edited  in  German  the  works  of 
JoMphus,  carefully  comparing  the  translation  with 
the  original,  and  adding  a  large  nnmber  of  DoCea. 

Damon;  D«moiilao.    See  D^hok;  Dahoioac. 

Dem'opboD  (At)/jo^v),  a  Syrian  general  or  mil- 
itary governor  in  ralestine  onder  Antiochus  T.  Enpa- 
tor  (2  Mace,  sii,  S). 

Z>einpBtBr,  Jolm,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist 
minister  and  promoter  of  theolo^cal  learning  in  the 
Church,  was  bom  Jan,  2,  ITM,  in  the  town  of  Honda, 
H.  V.  His  father,  the  liev.  James  Dempster,  was  a 
Scotchman,  educated  at  the  University  of  Eiiinburgh, 
and,  thoagb  bred  a  Presbyterian,  was  received  by  Mr. 
Wesley  as  one  of  his  colaborers,  and  sent  by  him  as  a 
missionaiy  to  America.  He  preached  for  a  season  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  but  for  some  reason  became  dis- 
connected ft-nm  Mr.  Wesley's  service,  and  was  there- 
after a  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  tho  town 
of  Florida  till  bis  death  in  180S.  The  son  was  too 
young  to  profit  intellectually  from  his  father's  train- 
ing, and  grew  up  ignorant  almost  of  books  till  his  con- 
Tersion  at  a  MetLiodist  csmivmeeting  in  1812,  when  he 
began  a  course  of  sedulous  and  systematic  study, 
which  he  kept  up  during  his  whole  life.  In  1816  he 
entered  tho  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  his  successive  a)ipointmGnts,  as 
aUted  in  the  Minutes,  were  us  follows:  1816,  St.Law- 
renoe,  Lower  Canada  District;  1817,  Paris,  New  York ; 
1818,  Watertown ;  1819,  Scipio;  1N20,  superannnted s 
1821-22,  Watertown;  1S2S,  Homer;  1824,  Auburn; 
1826-26,  Rochester!  1827-28,  Cazenovia;  182S-82,  Ca- 
yuga District,  Oneida  Conftrence ;  1833-35,  Black 
Biver  District ;  1836-U,  Missionary  to  Buenos  Ayres; 
1842,  Vestry  Street,  New  York;  1848^4,  Mullierry 
Street;  1845-64,  profesHir  in  IMblical  Institute,  New- 
bury, Vt.,  and  Concord,  N.  H. ;  1855-63,  professor  in 
Garrett  Biblical  Instituu,  Evanston,  III.  "  His  fields 
Of  labor  wore  estreoiely  diverse,  and  yet  he  occupied 
every  one  of  them  with  marked  success.  From  the 
borders  of  Canada  on  the  north,  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
on  the  south,  whither  he  went  in  1836,  primarily  in 
search  of  health,  and  thence  to  Buenos  Ayree,  in  South 
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America ;  from  New  England  on  the  east  to  Illinois 

on  the  west,  his  name  has,  during  (he  last  half  ceo- 
tniy,  been  ^miliar  to  the  good,  and  associated  with 
active  labors  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ." 
By  incessant  labor  be  made  up  largely  tbe  deficiencies 
in  bis  early  edncation,  acquiring  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hel>rew  languages,  and  a  fkir  amount  of  general  cul- 
tare.  His  mind,  naturally  metaphysical,  tamed  es- 
pecially to  questions  of  philosophical  theology,  such 
as  the  divine  nature  and  government,  tbe  will,  etc. 
and  on  these  topics  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  with  great 
success.  But  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  tbe  organ- 
ization of  theological  seminaries  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  After  eigbtflen  years  of  labor,  he  saw 
two  of  these  (Concord  and  Evanston)  in  full  operation, 
largely  as  tbe  fmit  of  bis  own  industry,  energy,  and 
perseverance.  He  died  Nov.  28,  1863,  at  Chicago. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  st  once  simple,  stirring,  and 
profound.  He  seized  with  a  master  hand  upon  tho 
great  cardinal  troths  of  revelation  and  providence,  and 
wielded  them  with  equal  application  to  the  Judgment 
and  tbe  conscience.  He  left  many  MSS.,  especially 
a  work  on  the  will;  but,  thus  far,  all  that  has  been 
published  in  permanent  form  is  bis  Lectaru  and  Ad- 
dreati  (Cincinnati,  IS64,  I2nio).  See  Appendix  to  bis 
UcbirtM;  Mimtei  of  Confertnca,-\S&i.  p.l48;  MiOto. 
dit  QuuTttHy  Rtaew,  July,  1864 ;  SIf  vena,  Bttory  of 
lie  MtlhodiM  EpUcopal  ChmvA,  vol.  iii. 

DempsMr,  Thomas,  a  Scotchman  of  much  mis- 
cellaneous eradition,  was  bora  at  Muiresk,  Aberdeen- 
shire, about  the  year  1579.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  a  temporan-  professorship 
in  the  College  of  Beauvais,  where  he  manifested  a  very 
quarrelsome  temper.  Me  was  afterwards  professor  at 
I'isa  and  Bologna,  near  which  citv  he  died.  Sept,  G, 
1626.  Among  his  writings  is  a  h'iitoria  Ecdeiiaitica 
GenHt  SeotonoA,  "a  work  in  which  his  desire  to  mag- 
nify the  merits  of  his  country  often  induced  him  to 
forge  the  names  of  persons  and  books  that  never  eit- 
iated,  and  to  unscmpulously  claim  as  Scotchmen  writ- 
ers whose  birth-place  was  doubtful."— Aru  Oat.  Die- 
liaaary,  iv,  359. 

Den,  tbe  rendering  in  tbe  Autb.Ters.  of  tho  fol- 
lowing Heb.  and  Greek  words :  "T^^",  niearah'  (Isa. 
xxiii,  14;  Jer.  vii,  II),  a  eotw  (as'e'la'ewhere  render- 
ed); nn^tX^,  mt&rah',  a  holt  (as  of  a  venomous  rep- 
tile, Isa' xi,' 8) ;  rp,  »ot-,  a  booth  or  Oaclctt  ("paviU 
ion,"  Psa.  xivii,  6;  "Uberaacle,"  Psa.  Isxvi,  2), 
hence  a  "covert"  (Jer.  xxv,  88)  or /osr  of  a  wild  ani- 
mal (Psa.  It,  9);  »o  "jiSB,  moon' (Jer.  ix,  11 ;  x,  22),  or 
nj'isa,ine»io4'(Jobxxxviii,40;  Psa.civ,2S;  Cant, 
iv,  8;  Amos  iii,  4:;  Nah.  ii,  12),  properly  a  dwelling- 
place  or  habitation  (as  elsewhere  rendered) ;  rT"n3Bj 
mMiarah',  iftmre  in  the  rocks,  used  for  hiding  (Judg. 
vi,  2);  3'^K,  t'rtb,  an  anxbad  ("lie  in  wait,"  Job 
x.tiviii,40)ihencei[orof  alieast  ofprey(Job  xxxvii, 
6);  owqXaiov,  a  cocs  (as  rendered  John  xi,  38),  hence 
a  recea  fbr  secrecy  (Heb.  xi,  88 ;  Rev.  vi,  15),  or  a  ro- 
(Matt.  xxi,13;  Mark  li,  17;  Luke  xi. 
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Babylon.  Thii  aU)(ii,  slthougli  ni 
other  lacient  authoHt;-,  baa  renivca  nniarKBGle  con- 
flrmatioB  (see  "Tmthi  of  Rrnrtation  dmoiulrated  bg  a» 
Appeal  to  MoHunKnU,"  etc.,  "  by  s  Fellow  of  Mven 
learned  Sodetie*,"  Lend.  1H31)  from  certain  remaina 
diacorered  in  that  region  by  modem  traTcllers  (KHto, 
Pitt,  Bible,  note  on  Dan.  vi,  IS),  opeeially  one  oa  a 
block  of  while  marble  (bund  near  the  tomb  of  Daniel 
■t  Saaa,  and  thus  deecribed  by  Sir  K.  K.  Porter  In  hia 
TnmU  m  Patia  (ii,  416)  :  "  It  doea  not  exceed  Ud 
inche*  in  width  and  depth,  meuuree  twenty  in  lengtli, 
and  la  bollow  within,  aa  if  to  receive  >ome  deposit. 
Three  of  Ita  sldea  are  cut  in  baa-relief,  two  of  them 
with  timilar  repreaentations  of  >  man  apparently 
naked,  except  a  aaafa  round  hii  waiat  and  a  »rt  of  cap 
on  bii  head.  Ilia  handeare  bonnd  behind  him.  The 
comer  of  the  itone  fbrma  the  neck  of  the  flgore,  so 
that  ita  head  forma  one  of  Ita  mda.  Two  liona  in  sit- 
ting poatnre  appear  on  either  tide  at  the  top,  each  hav- 
ing a  paw  on  the  bead  of  the  man."      See  LiOH. 

DenarlnB  (^tjvapiov),  the  principal  ailver  coin  of 
the  Romana,  which  took  ita  name  from  haTing  been 
origlnallv  equal  to  l<n  timea  the  "aa"  (Plinj,  iiiiii, 
l!),which  waa  the  onit  See  Kahtii[NO.  It  wae  in 
Uter  times  {after  B.C.  217)  cnirent  alao  among  the 
Jewa,  and  ii  the  coin  which  la  called  "a  PsntT"  (q. 
*.)  In  the  Anth.  Vera.  The  denarii  wet«  firat  coined 
in  B.C.  269,  or  (bur  yean  after  the  firat  Punic  War, 
and  the  more  ancient  specimen ■  are  much  heavier  than 
thnae  of  later  date  (Buckh,  Mrb-ol.  L'lttn.  p.  299,  M9). 
Tboae  coined  in  tbe  early  period  of  the  comnwnweallh 
have  the  averai;e  weight  of  60  graina,  and  those  coin- 
ed under  the  empire  of  £2.5  grainl.  With  aome  al- 
lowance for  alloy,  the  former  would  be  worth  S.S34fi 
pence,  or  17  cen^  and  the  laUer  7.5  pence,  or  15  cent*. 
It  has  been  loppiieed,  howeTer,  that  the  reduction  of 
weight  did  not  take  place  till  tbe  time  of  Nen ;  and, 
in  that  caae,  tbe  densrij  mentioned  in  the  GeepelB  mnat 

weitthi and  value, although  T 
the  eqnivalentof  the  Greek  ' 
ipax,>l,  (Pliny,  x»i,  109),    j 

usual    cDRipuCatiun    (ace 

ra,  p.  54),  A  denariua  waa 
the  day-wage«  of  a  laborer 
In  Paioetine  (UaU.  xx,  2, 
g,  IB ;  Tobit  V,  lo> ;  and 
tin  daily  p3y  of  a  Roman 
soldier  wua  leaa  (Tacitna, 
Am,  I,  IT).  In  the  time 
of  Christ  the  denarlnj  bore 
the  Ima^  of  the  emperor 
(Matt:cxil,ig;  Maikxli, 
16),  but  fbrmerly  It  wae  Im- 
pressed with  the  symbols 
nf  the   rapubllc.  — KItto, 

The  name  of  Hub  coin 
occura  in  the  Talmud,  in     ' 
the  form  11-^  (aee  Light.    I 
foot,atMatt.ix,2).  Pliny    ■ 
speaks  of  a  goldtn  denari 


even  ila  reprewntative  in  the  modem  Oriental  diiur. 
See  Greave,  Soman  Foot  aid  Drnarha  (Loud.  1S47); 
RaKbe,  Lex.  Ra  Nwmaria,  II,  1, 138 ;  Pinkrrton.  tMOf 
on  MedaU,i\  Akerman.Citefojiw  D/fio«t.Cou«{LoniI. 
1834),  i,  15-19;  and  the  ewavs  Dt  denario  eamu.  bv 
Cbriatiem  (L'paal.  1732)  and  Mayer  (Giyph.  1102).  See 

Denck.     See  Demk. 

Dendenih  (Gr.  rmyra,'  Coptic  reatore,  proba- 
bly lh>m  TiU-Alior,  the  abode  of  Athor),  a  rained 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  situated  near  tbe  left  bank  of 
tbe  Nile,  in  Ut.  20°  18'  N.,  long.  32°  40'  E.  Il  i> 
celebrated  on  account  of  ita  temple,  dating  fmn  tbs 
period  of  Cleopatra  and  the  earlier  Roman  emperors, 
and  one  of  tbo  flneat  and  best  preserved  alructures  of 
the  kind  in  Egypt.  The  principal  Umple  measures 
220  feet  in  length  by  about  50  in  bn'adtb,  and  hit  a 
noble  p«tico  supported  on  24  colnmni.  Tbe  wills, 
columns,  etc.,  are  covered  with  figures  and  hieio 
glyphica.  Prominent  among  the  former  ii  thai  of 
Athor  or  Aphrodite,  to  whom  the  temple  wai  iedics- 
ted.  On  tbe  celling  of  tbe  portico  are  numerous  mytli- 
ological  HgDTM  arranged  Id  aodiacal  faabion,  wliich 
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:(zx!v,  17; 
also  the  Mlsboa,  KdJush 
ii,  2,  etc.),  which  was  of 
tbe  average  weight  of  120 
grains,  and  was  current  for 
i9  of  the  silver  com       In 

was  called  denarius   Ithas 


bare  bean  regarded  as  a  reprceenti 

but  certaJD  peciiliaritiM  have  led  some  wcent  arch»- 

ological  tnivelleri  to  douM  wbetber  the  figurei  wi 


ended  to 


any  refer. 


Ther 


y  other  sacred  buildings  at  Dendenb, 
Ing  a  temple  of  Isis.  The  whole,  with  the  exception 
of  one  propylon,  are  ■urrounded  by  a  >un-dried  brick- 
wall,  lOOO  feet  long  on  one  aide,  and  in  lonia  partj  3S 
faet  hi^. — Chamben,  Enafclopadia,t.  v. 

Denial.    See  Self-demial. 

DENIAL  OP  Chsist  (Lnko  lii,  9).    Sea  Ptteb. 

Deala,  the  French  nama  for  Dionyalua  (q.  v.). 

Danis  or  Denyo,  Sr.,  1.  the  acKalled  apMtle  of 
FraDce  and  Drat  bbhop  of  Paris,  is  >aid  to  have  been 
aent  from  Rome  about  360  A.D.  to  preach  the  Goajiel 
to  the  GanU.  After  delava  from  peraecutions  bronght 
on  him  by  his  leal  at  Aries  and  other  places,  ' 
rived  in  Paris,  where  he  made  manj-  proselytes 
Bcennius  or  Sicinnius  Lcacennius,  who  was  then  the 
RoDUn  governor  of  this  part  of  Gaul,  ordered  Detila 
tnbroughtlieforehim,Blongwithath*rtwoChristiaii  , 
Riisticu!',  ■  priest,  and  Eleutherias,  a  deacon.  Finding 
them  Arm  in  their  foith  in  iip!t«  of  torture,  rescennias 
caused  them  to  lie  beheaded,  A.D.  211,  or,  as  others 
say,  A.D.  290.    Grcgoiy  of  Tours,  Forlunatuti,  and  Ihi 
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Duila,  Michael,  a  German  Jeiuit,  waa  bom  at 
Scblrding,  on  the  Inn,  Sept  !7, 1739.  He  entered 
the  order  of  the  Jesuils  in  1747,  and  waa  ordained 
priest  ia  I7&6.  In  17&9  ba  was  appointed  profeaaor 
at  the  Collegium  TbaresiaDum  at  Vienna,  and  in  1773 
librarian  of  the  library  of  Oarelli.  After  the  SDpprea- 
sion  of  the  Colleginm  Tbereaianam  in  1784,  the  em- 
peror Joseph  II  appointed  him  second  ■'coMos"  and 
aulic  coancillor.  He  died  Sept.  29, 1600.  Denis  was 
in  friendly  relations  with  Klopstock  and  other  promi- 
nent icbolan  of  Protestant  Germany,  and  was  esteem- 
ed for  hia  amiable  character  and  for  hja  efforts  in  be- 
half of  German  literature.  He  became  especially 
known  by  his  attempt  to  Imitate  the  poetry  of  the  an- 
cient liards ;  hut  his  poems  were  more  admired  for  their 
noble  sentiments  than  their  poetical  value.  -  He  also 
wrola  several  bibliographical  works,  and  a  Latin  cleg; 
on  the  downfall  of  his  order  (Fatum  Jtnatannri).  A 
peathumoUB  autobiography  of  Denis  was  poblished, 
together  with  other  posthumous  writini;*,  by  Relier 
(Uteraritatr  iVocW™,  Vienns,  1801-1802).— .^^n. 
Rad-tJKyklep.  iv,  285. 

Denk,  Johahk,  an  Anabaptist  of  the  16th  centur}-. 
Nothing  is  known  of  bis  early  years.  In  16S1  he  was 
in  Baale,  and  in  1&23  at  NOmberg,  as  rector  of  the 
school  of  St.  SebaldoB.  He  rejec^d  Inhnt  baptism, 
and  piomulgalad  aati  -  trinitarian  ideas.  He  was 
brought  before  tbe  council  of  NDmberg,  and,  being 
unable  to  defend  himself,  was  expelled  from  the  city 
for  life.  H'e  neat  And  bim  in  Augsbn^  in  the  vear 
152S,  where  he  wrote  and  edited  bis  book  mm  Gtnltt 
Goliet.  In  1526  be  came  to  Strasburg,  where  he  seems 
first  to  hare  become  acquainted  with  I^uis  Hetzer  (q. 
v.).  Their  connection  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
an  edition  of  the  Old  TesUment  prophets.  It  was 
published  in  1G27  at  Worms,  and  Luther  speaks  faror- 
l  ably  of  the  tianslstion  aa  sach.     Denk's  theological 
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I  lUte  that  the  bodies  of  the  thrc 


nartyra  were  thrown  into  the  Seini 
ered  by  a  pious  woman,  and  buried  near  the  place 
where  they  lost  their  lives.  Their  supposed  relics,  in 
silver  caskets,  were  afterwards  taken  to  the  abbey  of 

■bout  the  end  of  tbe  7th  or  beginning  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, ia  founded  upon  popular  traditiontt,  and  the  beat 
bbtorians  of  France  hold  that  nothing  cun  bo  certainly 
known  of  either  the  time  or  the  place  of  tbe  mart,\-r- 
dom,  or  of  the  genuineness  of  the  relics  of  .St.  Denis. 
St  Denis  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  Diony- 
■iug  the  Areopagite  (q.  v.).  He  Is  honored  as  a  saint 
In  the  Roman  Church  on  the  91b  of  Oclolier.  His 
name  was  the  w»r<ry  of  the  French  soldiers,  who 
charged  to  the  cry  Momljoge  St.  Dtnu. — Hoefer,  f/tnte. 
Siog.  ilHurak,  niii,  674.     See  DiONiaiua  the  Abe- 

2.  The  Abbey  op  St.  Dbxib,  neat  Paris,  named 
fhnn  the  tradition  that  Dionysius  tho  Areopagite  was 
buried  there.  The  abbey  was  founded  by  Dagoliert  I. 
king  of  France,  A.D.  613.  The  vaults  of  the  church 
of  St  Genevieve,  connected  with  the  abbey,  contained 
(before  the  French  Kevolntion)  the  bodies  of  25  kings, 
10  queens.  84  princes  and  princeues.  and  those  of  Bot- 
trandduGuesclinandTurenne.  In  KO^nmoli,  head- 
ed by  tho  Jacobins,  destroyed  the  abliey  and  carried 
the  contents  of  tho  vaults  to  tho  nearest  cemetery. 
The  ali1>cy  was  restored  in  I^OG,  and  after  tbe  Resto- 
ratlon  Louis  XVIII  caused  sucb  of  the  remains  aa 
eould  be  found  to  be  restored.  There  Is  still  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  a  chapter  of  St.  Dionysius  Areopa- 
fllta,  composed  of  the  grand  almoner  (primieier),  10 
canons  of  tbn  lirst  class  (archblahopa  and  bishops  aged 
over  60),  and  24  cannns  of  the  second  class.— Pierer, 
I7iiii>crjai-f>jutun,  B.  V. 


lie  diapatation  by  the  clergy  o 
was  his  principal  opponent,  and  based  bis  charge,  that 
Denk'a  teaching  made  ain  a  mete  emptv  sound,  upon 
the  book  ron  Geielie  GoHri.  Denk  was'  debated  and 
driven  from  the  city.  After  a  few  months  tpent  in 
travelling,  during  which  he  ventured  to  revisit  NUm- 
bcrg,  he  went  to  Basle,  where  he  died  of  the  pisgue  in 
November,  1627.  In  his  doctrines  he  wss  Analaptist 
and  anti-trinitsrian,  and  the  following  dogmas  Mere 
peculiar  to  him.  He  tsught  an  internal  word  «hicb, 
as  the  power  of  tlie  Highest,  produces  kuowtedge  and 
love  in  man ;  that  sal^-ation  is  not  connecled  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures;   the  law,  under  which  he  compre- 

the  aacramenta  are  of  a  subordinate  and  sujieriluDua 
character  to  Iwtieversj  the  wicked  are  finally  lo  l>e 
naved.  etc.  Ranks  (Hi-formatiim,  iii,  669.  cited  by 
Hanlwick,  Cli.  Hut.  ii.  cb.  v)  gives  the  fbllowing  state- 
ment of  Denk's  views :  "  The  basis  of  his  doctrine  is, 
that  God  is  love,  which,  he  said,  flesh  and  blood  could 
never  hare  undenlood  bad  it  not  been  embodied  in 
ceRain  human  beings,  who  might  be  called  divine  men, 
or  the  childrrn  of  God.  But  in  one  of  them  love  was 
supremely  e.iempllflcd  — in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He 
had  never  stumbled  in  the  path  marked  out  by  God ; 
he  had  never  lost  his  unity  with  God ;  he  waa  a  Sav. 
ionr  of  hia  people,  for  he  was  tbe  forcmnner  cf  all 
those  who  should  be  saved.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
the  words  that  all  should  ba  saved  by  Christ."  Hia 
followers  were  called  DamOHiari,  because  Ihey  named 
seven  evil  spirits  to  their  candidates  for  liaptif  m,  which 
they  were  supposed  to  possess,  and  whii ' 
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_  Bml-Enestiopadir,  :[i 
Trechsel.  Pmlril.  A  ntitntutarier,  i,  17  sq.  j  Tieol.  SOid. 
u.  Kniiitn,  1851,  p.  121, 412. 

Demnark,  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  with  an  area  of 
14, 553  square  miles,  and  in  I860  (according  to  tbe  een- 
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•ns)   1.60B,O95  Inhaliitanta  iq  Denmark  proper,  tuti 
124,020  iD  Its  dependeooie*. 

I.  Ciurti  ifiKory.  ^Willebmrd  ii  Mid  to  bftv« 
been  tha  fiml  ChiiiCUn  muaionary  in  Dennurk  (8Ch 
centnr}'),  but  be  wu  not  slile  to  eaUMish  any  perma- 
nent muaion.  ChirlBmigne  extended  the  terrilorj 
o(  Christian!^  to  tlie  frontier  of  Denmark,  and  hia  son, 
the  emperor  Louu,  acnt  arcbUshop  Eddo  of  Rbeinu 
aa  hi*  ambauador  lo  kinK  Harold  Klak,  who  hall  re- 
qneated  hia  aid.  Eddo  eatabliahed  a  miesioniij  achool 
in  Halatoin.  King  Harold,  who  had  lieen  deprived  of 
hii  throne,  vaa  baptized  In  826,  with  hia  bmlly  and 
manj  of  his  countrymea,  and  M»a  arter  Ansgar  (q, 
V.)  waa  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Daninb  miuiion. 
Throajfh  hia  labon  Chriitianity  k"'  a  flrm  footing,  but 
bad  still  to  atrug.;le  for  aboat  ISO  years  with  pagan- 
ism, until  Canute  the  GreU  (1019-36),  completsd  the 
Chriatianiution  of  the  entire  country.  The  last  atrong- 
hoid  of  paganlfirn,  the  island  of  Bornholm,  wu  con- 
verted about  lOCO.     The  l>isbDprica  which  wen  eatali- 
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lished  in  Denmark  were  aaboidinate  to  the  archbialiDp 
of  Bremen  autil  the  11th  century,  when  a  new  archi' 
epiiCDpal  see  wu  establiahed  for  ihe  north  at  Load. 
The  first  liiahopa  appointed  in  Denmark  were  English- 
men, and  Enfjlixh  influence  prevailed  until  the  12t]i 
eenturv,  when  Denmark  allied  heraelf  more  closelv  to 
France.  In  the  fbllowlng  centnr?  French  influence 
waa  aupplanted  by  German.  Conventa  were  very  nu- 
merous, but  the  enforcing  of  celibacy  cost  the  pope 
more  tnulile  in  Denmark  Uian  in  any  other  country-. 
Until  the  12th  century  the  clergymen  were  generally 
married.  In  12^  a  papal  legate  came  to  Denmark  to 
carry  throui^h  the  introduction  of  celibacy.  Several 
hundred  prieste  then  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  gei^ 
era]  council,  but  a  national  aynod  aided  the  legate  in 
accomplishing  hia  purpose.  On  the  whole.  Denmark 
was  but  liltlu  affected  by  the  great  ecclefliaaticai  mov4v 
inenCs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  luquiaitiou  remdued 
almoct  unknown.  Proteitant  miDialen  were  called 
to  Denmark  as  early  u  1520,  but  the  biabope,  whom 
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their  wealth  iiade  almost  independent  of  the  king,  op- 
posed the  Reformation.     King  Frederick  I  declared 
himself  in  1526  in  favor  of  Protestantism,  yet  the  Diet 
of  Odensee,  in  1527,  only  gave  to  the  Lutherans  equal 
rights  ivith  the  Roman  Catholics.     The  Lutheran 
Church  obtained  a  complete  victory  under  Christian 
III,  who  in  1536  deposed  the  hostile  bishops,  and  call- 
ed Bugenhagen  (q.  v.)  to  Denmark  to  reorganize  the 
Danish  Church  on  an  evangelical  basis.     Not  long 
after,  the  whole  country  joined  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  exercise  of  any 
other  religion  was  forbidden.-   The  Danish  Church  did 
not  produce  any  symbolical  books  of  its  own,  but  adopt- 
ed the  Confession  of  Augsburg  of  1530,  and  the  smaller 
Catechism  of  Luther,  which,  with  tlie  three  confes- 
sions of  faith  of  the  ancient  Church,  are  regarded  as 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Danish  Church.    The  sub- 
sequent development  of  the  Danish  Church  was  a  re- 
flection of  that  of  Germany,  including  also  the  Ration- 
alism of  the  18th  century.     Yet  in  that  very  century 
Denmark  was  a  model  for  all  Europe  by  its  zeal  for 
foreign  missions.     See  Egede.     A  powerful  reaction 
against  the  predominance  of  Raiioncditm  commenced  in 
1826,  under  Dr.Grundtvig  and  Dr.  Rudelbach.    Some 
years  after  Grundtvig  became  the  leader  of  a  Low- 
Chivrck  evangelical  party,  and  Rudelbach  of  the  High- 
Church  Lutheran  party.    The  strife  between  these  two 
parties  still  divides  the  Church.     The  party  headed 
by  Grundtvig  inclines  towards  Congregational  princi- 
ples, and  has  intimated  that  they  may  be  induced  to 
separate  altogether  from  a  connection  with  the  state. 
Only  a  very  limited  toleration  was  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  dissenting  denominations  in  Denmark  until 
1848.     In  a  few  cities  only  (Copenhagen,  Fridericia, 
Rcndsburg,  Gluckstadt,  Altona)  equal  rights  were 
granted  to  dissenters ;  but  all  restrictive  laws  were  re- 
pealed in  1848  for  Denmai'k  proper,  and  the  numl)er 
of  dissenters  has  since  considerably  increased.     In 
1859,  Denmark  was  visited  for  the  first  time  since  the 
16th  century  by  a  Roman  bishop,  who  met,  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  with  a  friendly  reception.     According  to 
the  new  Constitution  of  1866,  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
the  state  church,  and  the  king  must  belong  to  it ;  but 
otherwise  there  is  an  absolute  liberty  for  all  religious 
sects. 

II.  Constitution, — ^The  first  constitution  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church  of  Denmark  was  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee, then  revised  by  Luther  and  the  other  theologi- 
ans of  Wittenberg,  and  published,  with  some  additions 
of  the  king,  in  1537.  The  code  of  1683  made  the  king 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  with  almost  absolute 
powers.  The  king  exerdses  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
through  the  bishops,  all  of  whom  are  equal  in  rank, 
though  the  bishop  of  Zealand  is  considered  primus  tn- 
ter  pares,  as  he  has  the  most  extensive  diocese  and  the 
prerogative  of  crowning  the  king.  Every  bishop  has 
under  him  several  provosts,  who  have  each  the  super- 
intendence of  a  district,  which  they  visit  once  a  year. 
They  are  elected  by  the  pastors  of  the  district,  and 
confirmed  by  the  bishop.  The  pastors  have  the  right 
to  engage  chaplains.  A  great  change  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  of  Denmark  took  place  in  1848,  in 
consequence  of  the  political  revolution  of  that  year? 
Full  religious  liberty  was  granted  to  all  denomina- 
tions, and  the  right  of  self-government  was  promised 
to  the  Established  Church.  The  diets  of  Denmark 
have  ever  since  been  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
rarious  drafts  of  a  new  Church  Constitutidn,  but  so 
great  is  the  divergence  of  religious  parties,  that  as  yet 
(1868)  the  reconstruction  of  the  Church  on  the  basis 
of  self-government  has  not  been  accomplished.  The 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  in  the  mean  while,  has 
worked  so  beneficially  that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  all 
parties  are  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing it.  When,  in  1856,  the  ministr}*  solicited  the  opin- 
ions of  the  diocesan  synods  concerning  the  abrogation 
of  compulsory  baptism,  they  generally  advocated  it. 


III.  Worskip.^The  first  liturgy  (altar-book)  of  the 
Danish  Church  was  elaborated  in  1555  by  bishop  Pal* 
ladins.  By  order  of  king  Christian  Y,  a  ritual,  regu' 
lating  the  entire  divine  service,  was  issued  in  1685, 
and  soon  after,  in  connection  with  a  new  edition  of  the 
altar*book,  was  prescribed  for  general  use.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  18th  century,  a  new  liturgy,  entirely 
pervaded  by  rationalistic  views,  was  drawn  up,  but  its 
introduction,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  Ra- 
tionalism among  the  clergy,  was  regarded  as  danger- 
ous. Yet  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  connived  at 
any  deviation  from  the  formularies  which  individual 
clergymen  saw  fit  to  make.  A  new  draft  of  a  liturgy 
was  published  in  1889  by  bishop  Mynster,  but  gener- 
al uniformity  in  external  worship  has  never  been  re- 
stored. A  considerable  party  among  the  clergy  is 
against  the  principle  of  binding  the  whole  Church  to 
one  liturgy,  and  in  favor  of  extensive  liberties  of  indi- 
vidual congregations.  In  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  a  ra- 
tionalistic liturgy  was  drawn  up  in  1797  by  the  supei^- 
intendent  general  Adler,  and  at  first  generally  intro- 
duced, yet  soon  its  use  was  left  to  the  option  of  the 
congregations.  In  Holstein,  liturgies  which  strictly 
adhere  to  the  Lutheran  theology  have  always  been, 
and  are  still  in  use. 

IV.  Statistics, — (1.)  The  Lutheran  Church,  or,  as  it 
is  now  (since  1849)  officially  called,  the  People's 
Church,  has  9  bishops,  viz.  4  for  the  islands,  4  for  Jut- 
land, and  1  for  Iceland.  "Every  bishopric  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  provostries.  The  number  of  pro- 
vosts amounts  to  160  for  Denmark  and  19  for  Iceland. 
A  theological  faculty  is  connected  with  the  University 
of  Copenhagen.  Among  the  periodicals,  we  mention 
the  Danish  CftifrcA  Gazette,  the  organ  of  the  (Low- 
Church)  party  of  Grundtvig.  A  Danish  missionary 
society  was  established  at  Copenhagen  in  1821,  and 
sustains  a  mission  in  India.  (2.)  Other  denomina- 
tions. According  to  the  census  of  Feb.  1, 1860,  there 
were  in  that  year  in  Denmark  proper  12,907  souls  not 
belonging  to  the  state  church  in  a  total  population  of 
1,608,005,  viz. :  Jews,  4214;  Mormons,  2657 ;  Baptists, 
2270;  Reformed,  1761;  Roman  Catholics,  1240;  An- 
glicans, 114;  202  members  of  the  Apostolical  Church ; 
162  of  Uie  Free  Lutheran  Church ;  and  the  remainder, 
in  small  numbers,  is  divided  among  several  other  sects. 
The  Baptists  had  in  all  Denmark  in  1866, 16  churches 
and  1726  members.  The  Reformed  Church  has,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  of  one  of  the  Danish  bishops  in 
Herzog's  JUal-Encyldop,  only  1600  souls  (900  in  Den- 
mark proper).  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
a  flourishing  mission  in  Copenhagen,  under  the  charge 
of  pastor  Willerup,  whose  labors  there  (since  1858) 
have  been  very  successful.  An  elegant  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  just  been  erected  in  that  city, 
and  has  a  large  congregation ;  in  1866  it  had  seventy- 
three  members,  and  had  appointments  in  four  other 
towns ;  the  Methodist  Sunday-school  had  two  hundred 
children,  and  the  publication  of  a  weekly  Sunday- 
school  paper  had  been  commenced.  Tlie  Roman  Cath- 
olics have  two  periodicals  (the  ScancUnarian  Church 
Gazette  and  a  political  paper)  and  an  establishment 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Copenhagen.  There  were 
in  1859  seven  congregations  of  Lutheran  seceders,  with 
one  periodical  (Oersund). — ^Herzog,  Real-EncykhpO' 
die,  iii,  580  (art.  by  the  Danish  bishop,  Dr.  Engelstoft). 
See  Pontoppidan,  Annales  eccledm  Dan,  d'plotn.  (Co» 
penh.  1741) ;  Munter,  Kirchengeschickte  von  Bdntmark 
und  Norwegen  (I^eipe.  1823) ;  Wiggers,  Kirchliche  StO" 
tietik,  ii,  375  sq. ;  Schem,  Ecdes,  Y ear-bat ^Tc  for  1859,  p. 
132  and  211,  and  Ecckmastical  Almanac  for  1868. 

Denominations,  The  Three,  the  designation 
of  an  association  of  dissenting  ministers  residing  in 
London,  or  the  immediate  neighborhood,  belonging  to 
the  Presb3*terian,  Independent,  and  Baptist  denomina- 
tions. It  is  usually  known  as  The  General  Body  of 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  cf  London  and  Westmin- 
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gter.  At  fint  its  proceedings  included  loyal  addresses 
to  the  throne.  Dr.  Calamy  preached  in  1781  the  first 
sermon  to  ministers  in  Dr.  Williams's  library,  in  Bed- 
cxoes  Street ;  and  this  ctmdo  ad  clentm  continued  for 
several  years.  **  Every  congregation  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists, 
in  and  within  twelve  miles  of  London,  appoints  two 
deputies.  Since  1737  the  election  has  regularly  taken 
place,  and  the  committee  have  unremittingly  watched 
over  bills  brought  into  Parliament  in  any  way  affect- 
ing dissenters,  kept  alive  an  interest  in  behalf  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts,  supported  ev- 
ery measure  which  promised  to  be  beneficial  in  ex- 
tending and  consolidating  religions  libert}*,  and  sue- 
cessfhlly  exerted  themselves  in  protecting  individual 
ministers  and  congregations  against  those  molestations 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed  on  the  part  of  bigoted 
and  persecuting  churchmen.'* — Buck,  Tkeol.  Did.  s.  v. 

Dens,  Peter,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1690  at  Boom,  In  Belgium.  "Apparently 
nothing  is  known — at  least  by  Protestant  writers — re- 
garding the  incidsnts  of  his  life,  as  his  name  appears 
in  no  enc3'clopaedia  or  biographical  work  that  we  arc 
acquainted  with.  The  scanty  information  we  possess 
is  derived  fh>m  the  epitaph  inscribed  on  bis  tomb  in 
the  chapel  of  the  archiepiscopal  college  of  Malines  by 
the  present  (1857)  rector.  From  this  epitaph  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  reader  in  theology  at  Malines  for 
twelve  years,  pMxmm  or  parish  parish  of  St.  Rumold's 
or  Rumbold's  Church  in  the  same  city,  and  president 
of  the  CoU(^  of  Malines  for  forty  years.  He  also 
held  various  honorary  church  offices.  He  was  canon 
and  penitentiary,  synodical  examiner  and  scholastic 
archpriest  of  St.  Rumold's — the  metropolitan  church 
of  Belgium.  He  died  February  15, 1775,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age.  The  work  which  has  rendered  Dens's 
name  fkmiliar,  even  to  the  Protestant  public,  is  his 
Tkeologia  MorcUis  et  Dogmatica  (new  ed.  Dublin,  1832, 
8  vols.  12mo).  It  is  a  systematic  exposition  and  de- 
fence— in  the  form  of  a  catechism — of  every  point  of 
ethics  and  doctrine  maintained  by  Roman  Catholics, 
and  is  extensively  adopted  as  the  text-book  of  theolo- 
g3*  in  their  colleges.  It  appears  to  owe  its  popularity 
more  to  its  being  a  handy  compilation  than  to  any 
great  talent  exhibited  by  its  author'*  (Chambers,  Eft- 
cyclopcdJia,  s.  v.).  A  synopsis  of  the  work  by  Dr.  J. 
F.  Berg,  with  copious  notes  illustrating  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  Romanist  moral  theolory,  was  pub- 
lished in  1840  (Philadelphia),  and  passed  through  re- 
paated  editions. 

Deodatos,  Pope.    See  Deusdedit. 

Deontology  (to  diovy  what  it  due  or  binding  f  and 
X(»7oc,  cUscourse).  We  take  the  following  citations 
on  the  use  of  this  word  from  Fleming,  Vocabulary  of 
PhUoaopky  (Phtla.  1860),  s.  v. :  **  Deontology,  or  that 
which  is  proper,  has  been  chosen  as  a  fitter  term  than 
any  other  which  could  be  found  to  represent,  in  the 
field  of  morals,  the  principle  of  utilitarianism,  or  that 
which  is  useful"  (Bentham,  Deontology ,  or  the  Science 
of  Morals).  On  the  other  hand,Whewell  (Pre/ace  to 
Mackintosh' t  Prelim.  Distert.  p.  20)  says  that  '*  the  term 
deontoloj;>''  expresses  moral  science,  and  expresses  it 
well,  precisely  because  it  signifies  the  science  of  duty, 
and  contains  no  reference  to  utility."  Deontology  in- 
volves the  being  bound  or  being  under  obligation,  the 
very  idea  which  utility  does  not  give.  "  The  ancient 
Pythagoreans  defined  virtue  to  be  "E^ic  rov  Sbovtoq 
(that  is,  the  habit  of  duty,  or  of  doing  what  is  bind- 
ing), the  oldest  definition  of  virtue  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  and  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
which  is  yet  to  be  found  in  any  system  of  philcwophy" 
(Stewart,  Active  and  Moral  Powers^  ii,  446).  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  observes  that  ethics  are  '*  well  denominated 
deontology"  (Reid's  Works,  p.  540,  note). 

Dependence,  feeling  of,  the  essence  of  relig- 


ion, according  to  Schleiermacher.     See  ScHLRnsB* 

MACHBB. 

Deposit  Cjllt^fi,  pikkadon',  something  placed  in 
trust ;  "  store,"  Gen.  xli,  86 ;  "delivered,"  Lev.  vi,2, 4 ; 
Sept.  vapaOriKTi  [so  in  2  Tim.  1, 12],  or  irapaKaraOijKii 
[see  Grinfield,  A':  T.  HeUeniaticmn,  p.  1146];  Yulg.  d^ 
positum).    The  arrangement  by  which  one  man  kept 
at  another's  request  the  property  of  the  latter  until  de- 
manded back  (Exod.  xxii,  7),  was  one  common  to  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity  (Sir  W.  Jones,  Law  ofBail- 
meniSj  in  his  Works,  viii,.448);  and  the  dishonest  deal- 
ing with  such  trusts  b  marked  by  profane  writers  with 
extreme  reprobation  (Herod,  vi,  86 ;  Juvenal,  xiii,199, 
etc. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv,  8,  88;   Wtxr,  iv,  8,  5,  7),  a  view 
which  is  likewise  taken  by  Clemens  Alex.  {Strom,  vi, 
749),  Chrysostom  {Oral.  Ixiv,  p.  640),  and  others  (see 
Rawlinson,  Herod,  iv,  477,  note).     Even  our  Saviour 
seems  (Luke  xvi,  12)  to  allude  to  conduct  in  such  cases 
as  a  test  of  honesty.    In  later  times,  when  no  banking 
system  was  as  yet  devised,  shrines  were  often  used  tor 
the  custody  of  treasure  (2  Blacc.  iii,  10, 12, 15;  Xenoph. 
Anab.  V,  3,  7 ;  Cicero,  I^gg.  ii,  16 ;  Plutarch,  Lys.  c. 
18).    Among  an  agricultural  people,  the  exigencies  of 
war  and  other  causes  of  absence  must  often  have  ren- 
dered a  temporary  deposit,  especially  as  regards  ani- 
mals, an  owner's  only  course  of  safety.    See  Trespass. 
Nor  was  the  custody  of  such  property'  burdensome,  for 
the  use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  far  as  that  was  consist^ 
cut  with  its  unimpaired  restoration,  allowed  to  the  de- 
positary, which  office  also  no  one  was  compelled  to  ac- 
cept    The  articles  specified  by  the  Mosaic  law  are, 
(1)  "money  or  stuff;"  and  (2)  "an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or 
a  sheep,  or  any  beast."     The  first  case  was  viewed  as 
only  liable  to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for  loss  by  acci- 
dental fire,  etc.  no  compensation  could  be  claimed), 
and  the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  pay  double,  i.  e.  proba- 
bly to  compensate  the  owner's  loss,  and  the  ui^ust  sus- 
picion thrown  on  the  depositary  (comp.  Goschen.  Var- 
ies, ub.  dvUredU,  II,  u,  815).     If  no  theft  could  be 
proved,  the  depositary  was  to  swear  befbre  the  judges 
that  he  had  not  appropriated  the  article,  and  then  was 
quit  (comp.  Schweppe,  Rdm.  PrivatredU,  p.  878).     In 
the  second,  if  tho  beast  were  to  "  die,  or  be  hurt,  or 
driven  away,  no  man  seeing  it** — accidents  to  which 

beasts  at  pasture  were  easily  liable  (comp.  n^tb,  1 
Chron.  v,  21) — ^the  depositary  was  to  purge  himself  by 
a  similar  oath.  (Such  oaths  are  probably  alluded  to  in 
Hcb.  vi,  16,  as  "  an  end  of  all  strife").  In  case,  how- 
ever, the  animal  were  stolen,  the  depositary  was  liable 
to  restitution,  which  probably  was  necessary'  to  pre- 
vent collusive  theft  (Kaliscb,  Exod.  p.  419).  See  Dam- 
ages. If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  lieast,  some  proof  was 
easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitution  was 
due  (Exod.  xxii,  7-13).  The  Jewish  commentators 
make  various  distinctions  on  this  enactment  (see  Ro- 
senmQller,  in  loc).  In  case  of  a  fidse  oath  so  taken, 
the  perjured  person,  besides  making  restitution,  was  to 
*^add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto,"  to  compensate  the 
one  injured,  and  to  '*  bring  a  ram  for  a  trespass-offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord"  (Lev.  vi,  5,  C).  In  the  book  of  To- 
bit  (v,  3)  a  written  acknowledgment  of  a  deposit  is 
Inentioned  (i,  14  [17] ;  iv,  20  [21]).  This,  however, 
merely  facilitated  the  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  original 
deposit,  leaving  the  law  untouched.  The  Mishna 
(Baba  Afezia,  c.  iii ;  Shebuoth,  v.  1)  shows  that  the  law 
of  the  oath  of  purgation  in  such  cases  continued  in 
force  among  the  later  Jews  (Michaelis,  Mos.  JRecht,  ch. 
162).  See  Smithes  Diet,  of  Class.  Antig.  s.  v.  Depos- 
itum.  The  Roman  law  of  deposit  is  stated  in  Justin- 
ian's Institutes,  iii,  tit  xiv,  8 ;  comp.  iv,  tit.  vi,  17,  28. 
(See  Sandars,  p.  429,  540,  543;  Vinnius,  p.  815,  819.) 
A  deposit,  in  Athenian  law,  was  likewise  called  vapa" 
Kard^hi^  (Demosthenes,  pro  J%>rm.  Orator.  Attic, 
Bekker,  Oxon.  vi,  1042).  Comp.  the  Aoyof  rpairtliT-» 
iKog  of  Isocrates  (Or.  ^Mici,  Bekker,  Oxon.  ii,  515-533). 
!  — Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.    Comp.  Pledge. 
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Deposition  (!.)>  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  tbe  * 
Roman  Church,  is  the  depriving  a  priest  of  the  privi- 
leges, and  forbidding  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
function,  but  not  depriving  him  of  orders.  According 
to  the  ancient  discipline,  the  deposed  person  lost  not 
only  his  office  and  benefice  forever,  but  he  also  forfeit- 
ed the  privileges  of  his  rank,  and  was  reduced  into  the 
laity.  But  since  the  12th  century,  this  extended  mean- 
ing of  the  term  has  been  expressed  by  the  word  degra- 
dation (q.  V.) ;  at  a  later  date,  distinction  was  also  made 
between  verbal  and  the  more  solemn  degradation.  The 
latter  only  was  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  the  privileges 
of  clerical  rank.  In  depotUion^  a  hope  for  future  rein- 
statement might  be  held  out,  or  otherwise.  In  the 
former  case  it  was  termed  priwUum.  In  the  depositio 
perpetua^  a  simple  judgment  of  the  competent  author- 
ity deprives  the  guilty  party  forever  of  his  privileges, 
his  jurisdiction,  and  his  benefice,  but  he  is  still  regard- 
ed as  belonging  to  the  clergy.  The  crimes  which 
were  punished  in  this  manner  are  murder,  pexjury,  in- 
cest, adultery,  etc.  L€po9Uionj  being  an  act  of  juris- 
diction, can  be  inflicted  by  any  diocesan  bishop  who 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  even  though  he  be  not 
consecrated.  At  the  present  day  deposition  cannot  be 
inflicted,  so  far  as  the  civil  rights  of  parties  are  con- 
cerned, without  the  consent  of  the  secular  authorities. 
— ^Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon^  iii,  107. 

(2.)  In  the  Church  of  England,  by  Canon  122,  sen- 
tence against  a  minister,  of  deposition  from  the  minis- 
try, shall  be  pronounced  by  the  bishop  only,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  chancellor  and  dean  (if  thej'  may  con- 
veniently be  had),  and  some  of  the  prebendaries,  if  the 
court  be  kept  near  tbe  cathedral  church ;  or  of  the 
archdeacon,  if  he  may  he  had  conveniently,  and  two 
other  at  least  grave  ministers  and  preachers  to  be  call- 
ed by  the  bishop,  when  the  court  is  kept  in  other  places. 

(3.)  In  Scotland, "  the  minister  of  a  parish  who  has 
been  guilty  either  of  immoral  and  scandalous  conduct, 
or  of  preaching  or  otherwise  publishing  doctrines  con- 
trary to  the  standards  of  the  church  to  which  he  has 
declared  his  adherence,  or  of  contumaciously  setting 
aside  the  authoritv  of  the  Presbyterian  church-courts, 
may  be  deposed  from  his  holy  office  by  the  church- 
courts.  By  this  means  he  is  deprived  not  only  of  his 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  but  of  the  temporalities  of  his 
benefice  (stat.  1592,  c.  115),  and  the  l^nefice  becomes 
vacant  just  as  if  he  were  dead.  He  may,  however,  be 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  and  to  his  po- 
sition as  a  minister  of  the  Church,  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, but  he  cannot,  of  course,  be  restored  to  his 
benefice ;  and  it  is  considered  irregular  that  he  should 
be  so  even  by  a  new  presentation  by  the  patron,  be- 
cause the  stigma  attached  to  his  character  by  his  de- 
position is  likely  to  affect  his  usefulness.  Where  sen- 
tence of  deposition  is  pronounced  by  an  inferior  church- 
court,  the  judgment  of  which  is  reversed  on  appeal  to 
the  General  Assembly,  it  is  held  that  it  had  never 
been  pronounced ;  but  if  the  sentence  be  affirmed,  it 
takes  effect  from  the  date  when  it  was  pronounced  by 
the  inferior  court,  and  ftom  that  date  the  minister's 
right  to  the  profits  of  his  benefice  ceases.  Sentence 
of  deposition  cannot  be  pronounced  by  a  presbytery  in 
the  absence  of  the  minister,  except  by  the  authority 
of  the  General  Assembly'*  (Chambers,  Encyclopadia, 
6.  v.). 

(4.)  The  grounds  of  deposition  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  are  stated  in  the  87th  Canon  of  the 
Convention  of  1832 ;  and  Canon  39  provides  that,  "  1. 
When  any  minister  lb  degraded  fh>m  the  holy  minis- 
tr}%  he  is  degraded  therefrom  entirely,  and  not  fh>m 
a  higher  to  a  lower  order  of  the  same.  Deposition, 
displacing,  and  all  like  expressions,  are  the  same  as 
degradation.  Ko  degraded  minister  shall  be  restored 
to  the  ministry.  2.  Whenever  a  clergyman  shall  be 
degraded,  the  bishop  who  pronounces  sentence  shall, 
without  delay,  f^ve  notice  thereof  to  every  minister 
and  vestry  in  the  diocese,  and  also  to  all  the  bishops 


of  this  Church,  and  where  there  is  no  bishop,  to  the 
standing  committee."    See  Discipline. 

Depravity  (Lat.  pramu),  the  moral  crookednesi 
and  corruption  of  man's  nature.  The  Scriptures  de- 
scribe moral  goodness  and  obedience  as  the  pursuing 
of  a  straight  or  right  line  (hence  the  word  "recti- 
tude"). Depravity  is  the  turning  aside  out  of  that 
straight  line.  **It  is  tbe  fault  and  corruption  of  the 
nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of 
the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
((juam  longutimif  as  far  as  possible  to  be  viihin  reach 
of  a  recovery)  ftova.  original  righteousness,"  etc.  (ixth 
Art  of  Rel.  of  Church  of  England ;  viith  of  the  M.  £. 
Church).  On  the  nature  and  extent  of  depravity,  see 
Sin,  Original. 

Deprivation,  the  act  of  taking  away  fh)m  an  ec- 
clesiastic any  benefice  or  other  spiritual  preferment 
which  he  may  hold  (see  Canon  122  Church  of  England). 
'*  In  England  this  may  be  done  either  (1)  by  a  sen- 
tence declaratory  in  the  proper  court,  on  the  ground 
of  attainder  or  conviction  of  treason,  felony,  or  any 
other  infamous  crime,  or  of  conviction  for  heresy,  in- 
fidelity, or  gross  immorality,  or  for  fanning  or  trading 
contrary  to  law,  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  81 ;  or  (2)  in 
pursuance  of  divers  penal  statutes,  which  declare  the 
benefice  void  for  some  nonfeasance  or  neglect,  or  else 
some  malfeasance  or  crime,  as  simony ;  for  maintain- 
ing any  doctrine  in  derogation  of  the  king's  suprema- 
cy, or  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer;  for  neglecting  to  read  the  liturgy  and 
articles  in  the  church,  and  to  declare  assent  to  the 
same,  within  two  months  after  induction ;  for  using 
any  other  form  of  prayer  than  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England;  for  continued  neglect,  after  order  from 
the  bishop,  followed  by  sequestration,  to  reside  on  the 
benefice.  In  these  latter  cases  the  benefice  is  void 
without  any  formal  sentence  of  deprivation  (Stephen^s 
Comment,  iii,  87).  A  bisliop  may  be  deprived  of  hb 
bishopric,  but  cannot  be  deposed,  the  character  of  a 
bishop,  like  that  of  a  priest,  being  indelible.  The  tri- 
bunal by  which  the  bishop  of  Clogher  was  deprived  in 
1822  consisted  of  the  archbishop  and  the  other  bishops 
of  the  province ;  and  this  precedent  having  been  estab- 
lished, would  probably  be  adhered  to  on  any  future 
occasion,  notwithstanding  that  the  archbishop  alone 
might  have  full  authority  to  deprive"  (Cripps's  Lowe 
of  the  Church,  p.  100). — Chambers,  Encgclopcedia,  See 
Degradation;  Deposition. 

Deputy  stands  in  our  version  as  a  translation  of 
two  Heb.  and  one  Greek  term. 

1.  This  rendering  occurs  in  1  Kings  xii,  47,  of  the 
3X3,  nitstsab^  (literally  tet  owr),  orprcrfect,  apparently 
constituted  a  theik  by  common  consent  of  the  Edom- 
itish  clans  prior  to  royalty.  See  Duke.  It  is  uUo 
spoken  of  the  *'ofiicers"  or  chiefs  of  the  commissariat 
appointed  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv,  5,  etc.)    See  Pcr- 

VETOR. 

2.  The  same  rendering  occurs  in  Esther  viii,  9 ;  ix, 
3,  of  the  tlTtV^^pechah'  (^pchhah,  a  Sanscrit  term,  whence 
the  modem  patha\  or  Persian  prapfect  on  this  side  the 
Euphrates ;  applied  also  to  the  **  governors"  of  infe- 
rior rank  in  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Median 
empires,  and  even  to  the  governor  of  Jerusalem.  Sec 
Governor. 

3.  Proconaul  (avBviraroi:)  was  the  proper  title  of 
the  governor  of  a  Roman  province  when  appointed  by 
the  senate.  See  Province.  Several  such  are  men* 
tioned  in  the  Acts,  viz.  Sergius  Paulns  in  C3i)mB  (xiii, 
7, 8, 12),  Gallic  in  Achaia  (xviii,  12),  and  the  chief  of. 
ficer  of  Achaia,  whose  court  is  indefinitely  referred  to 
in  ch.  xix,  38,  by  the  use  of  the  plural  (see  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Ckua.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Proconsul).  See  Procon- 
sul. 

Der^d  (Atppfi,  Acts  xiv,  20,  21 ;  xvi,  1 ;  adject. 
AtoPatoQ,  Acts  XX,  4),  a  small  town  situated  in  the 
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eastern  part  of  the  great  upland  plain  of  Lycaonia, 
which  stretches  from  Iconium  (q.  ▼.)  eastward  alonp 
the  north  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus  (Smith's  Diet,  of 
Clem.  Geogr.  s.  v.).  It  must  have  been  somewhere 
near  the  place  where  the  pass  called  the  Cilician  Gates 
opened  a  way  from  the  low  plain  of  Cilicia  to  the  table- 
land of  the  interior ;  and  probably  it  was  a  stage  npon 
the  great  road  which  passed  this  way.  It  appears 
that  Cicero  went  through  Derbe  on  his  route  from  Ci- 
licia to  Iconium  (ad  Fam.  xiii,  73).  Such  was  Paul's 
route  on  his  second  missionary  Journey  (Acts  xy,  41 ; 
xvi,  1,  2),  and  probably  also  on  the  third  (xviii,  -23 ; 
xix,  1).  In  hb  first  Journey  (xiv,  20, 21)  he  approach- 
ed from  the  other  side,  viz.  from  Iconium,  in  conse- 
quence of  persecution  in  that  place  and  at  Lystra  (q. 
▼.)•  ^0  ih^idents  are  recorded  as  having  happened 
at  Derbe.  ^n  harmony  with  this,  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  eni:!neration  of  places  in  2  Tim.  iii,  11.  **  In 
the  apostolic  history  Ly«tra  and  Derbe  are  commonly 
mentioned  together:  in  the  quotation  from  the  epistle, 
Lystra  is  mentioned  and  not  DeriM.  The  distinction 
is  accurate,  for  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  perse- 
cutions" (Paley,  Horm  PaulmtBy  in  loc.).  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Lystra  or  Derbe  was  the  birthplace  of 
Timothy ;  the  former  seems  to  be  the  more  likely  from 
Acts  xvi,  1,  2.  Derbe  was  the  home  of  another  of 
Paul's  favored  companions,  Gains  (Acts  xx,  4).  Stni- 
bo  places  Derbe  at  the  -edge  of  Isauria  {Gtogr.  xi,  p. 
892,  ed.  Casaubon;  comp.  Ptolemy,  v,  6, 17);  but  in 
the  Syfueedemui  of  Hierocles  (Wesseling,  p.  675,  where 
the  word  is  Asp^i)  it  is  pU^d,  as  in  Uie  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  Lycaonia.  The  boundaries  of  these  dis- 
tricts were  not  very  exactly  defined.  The  whole 
neighborhood,  to  the  8eaHM>ast  of  Cilicia  (q.  v),  was  no- 
torious for  robbery  and  piracy.  Antipater,  the  friend 
of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii,  73)  was  the  bandit  chieftain 
of  Lycaonia.  Amyntas,  Icing  of  Galatia  (successor  of 
Dciotarus  II),  murdered  Antipater,  and  incorporated 
his  dominions  with  W&  owa.  Under  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial government,  Derbe  was  at  first  placed  in  a  cor- 
ner of  Cappadocia  (q.  v.) ;  but  other  changes  were  sub- 
sequently made.  See  Galatia.  Derbe  does  not  seem 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Byzantine  writers.  I^ake  says 
(Asia  Afinor^  p.  102)  that  its  bishop  was  a  suffragan  of 
the  metropolitan  of  Iconium.  A  full  account  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  given  in  Conybeare  and  How- 
son's  Life  of  St.  Paul,  i,  211,  296  sq.  Consult  also 
Hamilton  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geog.  Society. 

Three  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.)  By 
Colonel  Lealce  (Ada  Minor,  p.  101)  it  was  supposed  to 
be  at  Bin  bir-Kilisseh,  at  the  foot  of  the  Karadagli,  a 
remarkable  volcanic  mountain  which  rises  from  the 
Lycaonian  plain ;  but  this  is  almost  certainly  the  site 
of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert's  Map  Derbe  is  marked 
fartlier  to  the  east,  at  a  spot  where  there  are  ruins, 
and  which  is  in  the  line  of  a  Roman  road.  (3.)  Ham- 
ilton (Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  ii,  813)  and  Texier 
(Asie  Mineure,  ii,  129, 130)  are  disposed  to  place  it  at 
DivU,  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  last  position,  and 
nearer  to  the  roots  of  Taurus.  In  favor  of  this  view 
there  is  the  important  fact  that  Steph.  Bvz.  says  that 
the  place  was  sometimes  called  AeX/3€ta,  which  in  the 
Lycaoni&n  language  (see  Acts  xiv,  11)  meant  a  "juni- 
per-tree" Moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  Xtfiriv  (harbor) 
here,  which  (as  Leake  and  the  French  translators  of 
Strabo  suggest)  ought  probably  to  be  Xifivri  (lake); 
and,  if  ttiis  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition  is  satis- 
fied by  the  proximity  of  the  Lake  Ak  Got.  Wieseler 
(Chronol.  der  apost.  Zeitalter,  p.  24)  takes  the  same 
view,  though  he  makes  too  much  of  the  possibility  that 
Paul,  on  his  second  journey,  travelled  by  a  minor  pass 
to  the  W.  of  the  Cilician  Gates.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  location  seems  too  far  from  the  ancient  road  (com- 
pare Cellar.  Notit.  ii,  202  sq.). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Lt- 

CAONIA. 

Derc^o.    See  Ataroatis. 
Derek.     See  Talmud. 


1  Dereser,  Thaddaub  Aittok,  a  Roman  Catholic 
'  divine,  was  bom  March  11,  1757,  at  Fahr,  in  Franco- 
I  nia.  He  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg,  where  he 
began  his  academical  career  as  lecturer.  In  1788  he 
became  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Bonn ;  and 
in  1791,  episcopal  vicar  and  professor  of  theology  at 
Strasburg;  in  1796,  professor  at  Heidelberg;  in  1806, 
professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  Freibnig;  and  in 
1815,  professor  of  dogmatics  and  interpretation  at 
Breslau,  in  which  post  he  remained  until  his  death, 
June  16, 1827.  Dereser  was  a  very  liberal  theologian 
for  a  Romanist,  and  his  life  was  not  free  from  annoy- 
ances in  consequence  of  his  l^edom  of  speech  and 
writing.  Besides  some  devotional  books,  his  chief  la- 
bor was  a  continuation  of  the  Bibd-Werk  of  Brentano, 
of  which  Dereser  did  the  most  of  the  O.  T.  (translation 
and  exegesis),  Frankfort,  1797-1833.— Aschbach,  Kir^ 
<Aen-lAakkon,  ii,  816. 

Derham,  Willl\m,  a  philosopher  and  divine,  was 
bom  at  Stoughton,  near  Worcester,  in  1657 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  in  1685,  obtained 
the  livings  of  Wargrave  and  Upminster ;  and,  upon 
the  accession  of  George  I,  was '  made  king's  chaplain, 
and  a  canon  of  Windsor  in  1716.  In  1730  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died  in  1735.  His  three  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Pkynco-Theohgy,  the  Boyle  lectures 
for  1711-12  (best  ed.  Lond.  1798,  2  vols.  sVo);  Astro- 
Theology  (London,  1719,  8vo) ;  and  Christo-Theologgy  a 
demonstration  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Christian 
religion  (Lond.  1730,  8vo).  Of  these,  the  first  demon- 
strates "  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  from  his 
works  of  creation ;"  the  second  "fh»m  a  survey  of  the 
heavens." — Kippis,  Biographia  Britanmca,  v,  116. 

Dering,  Edward,  a  Puritan  divine,  born  in  Kent, 
was  chosen  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
1568.  In  1571  he  secured  a  prebend  in  Salisbury'-.  He 
obtained  high  reputation  both  as  a  preacher  and  a 
scholar,  and  used  his  abilities  and  influence  to  great 
purpose  against  the  High-Church  and  Romanizing  par- 
ty. In  1573  the  privy  council  .brbade  his  preaching, 
and  in  1576  he  died.  The  substance  of  his  writings 
may  be  found  in  his  Works,  more  at  large  them  hereto- 
fore printed  (Lond,  1614, 4to). — Strype,  Annais;  Neal, 
Hist,  of  Puritans,  i,  204, 230 ;  Hook,  Eccks.  Biography^ 
iv,  423. 

Derodon,  David,  a  Protestant  French  theologian 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Die,  in  the  Dauphin^, 
about  1600.  He  opposed  the  Cartesian  phQosophy,  and 
was  one  of  the  ablest  dialecticians  of  his  time.  Ho 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  works  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  had  a  wide 
circulation,  and  were  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages.  Among  them  were  Quatre  Rcdsons  pour 
lesguelles  on  doit  quitter  la  JR.  P.  R.  (Paris,  1631) ;  Qjuet- 
tre  Raisons  qui  traitent  de  Veucharistie,  du  purgaioire, 
du  pkM  originel  et  de  la  predestination  (1662),  and  Le 
Tombeau  de  la  Messe  (Geneva,  1654 ;  English  transla- 
tion, London,  1673).  The  latter  book  was  on  March 
6,  1663,  burned  by  the  public  executioner,  the  author 
exiled,  and  the  bookseller  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  1000 
livrcs,  the  loss  of  his  license,  and  ten  years  exile. 
Derodon  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  died  in  1664.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  several  works  on  philosophical 
subjects,  and  against  the  atheists.  His  complete  works 
were  collected  into  two  volumes,  and  published  soon 
after  his  death  (Derodoms  Opera  Omnia,  Geneva,  1664 
and  1669,  2  vols. ;  the  first  volume  contains  the  philo- 
sophical, and  the  second  the  theological  writings). — 
Hoefer,  Biogr.  Ginir.  xiii,  716. 

Deror.     See  Swallow. 

De  Rossi    See  Rossi,  Db. 

Dervishes,  Mohammedan  monks,  coirespondxng 
in  many  respects  to  the  monks  of  the  Roman  Church. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  who  be- 
long to  fraternities  or  societies  for  religious  exerdaeBf 
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nhoM  tenets  and  osthg  w  kept  K>  KCKt  tlut  the  un- 
initiated can  only  descilbe  tbeir  outward  appe 
and  tlte  ceremoniea  which  ire  pracUced  in  publi 
those  recluiiea  wtio,  wlChont  Iteion^ng  to  an;  ipecial 
■ect,  profeaa  holineas  and  abatinence,  and  waoder  aoii- 
taiily  tbrough  the  laod.  The  word  dtrviA  it  Feruan, 
rignifylng  poor,  correapanding  to  tlie  Arabic  faUr, 
which  givei  name  to  the  same  order  in  Arabia  aod 
India.  Oriental  tnditlon  tracei  the  order  of  Heimita 
bacit  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  eren  ts  Seth.  Two 
centurieg  tiefore  Hohammed,  there  existed  in  Arabia 
the  Hcscbuouns  (Walkara)  and  tba  lachracbiouns 
(ContemiitaUves).  These,  under  the  iaflaence  of  Ho- 
bammedBniani,  merged  into  Mntekelim  (metaphj'si- 
cian»)  and  SuHa,  who  were  esuntially  pantheieta.  In 
the  aecoDd  eentury  of  the  Hegira  (729),  aheili  Oliran, 
a  Suti,  eatablisbed  the  first  religioiiB  order  in  Islam. 
Dervisbism  doubtless  took  its  proximste  liae  in  Per- 
sian Saflsm. 

Tbe  Turkish  dervisbes  clwm  caliph  All,  one  of  the 
immediate  successors  of  Uobammed,  as  tbeir  fonnder. 
Ali  bim self  founded  no  order;  bat  some  of  bii  foUoW' 
era  fonned  a  aociaty  called  Safaabafei,  men  devoted 
to  a  monaitic  life.  Tbey  soon  (bll  into  excesses,  in- 
dulging in  the  use  of  drugs  (chiefl;  hashish),  intoxi- 
cating Uqnors,  and,  in  fact,  anything  which  nonld 
promote  trances,  ecstasies,  and  Iialtucinations,  result- 
ing in  violent  paroxysms  and  delirium.  Tliey  formed 
tbe  practice  of  cutting  themselves,  mutilating ,  their 
limbs,  standing  for  a  long  time  in  agonizing;  positious, 
atid  olberwise  barbarously  abusing  their  lH>dies.  They, 
however,  managed  to  reconcile  with  this  external  and 
public  self-abnse  an  almost  universal  private  sensual- 
ity. The  members  of  this  order  were  subsequently 
called  dervishes,  but  at  what  time  the  word  dtrvith 
was  first  used  is  not  definitely  known.  There  are  in 
Turkey  thirty-two  orders  of  dervlsbes,  having  ^-arioue 
names,  and  dltTerlng  in  their  worship  and  practice. 
Ontaide  of  Turkey  there  are  many  more  orders,  called 
In  the  difl'crcnt  countries  by  the  local  names  Fakirs, 
Sufis,  Santons,  etc.  The  chieb  of  the  different  orders 
are  called  th^a,  or  pin,  who  are  privileged  to  nomi- 
nate tbeir  successors.  The  dervinhes  mostly  dwell  In 
community,  and  have  monasteries  (teklefas)  in  rsri- 
ous  places.  Tbeir  rules  ore  not  very  rigid.  The  dec- 
laration of  Mnbammei1,"^a  numacliwnia  Mm."  had 
become  a  strong  religious  prejudice,  and  this  prejudice 
they  have  never  l>een  able  fully  to  overcome.  Celi- 
tiBcy  is  not  enjoined,  though  encouraged,  and  many  of 
them  ate  married.  These,  however,  are  not  regular 
members  of  the  monasteries,  altbough  they  are  required 
to  pass  the  night  there  previous  to  any  public  exhibi- 
tion. They  may  withdraw  from  tbe  order  at  any  time, 
and  are  often  expelled  for  misdemeanors. 

The  mendicant  dervishes  are  mostly  foreigners,  or 
those  who  have  been  expelled  from  ttiD  various  orders, 
or  impostors,  who  cheat  and  licwitch  the  people  under 
the  garb  of  ilervishii^n).  These  travelling  dervishes 
are  mostly  jucgleir,  and  their  skill  in  trickerj'  is  truly 
wonderful.  They  often  become  wealthy  in  tht 
tice  of  tbeir  arts.  Their  power  over  tbe  commo 
pie  is  verv  great,  while  the  battar.Jnformed  are  beyond 
their  reach. 

The  higher  orders  of  dervishes  have 
extensive  influence  not  onlj-  with  the  i 
tbe  goFcmment  itself.     This  power  was  acquired  (1) 
through  tbe  wealth  which  came  into  their  possession. 
Large  legacies  were  left  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
poor.     These  legacies  were  applied  to  buildt 
vishism.   They  soon  learned  also  to  impress  tlie  people 
with  a  strong  belief  in  the  efiScaey  of  tbeir  pmyi 
These  came  to  be  purchased  at  high  prices,  and  tl 
liecame  a  fi-uitful  source  of  revenue.    Their  power  < 
increased  (2)  by  the  popularity  of  the  institution, 
taking  a  stand  against  the  dervishes,  the  govrmm 
waa  virtually  opposing  a  large  majority  of  its  o 
subjects.     Sultan  Mahmond  II  attempted  to  break 
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their  pover.  On  the  IDth  of  July,  1836,  he  massacred 
tbe  three  chiefs  of  tbe  Detacki  dervishes  in  Stamboul, 
razed  their  tekielis,  and  drove  the  moet  of  them  into 


T.n,, 


The  ulemas  have  always  been  tlieir  bit- 
ter enemies,  and  have  affected  to  despise  and  ridicule 
them,  but  popular  sympathy  has  been  on  their  side. 
In  Turkey  there  are  three  principal  orders,  vii. : 
I.  The  Mevlevy  {Molowiyeh),  or  dancing  dervishes, 
whoclaim  as  their  founder  Meolana-Jclaleddin-Hoom)-- 
Uuhammed,  sumamed  Sultan-ul-Ulema,  or  Sovereign 
of  the  Learned.  Jelaleddlu  wrote  a  book  called  Jfu- 
nery — a  poetical  composition — much  of  which  has  be- 
come proverbial  in  the  East.  The  chiefs  of  this  order 
exercise  the  pretogatire  of  nominating  tbe  sheiks  of 
the  monasteries,  and  of  girding  each  newly-made  sul- 
tan with  the  aword  of  Osman.  The  dervishes  of  this 
order  are  humble  in  demeanor,  and  keep  a  fast  dnring 
tbe  month  of  Ramazan,  in  addition  to  the  weekl;  fast 
on  Thnnday.  Candidates  desiring  to  be  admitted  to 
the  order  are  placed  on  probation  a  thousand  and  one 
days,  and  required  to  perform  the  moet  menial  se> 
vices  in  the  kitchens  oftbe  monasteries.  The  worship 
of  this  Older  consists  in  chanting  the  poems  of  their 
founder,  reciting  a  pnye!(Jiit-ia),tni  performing  the 
dance,  dtor  (circle).  They  have  also  an  orchestra, 
who  sing  Persian  odes,  and  play  kettle-drums,  tam- 
bonrinee,  and  fifes  for  the  dancers.     In  these  dance* 


master  of  the  dance  (liwtaitidKuhg)  watches  them 
closelr  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  A  traveller 
makes  the  following  compntation  ;  "By  looking  nt  a 
stop-watch,  I  ascertained  that  on  an  average  they 
turned  sixty-four  tiroes  in  a  minute.  After  jpinning 
round  for  about  five  minutes,  at  a  signal  from  tbe 
high-piiest,  both  music  and  dancers  snddenly  stopped, 
but  recommenced  in  a  few  seconds.  The  tldrd  time 
they  kept  it  up  for  nine  minutes  and  three  quarters ; 
my  brain  was  swimming  too,  so  much  FO  that  1  could 
hardly  count  tlieir  evolutions.      The  fourth  and  last 

thus  making  in  all  1604  turns  in  SR  j  minutes"  (Auidjo| 
Journal  of  a  Viiil  to  Conttantinopk,  Lend.  1S35,  p.  iB). 
II.  Tbe  Bedevy  (or  Bodawy),  or  howling  dervishes, 
as  traveliere  call  them,  have  a  convent  at  St.  Dimitrj-, 
near  Constantinople.  Their  religious  exercises  con- 
sist of  prayers  (namoi),  chants,  and  vociferations  of 
tbe  name  of  God,  accompanied  with  a  rocking  motion 
of  their  bodies.  This  motion  attempts  to  Imitate  tbe 
rolling  of  a  ship  on  the  water,  and  indicates  tlieir  rela- 
tion to  Ood— Allah  being  the  ocean  and  they  the  ships, 
They  recite  the  attributes  of  God  in  a  loud' voice,  put- 
ting a  terrible  emphasis  on  the  word  ABnh  as  onen  as 
it  occurs ;  and  this  they  keep  up  with  a  kind  of  freniy 
until  voice  and  strength  are  gone,  when  many  of  them, 
covered  with  persplntion  and  foam,  fall  sensetast  te 
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tbe  floor.  In  the  midst  of  their  fury  they  cut  them- 
selves with  Icnives  and  other  sharp  instruments ;  bnt 
there  is  method  in  their  madness,  and  thej  seldom 
malce  deep  wounds. 

III.  Tbe  Rufal,  who  had  for  their  founder  Seid-Ah- 
med-Rnfal.  Their  exercises  are  much  like  thoee  of  the 
Bedevy.  Tbeir  highest  ambition  seems  to  be  to  make 
rapid  motions  and  loud  noises.  Ttieir  leader  chants 
the  hamde^Mvkammedjfy  or  hymns  in  honor  of  Moham- 
med, while  the  rest  join  in  the  chorus  Ya  AUah!  Ya 
Hu!  and  thia  chorus  increaaes  in  violence  until  it  be- 
comes a  roar.  At  the  height  of  the  excitement  they 
seize  red-hot  irons  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  hold 
them  in  their  teeth  until  the  glow  disappears.  They 
also  hack  their  fleah  with  swords  and  knives.  These 
wounds  the  sheik  blows  upon  and  anoints  with  his 
saliva,  which,  it  is  said,  effeicts  a  cure  in  a  few  hours. 
The  excited  state  of  their  bodies  produces  a  profusion 
of  blood  Arom  very  slight  woundip,  and  their  trickeiy 
deceives  the  people  into  the  belief  that  wonderful  mir- 
acles are  wrought  in  the  healing  of  these  wounds. 

There  are  many  orders  besides  these,  having  a  great- 
er or  less  importance :  tiie  Kaderijehj  founded  by  Ab- 
del-Kadei^l-Gllani,  known  by  their  white  banners  and 
turbans ;  the  Said-Ihrakm^  founded  b}*  Sidi-Ibrahim- 
el-Dahuki,  whose  turbans  and  banners  are  green ;  the 
JRuihemtf  the  Shenuin;  the  Jemalit;  the  Nacsh-ben- 
dies^  who  are  itinerating  dervishes,  and  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  realm.  From 
the  better  orders  the  imans,  or  Mohammedan  priests, 
are  chosen,  and  many  of  them  also  exercise  civil  func- 
tions. 

A  special  work  on  dervishes  has  been  published  by 
John  P.  Brown,  secretar}'  and  dragoman  of  the  lega- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Constantinople 
{The  Dervishes^  or  Oriental  Spiritualism,  Phtla.  1868). 
According  to  this  author,  the  spiritualism  of  the  der- 
vishes has  its  roots  in  religious  conceptions  prevalent 
in  the  East  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Islamism,  and  as- 
ceUc  practices  like  those  common  among  them  have 
been  found  equally  widely  spread,  and  are  traceable 
to  a  very  high  antiquity.  None  of  the  dervishes,  he 
says,  separate  themselves  from  the  doctrines  or  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran,  the  contents  of  which  they  seek 
rather  to  spiritualize.  They  divide,  moreover,  tlie 
Koran  and  other  books  of  religion  into  three  portions 
—the  historical,  the  biographical,  and  the  purely  spir- 
itual. **The  historical  and  biographical  portions  of 
these  books  may  even  Comprise  errors,  omissions,  ex- 
aggerations, and  even  may  have  been  more  or  less 
changed  from  time  to  time  by  copyists;  while  that 
which  is  purely  spiritual  and  essential  to  the  soul  of 
man,  commenced  with  his  creation,  has  always  exist- 
ed unchanged,  and  will  so  continue  to  the  end  of  time" 
(p.  106).  According  to  their  best  writers,  it  is  held 
that  there  are  four  creations:  **1.  The  creation  of 
Adam  from  the  clay,  or  mud,  of  which  the  earth  is 
composed.  2.  The  creation  of  Eve  from  a  rib  or  part 
of  Adam.  8.  The  creation  of  the  human  species,  that 
is,  the  children  of  Adam,  by  natural  propagation.  4. 
The  creation  of  Jesus  Christ  by  a  special  breath  of 
God,  conveyed  to  a  virgin — ^Mary — by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel" (p.  107).  And  as  the  spirit  of  man  is  capable 
of  communing  directly  with  this  spirit  of  God,  a  holy 
person  will  regard  all  ordinary  pleasures  and  pursuits 
of  life  as  indifferent  objects ;  and  the  more  he  is  desti- 
tute of  worldly  goods,  the  less  will  he  be  liable  to  be 
drawn  from  that  contemplation  of  God  which  leads  to 
union  with  the  divine  spirit.  Hence  all  orders  of  der- 
vishes are  tacitly  or  openly  mendicants.  But  degrees 
are  well  recognised  in  saintly  attainment.  Adam  was 
a  holy  man  whom  the  angels  were  bidden  to  worship ; 
Abraham  was  the  *^  friend  of  God,"  and  **  Jesus  Christ 
owes  his  existence  as  a  saint  to  the  special  breath  of 
his  divine  Creator,  but  is  not,  nevertheless,  (x>nsider- 
cd  as  being  God.  He  is  held  to  be  only  a  divine  em- 
anation of  the  most  sublime  character"  (p.  109). 


See  Madden,  Turtisk  Empire  (London,  1863); 
Anldjo,  Journal  of  a  Vuit  to  ConstanttHopk,  etc.  (Lond. 
1835) ;  Ubidni,  Lettret  tur  la  Turqme;  Chardin,  Traso- 
eU  (Amsterdam,  1786, 4to),  ii,  269-2U7 ;  Paul  Rycaut, 
The  jpreteni  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ^  etc.  (Lend. 
1668,  fol.),  p.  186  sq. ;  D*Herbelot,  Bibl,  Orient,  arts. 
Dervicke  and  Fahr;  Mouradgea  d*Ohs8on,  Tableau  da 
V Empire  Ottoman;  Rogers,  in  Good  Wordty  Jan.  1867; 
Von  Hammer,  Oemaniediet  Reich  (Wien,  1815,  2  vols.); 
Brown,  The  Derviskee^  or  Oriental  Spiritnatitm  (Phila- 
delphia, 1868, 12rao). 

De  Sacy.    See  Sact,  De. 

De  Bales.    See  Saubs,  De. 

Dea  Cartea,  Rbnk  (Du  Person) — ^in  its  Latin 
form  Renatus  Carte8ius--one  of  tbe  earliest  in  time, 
and  the  first  in  genius  and  reputation,  of  the  modem 
philosophers  of  France,  was  bom  at  La  Haye,  in  Tou- 
raine,  on  the  80th  of  March,  1596,  and  died  at  Stock- 
holm on  the  11th  of  February,  1650.  He  assumed  the 
name  of  Du  Perron  frt>m  a  small  estate  inherited  from 
his  mother.  He  divides  with  Bscon  the  glory  of 
founding  the  modem  philosophy  of  Europe,  and  com- 
municated a  more  potent  impulse  than  Bacon  to  tlie 
general  philosophy  of  mind.  These  two  great  names, 
as  Cousin  observes,  inaugurate  and  constitute  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  sixteenth  oentuij.  They  have  l>ecn 
compared  and  contrasted  with  each  other  under  the 
blinding  influence  of  national  prejudice  and  national 
rivalr}',  and  the  palm  has  been  conceded  to  the  one  or 
to  the  other  according  as  the  critic  was  French  or 
English.  The  profound  and  widely-diffused  influence 
of  Dee  Cartes  is  evinced  by  the  names  and  theories  of 
his  opponents,  as  well  as  by  the  names  and  writings 
of  those  who  adopted  or  modified  his  doctrines.  Among 
the  antagonists  of  Cartesianism  within  the  seventeenth 
century  may  be  specified  Gassendi,  Hobbes,  Arnauld, 
Huet,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  John  Locke,  and  Samuel 
Clarke ;  among  its  more  or  less  acquiescent  followers 
may  be  enumerated  Rohault,Clerselier,  Spinoza,  Baylc, 
Malebranche,  and  Leibnitz.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  whole  domain  of  metaphysics  and  a  large  part 
of  physics  still  bear  the  impress  of  the  genius  and  la- 
bors of  Des  Cartes. 

Life  of  Dee  Cartee. — ^The  constitution  of  Des  Cartea 
was  always  feeble.  To  this  may  be  ascriljed  his  stu- 
dious habits,  his  quick  impressibility,  his  inclination  to 
reverie  and  solitary  meditation,  his  habitual  love  of 
seclusion,  and  the  timidity  which  restrained  and  re- 
tarded the  enunciation  of  his  dogmas.  At  eight  years 
of  age  ho  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  college  of  La  Fl^he, 
where  he  remained  eight  years.  His  keen  observation 
and  curious  inquiries  had  led  his  father  to  desi^nuito 
him,  even  in  early  childhood,  as  *'the  philosopher." 
His  weak  health  occasioned  the  relaxation  in  his  be- 
half of  the  ordinary  routine  of  academic  discipline. 
He  was  allowed  to  lie  late  in  bed  in  the  morotng. 
During  these  morning  vigils,  which  were  observed 
through  life,  he  meditated  and  revolved  the  whole 
scheme  of  his  philosophy.  Des  Cartes  prosecuted  his 
college  studies  with  diligence  and  success,  but  became 
dissatisfied  with  their  supposed  vanity  and  superficial- 
ity. His  complaints  on  this  subject,  uttered  a  quarter 
of  a  century  afterwards,  are  a  strange  anticipation  of 
the  opening  monologue  of  Goethe's  Faust.  After  leav- 
ing La  Fl^he  he  went  to  Paris,  and  plunged  into  dis- 
sipation ;  but  from  this  course  he  soon  withdrew  into 
studious  seclusion,  concealing  himself  from  his  ac- 
quaintances for  a  year.  When  discovered  he  retired 
to  Holland,  and  took  service  under  prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  1617-19.  Here  he  composed  his  treatise  De 
Mutica,  and  developed  his  remarkable  mathematical 
capacity  and  attainments.  In  1619  he  volunteered 
under  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  participated  in  the 
opening  campaign  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Wai.  His 
winter  quarters,  1619-20,  were  at  Neuburg  on  the  Dan- 
ube, where  he  devoted  himself  for  months  to  solitary 
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meditatioiif  and  detennined  the  nide  outline  of  his  sob- 
sequent  philosophy.  His  isolation  and  intense  concen- 
tration of  thought  affected  bis  brain  so  far  that  he  fan- 
cied himself  assured  by  celestial  yisitations  of  the  truth 
of  his  philosophic  principles  and  method.  Some  sus- 
picion  of  the  possibility  of  delusion  led  him  to  vow  a 
pilgrimage  to  Loretto  if  his  speculations  should  prove 
true.  This  vow  he  discharged  four  years  afterwards. 
His  solicitude  to  attain  more  certain  knowledge  than 
was  acquired  in  the  schools  tempted  him  to  seek  a  con- 
nection with  the  mysterious  society  of  the  Bosicrucians, 
who  were  reputed  to  possess  strange  learning  and  a 
miraculous  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  nature. 
He  finally  renounced  all  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Rosy  Cross. 

From  the  Bavarian  army  he  passed  into  the  Impe- 
rial, and  attended  its  early  operations  in  Hungary 
against  Bethlem  Gabor ;  but,  after  seeing  his  general, 
Bucquoy,  slain  before  Neusohl,  he  resigned  a  military 
career.  He  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  sake  of  study- 
ing men,  manners,  and  countries.  He  prosecuted 
these  researches  by  returning  circuitously  to  Holland 
through  Moravia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg, 
and  Holstein,  thus  visiting  regions  deemed  wholly  bar- 
barous in  Western  Europe.  His  unsuspected  knowl- 
edge of  the  Dutch  tongue  and  his  resolute  demeanor 
saved  him  from  murder  on  the  voyage  between  £rab- 
den  and  the  coasts  of  Fricsland.  He  returned  to  the 
Hague  after  an  absence  of  three  years ;  passed  through 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  arrived  at  Paris  five  years 
after  ho  had  deserted  it,  and  reached  his  father's  house 
at  Rennes,  in  Brittany,  in  March,  1C22.  He  thence 
proceeded  to  Poitou  to  take  possession  of  his  share  of 
his  mother's  estate,  designing  to  sell  it  and  purchase 
"  some  place  of  quick  revenue."  We  are  here  remind- 
ed of  the  oft-recurring  projects  of  Bacon.  He  failed  in 
his  plans  at  this  time,  returned  to  Rennes,  became  op- 
pressed with  the  want  of  occupation  in  his  father's 
house,  and  reappeared  in  Paris,  where  he  was  suspect- 
ed to  be  a  Rosicrucian  emissary.  He  was  still  harass- 
ed by  uncertainties  and  indecision  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  a  vocation.  Finding  his  studies  interrupted 
in  the  capital  of  France,  he  visited  Rennes  and  Poitou 
again,  and  sold  the  greater  part  of  his  inheritance. 

Now  commenced  a  second  series  of  journeys.  He 
went  first  to  Switzerland,  thence  to  the  Yalteline  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  thence  to  Venice.  He  now  made  his 
pilgrimage  to  Loretto,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  was  by  this  time  satisfied  of  the  truth  and  solidity 
of  his  philosophical  tenets.  He  was  in  Rome  during 
the  JubUee  of  Urban  YIII  (1624).  He  visited  Flor- 
ence on  his  homeward  route. 

He  returned  to  Paris  by  way  of  Florence,  Turin,  and 
Lyons,  and  resided  for  more  than  three  years  in  the 
French  metropolis,  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  research- 
es and  meditations,  in  polishing  lenses  and  mirrors, 
and  in  determining  mathematically  and  experimental- 
ly the  best  form  of  curvature  to  be  given  to  them. 
His  conclusions  on  this  point  were  afterwards  embod- 
ied in  his  Dioptrici.  He  again  withdrew  from  nearly 
all  his  acquaintances,  but  his  retreat  was  betrayed  by 
the  indiscretion  of  a  servant.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  desired  seclusion  in  Paris,  he  sought  a 
retreat  in  Holland  in  1629.  He  now  resolved  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  a  speculative  life.  This  was 
the  end  of  five  years  of  military  service,  of  eif^ht  years 
of  travel,  and  of  fifteen  years  of  hesitation.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  lesson  of  his  own  experience  which  is  en- 
forced in  his  Ethics  in  the  earnest  censure  of  all  irres- 
olution. The  indecision  which  is  thus  forcibly  con- 
demned was  characteristic  of  Des  Cartes,  and  may 
have  been  unconsciously  connected  with  the  adoption 
of  doubt  as  the  basis  of  his  Method. 

He  was  not  stationary  in  any  single  abode ;  but  his 
home,  if  home  he  had  anywhere,  was  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  at  the  remote  town  of  Egmont. 
He  used  every  artifice  to  conceal  his  retreat.    He 
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oommnnicated  his  hiding-place  to  none  of  his  country- 
men except  his  Franciscan  friend  Mersenne,  through 
whom  he  conducted  nearly  all  his  correspondence  with 
the  learned  world.  In  1631  ho  visited  England  on  the 
invitation  of  Charles  I ;  in  1634  he  went  to  Denmark. 
Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  Turkey  were  the  only 
European  states  not  reached  in  his  wanderings.  He 
thrice  visited  France  after  his  Dutch  settlement — ^in 
1644, 1647,  and  1648.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
was  tempted  to  Paris  by  the  promise  of  an  honorable 
provision  from  the  crown,  but  be  found  that  he  had 
been  drawn  from  his  retreat  solely  to  gratify  the  curi- 
osity of  sight-seers  and  courtiers. 

Des  Cartes  ascribes  the  determination  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  his  philosophy  to  his  twenty-third 
year,  and  to  his  winter-quarters  on  the  Danube.  His 
mathematical  discoveries  were  still  earlier.  In  1638, 
after  three  years  of  elaboration,  he  had  prepared  a 
sketch  of  his  views  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
but  the  condemnation  of  Galileo  caused  him  to  with- 
hold it  from  the  press.  At  length,  in  1637,  being  then 
forty-one  years  of  age,  be  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
of  his  Mends,  and  promulgated  the  general  principles 
of  his  reform  in  the  celebrated  Discoun  de  la  Methode, 
to  which  were  appended  three  other  treatises — on  Me- 
teoric Geometry ,  and  Dioptrics, 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Method  and  accom- 
panying essays,  the  Philoscphicai  Meditaiions  were 
prepared  for  the  press.  Des  Cartes  sent  them  to  his 
friend  Mersenne  in  Paris  with  the  request  that  they 
should  be  submitted  to  the  most  acute  and  learned  of 
his  acquaintances  for  the  benefit  of  their  suggestions 
and  observations.  Searching  criticisms  were  in  conse- 
quence received  from  Caterus,  Hobbes,  Amauld,  Gas- 
sendi,  Bourdin,  S.  J.,  and  others.  To  these  objections 
replies  by  the  author  were  appended,  and  the  whole 
were  published  together  at  Paris  In  1641,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  order  to  place  his  doctrines  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Church. 

Des  Cartes  continued  the  exposition  of  his  philoso> 
phy  by  publishing  in  Latin  in  1644  his  Principia  Phi- 
losophia.  This  work  contains  the  elaborate  and  sys- 
tematic deduction  of  his  whole  scheme  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  material  universe.  It  commences  as  charac- 
teristically as  the  Notntm  Orgcmcn  of  Bacon,  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  his  speculation,  that  "  once 
in  life  we  should  endeavor  to  doubt  of  all  things."  It 
arrives  at  length  at  the  declaration  that  "  none  of  the 
phenomenA  of  nature  have  been  omitted  in  the  treat- 
ise, but  that  nothing  is  to  be  included  in  natural  phe- 
nomena except  what  is  detected  by  sense."  The  last 
sentence  of  these  Principles  is  equally  characteristic 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  philosoph}-.  *' Mindful  of 
my  weaknesses,  I  affirm  nothing;  but  I  submit  all 
these  things  first  to  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  next  to  the  judgment  of  the  prudent;  and  I 
desire  nothing  to  be  believed  by  any  one  which  is  not 
approved  by  manifest  and  irrefragable  reasons."  The 
work  is  preceded  by  a  complete  and  methodical  index, 
stating  the  substance  of  each  section,  and  thus  afford- 
ing a  clear  and  concise  summary*  of  its  contents.  The 
whole  of  Cartesianism  is  thus  compressed  into  one  pic- 
ture and  into  a  few  pages. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Holland,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Des  Cartes  was  disturbed  by  controversies  due 
to  the  imprudence  of  his  admirers.  His  annoyances 
and  hazards  increased  with  the  lapse  of  time.  His  in- 
itial doubt  seemed  to  sanction  scepticism  and  to  en- 
courage infidelity.  His  views  of  matter  and  mind 
appeared  to  one  party  to  favor  transubstantiation ;  to 
another,  to  lead  to  fatalism.  His  explanation  of  the 
connection  of  body  and  spirit  apparently  reduced  all 
material  action  to  mere  mechanism,  or  to  direct  divine 
action.  Hence  arose  the  truculent  attacks  of  VoGt, 
one  of  the  yaosi  prominent  Dutch  theologians,  and  rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Utrecht.   Des  Cartes  at  length 
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broke  bis  costomAiy  silence,  and  addressed  a  long  and 
acrimonious  reply  to  Yofit. 

Tbese  dissensions,  so  peculiarly  irritating  and  alarm- 
ing to  a  cautions  and  timid  nature  like  Des  Cartes's, 
inclined  him  to  cast  about  for  a  more  tranquil  retreat 
than  that  which  he  had  so  long  cherished.  Ho  accord- 
ingly consented,  after  much  habitual  hesitation,  to  re- 
ceive a  shelter  from  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who 
had  l>een  delighted  with  his  treatise  on  the  Passions, 
originally  composed  for  the  princess  palatine  Elizabeth. 
A  Swedish  admiral,  with  a  royal  vessel,  was  sent  to  con- 
vey DeB  Cartes  to  Stockholm,  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  honor  and  favor.  The  queen  was  charmed  with 
his  conversation  and  sought  his  advice,  wliich  he  gave 
with  modesty  and  prudence.  She  availed  herself  s^'s- 
tematically  of  his  instructions,  employing  the  early 
hours  for  this  purpose,  to  avoid  interference  with  other 
studies,  with  state  affairs,  and  the  royal  pleasures. 
Des  Cartes  was  required  to  forego  his  life-long  habits, 
and  to  attend  her  majesty  resularly  at  five  o'clock  in 
tlie  cold  mornings  of  a  Sweaish  winter.  This  great 
change,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  proved  fatal 
to  him.  He  was  attack«d  with  fever  on  Feb.  2, 1650, 
and  died  on  the  11th  of  the  month.  The  queen  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  announcement  of  his  death. 
She  desired  to  place  his  body  among  the  royal  sepul- 
chres, and  to  honor  it  with  a  splendid  tomb ;  but  as  he 
died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church,  his 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ceme- 
tery. Sixteen  years  after  his  death  his  remains  were 
removed  to  France,  and  placed  with  imposing  ceremo- 
nies in  the  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  The  funeral  ora- 
tion designed  for  the  occasion  was  prohibited  by  order 
of  the  court ;  but  the  like  honor  was  rendered  a  centu- 
ry later,  1765,  by  the  eulogy  of  lk£.  Thomas,  which  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 

The  Philotophjf  o/De$  Cartes.—The  Cartesian  philos- 
ophy is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  Method,  the  Medi- 
tations, and  the  Principia.  The  remaining  works  are 
either  subsidiary  or  accessory;  either  developments 
and  expositions  which  confuse  rather  than  elucidate, 
or  special  treatises  on  particular  branches  of  science, 
such  as  geometry,  dioptrics,  meteorology,  anatomy, 
physiology,  logic,  etc.  To  one  solicitous  of  apprecia- 
ting the  whole  intellectual  habit  of  the  philosopher, 
the  lai^  collection  of  his  letters  is  as  indispensable  as 
the  letters  themselves  are  often  charming.  To  one 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  minute  acquaintance  with  all 
the  perplexities,  ambiguities,  and  vacillations  of  the 
Cartesian  system,  these  letters,  together  with  the  ob- 
jections and  replies  appended  to  his  Meditalions,  are 
invaluable.  All  the  smaller  works  should,  of  course, 
be  studied  by  those  who  would  determine  the  exact 
position  of  Des  Cartes  in  the  history  of  speculation, 
and  the  precise  services  rendered  by  him  in  the  promo- 
tion of  science. 

The  first  principle  of  Cartesian  ism  is  to  make  the 
mind  a  perfect  blank,  a  tabula  rasay  and  then  to  re- 
construct the  whole  fabric  of  conviction  and  opinion. 
The  same  recommendation  is  given,  in  a  different  spir- 
it, by  Bacon  in  the  preface  to  the  Novum  Oryanon. 
As  Des  Cartes  recognised  the  uncertainty  and  incohe- 
rence of  contemporary  speculation,  he  proposed  to 
commence  the  resuscitation  of  knowledge  by  doubting 
all  things. 

Having  rendered  his  mind  a  blank  by  universal 
doubt,  be  next  sought  a  foundation  for  an  indubitable 
body  of  doctrine.  This  he  dectected  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  thought,  including  sensation,  perception,  re- 
flection, and  emotion  under  this  term.  Hence  pro- 
ceeds the  celebrated  inauguration  of  his  whole  philos- 
ophy with  the  maxim  Cogito^  ergo  nun — I  think, 
therefore  I  am.  This  is  probably  an  original  position 
with  Des  Cartes;  but  tiiought  is,  nevertheless,  ex- 
plicitly alleged  by  Aristotle  as  an  evidence  of  exist- 
ence {Etk,  Nicomach,  IX,  ix,  §  7,  9,  ed.  Didot).  The 
argument  is  much  more  legitimately  employed  by  Ar- 


istotle than  by  Des  Cartes  as  an  evidence  of  particular 
existences,  not  of  existence  in  general.  It  has  often 
be«i  indicated  that  the  Cartesian  enth^nneme  is  invsM 
trom  the  tacit  assumption  of  the  major  premise.  The 
reasoning  really  proceeds  in  a  circle.  The  acceptsnce 
of  the  dogma  assured  him  of  his  own  existence,  bat 
furnished  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  anyUiing 
else,  nor  did  it  explain  the  origin  or  the  preservation 
of  his  own  existence.  The  finite  existence  recognised 
must  repose  upon  something  more  stable  and  immuts^ 
ble  than  the  fleeting,  fitful  life  of  which  his  consdoas* 
ness  assured  him.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  his 
own  and  all  other  existence  must  depend  for  its  begin- 
ning  and  maintenance  upon  a  more  perfect,  absolate, 
and  illimitable  Deing — upon  some  great  *'  I  am."  He 
discovers  in  his  own  mind  the  notion  of  such  a  Beiog 
— of  God.  It  could  not  have  been  invented  by  him- 
self^ for  it  transcends  his  finite  ca|)acities.  •  It  mast 
have  been  implanted  by  God  himself;  and  thus  the 
presence  of  the  notion  attests  the  existence  which  it 
represents.  This  is  a  concise  statement  of  tiie  Csrte- 
sian  argument  a  priori  for  the  Being  of  God.  Like  its 
predecessor,  it  is  not  original.  It  is  found  fully  de> 
veloped  in  the  Proslogium  of  St.  Anselm.  It  wss  as- 
sailed by  Gaunilo,  a  contemporary,  in  the  Liber  de  In-- 
sipknte,  and  refuted  a  century  and  a  half  later  by  St 
Thomas  Aquinas  in  bis  Sumsna  T%eologlt»,  This  argu- 
ment proceeds  upon  the  actual  or  virtual  admissron  of 
innate  ideas,  imd  is  accompanied  by  the  reception  of 
another  postulate,  that  innate  ideas  are  necessarily  tnie, 
because,  as  they  are  implanted  by  God,  they  psrtske 
of  the  divine  veracity,  and  God  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived.  Both  innate  ideas  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  divine  deception  have  been  denied.  Inoste 
ideas,  in  their  Cartesian  form,  were  exploded  bj 
Locke;  and  the  impossibility  of  divine  misguidsnoe 
had  been  questioned  three  centuries  earlier  by  Gnffsry 
Arminiensis,  general  of  the  Augustinians,  and  wss  so- 
knowledged  by  Des  Cartes  to  be  liable  to  many  ex- 
ceptions. But,  as  Bayle  remarks,  a  universal  maxim 
obnoxious  to  exceptions  furnishes  no  foundation  ftf 
certainty,  and  confirms  rather  than  eradicates  scepti- 
cism. 

Another  argument  for  the  being  of  God  is  used  st 
times  by  Des  Cartes,  and  appears  much  more  cogent 
and  tenable.  It  proceeds  from  the  admission  of  a  first 
Cause  (Des  Cartes  rejects  final  causes),  usmg,howeTcr, 
the  corrections  and  modifications  of  StThomss  Aqai- 
nas,  who  deduces  the  argument,  not  from  primordial 
causation,  but  from  the  continuous  support  of  creation. 
The  Argument  from  a  First  Cause  simply  is  consistent 
with  either  Stoic  Fatalism  or  Epicurean  Chance.  The 
argument  from  perpetual  preservation  asserts  an  abid- 
ing Providence  and  a  sustaining  Creator.  The  one 
leads  easily  to  Pantheism,  the  other  to  the  acceptance 
of  Revelation. 

Having  established  hb  own  existence,  the  existence 
of  God,  and  the  verity  of  innate  ideas,  how  were  such 
ideas  to  be  recognised  and  distinguished  ?  Here  comes 
in  the  Cartesian  criterion  of  truth,  which  extends  mncn 
further  than  simply  to  the  determination  of  innate 
ideas.  Ideas  (the  term  is  as  much  misapplied  by  Des 
Cartes  as  by  Locke)  which  are  clear  and  distinct  may 
be  received  as  ipto  facto  true ;  and  if  they  are  also  sim- 
ple, they  may  be  regarded  as  innate.  The  criterion  w 
evidently  arbitrary  and  delusive.  What  seems  clear, 
distinct,  and  simple  to  one  mmd,  may  be  obscure,  in- 
tricate, and  complex  to  another.  Under  this  criterion, 
any  strong  conviction,  any  engrossing  hallncinabon» 
may  present  the  credentials  of  truth.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  so  many  vagaries  should  be  eni' 
bodied  in  the  dogmatic  exposition  of  tiie  Carte«i*n 
philosophy.  But  the  acceptance  of  this  principle  o\ 
clearness,  distinctness,  and  simplicity  had  a  potent  w 
felicitous  influence  upon  the  literature  of  Fi-ance.^  i 

Cartes  was  himself  a  model  of  grace  and  lucWity  of 
expression,  and  his  criterion  of  truth,  promulgated  si 
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the  da^m  of  the  age  of  Lonis  XIY,  and  illustrated  in 
composition  by  himself  and  by  Pascal,  contribnted 
largely  to  produce  the  characteristic  excellences  of  the 
French  classic  style. 

Such  as  they  are,  these  are  the  constiiaent  princi' 
pies  of  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes.  They  are  nei- 
ther valid  nor  original.  Both  Bayle  and  Leibnitz 
sanction  the  enrolment  of  this  philosopher  among  the 
number  of  those  who  pretend  to  invent  what  they  bor- 
row— "gloriamque  adeptos,  tamquam  repererint  qu» 
acceperant."  It  is  impossible  to  proceed  far  in  either 
the  metaphysics  or  the  physics  of  Des  Cartes  without 
meeting  the  dreams  of  Leucippus,  Democritu?,  Epicu- 
rus, and  other  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  being  con- 
tinually reminded  of  tlie  sonorous  verses  and  luminous 
expositions  of  Lucretius. 

A  definition  of  existences  was  suggested  to  Des  Car- 
tes by  his  demonstration  of  existence.  Mind,  or  spir- 
itual existence,  is  thinking  substance ;  body,  or  mate- 
rial existence,  is  substance  without  thought.  But  as 
some  positive  characteristic  is  required  for  the  discrim- 
ination of  matter,  extension,  which  is  its  most  famUiar 
property,  was  assumed  as  its  specific  difference,  and 
matter  was  defined  to  be  extended  substance.  This 
necessitated  the  identification  of  space  and  matter,  or 
the  negation  of  space  as  a  separate  entity.  Hence 
arose  the  doctrine  of  the  plenum^  and  the  maxim  that 
Nature  abhors  a  void.  The  thesis  of  Lucretius,  "  est 
in  rebus  inane,"  and  his  argumentation  on  the  thesis, 
evince  that  there  was  no  real  novelty  in  these  doc- 
trines. But  in  Des  Cartes  the  two  forms  of  existence 
are  presented  as  opposite,  irreconcilable,  and  recipro- 
cally incommimicable.  In  consequence,  beasts  can 
possess  no  capacitp*  of  reason.  They  are  purely  me- 
chanical— mere  machines.  This  is  one  of  the  boldest, 
most  paradoxical,  and  most  dangerous  of  the  Cartesian 
tenets ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  necessity  of  his  philoso- 
phy, though  he  is  accused  of  having  taken  it — a  worth- 
less appropriation — from  the  Antoniana  Margarita  of 
Gomez  Pereira,  1554.  Certain  it  is  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Cartesian  definitions  of  mind  and  matter 
must  result  in  the  declaration  that  beasts  are  mere 
machines.  But,  if  they  are  such,  how  are  they  set  ijn 
motion,  and  how  do  they  perform  actions  apparently 
voluntary  and  deliberate?  Moreover,  if  beasts  are 
machines,  man  must  also  be  a  machine,  so  for  as  his 
body  is  concerned,  for  mind  and  matter  cannot  operate 
upon  one  another.  An  attempt  was  made  to  solve 
these  enigmas  by  the  peculiar  Cartesian  doctrine  of 
Assistancy,  or  of  divine  co-operation  in  determining 
all  the  material  actions  of  animate  bodies.  In  Male- 
branche  this  doctrine  unfolded  itseF  into  the  scheme 
of  Occasional  Causes ;  in  Leibnitz,  into  the  splendid 
fantasy  of  the  Pre-established  Harmony ;  in  Spinoza, 
into  the  most  abstract,  complete,  and  systematic  Pan- 
theism. 

This  theoiy  in  regard  to  the  mechanical  complexion 
of  vital  movements  affected  the  ethics  of  Des  Cartes. 
The  chief  details  of  his  treatise  on  the  Passions  were 
derived  from  Aristotle,  but  his  own  views  of  mind  and 
matter,  and  his  own  studies  and  experiments  in  anat- 
omy and  kindred  sciences,  modified  his  explanation  of 
the  peripatetic  doctrines.  He  made  his  Moral  Philos- 
ophy in  groat  measure  an  exposition  of  the  physical 
phenomena  which  accompany  emotion ;  he  employed 
largely  the  device  of  vital  spirits,  which  reappear  so 
habitually  in  Locke ;  he  regards  them  very  much  as 
if  they  were  fluids  in  a  hydraulic  engine ;  and  thus 
he  becomes  the  legitimate  precursor  of  Condillac  and 
Cabanis,  of  Bain,  Moleschott,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
The  positions  of  Des  Cartes,  whether  they  be  sober  or 
fontastical,  furnish  suggestion  or  stimulation,  and  of- 
ten direction,  to  the  most  various  branches  and  types 
of  subsequent  speculation. 

Des  Cartes  has  left  behind  him  a  treatise  on  Man, 
to  which  a  singular  contrast  is  offered  by  the  nearly 
contemporaneous  essay  of  Hobbes,  De  Somne,    Man 


is  the  union  of  the  intellectual  and  material  uni  versa-, 
the  point  where  both  meet — ^the  synthesis  of  opposites 
— the  microcosm — the  complex  organism,  whose  ex« 
planation  demands  the  theory  of  mind  and  of  matter 
alike.  He  thus  furnishes  a  passage  f^om  metaphysical 
to  physical  inquiries,  and  vice  versa. 

If  the  metaphysics  of  Des  Cartes  be  founded  upon 
the  observation  of  the  supposed  facts  of  consciouenes?, 
his  physical  theory  of  the  universe  is  purely  fanciful — 
a  romance,  as  it  was  designated  by  himself.  In  de- 
veloping the  grand  conception  of  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  order  of  creation,  for  which  due  credit  should 
be  given  to  Des  Cartes,  it  was  necessary  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  continual  movement  on  principles 
exclusively  material,  without  admitting  distinct  space, 
or  permitting  any  unoccupied  interstices  between  the 
constituent  particles  of  the  mighty  whole.  In  order 
that  there  might  be  an  unlimited  tenuity  of  matter,  to 
allow  the  free  circulation  of  bodies  of  diverse  density, 
the  atoms  of  the  Ionic  school  must  be  rejected,  and  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter  maintained.  These  pre- 
requisites were  secured  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  end- 
less circulatory  volubility  of  matter,  which  might  ex- 
plain at  the  same  time  the  motions  of  the  planetary 
l)odies.  Another  advantage  was  attained  by  this  fan- 
cy. The  Copemican  system,  which  had  been  appar- 
ently repudiated  by  the  papacy  in  the  recent  condem- 
nation of  Galileo,  was  not  asserted,  and  other  theolog- 
ical objections  were  anticipated  by  obscuring  the  dis- 
tinction between  absolute  and  relative  motion.  The 
verj'  statement  of  his  sj'stem  of  the  universe  as  an  hy 
pothesis  was  a  concession  made  by  the  timidity  of  Des 
Cartes  to  the  pretensions  of  ecclesiastical  dogmatism ; 
and  it  was  in  response  to  this  and  subordinate  Carte- 
sian hypotheses  that  Newton  uttered  his  celebrated 
maxim,  "hypotheses  non  fingo." 

The  Cartesian  theory  of  the  world  turns  on  the  cel- 
ebrated doctrine  of  the  Vortices.  Matter  originally 
exists,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God,  in  a  state  of  incal- 
culable divisibility  and  of  unimaginable  attenuation. 
In  this  condition  of  instability  motion  commences,  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  equilibrium  between  dissimilar 
and  disconnected  particles.  This  motion  becomes  cir- 
cular, or  irregularly  spiral,  from  the  greater  or  less 
violent  tendency  of  the  particles  pressing  against  each 
other  towards  the  line  of  an  undetermined  axis.  As 
the  process  advances  the  revolution  becomes  more  de- 
cided, the  axis  of  revolution  more  definite,  and  a  de- 
terminate vortex  is  established.  By  the  continuance 
of  these  gyrations,  the  more  compact  particles  of  mat- 
ter are  forced  inwards,  and  are  further  condensed, 
while  the  more  rarefied  are  thrown  off  towards  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  ring.  But  the  more  solid  jwrtions  are 
still  interpenetrated  by  the  thinner  and  more  fluid,  and 
the  whole  vertiginous  movement  endures,  and  carries 
along  both  the  sensible  and  impalpable  materials  of 
the  universe.  Different  centres  and  different  axes  of 
revolution  constitute  themselves,  and  thus  multitudi- 
nous systems  of  planetary  bodies,  each  in  its  own  vor- 
tex, spring  into  existence.  New  vortices  may  orig- 
inate in  the  bosom  of  larger  vortices,  or  vortices  may 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  coalesce  in  a 
joint  action,  in  which  none  lose  their  primitive  move- 
ment; or  larger  vortices  may  seize,  encompass,  and 
hurry  along  with  them  the  weaker  spirals  which  they 
enclose.  All  the  heavenly  movements  are  provided 
for  by  this  complex  scheme,  but,  though  simple  in 
principle  and  consistent  in  development,  it  is  more 
complicated  in  action  and  in  exposition  than  the  "  cy- 
cles on  epicycles  rolled"  of  the  Ptolemaic  mechanism 
of  the  heavens.  These  are  the  Cartesian  Physics  which 
were  exploded  by  Sir  Iml&c  Newton,  and  which  have 
lain  so  dead  and  dormant  since  the  Newtonian  Prin- 
cipia  that  they  are  scarcely  mentioned  except  as  the 
objects  of  scientific  scorn. 

But  some  apology  may  be  made  for  this  splendid 
hallucination.     It  is  not  for  the  present  generation  of 
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men  of  science  to  sneer  at  the  Cartesian  Vortices. 
Founded  as  they  vere  upon  the  magnetical  researches 
of  Gilbert,  they  farnish  a  prelude  for  the  cosroical  ma^ 
netism  of  the  present  day,  for  the  whole  nebular  hy- 
pothesis, for  the  system  of  evolution  of  Spencer.  As 
a  part  of  his  exposition,  Des  Cartes  asserts  the  correla- 
tion and  conservation  of  forces,  and  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter,  which  have  so  startling  and  modem 
an  air  in  the  speculations  of  Mayer,  Uelmholtz,  Grove, 
Faraday,  etc.  If  the  theory  of  Des  Cartes  is  intrin- 
sically absurd,  its  absurdity  is  strangely  analogous  to 
the  most  recent  generalizations  of  science. 

Like  the  rest  of  his  dogmas,  the  dream  of  the  vorti- 
ces was  not  original  with  Des  Cartes.  Leibnitz  speaks 
of  them  as  "  vorticum  a  veteribus  cceptorum."  Speis- 
•ius  charged  Des  Cartes  with  having  borrowed  them 
fh>m  Giordano  Bruno  and  Kepler ;  and  even  his  own 
enthusiastic  biographer,  BaiUet,  ascribes  to  Kepler 
three  of  the  principal  Cartesian  speculations:  1.  Vorti- 
ces ;  2.  Gravitation ;  8.  Optics.  He  was  largely  in- 
debted to  Bacon,  Gassendi,  Fermat,  Gilbert,  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  multitudes  of  near  and  distant 
predecessors.  But  he  was  too  greedy  of  pre-eminence 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations. 

The  Vortices  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Physical  Philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  but  they  are  the 
most  characteristic  portion,  and  affect  nearly  all  its 
developments.  He  has  presented  reflections,  observa- 
tions, and  experiments  in  regard  to  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
material  and  immaterial.  He  has  studied  the  wind, 
the  rain,  and  the  hail,  the  play  of  light  and  of  colors, 
the  formation  of  minerals,  the  growth  of  plants,  com- 
ets and  earthquakes,  the  motions  of  the  planets,  the 
mysteries  of  the  stars,  the  anatomy  and  the  physiology 
of  man,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the  mind  and 
the  metaphysics  of  creation.  It  was  a  magnificent 
and  all-embracing  survey  which  he  undertook,  and  of 
which  he  left  only  a  sketch,  carefully  elaborated  in 
some  parts  and  barely  indicated  in  others.  His  phi- 
losophy, as  a  system,  never  possessed  much  intrinsic 
value,  though  its  vastness  of  conception  and  audacity 
of  execution  excited  lively  and  lasting  enthusiasm. 
The  influence  exerted  by  it  can  scarcely  be  overrated, 
and  should  not  be  undervalued.  It  provoked  investi- 
gation in  all  departments  of  knowledge ;  it  directed 
inquiry  to  the  most  promising  fields  of  study ;  it  com- 
mended, by  an  illustrious  example,  diligence  in  obser- 
vation and  patient  accuracy  of  experiment ;  while  the 
author  presented  in  his  own  person  an  admirable  type 
of  an  earnest,  exclusive,  simple,  and  devoted  philo- 
sophic career. 

The  Cartesian  Philosophy  has  passed  away  after  a 
brief  and  splendid,  but  not  unclouded  reign ;  but  to  Des 
Cartes  will  be  due  the  homage  of  all  ages  for  the  stim- 
ulation to  more  accurate  research  which  he  supplied. 
He  has  also  a  more  special  title  to  fame  on  the  score 
of  his  mathematical  discoveries — his  invention  of  Co- 
ordinate Geometry  and  Indeterminate  Co-efficients. 
These  can  be  only  mentioned  in  passing,  as  they  af- 
fected neither  religious  opinion  nor  the  developments 
of  theology ;  and  in  this  work  the  diverse  forms  of  sec- 
ular speculation  must  be  regarded  mainly  in  the  light 
of  their  action  upon  Christian  thought.  The  names 
of  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  Bayle,  and  Leibnitz  furnish 
Ample  evidence  of  the  powerful  but  diverse  stimula- 
tion communicated  to  theological  investigations  by  the 
writings  of  Des  Cartes,  and  demonstrate  the  justice  of 
that  still  prevailing  feeling  which  recognises  in  him 
one  of  the  fathers  of  modern  philosophy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rejection  of  nearly  all  his  distinctive  opinions. 

Literature. — Des  Cartes  and  his  philosophy  occupy 
so  large  a  space  in  the  records  of  modem  philosophy 
that  it  would  be  equally  impracticable  and  nugatory 
to  attempt  a  full  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation. All  the  historians  of  philosophy,  from  Bruck- 
er  downwards,  devote  an  adequate  share  of  attention 


to  Des  Cartes.    Bmcker's  acooant  of  Caitesianinn  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  parts  of  his  laborious  work, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  partial  to  Des  Cartes.     The 
scattered  observations  of  Bayle  and  Leibnitz  should 
nerer  be  overlooked,  nor  should  the  favorable  criti- 
cisms of  Victor  Cousin  be  disregarded.     The  life  of 
Des  Cartes  must  still  be  sought  in  the  volumes  of  his 
early  biographer,  Baillet,  though  much  interesting  mat- 
ter <nay  be  derived  from  the  Hqget  of  Thomas  and 
later  prize  essayists.    Many  interesting  antobiograph- 
ical  notices  are  found  in  the  Disoours  de  la  Mithodt^ 
and  in  the  letters  of  Des  Cartes.     Other  materials  in- 
viting consultation  for  a  due  estimate  of  his  philoso- 
phy, and  of  its  relations  to  previous  and  subsequent 
speculation,  are  Cousin,  Coun  de  PhiUmophie^  and  Frag- 
ment de  PhUoscphie  Cartetierme  (Paris,  1845) ;  Mrnoira 
tur  la  Pertecutum  du  CarUdanitme  (1838);  Gruver, 
EuaU  PkUotopkiquei  (Paris,  1882);  BouUlet,  ^w^.  e( 
Critique  de  la  JUtohuion  Cartmenne  (Paris,  1842) ;  Du- 
mouUn,  Le  Cartesiamnne  (Paris,  1843) ;  and  Duniron, 
niti.Philo»ophie  du  XVIIP  Sikde  (Par.1846) ;  also  hU 
Etaai  tur  la  PhUotophie  en  France  au  XVII*  Sikle,  2 
vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1857).    There  is  an  admirable  article 
on  the  genius  and  writings  of  Des  Cartes  in  the  £dm- 
bur^  JievieWf  Jan.  1852.     But  the  indispensable  sod 
only  sufficient  text  for  the  real  student  is  contained  in 
the  works  of  Des  Cartes,  of  which  the  best  editions  are 
Opera  Omnia  (Amstelodami,  1692-1701, 8  vols.4to),  snd 
(Ewret  Computet  de  Vet  Cartet^  ed.  Victor  Cousin 
(Paris,  1824-26, 11  vols.  8vo).     There  is  a  convenient 
selection  of  his  purely'  philosophical  treatises  by  Simon 
(Paris,  1844).    On  the  relations  of  Cartesianisra  to  the- 
olog}',  see  Gass,  Getchichte  d,  prof,  Dogmatik  (Berlin, 
1854-62,  8  vols.) ;  Domer,  GetchicKU  d,  protetl.  Thfuio- 
giey  MUnchen,  1867,  p.  461  sq. ;  Farrer,  Critical  Illttors 
of  Free  Thought^  Lecture  III ;  Hagentach,  JUstory  of 
Doctrinet,  §  225, 238 ;  Tholuck,  Academitchet  Leben  dei 
Uten  JahrhunderU  (1854,  part  ii) ;  Morell,  JJittory  of 
Modem  Philotophy  (N.  Y.  editk>n),  p.  115, 194. 

Descent  (Christ's)  into   Hell.     See  Hell, 
Descent  into  ;  Creed,  Apostles*. 

Desert  (Gr.  tptifioc;  see  Rechenberg,  De  voce 
tfnffioci  Lips.  1680),  a  word  which  is  sparingly  eniplor- 
ed  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  four  HeLrew  terms,  and 
even  in  the  rendering  of  these  is  not  employed  nni- 
formly .    The  same  term  is  sometimes  translated  * '  wil- 
derness," sometimes  "  desert,"  and  once  "  south."    In 
one  place  we  find  a  Hebrew  term  treated  as  a  proper 
name,  and  in  another  translated  as  an  appellative. 
This  gives  rise  to  considerable  indefiniteness  in  many 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  creates  confusion  in  at- 
tempts at  interpretation.    But,  besides  all  this,  the  or- 
dinary meaning  attached  to  the  English  word  **  des- 
ert" is  not  that  which  can  be  legitimately  attached  to 
any  of  the  Hebrew  words  it  is  employed  to  represent. 
We  usually  apply  it  to  **  a  sterile  sandy  plain,  without 
inhabitants,  without  water,  and  without  vegetation"^ 
such,  for  example,  as  the  desert  of  Sahars,  or  that 
which  is  overlooked  by  the  P}Tamids,  and  with  which 
many  travellers  are  familiar.     No  such  region  was 
known  to  the  sacred  writers,  nor  is  any  such  once  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture.     It  will  consequently  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  in  this  article  the  several  words  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  "desert,"  and  to  show 
that,  as  used  in  the  historical  books,  they  denote  defi- 
nite localities.     See  Topographical  Terms. 

1.  Midear^  *^57^  (Sept.  ipfjfwc,  and  dwSpoc  7V)i 
is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  usually  rendenvi 
'•  wUderness"  (Gen.  xiv,  6,  etc.),  though  in  »om« 
places  "desert"  (Exod.  iii,  1 ;  v,  1,  etc.),  and  in  P». 
Ixxv,  6,  "south."  It  properly  designates  P^^^ 
ground,  being  derived  from  ns-J,  dabar\  '*to  drive," 
significant  of  the  pastoral  custom  of  driving  the  flocto 
out  to  feed  in  the  morning,  and  home  again  at  night, 
and  it  meana  a  wide,  open  tract  used  for  pasturage,  q- 
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fl.  a  *^ common;  thus,  in  Joel  ii,  22,  "The  pastures  of 
the  desert  shall  flourish."  It  is  the  name  most  com- 
monly applied  to  the  country  lying  between  Palestine 
and  £g}'pt,  including  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  through 
-which  the  Israelites  wandered  (Gen.  xxi,  14, 21 ;  £xod. 
iv,  27 ;  xix,  2 ;  Josh,  i,  6,  etc.).  Now  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  is  a  mountainous  region ;  in  early  spring  its 
'scanty  soil  produces  grass  and  green  herbs,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  little  plain  on  the  north  side  of 
the  great  mountain-chain,  there  is  no  sand  whatever. 
This  small  plain  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  the  name  Ddtbet  er-Ramkh,  *'  plain  of  sand" 
(Robinson,  Bib,  Res.  i,  77 ;  Porter,  Handhockfor  Syria 
and  Pal,  p.  2  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  whole 
region  streams  of  water  are  not  found  except  in  win- 
ter and  after  heavy  rain ;  fountains  are  very  rare,  and 
there  are  no  setUed  inhabitants.  Stanley,  accordingly, 
has  shown  that  "sand  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule  of  the  Arabian  Desert"  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
{Palest,  p.  8,  9,  64).  As  to  the  other  features  of  a  des- 
ert, certainly  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  no  plain,  but 
a  region  extremely  variable  in  height,  and  diversified 
even  at  this  day  by  oases  and  valleys  of  verdure  and 
vegetation,  and  by  frequent  wells,  which  were  all  prob- 
ably far  more  abundant  in  those  earlier  times  than 
they  now  are.  With  regard  to  the  Wilderness  of  the 
Wanderings — ^for  which  Midbar,  or  tprasAn^tract  (al- 
most our  "prairie"),  is  almost  invariably  used — this 
term  is  therefore  most  appropriate ;  for  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  Israelites  had  flocks  and  herds  with 
them  during  the  whole  of  their  passage  to  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  They  had  them  when  they  left  Eg^'pt 
(Exod.  X,  26;  xii,  88);  they  had  them  at  Hozeroth,- 
the  middle  point  of  the  wanderings  (Num.  xi,  22),  and 
some  of  the  tribes  possessed  them  in  large  numbers 
immediately  before  the  transit  of  the  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii,  1).  In  speaking  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wan- 
derings the  word  "desert"  occurs  as  the  rendering  of 
Midhary  in  Exod.  iii,  1 ;  v,  8 ;  xix,  2 ;  Num.  xxxiii, 
15, 16;  and  in  more  tlum  one  of  these  it  is  evidently 
employed  for  the  sake  of  euphony  nlerely.  See  Ex- 
ode. 

Midbar  is  also  used  to  denote  the  taildemess  of  Ara- 
bia f  but  generally  with  the  article  "iSl^San,  ^Hhe  des- 
ert" (1  Kings  ix,  18).  The  wilderness  of  Arabia  is 
not  sandy ;  it  is  a  vast  undulating  plain,  parched  and 
barren  during  summer  and  autumn,  but  in  winter  and 
early  spring  yielding  good  pasture  to  the  flocks  of  the 
Bedawin  that  roam  over  it.  Hence  the  propriety  of 
the  expression  pcuivres  of  the  tcildemess  (Psa.  Ixv, 
13 ;  Joel  i,  19 ;  compare  Luke  xv,  4).  Thus  it  is  that 
the  Arabian  tribes  retreat  into  their  deserts  on  thd  ap- 
proach of  the  autumnal  rains,  and  when  spring  has 
ended  and  the  droughts  commence,  return  to  the  lands 
of  rivers  and  mountains,  in  search  of  the  pastures 
which  the  deserts  no  longer  aflbrd.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  even  deserts  in  the  summer  time  are  in- 
terspersed with  fertile  spots  and  clumps  of  herbage 
(Hackct's  lUvstration  of  Scripture^  p.  25).  The  Mid- 
bar  of  Jttdah  is  the  bleak  mountainous  region  lying 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  David 
fed  his  father's  flocks,  and  hid  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
28 ;  xxvi,  2  sq.).  The  meaning  of  Midbar  in  both 
these  instances  is  thus  likewise  a  district  without  set- 
tled inhabitants,  without  streams  of  water,  but  adapted 
for  pasturage.  It  is  the  country  of  nomads,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  agricultural  and  settled  peo- 
ple (Isa.  XXXV,  1 ;  1, 2 ;  Jer.  iv,  11).  The  Greek  equiv- 
alents in  the  New  Test,  are  iprjfiog  and  ipi\fua,  John 
preached  in  the  "wilderness,"  i.  e.  the  open,  unpopu- 
lated country,  and  our  Lord  fed  the  multitudes  in  the 
"wilderness"  or  wild  region  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Matt,  iii,  8 ;  xv,  88 ;  Luke  xv,  4).     See  Wit.dernes9. 

Midbar  is  most  frequently  used  for  those  tracts  of 
waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated  ground  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  towns  and  villages 


of  Palestine,  and  which  are  a  very  familiar  feature  t» 
the  traveller  in  that  country.  In  spring  these  tracts 
are  covered  with  a  rich  green  verdure  of  turf,  and  small 
shrubs,  and  herbs  of  various  kinds.  But  at  the  end 
of  summer  the  herbage  withers,  the  turf  dries  up  and 
is  powdered  thick  with  the  dust  of  the  chalky  soil,  and 
the  whole  has  certainly  a  most  dreary  aspect.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  furnished  by  the  hiUs  through  which 
the  path  from  Bethany  to  Jericho  pursues  its  winding 
descent.  In  the  spring,  so  abundant  is  the  pasturage 
of  these  hills  that  they  are  the  resort  of  the  flocks  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  one  hand  and  Jericho  on  the  other, 
and  even  from  the  Arabs  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 
Even  in  the  month  of  September,  though  the  turf  is 
only  visible  on  close  inspection,  large  flocks  of  goats 
and  sheep  may  be  seen  browsing,  scattered  over  the 
slopes,  or  stretched  out  in  a  long,  even  line  like  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers.  A  striking  example  of  the  same 
thing,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  this  waste  pasture- 
land  gradually  melts  into  the  uncultivated  fields,  is 
seen  in  making  one's  way  up  through  the  mountains 
of  Benjamin,  due  west,  fh>m  Jericho  to  Mukhmas  or 
Jeba.  These  Midbars  seem  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
the  town  to  which  they  were  most  contiguous,  for  ex- 
ample, Bethaven  (in  the  region  last  referred  to) ;  Ziph, 
Maon,  and  Paran,  in  the  south  of  Judah ;  Gibeon,  Jc- 
ruel,  etc.,  etc.     See  Village. 

In  the  poetical  books  "desert"  is  found  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Midbar  in  Deut.  xxxii,  10;  Job  xxiv,  5; 
Isa.  xxi,  1 ;  Jer.  xxv,  24.     See  Midbar. 

2.  Arabah^  C^-Jt  «»  Sept.*Apa/3o  and  ^wff/it/),  from 
S'n^,  arab'y  to  dry  up  (Gcsenius,  Thes,  p.  1060),  i.  e. 
parched  ("  desert"  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1,  6 ;  xl,  3;  xU,  19 ; 
li,  3;  Jer.  ii,  6;  xvii,  6;  1, 12;  Ezek.  xlvii,  8;  else- 
where usually  "  plain"),  which  is  either  applied  to  any 
arid  tracts  in  general,  or  specially  to  the  Arabah  (as  it 
is  still  called),  or  lone  desert  tract  or  plain  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  Dead  Sea,  shut  in  by  mountains,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  lake  of*Tiberias  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf; 
called  by  the  Greeks  AvXiljv  (Euseb.  Oaomcut.'),  The 
more  extended  application  of  the  name  by  the  He- 
brews is  successfully  traced  by  professor  Robinson 
from  Gesenius :  '*  In  connection  with  the  Bed  Sea  and 
Elath"  (Deut.  i,  1 ;  ii,  8).  **  As  extending  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias"  (Josh,  xii,  3 :  2  Sam.  iv,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxv, 
4).  "  Sea  of  the  Arabah,  the  Salt  Sea"  (Josh,  iii,  16 ; 
xii,  3;  Deut.  iv,  49).  **The  arboth  (plains)  of  Jeri- 
cho" (Josh,  v,  10 ;  2  Kings  xxv,  5).  "  Plains  (arboth) 
of  Moab,"  i.  e.  opposite  Jericho,  probably  pastured  by 
I  the  Moabites,  though  not  within  their  proper  territory 
(Deut.  xxiv,  1,  8 ;  Num.  xxii,  1).  In  the  |last,  wide, 
extended  plains  are  usually  liable  to  drought,  and  con- 
sequently to  barrenness.  Hence  the  Hebrew  language 
describes  a  plain,  a  desert^  and  an  unfruifful  waste  by 
this  same  word.  Occasionally,  indeed,  this  term  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  any  dry  or  sterile  region,  as  ip  Job 
xxiv,  5,  and  Isa.  xl,  8.  It  is  thus  used,  however,  only 
in  poetry,  and  is  equivalent  to  Midbar,  to  which  it  is 
the  poetic  parallel  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1 :  "  The  toildemess 
(Midbar)  sliall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  (Ara- 
bah) shall  rejoice,  etc. ;"  also  in  xii,  19.  Midbar  may 
be  regarked  as  describing  a  region  in  relation  to  its 
use  by  man — a  pastoral  region ;  Arabah,  in  relation  to 
its  physical  qualities — a  wilderness  (Staixley,  Palest, 
p.  481).  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Bible,  Arabah  is  the  specific  name  given 
cither  to  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  deep  valley  ex- 
tending from  Tiberias  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  With 
the  article  n3"i7tl,  it  denotes,  in  the  historical  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  the  whole  of  the  valley,  or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Israel- 
ites (Deut.  i,  7 ;  iii,  17 ;  Josh,  xii,  1 ;  etc.) ;  when  the 
word  is  applied  to  other  districts,  or  to  distinct  sections 
of  the  valley,  the  article  is  omitted,  and  the  plural 
number  is  used.     Thus  we  find  "  the  plcuns  of  Moab" 
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(r'lS'li?,  Nam.  xxii,  1,  etc);  *'tkeplamt  of  Jericho" 
(Josh!  iv,  18);  ''  tAe  plaku  of  the  wUderneas"  (2  Sun. 
zvii,  16).  The  soathern  section  of  this  sterile  raUejr 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  tl-Arabah  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Re*,  i,  169;  ii,  186;  SUolejr,  Palett.  p.  M).  It 
appears,  theieibre,  that  this  term,  when  uscmI,  as  it  in* 
variably  is  in  the  topogimphical  records  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  definite  article,  means  that  yerr  depressed 
and  enclosed  region — the  deepest  and  the  hottest  chasm 
in  the  world — the  sunken  valley  north  and  sooth  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  particalarly  the  former.  Tme, 
in  the  present  depopulated  and  neglected  state  of  Pal- 
estine, the  Jordan  Valley  is  as  arid  and  desolate  a  re- 
gion as  can  be  met  with,  bat  it  was  not  always  so. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  direct  testimony  to  the  fisct 
that  when  flie  Israelites  were  floarishing,  and  later  in 
the  Boman  times,  the  case  was  empliatically  the  re- 
verse. Jericho  (q.  v.),  "the  city  of  palm-irees,"  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethshean  (q.  v.)  at  the 
upper,  and  Phasaelis  in  tlie  centre,  were  famed  both  in 
Jewish  and  profime  history  for  the  Inxariance  of  their 
vegetation  (Joseph.  Ant.  zviii,  2, 2 ;  xvi,  6, 2).  When 
the  abundant  water-resources  of  the  valley  were  prop- 
erly husbanded  and  distributed,  the  tropical  heat 
caused  not  barrenness,  bat  tropical  fertility,  and  here 
grew  the  balsam,  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  plants  re- 
quiring great  heat,  but  also  rich  soil,  for  their  culture. 
Arabahj  in  the  sense  ot  the  Jordan  Valley,  is  transla- 
ted by  the  word  "  desert"  only  in  Ezeli.  slvii,  8.  In 
a  more  general  sense  of  waste,  deserted  country — a 
meaning  easily  su^ested  by  the  idea  of  excessive  heat 
contained  in  the  root — '*  desert,"  as  the  rendering  of 
A  rabahj  occurs  in  the  prophets  and  poetical  boolu ;  as 
Isa.  XXXV,  1,  6 ;  xl,  3 ;  xli,  19 ;  11,  3 ;  Jer.  ii,  6 ;  v,  G ; 
xvii,  6 ;  1, 12 ;  but  this  general  sense  is  never  found  in 
the  historical  booica.  In  these,  to  repeat  once  more, 
A  rabah  always  denotes  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  Ghor 
of  the  modem  Arabs.     See  Ababah. 

3.  Ybshimon',  '|iT3*^p^  (Sept.  awBpoc  and  tprffioi:'), 
from  t3^^,  to  Ue  vcute  ('*  wilderness,"  Dent,  xxxii,  10 ; 
Psa.  lxviii,7 ;  "solitaiy,"  Psa.  cvii,  4),  in  the  historical 
books  is  used  with  the  definite  article,  apparently  to 
denote  the  waste  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  treated  as  a  proper  name  in  the 
A.  V. :  thus  in  Num.  xxi,  20,  "  The  top  of  Pisgah, 
which  looketh  towards  Jeshifum.**  See  also  Betu- 
Jesimotii.  Without  the  article  it  occurs  in  a  few 
passages  of  poetr}',  in  the  following  of  which  it  is  ren- 
dered "desert:"  Psa.  Ixxviii,  40;  cvi,  14;  Isa.  xliii, 
19, 20.  This  term  expresses  a  greater  extent  of  uncul- 
tivated country  than  the  others  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  19, 24 ; 
Isa.  xliii,  10, 20).  It  is  especially  applied  to  that  des- 
ert of  peninsular  Arabia  in  which  the  Israelites  so- 
journed under  Moses  (Num.  xxi,  20 ;  xxiii,  28).  This 
was  the  most  terrible  of  the  deserts  with  wliich  the 
Israelites  were  acquainted,  and  the  only  real  desert  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood.  It  is  described  under 
Arabia,  as  is  also  that  Eastern  desert  extending  from 
the  eastern  border  of  the  country  beyond  Judcea  to  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  emphatically  called  "the  Desert," 
without  any  proper  name,  in  Exod.  xxiii,  31 ;  Deut. 
xi,  24.  To  this  latter  the  term  is  equally  applicable 
in  the  following  poetical  passages:  Dent,  xxxii,  10; 
Psa.  Ixviii,  7;  Ixxviii,  40;  cvi,  14.  It  would  appear 
from  the  reference  in  Deuteronomv — "waste,  howling; 
wilderness,"  that  this  word  was  intended  to  be  more 
expressive  of  utter  wasteness  than  any  of  the  others. 
In  1  Sam.  xxiii,  19,  and  xxvi,  1,  it  evidently  means 
the  wilderness  of  Judah. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Jeshtmoit. 

4.  Chorbah',  n2*^n  (Sept.  Tpfj/ioc,  etc. ;  A.V.  usu- 
ally "waste,"  "desolate,"  etc.),  from  S^H,  to  be  dried 
up,  and  hence  desolate,  is  a  more  general  term  de- 
noting a  dry  place  (Isa.  xlviii,  21),  and  hence  desola- 
tion (Psa.  ix,  6),  or  concretely  desolate  (Lev.  xxvi,  31, 


83 ;  Isa. zOx,  14 ;  Ixlv,  10;  Jer. tU, 34 ;  xxU, 5 ;  xxr, 
9, 11, 18 ;  xxvii,  12 ;  xUv,  2, 6,  22 ;  Ezek.  v.  14 ;  xxr, 
■  13;  xxix,  9, 10;  xxt,  4;  xxviii,  8),  or  mtM  (Ezek. 
xxxvi,  10,  33;  xxxvtii,  12;  MaL  i,  4;  Isa.  Iviii,  12; 
Ixi,  4).  It  is  generally  applied  to  what  has  been  ren- 
dered desolate  by  man  or  neglect  (Ezra  ix,  9;  Pu. 
cix,10;  lsa.xliv,26;  U,3;  111,9;  Jer.  xUx,13;  Ezek. 
xxvi,  20 ;  xxiii,  24, 27 ;  xxxvi,  4 ;  Dan.  ix,  2).  It  is 
employed  in  Job  iii,  14,  to  denote  buildings  that  speed- 
ily fall  to  ruin  (comp.  Isa.  v,  17,  the  mined  houses  of 
the  rich).  The  only  passage  where  it  expreases  a  ast- 
oral  waste  or  "  wUdemesa"  is  Isa.  xlviii,  21,  when  it 
refers  to  that  of  SinaL  It  doea  not  occur  in  any  his- 
torical passage,  and  is  rendered  ''desert"  only  in  Pn. 
cii,  6 ;  Isa.  xlviii,  21 ;  Esek.  xiii,  4. 

5.  The  several  deserts  or  wildemeaaea  mentioned  in 
Scriptore  (besides  the  above)  are  the  following,  which 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  names :  (1.)  The 
Desert  ofShur  or  Etkam  (Num.  xxxiii,  8 ;  Exod.  xiii, 
17;  XV,  22);  (2.)  the  Desert  of  Ptmm  (Num.  x,  13; 
xiii,  3) ;  (3.)  the  Desert  ofSmai  (Exod.  xix) ;  (4.)  the 
De»ert  cf  Sin  (Exod.  xvi,  6);  (5.)  the  Desert  of  Zim 
(Num.  XX,  l)--these  are  probably  only  different  parts 
of  the  great  Arabian  Desert,  distinguished  by  separate 
proper  names ;  (6.)  the  Desert  of  Judah,  or  Judm 
(Psa.  Ixiii,  in  the  title ;  Luke  i,  80) ;  (7.)  the  Desert  cj 
ZipK  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  14,15);  (8.)  the  De»trt  of  Esitgt& 
(Josh.  XV,  62) ;  (9.)  the  Detert  of  Carmd  (Josh,  xt, 
55) ;  (10.)  the  DeseH  of  Moon  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  24) ;  (11.) 
the  Desert  ofTekoa  (2  Chron.  xx,  20)— these  are  prob- 
ably  only  parte  of  the  Detert  of  Judah;  (12.)  the  Det- 
ert  qfJeridkOj  separating  the  Mount  of  Olives  ftom  the 
xity  of  Jericho  (Jer.  Iii,  8);  (13.)  the  Dfsert  ofBeA- 

A  ven  seems  to  be  a  part  of  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh,  xriii, 
12);  (14.)  the  Desert  ofDamascvs  (1  Kings  xix,  15)  is 
the  same  as  the  Desert  S^Tia,  where  Tadmor  was  buQt 
(1  Kings  ix,  18). 

6.  *'  Desert''  or  "  wilderness"  is  also  the  symbol  in 
Scripture  of  temptation,  solitude,  and  persecution  (Isa. 
xxvii,  10;  xxxiii,  9).  The  fignre  is  sometimes  em- 
blematical of  spiritual  things,  as  in  Isaiah  xli,  19 ;  also 
in  chap,  xxxii,  15,  where  it  refers  to  nations  in  which 
there  was  no  knowledge  of  God  or  of  divine  troth, 
that  they  should  Ije  enlightened  and  made  to  produce 
fruit  unto  holiness.  A  desert  is  mentioned  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Jewish  Church  and  people,  when  they  had 
forsaken  their  God  (Isa.  xl,  8) ;  it  is  also  spoken  of  with 
reference  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  xxxr, 
1).  The  solitude  of  the  desert  is  a  subject  often  no- 
ticed (Job  xxxviii,  26;  Jer.  ix,  2).  The  desert  was 
considered  the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  or  at  least  their 
occasional  resort  (Matt  xil,  43 ;  Luke  xi,  24),  an  opin- 
ion held  also  by  the  heathen  (Virg. -^n.  vi,  27).    (See 

Wemyss's  Claris  Symbolica,  s.  v). 
Desire.    See  Concupiscexce  ;  Six. 
Desire  (Eccl.  xli,  5).    See  Caper-plai^* 
DESIRE  OF  ALL  Nations  (Q^^-ian-is  r-TTfin,the 
deliffht  of  all  the  nations;  Sept.  rd  UXicrd  vdvrtav  riv 
k^vutv ;  Vulg.  desideratus  cunctis  geoHbui)  is  an  expres- 
sion (Hag.  ii,  7)  usually  referred  as  a  title  to  the  Mes- 
siah  (see  in  Henderson,  Comment,  in  loc.),  but  denoting 
rather  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Gentiles  (comp.  Isa. 
'  Ix,  3-7),  which  are  figuratively  represented  as  on  obU- 
1  tion  to  the  Messianic  dispensation  (see  Moore,  (>»JJ^** 
in  loc. ;  Sartorius,  De  venture  gentium  Desiderio,  Tub. 
1756). 

Desk,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  raised  scat, 
otherwise  called  a  "reading-pew"  (see  rubric  before 
"Commination"),  set  up  in  the  body  of  the  chuics, 
from  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ja««° 
I,  it  has  been  appointed  that  the  daily  morning  ana 
evening  service  should  be  read,  the  chancel  '^*7J°? 
been  used  for  that  purpose  before  the  above  peno^ 
In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Unitw 
States  there  is  no  rubric  on  the  subject. 


Kioagngttum  ei  uis  untory,  waers  rmuwr  i.suuh- 
qnenlly  cardinal)  Bcrnlla  became  bia  gpiritiul  advlMr, 
and,  Ucer,  his  friend.  A«  a  preacber,  fnm  1638  to 
Ifi4S,  be  met  with  marked  bqccms.  A  profonnd  study 
of  the  works  of  St.  Augastine  nude  him  ui  adherent 
of  the  Jansenista,  wtioee  doctrines  he  defended  with  a 
zeal  which  made  blm  many  enemies.  He  was  forbidden 
the  pulpit,  and  a  UUn  dt  coAtl  wu  obtained  against 
him,  but  he  had  time  to  escap*.  B}~  another  UUn  he  was 
exiieiltoQuimper,  whence  he  was  in  1S58  pennittad  to 
ntum.  He  then  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the  causa  of 
the  JanseoisEs,  and  delirettd  in  the  preaence  of  the 
pope  a  remarkable  speech,  which  was  pobiiahed  in  the 
Jaamai  de  SLAmour.  On  his  return  to  France  be 
bod  to  conceal  himself  untilieeS, when  the  nichbiihop 
ofParia  appointed  him  to  preach  during  Advent  la  the 
church  of  Si.  Doch.  But  soon  be  was  again  obliged 
to  flee,  but  he  found  a  powerful  protector,  first  in  the 
dako  of  LuTUBB,  and  snbaeqnently  in  the  duke  of  Li- 
ancourt.  He  died  at  Llanconrton  Jan.  19.  ICfiS.  All 
hia  works  that  are  published  are  of  a  ^controrenial 
character ;  some  others,  &  g.  TraUi  (Jx  rEgtite,  still  re- 
main DnpDbiishBd.— Hoefer,  Bag.  Ginrrak,  xiii,  842. 

Deimarete.    See  Mabbsius. 

Desalatioii,  Abouiiiation   of  (pSiXvyiia   t!Jq 

lation  of  U'Oii^  Y'^?'^),  capccially  in  Dan.  iz,  27, 
"and  for  the  orerspreuding  (73S,  ut'n^}  of  ahomina- 
fKsw  he  AaU  matt  it  daoUOe"  (so  tlie  A.V.  vague- 
Ij  and  inaccurately  renders).  Here  an  espedsl  dif- 
flcDlty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  phrjse  la  created 
by  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  r|33,  which  is  asuaiiy 


quivaien 


0  thB 


rfpiiyioi 


("pinnacle")  of  the  Temple  (Matt,  iv,  5;  iv,  9).  See 
PlKN-Aci-E.  "We  believe,"  says  HiTcmick,  " that 
of  all  the  mcaoiogs  of  D,:=  that  are  9U(IiL:iently  sup- 
ported, none  so  commends  itself  as  that  of  border, 
properly  of  a  garment,  e.  g.  1  Sam.  iv,  27;  Sum.  xv, 
BC;  Ezra  v,  3  [  Zecb.  viii,  23 ;  Hoc  ii,  12;  then  sec- 
ondarily of  places,  regions  of  the  earth,  hence  niBSS 
y^ttn,  the  ends,  limits,  uttermost  parts  of  the  earUi', 
J<Ai  ixxvii,  3 ;  X]txrlii,]3;  lsa.xi,12;  Erok.  vii,  2. 
(Sept.  rripvyis  rw  Wc  ^  extremity  of  the  earth.) 
....  According  to  this,  -[9^  would  denote  hei 
(rmifus  rrgiimii,  the  utmost  point  or  part  of  a  district 
or  of  a  place,  and  D'^X'pd  ^J3~^:,  on  the  utmoE 
height  of  abomination,!,  e.  on  tlie  highest  place  wher 
alioniinatlan  conid  be  committed.  But  the  liigbei 
point  in  Jenualem  was  the  Temple,  and  it  most  lie  Ihi 
which  is  thus  designated  here.  We  admit  thst  this 
meaning  would  be  ohseuro  before  the  fuiSimentof  the 
prediction  ;  hut  this  we  hold  to  be  only  a  characteris- 
tic feature  of  each  predictions As  respects  the 

form  C^iJS,rnost  interpreters  take  it  as  nomm  parri- 
c^>iale  for  '  destruction  ('  but  this  is  against  the  vaagc 
of  the  form  elsewhere  in  Daniel  (xl,  31),  and  tho  mesn- 
Aia  Is  bronght  out  much  more  vividly  and  poedcaliy 
by  our  construction.  'On  tbe  summit  of  abomination 
is  a  destroyer,'  protnbly  collectively  for  'destroyers' 

in  general According  to  this  explanation,  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  SepL  has  already  rightly 
given  tbe  meanini;  of  the  passage  when  it  transiat 
mi  ijri  TO  i(|i»i'  ffoiXvyiia  ruv  lpii)iiiaiuiv  forni,  ai 
so  tho  Syr.  Amliros.      Somewhat  different  from  this 
Theodotlon,  lai  im  toutoic  (these  two  words  are  want- 
ing In  the  Vatican  Ckidei)  J>ri  ri  Upiiv  /^c'rtiry^       „ 
ipilliiaaiuit  (Cod.  Vat.  ruv  IpTnuiaiiiiv),  and  so  Jacob 
of  Edessa  (ap.  Bugati,  p.  l&l),  except  tiiat  he  seems  to 
have  read  nci  ipq/juffi;.     The  Peshita  gives  >o 
wings  of  abhorrence,'  and  this  Ephraem  refers  t 
Bomaa  eagles.    The  Tolg.,  £<  trit  m  temph  aiomi- 


of  Jdtovah  aa  aboToinaiiim  (see  Kennicott,  Hii.  JItb. 
in  loc. ;  De  Rossi,  Var.  Uclt.  iv,  147),  This  agrees  with 
the  reading  of  the  Sept.  and  Jerome,  as  also  of  tho 
Mempbitlc  and  Sahldic  versions,  and  with  the  clla- 
of  the  evangelists.  It  may  be  a  mere  correcUun, 
there  is  a  curious  fhct  urged  by  Hichaelis  whiih 
18  to  give  it  soma  weight.  Josephus,  in  recording 
the  destruction  of  the  Arx  Antonia,  says  thst  the  Jews 
made  the  Temple  building  a  square,  not  consider- 
lat  it  was  written  in  tbe  prophecies  tliat  the  city 
and  Temple  should  be  taken  when  tbe  Temple  was 
lade  four-square  <,War,  vi,  6,  4).  To  what  predic- 
on  tbe  historian  here  refers  has  ainays  appeared  ob- 
scure, and  his  whole  stotement  has  been  perplexing. 
Ulchaells  argues  that  if  the  reading  of  Dan.  ix, 
IS  In  his  day  that  given  above,  tlie  difficulty'  ia 
solved;  for  we  have  only  to  suppose  he  read  the  last 
'ord  I'ipjti,  tht-yatoli',  in  which  case  the  meaning 
'onid  be  "and  In  the  Temple  shall  he  who  cuts  off 
(ftom  yxp)  be  a  dejolator"  (Ortmt,  u.  errgtl.  Bibli- 
>lhet,  ii,  IM).  If  we  may  lake  Josephus  as  a  rtfire- 
lentative  of  the  common  afuaians  of  his  countrymen, 
they  mnst  have  reganled  Uicse  predictions  as  finding 
theh'  fiiililment  not  merely  hi  the  acts  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  but  also  in  the  destruction  nf  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans  (Ani,  x,  T).  As  against  the  opinion  that 
f'tp'^  is  to  be  understood  of  idolatrous  objects  carried 
by  heathens  ialn  the  Temple,  it  has  been  objected  that 
this  word  designatea  Idols  only  as  adopted  by  the  Jews. 
But  this  ia  wholly  unfounded,  as  1  Kinga  xi,  S;  2 
Kings  xilii,  13,  and  other  passages  abundantly  show. 
Indeed,  tbe  word  is  always  used  objectivriy,  to  desig- 


1  apoten  of.— Kilto,  s.  t 


See  Aboiii 


DGsperKtJ,  a  name  of  reproach  by  which  the  ear- 
ly Chrlatiuns,  in  times  of  persecution,  were  stigmatized, 
Loctantius  aays,  "  Those  who  set  a  value  on  their  faith, 
and  will  not  deny  their  God,  they  lirst  torment  and 
butcher  with  all  their  might,  and  then  call  them  dope, 
rati,  because  they  will  not  spare  their  own  bodies;  as 
if  anything  could  be  more  deapernle  than  to  torture 
and  tear  in  pieces  those  whom  you  cannot  but  know  to 
be  innocent. "—Bingham,  Orig.  i-'ccl.  Lk.  i,  ch,  ii,  §  9. 

D«B'sail  (^laaaoi  r.  r.  A-taaoi,  perh.  for  Chsld, 
id^t,  i,  e.  Heb.  mj^l,  (riturofii™,-  Vulg.ZlMjnu),  a 
vUlage  (jcufii],  caUrUtini)  at  which  Nicanor's  army  was 
once  encam|ied  during  his  campaign  with  Judas  (2 
Jtaco.  xlv,  16).    There  is  no  mention  of  it  by  this  name 


1  the  I 


It  of  th 


actloi; 


1  Mace. 


Josephus,  but  Ewald  conjectures  (Cesch.  Itr. 

note)  that  it  may  have  been  the  Adasa  (q.  v.)  in  the 

same  region  (1  Mace,  vli,  40,  45;  Joseph.  ITor,  iil,  6). 

Tieatioyet  (n-'nc*,  moArhUh',  Exod.  sli,  23 ; 
AoapfuTTjc,  1  Cor.  X,  10),  an  exterminator  {see  BriS- 
mel,  Dt  angdo  aiemdiHtiOTt,  Jen.  1686  ;  also  in  tlie 
7'Arsaur.  theol.  philoliy.  V.  T.  1,  301  aq.).  See  Death. 
The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  by  a  figure  to  speak 
of  any  superhuman  agency  ea  tliat  of  an  angel  (see 
Bush,  Natt  on  Exod.  iu,'!);  and  whenever  this  had  a 
providential  aspect  it  waa  attributed  to  a  [llvlne  mcs- 
aenger  (2  Kings  xix,  85;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  15, 16;  Psa. 
lixviii,  *9;  Acts  xii,  88),  See  AboBi..  Even  Sa- 
tan's malignity  is  represented  aa  thus  cmplcyed  (Job 
Ii,  6,  7).      See  Abai>i>on. 

DOEservants,  a  name  given  in  the  Church  of 
France  to  such  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  as  bsve 
charge  of  churches  or  chapels  subordinate  to  the  par- 
ish chorcb.  The  old  French  law  distinguiabee  Ix^ 
tween  parish  chnrches  (parocllial'i  eedfiia)  and  anx- 
iiiary  churches  (nuxttr^tt  ecclaia),  and  the  clerpy- 
im|i|il|  ih|i  ihi  liiMii  I  "I  III  iiilili  I  the  orders  of  the 
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puish  priest  (Du  Cange,  Gloa,  s.  t.)  When  Bonaparte 
restored  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  France,  he  pro- 
vided for  the  stipend  of  the  pastors  (eurit)  out  of  the 
government  fhnds;  it  became  therefore  desirable  to 
reduce  their  number  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  set- 
tled that  there  should  be  one  for  every  district  subject 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  that  the  subordinate 
churches  (mccurtcUes)  should  be  supplied  with  whjit 
priest  they  required  on  condition  that  these  priests 
should  be  chosen  among  those  who  had  pensions,  by 
means  of  which,  together  with  what  their  congrega- 
tions would  give  them,  they  could  support  themselves. 
Two  decrees,  dated  May  81, 1804.  and  Dec.  26, 1804, 
granted  to  the  destervouUt  a  stipena  of  500  francs.  The 
deaaervanU  firml}''  established  themselves  in  their  re- 
spective fields  of  labor,  and  came,  in  fact,  to  differ  only 
from  the  curates  or  pastors  in  having  a  smaller  salary, 
and  being  more  under  the  control  of  the  bishops.  This 
control  they  tried  to  escape,  but  their  efforts  met  with 
but  little  success.  Pope  Gregory  XVI  decided  in  flavor 
of  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  bishops  never 
remove  a  dcsservant  from  his  parish  except  for  grave 
reasons.  The  desservants  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Rhen- 
ish Prussia.  See  Sibour,  ItutUvtiotu  dioci§aine»  par 
Mffr,  Vhtque  de  Digne  (Paris,  1845;  Digne,  1848),  etc. ; 
Jacobson,  in  Ilerzog,  Real-Eneyklapddk,  iU,  830. 

Destmotioii,  Citt  op  (Isa.  xix,  18>    See  On. 

Destraotioii  OF  BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON, 
The  History  op  the,  one  of  the  apoci^'phal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  found  only  in  the  Greek.  See 
Apocrypha. 

I.  TUle  and  Position. — This  apocryphal  piece,  which 
is  called  by  Theodotion,  or  in  our  editions  of  the  Sept., 
Bfj\  Kal  Aparwv,  Bel  and  the  Dragon^  and  in  the  Vulg. 
The  Hittary  of  Bel  and  the  Great  Serpent,  has  in  the 
Sept.  the  inscription  Ik  irpof^rireiac  'Afif3aKo(>ft  vtov 
'lij<TotJ  Ik  r^c  ipvXiic  Atvi^  A  Part  of  (he  Prcphecy  of 
Habakkuk,  the  Son  of  Jews,  of  the  Tribe  of  Levi,  and  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  Daniel  as  a  supplemental  chapter, 
forming  in  the  Vulg.  the  14th  chapter  of  that  prophet. 
In  the  English  Authorized  Version  it  is  entitled  in  full 
as  above,  where  it  is  placed  between  the  History  of 
Susanna  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses.  See  Bel  and 
THE  Dragon. 

II.  Contenti.^-The  plan  of  the  writer  is  both  inge- 
nious  and  attractive.  C^tus,  who  was  a  devout  wor- 
sliipper  of  Bel,  urged  Daniel  to  serve  his  idol,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  marvellous  flsct  that  it  devoured  daily  the 
enormous  sacrifice  of  tweWe  great  measures  of  fine 
flour,  forty  sheep,  and  six  vessels  of  wine  (ver.  1-6) ; 
but  Daniel,  knowing  the  deception  connected  there- 
with, smiled  at  it  (ver.  7) ;  thereupon  the  king  sum- 
moned the  priests  of  Bel,  and  demanded  an  explana- 
tion from  them  (ver.  8-10) ;  they,  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  idol  does  consume  the  sacrifice,  told  the  monarch 
that  he  should  place  it  before  Bel  himself  (ver.  11-13). 
Daniel,  however,  bad  ashes  strewed  on  the  payement 
of  the  temple,  and  convinced  Cyrus,  by  the  impress  of 
the  footsteps  upon  the  ashes,  that  the  sumptuous  feast 
prepared  for  Bel  was  consumed  in  the  night  by  the 
priests,  their  wives,  and  their  children,  who  came  into 
the  temple  through  secret  doors,  and  the  king  slew  the 
crafty  priests  (ver.  11-22).  As  for  the  Dragon,  who, 
unlike  the  dumb  Bel,  was,  as  Cyrus  urged,  a  living 
being  (ver.  23,  24),  Daniel  poisoned  it,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "  These  are  the  gods  you  worship!"  (ver.  26- 
27).  The  Babylonians,  however,  greatly  enraged  at 
the  destroyer  of  their  god,  demanded  of  Cyrus  to  sur- 
render Daniel,  whom  they  cast  into  a  den  wherein 
were  seven  lions  (ver.  28^2).  But  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  commanded  the  prophet  Habakknk,  in  Judiea,  to 
go  to  Babylon  to  furnish  Daniel  with  food,  and  when 
he  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  locality,  the  angel  carried 
him  by  the  hair  of  his  head  through  the  air  to  the 
lions*  den,  where  he  fed  and  comforted  Daniel  (ver. 


86-^).  After  servn  days  Cyrus  went  to  the  den  te 
bewafl  Daniel,  ''and,  behokl,  Daniel  was  sitting!'* 
The  king  then  commanded  that  he  should  be  taken 
out,  and  all  his  persecutors  be  thrown  in  to  be  instant- 
ly devoured,  and  the  great  Cyrus  openly  acknowU 
edged  the  greatness  of  the  God  of  Israel  (ver.  40-42). 
This  story  is  read  in  the  Boman Church  on  AsluWednea- 
day,  and  in  the  Anglican  Chnrcb  on  the  28d  nf  Novem^ 
ber.     See  Daniel,  Apocbyphaij  AoDmoNB  to. 

III.  O^araeter  of  the  Book.—The  object  of  the  Jew- 
ish author  of  the  history  of  the  destmction  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon  was,  according  to  Jabn,  **to  warn  against 
the  sin  of  idolatry  some  of  his  brethren  who  had  em- 
braced Egyptian  superstitions.  The  book  was  there- 
fore well  adapted  to  the  time,  and  shows  that  philoeo> 
phy  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  men  from  apostatizing 
into  the  most  absurd  and  degrading  superstitions.** 
The  time  of  the  writing  Jahn  ascribes  to  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies,  when  serpents  were  still  worshipped  at 
Thebes. 

Among  the  difficulties  attending  this  as  a  portion 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  Jahn  enumerates  the  denomi- 
nating Daniel  a  priest  (xiv,  1),  which  he  conceives  to 
be  a  confounding  of  Daniel  the  prophet  with  Daniel 
the  priest  (Ezra  viii,  2 ;  Neh.  x,  7) ;  the  order  of  the 
king  to  destroy  the  idol  of  Bel,  and  the  assertion  that 
serpents  were  worshipped  at  Babylon ;  but  he  conoeiveB 
all  these  difficulties  to  be  removed  by  regarding  the 
whole  as  a  parable,  pointing  out  the  vanity  of  idols, 
and  the  impostures  of  the  priests.  We  are  informed 
by  Herodotus  that  the  temple  of  Bel  was  destroyed  by 
Xerxes.  By  Protestants,  of  course,  these  apologies 
for  the  canonicity  of  this  and  the  other  apocryphal  ad- 
ditions to  Daniel  are  regarded  as  wholly  insufficient. 
See  Deutero-Canonical. 

IV.  Source  and  original  Langnage. — The  basis  of 
this  story  b  evidently  derived  from  Dan.  vi  and  Ezek. 
viii,  3,  ingeniously  elaborated  and  emt)eUished  to  effect 
the  desired  end.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  such  sacred 
legends  to  submit  to  the  trammels  of  fact,  or  to  en- 
deavor to  avoid  anachronisms.  That  Daniel,  who  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  should  here  be  represented  as  a 
priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  that  he  should  here  be  said 
to  have  destroyed  the  temple  of  Belus  which  was  pulled 
down  by  Xerxes,  and  that  the  Babylonians  should  be 
described  as  worshippers  of  living  animals,  which  they 
never  were,  are  therefore  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  these  legends.  Their  object  is  efiect,  and 
not  fact.  The  Greek  of  our  editions  of  the  Sept  is  the 
language  in  which  this  national  stoiy  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  Alexandrine  embellbher  to  exalt  the  God 
of  Abraham  before  the  idolatrous  Greeks.  Various 
fragments  of  it  in  Aramnan  and  Hebrew  aro  given  in 
the  Midrash  (Berediiih  RoAiba,  c.  68),  Josippon  ben- 
Gorion  (p.  34-i37,  ed.  Breithaupt),  and  in  Delitzsch's 
work,  De  Habacuci  vita  et  atatfy  which  will  show  the 
Babylonian  and  Palestinian  shape  of  these  popular  tra- 
ditions.— Kitto,  8.  V.     See  Bel. 

DestmctionistB.    Sec  Annihilationists. 

Detenxiliiismfthe  general  name  for  all  those  the- 
ories according  to  which  man,  in  his  religious  and  mor- 
al action,  is  absolutely  determined  by  external  or  in- 
ternal motives  not  belonging  to  him,  and  which  either 
deny  his  fVeedom  or  explain  it  as  a  mere  semblance. 
In  opposition  to  determinism,  the  word  indetermin- 
ism  has  been  used  of  a  will  which  is  absolutely  unde- 
termined ftom  abroad,  but  wholly  determines  itself. 
Such  an  absolute  indeterminism  can  only  be  predica^ 
ted  of  the  absolute  being.  Absolute  determinism,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  only  be  attributed  to  objects  whose 
activity  is  altogether  dependent  upon  external  im- 
pulses, as  is  the  case  with  the  objects  of  nature.  Ap- 
plying the  term  to  man,  every  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  holds  to  some  kind  of  determinism,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  dependent  upon  the  a(>solote  being,  and  that 
his  actions  are  inflaenced  by  impulses  not  his  own- 
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Bat  it  18  oommon  to  understand  by  detenninism  those 
views  of  man's  dependence  upon  external  influences 
which  destroy  his  moral  responsibility.  In  this  sense 
various  kinds  of  determinism  are  distingnished.  It  is 
/atalisiic  or  predetermkUaiic  if  it  places  an  irresistible 
fatality  above  even  the  divine  being  or  economy,  as 
was  done  by  the  Greeks  in  the  doctrine  of  fate,  and  is 
still  done  by  the  Mohammedans.  It  is  pantheuUc  if 
it  deduces  necessity  from  the  unalterable  connection 
of  tilings,  making  the  individual  acts  of  man,  as  it 
were,  a  sport  of  tlie  world-soul  with  itself,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  cosmic  theories  of  the  Indians,  in  the  ethics 
of  the  Stoics,  in  the  83rstem  of  Spinoza,  and  in  certain 
modem  systems.  The  attrological  determinism  is  a 
transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  kind.  Deter- 
minism is  materialiutie  if  the  want  of  human  freedom 
is  explained  by  the  life  of  the  human  soul  being  deter- 
mined  by  an  evil  or  hostile  materia,  as  was  done  by 
the  Parsees,  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Manichsans.  Dif- 
ferent from  these  ancient  materialists  ue  tlie  modem 
representatives  of  a  materialistic  detenninism,  like  La 
Mettrie,  who  reduce  all  human  actions  to  an  absolute 
compulsion  by  sensuous  motives.  A  subdivision  of 
this  determinism  is  the  ptirenological  detenninism 
which  in  modem  times  has  found  some  champions. 
A  subtle  form  of  determinism  is  found  in  some  ration- 
alistic writers,  who  explain  the  self-determination  of 
man  as  a  coercion  by  inner  representations  (Priestly) 
or  by  adequate  reasons  (Leibnitz).  Other  writers  on 
this  subject  liave  divided  determinism  into  mechani- 
cal, rational,  and  metaphysical  determinism. — Herzog, 
ReaUEncyklop.  iii,  331.  See  Will  ;  Predestination. 
Detraction  (Lat  detraction  from  deirakere)  means 
primarily  taking  off  from  a  thing ;  and  in  morals  it  is 
the  act  of  depreciating  another's  reputation.  B&rrow 
observes  (IToriit,  N.  Y.  edition,  i,  203  sq.)  that  it  dif- 
fers from  skmder^  which  involves  an  imputation  of 
falsehood ;  from  reoUinp^  which  includes  bitter  and  foul 
language ;  and  from  centurinff,  which  is  of  a  more  gen- 
eral purport,  extending  indifferently  to  all  kinds  of 
persons,  qualities,  and  actions ;  but  detraction  especial- 
ly respects  worthy  persons,  good  qualities,  and  lauda- 
ble actions,  the  reputation  of  which  it  aimeth  to  de- 
stroy. It  is  a  fault  opposed  to  candor,  "  Nothing  can 
be  more  incongraous  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the 
example  of  Christ,  the  command  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  mankind,  than  a  spirit  of  detraction ;  and  yet  there 
are  many  who  never  seem  happy  but  when  they  are 
employed  in  this  work;  they  feed  and  live  upon  the 
supposed  infirmities  of  others ;  they  allow  excellence 
to  none;  they  depreciate  every  thing  that  is  praise- 
worthy ;  and,  possessed  of  no  ffood  themselves,  they 
think  all  others  are  like  them.  '  O !  my  soul,  come 
thou  not  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine 
honour,  be  not  thou  united'  "  (Buck,  Theohg,  Diet. 
s.  v.).  *^When  we  consider  the  motives  in  which  de- 
traction originates,  we  shall  find  that  most  of  them 
spring  from,  or  centre  in,  malevolence.  In  some  per- 
sons there  is  a  lust  of  distinction,  which  cannot  en- 
dure an  equal,  and  burns  with  a  desire  to  level  the 
pre-eminence  of  every  superior.  In  whatever  degree 
this  disposition  may  prevail,  it  is  combined  with  a  de- 
sire to  eclipse  the  worth,  or  to  deduct  from  the  excel- 
lence of  those  above,  or  those  on  a  level  of  ability  or 
merit  with  itself.  Hence,  if  we  would  eradicate  every 
propensity  to  detraction,  it  is  essentially  requisite  that 
we  cultivate  a  humble  spirit,  and  that,  impressed  with 
a  consciousness  of  our  own  unworthiness,  we  learn  to 
think  and  to  speak  of  others  more  justly  as  well  as 
more  charitably.  Some  persons  of  mean  talents,  slen- 
der capacity,  grovelling  desires,  or  little  industry,  who 
are  too  timid  to  undertake  any  thing  ^i^ood  or  great,  or 
too  feeble  or  too  indolent  to  execute  it,  are  continually 
endeavoring  to  screen  themselves  from  contempt,  or  to 
hide  their  own  individual  insignificance  by  deprecia- 
ting the  worth,  railing  at  the  audacity,  or  ridiculhig 
the  exertions  of  those  who  have  more  ability,  more  en- 


terprise, more  intellect,  and  more  activity  than  thenw 
selves.  There  is  no  integrity,  however  pure,  no  worth, 
however  genuine,  which  is  not  exposed  to  invidious 
obscuration,  to  unjust  surmises,  and  wily  misrepresent* 
atlon ;  and  designing  and  interested  men,  who  abound 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  well  know  how  to  convert 
these  practices  to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  in- 
jury of  their  neighbor.  If  detraction  be  found  in  a 
greater  degree,  or  of  a  more  mischievpus  kind,  in  a 
court  than  in  a  village,  it  is  only  because  in  the  former 
there  is  a  stronger  incitement  to  its  exercise,  and  more 
ample  space  for  its  operations.  Detraction  tends  to 
reduce  the  best  men  to  a  level  with  the  worst,  and  thus 
to  bring  worth  itself  into  disrepute.  It  tends  to  chill 
the  udor  of  doing  good,  and  to  produce  a  general  be- 
lief tSat  all  the  virtue  which  exists  cmong  men  is  im- 
aginary and  counterfeit.  It  involves  in  itself  a  high 
degree  of  depravity,  and  is  connected  with  the  viola- 
tion of  every  moral  tie.  Is  it  not  adverse  to  justice  ? 
Is  it  not  incompatible  with  charity  ?  Is  it  not  a  plain 
dereliction  of  our  duty  to  God  ?  For  is  it  not  princi- 
pally occupied  in  lessening  the  estimation  of  the  good 
and  wise,  who  are  more  especially  the  objects  of  his  fa- 
vor, and  the  excellence  of  his  rational  creation  ?  Must 
not  the  pracUce,  therefore,  bring  us  under  the  divine 
displeasure  ?  Is  there  not  in  the  habit  so  large  a  mix- 
ture of  malevolence  as  necessarily  implies  that  we  are 
strangers  to  the  love  of  God ;  and,  if  we  will  persist  in 
so  hateful  a  [uractice,  can  we  hope  to  escape  that  place 
of  torment  in  which  there  are  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth?  (^Fellowet'a  Body  of  Theology,  ii,  352,  367; 
Warner's  System  of  Divvmiy  and  Morality,  u,  90)."— 
Robinson,  T%eel.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Deti'el  (Heb.  DeHeT,  ^Kiir*!,  according  to  Gesenius, 
invocation  of  God;  according  to  FUrst,  acquainted  vith 
God ;  Sept.  *¥ayovriK ;  Yulg.  Dehvet),  father  of  Eliasaph, 
the  "captain"  (K'^ipd)  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time 
of  the  numbering  of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num.  i,  14; 
vii,  42, 47 ;  x,  20).  B.C.  ante  1657.  The  same  man 
is  mentioned  again  in  ii,  14,  but  here  the  name  appears 
as  Rbcel  (q.  v.),  owing  to  an  interchange  of  the  two 
very  similar  Hebrew  letters  "T  and  ^.  In  this  latter 
passage  the  Samariten,  Arabic  and  Yulg.  retain  the 
D ;  the  Sept.,  as  in  other  places,  has  R.  The  greater 
weight  of  evidence  is  therefore  in  favor  of  the  reading 
"  Deuel*'  in  both  passages.  FUrst  ingeniously  sug- 
gests (^ffeb.  Handw.  p.  804)  that  the  name  may  have 
been  originally  Darnel  (^K'ly'l"?),  which  would  ex- 
plain  the  various  reading. 

Deurhof^  Willbm,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1650.  He  did  not  follow  any  particular  course  of 
study,  received  no  regular  education,  and  followed  the 
business  of  basket-making  during  his  whole  life,  yet 
made  himself  a  name  by  the  originality  and  vigor  of 
his  reasoning  faculties.  He  died  in  1717.  While  fol- 
lowing his  daily  vocations,  he  studied  philosophy  and 
theology,  yet  without  any  system  or  method.  Among 
the  philosophers  he  followed  more  especially  Spinoza 
and  Des  Cartes,  particularly  the  latter ;  yet  he  thought 
he  could  improve  on  Des  Cartes's  system.  The  pe- 
culiar philosophico-theological  system  which  he  thus 
originated  is  presented  explained  in  his  various  writ- 
ings, which,  however,  are  now  become  scarce,  and  con- 
tain, besides,  many  heterodox  principles.  See  Bruck- 
eri  Historia  Philosopkice  (tom.  iv,  pt.  ii,  Lpz.  1744,  p. 
291, 704, 720) ;  Herzog,  Seal-Encyklop.  iii,  383. 

DeusdSdit,  or  Deodfttus,  Pope,  succeeded  Bon- 
iface IV,  615,  and  died  618.  His  reign  is  marked  by 
quite  wondeiful  miracles,  and  by  false  decretals.  His 
name  is  among  the  sainis  (Nov.  9). 

DeUB  xnisere&tur  (God  have  merey\  the  Latin 
name  of  the  sixty-seventh  psalm,  derived  from  ite  first 
words,  which,  in  the  Church  of  England,  may  be  used 
in  the  evening  prayer,  after  the  second  lesson,  instead 
of  the  nunc  dimittie,  except  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
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month,  on  vhich  it  occurs  among  the  psalms  for  the 
day. — Hook,  Church  Dlcdonary^  s.  v. 

Deuslng,  Herman,  son  of  Anthony  Densing,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician,  mathematician,  and  professor, 
was  born  in  Groningen,  March  14, 1654.  He  was  bred 
to  the  profession  of  law,  but,  taking  a  dislike  to  it,  he 
relinquished  it,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the- 
ological studies.  In  1690  he  published  his  Historia 
allegorica  VeUria  et  Novi  Tettamenti,  junda  revelaiione 
myMterU  s.  $,  triadot.  By  this  work  he  made  himself 
known  as  a  tjrpical  and  mystical  theologian.  The 
typical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptores  was  pushed  to 
its  extreme  limits.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
allegorically  explained.  The  result  was,  that  he  was 
aocused  of  heresy,  and  debarred  from  the  Lord'sjSup- 
per.  He  wrote  two  works  in  his  own  defence,  one  in 
Dutch  and  the  other  in  Latin.  In  1700  appeared  his 
CommetUarius  myiticus  in  decalogum  et  explicaHo  mygHca 
turn  historia  de  muliere  hamorrhoisa  etfiUa  Jairi^  turn 
parabola  de  Epulone  divUe  et  Lazaro  mendico.  In  1712 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  Mytterium  «.  s.  triados,  in 
which  ho  fully  developed  his  allegorical  views  of  this 
doctrine.  He  also  contributed  several  exegetical  ar- 
ticles to  the  BibHolheca  Bremenns,  He  gradually  re- 
ceded from  his  extreme  views.  The  Groningen  Con- 
sistory repealed  the  sentence  of  suspension  that  they 
had  passed  against  him.  He  now  connected  himself 
with  the  Walloon  Church.  He  was  permitted  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace,  and  he  died  Janu- 
ary 3, 1722,  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 

Deutero-Canonical  BOOKS  of  thb  Old  Tes- 
tament, a  term  applied  in  modem  times  to  denote 
those  sacred  books  which,  originally  denominated  ec- 
elesioBtical  and  apocryphal^  were  not  in  the  Jewish  or 
Hebrew  Canon,  but,  as  being  contained  in  the  old 
Greek  versions,  were  publicly  read  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church.  See  Apocrypha.  For  the  suspected 
boolcs  of  the  New  Tegtament,  see  Antilegomexa. 

1.  It  is  acknowled.;^ed  by  all  that  these  books  never 
had  a  place  in  the  Jewish  Canon.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic professor  Alber,  of  Pesth  (who  considers  them  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  received  books  of  the  He- 
brew Canon),  observes:  ^*  The  Deutero- canonical 
boolis  are  those  which  the  Jews  had  not  in  their  Can- 
on, but  are,  notwithstanding,  received  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  concerning  which,  on  this  very  account 
of  their  not  having  been  in  the  Jewish  Canon,  there 
has  existed  some  donbt  even  in  the  Church"  {Jfutkut, 
Ilertneneut.  vol.  i,  ch.  viii,  ix).  Josephus,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  apostles,  after  describing  the  Jewish 
Canon  {Apion,  i,  8),  which  he  says  consists  of  twenty- 
two  books,  remarks:  **But  from  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes  to  within  our  memory  there  have  been  several 
things  committed  to  writing  which,  however,  hctce  not 
acquired  the  same  degree  o/ credit  and  authority  as  the 
former  books,  Inasmuch  as  the  tradition  and  succession 
of  the  prophets  were  less  certain."  It  has  been  shown 
by  Hornemann  (Obtervat,  ad  illust,  doctr,  de  Canon,  V, 
T,  ex  Philone)  that,  although  Philo  was  acquainted 
with  tlio  boolcs  in  question,  he  has  not  cited  any  of 
them,  at  least  with  the  view  of  establishing  any  prop- 
osition. 

2.  Among  the  early  Christian  writers,  Jerome,  in 
his  Prefaces,  gives  us  the  most  complete  Information 
that  we  possess  regarding  the  authority  of  these  books 
in  his  time.  After  enumerating  the  twenty-two  books 
of  the  Hel>rew  Canon,  consisting  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  he  adds :  "  This  pro- 
logue I  write  as  a  preface  to  the  books  to  be  translated 
by  us  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  that  we  may  know 
that  all  the  books  which  are  not  of  this  numl)er  are 
apocryphal;  therefore  Wisdom,  which  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  Solomon  as  its  author,  and  the  iMok  of  Je- 
sus the  son  of  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  Shepherd, 
are  not  in  the  Canon."  Again,  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  of  the  books  of  Solomon  from  the  Hebrew, 


he  observes :  "  These  three  books  (Proverbs,  Eoclesi- 
astes,  and  Canticles)  only  are  Solomon*s.    There  Is 
also  the  Book  o/Jeaus  the  son  o/Sirachf  and  another 
paeud-eptgraphal  book,  called  the  Wisdom  o/SoUmumf 
the  former  of  which  I  have  seen  in  Hebrew,  called  not 
Ecclesiasticus,  as  among  the  Latins,  but  the  Parables ; 
with  which  likewise  have  been  joined  Ecclesiaates  and 
the  Song  of  Songs,  that  the  collection  might  the  better 
resemble  the  books  of  Solomon  both  in  matter  and  de- 
sign.    The  second  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  style  plainly  evinces  its  Greek  orig- 
inal :  some  ancient  writers  say  it  is  a  work  of  Philo  the 
Jew.    As,  therefore,  the  Church  reads  Judith  and  To- 
bit,  and  the  books  of  Maccabees,  but  does  not  receive 
them  among  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  so  likewise  it 
may  read  these  two  books  for  the  edification  of  the  peo- 
ple, bat  not  as  of  authority  for  proving  any  doctrines 
of  religion  (ad  adijicationem  pi^ia,  non  ad  auctoritaiem 
ecctesiasticorum  dogmatum  confimumdam).''*     Of  B«- 
ruch  he  8a3r8  that  he  does  '*  not  translate  it  because  it 
was  not  in  Hebrew,  nor  received  by  the  Jews."     He 
never  translated  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  or  either  of 
the  books  of  Maccabees,  and  observes  that   "such 
books  as  are  not  of  the  twenty-four  letters  are  to  be 
utterly  rejected''  {P^^f-  o^  Eeram),    In  his  Preface  to 
Judith  he  says,  in  like  manner,  "Among  the  Hebrews 
this  book  is  read  among  the  hagiographa  (or,  accord- 
ing to  some  manuscripts,  cpocrypha),  whose  authority 
is  not  judged  sufficient  to  support  disputed  matters." 
He  adds,  at  the  same  time,  that  "  the  Council  of  Nice 
is  said  to  have  included  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  holy 
Scriptures."     We  have,  however,  no  authority  for 
supposing  that  the  Council  of  Nice  ever  formed  such 
a  catalogue.     There  is  no  account  of  the  matter  in 
any  of  its  acts  which  have  reached  us.     There  is,  in- 
deed, a  catalogue,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Jones,  attrib- 
uted by  Pappus,  in  his  Synodicon^  to  this  council,  with 
this  relation :  *  *  That  the  bbhops  tiiere  assembled  were, 
by  a  very  extraordinary  miracle,  convinced  which 
were  inspired  and  which  were  apocryphal  books,  af- 
ter this  manner :  Having  put  all  the  books  that  laid 
claim  to  inspiration  under  the  communion-table  (rf 
diiq.  rpaire^y)  in  a  church,  they  prayed. to  God  that 
those  which  were  of  divine  inspiration  might  be  found 
above  or  upon  the  table,  and  those  which  were  apoc- 
ryphal might  be  found  under;  and,  accordingly,  as 
they  pray^,  it  came  to  pass."     This  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  fable,  and  cardinal  Bellamiino 
(/)e  Verho  Dei)  admits  that  there  could  have  been  no 
canon  determined  on  by  the  Nicene  Council,  as  in 
that  case  none  would  have  ventured  to  reject  it ;  bat 
he  supposes  that  Jerome  may  have  found  in  some 
of  its  acts,  now  lost,  some  citation  from  the  book  of 
Judith.     Bellarmine  further  admits  that  in  Jerome's 
time  the  ecclesiastical  books,  although  read  in  the 
churches,  wcro  neither  in  the  Jewish  nor  Christian  Can-- 
on,  inasmuch  as  no  general  council  had  yet  determined 
anything  concerning  them. 

Rufinus  made  the  same  distinction  with  regard  to  the 
books  of  Scripture  that  Jerome  did.  After  enumera- 
ting the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  exactly- 
according  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  saying,  *'  These  are  the 
volumes  which  the  fathers  have  indudied  in  the  Canon, 
and  out  of  which  they  would  have  us  prove  the  doc- 
trines of  our  faith,"  he  adds,  "how^ever,  it  ought  to  be 
observed  that  there  are  also  other  books  which  are  not 
canonical,  but  have  been  called  by  our  forefathers  ec- 
clesiastical,  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  another 
called  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  which  among 
the  Latins  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus, by  which  title  is  denoted  not  the  author  of  the 
book,  but  the  quality  of  the  vrriting.  Of  the  same  or- 
der is  the  book  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees.  In  the  New  Testament  u  the  book  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  which  is  called  *Two  Ways,  or 
the  Judgment  of  Peter ;'  all  which  they  would  have 
to  be  read  in  the  churches,  but  not  alleged  by  way  of 
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authority  for  proving  articles  of  fkith.  Other  Scrip- 
tares  they  call  apocry^htdf  which  they  would  not  have 
to  be  read  in  churches"  (/n  Stfmb.  AjHttt."). 

There  have  thus  been  three  divisions  made  by  the 
ancients,  viz.  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical, and  the  Apocryphal ;  or,  otherwise,  the  Canon- 
ical and  the  Apocr}i>hal,  of  which  latter  there  are  two 
kinds,  viz.  those  which,  having  nothing  contrary  to 
the  faith,  may  be  profitably  read,  although  not  authen- 
tic, and  those  which  are  injurious  and  contrary  to  the 
faith.  It  is,  however,  maintained  by  professor  Alber 
that,  when  Jerome  and  Rufinns  said  the  ecclesiastical 
books  were  read  for  edification,  but  not  for  confirming 
articles  of  faith,  they  only  meant  that  they  were  not 
to  be  employed  in  controversies  with  the  Jews,  who 
did  not  acknowledge  their  authority.  These  fathers, 
however,  certainly  put  them  into  the  same  rank  with 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas. 

The  earliest  catalogue  which  we  possess  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  is  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  pre- 
served by  Eusebius.  From  his  statement,  written  in 
the  year  170,  it  seems  evident  that  there  had  then  been 
no  catalogue  authorized  by  the  Church  or  any  public 
body.  He  enumerates  the  books  of  the  Jewish  Canon 
only,  from  which,  however,  he  omits  the  lx>ok  of  Es- 
ther (q.  v.). 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  drtnon 

up  by  any  public  body  in  the  Christian  Churchy  which 

has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  the  Council  of  Laodi- 

cea,  in  Phrygia,  supposed  to  be  held  about  the  year 

865.     In  the  last  two  canons  of  this  council,  as  we 

now  have  them,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  books 

of  Scripture  nearly  conformable,  in  the  Old  Testament, 

to  the  Jewish  Canon.    The  canons  are  in  these  words : 

**That  private  Pnalms  oaght  not  to  be  said  in  the  church, 
nor  any  books  not  canoaictil,  but  only  the  canontcal  books  of 
the  Old  and  Nctr  Testament  The  books  of  the  Old  Testa, 
ment  which  ought  to  be  read  are  these:  1.  Genesi«i;  2.  Ex- 
odufi);  8.  Leviticus;  4.  Numbers;  5.  Deuteronomy;  6.  Joshua, 
son  of  Nun;  7.  Judges,  trith  Ruth;  8.  Esther;  !).  1  and  2 
King^iomii ;  10.  8  and  4  Klngdonv ;  11. 1  and  2  Remains ;  12. 
1  and  2  Ksdras;  1.^.  the  book  of  150  Tsalms;  14.  Proverbs; 
15.  Ecclesiastes ;  16.  Canticles;  17.  Job;  IS.  the  Twelve 
l^opliets ;  19.  Isaiah ;  20.  Jeremiah  and  Baruch^  the  Lam- 
entations and  the  Epistles ;  2L  Ilsektel ;  22.  DanieL" 

This  catalogue  is  not,  however,  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  genuine.  '* Possibly  learned  men,"  says 
Lardner,  **  according  to  the  different  notions  of  the 
party  they  have  been  engaged  in,  have  been  led  to  dis- 
regard the  last  canon ;  some  because  of  its  omitting 
the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  others 
because  it  has  not  the  book  of  Revelation."  Basnage, 
in  his  History  of  ike  Church,  observes  that  **  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  have  equally  disparaged  this  syn- 
od." *'  It  18  said,"  remarks  Lardner,  "  that  the  can- 
ons of  this  council  were  received  and  adopted  by  some 
General  Councils  in  after  times;  nevertheless  perhaps 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  show  that  those  General  Coun- 
cils received  the  lost  canon,  and  exactly  approved  the 
catalogue  of  said  books  therein  contained,  without  any 
addition  or  diminution,  as  we  now  have  it'*  (see  Mansi's 
Concilia,,  ii,  574). 

But,  besides  the  Hebrew  canon,  the  reader  will  have 
observed  that  there  wera  certain  other  books  publicly 
read  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  treated  with  a  high 
degree  of  respect,  although  not  considered  by  the  He- 
brews, from  whom  they  were  derived  (see  the  passage 
above  cited  from  Josephus),  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  former.  These  books  seem  to  have  been  included 
in  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  which  was  generally 
made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  does  not  appear  whether  the  apostles  gave 
any  cautions  against  the  reading  of  these  books,  and 
it  has  even  been  supposed  that  they  have  referred  to 
them.  Others,  however,  have  maintained  that  the 
principal  passages  to  which  they  have  referred  (for  it 
is  not  pretended  that  they  have  cited  them)  are  from 
the  canonical  books.  The  following  are  the  passages 
here  alluded  to : 


Rom.  zl.  24,  oomp.  with 
Heb.  i,  IS,  " 


i> 


xl,5, 
Rom.  xiii,  1 
»»     JI,  11 
GaL  il,  0 
Eph.  vi,  9 
CoL  iii,  23 
1  Pet  i,  24  > 
James  i,  10  / 
1  Cor.  X,  10, 
James  11,  28, 
Luke  X,  41, 
1  Thess.  Iv,  3, 
Matt,  vll,  12, 

1  Cor.  X,  20, 
John  X,  22, 
Heb.  xl,  85, 
MatL  Ix,  13, 

2  Cor.  xiii,  6, 


it 


n 


li 


il 


Wisdom  ix,  13,  see  Isa.  xl,  13. 
"       vil,  28. 

"      iv,  10,  see  Oen.  v,  24. 
**      vl,  8,  see  Prov.  viU,  15,  Ift 


It 


vi,  7,  see  Deut.  x,  17. 


EccluB.  xlv,  17,  see  Isa.  xl,  G. 

Judith  viii,  25,  (Lat.)  Num.  xir,  15b 

"     V,  22. 
Toblt  iv,  7. 

»*     iv,  17. 

"     Iv,  Itk 
Barach  iv,  7. 

1  Mace  iv,  SO. 

2  Mace  vi,  7,  see  F>»lni.  xlv,  15. 
Prayer  of  Manasses. 

3  Esdras  ill,  12. 


Some  of  the  uncanonical  books,  however,  had  not 
been  extant  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  at 
most  at  the  Christian  era,  and  could  onlv  have  ob- 
tained  a  place  in  the  Greek  Scriptures  a  short  time 
before  this  period ;  but  the  only  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  existence  for  the  first  three  hundred  yeara  af- 
ter Christ,  either  among  the  Jews  or  Christians  of 
Greece,  Italy,  or  Africa,  contained  these  books  without 
any  mark  of  distinction  that  we  know  of.  The  He- 
brew Bible  and  language  were  quite  unknown  to  them 
during  this  period,  and  the  most  learned  were,  proba- 
bly, but  ill  informed  on  the  subject,  at  least  before  Je- 
rome^ s  translation  of  the  Scriptures  Arom  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  Latin  versions  before  his  time  were  all 
made  Arom  the  Septuagint.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find 
any  catalogue  of  these  writings  before  the  Council  of 
Hippo,  but  only  individual  notices  of  separate  book?. 
Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  {^Siromata^  A.D.  211) 
cites  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus,  and 
Origen  refers  to  several  of  these  books,  treating  them 
with  a  high  degree  of  veneration.  **  There  is,"  says 
Eusebius,  "an  epistle  of  Africanus,  addressed  to  Ori- 
gen, in  which  he  intimates  his  doubt  on  the  history  of 
Snsannah  in  Daniel,  as  if  it  were  a  spurious  and  ficti- 
tious composition ;  to  which  Origen  wrote  a  very  full 
answer."  These  epistles  are  both  extant.  Origen,  at 
great  length,  vindicates  these  parts  of  the  Greek  ver- 
sion— ^for  he  acknowledges  that  they  were  not  in  the 
Hebrew — ^from  the  objections  of  Africanus,  asserting 
that  they  wera  true  and  genuine,  and  made  use  of  in 
Greek  among  all  the  churehes  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
that  we  should  not  attend  to  the  fraudulent  comments 
of  the  Jews,  but  take  that  only  for  true  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  which  the  seventy  had  translated,  for  that 
this  only  was  confirmed  by  apostolic  authority.  In 
the  same  letter  he  cites  the  book  of  Tobit,  and  in  his 
second  book,  De  Principiis^  he  even  speaks  of  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hennas  as  divinely  inspired.  Origen,  how- 
ever, uses  very  different  language  in  regard  to  tho 
book  of  Enoch,  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs, and  the  Assumption  of  Moses. 

The  local  Council  of  Hippo,  held  in  the  year  of 
Christ  393,  at  which  Augustine,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Hippo,  was  present,  formed  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  which  the 
ecclesicutical  books  were  all  included.'  They  are  in- 
serted in  the  following  order  in  its  86th  Ccnon,  viz. : 

''*•  That  nothing  be  read  in  the  church  besld&s  the  Canoni- 
cal Scriptures.  IToder  the  nnme  of  Canonical  Scriptures  are 
reckoned  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Kuth,  4  books  of  Kings,  Iteinalnis  Job,  Psalms 
of  David,  5  books  of  Solomon,  12  books  of  the  Prophets,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiali,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Tobit,  Judith,  Hesthnr,  Esdras,  2 
books,  Maccabees,  2  books.'*  [For  the  books  of  the  Vew  Tes- 
tnro(>nt,  see  Antilxi^omena.]  ^^  But  for  the  confirmation  of 
this  canon  the  churches  beyond  the  seas  are  to  be  consulted.** 
Tho  Passions  of  the  Martyrs  were  also  permitted  to  be  read  on 
their  anniversaries. 

The  third  Council  of  Carthage,  generally  believed 
to  have  been  held  in  897,  at  which  Aurelius,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  presided,  and  at  which  Augustine  was  pres- 
ent, consisting  in  all  of  forty-four  bishops,  adopted  tho 
same  catalogue,  which  was  confirmed  at  the  fourth 
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Ceancil  of  Carthage,  held  in  the  year  419.  The  refer- 
ence eaid  to  have  been  made  from  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage,  held  in  897,  to  pope  Boniface,  is  a  manifieat 
anachronism  in  the  copies  of  the  acts  of  this  council 
(see  L'Abbe's  Concilia)^  as  the  pontificate  of  Boni&ce 
did  not  commence  before  417.  It  has  therefore  been 
conjectured  that  this  reference  belongs  to  the  fourth 
council. 

As  St.  Augustine  had  great  influence  at  these  Coun- 
cils, it  must  be  of  importance  to  ascertain  his  private 
sentiments  on  this  subject.  This  eminent  man,  who 
was  bom  in  854,  consecrated  bishop  of  Hippo  (the  pres- 
ent Bona)  in  896,  and  died  in  430,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  writes  as  follows  in  the  year  897 : 

^*  The  entire  Canon  of  Scripture  is  comprtfled  in  these  hooka. 
There  are  5  of  Moses,  vie  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
ben,  Deuteronomy;  1  of  Joshua,  1  of  Judges,  1  small  book 
caUed  Ruth,  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Kingdoms,  the  4  books  of  the  Kingdoms,  and  2  of  the  Ke- 
m^ns,  not  following  one  another,  but  parallel  to  each  other. 
These  are  historical  books  which  contain  a  succession  of  times 
in  the  order  of  events.  There  are  others  which  do  not  observe 
the  order  of  time,  and  are  unconnected  together,  as  Job,  Tobit, 
Esther,  and  Judith,  the  2  books  of  Maccabees,  and  the  2  books 
of  Ezra,  which  last  do  more  observe  the  order  of  a  regular 
succession  of  events,  after  that  contained  in  the  Kingdoms 
and  Remains.  Next  are  the  Prophets,  among  which  is  1  book 
of  the  Pisalms  of  David,  and  3  of  Solomon,  viz.  I^roverbe,  Can- 
ticles, and  Eoclesiastes ;  for  these  8  book^.  Wisdom  and  Kc- 
ciesiasticaB,  are  called  Solomon's  frar  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause  they  have  a  resemblance  to  his  writings :  for  it  is  a  very 

general  opinion  that  they  were  written  by  Jesus  the  son  of 
Irach ;  which  books,  however,  since  they  are  admitted  into 
authority,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  prophetieal  books.  The 
rest  are  the  books  of  those  who  are  property  called  prophets, 
as  the  several  hooka  of  the  12  Prophets,  which  being  found  to- 
gether, and  never  separated,  are  reckoned  1  book.  The  names 
of  which  prophets  are  these  :  Hosea,  Joel,  Amoe,  Obadiah,  Jo- 
nah, Mienh,  Nahum,  Habakkak,  Zephaniah,  Haggal,  Zecha- 
xiah,  MalachL  Afier  these  the  four  Prophets  of  large  vol- 
umes, Imiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Esekiel.  In  these  44  books  is 
comprised  nil  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament**  (De  Doctr. 
ChrUt.).  [For  the  New,  see  Amtilboomima  ;  they  are  the 
same  with  thoee  now  received.] 

It  has,  indeed,  been  maintained  that  Angustine  altered 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  deutero-canonical 
books  in  his  Retractions  (see  Henderson  On  IrupirO' 
Hon,  p.  495) ;  but  the  only  passage  in  this  work  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  which  we  can  discover,  is  that 
wherein  he  confesses  his  mistake  in  terming  Ecclesi- 
aaticns  a  prophetical  boolc.  Augustine  has  also  been 
supposed  to  have  testified  to  the  inferior  authority 
of  these  books,  from  hie  saying  that  one  of  them  was 
read  from  the  reader's  place.  '*  The  sentiment  of  the 
book  of  Wisdom  is  not  to  be  rejected,  which  has  de- 
served to  be  recited  for  such  a  long  course  of  years 
fh>m  the  step  of  the  readers  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  to  be  heard  with  the  veneration  of  divine  author- 
ity from  the  bishop  to  the  humblest  of  the  laics,  fhlth- 
ful,  penitents,  and  catechumens." 

Wiiat  the  result  of  the  reference  ftom  AfHca  to  the 
''churches  beyond  the  seas"  may  have  been,  we  can 
only  judge  from  the  letter  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  l>y  Innocent  I,  bishop  of  Rome, 
to  St.  Exupere,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  in  the  year  405. 
In  this  letter,  which,  although  disputed,  is  most  prol)- 
ably  genuine.  Innocent  gives  the  same  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  those  of 
the  councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage,  omitting  only  the 
book  of  Esther. 

The  next  catalogue  is  that  of  the  Roman  Council, 
drawn  up  by  pope  Gelasius  and  seventy  bishops.  The 
genuineness  of  the  acts  of  this  council  has  1)een  ques- 
tioned by  Pearson,  Cave,  and  the  two  Basnages,  but 
vindicated  by  Pagi  and  Jeremiah  Jones.  The  cata- 
logue is  identical  with  the  preceding,  except  in  the  or- 
der of  the  books. 

Some  of  the  most  important  manuscripts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  have  descended  to  us  were  written 
soon  after  this  period.  The  very  ancient  Alexandrian 
MS.  now  in  the  British  Museum  contains  the  follow- 
ing books  in  the  order  which  we  here  give  them,  to- 
gether witii  the  annexed  catalogue:  "Genesis,  Exodus,  J 


Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy',  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth— 8  books.  Kingdoms,  4  f  Remains,  2--6  hooka. 
Sixteen  Prophets,  viz.  Hosea,  1 ;  Amos,  2 ;  Micah,  3  ; 
Joel,  4 ;  Obadiah,  5 ;  Jonah,  6 ;  Nahum,  7 ;  Ambacum, 
8 ;  Zephaniah,  9 ;  Haggai,  10 ;  Zechariah,  11 ;  Mala- 
chi,  12 ;  Isaiah,  18 ;  Jeremiah,  14 ;  Ezeluel.  15 ;  Dan- 
iel, 16;  Esther;  Tobit;  Judilh;  Ezra,  2;  Maccabees, 
4;  Psalter  and  Hymns;  Job;  Proverbs;  Ecclesiaa- 
tes;  Canticles;  Wisdom;  Wisdom  of  Jesus  Sirach; 
4  G^oepels;  Acts,  1;  7  Catholic  Eplsties;  14  Epistiea 
of  Paul ;  Revelation ;  2  Eplsties  of  Clement;  together 
.  .  .  .  boolis ;  Psalms  of  Solomon."  These  l)ook8  are 
equally  incorporated  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  (which  was  originally  translated  from 
the  Septuagint).  Those  which  Jerome  did  not  trans- 
late ftom  the  Hebrew  or  Greek,  as  Wisdom  and  Eccle- 
siasticus,  were  adopted  from  the  older  Latin  version. 

Although  the  Canon  of  Scripture  seemed  now  to  be 
so  far  settled  by  the  decrees  of  these  councils,  all  did 
not  conceive  themselves  bound  by  them ;  and  it  is  ob- 
served by  Jahn  (^IrUrodJ)  that  they  were  not  otherwise 
to  be  understood  than  "that  the  ecclesiastical  books 
enumerated  in  this  catalogue  were  to  he  held  as  useful 
for  the  edification  of  the  people,  but  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  confirmation  of  doctrines  of  faith."  Such  ap- 
pears at  least  to  have  been  the  sentiment  of  many 
eminent  divines  between  this  period  and  the  l€th 
centur}'. 

8.  Bishop  Cosin,  in  his  excellent  Scholastic  Sistory 
of  the  Canon f  furnishes  to  this  effect  a  host  of  quota- 
tions from  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  including  Yen. 
Bede,  John  of  Damascus,  Alcuin,  Peter  Mauritius, 
Hugh  de  St.  Victor,  cardinal  Hugo  de  St  Cher,  the  an- 
ther of  the  ordinary  GhsSy  and  Nicholas  Lyranus.  Of 
these,  some  call  the  deutero-canonical  books  "excel- 
lent and  useful,  but  not  in  the  Canon ;"  others  speak 
of  them  as  "  apocrj'phal,  that  is,  doubtful  Scriptures," 
as  not  ha\ing  been  "written  in  the  time  of  the  proph- 
ets, but  in  that  of  the  priests,  under  Ptolemy,"  etc 
as  not  "equalling  the  sublime  dignity  of  the  other 
books,  yet  deserving  reception  for  their  laudable  in- 
struction," classing  them  with  the  writings  of  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Bede,  and  making  a  marked 
distinction  not  only  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Canons,  but  even  between  parts  of  the  deutero-canoni- 
cal writings.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  also  (Canon 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ascertedned)  cites  several 
of  the  same  authorities ;  he  has,  however,  in  one  in- 
stance, evidently  mistaken  Peter  Lombani  for  Peter 
Comestor,  the  author  of  Scholastic  ffi^ory.  At  the 
era  of  the  Reformation  we  find  Faber,  Stapulensis,  and 
cardinal  Cajetan  expressing  themselves  to  the  same 
eflfect,  and  the  learned  Sanctes  Pagnini,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  from  the  original  languages,  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1528  (the  first  Bible  that  contain- 
ed the  division  into  verses  with  the  present  figures), 
dedicated  to  pope  Clement  VII,  distinguished  the  eccle- 
siastical books,  which  he  sa^-s  were  not  in  the  Canon, 
by  the  term  Hagiographa.  For  a  description  of  this 
rare  work,  see  Christian  Rememhrancer,  iv,  419,  in  a 
treatise  On  the  division  of  verses  in  the  Bille^  by  Rev. 
W.Wright,  LL.D. 

4.  We  now  arrive  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion when  the  question  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was 
warmly  discussed.  Long  before  this  period  (viz.  in 
1880),  WicklifiTb  had  published  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  in  which  he  substituted  another  prologue  for 
Jerome's:  wherein,  after  enumerating  the  "twenty- 
five"  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  he  adds:  "What- 
ever book  is  in  the  Old  Testament,  besides  these  twen- 
ty-five, shall  be  set  among  the  Apocr^'pha,  that  is, 
without  authority  of  belief."  He  also,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Hebrew  text  from  tiie  Greek  interpola- 
tions. Inserted  Jerome*s  notes,  rubricated^  into  the  body 
of  the  text. 

Although  Martin  Lnther  commenced  the  publication 
of  his  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1523,  yet,  as  it  was 
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publUhed  in  partS|  he  had  not  yet  made  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes  of  books,  when  Lonicer 
published  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  at  Stras^ 
burg  in  1526,  in  which  he  separated  the  Deatero-ca- 
nonical,  or  Apocryphal,  books  from  those  of  the  Jewish 
Canon,  for  which  he  was  severely  castigated  by  Mo- 
rinus  (see  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  BibHotheca 
BibUca,  ii,  268).  Arias  Montanus  went  still  further, 
and  rejected  them  altogether.  In  1534  the  complete 
edition  of  Lather's  Bible  appeared,  wherein  those  books 
which  Jerome  had  placed  inter  apocn/pka  were  sepa- 
rated, and  placed  by  themselves  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  under  the  title  * 'Apocrypha;  that  is, 
Books  which  are  not  to  be  considered  as  equal  to  holy 
Scripture,  and  yet  are  useful  and  good  to  read." 

A  few  years  after,  the  divines  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  assembled,  and  among  the  earliest  subjects  of 
their  deliberation  was  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  *'  The 
Canon  of  Augustine,"  says  bishop  Marsh,  "continued 
to  be  the  canon  of  the  ruling  party.  But  as  there 
were  not  wanting  persons,  especially  among  the  learn- 
ed, who  from  time  to  time  recommended  the  Canon  of 
Jerome,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
decide  between  the  contending  parties  {Comparative 
Vieto,  p.  97).  The  Tridentine  fiithers  had  consequent- 
ly a  nice  and  difficult  question  to  determine.  On  the 
Sth  of  April,  1546,  all  who  were  present  at  the  fourth 
session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  adopted  the  Canon  of 
Augustine,  declaring, "  He  also  is  to  be  anathema  who 
does  not  receive  these  entire  books,  with  all  their  parts, 
as  thev  have  been  accustomed  to  be  read  in  the  Cath- 
olic  Church,  and  are  found  in  the  ancient  editions  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  sacred  and  canonical,  and  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  despises  the  aforesaid  tradi- 
tions .  .  .  ."  We  are  informed  by  Jahn  (IrUrodwy 
tion)  that  this  decree  did  not  affect  the  distinction 
which  the  learned  had  always  made  between  the  ca- 
nonical and  deutero-canonical  books,  in  proof  of  which 
he  refers  to  the  various  opinions  which  still  prevail  in 
his  church  on  the  subject,  Bernard  Lamy  {Apparatut 
Biblicus,  ii,  5)  denying,  and  Du  Pin  (Prolegomena) 
asserting,  that  the  books  of  the  second  canon  are  of 
equal  authority  with  those  of  the  first.  Those  who 
desire  further  information  will  find  it  in  the  two  ac- 
counts of  the  controversies  which  took  place  at  the 
council  on  this  subject — one  from  the  pen  of  cardinal 
Pallavicini,  the  other  by  father  Paul  Sarpi,  the  two 
eminent  historians  of  the  council.  Professor  Alber,  to 
whom  we  have  already  referred,  having  denied  that 
any  such  distinction  as  that  maintained  by  his  brother 
professor,  Jahn,  can  lawfully  esust  among  Roman  Cath- 
olic divines,  insists  tliat  both  canons  possess  one  and 
the  same  authority.  The  words  of  Bernard  Lamy, 
however,  cited  by  Jahn,  are — ''The  books  of  the  second 
canon,  although  united  with  the  firety  are  not,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  authority"  {ApparcU,  Bibl,  ii,  5,  p. 
833).  Alber  endeavors  to  explain  this  as  meaning 
only  that  these  books  had  not  the  same  authority  be- 
fore the  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  cites  a 
passage  from  Pallavicini  to  prove  that  the  anathema 
was  "  directed  against  those  Catholics  who  adopted  the 
views  of  cardinal  Cajetan"  (ii,  105).  But,  however 
this  may  be,  among  other  opinions  of  Luther  con- 
demned by  the  council  was  the  following:  "That  no 
books  should  be  admitted  into  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  but  those  received  by  the  Jews ;  and  that 
from  the  New  should  be  excluded  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  those  of  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude, 
and  the  Apocalypse."  The  whole  of  the  books  in  de- 
bate, with  the  exception  of  3d  and  4th  Esdras,  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses,  are  considered  as  canonical  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  one  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  this  council.  The  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage had  considered  the  same  books  canonical.  "  The 
Council  of  Trent,"  says  bishop  Marsh,  "declared  no 
other  books  to  be  sacred  and  canonical  than  such  as 


had  existed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  not 
pnly  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
even  in  the  ancient  Greek  version,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Septuagint.  ...  In  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Sept.  there  is  the  same  intermixture  of  canoni- 
cal and  apocryphal  books  as  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Latin  version"  [although  there  are  in  different  man- 
uscripts variations  in  the  particular  arrangement  of 
single  books].  "  The  Hebrew  was  inaccessible  to  the 
Latin  translatorB  in  Europe  and  Africa  during  the  first 
three  centuries."  The  ecclesiastical  books  were  gen- 
erally written  within  a  period  which  could  not  have 
extended  to  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  In  the  choice  of  the  places  which  were  as- 
signed them  by  the  Greek  Jews  resident  in  Alexan- 
dria and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  who  probably  added 
these  books  to  the  Sept.  version  according  as  they  be- 
came gradually  approved  of,  they  were  directed  "  part- 
ly by  the  subjects,  partly  by  their  relation  to  other 
writings,  and  partly  by  the  periods  in  which  the  re- 
corded transactions  are  supposed  to  have  happened." 
Their  insertion  shows  how  highly  they  were  esteemed 
by  the  Greek  Jews  of  £g}i>t ;  but  whether  even  the 
Egyptian  Jews  ascribed  to  them  canonical  and  divine 
authority  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  (Marsh's  Com^ 
parative  View), 

The  following  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  reference  to  this  subject:  In  Coverdale's 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  1535,  the 
deutero-canonical  books  were  divided  frx>m  the  others 
and  printed  separately,  with  the  exception  of  the  book 
of  Baruch,  which  was  not  separated  from  the  others  in 
this  version  until  the  edition  of  1560.  They  had,  how- 
ever, been  separated  in  Matthew's  Bible  in  1537,  pre- 
faced with  the  words,  ''the  volume  of  the  book  called 
Hagiographay  This  Bible  contained  Olivetan's  pref- 
ace, in  which  these  books  were  spoken  of  in  somewhat 
disparaging  terms.  In  Cranmer's  Bible,  published  in 
1539,  the  same  words  and  preface  were  continued ; 
but  in  the  edition  of  154B  ther  word  ffagiograpka  was 
changed  into  ApociyphOy  wliich  passed  through  the 
succeeding  editions  into  King  James's  Bible.  Olive- 
tan's preface  was  omitted  in  the  Bishop's* Bible  in 
1568,  after  the  framing  of  the  canon  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  in  1562.  In  the  Geneva  Bible,  which 
was  the  popular  English  translation  before  the  present 
authorized  version,  and  which  was  published  in  1659, 
these  books  are  printed  separately  with  a  preface,  in 
which,  although  not  considered  of  themselves  as  suf- 
ficient to  prove  any  point  of  Christian  doctrine,  they 
are  yet  treated  with  a  high  degree  of  veneration.  In 
the  parallel  passages  in  the  margin  of  this  translation, 
references  are  made  to  the  deutero-canonical  books. 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  1562,  no  catalogue  of  the  "Holy  Scripture" 
had  yet  appeared,  but  in  the  Articles  of  1562  the  Can- 
on of  St.  Jerome  was  finally  adopted  in  the  following 
order :  5  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judg^fi,  Ruth,  1  and 
2  Samuel ;  1  and  2  Kings,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  1  and  2 
Esdras,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Cantica,  four  Prophets  the  Greater,  twelve  Prophets 
the  LesSt  In  the  6th  Article  it  is  declared  that  "in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  we  do  understand  those 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of 
whose  anthori^  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church," 
and  that ' '  the  other  books  (as  Jerome  saith)  the  Church 
doth  read  for  example  of  Ufe  and  instruction  of  man- 
ners, but  yet  it  doth  not  apply  them  to  establish  any 
doctrine."  The  books  which  the  article  then  enumer- 
ates are  1  and  2  [3  and  4]  Esdras,  Tobias,  Judith,  the 
rest  of  the  book  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  Baruch  the  Prophet,  the  Song  of  the  .Children, 
the  Story  of  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  Prayer 
of  Manasses,  and  1  and  2  Maccabees.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  correct,  in  point  of  fact,  in  including 
in  the  number  of  books  thus  referred  to  by  Jerome  as 
read  by  the  Church  for  edification  the  third  and  fourth 
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books  of  Esdru.  These  books  were  equally  rejected 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  by  Lather,  who  did  not 
translate  them.  The  Church  of  England  further  de- 
clares that  "  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
they  art  common^  received,  we  do  receive  and  account 
them  canonical."  The  Church  of  England  has  herein 
followed  the  Councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage.  The 
phrase  "of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in 
the  Church,"  refers  therefore  more  strictly  to  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  than  the  New,  for  we  hjiTe 
already  seen  that  doubts  did  exist  respecting  the  Am- 
TXLEQOMENA  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  first 
book  of  Homilies,  published  in  1547,  and  the  second  in 
1560,  both  confirmed  by  the  Thirty-fifth  Article  of  1562, 
the  deutero-canonical  books  are  cited  as  "  Scripture," 
and  treated  with  the  same  reverence  as  the  otlier  books 
in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  they  are  alluded  to  as  being  ^  agreeable  to"  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Helvetic  Confession,  dated  1st  of  March,  1566, 
has  the  following  expression  respecting  the  apocry- 
phal books :  '*  We  do  not  deny  tliat  certain  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  named  by  the  ancients  apoc- 
ryphal, by  others  ecclesiastical,  as  being  read  in  the 
ehurchesi,  but  not  adduced  for  authority  in  matters  of 
belief;  as  Augustine,  in  the  18th  book  of  the  Cify  of 
Gody  ch.  xxxviii,  relates  that  the  names  and  books  of 
certain  prophets  were  adduced  in  the  boolu  of  Kings, 
but  adds  that  these  were  not  in  the  Canon,  and  that 
thoee  we  have  were  sufficient  for  piety."  The  Confes- 
sion of  the  Dutch  churches  (dated  the  same  year)  is 
more  full.  After  recounting  the  canonical  boolu,  *  *  re- 
specting which  no  controversy  existed,"  it  adds,  **  We 
make  a  distinction  between  these  and  such  as  are  call- 
ed apocryphal,  which  may  indeed  be  read  in  the 
Church,  and  proofii  adduced  from  them,  so  far  as  they 
agree  with  the  canonical  books;  but  their  authority 
and  force  are  by  no  means  sucli  that  any  article  of 
faith  may  be  certainly  declared  fhmi  their  testimony 
alone,  still  less  that  they  can  impugn  or  detract  firom 
the  authority  of  the  others."  They  add,  as  their  rea^ 
son  for  receiving  the  canonical  books,  that  "  it  is  not 
so  much  because  the  Church  receives  them,  as  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  to  our  consciences  that  they 
have  come  i¥om  God ;  and  chiofiy  on  this  account,  be- 
cause they  of  themselves  bear  testimony  to  their  own 
authority  and  sanctity,  so  that  even  the  blind  may  see 
the  fulfilment  of  all  things  predicted  in  them,  as  it  were 
with  the  senses." 

The  Westminster  Confession  proceeded  on  the  same 
principle,  but  treated  the  books  of  the  second  canon 
with  less  ceremony.  After  enumerating  the  canonical 
books  (ascribing  thirteen  epistles  only  to  Paul),  they 
proceed  to  say  that  **  books  called  Apocr}'^pha,  not  be- 
ing of  divine  confirmation,  are  no  part  of  the  Canon 
of  Scripture,  and  therefore  of  no  authority  in  the 
Church  of  God,  nor  to  be  any  otherwise  approved  or 
made  use  of  than  other  human  writings."  And  again : 
**  The  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  for  which  it  ought 
to  be  believed  and  obeyed,  depended  not  on  the  testi- 
mony of  any  man  or  Church,  but  wholly  upon  God, 
the  author  thereof,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received 
because  it  is  the  Word  of  God.  We  may  be  moved 
and  induced  by  the  Church  to  a  high  and  reverent  es- 
teem of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  the  heavenliness  of 
the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  mi^esty  of 
the  style,  etc.,  are  arguments  whereby  it  doth  abun- 
dantly evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding, our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the 
infallible  truth  and  divine  authority  thereof  is  from 
the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  being  witness  by 
and  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts." 

Luther  (on  1  Cor.  iii,  9,  10)  had  declared  that  the 
tcuchstone  by  which  certain  Scriptures  should  be  ac- 
knowledged as  divine  or  not  was  the  following :  **  Do 
they  preach  Jesus  Christ  or  not?"  And,  among  the 
modems.  Dr.  Twesten  (Vorktumgrn  Hiber  die  Dogmatikj 


1829,  i,  421  sq.)  has  maintained  a  somewhat  similar 
principle  (see  Gaussen*s  Theopnewtia),  The  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg,  dated  in  1531,  contiuns  no  articJa 
whatever  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture ;  nor  do  the  Lu- 
therans appear  to  have  any  other  canon  than  Luther's 
Bible.  For  the  sentiments  of  the  Greek  Church,  see 
EsDRAS;  Esthbb;  Maccabees. 

5.  We  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  grounds  and 
authorities  adopted  by  different  parties  for  deciding 
whether  a  work  is  canonical  or  not.  Mr.  Jeremiali 
Jones  furnishes  us  with  three  different  views  on  this 
subject.  "  The  /irst,"  he  says,  "  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Papists,  who  have  generally  affirmed,  in  their  contro- 
versies with  the  Protestants,  that  the  authority  of  ^e 
Scriptures  depends  upon,  or  is  derived  from,  the  power 
of  their  Church.  By  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
those  authors  plainly  mean  a  power  lodged  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  her  synods,  of  determination, 
what  boolcs  are  the  word  of  God,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  or  contrary  to  common  sense ;  for, 
if  so,  it  is  possible,  nay,  it  is  easy  for  them  to  make  a 
book  which  is  not  divine  to  be  so."  And  he  main- 
tains that  "  it  is  possible,  on  this  principle,  that  j£sop*s 
fables,  or  the  infidel  books  of  Celsus,  Julian,  and  Por- 
phyry, might  become  a  part  of  the  New  Testament.** 
But  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Church 
has  never  pretended  to  exercise  a  power  of  this  de» 
scription.  Bishop  Marsh,  referring  to  this  subject,  ob- 
serves :  "  That  the  Council  of  Trent  assumed  the  priv- 
ilege of  raising  to  the  rank  of  canonical  authority  what 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  have  no  such  author- 
ity, iB  a  charge  which  cannot  be  made  without  injus- 
tice ;  the  power  of  declaring  canonical  a  book  which 
has  never  laid  claim  to  that  title  is  a  power  not  exer- 
cised even  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  this  respect  it 
acts  like  other  churches ;  it  sits  in  judgment  on  exist- 
ing clums,  and  determines  whether  they  are  valid  or 
not."  From  certain  expressions  of  divines,  who  have 
asserted  that  the  Scriptures  would  have  no  authority 
whatever  without  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  they  ascribed  to  the  Church  an  ar- 
bitrary power  over  these  divine  books;  Bellarmine, 
therefore,  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  objec- 
tive and  subjective  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  their 
authority  in  themselves,  and  that  which  they  have  in 
respect  to  us.  Thus  Augustine  said  that  he  would 
not  believe  the  Gospel  but  for  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  adding,  however,  that  the  invitation  of  the 
Church  was  but  the  first  step  to  his  complete  illumina- 
tion by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Confesaions,  ii,  8). 

Another  principle  was  that  adopted  by  all  the  re- 
formed communions  (except  the  Anglican  Church), 
viz.,  to  use  Mr.  Jones's  words,  that  ^^  there  are  invard 
or  iimaie  evidences  in  the  Scriptures^  which,  applied  hy 
the  iUuminaHon  or  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  the 
oniy  true  proofs  of  their  hting  the  Word  of  God;  or,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  French  reformed  communion  in 
its  Confession,  which  harmonize  with  the  metfaods 
adopted  by  the  Scotch  and  Belgian  communions,  that 
upon  the  internal  persuasion  of  the  Spirit  they  knew  the 
Canonieal  from  Ecclesiastical,  i.  e.  Apocryphal  boots. 
This  method  Mr.  Jones  thinks  to  be  of  a  verr  extraor- 
dinary  nature.  **  Can  it  be  supposed,"  he  asks,  "that 
out  of  ten  thousand  books,  private  Christians,  or  even 
our  most  leaziied  reformers,  should  by  any  internal 
evidence  agree  precisely  on  the  number  of  twenty- 
seven,  which  are  now  esteemed  canonical,  induced 
thereto  by  some  characters  those  books  contain,  of 
their  being  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?"  This  he  conceives  to  be  folly  and  madness, 
and  an  assumption  of  ** immediate  inspiration."  "It 
first  supposes  the  books  to  be  inspired,  and  then  proves 
that  they  are  so  because  they  are  so."  This  is  only 
an  argument,  says  bishop  Burnet,  to  him  that  feels  it, 
if  it  be  one  at  all.  "  For  my  part, "  said  tho  celebrated 
Richard  Baxter,  "  I  confess  I  could  never  boast  of  any 
such  testimony  or  light  of  the  Spirit,  nor  reason  nei- 
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ther,  -which,  without  human  teitimony,  would  have 
made  me  believe  that  the  book  of  Canticles  is  canoni- 
cal and  written  by  Solomon,  and  the  book  of  Wisdom 
apocr}*phal  and  written  by  Philo.  Nor  could  I  have 
known  any  historical  books,  such  as  Joshua,  Judges, 
Buth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  etc. 
to  be  written  by  divine  inspiration,  but  by  tradition,  etc. 

The  third  method  is  tliat  approved  of  by  Mr.  Jones, 
viz.  that  tradition,  or  the  testimony  of  the  ancient 
Christians,  preserved  in  their  writings,  is  the  best 
method  of  determining  this  subject.  *'This,'*  adds 
Mr.  Jones,  "is  the  method  the  first  Christians  con- 
stantly made  use  of  to  prove,  against  the  heretics,  the 
truth  of  the  sacred  books,  viz.  by  appealing  to  that  cer- 
tain and  undoubted  tradition  which  assured  them  they 
were  the  writings  of  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear.  Thus  we  knew  that  Ovid,  Virgil,  or  Livy  wrote 
the  boolLS  under  their  names."  To  this,  we  think, 
might  have  been  added  internal  evidence  and  the  ap- 
plication of  critical  skill.  The  chief  objection  which 
has  been  urged  against  this  method  is,  that  it  leaves 
tiie  canonicity  of  each  book  to  the  decision  of  eveiy 
private  individual,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  canon.  Certain  it  is  that  the  ancient  Church,  in 
deciding  on  the  present  Canon,  exhibited  a  wonderful 
theological  tact,  as  the  books  which  it  has  handed  down 
as  canonical,  and  these  alone,  are  generally  the  same 
which,  after  having  undergone  the  strictest  ordeal  that 
the  learning  and  acumen  of  modern  times  have  been 
enabled  to  apply  to  them,  are  acknowledged  by  the 
best  critics  to  be  authentic.  In  fact,  the  Church  has 
adopted  the.  same  methods  for  this  purpose  which  Mr. 
Jones  has  considered  to  he  the  only  ones  satisfactor}' 
to  private  individuals.  Cliristians  are  thus  in  posses- 
sioi}  of  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction.  Mr.  Gaus- 
sen  {TTieopneusHa,  p.  340)  admits  that  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  reformed  churches  is  untenable,  and 
he  substitutes  for  it  '*for  the  Old  Testament,  the  Te»- 
timony  of  the  Jews,  and  for  the  New,  the  Testimony 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  by  which  he  understands,  the 
general  consent,  in  regard  to  the  former,  of  all  Jews, 
Egyptians  and  Syrians,  Asiatics  and  Europeans,  an- 
cient and  modern,  good  and  bad ;"  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Catholic  Church  he  understands  **the 
universal  consent  of  ancient  and  modem  churches, 
Asiatic  and  European,  good  and  bad :  tliat  is,  not  only 
the  sections  which  have  adhered  to  the  Reformation, 
but  the  Greek  section,  the  Armenian  section,  the  Syr- 
ian section,  the  Roman  section,  and  the  Unitarian  sec- 
tion." And  in  p.  d42, 315,  he  ascribes  entire  infallibil- 
ity to  both  Jewish  and  Ctiristian  churches  in  respect 
to  the  Canons  of  Scripture.  "  The  Jews  could  noi  in- 
troduce a  human  book  into  the  Old  Testament,  and 
neither  the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  even  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  idolatrous  churches,  cotdd  add  a  single  apoc- 
ryphal book  to  the  New It  was  not  in  ^ir 

power  not  to  transmit  them  intact  and  complete.     In 
tpite  ofthemsdcea  it  was  so  ordered,*'  etc. 

The  question,  however,  in  dispute  is  not  so  much 
with  regard  to  the  Jewisli  Canon,  regarding  which  no 
controversy  exists,  as  whether  there  is  or  is  not  suffi- 
cient testimony  to  the  fact  how  far  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  gave  the  stamp  of  their  authority  to  any 
books  not  contained  in  this  Canon.  We  have  no  cer- 
tain evidence  as  to  the  authority  on  which,  or  the  time 
when,  the  Jewish  Canon  was  collected  (see  Ezra),  or 
of  the  cause  of  its  closing,  and  our  best  evidence  in  fii- 
vor  of  the  canonicity  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  rests 
on  the  authority  of  Christ  as  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament.  (Comp.  in  addition  to 
the  works  already  cited,  Vicenzi's  IntroducUo  in  Scrip, 
DetUero-canon.  Rome,  1842;  Keerl,  Die  Apokryphen- 
frage  aufs  Neue  heUudUet,  Lips.  1855 ;  Stier,  Letztes 
Wort  nber  die  Apokryphen^  Lpz.  1865 ;  Stowe,  in  the 
BihKoth.  Sacra,  April,  1854.  Wahl  has  published  an 
excellent  Clavis  Librorum  V,  T,  Apocphiloloffica,  Lips. 
1863).— Kitto,  s.  V.     See  Canon. 


Dentexonomy  (in  Heb.  the  title  is  taken,  like 
most  of  the  other  books,  from  the  initial  words,  H^M 
D'^^airr,  ^' These  are  the  words''  or  simply  D'^"in^, 

"  Worids ;"  in  the  Sept.  Aivrtpovofuov,  second  law,  as 
being  a  repetition  of  the  Law ;  Y uig.  Deuteronium : 
called  also  by  the  later  Jews  h'ninn  <^3dl3,  duplicate 
of  ike  Law,  and  r.*in31Pl  ^BD,  hook  of  admonitions'), 
the  fifth  book  of  Moses,  or  the  last  of  the  Pentateuch* 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  sublime  and  dignified  man- 
ner in  which  Moses  terminated  that  work,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  was  his  peculiar  mission,  and  in- 
tersperses several  additional  items  of  history  in  the 
recapitulation  of  his  public  career.  It  forms  a  sacred 
legacy  which  he  here  l)equeathed  to  his  people,  and 
very  different  from  those  laws  which  he  had  announced 
to  them  at  Sinai.  The  tone  of  the  law  &ll8  here  con- 
siderably in  the  Imckground,  and  the  subjectivity  (in- 
dividuality) of  the  Lawgiver,  and  his  peciUiar  relation 
to  his  people,  stand  out  more  prominently.  A  thor- 
oughly sublime  and  prophetic  spirit  pervades  all  its 
speeches  from  beginning  to  end.  The  thoughts  of  the 
man  of  Grod  are  entirely  taken  up  with  thJe  inward 
concerns  of  his  people,  their  relations,  future  fate,  and 
eventful  vicissitudes.  The  Lawgiver  here  stands  amid 
Israel,  warning  and  consoling,  commanding  and  ex- 
horting, surveying  and  proclaiming  the  future  with 
marvellous  discernment. 

I.  Contents. — ^The  book  consists  chiefly  of  three  dis- 
courses delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his  death. 
They  were  spoken  to  all  Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (i,  1),  in  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  last  year  of  their  wanderings,  the  fortieth 
year  after  their  exodus  from  Egypt  (i,  3).  Subjoined 
to  these  discourses  are  the  Song  of  Moses,  the  Blessing 
of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  his  death. 

1.  The  first  Discourse  (i,  1-iv,  40).— After  a  brief 
historical  introduction  (i,  1-5),  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  chief  events  of  the  past  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  events  which  had  the 
most  immediate  bearing  on  the  entry  of  the  people 
into  the  promised  land.  He  enmnerates  the  contests 
in  which  they  liad  been  engaged  with  the  various 
tribes  who  came  in  their  way,  and  in  which  their  suc- 
cess had  always  depehded  upon  their  obedience ;  and 
reminds  them  of  the  exclusion  from  the  promised  land, 
first  of  the  former  generation  tiecause  they  had  been 
disobedient  in  the  matter  of  the  spies,  and  next  of  him- 
self, with  whom  the  Lord  was  wroth  for  their  sakea 
(iii,  26).  On  the  appeal  to  the  witness  of  this  past  his- 
tory is  then  based  an  earnest  and  powerful  exhortation 
to  obedience ;  and  especially  a  warning  against  idola- 
try as  that  which  had  brought  God's  judgment  upon 
them  in  times  past  (iv,  3),  and  would  yet  bring  sorer 
punishment  in  the  fhture  (iv,  26-28).  To  this  dis- 
course is  appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  severing  of  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  (iv, 
41-43). 

2.  The  second  Discourse  is  introduced,  like  the  first, 
by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  delivered  (iv,  44-49).  It  extends  from  ch.  v, 
1,  to  xxvi,  19,  and  contains  a  recapitulation,  with  some 
modifications  and  additions,  of  the  I^w  already  given 
on  Mount  Sinai.  Yet  it  is  no  bare  recapitulation  or 
naked  enactment,  but  every  word  shows  the  heart  of 
the  lawgiver  full  at  once  of  zeal  for  God  and  of  the 
most  fervent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  nation.  It 
is  the  fiither  no  less  tlian  the  legislator  who  speaks ; 
and  while  obedience  and  life  are  throughout  bound 
up  together,  it  is  the  ol)edience  of  a  loving  heart,  not 
a  service  of  formal  constraint  which  is  the  burden  of 
his  exhortations.  The  following  are  the  principal 
heads  of  discourse : 

a.  He  l)egins  with  that  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  whole  Mosaic  code— the  Ten  Commandments— and 
impressively  repeats  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  wore  given  (v,  1-vi,  8). 
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5.  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Table.  The  lore  of  Jehovah  who  has  done  so 
great  things  for  them  (vi),  and  the  utter  aprooting  of 
all  idol-worship  (vii),  are  the  points  chiefly  insisted 
upon.  Bat  thej  are  also  reminded  that  if  idoUtry  be 
a  snare  on  the  one  hand,  so  is  self-righteoosness  on 
the  other  (Tilt,  10  sq.),  and  therefore,  lest  they  should 
be  lifted  up,  the  sp^Jcer  enters  at  length  on  the  histo- 
ry of  their  past  rebellions  (ix,  7, 22-24),  and  especially 
of  their  sin  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  (ix,  9-21). 
The  true  nature  of  obedience  is  again  emphatically 
urged  (x,  12-xi,  82),  and  the  great  motives  to  obedi- 
ence set  forth  in  God's  love  and  mercy  to  them  as  a 
people  (x,  15,  21,  22),  as  also  his  signal  piftiishment  of 
the  rebellious  (xi,  8-6).  The  blessing  and  the  curse 
(xi,  26-32)  are  farther  detailed. 

c.  From  the  general  spirit  in  which  the  law  should 
be  observed,  Moses  passes  on  to  the  several  enact- 
ments. Even  these  are  introdoced  by  a  solemn  charge 
to  the  people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship in  the  land  (xii,  1-8).  They  aro,  upon  the  whole, 
arranged  systematically.  We  have  first  the  laws 
touching  religion;  then  those  which  aro  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  government  and  the  executive; 
and,  lastly,  those  which  concern  the  private  and  social 
life  of  the  people.  The  whole  are  framed  with  ex- 
press reference  to  the  futaro  occupation  of  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

(1.)  BdigiouB  8taMe»  (xii-xvi,  17).~There  is  to  be 
but  one  sanctaary  where  all  offerings  are  to  be  offered. 
Flesh  may  be  eaten  anywhere,  but  sacrifices  may  only 
be  slain  in  **the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose"  (xii,  6-82).  All  idol  prophets,  all  enticers  to 
idolatry  from  among  themselves,  even  whole  cities  if 
idolatrous,  are  to  be  cat  off  (xlii),  and  all  idolatrous 
practices  to  be  eschewed  (xiv,  1,  2).  Next  come  reg- 
ulations respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals,  tithe, 
the  year  of  release,  and  the  three  feasts  of  the  Pass- 
over, of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xiv,  8-xvi,  17). 

(2.)  Govemmmtal  and  Executive  Functions  (xvi,  18- 
xxi,  23). — The  laws  affecting  public  personages  and 
defining  the  authority  of  the  judges  (xvi,  18-20)  and 
the  priests  (xvii,  8-18),  the  way  of  preceding  in  courts 
of  justice  (xvii,  1-18);  the  law  of  the  khig  (xvii,  14- 
20),  of  the  priests,  and  Levites,  and  prophets  (xviii); 
of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  of  witnesses  (xix).  The  or- 
der is  not  very  exact,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  section 
xvi,  18-xix,  21,  \»  judicial  in  its  character.  The  pas- 
sage xvi,  21-xTii,  1,  seems  strangely  out  of  place. 
Baumgarten  (Comm,  in  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  it  on 
the  ground  of  the  close  connection  which  must  subsist 
between  the  true  wonhip  of  God  and  righteous  rule 
and  judgment.  But  who  does  not  feel  that  this  is  said 
with  more  ingenuity  than  truth  ? 

Next  come  the  Uws  of  war  (xx),  both  as  waged  (a) 
generally  with  other  nations,  and  (b)  especially  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (ver.  17). 

(8.)  Private  and  Social  InjuncHms,  or  laws  touching 
domestic  life  and  the  relation  of  man  to  man  (xxi,  15- 
xxvi,  19).  So  Ewald  divides,  assigning  the  former 
part  of  chap,  xxi  to  the  previous  section.  H&vemick, 
on  the  other  hand,  includes  it  in  the  present  The 
fact  is  that  ver.  1(^14  belong  to  the  laws  of  war,  which 
are  treated  of  in  chap,  xx,  whereas  1-9  seem  more 
naturally  to  come  under  the  matters  discussed  in  this 
section.  It  begins  with  the  relations  of  the  family, 
passes  on  to  those  of  the  friend  and  neighbor,  and  then 
touches  on  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  charity 
by  which  men  should  be  actuated  (xxiv,  16-22).  It 
concludes  with  the  following  confession,  which  every 
Israelite  is  to  make  when  he  offers  the  first-fhiits,  and 
which  reminds  him  of  what  he  is  as  a  member  of  the 
theocracy,  as  one  in  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  great- 
ly blessed  by  Jehovah. 

Finally,  this  whole  long  discourse  is  wound  up  by  a 
brief  but  powerful  appeal  (xxvi,  16-19),  which  reminds 
us  of  the  words  with  which  it  opened.     It  will  be  ob- 


served that  no  pains  are  taken  here,  or  indeed  gener* 
all}'  in  the  Mosaic  legislation,  to  keep  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  law,  considered  as  moral,  ritual,  and  oeoe- 
monial,  apart  Aram  each  other  by  any  dearly-marked 
line.  But  there  is  in  this  discourse  a  veiy  manifest 
gradual  descent  from  the  higher  ground  to  the  lower. 
The  speaker  begins  by  setting  forth  Jehovah  hinkaelf 
as  the  great  object  of  love  and  worship;  thence  be 
passes  [1.]  to  the  Beligions,  [2.]  to  the  Political,  and 
[8.]  to  the  Social  eeonomy  of  his  people.. 

8.  In  the  third  Diaoomrm  (xzvii,  1-xxx,  20),  the  eld- 
ers of  Israel  are  associated  with  Moses.  The  people 
are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount  Ebal,  and 
on  them  to  write  ^'  all  the  words  of  this  law."  Then 
follow  the  several  curses  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Le- 
vites on  Ebal  (xxvii,  14-26),  and  the  blesshigs  on  Geri- 
zim  (xxviii,  1-14).  How  teirible  will  be  the  punish- 
ment of  any  neglect  of  this  law  is  further  portrayed 
in  the  vivid  words  of  a  prophecy  but  too  fearfully  ver- 
ified in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  people.  The 
subject  of  this  discourse  is  briefly  "  The  Blessing  and 
the  Curse."  The  prophetic  speeches  vnibly  and  grad- 
ually increase  in  energy  and  enthusiasm,  until  the 
perspective  of  the  remotest  ftiture  of  the  people  of  God 
lies  open  to  the  eye  of  the  inspired  law^ver  in  all  its 
checkered  details,  when  his  words  resolve  themselves 
into  a  flight  of  poetical  ecstasy,  into  the  strains  of  a 
splendid  triumphal  song,  in  which  the  tone  of  grief  and 
lamentation  is  as  heart-rending  as  the  annonncement 
of  divine  salvation  therein  is  jubilant  (ch.  xxvii, 

•  ••V 

xxvui). 

4.  The  delivery  of  the  Law  as  written  by  Moses  (for 
its  still  further  preservation)  to  the  custody  of  the  Le- 
vites, and  a  charge  to  the  people  to  hear  it  read  once 
every  seven  yean  (xxxi) ;  the  Song  of  Moses  spoken 
in  the  ears  of  the  people  (xxxi,  80-xxxii,44) ;  and  the 
blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes  (xxxiii). 

5.  The  book  closes  (xxxiv)  with  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to  him  in 
xxxii,  48-62.  On  the  anthonhip  of  the  last  chapter, 
see  below. 

II.  Relation  of  Deuteronomp  to  the  preceding  books, — 
It  has  been  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained  by 
the  more  modem  critics,  as  well  as  by  the  earlier,  that 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a  complete  whole  in 
itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to  the  oUier  books  as  a 
later  addition.  Only  chapten  xxxii,  xxxiii,  xxxiv 
have  been  in  whole  or  in  part  called  in  question  by 
De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Von  Lengerke.  De  Wette 
thinks  that  xxxii  and  xxxiii  have  been  borrowed  from 
other  sources,  and  that  xxxiv  is  the  work  of  the  £lo- 
hist  (q.  v.).  Ewald  also  supposes  xxxii  to  have  been 
k)orrowed  from  another  writer,  who  lived,  however  (in 
accordance  with  his  theor}-,  which  we  shall  notice  low- 
er down),  after  Solomon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
siders xxxiii  to  be  later,  whilst  Bleek  {Beperi.  i,  25) 
and  Tuch  {Gen,  p.  556)  decide  that  it  is  Elohistic  Some 
of  these  critics  imagine  that  these  chapters  originally 
formed  the  conclusion  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  and  that 
the  Deuteronomist  tore  them  away  from  their  proper 
position  in  order  the  better  to  incorporate  his  own  work 
with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  give  it  a  fitting 
conclusion.  Gesenios  and  his  fc^owera  are  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  book,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  liy  the 
same  hand.  But  it  is  a  question  of  some  interest  and 
importance  whether  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  should 
be  assigned  to  the  author,  or  one  of  the  authors,  of  the 
former  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  whether  it  is  a 
distinct  and  independent  work.  The  more  conserva- 
tive critics  of  the  school  of  Hengstenberg  contend  that 
Deuteronomy  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  is  throaghout  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses.  Othen, 
as  StAhelin  and  Delitzsch,  have  given  reasons  Ibr  be- 
lieving that  it  was  written  by  the  Jehovist;  whilst 
others  again,  as  Ewald  and  De  Wette,  are  in  fiiTor  of 
a  different  author. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  last  Ofnuion  rests 
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ara  the  many  vaiiatioiiB  and  additions  to  be  found  in 
Deuteronomy,  both  in  the  historical  and  legal  portions, 
as  well  OS  the  observable  difference  of  style  and  phra- 
seology. It  is  necessarj',  therefore,  before  we  come  to 
consider  more  directly  the  question  of  authorship,  to 
take  into  account  these  alleged  peculiarities;  and  it 
may  be  well  to  enumerate  the  principal  discrepancies, 
additions,  etc,  as  given  by  De  Wette  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  Einkiiung  (many  of  his  former  objections  he  aft- 
erwards abandoned),  and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  ex- 
planations which  tliey  have  called  forth. 

(I.)  Discrepancies, — The  most  important  discrepan- 
cies alleged  to  exist  between  the  historical  portions  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  are  the  following : 

(1.)  The  appointment  of  judges  (i,  6-18)  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  account  in  £zod.  xviii.  It  is  referred 
to  a  different  time,  being  placed  after  the  departure  of 
the  people  from  Horeb  (ver.  6),  whereas  in  Exodus  it 
is  said  to  have  occurred  during  their  encampment  be- 
fore the  mount  (Exod.  xviii,  5).  The  circumstances 
are  different,  and  apparently  it  is  mixed  up  with  the 
choosing  of  the  seventy  elders  (Num.  xi,  11-17).  To 
this  it  has  been  answered,  that  although  Deut.  i,  6 
mentions  the  departure  from  Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i,  9-17 
evidently  refers  to  what  took  place  during  the  abode 
there,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  the  expression  *^at 
that  time,"  ver.  9,  with  the  same  expression  in  ver.  18. 
The  speaker,  as  is  not  unnatural  in  animated  discourse, 
checks  himself  and  goes  back  to  take  notice  of  an  im- 
portant circumstance  prior  to  one  which  he  has  already 
mentioned.  This  is  manifest,  because  ver.  19  is  so 
clearly  resumptive  of  ver.  6.  Again,  there  is  no  force 
in  the  objection  that  Jethro's  counsel  is  here  passed 
over  in  silence.  When  making  allusion  to  a  well- 
known  historical  fact,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  speaker 
to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most  is  an  omission,  not 
a  contradiction.  Lastly,  the  story  in  Exodus  is  per- 
fectly distinct  from  that  in  Num.  xi.,  and  there  is  no 
confhsion  of  the  two  here.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  seventy  in  Deut.,  probably  because  the 
office  was  only  temporary,  and  if  it  did  not  cease  be- 
fore the  death  of  Moses,  was  not  intended  to  be  per- 
petuated in  the  promised  land.  (So  in  substance 
Ranke,  Lengerke,  Hengstenberg,  U&vemtck,  Stfthe- 
lin.) 

(2.)  Chap,  i,  22  is  thought  to  be  at  variance  with 
Num.  xiii,  2,  because  here  Moses  is  said  to  have  sent 
the  spies  into  Canaan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  people^ 
whereas  there  God  is  said  to  have  commanded  the 
measure.  The  explanation  is  obvious.  The  people 
make  the  request;  Moses  refers  it  to  God,  who  then 
gives  to  it  Hit  sanction.  In  the  historical  book  of 
Numbers  the  divine  command  only  is  mentioned. 
Here,  where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  largely  with  the 
feelings  and  conduct  of  the  peopte  themselves,  he  re- 
minds them  both  that  the  request  originated  with 
themselves,  and  also  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
that  request  sprang  (ver.  20, 21).  These  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  history.  The  objection,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  in 
the  N.  T.  is  urged  against  the  reconciliation  of  Gal.  ii, 
2  with  Acts  XV,  2,  3.  Both  admit  of  a  similar  explan- 
ation. 

(3.)  Chap,  i,  44,  "And  the  Amoritea  which  dwelt  in 
that  mountain,"  etc,  whereas  in  the  story  of  the  same 
event.  Num.  xiv,  43-45,  AmalekUes  are  mentioned. 
Answer :  in  this  latter  passage  not  only  Amalekites, 
but  Canaanites,  are  said  to  have  come  down  against 
the  Israelites.  The  Amorites  stand  here  not  for 
*' Amalekites,"  but  for  '^Canaanites,"  as  being  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  Canaanitish  tribes  (comp.  Gen. 
XV,  16 ;  Deut.  i,  7) ;  and  the  Amaleldtes  are  not  named, 
but  hinted  at,  when  it  is  said,  "  they  destroyed  you  in 
<S(»r,"  where,  according  to  1  Chron.  iv,  42,  they  dwelt 
(so  Hengst.  iii,  421). 

(4.)  Chap,  ii,  2-8,  confused  and  at  variance  with 
Num.  XX,  14-21,  and  xxi,  4.     In  the  former  we  read 
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(ver.  4),  *'Te  are  to  pass  through  the  coast  of  your 
brethren,  the  children  of  Esau."  In  the  latter  (ver. 
20),  **And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  not  go  through.  And 
Edom  came  out  against  him,"  etc.  But,  according  to 
Deuteronomy,  that  part  of  the  Edomitlsh  territory  only 
was  traversed  which  lay  about  Elath  and  Ezion-geber. 
In  this  exposed  part  of  their  territory  any  attempt  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  would  have  been 
useless,  whereas  at  Kadesh,  where,  according  to  Num- 
bers, the  opposition  was  offered,  the  rocky  nature  of 
the  country  was  in  favor  of  the  Edomites.  (So  Uengst. 
iii,  283  sq.).  To  this  we  may  add,  that  in  Deut.  ii,  8, 
when  it  is  said  '*  we  passed  by  from  our  brethren  the 
children  of  Esau . . .  through  the  way  of  the  plain  fh>m 
Elath,"  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  elsewhere  is 
implied.  Again,  according  to  Deut.,  the  Israelites 
purchased  food  and  water  of  the  Edomites  and  Moab- 
ites  (ver.  6,  28),  which,  it  is  said,  contradicts  the  story 
in  Num.  xx,  19,  20.  But  in  Ijoth  accounts  the  Israel- 
ites offer  to  pay  for  what  they  have  (comp.  Deut.  ii,  6 
with  Num.  xx,  19).  And  if  in  Deut  xxiii,  4  there 
seems  to  be  a  contradiction  to  Deut.  ii,  29  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Moabites,  it  may  be  removed  by 
observing  (with  Hengst.  iii,  286)  that  the  unfriendli- 
ness of  the  Moabites  in  not  coming  out  to  meet  tlie  Is- 
raelites with  bread  and  water  was  the  very  reason  why 
the  latter  were  obliged  to  buy  provisions. 

(5.)  There  is  a  difference  in  the  account  of  the  en- 
campments of  the  Israelites  as  given  Deut.  x,  6,  7, 
compared  with  Num.  xx,  23 ;  xxxiii,  80  and  37.  In 
Deut.  it  is  said  that  the  order  of  encampment  was,  1. 
Bene-jaakan ;  2.  Mosera  (where  Aaron  dies) ;  3.  Gnd- 
godah ;  4.  Jotbath.  In  Numbers  it  is,  1.  Moseroth ; 
2.  Bene-jaakan ;  3.  Hor-hagidgad ;  4.  Jotbath.  Then 
follow  the  stations  Ebronah,  Ezion-geber,  Kadesh,  and 
Mount  Hor,  and  it  is  at  this  last  tliat  Aaron  dies.  (It 
is  remarkable  here  that  no  account  is  given  of  the  sta- 
tions between  Ezion-geber  and  Kadesh  on  the  return 
route.)  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  recon- 
cile these  accounts.  The  explanation  given  by  Kurts 
(i4 tlas  sur  Gesch.  d,A.B,  20)  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
satisfactory.  He  says :  *'  In  the  first  month  of  the 
fortieth  year  the  whole  congregation  comes  a  second 
time  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh  (Num. 
xxxiii,  86).  On  the  down-route  to  Ezion-geber  they 
had  encamped  at  the  several  stations  Moseroth  (or 
Moserah),  Bene-jaakan,  Chor-hagidgad,  and  Jotbath. 
But  now,  again  departing  from  Kadesh,  they  go  to 
Mount  Hor,  *  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom*  (ver. 
37,  38),  or  to  Moserah  (Deut  x,  6,  7),  this  last  being 
in  the  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Bene-jaa- 
kan, Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited  about 
this  time,  i.  e.  a  second  time,  after  the  second  halt  at 
Kadesh."     See  Exode. 

(6.)  But  this  is  not  so  much  a  discrepancy  as  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  writer :  in  Deut.  the  usual  name  for 
the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is  Horeb, 
only  once  (xxxiii,  2)  Sinai ;  whereas  in  the  other  books 
Sinai  is  far  more  common  than  Horeb.  The  answer 
given  is  that  Horeb  was  the  general  name  of  the  whole 
mountain  range,  Sinai  the  particular  mountain  on 
which  the  law  was  delivered ;  and  that  Horeb,  the 
more  general  and  well-known  name,  was  employed  in 
accordance  with  the  rhetorical  style  of  this  bo6k,  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  the  Sinaitie 
giving  of  the  law,  and  the  giving  of  the  law  in  the  land 
of  Moab  (Deut  i,  6 ;  xxix,  1).    So  Keil.    See  Horeb. 

(II.)  Additums.^!.  In  the  History,  (a)  The  com- 
mand of  God  to  leave  Horeb,  Deut.  i,  6,  7,  not  men- 
tioned in  Num.  x,  11 .  The  repentance  of  the  Israelites, 
Deut  i,  46,  omitted  in  Num.  xiv,  45.  The  intercesskm 
of  Moses  in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut.  ix,  20,  of  which 
nothing  is  said  in  Exod.  xxxii,  xxxiii.  These  are  so 
slight,  however,  that,  as  Keil  suggests,  they  might 
have  been  passed  over  vcy  naturally  in  the  earlier 
books,  supposing  both  accounts  to  be  by  the  same 
hand.    But  of  more  note  are:  (6)  The  command  not 
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to  fight  with  the  Hoabites  and  Ammonitet,  Dent,  ii,  9, 
19,  or  with  the  Edomitea,  bnt  to  bay  of  them  food  and 
-Wr'ater,  ii,  4-8 ;  the  valuable  historical  notices  which  are 
given  respecting  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  of  Mount  Seir,  ii.  10- 
12,20-23;  ttie  sixty  fortified  cities  of  Bashan,  iii,  4 ;  the 
king  of  the  country  who  was  **of  the  remnant  of  gi- 
ants," iii,  11 ;  the  different  names  of  Hermon,  iii,  9 ; 
the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth,  ii,  26 ;  and  the  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  xxv, 
17, 18,  compared  with  Exod.  xvii,  8. 

2.  In  the  Law,  The  appointment  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  Deut.  xix,  7-9,  as  compared  with  Num.  xxxv, 
14  and  Deut.  iv,  41 ;  of  one  particalar  place  for  the 
solemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  offerings,  tithes,  etc. 
are  to  l>e  brought,  Deut.  xii,  6,  etc,  whilst  the  restric- 
tion with  regard  to  the  slaying  of  animals  only  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (Lev.  xvii, 
8,  4)  is  done  away,  15,  20,  21 ;  the  regulations  jrespect- 
ing  tithes  to  be  brought  with  the  sacrifices  and  burnt- 
offerings  to  the  appointed  place,  Deut.  xii,  6,  11, 17 ; 
ziv,  22,  etc. ;  xxvi,  12 ;  concerning  false  prophets  and 
seducers  to  idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them, 
xiii ;  concerning  the  king  and  the  manner  of  the  king- 
dom, xvii,  14,  etc. ;  the  prophets,  xviii,  15,  etc. ;  war 
and  military  service,  xx ;  the  expiation  of  secret  mur- 
der ;  the  law  of  female  captives ;  of  first-bom  sons  by 
a  double  marriage ;  of  disobedient  sons ;  of  those  who 
suffer  death  by  hanging,  xxi ;  the  laws  in  xxii,  5-8, 
lS-21 ;  of  divorce,  xxiv,  1,  and  various  lesser  enact- 
ments, xxiii  and  zxv;  the  form  of  thanksgiving  in 
offering  the  first^hiitfi,  xxvi ;  the  command  to  write 
the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii,  and  to  read  it  before  all 
Israel  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  xzxi,  10-18. 

Many  others  are  rather  extensions  or  modifications 
of,  than  additions  to,  existing  law?,  as,  for  instance, 
the  law  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  Deut.  xv,  12,  etc.  com- 
pared with  £xod.  xxi,  2,  etc.  See  also  the  fuller  di- 
rections in  Dent,  xv,  19-28;  xxvi,  1-11,  as  compared 
with  the  briefer  notices,  Exod.  xiii,  12 ;  xxiii,  19. 

All  these,  however,  afford  no  real  difficult}'  in  identi- 
fying the  author  with  that  of  the  preceding  books,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  Moses  himself,  who,  as  the 
propounder  of  the  law  and  the  director  of  the  history, 
was  competent  to  expand  and  illustrate  both,  and,  in- 
deed, could  hardly  fail  to  do  so,  were  he  other  than  a 
mechanical  copyist 

III.  Daie  of  Compodtion, — Was  the  book  really 
written,  as  its  language  certainly  implies,  before  the 
entry  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land  ?  Not  only 
does  the  writer  assert  that  the  discourses  contained  in 
the  book  were  delivered  in  the  pluns  of  Moab,  in  the 
last  month  of  the  40  years'  wandering,  and  when  the 
people  were  just  about  to  enter  Canaan  (i,  1-5),  but  he 
tells  us  with  still  further  exactness  that  all  the  words 
of  this  Law  were  written  at  the  same  time  in  the  book 
(xxxi,  9).  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  goodly  land 
lay  even  now  before  their  eyes  seems  everywhere  to 
be  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  legislator,  and  to 
lend  a  peculiar  solemnity  to  his  words.  Hence  we 
•continually  meet  with  such  expressions  as  "  when  Je- 
hovah thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  the  land  which  He 
hath  sworn  to  thy  fathers  to  give  thee,"  or  *^  whither 
thou  goest  in  to  possess  it."  This  phraseology  is  so 
constant,  and  seems  to  fall  in  so  naturally  with  the 
general  tone  and  character  of  the  book,  that  to  sup- 
pose it  was  written  long  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (De 
Wette,  Lengerke,  and  others),  or  in  that  of  Manaseeh 
(Ewald,  as  above),  is  not  only  to  make  the  book  a  his- 
torical romance,  but  to  attribute  very  considerable  in- 
ventive skill  to  the  author  (as  Ewald  in  fact  does). 

De  Wette  argues,  indeed,  that  the  character  of  the 
laws  is  such  as  of  itself  to  presuppose  a  long  residence 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  instances  the  allusion  to 
the  temple  (xii,  and  xvi,  1-7),  the  provision  for  the 
Tight  discharge  of  the  kingly  and  prophetical  offices, 


the  rules  for  civil  and  military  organization  and  the 
state  of  the  Levitep,  who  are  represented  as  living 
without  cities  (though  such  are  granted  to  them  in 
Num.  xxxv)  and  without  tithes  (allotted  to  them  in 
Nnm.  xviii,  20,  etc.).  But  in  the  passages  dted  the 
Temple  is  not  named,  much  leas  fs  it  spoken  of  as  al- 
ready existing :  on  the  cootrar}',  the  phrase  employed 
is  "  The  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose.** 
Again,  to  suppose  that  Moses  was  incapable  of  provide 
ing  for  the  future  and  very  different  position  of  hia 
people  as  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  to  deny  him 
even  ordinary  sagacity.  Without  raising  the  ques- 
tion about  his  divine  commission,  surelv  it  is  not  tco 
much  to  assume  that  so  wise  and  great  a  legislator 
would  foresee  the  growth  of  a  polity,  and  would  be 
anxious  to  regulate  its  due  administration  in  the  fear 
of  God.  Hence  he  would  guard  against  false  prophets 
and  seducers  to  idolatry.  As  regards  the  Levites,  Mo- 
ses might  have  expected  or  even  desired  that,  though 
possessing  certain  cities  (which,  however,  were  inhab- 
ited by  others  as  well  as  themselves),  they  should  not 
be  confined  to  those  cities,  but  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  conntry.  This  must  have  been  the  case  at  first, 
owing  to  the  very  gradual  occupation  of  the  new  ter- 
ritory. The  mere  fact  that,  in  giving  them  certain 
rights  in  Deut.,  nothing  is  said  of  an  earlier  provision 
in  Num.,  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  this  ear- 
lier provision  was  unknown  or  had  ceased  to  be  in 
fmrce. 

Other  reasons  for  a  later  date,  such  as  the  mention 
of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv,  19 ;  xvii,  3} ; 
the  punishment  of  stoning  (xvii,  5 ;  xxii,  21,  etc.) ;  the 
name  Featt  of  Tabernacles ;  and  the  motive  for  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath,  are  of  little  force.  In  Amos  v,  2C, 
Saturn  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  the  puntehment  of  stoning  is  found  also  in  the 
older  documents ;  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  agrees  with 
Lev.  xxiii,  34 ;  and  the  motive  alleged  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  at  least,  does  not  exclude  ether 
motives. 

IV.  Author. — 1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  one  an- 
ther. The  only  parts  which  have  been  questioned  as 
possible  interpolations  are,  according  to  De  Wette,  iv, 
41-8;  X,  6-9;  xxxii  and  xxxiii.  Internal  evidence, 
indeed,  is  stronglj'  decisive  that  this  book  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  not  the  work  of  a  compiler. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  style  of  Deuterono- 
my is  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  four  looks 
of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  more  flowing,  more  rhetor- 
ical, more  sustained.  The  rhythm  is  grand,  and  the 
diction  more  akin  to  the  sublimer  passages  of  the 
prophets  than  to  the  Fober  prose  of  the  historians. 

3.  Who,  then,  was  the  author?  This  question,  of 
course,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion. We  will  ccnsider,  firFt,  the  views  of  those 
who  deny  its  authorship  by  Moses.  On  this  point  the 
following  principal  hypotheses  have  been  maintained  : 

a.  The  opinion  of  Stiiheiin  (and,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
Bleek),  that  the  author  is  the  same  as  the  writer  of  the 
Jehovistio  portions  of  the  other  books.  He  thinks 
that  both  the  historical  and  legislative  portions  plainly 
show  the  hand  of  the  supple mentist  (Ki-ii.  Unters.  p. 
76).  Hence  he  attaches  but  little  weight  to  the  al- 
leged discrepancies,  as  he  considers  them  all  to  be  the 
woric  of  the  reviser,  going  over,  correcting,  and  add- 
ing to  the  older  materials  of  the  fHohistic  document 
already  in  his  hands. 

6.  The  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  and  others, 
that  the  Deuteronomist  is  a  distinct  writer  from  the 
Jehovist.  De  Wette's  arguments  are  based  (1)  on 
the  difference  in  style ;  (2)  on  the  contradictions  al- 
ready referred  to  as  existing  in  matters  of  history,  as 
well  as  in  the  legislation,  when  compared  with  that  in 
Exodus ;  (3)  on  the  peculiarity  noticeable  in  this  book, 
that  God  does  not  speak  by  Moses,  but  that  Moses  him- 
self speaks  to  the  people,  and  that  there  is  no  mention 
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of  the  angel  of  Jehovah  (comp.  i,  80 ;  t!{,  20-23 ;  zi, 
13-17,  with  Exod.  xxiii,  20-33) ;  and  (4)  lastly,  on  the 
fiict  that  the  Deuteronomist  ascribes  his  whole  work 
to  Moses,  while  the  Jehovist  assigns  him  only  certain 
portions. 

e.  From  the  fact  that  certain  phases  occnrring  in 
Dent,  are  found  also  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  it 
has  been  too  hastily  concluded  by  some  critics  that 
both  books  were  the  work  of  the  prophet.  So  Von 
Bohlen,  Gesenlus  (Gesch,  d,  Hebr^Spr.  p.  82),  and  Hart- 
mann  (^m^.  Krit.  Fortck,  p.  660).  Kdnig,  on  the  oth- 
er hand  (Ahtest,  Stud,  ii,  12  sq.),  has  shown  not  only 
that  this  idiomatic  resemblance  has  been  made  too 
much  of  (see  also  Keil,  Einl,  p.  117),  but  that  there  is 
the  greatest  possible  difference  of  style  between  the 
two  books.  Do  Wette  expresses  himself  similarly 
^Einl,  p.  191). 

d.  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew 
living  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  (JGesch.  des  V.  I.  i,  171).  He  thinks  that  a 
pious  Jew  of  that  age,  gifted  with  prophetic  power, 
and  fully  alive  to  all  the  evils  of  his  time,  sought  thus 
to  revive  and  to  impress  more  powerfully  upon  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  the  great  lessons  of  that  law 
which  he  saw  they  were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  He 
avails  himself,  therefore,  of  the  groundwork  of  the 
earlier  history,  and  also  of  the  Mosaic  mode  of  expres- 
sion. But  as  his  object  is  to  rouse  a  corrupt  nation, 
he  only  makes  use  of  historical  notices  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  his  warnings  and  exhortations  with  the 
more  effect.  This  he  does  with  great  skill  and  as  a 
master  of  his  subject,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gives 
fresh  vigor  and  life  to  the  old  law  by  means  of  tiiose 
new  prophetic  truths  which  had  so  lately  become  the 
heritage  of  his  people.  Ewald  further  considers  that 
there  are  passages  in  Deuteronomy  borrowed  from  the 
books  of  Job  and  Isaiah  (iv,  82,  ttom  Job  viii,  8 ;  and 
xxviii,  29,  30, 36,  from  Job  v,  14 ;  xxxi,  10 ;  il,  7 ;  and 
xxviii,  49,  etc.  from  Isa.  v,  26  sq. ;  xxxiii,  19),  and 
much  of  it  akin  to  Jeremiah  {Getch,  i,  171,  note).  The 
song  of  Moses  (xxxii)  is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the 
Deuteronomist,  but  is  nevertheless  later  than  the  time 
of  Solomon. 

«.  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  like  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work  of  Moses 
himself.  Of  the  later  critics,  Hengstenberg,  Hftver- 
nick,  Ranke,  and  others,  have  maintained  this  view. 
Moses  Stuart  writes :  "  Deuteronomy  appears  to  my 
mind,  as  it  did  to  that  of  Eichhom  and  Herder,  as  the 
earnest  outpourings  and  admonitions  of  a  heart  which 
felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfkre  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  which  realized  that  it  must  soon  bid  fare- 
well to  them  .  .  .  Instead  of  bearing  upon  its  fifioe,  as 
is  alleged  by  some,  evidences  of  another  authorship 
than  that  of  Moses,  I  must  regard  this  book  as  being 
so  deeply  fhiught  with  holy  and  patriotic  feeling  as  to 
convince  any  unprejudiced  reader  who  is  competent  to 
judge  of  its  style,  that  it  cannot,  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  probability,  be  attributed  to  Kny  pretender  to 
legislation,  or  to  any  mere  imUatar  of  the  great  legis- 
lator. Such  a  glow  as  runs  through  all  this  book  it 
is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  artificial  or  supposititious 
composition"  (Jlist.  of  the  0,  T.  Carum^  §  8). 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  is  said :  1.  That,  sup- 
posing the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  been  written  by 
Mosep,  the  change  in  stylo  is  easily  accounted  for  when 
we  remember  that  the  last  book  is  hortatory  in  its 
character,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  orations,  and  that 
these  were  delivered  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 2.  That  the  usvs  loquendi  is  not  only  gener- 
ally in  accordance  with  that  of  the  earlier  books,  and 
that  as  well  in  their  Elohistic  as  in  their  Jehovistic 
portions,  but  that  there  are  certain  peculiar  forms  of 
expression  common  only  to  these  five  books.  3.  That 
the  alleged  variations  in  matters  of  fact  between  this 
and  the  earlier  books  may  all  be  reconciled  (see  above), 
and  that  the  amplifications  and  corrections  in  the  leg- 


islation are  only  such  as  would  necessarily  be  made 
when  the  people  were  just  about  to  enter  the  promised 
land.  Thus  Berthean  observes :  "  It  is  hazardous  to 
conclude  fhmi  contradictions  in  the  laws  that  they  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  different  age  .  .  .  He  who  made 
additions  must  have  known  what  it  was  he  was  making 
additions  to,  and  would  either  have  avoided  all  contra- 
diction, or  would  have  altered  the  earlier  laws  to  make 
them  agree  with  the  later"  {Die  8ieben  Gruppen  Mos. 
Getetze,  p.  19,  note).  4.  That  the  book  bears  witness 
to  its  own  authorship  (xxxi,  19),  and  is  expressly  cited 
in  the  N.  T.  as  the  work  of  Moses  (Matt,  xix,  7,  8 ; 
Mark  x,  3 ;  Acts  iii,  22 ;  vii,  87).— Smith,  s.  v. 

The  book  contains,  in  addition,  not  a  small  number 
of  plain,  though  indirect  traces,  indicative  of  its  Mo- 
saic origin  (see  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1858,  p.  813  sq.). 
We  thus  find  in  it:  1.  Numerous  notices  concerning 
nations  with  whom  the  Israelites  had  then  come  in 
contact,  but  who,  after  the  Mosaic  period,  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  pages  of  history :  such  are  the  ac- 
counts of  the  residences  of  the  kings  of  Bashan  (i,  4). 
2.  The  appellation  of  "mountain  of  the  Amorites," 
used  throughout  the  whole  book  (i,  7, 19,  20, 44),  while 
even  in  the  book  Joshua,  soon  after  the  conquest  of 
the  land,  the  name  is  already  exchanged  for  "  moun- 
tains of  Judah**  (Josh,  xi,  16,  21).  3.  The  observation 
(ii,  10)  that  the  Emm  had  formerly  dwelt  in  the  plain 
of  Moab :  they  were  a  great  people,  equal  to  the  Ana- 
Mm,    This  observation  quite  accords  with  Gen.  xiv, 

5.  4.  A  detailed  account  (ii,  11)  concerning  the  Ho- 
rim  and  their  relations  to  the  Edomites.  5.  An  ac- 
count of  the  Zamzummim  (ii,  20,  21),  one  of  the  earli- 
est races  of  Canaan,  though  mentioned  nowhere  else. 

6.  A  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  Rephaim  (iii, 
3  sq.),  with  whose  concerns  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  well  acquainted. 

The  standing-point  also  of  the  author  of  Deuterono- 
my is  altogether  in  the  Mosaic  time,  and,  had  it  been 
assumed  and  fictitious,  there  must  necessarily  have 
been  moments  when  the  spurious  author  would  have 
been  off  his  guard,  and  unmindful  of  the  part  he  had 
to  play.  But  no  discrepancies  of  this  kind  can  be 
traced ;  and  this  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  book. 

A  great  number  of  other  passages  force  ns  likewise 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy  orig- 
inated in  the  time  of  Moses.  Such  are  the  passages 
where:  1.  A  comparison  is  drawn  between  Canaan 
and  £g}'pt  (xi,  10  sq.),  with  the  latter  of  which  the 
author  seems  thoroughly  acquainted.  2.  Detailed  de- 
scriptions are  given  of  the  fertility  and  productions  of 
Egj'pt  (viii,  7  sq.)'  3.  Regulations  are  given  relating 
to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (xil,  1  sq. ;  xx,  1  sq.),  which 
cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than  by  assuming  that 
they  had  been  framed  in  the  Mosaic  time,  since  they 
could  be  of  no  use  after  that  period. 

Besides,  whole  pieces  and  chapters  in  Deuteronomy, 
such  as  xxxii,  xxxiii,  betray  in  fonn,  language,  and 
tenor,  a  verj'  early  period  in  Hebrew  literature.  Nor 
are  the  laws  and  regulations  in  Deuteronomy  less  de- 
cisive of  the  authenticity  of  the  book.  We  are  struck 
with  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  that  many 
laws  from  the  previous  books  are  here  partly  repeated 
and  impressed  with  more  energy,  partly  modified,  and 
partly  altogether  abolished,  according  to  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  time,  or  as  the  new  aspect  of  circum- 
stances among  the  Jews  rendered  such  steps  necessary 
(comp.  e.  g.  Deut.  xv,  17,  with  Exod.  xxi,  7 ;  Deut. 
xil  with  1a\\  xvii).  Such  pretensions  to  raise,  or 
even  to  oppose  his  own  private  opinions  to  the  author- 
ity of  divine  law,  are  found  in  no  author  of  the  subse- 
quent periods,  since  the  whole  of  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  later  times  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  the  echo 
than  otherwise  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  is  altogether 
founded  on  it.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  law  itself 
forbids  most  impressively  to  add  to,  or  take  anything 
from  it,  a  prohibitioiL  which  is  repeated  even  in  Deu- 
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teronomy  (comp.  iv,  2 ;  xiii,  1) ;  so  that  on  the  theory 
that  this  book  contains  nothing  more  than  a  gradual 
development  of  the  law,  it  clashes  too  often  with  its 
own  principles,  and  thus  pronounces  its  own  sentence 
of  condemnation. 

The  part  of  Deuteronomy  (xxxit)  respecting  the 
death  of  Moses  requires  a  particular  explanation. 
That  the  whole  of  this  section  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
piece  altogether  apart  f^om  what  precedes  it,  or  as 
a  supplement  by  another  writer,  is  a  ready  solution 
maintained  by  the  older  theologians  (comp.  e.  g.  Carp- 
zov,  Introd.  in  libr.  V.  T.  i,  197) ;  and  this  opinion  is 
oonhrmed  not  only  by  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  but 
also  by  the  express  declaration  of  the  booic  itself  on 
that  event  and  its  relations;  for  chapter  xxxi  con- 
tains the  conclusion  of  the  work,  where  Moses  describes 
himself  as  the  author  of  the  previous  contents,  as  also 
of  the  Song  (ch.  xxxii),  and  the  blessings  (ch.  xxxiii) 
belonging  to  it.  All  that  follows  i5,  consequently,  not 
from  Moees,  the  work  being  completed  and  concluded 
with  chapter  xxxiii.  There  is  another  circumstance 
which  favors  this  opinion,  namely,  the  close  connec- 
tion that  exists  between  the  last  section  of  Deuterono- 
my and  the  beginning  of  Joshua  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiv, 
9  with  Josh,  i,  1,  where  also  the  connective  force  of 
the  term  ^tX^^^  ^^and  it  came  to  pass,"  in  the  latter 
passage,  must  not  be  overlooked),  plainly  showing  that 
ch.  xxxiv  of  Deuteronomy  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
poini  of  transUian  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  that  it 
was  written  by  the  same  author  as  the  latter.  The 
correct  view  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is  to  consider  it 
as  a  real  mpplemetU,  but  by  no  means  as  an  interpola- 
tion (such  as  some  critics  erroneously  suppose  to  exist 
in  the  Pentateuch  in  general).  To  apply  to  it  the 
term  interpolation  would  be  as  wrong  as  to  give  that 
appellation,  e.  g.,  to  the  8th  book  of  Caesar's  work  De 
Bello  GcUltro,  simply  because  it  was  written  by  an  un- 
known author,  for  the  very  purpose  of  serving  as  a 
supplement  to  the  previous  books. — Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
Pentateuch. 

y.  Separate  commentaries  upon  the  book  of  Deuter^ 
onomy  are  not  numerous ;  the  most  important  &re  des- 
ignated by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Origcn,  Selecta  in 
Deut.  (in  0pp.  ii,  886) ;  Epbraem  Syrus,  Ejplctnatio  in 
Deut.  (in  0pp.  iv,  269) ;  Theodoret,  Qutestiones  in  Deut. 
(in  0pp.  i,  pt.  i) ;  Isidorus  Ilispalensis,  Commentaria  in 
Deut.  (in  Opera) ;  Bede,  In  Deut.  ExplanaHo  (in  0pp. 
iv);  id.  Quagtiones  super.  Deut.  (t6.  viii) ;  Victor  Hugo, 
AnnotatiunculcB  in  Deut.  (in  0pp.  i) ;  Rupertus  Tuitien- 
sis,  In  Deut,  (in  0pp.  i,  288) ;  Luther,  Deuleronomion 
casiigaium  (Yiteb.  1524, 8vo ;  also  in  0pp.  iii,  76 ;  Exeg. 
Opp,  xiii) ;  Bugenhagen,  Commentarius  in  Deut.  (Basil. 
1524,  Yiteb.  1525^  8vo) ;  Macchabfleus,  EnarraHo  in 
Deut.  (Ix>ndon,  1563, 8vo) ;  Chytraeus,  Enarrationes  in 
Deut.  (Viteb.  1575, 1590,  8vo);  Calvin,  Sermons  iq)on 
Deut.  (from  the  French  by  Golding,  Loud.  1683,  fol.) ; 
Brent,  Cmnment.  in  Deut.  (in  Opp.  i) ;  Bp.  Babington, 
Note.*  upon  Deut.  (in  Works,  p.  149) ;  Lorinus,  Com- 
mentarii  in  Deut.  (Lugd.  1625, 1629,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Ma- 
siu8,  Annotationes  m  cap.  xviii  et  seq.  (in  the  Critici 
Sacri,  i,  pt.  ii) ;  Franze,  Disputaiiones  per  Deut.  (\''iteb. 
1608,  4to) ;  ♦Gerhard,  Commentarius  super  Deut.  (Jen. 
1657, 4to) ;  Cocceius,  Nota  in  Dent,  (in  Opp.  i,  186) ;  id. 
De  ult.  Ihut.  capita  (ib.  i,  201);  AUinir,  Commentarius 
in  cap.  i-xix  (in  Opp.  i,  121,  Amst.  1687) ;  Duquet,  Ea> 
plicdiio  de  c.  xxiw-Txxiii  (Par.  1734, 12mo) ;  Vitringa, 
Comm.  in  rani.  Alosis  (Ilarl.  1734, 4to) ;  Holt,  Deuteron. 
iUustratum  (Lugd.  1768, 4to) ;  Marck,  Comment,  in  cap. 
xxix-xxxiii  (in  Partes  Penttit.) ;  Hagemann,  Betrach- 
tungen  ub.  d.  f.  B.  Mosis  (Brunsw.  1744,  4to) ;  Rom- 
berg, D'^'inn  bb  *l!ixa  (in  Mendelssohn's  Penta- 
teuch,  Berlin,  1783,  etc.) ;  *RosenmQller,  Scholia  (in 
Schol.  pt.  ii) ;  •Horsley,  Notes  on  Deut.  (in  Bib.  Criti- 
cism, i);  Riehra,  Moses  im  lande  Moab  (Lpz.  1854, 8vo) ; 
Cumming,  Headings  on  Deut.  (Ix)ndon,  1856,  12mo); 
♦Graff,  Der  Segen  Mosis  erkldrt  (Lpz.  1857, 8vo) ;  How- 


ard, Deut.  from  the  Sept.  (Lond.  1857,  8to);  *Schu]tz, 
Das  Deuteron.  erklart  (Berl.1869,  8vo);  ♦Knobel,  i?r. 
Iddrung  (in  the  Exeg.  Bandb.  part  xiv);*  Schrdder, 
Bearbeitung  (in  Lange's  Bibeheerk,  O.  T.  iu,  Bielefold, 
1866,[8vo).     See  Old  Testament. 

D6vay,  Matthias  .Bib6,   the   meet   prominent 
among  the  Reformers  of  Hungary  in  the  16th  centur}% 
was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  or  the  begiu' 
ning  of  the  16th  century,  in  Deva,  a  hamlet  in  the  com- 
itat  (county)  of  Hunyad.     It  is  not  certain,  as  some 
Hungarian  writers  think,  that  he  studied  at  Ofen  with 
the  celebrated  Grynieus,  the  first  promoter  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Hungary.    In  1523  his  name  is  mentioned 
among  the  students  of  the  University  of  Cracow.     Af- 
ter his  return  from  this  nniversit}',  at  which  he  stud- 
ied for  two  years,  he  became  a  priest  and  a  monk.     In 
this  position  he  still  was  in  1527,  but  soon  after  bo 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  1529 
went  to  Wittenberg,  to   study  the  new  theolog^^. 
While  in  Wittenberg  he  lived  in  the  house  of  Luther. 
In  1531  he  was  minuter  of  a  Protestant  congregation 
in  Ofen,  and  distinguished  for  his  reformatonr  zeal. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  a  small  work  against  the  in- 
vocation of  the  saints  (De  sanctorum  dormiHom\  and 
fifty -two   propositions  explaining  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Reformation.     Still,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1531,  he  was  called  as  preacher  to  Kaschau 
by  the  council  of  that  town.     On  Nov.  6, 1581,  he  waa 
arrested  by  order  of  Thomas  Szalah&zy,  bishop  of  Er- 
lau  and  councillor  of  king  Ferdinand,  and  kept  a  pris- 
oner first  at  Likava,  subsequently  at  Pressburg,  from 
whence  he  was  taken  to  Yienna.     In  Yienna,  bishop 
Faber,  one  of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, conducted  the  trial;  but  D6vay  was  soon  dis* 
charged,  and  returned  to  Ofen.     As  he,  however,  at 
once  resumed  his  reformatory  activity',  h^  was  rear- 
rested in  1532,  and  held  in  prison  at  Ofen  until  1534. 
After  his  liberation  from  this  captivity,  D^vay  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  count  N&dasdy,  a  Hun- 
garian magnate  who  had  openly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation.     He  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to 
a  refutation  of  two  works  which  Gregory  Szegody, 
the  provincial  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  Hungary, 
and  a  member  of  the  Sorbonnc,  had  written  against  the 
Reformation.    This  work  (together  with  the  defence  of 
D6vay  before  bishop  Faber)  appeared  in  1587  at  Ba^el, 
under  the  title  Difputaiio  de  Statu  in  quo  sint  beatcrum 
animapost  banc  vitam  ante  ultimijudicii  diem.    At  the 
close  of  the  year  1587  ho  returned,  together  with  his 
friend  Johann  Sylvester,  who  likewise  distinguished 
himself  as  a  reformer  of  Huni^ar}',  to  count  Nddasdy, 
bringing  with  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Melancthon.    For  several  years,  N&dasdy,  D£\iiy,  and 
Sylvester  displayed  great  activity  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Reformation.     D6vay  wrote  an  outline  of 
the  Hungarian  grammar  for  elementary  schools  {Or- 
thograpfna  Hungarica),  the  first  look  printed  in  the 
Hungarian  language.     This  little  book  contained,  be- 
sides the  grammatical  matter,  a  statement  of  the  Ain« 
damental  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  children's 
prayers  tsiken  fh>m  the  smaller  catechism  of  Luther. 
The  civil  war  in  Hungary,  in  which  a  Turkish  army 
supported  the  claims  of  the  son  of  Z&polya,  the  rival 
of  king  Ferdinand,  to  the  Hungarian  crown,  and  in 
which  Nidasdy,  D^vay,  and  Sylvester  were  on  the 
side  of  Ferdinand,  interrupted  the  labors  of  the  reform- 
ers, and  destroyed  the  Protestant  school  and  printing- 
press  at  Uj-Sziget.     D6vay  had  to  leave  Hungary, 
and  was  recommended  by  Melancthon  to  Margrave 
George,  a  zealous  patron  of  the  Reformation,  who  own- 
ed large  possessions  in  Hungary'.     D6vay  on  this  oc- 
casion paid  another  visit  to  Switzerland,  and  there 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Helvetic  Reformers  on  the 
doctrine  of  the   Lord's   Supper.     On  his  return  to 
Hungary  he  zealously  preached  his  new  views.     The 
Lutheran  ministers  of  the  district  of  S&rvir,  where 
N&dasdy  lived,  complained  of  this  change  of  views  to 
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Lather,  who  in  his  reply  (dated  April  81, 1544)  finds  it 
difficult  to  beliere  in  the  c^iange,  but  says  that,  at  all 
events,  D6vay  has  not  received  this  doctrine  from  him, 
and  that  he  (Lather)  would  continue  to  fight  that 
*' abomination*'  publicly  and  privately.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Hungary,  D6vay  laborod  as  preacher  and  "  sen- 
ior" (elder)  in  the  town  of  Debreczin,  where  the  Refor- 
mation had  a  powerful  patron  in  count  Valentin  Tdrok 
of  Enying,  a  near  relative  of  count  N4dasdy.  While 
at  Debreczin,  D6vay  wrote,  in  the  Hungarian  language, 
his  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Articles 
of  Faith,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Seal  of  Faith. 
This  book  was  probably  printed  at  Cracow.  The  year 
and  place  of  the  death  of  D^vay  are  not  known,  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  year  1547  he  was  no  longer 
alive.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Ddvay 
is  the  author  of  a  hymn  containing  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  the  Reformed  Faith,  and  which  was  received 
into  the  hymn-book  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the 
Helvetic  Confession  in  Hungary. — Herzog,  ReaUEn- 
cyklop.  six,  406,  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kircken-Lex.  iil, 
123 ;  Craig  (transl.).  History  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Hungary  (Lond.  1854),  p.  50  sq. ;  Schrockh,  Kit' 
ckengeschichte  seit  der  Hfformationy  ii.  790. 

Development,  a  word  denoting  primarily  tm- 
folding^  unwrapping;  hence,  secondarily,  a  process  of 
growth  or  expansion.  It  has  recently  come  into  ex^ 
tensive  use  both  in  philosophy  and  in  theology.  In 
philosophy,  it  is  part  of  the  Pantheistic  doctrine  not 
simply  that  all  existing  forms  of  life  have  been  detfd' 
oped  from  simpler  forms,  but  also  that  the  Infinite,  as 
well  as  the  finite,  passes  from  one  stage  of  life  to  an- 
other by  unending  development.  **The  whole  fabric 
of  ancient  and  modem  Pantheism  rests  upon  the  p^i- 
Hoprindpii  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  the  same 
legitimate  application  within  the  sphere  of  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal  that  it  has  within  that  of  the  finite  and 
temporal,  a  postulate  that  annihilates  the  distinction 
between  the  two.  The  idea  of  undeveloped  being  has 
no  rational  meaning  except  in  reference  to  the  created 
and  the  conditional"  (Shedd,  History  of  Christian  DoC' 
trine^  i,  18). 

1.  As  applied  to  history,  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment, as  stated  by  its  ablest  advocates,  is  that  all  cre- 
ated existences  obey  a  law  of  evolution  firom  the  po- 
tential germ  given  by  the  Creator;  and  that  this  law 
applies  to  the  race  of  man  as  well  as  to  individuals  of 
the  race.  As  a  tree  is  developed  fh>m  its  seed,  so  the 
human  lx>dy,  the  human  mind,  the  human  race,  grow, 
according  to  the  law  of  their  organic  life.  Under  this 
view,  '*  history  is  no  longer  viewed  as  a  mere  inorganic 
mass  of  names,  dates,  and  facts,  but  as  spirit  and  /(/«, 
and  therefore  as  process,  motion,  development,  pass- 
ing tlirough  various  stages,  ever  rising  to  some  higher 
state,  yet  identical  with  itself,  so  that  its  end  is  but 
the  full  unfolding  of  its  beginning.  This  makes 
Church  history,  then,  appear  as  an  organism,  starting 
from  the  person  of  Christ,  the  creator  and  progenitor 
of  a  new  race ;  perpetually  spreading  both  outwardly 
and  inwardly ;  maintaining  a  steady  conflict  with  sin 
and  error  without  and  within;  continually  beset  with 
difficulties  and  obstructions ;  yet,  under  the  unfailing 
guidance  of  Providence,  infallibly  working  an  ap- 
pointed end.  This  idea  of  organic  development  com- 
bines what  was  true  in  the  notion  of  something  per- 
manent and  unchangeable  in  Church  history',  as  held 
by  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Old-Protestant  ortho- 
doxy, with  the  element  of  truth  in  the  Rationalistic 
conception  of  motion  and  flow ;  and  on  such  ground 
alone  is  it  possible  to  understand  fully  and  clearly  the 
temporal  life  of  Christianity.  A  permanent  principle, 
without  motion,  stiffens  into  stagnation ;  motion,  with- 
out a  principle  of  permanence,  is  a  process  of  dissolu- 
tion. In  neither  case  can  there  properly  be  any  living 
history.  The  conception  of  such  history  is,  that  while 
it  incessantly  changes  its  form,  never  for  a  moment 
standing  still,  yet  through  all  its  changes  it  remains 


true  to  its  own  essence ;  never  outrages  itself;  incor- 
porates into  each  succeeding  stage  of  growth  the  re- 
sults of  the  preceding,  and  thus  never  loses  anything 
which  was  ever  of  real  value"  (Schaff,  Apostolic  Churchy 
§  84).  Certain  guards  are  necessaiy  to  prevent  the 
Christian  theory  of  development  from  passing  into 
the  Pantheistic  view.  They  are  stated  by  Dr.  Shedd 
{History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  §  8,  4)  substantially  as 
follows :  1.  The  pantheists  substitute  development  for 
creation.  Development  supposes  existing  materials ; 
creation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  from  nothing,  and  pre- 
supposes no  materials.  All  germs,  according  to  Chris- 
tian theism,  are  created  by  God.  Mere  development 
(which  is  simpl}'  the  unfolding  of  something  previously 
folded  up)  cannot  account  for  the  origin  of  anj-thing. 
'*The  significant  fact  in  natural  history,  not  yet  in- 
validated by  the  most  torturing  experiments  of  baf- 
fled theorists,  that  one  species  never  expands  into  an- 
other, proves  that  though  a  process  of  developnient 
can  be  accounted  for  out  of  the  latent  potentiality  at 
the  base,  the  latter  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  recur- 
ring to  the  creative  power  of  God.  The  expansion  of 
a  vegetable  seed,  even  if  carried  on  through  all  the 
cycles  upon  cycles  of  the  geological  system,  never 
transmutes  it  into  the  egg  of  animal  life ;  and  this  only 
verifies  the  self-evident  proposition  that  nothing  can 
come  forth  that  has  never  been  put  in"  (Shedd,  Hist, 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  §  8).  Tlie  second  caution  is 
always  to  discriminate  the  idea  of  a  development  from 
that  of  an  improvement.  It  depends  upon  the  naturo 
of  the  germ  whether  the  evolution  shall  be  from  good 
to  better,  or  from  bad  to  worse.  By  the  abuse  of  free- 
will in  the  spiritual  sphere  the  normal  development 
may  be  displaced ;  but  original  righteousness  was  not 
developed  into  original  sin.  Man,  endowed  with  free- 
will, created  sin,  so  to  speak,  under  the  permission  of 
God.  Abstractly,  then,  development  may  be  synon- 
ymous with  corruption  and  decline,  as  well  as  with 
improvement. 

But,  even  with  all  these  guards  and  cautions,  the 
doctrine  of  development,  when  applied  within  the 
sphere  of  moral  action,  is  a  perilous  one.  Any  theor}'' 
of  the  history  of  man  which  leaves  out  of  the  case  his 
free  agency,  must  end  either  in  Fatalism  or  in  Panthe- 
ism. Dr.  T.  H.  Skinner,  Jr.,  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly 
Eecieuj  for  January,  1868,  while  vindicating  Dr.  Shedd's 
theory  of  development  from  the  charge  of  Pantheism, 
endeavors  to  show  that  it  runs  into  Fatalism.  "  Dr. 
Shedd  does  not  discriminate  development  from  ne- 
cessity. From  the  scheme  of  realistic  development, 
neither  a  true  and  just  human  rosponsibility,  nor  a 
true  divine  moral  government  of  free  agents,  can  be 
educed."  If  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Shedd  says,  that  the 
same  law  of  organic  sequence  prevails  in  the  sphere 
of  mind  and  of  freedom  that  works  in  the  kingdom  of 
matter  and  necessity,  then  necessity  rules  the  one 
sphere  as  it  does  the  other,  and  rules  under  the  same 
law. 

2.  As  applied  to  doctrine,  the  Christian  view  of  de- 
velopment is  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  progression 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  plan  to  man,  both  in 
revelation  and  in  histor}'.  This  doctrine  is  well  set 
forth  and  illustrated,  so  far  as  the  N.  T.  is  concerned, 
in  Bernard's  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament 
(Bampton  Lecture  for  1866 ;  Boston,  Gould  &  Lincoln, 
1867).  The  Bible,  beginning  with  Grenesis,  gives  the 
exposition,  not  of  a  revelation  completed,  but  of  a  rev- 
elation in  progress,  and  expanding  into  greater  fulness 
and  clearness  from  the  beginning  until  its  final  com- 
pletion in  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  close  of  the  Canon. 
After  this,  the  Chureh  has  never  held  to  any  advance 
in  divine  teaching;  all  g^wth,  subsequent  to  the  apos- 
tolical age,  has  been  growth  in  man*8  apprehension  of 
divine  truth,  not  in  God's  revelation  of  it.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  still  a  divine  guide  to  all  seekers  after  truth ; 
not  in  the  way  of  new  revelation,  however,  but  of 
"reminding"  men  of  the  truth  once  given,  and  of  il- 
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laminating  the  truly  believing  inquirer  in  Ills  search 
into  the  meaning  of  revelation.  The  body  of  Chrie- 
tian  trut)i,  both  fact  and  doctrine,  is  revealed  and  re- 
corded, once  for  all,  in  the  Scriptoree  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  and  these  Scriptures  constitute,  in 
every  age,  the  norm  of  doctrine,  and  the  criterion  by 
vrblch  all  new  exMbitions  of  doctrine  are  to  be  tested. 
No  new  truth  can  be  developed  any  more  than  a  new 
man  can  be  created.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  there 
may  be,  and  has  been,  development  of  Christian  doc- 
trine in  the  sense  of  clearer  apprehension  of  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Church.  The  science  of  theology  implies 
the  application  of  human  reason  to  the  given  facts  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  first,  the  application  of  rea- 
son to  Scripture  (exegesis),  to  find  out  what  its  doc- 
trines are ;  and,  secondly,  the  use  of  reason  in  co-ordi- 
nating these  doctrines  into  scientific  form  (system). 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  *' development  of  doc- 
trine," as  thus  stated,  is  very  different  from  the  the- 
ory that  the  Bible  gives  only  the  ''germs"  of  doctrine, 
out  of  which,  by  a  necessary  organic  law,  the  doctrines 
themselves  are  "  developed. "  This  image  of  a '  *  germ* ' 
is  very  apt  to  mislead.  Even  if  a  doctrine  were  a  liv- 
ing thing  such  as  a  germ  is, "  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  even  a  germ  b  developed  by  attracting  and  as- 
similating to  itself  many  foreign  elements  which  are 
around  it.  It  is  by  additions  from  without,  and  differ- 
ent from  itself,  that  it  grows"  (Donaldson,  Hiiiory  of 
Chri3tian  LUeratun^  i,  5). 

In  doctrine,  however,  as  in  history,  development  is 
not  always  synonymous  with  improvement.  Human 
apprehension  of  divine  truth  is  sometimes  wrong,  as 
well  as  sometimes  right ;  and  the  history  of  doctrinei>, 
whUe  implying  development  in  its  very  idea,  yet  in- 
cludes variations  of  rise  and  fall  in  human  statements 
of-the  one  divine  truth.  A  right  theory  "of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  theology  by  no  means  implies 
that  each  later  age  must  necessarily  have  a  fuller  and 
deeper  knowledge  of  divine  things  than  its  predeces- 
sors, either  as  spread  abroad  through  the  body  of  the 
Church,  or  as  centred  in  its  chief  teachers.  Were 
this  a  consequence  of  this  theory,  this  alone  would  be 
fatal  to  it,  the  very  reverse  having  notoriously  been 
often  the  case.  But  oven  in  science,  which  is  so  much 
less  dependent  on  moral  influences,  and  with  which 
the  varieties  of  character  and  feeling  have  so  lit- 
tie  to  do,  the  progress  has  never  been  uniform  and 
uninterrupted ;  while  in  poetry,  in  the  arts,  in  philos- 
ophy, where  the  understanding  is  greatly  swayed  by 
moral  affections,  and  derives  a  main  part  of  its  suste- 
nance and  enei^y  from  them,  man^s  course  has  been 
so  irregular  that  nothing  lilce  a  law  of  it  has  l>een  as- 
certained. So,  too,  must  it  needs  be  in  theology, 
where  the  subject  matter  is  divine  truth,  which  cannot 
be  received  intellectually  unless  it  be  also  received 
morally,  to  the  pure  reception  of  which  all  corrupt 
feelings  of  our  nature  are  opposed,  and  which  they  are 
perpetually  attempting  to  sophisticate  and  distort. 
Thus  it  has  often  come  to  pass  that  the  inheritance 
left  us  by  one  age  has  been  squandered,  or  wasted,  or 
forfeited  by  its  successor,  so  that  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows from  the  theory  of  the  development  of  Christian 
truth  that  even  the  later  system  of  thcolofry  must  be 
the  better.  For  the  world  is  always  wrestling  to  draw 
men  away  from  the  truth,  and  will  often  prevail,  as 
Jacob  did  over  the  angel ;  and  when  faith  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  when  the  visible,  and  the  immediate,  and  mate- 
rial predominate  in  men's  hearts  and  minds  over  the 
invisible,  the  ideal,  and  the  spiritual,  theology  must 
needs  dwindle  and  decay.  But  when  there  is  a  re- 
vival of  faith,  if  this  revival  coincides  with,  or  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  period  of  energetic  thought,  a  deeper  or 
clearer  insight  will  be  gained  in  certain  portions  of 
truth,  especially  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  and 
exigencies  of  the  age,  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
set  forth  in  their  fulness.  Thus,  to  cite  the  two  most 
memorable  examples,  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 


waa  brought  out  more  distincdy  in  the  fourth  centary, 
that  of  justification  by  Csith'in  the  sixteenth,  the 
prevalence  of  error  acting  in  both  instances  aa  a  uh^- 
tive  and  spur  to  the  clearer  demarcation  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  truth.  At  the  aame  time,  through  muii^s 
aptness  to  overleap  himself,  and  to  exaggerate  the  in.- 
portance  of  whatever  ma}'  be  engaging  him  at  the  mo- 
ment, an  age  which  has  been  allowed  to  behold  a  fresh 
truth  may  too  easily  depreciate  and  let  slip  the  tmtfas 
which  its  ancestors  have  bequeathed  to  it,  which 
proneness  has  ever  been  a  main  source  of  heresy. 
Thus,  on  all  sides,  we  are  continually  reminded  of  our 
inberent  weakness,  and  how  that  weakness  is  ever  the 
most  mischievous  when  we  are  beguiled  into  fSancyini; 
ourselves  strong;  and  whUe  we  are  hereby  exhorted 
to  be  diligent  in  studying  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church,  and  the  writings  of  her  chief  teachers  in  every 
age,  lest  we  drop  and  lose  any  portion  of  the  precious 
riches  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  win  for  man- 
kind, we  are  still  more  strongly  admonished  to  com- 
pare every  proposition,  and  every  scheme  of  propoai- 
tions— every  proposition,  both  as  it  stands  by  itself, 
and  in  its  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  Christian  truth 
— ^with  the  onl}'  canon  of  truth,  the  written  Word  of 
God"  (Hare,  Misium  of  the  Comforter,  note  G). 

In  what  has  been  called  the  extreme  mthfectiwe  school 
of  German  theology,  there  is  a  false  doctrine  of  devel- 
opment, which  is  stated  as  follows  in  Chambers's  En- 
cjfchpmdia  (s.  v.  Development):  ** According  to  this 
school.  Christian  doctrine  is  nothing  else  than  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ChriBtian  consciousness  at  any  time. 
Scripture  maintains  no  permanent  or  anthoritattve  re- 
lation to  it.  It  is  all  progress — a  continued  flux,  with- 
out any  normal  standard  or  expression.  Scripture 
may  be  its  primsry  expression,  but  it  may  leave  ite 
fountain-hoaid,  and  in  the  course  of  time  issue  in  devel- 
opments not  necessarily  bound  to  Scripture.  But.  ac- 
cording to  the  view  above  set  forth.  Scripture  remains 
the  absolute  and  complete  revelation  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, which  is  continually  unfolded,  but  never  exhaust- 
ed by  inquir}' — beyond  which  right  reason  and  truth 
never  travel.  The  Christian  revelation  not  only  ad- 
mits of,  but  demands  constant  criticism,  as  the  means 
of  unfolding  more  comprehensively  and  perfecti}'  its 
contents,  but  it  remains  in  itself  the  consummate  ex- 
pression of  all  spiritual  truth ;  and  it  is  this  yrery  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Christian  revelation  that  makes  its  con- 
tents capable  of  continual  and  ever  fresh  development. 
It  is  just  because  its  substance  is  divine  that  its  doc- 
trinal expressions  never  cease  to  interest  and  to  an- 
swer to  the  necessities  of  successive  times.  Other  re- 
ligions, while  capable  of  development,  reach  a  point 
where  they  cease  to  have  any  further  living  meaning, 
and  pass  on  the  one  hand  into  mere  popular  mythology, 
or  into  an  esoteric  priestly  tradition.  They  become 
transmuted  into  poetry  or  some  ordinary  product  of 
philosophical  speculation.  Civilization  overtakes  and 
supplants  them.  But  it  is  of  the  distinguishing  divine 
character  of  Christianity  that  its  doctrines  possess  a  vi- 
tal ever-renewing  power,  capable  of  adaptation  to  the 
highest  forms  of  human  civilisation,  and  full  of  enlight- 
enment and  guidance  to  the  most  advanced  intelligence. 
The  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  therefore,  i^ 
not  merely  a  subject  of  curious  and  important  study  in 
the  past,  but  of  great  and  significant  influence  for  the 
present  and  the  future." 

8.  Certain  Komanist  iRTiters  have  recentiy  made  use 
of  the  doctrine  of  development  to  vindicate  the  theolo- 
gy of  that  Church.  They  hold  that  the  Scriptures  do 
not  contain  the  entire  revelation  of  God  to  man,  but 
that  revelation  is  receiving  additions,  and  gradually 
becoming  complete,  by  the  successive  decisions  of  the 
Church.  This  view  has  been  set  forth  by  Mohler, 
and  with  special  skill  by  J.  H.  Newman  (JSeeajf  oh  fA« 
Development  of  Chritlian  Doctrine  [N.  Y.  1868,  8vo]). 
Its  ground  is  that  the  revelation  given  in  the  Bible 
,  was  intentionally  incomplete,  and  forms  an  inchoate 
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.and  imperfect  fiystem  of  truth,  needing  for  its  comple- 
tion a  gradual  development  under  infallible  guidance, 
and  that  the  present  system  of  doctrine  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  the  ripened  result  of  this  develop- 
ment, so  far  as  made.  See  also  Ddllinger,  Christmtkum 
und  K.rehe,  1860,  p.  162.  The  doctrine  has  not  met  with 
general  favor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  it  is  in 
conflict  with  the  established  reliance  of  that  Church 
upon  tradition,  and  upon  what  is  called  ^*  Catholic  con- 
sent." One  of  the  ablest  of  modem  Romanist  writers, 
Brownson,  has  written  powerfully  against  the  develop- 
ment theory  (in  his  Qutart.  Beview).  Extremes  meet; 
the  Rationalistic  theory  agrees  with  the  Romanist  (in 
Mr.  Newman's  view  of  it)  in  representing  the  system 
of  Christianity  delivered  in  the  New  Testament  as  de- 
fective and  imperfect.  The  Council  of  Trent  declared 
(des8,  iv)  as  follows :  **The  sacred  and  holy,  CBcnmen- 
ical  and  general  Council  of  Trent,  keeping  always  in 
view  the  removal  of  errors  and  the  preservation  in 
the  Church  of  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  which  Gospel, 
before  promised  through  the  prophets  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  was  first  orally  published  by  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  then  commanded  to  be 
preached  by  his  apostles  to  every  creature,  as  the 
fountain  both  of  every  saving  truth  and  discipline  of 
morals ;  and  perceiving  that  this  truth  and  discipline 
are  contained  in  the  written  books,  and  the  unwritten 
traditions  which,  received  by  the  apostles  fh>m  the 
mouth  of  Christ  himself,  or  from  the  apostles  them- 
selves, the  Holy  Ghost  dictating,  have  come  down 
even  unto  us,  transmitted  as  it  were  from  hand  to 
hand ;  [the  council]  following  the  examples  of  the  or- 
thodox fathers,  receives  and  venerates  with  equal  af- 
fection of  piet}'  and  reverence  all  the  books  both  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  Testament,  seeing  that  one  God  is 
the  author  of  both,  as  also  the  said  traditions,  as  well 
those  appertaining  to  faith  as  to  morals,  as  having 
been  dictated  either  by  Christ's  own  word  of  mouth 
or  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  preserved  by  a  continuous 
succession  in  the  Catholic  Church."  Mr.  Newman's 
book  was  ably  answered  by  W.  Archer  Butler,  Letters 
on  Rojnamam  (Cambridge,  1854,  8vo).  The  following 
remarks  of  Julius  Charles  Hare  (Jfiunion  of  the  Con^ 
forter^  note  G)  are  in  point:  ''Some  of  the  German 
apologists  for  f^omanism,  having  perceived,  as  could 
not  but  happen  in  a  country  where  learning  and  criti- 
cism have  found  a  home,  that  the  old  plea  of  a  posi- 
tive, unwritten  tradition  in  the  Church  was  utterly 
untenable  as  a  ground  for  the  doctrinal  and  practical 
innovations  of  later  times,  have  fancied  that  they 
might  render  their  Church  a  service  b}'  taking  up  the 
popular  and  modem  theory  of  the  development  of 
mankind — a  theory  which  has  been  carried  into  the 
most  outrageous  extravagances  in  the  contemporary 
schools  of  philosophy,  as  it  has  also  been  in  iVance 
by  the  St.  Simonians.  This  theory  has  been  used  by 
others  to  show  that  Christianity  itself  is  a  transient 
religion,  belonging  to  a  by-gone  period  and  almost  ob- 
solete ;  they  have  tried  to  employ  it  in  defence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Herein,  however,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  succeed.  That  Church,  whose  constant 
effort,  since  the  time  when  it  cut  itself  off  from  the 
living  body  of  Christ,  has  been  to  check,  to  repress,  to 
cramp,  to  fetter  the  mind,  could  not  find  support  in  a 
theory  which  implies  the  freedom  of  the  mind ;  nor 
can  any  Church,  unless  it  recognises,  both  doctrinally 
and  practically,  that  the  property  of  trath  is  to  set  the 
mind  free." 

4.  The  following  section  was  prepared  for  this  Cy- 
clopaedia by  the  late  Dr.  Harbaugh  just  before  his 
death.  We  print  it  as  he  left  it,  though  it  involves  a 
little  repetition  of  what  has  been  given  above. 

/>«wiypm«rf.— This  word,  related  primarily  to  the 
sphere  of  organic  life  in  the  natural  world,  has  also 
come  to  perform  important  service  in  science,  especial- 
ly in  psychology,  philosophy,  theology,  and  history. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  science  generally,  the  data  and 


phenomena  were  classified  and  arranged  according  to 
the  outward  peculiarities  which  they  presented.  In 
time,  however,  and  especially  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  as  the  key  to  the  deepest  life  of  the  world, 
scientific  thinking  felt  itself  urged  to  a  deeper  appre- 
hension of  aU  kinds  of  phenomena.  The  mechanical 
and  outward  in  systematizing  accordingly  had  to  give 
way  to  the  determining  power  of  mere  inward  princi- 
ples. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  while  science,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  apprehended  and  advanced  by  non- 
Christian  thinkings  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  satis- 
fied with  the  word  progreUy  science  grounded  in  the 
distinctively  Christian  principle  has  found  the  word 
development  indispensable.  The  word,  as  thus  used, 
presupposes  a  distinctive  theory  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  and  so  also  of  the  Church,  its  histor}'  and 
its  dogmas,  as  well  as  of  affiliated  sciences,  such  as 
psychology  and  philosophy.  It  finds  inadequate  the 
view  of  Uie  essence  of  Christianity  which  resolves  it 
into  the  idea  of  doctrme^  as  in  Supranaturalism ;  so 
also  the  view  which  makes  it  only  an  ethical  force, 
law,  or  rule  of  lift  ^  as  set  forth  in  the  school  of  Kant 
and  by  Rationalism ;  and  so,  moreover,  the  concep- 
tion that  it  is,  in  its  essential  character,  a  mere  power 
of  redemption  operative  in  the  sphere  ofreHgiotufeel' 
infff  according  to  Schleiermacher  and  the  Mystics. 
Admitting  and  appreciating  all  these  as  secondary  and 
dependent,  it  holds  that  Christianity  is  primarily  and 
essentially  a  life — ^the  divine-human  life  of  its  founder, 
Jesus  Christ — which  becomes  the  deepest  life  of  renew- 
ed humanity,  of  history,  and  of  science  (see  Ullman, 
DisUnciive  Character  and  Etsence  of  Christianity). 
Life  being  essentially  organic^  it  must  have  the  word 
development  to  indicate  that  unfolding  fhnn  a  germ- 
like inward  principle  which  is  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  organic  life.  To  the  genetic  processes  in- 
volved in  the  activities  of  life  it  applies  the  word  de- 
velopment. '*  This  idea  of  an  organic,  steadily  im- 
proving development  of  humanity,  according  to  a  wise, 
unalterable  plan  of  Providence,  is  properly  as  old  as 
Christianity,  meets  us  in  many  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  (Matt,  xiii,  81,  82;  Ephes.  iv,  12-16;  Co- 
loss,  ii,  19;  2  Pet.  iii,  18),  and  in  occasional  remarks 
of  the  early  fathers,  such  as  Tertullian  and  Augustine ; 
and  was  brought  out  in  the  18th  century  with  peculiar 
emphasis  and  freshness  by  the  genial  Herder,  in  his 
*  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy,  of  the  History  of  Humanity' 
(784),  so  highly  valued  by  the  gifted  historian  of  Swit- 
zerland, John  von  MQller"  (see  Herder's  SdmrntSehe 
Werhe,  zur  PhU.  und  Gesch.  Theil  iii,  §  74  sq.).  "  The 
more  mature  and  philosophical  conception  of  it,  how- 
ever, and  the  impulse  which  it  gave  to  a  deeper  and  a 
livelier  study  of  history,  are  due  especially  to  the  phi- 
lospphy  of  JScheUinff,  and,  stUl  more,  of  Hegel.  With 
Hegel,'  all  life  and  thought  is  properly  development, 
or  a  process  of  organic  growth,  which  he  calls  Aufhe- 
bung — that  is,  in  the  threefold  sense  of  thu  philosoph- 
ical term  so  much  uesd  by  him,  (1.)  an  abolition  of 
the  previous  imperfect  form  (an  aufheben,  in  the  sense 
of  tollere) ;  (2.)  a  preservation  of  the  essence  (conser- 
vare) ;  and  (8.)  an  elevation  of  it  to  a  higher  stage  of 
existence  (elevarey  (Dr.  Schaff's  History  of  the  Apott, 
Church,  p.  90, 91). 

The  conception  of  development  has,  however,  also 
been  carried  out  of  its  proper  Christian  sense,  and  per- 
verted to  the  service  of  anti  -  Christian  systems  of 
thought.  Thus  Pantheism,  laying  hold  upon  some  in- 
sufficiently guarded  point  in  the  Hegelian  theory,  has 
employed  it  in  its  scheme.  The  one  school  of  Hegel, 
denying  with  him  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  as 
the  creator  of  all  principles  of  created  life,  proposes  to 
account  for  all  animat^  existence  by  a  theory  of  de- 
velopment starting  in  matter,  ideas,  or  thought  (all  of 
which,  however,  it  leaves  vague  and  floating),  holding 
that  nature  through  successive  up"ward  gradations  ul- 
timately reaches  self-consciousness  in  the  human  spir* 
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it,  and  thas  slso  God  himeelf  cones  to  exist  in  the 
form  of  the  general  human  consciousness,  the  world- 
idea,  the  self-manifestation  of  the  idea  of  God,  **who 
is  at  once  the  manifestation  and  the  moment  of  the 
process  of  the  development  and  actuali^tion  of  his 
substance  as  the  absolute  spirit*'  (Herzog,  BeeU'Encjf 
Hop,  V,  629).  Nor  has  Rationalism  fitiled  to  seize  upon 
and  pervert  the  Christian  conception  of  development  for 
its  use.  Leaving  out  of  vievr  and  ignoring  the  nature 
of  Christianity  as  a  life,  it  acknowledges  no  life-princi- 
ple in  Christianity ;  consequently  breaks  with  all  ge- 
netic, traditionary,  or  historical  processes,  and  proposes 
a  progress  of  moral  enlightenment  which  shall  ad- 
vance beyond  Christ,  the  Church,  and  Revelation.  Its 
processes  and  progress,  which  it  calls  develoimient, 
starting  in  revolution,  can  present  only  a  history  of 
deterioration  and  corruption.  The  Christian  idea  of 
development,  properly  used,  leaves  no  room  for  such- 
like revolution  and  negative  pn^press.  Substantially 
into  this  snare  Prof.  Bush  has  fallen,  in  the  otherwise 
just  and  valuable  discussion  by  which  be  introduces 
his  work  on  the  Resurrection  (ilfMistosif,  the  Introduc- 
tion^ p.  13-29).  The  Roman  Catholic  convert,  John 
Hfnry  Newman^  has  also  a  theory  of  development, 
which,  however,  seems  to  be  rather  a  development  in 
the  sphere  of  ideas  than  of  facts — of  life ;  hence  it  is 
rather  mechanical  and  philosophical  than  organic  and 
Christian.  It  moves  more  in  the  region  of  subjective 
mental  processes  than  in  the  objective  essential  life  of 
Christianity.  It  is  consequently  of  little  actual  ac- 
count either  as  a  polemic  against  the  Protestant  idea 
of  development,  or  as  fixing  on  a  firmer  and  more  con- 
sistent basis  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  faith,  over  into 
which  he  passed  while  his  work  (which  actually  mark- 
ed his  transition)  was  going  through  the  press  {Ei$ay 
on  the  Developing  of  Christian  Doctrine'),  The  Roman 
theory  can  conceive  of  no  development  except  in  the 
way  of  progress  that  needs  as  such  to  be  outwardly 
measured  by  referring  itself  to  an  outward  infallible 
authority  in  the  pope.  But  *  ^  such  development  requires 
no  *  infallible  earthly  head'  for  its  direction  and  con- 
duct, just  as  little  as  a  living  oak  needs  to  be  built  up 
by  line  and  compass.  An  authority  of  this  sort,  sup- 
posed to  supersede  the  free  working  of  the  intelligence 
and  will  of  the  Church  itself,  would  be  the  source  of 
petrifaction  and  stagnation  only,  not  of  development. 
This  implies  freedom,  ethical  activity,  life  poised  upon 
Itself  as  a  principle  and  centre.  It  is  just  the  stability 
system  which  in  every  shape  turns  into  mechanism 
and  leads  to  popery*'  (Nevin,  Merctrsburg  Remeur,  i, 
618,  514). 

See,  besides  the  works  cited  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  Trench,  IluUean  Lectures,  1845-46,  lecture  v ; 
Lord's  Thrological  and  Literary  Journal,  April,  1854, 
art.  vi ;  Hampden,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1832,  lect. 
viii ;  Soames,  Latin  Church  during  An^o-Saxon  Times, 
chap,  xii;  Craik,  Old  and  New  (N.  Y.  1860),  p.  226 
sq. ;  SchaflT,  What  is  Church  History  (Philadel.  1846, 
12rao) ;  English  Ifeview,  various  articles  in  vols,  iv,  vi, 
ix,  xi ;  Cunningham,  Historical  Theology,  i,  210  sq. ; 
American  Pre^.  and  Theol.  Jteview,  Oct.  1867,  art.  iv; 
Donaldson,  Critical  History  of  ike  first  three  Centuries, 

Devil  (6  Aiaf3o\o^,  of  which  the  English  term  is 
but  a  variation).  This  term  signifies  one  who  traves- 
ties another's  character  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  it, 
a  slanderer,  and  is  sometimes  applied  to  any  calumni- 
ator, e.  g.  a  gossip-monger  (1  Tim.  iii,  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii, 
3 ;  Titus  ii,  3) ;  but  it  is  spoken  especially,  by  way  of 
eminence,  of  the  arch  enemy  of  man's  spiritual  inter- 
est, whom  the  Jews  represented  as  continually  im- 
pugning the  character  of  saints  before  God  (comp.  Job 
i,  6;  Rev.  xii,  10;  Zech.  iii,  1).  See  Accuser.  In 
1  Pet.  v,  8,  he  is  expressh'  called  *'the  accuser  (avri- 
diKOi:)  of  the  brethren,"  with  a  reference  to  forensic 
usages.  See  Advocate.  The  word  is  found  in  the 
plural  number  and  adjective  sense  in  1  Tim.  iii,  11 ;  2 
Tim.  iii,  3 ;  and  Tit.  ii,  3.     In  all  other  cases  it  is  used 


with  the  article  at  a  descriptive  name  of  Satan,  ex- 
cept that  in  John  vi,  70,  it  is  applied  to  Judas  (as 
"Satan"  to  Peter  in  Matt,  xvi,  23),  because  they—, 
the  one  permanently,  and  the  other  for  the  moment — 
were  doing  Satan's  work.  (On  John  xi,  31,  see  £n- 
gelhard's  Commeniatio,  Erf.  1794 ;  Hane,  SchHfierkL 
p.  61-76 ;  on  Heb.  ii,  14,  Anon.  De  Diabolo,  Gott.  1784 ; 
Oestmann,  De  loeo  1  Pet.  r,  8,  Gr^'ph.  1816).  The  name 
describes  him  as  slandering  God  to  man,  and  man  to 
God.  See  Diabolub.  a.  The  former  work  is,  of 
course,  a  part  of  the  great  work  of  temptation  to  evil ; 
and  is  not  only  exemplified,  but  illustrated,  as  to  ita 
general  nature  and  tendency,  by  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
iii.  We  find  there  that  its'  essential  characteristic  is 
the  representation  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  and  selfish 
ruler,  seeking  his  own  good,  and  not  that  of  his  crea- 
tures. The  efiTect  is  to  stir  up  in  man  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom to  seek  a  fancied  independence ;  and  it  is  but  a 
slight  step  further  to  impute  falsehood  or  cruelty  to 
God.  The  success  of  the  devil's  slander  is  seen,  not 
only  in  the  scriptural  narrative  of  the  Fall,  but  in  the 
corruptions  of  most  mythologies,  and  ef  pecially  in  the 
horrible  notion  of  the  divine  ^9t.voc,  or  envy,  which 
ran  through  so  many  (see,  e.  g.  Herod,  i,  82 ;  vii,  46^ 
The  same  slander  is  implied  rather  than  expressed  in 
the  temptation  of  our  Lord,  and  is  overcome  by  the  faith 
which  trusts  in  God's  love  even  where  its  signs  may 
be  hidden  from  the  eye  (comp.  the  unmasking  of  a 
similar  slander  by  Peter  in  Acts  v,  4).  b.  The  other 
work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  of  man  before  God,  if, 
as  it  must  naturally  be,  unintelligible  to  us.  The  All- 
seeing  Judge  can  need  no  accuser,  and  the  All-Pore 
could,  it  might  seem,  have  no  intercourse  with  the 
Evil  One.  But,  in  truth,  the  question  touches  on  two 
mysteries,  the  relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  finite  spir- 
it, and  the  permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under 
the  government  of  him  who  is  "the  Good."  As  a 
part  of  these  it  must  be  viewed — to  the  latter  especial- 
ly it  belongs ;  and  this  latter,  while  it  is  the  great 
mystery  of  all,  is  also  one  in  which  the  facts  are  proved 
to  us  by  incontrovertible  evidence. — Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Satas. 

The  word  "devil"  also  often  stands, but  improper- 
ly, in  our  version  as  a  rendering  of  daifiwv,  an  impure 
spirit  from  the  other  world  acting  upon  a  human  be- 
ing*.    See  DiGMON . 

In  Lev.  xvii,  7,  the  word  translated  "  devil"  ia 
1*^?b  (salr',  hairy^j  ordinarily  a  *^goat,"  but  rendered 
"  satyr"  in  Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  14 ;  probably  alluding 
to  the  wood-^mons,  resembling  he-goats,  supfwsed  to 
live  in  deserts,  and  which  were  an  object  of  idolatrous 
and  beastly  wonhip  among  the  heathen.    See  Satyb. 

The  term  rendered  '*  devil"  in  Deut.  xxxii,17;  Psa. 
cvi,  87,  is  ^d  (shed,  properly  lord,  Sept.  and  Vulg.  da' 
num),  an  idol,  since  the  Jews  regarded  idols  as  daemons 
that  caused  themselves  to  be  worshipped  by  men.  See 
Idolatry. 

The  belief  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  Babylonian 
exUe  seems  but  dimly  to  have  recognised  either  Sa- 
tan or  dfemons,  at  least  as  a  dogmatic  tenet,  nor  had 
it  any  occasion  for  them,  since  it  treated  moral  evil  as 
a  properly  human  act  (comp.  Gen.  iii),  and  always  as 
subjective  and' concrete,  but  regarded  misfortune,  ac- 
cording to  teleological  axioms,  as  a  punishment  d&> 
served  on  account  of  sin  at  the  hands  of  a  righteous 
God,  who  inflicted  it  especially  by  the  agency  of  one 
of  his  angels  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  16 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xix,  3d), 
and  was  accordingly  looked  upon  as  the  proper  author 
of  every  afiiictive  dispensation  (Amos  iii,  6).  Appa« 
ritions  were  part  of  the  popular  creed :  there  were  be- 
ings inimical  to  mankind  inhabiting  solitudes,  but  not 
yet  adopted  in  the  association  of  relifiious  ideas.  See 
Spectre.  The  Azazel  (q.  v.)  is  thought  by  many  to 
have  been  held  to  be  such  a  dsmon ;  yet,  if  we  grant 
even  this,  it  still  remains  but  an  isolated  being,  one 
might  almost  say,  a  mere  liturgical  idea.     Neverthe- 
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less,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  representations 
were  fitted  to  serve  as  introductory  to  dogmatic  ds- 
monolog}',  when  the  belief  was  eventually  carried  out 
to  its  full  conclusion.  The  period  of  the  exile  is  the 
time  of  this  development;  and  when  also  the  Medo- 
Persian  tenets  of  Abriman  and  hb  emanations  came 
into  durect  contact  with  the  Israelitish  faith,  they  ex- 
erted so  powerful  an  influence  in  drawing  out  the  na- 
tional conceptions  that  the  Amshaspands  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta  (q.  V.)  are  strongly  reflected  in  the  Jewrish  an- 
gelology.  Eirlier,  indeed,  a  Satan,  so  called  by  way 
of  eminence,  occasionally  appears  as  the  malicious  au- 
thor of  human  misfortune,  but  only  under  the  divine 
superintendence :  e.  g.  he  incites  David  to  a  sinful  act 
(1  Chron.  xxi,  1);  casts  suspicions  upon  Job*s  piety 
(Job  i,  6  sq.)i  and,  with  Jehovah's  permission,  inflicts 
upon  him  a  lot  gradually  more  severe  to  the  utmost 
point  of  endurance;  appears  as  the  mendacious  im- 
peacher  (o  jcari/ywp,  Rev.  xii,  10)  of  the  high-priest 
Joshua  before  the  Angel  of  God,  l>nt  draws  upon  him- 
self the  divine  malediction  (Zech.  iii,  1  sq.).  Yet  in 
all  this  he  is  as  little  like  the  Ahriman  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta  (Rhode,  Ileil,  Sage,  p.  182  sq. ;  Matth&i,  J2s- 
liffiorufflaube  d,  Apottel,  H,  i,  171  sq. ;  Creuzer,  ifym- 
bol,  i,  705)  as  an  indifferent  prosecuting  attorney- 
general  or  judicial  superintendent  commissioned  by 
Jehovah :  ill-will  actuates  him,  and  desire  for  the  mis- 
ery of  the  pious.  Dasmons  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Test.,  unless  (with  many 
interpreters)  we  understand  *^  the  host  of  the  high 
ones"  In  Isa.  xxiv,  21  (oi-ian  KSS,  army  of  ike  hjitfj 
comp.  Dan.  viii,  10),  of  the  evil  angels  (comp.  Isa.  xiv, 
12),  and  interpret  the  wbols  passage  as  referring  to 
their  punishment.  Sec  Lucifer.  In  the  Apocrypha, 
the  old  Hebrew  notion  of  Jehovah's  angels  who  allot 
disaster  occurs  but  partially,  and  in  case  mishap  over- 
takes the  enemies  of  the  pious,  the  angels  arc  alluded 
to  as  auxiliaries  and  friends  of  the  latter  (2  Mace,  xv, 
23  sq.),  although  we  may  search  in  vain  such  passages 
for  a  single  mention  of  dromons.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  books  of  Tobias  and  Baruch  are  full  of  representa- 
tions concerning  them  (daifiovia),  while  they  never 
refer  to  Satan.  These  bdngs  dwell  in  waste  places 
(Bar.  iv,  35;  Tob.  viii,  3;  comp.  Sept.  at  Isa.  xiii,  21; 
xxxiv,  14);  also  ruins  (Gemara,  Berachoih,  p.  16, 
Rabe's  trans. ;  they  are  the  heathen  gods,  Bar.  iv,  7 ; 
comp.  Sept.  at  Psa.  xcv,  5 ;  1  Cor.  x,  20) ;  but  mingle 
among  men,  take  their  abode  in  them  as  tormenting 
spirits  (Tob.  vi,  9),  and  can  only  be  expelled  by  mys- 
tical means  (Tob.  vi,  20).  One  of  them,  Asmodsus 
(q.  v.),  is  licentious  (on  the  lust  of  daemons  as  being 
signified  in  Gen.  vi,  2,  see  the  book  of  Enoch,  ch.  vii, 
and  the  Testam.  Reuben,  c.  5,  in  Fabricii  Pseudepigr, 
V,  T.  i,  530),  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  maiden, 
and  through  jealousy  kills  her  seven  successive  bride- 
grooms on  the  wedding  night  (Tob.  iii,  8 ;  comp.  vi, 
15).  In  the  hook  of  Wisdom  (ii,  24),  the  devil  (6  ^la- 
fioKoii)  comes  piainly  forward  as  an  interpretation  of 
the  serpent  that  seduced  Eve  (Gen.  iii;  the  Tarffum 
of  Jonathan  actually  names,  at  Gen.  iii,  6,  Sammael  as 
the  "angel  of  death,"  Xnia  T^K^^:  see  Gerlach,  De 
angelo  mortis,  Hal.  1734),  and  here  the  Zend-avestic 
parallel  becomes  more  evident  (the  serpent  was  a  sjnn- 
bol  of  Ahriman,  Creuzer,  Symbol,  i,  724).  Josephns 
knows  nothing  of  Satan,  but  daemons  (Saifiovec  or  Sai- 
ftovut),  souls  of  dead  men  ( War,  vii,  6,  8),  are  with 
him  tormenting  spirits,  which  take  possession  of  men 
{ib.)j  and  inflict  upon  them  severe,  incurable  diseases, 
particularly  of  a  psychical  character  (Ani.  vi,  8, 2 ;  11, 
8,  in  explanation  of  1  Sam.  xvi,  14).  Their  expulsion 
can  be  effected  (see  Gemara,  Berachoth,  p.  28,  Rabe*s 
tr.)  by  magical  formula  (^ArU,  viii,  2,  5)  und  mystical 
means  (  War,  vii,  6,  3).  Such  dsmoniacs  (Satfiovi^o- 
fiEvoi)  are,  as  is  well  known,  mentioned  in  the  gos- 
pels, and  Jenus  restored  many  of  them  by  a  simple 
word.     See  Possessed  (with  a  devil).    But  per- 


haps the  dsmonology  of  the  New  Test,  is  exhibited 
in  a  more  strictly  dogmatic  light  than  any  other.  The 
daemons  have  Satan  as  their  chief  (dpx***^^  Matt,  xii, 
24),  dwell  in  men  as  '*  unclean  spirits"  (jrviviuiTa 
AKadapra  or  vovtfpa,  Matt,  xii,  48;  Luke  viii,  2;  x, 
20 ;  xi,  24 ;  Eph.  vi,  12 ;  one  inferior  to  the  other,  Luke 
xi,  26),  and  induce  maladies  as  **  spirits  of  infirmities" 
(vvtiffiara  d<y^veiutv,  Luke  viii,  2 ;  xiii,  11 ;  comp.  1 
Cor.  V,  5 ;  1  Tim.  i,  20).  They  appear  in  association 
with  Satan  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xii,  7,  9 ;  xvi,  13 
sq.).  Satan  himself  (o  ^aravaCj  o  Aid/JoXoc,  o  irovti- 
pog,  Bti\i^(jiov\  [see  Beelzebub],  BfXiaX  [i??^?] 
or  BiXiap,  2  Cor.  vi,  15  [see  Belial]),  is  the  origina- 
tor of  all  wickedness  and  mischief  (Luke  x,  19 ;  xiii, 
16;  xxii,  31;  Acts  v,  3;  2  Cor.  xi,  3;  Eph.  ii,  2), 
therefore  the  opponent  (u  ix^P^O  ^^  ^^®  kingdom  of 
God  (Matt  xiii,  39 ;  Luke  x,  18 ;  xxii,  3  sq. ;  for  whose 
subjugation  Christ  came,  John  xii,  31 ;  xiv,  80 ;  xvi, 
11),  and  the  tempter  (u  Treipa^oiv)  of  the  faithful  (1 
Cor.  vii,  5 ;  1  Thess.  iii,  5 ;  1  Pet.  v,  8  sq.),  as  Jesus 
himself  was  tempted  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  (Matt.  iv).  Satan's  first  act  towards  man- 
kind was  the  leading  of  Eve  into  sin  (2  Cor.  xi,  8 ; 
comp.  Rev.  xii,  9;  John  viii,  44),  and  so  he  became 
the  originator  and  king  of  death  (1  Cor.  xv,  26 ;  Heb. 

ii,  14 ;  the  Sammael',  ^^^P}  ^^  ^^  1^^®'  Jews,  see  Buz- 
torf.  Lex.  Chald,  col.  14U5).  He  and  his  angels  (Rev. 
xii,  9;  comp.  2  Cor.  xii,  7),  i.  e.  apparently  the  dae- 
mons, were  originally  created  good  (inasmuch  as  from 
the  hand  of  God  only  good  can  come,  but  against  him, 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  no  opposing  being  could 
originally  exist);  but  through  their  own  fault  they 
fell  (John  viii,  44  [?] ;  2  Pet.  ii,  4 ;  Jude  6) ;  yet  they 
rule  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness  (Eph.  vi,  12 ;  comp. 
Col.  i,  13 ;  roving  about  in  the  atmosphere,  Eph.  ii,  2), 
as  well  as  over  all  mankind  alienate  from  God  (u  Kod" 
fioCi  ^  KOfffiOKpaTOpes,  Eph.  vi,  12 ;  but  Satan  as  a(h- 

Xf*fV   TOO   KOCfAOV   TOVTOV   OT  ^10^   TOV   aiuiVOQ   TOVTOV, 

John  xii,  31 ;  xiv,  80 ;  xvi,  11 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  4 ;  Eph.  ii,  2), 
although  destined  to  a  future  fearful  sentence  (2  Pet. 
ii,  4 ;  Jude  6),  when  Christ  shall  appear  to  overthrow 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  (1  John  ii,  8) ;  indeed,  Satan  has 
already  through  him  received  his  condemnation  (John 
xii,  31 ;  xvi,  11 ;  comp.  Heb.  ii,  14).  The  later  spec- 
ulations of  the  Jews  on  the  subject  of  Satan  and  die- 
mons  may  be  seen  in  Eisenmenger  {Entdeckt.  Jvdenth. 
ii,  c.  8,  p.  408  sq.).  The  Targums  often  introduce 
Satan  into  the  O.  T.  text ;  in  fact,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  (e.  g.  Jonatfa.  on  Exod.  xxxii, 
19 ;  Lev.  ix,  2).  On  this  subject,  see  especially  May- 
er, ffiitoria  DiaboU  (2d  ed.  Tub.  1780);  Ode,  De  ange- 
Um  (Traj.  ad  Rh.  1739),  sect.  4,  p.  463  sq. ;  Schmidt,  in 
his  Biblioth,fur  Kr'U,  u.  Exegese,  i,  525  sq.  ("Compar- 
ison of  the  New.-Test.  dnmonology  with  the  Zendic 
books");  Winzer,  De  dasmonohgia  t«  N.  T.  proponta 
(Viteb.  1812,  Lips.  121,  incomplete) ;  Matthii,  BeUg- 
ioHighvbe  der  Apostel,  II,  i,  98  sq. ;  Colin,  BibL  Tkeol. 
i,  423  sq. ;  ii,  69  sq. ;  229  sq. ;  M.  Stuart,  in  the  BibU" 
otheca  Sacra  (1843),  i,  120  sq.~Winer,  ii,  883.  See 
Angel;  Exorcism;  Satan. 

Devil-'worshippers.    See  Yezidees. 

Devoted  thing.     See  Anathema. 

Devotee,  "in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  means 
a  person  wholly  given  up  to  acts  of  piety  and  devotion ; 
but  it  is  usually  understood,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  denote 
a  bigot  or  superstitious  persons—one  addicted  to  ex- 
cessive and  self-imposed  religious  exercises." — Buck, 
Theol.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Devotion  (Lat.  devoveo,  to  give  up  one's  self 
wholly  to  any  object).  "  1 1  is  employed  to  mean  either, 
1,  that  religious  kabit  of  the  mind  which  is  otherwise 
called  devoutness ;  or,  and  more  commonly,  2,  the  ex- 
prestion  of  such  a  state  of  mind  in  particular  acts  and 
instances  of  a  religious  nature.  A  spirit  of  devotion 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  and  the  want  of  it  one 
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of  the  greatest  miafortanes,  irbich  a  ChristUn  can  ex- 
perience. When  it  is  present,  it  gives  life  to  every 
act  of  worship  we  perform ;  it  renders  every  sach  act 
interesting  and  comfortable  to  ourselves.  It  is  expe- 
rienced in  onr  most  retired  moments ;  in  oar  beds,  in 
oar  closets,  our  rides,  and  oar  walks.  It  is  felt  within 
OS  when  we  are  assembled  with  our  children  and  ser- 
vants in  family  prayer.  It  leads  as  to  church,  to  the 
congregation  of  our  fellow-Christians  there  assembled. 
In  an  especial  manner  it  accompanies  us  in  oor  joint 
offices  of  religion,  and  it  returns  us  to  our  homes  ho- 
ller, happier,  and  better.  But  that  which  greatly  en- 
hances ite  value  to  every  anxious  Christian  is  that  it 
affords  to  himself  a  proof  that  his  heart  is  right  towards 
God.  When  it  is  followed  by  an  abstinence  from  sin 
and  endeavors  after  virtue,  by  avoiding  evil  and  doing 
good,  the  proof  and  the  satisfaction  to  be  drawn  from 
it  are  complete.  Wherever  the  vitel  and  unadultera- 
ted spirit  of  Christian  devotion  prevails,  its  immediate 
objects  will  bo  to  adore  the  perfections  of  God ;  to  en- 
tertain with  reverence  and  complacence  the  various 
intimations  of  his  pleasure,  especially  those  contained 
in  holy  writ;  to  acknowledge  our  absolute  dependence 
on  and  infinite  obligations  to  him ;  to  confess  and  la- 
ment the  disorders  of  our  nature  and  the  transgressions 
of  our  lives ;  to  implore  his  grace  and  mercy  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  to  intercede  for  our  brethren  of  man- 
kind ;  to  pray  for  the  propagation  and  establishment 
of  truth,  righteousness,  and  peace  on  earth ;  in  fine,  to 
long  for  a  more  entire  conformity  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  breathe  after  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  his 
friendship.  The  effects  of  such  a  spirit,  habitually 
cherished  and  feelingly  expressed  before  him,  must 
surely  be  importent  and  happy.  Among  these  may 
be  reckoned  a  profound  humility  in  the  sight  of  God, 
a  high  veneration  for  his  presence  and  attributes,  an 
ardent  zeal  for  his  worship  and  honor,  a  constent  imi- 
tation of  our  Saviour's  divine  example,  a  diffusive 
charity  for  men  of  all  denominations,  a  generous^  and 
unwearied  self-denial,  a  total  resignation  to  Provi- 
dence, an  increasing  esteem  for  the  Gospel,  with  clear- 
er and  firmer  hopes  of  that  immortel  life  which  it  has 
brought  to  light"  (Paley,  Sermons^  Ser.  vi). 

Dew  (b^,  to/,  gentle  moisture ;  Gr.  Spoco^')  is  men- 
tioned as  falling  in  the  East  (Maundrell,  p.  77 ;  Robin- 
son, iii,  479),  e.  g.  in  Babylon  (Dan.  iv,  12,  22),  like- 
wise in  Palestine  during  the  summer  nights  (Baruch, 
ii,  25),  iio  heavy  as  to  wet  like  a  moderate  rain  (Cant. 
V,  2 ;  Jud^.  vi,  38),  the  absence  of  which  it  somewhat 
supplies  (Ecclus.  xviii,  16;  xliii,  22),  greatly  cooling 
the  earth  heated  by  day  (comp.  Curt,  vii,  5,  6),  and  re- 
freshing vegetation  (Hasselquitit,  p.  264;  Volney,  i, 
61 ;  RosenmUller,  Aforgenl.  i,  122).  Thus  it  is  coupled 
in  the  divine  blessing  with  rain,  or  mentioned  as  a 
prime  source  of  fertility  (Gen.  xxvii,28;  Deut.  xxxiii, 
13 ;  Zecb.  viii,  12),  and  its  withdrawal  is  attributed  to 
a  curse  (2  Bam.  i,  21 ;  1  Kings  xvii,  1 ;  Hag.  i,  10). 
See  Irrigation. 

The  valne  of  this  blessing  cannot  be  adequately  ap- 
preciated by  the  Western  reader;  but  in  Palestine, 
and  indeed  throughout  Western  Asia,  rain  rarely  if 
ever  falls  from  April  to  September,  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  being  at  the  same  time  very  strong,  all  vegetetion 
would  be  parched  and  dried  up  were  it  not  for  the  co- 
pious dews  which  fall  during  the  night  and  completely 
moisten  the  ground,  keeping  in  a  fertile  condition  lands 
which  would  otherwise  be  sterile  and  desolate.  But 
all  this  moisture  evaporates  with  astonishing  rapidity 
as  soon  as  the  sun  has  risen.  It  seems  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  these  abundant  dews  is  not  generally  en- 
joyed except  in  regions  more  or  less  hilly  or  elevated, 
or  in  confined  valleys.  In  extensive  open  plains  and 
deserts,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  copious  dews  fall  in 
summer.  But  in  such  tracts  no  men  can  inhabit  ex- 
cept the  wandering  tribes,  and  towns  and  villages  are 
only  found  on  the  banks  of  natural  or  artificial  streams ; 


nor,  unless  in  the  same  ntoationa,  is  any  cultivation 
attempted  where  there  are  no  night  dews  in  sammer 
to  compensate  Ibr  the  want  of  rain  (Kitto,  PieL  BiUe, 
note  on  Gen.  xxvii,  28).     See  Fleeck.     The  various 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  dew  is  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  stetemente  of  travellers,  might,  however, 
unless  carefully  considered,  convey  the  impression 
that  hi  Palestine  the  dews  fail  copiously  at  night  da^ 
ing  the  height  of  summer,  and  supply  in  some  degree 
the  lack  of  rain.     But  we  find  that  those  who  mention 
dews  travelled  in  spring  and  autumn,  while  those  who 
travelled  in  summer  make  no  mention  of  them.    In 
fact,  scarcely  any  dew  does  fall  during  the  summer 
months— from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust ;  but  as  it  continues  to  fall  for  some  time  after 
the  rains  of  spring  have  ceased,  and  begins  to  iall  be- 
fore the  rains  of  autumn  commence,  we  may  from  this 
gather  the  sense  in  which  the  scriptural  references  to 
dew  are  to  bo  understood.    Without  the  dews  contin- 
uing to  fall  after  the  rains  have  ceased,  and  commenc- 
ing before  the  rains  return,  the   season  of  actual 
drought,  and  the  parched  appearance  of  the  country, 
would  be  of  much  longer  duration  than  they  really 
are.     See  Drocoht.     The  partial  refreshment  Hhva 
afforded  to  the  ground  at  the  end  of  a  summer  withoot 
dews  or  raina,  is  of  great  value  in  Western  Asis,  and 
would  alone  explain  all  the  Oriental  references  to  the 
effecte  of  dew.     This  explanation  is  of  further  inter* 
est  as  indicating  the  times  of  the  year  to  wiuch  the 
scriptural  notices  of  dew  refer;  for  as  it  does  not,  in 
any  perceptible  degree,  Call  in  summer,  and  as  fev 
would  think  of  mentioning  it  in  the  season  of  rain,  ire 
may  teke  all  such  notices  to  refer  to  the  months  of 
April,  May,  part  of  August,  and  September  (Kitto, 
rhyt.  Hist.  ofPalett.  p.  ccci).     See  Seasoxs. 

Dew,  as  consisting  of  innumerable  drops,  is  put  as 
the  symbol  of  multitude  (2  Sam.  xvii,  12);  thus,  in 
Psa.  ex,  dffrom  the  womb  ojfihe  morning  shall  be  to  fAfe 
the  dttp  of  thy  youths,  i.  e.  the  youth  of  thy  people,  nn- 
merous  and  fresh  as  the  drops  of  the  morning  dev, 
shall  go  forth  to  fight  thy  battles  (comp.  Mic.  v,  6). 
It  becomes  a  leading  object  in  prophetic  imagery  by 
reason  of  its  penetrating  moisture  without  the  appar- 
ent effort  of  rain  (Deut  xxxii,  2 ;  Job  xxix,  19;  P». 
cxxxiii,  3 ;  Prov.  xix,  12 ;  Isa.  xxvi,  19 ;  Hos.  xiv, 
5 ;  Mic.  V,  7).  It  is  mentioned  as  a  token  of  exposure 
in  the  night  (Cant,  v,  2 ;  Dan.  iv,  15,28, 25-33;  v,  21). 
Also  the  morning  dew  is  the  symbol  of  something 
evanescent  (Hos.  vi,  4 ;  xiii,  3).  From  its  noipelew 
descent  and  refreshing  influence,  dew  is  sometimes 
made  an  emblem  of  brotherly  love  and  harmony  (Pm. 
cxxxiii,  3).  See  Wemyss's  Symbol,  Diet.  s.  v.  See 
Rain. 

De  "Wette.    See  Wette,  De. 

De  'Witt,  John,  D.D.  ;  bom  at  Kingston,  N.T., 
Dec.  16, 1788;  the  son  of  a  worthy  farmer;  grsduattd 
at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J.lfcOO;  began  the  stodr 
of  the  law,  but,  after  his  conversion,  studied  theology 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  of  Catekill ;  was  licensed  in  IMI 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  was  first 
settled  at  Lanesboro,  Mass.,  and  in  1813  became  a  rap- 
tor m  the  Reformed  Duteh  Church,  Albany,  N.  T.  Af- 
ter a  very  successful  career  as  pastor,  he  was  in  l^ 
elected  profepsor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  EcclesiafticaJ 
History,  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminar^'  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church 
at  New  'Brunswick,  N.  J.  This  chair  he  filled  ^ 
great  acceptance  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Oct. 
11, 1828,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  De  Witt  iras 
a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  of  a  generous  na- 
ture, of  tender  sympathy,  of  deep  piety  and  rcligiow 
earnestness.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  powerful  preac 
er,  a  learned  and  successful  professor.  His  ma" 
script  sermons  were  of  a  high  order.  Of  his  pTodttC- 
tions  in  print  we  know  only  of  a  sermon  m  "**"* 
ly  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  and  one  on 
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R^tenention.  H!i  eailj  death  blighted  rraay  hopM  I 
wMch  his  genius  aod  emlneDt  BbUtiu  bad  inipited. 

DaxtolftbUB.    S«e  SrKARMAn.  I 

DeyUllK,  SALOMOM,n  German  theolofian,  was  boni 
Sept.  J4, 1G77,  at  Weida,  in  YoigtUnd.  He  strOBglnd 
amid  poverty  to  gain  b'a  elcmenUiry  education,  and 
completed  his  Btadiea  at  the  Unirersltr  of  Wittenberg, 
where  ha  became  raaeter  in  1699.  in  1703  he  beomo 
adjunct  In  the  faculty  of  philoHOphy,  and  in  1710  doc- 
tar  in  theologj.  la  171G  be  waa  made  general  super- 
inlendenl  at  Eialeben,  in  1720  paator  in  the  Nicolai- 
kircbe  at  Leipaig,  and  dnriag  tbe  rest  of  his  life  vua 
proreasor  of  theology  there.  Ue  died  Augaet  5, 1755. 
He  vrote  IHstirt.  dt  corrupio  Ecdaia  Romana  alatu 
ante  Lulheram,  etc.  (Wittenberg,  17at,  4to)i  Obiena- 
tioMi  Sacra  (Leipi.  1735-39,  3d  edit.  5  vola.  4to),  con- 
taining illustrations  and  critical  remarks  npon  diffi- 
cult parts  of  Scripture ;  also  ObieTvatvMa  Mitallaata 
(Leips.  17^  4to),  on  que«aona  of  eiegeiia  and  Church 
hiitory ;  Obtervalioaunt  Sacrttntn  pan  v  (Leip9.  I71S, 
Ito).  For  a  list  of  his  writing*  (39  in  numlwr),  seo 
Doering,  DU  gtlehrUn  Tbeaiogtn  DaUKhlaadt,  i,  822. 

D'Holbaoh.    &ee  Uolbacei. 

DiabSlua.theLaironnaftheGr.  fio^a^ocEngl. 
"  devil,"  i.  e.  properly  on  mswcr,  a  cabanniator.  Wo 
nreiy  meet  with  this  word  In  versions  of  the  Old  Teet- 
amenl,  Sometimea  it  answers  to  the  Hebrew  Beliid, 
sometimes  to  Satan,  The  £^fM  of  the  Mohammedans  Is 
the  same  with  oiir  Loafer  ;  and  the  name  is  similar  to 
thatofDiaboluB.  The  Mussolmana  call  him  liliewise 
Aiaal,  which  Is  the  Scripture  name  fiir  the  scapo-goat, 
and  is  probably  the  Aaazel  of  the  Book  n/Eaodi  (q.  v.). 
They  maintain  that  Eblia  was  called  by  this  name,  lag- 
nili'ing  perdiiiiya,  or  rrfradory,  which  is  nearly  the 
meaning  of  Btlial,  because,  having  received  orders  to 
prostrate  himself  tiefbre  Adam,  he  would  not  comply, 
under  pretcnco  that,  beiniiofthe  superiar  nature  of  fire, 
he  ought  not  to  bend  the  knee  to  Adam,  who  w  js  form- 
ed only  of  earth.  Diat»lu9  sometimes  signiflas  Che 
devil,  as  Wisd.  ii,  24 ;  sometimes  an  accuser,  an  adver- 
aary  who  prosecutes  before  the  Jndjes,  as  Psa,  cii,  6  ; 
Eocles.  xxi,  27,— Calmet,  s.  v.     See  DbvIC. 

Dlaconate,  the  office  or  order  of  a  deaam  (q.  v.). 

Diaconlcmn  (fir.  and  LtU.).  This  word  has  dif- 
ferent signlHcatioDs  in  ecclesiastical  antbors.  Some- 
times it  is  taken  for  that  port  of  the  ancient  church  in 
which  the  dcaconB  used  to  sit  daring  the  performance 
of  divine  service,  namely,  at  the  rails  of  the  altar; 

which  the  sacred  vessels  and  habits  were  laid  up; 
somelimes  for  that  part  of  the  public  prayers  which 
the  d^cons  pronounced.  Lastly,  it  denotes  an  eccle- 
siastical book,  in  which  are  contained  all  things  rela- 
ting to  the  duty  and  office  of  a  deacon,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church.— Hook,  ChitnA  Dictiaa- 

Di&dem  is  the  rendering  of  several  Heb.  words  in 
the  Autb.  Vers,  of  the  Bible :  nBJSQ  (mittw' phelh, 
something  urapptd  around  the  head),  ppokon  of  the 
tiiira  of  a  king  ("diatlcm,"  Ezek.  xjti,  31),  ekewhere 
of  the  turbnn  of  the  tigh-priert  ("mitre");  q";:i 
(lianipA',  something  vrtnaul  about  the  bead),  spoken  of 
the  turlan  of  men  ("  diadem,"  Job  ixix,  11),  of  wom- 
~  ""■- -■  ■•  'a.  iii,  23),  of  the  high-priest  ("mitre," 
■■  "•-  "ira  of  a  king  ("diadem,"  Tea. 
liii,  8,  whore  the  text  mods  rs3X,  ttaiaiph'),  and 
n?"'??  {Ofhirak',  a  dreW),  spoken  of  a  royal  tiara 
("diadem,"  Iso,  xxviii,  6).  See  HEAivnnEBs.  All 
these  terms  occur  in  poetical  passages,  in  which  nei- 
ther the  Hebrew  nor  the  Jigllsh  words  appear  to  be 
need  with  any  ppecial  force,  except  the  first.  See 
Mitre,  But  in  Greek  the  distinction  between  M- 
lifim  (only  Rev.  nii,  8 ;  iciU,  1 ;  xix,  12),  or  diaJan, 
ma  the  badge  of  royalty,  and  crifavo^,  or  cromt,  as  a 
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conventional  mark  of  distinction  in  private  lif^  is  care- 
fully observed  (sea  Trench,  Synotiipnei  o/Ihe  A'su  Tt*- 
tameni,  p.  112  aq.).      See  TdBbAH. 

What  the  "dUdem"  of 
the  Jews  was  we  know  n< 
That  of  other  nations  of  a 
tiquily  was  a  iillet  of  eUk,    j 
two    inches    brood,    bound  I 
roaud  the  head  and  tied  be-  1 
hind,  theinventlonofwhioh  y 
is  attributed  to  Liber  (Flin. 
Hil.  Nat.  vil,  56,  57).      tts     ' 
color  was  generally  white 
(Tacitus,  Ann.  vl,  37  ;   Sil. 
Ital.  Jtvi,  241);  i 

.fWn^like      kingofSyrlfc. 

y^,      eptol  tiora  livtead  of  th« 

aa  aHo  rfiBiKto  (Q.  Curt.      kinH''orSelffile'[d«.''**' 
iii,  8 ;  vi,  20 ;  Xenoph.  Cgr. 

viii,  3, 13),  and  it  was  sown  with  pearls  or  other  gemv 
(Zech,  fx,  16;  Gibbon,  i,  392),  and  enriched  with  gold 
(Rev.  ix,  7,  where,  however,  the  text  has  rrifavag). 
It  was  peculiarly  the  mark  of  Oriental  sovereigns  (1 
Mocc,  xiii,  32,  tA  liaiittia  rqf  'Aaiac),  and  hence  the 
deep  offence  caused  b}-  the  attempt  of  Ciesar  to  substi- 
tute it  for  the  laurel  crown  appropriated  to  Roman  em- 
perors (Ciceni,  Pkii.  Ii,  34) ;  when  some  ono  crowned 
his  atatna  with  a  lanret-wreath  (Candida  fataa  pmS- 
galan},  the  tribunes  instantly  ordered  tbejillet  or  dia- 
dem to  Iw  removed  and  the  man  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  (Sueton,  Cat.  79),  Caligula's  wish  to  use  it 
was  considered  an  act  of  insanity  (Sneton.  CaL  22). 
Heliocabalus  only  won  it  in  private,  Antony  as- 
sumed it  in  Egypt  (Flor.  iv,  II),  but  Diocletian  (or, 
according  to  Aural.  Victor,  Anrelian)  first  assumed  it 
as  a  badge  of  the  empire.  Repreeentationa  of  it  may 
be  Been  on  the  coins  of  any  of  the  later  emperors  (TII- 
iemont,  Hiit.  Imp.  iii,  631).  A  crown  was  used  by  the 
kings  of  Israel  even  in  battle  (2  Sam.  i,  Ifl  i  aimilarly 
it  la  represented  on  coina  of  Theodoaius  as  encircfin^  bis 
hetmel) ;  but  in  all  probability  this  was  not  the  state 
crown  (2  Sam.  xii,  SO),  although  used  in  the  coreuBtion 
of  Joash  (2  Kings  x\,  12).  Kitto  supposes  that  the  state 
cruwn  may  have  been  in  the  pOBBession  of  Atbaliah  ; 
bat  perhapewe'onght  not  to  lay  any  great  stress  on  tbc 
word  111  in  this  place,  especiallj  as  it  is  veiy  likely 
that  the  state  crown  was  kept  In  the  Temple.  In  Esth. 
i,  11 ;  ii,  17,  we  have  ^PB  (Sept,  ttrnfiit,  Mapic)  for 
the  turban  (aroX^  ^Bom'iffi,  vi,  8)  worn  by  the  Ter- 
aian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent  persono  to  whom 
it  waa  conceded  as  a  special  fa\-or  (viil,  16,  {uicifitt 
liiirraivov  ropipt>povv).  The  diadem  of  the  rereian 
king  diHerod  from  that  of  others  in  havini;  an  rrrct 
triangular  peak  (jcupfiaaia,  Aristopb  Av  48      Su  d. 


Zech.  iii,  6),  and  tl 
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t.  V.  nupa  1  snd  He«ych.).  Powlbly  th«  »^a~?  at 
Van.  lii,  SI  ii  b  tUra  (m  in  S«pt.,  wb«ra,  however, 
Drniius  »nd  otteri  imctrt  the  words  lai  riopait  col 
irtpomj/iim),  A.  V.  "hat."  Some  renderlt  by  libiah 
or  cakeamintum.  Schleujner  BOBge»t«  that  rpci/Jir\oc 
in«y  be  derived  from  it.  'I  he  tian  genenUy  had  pen- 
dent Qaps  fullin);  on  the  iboulden.  (See  PuchBliiu, 
de  Conta,  p.  673 ;  BrtKoniiui,  dt  Stgn.  Pen.  etc.  i 
Layjtrd,  ii,  S£0 ;  Scicchug,  MgrolDer.  iii,  38 ;  Fabriclus, 
BiU.  Ant.  xiv,  18).  The  words  C"Vfl3a  ■'n"D,  "tx- 
Cftding  in  dytd  attire  U|«D  their  headi,"  in  Eieli.  xxiii, 
15,  mean  long  and  Oowing  turliuna  cT  (:orgeoiiB  colon 
(Sept.  wapii^inirrn,  where  a  better  reading  U  riripai 
fiairrnO,— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Cbows. 

DIADEM.     See  NiXHUB. 

Dtadfichaa,  Mahcitb,  a  Greek  theologiaii,  who 
probalily  lived  in  the  -Itb  centut;-.  Nothing  i>  liaown 
of  him  except  that  he  wag  the  author  of  a  Bmatl  worli 
against  the  Ariane,  entitled  Tou  yntapinv  rav  Aiai6- 
XOtt  irard  'Apiiavuv  Xvyat  (Seafi  Mirm  Diadodd  Srr- 
mo  contra  A  riania).  and  publlabed  by  J.  K.  Wetatein 
aa  an  appendix  lo  hia  edition  of  Origen'a  I)e  Oratume 
(Basel,  1604,  4Ca :  reprinted,  with  a  new  Latin  tnneU- 
tion,  in  the  BitlioUicca  Patran  of  Galland,  vol.  r). 
Some  writers  eappoee  that  Diidochua  was  one  of  two 
KfjyptiaD  biihopa  by  the  name  of  Mark  who  were 
lanished  by  the  Arians  during  the  palriarchale  of 
George  of  Cappadocla,  restored  during  the  reign  of 
Julian,  and  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Atbanasius  to  the 
Antiochians  as  being  pre«ent  at  the  synod  held  at  Al- 
exandria in  B$2.  According  to  the  conjecture  of  Gal- 
land, Mark  Diadocbue  was  one  of  two  bishops  named 
Hark  who  were  ordained  priests  by  Alexander,  the 
predeceesor  of  Atbanaains,  and  exiled  by  the  Ariana ; 
the  one  to  the  great  oasis  (Upper  Emit),  the  other  to 
the  oasis  of  Ammon.  It  may  be  that  these  two  Marks 
were  the  same  as  the  two  preceding  ones. — Hoefer, 
Biar/raphie  Gfnirale,  xiv,  21. 

Dial  (riV?^,  mnalolA' ;  tbe  plor.  of  an  atcriti,  as 
It  i9  tomeUmes  rendered;  Sept.  drn/So^/io^Vulg.  io- 
rolaputa),  a  method  of  meaioring  time  employed  by 
Abaz  (2  Kings  xx,  II ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  g).  The  word  is 
tbe  same  as  that  rendered  "steps"  in  E.NOd.  XX,  26) 
1  Kings  X,  19,  and  "degrees"  in  a  Kings 
XX,  9, 10, 11 ;  I»a.  xxiviii,  »,  where,  to  give 
a  conaislenl  rendering,  we  should  read  with 
the  margin  the  "degrees"  rather  than  tbe 
"dial"  of  Ahaz.  In  the  absence  of  any  ma- 
terials for  determining  the  shape  and  struc- 
tnre  of  the  solar  instrnment,  which  certain- 
ly appears  intended,  most  interpreters  fol- 
low the  most  strictly  natural  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  consider,  with  CjTil  of  Alex- 
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remote,  with  the  Cbaldsans.     Tbe  first  menlion  in 

Scrlptnn  of  tbe  "  hour"  is  made  Ly  Daniel,  at  Baby- 
lon (ch.  iii,  6),  altboDgh  it  is  possible  tbat  Pia.  cij,  II, 
and  cix,  33,  may  contain  allasiun  to  the  progre^is  of 
a  shadow  as  measuring  diurnal  time.  Ihe  Greek) 
used  the  dial  beforo  the  Romans  ;  and  with  regnrd  b> 
Ibe  Egj-ptian?,  "  there  are  no  mdicaUona  in  the  scalp- 
tnrea  to  prove  the  epoch  when  the  dial  was  fint  kaavn 
in  Egjpt"  (Wilkinson,  Ant.  tggpliant,  iii,  342).  !l 
has  been  loggeated  tbat  the  Clan,  "  nmaga,"  of  Its. 
xvii,8;  xivii,9:  Eiek.  ri,  1,  6,  ^Ddered  in  the  mir- 

(Jahn,  ArcAaol,  1, 1,  589),  bnt  there  s«ema  no  adnjoite 
ground  for  this  theory.  On  the  mode  of  regnlaticg 
time  among  thaGretka  and  Romans,  see  Smith's  i)K>. 
ffClam.  Aut.  s.  v.  Horologium.     See  Time. 

Tbe  cireamstsnces  connected  with  the  dial  oTAhii 
(S  Kinga  XX,  11 ;  laa.  xxivili,  8),  which  is  perhsi*  the 
earliest  of  which  we  have  any  clear  mention,  enlirelr 

j-loniana.  Ahai  bad  formed  an  alliance  with  Tigiath- 
pileser,  kingof  ABsyria(aKings  xvi,7,9);  be  wsi  s 
man  of  taste,  and  was  ready  to  adopt  foreign  improve. 
ments,  as  appear*  Aiim  bis  admiration  of  Ihe  altar  it 
Damascus,  and  bis  introduction  of  a  copy  of  it  Into 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xvi,10).  "  The  princes  of  Bahv- 
lon  sent  unto  him  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  ni 
done  in  the  Und"  (2  Chton.  xixii,  81).  Hence  Iha 
dial  also,  whicb  «a>  called  after  hia  name,  was  prcbi- 
bly  an  Importation  trota  Babylon.  Different  conjee- 
turea  bave  been  formed  respecting  the  construclioD  o[ 
this  instrument.  Grotiua  follows  the  Kabbina  in  de- 
scribing it  as  "  a  concave  hemisphere,  with  a  plolw  irt 
the  midst,  Ihe  shadow  of  which  fell  on  the  difftrrnt 
lines  engraven  In  the  concavitj'  of  the  hemiipherc, 
these  lines  being  twenty-eight  in  number."  Ur.  Tay- 
lor (in  Calmet'a  Did.')  disoovered  some  represenUtKHis 
of  ancient  dials,  one  of  which  was  found  at  Htrcnlt- 
neum,  and  was  probably  originally  fromEg3'pt,*ti(li 
he  conceives  to  answer,  in  many  reppects,  to  the  tii^ 
cumstances  of  tbe  sacred  narrative  (see  also  Kitte, 
Fid.  Bible,  note  on  2  Kings  zx,  11).  The  subjoiaed 
figures  seem  to  apply  to  llie  description  of  the  dial  of 
BeroauB  given  by  Vi'truviua  (ix,  B),  "  a  half  circle  hol- 


,e(C™ 


mlia.t 


I,  howt 


n  9  Kings  x 


a  illus 


complied  by  a  diagram,  and  others  n 
Calmet'a  Dicliotiaiy,  a.  v.      See  Degree.' 

The  invention  of  the  sun-dial  belongs  moat  prob- 
ably to  the  Babylonians.  Herodotus  affirma  that  Ibe 
Qreeka  derived  fVom  them  the  pole  (TriiXor,  supposed 
to  mean  the  diaUplale),  the  gnomon,  and  the  dirislDn 
of  day  into  twelve  parts  (ii,  109).  VitruTius  also  as- 
cribes thr  most  ancient  form  of  the  dial,  called  bemi- 
cycle,  tn  Iteroane  tbe  Cbaldiean  (ix,  9),  thongh  he  prol>- 
ably  means  no  more  than  that  be  iKlrodund  it  into 
Greeee.  Certainly  tboae  Grtckt  to  whom  Vitmvius 
ascribes  inventions  or  improvements  in  dialling  can 
all  he  proved  to  bave  had  communication,  more  or  less 


Ancleat  poitaMe  Sun. 


lowed  into  the  stone,  and  tbe  stone  cut  down  to  an  an- 
gle."   This  kind  of  sun-dial  was  portable,  and  did  not 

which  it  w»B  Buheequently  confined,  and,  therffi"*' 
one  reHdv-mado  might  enaily  be  brought  on  a  cbiiibI 
from  Baliylnn  to  Ahaz.  If  the  instrnment  used  in  Ihil 
instance  were  brought  fVom  Babylon,  we  see  the  rea- 
son why  the  king  of  Babylon  was  so  peculiarly  inlf- 
ested  in  the  event  (2  Kings  xx,  12).      See  Ahai. 

The  chief  dilHculty  in  tbe  case  of  the  dial  of  Ah" 
is  to  understand  what  Is  meant  hy  tbe  peculiar  t^nni 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  insj  nibsi,  the  Jrgrtft  f* 
lUju  o/Ahot.  They  maji  mean  lines  or  figures  on  a 
dia!-plate,  or  on  a  pavement,  or  the  alepato  Ibe  ps'"^ 
of  Ahai.  or  aonie  steps  or  staircase  be  bad  erected  els*- 
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what  (see  CarpiOT,  Apparal.  BUlorie.  Cril.   Ufa. 

1748,  p.  352,  etc.).  Tbe  S«pt.  in  lukh  readi  ava- 
lia9taiQroiioticourourarp6faov,"t\ie  itepe  w  •Uira 
of  the  bouH  of  thy  fatlier."  Josepbiu  ebo  wyi 
"(teps  or  degrees  ia  hu  hoiue"  (^Ant.  i,  Z,  1).  The 
CbtUdee  renders  Che  pueage  in  Kings,  K^SD  '|3K, 
"hoar-fltoue,"  smd  gives  tbe  ume  meining  to  "the 
tlairt"  (2  Kings  Ix,  16),  and  renders  Is^  xxxvlii,  S, 
by  K*?^  12X  ri^'Xa,  "on  the  Bhsdow  of  the  stone 
of  hour*."  Symoiacbus  most  certsialy  understood  a 
sao-dlsl;  CTpiilim  r^v  oniiv  riiv  ypofifiuiv  J)  inri/Jij 
iv  wpaXoyifi  'A;(a(,  "  I  will  cause  to  return  the  shad- 
ow of  the  degrees  which  (shadow)  iagoae  down  on  the 
dull  of  Ah»z;"  and  so  Jerome  renders  it  Honlegitn. 
M.  von  GumpAuh's  apinion  (ZnfrecAntnif  der  BcAylo- 
raer,  Heidelb.  1852,  p.  23)  is  that  it  was  an  accurate  and 
ecientilic  apparatus,  indicating  tbe  half  houra  by  the 
coincidence  of  tbe  shoduv  of  the  aprigbt  pole  or  gno- 
mon with  tbs  edge  of  the  several  "degreea"  or  etepa, 
n  the  manner  of  tbe  sabjolned  flgnre.    Mr. 


Layard  is  hvonble  to  the  conjecture  of  Von  Gampach 
that  it  was  a  present  to  Ahax  from  Tiglath-pileser ;  and 
he  compares  it  with  the  preSBmed  torct  of  tbe  toirer  of 
Belus,  which  may  have  been  constructed  in  part  for  as- 
tronomlcol  pUTposea(iVin.  and  £ai.  p.424Bq.).   On  the 


irbole,  however,  the  dial  of  Ahaz  seeou  to  have  been  a 
disUnct  contrivance  rather  than  any  part  of  a  house. 
It  wonld  also  seem  probable,  ^om  the  circumstances, 
that  it  was  of  such  a  nzc,  and  so  placed,  that  Hezeki- 
ah,  now  convalescent  (Isa.  xmviii,  21,  22),  but  not 
perfectly  recovered,  could  witness  tbe  miracle  from 
his  chamber  or  pavilion.  May  it  not  have  been  situ- 
ate "in  the  middle  court"  mentioned  2  Kings  xx.  i  P 
Tbe  cut  given  ttelow  present"  a  dial  discovered  in  Hjn- 
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dial— a  lectangled  bexangle,  whose  bjpotheDase  is  a 
staircase,  apparently  parallel  to  tbe  axis  of  (he  earth, 
and  bisects  a  zona  or  coping  of  a  wall,  which  wall  coa- 
.  the  two  terminating  towers  right  and  left.  The 
coping  itself  is  of  a  circnlar  form,  and  accnralely  grad- 
naled  to  maric,  by  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  above, 
inn's  progress  before  and  after  noon;  for  when 
un  is  in  the  zenith,  he  shines  directly  on  the  stair- 
case, and  the  shadow  falls  l>eyond  the  coping.  A  JU 
lUT/aa  onOittop  of  Ike  ilaircait,  and  a  gnomon,  fitted 
tfie  building  for  the  purpose  of  an  observatory.  Ac- 
cording to  lAcbaom/auK  0/ rrfraclion,  a  cloud  or  body 

phere,  interposed  between  the  gnomon  and  the  coping 
of  the  dial-plate  below,  would,  if  Che  cloud  were  denser 
than  the  atmosphere,  cause  Che  shadow  to  recede  from 
tbe  perpendlcnUr  height  of  the  staircase,  and,  of 
course,  Co  reaacend  the  step*  on  the  coping,  uy  which 
it  had  before  noon  gone  down  ;  and  if  the  cloud  were 
rarer,  a  contrary  effect  would  take  place  (see  bishop 
Stock's  TnmiL  of  Iituah,  Bath,  1803,  p.  1U9).  Such 
a  building  might  also  be  called  **  a  house."  It  agrees 
also  with  Adam  Clarke's  supposition  that  "tbe  itairi" 
were  really  "a  dial,"  and  probably  this  very  dial,  on 
which,  as  being  In  the  most  public  place,  or  rather  on 
the  pial/om  on  tho  top  of  which  they  set  Jehu,  while 
they  proclaimed  him  king  by  sonnd  of  trumpet"  {Coni- 
mrniary  at  !  Kings  Ix,  13).  Bishop  Stock's  specula- 
tion that  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  nUgkt  be  ef- 
fected by  refraction  is  supported  by  a  natural  phenom- 
enon of  the  kind  on  record.  On  the  !Ttb  of  March, 
1708,  P.  Romauld,  prior  of  tho  cloialer  tX  Meti,  mado 
tbe  ohaervation  that,  owing  to  such  a  relVactioD  of  the 
solar  rays  in  Che  higher  regions  of  tbe  atmosphere.  In 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  a  cloud,  the  shadow 
on  his  dial  deviated  an  hour  and  a  half  (RosenmOl  lei). 
Tbe  phenomenon  on  the  dial  of  Abas,  however,  was 
doubtless  of  a  miiaculone  nature,  even  should  such  a 
mediuTn  of  the  miracle  be  admitted :  nothing  less  than 
a  divine  communication  could  have  enabled  Iwiati  to 
predict  iCs  occuncnco  at  that  time  and  place ;  besidef, 
be  gave  the  lung  his  own  choice  whether  Che  shadow 
should  advance  or  retire  ten  degrees.  There  sceir.s, 
however,  to  be  no  necessity  fur  seeking  atiy  medium 
for  this  miracle,  and  certainly  no  necessity  for  suppos- 
ing any  actual  interference  with  the  revolution  i^the 
earth,  or  the  position  of  tbe  sun.  In  the  more  dis- 
tinct and  ample  account  of  it  in  2  Klng!<,  it  is  simply 
said  that  the  Lord,  at  tbe  prayer  of  Isaiah,  bntugfat 
the  AadoKlea  degrees  backward.  Adopting  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  test  in  the  parsUel  passnge,  Isa. 
xxxviii,  8,  It  is  ob^ervoble  that  what  is  called  the  > 


e  part  of  the  - 


called  tl 


shadow 


I  the 


doatan,  near  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  whose  construction  would  well  suit  tho  circnn 
stances  recorded  of  the  dinl  of  Ahsx.  Itneemslohai 
answered  the  donbla  purpose  of  an  observatory  iai. 


other.  It  is  certainly  as  phllosophica! 
sun  telumlog,  as  it  is  of  his  setting  and  ruling.  Thus 
the  miracle,  from  all  tbe  accounts  of  it,  might  consist 
only  of  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  ten  degrees, 
by  a  simple  act  of  Almighty  power,  without  any  me- 
dium, or,  at  most,  by  that  of  refracting  those  rays  only 
which  fisll  open  the  dinl.  It  is  not  said  that  any  time 
was  lost  to  Che  inhabitants  of  the  world  at  large;  it 
was  noC  even  observed  by  Che  astrnnomers  of  llaby- 
Inn,  for  the  deputation  came  to  inquire  concemlnc  Iho 
wonder  that  was  done  in  the  taitd.  It  was  temporary. 
local,  and  confined  Co  the  observation  of  Ilezekiab  nnd 
his  court,  being  designed  chiefly  Ibr  the  satisfaction  of 
that  monarch.  It  Is  remarkable  that  no  Instrument 
for  keeping  time  is  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  liefore 
the  dial  of  Ahaz  (about  B.C.  TOO) ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  Jews  generally,  even  after  this  period,  divided 
their  day  into  hours.  'The  dialof  Ahai  was  probably 
an  object  only  of  curious  recreation,  or  served  at  most 
to  regulate  the  occupations  of  the  palace.  Mr.  Boran- 
qnet,  in  a  curious  paper  read  before  the  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety, endeavors  to  make  out  a  synchronism  between 
I  tho  reigns  of  Heiekiah  and  tho  Assyrian  kings  by 
I  means  of  tbe  astronomical  event  in  question.    Ho 
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■faow>  tb>l  upOD  ancb  step*  u  *FP>ir  to  biva  been 
lucd  Tor  exhibiting  the  lan'a  meridional  aJtitndt,  any 
vary  largo  partial  eclipaa  on  the  nortbern  limb  ot  the 
ann,  occurriag  about  ten  daj'a  frDin  the  wioCer  aol- 
Btica,  neat  the  hour  of  noon,  would  prodace  the  effect 
described  in  the  inatsnce  under  conBldentiaD  ;  uid  he 
calculates  that  each  an  eclipse  actually  took  place 
Jan.  II,  B.C.  689,  which  be  eccordingly  Bae*  upon  u 
Ihe  date  of  the  Scriptural  incident  (y«ir.  Sac.  LiL  Oct. 
18M,  p.  217,  211^).  Thu,  however,  doee  not  tallj  with 
the  Hebrew  cbronolt^j,  nor  ia  it  lufflciently  conflrm- 
•d  by  other  aavana  ta  be  entitled  to  reception.     See 

See  Caloiet,  Lti  rttrognuiatioti  du  aoUil  a  rhomicffe 
tA  ciaz  Qa  his  Dumrtationi  [in  CouwiUiurv],  it,  796) ; 
Uartini.  To*  dot  Somtamhrtn  der  Allt»  (Lipg.  ITTi), 
p.  36;  Goguot,  Unltrmr/mnpm.  iii,  86;  Velthujaen, 
B--ylrligt  (ed.  Cramer,  Kllon,  1777).  p,  16  aq. ;  Sabm, 
Dt  Tfgram  Itlii  (enpore  HiMJaa  (1689,  1606);  Gent, 
Ik  nU  laaport  Hiiiia  rtlngrado  (1678) ;  Heine,  Sei- 
aUTKUM  Aeluu(leaii,lB80);  Hopkin*.  PbimbMne  Pa- 
peri  (Auburn,  I86i),  ch.  ii.     S«e  Uuekiah. 

Diamond  oecura  in  the  Aulh.  Vera,  aa  the  trans- 
lation of  two  Heb.  worda.     See  Gem. 

1,  C^n^  (jroAofoiw',  »D  called  from  bta^,  with 
alluaion  to  ita  haiduesa),  a  preciona  gem,  placed  aiith 
In  the  breas^lale  of  the  bigh-priesl,  with  the  name  of 
Kaphlali  carved  on  it  (Eiod.  xxviit,  18j  xsxix,  II), 
and  mentioned  by  Eieklel  (mviii,  IS)  among  the  pre- 
cious sicnes  of  the  king  of  Tyre.  The  Sept.  and  Vnlg. 
nnderataad  by  it  the  jaiper;  eeveral  of  the  ancient 
veieione  render  it  by  Dnja,  which  la  not  improbable ; 
■till  others  by  alaimaiit,  which  ia  less  likely.  There  is 
much  reaaoQ  to  doubt  whether  the  diamond  was  known 
in  the  time  of  Hoeea  (eee  belaw).  Our  translatian 
"diamand"  ia  derived  from  Aben  Ezra,  and  is  defend- 
ed by  Braun  (  Vut.  Sacerd.  ii,  IS).  Kaliach  (on  Erod. 
p,  536)  nars  "perhaps  emerald."     See  OxTX. 

2.  ^^^d  ((4aiRir',  a  sharp  pinnf;  hence  often  a  bri- 
er),  a  preciona  stone,  named  in  Jer.  xvii,  1 ;  Etck.  iil, 
0;  Zech.vii,12.  The  Sept.  in  Jeremiah,  and  the  Vnlg. 
In  all  the  paaaager,  take  it  far  the  dianwnd.  The  fig- 
nitication  of  tbe  word  (from  'I'SD,  to  jnerfc)  countenan- 
ceathis  interpretation,  the  diamondbeing,  (urite  bard- 
ncBB,  used  in  perforating  and  cutting  other  mineralB. 
Indeed,  this  use  of  the  ihamir  is  distinctly  alluded  to 
in  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  where  the  j/jfIhi  pinnted 

Bill.  ifal.  xixrii,  15).  The  two  other  passages  also 
favor  this  view  by  using  it  Rgatatively  Ui  express  the 
hardness  and  obduracy  of  tbe  Israeiites,  Our  version 
baa  "  diamoad''  in  Jer.  xvii,  1,  and  "  adamant"  in  the 
other  texld.  Bochart,  however  (Bierot.  iii,  843  aq.^ 
rejects  tbe  uanai  eiplanatioa,  and,  comparing  the  wwd 
Aamir  with  the  Greek  afilpii  or  o/ifpic,  conceives  it 
to  mean  "emery."  This  is  a  calcined  iron  mixed  with 
siliceous  earth,  occurring  in  livid  scslea  of  such  hard- 
ness ttuit  in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  it  was  need  for 
polishing  and  engraving  preciona  atones,  diamonds  ex- 
cepted (Hoffmann,  Mineral  i,  661  aq.).  Bohlen  BOg- 
geets  an  Indian  ori(!in  of  tbe  word,  and  compares  ot- 
mtrn,  itone  icAtci  rati,  spoken  of  tremi,  iron,  etc.  ttDtn 
their  hardness.  RosenmDller  is  in  favor  of  the  dia- 
mond In  his  8dv^  hot  in  his  AUerikmaJm^e  he 
takes  up  Boehart's  notion,  and  urges  that  if  the  He- 
brews had  been  acquainted  with  the  diamond,  and  the 
manner  of  working  it,  we  should  donbtless  have  found 
it  amont;  the  stones  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  \ 
and  that,  as  the  sAanii'r  waa  not  one  of  the  stones  thus 
employed,  therefore  it  was  not  tbe  diamond.  But  to 
this  it  may  l»e  replied  that  it  was  perhaps  not  used  be- 
onse  it  coald  not  be  engraved  on.  or  was  possibly  not 
introduced  until  a  later  period.  Tbe  ari^ment  drawn 
rmm  the  rarity  of  the  word  in  the  Old  TesUment  ia  of 
little  weight,  and  there  ia  no  necessily  for  seeking  an 
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Oriental  origin  of  tba  word  irfnipic,  or  groand  tbr  con- 
aidering  it  identical  with  tAoaitr,  aa  it  may  eaailv  bs 
traced  ftam  the  Greek  itaelf  (tee  Paaaow,  s.  t.  i  Eicb- 
hom,  Dt  Gaumt  Seulpl.  Bebr.').  For  an  accoont  of 
the  diamond  of  the  ancienta,  see  Hoore'a  Andait  Jttm- 
eralogii,  p.  113-Ufr.     See  ADiUlANT. 

Tbe  diamond  ia  the  hardest  and  moat  valoabla  of 
the  precious  alonea,  and  tor  many  ages  was  considered 
indeitracEihie  by  fire  or  any  other  means;  modem 
chemuitry,  however,  has  proved  that  at  a  heat  rstber 
below  that  required  to  meit  silver  It  is  gradually  dissi- 
pated or  burned.  It  L<,  in  fact,  nothing  but  pure  car- 
bon, but  in  a  more  highly  crj-stalliied  state  than  coal. 
In  former  times,  all  the  diamonds  that  were  knoim 
were  bmught  from  different  parts  of  India,  particular- 
ly from  the  &mous  mine  of  Golconda,  near  Hyder- 
abad, the  present  capital  of  the  Deccan,  in  Hindosl«n  ; 
the  islands  of  Molucca  and  Borneo  have  also  prcdocrd 
many  nituble  stones.  The  diamond  mines  of  Gol- 
conda are  now  so  br  exhausted  aa  to  be  conaideml 

which  are  bronght  to  Europe  come  chiefly  from  Bimzil. 
They  are  always  found  in  en  alluvial  soil,  generally 
gravel,  resting  on  granite,  and  not  imbedded  in  any 
other  sabetance,  but  appear  like  small  pebbles,  with 
the  surface  flattened  in  many  parts.     See  Pauijr  Cif- 

Dian's.  Tbe  Arietnit  of  the  Greeks  ('Aprc|i(C, 
Acts  xix,  94).BndDisnaorthe  Romans,  is  a  goddess 
known  under  various  modilicaUons  and  with  almost 
incompatible  attributes.  According  Is  the  Homeric 
accounts  and  Hasiod,  she  was  the  daughter  ot  Jufnter 
and  I^lona,  bom  at  the  same  time  with  Apollo  at  De- 
tos.  As  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Ephesus,  in  which 
character  alone  she  concema  us  here,  she  was  un- 
doubtedly a  representative  of  the  same  power  prerid- 
ing  over  conception  and  biith  which  was  adored  in 
Palestine  under  the  name  of  Ashtoheth.  She  is 
therefore  related  to  ali  the  cognate  deities  of  that  Asi- 
atic Juno-Venus,  and  partakes,  at  least,  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  noon.  Creuier  has  combined  a  num- 
ber of  testimonies  in  order  to  abow  how  her  wDtshi| 
was  introduced  into  Epliesua  tiom  the  coasts  of  tbe 
Black  Sea,  and  endeavors  to  point  out  the  »eversl 
Medo-Penian,  EgipUan,  Libyan,  Scythian,  and  Cre- 
tan elements  of  which  she  is  compounded  {Si/mbolit, 
ii,  115  sq.).  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Acts  renders 
Artemis,  in  tbe  chapter  cited,  by  Al-Zvharal,  which  is 
the  Arabic  name  for  the  planet  Venus.  From  certain 
Ephesian  coins  which  repreaent  ber  seated  upon  her 
favorite  deer,  and  in  other  ruatic  positions,  it  appeara 
that  she  waa  idenlical  with  the  virgin  huntress  of  the 
osrlier  mythology,  the  grosser  feature  of  her  worship 
being  apparently  borrowed  from  association  nith  the 


EphealBn  Medals  of  Dtana. 
volnptnoua  religions  of  the  East.  Guhl,  indeed  (^j-ile- 
fiaca,  p.  T8-efi),  endeavors  in  almost  all  points  to  iden- 
tify her  with  the  tme  Greek  goddess.  In  some  re- 
spects tlwre  wss  doubtless  a  fn^ion  of  the  two.  Diana 
was  tbe  (goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools,  and  of  harbeni, 
and  these  conditiona  are  satisfied  by  the  situation  of 
the  sanctnarj-  at  Ephesus.  Coressus,  one  of  the  hills 
on  which  the  city  atood,  is  connected  by  Stcphanus 
Byxantius  with  cnpi).  "  maid,"  We  may  also  refer  to 
the  popular  nodon  that,  when  the  temple  was  burnt 
on  the  night  of  Alexander's  birth,  the  calamity  occur- 
red beCanae  the  coddess  wss  absent  in  the  character 
of  Lacina.    But  the  true  Ephesian  Diana  la  repraaant- 
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ad  in  B  form  enCinlj  ilien  from  Grsek  art  (Me  Je- 
loma,  Frafat.  ad  Ephtt.  p.  630,  ed.  Ver.).  Guhl  in. 
dscd  auppoMs  this  mode  of  reprosentation  to  liavs 
rat^rence  almply  to  the  fountiiDB  ovcf  wbich  the  god- 
deiB  preiided,  ODnoeiving  th«  multiplicBtioa  of  brouta 
to  b«  ■imilu'  to  the  multiplication  of  eyea  in  Argiu  or 
of  heads  in  TyphiBiu.  But  Die  correct  view  ii  nu- 
doubledly  that  which  tiaita  thli  peculi&r  form  oa  ■ 
symbol  of  Che  productive  and  nutritive  powers  of  na- 
ture. This  ia  the  form  under  which  the  Ephealan 
Diana,  so  called  for  diatinction,  was  always  repreaect- 
ed, wherever  worahippvd;  and  the  wonhip  extended 
to  many  places,  such  aa  Samoa,  MiCylana,  Parga,  Hi- 
erapolia,  and  tiortyoa,  to  mantion  tliOM  only  wbich 
occur  in  the  N.  T.  or  the  Apocrypha.  Josephus  men- 
tions a  very  rich  &ne  of  faeis  at  Elymate  in  Persia 
(^Ant.  xii,  9, 1).  Ber  most  noted  temple  waa  at  Ephe- 
sus.  Here  alio,  as  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne, 
were  the  privileges  of  asylum.  This  is  indicated  on 
some  of  the  coins  of  Epbeeus  (Akermsn,  in  TVtntf.  of 
tht  yamitntatic  Sx.  1)<41) ;  and  we  And  an  Interesting 
proof  of  the  continuance  of  these  privileges  in  imperial 
times  in  Tacit.  '4Hfl.  iii,  61  (3rsbo,  liv,  641 ;  Pansan. 
Tii,  S;  Cicero,  Verr.  ii,  B8).  The  temple  bad  a  Urge 
revenue  fhim  endowments  of  variona  liinda.  It  waa 
aba  the  public  treasury  of  the  city,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  safest  bank  for  private  individuals.   3oa  Epbb- 

Her  temple  at  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  but  its  great  glory  was  the  ^loinrie  djaX/ui, 
"the  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter"  (Acta  lis, 
S3).  Images  claiming  so  lofty  an  origin  were  t6  be 
founil  in  other  cities  besides  Ephesm.  There  was  a 
■Imilar  one  at  the  temple  of  the  Tauric  Diana,  and 
another  of  Uincrva,  cdled  the  Palladium,  at  Troy. 
At  Rome,  too,  was  the  sacred  ancile  or  shield  of 
Mars,  wbich  Numi  pretended  had  bllen  from  heav- 
en, and  It  was  Jealously  guarded  in  consequence. 
The  early  images  or  Diana  are  supposed  to  have  been 
Fimpty  black  conical  stones,  and  alTord  another  rea- 
son for  the  semi-conical  figure  of  the  Epheeian  Di- 
ana. They  may  luvc  been  anvliltt,  similar  to  the 
one  wbich  eiialed  In  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  iiaal. 
bee,  or  Che  famous  ilark  ilone  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca, 
Ilcr  ariginal  Epbeeian  image,  said  to  have  fiillen  ^m 
heaven,  was  probably 
very  rude,  and,  to  Judge 
from  its  represenlatioD 
on  ancient  coins,  little 
nioiH  (h.<n  a  head  ' 
a  shapeless  trunk, 
ported  by  a  staff  on  each 

/  puto  as  to  the  material 
of  wbich  her  image  wat 
made.  Most  auCtaori- 
Ciessay  IC  was  of  ebony, 
the  black  color  being, 
BB  Creuzer  thinlts,  sym- 
bolical.  Pliny  lelaCet 
that  llucianus,  who  had  seen  it,  affirms  that  it  was  of 
the  wood  of  the  vino,  and  that  it  was  so  old  that  it  had 
survived  aeven  restorations  of  the  temple  (//«(.  Nat. 
xvi,  79).  According  to  Xenoplion,  it  was  of  gold 
(/In^.  v,  8).  The  later  image  with  the  full  develop- 
ment of  attributes,  of  which  wo  give  a  representation 
l-elow.  is,  as  Creoier  says,  a  Pantheon  of  Asiatic  and 
Ejtyplian  deities.  Even  in  it,  however,  we  see  how 
"  '  had  in  modifyinc  its  antitiae 
I  like  a  mummy  than  a  Gi«ek 
t  signiilcant  attributes  in  this 
Hinro  are  —  the  turreted  head,  like  that  of  Cj'bele  ; 
the  nimbus  behind  it  TeprsHnting  the  moon  ;  the  lo- 
diacat  si'jns  of  the  bull,  the  twins,  and  the  crab  on  her 
bosom  ;  1>eiow  them  two  garlands,  one  of  dowers  and 
the  other  of  acorns  j  the  numerous  breasts;  the  lions, 
stags,  and  cows  in  Tarious  parts ;  the  bees  and  dowers 
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on  the  sides ;  and  others  described  in  Millln'a  Gi^ene 
UglAol.  i,  !S.     See  Shrine. 

Of  this  heaven-descended  image  the  great  city  Eph- 
esDS  was  a  "  worabipper,"  vtucdpoc,  literally  a  "tem- 
ple^weeper,"  a  title  wbich  was  assumed  by  many 
dtiea  aa  a  mark  of  high  distinction.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  class  of  men  particularly  called  vfwiopoi  (Xen- 
oph.  ,J  not.  V,  3,  6),  who  were  persons  of  rank  and  con- 
aideration,  and  to  whom  was  assigned  the  du^  of  of- 
fering sacrifices  on  liebalfof  the  emperor.  Her  priests 
were  called  Megabyii,  and  were  eunuchs  (Strabo,  xiv, 
6JI).  They  were  restricted  to  a  severe  diet,  and  pro- 
hibited from  entering  any  private  bouse;  they  must 
have  been  a  wealthy  body,  for  they  sent  a  statue  of 
gold  to  Arlemidorus,  who  pleaded  tlieir  cause  at  Rome, 
and  rescued  their  property  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
farniera  oF  the  public  revenues,  who  had  seized  upon 
them.  Once  in  the  year  was  tbero  a  public  festival 
held  in  honor  of  the  goddess  In  the  city  of  Epheans, 
and  to  this  festival  all  the  lonians  who  could  do  so 
made  a  point  of  repairing  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, bringing  with  (hem  not  only  costly  oReringa  to 
Diana,  but  also  rich  presenta  for  the  priests.  No  anne 
were  allowed  to  be  worn  in  the  precincts  of  her  tem- 
ple. No  bloody  saciificss  were  offered.  The  symbol 
of  this  divinity  was  a  bee  (Aristoph.  Ran.  1273),  and 
her  high-priest  bore  the  name  of  king  (iaal)v).  Her 
.  worship  was  said  to  have  been  established  at  Ephesus 
I  by  the  Amaiona  (Pausan.  II,  7,  4;  viii,  IS,  1).    See 


The  cry  or  the  mob  (Acta  xJx,  28),  "  Great  ii  DUnft 
of  lbs  Ephetiaii9!"Bnd  the  stiocg  exprcHion  in  ver. 
27,  "  whom  all  Ati*  end  tie  world  worsbippeth,"  may 
be  aljundantly  illuetnted  fnm  ■  vaiitty  of  Boorceii. 
The  term  /» jriXij,  jfkoI,  wu  evidently  a  title  of  honor 
lecogniied  u  belonging  to  tbe  Ephesun  goddess.  We 
find  it  in  inscriptions  (as  la  Boeckb,  Cojp.  Imc.  2963, 
c),  «id  in  Xenophon's  Epheaaai,  I,  11.  The  name 
Aprifiic  ilwlf,  accordinK  to  Clemens  Alex.  (JSUomala, 
1,  884,  ed.  rutl.).  >>  of  Phrygien  origin,  and  it  may  lie 
connected  witb  the  PeraicJrfr,  "excellent."  As  to  tbe 
enthusisein  with  which  "all  Asia"  regarded  tbia  wor- 
■bip,  independently  of  the  fact  that  Epbesna  was  the 
capital  of  the  province,  we  may  refer  to  each  passages 
u  tbe  following:  6  r^C 'Amoc  vaiii,Corp.  Iiut,  1.  c; 
"commaniler  acivltatlbus  Aaiafuctnm,"Urr,  1,45; 
"Iota  Aula  cxtruente,"  Pliny,  xvi,  T9j  "tacCum  * 
'   ~        '     ^o  the  notoiiety  of '  ■ 
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(iv,  SI)  (bat  the  Ephealan  Diana  waa  mure  honored 
privately  than  any  other  deit}',  which  account! 
large  manufuctare  and  wide-apread  sale  of  the 
ehrinea"  mentioned  by  Luke  (ver.  24),  and  not  by  him 
only.    This  spedflc  worship  was  publicly  adopted  also, 
as  we  have  seen,  In  varioas  and  distant  places;  r 
ought  we  to  emit  the  gamea  celebrated  at  Ephcsus 
connection  wilh  it,  or  the  treaties  made  with  otti 
citiea  on  thi«  halt  religious,  half  political  basis.     See 
the  treatises  De   Diana   Epkala,  \>j  Aapach  (Hafu 
IBM),  Nesael  (Abo«,  170S),  Polcke  ((.ips,  1718),  Schil 
lln  (Viteb.  1(W7)!  also  Wiliach,  Dt  vaifiott  vtfenm 
(Lips.  1717);  Slber,  De  mce   e.ow,Tht  (Viteb.  1886); 
Syling,  De  fiwcApoit  (Boet.  1702).     Far  the  magical 
arta  practised  there  (Acts  xix,  19),  see  Sorcery. 

DiaB.Manoel.arortngneae  missionary,  was  bom 
at  Alpalham  in  1559.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  iles- 
uits  in  1S7G,  and  was,  In  1586,  sent  aa  missionary  to  In. 
dia.  The  vessel  In  which  be  sailed  waa  wrecked  in  the 
Mozamlilque  Channel,  and  only  two,  Diss  and  Pierre 
Martins,  bishop  of  Japan,  escaped.  They  reached,  af- 
ter many  danjiers,  the  coast  of  Sofala,  whore  they  were 
enslaved  for  the  term  of  one  year.  Atfer  their  liben- 
Hon  they  reached  Goa.  Dias  labored  aa  a  missionary 
first  in  that  city,  subsequently  at  Tana,  Chaul,  and  in 
China.  la  the  latter  country  he  traversed  for  three 
yeaia,  aa  "visitor"  of  his  order,  moat  of  the  provinces. 
He  was  then  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  [he  seminary 
of  Hacao,  which  he  left  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the 
mission  otKankin.  In  the  Utter  years  of  his  life  he, 
waa  visitor-general  of  China  and  Japan.  He  died  at 
Macao  July  ll>,  1E39.  He  publlahed  a  Carta  acrita 
de  Tallin  m  1602,  and  Litlera  A  imua  for  each  of  the  | 
years  trom  161S  to  1C2G  (Rome,  1029).— Hoe  fer,  Biag.  I 
GineraU,  xtv,  45- 

Dia«,  ManOAl,  a  second  Portuguese  missionary  j 
and  ilesuit  of  thia  name,  a  nephew  of  tbe  preceding 
one,  was  bom  in  1390  at  Alpalham.  He  entered  the  I 
order  of  Jesuits  at  Evora  in  1608,  and  in  1614  set  out 
for  Malabar  aa  a  missionary.  After  being  for  some 
time  rector  of  the  seminari'  of  St.  Thomas,  Diss,  to- 
gether with  fotber  Joao  Cubral,  penetrated  Into  Thi-  I 
bet,  a  country  which  was  at  that  time  almost  entirely  | 
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DU>,  Moiuwl,  a  third  Portuguese  missienarv  of 
the  name,  was  bom  at  Castello-Branco  in  lo74.  '  He 
entered  tbe  order  of  tbe  Jesuits  In  1&92,  and  was  sent 
as  mlaalonary  to  China  in  1601 .  Ho  was  in  succeuion 
professor  of  Ibeoiogy  at  Macao,  vice-provincial,  and 
visitoi^^neral  of  the  Jeauit  miteiona  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan. He  traversed  nearly  tbe  whole  of  tbe  Chmeao 
empire,  and  died  Hsrch  T,  1650,  at  the  age  of  85  yean, 
of  which  58  had  been  epent  in  China.  Dias  wrote  a 
number  of  worka  in  the  Chinese  Isngnage,  the  mort 
important  of  which  Is  a  collection  of  aennons,  in  tvelvs 
volumes.— Hoefer,  Biognpkie  Gmrralt,  xiv,  47. 

Diaspora,  the  title  of  the  coveming  Lody  in  tbe 
Moravian  brothers'  Church.     See  Moraviah. 

DIASPORA.     See  Dispeiibed  (Jews). 

Dlataxeis  (JiaraOic),  a  word  anciently  used  foe 
liturgies,  or  forms  of  prayer.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
cUla  the  litnr^  of  St.  Basil,  composed  by  the  direc- 
tion of  his  blahop  while  he  was  presbyter  of  CeiatKa, 
(i>>:uv  ^larn^f  ic.  ths  ordtr  ofprt^tn ;  and  those  fonaa 
and  orders  of  divine  worship  collected  by  the  antbor 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  were  styled  tiaraliit- 
—Bingham,  Or^.  Ectia.  bk.  xiii,  cb.  i,  g  9. 

Dlataaaaxon,  in  Biblical  literature,  a  barmony  of 
the  four  Gospels.     See  Habhony  ;  Tatias, 

DlaB,  Francisco,  a  Spanbh  misaionary,  was  bom 
at  S.  Cehrian  de  Mayuelas,  in  old  Castile.  After  en- 
tering the  Dominican  order,  ho  was,  in  I6SS,  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Philippine  lalanda.  In  1635  be  went 
to  China,  where  he  labored  aa  a  missionary  in  several 
provinces.  In  consequence  of  bis  zeal  he  had  olten 
to  auffer  fh>m  pereecution,  and  Hnally  waa  killed  by 
the  throwing  of  a  stone,  Nov.  4,1646,  He  wrote  a 
number  of  works  in  the  Chinese  language,  the  moM 
celebrated  of  which  is  a  calecbiam  {Ky-Mvag,  publlEh- 
ed  in  1C50,  and  in  many  aubeequent  editions).  He  ii 
also  the  author  of  a  Chinese-Spanish  dictionary,  which 
contains  7160  Chinese  characters,— Hoi'fer,  Bingroflde 
Gmeralt,  xlv,  56. 

Dlaa,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  miaaionar;-,  was  bom  at 
Lnpions,  near  Toledo,  in  1546.  He  entered  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1566,  and  was,  in  1572,  one  of  tbe  fin« 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who  were  sent  W  Mexi- 
co. He  twice  went  to  Rome  as  a  delegate  of  his  or- 
der, and  died  as  prefect  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  pPDvince 
of  Mexico,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  Jan.  12, 1633.  He 
wrote  Utttra  tU  Mitsionilmi  per  Inborn  occidmtalem 
ai  JaaiHi  (from  1591  to  1610).  and  Epiiloia  de  52  JetUr- 
itii  inltr/eau  in  BrruUia  (Antwerp,  1605, 8vo).— Ho*, 
fer,  Biographit  Gin<rale,  xlv,  55, 

Dlbdlo,  TuoHAB  F.,  D.D.,  a  noted  bibliograpbar, 
was  born  at  CalcutU  in  1776.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  studied  law,  bnt 
afterwards  changed  his  views,  and  waa  ordained  in 
1804,  He  then  became  preacher  of  Tenison's  chapel, 
London ;  also  of  Brompton  chapel,  and  Quebec  and 
Fitiroy  chapel.  In  1823  he  became  vicar  of  Exning, 
and  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Bryanstone  Square,  in  1B24. 
He  died  in  184fi.  His  principal  works  are.  An  ItUro- 
dadioH  to  Ae  Knowledge  of  rare  and  valaidk  Editioiu 
n/  the  Grtei  and  Latin  Clauici,  togtthrr  with  an  Ac- 
anat:  n/Foiygiol  Bibiei,  Polgglol  Ptalltrt,  Hebrew  Bi. 
bUt,  Gred:  Biblei  and  Greek  TertamrtUi,  Ike  Grrtk  Fa- 
lien  md  tie  Laim  Fatiert  (Lond.  1827,  4th  ed.  2  vats. 
Svol ;  Biitionuaua,  nr  Bo<ik.madneti  (Lond.  1842,  roysl 
Bvo);  rAe/.iii-aFji  Componion  (Lond.  1824,  8vo);  Str.. 

moat,  (foc(riiui/™d /n-oc/fcoZ  (Lond.  1820,  evo);  etc 

Dsrling,  Cgrlfjxrdia  Biiliagrqphica,  a,  v.  ,■  EpgUgi  Cy- 
dopa^a,  s.  V. 

Diblab.    See  DisLArn. 

Dib'laan  (Hebrew,  Daia'gm.  E^-ia^,  (m  tmrnd 
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cahea,  e.  g.  of  dried  figs  pressed  together  into  a  mass, 
as  in  1  Sam.  xxv,  18 ;  but  according  to  FUrst,  Hi^* 
Haadw,  s.  v.,  donAk  cdtion  ;  Sept  AtfirjKaiifi  v.  r.  Ac/3- 
fl\atfi\  the  name  of  the  father  of  Hosea^s  meretricious 
wife  (Hoe.  i,  3).     B.C.  ante  726. 

Dibaath  (Hebrew,  with  n  directive,  Dibla'thah, 
nnba^,  "  towards  Diblath,"  or  rather  towards  Diblah ; 

Sept.  AtpXix^d ;  Vulg.  Dehiatka)^  a  place  mentioned 
as  contignoos  to  a  desert  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(Ezek.  vi,  14),  where,  instead  of  M^S'n,  i.  e.  Diblah, 
the  text  ought  probably  (see  Diblathaik)  to  read 

rtba'n,  Riblah  (q.  v.). 

Diblatha'im  (Heb.  Diblaiha'yim,  Qt^r^n*?,  two 
cakes  [see  Diblaxm],  probably  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  city,  on  two  low  knolls),  a  place  men- 
tioned in  the  combined  names  Almon-Diblathaim 
(Num.  xxxiii,  46)  and  Beth-Diblathaim  (Jer.  xlviii, 
22),  which  probably  refer  to  the  same  city  of  Moab. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  r.  Icffffa,  Jassa),  in 
speaking  of  Jahaza,  say,  "  it  is  still  shown  between 
Medaba  and  Deblatai  (A7;/3ot;(,')."  The  name  suggests 
an  identity  with  the  Diblath,  or  rather  Diblahy  of 
Ezek.  vi,  14,  the  location  of  which  the  context  does  not 
altogether  forbid,  were  it  certain  that  this  is  the  cor- 
rect reading  in  that  passage.  As  that  place  is  spoken 
of  as  situated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  land  from 
a  "  wilderness"  or  midhar,  a  term  fi'equently  used  for 
the  nomad  country  on  the  south  and  south-east  of  Pal- 
estine, it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Diblah  was  in  the 
north,  fo  this  position  Beth-diblathaim  or  Almon- 
diblathaim,  in  Moab,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are 
obviously  unsuitable ;  and,  indeed,  a  place  which,  like 
Diblathaim,  was  on  the  extreme  east  border  of  Moab, 
and  never  included  even  in  the  allotments  of  Reuben 
or  Gad,  could  hardly  be  chosen  as  a  landmark  of  the 
boundary  of  Israel.  The  only  name  in  the  north  at 
all  like  it  is  Riblah  (q.  v.),  and  the  letters  D  (1)  and 
R  ("))  are  so  much  alike,  and  so  frequently  inter- 
changed, owing  to  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  that 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  Riblah  is  the  right 
reading.  The  conjecture  is  due  to  Jerome  (Comm,  in 
fee),  but  it  has  been  endorsed  by  Michaelis,  Gesenius 
{Thesaur,  p.  812),  and  other  scholars  (see  Davidson, 
Heb,  Text,  Ezek.  vi,  14).  Riblah,  though  an  old  town, 
is  not  heard  of  during  the  early  and  middle  course  of 
Jewish  history,  bat  shortly  before  the  date  of  EzekieFs 
prophecy  it  had  started  into  a  terrible  prominence 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on 
the  last  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  massacres  of  the 
priests  and  chief  men  of  Jerusalem  perpetrated  there 
by  order  of  the  king  of  Babylon. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Di'bon  (Heb.  Dibon',  "pn*^?,  ^pminff,  Gesen.;  or 
river-pkicey  Fttrst ;  Sept.  AipwVf  but  Aaifiwv  in  Num. 
xxi,  80,  Neh.  and  Jer. ;  Ac)3wv  in  Josh.,  AtjPdfv  in 
Isa.),  the  name  of  two  cities. 

1.  A  city,  originally  of  the  Moabites,  on  the  north- 
em  bank  of  the  Amon,  at  the  point  where  the  Israel- 
ites crossed  that  river  on  their  journey  to  the  Jordan, 
and  where  their  first  encampment  was  made  after  hav- 
ing passed  it  (Num.  xxi,  30 ;  xxxii,  3).  It  is  called 
also  Dibox-Gad  (Num.  xxxiii,  45),  probably  from  its 
having  been  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  that  name  (Num. 
xxxii,  34),  although  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii,  9, 17).  In  later  times  we 
find  it,  with  other  towns  in  this  quarter,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moabites  (Jer.  xlviii,  18,  22).  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  erroneously  distinguish  the  Dibon  of  Moab 
from  that  where  the  Israelites  encamped,  and  they  de- 
scribe the  former  as  still  a  very  large  village  near  the 
Arnon  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Aa/3tov,'Debon).  The  site  has 
been  recognised  by  Seetzen,  Burckbardt  (Syria,  p. 
372),  and  Irby  and  Mangles  (TVar.  p.  642),  at  a  pkce 
which  bears  the  name  of  Dibdity  in  a  low  tract  of  the 
district  called  the  Konra,  about,  three  miles  north  of 
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the  Amon  (Mojeb).  The  ruins  are  here  extensive, 
but  offer  nothing  of  interest.  By  an  interchange  of 
kindred  letters,  it  is  once  called  Dimok  (Isa.  xv,  9), 
and  is  there  spoken  of  as  occupying  an  elevated  situa.- 
tion  (ver.  2). 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  inhabited  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xi,  25).  It  is  apparently  the  same 
called  DiMONAH  (q.  v.)  in  Josh,  xv,  22.  Schwarz 
says  it  is  "the  village  of  Dir-Dibon,  5  Eng.  miles  N. 
of  Bet-Jibrin"  (Pakat.  p.  116),  meaning  Deir-Dubban 
(Robinson,  Hes.  ii,  353, 421) ;  but  this  position  does  not 
agree  with  the  associated  localities.  The  site  is  prob- 
ably (Knobel,  in  loc.  Jos.)  the  modem  Ed-Dhdb,  a 
place  on  the  south  side  of  a  shallow  wady  by  the  same 
name,  a  short  distance  north-east  of  Tell-Arad  (Van  de 
Velde,  Memoir,  p.  252),  marked  by  '*  rude  foundations 
and  walls''  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  473). 

Di'bon-gad  (Heb.  Dibon' -Gad,  "lA  -pn'^'n,  Dibon 
of  Gad;  Sept  Ac/3<mv  [v.  r.  Aaifiiiw]Vd$,  Vulg.  Di- 
bongad),  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites  on 
their  way  to  Canaan,  between  Ije-abarim  and  Almon- 
diblathaim  (Num.  xxxiii,  45,46);  probably  the  same 
with  the  Dibon  (q.  v.)  of  Num.  xxi,  30. 

Dibrell,  Aivthony,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South.  Dates  of  his  early  life  are 
wanting.  He  spent  some  time  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  where  he  studied  law,  but  after  his 
conversion  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  ministry,  and 
he  joined  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1830.  Having 
labored  with  much  success  on  several  circuits  and  sta- 
tions, he  was  made  presiding  elder,  and  was  success- 
ively a  member  of  the  Louisville  Convention,  and  of 
the  General  Conferences  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  St.  Louis, 
and  Columbus,  Ga.  His  last  appointment  was  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  where  he  signalized  his  piety  and  love  by  his 
courageous  devotion  to  his  calling  and  flock  during 
the  fearful  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  to  which  he 
fell  a  victim,  Sept.  1, 1855.  As  a  preacher  he  excelled. 
His  sermons  were  well  prepared,  exhibited  compass 
and  grasp  of  thought,  and  were  delivered  in  a  most 
impressive  and  commanding  style. — Annals  of  South- 
em  Methodism,  1855,  p.  341. 

Dib'ri  (Heb.  DlbrV,  *»'^3'7;  perhaps  eloquent;  but 
according  to  Ftlrst,  rustic;  Sept.  Aa/3p(,  Vulg.  Ddbrt), 
a  Danite,  father  of  Shelomith  and  grandfather  of  the 
blasphemer  who  was  put  to  death  by  Moses  (Lev. 
xxiv,  11).     B.C.  considerably  ante  1619. 

Diok,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  preacher  and  theolo- 
gian of  eminence,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  Oct.  10, 1764, 
and  was  educated  at  King's  College,  where  he  passed 
A.M.  in  1781.  In  1788  he  became  minister  of  the  Se- 
cession church  in  Slateford,  but  was  transferred  to 
Glasgow  in  1801.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  in  the  United  Secession  Church,  but  still 
retained  his  pastoral  office.  He  died  Jan.  25,  1833. 
His  principal  writings  arelACtureson  Theology  (Edinb. 
1838, 4th  ed.  4  vols.  8vo) : — Essay  on  Inspiration  (Glas- 
gow, 1813,  3d  ed.  8vo)  i-r-Lectwes  on  Acts  (Glasgow, 
1848, 8d  ed.  8vo ;  N.  York,  Carters,  8vo).  .  See  Jamie- 
son,  Cyclopadia  of  Biography,  p.  158.     . 

Dick,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  1772  or  1774, 
near  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  in 
connection  with  the  Secession  Church.  After  a  brief 
pastoral  charge  at  Stirling  he  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ature ;  but,  although  his  productions  obtained  a  great 
popularity  both  in  England  and  America,  they  brought 
him  very  little  pecuniary  return.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life  a  small  pension  was  granted  him  in  consid- 
eration of  his  literary  services.  He  died  at  Broughty 
Ferrv,  near  Dundee,  Julv  29,  1857.  His  principal 
works  are  The  ChrisHan  Philosopher  (1823)  :—The  Phu- 
hsophy  nf  Religion  (1826)  i—The  Philosophy  of  a  Future 
State  (1828)  -.—Ceksthl  Scenery  (1838)  i-^The  Sidereal 
Heavens  (1840),  and  The  Practical  Astrononur  (1845). 
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Several  of  his  writings  have  been  tnnslated  into  other 
languages;  one  even  into  Chinese.  In  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  liis  writings  are  of  no  great  value. 

'  Dickey,  John  M.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Yorlc  District,  S.  C,  Dec.  36,  1789.  After 
overcoming  many  difficulties,  he  completed  his  theo- 
logical studies,  was  licensed  in  1814,  and  became  min- 
ister of  White  River  church,  near  Washington,  Davis 
County,  Ind.  When  ordained  in  1817  be  joined  the 
Salem  Presbytery,  and  devoted  much  time  as  a  volun- 
tary missi6nary  to  destitute  places.  In  1819  he  re- 
moved to  Lexington,  Scott  County,  supplied  the  church 
of  Graham,  and  was  instelled  over  Pisgah  and  Lex- 
ington. He  subsequently  visited  the  valley  of  the 
Wabash  and  the  central  part  of  Indiana,  where  he  or- 
ganized three  churches.  From  1836  his  labors  were 
confined,  with  little  exception,  to  the  Pisgah  church, 
which  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign  in  1847,  when 
he  liecame  an  agent  for  the  American  Tract  Society. 
He  died  Nov.  21, 1849.  He  published  A  HUUny  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Indiana  (1828),  and  A  Series 
of  Letters  addressed  to  his  friends. — Sprague,  Annals, 
iv,  514. 

Diokey,  TKrilUam,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  Dec.  6, 1774,  in  Yorlc  County,  S.  C.  His  parente 
soon  after  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood.  He  obtained  an  education  with  much  self- 
denial,  and  in  1802  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  la- 
bored fourteen  years  with  the  churches  of  Salem  and 
Bethany,  Ky.,  and  then  removed  to  Washington,  La- 
fiiyette  County,  Ohio,  and  soon  after  to  Blooming- 
burg,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  forty  years.  He  died 
in  December,  1857. — Wilson,  Presbyterian  Hist,  Alma- 
nacj  1864,  p.  112. 

Dickins,  John,  a  distinguished  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  London  1746. 
He  studied  at  Eton  College;  emigrated  to  America 
before  the  Revolution ;  became  a  Methodist  in  1774 ; 
preached  extensively  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
from  1777  till  1782,  when  he  located,  but  continued  his 
ministerial  labors  diligently  in  Virginia.  Bishop  As- 
bury  met  him  there  in  1780,  when  Dickins  framed  a 
subscription  paper  for  a  eeminaiy,  on  the  plan  of  Wes- 
ley*8  Kingswood  School,  the  first  project  of  a  literary 
institution  among  American  Methodists.  It  resulted 
in  Cokesbury  College.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Asbury 
Induced  him  to  go  to  New  York,  where  he  took  charge 
of  John-street  Church,  the  first  married  preacher  who 
occupied  its  parsonage.  His  labors  were  successful  in 
gathering  together  the  fragments  of  the  Church,  seri- 
ously broken  by  the  recent  war.  Dickins  was  here  the 
first  American  preacher  to  receive  bishop  Coke,  and 
approve  Wesley's  scheme  of  the  organization  of  the 
denomination.  He  had  an  im portent  agency  in  that 
work.  In  1785  he  travelled  Bertie  Circuit,  Va.  He 
was  reappointed  to  New  York  in  1786,  '87,  '88.  In 
1789  he  was  stetioned  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  be- 
gan one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  American  Meth- 
odism, its  "  Book  Concern ;"  there  also  he  died  in  the 
memorable  outbreak  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1798.  He 
was  one  of  the  soundest  minds  and  ablest  preachers 
of  early  Methodism ;  a  good  scholar  in  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  mathematics ;  an  influential  coun- 
sellor, and  a  mighty  preacher. — Stevens's  Hist,  of  the 
Meth.  Episc,  Church,  vol.  ii,  iii,  and  iv,  passim ;  Min- 
utes of  Conferences^  i,  179. 

Dickinson,  Austin,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Feb.  15,  1791.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  1813;  studied  theology  at 
Princeton  ;  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  Feb.  2, 1819, 
and  travelled  south  for  his  health.  He  came  North  in 
1822,  and  became  agent  for  Amherst  College,  and  was 
very  efficient  and  successful.  *'  Besides  being  large- 
ly successful  in  raising  the  charity  fund  of  $50,000, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  permanent  prosperity  to 
the  college,  and  $30,000  for  general  purposes,  he  ex- 


erted as  much  influence  as  any  other  man  in  obtaining 
a  charter  for  the  college"  (Sprague).  In  1826  he  eteit- 
ed  the  **  National  Preacher"  in  New  York,  and  was  Its 
editor  until  1888.  In  1844  he  began  writing  religioos 
articles  for  the  secular  press,  and  continned  at  this 
useful  task  until  the  end  of  his  life,  Aug.  14, 1S49.— 
Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  674. 

Dickinson,  Jonathan,  A.M.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  and  President  of  Princeton  College,  was  bom 
at  Hatiield,  Mass.,  April  22,  1G88,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  1706.  After  being  engaged  for  some  time  in  the 
study  of  theolog>',  he  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1709. 
His  field  of  labor  embraced  EUzabethtown,  Rahway, 
Westfield,  Connecticut  Farms,  Springfield,  and  Chat- 
ham, N.  J.  In  1717  he  joined  the  Philadelphia  Pres- 
bytery, where  he  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry- 
for  nearly  forty  years.  In  the  great  Whitefleldian  re- 
vival he  stood  up  firmly  in  defence  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  work,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  Whitefield  is 
known  to  have  preached  in  his  parish  to  an  immense 
congregation.  Still  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
prevailing  fanatical  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  mani- 
fested the  utmost  canti<»i  in  discriminating  between  a 
true  and  fidse  religious  experience.  He  published  a 
tract  bearing  on  this  subject,  written  with  great  vigor 
and  discrimination.  After  the  division  of  the  Presbv- 
terian  Church  in  1741  into  the  Synods  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  each  synod  was  intent  on  making 
provision  to  train  up  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
Dickinson  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  as  he  had  been  of  the  old  Synod  of  Phil- 
ade.phia  before  the  separation,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  had  a  primary  influence  in  originating  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.  A  charter  for  a  college  having 
been  obteined  from  the  acting  governor  of  the  colony, 
the  institution,  which  took  the  name  of  Nassau  Hall, 
went  into  operation,  with  Jonathan  Dickinson  as  its 
president,  though,  in  teking  upon  himself  this  new 
office,  he  did  not  relinquish  any  of  his  duties  as  a  pas- 
tor. It  did  not  commence  its  operations  till  1746,  and 
his  death  occurred  on  the  7th  of  October,  1747.  His 
publications  include  A  Defence  of  Presbyterian  Ordina- 
tion (1724) ;  Four  Sermons  on  the  Reasonahlenett  of 
Christianity  (1782) ;  Five  Discourses  on  Points  of  Chris- 
tian Faith,  ete.  (1741);  A  Display  of  God's  spedal 
Grace  (1742) ;  Reflections  on  Regeneration,  vith  a  Kta- 
dication  of  the  recei9ed  Doctrine  (1746) ;  A  Vindication 
of  God's  sovereiyn  free  Grace  (1746) ;  A  second  Vindi- 
cation, ete.  (1748) ;  and  several  detached  sermons.— 
Sprague,  AnnaU,  iii,  14. 

Dickinson,  Peard,  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Topsham,  Devonshire,  Nov.  16, 1758. 
He  received  a  careful  training  ft'om  a  well-educated 
father,  and  in  1776  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  soon  join- 
ed a  Methodist  society.  He  entered  Oxford  as  com- 
moner of  St.  Edmund  Hall  in  1779,  passed  A.B.  in 
1782,  and  A.M.  in  1786.  In  1783  he  was  ordained  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  became  curate  to  Perro- 
net  (q.  v.)  at  Shoreham.  In  1786  he  went  to  London 
as  pastor  of  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  societies,  and  contin- 
ued to  reside  there  in  charge  of  various  societies  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  May  16, 1802.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  especially  an  excel- 
lent linguist.  His  researches  in  the  early  writings  of 
Christianity  were  very  thorough.  He  was  a  useful 
and  beloved  pastor,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Weftleys, 
and  a  sort  of  intermediate  link  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  Wesleyan  Methodism. — Smith,  History 
of  Wesleyan  3fethodism,  i,  674 ;  Jackson,  Christian  Bi" 
ography;  Stevens,  History  of  Methodism,  ii,  316. 

Dickson,  David,  an  eminent  Scoteh  divine,  was 
bom  at  Glasgow  in  1683,  and  educated  at  tho  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy.  Having  been  appointed  minis- 
ter of  Irvine  in  1618,  he  became  a  very  popular  preach- 
er.    In  1643  he  became  professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
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Univenity  of  GUsgow,  and  aftenrards  in  that  of  Ed- 
inburgh. He  -was  ejected  at  the  Restoration  in  1662, 
and  died  the  same  year.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  and  roost  useftil  men  of  hia  time,  and  his 
works  continue  to  be  esteemed,  particularly  his  com- 
mentaries, which,  though  brief,  have  much  point  and 
condensation.  Diclcson*s  name  will  ever  Im  remem- 
bered for  his  version  of  the  hymn  0  Mother  dear  Jeru- 
foUm  (see  Hym3(olooy).  His  principal  works  are, 
A  britf  Exponiion  of  the  Gotpel  according  to  Matthew 
(Lond.  1651, 12mo) ;  A  thort  &^lanaiio»  of  the  Epietle 
to  the  Hehrewi  (Aber.  1685,  sm.  8vo ;  Lond.  1889,  royal 
8vo) ;  Erpoeiiio  analytica  omnwm  apoetoliearum  epieto- 
lanun  (Glasgow,  1645,  4to ;  A  brief  ErpBcatUm  of  the 
Peabm  (Lond.  1655,  8  vols.  8vo;  Glasg.  1884,  2  vols. 
12mo);  Therapeutiea  taera  (Edin.  1656, 8vo);  Thera- 
peutica  eacra^  trandated  by  the  Author  (2d  edit.  Edinb. 
1697,  8vo);  TrtUha  Victory  ooer  Error  (Glasg.  1772, 
12mo). — Hetherington,  Ch,  ofScotiattd,  vol.  i;  M*Crie, 
Sketches  ofCh  Hiei.  i,  196;  ii,  61. 

Diotates  of  Popo  Ghrogory  (Dictatus  papee^ 
DictatuM  GregorU  VJI,  Dietaim  Bildebrandim),  a  title 
given  to  twenty-seven  theses,  in  which  Gregory* VI I 
(Hildebrand)  is  said  to  have  set  forth  the  grounds  and 
principles  of  the  supremacy  and  power  of  the  pope  in 
relation  to  the  Church  and  to  secular  governments. 
They  are  contained  in  lib.  ii  of  his  letters,  between  the 
55th  and  the  5Gth  epiatles,  and  also  in  Harduin,  ConcU, 
torn,  vi,  p.  i,  p.  1804  sq.  *'  Baronius,  ann.  1076,  no.  81, 
and  Christ.  Lupus,  in  Notts  ei  Diseertt.^  consider  these 
genuine ;  the  French  writers,  Jo.  Launoius,  Epietoi.  lib. 
vi,  ep.  id,  Anton.  Pagi,  crit.  in  Baron.  1.  c,  and  espe- 
cially Natalia  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccl.  bsbc.  xi  et  xii,  dis- 
sert, iii,  set  them  down,  not  indeed  as  spurious,  but  as 
really  inconsistent  with  Gregory's  principles.  The 
more  modern  authorities,  following  Mosheim,  suppose 
them  to  express  Gregory's  principles,  though  written 
by  some  one  else.  They  seem  to  have  been  an  Index 
Capitulorum  of  some  synod  held  under  Gregory's  influ- 
ence" (Gieseler,  Ch.  Hitt,  div.  iti,  §  47).  The  dicUtes 
themselves  are  as  follows :  1.  The  Roman  Church  was 
founded  by  the  Lord  alone.  2.  The  bishop  of  Rome  only 
is  properly  termed  the  universal  bishop.  8.  He  only 
can  appoint  or  depose  a  bishop.  4.  The  papal  legate 
has  the  right  to  preside  in  all  Church  assemblies,  even 
though  he  is  not  the  equal  in  rank  of  the  bishops,  and 
he  may  pronounce  sentence  of  deposition  upon  tiieni. 
6.  The  pope  may  deprive  absent  bishops  also  of  their 
rank.  6.  Ho  person  is  permitted  to  occupy  the  same 
house  with  a  person  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  7. 
The  pope  only  is  qualified  to  issue  new  laws  whenever 
circumstances  demand  it,  to  organize  new  congrega- 
tions, to  change  a  cathedral  into  an  abbey,  to  divide  a 
rich  see,  or  to  contract  several  impoverished  sees  into 
one.  8.  He  only  has  power  to  make  use  of  the  impe- 
rial insignia.  9.  Princes  must  kiss  the  feet  of  the 
pope  only.  10.  Only  his  name  is  to  be  recited  in  the 
churches.  11.  The  name  and  title  of  pope  apply  to 
one  person  only.  12.  He  b  empowered  to  depose  the 
emperor.  13.  He  may  translate  bishops  fh>m  one  see 
to  another.  14.  He  can  ordain  the  clergymen  of  all 
churches.  15.  A  clergyman  that  has  been  ordained 
by  him  may  serve  with  other  churches,  but  no  other 
bishop  has  the  right  to  appoint  him  to  a  superior  posi- 
tion. 16.  The  pope  only  has  power  to  pronounce  a 
council  cecumenical.  17.  No  chapter  nor  book  of  the 
hq]y  Scriptures  may  be  declared  canonical  without  his 
sanction.  18.  No  person  can  overthrow  his  decisions ; 
but  he,  on  the  other  hand,  may  subvert  the  judgments 
of  all  men.  19.  No  person  can  judge  him.  20.  None 
may  dare  to  condemn  him  who  appeals  to  the  apostol- 
ical chair.  21.  All  matters  of  consequence  in  any 
chureh  must  be  reported  to  him.  22.  The  Romish 
Church  has  never  erred,  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  holy  Scriptures,  will  not  err  to  all  eterni- 
ty. 23,  If  the  pope  was  canonically  elected  (i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  Church),  he  infallibly  be- 


comes a  holy  man,  through  the  merits  of  St.  Peter. 
24.  Inferiors  (subjects)  may  complain  of  their  superiors 
with  the  permission  of  the  pope.  25.  The  pope  may 
depose  a  bishop,  and  reappoint  him,  without  convok- 
ing a  synod.  26.  One  who  is  not  agreed  with  the 
Romish  Church  does  not  belong  to  the  Catholic  (ortho- 
dox) Chureh.  27.  The  pope  may  release  subjects  from 
their  fealty  to  wicked  rulers.  (The  original  Latin  is 
given  in  Gieseler,  Church  Hittory,  div.  iii,  §  47). 

Dictionaries,  Biblical.  The  term  dictwnary  is 
the  most  general  one  for  designating  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  words  with  copious  explanations  at- 
tached, whereas  voeabuiary  (Latin  vocdbulum)  denotes 
a  simple  list  of  words  with  brief  definitions ;  while  a 
^ezfcon^  on  the  one  hand,  is  an  etjnnological  and  gram- 
matical exhibit  of  the  words  of  a  (usually  foreign)  lan- 
guage, and  Encyclopadia  {iv  cvcA^  tratdtla,  imtruc- 
tioH  in  a  complete  circlt)  is  properly  a  series  (wheth- 
er alphabetical  or  otherwise)  of  treatises  embracing 
the  whole  range  of  a  science  by  topics  {Crdbbe'e  Eny- 
lith  Synonymee),  This  last  word  is  used  by  English 
authors  specially  as  a  title  of  works  covering  the  en- 
tire compass  of  human  knowledge,  arrang^  alpha- 
l)etically  under  leading  heads,  and  has  thence  been 
sometimes  applied,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  simi- 
lar works  on  one  or  more  branches  of  science.  The 
term  Cychpcgdioy  however,  is  now  generally  recognised 
as  more  distinctively  applicable  to  lM)oks  of  this  class 
(see  IliHory  of  Cyclopadias^  in  the  Lond.  Quart.  Rev. 
April,  1868).  In  order  to  entitle  it  justly  to  the  rank 
of  either  of  these  latter  appellations,  a  work  should 
contain  the  literature  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
Finally,  a  ylouary  is  an  elucidation  of  obscure  or  ob- 
solete words  occurring  in  a  particular  author  or  class 
of  writers ;  thesaurus  is  applied  to  a  collection  of  learn- 
ed  dissertations,  and  also  to  an  extensive  lexicon,  l)Oth 
being  usually  vrritten  in  Latin ;  bibliotheea  is  applied 
to  bibliographical  works,  and  also  to  collective  edi- 
tions, e.  g.  BibUotheca  Patrum. 

The  first  production  of  this  kind,  relating  to  the  Bi- 
ble, of  which  we  have  any  definite  knowledge,  aside 
from  those  purely  lexical,  was  the  Onomasticon  of  Eu' 
sebius,  edited  and  translated  by  Jerome,  which,  how- 
ever, was  merely  geographical,  and  embraced  Pales- 
tine only.  It  has  been  of  great  service,  nevertheless, 
to  all  writers  since  on  Biblical  topography.  Jerome 
likewise  prepared  a  treatise  of  less  value  on  the  He- 
brew proper  names  occurring  in  the  Scriptures  {De 
Nominibus  Htbraicxs^  in  vol.  iii  of  his  works,  No.  15) 
chiefly  from  materials  previously  afforded  by  Philo  Ju- 
dieus  and  Origen ;  likewise  the  biographies  of  emi- 
nent early  Christians  (/>e  Viris  lUustribuSj  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii 
of  his  works).  After  this,  however,  no  work  worthy 
of  note  belonging  to  the  class  we  are  considering  ap- 
peared till  the  renewal  of  Biblical  learning  after  the 
Reformation.  The  following  are  those  of  leading  im- 
portance and  celebrity. 

(1.)  Aug.  Calmct  (q.  v.),  Dictionnaire  Jlistorique^ 
Critique,  Chrtmolngiquce,  Geographiquey  et  Lxtierale  de  la 
Bible  (Pari?,  1722,  2  vols.,  and  [most  complete]  1730, 
4  vols.  fol.).  "  This  work  was  composed  in  a  great  de- 
gree out  of  the  materials  already  used  by  the  author 
in  the  notes,  dissertations,  and  prefaces  of  his  great 
work,  the  Commenimre  Litterale.  The  fint  translation 
of  it  appear^  in  1732,  in  three  large  and  costly  folio 
volumes,  executed  by  two  clergymen,  Samuel  d'Oy- 
ley  and  John  Colson,  the  former  of  whom  translated  to 
the  letter  M,  and  the  other  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
This  translation  formed  the  great  treasury  fh>m  which 
were  drawn  the  materials  of  the  large  number  of  less- 
er dictionaries  of  the  Bible  which  subsequently  ap- 
peared. These  exhibited  little  more  diversity  fh)m 
each  other  than  such  as  naturally  arises  where  persons 
of  different  habits  of  mind  form  different  abridgments 
of  the  same  work,  the  oris^inal  or  new  matter  being 
chiefly  constituted  by  the  interspers^ion  of  doctrinal  ar- 
ticles in  support  of  the  particular  views  which  the  com- 
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pUer  entertained.  At  length  a  new  edition  of  Calmet 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Ciiarles  Taylor,  and  appeared 
in  1795  in  four,  and  in  later  editions  in  five,  quarto 
volumes.  This  was  a  very  eccentric  performance, 
composed  thus :  two  volumes  consisted  of  an  abrid^ 
nunt  of  Calmet,  one  volume  of  engravings,  and  two 
volumes  of  *  Fragments.'  These  fragments  contain- 
ed a  sprinkling  of  useful  matter  drawn  from  histories 
and  travels ;  but  tliree  fourths  of  the  whole  consist  of 
singularly  wild  and  fknciful  speculations  respecting 
mythology,  ethnology,  natural  history,  antiquities, 
and  sundry  other  matters,  and  are  replete  with  un- 
sound learning,  outrageous  etymologies,  and  the  vaga- 
ries of  an  undisciplined  intellect.  Calmet,  thus  trans- 
formed, and  containing  as  much  of  the  editor  as  of  the 
original  author,  has  in  its  turn  formed  the  basis  of 
nearly  all  the  Biblical  dictionaries  which  have  since 
appeared,  including  a  very  painstaking  digest  of  the 
more  useful  parts  of  Taylor's  matter  incorporated  with 
the  dictionary  under  one  alphabet,  the  whole  abridged 
into  one  volume  royal  8vo,  which  appeared  in  1832. 
This  work  was  in  the  same  3'ear  reproduced  in  Boston, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  £.  Robinson,  who  made 
some  few  but  valuable  additions  to  particular  articles" 
(Kitto).  Calmet's  own  dictionary  is  still  a  standard 
work  with  Roman  Catholios,  and  a  modified  edition  of 
it  is  incorporated  into  the  extensive  series  of  Diction' 
caret  Ckretiennet  lately  published  by  the  Abb6  Migne 
at  Paris.  It  never  was  a  profound  work,  however,  and 
has  now  so  far  fallen  behind  the  progress  of  Biblical 
science  as  to  be  of  little  use  to  the  student  beyond 
mere  textual  purposes. 

(2.)  Although  the  work  of  Calmet  was  the  most 
learned  and  practically  useful  of  all  similar  produc- 
tions that  had  hitherto  appeared,  yet  the  partial  stand- 
point of  the  author  rendered  it  unsuited  to  the  en- 
larged demands  of  the  present  age,  which,  with  the 
superficiality  and  want  of  plan  in  later  works,  had 
brought  performances  of  this  kiiid  into  some  di.«repute ; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer  (q.  v.),  a 
learned  theologian  of  Leipsic,  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  credit  by  his  Biblitche*  Real-worierbuch  (Loipz. 
1820, 2  vols.  8vo),  of  which  a  second  and  improved  edi- 
tion was  published  in  183^-88,  and  a  third,  still  further 
enlarged,  in  1848.  This  is  a  wholly  original  work,  ex- 
ecuted in  the  most  careful  and  scholarly  manner,  and 
nearly  exhaustive,  although  in  a  very  condensed  form, 
of  the  classical  and  earlier  modem  illustrations  of  Bib- 
lical topics.  It  is  a  masterly  performance  of  its  kind, 
and  has  been  of  very  great  service  in  the  compilation  of 
the  present  Cyclopiedia.  **  The  sphere  of  Winer^s  work 
is,  however,  narrowly  drawn,  being  designed  altogether 
for  students.  The  critical  treatment  in  it  is  of  a  very 
unequal  character,  and  many  of  the  subjects  examined 
in  its  pages,  especially  in  the  department  of  natural  his- 
tory, have  little  relation  to  the  Bible."  Similar  publi- 
cations by  various  other  writers  have  been  produced  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  they  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  exhibiting  equal  claims  to  scientific  criticism  or 
well-considered  arrangement.  Several  of  these  will 
be  noticed  below. 

(3.)  A  great  advance  on  all  predecessors,  constitut- 
ing, it  may  be  said,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
subject,  is  marked  by  the  appearance  (Edinb.  1845,  2 
vols.  8vo)  of  the  Cyclopadia  of  Biblical  Literature ^  ed- 
ited by  John  Kitto,  D.D.  (q.  v.),  chiefly  from  the 
contributions  of  original  articles  by  forty  writers,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  most  eminent  theologians  and 
Biblical  scholars  of  Protestantism  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  America ;  a  duplicate  edition  was  also 
issued  in  tliis  country  (N.  Y.  1852).  This  work  not 
only  covers  a  larger  range  of  topics  connected  with 
the  Bible,  in  its  archieology  and  introduction,  but  also 
handles  each  subject  with  a  freshness  and  ability  pre- 
viously unattempted.  In  the  biography  of  Biblical 
characters,  a  department  mostly  occupied  by  the  editor 
himself,  the  narratives  are  invested  with  an  interest 


like  modem  history.  The  geography  and  history  of 
the  Bible  are  fundamentally  investigated  anew.  The 
details  of  Biblical  criticism  are  giTcn  with  clearness, 
accuracy,  and  considerable  copiousness.  For  the  first 
(and  we  may  almost  say  the  only)  time,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible  are  here  vig- 
orously grappled  with  by  persons  (Dr.  Royle  in  the 
department  of  Oriental  botany,  and  Col.  C.  Hamilton 
Smith  in  that  of  Biblical  zoology)  competent  in  mod- 
era  science  to  throw  light  upon  them.  Oriental  cus- 
toms are  diligently  and  carefully  explored,  and  old 
errors  scrupulously  weeded  out.  A  tolerably  com- 
plete view  of  the  literature  of  each  subject  is  also  usu- 
ally given.  In  short,  an  earnest,  liberal,  and  judi- 
cioos  scholarship  is  brought  to  bear  upon  every  topic 
(with  but  few  exceptions)  that  are  appropriate  to  the 
scope  of  such  a  work.  It  has  been  the  basis  ff(  a  large 
number  of  important  Biblical  articles  in  this  Cyclo- 
paedia. The  only  serious  drawback  upon  its  general 
value  is  a  tendency  to  prolixity,  and  in  some  cases  to  a 
speculative  vein,  together  with  the  almost  inevitable 
consequences  of  a  multiplicity  of  authors,  leading  to 
omissions  in  some  cases  and  discrepancies  in  others. 
The  edition  of  1856,  although  professing  to  be  ''care- 
fully revised"  by  Dr.  Burgess,  altogether  failed  to 
remedy  these  defects,  being  printed  from  the  same 
stereotype  plates,  with  the  change  of  a  few  pages  and 
an  unimportant  sentence  here  and  there,  veiy  many 
of  the  most  palpable  errors  being  left  uncorrected.  A 
really  new  and  greatly  augmented  edition  has  now 
(Edinb.  1862-5, 3  vols,  royal  8vo)  been  carried  through 
the  press  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Alexander,  with  the  aid  of  s 
number  of  scholars,  which,  while  substantially  a  re- 
print of  many  of  the  old  articles,  has  large  additions  of 
new  ones,  especially  the  biographies  of  eminent  Bibli- 
cal writers,  thus  more  fully  realizing  the  special  title 
of  the  work.  The  articles  on  Biblical  geography  and 
criticism  are  also  brought  down  to  the  jvesent  state 
of  investigation. 

(4.)  The  only  remaining  work  which  for  origioalitr 
and  research  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison 
with  the  foregoing  is  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Lond. 
1860-4,  3  vols.  8vo),  edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D., 
of  the  University  of  London,  and  consisting,  like  the 
preceding,  of  articles  prepared  afresh  by  fifty-three 
eminent  English  and  American  scholars,  although  the 
names  appended  to  the  several  articles  are  not  always 
those  of  persons  so  well  known  to  be  proficients  in  the 
topics  assigned  them.  The  work  is  of  a  ver^'  elaborate 
and  learned  character,  and  has  been  peculiarly  availa- 
ble in  the  preparation  of  the  present  Cyclopaedia  from 
the  fact  that  it  seems  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
line  of  treatment  pursued  by  Kitto's.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter  in  a  more  copious  vocabulsir, 
especially  in  the  less  important  Biblical  names,  and  in 
bringing  down  the  investigations  to  a  later  date,  but 
is  Car  from  excelling  it  in  point  of  clearness  and  co- 
herence of  style,  while  it  is  rather  the  inferior  in  op- 
ulence of  matter  and  in  comprehensiveness.  The 
topographical  details  are  particularly  well  treated; 
those  relating  to  natural  science  are  by  no  moans  so 
satisfactory.  The  articles  are,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, terse  and  compact,  with  a  tendency,  howcrer, 
to  expansion  as  the  work  advances.  It  contains  an 
immense  body  of  very  valuable  infonnation,  to  a  large 
degree  new,  and  for  the  most  part  well  digested,  and 
admirably  supplements  the  stock  accumulated  by  pi]^ 
vious  eflforts  in  the  same  line.  Like  the  preceding,  i^ 
is  characterized  by  a  liberal  tone  of  theological  senti- 
ment. 

(6.)  The  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary  by  Kev.  P.  Faj^ 
bairn,  D.D.,  with  numerous  coadjutors  (Edinb.  18w 
sq.,  2  vols,  imperial  8vo),  is  of  a  more  popular  charac- 
ter, and  not  so  extensive  in  its  general  range  as  thow 
named  above.  It  is,  however,  entirely  evangehcal  w 
sentiment.  Its  cuts,  a  number  of  which  have  been  bor- 
rowed in  this  Cyclopadia*  are  particularly  fin«- 
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adds,  moreover,  some  new  items  to  the  mTestigations 
of  its  predecessors. 

(6.)  A  new  Bibel-Lexikon  is  announced  in  Germany, 
to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Daniel  Sclienkel,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Drs.  Brnch,  Diestel,  Dillmann,  Fritzscbe, 
Gass,  Hausrath,  Hitzig,  Holzmann,  Keim,  Lipsius, 
Merx,  Reasa,  Roskoff,  Schwarz,  Schweizer,  and  other 
eminent  Biblical  scholars.  These  names  give  prom- 
ise of  thorough  and  original  research,  but  of  Rational- 
istic views.  The  work  is  to  be  comprised  in  4  vols. 
8vo.  What  has  thus  &r  appeared  (Leipzig,  1868)  does 
not  afford  much  new  material  or  literature. 

Other  Biblical  dictionaries  entitled  to  special  notice 
as  containing  much  original  and  useful  matter  are : 
P.  Ravanel,  BibHotheca  8acra  (Genev.  1660,  fol.) ;  J. 
H.  Otho,  Lex.  Rabbinico'philologicttm  (Gen.  1675, 12mo; 
with  additions  by  J.  F.  Zachari&,  Kiel,  1767, 8vo) ;  A. 
Rechenbergii  Hierolexicon  reak  coliectum  (Lips,  et 
Francf.  1714,  2  vols.) ;  the  DicHonnaire  Universel,  Dog- 
matique^  Canonique^  Historique,  et  Chronologrigue  des  Sci- 
ences EccUsiasUques,  et  avee  des  Sermons  abrigh  des 
plus  celebres  Orateurs  Chrkiensj  par  le  P.  R.  Richard, 
et  autres  Religieux  Dominicains,  etc.  (Paris,  1760-64, 
5  vols.) ;  J.  Brown  (of  Haddington),  Dictionary  of  the 
Hoiy  Bible  (London,  1769,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  often  since ; 
also  N.  Y.  8vo) ;  W.  F.  Hezel,  Biblisches  Real-Lexikon 
(Leipsic,  1783-^5,  8  vols.  4to) ;  F.  G.  Lean,  Bibl.  Ency- 
klopddie  (Gotha,  1793-98,  4  vols.  4to) ;  C.  G.  Haupt, 
Bibl.  Beat.  «.  Verbal-Encyhlopadie  (Quedlinb.  1820-7,  8 
vols.  8vo) ;  W.  Goodhue  and  W.  C.  Taylor,  Pictorial 
Dictionary  of  the  Iloly  Bible  (London,  1848, 2  vols.  sm. 
foL);  J.  A.  Bastow,  Biblical  Dictionary  (Iy)nd.  1848,  3 
vols.  12mo;  condensed  edition,  Lond.  1869, 12mo),:  H. 
Zeller,  Biblisches  Warterbuch  (Stuttg.  1855-8,  2  vols, 
large  8vo)  ;  Krehl,  New-Test,  Uandworterbtuh  (G6tt. 
1857,  8vo).  Of  less  importance  in  this  respect  are  the 
following :  T.  Wilson,  Complete  Christian  Dictionary 
(Lond.  1661,  fol.);  J.  C.  Beck,  Vollstdnd.  bibl.  W&rter- 
buch  (Basel,  1770,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  J.  A.  Dalmasius,  Dicti- 
onarium  manitale  Biblicum  (Aug.  Yind.  1776,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  A.  Macbean,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1779, 
8vo) ;  P.  Oliver,  Scripture  Lexicon  (Birmingham,  1784, 
8vo;  London,  1843, 18mo);  G.  L.  Gebhardt,  Biblisches 
Worterb.  (Lemgo,  1793-6, 3  vols.  8vo) ;  M.  C.  F.  Schnei- 
der, Worterh.  Hb.  d.  Bibel  (L^z.  1795-1817,  4  vols.  8vo) ; 
J.  Robinson,  Theolog.,  Biblicaly  and  Eccles.  Dictionary 
(Lond.  1815,  8vo;  also  1835);  J.  C.  Vollbeding,  Bibl. 
n^orterb.  (Bert.  1800-5,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  C.  A.  Wahl,  Bibl. 
Handworterb.  (Lpz.  1828,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  W.  Jones,  Bib- 
lical Cyclopcedia  (Lond.  1831,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  R.  Watson, 
Blbliccd  and  Theol.  Dictionary  (Lond.  1831,  royal  8vo ; 
N.  Y.  also  Nashville,  8vo) ;  C.  L.  Walbrecht,  Biblisch. 
Warterbuch  (Gott.  1837,  8vo);  S.  Green,  BiUical  and 
Thaol.  Dictionary  (London,  1840, 1860, 12mo) ;  J.  Gard- 
ner, Christian  Cydopatdia  (Edinb.  n.  d.  8vo) ;  A.  C. 
Hoffmann,  Allgem.  Volks-BibellexUcon  (Lpz.  1842  sq., 
4to) ;  J.  Eadie,  Biblical  Cyclopcedia  (2d  ed.  1849,  8vo) ; 
J.  P.  Lawson,  Bible  Cyclopcedia  (London,  1849,  3  vols, 
royal  8vo) ;  F.  C.  Oetinger,  Biblisches  Wdrterb.  (Stuttg. 
1849,  8vo) ;  J.  Farrar,  Bibliccd  and  Theohg.  Dictionary 
(Lond.  1862, 12mo) ;  H.  Malcom,  Dictionary  of  the  Bi- 
ble (London,  1854, 18mo) ;  J.  A.  Bost,  Dictionaire  de  la 
Bible  (Paris,  1865,  8vo) ;  J.  Ayre,  Treasury  of  Bible 
Knowledge  (London,  1866,  small  8vo) ;  H.  Besser,  Bibl. 
Worterbuch  (Gotha,  1866,  8vo) ;  J.  Hamburger,  Bib- 
lisch-Uilmudisches  WoHerbuch  (Strelitz,  1866  sq.,  8vo) ; 
with  many  others  of  still  less  extent  or  importance  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  strictly  Bibli- 
cal articles  contained  in  the  general  Cyclopsodias,  as  a 
class,  are  usually  too  meagre  to  deserve  particular  at- 
tention in  this  comparison. 

DICTIONARIES,  Ecclesiastical  and  Theo- 
logical. Several  of  the  works  enumerated  in  the 
above  article  include  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
topics,  as  well  as  Biblical ;  e.  g.  Richard,  Dictionnaire 
Universel;  Robinson,  Theological^  Biblical,  and  Eccle- 
siastical Dictionary:  Watson,  Biblical  and  Theological 


Dictionary,  etc.     We  add  here  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant general  theological  dictionaries. 

Brouohton  (Thomas),  Bibliotheca  Historica  Sa- 
cra, or  an  Historical  Library  of  the  principal  matters 
relating  to  Religion  (London,  1737,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  a  work 
admirably  done,  on  the  wliole,  for  that  time.  It  has 
been  largely  used  by  succeeding  editors  of  cyclopedic 
works. 

Ferraris  (F.  Lucius),  Prompta  BibiUotheca,  canons 
ica,  juridica,  moralis,  th^ogica,  necnon  ascetica,  po- 
kmica,  rubricistica,  historica  (Madrid,  1795, 10  vols,  in 
5,  fol. ;  revised  by  the  monks  of  Monte  Oassino,  Rome, 
1844-5,  2  vols.  4U) ;  now  ed.  by  Migne,  Paris,  8  vols, 
imp.  8vo,  1856-58),  is  a  vast  compendium  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  canon  law,  and  of  the  other  topics 
enumerated  in  the  title.  The  abb^  Migne's  edition  is 
the  most  useful,  and  the  cheapest. 

Buck,  Theological  Dictionary,  containing  Definitions 
of  aU  religious  and  ecclesiastical  Terms,  etc.  (London, 
1802,  2  vols.  8vo ;  many  English  and  American  edi* 
tions ;  the  best  by  E.  Henderson,  Lond.  1833  to  1854). 
This  manual  has  been  very  widely  cffculated,  and  has 
well  deserved  its  good  repute,  though  superseded  now 
by  later  and  larger  worlcs. 

Brown  (J.  Newton),  Encyclopadia  of  Rdigious 
Knowledge,  or  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^  Theology,  Relig- 
ious Biography,  all  Religions,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
Missions ;  containing  Definitions  of  all  reKgiaus  Terms, 
and  impartial  Accounts  of  the  principal  Christian  De- 
nominations thai  have  existed  in  the  World  from  the  Birth 
of  Christ  to  the  present  Day  (Brattleborough,  1885,  roy- 
al 8vo;  and  in  many  editions  since).  This  useful 
work  has  had  perhaps  a  wider  sale  than  any  book  of 
its  class  has  ever  reached.  It  has  not  the  scientific 
character  of  more  recent  books,  but  at  the  time  of  its 
issue  it  was  up  to  the  wants  of  general  readers,  as  well 
as  of  ministers  in  actual  work.  It  has  a  Missionary 
Gazetteer  at  the  end,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Ed- 
wards, and  very  fijll  and  accurate  at  the  time  of  pub- 
lication. 

As^hbach  (Roman  Catholic),  AUgemeines  Kirt^en* 
LexUoon,  oder  (Jphabetisch  geordnete  DarsteUung  des 
Wissenswurdigsten  aits  der  gesammten  Theologie  und 
ihren  HOlfswissenschaften  (Frankftirt  a.  M.,  and  Mainz, 
1846-1850,  4  vols.  8vo).  As  the  title  states,  this  book 
aims  at  selections  from  the  whole  field  of  theological 
knowledge.  It  is  very  fair,  on  the  whole;  learned, 
generally  accurate,  and  great  skill  in  condensation  is 
shown  throughout  the  work. 

Wetzer  und  Welte  (Roman  Catholic),  Kirchen- 
Lejikon,  oder  Encyldopddie  der  kathoHschen  Theologie 
und  ihrer  Hilfswissenschajien  (Freiburg,  1848-56,  12 
large  vols.  8  vo),  is  the  most  scientific  and  complete  book 
of  its  class  in  Roman  Catholic  literature.  The  German 
Romanist  theologians  are,  in  general,  far  more  learned 
and  also  more  liberal  than  those  of  other  countries, 
and  this  work  is  a  valuable  fruit  of  their  industry  and 
erudition.  It  covers,  for  Roman  Catholic  theology, 
the  same  field  as  that  treated  by  Herzog  for  Protestant 
theology ;  and  its  editors  excel  in  the  cyclopaedic  fac- 
ulty, so  that  the  length  of  its  articles  is  better  propor- 
tioned to  their  importance  than  is  the  case  with  its 
great  Protestant  compeer.  Nevertheless,  the  work  is 
still  far  behind  Herzog  in  learning  and  completeness. 

Farrar  (John),  An  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary,  ex* 
planatory  of  the  History,  Antiquities,  Heresies,  Sects, 
and  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Lond.  1853, 12mo,  p.  560),  is  a  compact  manual,  chief- 
ly abridged  from  Bingham,  Coleman,  Riddle,  and  oth- 
er writers  on  antiquities,  with  descriptions  also  of  mod- 
cm  sects,  denominations,  and  usages.  It  is  very  well 
prepared,  and  forms  a  useful  hand-book,  especially  for 
general  readers ;  the  absence  of  references  to  authori- 
ties makes  it  less  valuable  for  students. 

Eadie  (John),  Ecclesiastical  Chfcloptedia,  or  Diction-' 
ary  of  Christian  Antiquities  and  Sects  (London,  1862, 
12mo,  2d  ed.).     This  work  covers  Theology,  Patris- 
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tics,  Church  History,  Archeology,  etc.  but,  of  course, 
in  a  brief  and  summary  way.  It  draws  largely  from 
the  Encyclopedia  AfetropoStima  (which  belongs  to  the 
same  publishers),  but  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  re- 
cent matter  has  been  added  by  Dr.  Eadie. 

Hook,  W.  F.,  A  Chtirch  Dictionary  (sixth  edition, 
London,  1852,  8vo ;  American  edition,  Philadelphia, 
1854,  8vo).  This  is  a  compilation  intended  especially 
to  set  forth,  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  ^^  more  important  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  the 
fundamental  verities  of  our  religion."  As  an  original 
authority  it  is  of  little  value.  Dr.  Hook  adopted  (and 
acknowledged  the  adoption  of)  the  title  of  Dr.  Staun- 
ton's Church  Dictionary^  but  he  also  **  adopted,"  with- 
out acknowledgment  of  any  kind,  more  than  fifty  pages 
of  the  matter  of  that  excellent  work. 

Staujjton,  Dictionary  of  the  Church  (N.  Y.  1889, 
12mo),  and,  in  enlarged  form,  An  Ecclesiastical  Die- 
tionary  (New  York,  1864,  8vo),  treats  of  the  history, 
ritual,  worship,  discipline,  ceremonies,  and  usages  of 
the  Church,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  This  work  is  careful,  scholarly, 
and  reliable  within  its  sphere.  It  was  largely  used  by 
Hook  (see  above). 

Eden  (Robert),  The  Churchman's  Theological  Dic- 
tionary (3d  edition,  Lond.  1859),  aims  to  give  a  "  plain 
and  simple  explanation  of  theological  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal terms,  without  entering  into  controversy  ;*'  and  it 
accomplishes  its  aim  admirably.  In  terseness  and 
clearness  of  statement  this  little  book*  is  almost  with- 
out a  rival  among  brief  dictionaries.  It  is  written  for 
the  Church  of  England,  but  its  point  of  view  is  that 
of  the  so-called  moderate  Episcopalians. 

HEttzoQ,  ^al'Encyklopddie  fur  proUttantitche  The- 
oloffie  tmd  Kirche,  in  Verbindunff  mit  vielen  protestan- 
tischen  Theolo^en  und  Gelehrten  herausgegehen  von  Dr. 
Herzog,  ord.  Prof.  d.  Thcolo^^ie  in  Erlangen  (Gotha, 
1854-66, 18  vols,  and  8  supplementary  vols.,  with  In- 
dex volume  additional).  This  great  work  professes 
to  treat  of  all  important  subjects  in  the  entire  range 
of  Protestant  theological  science  in  one  alphabet.  In 
scientific  structure,  as  well  as  In  extent  of  learning, 
this  Cyclopedia  far  surpasses  all  others  in  the  same 
field.  Its  greatest  fault  is  want  of  careful  editorial 
supervision ;  each  writer  seems  to  have  lieen  allowed 
to  treat  his  subject  as  he  pleased,  and  to  fill  one 
page  or  ten,  without  sufficient  reference  to  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  subjects  discussed.  Its 
deficiencies  in  English  and  American  topics  are  very 
marked;  but,  with  all  drawbacks,  the  Real-EiwyHo- 
pddie  is  a  great  treasury  of  theological  and  historical 
science,  and  must  hold  its  place  for  many  years  as 
such.  A  condensed  translation  of  the  work  was  com- 
menced in  1856  by  the  Bov.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.D., 
assisted  by  distinguished  theologians  of  various  de- 
nominations. Unfortunately,  the  publication  was  sus- 
pended at  the  12th  number  (article  Josiah). 

A  brief  Theological  and  Biblical  Dictionary,  which 
is  to  embrace  in  2  vols,  the  whole  field  of  theology, 
was  began  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  1868  {The- 
ologisckes  Umv.'Lex,  Elberfeld,  1868).  The  names  of 
the  editor  and  contributors  are  not  given.  In  its  ten* 
dency  it  promises  to  be  entirely  objective. 

In  France,  a  compendious  '^  Universal  Dictionary 
of  Ecclesiastical  Science"  {Dictiownaire  Utdversel  de$ 
Sciences  Ecclesia^iques^  Tours,  1868),  in  2  vols.,  has  been 
published  by  abb6  Glaire,  well  known  by  a  number  of 
exegetical  works. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  numerous  hand-books, 
on  special  topics,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  such 
as  Fuhrmann,  ffandworterbuch  der  christUchen  Reii- 
ffions-  und  Kirchenpeschichte  (Halle,  1826-29,  4  vols. 
8vo);  Siegel,  IJancUfuch  dir  chrUtlich-kirchlichen  AU 
tirthitmer  y  1836-38,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Docring,  Die  gelehrten 
Theologen  DetUschlands  (Berlin,  1831-35,  4  vols.  8vo) ; 
Doering,  Die  deutschen  Kanzel- Redner  (Berlin,  1830, 
8vo) ;  Bergier,  Diciionnaire  de  Theologie  (ed.  by  Gous- 


set,  Paris,  1854, 6  vols.  8vo) ;  Kewcomb,  (^fdopaicUa  of 
Missions  (New  York,  1854, 8vo) ;  Jones,  Christian  Biog. 
raphy  (Lond.  1829, 12mo) ;  Jamieaon,  CyctopadiaofB^ 
Ugious  Biography  (Lond.  1858, 12mo) ;  Hook,  Ecdedoh 
tical  Biography  (Lond.  1846-1852, 8  vols.  12mo) ;  Cydo- 
petdiaqf  Religious  Denominations  (Glasgow,  1852, 8vu) , 
Martigny ,  Diciionnaire  det  A  ntiquit^s  Chretiennet  (Pant, 
1865,  large  8  vo).  The  abb6  Migne  has  published  three 
series  of  the  Encyclopedie  TheologiquA,  containing  165 
volumes,  and  professing  to  treat  of  all  subjects  within 
the  range  of  theological  literature.  Few  of  them  are 
of  scientific  value,  and  the  whole  aeries  is,  perhaps,  the 
least  important  and  useful  of  Migne's  great  nnderts- 
kings. 

Diderot,  Demys,  a  French  writer  and  infidel  pbi- 
loeopher,  was  bom  Oct.  5, 1713,  at  Langres,  in  Chsin- 
pagne,  where  his  fiither  was  a  cutler.     He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  Church  at  the  Jesuits*  College  of  Lan- 
gres; but,  declining  to  take  orders,  he  studied  law, 
soon  abandoned  that  pursuit,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature.    **  After  ten  years  of  obscure  drudgery,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  Oimous  among  those  literur 
and  scientific  men  whose  attacks  on  the  established  or- 
der of  things,  religious  and  ecclesiaatical  as  well  as  po- 
litical, acted  so  powerfully  in  precipitating  the  French 
Revolution.     Diderot  projected  the  Encydopedie^  ou 
Dictionnaire  Rcdsonn^  des  Sciences,  des  Arts  et  det  Me- 
tierSf  which  was  designed  not  merely  to  supersede  the 
imperfect  dictionaries  of  Chambers  and  others  then  in 
use,  but  to  teach,  on  evei^*  occasion  which  could  admit 
the  teaching,  the  social  and  infidel  doctrines  which 
were  held  by  the  writers.     In  the  course  of  it,  and  af- 
terwards, Diderot  wrote  several  didactic  treatises,  in- 
decent and  irreligious  novels,  and  two  sentimental 
comedies ;  and  his  published  correspondence,  especial- 
ly with  Voltaire  and  Grimm,  throws  much  light  on  the 
gloomy  picture  which  French  society  and  morals  then 
presented."     He  died  at  Paris  July  80, 1784.     "The 
great  peculiarity  of  Diderot  was   his  encyclopedic 
knowledge,  and  his  versatility  in  comprehending  a  va- 
riety of  subjects.    Less  critical  than  Voltaire,  and  lea 
philosophical  than  Rousseau,  he  exceeded  both  as  a 
practical  teacher.     But  in  unbelief  he  unhappily  ad- 
vanced farther  than  either ;  his  temper  lacked  moral 
earnestness,  and  in  later  life  ho  was  an  atheisL    A 
growth  of  unbelief  may  be  traced  in  him :  at  first  he 
was  a  doubter,  next  he  became  a  deist,  lastly  an  athe- 
ist.    In  the  first  stage  he  only  translated  English 
works,  and  even  condemned  some  of  the  English  de- 
ists.    His  views  seem  gradually  to  have  altered,  prob- 
ably under  the  influence  of  Voltaire^s  writings,  and  of 
the  infidel  books  smuggled  into  France ;  and  he  thence- 
forth assumed  a  tone  bolder  and  marked  by  positive 
disbelief.     In  1746  he  wrote  his  Pengnis  PhUosophiquts, 
intended  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the  Pensees  of 
Pascal.     Pascal,  by  a  series  of  sceptical  propositions, 
bad  hoped  to  establish  the  necessity  of  revelation. 
Diderot  tried  by  the  same  method  to  show  that  this 
revelation  must  be  untrue.     The  first  portion  of  Uie 
propositions  bore  upon  philosophy  and  natural  relig- 
ion, but  at  length  he  came  to  weaken  the  proo&  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  controverted  miracles, 
and  the  truth  of  any  system  which  reposes  on  mira- 
cles ;  yet  even  in  this  work  he  did  not  evince  the  athe- 
ism which  he  subsequent!}'  avowed.     It  was  soon  af- 
ter the  imprisonment  in  which  he  was  involved  by  tbu 
book  that  he  projected  the  plan  of  the  magnificent 
work,  the  Encyclopedic,  or  universal  dictionary'  of  hu- 
man knowledge.     Its  object,  however,  was  not  only 
literary,  but  also  theological ;  for  it  was  designed  to 
circulate  among  all  classes  new  modes  of  thinking, 
which  should  be  opposed  to  all  that  was  traditionary. 
Voltaire's  unbelief  was  merely  destructive;  this  was 
reconstructive  and  sj'stematic.     The  religion  of  this 
great  work  was  deism ;  the  philosophy  of  it  was  sen- 
sationalist and  almost  materialist,  seeming  hardly  to 
allow  the  existence  of  anything  but  me<ia»»<»*  "^ 
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tngl.  San]  «m  obiorbed  in  bod; ;  tbe  inner  world  Id 
till)  uuter — a  tendency  fostersd  by  physics.  Itwmsthe 
view  of  tblnga  taken  by  the  icientiflc  mind,  and  lacks 
tbe  poetical  and  feeling  elamenti  of  natore—a  trac 
type  of  tbe  oold  and  mechanical  aga  irhich  produced 
it.  Diderot's  atbeiem  is  a  etill  further  deTelopment 
of  his  unbelleC  It  ia  ezpreued  in  few  of  hie  writinga, 
and  presents  no  auliject  of  Interest  to  us,  tare  that  it 
seeks  to  invalidate  tbe  arguments  for  the  being  of  a 
God,  drawn  from  final  causes.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served tbat  the  lesson  to  be  derived  frt>m  him  is  that 
the  mschanical  view  of  the  world  is  essentially  athe- 
istic; that  whosoever  will  admit  no  means 
of  discovering  God  but  comman  logic,  can- 
not And  liiin.  Diderot's  unbelief  may  be 
considered  to  embody  that  which  resnlted 
tnm  the  abnse  at  once  of  emdition,  phyti- 
cal  sciaoce,  and  the  sensational  theory  in 
meUphyslcs"  (Farrar,  Crilical  HMory  of 
Fir*  Thaughl,  lecL  v).  A  collection  of  bis 
principal  works  was  pablisfaed  by  bis  disci- 
ple Naigeon,  in  IB  vols.  8vo,  1798,  and  re- 
printed since  in  22  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1821, 
with  a  lifs  of  the  author  by  Naigeou  him- 

on  Diderot's  writin){B  and  opinions  than  a 
real  biography.  Sof^iemcntary  to  the  alnve  edition 
of  Diderot's  works  ara  Carrapimdimct  philoi,  et  criiiqiie 
tie  Grimm  rl  Didtrel  (Paris,  1829.  in  15  vols.),  and  the 
Mrmoim,  CiirrespoHdroKe,  rl  Oavraget  infdlla  dt  Dide- 
rot (Paris,  1830,  4  vols).  See  also  Rosenkranz,  Did<- 
roCa  Lebe*  wtd  tVerie  (1866,  2  vols.) ;  Carlyle,  Uiicel. 
Worh,  vol.  iv;  Rich,  Dictionary  of  Biography ;  Engl. 
Csdopadia ,-  Vinet,  French  UUralure  i  Hoefsr,  jVmr. 
BiOff.  Genirak,  xiv,  80  sq. 

Didler,  or  04it  (in  Latin  Debidebiits),  hisfaop 
of  Cahora,  was  bom  at  Albi  in  595.  Ha  was  of  a  no- 
ble funiily  in  Aqoitania,  and  was  educated  at  tbe  court 
of  king  Clotuire  II,  who  appaint«d  him  treasurer  of  the 
crown.  Dagobcrt,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ciotoire, 
gevc  to  Didier,  in  addition  to  his  office  of  treasurer, 
that  of  governor  of  Marseilles.  In  629,  whan  his 
brother  RustiauB,  bishop  of  Cahors,WBa  assassinated, 
Didier  was  chosen  his  succesBor.  As  bishop  ho  became 
very  rich,  and  made  himself  popular  by  a  judicious 
use  of  his  wealth.  Didier  Is  a  popular  saint  in  South- 
ern France  under  the  name  of  (iiry.  His  works  have 
been  lost;  only  sixteen  epiillf-\  addressed  to  promiuetit 
poisoDB  of  his  time,  as  tho  kin)(9  Dagobert  and  Sige- 
bert  III,  ara  still  extant.  These  epistles  have  been 
published  by  Canlsius  (^AiUiqitx  Le'ctionei,  toni.  v).  In 
Migne,  Patrotogia  Lot.  vol.  Ixzxvii,  and  by  Bouquet, 
CoUfclion  da  HUlorieai  dt  France,  tom.  iv.— Hoefer, 
Biog.  GiairaU,  xiv,  102. 

Didier,  St.,  arcbbishop  of  Tionne,  was  bom  at  Au- 
tan,  and  became  bbhop  of  Vienne  in  696,  As  he  gave 
instruction  in  belles-leUres  and  ancient  literature,  he 
.0  Gregory  tho  Great  as  teaching  his 


Dldrachm  (Greek  lUpcfxjwv,  Lat.  A 
double  drachma,  "tribute,"  Uatt.  xvii,  24),  a  silver  coin 
equal  to  two  Attic  drachmn,  and  also  to  the  Jewish 
half  shekel  (Joseph.  Ant.  ili,  8,  2).  It  was  therefore 
equivalent  to  about  li.  id.  sterling,  or  80  cents.  See 
Urah  ;  Statbh.  By  the  law  every  Jew  was  required 
to  pay  half  a  shekel  to  the  Temple  (Exod.  xxs,  13 
sq.),  and  this  amount  is  represented  by  tbe  didrachma 
in  Uatt.  xvil,  24,  where  it  is  oaed  for  the  "tribute- 
money"  demanded  of  Christ  (compare  Josephus,  Ant, 
xviil,  0, 1).  The  Septuagint  everywhere  renders  the 
"  shekel"  of  the  Old  Testament  by  rfufraolma  ;  but  M 


Komnn  DIdraehm  vlth  Greek  luMiiplioa. 
the  Attic  drachma  was  equal  to  only  half  a  shekel,  it 
seems  from  this  probable  that  tbe  drachma  of  Alexan- 
dria was  equal  to  two  Attic  drachmie,  or  one  of  ^gina. 
See  Frentz,  Ae  didraehmii  a  ChriMo  toluria  (Viteb. 
1737);  Schmidt,  id,  (Argent.  1701;  Lips.  1767  j  also  in 
his  Diipp.  p.  796-808);  Leisner,  nluMtraSo  h>d  Matt. 
(Kridericopol.  1794);  VRnlas,  EmrimgmiiUtl  dtt  Bla- 
■     (in  his  TkKl.  Joum.  1795,  p.  859-78,  931-45).     8aa 
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tify  himself;  but,  having  reproved  queen  Branehild  for 
her  conduct,  this  princess  convoked  a  svnod  at  Cha- 
lons Bur  Saone  and  in  603  Didier  wss'depOBod  and 
exiled  to  an  isUnd  in  tbe  river  Rhone.  Four  years 
after  he  was  restored  to  his  see,  but  as  he  did  not  cease 
to  censure  the  queen,  and  as  be  endeavored  to  with- 
draw the  young  king  Thierry  ftom  the  influence  of 
bis  grsnduiather,  Bmnehild  had  him  waylaid  and  ss- 
sassinated  In  a  village  called  Prisciniacum,  on  tbe 
bankoftheChalarone  (subseqaently  called  St.  Didier 
de  Chalsrone),  on  Hay  23,  608.  On  Feb.  II,  1G20,  the 
bodyoTDidierwaa  transferred  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul's 
church  at  Tienne.  Several  other  churches  claim  to 
;s  of  Didier,  who  is  commemorated  by 


BidymuB  of  AlexandtlEi  (called  Ik-  BSnd)  was 
born  at  Alexandria  about  A.D.  311,  and  unfortunately 
lost  his  sight  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  j'ear  of  his  age ;  yet 
he  arrived  at  great  proflciency,  it  is  said,  in  philoso- 
phy, rhetoric,  mathematics,  music,  and  divinity  (Soc- 
rates, Eccl.  Hal.  iv,  25).  He  became  master  of  the 
catechetical  school  of  AlBzandria,  where  his  fame  drew 
to  him  "  numbers  from  distant  parts  to  sec  him  only ;" 
and  amongbis  disciples  were  St.  Jerome,  liuflnus,  Pal- 
ladius,  EvagiluB,  and  Isidore.  Anthony,  the  chief  of 
tho  Recluses,  visited  him ;  and  seeing  him  blind,  said, 
"  Let  it  nothing  move  you,  O  Didymus,  that  your  bod- 
ily eyes  are  lost,  for  you  are  deprived  only  of  the  same 
kind  of  eyes  as  serve  tbe  basest  insecla  for  vision;  hut 
rather  rejoice  that  you  possess  those  with  vliich  an- 
gels are  seen,  and  God  himself  is  disccmed."  He 
died  at  Alexandria  A.D.  395.  He  opposed  the  Arlan 
doctrine,  but  seems  to  have  embraced  certain  of  the 
vle«s  of  Origan,  wliich  caused  him  to  be  condemned 
at  the  lifth  General  Council  of  Constantinople.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  most  of  his  works  are 
lost;  there  Is  a  list  of  thrm  in  Jerome,  De  Vir.Hlatl. 
and  in  Fabricius,  BtbHotlttea  Graca.  ix,  269  sq.  (cd. 
Harles).  Thofie  that  are  preserved  are  (1.)  De  ipirilu 
Snnfio  (of  the  Holy  Spirit),  of  which  Jerome  made  a 
Latin  version,  which  Is  preserved  among  his  works. 
The  Greek  original  is  lost.  Jt  Is  given  In  Oallandii 
BiilioAera  Patrani,  vol.  vi ;  in  Migne,  Fatrohgia  ffna- 
cn,  xxxix;  and  in  separata  editions,  Cologne,  1631, 
8vo;  and  (better)  Helmstadt,  1G14,  8vo.  The  book 
teaches  that  the  Holy  Spirit  Is  not  a  mere  name  or 
property,  but  a  real  existence  "in  tmion  with  the  Fa* 
.nd  the  Son,  and  dilFerent  from  all  created  things;" 
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tiflcation ;  and  (Luke  xl,  IS)  "that  it  is  tbe  ftilness  of 
the  gifts  of  God;  and  all  divine  benefits  subsist  through 
it,  since  whatorer  gift  God's  grace  hestAws  flows  down 
from  this  fountain;"  that  It  is  HnAouHlsd,  thetsfore  no 
creatoro  (Mark  xUi,  11) ;  that  it  is  not  of  the  nature 
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of  angdB,  for  they  an  not  eaentkUig  holy;  that  it  is 
not  a  creature,  ibr  men's  spirits  are  said  to  be  filled 
with  it,  and  no  mind  can  be  tilled  with  a  creatnre ;  nor 
is  it  a  quality,  for  the  working  of  an  a»eot  is  attribu- 
ted to  it;  that  it  exists  with  and  as  God,  and  is  so 
called  Acts  t,  8,  4;  and  that  it,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  forms  one  essential  Godhead  in  a  Trinity  of 
persons,  each  capable  of  distinct  action  in  the  same 
time  and  place ;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  the  sawte 
nature  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  because  they  have 
the  same  operation,  etc.  (2.)  Breves  enairaiumes  in 
EputoUu  CanomcoM  (Exposition  of  the  CathoUc  Epis- 
tles), given  in  Migne,  Pair,  Gr.  vol.  xxxix,  and  in 
other  collections : — (8.)  liber  advertus  Mamchaoe,  of 
which  the  original  Greek  is  given  in  Canisii  Led,  An- 
tiq.  i,  204  (compare  Basnage's  notes  in  his  ed.  of  Canis- 
ius);  also  in  Combefis,  Auctarium  Novite,  vol.  11,  and 
in  Migne,  Pair.  Gr.  xxxix :— (4.)  Dt  Trimtate,  Libri 
tres  (ircpi  Tpia^oc),  which  was  long  lost,  but  was  found 
by  Job.  Aloys.  Mingarelll,  and  published  by  him  at 
Bologna,  1769,  fol.  It  is  given  (Greek  and  Latin)  in 
Migne,  vol.  xxxix,  where  also  are  several  fragments 
of  the  Commentaries  of  Didymus  on  various  parts  of 
Scripture.  See  the  notices  in  Migne,  Patrol,  Grcec. 
xxxix,  140  sq. ;  Fabricius,  BibUotheca  Graca^  ix,  269 
sq. ;  Cave,  Hietoria  Literarioj  anno  870;  Ceillier,  Au- 
tarn  Saeri*^  vol.  v,  ch.  xix  (Paris,  1866);  Schrdckh, 
Kvrehengetdiickte,  vii,  71  sq. ;  Guericke,  De  Sckola  aU 
exandrinaf  Schaff,  Hittory  of  the  CkrutUm  Churdi^  iii, 
§  167;  Laitlner,  Worke,  iv,  800;  Dupin,  EccUtiattical 
Writers^  ii,  108 ;  Clarke,  Suecesti/m  of  Saered  Uiera-^ 
tvre,  i,  897 ;  Lficke,  Que$Howt  Dldymkmm  (Gdtt  1829) ; 
Alzog,  Patrologie,  §  52  (Freiburg,  1866, 8vo). 

Didynms  (Zwiluho),  Gabriel,  a  friend  and  co- 
worker of  Luther,  was  bom  at  Joachimsthal,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  1487.  He  studied  at  Prague  and  Wittenberg, 
joined  the  Augustinians  in  lfi02,  and  became  priest  in 
1513.  He  was  among  the  first  to  embrace  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Beformation,  and  in  1521  caused  private 
masses  to  l>e  abolished  in  the  Augustinian  convent  of 
Wittenberg,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  begging,  and 
substituted  in  their  stead  that  of  preaching  on  texts 
taken  from  Scripture.  He  afterwards  severed  his 
connection  with  the  convent?,  and  engaged  in  Carl- 
stadt's  crusade  against  learning,  but  subsequently  ac- 
knowledged his  error  on  this  point.  He  left  Witten- 
berg, however,  and  went  as  pastor  to  DtLben  and  Tor- 
gau.  He  was  deposed  in  1549  by  Moritz  of  Saxony 
for  his  opposition  to  the  Leipzig  Interim  (q.  v.),  and 
died  in  retirement  in  1558.  See  Seckendorf,  Commen- 
tariua  de  iMtheranismo ;  Teme,  N<ickricht  von  dee  G. 
Didymus  faUdem  Leben  (Leip»ic,  1787,  4to) ;  Herzog, 
Real-EncyJdopadie,  iii,  384;  Planck,  Gtechichte  d,proi. 
Theologie,  iv,  243  sq. 

Diefifenbacher,  Jacob  Follmer,  a  minister  of 
the  German  Beformed  Church,  was  bom  near  Milton, 
Northumberland  County,  Pa^  December  18, 1802.  He 
spent  bis  youth  on  a  farm,  and  in  a  saw-mill  and 
cloth  factory.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  in 
the  Milton  Academy,  and  studied  theology  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  ^e  Grerman  Beformed  Church  then 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1828, 
and  was  pastor  successively  in  Sharpsburg  charge, 
Md.,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Woodstock,  Ya.,  and  Harmo- 
ny, Butler  County,  Pa.  In  this  last  charge  he  devoted 
part  of  his  time  to  teaching.  He  died  Feb.  4, 1842. 
While  at  Woodstock  he  published  a  small  work  enti- 
tled The  Scriptwre  Doctrine  of  Water  BaptHsm^  of  Jn- 
font  Baptiem^  and  Baptiam  by  Pouring  or  SpriMnff. 
At  Woodstock,  Ya.,  he  was  compelled  to  stand  a  trial 
in  court  for  an  alleged  violation  of  law  in  expressing 
certain  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  an  ad- 
dress on  colonization.  He  was,  however,  acquitted, 
but  soon  after  left  the  state.  He  preached  in  German 
and  English,  and  was  a  warm-liearted  and  zealous 
minister. 


Diepenbrook,  Mklcaiob  B^atom  oP,  itas  borft 
at  Bocholt,  in  WestphaHa,  January  10th,  1798.  In 
1814  he  entered  the  Prussian  militia,  and  after  1818 
studied  theology  at  Landshut,  Mayence,  and  Monster. 
He  was  oonsacratod  priest  in  1828,  but  remained  with 
bbhop  Sailer  (q.  v.)  as  aecratafy  at  Regenaburg.  In 
1880  he  was  made  dean,  and  in  1885  prebendary  of  the 
cathedral.  He  afterwarda  acted  as  episcopal  vicar 
general  from  1842  to  1844,  was  created  baron  in  1845, 
and  elected  prince  bishop  of  Breslau.  In  1848  he  was 
sent  to  the  Parliament  at  Frankfort  In  the  conflict 
b^ween  the  Prassian  government  and  the  Lefpslatnre, 
which  refused  to  the  former  the  right  of  levying  taxes, 
Diepenbrock  vigorously  supported  the  government, 
and  issued  a  pastoral,  which,  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  published  in  all  the  official  papers.  He 
was  made  cardinal  in  1860,  and  died  Jan.  20, 1858,  at 
Johannisberg,  in  Austrian  Silesia.  In  1850  he  found- 
ed the  Melchior  fund  of  10,000  florins  for  the  support 
of  poor  chaplains  in  the  Austrian  part  of  the  diocese 
of  Breslau.  He  was  a  moderate  Papist,  and,  like  moit 
of  the  school  of  Sailer,  earnest  in  piety  and  Church  re* 
forms.  See  Sailek.  His  principal  works  are,  Geut- 
lieker  Blumenttranu  (Begensburg,  1826 ;  2d  ed.  Solzb. 
1852) : — Erinnenmgen  an  d,jmgtn  Graf  en  r.  StoUtery; 
Leben  Heinnch  Siuo's  (Regensb.  2d  ed.  1887) :  —  Via- 
nu'eckes  BiUBeben  nach  Conectence^  and  several  sennons. 
A  biography  of  Diepenbrock  was  published  by  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  Breslau,  bishop  Foerster,  in  1859. 
— ^Pierer,  Univereal'Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Dies  AbsolutiOnis.  One  of  the  names  of  Good 
Friday.  The  title  originated  with  the  custom  of  ab- 
solving penitents  from  ecdesiaetical  penalties  on  tliat 
day.— Ambrosius,£pMf.88;  Siegti^Handbuehd, Altera 
thiimer^  i,  876. 

Dies  CinSrum,  the  Latin  name  for  Aah-Wkdhes- 

DAY  (q.  v.).  • 

Dies  CcBiiae  DominicaB  or  Enchariati8e,one 
of  the  designations  of  Maundy  Thursday  (q.  v.)>  I' 
was  distinguished  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     See  Bf  acndy  Thursday. 

Dies  Dominicns  (>/  Kvpuucff),  the  ancient  nane 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  which  was  also  called  Sunday,  di^ 
Molis,  especially  when,  in  addressing  the  heathen,  it 
was  necessary  to  distinguish  the  day.  During  the 
early  ages  it  was  never  called  the  Sabbath,  that  word 
being  confined  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  which 
continued  to  be  observed  by  the  Jews,  and  in  psrt  also, 
for  a  short  time,  by  some  of  the  converts  to  Christian- 
ity.—Bingham,  Oriy.  EccUe.  bk.  xx,  ch.  ii,  §  1;  Colo- 
man,  Ancieni  Chriettamtyj  ch.  xxiii,  §  2. 

Dies  Iree,  the  famous  Latin  judgment  hymn  of 
the  13th  or  14th  century,  which,  in  its  received  form 
reads  as  follows : 

1.  Dies  im,  dies  ills, 
Solvet  aieelum  in  faviUit, 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

2.  QuantUB  tremor  eet  futuma, 
Quando  Judex  est  ventunm, 
CuDcta  striete  dkcusennn? 

8.   Tuba,  mlmm  spargens  aonum 
Per  aftpulcra  r^onnm, 
Cogel  orones  ante  thronam. 

^  Mors  atupebifc  et  satnra, 
Qnnm  resuii^t  creaturm, 
Judicantl  re^poneura. 

6^  Liber  ecriptas  proferetnr, 
In  quo  totum  oontinetur, 
Unde  mnndua  Jadtoelur. 

8.  Judex  ergo  qnum  aedebit, 
Qiildqiiid  latet,  appareUt, 
Nil  inaltum  remaneblt 

7.  Quid  Bum  mieer  tunc  dicturoa, 
Quem  patronum  rofrafcnms, 
Quam  rlx  Jufltu9  sit  aecamaf 

SL  Rex  trproendo  mnJeBtaiie, 
Qui  salvandoB  nlvw  gratia, 
8aiva  me,  fona  pietatia. 
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9.   BaoordMe,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  caiua  tuiB  vto, 
Ne  me  perdas  Ilia  dl& 

10.  Qiuereiu  me  sedisti  laatiu, 
Redemlsti  eruce  paasoa : 
Tantufl  labor  non  til  cmsui. 

11.  Jnste  Jadex  altloati, 
Donum  fius  TemlMiooia 
Ante  diem  raiionts. 

18.    IngemiBco  tanquam  reofti 
CulpA  rubet  vnltas  meus ; 
Supplicantl  parcc,  Deas. 

18.    Qnl  Mariam  abBolvUti, 
Et  latronem  exandlsli, 
«  Mihi  quoqae  spem  dedlstL 

14.   Pieces  men  son  sunt  dlgme, 
8ed  tu,  bone,  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  Igno. 

16b    Inter  ores  locum  prnita, 
£t  ab  hcB  IIh  me  nequentra, 
Statnens  In  parte  dextra. 

Id    ConfuUtirt  roaledictis, 
Fbunmifl  aeribas  addlctla, 
Voea  me  cum  beoedictla. 

IT.   Oro  snpplflx  et  aoelinia, 
Cor  contritum  quaai  ciniSv 
Gere  curam  mel  finis. 

18.   [Lacrimoea  dies  flla, 
QiiH  resnrget  ex  favllla 
Jiidioandus  homo  reus ; 
Huic  ergo  paroe.  Dens. 
Pie  Jesu  Domtne 
Dona  els  requiem.    Amen.] 

This  is  tfae  text  of  the  Roman  Missal.  The  last  six 
lines  we  consider  as  an  addition  by  anotlier  hand  fh>ni 
older  hymns  in  public  use.  Daniel  (Thetaurus  kymnol. 
ii,  103)  gives  two  other  forms;  one  considerably  lon- 
ger, from  a  marble  slab  in  the  Franciscan  church  at 
Mantua  (first  published  by  Mohnilce,  who,  without 
good  reason,  considers  it  the  original  form),  and  com- 
mencing, 

CogUa  (QusBso)  anlma  fldells 

Ad  quid  respondere  veils 

Chriiito  venturo  de  ooelis. 

I.  ConlenU.  —  The  hymn  is  yariously  called  Prota 
de  mortmsy  De  diejudicH^  In  commemorationB  defkneto- 
rtcm,  and  is  used  in  the  Latin  Church  on  the  day  of 
All  Souls  (Nov.  2),  in  masses  for  the  dead,  and  on  fu- 
neral solemnities.  It  is  a  Judgment  hymn,  based  npon 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord 
in  Zeph.  i,  15,  according  to  the  translation  of  the  Vul- 
gate :  "  Dies  irwE,  dibs  illa,  diet  iribviaiiom*  ei  an- 
ffugiia,  dies  eakimitatii  et  mwerue,  dies  tenebrarmn  et 
caUginis,  dies  nebtda  et  tuHrims^  dies  tuba  ei  clangoris 
super  civlUUes  munilas  tt  super  tmgelos  exeelsos,''  The 
first  words  of  this  passage  furnished  the  beginning 
and  the  theme  of  the  poem.  The  other  Scripture  pas- 
sages which  the  autlior  had  in  view  are  Psa.  cii,  26 ; 
xcyi,  13 ;  xcvii,  8,  etc.  (hence  David  is  introduced  in 
the  third  line  of  the  first  stanza  as  the  Scripture 
prophet  of  that  day) ;  2  Pet  iii,  7-11  ('*  The  day  of  the 
Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  etc. — Whence 
in  some  versions  Peter  is  substituted  for  Dand)^  and 
the  descriptions  which  Christ  himself  gives  of  the  gen- 
eral judgment  (Matt,  xxiv  and  xxv).  But  the  Sibyl 
is  also  mentioned,  as  the  representative  of  the  uncon- 
scious prophecies  of  heathenism,  with  idlusion  to  the 
Sibylline  oracle  of  the  destruction  of  the  world,  com- 
mencing **  V'a  qucu  Ula  dies  deprendk"  This  apocry- 
phal feature,  though  somewhat  repugnant  to  Protestant 
taste,  and  hence  omitted  or  altered  in  many  Protestant 
versions  of  the  poem,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
patrii^tic  and  scholastic  use  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the 
4th  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  and  other  heathen  testimonies  of 
the  same  Icind,  for  apologetic  purposes.  It  is  intended 
to  give  the  idea  of  the  judgment  of  the  world  a  univer- 
sal character,  founded  in  the  expectations  of  Gentiles, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  and  indicated  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son as  well  as  the  voice  of  revelation.  The  medisBval 
painters  likewise  place  the  Sibyl  alongside  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel.     The  poem  first  describes  the  judg- 


ment as  a  certain  fkct,  with  its  accompanying  terrors; 
then  gives  expression  to  the  sense  of  guilt  and  dismay, 
and  ends  with  a  prayer  for  mercy,  which  prompted 
Christ  to  die  for  poor  sinners,  and  to  forgive  the  peni- 
tent thief. 

II.  Character  and  Value.— -The  Dies  Ira  Is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  the  sublimest  production  of 
sacred  Latin  poetry,  and  the  grandest  judgment  hymn 
of  all  times  and  tongues.     Daniel  (^Thes,  hymnol.  ii,  p. 
112)  justly  styles  it  "  uno  omnium  consensu  sacrce  poU* 
seos  sammum  deeus  et  eccUsia  Lattna  KttftfiXtov  preOo^ 
sissimum,''     ''  It  would  be  difficult,"  says  Coles,  "to 
find,  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  a  production  to 
which  a  profounder  interest  attaches  than  to  that  mag- 
nificent canticle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Dies  Irte.  .  .  . 
Of  Latin  hymns  it  is  the  best  known,  and  the  acknowl- 
edged masterpiece. ' '  The  Germans  call  it  the  hymn  of 
giants  (Gigantenhymnus).     In  simplicity  and  faith  it 
fully  equals  an  older  anonymous  Latin  judgment  hymn 
of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  commencing  Appa- 
rebit  repentina  magna  dies  Dominij  while  in  lyric  fervor 
and  effect,  as  well  as  in  mi^esty  and  terror,  it  far  sur- 
passes it  and  all  the  numerous  imitations  of  later  times. 
It  stands  solitary  and  alone  in  its  glory,  and  will  prob- 
ably  never  be  surpassed.     It  is  truly  *  *  a  thing  of  beau- 
ty that  is  a  joy  forever.**    Among  poetic  gems  it  is 
the  diamond.     It  breathes,  indeed,  the  medisBval  spirit 
of  legalistic  rather  than  of  joyous  evangelical  piety, 
but  otherwise  it  Is  quite  free  ttom  every  objectionable 
feature  of  Romanism,  which  cannot  l>e  said  of  the  two 
famous  Stabat  Maters  (the  Mater  dolorosa,  and  the  re- 
centiy  discovered  Mater  speciosd),  tinctured  as  these 
are  with  Mariolatry.    It  represents  salvation  as  an  act 
of  the  free  grace  of  Christ,  qui  salvandos  sahat  gratis. 
Hence  it  is  as  much  admired  by  Protestants  as  by  Ro- 
man Catholics.     The  secret  of  its  beauty  and  power 
lies  first  in  the  intensity  of  Christian  feeling  with 
which  its  great  theme  is  handled.    The  poet  ieels,  as 
an  awful  and  overpowering  reality,  the  coming  judg- 
ment of  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  he  hears  the  trumpet 
of  the  archangel  sounding  through  the  open  sepul- 
chres ;  he  sees  the  tumult  and  terror,  the  devouring 
flames  and  final  wreck  of  the  universe,  the  Judge 
seated  in  terrific  migesty  on  the  throne,  with  the  open 
book  of  the  deeds  of  ages,  dividing  the  good  f^om  the 
bad,  and  pronouncing  the  irrevocable  sentence  of  eter- 
nal weal  and  woe ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  an  humble 
penitent  ho  pleads  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy,  at  the 
hands  of  Him  who  pardoned  the  penitent  thief  in  his 
dying  hour.     The  poem  is  in  the  highest  degree  pa- 
thetic, a  cry  from  the  depth  of  personal  experience, 
and  irresistibly  draws  every  reader  into  .<(ynipathetic 
excitement.     That  man  is  indeed  to  be  pitied  who 
can  read  it  without  shaking  and  quivering  with  emo- 
tion.    It  is  pregnant  with  life,  and  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  awftil  scenes  of  the  judgment  day.     **  It 
is  electrically  charged,  and  contact  is  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  a  shock  and  shuddering."     The  second  ele- 
ment of  its  power  lies  in  the  inimitable  form,  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  every  man   of  taste. 
Whatever  there  is  of  dignity,  majesty,  and  melody 
in  the  old  Roman  tongue  is  here  brought  out  and  con- 
centrated as  in  no  other  poem,  heathen  or  Christian, 
and  made  subservient  to  the  one  grand  idea  of  the 
poem.    It  is  onomatopoetic,  and  echoes,  as  well  as  hu- 
man language  can  do,  the  storm,  and  wrath,  and  wail- 
ing of  the  judgment  day.    Every  word  sounds  like  the 
solemn  peal  of  an  organ,  or  like  the  trumpet  of  the 
archangel  summoning  the  dead  to  everlasting  bliss  or 
to  everlasting  woe.     The  stately  metre,  the  triple 
rhyme,  the  selection  of  the  vowels  in  striking  adapta- 
tion to  the  sense  and  feeling,  heighten  and  complete 
the  effect  upon  the  ear  and  the  heart  of  the  hearer. 
The  music  of  the  vowel  assonances  and  consonances, 
e.  g.  the  double  u  in  the  2d  and  7th  stanzas  (futurus^ 
venturus,  discussurus;  diehmtSj  rogaturus,  securus) ;  the 
o  and  u  in  the  8d  stanza  (sofnim,  re^iomtm,  ihr9mm)\ 
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and  the  I  and  e  in  the  9th  stanza,  de^'  the  skill  of  the 
best  translators  in  any  language.  We  quote  the  judg- 
ments of  eminent  writers.  "  Qtiot  sunt  verba  Mpomk' 
rOf  immo  tomlrua"  says  Daniel.  **  Combining  some- 
what of  the  rhythm  of  classical  Latin  with  the  rhymes 
of  the  medieval  Latin,  treating  of  a  theme  full  of  aw- 
ful sublimity,  and  grouping  together  the  meet  start- 
ling imagery  of  Scripture  as  to  the  last  judgment,  and 
throwing  this  into  yet  stronger  relief  by  the  barbaric 
simplicity  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  set,  and  adding  to 
all  these  its  full  and  trumpet-like  cadences,  and  unit- 
ing with  the  impassioned  feelings  of  the  south,  whence 
it  emanated,  the  gravity  of  the  north,  whose  severer 
style  it  adopted,  it  is  well  fitted  to  arouse  the  hearer" 
(Dr.W.  ILWiUiams).  '*The  metre  so  grandly  de- 
vised, of  which  I  remember  no  other  example,  fitted 
though  it  has  here  shown  itself  for  bringing  out  some 
of  the  noblest  powers  of  the  Latin  language — ^the  sol- 
emn effect  of  the  triple  rhyme,  which  has  been  likened 
to  blow  following  blow  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil — 
the  confidence  of  the  poet  in  the  universal  interest  of 
his  theme,  a  confidence  which  has  made  him  set  out 
his  matter  with  so  majestic  and  unadorned  a  plain- 
ness as  at  once  to  be  intelligible  to  all — these  merits, 
with  many  more,  have  combined  to  give  the  Dies  Ira 
a  high  place,  indeed  one  of  the  highest,  among  the 
masterpieces  of  sacred  song"  (Archbishop  Trench). 
(Dr.  Trench  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  there  is  no 
other  example  of  this  metre.  There  are  some  verses 
of  striking  resemblance  attributed  by  some  to  St.Ber- 
aaid,  but  probably  of  much  later  date :  « 

**  Cum  reeardor  morltorus 
Quid  post  mortem  lim  futurai* 
Terror  terret  me  vontums, 
Quem  ezpecto  noo  securus. 
Terret  dies  me  terrori«, 
Dies  ine  «c  furorU, 
Die*  iuctus  ac  roflBrorii, 
IMe«  ultHx  peccatoria. 
Dies  Ins,  dies  ilia.") 

*'  Every  line  weeps.  Under  every  word  and  syllable 
a  living  heart  throbs  and  pulsates.  The  very  rhythm, 
or  that  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice 
which  prosodists  call  the  artit  and  the  thesis^  one 
might  almost  fancy  were  synchronous  with  the  contrac- 
tion and  the  dilatation  of  the  heart.  It  is  more  than 
dramatic.  The  horror  and  the  dread  are  real;  are 
actual,  not  acted"  (A.  Coles).  ^^Diest  ackaiurliche  (7e- 
dicht,''  says  Fred,  von  Meyer,  ^^arm  an  BUdern^  gam 
Gefiihl,  9cklagi  tcie  ein  Hammer  mil  drei  geheimmrdsB- 
vollen  Reimklangen  an  die  Brust"  (**  This  awful  poem, 
poor  in  images,  all  feeling,  beats  the  breast  like  a 
hammer  with  three  mysterious  rh3'me  -  strokes"). 
*'  The  Dies  Ira,^^  to  quote  from  V.  Cousin  (Lectures  on 
the  True,  the  Beautijlil,  and  the  Good,  p.  177),  "  recited 
only,  produces  the  most  terrible  effect.  In  those  fear- 
Ail  words  every  blow  tells,  so  to  speak;  each  word 
contains  a  distinct  sentiment,  an  idea  at  once  profound 
and  determinate.  The  intellect  advances  at  each  step, 
and  the  heart  rushes  on  in  its  turn."  No  wonder  that 
literary  men  and  secular  poets  have  been  captivated 
by  the  Dies  IrcR,  as  well  as  men  in  full  religious  sym- 
pathy with  its  solemn  thoughts  and  feelings.  Gothe 
introduces  it  with  thrilling  effect  in  the  cathedral 
■cene  of  Faust  to  stir  up  the  conscience  of  poor  Mar- 
garet, who  is  seized  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  the 
sounding  trump,  the  trembling  graves,  and  the  fiery 
'  torment.  Dr.  Johnson  could  never  repeat  the  stanza 
ending,  Tantus  labor  wm  sit  cnssuSj  without  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  earl  of  Roscommon,  *^not 
more  learned  than  good,"  in  the  moment  in  which  he 
expired,  uttered  with  the  most  fervent  devotion  two 
lines  of  his  own  version : 

"  My  God,  my  Fother,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  foreake  me  in  my  endT' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also  happily  reproduced  some  stanzas 
of  the  Dies  Ira  for  his  *'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
and  was  heard  repeating  them  on  his  dying  bed,  when 


the  strength  of  his  body  and  mind  was  fiullng.  The 
Dies  Ira  has  also  given  rise  to  some  of  the  greatest 
musical  compositions  of  Palestrina,  Durante,  Pergo- 
lose,  Haydn,  Vogler,  Winter,  Cherubini,  Gottfried  We> 
ber,  Neukomm,  and  especially  of  Mozart,  in  his  famoiu 
Requiem^  during  the  oompoeition  of  which  he  died 
(1791). 

in.  The  AtUhorthip  of  the  Dies  Ira  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly fixed.  The  writer  evidently  was  unconcerned 
about  his  own  fiune.  It  is  now,  however,  pretty  gener- 
ally assigned  to  tlie  Franciscan  monk  Thomas  a  Celano 
(a  little  town  in  Abrnzzo  ulteriore,  in  Italy),  the  biog- 
rapher of  his  intimate  friend  St.  Francis  of  Assist  (see 
Ada  Sanctoruaif  Oct.,  tom.  ii).  He  was  superior  of 
the  Franciscan  convents  of  Cologne,  Mayence,WormS| 
and  Speyer,  and  died  after  A.D.  1255.  The  oldest  tes- 
timony in  fiivor  of  this  view  is  taken  from  Bartholo- 
mseus  Albizzi  of  Pisa  (f  1401),  in  his  Liber  ooii/onM- 
tatum  of  1385,  where  he  says :  **  Frater  Thomat  ^n 
mandaio  opostolico  scripeU  sermane  poUto  legendam  /in- 
mam  beati  /Voncisct,  et  pbosam  dk  mortcis,  qu.e 

CAMTATUR    IN    MI8SA,  *  DiKS    IrA,*  etC.  DiaTCR  fi- 

cisse."  This  proves  only  that  at  that  time  the  IHa 
Ira  was  part  of  the  Missal,  and  was  believed  by  some 
to  be  the  work  of  Thomas.  Lucas  Wadding,  in  his  An- 
nals of  the  Franciscan  order  (1650),  defends  this  tra- 
dition, and  Mohnike,  Rambach,  Daniel,  Koch,  Palmer, 
Mone,  Wackemagel,  Coles,  and  other  modern  writers 
on  the  subject,  adopt  it  as  the  most  probable  opinion. 
The  rivalry  of  monastic  orden  has  interiSsred  with  tlie 
question  of  authorship,  and  Dominicans  and  BeDedl^ 
tines  have  disputed  the  claims  of  the  Franciscans. 
But  there  is  no  more  or  much  lesa  evidence  for  toy 
of  the  other  names  which  have  been  suggested,  as 
Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Bernard,  Bonaventura,  Mst- 
thieus  a  Aquasparta,  Latfaous  Frangipani,  Felix  Him- 
meriin  (Malleolus,  of  ZOrich,  1889-1450),  etc  It  is 
certainly  not  older  than  Thomas  a  Celano,  but  rather 
of  a  later  date.  The  extraordinary  religious  fervor 
which  characterized  the  early  history  of  the  Frsncls- 
can  order  may  be  considered  an  argument  of  intemtl 
probability  for  the  authorahip  of  Thomas  a  Celano. 
I  If  this  be  true,  and  if  Jacopone  is  the  author  of  the 
8labat  Mater  (as  asserted  by  L.  Wadding),  then  ve 
are  indebted  to  the  Franciscan  order  for  the  most  snb- 
lime  as  well  aa  for  the  most  pathetic  hymn  of  the  Latin 
Church.  Mone  (^Lateinische  Hynmen  des  MitteiaUm, 
1858,  i,  408)  has  suggested  the  idea  that  the  Diet  Ira 
arose,  not,  as  heretofore  supposed,  simply  from  the  in- 
dividual contemplation  of  a  monk  in  his  lonely  cell,  bat 
was  inspired  by  older  Judgment  hymns  in  public  use, 
and  was  composed  with  an  origiiuil  view  to  the  public 
service  m  missa  Deftmctoram,  In  one  of  them,  which 
he  found  in  a  MS.  at  Reichenan  ftom  the  12th  or  18th 
century,  the  passage  occurs : 

"  Loffrimosa  dies  flZtf, 
Q%ui  reswffens  ex  fatdla 
Homo  reu*  jiidieandus^ 
Justus  autem  ooronandiis.*^ 

The  closing  suspirium : 

^^  Pie  Jesu,  Domf  ne, 
Dona  «b  requiem," 

is  likewise  found  in  older  hymns  and  Missals.  Hose 
conjectures  that  the  author  of  ZH'e^  Ira  himself  appeM- 
ed  these  lines  from  older  sources  to  his  poem,  since 
they  did  not  fit  in  his  triple  rh3Tne.  Daniel  (tom.h 
181,  and  v,  110)  and  Wackemagel  {Das  deutsche  Kir- 
chenlied  von  der  dUesten  Zeit,  etc.  i,  138)  are  disposed 
to  adopt  this  view.  But  it  seems  much  more  proba- 
ble that  the  original  poem  closed  with  Gere  curam 
meijmis,  and  that  the  remaining  six  lines,  with  their 
different  versification,  and  the  change  firom  the  first  to 
the  third  person  (huie  and  ew),  were  added  from  an  old- 
er funeral  service  already  in  use  by  the  compilers  o 
mediaeval  Missals,  and  not  by  the  author.  Then  je 
have  a  perfectly  uniform  production,  which  probsWy 
emanated  from  a  subjective  ftate  of  mind  without  re- 
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gard  to  public  use,  but  which  soon  found  its  way,  on  ac- 
count of  its  intrinsic  excellency,  into  the  Church  ser- 
vice, since  the  deei>e8t  subjectivi^  in  lyric  poeUy  is  the 
best  kind  of  objectivity.  It  certainly  was  in  public 
nse  already  in  the  14th  century  in  Italy,  and  gradual- 
ly passed  into  the  Church  service  of  other  countries, 
scattering  along  its  track  *^the  luminous  footprints  of 
its  victorious  progress  as  the  subduer  of  hearts." 

lY .  TVanslations. — No  poem  has  so  often  challenged 
and  defied  the  skill  of  the  best  translators  and  imita- 
tors. The  unusually  large  number  of  translations 
proves  that  none  comes  up  to  the  original.  Its  music, 
majesty,  and  grandeur  can  only  be  imperfectly  repro- 
duced in  modem  languages.  "  Its  apparent  artless- 
ness  and  simplicity  indicate  that  it  can  be  turned  read- 
ily into  another  language,  but  its  secret  power  refuses 
to  be  thus  transferred."  The  Germans  have  general- 
ly succeeded  better  than  the  English,  owing  to  the 
larger  number  of  double  rhymes  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. But  some  English  translations  are  admirable. 
Dr.  Lisco,  in  a  monograph  on  the  Dies  Ira^  A.D.  1840, 
counted  forty-four  versions,  mostly  German,  to  which, 
three  years  afterwards,  he  added  seventeen  more. 
There  must  be  at  least  thirty  English  versions  which 
Dr.  Lisco  did  not  know.  There  is  a  Greek  version  by 
Hildner,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England  ('(2 
.opyns  tKuv  i^fupa^  given  by  Daniel,  ii,  105).  Of 
German  versions  we  may  mention  those  of  A.  W. 
von  Schlegel  (lenen  Tag^  den  Tag  dea  Zoren)^  Bunsen 
(Tag  des  Zoms^  o  Tag  voU  Grauen),  Knapp  (two:  An 
dem  Zomtag^  an  dem  hohen,  and  lenen  Tag^  den  Tag 
der  Wehen)^  Seld  (Zom  und  ZUtem  bange  Klag  iff), 
Daniel  (two:  Tag  dea  Zoms,  du  Tag  der  FuUe,  and 
David  und  Sihglla  sprichC)^  Toestrup  (JZomtag,  achreel' 
luster  der  Tage\  Kdnigsfeld  (^An  dan  Zomkig^jenem 
kehren)y  J.  P.  Lange  (Jener  Tag  dee  Zoma^  der  Tage\ 
SchaflT  (two  in  his  Deutache  Kirchen/reund  for  1858,  p. 
888  sq. :  An  dem  Tag  der  Zomeajkmmen,  and  An  dem 
Tag  der  Zamerfullc) ;  also  Herder,  Fr.  von  Meyer,  A. 
L.  FoUen,  Wesscnberg,  Harms,  Doring,  Stier.  One 
German,  Lecke,  wrote  twelve  versions.  The  best  £ng- 
Ibh  tmnslators  of  the  hymn  arc  Richard  Crashaw 
(his  version  is  the  oldest,  made  1646,  remarkable  for 
strength,  but  differing  from  the  measure  of  the  origin- 
al, "Heard'st  tkoit^  my  aoulj  what  aerioua  tkinga  Both  the 
Paalm  and  Sibyl  Hnga");  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  ('*  The 
Dag  of  wathy  that  dreadful  dag'") ;  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(only  a  part  of  it,  but  admirably  done :  *'  Thctt  dag  of 
wrath,  that  dreadful  day''") ;  Macaulay  (1826,  *'  On  that 
great,  thai  avful  day'*) ;  archbishop  Trench  Q*  O  that 
day,  thai  day  of  ire'" — ^a  very  close  translation,  though 
not  in  the  double  rhyme  of  the  original) ;  Dean  Henr}' 
Alford  (1845,  "  Day  of  anger,  that  dread  day") ;  Mrs. 
Charles  (in  **The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song,*' 
1864,  "Zo,  the  day  of  wrath,  the  day")]  Henry  Mills 
C^Day  of  wrath — the  aiwter  dooming");  Epes  Sargent 
("  Dc^  of  ire,  that  day  impending") ;  E.  Caswall  ("  A%A- 
er  still,  and  atiil  more  nigh") ;  Is.  Williams ;  Robert  Da- 
vidson ("jDoy  of  wrath!  that  dag  ia  haatk^") ;  W.  G. 
Dix  ("  That  day  of  wrath-^pon  that  day") ;  Charles 
Rockwell  Q'Day  of  wrath!  oh  direful  day")  ;  J.  H. 
Abrahall  C^Day  of  wrath  and  tribuU^on"  in  the  CArif- 
tian  Remembrancer  for  Jan.  1868,  p.  159);  W.  J.  Irons 
Q^Day  fftorath!  0  day  of  maurmfUji,"  adopted  in  the 
"Hymnal  Noted") ;  W.  R.Williams  ("/>ay  of  wrath! 
that  day  dlamaying") ;  Edward  Slosson  Q^Day  of  wrath  ! 
of  days  that  day");  Erastus  C.  Benedict  (two,  "/)ay 
of  wrath !  that  final  day,"  and  **  Day  of  threatened 
wrath  from  heaven") ;  Gen.  John  A.  Dix  (1862,  ''Day 
of  vengeance,  without  morrow" — an  eclectic  translation, 
the  rhymes  being  selected  from  other  versions,  especial- 
ly those  of  Coles  and  Irons).  Among  these  transla- 
tors, America  is  well  represented  by  W.  R.  Williams, 
Slosson,  Davidson,  Rockwell,  Mills,  Sargent,  W.  G. 
and  John  A.  Dix,  Benedict.  But  the  palm  among 
translators  belongs  to  an  American  layman,  Abraham 
Coles,  a  physician  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  pre- 


pared no  less  than  thirteen  distinct  versions,  all  good  id 
their  way,  six  of  which  are  in  the  trochaic  measure  and 
double  rhyme  of  the  original ;  five  like  in  rhythm,  but 
in  single  rhyme ;  one  in  iambic  triplets,  like  Roscom- 
mon's ;  the  last  in  quatrains,  like  Crashaw's  version. 
The  first  two  appeared  anonymously  in  the  Newark 
Daily  Advertiser,  1847,  and  a  part  of  one  found  its  way 
into  Mrs.  Stowe's  *^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  other 
into  H.  W.  Beecher's  "  Plymouth  Collection  of  Hymns 
and  Tunes."  They  are  now  all  published  together 
with  an  Introduction,  and  a  photograph  picture  of 
Michael  Angelo's  famous  Last  Judgment.  Of  the 
many  translations,  we  select  in  conclusion  one  which 
is  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Williams,  a  Baptist  clergjnoian  of 
New  York,  which  appeared,  with  a  valuable  note  on 
Diet  Ira:,  in  his  Miacellaniea,  2d  edit.  N.  Y.  1850,  p.  88- 
90.  The  author  kindly  consents  to  its  use  here,  with 
a  few  changes,  and  the  modest  remark:  '*Its  imper- 
fections are  excusable  only  from  its  having  preceded 
the  more  finished  rendering  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Abraham 
Coles,  of  Newark,  N.  J." 

1.  Day  of  wrath  I  that  day  dismaying; 
Ah  the  rcctb  of  old  were  saying, 
AU  the  world  in  ashes  laying. 

5.  What  the  fear!  and  what  the  quaking! 
When  the  Judge  hia  way  is  taking. 
Strictest  search  in  all  things  making. 

8.  When  the  trump,  with  blast  astounding, 
Through  the  tombs  of  earth  refunding. 
Bids  all  stand,  the  throne  surrounding. 

4.  Death  and  Nature  all  aghast  are. 
While  the  dead  rise  fast  and  faster. 
Answering  to  their  Judge  and  Master. 

6.  Forth  is  brought  the  record  solemn ; 
Sec,  o'erwrit  in  each  dread  column. 
With  man*s  deeds,  tho  Doomsday  volume. 

6.  Now  the  Sovereign  Judge  is  seated ; 
All,  long  hid,  is  loud  repeated ; 
Naught  escapes  the  Judgment  meted. 

7.  Ah!  what  plea  shall  I  be  pleading? 
Who  fur  me  be  interceding, 

When  tlie  Just  man  help  L«  needing? 

6.  Oh,  thou  King  of  awful  splendor, 
Of  salvation  ft«e  the  Sender, 
Grace  to  me,  all  gracious,  render. 

9.  Jesus,  Lord,  my  plea  let  this  be, 

Mine  the  woe  that  brought  from  bliss  Thee; 
On  that  day.  Lord,  wilt  Thou  miss  me? 

10.  Wearily  fur  me  Tbon  soughteat ; 

On  the  cross  my  soul  Tliou  bouglitest ; 
Lose  not  all  for  which  Thou  wroughtest! 

11.  Vengeance,  Lord,  then  be  Thy  mission : 
S'mc,  of  sin  grant  free  remission 

Ere  that  day  of  inquisition. 

12.  Low  in  shame  before  Tliee  groaning ; 
Blushes  deep  my  sin  are  owning: 
Hear,  O  Lord,  my  suppliant  moaning! 

18.  Her  of  old  that  sinned  forgiving, 
And  the  dying  thief  receiving, 
Thou,  to  mo  too,  hope  art  giving. 

14.  In  my  prayer  though  sin  discerning, 
Yet,  good  I^rd,  in  goodness  turning, 
Save  nie  from  the  endlesp  burning! 

15.  'Mid  Thy  sheep  bo  my  place  given ; 
Far  the  goats  from  m*;  be  driven  : 
Lift,  at  Thy  right  hand,  to  heaven. 

16.  Wlien  the  cursed  are  confounded, 
Witli  devouring  flame  surrounded, 
WiUi  tlie  blest  be  my  name  sounded. 

17.  Low,  I  beg,  as  suppliant  bonding ; 

With  crushed  heart,  ray  lifo  forth  spending ; 
lA)rd,  be  nigh  me  in  my  ending ! 

18.  Ah  that  day !  that  day  of  weeping  I 
When  in  dust  no  longer  sleeping, 
M«n  to  God  in  guilt  is  going- 
Lord,  bo  then  Thy  mercy  showing  I 

V.  Literature. — G.  C.  F.  Mohnike,  Kircken-jund  liter" 
arhistoriache  Studien  und  Mittheibmgen,  Bd.  i,  Heft,  i 
(Beitrage  zur  alien  ktrchlichen  Hymnologie,  Stralsund, 
1824,  p.  1-100);  G.  W.  Fink,  Thomas  von  Celano  in  Ersch 
nnd  Gruber's  Encyclop.  sec.  i,  Bd.  xvi,  p.  7-10 ;  F.  G. 
Lisco,  Dies  /ixp,  HymnM  avf  dot  WeUgerieht,  Berlm, 
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1840  (to  this  most  be  added  an  appendix  to  the  same 
author's  monograph  on  the  Stahat  Maier^  Berlin,  1848, 
where  lie  notices  17  additional  translations  of  the  Diet 
Ira) ;  W.  R.  Williams,  Afi»cellame»  (N.  Y.  1850,  p.  78 
-90) ;  H.  A.  Daniel,  Tke$aunu  Jlymnologieus  (Lips. 
1866,  ii,  103-181;  ▼,  1866,  110-116);  C.  E.  Koch,  art. 
Dies  Ira  in  Hersog's  Tkeol,  Eneyklop.  (1866),  iii,  887, 
888  (brief) ;  Abraham  Coles,  Dies  Ira  in  thirteen  wig- 
inai  Vertiotu,  toith  Photographic  lUustratioiu  (N.  Y.  4th 
ed.  1866).  Compare  also  the  anonymouo  pabltcation. 
The  $even  great  Hymm  of  the  Medkeval  Chwch  (N.  Y. 
8d  ed.  1867,  p.  44-97),  where  seven  En>;lish  translations 
of  the  Diet  Ira  are  given,  viz.  those  of  Gen.  Dix,  two 
of  Coles,  Bosoommon,  Crashaw,  Irons,  and  Slosson. 

Dies  Luxninmn  Oz/iepa  ^rwv,  day  ofhghte)^  an 
ancient  name  for  the  Epiphany ;  baptism  being  gen- 
erally called  ^ta>c  and  ^riafiay  light  and  Ulumination, 
this  day,  being  the  supposed  day  of  our  Saviour's  bap- 
tism, was  styled  **  the  day  of  lights  or  illumination,  or 
baptism."  Asterius  Amasenus  (//om.  iv,  in  Fest.  KaL 
cited  by  Bingham)  says,  "We  celebrate  the  nativity 
because  at  this  time  God  manifested  his  divinity  to  us 
in  the  flesh.  We  celebrate  the  feast  of  light,  because, 
by  the  remission  of  our  sins  in  baptism,  wo  are  brought, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  dark  prison  of  our  former  life  to 
a  life  of  light  and  virtue." — Bingham,  Orig.  EccUe,  bk. 

:,  ch.  iv,  §  7. 


Diet  (nn*^!<,  arudkah%  rendered  "allowance,"  2 
Kings  XXV,' ^^;  "victuals,"  Jer.  xl,  6;  "dinner," 
Prov.  XV,  17),  a  fixed  portion  or  ration  of  daily  food 
(Jer.  Iii,  84).  The  food  of  Eastern  nations  has  been 
in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with  our 
own  habits,  the  chief  points  of  contrast  are  the  small 
amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the  variefy  of  arti- 
cles used  as  accompaniments  to  bread,  the  substitu- 
tion of  milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors,  and  the 
combination  of  what  we  should  deem  heterogeneous 
elements  in  the  same  dish  or  the  same  meal.  The 
chief  point  of  agreement  is  the  large  consumption  of 
bread,  the  importance  of  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  He- 
brew is  testified  by  the  use  of  the  term  lechem  (origin- 
ally food  of  any  kind)  specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as 
by  the  expression  "staff  of  bread"  (Lev.  xxvi,  26; 
Psa.  cv,  16;  Ezek.  iv,  16;  xiv,  13).  Simpler  prepa- 
rations of  com  were,  however,  common ;  sometimes 
the  fresh  green  ears  were  eaten  in  a  natural  state  (a 
custom  practised  in  Palestine  (Robinson^s  Researchee^ 
i,  493),  tile  husks  being  rubbed  off  by  the  hand  (Lev. 
xxiii,  14 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  26 ;  2  Kings  iv,  42 ;  Matt  xli, 
1 ;  Luke  vi,  1) ;  more  frequently,  however,  the  grains, 
after  being  carefully  picked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan 
over  a  fire  (Lev.  ii,  14),  and  eaten  as  "parched  com," 
in  which  form  it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  par- 
ticularly among  laborers,  or  others  who  had  not  the 
means  of  dressing  food  (Lev.  xxiii,  14 ;  Ruth  ii,  14 ; 
1  Sam.  xvii,  17 ;  xxv,  18 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  28) ;  this  prac- 
tice is  still  very  usual  in  the  East  (comp.  Lane,  i,  251 ; 
Robinson,  Re».  ii,  860).  Sometimes  the  grain  was 
bmised  (like  the  Greek  polsnta^  Pliny,  xviii,  14),  in 
which  state  it  was  termed  either  b'^Si  (Sept.  ipucrd ;  A. 
V.  "  beaten,"  Lev.  ii,  14, 16),  or  nib-^n  (Aquil.  Symm. 
VTiadvai ;  Auth.  Vers,  "com,"  2  Sam.  xvii,  19;  corap. 
Prov.  xxvii,  22),  and  then  dried  in  the  sun ;  it  was 
eaten  either  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii,  15),  or  made  info 
a  soft  cake  named  fiD'^'15  (A.  V.  "  dough,"  Num.  xv, 
20 ;  Neh.  X,  37 ;  Ezek.  xfiv,  30).  The  Hebrews  used 
a  great  variety  of  articles  (John  xxi,  5)  to  give  a  rel- 
ish to  bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so  used  (Job  vi,  6), 
as  we  learn  from  the  passage  just  quoted ;  sometimes 
the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour  wine  (A.  V.  "vin- 
egar") which  the  laborers  drank  (Ruth  ii,  14);  or, 
when  meat  was  eaten,  into  the  gravy,  which  was  ei- 
ther served  up  separately  for  the  purpose,  as  by  Gideon 
(Judg.  vi,  19),  or  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  meat-dish, 
as  done  by  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  AofM,  i,  63),  whose 


practice  of  dipping  bread  in  the  brotli,  or  melted  fat 
of  the  animal,  strongly  illustrates  the  reference  to  the 
sop  in  John  xiii,  26  sq.  The  modem  Egvptians  season 
their  bread  with  a  sauce  composed  of  varioas  stimu- 
lants, such  as  salt,  mint,  sesame,  and  chickpeas  (Lsne, 
1,  180).  (l*he  later  Jews  named  this  sauce  TCI^n 
[Mishna,  Peaachy  ii,  8] :  it  consisted  of  vinegar,  al- 
monds, and  spice,  thickened  with  flour.  It  was  used 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  [Pesach,  x,  3].)  The 
S^Tians,  on  the  other  hand,  use  a  mixture  of  savory 
and  salt  for  the  same  purpose  (Russell,  i,  93).  Where 
the  above-mentioned  accessories  were  wanting,  fruit, 
vegetables,  fish,  or  honey  was  used.  In  short,  it  may 
be  said  that  all  the  articles  of  food  which  we  are  about 
to  mention  were  mainly  viewed  as  subordinates  to  the 
staple  commodity  of  bread.  The  various  kinds  of 
bread  and  cakes  are  described  under  the  head  of 
Bbead;  Cake;  Cracknel. 

Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a  conspicuous  place 
in  Eastern  diet  as  affording  substantial  nourishment; 
sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  fresh  state  (2^n,  Geo. 
xviii,  8),  but  more  generally  in  the  form  of  the  mod- 
ern Uban^  i.  e.  sour  milk  (HK^n,  A.  V.  '^butter,"  Gen. 
xviii,  8 ;  Judg.  v,  25 ;  2  Sam!  xvii,  29).     The  Utter  is 
universally  used  by  the  Bedouins,  not  only  as  their 
ordinary'  beverage  (Burckhardt,  Aofes,  i,  240),  but  mix- 
ed with  flour,  meat,  and  even  salad  (Burckhardt,  i,  58, 
68;  Russell,  Aleppo,  1, 118).     It  is  constantly  offered 
to  travellers,  and  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  it  is  deemed 
scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  return  for  it  (Borcic- 
hardt,  ArtAia^  i,  120).     For  a  certain  season  of  the 
year  Uhan  makes  up  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the 
poor  in  Syria  (Russell,  /.  c).     Butter  (Prov.  xxx,  33), 
and  various  forms  of  coagulated  milk,  of  the  consist- 
ency of  the  modem  haimak  (Job  x,  10 ;  1  Sam.  xvii, 
18;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29),  were  also  used.     See  Butter; 
Cheese;  Milk. 

Fruit  (q.  v.)  was  another  source  of  subsistence :  figs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance ;  the  early  sorts  de- 
scribed as  the  "summer  fruit"  Cr?B»  Amos  viii,  1, 2), 
and  the  "  first  ripe  fruif*  (fTj^lXa,  Hos.  ix,  10;  Mic.  vii, 
1),  were  esteemed  a  great  luxur}',  and  were  eaten  as 
fresh  fruit ;  but  they  were  generally  dried  and  pressed 
into  cakes,  similar  to  the  date-cakes  of  the  Arabians 
(Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i,  57),  in  which  form  they  irere 
termed  D'^ba'n  {wakaBai,  A.V.  "cakes  of  figs,"  ISsm. 
xxv,  18 ;  XXX,  12 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40),  and  occasionallj 
y*^  simply  (2  Sam.  xvi,  1;  A.  V.  "summer  fruit"). 
Grapes  were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried  state  as  raisins 
(2'^p^S,  Vulg.  Ugatura  uva  paua,  1  Sam.  xxv,  18; 
xxx,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40),  but  some- 
times, as  before,  pressed  into  cakes,  named  H w**I?i<  (^ 
Sam.  vi,  19 ;  1  Chron.  xvi,  8 ;  Cant,  ii,  b ;  Hos.  iii,  1), 
understood  by  the  Sept.  as  a  sort  of  cake,  \dyarov 
airo  rtiyavov^  and  by  the  A.  V,  as  a  "  flagon  of  wine." 
Caked  fruit  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Ara- 
bians, and  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  trav- 
ellers ;  dissolved  in  water  it  affords  a  sweet  and  re- 
freshing drink  (Niebnhr,  Arabia^  p.  67 ;  Russell,  AUp- 
po,  i,  82) ;  an  instance  of  its  stimulating  effect  is  re- 
corded in  1  Sam.  xxx,  12.     Apples  (perhaps  citrons) 
are  occasionally  noticed,  but  rather  in  reference  to 
their  fragrance'  (Cant,  ii,  6 ;  vii,  8)  and  color  (PW^- 
xxv,  11)  than  as  an  article  of  food.     Dates  are  not 
noticed  in  Scripture,  unless  we  accept  the  rendering 
of  1^7)5  in  the  Sept.  (2  Sam.  1)  as  =^iV««c;  ^  ^^ 
hanlly  be  doubted,  however,  that,  where  the  palm-tres 
flourished,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho,  its  frnit 
was  consumed ;  in  Joel  i,  12  it  is  reck<med  among  oth- 
er trees  valuable  for  their  fruit.     The  pomegranate- 
tree  is  also  noticed  by  Joel ;  it  yields  a  luscioos  fruit, 
from  which  a  species  of  wine  was  expressed  (Cant, 
viii,  2 ;  Ha^.  ii,  19).     Melons  were  grown  In  Ejrrpt 
(Norn,  xi,  5),  but  not  in  Palestine.     The  mulbeirf  i» 
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\andonbtedly  mentioned  in  Luke  xvii,  6  under  the  name 
ffVKOifuvoQ ;  the  Hebrew  Q'^K221  so  translated  (2  Sam. 
V,  23 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  14)  is  rather  doubtful ;  the  Vulg. 
taltes  it  to  mean  pears.  The  avKOfiufpaia  (A.  V.  **  Byo- 
omore,"  Luke  xix,  4)  differs  from  the  tree  last  men- 
tioned ;  it  was  the  Egyptian  fig,  which  abounded  in 
Palestine  (1  Kings  z,  27),  and  was  much  valued  for 
its  fruit  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  28;  Amos  vii,  14).  See  Ap- 
ple ;  CiTBOK ;  Fig  ;  Mulbebry-tree  ;  Pomegran- 
ate; Sycamine-tree;  Sycamore. 

Of  vegetables  (q.  v.)  we  have  most  frequent  notice  of 
lentils  (Gen.  xxv,  34 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  28 ;  zxiii,  11 ;  Ezek. 
iv,  9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Bedouins  in 
travelling  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i,  65);  beans  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  28 ;  Ezek.  iv,  9),  which  still  form  a  favorite  dish 
in  Egypt  and  Arabia  for  breakfast,  boiled  in  water  and 
eaten  with  butter  and  pepper ;  from  2  Sam.  xvii,  28  it 
might  be  inferred  that  beans  and  other  kinds  of  pulse 
were  roasted,  as  barley  was,  but  the  second  "^71^  in 
that  verse  is  probably  interpolated,  not  appearing  in 
the  SepL,  and,  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  reference  to 
jmUe  in  the  A.  V.,  as  of  etoer  in  the  Vulg.,  is  wholly 
unwarranted ;  cucumbers  (Nam.  xi,  5;  Isa.  i,  8 ;  Bar. 
vi,  70 ;  comp.  2  Kings  iv,  89,  where  wild  gourds,  cucu- 
fneres  amntfit,  were  picked  in  mistake  for  cucumbers) ; 
leeks,  onions,  and  garlick,  which  were  and  still  are  of 
a  superior  quality  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi,  6 ;  comp.  Wil- 
kinson, A»c,  Egypi*  ii,  874;  Lane,  i,  251);  lettuce,  of 
which  the  wild  species,  kutuca  affrestu,  is  identified 
with  the  Greek  wiKpiQ  by  Plin}'  (xxi,  65),  and  formed, 
according  to  the  Sept.  and  the  Vulg.,  the  ^^  bitter 
herbs'*  (D'^lH^)  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb  (Exod. 

xii,  8 ;  Num.  ix,  11) ;  endive,  which  is  still  well  known 
in  the  East  (Russell,  i,  91),  may  have  been  included 
under  the  same  class.  In  addition  to  the  above  we 
have  notice  of  certain  ^*  herbs"  (nilii<,  2  Kings  iv, 

39)  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  which  were  mallows  ac- 
cording to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  a  vegetable  resembling  the  bramca 
eruca  of  Linnsus ;  and  again  of  sea*  purslane  (H^S^ ; 
aXifjia ;  A.  V.  "  mallows"),  and  broom-root  (O'^^P'^ ; 
A.  V.  "juniper,"  Job  xxx,  iv),  as  eaten  by  the  poor 
in  time  of  famine,  unless  the  latter  were  gathered  as 
fuel.  An  insipid  plant,  probably  purslane,  used  in  sal- 
ad, appears  to  be  referred  to  in  Job  vi,  6,  under  the  ex- 
pression n!ia^n  li'l  (A.  V.  "white  of  egg").  The 
usual  method  of  eating  vegetables  was  in  the  form 
of  pottage  0*^7?)  ^P^-  ^'^/MT,  Vulg.  pulmentHm,  Gen. 
XXV,  29;  2  Kings  iv,  38;  Hag.  ii,  12;  a  meal  wholly 
of  vegetables  was  deemed  very  poor  fare,  Prov.  xv, 
17 ;  Dan.  i,  12 ;  Rom.  xiv,  2).  The  modern  Arabians 
consume  but  few  vegetables ;  radishes  and  leeks  are 
most  in  use,  and  are  eaten  raw  with  bread  (Burckhardt, 
Arabia,  i,  56).  See  Bean;  Cucumber;  Garlic; 
Goubd;  Leek;  Lentil;  Onion. 

The  spices  or  condiments  known  to  the  Hebrews 
were  numerous ;  cummin  (Isa.  xxviii,  25 ;  Matt,  xxiii, 
23),  dill  (Matt,  xxiii,  23,  "anise,"  A.  V.),  coriander 
(Exod.  xvi,  31 ;  Num.  xi,  7),  mint  (Matt,  xxiii,  23),  rue 
(Luke  xi,  42),  mustard  (Matt,  xiii,  31 ;  xvii,  20),  and 
salt  (Job  vi,  6),  which  is  reckoned  among  "the  princi- 
pal things  for  the  whole  use  of  man's  life"  (Ecclws. 
xxxix,  26).  Nuts  (pistachios)  and  almonds  (Gen. 
xUii,  11)  were  also  used  as  whets  to  the  appetite.  See 
Almond;  Anise;  Coriander;  Cummin;  Mint; 
Mustard;  Nuts;  Spices. 

In  addition  to  these  classes,  we  have  to  notice  some 
other  important  articles  of  food :  in  the  iirst  place, 
honey,  whether  the  natural  product  of  the  bee  (1  Sam. 
xiv,  25 ;  Matt,  iii,  4),  which  abounds  in  most  parts  of 
Arabia  (Burckhardt,  ArcUiia,  i.  54),  or  the  other  natu- 
ral and  artificial  productions  included  under  that  head, 
especially  the  dibs  of  the  S}'rians  and  Arabians,  i.  e. 
grape-juice  boiled  down  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  de- 


fnitUM,  which  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  Eart 
(Russell,  i,  82) ;  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to 
in  Gen.  xliii,  11,  and  Ezek.  xxvii,  17.  The  importance 
of  honey,  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious ;  it  was 
both  used  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (though  prohibited 
in  the  case  of  meat  oiforings.  Lev.  ii,  11),  as  in  the 
pastry  of  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i,  54),  and 
was  also  eaten  in  its  natural  state  either  by  itself  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  27 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  8),  or  in 
coxgonction  with  other  things,  even  with  fish  (Luke 
xxiv,  42).  "  Butter  and  honey"  is  an  expression  for 
rich  diet  (Isa.  vU,  15,  22) ;  such  a  mixture  is  popular 
among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i,  54).  **Milk 
and  honey"  are  similarly  coupled  together,  not  only 
frequently  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  expressive  of  the 
richness  of  the  promised  land,  but  also  by  the  Greek 
poets  (comp.  Callim.  fftfmn  in  Jov.  48;  Horn.  Od,  xx, 
68).  Too  much  honey  was  deemed  unwholesome 
(Prov.  XXV,  27).  With  regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  to  the  extent  we  might  have 
anticipated ;  the  modem  Arabs  only  employ  it  in  fry- 
ing fish  (Burckhardt,  A  rabia,  i,  54),  bat  for  all  other 
purposes  butter  is  substituted :  among  the  Hebrews  it 
was  deemed  an  expensive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi,  17),  to 
be  reserved  for  festive  occasions  (1  Chron.  xii,  40) ;  it 
was  chiefly  used  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (Lev.  ii,  5 
sq. ;  1  Kings  xvii,  12).  "Oil  and  honey"  are  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  bread  in  Ezek.  xvi,  13, 19. 
The  Syrians,  especially  the  Jews,  eat  oil  and  honey 
(dibs)  mixed  together  (Russell,  i,  80).  Ej^rgs  are  not 
often  noticed,  but  were  evidently  known  as  articles  of 
food  (Isa.  X,  14 ;  lix,  5 ;  Luke  xi,  12),  and  are  reckon- 
ed by  Jerome  (In  Epitaph.  Paul,  i,  176)  among  the  del- 
icacies of  the  table.     See  Honey  ;  Oil. 

The  Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in  the 
use  of  animal  food ;  not  only  does  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwholesome  to  eat  much 
meat  (Niebuhr,  Descript.  p.  46),  and  expensive  from 
the  necessity  of  immediately  consuming  a  whole  ani« 
mal,  but  beyond  this  the  ritual  regulations  of  the  Mo> 
saic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the  Koran  in  modem  times, 
have  tended  to  the  same  result.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  Gen.  ix,  3, 4,  that  animal  food  was  not  permitted 
before  the  Flood ;  but  the  notices  of  the  flock  of  Abel 
(Gen.  iv,  2),  and  of  the  herds  of  Jabal  (Gen.  iv,  20),  as 
well  as  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  ani- 
mals (Gen.  vii,  2),  favor  the  opposite  opinion ;  and  the 
permission  in  Gen.  ix,  3  may  be  held  to  be  only  a  more 
explicit  declaration  of  a  condition  implied  in  the  grant 
of  universal  dominion  previously  ^ven  (Gen.  i,  28). 
The  prohibition  then  expressed  against  consuming  the 
blood  of  any  animal  (Gen.  ix,  4)  was  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  Levitical  law,  and  enforced  by  the  pen- 
alty of  death  (Lev.  iii,  17 ;  vii,  26 ;  xix,  26 ;  Deut.  xii, 
16 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  82  sq. ;  Ezek.  xliv,  7,  15),  on  the 
p^round,  as  stated  in  Lev.  xvii,  11,  and  Deut.  xii,  23, 
that  the  blood  contained  the  principle  of  life,  and,  as 
such,  was  to  be  ofl'ered  on  the  altar ;  probably  there 
was  an  additional  reason  in  the  heathen  practice  of 
consuming  blood  in  their  sacrifices  (Psa.  xvi,  4;  Ezek. 
XX xiii,  25).  The  prohibition  applied  to  strangers  as 
well  as  Israelites,  and  to  eveiy  kind  of  beast  or  fowl 
(Lev.  vii,  26 ;  xvii,  12, 13).  So  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Jews  on  this  point,  that  the  Gentile  converts 
to  Christianity  were  laid  under  similar  restrictions 
(Acts  XV,  20,  29 ;  xxi,  25).  As  a  necessary  deduction 
from  the  above  principle,  all  animals  which  had  died 
a  natural  death  (S^^33,  Deut.  xiv,  21),  or  had  been  torn 
by  beasts  (nfi'nia,  Exod.  xxii,31),  were  also  prohibited 
(Lev.  xvii,  15 ;  comp.  Ezek.  iv,  14),  and  to  be  thrown 
to  the  dogs  (Exod.  xxii,  31) :  this  prohibition  did  not 
extend  to  strangers  (Deut.  xiv,  21).  Any  person  in- 
fringing this  mle  was  held  unclean  until  the  evening, 
and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  clothes  (Lev.  xvii,  15). 
In  the  N.  T.  these  cases  are  described  under  the  term 
wvucTov  (Acts  XV,  20),  applying  not  only  to  what  was 
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ttrangkd  (u  in  A.  Y.),  but  to  any  animal  from  which 
the  blood  was  not  regularly  poured  forth.  Similar 
prohibitions  are  contained  in  the  Koran  (ii,  175 ;  v,  "^ ; 
xvi,  IIGX  the  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  day 
the  Arabians  eat  no  meat  except  what  has  been  bought 
at  the  shambles.  Certain  portions  of  the  fat  of  sacri* 
flees  were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii,  9, 10),  as  being  set 
apart  for  tlie  altar  (Lev.  iii,  16 ;  vii,  25 ;  oomp.  1  Sam. 
ii,  16  sq. ;  2  Chron.  vii,  7) :  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  term  in  Neh.  viii,  10,  translated  ya<,  is  not  ^^H^ 
but  D^l^lb^  =the  fiitty  pieces  of  meat,  delicacies.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  Christians  were  forbidden  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  animals,  portions  of  which  had  been  offered 
to  idols  (jLi^ut\69vTa)j  whether  at  private  feasts  or  as 
bought  in  the  market  (Acts  xv,  29;  xxi,  25;  1  Cor. 
viii,  1  sq.)>  AH  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean 
(Lev.  xi,  1  sq. ;  Deut.  xiv,  4  sq.)  were  also  prohibited 
(see  Animal  ;  Bird)  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  gener- 
al precepts  there  was  a  special  prohibition  against 
"seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk"  (Exod.  xxiii, 
19;  xxxiv,  26;  Deut.  xiv,  21),  which  has  been  vari- 
ousl}'  understood,  by  Talmudical  writers,  as  a  general 
prohibition  against  the  joint  use  of  meat  and  milk 
(Mishna,  Cholin,  cap.  8,  §  1);  by  Michaelis  (3fot,  JUchi, 
iv,  210)  as  prohibiting  the  use  of  fat  or  milk,  in  com- 
parison with  oil,  in  cooking ;  by  Luther  and  Calvin  as 
prohibiting  the  slaughter  of  young  animals ;  and  by 
Bochart  and  others  as  discountenancing  cruelty  in  any 
way.  These  interpretations,  however,  all  fail  in  es- 
tablishing any  connection  between  the  precept  and  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits,  as  implied  in  the  three  pas- 
sages quoted.  More  probably  it  has  reference  to  cer- 
tain heathen  usages  at  their  harvest  festivals  (Mai- 
monides,  More  Neboch,  iii,  48 ;  Spencer,  De  Legg,  Hebr, 
Hitt.  p.  535  sq.) :  there  is  a  remarkable  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  version,  and  in  some  copies  of  the  Sept.  in 
Deut.  xiv,  21,  which  supports  this  view ;  o^  yap  rrou'i 
roDro,  wirei  cunrdXaKa  Qvtni,  ori  fiiatrfxa  t<m  Tip  9np 
*laKwfi  (comp.  Knobel,  Comment,  in  Exod.  xxiii,  19). 
The  Hebrews  further  abstained  from  eating  the  sinew 

of  the  hip  (TOSn  *T^a,  Gen.  xxxii,  82),  in  memory  of 
the  struggle  between  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  ver. 
25).  The  Sept.,  the  Vulg.,  and  the  A.  V.  interpret  the 
uirai  Xtyofuvov  word  muheh  of  the  shrinking  or  be- 
numbing of  the  muscle  (o  ivapKifOfv ;  qui  emarcuit ; 
"which  shrank"):  Joeephus  (idnt.  i,20,  2)  more  cor- 
rectly explains  it  as  "the  broad  nerve'*  (rd  vtvpov  to 
irXaTv) ;  and  there  is  little  doul>t  that  the  nerve  he  re- 
fers to  is  the  nervus  igchiadicua,  which  attains  its  great- 
est thickness  at  the  hip.  There  is  no  further  refer- 
ence to  this  custom  in  the  Bible ;  but  the  Talmudists 
(Choline  vii)  enforced  its  observance  by  penalties.  See 
Meat. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  Hebrews  were  permit- 
ted the  free  use  of  animal  food :  generally  speaking, 
they  onl}'  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  (Gen.  xviii,  7),  or  at  festivals  of  a  religious 
(Exod.  xii,  8),  public  (1  Kings  i,  9 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40), 
or  i»ivate  character  (Gen.  xxvil,  4;  Luke  xv,  28) ;  it 
was  only  in  royal  households  that  there  was  a  daily 
consumption  of  meat  (1  Kings  iv,  23;  Neh.  v,  18). 
Tho  use  of  meat  is  reserved  for  similar  occasions  among 
the  Bedouins  (Burckhardt's  Xotes^  i,  63).  The  ani- 
mals killed  for  meat  were — calves  (Gen.  xviii,  7;  1 
Sam.  xxviii,  24 ;  Amos  vi,  4),  which  are  &rther  de- 
scribed by  tho  term  fatling  (X'^'^p  =fwaxoc  mTfVToCy 
Luke  XV,  28,  and  (nriorov.  Matt,  xxii,  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  13 ; 
1  Kings  i,  9  sq. ;  A.  V.  "fat  cAttle");  lambs  (2  Sam. 
xii,  4 ;  Amos  vi,  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of 
age  (1  Kings  i,  9 ;  Prov.  xv,  17 ;  Isa.  xxii,  13 ;  Matt, 
xxii,  4),  which  were  either  stall-fed  (CX'^2 ;  Sept. 
fiotrxoi  tJcXcirroi),  or  taken  up  from  the  pastures  C^!?"^  j 
Sept/3occ  vofidciQ'j  1  Kings  iv,2d);  kids  (Gen.  xxvii, 
0 ;  Judg.  vi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  xvi,  20) ;  harts,  roebucks,  and 
fallow-deer  (1  Kings  iv,  23),  which  are  also  brought 


into  cloee  connection  with  ordinaiy  cattle  in  Deut 
xiv,  5,  as  though  holding  an  intermediate  plsce  be. 
tween  tame  and  wild  animals ;  birds  of  various  kinds 
(a-^lBX;  Auth.  Ver.  "fowls;"  Neh.  v,  18;  the  Sept, 
however,  gives  x'VopoCt  as  though  the  reading  woe 
D*^*^^EI2C) ;  quail  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia  (Exod.  xvi, 
13;  Num.  xi,82);  poultry  (D'^'na'ia ;  1  Kings  iv,  23; 
understood  generally  by  the  Sept.  dftvWtav  ixXun-uv 
mritrrd ;  by  Kimchi  and  the  A.  V.  as  "  fatted  fowl  ;'* 
by  Gesenius,  Tketcair,  p.  246,  as  geese,  from  the  wkiU- 
nett  of  their  plumage ;  by  Thenins,  Comm,  in  toe,  ss 
Guinea-fowls,  as  though  the  word  represented  the  call 
of  that  bird) ;  partridges  (1  Sam.  xxtI,  20) ;  fish,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  were  without  scales  and  fins 
(Lev.  xi,  9 ;  Dent,  xiv,  9),  both  salted,  as  was  probably 
the  case  with  the  sea-fish  brought  to  Jerusalem  (Nefa. 
xiii,  16),  and  fresh  (Matt,  xiv,  19 ;  xt,  86 ;  Luke  xxir, 
42) :  in  oar  Saviour's  time  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
usual  food  aboat  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Matt,  vii,  10) ;  the 
term  <h^apiov  is  applied  to  it  by  John  (vi,  9 ;  xxi,  9 
sq.)  in  the  restricted  sense  which  the  word  obtained 
among  the  later  Greeks,  u^JSth.  Locusts,  of  which 
certain  species  only  were  esteemed  clean  (Lev.  xi,  22), 
were  occasionally  eaten  (Matt,  iii,  4),  but  considered  as 
poor  Ikre.  They  are  at  the  present  day  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  poor  both  in  Persia  (Moderns  Second 
Journey ,  p.  44)  and  in  Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Voyage^  i,  319); 
they  are  salted  and  dried,  and  roasted,  when  required, 
on  a  frying-pan  with  butter  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  ii, 
92 ;  Niebuhr,  L  c).     See  Locust. 

Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten  bv 
itself;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xviii,  8); 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi,  19);  and  with  fish  either 
bread  (Matt,  xiv,  19 ;  xv,  86 ;  John  xxi,  9)  or  honer- 
comb  (Luke  xxiv,  42):  the  msUnce  in  2  Sam.  vi,  19 
cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  term  ^BCM,  rendered  m 
the  A.y.  a  good  piece  ofjkth,  after  the  Vulg.,  eutattira 
bibulas  camw,  means  simply  a  portion  or  measure,  and 
may  apply  to  wine  as  well  as  meat.  For  the  modes 
of  preparing  meat,  see  Cooking  ;  and  for  the  times 
and  manner  of  eating.  Meals  ;  see  also  Fish,  Fowl, 
etc. 

To  psss  from  ordinary  to  occasional  sources  of  sub- 
sistence :  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and  water  ad- 
ministered in  small  quantities  (1  Kings  xxii,  27 ;  Jer. 
xxxvii,  21) ;  pulse  and  water  was  considered  bat  lit- 
tle better  (Dan.  i,  12) :  in  time  of  sorrow  or  fssting  it 
was  usual  to  abstain  either  altogether  from  food  (2 
Sam.  xii,  17,  20),  or  from  meat,  wine,  and  other  deli- 
cacies, which  were  described  as  riTltjn  Dnb,  literally 
bread  of  desires  (Dan.  x,  3).  In  time  of  extreme  fam- 
ine the  most  loathsome  food  was  swallowed,  each  ss 
an  ass's  head  (2  Kings  vi,  25),  the  ass,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, being  an  unclean  animal  (for  a  parallel 
case,  comp.  Plutarch,  A  rictxerx.  24),  and  dove's  dung 
(see  the  article  on  that  subject),  the  dung  of  cattle  (Jo- 
sephus,  War^  v,  13,  7),  and  even  possibly  their  own 
dung  (2  Kings  xviii,  27).  The  consumption  of  human 
flesh  was  not  altogether  unknown  (2  Kings  vi,  S8; 
comp.  Josephus,  Hlar,  vi,  8,  4),  the  passages  quoted 
supplying  instances  of  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction in  Deut.  xxviii,  66,  57 ;  comp.  also  Lam.  ii*  20; 
iv,  10;  Ezek.  v,  10.     See  Food. 

With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  Hebrew?, 
we  have  already  mentioned  milk,  and  the  probaWe 
use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a  mixture,  resembling  the 
modem  therbety  formed  of  fig-cake  and  water.  The 
Hebrews  probably  resembled  the  Arabs  in  not  drina- 
ing  much  during  their  meals,  but  concluding  them 
with  a  long  draught  of  water.  It  is  almost  needltfs 
to  say  that  water  was  most  generally  drunk.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  van- 
ous  intoxicating  liquors,  the  most  valued  of  which  was 
the  juice  of  the  gcspe,  while  others  were  described  os- 
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dor  the  general  term  of  a&dbor,  or  ttronff  drink  (I/ey. 
X,  9 ;  Num.  yi,  3 ;  Jadg.  xiii,  4,  7),  if,  indeed,  the  lat- 
ter does  not  sometimes  include  the  former  (Nam. 
xxviii,  7).  These  were  reserved  for  the  wealthy,  or 
for  festive  occasions ;  the  poor  consumed  a  sour  wine 
(A.V.  "vinegar;"  Ruth  ii,  14;  Blatt.  xxvii,  48),  cal- 
culated to  quench  thirst,  but  not  agreeable  to  the  taste 
(Prov.  X,  26). — Smith,  s.  v.  Food.     See  Beverage. 

Diet  (dies,  day ;  German  Reichstag),  the  assembly 
of  the  states  of  Germany.  The  Diet  shared  with  the 
emperor  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  expept  in  a  few 
cases  reserved  to  the  emperor.  It  oonsbted  of  three 
colleges  —  electors,  princes,  and  free  cities.  To  be 
valid,  a  resolution  liad  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  three 
colleges,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  emperor.  In  a 
particular  college  a  majority  of  votes  was  in  most 
cases  sufficient,  but  religious  questions  formed  an  ex- 
ception. See  Corpus  Catholicorum  and  Corpus 
EvANOELicoRUX.  The  elector  of  Mainz,  as  arch- 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  was  director  of  the  Diet. 

The  following  list  (taken  from  Buck,  Theoloffieal 
Dictionary,  and  from  Farrar,  EcclesiaHical  Dictionary) 
includes  the  chief  Diets  held  in  reference  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Reformation. 

1.  The  Diet  of  Worms,  in  1521,  in  which  Alexander, 
the  pop3*s  nuncio,  having  charged  Luther  with  heresy, 
the  duke  of  Saxony  said  that  Luther  ought  to  be  heard. 
This  the  emperor  granted,  and  sent  him  a  p  isa,  provid- 
ed he  would  not  preach  on  ths  journey.  On  Luther's 
arrival  at  Worms,  he  protested  that  he  would  not  re- 
cant unless  they  would  show  him  his  errors  from  the 
Word  of  God  alone.  He  was  consequently  ordered 
away  from  Worms,  and,  by  an  edict  of  the  26th  of 
May,  he  was  outlawed. 

2.  The  First  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1628,  when  Fran- 
cis Chieregati,  Adrian  the  Sixth's  nuncio,  demanded 
the  execution  of  Leo  the  Tenth's  bull,  and  of  Charles 
the  Fifth's  edict,  published  at  Worms,  against  Luther. 
It  was  answered  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  council 
in  Germany  to  satisfy  the  nation  respecting  its  griev- 
ances, which  were  reduced  to  one  hundred  articles, 
some  of  which  struck  at  the  pope's  authorit}'  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Roman  Church :  tboy  added  that  in 
the  interim  the  Lutherans  should  be  commanded  not 
to  write  against  the  Romanists.  All  these  things 
were  brought  into  the  form  of  an  edict,  and  published 
in  the  emperor's  name. 

3.  The  Second  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  \nlbU.  Cardinal 
Campeggio,  pope  Clement  the  Seventh's  nuncio,  en- 
tered the  town  incognito  for  fear  of  exasperating  the 
people.  The  Lutherans  having  the  advantage,  it  was 
decreed  that,  with  the  emperor's  consent,  the  pope 
should  call  a  council  in  Germany;  but,  in  the  interim, 
an  assembi}'  should  be  held  at  Spire,  to  determine 
what  was  to  be  believed  and  practised ;  and  that,  to 
obey  the  emperor,  the  princes  ought  to  order  the  ob- 
servance of  the  edict  of  Worms  as  strictly  as  they 
could.  Chsirles  V.,  being  angry  at  this,  commanded 
the  edict  of  Worms  to  be  observed  very  strictly,  and 
prohibited  the  assembly  at  Spire. 

4.  The  First  Diet  of  Spire,  held  in  1526.  Charles 
v.,  being  in  Spain,  named  his  brother,  archduke  Fer- 
dinand, to  preside  over  that  assembly,  where  the  duke 
of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  demanded,  at 
first,  a  free  exercise  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  so  that 
the  Lutherans  preached  there  publicly  against  Popery ; 
and  the  servants  of  the  Lutheran  princes  had  these  five 
letters,  Y.  D.  M.  I.  M,,  embroidered  on  their  sleeves 
(  Verbum  Dd  manet  in  yEtemim),  to  show  publicly  that 
thej-  would  follow  nothing  but  the  pure  Word  of  God. 
The  archduke,  not  daring  to  oppose  these  courses,  pro- 
posed two  things :  the  first,  concerning  the  Popish  re- 
lis^on,  which  was  to  be  olwerved  in  maintaining  the 
edict  of  Worms ;  and  the  second  concerning  the  help 
demanded  by  Loais,  king  of  Hungary,  against  the 
Turks.  The  Lutherans  prevailing  about  the  first,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  emperor  should  be  desired  to  call 


a  general  council  in  Germany  within  a  year ;  and  that,' 
in  the  mean  time,  every  one  was  to  have  liberty  of 
conscience.     Whilst  they  were  delil)erating  in  vain 
about  the  second,  king  Louis  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Mohacz. 

6.  77ie  Second  Diet  of  Spire  was  held  in  1529.  It 
was  de<3'eed  against  the  Lutherans  that  wherever  the 
edict  of  Worms  was  received,  it  should  not  be  lawful 
for  any  one  to  change  his  opinions ;  but  in  the  ooun^ 
tries  where  the  new  religion  (as  they  termed  it)  was 
received,  it  should  be  lawful  to  continue  in  it  till  the 
next  council,  if  the  old  religion  could  not  be  re-estab- 
lished there  without  sedition.  Nevertheless,  the  mass 
was  not  to  be  abolished  there,  and  no  Romanist  was 
allowed  to  turn  Lutheran ;  the  Sacramentarians  were 
to  be  banished  out  of  the  empire,  and  the  Anabaptists 
put  to  death;  and  preachers  should  nowhere  preach 
against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Six  Lutheran  princes, 
namely,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg-Bayreuth,  the  two  dukes  of  Lunebuig,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  with  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  towns,  protested,  in  writ- 
ing, two  days  after,  in  the  assembly,  against  this  de- 
cree, which  they  would  not  obey,  it  being  contrary  to 
the  Gospel;  and  appealed  to  a  general  or  national 
council,  to  the  emperor,  and  to  any  other  unprejudiced 
judge.  From  this  solemn  protestation  came  the  famous 
name  of  Protestants,  which  the  Lutherans  soon  adopt- 
ed ;  and,  subsequently,  the  Calvinists,  and  other  Re- 
formed churches.  They  also  protested  against  contrib- 
uting anything  towards  the  war  against  the  Turks  till 
after  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  free  in  all  Ger- 
many. The  next  year  the  emperor  held  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg. 

6.  The  First  Diet  ofAttgdmrg  was  called  in  the  year 
1530,  by  Charles  Y .,  to  reunite  the  princes  about  some 
matters  of  religion,  and  to  join  them  all  together 
against  the  Turks.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  followed 
by  many  princes,  presented  the  confession  of  faith 
called  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  conference 
about  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  being  concluded, 
the  emperor  ended  the  diet  by  a  decree  that  nothing 
should  be  altered  in  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  till  a  council  should  order  it  oth- 
erwise. 

7.  The  First  Diet  ofRatitbon,  in  1541,  for  uniting  the 
Protestants  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  pope's  leg- 
ate having  altered  the  twenty-two  articles  drawn  up 
by  the  Protestant  divines,  the  emperor  proposed  to 
choose  some  learned  divines  who  might  agree  peacea- 
bly on  the  articles,  and,  being  desired  by  the  diet  to 
choose  them  himself,  he  named  three  Papists,  namely, 
Julius  Pflugius,  John  Gropperus,  and  John  Eckius, 
and  three  Protestants,  namely,  Philip  Mclancthon, 
Martin  Bucer,  and  John  Pistorius.  After  an  exami- 
nation and  disputation  of  a  month,  those  divines  could 
not  agree  on  more  than  five  or  six  articles,  wherein 
the  diet  still  found  some  difficulties.  The  emperor, 
to  terminate  these  controversies,  ordered,  by  an  edict, 
that  the  decision  of  these  articles  should  Ije  referred  to 
a  general  council,  or  to  the  national  council  of  all  Ger- 
many, or  to  the  next  diet,  eighteen  months  after ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Protestants  should  keep 
the  articles  agreed  on,  forbidding  them  to  solicit  any- 
body to  change  the  old  religion,  as  they  called  it. 
But,  to  gratify  the  Protestants,  he  gave  them  leave, 
by  patent,  to  retain  their  religion,  notwithstanding 
the  edict. 

8.  The  Second  Diet  cf  Ratisbon  was  held  in  1546: 
none  of  the  Protestant  confederate  princes  appeared. 
It  was  therefore  soon  decreed  by  a  plurality  of  votes 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  should  be  followed.  Tho 
Protestant  deputies  opposed,  and  this  caused  a  war 
against  them. 

9.  The  Second  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in  1547,  re- 
specting matters  of  religion.  The  electors  being  di- 
vided concerning  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
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the  emperor  demanded  that  the  management  of  this 
affair  should  be  left  to  him,  and  it  was  directed  that 
every  one  should  conform  to  the  decision  of  that  coun- 
cil. 

10.  The  Third  Diet  of  Avgthurg  was  held  in  1548, 
when  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  some 
memoirs  about  a  confession  of  faith  not  agreeing  to- 
gether, the  emperor  named  three  divines,  who  drew 
up  the  plan  of  the  famous  Interim.     See  Intbrix . 

11.  The  Fomrth  Diet  of  Aug$burg  was  held  in  1650. 
The  emperor  complained  that  the  Interim  was  not  ob- 
served, and  demanded  that  all  should  submit  to  the 
council,  which  they  were  going  to  renew  at  Trent: 
but  the  deputies  of  duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  protested 
that  their  master  had  agreed  to  submit  to  the  coun- 
cil on  condition  that  the  divines  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  not  cmiI}'  should  be  heard  there,  but  should 
vote  also,  lilie  the  Bomish  bishops,  and  that  the  pope 
should  not  preside ;  but,  by  plurality  of  votes,  submis- 
sion to  the  council  was  jigreed  upon. 

12.  The  Fijth  Diet  of  Augtburg  was  held  in  1555. 
At  this  diet  the  **  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg"  was 
concluded,  which  regulated  the  civil  relations  of  the 
Evangelicals  (by  which  term  only  the  Lutherans  were 
understood).  According  to  this  agreement,  no  state 
of  the  German  empire  was  to  be  disturbed  on  account 
of  its  religion  and  ecclesiastical  usages ;  religious  con- 
troversies were  to  be  compromised  by  Christian,  ami- 
cable, and  peaceable  means ;  the  Episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion was  suspended  with  regard  to  the  laith  and  relig- 
ious worship  of  Evangelicals ;  free  emigration  on  ac- 
count of  religion  was  guaranteed.  This  agreement 
was  to  continue  even  if  a  religious  reunion  should  not 
be  effected. 

18.  The  Third  Diet  of  RaUiban  was  held  in  1557. 
The  assembly  demanded  a  conference  between  some 
famous  doctors  of  both  parties :  this  conference,  held 
at  Worms  between  twelve  Papists  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Lutherans,  was  soon  dissolved. 

Dieterich.  Johaww  Conrad,  a  learned  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  born  at  Butzbach,  Germany,  Jan.  19, 
1612.  lie  l>ccame  professor  of  Greek  and  history  at 
Giessen,  where  he  died,  June  24,  1669.  Among  his 
numerous  writings  are,  De  Peregrinatione  studiorum : — 
Brevtarium  Ilcereticorum  et  Condliorum : — Breviariitm 
PorUificum  Romanorum  (Giessen,  1G63, 8 vo); — AfUiqvi- 
iates  Bihliote  (Giessen,  1671,  fol.): — Antiquitates  Novi 
Testamenti;  she  Lexicon  Philologico-Theok^ficum  Graco- 
jMtinum  in  X.  T.  (Frankf.  1680,  fol.).— Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  GewraUy  xiv,  146. 

Dietrich  of  Kibm,  or  Kiehbim,  so  called  from  his 
native  place  in  Westphalia,  studied  theology,  and  be- 
came prebendary  of  Bonn  in  1361.  In  1371  he  went 
to  Avignon,  where  pope  Gregory  XI  made  him  his 
secretary  (^Scripior  ApostoUctu) ;  and  when  that  pope 
removed  his  see  to  Rome,  Dietrich  accompanied  him, 
and  obtained  office  as  papal  prothonotary  and  abbrevi- 
ator.  In  1395  (or  1396)  Boniface  IX  offered  him  the 
bishopric  of  Werden,  but  he  was  not  able  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  see,  which  was  held  by  a  nominee  of  the 
anti-pope.  In  1414  he  attended  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, nnd  died  about  1417.  lie  wrote  De  necessitate 
rrformationis  eecUsiasticte  in  capite  ei  membris  (Hardt, 
Jlistoria  concUii  Constant,  tom.  i) ; — De  schismate  libri 
III  (M08)  (Nuremberg,  1432,  folio),  and  republished  af- 
terwards with  the  addition  of  the  four  books  of  Nemus 
vnioniSy  of  which  the  Labgrinthus  forms  a  part  (Basel, 
1506, 1566 ;  Nuremb.  1592 ;  Strasburg,  1608  and  1619). 
The  latter  editions  bear  the  title  Theodorici  a  Niem 
historiarum  stti  temporis  libri  IV,  The  Nemus  was  put 
in  the  Index.  See  Fabricius,  Bib.  Lot,  Med.  et  Inf. 
IjcU.  vol.  v. ;  Pierer,  Universal'Lexikon^  s.  v. ;  Herzog, 
ReaUEnofMopadie,  iii,  388. 

Dietrich,  or  Dieterich,  Vkit  (H/us  Theodonts, 
or  Theodoricus)y  was  born  in  1506  at  Nuremberg.  He 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  attracted  the  atten- 


tion of  Luther,  an4  became  his  amanuensis  and 
panion.  Luther  took  him  to  the  oonferenoes  of 
buzg  (1529),  Coburg,  and  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Angs- 
burg  (1530).  He  afterwards  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  theological  faculty  at  Wittenbezg,  and  in 
1535  returned  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  became  preach- 
er at  St.  Sebaldus's  church,  which  position  he  retained, 
notwitlistanding  the  offer  of  professorships  in  the  nni- 
versiUes  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic,  untU  his  death, 
March  24, 1549.  From  1584  to  1549  he  was  in  active 
correspondence  with  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  Protestantism.  He  was  more  radically  La. 
theran  than  Melancthon.  Dietrich  had  also  some 
fiery  discussions  with  Osiander  on  the  subject  of  ab- 
solution. During  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe  he  waa 
sorely  afflicted  b}-  the  state  of  the  Church,  being  even 
suspended  for  a  while  in  1547  on  account  of  bis  in- 
dependence of  expression.  Besides  editing  apd  pub- 
lishing translations  of  a  number  of  the  works  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon,  he  wrote  a  number  of  sermons ; 
an  EnarraHo  Lutheri  in  prophetam  Mid^am;  Agend- 
buchleinfur  d,  Pfarrherm  avjjfdan  Land  (1543-1639; 
last  ed.  1755).  in  1548,  while  ill,  he  wrote  a  s^nste- 
matic  exposition  of  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and 
contemplated  doing  the  same  for  the  other  prophets, 
but  was  prevented  by  death.  The  EpiadUa  theolopf^ 
rum  Norimbergensium  ad  D.  Rupertum  (1489),  generally 
oscribed  to  him,  was  written  by  Osiander.  Dietrich 
also  composed  several  hymns.  See,  in  the  Corpus  A«- 
formaiorum^  the  correspondence  between  Melancthon, 
Cruciger,  and  Dietrich  (1587-1549);  Strobel,  Naeh- 
richt  V,  d.  Leben  u,  d,  Schriften  V,  tHetricha  (Kumberg, 
1772);  Herzog,  ReaUEncgkbipadie,  iii,  889. 

Dien,  de,  Locis  (Lodewt k),  was  bom  at  Yliea- 
singen,  April  7, 1590,  where  his  father,  Daniel  de  Dien, 
labored  fa  the  ministry  24  years,  having  previously 
spent  22  years  as  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Brussels.  Louis  was  at  an  early  age  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle,  Daniel  Colonius,  regent  of  the  Walloon  Col- 
lege at  Lej'den,  a  competent  and  sealous  instructor  in 
theology.  Here  he  made  great  proficiency  in  his  the- 
ological studies.  Whilst  yet  a  candidate  he  was  heard 
in  Zealand  by  prince  Maurice,  who  offered  him  the 
position  of  couit-preacher,  which  he  declined.  In  1613 
he  became  preacher  to  the  Walloon  church  in  Middel- 
burg,  and  in  1617  be  was  called  to  the  Reformed  church 
in  Vliessingen,  where  he  preached  not  only  in  Dutch, 
but  also  in  French  and  English.  In  1619  he  was  call- 
ed to  be  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  in  Leyden. 
Whilst  here  he  declined  the  professorship  of  theolo- 
gy offered  him  in  the  newly-founded  University  of 
Utrecht.  Had  his  life  been  spared,  the  same  position 
in  the  University  of  Leyden  would  have  been  tendered 
him.  He  died  December  22,  1642.  De  Dieu  was  a 
man  of  eminent  gifts  and  attainments,  and  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  many  of  his  most  excellent  contempora- 
ries. His  attention  was  specially  devoted  to  the  Ori- 
ental languages.  The  fruits  of  bis  study  in  that  direc- 
tion were :  Compendium  Grammaiicm  Hebraiom  (Ley* 
don,  1626,  4to) ;  Grommaiica  TrUingms^  IlebrtdetL, 
SgriacOy  et  Chaldaioa  (Leyden,  1628,  4to);  Rudimenia 
Lingua  Persica  (Leyden,  1639,  4to).  These  were  all 
written  in  Latin.  His  Oriental  studies  were  made 
subservient  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
In  1627  he  published  at  Leyden  his  Apooalgpeis  S,  Jo- 
hannis  Sgriaoe  ex  MS.  axmp.  BibHoth.  Jos.  ScaUgeri 
editOj  Charactere  Sgriaoo  et  Bebnxo,  cum  rernone  Laiima^ 
Grveco  textu  et  nofis;  and  in  1631  his  Ammadverntmes 
sive  Comment,  in  quntuor  EvangeliOf  in  quo  coUatis,  Sgri 
imprimis,  Arabis,  EvangeUi  ffebrai,  Vulgatiy  D.  Erasmi 
et  Bex€B  versUm'buSf  difficilia  loca  illustrtmtw  et  varim 
lectiones  corferuntur.,  In  this  work  he  discussed  with 
great  imparti  ility  and  accuracy  the  value  of  these  dif- 
ferent translations.  Critical  and  cxegetical  works  on 
the  Acts  of  the  AposUes,  on  the  Epistie  to  the  Romans, 
etc.  succeeded.     In  these  the  various  translations 
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were  aUo  oompared.  All  bis  exegetlcal  and  critical 
works  were  finally  edited  by  professor  Leydecker,  and 
published  in  folio  in  1693,  entitled  Critica  Bacra  rice 
Animadoersionet  m  loea  quadam  diffieiUora  V.  et  N,  Tes- 
tamerUL  See  Bayle,  Didionarff,  8.  v. ;  Simon,  HiH, 
Cndque,  N.  T.,  chap.  M. 

Digamists,  a  term  anciently  used  to  designate 
persons  twice  married  after  baptism  though  legally 
and  successively  to  two  wives,  one  after  the  death  of 
the  other.  The  Montanists  condemned  all  second 
marriages  as  unlawful ;  but,  although  this  opinion  did 
not  prevail  generally,  it  was  the  common  practice  to 
refuse  ordination  to  men  who  had  been  twice  married. 
Tertullian  (de  Monogam,  chap,  xl)  condemned  second 
marriages  even  in  laymen ;  and  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
Epiphanius,  and  others  assumed  that  the  injunction 
of  the  apostle  1  Tim.  iii,  2,  in  which  he  durects  that  a 
bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  forbade  an  ec- 
clesiastic to  marry  twice.  Chiysostom,  Theodoret, 
and  others  gave  a  contrary  opinion,  and  interpreted 
the  apostle's  language  ot  polygamists,  or  such  as  were 
married  to  many  wives  at  the  same  time,  and  such  as 
had  causelessly  put  away  their  wives,  and  married 
others  after  divorcing  the  former.  Numerous  instances 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  second  marriages  were 
not  an  impediment  to  ordination,  e.  g.  Tertullian  (De 
Monogam,  xii)  admits  that  there  were  bishops  who  bad 
been  twice  married. — Bingham,  Orig.JEccles,  bk.  iv,  ch. 
▼,  §  1-4. 

Digby,  Sir  Kbxelm,  was  bom  in  1603,  three 
years  before  his  father,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  was  exe- 
cuted for  his  share  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  in  1618  was 
entered  at  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  gained 
a  wonderful  name  for  ability  and  scholarsliip.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  spent  two  years  in  travel, 
and,  returning  to  England  in  1628,  was  knighted.  In 
1632,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Allen,  of  Gloucester  Hall, 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  inherited  liis  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts.  In  1636,  when  in  France,  he  was 
converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which  step  he 
justified  in  A  Conference  with  a  Lady  about  the  Choice 
of  a  Seligion  (Par.  1638;  Lond.  1654).  He  returned 
to  England  in  1638,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  was  imprisoned  as  a  Royalist  in  Winches- 
ter House,  but  in  1643  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to 
France.  At  Paris  he  was  received  with  favor  by  the 
court,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Des  Cartes.  Af- 
ter Charles  I  had  fallen,  Digby  returned  to  England, 
but  the  Parliament  forbade  him  the  kingdom  under 
penalty  of  death.  Retiring  to  the  Continent,  he  trav- 
elled in  France  and  Italy ;  but  in  1655  he  was  again 
in  England,  and  was  in  frequent  attendance  at  the 
court  of  the  Protector.  He  went  again  to  France,  and 
busied  himself  with  the  preparation  of  philosophical 
papers.  He  returned  to  England  in  16isi,  and  died 
there  in  1665.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects ;  we  only  notice,  besides  the  one 
already  mentioned,  A  Treatiee  on  the  Soul^  proving  its 
Immartalitg  (Par.  1644);  Morea  Catholid,  or  Agee  of 
Faith  (anon.),  reprinted  in  8  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  184^7. 
The  Private  Memoirt  of  Sir  K,  Digbg^  etc.,  written  bg 
ffinuelf  were  published  in  London  in  1827  (8vo).  See 
Kippis,  Biographica  Britamuca,  v,  184  sq. ;  Chambers, 
Encyclopadia,  s.  v. 

Digit  (r^^iC,  €Uba\  the ''  finger"),  a  Jewish  meas- 
ure of  length,  being  about  the  breadth  of  a  finger  (q. 
v.).  It  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  palm,  and  the  24th 
of  a  cubit.  According  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot*s  tables,  the 
digit  is  0-912th  of  an  English  inch.    See  Metrology. 

Dignities  (J^&l^ai,  plur.  of  iol^ay  glory)  stands  In  2 
Pet.  ii,  10 ;  Jude  8,  figuratively  for  persons  high  in 
honor,  whom  each  of  those  apostles  blames  certain 
characters  for  calumniating.  The  term  in  this  con- 
nection is  usually  referred  to  earthly  magistrates  or 
princes,  whose  claim  to  deference  the  Gospel  every- 
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where  enforces  upon  its  followers ;  but  it  is  probably 
better  to  refer  it  to  the  angels,  even  including  those 
wlio  are  fallen,  since  the  context  in  both  passages  in- 
troduces the  good  angels  as  refraining  from  using  slan- 
derous or  abusive  epithets  towards  them.  The  term 
is  used  with  respect  to  the  celestials  by  PhUo  (J/on- 
arch,  ii,  218,  ed  Mang.).  Similar  is  the  usage  of  the 
terms  *' principalities  and  powers*'  in  numerous  pas* 
sages  of  tlie  epistles.     See  Angel. 

Dikd.    See  Vengeance. 

Dik^ah  (Heb.  Diklah',  nbj^n,  fem. ;  Sept.  ^ixXa ; 
Joseph.  ^tc\ac,  i4ii<.  i,  6, 4 ;  Vulg.  Deda),  the  seventh 
son  of  Joktan  (B.C.  post  2414) ;  also  the  name  of  a 
district  settled  by  a  tribe  descended  from  him  (Gen. 
X,  27).  As  the  name  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic  means  a 
palm-^ree,  it  has  been  Judged  necessary  to  seek  the 
seat  of  the  tribe  in  some  territory  rich  in  palm-trees ; 
of  such  there  are  several  in  Arabia  (comp.  Strabo,  xvi, 
776 ;  Pliny,  vi,  82).  One  famous  place  of  palm-4rees 
existed  at  the  very  entrance  of  Arabia  Felix,  hence 
called  by  the  Greeks  ^otvtKtav  (Ptolemy,  vi,  7,  23) ; 
but  this  was  remote  from  the  other  tribes  of  the  Jok- 
tanidsB.  See  Uzal.  Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii,  22)  finds  it 
in  Southern  Arabia,  in  the  district  of  the  Minai,  which 
was  also  rich  in  palm-trees  (Pliny,  vi,  28),  now  called 
Yemen  (Niebnhr,  Deecr.  p.  201) ;  Michaelis  (Spicileg, 
ii,  176)  in  the  region  of  the  Tigris  (from  the  analogy 
of  the  name  Diglaih) ;  but  where  the  ground  of  search 
is  so  uncertain,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  certain 
result  (see  Fressnel's  Litres,  in  the  Journal  Ariatique, 
X,  90-96,176-200;  Jomard's  Esaai,  in  Mengin's  Hist, 
de  VEgypte,  iii).  As,  however,  there  is  still  an  Arab 
tribe  in  the  region  of  Arabia  Felix  called  Duldai,  which 
is  probably  descended  from  Diklah — for  the  AralM 
have  always  been  aa  retentive  of  family  names  as  the 
Jews  themselves  (Forster's  Geog.  of  Arahia,  i,  115, 
147)->we  may  conclude  that  the  Diklaites  settled  in 
Yemen,  and  occupied  a  portion  of  it  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  Hejaz.     See  Ababla. 

Dil'e&n  (Heb.  DiXan',  l?^*!,  a  gowrd-fidd  or  eucum^ 
ber-patch,  suggestive  of  a  rich  soil ;  Sept.  AaXaav  v.  r. 
AaXady  Vulg.  Delean),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  situ- 
ated in  the  **  valley"  or  maritime  plain,  and  mention- 
ed between  Higdal-gad  and  Mizpeh  (Josh,  xv,  38). 
Van  de  Velde  (Narrat,  ii,  160)  suggests  that  it  may  be 
the  modem  place  Tina  (Beit  Tiina,  a  Mussulman  vil- 
lage, according  to  Smith,  in  Robinson's  Researches,  1st 
edit,  iii,  Append,  p.  118),  about  three  miles  north  of 
Tell  es-iSafieh,  in  tiie  maritime  plain  of  Philistia,  south 
of  Ekron.  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  103)  combines  the  name 
with  Mizpeh  following,  against  the  text. 

Dilherr,  Johann  Micbbl,  a  Gennan  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  Oct  14,  1604,  at  Themar,  in  Henne- 
l)erg.  His  father  having  lost  his  property,  t^e  young 
man  supported  himself  by  his  own  efforts,  chiefly  in 
proof-reading  at  Leipsic.  After  studying  at  Nurem- 
berg and  Altdorf,  he  became  professor  at  Jena,  first  of 
eloquence  in  1631,  of  history  in  1634,  and  of  theology 
in  1640.  In  1642  he  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Nuremberg,  and  in  1666  he  was  also  made  preacher  at 
St.  Sebaldus's  church.  Ho  died  in  that  town  April  8, 
1669.  Besides  a  Latin  history  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  some  philosophical  writings,  he  published 
Edogcs  Sacrm  N.  Test,,  Syriac,,  Gr.,  Lot.,  cum  observat, 
philol,,  cum  Rudimentis  Grammat,  Syriac,  (Halle,  1688, 
1646):— ^InufTi  Linguae  Sanctm  (1660,  Svo)  i-^Electo- 
rum  Ubri  tree,  in  quibus  rituum  sacr.  et  prof  an,  farrago 
continetur  (NOm.  1644).  — Adelung,  Supp,  to  Jdcher, 
cdfyem,  GekhrL-Lexikon  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gin.  s.  v. 

Dill,  the  marginal  and  correct  rendering  at  Matt, 
xxili,  23,  for  di^ov,  where  in  the  text  our  translators 
have  ^' anise" — misled,  perhaps,  by  the.  similarity  of 
anethum  and  anise,  Pliny,  however  (xix,  52),  careful- 
ly distinguishes  between  anethvm  and  anisrnn  (comp. 
Theophr.P/aaM.vii,l;  Dioscor.  iii, 461).    TheAnethum 
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^fraveoUns,  or,  aa  it  is  other wiM  calleA,  Anethtm  tege- 
tuniy  on  the  assumptioD  that  there  are  two  species,  is  a 
native  of  the  vrarmer  regions  of  the  south,  and  is  some- 
times cttltivated  in  English  gardens  under  the  name  of 
"  dill/'  It  belongs  to  that  very  common  natural  fiun- 
My  the  UmbdUferfB^  which  abounds  with  genera  and 
species  that  are  warmed  by  a  savor  of  aromatic  pun- 
gency. The  seeds  are  the  parts  that  are  used,  wheth- 
er it  be  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  alimentary  sys- 
tem with  a  warm  medicine,  or  of  pleasing  the  palate 
with  an  agreeable  condiment.  Among  the  Cossacks, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions,  the  plant 
is  cultivated  for  the  same  use  as  the  caraway  is  among 
us.  Dill,  caraway,  coriander,  and  cummin  belong  to 
the  same  natural  assemblage  of  plants,  and  though  the 
seeds  differ  in  form,  and  a  little  in  flavor,  yet  they  are 
employed  for  the  same  purposes,  and  possess  virtues 
very  nearly  allied  to  each  other.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
low, like  those  of  the  parsnip ;  the  leaves  decompound- 
ed into  hair-like  divisions.  The  Talmudists  describe 
the  plant  nsd,  thabath\  as  "called  in  the  Roman 
language  anihum"  and  add  that  it  was  tithed  whether 
gathered  green  or  ripe.  It  was  tithed  also  both  as  to 
the  seed  and  the  herb  itself.  That  the  herb  was  tithed 
implies  that  it  was  eaten  as  well  as  the  seeds,  and,  in- 
deed, this  is  expressly  said ;  and  we  are  told  that  it 
was  to  be  eaten  raw,  after  meat,  and  not  boiled  (Kitto, 
Pict,  Bible,  note  in  loc.).     See  AyiSE. 

DimiMory  Letters  (Epittoke  dimis$ona),  (1.) 
In  the  ancient  Church  it  was  customary  for  any  one 
about  to  travel  to  take  with  him  letters  of  credence 
from  his  own  bishop,  if  he  wished  to  communicate 
with  a  Church  in  another  country.  These  letters 
were  of  different  sorts,  according  to  the  occasions  or 
quality  of  the  persons  who  carried  them.  EpUto- 
la  commendcUorim  were  granted  to  persons  of  quali- 
ty, or  to  persons  whose  reputation  had  lieen  called  in 
question,  or  to  clergymen  who  had  occasion  to  trav- 
el in  foreign  countries.  EpUtoke  communicatoncB  sig- 
nified that  their  bearers  were  in  the  peace  and  com- 
munion of  the  Cliurch,  and  hence  were  called  pcLcifica, 
and  eccle$i(utic(B,  and  sometimes  canotdca.  Epistola  di- 
missoricB,  at  a  later  period,  were  only  given  to  the  cler- 
gy when  they  w^ere  to  remove  firom  their  own  diocese 
and  settle  in  another :  they  were  to  testify  that  they 
had  the  bishop's  leave  to  depart  All  these  went  under 
the  name  otjbrmatct,  because  they  were  written  in  a 
peculiar  form,  with  some  particular  marks,  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  counterfeits.  The}'  were  grant- 
ed by  the  bishop's  sole  prerogative.  (2.)  In  the  Church 
of  England,  dimissory  letters  are  such  as  are  used  when 
a  candidate  for  holy  orders  has  a  title  in  one  diocese  and 
is  to  be  ordained  in  another :  in  such  a  case,  the  proper 
diocesan  sends  his  letters,  directed  to  the  ordaining 
bishop,  giving  leave  that  the  bearer  may  be  ordained 
by  him.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  certifi- 
cates, or  testimonials  answering  to  the  EpUtoks  dimis- 
soric?,  are  required  of  clergymen  passing  from  one  dio- 
cese to  another  (Canon  v  of  1844).  Similar  provisions 
exist  in  other  Protestant  denominations. — Bingham, 
Orig.  Eceles,  book  il,  chap,  v ;  Hook,  Church  Dictionary 
(Am.  ed.),  s.  v. 

Dim''nah(Heb.  Dimnah%  insist,  a  dvng-hiU;  Sept. 
Af/ivcifYulg.  Dannd),  a  Levitical  city  of  the  trilM  of 
Zebulon,  assigned  to  the  family  of  the  Meraritcs  (Josh, 
zxi,  35).  Gesenins,  however,  suggests  that  in  this 
place  we  ought  rather  to  read  ns^"^,  IHmmonah,  the 
Remmon  (q.  T.)  mentioned  in  a  similar  connection  in 
Josh,  xix,  13;  1  Chron.  vi,  62  (see  Bertheau,  Chronik, 
p.  72,  73;  Movers,  Chronik,  p.  72). 

Di'mon  (T'^'^'nt,  by  an  interchange  of  letters  for 
V^*^?,  Dibon,  for  the  sake  of  alliteration  with  t"n, 
blood,  in  the  same  verse ;  Sept.  Aufiuv  v.  r.  'PffifuitVj 
Vulg.  i>i6o»i),  a  city  of  the  Moabites,  with  streams 


(**  waters")  a4jacent  (Isa.  xv,  9);  elsewhere  (as  in 
ver.  2)  more  properly  called  Dibok  (q.  v.). 

Dimo'nah  (Heb.  Dimonak\  nrs'^^,  for  liS-^^, 
Dibon ;  Sept  AifUMivd  v.  r.  'Pey^d,  Vulg.  IHm<mn\  a 
city  in  the  south-east  of  Judah,  mentioned  between 
Kinah  and  Adadah  (Josh,  xv,  22) ;  elsewhere  (Neh. 
xi,  25)  more  properly  called  Dibom  (q.  v.). 

Di'nall  (Heb.  Dinah^,  nr-n,  judged,  i.  e.  Wfufico. 
ted,  from  the  same  root  as  Dan  ;  Sept  Auvd ;  Joseph. 
Afiva,  Ant.  i,  21, 1),  the  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah 
(Gen.  XXX,  21),  and  therefore  full  sister  of  Simeon 
and  Levi.  Bom  B.C.  1913.  While  Jacob's  camp  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Shechem,  Dinah,  prompted 
by  curiosity,  went  out  "  to  see  the  daughters  of  the 
land,"  most  probably  to  a  festival,  when  she  was  se- 
duced by  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  Hivite  chief 
or  head-^nan  of  the  town.  Her  age  at  this  time,  judg- 
ing by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joseph's  age  (Gen. 
xxxvii,  2),  may  have  been  from  thirteen  to  fifteen, 
the  ordinary  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern  countries 
(Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i,  208).  Partly  from  dread  of  the 
consequences  of  his  misconduct,  and  partly,  it  would 
seem,  out  of  love  for  the  damsel,  he  solicited  a  mar- 
riage with  her,  leaving  the  **  marriage  price"  [see 
Mabriaoe]  to  be  fixed  by  her  family.  Such  repara- 
tion would  have  been  deemed  sufficient  under  the  Mo- 
saic law  <(Deut.  xxii,  28,  29)  among  the  members  of 
the  Hebrew  nation.  But  in  this  case  the  suitor  was 
an  alien,  and  the  crown  of  the  oflense  consisted  in  Its 
having  been  committed  by  an  alien  agsinst  the  favored 
people  of  God;  he  had  "wrought  folly  in  Israel" 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  7).  The  proposals  of  Hamor,  who  acted 
as  his  deputy,  were  framed  on  the  recognition  of  the 
hitherto  complete  separation  of  the  two  peoples ;  he 
proposed  the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the  establishment 
of  Uie  rights  of  intermarriage  and  commerce,  just  as 
among  the  Romans  the  jut  comoibii  and  the  jus  com- 
mercii  constituted  the  essence  of  civitcu.  The  sons  of 
Jacob,  bent  upon  revenge,  availed  themselves  of  the 
eagerness  which  Shechem  showed  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose ;  they  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  the  proposed 
union,  the  circumcision  of  the  Shechemites :  the  prac- 
tice could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the  Hivites,  for 
the  PhoBnicians  (Herod,  ii,  104),  and  probably  most  of 
the  Canaanitish  tribes,  were  circumcised.  Even  this 
was  therefore  yielded;  and  Simeon  and  Levi  took  a 
most  barbarous  advantage  of  the  compliance  by  fail- 
ing upon  the  town  on  the  third  day,  when  the  people 
were  disabled  by  the  effects  of  the  operation,  and  slew 
them  all  (Gen.  xxxiv).  For  this  act  of  truly  Oriental 
vindictivcness  no  excuse  can  be  offered,  and  Jacob 
repeatedly  alludes  to  it  with  abhorrence  and  regret 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  80;  xlix,  5-7).  To  understand  the  act 
at  all,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  any 
stain  upon  the  honor  of  a  sister,  and  especially  of  an 
only  sister  (see  Niemeyer,  Chardkt.  ii,  413  sq.),  is 
even  at  this  day  considered  as  an  insupportable  dis- 
grace and  inexpiable  offence  among  all  the  nomade 
tribes  of  Western  Asia.  If  the  woman  be  single,  her 
brothers  more  than  her  father — if  she  be  married,  her 
brothers  more  than  her  husband,  are  aggrieved,  and 
are  considered  bound  to  avenge  tlie  wrong.  Hence 
the  active  vengeance  of  Dinah's  full  brothers,  and  the 
comparative  passiveness  of  her  father  in  these  transac- 
tions. Jacob's  remark  (ver.  80),  however,  docs  not 
imply  merely  guiltiness  on  the  part  of  his  sons  in  this 
transaction,  but  be  dreaded  the  revenge  of  the  neigh- 
boring peoples,  and  even  of  the  family  of  Hamor, 
some  of  whom  appear  to  have  survived  the  massacre 
(Judg.  ix,  28).  His  escape,  which  was  wonderful, 
considering  the  extreme  rigor  with  which  the  laws  of 
blood-revenge  (q.  v.)  have  in  all  ages  prevailed  in  the 
East,  is  ascribed  to  the  special  interference  of  Jehovah 
(xxxv,  5).  Josephus  omits  all  reference  to  the  treach- 
ery of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  explains  the  easy  cap- 
ture of  the  city  as  occuixing  during  the  celebration  of 
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>  reSKt  (_Anl,  1,  21,  3).  The  object  Tor  whkb  tbii  nar- 
rative is  intnidaeed  lota  the  book  of  Genesis  pinbnblj 
ii  partly  to  explain  the  alluaion  in  Gen.  xlix,  5-7, 
nnd  partly  to  exhibit  tbe  consequeaces  of  an^  asaoela- 
tion  on  the  part  aF  the  Hebrews  with  the  heathens 
about  them.  Evald  (Gaek.  Itr.  i,  40)  arbitrarily  as- 
eomea  an  actoalfhaion  of  the  nomad  Isiaelitee  with  (he 
■boriginea  of  Shechem,  on  the  ground  that  the  daugli- 
ters  of  the  patriardu  are  generally  noticed  with  an 
ethnological  view.  It  appear*  from  Gen.  xl'i,  IS  that 
Dinah  continued  nomarried  in  the  patrlarch'e  ftimilr, 
and  accompanied  him  hilo  Egypt.— Kltto,  a.  t.  \  Smith, 
■.  V.     See  Jacob. 

Di'naiite  (Chald.  Dbu^',  K^l^^,  of  unknown,  bat 
probably  Median  origin,  nsed  aa  a  plur.  ^  Sept.  Aii- 
valot ;  Vulg.  Dima),  one  of  the  foreign  triben  colo- 
nixed  by  tlia  Auyriao  general  Aanappet  in  place  of 
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the  departed  Samaritans,  and  who  afterwards  Jcdned 
In  the  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  tetumed  Jews  In 
rebnllding  their  city  (Eira  iv,  0).  Junius  {Comm.  in 
lac),  witboDt  any  anthoritr,  identiRea  them  with  (he 
people  "  known  to  geographers  by  the  name  Dauta- 
ni;"  but  there  ia  only  a  Detna  mentioned  by  ancient 
writera,  and  that  an  obacure  (own  in  Africa  {Pliny, 
Hit!.  Nat.  vi,  S5>.  Scbultheaa  (^Paradia,  p.  S6il) 
vaguely  coqjectarea  DariSi,  the  moat  soatbeily  prov- 
ince of  Me^a  Uajor  (aopilnc  X°V,  Ptolemy,  vi,  2,  fl ; 
Pliny,  yI,  2S;  comp.  Uanoert,  V,  ii,  159),  or  Dera  in 
SD9iana(Aqpa,Pta1emy,vi,3,fi).  SeeDuRA.  Ewald 
iGadi.  d.  VoOxt  Itrael,  iii,  BTG)  aaggesta  the  Median 
dCy  Deukiier. 

Diuant,  or  Dinanto,  Datid  OP.    See  Datid  on 

DlNANTO. 

Dlno  0>~*,  akal'.  Gen.  xlul,  IC;   elsewhere  lo 
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**«al**  or  "  dsTimr  ;**  iL^wram^  Lake  si,  87 ;  John  zzi, 
13, 15) ;  DnrircB  (HnnM,  nrveAoA',  Pror.  xt,  17 ;  elM- 
where  ''allowance,"  2 ^KingB  zzr,  80;  "Tictnals," 
J«r.  xl,  5 ;  ''diet,"  Jer.  lU,  84 ;  apurrov.  Matt,  xxii,  4 ; 
Luke  xl,  88 ;  xIt,  12).  These  Heb.  terms  are  not  ex- 
preseiTe  of  anj  particolar  meal,  although  in  the  pas- 
sage first  cited  the  noon  meal  is  referred  to.  The 
Greek  terms  (both  kindred  to  y/pi,  ear-ly)  relate  proper- 
ly to  the  morning  meal,  taken  originally  at  sunrise 
(Homer,  //.  xxir,  124;  Od.  xri,  2);  in  later  times,  the 
breakfast  hmch,  lAt.  prmidkmf  taken  aboat  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon,  or  eren  so  late  as  noon ;  the  principal 
meal  being  the  ^ccirvov,  rendered  "supper"  (q.  v.), 
taken  later  in  the  afternoon  or  early  in  the  evening. 
See  Mbal. 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Egypt,  in  great 
ikmilies,  to  dine  at  noon,  and  for  this  purpose  the  meat 
was  slaughtered  on  the  premises  only  just  before  it 
was  required  for  cooldng  (Gen.  xliil,  16),  which  u  still 
the  custom  in  the  East  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate.  It  is  probable,  however,  tliat  the  Egyptians, 
like  other  inhabitants  of  the  East,  as  also  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  took  only  a  slight  dinner  about  this  time, 
the  principal  meal  being  at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening. 
Feasts  at  a  later  period  among  the  Jews  were  always 
appointed  at  supper-time,  for  the  burning  heat  of  noon 
diminished  the  appetite  for  food,  and  suppressed  the 
disposition  to  cheerfulness  (Mark  vi,  21 ;  Luke  xiv, 
34 ;  John  xii,  2).  A  considerable  quantity  of  meat 
was  served  up  at  these  repasts,  as  is  evident  from  the 
sculptures,  which  is  still  the  custom  of  Eastern  nations, 
whose  CBuma,  or  feast,  is  remarkable  for  tbe  unspar- 
ing proftiston  of  vianda.  A  great  variety  of  vegeta- 
bles was  also  required  on  all  occasions ;  and  when  din- 
ing in  private,  dishes  of  that  kind  seem  to  have  been 
in  greater  request  than  joints,  even  at  the  tables  of  the 
rich.  The  tables,  as  at  a  Roman  repast,  were  occa- 
sionally brought  in  and  removed  with  the  dishes  on 
them ;  sometimes  each  joint  was  served  up  separately, 
and  the  fruit,  deposited  in  a  plate,  or  trencher,  suc- 
ceeded the  meat  at  the  close  of  the  dinner.  The 
Egyptians,  like  the  Jews,  were  particularly  fond  of 
figs  and  grapes.  Fresh  dates,  when  in  season,  and  in 
a  dried  state  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  were  also 
brought  to  table,  as  well  as  a  preserve  of  the  fruit  still 
common  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt, 
i,  179  sq.,  abridgm.).     See  Banquet. 

Din'habah  (Heb.  Dmhabah',  nnnp?,  perhaps  rob- 
bers* deny  otherwise  ambush;  Sept  Aiwa/id;  Yulg. 
Denabd)y  an  Edomitish  city,  the  capital  (and  probably 
birthplace)  of  king  Bela  (Gen.  xxxvi,  82 ;  1  Chron.  i, 
48).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onontasi.  s.  v.  Aavafia, 
Damnaba)  mention  a  village  Jkmnea  (jAawM^  Jerome 
DamnabiJ^  eight  miles  fh>m  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of  Moab 
(Jerome,  "on  the  road  to  Amon"),  and  another  on 
Mount  Peor,  seven  miles  Arom  Esbus  (Heshbon) ;  but 
neither  of  these  has  claim  to  be  the  Dinhabah  of  Scrip- 
ture. R.  Joseph,  in  his  Teargym  (on  1  Chron.  i,  48, 
ed.  Willdns),  finds  a  significance  in  the  name.  After 
identifying  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  with  Laban  the 
Syrian,  he  adds,  "  And  the  name  of  his  capital  city  was 
Dinhal>ab,  for  it  toas  given  (rO'^T\^'r\*>V()  him  as  a  pres- 
ent." The  name  is  not  uncommon  among  the  She- 
mitic  races.  Ptolemy  (v,  16,  24)  mentions  a  Danaba 
(Aava/3a)  in  Palmyrene  Syria,  afterwards  a  bishop's 
see,  and  according  to  Zosimus  (iii,  27)  there  was  a  D<t^ 
nabe  (Savafirj)  in  Babylonia.  The  place  in  question 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  petty  localities  of  Mount  Seir, 
possibly  at  Dibdiba,  a  littie  N.E.  of  Petra  (Smithes  list 
in  Robinson's  Besearchesy  iii,  App.  p.  114,  and  i,  Jtfqp). 

Dinim.    See  Talmud. 

Dinner.    See  Dine. 

Dinter,  Gustav  Frxedrxch,  a  German  theolo- 
gian,  was  bom  at  Boma,  in  Saxony,  Feb.  29,  1760. 
He  studied  theology  at  Leipsic,  and  on  leaving  the 


nnivenily  wm  chaigvd  with  the  education  of  tlie 
of  chamberlain  Pdll^ts.  In  1787  he  became  pastor  of 
Kitscher,  near  Boma,  and  in  1797  director  of  the  teach- 
ers* seminary  at  Friedrichstadt,  near  Dresden.  He 
was  afterwards  successively  pastor  at  Gdmitz  in  1807, 
school  inspector  in  1816,  and  finally  professor  of  the- 
ology at  KOnigsberg  in  1822.  He  died  at  the  latter 
place  May  29, 1881.  He  wrote  largely  on  catechetics, 
religions  education,  and  other  practical  subjects,  all  in 
the  interest  of  Rationalism.  In  his  books  ibr  childrein, 
Dinter  opens  their  eyes  as  to  the  imperfect  notions  of 
their  fathers  as  to  God,  miracles,  etc  *'He  gives 
teachers  directions  liow  to  conduct  themselves  cleverly 
in  such  matters,  and  afterwards,  in  agreement  with  the 
principles  he  recommends,  he  lays  down  plans  of  cate- 
chising. For  example,  there  are  to  be  two  ways  of 
catechising  about  Jonah :  one  before  an  audience  not 
sufficiently  enlightened,  and  where  all  remains  in  Its 
old  state ;  another  for  places  which  nave  more  light. 
In  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  a  double  ex- 
planation is  given  for  the  same  reason.  One  is  the  old 
orthodox  way,  and  the  other  a  more  probable  neolo^;- 
ical  plan.  A  clever  teacher  is  to  cliooBe  for  himself; 
a  dull  one  may  ask  the  parish  clergyman  how  fiar  be 
may  go."  His  collected  works  have  been  published 
by  Wilhehn,  under  the  title  Exegetiscke  Werhe  (1841- 
48, 12  vols.);  KaUehoUAe  Werke  (1840-44, 16  vols.) ; 
Pcsdagogiseke  Werke  (1840-45,  9  vols.);  Asoetiseke 
Werke  (1844^1,  5  vols.).  He  published  an  autobiog- 
raphy (Dinier's  LAen  von  ihm  selbst  besekri^en,  Nea- 
stadt,  1829).— Kahnis,  German  Proteslaniitny  ch.  ii,  § 
6 ;  Pierer,  Umversal^Lexikony  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  BtojUEn- 
cyklop,  iii,  897 ;  Hurst,  Hutorg  of  RationaUstn,  ch.  viiL 

Dioo8Bsard«.    See  Sbpphoris. 

Diocesan  Episcopacy,  that  system  of  Episco- 
pacy in  which  the  bishop  has  jurisdiction  only  over  m 
certain  number  of  parishes,  or  over  a  certain  district 
of  country,  called  a  diocese.  See  Bishop  ;  Episcopa- 
cy; Diocese. 

Diocese  (^toiin|<nc,  admimsiratum),  the  territnrial 
circuit  of  a  bishop's  administration  where  the  Episco- 
pacy is  €liooesan  (q.  v.). 

1.  Roman  Civil  Dioceses,— The  origin  of  the  diocesan 
division  is  to  be  traced  to  the  ancient  division  of  the 
later  Roman  empire.  The  term  diocese  is  used  by  Cic- 
ero (/am.  iii,  8,  4)  to  designate  the  district  of  a  gov- 
ernor's jurisdiction.  Constantino  divided  the  empire 
into  13  larger  divisions,  called  dioceses,  which  were 
again  divided  into  120  provinces.  The  dioceses  were 
governed  by  vicars  or  prefects.  Tbe  civil  diocesan 
division  in  the  days  of  Arcadius  and  Hcmorins  (begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  centniy)  was  as  follows :  I.  Prtrfectus 
Prtxiorio  per  Orientem ;  five  dioceses  were  subject  to 
his  jurisdiction,  namely,  1,  the  Oriental  diocese,  prop- 
erly so  called ;  2,  the  diocese  of  Egypt ;  8,  the  diocese 
of  Asia ;  4,  tlie  diocese  of  Pontus ;  5,  the  diocese  of 
Thrace.  II.  Prtrfectus  Pneiorio  per  lUgricum  :  only 
two  dioceses  were  committed  to  his  superintendence, 
namely,  1,  the  diocese  of  Macedonia ;  2,  the  diocese  of 
Dacia.  III.  Prafectus  Preetorio  Italia:  three  dio- 
ceses were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  governor, 
namely,  1,  the  diocese  of  Italy ;  2,  the  diocese  of  Illy- 
ria ;  8,  the  diocese  of  Africa.  IV.  Pra/ectus  Preeiorio 
GaiHarwn:  he  had  the  command  of  three  diocesess 
nameh",  1,  the  diocese  of  Spain ;  2,  tbe  diocese  of 
Gaul ;  8,  the  diocese  of  Britain.  The  diocese  of  Brit- 
ain included  five  provinces,  namely,  1,  Maxima  Caesa- 
reensis ;  2,  Yalentia ;  8,  Britannia  Prima  ;  4,  Britan- 
nia Secunda ;  6,  Flavia  Cssareensis.     Or  thus : 

Diocna  or  Bbit^ib.  Exabqb  op  Yobk,  if  any. 

Provineen,  Mrtropoles. 

1.  Maxima  deearaensis,  L  e.  at  flnt, ) 

all  from  the  Thames  to  the  north-  V  Eboracum  (YoitX 
em  bonders ) 

2.  Flavia  Cesarcenaiii,  taken  out  of  | 

the  former,  and  containing  all  >  Eboncnm. 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Uumber) 
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t  Brttunl*  PrimmLa.aUMHith  cf )  , 


-rheT^i.«.".T::;:;:;;:;.v.7.:-.f '*"■'"«' (^^ 

^>  Cu-lBlnm  (CBrleoU. 
B.  ViUvi~UiL,~W°°<l>heFieta'  nil.'.     Etwncura. 
(BingEiun,  Orig.  EecUt.  bk.  iz,  cb.  I,  trher«  the  anbjeet 
ia  TBI}- fully  trutad.) 

2.  £aJaiaitital  Diocaa,—"  Some  auppoM  the  dlri- 
■lon  of  •  church  into  dioceaea  to  be  the  oitunl  conse- 
quence of  the  iaatitutiDn  of  the  office  of  bbhop,  and  that 
thfl  tiie  of  the  Bj-atem  of  dioccBao  dirUion  of*  church 
b  to  be  found  in  the  Now  TesUment.  Bnt  tbia  is  ev- 
idently a  mistake.  In  the  times  of  the  apoetles  a  dio- 
ceae  and  a  chnrch  appear  to  have  been  the  same ;  there 
wan,  therefore,  no  division  of  any  church  into  dioceeea. 
Ifit  be  Mill  that  (Ae  Chnrch,  I.e.  the  Catholic  Cburch, 
was  thua  divided,  this  too  ia  a  miatake.  What  is  dl- 
Tide<l  muat  have  drat  siistad  aa  a  tnhoit.  Noir  the 
Catholic  Chnrch  never  existed  as  a  ahob,  1. 1.  as  one 
complete  cDmmuiiit7  on  earth,  from  the  lime  that 
Christianity  passed  the  bounds  of  JemBalem.  Thence- 
forirard  there  was  not  diviiiim,  but  ailitiimt  of  ffesh 
churches"  (Eden,  CAurcinion'i  Dictionary,  t.  v.).  Af- 
ter the  order  of  bishops  had  fully  sslabliahod  itaelf, 
and  the  state  had  become  Christian,  the  Church  took 
her  model  of  eccleitaslical  territorial  division  from  that 
of  the  stats.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury tha  Church  appears  to  have  been  divided  in  a 
similar  manner  vith  the  empire,  having  an  exarch  or 
patriarch  in  sach  of  the  thirteen  great  dioceses,  and  a 
metropolitan  or  primate  in  every  province.  The  less- 
er diocese,  used  as  tbe  word  is  nov,  Included  the  epis- 
copol  city  itself,  and  all  the  region  round  about  it,  irllh 
its  numerous  congregstions  under  the  bishop's  Juris- 
diction; hence  it  vas  called  the  bishop's  vapaiKia, 
which,  in  its  original  application,  meant  the  bishop's 
whole  diocese,  though  the  word  parish,  or  a  single  con- 
gregation,  has  flowed  tram  it  in  later  days.  At  a  later 
period  the  word  diocese  was  transferred  to  the  bishop's 
field  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  word  puirtarciate  covered 
that  of  the  ancient  diocese. 

In  England,  up  to  the  twelfth  century,  bishops  were 
aaid  to  exercise  their  functions  within  a  certain  geo- 
graphical territory  colled  tpariihi  the  word  dioceM 
was  seldom  used,  nor  was  it  at  all  employed  in  En) 
land,  with  authority  ftom  tho  popea,  until  A.D.  1138 
(flrVf.  ami  For.  Eamg.  Uman,  No.  211,  p.  223).      1 
Church  of  England  now  includes  twenty-eight  t 
ccses  (Including  the  two  archbishoprics) ;  that  of  1 
land  twelve.     In  the  United  Stales  a  diocese  ia  a  i 
ritoiy  under  tbe  jnrisdtclioa  of  a  single  bishop  of 
Pntestant  Episcopal  or  Roman  Church,  whether  c( 
prehending  one  or  more  states  of  the  Union,  or  only 
part  of  a  state.     New  dioceses  can  be  formed  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  with  the  content  of  the 
lnshop,theINoceaan  Convention,  and  tbe  General  Con- 
vention.   There  were  in  the  United  States,  in  1867, 
thirty-four  dioceses  of  the  ProtestantEpiscopal  Church, 
and  for^-fonr  diocesea  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  1868,  the  pope,  in  accordance  -with  (he  proposition 
made  by  the  "Second  Plenarj- Council  of  Baltimore." 
established  nine  new  dioceses,  thereby  increasing  the 
total  number  of  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  to  fifty-three. 
See  Bingham,  On'g.  Ecdtt.  book  ix,  chap,  i;  Bilson, 
Ptrpefual  GovtrBToetU  of  Chriit'i  Charrh,  chop,  xiv  ; 
Hook,  CSurci  Dictionan/,  a.  v.  i  Fe^rari^  Prompla  Bib- 
lintheca,  a.  v. ;   Elliott,  Drlineatloa  o/RoraanUm,  book 
iii,  chap,  ii ;  Hooker,  Ecctatatticdl  PolHy,  hook  vii,  § 
8 ;  Siegel,  SandbiuA  der  A  l(trihlaner,  iv,  878. 

DiocleBlon.  or  blooletiaii  (Diocs-etiaucs,  Cai- 
T!»  AoBELICS  VALERlua),  Roman  emperor,  was  horn 
about  A.D,  £46  (others  say  266),  near  Salons,  in  Dal- 
aata.  From  the  name  ofhls  mother,  Dioclea,  he  waa 
called  Dioclea,  which  he  afterwards  nude  Diocletiaona. 
He  entered  the  army,  and  rose  ftom  tbe  ranks  to  high 
position.  Diocleslan  commanded  the  household  or  Im- 
perial body-guards  whan  young  Numerianus,  the  son 
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of  Cama,  waa  secratly  pot  to  death  by  Apsr,  bis  flt- 
thar-in-law,  while  travelling  In  a  doaa  litter  on  ai>- 
countof  illDeaa,ontherMnniofthe  army  thnn  Perda. 
The  death  of  Nnmerianus  being  discovered,  after  aav. 
eral  days,  by  tbe  aoldlsrs  near  Calchedon,  they  arrest- 
ed Aper  and  proclaimed  Diocleslan  empeior,  who,  ad- 
drouing  the  soldiers  fh>m  his  tribunal  in  the  camp, 
protested  his  innocence  of  the  death  of  Numerianns, 
and  then,  upbraiding  Aper  for  the  crime,  plnnged  his 
aword  into  his  body.  The  nsw  emperor  observed  to  a 
friend  that  "  he  had  now  killed  the  boar,"  alluding  to 
a  prediction  made  to  him  by  a  Druidess  la  Osul,  that 
he  should  mount  the  throne  as  soon  as  he  had  killed 
the  wild  boar  (Lat.  Aper).  He  became  emperor  Sept. 
17,  284,  and  in  266  chose  Haxfanlnianua  aa  hia  col- 
league In  the  empire  (aa  Augostm) ;  In  292  he  added 
Oalerloa  aa  Cesar,  while  Maiiminlanua  chose  Con- 
atantlua  Chloma.  'The  empire  waa  parcelled  out  among 
them,  and  the  theory  of  the  ayatem  waa  that  the  young- 
er men,  aa  Caaara,  ebonld  be  trained  to  rule,  and  sbould 
auccoed  in  time  to  tha  functiona  of  Augustus.  Inter- 
nal peace  waa  lecnred  for  years  by  this  arrangement. 


The  rdgn  of  DIoclesiaD  was  Id  many  leapecta  a  noble 
ind  successful  one,  bnt  ita  glory  was  stained  by  the 
lerrible  persecntJon  of  the  Christians  whicb  he  author- 
"The  earlier  part  of  his  reign  was  favorable  to 
the  Christiana,  and  It  was  through  the  weakness  and 
titlon  of  the  prince,  rather  than  his  wjckedneia, 
that  bis  name  ia  now  inacribed  on  tbe  tablets  of  lnfa< 
my  aa  the  most  savage  among  persecutors.  Golerina 
represented  to  him  that  the  permanence  of  the  Roman 
institutiona  was  Incompatible  with  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity,  which  should  therefore  be  extirpated. 
Dioclesisn  proposed  the  subject  to  a  sort  of  council, 
composed  of  some  eminent  military  and  Judicial  offi- 
cera.  They  assented  to  the  opinion  of  Galerius  ;  bnt 
the  emperor  atlU  hesitated,  until  the  measure  was  sanc- 
tioned and  aanetifled  by  the  oracle  of  the  Miledan 
Apollo.  The  emperor  gave  a  tardy  consent  to  the 
commencement  of  a  plan  Into  which  he  appears  to 
have  entered  with  the  moat  considerate  calmneas, 
though  it  ia  also  true  that  during  its  progieis  some  iD- 
ddenta  occurred  which  enliated  his  passiona  in  the 
cause,  and  even  so  inflamed  them  that,  in  the  height 
of  his  madncM.  he  certainly  proposed  nothing  lers  than 
the  extermination  of  tbe  Christian  name.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Ciesar  Galerlua,  who  was  animated,  from 
whatsoever  motive,  by  an  unmitigated  detestation  of 
the  worshippers  of  Christ,  and  who  thirsted  for  their 
destruction,  was  probably  the  most  powerful  of  those 
circumstances.  Bnt  the  second  mast  not  be  forgotten. 
In  tbe  disputes,  now  become  general,  between  the 
Christian  ministers  and  the  pagan  priests,  the  teach- 
ers of  philosophy  are  almost  invariably  found  on  the 
side  of  the  latter;  andas  it  is  not  denied— not  even  by 
Gibbon— that  those  lesmed  persona  directed  the  conraa 
and  auegested  the  means  of  persecution,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  a  coniddeimblo  share  in  the  gnilt 
of  ita  origin  to  their  penidooa  eloquence.  Diocleidan 
published  his  first  edict  in  the  February  of  808,  Three 
others  of  greater  severity  succeeded  it ;  and,  during  a 
shamefulperiodoftenyeaTs,they  were  very  generally 
and  rigorously  enfbrced  by  himself,  his  coUeagnss,  and 
successors.  It  la  needles*  to  particularise  the  degrees 
of  barbarity  by  which  thoie  edicts  were  sevwally  di*. 
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tinguished.  The  lubatance  of  the  whole  series  is  this 
(see  EasebiuB,  Hut,  Eccl.  bk.  yiil) :  The  sacred  books 
pf  the  Christians  were  sought  for  and  burned ;  death 
was  the  punishment  of  all  who  assembled  secretly  for 
religious  worship ;  imprisonment,  slavery,  and  infamy 
were  inflicted  on  the  dignitaries  and  presidents  of  the 
churches ;  every  art  and  method  was  enjoined  for  the 
conversion  of  the  believers,  and  among  those  methods 
were  various  descriptions  of  torture,  some  of  them  fa- 
tal. During  the  preceding  ninety  years  the  Church 
had  availed  itself  of  the  consent  or  connivance  of  the 
civil  government  to  erect  numerous  religious  edifices, 
and  to  purchase  some  landed  property.  These  build- 
ings were  now  demolished,  and  the  property  underwent 
the  usual  process  of  ooniiscation.  A  more  degrading, 
but  less  effectual  measure  attended  these :  Cliristians 
were  excluded  from  all  public  honors  and  offices,  and 
even  removed  without  the  pale  of  the  laws  and  the 
protection  of  justice ;  liable  to  all  accusations,  and  in- 
viting them  by  their  adversity,  they  were  deprived  of 
every  form  of  legal  redress.  Such  were  the  penalties 
contained  in  those  edicts ;  and  though  it  be  true  that 
in  some  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  in 
Gaul,  and  perhaps  Britain,  their  asperity  was  some- 
what softened  by  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
CiBsar  Constantins,  we  are  not  allowed  to  believe  that 
their  execution  even  there  waa  generally  neglected, 
and  we  have  too  much  reason  to  be  assured  that  it  was 
conducted  with  very  subservient  zeal  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  In  process  of  time  the  sufferings 
of  the  Christians  were  partially  alleviated  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Constantine,  but  they  did  not  finally  termi- 
nate till  his  accession*'  (WaddingtoD,  Church  Hittory^ 
ch.  iv).  In  the  autumn  of  803  Dioclesian  was  taken 
with  an  illness  which  affected  him  for  many  months, 
and  in  305  he  abdicated  in  Ikvor  of  Galeriua,  and  re- 
tired to  Salona,  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  lived  quietly 
and  greatly  respected  until  July,  313,  when  he  died. 
See  Eng.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Eusebius,  Ch.  Hitt.  bk.  viii ; 
Gibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall  of  the  Roouxh  Empire^  ch.  xiii ; 
Moflheim,  Hitt.  Comment,  etc.,  cent,  iij,  §  22 ;  Lardner, 
WorkSj  vii,  515  sq.     See  Persecutions. 

Diodati,  Jean  (/ta/.  Giovakmi),  an  eminent  di- 
vine of  the  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  In  Geneva  in 
1576,  of  a  noble  Italian  family  fh)m  Lucca.  His  prog^ 
ress  in  learning  was  so  rapid  that  Beza  procured  him 
the  professorship  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Ge- 
neva when  he  was  but  twenty-one.  In  1608  he  be- 
came pastor,  or  parish  minister,  and  in  the  following 
year  professor  of  theology.  While  travelling  in  Italy, 
he  became  acquainted  with  father  Sarpi  and  his  friend 
father  Fulgenzio,  and  there  appears  to  liave  been  some 
talk  and  correspondence  between  them  about  attempt- 
ing a  religious  reform  in  Italy,  but  Sarpi's  caution  and 
maturer  judgment  checked  the  fervor  of  the  other  two. 
Diodati  afterwards  translated  into  French  and  publish- 
ed at  Geneva  Sarpi's  Hiitory  of  the  CoUncU  of  Trent. 
He  was  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Geneva  on  several  mis- 
sions, first  to  the  Reformed  churches  in  France,  and  af- 
terwards to  those  of  Holland,  where  he  attended  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  and  he  was  one  of  the  divines 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  acts  of  that  assembly.  He 
published  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1607, 
which,  though  paraphrastic,  is  still  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  diat  language ;  and  afterwards  a  French 
translation,  with  brief  notes,  which  was  not  completed 
till  1644,  and  is  not  very  well  done.  He  wrote  also 
Annolaiiones  in  Biblia  (Geneva,  1607,  fol.),  which  were 
translated  into  English  and  published  in  London  in 
1646  (3d  ed.  1651),  and  various  theological  and  contro- 
versial works,  among  them  De  Fictitio  Pontifiaorum 
Pargatorw  (1619);  Dejusta  Secestione  Reformaiarum 
ab  Ecdetia  Romana  (1628);  De  Ecclesia  (1620);  De 
Aniichritto  (1624).  Senebier,  Iliaioire  LUteraire  de  Ge- 
n^,  gives  a  catalogue  of  Diodati's  works.  He  died 
at  Geneva  in  1649.  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GhUrah, 
aciv,  235,  and  references  there. 


Diodati,  Dominico,  an  Italian  scholar  and  tr- 
chnologist,  was  bom  at  Naples  1736,  and  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  ecclesiastical  studies.  He  is  men- 
tioned here  on  account  of  his  De  Ckrialo  Grace  loqtiaiU^ 
exercitatioj  qua  otUnditur  Grwcam  sive  HeUemttiean 
linguam  cum  Judoeia  omnSbuB^  turn  ip$e  adeo  Chritto  Don- 
inOy  et  cqfOttoHi  nativam  ac  vemaadamfuiiae  (Neapoli, 
1767 ;  edited,  with  a  preface,  by  Dobbin,  Loud.  1843, 
sm.  8vo).  The  work  seeks  to  prove  tliat  Christ  aod 
the  apostles  spoke  only  in  Greek,  and  made  nso  only 
of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures.  See  Am.  Bib- 
Ucal  JUpontory,  i,  314. 

DiodoniSi  bishop  of  Tarsus,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  at  Antioch.  After  being  ordained  priest 
there,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  its  Ctiurcti  daring 
the  banishment  of  Meletius,  its  head,  though  only  k 
priest's  orders,  he  acted  so  pradently  and  courageously 
as  to  maintain  orthodoxy  in  the  see.  After  the  return 
of  Meletius  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Tarsus,  A.D.  378. 
So  great  was  hb  fame  that  he  was  chosen  to  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  the  Eastern  churches  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  381 .  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
accurately  known,  but  it  must  have  been  before  A.D. 
394.  None  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us  except 
in  fragments  or  extracts,  preserved  by  Photius  and  oth- 
ers. He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  great  men  of  his 
own  and  after  times,  and  his  writings  much  commended. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  was  an  advocate  of  Nes- 
torianism,  was  his  pupil,  and  the  scholar  was  supposed 
to  have  imbibed  his  heresy  from  his  master.  Cbrysos* 
tom  was  also  one  of  his  pupils.  Even  the  fame  and 
orthodoxy  of  St.  Chrysostom  could  not  avail  his  fo^ 
mer  master.  The  loss  of  his  works  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  he  was  the  first  that  began  to  throw  aside 
allegor)'  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  From  the 
catalogue  of  his  works  mentioned  by  Suidas  (\n  tog. 
Diodor.\  most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  explana- 
tions of  Scripture,  or  controversial  tracts ;  Photius  has 
preserved  (Cod.  223,  p.  662)  much  of  his  argument 
taken  out  of  a  treatise  on  Fate;  and  Ebedjesa  (.Asse- 
man.  Bib.  Or,  tom.  iii,  p.  89),  in  his  catalogue  of  Syriac 
ecclesiastical  writers,  mentions  60  books  of  Diodotos 
that  the  Arians  burned,  and  gives  the  titles  of  eight  of 
them.  His  style  was  clear  and  perspicuous,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Photius,  and  his  arguments,  says 
St.  Basil  {Epia.  167),  were  close  and  well  arranged,  ex- 
pressed in  language  of  the  greatest  simplicity  (Socra- 
tes, Hitt.  Eccl.  chap,  vi ;  Theodoret,  Hia.  Eccl  iv,  25). 
See  the  list  of  his  writings  in  Fabricins,  BlbHotheca 
Grceca  (ed.  Harles),  ix,  277-282 ;  also  Leo  AUatius, 
Diatriba  de  Theodorit,  No.  Ixvi,  apud  Ang.  Mai,  JJifcf 
oth.  Nov.  Pair,  vi,  137 ;  also  given  in  Migne,  PtUrologia 
Greece^  xxxiii,  1545-1627,  where  fragments  of  the  com- 
mentaries of  Diodorus  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Psalnis 
are  given  in  Greek  and  I^tin.  Semisch  (in  Hcrzog's 
Beal-Encyklopadie,  iii,  405)  gives  an  account  of  the  doc- 
trinal position  of  Diodoms,  which  we  condense  as  fol- 
lows. Diodorus  died  not  only  in  the  odor  of  sanctUy, 
but  with  a  high  reputation  for  orthodoxy.  The  Nes- 
torian  controversy,  after  his  death,  robbed  him  of  this 
reputation.  Some  of  his  writings  against  Apollinar- 
ism  involve  the  principles  of  the  later  Nestorianism, 
e.  g.  the  irpoQ  rov^  trvvovmaarac,  and  the  treatise 
v€pi  rov  ayiov  irvtufiaroQ  (Phot.  Btbi  Cod.  lOi),  o( 
the  former  of  which  there  are  fragments  in  Hanus 
Mercator  (ed.  Bahucy  p.  349  sq.)  and  Leontius  Bysan- 
tinus  (Canisius,  Zecl.  Antitiq.  ed.  Basnage,  i, 691  sq). 
Here  Diodoms  makes  the  Son  of  God  twofold,  viz.  the 
Logos  of  God  and  the  Son  of  David,  of  whom  the  la^ 
ter,  not  the  former,  was  conceived  by  Mary  through 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  mystery  of  the  incarnation  con- 
sists in  the  assumption  of  a  perfect  humanity  by  die 
Logos.  The  relation  of  the  two  natures  is  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Logos  in  the  man  Jesus,  as  his  temple 
or  outward  investiture.  Through  this  relation  the 
Son  of  David  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  though  not  in 
the  proper  and  exclusive  sense.    This  view,  making 
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the  union  of  the  two  natares  an  external  and  moral 
rather  than  substantial  union,  naturally  led,  after  Nes- 
torianism  arose,  to  the  conclusion  that  Diodorus  and 
the  school  of  Antioch  had  been  its  precursors,  to  say 
the  least.  See  the  article  of  Semisch  in  Herzog,  JRecU- 
Enctfklop.  1.  c. ;  and  compare  Lardner,  Worlea^  iv,  37G 
sq. ;  Ceilller,  ffittoire  GenMde  de$  auteurs  eccUtiaUi- 
gttes,  y,  586  sq.  (ed.  of  Paris,  1863-65) ;  Gieseler,  Ch. 
History,  vol.  1,  §  82 ;  Domer,  Pm-ton  o/Chritt  (Edinb. 
transl.),  per.  ii,  epoch  i,  chap.  i. 

DiognetuB,  the  Epiistle  to,  an  anonymous 
Greek  letter  to  an  inquiring  heathen  of  some  distinc* 
tion,by  the  name  of  Diognetus,  in  vindication  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  one  of  the  most  precious  remains  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity,  equal,  both  in  matter  and  style,  to  the 
best,  and  superior  to  most  of  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tolic fathers  and  early  apologists. 

I.  CorUents, — It  consists  of  twelve  (or  rather  ten) 
chapters.  It  opens  with  an  address  to  Diognetus, 
who  is  described  as  exceedingly  desirous  to  learn  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  mode  of  worship  in  distinction 
from  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews.  The  writer,  rejoicing 
in  this  opportunity  to  lead  a  Gentile  friend  to  the  path 
of  truth,  exposes  first  the  vanity  of  idols  (ch.  ii),  then 
the  superstitions  of  the  Jews  (ch.  iii  and  iv),  after 
which  he  gives,  by  contrast,  a  striking  and  truthful 
picture  of  Christian  life,  which  moves  in  this  world 
like  the  invisible,  immortal  soul  in  the  visible,  perish- 
ing body  (ch.  v  and  vi),  and  sets  forth  the  benefits  of 
Christ^s  coming  (ch.  vii).  He  next  describes  the  mis- 
erable condition  of  the  world  before  Christ  (ch.  viii), 
and  answers  the  question  why  he  appeared  so  late  (ch. 
ix).  In  this  connection  occuraTa  beautiful  passage  on 
the  atonement,  which  is  almost  worthy  of  St.  Paul, 
and  is  fuller  and  clearer  on  that  subject  than  any  that 
can  bo  found  before  Irenaeus.  He  concludes  with  an 
account  of  the  blessings  and  moral  effects  whicli  flow 
from  the  Christian  faith  (ch.  x).  This  is  a  fit  conclu- 
sion of  the  epistle.  The  last  two  chapters,  which  are 
probably  an  addition  by  a  later  hand,  treat  of  knowl- 
edge, faith,  and  spiritual  life  with  reference  to  the  tree 
of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise. 

II.  Form  and  Vabie. — Within  this  short  compass 
the  writer  brings  out  a  mine  of  rich  thouglit  in  elegant 
style,  and  betrays  throughout  Hellenic  culture  and 
elegant  taste.  The  epistle  is  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  memorials  of  prim- 
itive Christianity.  It  belongs  to  the  literature  of  apol- 
ogetics, or  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  forms  the 
connecting  link  between  the  practical  exhortations  of 
the  apostolic  fathers  and  the  more  elaborate  apologies 
of  Justin  Mart^nr  and  his  successors.  It  reflects  vivid- 
ly the  power  of  Christianity  in  those  days,  which  tried 
the  hearts  of  believers  when  the  profession  of  Christ 
was  connected  with  the  risk  of  life.  It  breathes  the 
spirit  of  true  martyrdom.  **  Do  you  not  see  the  Chris- 
tians exposed  to  wild  beasto,  and  yet  not  overcome  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  the  more  of  them  are  punished, 
the  greater  becomes  their  number?  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  work  of  man,  but  the  power  of  God" 
(ch.  vii).  The  picture  of  true  Christianity,  as  related 
to  the  world,  is  a  perfect  gem,  and  as  applicable  to  the 
present  time  as  to  the  age  of  confessors  and  martyrs. 
"  The  Christians,"  says  the  writer  (ch.  v  and  vi),  **are 
not  distinguished  from  other  men  by  country,  by  lan- 
guage, nor  by  civil  institutions  ;  for  they  neither 
dwell  in  cities  by  themselves,  nor  use  a  peculiar 
tongue,  nor  lead  a  singular  mode  of  life.  They  dwell 
in  the  Grecian  or  barbarian  cities,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
they  follow  the  usage  of  the  country  in  dress,  food, 
and  the  other  aiiaire  of  life.  Tet  they  present  a  won- 
derful and  confessedly  paradoxical  conduct.  They 
dwell  in  their  own  native  lands,  but  as  strangers. 
They  take  part  in  all  things  as  citizens,  and  they  suf- 
fered all  things  as  foreigners.  Ever}'  foreign  country 
is  a  &therland  to  them,  and  every  native  land  is  a  for- 
eign.    They  marry,  like  others ;  they  have  children  ; 


but  they  do  not  cast  away  their  offspring.    They  have 
the  table  in  common,  but  not  wives.     They  are  in  the 
flesh,  but  they  do  not  live  after  the  flesh.     They  live 
upon  earth,  but  are  citizens  of  heaven.     They  obey 
the  existing  laws,  and  excel  the  laws  by  their  lives. 
They  love  all,  and  are  persecuted  by  all.     They  are 
unknown,  and  yet  they  are  condemned.     They  are 
lulled  and  made  alive.     They  are  pure  and  make 
many  rich.     They  lack  all  things,  and  in  all  things 
abound.     They  are  reproached,  and  glory  in  their  re- 
proaches.    They  are  calumniated,  and  are  justified. 
They  are  cursed,  and  they  bless.    They  receive  scorn, 
and  they  give  honor.     They  do  good,  and  are  pun- 
ished as  evil-doers.     When  punished,  they  rejoice,  as 
being  made  alive.     By  the  Jews  they  are  attacked  as 
aliens,  and  by  the  Greeks  persecuted;  and  the  cause 
of  the  enmity  their  enemies  cannot  tell.     In  short, 
what  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  the  Christians  are  in  the 
world.     The  soul  is  diffused  through  all  the  members 
of  the  body,  and  the  Christians  are  spread  through  the 
cities  of  the  world.     The  soul  dwells. in  the  body,  but 
it  is  not  of  the  body ;  so  the  Christians  dwell  in  the 
world,  but  are  not  of  the  world.     The  soul,  invisible, 
keeps  watch  in  the  visible  body ;  so  also  the  Christians 
are  seen  to  live  in  the  world,  but  their  piety  is  invisi- 
ble.    The  fiesh  hates  and  wars  against  the  soul,  suf- 
fering no  wrong  from  it,  but  because  it  resists  fieshly 
pleasures ;  and  the  world  hates  the  Christians  with  no 
reason  but  that  they  resist  its  pleasures.     The  soul 
loves  the  fiesh  and  members  b}'  which  it  is  hated ;  so 
the  Christians  love  their  haters.     The  soul  is  inclosed 
in  the  body,  but  holds  the  body  together ;  so  the  Chris- 
tians are  detained  in  the  world  as  in  a  prison,  but  they 
contain  the  world.     Immortal,  the  soul  dwells  in  the 
mortal  body ;  so  the  Christians  dwell  in  the  corrupti- 
ble, but  look  for  incorruption  in  heaven.     The  soul  is 
the  better  for  restriction  in  food  and  drink ;  and  the 
Christians  increase,  though  daily  punished.     This  lot 
God  has  assigned  to  the  Christians  m  the  world,  and 
it  cannot  be  taken  from  them."     Another  passage  on 
the  atonement  deserves  to  be  cited.     In  meeting  the 
quesdon  why  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the 
only  true  religion,  appeared  so  late,  the  epistle  eays 
(chap,  ix) :  ^'  When  our  wickedness  had  reached  its 
height,  and  it  had  becii  clearly  shown  that  its  reward, 
punishment  and  death,  was  impending  over  us ;  and 
when  the  time  had  come  which  God  had  before  ap- 
pointed for  manifesting  His  own  kindness  and  power, 
how  the  one  love  of  God,  through  exceeding  regard 
for  men,  did  not  regard  us  with  hatred,  nor  thrust  us 
away,  nor  remember  our  iniquity  against  us,  but  show- 
ed great  long-sufitsring,  and  bore  with  us,  He  himself 
took  on  him  the  burden  of  our  iniquities,  He  gave  Uis 
own  Son  as  a  ransom  for  us,  the  holy  One  for  trans- 
gressors, the  blameless  One  for  the  wicked,  the  right- 
eous One  for  the  unrighteous,  the  incorruptible  One 
for  the  corruptible,  the  immortal  One  for  them  that 
are  mortal.    For  what  other  thing  was  capable  of  cov- 
ering our  sins  than  His  righteousness  ?    By  what  oth- 
er one  was  it  possible  that  we,  the  wicked  and  ungod- 
ly, could  be  justified,  than  by  the  only  Son  of  God  ? 
O  sweet  exchange  I     0  unsearchable  operation !     0 
benefits  surpassing  all  expectation !  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  many  should  be  hid  in  a  single  righteous  One, 
and  that  the  righteousness  of  One  should  justify  many 
transgressors!" 

III.  Author^ip  and  Time  of  CompodHon. — The  writ- 
er calls  himself  (chap,  xi)  a  disciple  of  the  apostles 
(airofTToKtav  yivofitvog  fux^TirriQ),  and  thus  seems  to 
place  himself  in  a  line  with  the  apostolic  fathers.  But 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  are  not  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  a  later  interpolation.  (See 
the  arguments  well  put  by  Semisch,  JusHn  der  Mar- 
tyrtr,  i,  174,  note ;  Otto,  2d  ed.  p.  56  sq. ;  and  Hefele, 
I^Ur.  Apott,  Proleg.  p.  xcii.)  Nevertheless,  some  of 
the  most  learned  historians,  such  as  Tillemont  (Mi- 
moires,  ii,  493),  Mohler  {Pairologie,  i,  165),  Hefele 
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(Proleg.  p.  xci),  Werner  (Geschichte  dtr  apokg,  tmd 
poletn,  Literatur  der  chriitl.  Tkeol,  i,  127),  put  it  in  the 
ilrst,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Domer  places  it 
a  little  later,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  is  disposed 
to. attribute  it  to  the  apologist  Quadratus.  Bnnsen's 
conjecture  of  Mardon  as  ^e  author  has  found  no  fa^ 
vor,  and  has  been  amply  refuted  by  Otto  (2d  ed.  p. 
42  8q.)«  Still  others  name  Aristides  as  the  probable 
author.  Care,  Fabricius,  Baumgarten-Cmsius,  and 
Otto,  with  two  of  the  MSS.,  ascribe  it  to  Justin  Mar- 
tyr. Otto  coigectures,  on  the  ground  solely  of  the 
accidental  identity  of  name,  that  Diognetua,  to  whom 
the  epistle  is  addressed,  was  the  preceptor  and  friend 
of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  exerted  a  happy  influence  on  his 
pupil,  who,  however,  was  a  pure  Stoic,  and  a  bloody 
persecutor  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Southern  Gaul.  But  the  epistle  is  superior  to  the 
genuine  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  both  in  clearness 
and  force  of  thought,  and  in  purity  and  terseness  of 
style.  It  betrays  the  freedom  of  the  school  of  St.  Paul. 
Its  whole  character  would  rather  place  it  somewhat 
earlier,  between  the  apostolic  fathers  and  Justin  Mar- 
tyr; for  Christianity  is  represented  as  something 
new,  which  had  but  recently  appeared  in  the  world 
(ch.  i,  ii,  ix),  and  yet  repeated  persecutions  are  al- 
ready presupposed  (ch.  vli).  For  a  fuller  discussion  of 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  authorship  of  Justin 
Mart}T,  see  Otto^s  Prolegomena  to  his  second  edition  of 
the  £p.  p.  9  sq.,  Semisch,  Juttin  der  Jldrtyrer,  i,172  sq., 
and  Hefele,  Pair,  apost*  Opera,  Proleg.  p.  Ixxxvi  sq. 

IV.  Editions  and  Literature. — So  far  there  are  only 
three  manuscript  copies  of  the  epistle  extant,  two  of 
which  ascribe  it  to  Justin  Martyr.  The  first  printed 
edition  was  prepared  by  Henry  Stephanus  at  Paris, 
1592,  under  the  title  iovfrrivov  rov  ^CKoaopov  cat 
fjiaprvpog  'EirurroXij  ttooq  Aioyvrfrov  Kai  \6yog  frpbg 
"EXkr}ifag — Justini  philo^opki  et  mariyris  £pisiola  ad 
Diogneiumy  etc.  It  then  appeared  in  connection  with 
the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.  Hefele  incorporated  it 
in  his  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (4th  ed.  Tu- 
bingre,  1855,  p.  296  sq.).  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
J.  C.  Th.  Otto,  Epistola  ad  Diognetum  Justini  pkUosopki 
et  martyris  nomenprce  seferens  (Jen.  1845 ;  2d  ed.  Lips. 
1853,  with  Proleg.  and  Annot.).  German  translation 
by  HoUenberg,  Der  Brief  an  Diognet,  Berlin,  1853. 
English  translations,  Christian  Rev.  ix,  280 ;  Prince- 
ton Rev.  XXV,  44;  and  in  Anie-Nicene  Christian  Li- 
brary^ Edinb.  1867,  i,  303  sq.  Compare  also  C.  D.  a 
Grossheim,  De  Epitt.  ad  Diogn.  (1828);  Hoffmann, 
Ueber  Justinus  des  Mdrtgrers  Brief  an  Diognet  (1851) ; 
Snoeck,  Introd.  in  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  (L.  Bat  1861) ;  Se- 
misch, Justin  der  Mdrtyrer  (Breslau,  1840,  p.  172  sq.), 
and  his  article  Diognet  in  Herzog*s  Real-Encgkhp.  ill, 
407-410 ;  Werner,  Geschichte  der  apotog.  und  polem. 
Literatur  des  christl.  Theologie  (Schaifhausen,  1861,  i, 
126  sq.). 

Dionysia  (Aioi/vaia,  Vulg.  Bacchanalia),  *'the 
feast  of  Bacchus"  (2  Mace,  vi,  7),  which  was  celebrat- 
ed, especially  in  later  times,  with  wild  extravagance 
and  licentious  enthusiasm  (hence  the  term  Bacchana- 
lian). Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined  in  the  proces- 
sions (fiiaaoi),  acting  the  part  of  Maenads,  crowned 
with  ivy  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  (comp.  Ovid,  FomU 
iii,  767  sq. ;  Broudkh.  ad  Tib.  iii,  6,  2,  who  gives  a 
coin  of  Maroneia  bearing  a  head  of  Dionysus  crowned 
with  ivy) ;  and  the  phallus  was  a  principal  object  in 
the  train  (Herod,  ii,  48,  49).  Shortly  before  the  per- 
secution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.C.  168,  in  which 
the  Jews  "  were  compelled  to  go  in  procession  to  Bac- 
chus carrying  ivy"  (2  Mace,  vi,  7),  the  secret  celebra^ 
tion  of  the  Bacchanalia  in  Italy  had  been  revealed  to 
the  Roman  senate  (B.C.  186).  The  whole  state  was 
alarmed  by  the  description  of  the  excesses  with  which 
the  festival  was  attended  (Livy,  xxxix,  8  sq.),  and  a 
decree  was  passed  forbidding  its  observance  in  Borne 


or  Italy.  See  Smith's  i)»c^  ^CZost.  ila^.  s.  t.  This 
fact  ofiers  the  best  commentary  on  the  conduct  of  An- 
tiochus ;  for  it  is  evident  that  rites  which  were  felt  to 
,  be  incompatible  with  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
early  Boman  worship  must  have  been  peculiarly  re- 
volting to  Jews  of  the  AsmonsBan  age  (comp.  Herod, 
iv,  79). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Dionysus. 

Dionyiian  JBxwl    See  VniiOAB  ^ba. 

DionyB^los  the  Abeopaoitk  (6  'Apeoiraycnyc)} 
one  of  Paul's  converts  at  Athens,  of  whom  no  farther 
account  is  given  in  the  New  Testament  than  that  in 
Acts  xvii,  19-34,  viz.,  that  Paul  was  brought  into  the 
Areopagus  (q.  v.)  at  Athens  to  give  account  of  his  doc- 
trine. The  results  of  his  speech  are  briefly  stated  in 
verse  84 :  **  Howbeft,  certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and 
believed :  among  the  which  was  Dionysius  (A(o»a;cr(oc« 
q.  d.  a  votary  of  Bacchus)  the  Areopagite,  and  a  wom- 
an named  Damaris,  and  others  with  them." 

Eusebins  (Bitt.  Eccles.  iii,  40,  and  iv,  23)  tells  tluit 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  names  '*  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite" (whom  Luke  has  recorded  in  the  Acts)  aa  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Church  in  Athens.  Snidas  gives 
a  fuller  account^  according  to  which  Dionysius  was 
bom  in  Athens,  studied  there  and  in  Egypt,  and  be- 
came eminent  for  learning ;  and  while  at  Heliopolis, 
in  Egypt,  seeing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  exclaimed 
to  a  fHend,  **  Either  the  Deity  is  suffering,  or  sympa- 
thizing with  some  sufferer;"  and  this  eclipse  took 
place  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Returning 
to  Athens,  he  became  an  Areopagite,  was  converted 
under  Paul's  discourse,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Ath- 
ens by  Paul.  So  far  Suidas.  On  the  authority  of 
Aristides  the  Apologist  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  mar- 
t^Tdom  at  Athens. 

The  name  of  Dionysius  has  become  important  in 
Church  history  from  certain  writings  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  his,  but  now  known  to  be  spurious,  and 
designated  as  the  Pseudo-Dionysian  writings.      TheA- 
are:   1.  The  Celestial  Hierard^  (^rcpt  r^c  ovpavietc 
upapxiag) ;  2.  The  Eccksiastiad  Hierarcky  (irfpi  rFjc 
iKKXijaiaoTiKifg  itpapxiao);  3.  Concerning  the  Names 
of  God  {irtpl  Otiutv  6vofidriav) ;  4.  Of  Mystical  The- 
ology (irc/9t  /AvarucitQ  Oto\oyiag)\   5.  Epistles,  ten  in 
number ;  6.  A  Liturgy  having  the  name  of  Dionysius, 
given  by  Renaudot,  Lit.  Orient.  Coll.  ii,  201.    The  first 
appearance  of  these  writings  was  in  the  sixth  centunr. 
In  533  a  conference  was  held  at  Constantinople  be- 
tween the  Severians  (Monophysite  heretics)  and  the 
orthodox  Catholics,  wlien  the  Severians  adduced  these 
writings  in  support  of  their  opinions  (see  Hefele,  Con- 
ciliengeschichte,  ii,  §  245).     Hyperius,  who  presided  at 
the  conference,  and  the  Catholics  with  him,  asserted 
that  these  writings  were  either  interpolated  or  spuri- 
ous.    Nevertheless,  from  this  time  on,  they  gradually 
grew  into  repute  in  the  East,  where  they  soon  found 
commentators  (e.  g.  St.  Maximus,  7th  century,  George 
Pachymercs,  etc.)*  who,  with  the  Greek  biographers 
of  Dionysius,  find  place  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
works  of  Dionysius,  in  Mgne,  PatroL  Graca^  iv.     In 
the  Western  Church,  Gregory  the  Great  (f  604)  cites 
them  as  nominally  the  writings  of  Dionysius  {Hom^ 
34).    They  attracted  more  attention  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, when  Stephen  II  sent  a  copy  as  a  present  to  long 
Pepin  (A.D.  758),  and  the  emperor  Michael  sent  one 
to  LouU  the  Pious  (A.D.  827).     HUduin,  abbot  of  St. 
Denis,  near  Paris,  compUed  an  apocr3rphal  collection 
of  accounts  concerning  the  history  of  Dionysius,  and 
identified  the  author  of  these  writings  with  Dionysius 
[see  Denis],  the  patron  saint  of  Paris.     From  thi» 
time,  for  centuries,  their  authenticity  was  not  ques- 
tioned ;  and  they  were  the  subjects  of  translation, 
scholia,  lectures,  etc.  firom  such  men  as  Johannes  Sco- 
tus,  Hugo  de  St  Victor,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.    The  critical  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  bow- 
ever,  was  early  directed  towards  the  Dionysian  writ- 
ings.   Erasmus  (f  1536)  questioned  their  authenticity 
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(Comm.  on  Acts  xvii) ;  and  in  1629,  Sinnond  (the  Jes- 
uit) denied  the  identity  of  Dionysins  the  Areopagite 
-with  St.  Denis,  and  questioned  also  the  anthentidty 
of  the  writings  attributed  to  him.  The  question  of 
identity  was  long  controverted  among  the  Galilean 
theologians,  but  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  Paris 
BKviary  contained  two  saints  Dionysins  instead  of 
one.  The  question  of  authenticity  was  discussed  and 
settled  by  the  great  Protestant  writer  Daill^,  in  his 
De  ScripHs  Dtonytii  AreopoffUoi  (Geneva,  1666),  who 
was  followed  on  the  same  side  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
Nicolas  le  Kourry  {Appar,  ad.  Bib.  Max.  Pair.  1703, 
p.  170  sq. ;  given  also  in  Migne,  PairoL  Grmecu,  iii,  1 
sq.).  Other  Romanist  writers  (e.  g.  Halloix  and  Del- 
rio,  whose  apologies  are  given  in  Migne,  Poir.  Gnoe, 
vol.  iv)  sought  to  maintain  the  authenticity  of  the 
writings ;  but  the  greater  scholars  of  that  Church  (e. 
g.  Tillemont,  Pagi,  etc.)  admit  that  they  are  spurious. 
A  few  modem  writers  (e.  g.  Kestner,  dU  Agape^  od,  d. 
geheifM  WeUbtmd  d.  Ckrislen,  Jen.  1819, 8vo ;  Darboys, 
Introduction  to  a  French  translation  of  Dionysius)  have 
sought  again  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  books,  bat  the 
question  is  settled,  in  both  Roman  and  Protestant  cir- 
cles, against  their  authenticity.  As  to  the  real  date 
of  the  books,  Daill6  (op.  cU,  p.  184)  fixes  it  as  probably 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century;  Pearson,  who  discusses  the  subject  pretty 
fully  in  his  Vindicia  IgnaHana^  cap.  x,  thinks  the  date 
should  be  before  that  of  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century ; 
but  BasDAge,  and  even  Tillemont,  reftite  Pearson; 
Basnage  giving  the  date  as  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century  (Hia.  de  VEglite^  viii,  10, 
cited  in  Lardner,  Workg^  v,  78).  Cave,  Hitt.  Utt. 
(Geneva,  1720)  i,  142,  gives  A.D.  862  for  the  date,  and 
inclines  to  think  Apollinaris  (either  father  or  son)  the 
author.  Others  (e.  g.  La  Croze)  make  Synestus,  bish- 
op of  Ptolemais  (fifth  century),  the  author. 

Connected  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Pseudo-Dionysian  writings  is  that  of  their  object  and 
aim.  Le  Nourry  (op,  citJ)  supposes  them  to  have  been 
directed  against  the  Eulychian  and  Nestorian  here- 
sies ;  but  there  is  not  enough  matter  of  this  sort  in 
them  to  justify  this  opinion.  Baumgarten-Crusius 
(OpvMcula  Theol.  Jena,  1886,  p.  265)  maintains  that  the 
object  of  the  books  was  to  incorporate  the  Grecian 
mysteries  with  Christianity,  and  to  set  up  mystical 
theology  over  against  Gnosticism ;  and  he  assigns  an 
Alexandrian  origin  to  them  (third  century).  But  the 
Gnosticism  combated  in  these  books  is  not  the  early 
Gnosticism.  Engelhardt,  in  his  Die  angthU  Sckrifien 
d.  JHonyg.  Areop.  i&erselztf  etc.  (Sulzbach,  1823)  as- 
signs their  origin  to  the  Neoplatonic  school  of  Proclus 
(f  485).  Keander  (History  ofCkrit^an  DogmaSy  Bohn's 
ed.  i,  268)  finds  in  them  a  mystical  theology  ^*  result- 
ing from  a  mixture  of  the  Platonic  and  Christian 
mind,  which  turned  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
Church,  its  external  rites,  and  its  dogmas,  into  a  sym- 
bol of  its  ideas.'*  According  to  Niedner  (Kirchen- 
geech.  cited  by  Neander,  1.  c),  there  is  in  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysian  writings  the  exhibition  of  a  pretended 
Athenian  Gnosis,  but  rather  Antiochian,  which  recon- 
ciles the  pure  Hellenic  Neoplatonism  and  the  Church 
doctrine  more  fkithAilly  than  the  older  Gnosis.  We 
may  learn  from  these  writings,  adds  Neander  (ii,  402), 
"how  strongly  the  mystic  litui^c  element  of  the 
Greek  Church  tended  to  the  multiplication  of  the  sac- 
raments. The  liturgic  elements  of  worship,  and  those 
of  the  hierarchy,  receive  in  them  a  mystic,  symbolic 
meaning.  These  irritings  conveyed  the  existing  spir- 
itual tendencies  to  the  following  period.  The  sacra- 
ments which  they  enumerate  are  the  following :  bap- 
tism (tp&Ti9fia\  the  Lord's  Supper  (Koiwtwia  ovva^f 
ci/c),  priestly  ordination  (reXcioxnc  ifparuc^),  monastic 
ordination  (rtXiiwng  ftovaxuaf),  the  rites  used  at  the 
burial  of  believers  (rA  iwi  rOv  UpSiv  KtKoifirifiivutvy\ 
The  doctrine  of  God  taught  Is  that  intuition  of  him 
can  only  be  obtained  by  mystical  contemplation.   Man 


can  have  no  absolute  knowledge  of  Goa  in  thought  ^ 
all  his  knowledge  is  relative ;  but  man  can  be  united 
to  God,  "  lost  in  God"  in  the  devotion  of  supreme  love. 
In  the  Ctiutiai  Hierarchy  the  angels  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  each  class  into  three  orders  (rdyiia- 
rd)y  thus:  1. 1.  Qpovoi,  thrones;  2.  Xtpovfilft,  cherw 
&tn»;  3.  2cpa0i/<,  seraphim;  IL  4.  Kvpiorfim,'  domin- 
ions; 6.  i^ovoiaiy  authorities;  6.  dvvafuttjpoicers;  IIL 
7.  a^ai^  prinapaJHties ;  8.  ^pxayycXoi,  archangels;  9. 
ayytkoiy  angds.  He  nevertheless  observed  that  the 
hut  term,  as  well  as  iwufuig  ovpaviatj  was  common 
to  all  (Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  §  131).  Gross 
and  sensuous  ideas  as  to  angels  are  discarded.  As  to 
the  aim  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysins  as  a  whole,  we  con- 
dense the  views  of  Yogt,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklopdr 
die,  iii,  418,  as  follows :  The  Pseudo-Dionysian  writ- 
ings are  an  attempt  to  incorporate  Neoplatonism  into 
Christianity.  Their  author  must  have  been  penetra- 
ted with  the  spirit  of  both  systems.  He  probably  as- 
sumed the  venerable  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite  with  a  view,  on  the  one  hand,  to  gain  the  ear  of 
the  educated  and  philosophical  Athenians,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  Church. 
These  philosophers  hated  Christianity,  and  charged 
those  Christians  who  adopted  Keoplatonic  ideas  with 
the  crime  of  flnt  stealing  these  ideas,  and  then  using 
them  as  a  weapon  of  oflisnce  against  their  proper  own- 
ers. The  Pseudo- Dionysius  sought  to  refute  this 
charge  by  maintaining  that  these  ideas  were  properly 
and  truly  Christian,  springing  from  an  Athenian  Chris- 
tian school,  and  belonging  to  the  very  nature  of  tlio 
Christian  institutions.  The  fact  that  the  heathen  phi- 
losophy of  his  time  had  adopted  many  Christian  ideas, 
probably  justified,  to  his  mind,  this  mode  of  argument. 
**  Why  stay  among  the  shadows  of  the  heathen  mys- 
teries, when  all  the  true  and  noble  ideas  of  heathen- 
dom are  to  be  found,  glorified  and  transfigured,  in  the 
Christian  Church?"  As  to  the  Christian  Church,  on 
I  the  other  hand,  the  author  sought  to  bring  into  it  a 
mode  of  thought  which,  in  his  judgment,  would  give 
it  a  profounder  insight  into  real  Christian  truth,  and 
elevate  it  above  mere  strifes  of  dogma,  and  above  the 
bar  of  politico-ecclesiastical  passions  (comp.  Kpist.  6, 7, 
8).  He  certainly  succeeded  in  planting  mystic  philos- 
ophy strongly  in  the  Church,  and  It  has  never  since 
been  completely  uprooted.  Moreover,  as  the  Church 
had  already,  to  some  extent,  paganized  its  form  of  wor- 
ship, and  borrowed  heathen  forms  also  for  its  specula- 
tion, as  well  as  for  its  hierarcfaial  government,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  book  which  professed  to  jus- 
tify all  these  things,  by  the  authority  of  one  who  was 
converted  by  St.  Paul  himself,  should  find  willing  au- 
ditors. 

Literature. — ^The  best  edition  of  the  Pseudo-Diony- 
sins is  that  of  Balthazar  Corderius  (Paris,  1615, 1684, 
and  1644 ;  and  Venice,  1755,  2  vols.  fol.).  It  is  given 
in  Migne,  Patrohgia  Gneca  (vols,  ill,  iv),  with  Le  Nour- 
ly's  Introduction,  the  scholia  of  Maximus  and  Pachy- 
meres,  biographies  of  Dionysius  by  Halloix  and  oth- 
ers, and  Delrio's  Vindicia  ArecpagiUca:  Numerous 
editions  of  some  of  the  single  writings  have  been  is- 
sued, of  which  accounts  may  be  found  in  Hoffmann, 
BihUograpHsches  Lexikon,  i,  577  sq. ;  and  in  Fabricics, 
Bibiiotheca  Greeca,  ed.  Harles,  vii,  7  sq.  Of  transla- 
tions, Engelhardt's  (German :  Sulzbach,  1823,  2  vols.) 
has  already  been  citeid ;  in  French,  Darboys,  (Envrts  de 
St,  Dengs  trad,  du  Grec.  (Paris,  1844, 8vo) ;  and  a  trans- 
lation by  the  abb6  Dulac,  announced  in  1866,  which 
we  have  not  seen.  An  English  version  of  the  Mysti- 
cal  Theology  is  given  in  Everard's  Gospel  Treasures 
(Lond.  1653,  sm.  8vo).  See,  besides  the  works  on  Di- 
onysius already  cited.  Usher,  Dissert  II  de  Pseudo^ 
DionysU  Scr^ittisy  ed.  Wharton,  in  Usher's  Wbris  (16 
vols.  8vo),  xii,497 ;  Hakewill,  Dissertation  on  the  Writ- 
ings of  Dion.  Areop.y  in  his  Apology  of  Providence  (8d 
edit.  Lond.  1635,  8vo);  Neander,  Church  History  (Tor- 
rey's),  111,169,466;  Laidner, H^orib  (Kippis's  ed.),  v,72 
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sq. ;  Ritter,  Getchichie  d.  ehrutl.  PkUotophky  ii,  515  sq. ; 
Montet,  Des  Livres  du  Pantdo^Denyt  (Paru,  1848, 8vo) ; 
Ceillicr,  Hia.  Genirale  4,  autewrt  eeeUt,  (Paris,  1861- 
1865),  X,  534  Bq.  751,  where  an  abstract  of  Darbojs's 
plea  is  given ;  Milman,  Latin  C%ri$liaiUty^  bk«  xiv,  ch. 
u.  There  is  a  good  eaaay  on  the  Dionysian  writings, 
with  a  brief  analysis  of  them,  by  B.  F.  Westcott,  in  the 
Contemporary  BevieWy  May,  1867. 

Dionysiiu  Alezandrinus,  samamed  the  Great, 
was  bom  a  heathen,  bat  was  oonverted  early  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  teaching  of  Origen.  He  became  a  cate- 
chist  about  A.D.  233,  and  succeeded  Heraclas  in  the 
bishopric  of  Alexandria  about  A.D.  247.  His  episco- 
pate was  full  of  troubles,  as  it  continued  during  the  per- 
secutions of  Decius  and  Valerian,  and  in  it  a  pestilence 
ravaged  the  whole  Roman  empire,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  disputes  and  controversies  which  at  the  same  time 
greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church.  He  was 
driven,  with  many  of  his  flock,  by  the  Decian  persecop 
tion,  into  the  deserts  of  Libya.  In  about  a  year's 
time,  the  persecution  being  abated,  he  returned  to  Al- 
exandria, A.D.  251.  In  257  the  Valerian  persecution 
began,  and  Dionysius  was  banished  by  iEinilian,  pn&> 
feet  of  Egypt,  to  Cephro,  in  Libya,  whiere  he  continued 
at  least  three  years.  Valerian  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Persians,  the  persecution  was  again 
stayed,  and  Dionysius  returned  to  his  flock  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  died  about  A.D.  265.  Dionysius 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  pie^.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  controversies  of  the  time ;  and  f^om  what 
remains  of  his  Eputles^  his  moderation  and  spirit  of 
conciliation  are  sufficiently  apparent.  A  few  frag- 
ments only  remain  of  his  works. 

Dionysius  finally  refuted  the  Chiliastic  doctrine, 
against  which  Origen  had  dealt  so  heavy  blows.  See 
Millennium.  **An  Egyptian  bishop,  Nepoe,  in  a 
work  called  Ac/x^'C  'AXXiyyopcerrwv,  insisted  particu- 
larly on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
the  description  of  the  Millennium  therein  contained. 
Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  persecution  by  Decius,  this  view 
was  extensively  adopted  by  the  oppressed  Christians, 
to  whom  it  famished  strong  motives  of  endurance. 
But  this  having  ceased,  Dionysius  succeeded,  by  per- 
sonal argument  and  his  treatise  vepi  ivayytXidiVj  in 
expelling  Chiliasm  ft'om  the  Eastern  Church"  (Giese- 
ler.  Church  Hittory,  i,  62). 

In  refutation  of  the  Sabellians,  Dionysius  wrote  a 
letter  to  Ammonins  and  Euphanor  (see  the  fragments 
in  Athanasius,  de  SerUent.  Dionysii)  which  seems  to  fix 
upon  him  the  Origenistic  doctrine  of  the  subordination 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  "  The  Sabellians,  though 
they  denied  the  hypostasis,  retained  the  idea  of  the 
vfioovmov;  this  led  Dionysius  to  describe  the  Logos 
as  foreign  to  the  Father  in  his  essence,  as  his  iroitifjutt 
to  speak  of  his  having  a  beginning,  and  to  make  use 
of  striking  comparisons  to  express  his  subordination. 
As  the  Western  Church  had  already  developed  with 
great  distinctness  the  idea  of  unity  of  essence,  Diony- 
sius, bishop  of  Rome,  took  ofl«nce  at  these  expressions 
as  derogator}"  to  the  divine  nature.  Dionysius  of  Al- 
exandria defended  himself  against  these  imputations 
in  an  apologetical  letter  (JKtyx^C  o^oi  iwoXoyia,  of 
which  fragments  are  preserved ;  see  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hut, 
vol.  i,  §  62).  His  moderation  stayed  the  controversy : 
he  blamed  his  accusers  for  having  laid  too  much  stress 
on  comparisons,  since  in  heavenly  subjects  it  was  not 
possible  to  use  comparisons  that  were  perfectly  ad- 
equate. IToutv  was  used  to  express  the  bringing 
forth  of  beings  of  the  same  kind.  He  also  acknowl- 
edged the  sameness  of  nature,  only  he  scrapled  to  use 
the  term  ofAoovmov,  as  he  did  not  find  it  in  Holy  Writ. 
He  had  called  the  Son  ycio^roc,  not  in  order  to  ex- 
press an  origination  in  time,  but  the  derivation  of 
his  being  from  the  Father — ^his  etemity  as  founded  in 
that  of  the  Father.  He  marked  the  unity  of  essence 
thus :  an  apxh  Arom  which  everything  else  is  derived, 
and  with  which  the  Logos  is  inseparably  combined" 


(Neander,  Hittory  ofDogmtu^  Ryland's  transl.,  i,  1<S9). 
**  The  Arians  even  asserted  (see  Athanasius,  Opera^  i, 
258)  that  Dionysius  taught  like  themselves :  Ovc  act 
r\v  o  6c6c  irariip,  ovk  dtl  ^  6  vio^'  dXX'  o  fiiv  ^lo^  ig^ 
X*^9*S  ^ov  \6yov'  aifrc^  dh  6  vio^  ovk  ijy  irpiv  yct^vif^^* 
dAX'  ijv  irort  art  oht  ^,  oh  ydp  oiStoQ  ttrrtv,  dKK' 
vftTfpov  imyiyotfiv  (comp.,  however,  the  expresuons 
quoted  by  Athanasius,  p.  254,  which  go  to  prove  the 
contrary).  But  the  bishop  of  Rome  insisted  that  Dio- 
nysius should  adopt  the  phrase  ofwoiMria,  to  which  the 
latter  at  last  consented,  though  he  did  not  think  that 
it  was  founded  either  upon  the  language  of  Scripture, 
or  upon  the  terminology  till  then  current  in  the 
Church.  Orthodox  theologians  of  later  timra  (e.  g. 
Athanasius),  endeavoring  to  do  more  justice  to  Dion^*- 
sius  of  Alexandria,  maintained  that  he  had  used  the 
aforesaid  offensive  illustrations  KaT  oiKoyofiiaVj  and 
that  they  might  be  easily  explained  from  the  stand  he 
took  against  Sabellianism  (Athanasius,  p.  246  sq. ;  see, 
on  the  other  side,  Ldffler,  Kldne  Schri/teny  i,  114  sq., 
quoted  by  Hemichen  on  Euseb,  i,  806)"  (Hagenbach, 
History  ofDoctrtnu,  §  87).  Domer  holds  that  Diony- 
sius had  really  gone  too  &r,  and  was  bound  to  retract, 
but  yet  excuses  him  on  the  ground  that  **  he  was  en- 
dowed with  but  a  small  measure  of  scientific  acute- 
ness,  and  hence  did  not  fully  foresee  the  consequences 
of  the  principles  he  laid  down.  His  tendency  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Anus"  (Domer,  Peraon  of 
ChriH,  Edinb.  transl.  div.  i,  voL  ii,  p.  179).  Bull,  in 
the  Dtfenno  Fid,  Jficcm.,  defisuds  Dionysius  against 
the  charge  of  Arianism  in  various  passages,  one  of 
which  we  give,  as  foUows :  "  Of  the  heads  of  doctrine 
which  his  adversaries  objected  against  him  before  Dio- 
nysius Romanns,  the  following  was  one :  'God  was  not 
always  a  Father,  the  Son  was  not  always,  but  God  was 
some  time  without  a  Logos.  The  Son  himself  was  not 
before  he  was  bom,  or  made,  but  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  not.  For  he  was  not  eternal,  bnt  was 
made  afterwards.'  Athanasius  expressly  saith  that 
Dionysius  defended  himself  from  these  accusations. 
Now*  it  appears  from  this  accusation  that  the  proposi- 
tion, there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not,  was  by 
the  Catholics  held  to  be  heterodox  and  absurd  in  the 
times  of  Dionysius.  But  how  does  Dionysius  defend 
himself?  By  owning  the  charge?  No.  He  pro- 
fesses that  he  did  from  his  heart  acknowledge,  and  al- 
ways had  acknowledged,  the  co-eteroity  of  the  Son. 
For  in  the  first  book  of  his  refutation  and  apolog^%  he 
says, '  There  was  not  a  time  when  God  was  not  a  Fa- 
ther.' And  some  time  after  he  writes  thus  concerning 
the  Son  of  God :  *  Since  he  is  the  effulgence  of  the 
etemal  light,  he  himself  is  altogether  eternal ;  for 
since  the  light  is  always,  the  eflFhlgence,  it  is  mani- 
fest, must  also  be  always.'  Again :  *  God  is  an  eter- 
nal light,  without  beginning  or  end;  therefore  an 
eternal  effulgence  is  projected  by  him,  co-exists  with 
him  without  beginning,  and  always  bora.'  And  again : 

*  The  Son  alone  is  always  coexistent  with  the  Father, 
and  is  filled  with  the  existent  Being,  and  is  himself 
existent  from  the  Father.'  There  are  places  parallel 
to  these  in  the  epistle  to  Dionysius,  which  is  now  ex- 
tant, to  Paulus  Samosatenus,  and  in  his  answer  to 
Paul's  questions  set  after  the  epistle.  In  the  epistle 
he  writes  thus  of  Christ :  *  There  is  one  Christ,  who  is 
in  the  Fatlier,  the  coetemal  Word.'  In  his  answers 
he  thus  introduces  Christ  speaking  from  the  prophet 
Jeremy :  ^  I  who  always  am  the  Christ  subsisting  per- 
sonally, equal  to  the  Father,  in  that  I  difi^r  nothing 
from  him  in  substance,  coetemal  also  with  the  Almigh- 
ty Spirit.'  Here  he  confesses  the  entire,  coeval,  co- 
eternal  trinity  of  persons.  The  same  Dionysius  blames 
Paul  because  he  would  not  call  Christ  tl^  co-eternal 
character  of  God  the  Father's  person.  And  in  the 
same  place  he  thus  declares  the  etemity  of  the  Son ; 

*  As  then  we  perceive,  when  one  takes  ftt>m  one  of  onr 
material  fires,  and  neither  affects  nor  divides  it  in  the 
icinilKng  one  light  fh>m  another,  but  the  fire  renuuna ; 
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00  inoomprehensibly  is  the  eternal  generation  of  Christ 
from  the  Father/  Lastly,  that  this  was  his  constant 
opinion,  which  he  always  held,  everywliere  preached 
and  professed,  he  affirms  in  these  words :  *  I  liave  writ- 
ten, do  write,  confess,  believe,  and  preach  that  Christ 
is  co-eternal  with  the  Father,  the  only-begotten  Son, 
and  Word  of  the  Father.'  Let  Sandius  brazen  his 
forehead,  and  boast  still  that  the  great  Dionysius  Al- 
exandrinus  was  of  Arins's  mind."  It  was  at  the  close 
of  Dion3rsias's  life  that  the  second  council  was  con- 
voked at  Antioch  to  condemn  the  heresy  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  and  to  the  fathers  of  the  council  Dionysius 
sent  an  epistle,  in  which  he  asserts,  according  to  bish- 
op Bull,  the  true  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.  See  £u- 
sebius,  Eiil.  EccUs,  vi,  29,  85,  40,  46 ;  vii,  20,  26,  28 ; 
and  Lardner,  CredUnlityy  iii,  57-132,  where  most  of  the 
remaining  fragments  are  noticed,  and  many  of  them 
translated.  His  remains  are  published  separately: 
Opera  Dion,  Alex,  qua  mpermni^  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Romse, 
1796,  fol.).  They  are  given  also  in  Galland,  BiJbL  Pair, 
iii,  481 ;  in  Routh,  RfUq,  Hcxrm^  vols,  ii  and  iii ;  and 
in  Migne,  Patrologux  GnecOj  x,  1287  sq.  A  special 
woriL  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Dionysius  lias  been 
written  by  Dittrich  (Roman  CathoHc),  Dionynut  der 
Groase  von  Alexandrien  (Freiburg,  1867).  See  Clarke, 
J^ucc,  of  Sac,  Lit.  i,  176 ;  Herzog,  Reed-Encyklopadie^ 
iii,  410^;  a  full  account  in  Ceillier,  JSutoire  Generate 
dei  auieurt  eccUskiHiqueSf  ii,  896  sq. ;  Hefele's  Conci- 
Kenffeschtchte,  i,  222  sq. ;  and  Murdock's  excellent  note 
to  Mosheim,  Church  History^  bk.  i,  cent,  i,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii, 
§  7.  A  translation  of  the  remains  of  Dionysius  is 
promised  in  the  Ante^Nicene  Christian  library^  now 
publishing  (1868)  at  Edinburgh. 

Dionysias,  bishop  of  Corinth,  A.D.  170,  of  whom 
little  now  is  known,  appears  to  have  been  in  consider- 
able repute  in  the  days  of  Eosebius,  for  eight  fpittlet 
which  he  had  writtcm:  1,  to  the  L€iced4Bmonia$u ;  2,  to 
the  Athemana;  8,  to  the  believers  of  Niconwdia,  the 
capital  of  Bithynia ;  4,  to  the  Church  at  Gortyna^  and 
the  other  churches  of  Crete ;  5,  to  the  Church  inAmat' 
trisy  together  with  those  throughout  Pontus ;  6,  to  the 
Gnostians ;  7,  to  the  Romans  i  and  8,  to  Chrysophora,  an 
eminent  Christian  matron.  These  are  all  lost  except 
a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccl,  iv, 
23,  and  ii,  25.  See  extracts  ft'om  these  fragments  in 
Lardner,  Workt  (ed.  Kippis),  ii,  144  sq.  The  Fray- 
menta  are  given  in  Gallandii  BUtl.  Pair,  i,  675,  and  in 
Bouth,  Religviai  Sacra  (Oxon.  1814),  i,  163  sq.  See 
Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Graea^  iv,  408;  xii,  175  (ed. 
Harles) ;  Ceillier,  JSiat,  Gin,  d,  citteurt  sacres  (Paris, 
1865),  i,  461. 

Dionysias,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  at  first  a  presby- 
ter  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  afterwards,  on  the 
martyrdom  of  Sixtus  II  (Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccles,  vii,  7, 
27),  was  chosen  bishop  of  that  see  A.D.  259,  which  he 
held  about  ten  years.  He  died  A.D.  269.  Dionysius 
Alexandrinus  (q.  v.)  was  accused  before  Dionysius  of 
Rome  of  error  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  his  letter 
to  Ammonius  and  Euphranor,  and  a  synod  was  called 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  consider  the  matter,  and  an 
explanation  was  made  by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
The  only  fragment  we  have  of  the  writings  of  Diony- 
sius Romanus  relates  to  this  matter ;  it  is  a  letter  to 
the  African  bishopfs,  of  which  Athanasius  preserves  a 
large  part  in  his  De  Decret.  Synod.  Nic.  c.  26 ;  compare 
also  his  De  Sententia  DionysU^  c.  13.  It  is  given  also 
in  Migne,  Patrol,  Latm^  tom.  v.  See  Hefele,  Conci- 
liengeschichte,  i,  222 ;  Domer,  Doctrine  of  the  Penon  of 
Christ,  Edinb.  transl.  ii,  182  sq. 

Dionysius  Ezlguns  (**the  little"),  a  Scythian 
by  birth  (sixth  century),  studied  at  Rome,  where  he 
became  a  monk,  and  gained  high  repute  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  Scripture  and  of  the  Greek  language.  Cas- 
giodorus,  who  was  intimate  with  him,  wrote  his  pane- 
g3rric  in  his  Insdtut.  Divin,  Literarum,  ch.  xxiti.  He 
was  a  vehement  and  unscrupulous  "  upholder  of  the 


see  of  Rome ;  he  is  suspected  to  have  been  guilty  even 
of  forgery  in  its  support ;  he  first  published,  and  very 
probably  wrote  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Sardica, 
and  collected  the  papal  decretals  from  Siricius  to  An- 
astasius  II"  (Geddes,  TraciSy  ii,  419,  cited  in  Clarke, 
Succeesion  of  Sac,  Lit,  ii,  807).  These  were  published 
with  his  Collection  ofCanonSy  made  at  the  request  of 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Salone,  which  contains  the  50  HrFt 
Apott,  Canons  (q.  v.),  the  Canons  of  Nice,  Constantino- 
ple, Chalcedon,  Sardica,  and  188  of  AfHca  (ed.  Justel- 
Ins,  Paris,  1628,  8vo ;  also  given  in  Biblioth.  Jur.  Cct- 
non,  i,  97).  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  translations 
from  Greek  writers.  But  his  fame  rests  (and  justly) 
upon  his  Cydiu  PaschaUty  in  which  he  introduced  the 
name  of  Christ  as  the  staiting>point  of  computation, 
and  gave  birth  to  our  **  Christian  sera,"  known  also  as 
the  '^Dionysian  sra.'*  It  '^was  a  great  thought  of 
the  *  little  monk^  (whether  so  called  fh)m  his  humil- 
ity or  from  his  small  stature  is  unknown)  to  view 
Christ  as  the  turning-point  of  the  ages,  and  to  intro- 
duce this  view  into  chronolog}'**  (Schaff,  Hist.  ofChr, 
Churchy  ii,  §  67).  Dionysius  lived  to  about  A.D.  550. 
His  writings  are  given  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat,  vol. 
Ixvii.  See  Ondin,2>e  Scriptor,  Eccl.Antlq.  i,  1405  sq. ; 
Schrdckh,  Kirchenyeschichie,  xvi,  175 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
(Geneva,  1720),  i,  833;  CeUlier,  Hist.  Ginerale  des  au- 
ieurt sacres  (Paris,  1862),  zi,  128 ;  and  arts.  Canok  ; 
Canon  Law  ;  Chronology. 

Dionysius  the  Carthusian  (called  alsoDionys. 
of  Ryckel,  from  his  birthplace,  or  Dionys.  of  Leewis 
or  I^uwis,  from  hb  family  name),  was  bom  at  Ryckel, 
near  Liege,  Belgium,  in  1403 ;  studied  at  Cologne,  and 
wrote  in  his  20th  year  a  treatise  de  ente  et  essentia.  At 
21  (before  which  age  the  Carthusian  rule  would  not 
admit  him)  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Roermond,  in 
Guelders,  where  he  remained  48  years,  till  his  death  in 
1471.  His  life  was  spent  in  diligent  study,  and  in  self- 
mortification  of  the  strictest  kind.  His  fame  as  a 
scholar  gave  him  great  influence  both  within  and  with- 
out the  monastery,  and  obtained  htm  the. title  of  Doc- 
tor EcstcUicus,  He  wrote  rapidly'  and  voluminously : 
over  100  works  are  ascribed  to  him,  among  which  are 
commentaries  on  Dionysius  Areop.,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Peter  Lombard,  etc. ;  but  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
is  Enarraiiones  or  Commentarii  in  Sacr.  Script,^  a  com- 
mentary on  the  whole  Bible,  24  vols.;  and  also  10 
vols.  fol.  Cologne,  said  to  be  carefully  compiled  from 
the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  See  Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca  Lat.  vol.  iv ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit.  (Genev.  1720), 
appendix,  p.  108 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-I^xikon, 
iii,  166 ;  Schrockh,  Kirckengeschichtey  xxxiv,  117  sq. 

Dionysus  {I^i6vv(T0Qy  2  Mace,  vi,  7;  xiv,  33, 
'* Bacchus;"  in  classical  writers  sometimes  Aiiowaogy 
of  uncertain  derivation),  also  called  Bacchus  (JRdKxo^y 
'iaicxogy  the  noisy  god ;  after  the  time  of  Herodotus), 
was  properly  the  god  of  wine.  He  is  represented  as 
being  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele.  In  Homer  he 
appears  simply  as  the  "frenzied"  god  (//.  vi,  132), 
and  yet  "a  joy  to  mortals"  (//.  xiv,  325) ;  but  in  later 
times  the  most  varied  attributes  were  centred  in  him 
as  the  source  of  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  nature,  and 
the  god  of  civilization,  gladness,  and  inspiration.  The 
Eastern  wanderings  of  Dionysus  are  well  known  (Stra- 
bo,  XV,  7,  p.  687),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  left 
any  special  trace  in  Palestine  (yet  comp.  Lucan,  de 
Syria  Dea,  p.  886,  ed.  Bened.).  His  worship,  how- 
ever, was  greatly  modified  by  the  incorporation  of 
Eastern  elements,  and  assumed  the  twofold  form  of 
wild  orgies  and  mystic  rites.  See  Dionysia.  To 
the  Jews  Dionysus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  paganism  in  its  most  material  shape, 
sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  passions  and  tiie 
worst  excesses.  Thus  Tacitus  {Hist,  v,  5)  rejects  the 
tradition  that  the  Jews  worshipped  Bacchus  (^Liberum 
patrem;  compare  Plutarch,  Qucesf.  Conv.  iv,  6),  on  the 
ground  of  the  *^  entire  diversity  of  their  principles'* 
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(nequofuam  oonffruewUhtu  tmftlirfi>X  tbongli  be  inter- 
prets the  difference  to  their  discredit.  The  oonsckms- 
ness  of  the  fimdAmental  opposition  of  the  God  of  Israel 
and  XMonysna  explains  the  panishment  which  Ptole- 
niBos  PliUopator  inflicted  on  the  Jews  (8  Msec,  ii,  29), 
'*  branding  them  with  the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysns*'  (this 
plant  being  sacred  to  him,  Plutarch,  Isid.  €t  Odr,  87 ; 
Ovid,  FcuH^  iii,  787),  thoagh  Dionysus  may  have  been 
the  patron  god  of  the  Ptolemies  (Grimm  on  the  Jl/aec.)> 
It  must  have  been  fh>m  tlie  same  drcomstanoe  that 
Nicanor  is  said  to  have  threatened  to  erect  a  temple 
of  Dionysus  upon  the  site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Maoc  xiv,  88).— Smith,  s.  v.  See  Nicolai,  Dt 
ritu  anHquo 'BiKckanaK  (in  Gronovii  Tkesaur,  vii); 
Moritz,  Mythologsf  of  the  Gr.  and  Rom.  Eng.  tr.  p.  106 ; 
Smith,  Did.  of  Cku$,  Mythol.  s.  v.  Dionysus.  Comp. 
Bacchus. 

DiopStds  (^foirfr^Ci  Jone-faUm^  "that  fell  down 
firom  Jupiter"),  an  epithet  applied  to  the  great  image 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xhc,  84).  It  is  applied  in 
the  same  way  by  heathen  writers  (e.  g.  dyaXfta  dto- 
TTtri^,  Herodian.  i,  11;  compare  Plutarch,  jVirma,  18; 
Enrip.  Iph.  86-88 ;  see  Wetstein,  Kuin5l  in  loc).  See 
Diana. 

Dioscorin'thiiui  (AcooxopcV^coc,  Vnlg.  Diotco- 
rui)  occurs  in  2  Mace,  xi,  21,  as  the  name  of  a  Groco- 
Seleucid  month.  Inasmuch  as  Dhu  iAio£)  is  the  name 
of  a  well-known  Macedonian  month  (the  first  of  the 
year),  which  Joeephus  {Ami.  i,  8,  8)  says  corresponds 
with  the  Jewish  Marchetvan^  the  name  has  been  re- 
garded (see  Wemsdorf,  Defiie  Maeodb,  p.  82)  as  a  oor- 
ruption  (through  the  form  AtocKovpos)  for  that  month 
(Scaliger,  Emfnd,  Temp,  ii,  94),  and  by  others  as  an 
intercalary  month  (but  see  Ideler,  Ckronolog.  i,  899). 
See  Month. 

Dioaodms  (At^oKopoc),  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  end 
of  the  4th  century,  one  of  the  four  Nitrian  solitaries 
(the  three  others  being  Ammonius,  Eosebius,  and  Eu- 
thymius)  iLnown  as  "  the  taU  brothers"  on  account  of 
their  stature.     See  Tall  Bbothbbs. 

DlOBCOniB,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (f  454),  who  suc- 
ceeded Cyril  in  that  see,  A.D.  444.  Inferior  to  his 
predecessor  in  learning,  he  excelled  him  in  ambition, 
energy,  and  bitterness.  Entyches  (q.  r.)  taught  that 
in  Jesus  Christ  was  but  one  nature^  compounded  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures ;  so  that  our  Lord  was  not 
properly  either  God  or  man,  but  a  sort  of  third  being 
between  the  two.  He  was  deposed  for  this  heresy  by 
a  local  synod  of  bishops  at  Constantinople,  under  Fla- 
vian, A.D.  448.  Dioscorus  took  his  side,  and  induced 
Theodosius  II  to  call  a  council  at  Ephesus  (A.D.  449), 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Dioscorus,  acted  with  the 
most  savage  violence  against  the  defenders  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  restored  Eotyches.  This  council  has  se- 
cured the  enviable  title  of  the  '' Robber  Council." 
The  fourth  cecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D. 
451)  condemned  Dioscorus  and  £ut}'ches,  and  estab- 
lished the  doctrine  that  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  there 
are  two  perfect  and  distinct  natures,  the  Godhead  and 
manhood,  united  in  one  person,  without  mixture, 
change,  or  confusion  (see  Chalcedon  ;  Chbistolo- 
gy).  At  this  Council  of  Chalcedon  Dioscorus  was  ac- 
cused of  gross  vices  as  well  as  of  heresy,  was  con- 
demned, deposed,  and  banished  to  Gangra,  Paplilago- 
nia,  where,  in  three  years  after,  he  died.  See  Landon, 
Manual  qf  Councils,  120 ;  Hefele,  Conciliengeickichte, 
ii,  296  sq. ;  Dopin,  £cclei.  Writers,  5th  century ;  Schaff, 
ffUt.  of  the  Christian  Church,  iii,  §  140, 141 ;  Neander, 
Church  History  (Torrey's  transl.),  ii,  500,  522 ;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Christianity,  i,  286-816.  See  EPHSsaa, 
Robber  Council  of. 

DioBComs,  anti-pope,  had  been  sent  as  legate  by 
pope  Hormisdas  to  Constantinople.  He  was  chosen 
pope  Oct.  15, 529  (on  the  death  of  Felix  IV),  by  a  num- 
ber of  bishops ;  but,  about  the  same  time,  Boniface  II 
was  elected  and  sustained  by  Athalaric  the  Gotb     Di- 


oaooms  died  within  a  mondi  of  his  election,  Nov.  11^ 
529,  and  Boniikoe  ezeommnnioaJted  him,  even  after  his 
death — a  sentence  that  waa  annulled  afterwards  by 
pope  Agapetus. — ^Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  il,  827. 

DiOBOtbl  (Acotmovpoc,  i.  e.  Jove^s  boys,  **  Castor 
and  Pollux,**  Acts  xxviii,  11),  the  twin  sons  of  Jupiter 
by  Leda  (Homer,  Hymn,  17 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  77 ;  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  Odyss.  xi,  297,  the  sons  of  Leda  and  T^n- 
dareus).  They  were  cliiefly  invoked  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  sailors  as  tutelary  deities  of  mariners,  and  also 
worshipped  by  propitiatoiy  offerings  (Theocritus,  Id, 
xxii,  17 ;  Catnll.  Ixviii,  65 ;  Lndan,  Dear.  dial,  xxvi, 
2).  In  the  heavens  they  were  twin  stars,  regarded  as 
auspicious  (comp.  owriiptc.  Homer,  Hymsi,  xxxiii,  6; 
^lian,  Var.  Inst,  i,  80;  *'lucidum  sldns,"  Diodor.  Sic 
iv,  48 ;  Ovid,  Faii,  v,  720).  They  were  sometimes 
thought  to  appear  in  a  delivering  flame  at  the  mast- 
head daring  storms  (Plutarch,  Plaeit.  Philos.  ii,  18). 
Their  image  formed  the  *'  fignre-head"  of  the  Alexan- 
drian vessel  (giving  name  to  it)  in  which  F&al  sailed 
fVom  Melita  to  Rome  (Acts  xviil,  11).  Compare  Ship. 
See  Scheffer,  De  milit.  navali  vett.  p.  872  sq. ;  Ensched, 
De  tuteHs  et  insiffnib.  nav.  (L.  B.  1771) ;  Haseus,  De 
navib.  Aleaxmd.  apostotmn  in  Itai.  defereniSbus  (Brem. 
1716);  Kunz,  De  vexiUo  navis  A kx.  (Jen.  1784).  Comp« 
Castor  (and  Pollux). 


Coin  with  the  Figure  of  the  Dioscuri. 

Dioap51is.    See  Thebes. 

DioepOLis,  Stnod  op  (called  by  Augustine  a  '^Coun- 
cil  of  Palestine,"  and  which  Jerome,  in  a  letter  to  Ao- 
gustine,  calls  wisera^biHs Synodus  Diospolitcmd),si  coun- 
cil of  fourteen  bishops  held  at  Diospolis,  the  ancient 
Lydda,  A.D.  415,  to  treat  of  charges  of  heresy  brought 
by  Heroe,  bishop  of  Afles,  and  Lazarus,  of  Aix,  against 
Pelagius.  *'  Pelagins  himself  was  present,  but  not 
Heros  or  Lazarus.  Their  memorial  was  read,  contain- 
,ing  many  propositions  of  Pelagius ;  among  them,  that 
children  dying  without  baptism  are  saved,  and  enjoy 
eternal  life,  although  they  do  not  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  each  particular  good  work ;  that 
man's  free  will,  with  the  law  and  Gospel  doctrine,  is 
sufficient ;  that  grace  is  given  according  to  our  merits, 
and  depends  upon  man's  will.  Pelagius  confessed 
some  of  the  propositions  attributed  to  him  to  be  really 
his,  but  he  denied  the  sense  which  his  accusers  pvt 
upon  them,  maintaining  that  they  were  capable  of  be- 
ing understood  in  a  sense  agreeable  to  catholic  teuth'* 
(Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  208).  The  synod  ac- 
quitted Pelagius ;  but,  as  Augustine  justly  remarked 
of  the  decision,  it  was  not  *^ heresy  that  was  there  ac- 
quitted, but  the  man  who  denied  the  heresy.**  See 
Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  iii,  §  148 ;  He- 
fele,  Conciliengeschichtej  ii,  95  sq. 

Diof  raphes  (^lor/ot^d  Jove-nourished),  a  person 
who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  false  teaichen  coik 
demned  by  the  apostle  John  in  his  third  epistle.  A.D. 
cir.  90.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  presbyter  or  desi- 
con,  probably  the  former.  He  refiised  to  receive  a 
former  letter  sent  by  John,  thereby  declining  to  sab* 
mit  to  his  directions  or  acknowledge  his  authority, 
moreover  circulating  malicious  slanders  against  the 
apostle,  and  exercising  an  undue,  arbitrary,  and  per- 
nicious influence  (i^owpianviav}  in  the  church  (3 
John  9, 10).  See  Gaius.  Keander  suggests  {Plcai* 
ing  and  Training,  ii,  73)  that  he  may  have  been  of  an 
ultra-Pauline  party,  the  forerunner  of  Marcion  (q.  v.^ 

Diphath.    See  Riphatu. 
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Diploma  (IM.  diploma;  Greek  HwXtit^a,  from 
igir\ova€aty  to/old  togtthtr\  a  name  given  to  writings 
or  documents  conferring  certain  honors  or  privileges. 
The  Boman  emperors  were  in  the  haMt  of  giving  chai^ 
ters  or  donations  written  on  two  leaves  or  tablets  of 
wax  or  copper,  folded  together;  hence  the  name  diplo- 
ma. The  term  is  now  mostly  applied  to  instraments 
given  by  nniversities  and  other  learned  societies,  in 
proof  of  the  holder  having  attained  a  certain  degree, 
or  to  the  licenses  held  bj  professional  persons  to  prac* 
tise  their  art. — Enqfck^,  MeiropoUiana,  s.  v;  Cham- 
bers, Eaqfclopadia,  s.  v. 

DlplomatiCB,  the  science  of  decipheruig  ancient 
documents,  and  describing  their  origin,  date,  history, 
uses,  etc.  It  first  took  scientific  shape  in  Mabillon, 
De  Re  DiptomaHca^'lCS^,  See  Brande,  DicHonaiy  of 
Science  and  Art  (Lond.  1865),  i,  689. 

Dippel,  JoHANN  Conrad,  called  the  Chrtttian 
Democritus^  was  bom  Aug.  10, 1678,  at  Frankenstein, 
near  Darmstadt,  studied  at  the  University  of  Giessen, 
and  became  professor  there.  His  vanity,  and  his  de- 
sire to  be  considered  as  a  ** reformer  of  theology,"  led 
him  into  excesses  which  cost  him  his  situation,  and  he 
became  a  sort  of  literary  adventurer.  He  was  at  first 
a  violent  opponent  of  Pietism,  afterwards  lectured  on 
chiromancy  and  astrology,  and  in  16d7  appeared  in 
Darmstadt  in  the  character  of  an  alchemist  and  Pietist. 
Driven  away  as  an  impostor  front  Darmstadt  in  1704^ 
and  from  Berlin  in  1707,  we  find  him  practicing  medi- 
cine in  Holland,  where  some  cures  performed  by  his 
"universal  medicine"  (Dippel's  oil)  gained  him  a 
great  reputation.  Obliged  to  flee  on  account  of  debt, 
he  went  to  Altona,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Bomholm 
from  1719  to  1725.  After  his  liberation,  he  went  as  a 
ph3^8ician  to  Sweden  in  1727,  but  left  it  in  December, 
1787,  on  account  of  his  attacks  against  the  Church  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  He  was  afterwards 
known  in  Hesse  and  the  Bhenish  provinces  as  adept, 
quack,  and  herald  of  the  **  interior  light,"  which  he 
sought  to  substitute  for  Christianity.  In  theology, 
Dippel  **  attacked  in  particular  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  of  justification  by  faith.  Re- 
demption takes  place  through  Christ  in  us  without  ex- 
ternal means.  There  is  no  anger  in  God ;  an  atone- 
ment is  therefore  not  necessary.  As  Christ  did  not 
assume  his  humanity  out  of  Paradise,  but  out  of  the 
weakened  substance  of  fallen  nuin,  he  was  under  the 
necessity,  on  his  own  account,  of  going  through  the 
narrow  gate  of  self-denial  to  gloiy ;  not  in  our  place, 
but  for  our^good,  did  Christ  set  an  example  of  his  holy 
life.  The  Word  of  God,  in  his  view,  b  not  in  Christ 
alone.  It  is  an  immediate  efilux  from  the  mouth  of 
God,  which  communicates  itself  to  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  even  without  the  Scriptures :  in  even^  man  there 
is  a  divine  seed,  or  efilux  of  the  divine  nature.  After 
the  Fall,  however,  there  was  in  man  the  seed  of  the 
serpent,  which  totally  concealed  the  Word  of  God  im- 
planted in  us.  To  the  end  of  awakening  and  ripen- 
ing this  seed  of  God,  the  eternal  Word  of  God  was  com- 
pelled to  assume  a  lucific  body  in  heaven,  by  whose 
means  the  flesh  assumed  in  Mary  was  tinged  and  dei- 
fied, and  the  seed  of  the  serpent  in  hb  flesh  was  killed 
by  hb  sufferings  and  death.  Through  both,  however, 
a  universal  tincture  was  prepared,  through  which  the 
seed  of  God  b  awakened  in  us,  and  we  are  clothed 
with  a  new  lucific  body  for  our  deification.  Thb, 
however,  we  do  not  receive  through  external  means  of 
grace.  In  true  Christianity  nothing  takes  place  me- 
diately :  it  b  God's  will  to  speak  directly  to  our  heart 
by  inspiration ;  it  is  Christ's  will  to  begin  hb  process 
again  in  us,  in  each  one  separately"  (Domer,  Hitt,  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Perton  o/Ckrist^  Edinb.  transl.,  div. 
ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  876).  He  died  April  25, 1784,  in  Witt- 
genstein Castle.  His  adherents  were  called  Dippeli- 
ans  (Dippeliantr),  He  wrote  several  hymns ;  among 
them  the  penitential  hymn  **  0  Jeeu^  deh  doarein," 


Under  the  name  of  Ckritticame  Demoeri^ii  he  wrote, 
Orthodima  ortkodoxorttm  (1697) : — Papismus  proteUan' 
tium  vapuUms  (1608)  i—Fatum  faiumn  (Amst  1710)  :— 
Giant  det  Evangeliumt  Jem  ChritH  (Stockh.  1827)  :— 
Der  Eegenienapiegelf  eui  lateimechei  Gedicht: — Pertonti-' 
Sa  (an  autobiography,  no  date).  Hb  writings  were 
collected  under  the  title  Erdffiuter  Weg  rum  Fneden  m. 
GoU  u,  cdlen  Creaturen  (Amsterd.  1709 ;  new  collection 
1748, 8  vob.). — ^Ackermann,  Lebensbeeehreibung  (Leips. 
1781);  Hoffmann,  Lebensbetohrmbunff  (Darmst.  1783); 
Kahnis,  German  Proieetantim^  p.  126 ;  SchrOckh,  Kir^ 
ehengetckiekte,  pt.  ii,  viii,  808  sq. ;  Herzog,  BeaUEi^ 
cyld.  ill,  42. 

Diptychs,  CHiureh  registere,  so  called  because  they 
were  originally  tablets  folded  in  two  leavee  (fiirrvxa\ 
wherein,  among  the  early  Christians,  were  recorded 
the  names  of  bbhops  and  other  brethren,  whether  de- 
ceased or  living,  who  were  entitled  to  have  their  names 
mentioned  in  tihe  celebration  of  the  Liturgy  from  hav- 
ing rendered  any  signal  service  to  the  Church.  When 
a  member  of  the  Chureh  was  excommunicated,  his 
name  was  erased  from  the  diptychs.  They  are  still  in 
use  in  the  Greek  Church. 

The  dipliych  of  antiquity  consbted  of  two  tablets  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  other  sub^nce,  which  folded  together, 
and  contained  a  coating  of  wax  on  the  interior.  On 
this  wax  were  written  at  first  private  letters.  In  this 
case  the  diptych  was  bound  with  a  cord,  and  sealed 
with  wax.  Later,  the  emperore,  consuls,  and  other 
magistrates,  to  celebrate  their  elevation  to  office,  sent 
diptychs  to  their  friends,  containing  on  the  exterior 
of  the  tablets  an  engraving  of  their  portrait,  or  of  some 
circumstance  connected  with  their  oflicbl  promotion. 
They  were  also  employed  as  public  regbters.  The 
sacred  diptychs  contained  on  one  side  names  of  the 
living,  on  the  other  of  the  dead,  which  were  rehearsed 
during  sacrifices.  When  Christianity  became  trium- 
phant, diptychs  were  used  to  contain  sculptures  of  re- 
ligious subjects  and  scenes.  Even  the  poorest  travel- 
ler or  pilgrim  used  them  to  hold  the  images  of  sacred 
persons,  before  which  he  bowed  in  prayer  several 
times  a  day.  In  Christian  art,  a  diptych  is  an  altar- 
painting  in  two  pieces,  which  may  be  folded  together, 
and  which  contain  paintings  on  both  the  interior  and 
exterior  surfaces.>--iSiegel,  Christl,4Birchliche  AltertkU- 
mer,  iii,  259 ;  Bingham,  Oriff.  Ecdes.  x,  2,  6,  and  xv, 
8, 17 ;  Jamieson,  Hietory  of  over  Lord  tn  ^7t,  i,  21. 

Director  of  the  Conscience  (or  tpiritual  direo- 
tor),  a  titie  often  given  in  the  Roman  Church  to  the 
priest  acting  as  confessor,  with  power  of  absolution. 

Directory,  I.  a  set  of  rules  for  wonhip  and  ordi- 
nation, drawn  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  Liturg}-,  or 
Book  of  (Common  Prayer,  by  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly of  Divines.  The  Directory  was  framed  in  1648, 
ratified  by  Parliament  Jan.  8,  1644,  and  adopted  by 
the  Scottish  General  Assembly  in  1645.  In  the  Act 
of  1844,  it  b  entitied  a  JHrectoryfor  tke  PiAUe  WorOAp 
of  God  throu^untt  the  three  Kinffdoms  of  England^  JScot" 
landf  and  Ireland,  The  same  ordinance  repealed  the 
acU  of  Edward  y I  and  Elisabeth,  by  which  the  litur- 
gy was  establbhed,  and  fori)ade  the  use  of  it  within 
any  chareh,  chapel,  or  place  of  public  worship  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales,  appointing  the  use  of  the  Directory  in 
its  stead.  Thb  ordinance,  indeed,  never  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  succeed- 
ed in  abolbhing  the  establbhed  worship.  In  some 
parts  the  Directory  could  not  be  procured,  in  othen  it 
was  r«)jected ;  some  ministen  would  not  read  any  form, 
othen  read  one  of  their  own.  The  Parliament,  there- 
fore, in  the  ensuing  summer,  called  in  all  the  Books  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  imposed  a  fine  upon  such  minis- 
ten  as  should  read  any  other  form  than  that  imposed 
by  the  Directory.  The  penalty  for  reading  the  Litur- 
gy was  £5  for  the  firet  oiFence,  £10  for  the  second,  and 
a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  third ;  for  non-observ- 
ance of  the  Directory,  40s.    Any  one  who  should 
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preach,  write,  or  print  anjthing  in  derogation  of  the  ' 
Directory  waa  to  forfeit  not  less  than  £5,  nor  more  than 
£50,  to  the  poor.  All  Common  Prcufer-bot^  remain- 
ing in  parish  churches  or  chapels  were  ordered  to  be 
carried  to  the  committee  of  the  several  oonnties  within 
a  month,  there  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Parliament 
should  direct  (Rnshworth,  Hist,  CoU.  p.  iv,  i,  296,  cit«i 
in  Eadie,  Eeeks.  Cydopmdia  s.  ▼.)• 

The  Directoiy  prescribes  no  form  of  prayer,  nor  any 
responses  on  the  part  of  the  people,  except  Amm,  It 
enjoins  that  **the  people  shall  enter  the  churches  rey- 
erently,  and  in  a  grave  and  becoming  manner,  with- 
out adoration,  or  bowing  towards  one  place  or  another ; 
that  the  minister  is  to  begin  with  prayer,  to  which  all 
present  are  to  give  due  attention,  and  to  abstain  from 
all  private  conferences  or  salutations ;  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  in  the  congregation,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  worship  of  God,  be  performed  by  the  pas- 
tors and  teachers ;  that  all  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  but  none  of  those  called 
Apocr}'phal,  be  publicly  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
in  the  best  allowed  translation ;  that  the  portion  to  be 
read  at  once  be  left  to  the  minister,  but  that  commonly 
one  chapter  of  each  Testament  be  read  at  every  meet- 
ing ;  that  all  the  canonical  books  be  read  over  in  order, 
that  the  people  may  be  the  better  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures ;  that  when  the  minister  shall  Judge  it  nec- 
essar}'  to  expound  any  part  of  what  is  read,  be  is  not 
to  begin  his  exposition  till  the  whole  chapter  or  psalm 
be  ended,  and  that  after  reading  the  Scripture  and 
singing  the  psalm,  the  minister  who  preaches  is  to  be- 
gin with  prayer.  It  then  prescribes  heads  for  the 
prayer ;  enjoins  that  the  subject  of  the  sermon  be  a 
text  of  Scripture,  which  teaches  some  principle  or  head 
of  religion,  or  is  otherwise  suitable  to  the  occasion ; 
and  recommends  that  the  introduction  to  the  text  be 
brief  and  perspicuous,  and  drawn  from  the  w^ords  or 
context,  or  from  some  parallel  passage  of  Scripture. 
In  dividing  the  text,  the  minister  is  to  regard  the  or- 
der of  the  matter  rather  than  that  of  the  words ;  he  is 
not  to  burden  the  memory  of  his  hearers  with  too  many 
divisions,  nor  perplex  their  understandings  with  log- 
ical phrases  and  terms  of  art ;  he  is  chiefly  to  insist  on 
those  doctrines  which  are  principally  intended,  and 
most  likely  to  edify  his  hearers ;  he  is  not  to  propose 
nor  answer  any  unnecessary  objections,  but  to  confute 
error,  and  satisfy  the  judgments  of  bis  audience ;  and 
ho  is  to  be  very  sparing  in  quotations  from  ecclesias- 
tical or  other  human  writers,  ancient  or  modem,  etc. 
The  Director}'  recommends  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er as  a  perfect  model  of  devotion.  It  forbids  private 
or  lay  persons  to  administer  baptism,  and  enjoins  it  to 
be  performed  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  It  or- 
ders that  the  communion-table  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
be  so  conveniently  placed  that  the  communicants  may 
sit  about  it.  It  enjoins  that  the  Sabbath  be  observed 
with  the  greatest  strictness,  both  in  public  and  private ; 
that  marriage  be  solemnized  by  a  lawful  minister  of 
the  word,  who  is  to  give  counsel  to,  and  pray  for  the 
parties ;  that  the  minister  teach  the  people  not  only  in 
public,  bat  in  private ;  that  the  sick  be  visited  by  the 
minister,  under  whose  charge  they  are,  and  who  shall 
administer  spiritual  good  to  their  souls ;  that  the  dead 
be  buried  without  any  prayers  or  religious  ceremonies ; 
that  days  of  fasting  be  observed  when  the  judgments 
of  God  are  abroad  in  the  world,  or  when  some  impor- 
tant blessings  are  desired ;  that  days  of  thanksgiving 
for  mercies  received  be  also  kept ;  and,  lastly,  that  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  praise  God  publicly,  the 
whole  congregation  join  together  in  singing  psalms. 
In  an  Appendix  it  is  enjoined  that  all  festivals,  vulgar- 
ly called  holy  days,  be  abolished,  and  that  no  day  be 
observed  except  the  lord's  day ;  and  that,  as  no  place 
is  capable  of  any  holiness  under  pretence  of  consecra- 
tion, or  subject  to  pollution  by  any  superstition  for- 
merly employed,  the  places  of  worship  now  used  be 
still  continued." 


This  Directory,  which  Is  stfll  partly,  but  by  no 
means  strictl}',  adhered  to  by  Presbyterians  in  the 
British  Islands,  is  given  in  full  in  Keal,  HUlonfo/tkB 
Ptaikmi,  appendix  vUi ;  bm  also  Collier,  Ckttrek  Hu~ 
tory  of  EingUmA^  viii,  287  sq. 

II.  The  Presbyterian  Charch  in  the  United  States 
has  a  Dirodoryfor  Worship,  in  fifteen  chapters,  which 
was  amended  and  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1821,  and  may  be  found  aj^iended  to  J%e  Onufite- 
tkmofthe  Pretbyterian  Church  (Philadelphia,  Presby- 
terian Board). 

III.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  an  annual  Di- 
rectory {Dirtctorium)  for  the  ckigy  is  published,  which 
gives  rules  of  ceremonial  according  to  the  calendar  for 
the  year,  as  settled  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
Ritualists  in  England  have  imitated  this  in  their  so- 
called  Direetorium  Anglicamtm. 

Dirge,  a  funeral  hymn,  derived  from  the  Lat.  DU 
rifftf  the  first  word  of  the  first  antiphon  in  the  office 
called  Officium  Df/unctontm,  which  is  Dirige^  Domute 
Deut  mauj  in  eontptctu  tuo,  tnam  meam. — Procter,  On 
Common  Prayer,  part  ii,  ch.  v,  §  5 ;  Jtibiak  Romamanf 
Officium  Defunct,  ad  Matut.  Anttphona. 

Discalceftti,  or  Barefooted  Monks  and 
XTnna,  is  the  generic  name  of  several  religions  orders 
whose  members  wear  only  sandals  of  leather,  wood,  or 
knitting- work.     The  Frandscans  have  particularly 
been  designated  by  that  name.     The  different  orders 
are,  1.  The  barefooted  monks  of  St.  AugfUitine,  founded 
at  Talavera  by  command  of  Philip  II,  and  which  af- 
terwards spread  throughout  France  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies.     2.  The  barefooted  mau  of  St.  Auffuatinfj 
established  in  1589  by  a  Spanish  maid  of  honor,  Pni- 
denia  Grille,  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Mad- 
rid.   8.  The  barefooted  Ladies  of  Mercy  for  the  libera- 
tion of  prisoners,  established  at  Biso  and  Amorayna, 
Spain,  in  1604,  by  Peter  John  of  Baptista.     4.'The 
barefooted  Carm^ites,  male  and  female   (barefooted 
monks  of  the  Cross,  at  Avila),  founded  in  1562  by  The- 
resa, and  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  India.     A  part  of 
these,  not  belonging  to  Spain,  are  called  Congregation 
of  the  barefooted  Carmelites  ojfSt.EUas.     5.  The  bare- 
footed Trinitarians,  established  at  Val  de  Peftas,  in 
1596,  by  John  Baptiste  de  la  Conception :  their  dress  is 
whitis,  with  a  red  or  blue  cross,  and  a  brown  cloak  and 
hood :  in  the  choir  thev  wear  over  this  a  tun-col<»^ 
cloak.     Tliis  order  spread  over  Spain,  France,  Ger- 
man}', Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Italy.     6.  The 
barefooted  Minorites  (Minorites  of  the  Rigid  Observance 
in  Spain ;  Minorites  capucins,  evangelical  brethren^,  es- 
tablished in  1494  by  John  of  Guadaloupe,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Granada.     After  many  difficulties  with  the 
popes,  etc.  they  in  1517  took  the  name  of  the  Hejarm- 
ed  Observance^  and  established  twelve  provinces  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  India,  and  America.     7.  The  Recol- 
lects Minorites  of  France  (les  Recollets),  established 
in  1592  by  the  Count  de  Nevers,  who  soon  established 
twelve  provinces  in  France,  Flanders,  and  Canada.    8. 
The  Minorites  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  established  by 
him  in  1540  at  Placencia:  they  adhere  to  the  strict 
rules  of  the  Anachorets.     The  order  is  yet  very  nu- 
merous in  Italy.     9.  Minorites  of  Hieronymus  of  Ijm- 
za,  established  by  him  in  1545,  but  suppressed  in  1562. 
10.  Minorites  Capuchins  (see  Capuchins).     11.  Mino- 
rites of  John  ofPuebla,  founded  by  him  in  1489  in  the 
Sierra  Morena :  in  the  16th  century  they  were  formally 
incorporated  in  the  order  of  the  Regular  Observance. 
12.  Soccolanti  (Cordeliers) ;  see  Minorites  of  the  Ob- 
servance.   13.  Minorites  Celestines  (poor  hermits  C^eles- 
tins),  established  in  1294  by  some  Minorites  retarned 
from  a  mission  in  Armenia.     After  the  death  of  pope 
Celestin  V  they  fell  into  disgrace,  and  were  driven  to 
Greece ;  returning  finally  to  Apulia,  they  were  perse- 
cuted as  heretics  and  schismatics  by  the  Inquisition. 
Many  fied  to  France,  where,  with  Tuscan  and  French 
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Minorites,  they  founded  the  Congregation  of  Narbonne, 
and  the  Spiritual  Congregation,  -which  were  suppressed 
in  1818  by  the  Inquisition,  part  of  them  being  put  to 
death,  and  the  others  imprisoned  for  life.  14.  Sisters 
of  the  Ave  Maria,  15.  Female  Capuchins.  16.  Claris^ 
rinet  of  the  Stricter  Obeervance,  established  at  Albano 
In  1631  by  Francisca  of  Jesus  Maria,  and  whose  rule 
was  adopted  in  some  Italian  convents.  17.  Female 
anchorites  of  St.  Peter  ofAlcantaray  established  in  1676 
at  Ja  Fassa  by  cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  are  found 
only  in  Italy.  18.  Barefooted  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  Sd  order  o{  St.  Francis  (gli  Scalzi),  in  Sicily,  Dal- 
matia,  Istria,  etc. ;  established  in  1540  by  Jacob  of 
Cugubio,  in  the  convent  of  La  Tropa.  They  extended 
rapidly,  but  were  in  1602  united  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Sd  order  of  Lombards.  19.  Kuns  of  the  3d  or- 
der of  St.  Francis  of  the  Stricter  Observance  in  France 
(les  Picpui)^  established  in  1598  by  Vincent  Mussart 
at  Franconville,  and  endowed  with  the  convent  of 
Picpus,  at  Paris,  in  1601.  They  devoted  themselves  to 
the  erection  and  management  of  hospitals ;  abolished 
in  1789,  they  were  reorganized  by  the  abbe  Coadrin  in 
1814,  sanctioned  by  pope  Pius  VII,  and  In  1883  were 
appointed  to  the  missions  in  the  blands  of  the  Pacific. 
20.  Recollect  nuns  of  the  Sd  order  of  St.  Francis,  found- 
ed in  1633  at  Limburg  by  Johanna  van  Xeerich,  who 
gave  them  very  rigid  rules :  they  were  abolished  in 
1789.  21.  ffottpUalters  of  the  8d  order  of  St.  Francis 
(Minims,  etc.),  established  at  Madrid  in  1567  by  Bern- 
hard  of  Obregon :  they  were  widely  disseminated  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  have  but 
lately  disappeared.  22.  Female  Chorittert  of  NoH,  8d 
order  of  St  Francis,  established  by  count  Nicholas  of 
Orsini  and  Spoleto  in  1354  for  his  own  choristers : 
dress,  gray,  with  a  white  belt,  streamer,  and  gray 
veil ;  the  latter  black  on  feast  days.  23.  Hermits  of 
Monte  Luco,  founded  in  1012 :  they  count  only  a  few 
anchorites  at  Spoleto  in  Umbria.  2-J.  Hermits  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  established  in  the  bishoprics  of  Metz, 
Cambrai,  and  Bellai  in  1630  by  Michael  of  Sabina: 
they  soon  numbered  100,  but  disappeared  in  1789.  25. 
Generally,  all  the  congregations  ot'  regular  AntAoriies, 
and  of  the  Minorites  of  ike  Observance. — Pierer,  s.  v. 
Barfttssermdnche. 

Discerning  OF  SPIRITS  (SiaKpurig  wivfianov, 
discrimination  ofspirits^  1  Cor.  xti,  10).  This  expres- 
sion is  now  usually  understood  to  mean  a  high  faculty, 
enjoyed  by  certain  persons  in  the  apostolic  age,  of  in- 
tuitively probing  the  heart  and  distinguishing  the  se- 
cret dispositions  of  men  (compare  1  Cor.  xiv,  29 ;  1 
John  V,  1).  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  gifts 
peculiar  to  that  age,  and  was  especially  necessary  at 
a  time  when  the  standards  of  doctrine  were  not  well 
established  or  generally  understood,  and  when  many 
deceivers  were  abroad  (2  John  ii,  7).  This  faculty  of 
supernatural  insight  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
chiefly  upon  those  who  came  forward  as  teachers  of 
others,  and  whose  real  designs  it  was  important  that 
the  infant  churches  should  know.  Authentic  instances, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  show  the  method  of  its  ex- 
ercise, although  the  cases  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
(Acts  v,  3,  9),  of  Simon  Magus  (viii,  21),  and  of  Ely- 
mas  (xlii,  9),  are  cases  in  point.  See  Gifts,  Spirit- 
ual. 

Disoiple  (Lat.  ducijpu&s,  a  scholar,  A'ora  discere, 
to  learn :  Matt,  x,  24),  one  who  professes  to  have 
learned  certain  principles  from  another,  and  maintains 
them  on  that  other's  authority.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  applied  principally  to  the  followers  of 
Christ ;  sometimes  to  those  of  John  the  Baptist,  Matt, 
ix,  14 ;  and  of  the  Pharisees,  Matt,  xxii,  16.  It  is  used 
jn  a  special  manner  to  point  out  the  twelve.  Matt,  x, 
1 ;  xi,  1 ;  XX,  17.  A  disciple  of  Christ  may  now  be 
defined  as  one  who  believes  his  doctrine,  rests  upon  his 
sacrifice,  imbibes  his  spirit,  and  imitates  his  example 
(Farrar,  Bibl.  and  TheoL  Did.  s.  v.).     **  There  are  three 


senses  in  which  men  are  sometimes  called  *  disctpW 
of  any  other  person :  (1.)  Incorrectly^  from  their  simply 
maintaining  something  that  he  maintains,  without  any 
profession  or  proof  of  its  being  derived  from  him.  Thus 
Augustine  was  a  predestinarian,  and  so  was  Mohuuv- 
med,  yet  no  one  supposes  that  the  one  derived  his  be- 
lief from  the  other.  It  is  very  common,  however,  to 
say  of  another  that  he  is  an  Arian,  Athanasian,  Socin- 
ian,  etc.  which  tends  to  mislead,  unless  it  is  admitted, 
or  can  be  proved,  that  he  learned  his  opinions  from 
this  or  that  master.  (2.)  When  certain  persons  avow 
that  they  have  adopted  the  views  of  another,  not,  how- 
ever, on  his  authority,  but  ft-om  holding  them  to  be 
agreeable  to  reason  or  to  Scripture,  as  the  Platonic, 
and  moat  other  phQosophical  sects — the  Lutherans, 
Zuinglians,  etc.  (3.)  When,  like  the  disciples  of  J&- 
sus,  and,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  certain  churches,  they  profess  to  receive 
their  system  on  the  amthority  of  their  master  or  Church, 
to  acquiesce  in  an  *  ipse-dixit,'  or  to  receive  all  that 
the  Church  receives.  These  three  senses  should  be 
carefully  kept  distinct." — £deD,  Chwrchman's  JJiction- 
ary^  s.  v. 

Diaciples  of  Chiist,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  call 
themselves,  "The  Church  of  Christ,"  a  body  of  Bap- 
tists sometimes  called  by  their  opponents  *'Campbell- 
ites,"  assumed  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  organization 
about  the  year  1827.  In  1808  Thomas  Campbell  mi- 
grated from  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  minister  of  the  "  Secederp."  He  was  a  con- 
scientious advocate  of  religious  reform,  and  contended 
for  a  restoration  of  the  Christian  Church  to  apostolic 
practice  and  precept.  See  Campbell,  Thomas.  In 
1809  he  was  joined  by  bis  son  Alexander,  who  heartily 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  views  of  religious  reform. 
See  Campbell,  Alexander.  The  first  practical 
movement  was  to  form  a  small  association  of  disciples 
for  the  special  study  of  the  Scriptnres,  with  the  pledge 
that,  rejecting  all  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  they 
would  strictly  conform  their  practice  to  the  teachings  of 
the  divine  Word.  This  was  a  practical  separation  from 
the  "  Seceders,"  and  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a 
small  congregation  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  known 
as  the  Brush  Run  Church,  Sept.  10,  1810.  Thomas 
Campbell  was  one  of  the  original  elders  of  this  con- 
gregation, and  by  it  his  son  Alexander  was  first  or- 
dained to  the  ministry.  It  was  not  long  till  the  ques- 
tion of  baptism  engaged  their  attention,  and,  after  a 
thorough  investigation  among  themselves,  the  father 
and  son,  with  five  others,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  Scriptures  taught  the  "immersion  of  believers." 
Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1812,  they  were  im- 
mersed by  a  Baptist  minister.  In  1815  they  had  in- 
creased to  some  five  or  six  congregations,  when  they 
attached  themselves  to  the  Redstone  (Baptist)  Associa- 
tion, stipulating,  however,  in  writing,  that  no  "terms 
of  union  or  communion  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be  required."  To  many  of  the  Baptist  preach- 
ers this  union  was  distasteful  from  the  first,  and  it 
finally  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  these  congrega- 
tions, who  then  joined  the  Mahoning  (Ohio)  Asso- 
ciation, which  more  nearly  accorded  with  them,  and 
which  finally  became  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
movement. 

In  1823  Alexander  Campbell  established  the  "  Chris* 
tian  Baptist."  Through  this  monthly,  and  several 
public  oral  debates  on  baptism,  and  extensive  tours  of 
preaching,  his  views  spread  rapidly  and  widelj'  among 
the  Baptists.  But  personal  opposition  at  last  took  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  action,  and  in  1827  the  Dover 
Association  of  Virginia  decreed  the  excommunication 
from  Baptist  fellowship  of  all  who  held  and  advocated 
the  views  of  Alexander  Campbell.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  general  action  among  the  Baptists ;  and 
the  Reformers,  as  they  were  called,  were  compelled  to 
associate  in  a  separate  organization,  which  rapidly  in- 
creased, especially  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
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If  iMomi,  and  Virginia.  Churchas  wen  alio  fonned  in 
the  British  Provinces  of  North  America,  in  England, 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  Anttralia.  They  are  incraadng  in 
all  these  countries,  and  in  Fngiand  are  rapidly  beoom- 
ing  numerous. 

II.  PrindpUi  and  /VoeffM.— The  Disciples  profess 
to  reject  all  creeds  and  confessions  of  fkith  as  of  hu- 
man origin  and  dlTlsive  in  their  influence,  and  to  take 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  these  alone,  as  the  only  au- 
thority in  Csith  and  practice  binding  upon  Christians. 
'*  Faith  in  the  testimony  of  God,  and  obedience  to  the 
commandments  of  Christ,  are  the  only  bond  of  union." 
The  subtle  speculations  of  theology  are  not  to  be  forced 
upon  the  ftlth  or  conscience  of  Christians,  and  Bible 
themes  are  to  be  presented  in  Bible  terms.  For  object- 
ing to  many  of  the  terms  of  theology,  such  as  "  trini- 
ty," "eternally  begotten,"  co-essential,"  and  ''con- 
substantial,"  dkey  have  been  by  some  charged  with 
being  **  Unitarians."  But  on  this  subject  there  is  now 
perhaps  no  respectable  doubt  of  their  entire  **  ortho- 
doxy." They  break  the  loaf,  in  commemoration  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour,  every  first  day  of  the 
week.  This  practice,  they  contend,  has  the  warrant 
of  apostolic  example,  and  is  therefore  of  divine  obliga- 
tion. It  is  claimed  that  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
meetings  of  the  first  Christians  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
its  peculiar  sanctlfication.  They  hold  that  faith  and 
repentance  are  tiie  dlvinely^ppointed  antecedents  to 
baptism,  and  that  it  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
the  Christian  minister  to  say  to  all  who  believe  and 
repent,  **  Be  immersed,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
you  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  They 
are  congregational  in  tibeir  organizatk>n,  and  recognise 
three  classes  of  officers:  1,  elders,  presbyters,  or  bish- 
ops ;  2,  deacons ;  8,  evangelists.  These  last  consti- 
tute the  itinerating  ministry  or  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church,  and  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  Disciples  acknowledge  the  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  be  of  the  highest  kind, 
and  are  very  active  in  evangelical  labor.  In  questions 
of  speculative  opinion  they  ^low  the  widest  differences, 
but  contend  earnestly  for  the  unity  of  a  practical  ac- 
knowledgment of  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  immersion, 
one  hope,  one  body,  one  spirit,  one  God  and  Father  of 
all.  On  the  subjects  of  the  atonement,  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  ftxture  Judgment,  they  hold  the  common 
faith  of  evangelical  Christians. 

III.  The  Disciples  are  now  estimated  as  about  600,000 
in  numbers.  They  are  distinguished  for  their  interest 
in  education,  and  have  a  large  number  of  academies 
and  seminaries,  and  several  colleges  of  high  standing. 
Among  these  the  most  prominent  are  Bethany  Col- 
lege, founded  by  A.  Campbell,  and  presided  over  by 
him  until  his  death;  Kentucky  University,  and  the 
North-western  Christian  University,  at  Indianapolis ; 
Eureka  College,  Illinois,  and  Hiram  College,  Ohio. 
They  have  25  periodicals,  vis.  9  weeklies,  15  month- 
lies, and  1  quarteriy.  Of  these,  tm>  (monthlies)  are 
published,  one  in  Great  Britain  and  one  in  Canada ; 
all  the  rest  in  the  United  States.  The  most  repre- 
sentative of  the  latter  are  The  Millennial  Harbinger 
(monthly),  Bethany;  M.  E.  Lard*s  Quarterly,  Lex- 
ington, Ky. ;  The  Review,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  The 
Standard,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (weeklies). 

LiUrcUure, — 1.  The  writings  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell (see  art) ;  2.  The  Christian  Baptist,  7  vols. ;  8. 
The  Millennial  Harbinger,  88  vols. ;  4.  Jeter,  Camp- 
bellitm  Examined  (N.  Y.  12mo),  and  Lard*8  Review  of 
Jeter;  5.  McGarvey's  Commentary  on  Acta;  6.  Milli- 
gan,  Faith  and  ReoMn;  7.  Lamar,  Interpretation ;  8. 
Chrtatian  Reviev^  Jan.  1855 ;  and  1856,  p.  480 ;  Prince- 
ion  Review,  1845,  p.  183 ;  American  Bib.  Repotitory^  2d 
series,  1,94,  295;  iu,  208. 

Disoiples  of  JohxL    See  CuBisnANa  of  St. 
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Discipline  (Ut  diacipSma,  nulmeAm,  harmmff\ 
a  term  used  ecclesiastically  to  denote  the  application, 
in  the  Christian  Church,  of  rules  lor  the  order  and 
purity  of  the  lives  of  its  members ;  also  the  body  of 
rules  for  the  government,  worship,  etc.  of  any  putio- 
ular  Church,  enacted  by  its  authority,  and  generally 
published  in  a  "  Book  of  Disdpliiie." 

I.  Cktarch  ZMac^pKiM.— <1.)  In  ike  Earfy  ChirdL  The 
first  rule  of  discipline  hi  the  K.  T.  is  ^ven  in  MntL 
xviil,  15-17:  '*  Moreover,  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass 
against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee 
and  him  alone :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 
thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take 
with  thee  one  or  two  more,  tliat  in  the  month  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established. 
And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  nnto  the 
Chnrch ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him 
be  nnto  thee  as  a  heaUien  man  and  a  publican."  Here 
the  aam  are  (1)  the  reformation  of  the  offender ;  and, 
that  fkiUng,  (2)  the  purification  of  the  Church.  The 
method  is,  (a)  that  the  offended  person  takes  the  first 
step,  and,  that  fkiling,  (5)  a  small  Church  committee 
acts ;  and,  in  case  of  their  fiulure,  (c)  the  Church  is 
called  in,  and  the  obstinate  offender  la  cut  off  tmm 
fsllowship. 

The  apottoUoal  discipline  is  iUnstrated  by  the  case 
of  the  incestuous  person  (1  Cor.  v,  1-11).     Here  Paul 
excommunicates  the  offender,  (1)  verse  3,  stating  his 
own  Judgment  concerning  the  offisnoe  and  its  perpe- 
trator ;  (2)  verse  4,  stating  that  he  acts  '*  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;**  and,  (8)  associating  with 
himself  the  whole  body  of  the  Corinthian  Chnrch,  act- 
ing also  *'  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chj^" 
(Compare  De  Wette  and  Stanley,  in  loc ;   Schaff, 
ApottoHe  Chwrdkj  §  122 ;  Coleman,  ApottUic  and  /Vn»- 
itive  Ckurchj  chap.  v).    In  verse  12  he  implies  that  the 
*' Judgment"  lies  with  the  Chnrch,  '*  Do  not  ye  jodge 
them  that  are  within  ?"    He  enjoins  strict  separation 
from  immoral  professors  of  religion :  verse  11,  '*  But 
now  I  have  written  unto  yon  not  to  keep  company,  if 
any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  bo  a  fornicator,  or 
covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard, 
or  an  extortioner:  with  such  a  one  no  not  to  eat." 
In  the  case  of  the  incestuous  person  the  exerdae  of 
discipline  brought  penitence ;  and  the  apostle  (2  Cor. 
ii)  exhorts  the  Church  to  **  forgive  and  comfort  him," 
and  restore  him  to  fellowship.     On  the  apostoliod 
discipline,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  morals,  compare 
also  2  These,  iii,  6 ;   1  Tim.  i,  20 ;   2  John,  9-11 : 
"He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son.     If  there  come  anv 
unto  yon,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him 
not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed,  for 
he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil 
deeds."    The  exercise  of  discipline  (1)  by  reproof,  (2) 
by  censure,  (8)  by  excommunication,  was  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  (not  of  any   spe- 
cial class  or  order  in  the  Church),  during  its  earliest 
and  best  ages.     See  a  summing  up  of  the  evidence  on 
this  point  in  Coleman,  Apottolical  and  Primitive  Charch^ 
chap.  V.    **The  primitive  Church  never  pretended  to 
exercise  discipline  upon  any  but  such  as  were  within 
her  pale,  in  the  largest  sense,  by  some  act  of  their  own 
profession,  and  even  upon  these  she  never  pretended 
to  exercise  her  diicipline  so  far  as  to  cancel  or  disan- 
nul their  baptism.     But  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
consisted  in  a  power  to  deprive  men  qf  the  benefits  of 
external  communion,  such  as  public  prayer,  receiving 
the  Eucliarist,  and  other  acts  of  divine  wonhip.    This 
power,  before  the  establishraent  of  the  Church  by  hu- 
man laws,  was  a  mere  spiritual  authority,  or,  as  St. 
Cyprian  terms  It,  a  spiritual  sword,  affecting  the  aonl 
and  not  the  body**  (Hook,  Chwreh  Dictionary^  s.  t.\ 
On  the  so-called  aecret  diaapUine  of  the  ancient  Chnrch, 
see  Arcani  Disciplina. 

As  to  the  exercise  of  discipline,  it  seems  clear  *'  that 
the  action  of  the  laity  was  requisite,  as  late  as  the 
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die  of  the  thifd  centniy,  in  all  disciplinaiy  proceedings 
of  the  Church.  B7  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tnrj,  however,  this  cardinal  right,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  causes  which  have  been  briefly  mentioned,  and 
which  may  be  more  fully  specified  hereafter,  was  great- 
ly abridged,  and  shortly  was  wholly  lost.  This  fact 
illustrates  the  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierar- 
chy. While  the  right  of  the  laity  is  yet  undisputed, 
the  power  of  the  bishop  begins  at  first  to  be  partially 
asserted  and  occasionally  admitted,  the  people  occupy- 
ing a  neutral  position  between  submission  and  open 
hostility.  But  from  disuse  to  denial,  and  from  denial 
to  extinction  of  neglected  privileges  and  powers,  the 
descent  is  natural,  short,  and  rapid.  From  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  accordingly,  the  bishops 
assumed  the  control  of  the  whole  penal  jurisdiction  of 
the  laity,  opening  and  shutting  at  pleasure  the  doors 
of  the  Church,  inflicting  sentence  of  excommunication, 
and  prescribing  at  their  discretion  the  austerities  of 
penance,  and  again  absolving  the  penitents,  and  re- 
storing them  to  the  Church  by  their  own  arbitrary 
powers.  The  people  accordingly,  no  longer  having 
any  part  in  the  trial  of  offences,  ceased  to  watch  for 
the  purity  of  the  Church,  connived  at  offences,  and 
concealed  the  offender,  not  caring  to  interfere  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  bishop,  in  which  they  had  no  farther 
interest.  The  speedy  and  sad  corruption  of  the  Church 
was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  this  loose  and  ar- 
bitrary discipline.  Nor  was  it  to  be  doubted  that  this 
was  one  efficient  cause  of  that  degeneracy  which  suc- 
ceeded" (Coleman,  ApogtoUcal  and  Primidve  Churchy 
chap.  v).  *'This  transition  changed  essentially  the 
relations  of  the  officers  to  the  members  of  the  Church, 
and  the  conditions  of  Church  membership.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Church,  instead  of  receiving  authority  and 
office  from  that  body  for  their  service,  claim  authority 
and  commission  ftom  God  for  the  exercise  of  their 
functions.  They  are  now  the  rulers,  not  the  servants, 
as  at  the  beginning  they  were,  of  the  Church.  A 
union  with  the  Church  by  a  public  profession  is  a 
transaction  not  so  much  between  the  Church  and 
the  professing  Christian,  as  between  him  and  the 
bishop.  The  contracting,  covenanting  parties  are  the 
bishop  and  the  believer.  The  sovereign  authority  of 
the  Church  is  merged  and  lost  in  that  of  the  priest- 
hood. Ecclesiastical  discipline  naturally  resolves  it- 
self into  a  system  of  penance  administered  by  the 
priesthood,  in  whom  alone  authority  is  vested  for  the 
punishment  of  offences*'  (Coleman,  Ancient  Christian^ 
ty,  chap.  xxii). 

II.  In  the  ifiddU  Ages,  and  in  the  Soman  Churchy  the 
system  of  penitential  diacipHne,  for  the  treatment  of 
persons  confessing  their  sin,  grew  up  into  full  propor- 
tions. See  Pexakcb  ;  Penitbntiai.  Discipline.  In 
the  Roman  Church,  and  among  some  Protestant  writ- 
ers, the  word  discipline,  standing  alone,  implies  only 
penitential,  and  not  punitive  discipline. 

III.  In  the  Modem  Church. — ^The  exercise  of  puni- 
tive discipline  in  the  modem  Church  is  found  to  be 
impossible,  or  nearly  so,  in  state  churches.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Protestant  state  churches 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it  is  almost  unlcnown. 
Where  citizens,  as  such,  are  ipso  facto  Church  mem- 
bers, to  punish  the  Church  member  is  to  affect  a  man's 
citizenship. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Free  churches,  whether  in 
Europe  or  America,  discipline  by  reproof,  censure, 
suspension,  or  excommunication  is  not  only  possible, 
but  is  actually  practiced  very  generally.  The  follow- 
ing passage  contains  principles  on  which  the  Free 
Protestant  churches  of  modem  Christendom  generally 
act  with  regard  to  discipline. 

"  Godly  discipline  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  notes  or  marlcs  of  a  true  Church.  Our  Protestant 
forefathers  charged  the  Church  of  Borne  with  being 
greatly  wanting  in  this,  and  scarce  deserving  the  name 
of  Church  by  reason  of  such  want.     Discipline  relates 
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to  the  taws  of  any  society,  and  the  penalties  of  disobe- 
dience. All  institutions  must  have  laws  in  order  to 
good  government.  Christ's  kingdom  has  its  laws  and 
penalties.  Many  of  them  were  expressly  appointed  by 
Christ  himself.  Others,  in  conformity  with  the  same, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  added  by  the  Church. 
To  obey  the  powers  ordained  of  God,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  when  exercised  according  to  his  reveal- 
ed will,  is  a  bounden  duty.  Ministers,  at  the  time  of 
their  ordination,  promise  faithful  obedience  to  those 
who  are  placed  over  them,  and  who  exercise  their  au^ 
thority  according  to  proscribed  rules.  A  due  respect 
also  is  required  to  their  godly  admonitions  and  judg- 
ments. This  obedience  and  respect  are  to  be  shown 
not  merely  to  those  with  whom  we  may  agree  in  sen- 
timent or  sympathize  in  theological  views,  but  to  those 
also  from  whom  we  differ ;  and  this  may  be  done  with- 
out any  improper  sacrifice  of  Christian  liberty  or  right 
of  private  judgment.  As  to  the  rales  and  regulations 
of  the  Church,  whether  the  observance  be  specially 
required  by  rulers  or  not,  the  true  Christian  will  hold 
himself  bound  to  render  it.  He  will  not  select  such  of 
them  as  he  most  approves,  or  as  most  accord  with  his 
doctrines,  and  scrupulously  observe  these,  making  such 
observance  a  test,  and  denouncing  those  who  differ 
ftom  him ;  but  he  will  resolve  to  obey  them  all,  out 
of  respect  to  the  authority  enjoining  them.  And  yet, 
since  God  himself,  preferring  mercy  to  sacrifice,  al- 
lows even  his  holy  Sabbath  to  be  violated  as  to  its 
letter,  and  sacrifices  and  offerings  to  be  withheld,  so 
a  wise  discretion  has  ever  been  conceded  to  God's 
ministers  in  the  observance  of  inferior  rules,  or  in 
regard  to  things  become  obsolete,  having  due  refer- 
ence to  times,  places,  and  circumstances.  Wherever 
such  discretion  has  not  been  allowed  or  exercised,  the 
result  has  been  that  men  have  strained  at  the  gnat 
and  swallowed  the  camel;  have  tithed  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,  and  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that,  as 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath,  so  rubrics  and  canons  were  made  for  the 
Church,  and  not  the  Church  for  them"  (Bishop  Meade, 
True  Churchman), 

In  Presbyterian  churches,  discipline  is  exercised  by 
the  Session  (q.  v.),  an  appeal  lying  to  the  Presbytery, 
and  thence  to  Synod  and  General  Assembly.  In  the 
"Form  of  Government"  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (book  ii),  the  general 
principles  of  discipline  are  laid  dovm  as  follows :  *'  I. 
Discipline  is  the  exercise  of  that  authority  and  the  afH 
plication  of  that  system  of  laws  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  appointed  in  his  Church.  II.  The  exercise 
of  discipline  is  highly  important  and  necessary.  Its 
ends  are,  the  removal  of  offences ;  the  vindication  of 
the  honor  of  Christ ;  the  promotion  of  the  purity  and 
general  edification  of  the  Church ;  and  also  the  bene- 
fit of  the  offender  himself.  III.  An  offence  is  any- 
thing in  the  principles  or  practice  of  a  Church  mem- 
ber which  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  or  which,  if 
it  be  not  in  its  own  nature  sinful,  may  tempt  others 
to  sin,  or  mar  their  spiritual  edification.  IV.  Noth- 
ing, therefore,  ought  to  be  considered  by  any  judica- 
tory as  an  offence,  or  admitted  as  matter  of  accusation, 
which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  such  from  Scripture,  or 
from  the  regulations  and  practice  of  the  Church, 
founded  on  Scripture,  and  which  does  not  involve  those 
evils  which  discipline  is  intended  to  prevent.  V.  The 
exercise  of  discipline  in  such  a  manner  as  to  edify  the 
Church  requires  not  only  much  of  the  spirit  of  piety, 
but  also  much  prudence  and  discretion.  It  becomes 
the  rulers  of  the  Church,  therefore,  to  take  into  view 
all  the  circumstances  which  may  give  a  different  char- 
acter to  conduct,  and  render  it  more  or  less  offensive; 
and  which  may,  of  course,  require  a  very  different 
mode  of  proceeding  in  similar  cases,  at  different  times, 
for  the  attainment  of  the  same  end.  TI.  All  baptized 
persons  are  members  of  the  Church,  are  under  its  care, 
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and  ■ttbject  to  iU  gOTemm«nt  and  disciplino;  and 
when  they  have  arrived  at  the  yean  of  discretion,  they 
are  hound  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  Church  mem- 
bers. VII.  Offences  are  either  private  or  public,  to 
each  of  which  appropriate  modes  of  proceeding  be- 
long." 

In  Congregational  churchea,  discipline  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Church.  For  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  Congregational  discipline,  see  Punchard,  View 
of  Congregationalism  (1844),  177  sq. ;  Dexter,  On  Con- 
grfgaHomditm  (1865),  259  sq. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  an  accused 
member  is  brought  to  trial  before  a  committee  of  not 
leas  than  five,  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  Quar- 
terly Conference.  In  the  selection  of  the  committee, 
the  parties  may  challenge  for  cauae.  The  paator  pre- 
sides at  the  trial.  If  the  majority  find  him  guilty, 
the  pastor  executes  the  sentence  of  expulaion.  Ap- 
peals are  allowed  to  the  Quarterly  and  Annual  Con- 
ferences {DisdpUney  part  iii,  chap.  i). 

In  the  Constitutions  of  the  Reformed  churches  of 
America  (German  and  Dutch),  the  principles  and  rules 
of  discipline  laid  down  are  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  above  cited.  See  ComHtution 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  (1854),  part  iii,  p.  82; 
CimMtitviion  of  the  Reformied  Dutch  Church  qf  North 
America  (Phil.  1840),  chap,  iv,  p.  82. 

Literature. — On  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  Church, 
see,  besides  the  authors  already  cited,  Bingham,  Orig. 
Eccki.  bk.  xvi,  chap,  i ;  Schaff,  Hitt.  of  the  Christian 
Churchy  i,  §  114 ;  Neander,  Church  History  (Torrey*s), 
vols,  i  and  ii ;  Barrow,  On  the  Papers  Supremacy,  Works, 
iii,  232  sq.  (N.  Y.  ed.) ;  and  the  references  under  Pen- 
AsrcE ;  Penitential  Discipline. 

On  Church  discipline  in  general,  see  Hooker,  Eccles. 
Pc^;  Watson,  Theological  InsHtutes,  ii,  572  sq.  (N.  Y. 
ed.) ;  Dwi^eht,  Theology  (^^e^ir  Haven,  1886),  iv,  886  sq. ; 
Walker,  Church  Discij^ne  (Bost.  1854,  18mo);  Hill, 
Pastoral  Function  in  the  Church  (Lond.  1855,  chap,  i) ; 
James,  Church-members"  Guide;  Porter,  Compendium 
^  Methodism  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  and  works  on  pastoral 
and  practical  theology  generally.  See  also  Disci- 
pline, Book  op;  Excommunication;  Ecclbslas- 
ncAL  Polity. 

Discipline,  Book  o^  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  is  a  volume  published  quadrennially,  after 
the  sessions  of  tibe  General  Conference  (q.  v.),  and 
entitled  The  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  It  is  divided  into  six  parts :  I. 
Origin,  Doctrine?,  and  General  Rules;  II.  Govem- 
ment  of  the  Church;  III.  Administration  of  Disci- 
pline ;  IV.  Ritual ;  V.  Education  and  Benevolent  In- 
stitutions ;  VI.  Temporal  Economy.  All  but  the  con- 
stitutional portions  (eee  Restrictive  Rules,  in  pt.  ii,  ch.  i, 
§  1)  are  liable  to  change  under  the  authority  of  the 
General  Conference.  For  the  modifications  which  the 
book  has  undergone,  see  Emor}*,  History  of  Discipline 
(N.  Y.  1860,  12mo) ;  see  also  Baker,  Guide  to  Admitds- 
trxUion  of  Discipline  (N.  Y.  16mo). 

DiflCipline,  First  Book  of  (in  the  Scottish 
Church),  was  drawn  up  by  the  Scottish  Reformers  in 
1560,  and  contained  the  order  and  government  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  prepared  by  Knox,  Win- 
ram,  Spotswood,  Rosse,  and  Douglaa.  Though  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly,  it  was  not  ratified  by  the 
Privy  Council. — Eadie,  Eccles,  Cyclopeedia,  s.  v. 

Discipline,  Second  Book  o^  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Assembly  in  1578.  Though  not  then  ratified 
formally  by  Parliament,  it  is  regarded  aa  the  standard 
book  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  and  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion for  its  views  of  administration  and  order  by  all 
Presbyterians.  The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  in- 
serted in  the  registers  of  Assembly,  1581,  sworn  to  in 
the  national  covenant,  revived  and  ratified  by  the  As- 
sembly, 1638,  and  by  many  other  acts  of  Assembly, 
and  according  to  which  the  Church  government  is  es- 


tablished by  law,  A.D.  1592  and  1690.->Eadle,  Eeekn 
Cyclopcedia,  s.  v. 

Discipline  of  the  Lash,  or  Scourge,  the  name 
given  (from  the  instrument  used)  to  personal  mortifi- 
cation or  flagellation,  inflicted  generally  voluntarily. 
'*The  oldest  religious  diacipline  on  record  occurs 
amongst  the  Ejryptians,  who,  when  they  had  sacrificed 
an  ox  to  Isis  on  the  day  of  her  grand  festival  to  Bn- 
siris,  stuffed  the  carcass  with  fragrant  gums  and  fruits, 
and  burned  it.  During  the  burning,"  sa^^a  Herodotus 
(ii,  40),  *^they  all  beat  themselves;"  and  again,  '*» 
prodi^ons  number  of  both  sexes  beat  themselves,  and 
wail  during  the  sacrifice;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  in  whose  honor  they  beat  themselves."  The  Sut- 
/juurriyMnc  of  the  Spartans,  in  honor  of  Diana  Orthia 
(the  next  earliest  discipline  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted), was  by  no  means  voluntary.  The  boys  who 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  it  at  first  were  free-boni ; 
afterwards,  in  wiser  times,  they  were  selected  from 
among  the  children  of  slaves  (Plot,  de  Mar.  LaeedJ), 
Cicero,  who  was  a  personal  witness  of  this  savage  cus- 
tom, has  left  a  fearful  account  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
tortures  and  the  fortitude  of  the  boys,  who  sometimes 
endured  even  to  death  (TVac.  Quast.  ii,  14).  PhUo- 
stratus,  in  his  life  of  Apollonius  Tyansus,  haa  spoken 
of  certain  philosophers  who  were  accustomed  to  di»« 
cipline  themselves;  Artemidoms  says  the  same  of  the 
Thracians,  and  Apuleius  of  the  SjTians.  The  Roman 
LupercaUa,  in  which  the  noblest  matrons  willingly 
submitted  to  the  thong  from  the  hope  of  fertility,  still 
lingered  in  the  Eternal  City  long  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century  that  pope  Gelasins  succeeded  in  ex- 
pelling this  last  remnant  of  paganism. 

**  Before  the  11th  centur)-  the  discipline  of  the  lash 
had  been  confined  to  only  a  few  severer  individuals; 
but  about  that  time  the  custom  was  sanctioned  by  au- 
thority, and  a  code  was  framed  estimating  the  predae 
value  of  each  separate  infliction  as  a  commutation  for 
sin.  A  year  of  penance  amounted  to  three  thonaand 
lashes ;  and  the  celebrated  ascetic,  Dominicus  Loriea- 
tusj  the  cuirassedj  so  named  because,  except  while  un- 
dergoing discipline,  he  always  wore  a  shirt  of  mail 
next  his  skin,  frequently  performed  a  penance  of  100 
years,  and  would  continue  flogging  himself  without 
cessation  while  be  repeated  the  Psalter  twenty  timea 
over;  *  which,'  says  bis  Ariend  and  biographer,  cardi- 
nal Peter  Damiano,  'filled  me  with  trembling  and  hor- 
ror when  I  heard  it.'  The  self-tormenting  achieve- 
ments of  St.  Dominic  may  be  found  in  Fleniy,  Mist. 
Eccl,  xiii,  96.  His  usual  accompaniment  to  each  sin- 
gle psalm  was  100  lashes ;  so  that  the  whole  Psalter, 
with  15,000  stripes,  equalled  five  years'  penance.  St. 
Dominic's  allowance,  therefore,  amounted  to  the  100 
years.  If  he  was  prevented  by  any  accident  from 
flogging  himself  as  he  wished,  he  used  to  beat  his  bead 
and  legs  unmercifulh*." 

About  1260  public  associations  sprang  up  in  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  discipline,  under  the  name  Flagi^ 
loots  (q.  v.). 

*' Sometimes  discipline  was  carried  to  an  excess 
more  extravagant  than  that  of  St.  Dominic  himself,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  one  of 
which  (lib.  vi,  tit.  5,  sec.  8)  bears  the  following  formi- 
dable beading:  ^8i  indiscretd  disdplina  percussum 
mori  deJlageOocontigerW — if  death  should  happen  from 
undue  severity.  Sometimes  it  might  be  received  by 
deputy.  It  was  thus  also,  namely  by  proxj",  that 
Henry  IT  of  France  was  permitted  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  Church  when  he  abjured  the  errors  of  Protestant- 
ism. D'Ossat  and  Dn  Perron,  both  of  whom  after- 
wards obtained  cardinal's  hats,  were  deputed  to  suffer 
the  discipline  from  the  Pope  himself,  who  gave  them 
each  one  lash  at  every  verse  of  the  Miserere.  They 
were  allowed  to  keep  their  coats  on,  and  they  reported 
that  his  holiness  struck  lightly.  The  narrative  of  this 
transaction  was  not  inserted  in  the  bull  of  absolutioOy 
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perhapfl  on  account  of  some  compromise  between  the 
Pope's  pride  and  the  king*  8  honor ;  but  it  is  recorded 
in  a  written  process  of  the  ceremonial.  An  account 
of  the  discipline  undergone  by  Henrj  II  after  the 
murder  of  ii  Becket  is  given  by  Matthew  Parts  (Si- 
goniuB,  de  Begn.  Itcd,  xix;  Dn  Pin,  Btbl.^  xiii  Siede; 
Boileau,  HitU  Flagd.)" — Encydopadia  MetropoUtaina, 
s.  V. 

Dis^'cus  (f'uTKOQt  a  guoi£)y  one  of  the  exercises  in 
the  Grecian  gymnasia,  which  Jason,  the  high-priest, 

introduced  among  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Mace,  iv,  9),  and 
which  he  induced 
even  the  priests  to 
practise  (2  Mace,  iv, 
14).  The  discus  was 
a  circular  plate  of 
stone  or  metal,  made 
for  throwing  to  a  dis- 
tance as  an  exercise 
of  strength  and  dex- 
ter!^ (Lucian,  Anct- 
chron.  27).  It  was 
indeed  one  of  the 
principal  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was 
practised  in  the  he- 
roic age  (Homer,  IL 

SUtue<)f«iW«co6o[iM(dUik4hrower)xxxiu,  889  sq. ;    ii, 
m  the  BritlBh  MuBeum.  ^-^ .  ^^   ^Ji,  129! 

188).  For  details,  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  AnHq, 
8.  V. ;  Mercurial.  De  arte  gymnaat,  ii,  12 ;  Krause,  GytiP- 
natt,  d,  HeUen.  i,  440  sq.     See  Games. 

Disease  (properly  nbnp,  machcUeh^j  vovo^*  Dis- 
eases  are  not  unft^quently  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  but,  as  no  description  is  given  of  them,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  instances  (see  below),  it  is  for  the 
most  part  impossible  to  determine  much  with  certainty 
concerning  their  nature.  The  same  indefiniteness 
prevails  to  a  very  great  degree  in  the  mention  of  dis- 
eases in  the  New  Testament,  but  few  of  which  are  suf- 
ficiently explicit  to  identify  them  precisely  with  the 
descriptions  of  modem  pathology.  With  respect  to 
this  subject,  it  is  known  that  there  are  certain  words  of 
ancient  origin  which  are  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  ex- 
press diseases  of  some  kind  or  other ;  it  will  therefore 
be  a  prominent  attempt  with  us  to  ascertain  what  the 
diseases  are  that  were  designed  to  be  expressed  by 
those  words,  which  will  be  noticed  in  their  appropri- 
ate places.  See  also  Pestilence.  The  ancients 
were  accustomed  to  attribute  the  origin  of  diseases, 
particularly  of  those  the  natural  causes  of  which  they 
did  not  understand,  to  the  immediate  interference  of 
the  Deity  (Deut.  xxviii,  60 ;  2  Kings  xix,  85 ;  1  Chron. 
xxi,  12-15 ;  Psa.  xxxix,  9>11 ;  Acts  xii,  23).  Hence 
they  were  frequently  denominated  by  the  ancient 
GreelLS  iiaariyt^,  or  the  gcourgea  of  God,  a  word  which 
is  employed  by  the  physician  Luke  himself  (vit,  21), 
and  also  in  Mark  v,  29,  84.  Two  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  were  of  this  character.  According  to  Prosper 
Alpinns  (Z^e  Med,  jEffypt.),  diseases  prevalent  in 
Egypt,  and  other  countries  of  a  similar  climate,  were 
ophthalmies,  or  diseases  of  the  eyes;  leprosies,  inflam- 
mations of  the  brain,  pains  in  the  Joints,  the  hernia, 
the  stone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  the  phthisic, 
hectic,  pestilential,  and  tertian  fevers;  weakness  of 
the  stomach,  and  obstructions  in  the  liver  and  the 
spleen.  The  most  prevalent  diseases  of  the  East  at 
the  present  day  are  cutaneous  diseases,  malignant  fe- 
vers, dysentery,  and  ophthalmia.  Of  the  first  of 
these,  the  most  remarkable  are  leprosy  and  elephanti- 
asis. The  latter  is  usually  thought  to  have  been  the 
disease  of  Job  (q.  ▼.).    See  Lepbost.    To  the  same 


class  also  belongs  the  singular  disease  called  the  meH 
d*AUppo,  or  *' Aleppo  button,"  a  species  of  felon,  which 
is  confined  to  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Aintab,  and  the  villa- 
ges on  the  Segour  and  Kowick  (Russell's  Nat.  History 
of  Aleppo,  ii,  299).  The  Egyptians  are  subject  to  an 
eruption  of  red  spots  and  pimples,  which  cause  a  troub- 
lesome smarting.  The  eruption  returns  every  year 
towards  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  is 
on  that  account  attributed  to  the  rising  of  the  Nile 
(Volney,  i,  281).  Malignant  fevers  are  very  frequent, 
and  of  this  class  is  the  great  scourge  of  the  East,  the 
plague  (q.  v.),  which  surpasses  all  others  in  virulence 
and  contagiousness.  The  Egyptian  ophthalmia  is 
prevalent  throughout  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  is  the  cause 
of  blindness  being  so  frequent  in  those  countries.  See 
Blindness.  Of  inflammatory  diseases  in  general.  Dr. 
Russell  (/.  c.)  says  that  at  Aleppo  he  has  not  found 
them  more  frequent,  nor  more  rapid  in  their  course 
than  in  Great  Britain.  Epilepsy  and  diseases  of  the 
mind  are  commonly  met  with.  Melancholy  monoma- 
niacs are  regarded  as  sacred  persons  in  Egypt,  and 
are  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  all  Mohamme- 
dans.    See  Lunatic. 

The  spermatic  issue  mentioned  in  Lev.  xv,  5,  cannot 
refer  to  gonorrhaa  tnrulenta^  as  has  been  supposed  by 
Michaelis  and  Hebenstreit,  for  the  person  who  ex- 
posed himself  to  infection  in  the  various  ways  men- 
tioned was  only  unclean  until  the  evening,  which  is 
far  too  short  a  time  to  allow  of  its  being  ascertained 
whether  he  had  escaped  contagion  or  not.  Either, 
then,  the  law  of  purification  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  (which  is  hardly 
admissible),  or  the  disease  alluded  to  was  really  not 
contagious.     See  Issue. 

Hezekiah  (q.  v.)  suffered,  according  to  our  version, 
from  a  boil  (2  Kings  xx,  7).  The  term  here  used, 
^^n;S,  shichin^j  means  literally  infiatnmaiion ;  but  we 
have  no  means  of  identifying' it  with  what  we  call  boil 
(q.  v). 

The  disease  of  Jehoram  (q.  v.),  spoken  of  in  2  Chron. 
xxi,  18  (comp.  the  similar  case  of  Herod,  Acts  xii,  28), 
is  prolMtbly  referable  to  chronic  dysentery,  which  some- 
times occasions  an  exudation  of  fibrine  ttom  the  inner 
coats  of  the  intestines.  The  fluid  fibrine  thus  exuded 
coagulates  into  a  continuous  tubular  membrane,  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  intestine  itself,  and  as  such  is  ex- 
pelled. This  form  of  the  disease  has  been  noticed  by 
Dr.  Good  under  the  name  of  diarrhaa  tubularis  {Study 
of  Med,  i,  287).  A  precisely  similar  formation  of  fiilse 
membranes,  as  they  are  termed,  takes  place  in  the 
windpipe  in  severe  cases  of  croup. 

The  malady  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (q.  v.),  alluded  to 
in  Dan.  iv,  83,  was  a  species  of  melancholy  monoma- 
nia, called  by  medical  authors  toanthropia,  or  more 
commonly  lycanthrcpia,  because  the  transformation 
into  a  wolf  was  the  most  ordinary  illusion.  Esquirol 
considers  it  to  have  originated  in  the  ancient  custom 
of  sacrificing  animals.  But,  whatever  effect  this  prac- 
tice might  have  had  at  the  time,  the  cases  recorded  are 
independent  of  any  such  influence ;  and  it  really  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  trace  this  particular  hallucina- 
tion to  a  remote  historical  cause,  when  we  remember 
that  the  imaginary  transformations  into  inanimate  ob- 
jects, such  as  glass,  butter,  etc.,  which  are  of  ever^'-day 
occurrence,  are  equally  irreconcilable  with  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  mind.  The  same  author  relates  that  a 
nobleman  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  putting  his  head  out  of  a  window,  in  or* 
der  to  satisfy  the  urgent  desire  he  had  to  bark  (Esqui- 
rol, Maladies  Mentales,  i,  622).  Calmet  informs  us  that 
the  nuns  of  a  German  convent  were  transformed  into 
cats,  and  went  mewing  over  the  whole  house  at  a  fixed 
hour  of  the  day. 

On  the  coses  of  persons  possessed  with  unclean  spir- 
its, see  DEMONIAC.  For  other  specifications  of  dis- 
ease in  the  Bible,  see  Buokb  ;  Botch  ;  Flux  ;  H  jbi* 
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0BEH0ID8;    MURBAIM;    BlOODT    SwBAT  ;    PalAT  ; 

Lamb  ;  Impotbnt  ;  Withered  ;  Lice,  etc.  On  the 
methods  practiMd  by  the  ancient  and  modem  Orien- 
tals for  curing  diaeateB,  see  Healimo;  Medicine; 
Phtsician,  etc  The  following  spedftl  treatifles  exist 
on  the  subject :  Kichaelis,  Lea;  Motaica  de  marbu  iUuS" 
trata  (Gott.  1767 ;  also  in  his  SytUagma^  ii,  No.  4) ; 
Ader,  De  morhU  m  N,  T,  (Tolet  1621);  BarthoUnus, 
De  MoiitU  Biblieis  (F.  ad  M.  1697, 1705,  etc.);  Eschen- 
bach,  Seripta  me^ethbiUia  (Rost.  1779) ;  Jordan,  De 
divino  in  tnorbii  (F.  ad  V.  1651) ;  Mead,  jfedica  taera 
(Amst.  1749;  in  German,  Leipz.  1777);  Richter,  DU- 
mrtt,  modicm  (Getting.  1775);  Anon.  Untermteh.  med. 
hermem,  (Leipz.  1794) ;  WarUz,  De  morbU  BibUeis  (Vi- 
teb.1714);  Wo\{,VondenKrankkeitenderJudeH(}Sann. 
1777).     See  further  under  SiciunESS. 

Disll  stands  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  as  the  translation 
of  the  foUowiog  terms  in  the  original  Scriptures: 
^BC  (te'phely  something  low,  a  ^^  dish**  of  curdled  milk, 

Judg.  y,  25;  or  "  bowl"  of  water,  Judg.  vi,  88),  prob- 
ably a  flat  and  not  very  deep  or  large  vessel  or  pan  for 
fluids;  rns^  (Uallaeh^athj  something  to  pour  into,  a 
**dish"  for  eating  from,  2  Kings  xxi,  13;  incorrectly 
rendered  "  boeom'*  in  Piov.  xix,  24 ;  xxvi,  15,  in  de- 
scribing the  slothful  glutton),  probably  a  plaiter,  as 
the  kindred  terms  (nnbsc,  *'  pan,"  2  Chron.  xzxv,  13 ; 
n-inb2C,  "cruse,"  2  Kings  U,  20)  signify  in  general; 
but  the  most  usual  term  is  n^;p  (kedrah'y  something 
deep),  spoken  of  the  silver  "  dishes"  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Exod.  XXV,  29 ;  xxxvii,  16 ;  Num.  iv,  7  ;  rendered  a 
**  chaiger"  in  Num.  vii),  translated  by  the  Sept.  rpv- 
pKioVy  which  is  the  term  rendered  ''dish'*  in  Matt, 
xxvi,  23 ;  Mark  xiv,  20.  These  last  terms  agree  with 
the  form  of  the  Egyptian  dish  as  found  on  the  monu- 
ments. The  dishes  have  covers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  carried  by  the  servants  to  the  table  on 
the  reverted  hand  is  the  mode  still  used  by  Eastern 
servants.    The  other  terms  probably  represent  difier- 


Andent  Egsrptian  Dlnner-dlah. 

ent  forms  of  dishes  such  as  are  now  In  use  among  the 
Eastern  nations.    See  Sxuff-disu.    The  sites  of  such 


Modern  Oriental  Dishea. 

ancient  towns  as  were  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  are 
usually  covered  with  broken  potsherds,  some  of  them 
large  enough  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  entire  vessel. 
These  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  in  modem  use, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  made  of  a  rather  coarse 
earthenware,  covered  with  a  compact  and  strong  glaze, 
with  bright  colors,  mostly  green,  blue,  or  yellow. 
Dishes  and  other  vessels  of  copper,  coarsely  but  thick- 
ly tinned,  are  now  much  used  in  the  East,  but  how  far 
this  may  have  been  anciently  the  case  wo  have  not 
the  means  of  knowing.     See  Cdf  ;  Bowl  ;  Bottle  ; 


Anolent  Aasyrian  Dish  of 
bronse. 


Gbcsb  ;  Pan  ;  Pitcheb  ;  Flagon,  etc    Numertms 

bronze  dubes  have  Utelv 
been  discovered  by  Layard 
and  others  in  the  Assyrun 
mounds,  some  entire  and 
others  in  firagmenta,  which 
show  a  high  degree  of  ele- 
gance and  skill  (Layard, 
Am.  and  Bab.  p.  155  sq.)- 
In  ancient  Egypt,  and  also 
in  Judaea,  guests  at  the  ta- 
ble handled  their  food  irith 
the  fingers,  but  spoons  were 
used  for  soup  or  other  liquid 
food,  when  required  (WO- 
kinson,  A  nc,  Egypt,  i,  181, 3d 
ed.).  The  same  is  the  ca«e 
in  modem  £g}'pt  Each 
person  breaks  off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in  the 
dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  together  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  contents  of  the 
dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate  morsel  and  hand  it  to  a 
friend  is  esteemed  a  compliment,  and  to  refuse  soch 
an  offering  is  contrary  to  good  manners.  Judas  dip- 
ping his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  our  Lord  was 
showing  especial  friendliness  and  intimacy  (Tjine, 
J/brf.  £ff!ff)t.  i,  193 ;  Chardin,  V(»/.  iv,  63,  54 ;  Niebohr, 
Deter,  de  fArab.  p.  46).     See  Basin  ;  Charges. 

Di'shan  (Heb.  Dishan\  y^^^,  another  form  for 
the  name  Ditkom;  Sept.  'PuriitVy  but  in  1  Chron.  i,  42 
Aaur^v  v.  r.  Af<rav),  the  name  of  the  youngest  son  of 
Seir  the  Horite,  father  of  Uz  and  Aran,  and  head  of 
one  of  the  original  tribes  of  Idumaea  (Gen.  xxxvi,  21, 
28,  30 ;  1  Chron.  i,  88,  42).     B.C.  cir.  1963.     See  also 

DlSHOX. 

Dl^Bhon  (Heb.  Dishon^,  T'^%  antelope ;  Sept  Iri' 
(Twv,  in  1  Chron.  i,  41  Aauriui/),  the  name  of  two  de- 
scendants of  Seir  the  Horite.  Dishon  and  Dishan  be- 
long to  the  same  root,  which  may  possibly  reappear  in 
the  name  Deish  noticed  by  Abulfeda  {Hist.  Anieul.  p. 
196).  The  geographical  position  of  the  tribes  descend- 
ed ^m  these  patriarchs  is  uncertain.  Knobcl  (Comm. 
in  loc.)  places  them  to  the  £.  and  S.E.  of  the  Golf  of 
Akaba,  on  the  ground  that  the  names  of  Dishon's  rans. 
Eshban  and  Hemdan,  may  be  identified  with  Usbaay 
and  Humeidy,  branches  of  the  tribe  of  Omran.  Snch 
identifications  must  be  received  with  caution,  as  simi- 
lar names  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Arabia— Ifafsi?, 
for  instance,  near  Tayf,  and  again  Hamda»,  which 
bears  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  original  name, 
near  Sana  (Burckhardt's  Arabia,  i,  156;  ii,  376).  See 
Horite. 

1.  Seir's  fifth  son,  and  head  of  one  of  the  aboriginal 
Idumaean  tribes  (Gen.  xxxvi,  21,  80 ;  1  Chron.  i,  ">^)' 
B.C.  cir.  1963.  In  the  original  of  Gen.  xxxvi,  26, 
where  his  four  sons  are  mentioned,  the  name  is,  by 
some  transposition,  Dishan,  which  our  translators 
(following  the  Sept.  and  the  parallel  passage  1  Chron. 
i,  41)  have  correctly  changed  to  "Dishon." 

2.  His  grandson,  the  only  son  of  Anah,  and  brother 
of  Aholibamah,  Esau^s  second  wife  (Gen.  xxxvi,  25; 
1  Chron.  i,  41).     B.C.  considerably  post  1963. 

DiflhoxL    See  Ptoaro. 

Dismounting.    See  Rider. 

Dispenflation  (oUovoftia,  manoffement,  prop,  of 
household  afikirs,  hence  Engl,  economy;  ** steward- 
ship," Luke  xvi,  2,  8,  4;  "edifying,"  1  Tim.  i,  4,  ap- 
parently  reading  oiKoSofiij), 

(1.)  By  the  divine  ditpensaiione  are  generally  meant 
those  methods  or  schemes  which  are  devised  and 
pursued  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  or- 
der to  manifest  his  perfections  and  will  to  man- 
kind, for  the  purpose  of  their  instruction,  discipline, 
reformation,  and  advancement  in  rectitude  of  tem- 
per and  conduct,  for  the  promotion  of  their  happi" 
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ness.  These  have  varied  in  different  ages  of  the 
vorld,  and  have  been  adapted  by  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  to  the  circomstances  of  his  intelligent 
and  accoantable  cieatiires.  Divines  designate  these 
various  dispensations  aa  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic  or 
Jewish,  and  the  Christian;  the  first  commencing  with 
Adam,  and  reaching  to  the  giving  of  the  law ;  the  sec- 
ond from  the  giving  of  the  law  to  the  death  of  Christ ; 
the  third  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  AH  these  were  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  of  man  at  these  different  periods :  all,  in 
regular  succession,  were  mutuaDy  connected,  and  ren- 
dered preparatory  to  one  anotlier :  all  were  suliservient 
to  the  design  of  saving  the  world,  and  promoting  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  its  rational  and  moral  in- 
habitants (Watson,  Theol.  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  "There 
is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  divinity  attended  with  so  much 
intricacy,  and  wherein  orthodox  divines  so  much  dif- 
fer, as  in  stating  the  precise  agreement  and  difference 
between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses  and  Christ" 
(Jona.  Edwards,  On  Full  Comnmniofi, Works,  K. Y.  1848, 
i,  160).  See  Pye  Smith,  First  Lines  of  Christian  The- 
ology,  blc.  v,  ch.  iii;  Fletcher,  Works  (N.  Y.  ed.),  vols, 
ii,  iii,  and  the  art.  Fbdbral  Theology. 

(2.)  Dispensations  ofPromdence  are  any  particular  or 
unusual  modes  of  visible  treatment  to  which,  under 
the  divine  government,  mankind  are  subjected.  They 
are  either  merciful  or  in  judgment,  though  what  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  latter  class  are  often  blessings  in 
disguise  (Buck,  Theol,  Did.  s.  v.).    See  Providence. 

(3.)  The  word  dispensation  is  used  in  ecclesiastical 
law  to  signify  a  power  granted  by  the  Church  au- 
thorities to  do  or  leave  undone  something  which 
otherwise  is  not  allowed.  The  Roman  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  grants  to  the  pope  the  right  and  power  of 
dispensing  with  the  law  in  certain  (and  numerous) 
cases,  and  of  deputing  this  power  to  bishope  and 
other  church  officers.  '^The  limits  of  the  dispens- 
ing power  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
not  only  in  controversy  with  Protestants,  but  among 
Roman  Catholics  themselves.  It  is  held  by  the  ex- 
treme advocates  of  papal  power  that  the  pope  may 
dispense  in  any  divine  law,  except  the  articles  of 
faith ;  by  others,  that  his  dispensing  power  does  not 
extend  to  express  precepts  of  the  New  Testament; 
some  say  that  his  dispensation  is  valid  only  when  it 
proceeds  upon  just  cause ;  some,  that  it  is  not  properly 
a  relaxation  of  the  law's  obligation,  but  merel}'  a  dec- 
laration that  in  the  particular  case  the  law  is  not  ap- 
plicable. The  usage  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  however, 
agrees  with  the  opinions  of  her  theologians  in  making 
the  pope  supreme  in  releasing  from  oaths  and  vows ; 
and  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematizes  all 
who  deny  the  power  of  the  Church  to  grant  dispensar 
tions  for  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
the  Mosaic  law ;  while  the  multiplied  prohibited  de- 
grees of  the  canon  law  give  much  occasion  for  the 
more  frequent  exercise  of  the  same  power'*  (Cham- 
bers). The  dispensations  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
divided  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  into  papal  and 
episcopal,  pro  foro  externa  et  interna  (according  to  the 
public  or  secret  character  of  the  impediment  to  be  re- 
moved), dispensationesjustitiee  et  gratice.  Roman  Cath- 
olics generally  admit  the  fact  that  in  former  times  it 
was  common  for  bishops  and  provincial  councils  to  dis- 
pense from  general  Church  laws,  and  that  only  since 
Innocent  III  the  canon  law  provides  in  what  cases 
bishops  and  provincial  councils  may  grant  dispensa- 
tions, while  in  all  cases  a  special  authorization  by  the 
pope  is  required  —  in  cases  pro  foro  extemo  through 
the  apostolic  Dataria,  and  in  cases  pro  faro  intemo 
through  the  Pcenitentiaria.  See  Curia  Romana.  If 
the  communication  with  the  pope  is  interrupted,  or  if 
there  is  danger  in  delay,  and  the  granting  of  the  papal 
dispensation  be  highly  probable,  the  bishop  may  excep- 
tionally grant  a  dispensation  which  ordinarily  is  re- 
served to  the  pope ;  but  in  such  cases  the  papal  sanc- 


tion must  be  solicited  as  soon  as  possible.  The  au- 
thorization of  the  bishops  to  grant  dispensations  is 
partly  renewed  every  fifth  year  (JacuUates  gyinquen' 
ncUes\  and  partly  given  as  a  personal  distinction  (JaC' 
uhates  extraordinariai) ;  but  they  can  only  exercise  it 
as  papal  delegates.  "  The  only  kind  of  dispensations 
now  in  use  in  England  are  those  granted  by  a  bishop 
to  a  clergyman  to  enable  him  to  hold  more  benefices 
than  one,  or  to  absent  himself  from  his  parish.  For- 
merly the  pope's  dispensations  in  England,  as  else- 
where, prevailed  against  the  law  of  the  land,  not  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  only,  but  in  all  that  large  de- 
partment of  civil  affairs  which,  by  an  interested  fiction, 
was  brought  within  the  scope  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. This  abuse  was  swept  away  at  the  Reforma- 
tion by  25  Henry  VIII,  c.  21.  The  power  of  the  pope 
waa  then  conferred  on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 
The  granting  of  special  licensee  of  marriage,  and  the 
like,  is  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  ever  exercised. 
In  former  times,  the  crown  claimed  a  dispensing  pow. 
er  in  civil,  similar  to  that  of  the  pope  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  power  was  grossly  abused  by  James  II, 
and  was  consequently  abolished  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  privilege  of  granting  pardons  in  capital  cases  is 
the  only  form  in  which  the  dispensing  power  of  the 
crown  still  exists"  (Chambers). 

In  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, the  right  of  dispensing  with  ecclesiastical  laws 
has  devolved  upon  the  princes,  who  generally  exer- 
cise it  tluongh  the  Consistories.  If  the  prince  needs 
an  ecclesiastical  dispensation  himself,  he  usually  calls 
for  the  opinion  of  a  theological  faculty. — ^Herzog,  Real' 
Encykl.  Ui,  428;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kireh,-Lex.  iv,  178,- 
Barrow,  Works  (N.  Y.  ed.),  iii,  204  sq.,  278. 

Dispersed  (jSiaairopOf  scattering,  John  vii,  87; 
"  scattered,"  James  i,  1 ;  1  Pet.  i,  1 ;  com  p.  Tob.  iii,  4 ; 
in  Heb.  usually  aome  form  of  |^&3,  naphats',  to  break 
up,  Isa.  xi,  12 ;  or  I^^IB,  puts,  Zeph.  iii,  10,  to  scatter, 
as  often  rendered)  JEWS,  or,  as  they  are  most  fre- 
quently styled  technically  and  simply.  The  Disper- 
sion (ji  Aiaaxopd,  2  Mace,  i,  27;  Judith  v,  19;  Jose- 
phus.  Ant.  xii,  13,  etc.),  ia  the  general  epithet  applied 
to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in  foreign  coun- 
tries after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  and 
during  the  period  of  the  second  Temple.  The  Heb. 
word  originally  applied  to  these  foreign  settlers  (r^lbft, 
gahtth',  "captivity,"  comp.  Jer.  xxiv,  6;  xxviii,  4, 
etc.,  from  ilb|>,  to  strip  naked ;  so  "  sons  of  captivity," 
Ezra  vi,  16)  conveys  the  notion  of  spoliation  and  be- 
reavement, as  of  men  removed  from  the  Temple  and 
home  of  their  fathers ;  but  in  the  Sept.  the  ideas  of  a 
*•  sojourning"  (jitroiKtaia)  and  of  a  "colony"  (aaroi- 
Kia)  were  combined  with  that  of  a  "  captivity"  {aixf^a" 
Xuffia),  while  the  term  "dispersion"  (dtaavopd,  first 
in  Deut.  xxviii,  25,  for  nj^T ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxlv,  17), 
which  finally  prevailed,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  peo- 
ple thus  scattered  "to  the  utmost  parts  of  heaven" 
(Deut.  XXX,  4),  "in  bondage  among  the  Gentiles"  (2 
Mace,  i,  27),  and  shut  out  from  the  ftiU  privileges  of 
the  chosen  race  (John  vii,  85),  should  yet  be  as  the 
seed  sown  for  a  future  harvest  (comp.  Isa.  xlix,  6 
Heb.)  in  the  strange  lands  where  they  found  a  tempo- 
rary resting-place  (1  Pet.  i,  1,  trapfTriSTjfioi  diaciro' 
pac).  The  schism  which  had  divided  the  first  king- 
dom was  forgotten  in  the  results  of  the  general  calam- 
ity. The  dispersibn  was  not  limited  to  tlie  exiles  of 
Judah,  but  included  'Uhe  twelve  tribes"  (Jas.  i,  1, 
at  iwdiica  fvXai  at  iv  ry  diaairopq^  which  express- 
ed  the  completeness  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (Acts 
xxvi,  7,  TO  SuidiKcuftvXov), — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Tribe. 

The  distinction  of  an  Oriental  and  Occidental  Dict^cto- 
ra,  or  Dispersion  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  76  sq.),  is  errone- 
ous; but  that  the  Jews,  sometimes  by  constrkint,  some- 
timea  voluntarily,  had  their  residence  among  heathen. 
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csnnot  be  denied  (Dan.  ix,  7;  Jer.  zzxiii,  8;  Ezek. 
xxxvi,  24,  etc.),  as  weU  as  that  the  deported  Jewish  col- 
onies voluDtarily  remained  in  exile  daring  the  period 
in  question  (see  Groot,  De  m^nUionibus  Hdmtor,  extra 
pcUriam  €uUe  Hierot.  a  Bomam»  deleUxm^  Gronin.  1817). 
In  the  time  of  oar  Saviour  there  was  scarcely  any  land 
of  the  ancient  world  in  which  Jewish  residents  were 
not  to  be  met  with  (Joseph.  War^  vii,  8,  3;  Ant,  ziv, 
7,  2;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  624,  587).  We  may  appropriate- 
ly distioguish  four  groups  of  the  dispersed  Jews.  See 
Captivitt. 

1.  Those  in  Assyria,  Media,  Babylonia,  and  Persia, 
or  the  Trana^EuphralBcaii  {pi  vvlp  Ev^pdrriv  ajriftKui'- 
fiivoi  'lovSaioiy  Joseph.  Ant,  zv,  8, 1),  descended  from 
the  Jews  and  Israelites  transported  to  these  countries 
by  the  exile,  between  whom  and  the  Palestinian  Jews 
all  distinctive  prejudice  gradually  wore  away.  Many 
thousand  Jews  lived  in  these  countries  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XV,  2,  2 ;  8,  1 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  678),  in  good  circum- 
stances, as  it  would  seem.  With  their  native  land 
(Palestine)  they  had  religious  connection  through  reg- 
ular transmittance  of  the  annual  Temple-tax  and  first- 
lings (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  7, 2 ;  xviii,  9, 1 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
578).  There  was  even  at  one  time  a  Bab^'lonian  high- 
priest  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv,  2,  4 ;  8, 1) ;  and 
the  Talmud  speaks  in  respectful  terms  (see  Ligbtfoot, 
ffor,  Hebr.  p.  1031)  of  this  branch  of  the  Dispersion, 
which  went  under  the  general  denomination  of  the 
Babykmctn  (i)  itaoTFopd  rutv  Ba/SuXtuvituv).  Their 
freedom  had  been  confirmed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
(Joseph.  Ani.jLiySjb;  compare  Apion,  i,  23).  Under 
the  Selencid  kings  they  were,  for  tho  most  part,  favored 
on  account  of  their  zealous  promotion,  by  military  ser- 
vice, of  the  undertakings  of  those  princes ;  and  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  regarded  them  as  such  approved  sub- 
jects, that  he  planted  an  entire  colony  by  means  of 
them  in  Asia  Minor  (Joseph.  Ant.  xti,  3,  4).  Never- 
theless there  were  not  wanting  collisions  with  the  na- 
tive Babylonians ;  bloody  scenes  ensued ;  and  in  the 
Roman  period,  under  the  emperor  Caligula,  the  Bab- 
ylonian Jews  were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  the  then 
flourishing  Seleucia,  where,  however,  they  soon  drew 
upon  them  the  ill-will  of  the  inliabitants  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii,  9).     See  Babylonia. 

2.  In  age  and  importance  the  next  to  the  Babyloni- 
an was  the  Egyptian  colony  of  Jews ;  indeed,  in  influ- 
ence, this  even  stands  the  highest  (oomp.  Strabo  in 
Joseph.  Ani,  xiv,  7,  2).  On  the  first  immigration  of 
Palestinian  Jews  tbither,  which  began  with  the  inti- 
macy under  Solomon,  and  was  cherished  by  the  £gyp- 
tizing  party  during  the  latter  days  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  (see  2  Kings  xviii,  21,  24 ;  Isa.  xxxix,  15 ; 
XXX,  2  sq. ;  xxxi,  1 ;  xxxvi,  C),  and  confirmed  (see 
Gesenius,  Jeacucu,  i,  826,  967)  as  a  support  against  As- 
syria (compare  Herod,  ii,  141),  and  still  more  (2  Kings 
xviii ;  xxii,  29,  83)  against  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings 
xxiv,  7)  by  kn  actual  league  with  Hophra  (Ezek. 
xvii,  15),  on  whose  subjugation  of  Judiea  many  Jews 
took  refuge  in  Egypt  (Jter.  ii,  18 ;  xli,  17,  42^4),  as 
the  only  safe  retreat  (Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr,  i,  268  sq.), 
see  Yon  Bohlen  (Gtneais^  p.  88,  Einl.).  Nebuchadnez- 
zar appears,  however,  during  his  irruption  into  Egypt, 
to  have  carried  off  to  Babylon  the  Jews  who  had 
retired  thither  (Joseph.  Ani.  x,  9,  7).  On  the  other 
hand,  Alexander  the  Great  placed  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  the  Alexandria  founded  by  him,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  equal  rights  with  the  Egyptian 
citizens  (Joseph.  Apwn,  ii,  4;  comp.  Ant.  xix,  5,  2). 
Ptolemy  Lagi  intrusted  Jews  with  military  positions, 
allowed  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  population  to  settle  in 
Cyrene  (Joseph.  ApUm,  1.  c),  and  strengthened  the 
Egyptian  colonies  by  the  transmigration  of  many  Pal- 
estinian Jews  thither  (Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  1),  B.C.  820. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.C.  284)  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  Jewish  book  of  the  law  to  be  translated  into  Greek 
at  a  greaf  expense  for  the  Alexandrian  library  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xii,  2;  Apion^  ii,  4).     See  SfiPTOAacn'. 


With  this  favor  towards  the  Jews  their  inhuman  treaU 
ment  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  stands  in  mo^t  lamenta- 
ble contrast,  according  to  the  third  book  of  Maccabees 
(q.  v.).  But  the  truth  of  this  circumstance  is  very 
doubtful,  and  Josephus  {Ap.  ii,  5,  only  extant  in  the 
Latin)  ascribes  this  procedure  to  Ptolemy  Fh^-scon. 
Under  Ptolemy  Philometor  (B.C.  180  sq.)  and  his  re- 
gent-mother Cleopatra  the  Jews  were  very  favorably 
treated ;  high  offices,  namely  in  the  army,  were  in 
iheir  hands,  and  the  court  granted  them  the  greatest 
confidence  (Joseph.  Ap.  ii,  5).  Even  the  erection  of  a 
proper  Jewish  temple  at  Leontopolis  was  allowed  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xiii,  3 ;  War^  vii,  10, 2),  and  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  kingdom  a  Jewish  town  ('Oviov)  vas 
founded  (Joseph.  Wear,  i,  9,  4;  ^n<.  xiv,  8, 1),  which 
was  important  in  a  military  point  of  view.  After 
Egypt  fell  under  the  Roman  sway,  the  associate  Jews 
enjoyed,  under  the  first  emperors,  continued  p^ospe^ 
ity  (comp.  also  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  563)  and  ftreedoro,  al- 
though they  experienced  occasional  violations  of  their 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  inhabitants,  who  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  provoked  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  7, 2) ;  and  even  Augustus 
found  it  necessary  to  protect  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  br  s 
special  edict  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi,  6, 1  sq.).  Bat  a  terri- 
ble vengeance  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Jews,  who 
were  continually  incurring  the  deepening  hate  of  the 
community,  took  place  under  the  emperor  Caligula. 
The  Jews  in  Alexandria  and  other  parts  of  Egypt  were 
attacked  with  bloody  violence,  their  synagogues  de- 
molished, their  rights  trampled  upon  (including  the 
exemption  from  tho  bastinado  [q.  v.],  Philo,  Off.  \i, 
528);  the  Roman  governor  Flaccus  Anilios  himself 
was  in  league  with  the  mob  against  the  Jews.  Only 
the  intercessions  of  the  Jewish  king  Herod  Agrippa, 
who  informed  the  emperor  of  these  outrages,  rescued 
the  Jews  for  a  moment  from  the  persecution.  The 
quarrel  soon  broke  out  afresh,  and  even  an  embassr, 
which  the  well-known  PhUo  headed,  resulted  for  tho 
Jews  only  in  scorn ;  their  existence  in  Egypt  appeared 
to  be  at  an  end.  At  this  juncture  Caligula  died  (A.D. 
41),  and  the  Jews  breathed  more  freely  again  under 
Claudius  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi,  8, 1 ;  especially  Philo 
adv.  Flaccumj  in  his  0pp.  ii,  517  sq. ;  also  iKpi  a^truv 
or  ad  Caium,  lb.  p.  545  sq.).  Their  rights  and  freedom 
were  restored  by  a  special  ordinance  of  this  emperor 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xix,  5, 2).  But  under  Nero  (A.D.  bi), 
the  old  enmity  between  the  Greeks  and  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria again  manifested  itself;  a  great  massacre  aas 
committed  by  the  Roman  military  that  became  in* 
volved,  the  Jews  were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers, 
and  many  came  to  beggary  (Joseph.  TFor,  ii,  18, 7  sq.)- 
To  add  to  these  misfortunei^,  their  temple  at  Leontop- 
olis was  at  last  shut  up  against  them  (Joseph.  War, 
vii,  103).     See  Egypt. 

The  Jews,  however,  for  a  long  period  (at  the  time 
of  Philo,  about  a  thousand  years ;  see  his  Ojf^.  ii,  525) 
enjoyed  great  privileges  in  Egypt;  indeed,  not  unfre* 
quently  they  were  better  off  there  than  in  Palestine 
itself.  No  other  colony  could  exhibit  a  temple  and 
priesthood  of  their  own.  Alexandria  contained  sever- 
al synagogues,  one  of  which  was  very  splendid  (Philo, 
6jp7>.  ii,  565 ;  V  itringa,  De  f^nagoga,  p.  256).  Two  of 
the  five  quarters  of  the  cit^'  were  occupied  ahnoft  e.v 
clusively  by  Jews  (V\Sio,Opp.  ii,525),  and  these  made 
up  well-nigh  one  half  the  population  (t5.  p.  523).  The 
religious  connection  with  Palestine,  however,  was  not 
on  that  account  abandoned,  since  Alexandrians  bad  a 
peculiar  synagogue  in  Jerusalem  itself  with  the  CV 
renians  (Acts  ix,  6) ;  and  the  Egyptians,  like  the  Cy* 
renian  Jews,  transmitted  the  yearly  Temple-tax  (I^hilo, 
0pp.  ii,  568, 646 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi,  6, 1,  5 :  on  the  de- 
pendency of  the  priesthood  at  Leontopolis  upon  that  at 
Jerusalem,  see  Joseph.  Apion,  i,  7 ;  comp.  Grossman, 
De  philoiaphia  Sadducaorum^  i,  6).  The  chief  officer  of 
the  £g3rptian  Jewish  colonies  was  an  etknarck  (q.  v.), 
probably  the  highest  judge  of  his  people  (Strabo  in  Jo* 
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teph.  Ant.  xiv,  7, 2).  He  had  bis  Beat  at  Alexandria, 
and  was  called  an  (ilabarch  (q.  v.),  aXaftaftxng  (Jo- 
seph. AtU.  xviii,  8, 1 ;  xix,  5, 1 ;  xx,  7, 8 ;  comp.  Rhen- 
ferd,  Opera  phihl,  p.  584  sq.),  with  which  the  patriarch 
of  the  modern  Oriental  Christiana  may  be  compared. 
He  was  supported  by  a  coancil  of  elders  (ytpovfrca),  ac- 
cording  to  Ihe  arrangement  institued  by  Augustus 
(Philo,  0pp.  ii,  527).  See  Sahhedrim.  These  Jews 
had  completely  adopted  Greek  under  the  Ptolemies: 
it  was  their  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  social  language. 
But  the  Greek  learning,  i.  e.  philosophy,  which  flour- 
ished in  Alexandria,  also  found  admission  to  them: 
the  Alexandrian  Rabbins  were  among  the  most  learn- 
ed Jews ;  they  formed  for  themselves  a  peculiar  relig- 
ious philosoph}^  based  upon  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
exercised  with  the  utmost  acuteness  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  which  was  essentially  con- 
nected with  it  Philo's  writings  afford  ample  eyidence 
of  thb  system  (comp.  D&hne,  Geschichil.  Dartt/dlumg  d, 
jud.  aUxandr.  ReligionapihUot.  Halle,  1834,  vol.  ii ;  also 
Grossman,  De  thedogicB  PkUonis /bniUnu  et  auctoritate^ 
Lips.  1824 ;  and  De  Pharisaismo  Jud.  Alex.  Lips.  1846 ; 
Cdlln,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  853  sq.).  The  Jewish  colony  in 
Gyrene  (Cyrenaica)  was  derived  from  Egypt,  enjoyed 
like  privileges  with  the  other  inhabitants,  and  Ixad  a 
synagogue  likewise  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi,  9).  Ptole- 
my Lagi,  who  subjugated  Gyrene  (Justin,  xxii,  7),  ap- 
pears to  have  become  himself  the  founder  of  this  colo- 
ny, and  to  have  sought  to  secure  this  province  to  him- 
self by  these  means  (Joseph.  Ap.  ii,  4).  Under  the 
later  Roman  emperors  of  the  first  century,  however, 
the  Jewish  population  sought  to  acquire  a  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  other  inhabitants,  and  thus  brought  on 
bloody  contests,  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  CjTcne  (see  MOnter,  Letzer  jud.  Ki-ipg^  p. 
10  sq. ;  comp.  generally  Glcss,  De  colomis  Judaor.  in 
JEgypt.  ierrasque  c.  uSgypto  conjuncteu  post  Mosen  de- 
ductis,  Stuttg.  1832).     See  Gyrewe. 

3.  Syria  was  another  place  to  which  the  Jews  mi- 
grated after  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  here 
they  were  granted  by  this  prince  equal  rights,  at  Anti- 
och  an'd  other  cities,  with  the  Macedonians  (Joseph. 
Ant.  3, 1).  The  following  kings  of  this  dynasty,  like- 
wise, with  the  exception  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (q. 
v.),  favored  the  Jews  (Joseph.  War^  vii,  3,  3) ;  they 
lived  in  prosperity,  could  even  make  proselytes,  had 
at  Antioch  their  own  ruler  (<&.),  and  were  in  Damas- 
cus numerous  (Joseph.  War^  ii,  20,  2).  Nevertheless 
here,  too,  the  popular  hate  was  inflamed  against  them ; 
long  restrained,  it  finally  broke  out  under  Nero  (t6.), 
then  under  Vespasian  with  great  violence,  and,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Roran  arms,  inflicted  every  im- 
aginable evil  upon  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Lifrj  6).  Yet 
Titus,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  befriended 
these  persecuted  people,  and  restored  to  them  their 
rights  (Joseph.  Wctr,  vii,  5, 2).     See  Antioch. 

From  Syria  the  Jews  had  found  their  way  into  Asia 
Minor  (1  Pet.  i,  1 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  582).  As  -early  as 
Antiochus  Theos,  the  Jews  in  Ionia  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  citizenship  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  3, 2);  but  An- 
tiochus the  Great  planted  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  which 
had  been  overrun  by  him,  colonies  of  Jews  from  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia,  amounting  to  8000  families 
(ib.  3,  4).  By  Julius  Giesar  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Roman  republic,  and  by  Augustus,  there  were  issued 
a  series  of  decrees  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  10 ;  xvi,  6)  to  the 
most  of  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  e.  g.  Ephesus, 
Sardis,  Laodicea,  Halicamassns,  etc.,  in  which  the  un- 
restricted exercise  of  their  religious  worship,  generally 
also  freedom  from  military  service,  and  the  privilege 
of  sending  the  Temple  contribution  and  firstlings  to 
Jerusalem,  which  even  Roman  governors  had  at  times 
interdicted  (ib.  xvi,  2,  3),  were  assured  to  the  Jews. 
See  each  of  these  cities  in  their  place.  See  Asia  Minor. 

4.  From  Asia  Minor,  too,  the  first  Jews  may  have 
been  attracted  to  Greece  (Siatnropd  rwv  'EWtiviov, 
John  vii,  85)  and  Macedonia,  where,  in  the  apostles' 


time,  we  find  in  all  the  important  cities,  especially 
those  of  a  maritime  and  commercial  character,  com- 
munities with  synagogues  or  proseuchsB  (Acts  xvi- 
xviii,  20).     See  Greece. 

Rome  and  Italy  had  before  Pompey  no  settled  Jews ; 
but  from  the  Jewish  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  either 
been  redeemed  or  dismissed  on  account  of  their  im- 
practicable habits  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  568),  there  now  grew 
up  in  Rome,  by  the  influx  of  freebom  Jews  from  Pal- 
estine, Greece  and  regions,  a  numerous  communit}', 
who  had  tlieir  abode  in  a  separate  Jewish  quarter 
across  the  Tiber.  See  Rome.  They  were  accorded 
full  freedom  of  worship,  and  were  even  successful  in 
making  proselytes.  They  must  soon  have  risen  to 
prosperity,  for  the  yearly  Temple  contributions  (Philo, 
0pp.  ii,  568)  of  the  Italian  Jews  (Cicero,  Fiacc.  28) 
was  very  considerable.  They  were  once  expelled 
from  Rome  under  Tiberius,  and  again  by  Claudius 
(Acts  xviii,  12).  See  Ci^audius.  On  their  later  fate, 
see  Joet,  Gesch.  d.  Isr,  ii,  826  sq.,  who,  however,  has 
here,  as  in  his  antecedent  sections  on  the  extra-Pales- 
tinian Jews,  tkiled  to  give  exact  reference  to  the  au- 
thorities. Of  intrinsic  value  are  the  expositions  of  the 
public  documents  bearing  on  this  subject  in  the  two 
works,  Decreta  Rom.  et  Atiat.  ad  cult.  div.  per  Atix 
Min.  urbes  secure  obeandum  a  Joiepho  coUecta^  restit.  a 
J.  Gronov.  (I^id.  1712),  and  Decreta  Romanor.  pro  Jur 
dmsy  etc.  a  J.  T.  Krebs  (Lips.  1768).  Comp.  also  Levys- 
sohn,  De  Judaor.  tub  Camribus  conditione  (L.  B.  1828) ; 
and  generally  Remond,  Vert,  einer  Gesch.  der  Ausbreii. 
d.  Judenth.  (Lips.  1789) ;  Walch,  Bist.  patriarcharum 
JudtBorum  (Jen.  1762).— Winer,  ii,  727.     See  Jews. 

Diflpersion  OF  MANKIND.  This  event  is  usu- 
ally  held  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  confusion  of 
tongues  (q.  v.)  at  the  overthrow  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi,  9, 
where  the  term  employed  is  Vi|B,/ni4«,  to  ^* scatter"). 
As  to  the  manner  of  the  distribution  of  the  posterity 
of  l^oah  (Gen.  z,  82,  where  the  term  is  ^^13,  parad', 
to  disseminate)  from  the  plain  of  Shinar,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly conducted  under  the  influence  of  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  colonization.  The  sacred  historian  in- 
forms ns  that  they  were  divided  in  their  lands,  every 
one  according  to  his  tongue,  according  to  his  family, 
and  according  to  his  nation  (Gen.  x,  5 ;  xx,  31).  The 
ends  of  this  dispersion  were  to  repeople  the  earth,  to 
prevent  idolatry,  and  to  display  the  divine  wisdom 
and  power  (comp.  Gen.  i,  28).  See  Division  of  the 
Earth. 

That  all  the  families  of  man  descended  from  the  first 
human  pair,  and  were  by  degrees — after  the  confusion 
of  the  Babel-builders,  and  the  division  of  the  earth  in 
the  days  of  Peleg — dispersed  over  the  several  coun- 
tries of  the  earth,  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
(Gen.  xi,  9 ;  x,  25 ;  comp.  Deut.  xxxii,  8 ;  Acts  xvii, 
26).  The  object  of  Moses,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, was  to  furnish,  from  the  ancient  documents  which 
had  descended  to  bis  time,  a  brief  but  authentic  gene- 
alogical table  of  the  descendants  of  Adam,  in  the  line 
of  Seth,  unto  the  time  of  the  Flood,  in  the  days  of 
Noah  and  his  sons. 

ADAM,  created  about  4004  B.C. ;  he  lired  930  years. 

I 


I 


I 


Cain.         Abel.         Beth,  lived  91S  yean. 

Methuselah,  lived  909  years. 
Koah,  lived  960  yean. 


I 


I 


Japheth.  Shem. 


I 
Ham. 


So  also,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  he  has  afforded  ns  a  snr- 
vey  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth,  in  their  emi- 
grations from  the  common  centre  of  residence  after 
the  Flood.  Many  other  nations,  however,  have  been 
since  formed  by  the  union  or  division  of  some  of  those 
enumerated.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  chief 
tribes  identified.     See  Ethmoloot. 
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BHEM. 

I 


J 
EUm, 

•ome  of  tlM 
PcnUn  tribes. 


Asatiar, 

I 
the 

AwyriaoB. 


I 
ArphNxad, 


Abiftham, 

I 


Lud, 

I 
the 

LydUni. 


Aram, 

the 
SyriuH. 


I 
Isaac, 

I 


Jacob, 

I 
the  Hebrews. 


Cush, 

the  Ethiopians 
and  their  eolonies. 


I 
£saa, 

tbe  EdiMDltes. 

HAM. 

I 


lahmael, 

I 
the  lahmaelltes,  who  mingled  with 

the  Arab  tribes  descended  flroin 

Joktan,  in  the  line  of  Eber, 

from  Arphazad. 


I 
Itisralm, 

the  Kfiryptlans 
and  their  coloalea. 


I 
Phut, 

the  Libyans 
and  the  Manretaaians. 

JAFHETH. 

I 


I 
Canaani 

the  Canaanitee,  the 
FhoeniciaDs,  and  their  colooiea. 


^  I 

Gomer, 

the  Cimmerians 
and  the  Armenians. 


Magog, 

the  Caucasians 
and  Oie  ScythJans. 


Madal, 


I 


I 

the  Modes  and  some 
of  the  Persian  tril>es. 


Javan,        Tubal, 


the  Tibareni 
and  the  Tartars. 


Meshcch, 

the  Moschi  and 
the  Mosoovitet. 


I 
Tiraa, 

I 
ate 
Thracia; 


Elisha, 

I 

tbe 

Greeks. 


L 


Tanhish, 

the  Etruscans 
and  the  Romans. 


I  I 

Chittim,  Dodanlm, 

I  I 

the  Cyprians  the 

and  the  Macedonians.  Rhodians. 


DUwenter  (Lat.  tUstenUre),  a  temi  properl}*  ap- 
plied to  those  who,  in  a  country  where  a  certain  Church 
(or  certain  churches)  is  estabUahed  or  recognised  by 
the  state,  disa^ee  with  that  religion.  In  England, 
the  term  Dissenters  appears  to  have  come  into  use  in 
the  17th  century,  as  synonymous  with  Nonconform- 
ists; and  from  England  its  use  was  transferred  to 
Scotland  in  the  18th  century,  after  the  Secession  (q. 
V.)  Church  had  been  founded  in  that  country.  It  is 
usually  applied  to  those  who  agree  with  the  establish- 
ed  Church  in  the  most  essential  doctrines,  but  differ 
from  it  on  some  minor  point,  or  on  questions  of  Church 
goyemment,  relation  to  the  state,  rites,  etc.  as  in 
England  to  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptist*. 
The  title  is  accepted  by  several  of  the  Free  churches 
in  England  (e.  g.  Congregationalist»,  Presbyterians) ; 
but  the  English  Wesleyans  do  not  call  themselves  Dis- 
senterSy  as  they  do  not  share  in  the  views  above  stated 
as  the  grounds  of  dissent  Yet  they  are  separated,  in 
fact,  from  the  Church  of  England.    See  Methodists. 

*^  Tho  term  Dissenters  is  not  strictly  legal  or  eccle- 
siastical, those  to  whom  it  applies  being  usually  de- 
scribed in  legal  language  by  a  periphrasis.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  a  convenient  term  to  designi^  thoee  Prot- 
estant denominations  which  have  dissented  from  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  as  by  law  estab- 
lished. Immediately  after  the  Reformation,  Dissent- 
ers, or  Nonconformists,  as  they  were  then  called,  were 
subjected  to  severe  restrictions  and  penalties.  '  Dur- 
ing the  Rebellion  the  laws  against  Protestant  sectaries 
were  repealed ;  but  they  revived  at  the  Restoration, 
and  the  Parliament  of  Charles  II  proceeded  to  enforce 
systematically,  by  new  measures  of  vigor,  the  princi- 
ple of  universal  conformity  to  the  established  Church 
(Stephen's  Com.  iii,  63).  By  1  WUl.  and  Mary,  c.  18, 
the  restrictions  on  Dissenten  were  first  relaxed,  and 
certain  denominations  were  suffered  to  exercise  their 
own  religions  observances.  From  that  period  various 
statutes  have  been  passed,  each  extending  in  some 
degree  the  free  exercise  of  religious  opinion.  At  the 
present  time,  Dissenters  of  all  denominations  are  al- 
lowed to  practice  vrithout  restraint  their  own  system 
of  religious  worship  and  discipline.  They  are  entitled 
to  their  own  places  of  worship,  and  to  maintain  schools 
for  instruction  in  their  own  opinions.  The}*  are  also 
permitted,  in  their  character  as  householders,  to  sit 


and  vote  in  the  parish  vestries.  A  Dissenter,  if  a  pa- 
tron of  a  church,  may  also  exereise  his  own  judgment 
in  appointing  a  clergyman  of  the  Chureh  of  England 
to  a  vacant  living.  See  on  this  subject  Stephen"*  jEo- 
cles.  Law.  A  similar  amount  of  religions  liberty  is 
ei^oyed  in  Scotland,  not  so  much  derived  from  or 
guarded  by  special  statute ;  fully  recognised,  however, 
by  decisions  of  courts,  as  belonging  to  the  law  of  the 
country.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  18tfa  oentoiy, 
the  Presbyterian,  Independent  or  Congregationalist, 
and  Baptist  denominations  in  England,  have  been  as- 
sociated under  the  name  of  the  Three  Denommatiamt^ 
This  association  was  fully  organized  in  1727,  and  en- 
joys— ^llke  the  established  clergy  of  London  and  the 
two  great  universities — ^the  remarkable  privilege  of 
approaching  tho  sovereign  on  the  throne.  Notwith- 
standing much  weakness,  arising  from  doctrinal  and 
other  differences,  tliis  association  has  contributed  much 
to  promote  toleration  and  religious  liberty  in  England*' 
(Chambers,  Ewyclopesdiaf  s.  v.).  See  Dekoxuka- 
TioNS  (the  Three). 

Dissenters  object  to  the  Chureh  of  England  on  such 
grounds  as  the  following :  1.  That  the  Church,  as  by 
law  established,  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  state,  as 
much  as  the  army.  2.  That  many  of  her  offices  and 
dignities  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  simplicity  of 
apostolic  times.  8.  That  the  repetitions  in  the  Litnr- 
gy  are  numberless  and  vain.  4.  That  the  Apocrypha 
is  read  as  a  part  of  the  public  service.  6.  That  her 
creeds  contain  unwarrantable  metaphysical  represen- 
tations relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  6.  That 
every  baptized  person  is  considered  as  regenerated* 

7.  That  tiie  baptismal  and  confirmation  services,  etc. 
have  a  tendency  to  deceive  and  ruin  the  souls  of  men. 

8.  That  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  holy  and 
profane,  the  sacraments  being  administered  withoat 
discrimination  to  all  who  present  themselves  (Buck, 
Diet.  s.  v.).  Accounts  of  the  origin  and  histoid'  of  the 
different  dissenting  bodies  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  Baptists;  Conoreoationalists ;  Indepex- 
DEXTs;  Quakers;  Unitarians, etc  SeeBogaeand 
Bennett,  History  of  the  Dissenters  (Lond.  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Neal,  History  of  the  Puritanaf  Pierce,  Dtftnce  of  the 
Dissenters  of  England  (1817,  8vo). 

Dissidents  {Dissidentes),  a  term  specially  applied 
to  those  non-Romanists  in  Poland  who  were  allpwed 
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the  ft«o  exerciw  ot  their  ncpcctiTe  modes  of  wonhip. 
Tbe  pitvileBs  wu  accorded  to  Lutherona,  CtlriiiUta, 
Armiaiuis,  uid  Giaeki,  but  not  to  Auabaptiitt,  Socin- 
ians,  and  Qosken.  In  tbe  Utter  put  of  tbe  uiteenth 
century,  a  larg«  part  of  the  people,  and  perhapa  half  of 
tbe  nobiljt}',  were  Proteatanta.  "  Tha  CoDVention  uf 
Sandamir,  concludad  in  1670,  united  Ibe  Luthonna, 
Calviniatu,  aadfioheniiaQ  Brethren  into  one  Church— 
a  anion  which  bad  alao  a  political  teodeticy,  and  whoae 
Dembera  obtained  tba  aajne  ri^^bta  wilb  the  Catholica 
by  tbe  reliijiona  peace  (_pax  dtuijetlium)  awoin  b?  tha 
king  in  I&73.  But  the  giaat  mistake  In  not  aettling 
tbe  mutual  relationa  of  tbe  two  leligbua  parties  gara 
rise  to  bloodj  contesti.  Althaogh  the  rigbte  of  tbe 
diasidenta  were  afterwards  repeatedly  ccnfimied,  they 
were  gradually  repealed,  paiticntarly  in  1717  and  171B, 
in  tbe  reign  of  Augustas  II,  when  diaaidents  wera  de- 
prived of  the  light  of  voting  in  the  Diet.  They  lost 
still  more  aome  years  afterwarda  (1733)  ondet  Augua- 
tus  III;  and  in  tbe  Diet  of  Paciflcalion,  aa  it  was 
called,  in  1TS6,  an  old  statute,  requiring  eveiy  Polbih 
king  to  be  of  the  Catholic  Churcb,  waa  revived.  After 
the  luccessiau  of  the  last  king,  Stanislaoa  Poniatow- 
aki,  the  disaideuta  brought  their  grievances  before  the 
Uiet  held  in  1766,  and  wen  ian>orted  in  their  claima 
by  Rusaia,DeQuiaTk,Pruaaia,  and  England.  Kuasu,iD 
particular,  profited  by  the  occasion  to  extend  her  in^u- 
ence  in  tba  afisira  of  Poland,  supported  tbvm  strongly 
by  ber  mediation,  in  bringing  about  a  new  Conventiun 
in  1767,  by  which  they  vrera  again  placed  on  an  equal 
,  footing  with  the  CatholicB.  The  Diet  of  17GS  ropealed 
the  decrcea  which  had  been  formerly  passed  against 
them.  The  war  ogainat  tbe  confederates  brealdng  out, 
however,  and  tbe  kingdom  being  dismembered,  nodi- 
ing  was  accomplished  until  tbe  year  1775,  when  the  dia- 
aidents regained  all  their  piivilegea,  excepting  tba  right 
of  being  elected  aenaCora  or  miuistera  of  stale"  (Hen- 
derson'. Buck,  Thcul.  Dictionary,  a.  v.).  See  Polasd, 
Tbe  name  Dissidents  (German  Disaidenlen)  ia  also  . 
Bometinifs  used  oa  tbe  collective  name  for  all  adhe- 
rents of  religious  denominstions  wbicb  hare  no  legal 
exiateace  in  any  particular  state.     Sea  Tolrbatioh. 

DUtaff  C^^D,  pe'lfi,  prop,  a  circle,  a.  g.  a  district 
or  quarter  of  a'cty  "  pari,"  Neb     "  0-18    hence  the 
vAir/ of  a  spindle  w  tb  wh    b    t   3  put  npamtclien 
Prov.xxxi,19   once 
a  "stair," or  crutch 
2  Sam.  iii,  »9)   the 
inatniment  used  for 
twiating  tbe  thread 
In  apinninf,  by  ita 
twirl,  SeebpiNDLE 

District,  n  the 
Uetbodist  Episcopal 
Church,  a  terr  torlal 
division  ofa  Confer 
ence.  Each  Confer 
ence  ia  divided  into 
diatricta.    includ  ng 

ber  of  churches  and 


dutrict  ia  placed  an 
der  the  charge  of  a 
presiding  elder  Tbe 
biabopa  are  empow 
ered  to  form  the  dis- 
tricts according  to 
their  Judgment.  Sea 
Ditciptine  of  tkt  M. 
K.  t'Asirc*,  pt.  ii,  S 
13;  Stevens,  ^u(.o/' 
ifelAodim,  hk.  vii, 
cb.  ii ;  and  tbe  art. 
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DftOh  pi,  ^,  a  pit  [as  rendered  in  Jer.  x,  SI]  <yl 
trench  for  cistern-water,  2  Kings  Iii,  16;  Hlpll,  nub- 
FOA',  a  coUectioa  or  pool  of  water,  Isa.  niil,  11 ;  hniuj, 
thuchah',  Prov.  xiiii,  27,  or  Tna,  lAanh'ath,  Job  ix, 
nxxi,  a  pil,  as  elsewhere  rendered,  or  bole  in  tbe 
ground,  either  for  holding  intplus  water  or  for  catcb- 
hig  animals  t  like  tbe  Greek  fioivvos.  Matt,  xv,  14 ; 
Luka  vl,  39).      See  CisteR.i  ;  Pool.. 

Ditheiam,  tbe  worabip  of  two  gods. 

(1.)  Thia  term  waa  aometinies  applied  by  the  ortho- 
dox to  the  Arians,  on  tbe  ground  that  they  believed 
in  one  God,  the  Father,  who  ia  eternal,  and  one  God, 
tbe  Son,  not  eternal. 

(3.)  The  term  ia  also  applied  to  tbe  doctrine  of  two 
tint  principles,  or  gode,  one  good,  the  other  evil. 
"  The  chiefeat  and  most  eminent  aaserters  of  tbia  di- 
tboistic  doctrine  of  two  aelf-eiiitent  principles  in  the 
nnivetw  were  the  Marcianltea  and  the  Manlcbnana, 
both  of  which  aecta,  though  tbey  made  aome  slight  pre- 
tence to  Christianity,  yet  were  not  by  Cbristians  own- 
ed for  BUcb.  Some  ofthe  pagans  also  entertuned  the 
same  opinion."— Cnd worth,  JVus  IntdUetual  SytltM 
(Andover,  1H37),  i,  280.     See  Ddausm. 

Dtthmar,  Jnarcs  Christoph,  a  German  divine 
and  jurist,  was  bom  March  IS,  1677,  at  Rotten  burg,  in 
Hesse.  After  studying  at  the  Univeraity  of  Merburg, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  theology  and  the  Oriental 
languages,  be  removed  to  Leyden,  where  be  waa  of- 
fered a  professorship,  which  he  refused  in  order  to  ao> 
company  a  family,  in  which  be  waa  tntor,  to  Frank- 
fort on  tbe  Oder,  where  he  first  became  profeaaor  of 
bistoty,  then  of  tbe  law  of  nature,  and  finally  of  sta- 
tisticB  and  finance.  He  waa  made  a  member  of  tba 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  and  ■  conncUior  of  tbe  order 
of  St.  John.  He  died  at  Frankfort  in  1737.  Among 
bis  works  arc,  Gregorii  VII  Pont.  RoiaaniVitaf^Vnoiit. 
1710,  8vo)  -.—Hitloria  BelS  mltr  Im/Krium  «  S-icerdoti- 
um  (ibid.  8vo)  :—£ut>aaa  Capita  A  nliq.  Judateanm  et 
Itomanarwn  hi  ttvum  PrtehcHoniaa  prittatarum  (ibid- 
4to).~Hoerer,  Nam.  Biag.  Genirale,  xiv,  827. 

Ditmar.    Sec  Trietmab. 

Divan,  the  cnabioned  sola  running  around  ^ree 
sides  of  the  lewan,  or  raised  portion  of  the  ritting-nwm 
of  an  Oriental  residence  (Lane  «  itoi.  £g!^.  i,  17), 


A  Srrlan  Tork'a  Divan. 
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«nd  serritig  the  purpose  of  a  Beet  by  day  and  a  coach 
by  night  for  the  male  membeiB  of  the  £unily  and 
guests.  See  House.  It  is  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
high,  a  little  elevated  in  fh>nt,  and  about  four  feet 
'wide.  The  angles  are  the  poets  of  honor.  The  com- 
mon people  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  have  no  proper 
bed,  and  dom^tics  sleep  on  the  floor  or  in  the  passages, 
wherever  they  can  flnd  room  (KeUy^s  Spia^  p.  23). 
See  Bed. 

Diverse  (C^K^S,  Idla'yim^  of  two  torts^  heferoge- 
neouSj  Lev.  xix,  19;  Deut.  xxii,  9)  kinds  of  materials, 
animals,  or  products,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  bring 
together  (comp.  Joseph.  Ani.  iz,  8,  20),  as  being  '* con- 
fusion," i.  e.  unnatural  hybridization.  Among  soch 
commingling  of  incompatible  or  incongroent  things 
are  specified:  1.  Not  to  wear  garments  which  were 
woven  of  two  kinds  of  stuff,  particularly  of  wool  and 
linen  (linsey-woolsey);  2.  Not  to  sow  a  field  partly 
with  one  kind  of  seed  and  partly  with  another  (see 
Aoricdltcbe)  ;  8.  Not  to  yoke  an  ox  and  an  ass  to- 
gether to  the  plough  (q.  v.) ;  4.  Nor  to  pair  different 
species  of  animals  in  breeding  (e.  g.  to  procure  no 
mules).  A  legal  impediment  is  attached,  it  is  true,  to 
only  the  second  of  these  ordinances,  namely,  the  ren- 
dering the  produce  of  the  field  unmerchantable  (Deut. 
xix,  9) ;  but  a  similar  result  is  doubtless  to  be  under- 
stood as  applying  to  each  prohibition,  and  to  all  other 
amalgamations.  There  is  also  some  ambiguity  in  the 
statute  itself,  e.  g.  whether  the  *'  field"  (TTtb^  of  the 
passage  in  Lev.  be  tantamount  to  the  ^*  vineyard" 
(0*^3)  of  the  parallel  in  Dent.,  and  also  in  the  sense 
of  tlie  commingling  of  the  "  seed"  (7^t) ;  but  the  lax- 
ity of  Hebrew  idiom  authorizes  a  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive construction  of  the  enactment^  as  designed  to 
interdict  any  combination  of  crops  (whether  in  sepa- 
rate rows  or  commingled  broadcast)  upon  the  same 
piece  of  tilled  ground,  orchard,  etc. ;  and  such  vras  the 
interpretation  of  the  Jews  (Mishna,  KHaim,  iv-vii). 
See  Seed.  The  design  of  these  prescriptions  was 
doubtless  to  effect  a  still  greater  distinction  between 
the  chosen  people  of  God  and  the  heathen,  who  prac- 
tised all  these  and  other  sorts  of  promiscuous  unions, 
and  also  to  engender  and  cultivate  a  nicer  sense  of 
propriety  and  purity  in  the  Jewish  mind,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  other  apparently  nice  discriminations  re- 
lating to  daily  life.  See  Clean  and  Unclean,  etc. 
Another  reason  has  been  thought  to  be  the  idea  that 
Jehovah,  as  the  author  of  nature,  had  a  jealous  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  its  varied  features  intact  and 
distinct  (see  Philippson,  Peniat.  p.  681).  The  Talmud 
contents  itself  (Mishna,  KUcdnk,  i,  4)  with  giving  de- 
tailed regulations  upon  each  of  the  ordinances  in  ques- 
tion ;  of  these,  in  connection  with  Josephus,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  only  the  most  important,  (a.)  With 
regard  to  the  prohibition  of  hybridizing  animals  (as  the 
ass  and  the  horse,  the  sheep  and  the  goat ;  such  only 
as  belong  to  the  same  genus  are  capable  of  this),  Jose- 
phus {Ant.  iv,  8,  20)  and  Philo  (Opp,  ii,  807)  imply  that 
it  had  its  ground  in  the  moral  effect  of  such  irregular 
license  upon  the  human  beings,  who  were  in  danger 
thereby  not  only  of  trampling  upon  the  Creator's  or- 
dinances (which  fix  a  natural  barrier  between  differ- 
ent species),  but  also  of  being  incited  to  bestial  com- 
merce and  unnatural  appetites  (comp.  also  the  Rab- 
binical citations  in  Hettinger,  Juris  Hebraorum  Icge*^ 
p.  374  sq.).  Mules  (q.  v.)  may  have  been  imported 
from  other  countries  (Ewald  even  imiM^nes  that  these 
were  not  included  in  the  prohibition.  Israel,  Alterth,  p. 
222),  since  the  Jews  were  only  forbidden  the  rearing, 
not  the  use  of  them.  (6.)  Respecting  the  coupling  of 
the  ox  and  the  ass  as  beasts  of  draught  (Frisch,  De 
vera  sensu  legis  Deut.  aar,  10,  Lips.  1744,  absurdly  in- 
cludes this  under  the  foregoing  rule),  Josephus  (tti 
sup,)  bases  the  prohibition  on  the  ground  of  humanity, 
as  also  Philo  (0pp.  ii,  370 ;  so  Schwabe,  in  the  Kir- 


ckenMeiiunfff  1834,  No.  20,  on  account  of  their  inequal- 
ity in  strength).  Michaelis  {Afos,  Bechtj  iv,  317),  on 
the  other  hand,  thinks  it  refers  to  some  antique  notions 
relating  to  beasts  of  burden;  but  later  (Bertholdt^s 
Joum,  iv,  868)  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  which  refers 
it  to  the  analogy  of  the  copulation  of  the  horse  and  afs. 
According  to  the  Mishna  (Kikdm,  viii,  8),  the  offence 
of  yoking  together  different  animals  (so  it  extends  the 
law,  ib.  2  sq.)  was  punished  with  forty  blows !  (c.) 
As  to  the  interdict  of  clothing  composed  partly  of 
wool,  Josephus  {Ant.  iv,  8, 11)  gives  as  its  ground  that 
such  giffments  constituted  the  priestly  costume ;  but 
this  b  open  to  doubt,  although  the  Mishna  {KUatm^ 
ix,  1)  assigns  the  same  reason.  The  Talmud  has  many 
regulations  and  restrictions  concerning  this  precept. 
"  Wool,"  according  to  this  authority,  is  only  sheep^s 
wool ;  to  weave  camel*s  hair  and  linen  together  was 
permitted  (t6.  ix,  1).  Towels,  grave-clothes,  blankets 
for  asses,  and  the  like — in  short,  whatever  was  merely 
Udd  on,  but  not  woven— are  interpreted  as  not  coming 
within  the  province  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
wearers  and  AiUers  must  put  their  mannfiicturer'a 
mark  in  cloths  only  by  means  of  colors  of  the  same 
kind  (ib.  ix,  10).  The  whole  enactment  would  prob- 
ably receive  a  clearer  light  were  the  meaning  of  the 
word  TSD^d  (skaaines'  {A-'^-lt  rendered  "linen  and 
woolen"  in  Lev.  xix,  19;  "garment  of  divers  sorts'* 
in  Deut.  xxii,  11 ;  Sept.  ri/3^f}Xov,  i.  e.  adulterated, 
not  genuine)  well  understood ;  but  its  etymolog}-  is  ob- 
scure ;  that  proposed  by  Bocbart  {Hieroz.  i,  486),  and 
that  of  Buxtorf  {Lex,  Tcdm.  col.  2483),  both  of  whom 
seek  the  origin  in  the  Shemitic  languages,  have  little ' 
probability ;  nor  is  that  entirely  satisfactory  (see  G«- 
senius,  Thes.  JItb.  p.  145())  which  is  suggested  by  Ja- 
blonsky  {Opusc.  i,  294,  ed.  Te  Water)  and  by  Forster 
{De  hyuo  ^gypt.  c.  95),  who  refer  it  back  to  the  Coptic 
word  skoutnes,  i,  e.  fibrous  byssus  (see  RosenmuUer, 
Scholia  in  loc.  Levit).  See  LiTfEN.  The  Jews  at 
Muscat,  in  Arabia,  disregard  this  law  (Niebuhr,  Besdr. 
p.  157).— Winer,  ii,  652. 

Divdo.    See  Lazarus. 

Divination  (^P)^)  kt^sem,  a  lot  [see  below],  or 
some  kindred  term ;  Gr.  fiavrtia  [but  Ilv^dfv,  P^tko^ 
in  Acts  xvi,  16] ;  used  in  the  verb  form  DD|?,  hasan/^ 
only  of  false  prophets,  etc.,  e.  g.  of  the  Hebrews,  Dent, 
xviii,  10,  14 ;  Mic.  iii,  6,  7,  11 ;  of  necromancers,  1 
Sam.  xxviii,  8 ;  of  foreign  prophets,  as  of  the  Philis- 
tines, 1  Sam.  vi,  2,  and  Balaam,  Josh,  xiii,  22 ;  and 
specifically  of  the  three  kinds  of  divination  common 
amoni;  the  Shemitic  nations,  viz.  arrows,  entrails,  and 
Teraphim,  Ezek.  xxi,  21)  is  a  general  term  descriptive 
of  the  various  illusory  arts  anciently  practised  for  the 
discovery  of  things  secret  or  future.  The  curiosity  of 
mankind  has  devised  numberless  methods  of  seekin? 
to  accomplish  this  result.  By  a  perversion  and  exag- 
geration of  the  sublime  fiiith  which  sees  God  every- 
where, men  have  laid  everything,  with  greater  or  less 
ingenuity,  under  contribution,  as  means  of  eliciting  a 
^vine  answer  to  every  question  of  their  insatiable  cn- 
riosity :  e.  g.  the  portents  of  the  sky  and  sea  (Plu- 
tarch, De  SuperstiHone,  passim) ;  the  mysteries  of  the 
grave  {vfKpofuivTtia  and  (TKiofiavrtia) ;  the  wonders 
of  sleep  and  dreams  (thought  to  be  emanations  from 
;  the  gods,  Homer,  //.  i,  63 ;  Hymn  n»  Mercw.  14  ;  Vir- 
gil, jEn,  V,  838) ;  the  phenomena  of  victims  sacrificed 
(in  which  the  deities  were  supposed  to  be  specially  in- 
terested  or  near  at  hand ;  comp.  the  Upoftat*Tfia  in 
Potter's  Gr,  ArU.  ii,  14) ;  the  motions  and  appearances 
of  the  animal  creation  (such  as  the  flight  of  birds,  a 
copions  source  of  superstition  in  the  6p%'i^ottKOTria  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  augurium  of  the  latins,  and  the 
aspect  of  beasts) ;  and  the  prodigies  of  inanimate  na- 
ture (such  as  the  ivodia  <TVfi(3oXa,  omens  of  the  toqy, 
upon  which  whole  books  are  said  to  have  lieen  written  ; 
the  khjBovic,  ominous  voices) ;  and  the  long  list  of 
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magic  arts,  whicb  may  be  found  in  Hoffmann's  Lea^ 
icon,  u,  97,  and  Potter  on  the  OceuU  Sdenees  (in  the 
Encyd,  MetropoL  pt.  v,  which  contains  some  thirty 
names  ending  in  -^maney,  or  compounds  of  fiavrua,  all 
branches  of  the  magic  art).  Nor  have  these  expe- 
dients of  superstiticm  been  confined  to  one  age  or  to  a 
single  nation.  The  meteoric  portents,  for  instance, 
which  used  to  excite  the  surprise  and  fear  of  the  old 
Greeks  and  Romans,  are  stUl  employed  among  the 
barbarians  of  Africa  (e.  g.  musctna  of  the  Manika 
tribe,  Krapf  s  Trav.  in  E.  Africa^  p.  115  sq.) ;  and  as 
the  ancients  read  fearful  signs  in  the  feces  of  animals 
(Virgil,  Georg,  i,  469),  the  savage  Bakmains  indicate 
the  presence  of  the  terrible  alligator  with  their  hoUo 
ki  bOf  **  there  is  sin'*  (Livingstone's  TVav.  m  S.  Africa, 
p.  225).  See  Supebstition.  This  art  **  of  taking  an 
aim  of  divine  matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but 
breed  mixture  of  imaginations"  (Bacon,  En,  x^ii),  ac- 
cordingly has  been  universal  in  all  ages  and  all  na- 
tions, alike  civilized  and  savage.  It  arises  from  an 
impression  that,  in  the  absence  of  direct,  visible  guid- 
ing Providence,  the  Deity  suffers  his  will  to  be  known 
to  men,  partly  by  inspiring  those  who  from  purity  of 
character  or  elevation  of  spirit  were  susceptible  of  the 
divine  afflatus  (OtofiavrttQ,  ivOovmatnai,  iKararucoi), 
and  partly  by  giving  perpetual  indications  of  the  fu- 
ture, which  must  be  learned  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation (Cicero,  Dh.  i,  18;  Pliny,  xxx,  5). 

(a.)  The  first  kind  of  divination  was  called  natural 
(aTixyoSf  dSidaKTog),  in  which  the  medium  of  inspira- 
tion was  transported  from  his  own  individuality,  and 
became  the  passive  instrument  of  supernatural  utter- 
ances (Virg.  uEn,  vi,  47 ;  Ovid,  Met,  ii,  640,  etc.).  As 
this  process  involved  violent  convulsions,  the  word 
ftavTiKq,  soothsaying^  is  derived  from  fiaivtoQat,  to 
rave,  and  alludes  to  the  foaming  mouth  and  streaming 
hair  of  the  possessed  seer  (Plato,  Tim,  72,  B,  where  the 
uavTiQ  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  npotpiirrjc). 
But  even  in  the  most  passionate  and  irresistible  proph- 
ecies of  Scripture  we  have  none  of  these  unnatural  dis- 
tortions (Num.  xxiii,  5 ;  Psa.  xxxlx,  3 ;  Jer.  xx,  9), 
although,  as  we  shall  see,  they  were  characteristic  of 
pretenders  to  the  gift.     See  Soothsayer. 

(6.)  The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial  (rex* 
viicrj)^  and  probably  originated  in  an  honest  conviction 
that  external  nature  sympathized  with  and  frequently 
indicated  the  condition  and  prospects  of  mimkind — a 
conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and  fostered  by  the 
accidental  synchronism  of  natural  phenomena  with 
human  catastrophes  (Thucyd.  iii,  89 ;  Josephus,  War, 
vi,  5,  3 ;  Foxe's  Martyrs,  iii,  406,  etc.).  When  once 
this  feeling  was  established  the  supposed  manifesta- 
tions were  infinitely  multiplied,  and  hence  the  num- 
berless forms  of  imposture  or  ignorance  called  capno- 
roancy,  pyromancy,  arithmomancy,  libanomancy,  bo- 
tanomancy,  cepludomancy,  etc.,  of  which  there  are 
abundant  accounts  in  Cicero,  De  Div.;  Cardan,  De 
Sapientid ;  Anton,  v.  Dale,  De  Orig.  Idol, ;  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  A  niiq,  p.  409-426 ;  Carpzov,  App,  Crit,  p.  540-549 ; 
Potter's  Antiq,  i,  ch.  viii  sq.  Indeed,  there  was  scarce- 
ly any  possible  event  or  appearance  which  was  not 
pressed  into  the  service  of  augury ;  and  it  may  be  said 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  modem 
New  Zealanders,  that,  **  after  uttering  their  karakias 
(or  charms),  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving  of 
trees,  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  peal  of  thunder,  the 
flight  of  a  bird,  even  the  buzz  of  an  insect,  would  be 
regarded  as  an  answer"  (Taylor's  New  Zealand,  p.  74 ; 
Bo  wring's  Siam,  i,  158  sq.).  A  system  commenced  in 
fanaticism  ended  in  deceit.  Hence  Cato's  fkmous 
saying  tliat  it  was  strange  how  two  augurs  could  meet 
without  laughing  in  each  other's  Csce.  But  the  sup- 
posed knowledge  became  in  all  nations  an  engine  of 
political  power,  and  hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its 
support  (Cicero,  De  Legg,  ii,  12;  Livy,  vi,  27 ;  Sopho- 
cles, Ankg,  1055 ;  comp.  Mic.  iii,  11).  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  priestly  caste  (Gen.  xli,  8 ;  Isa.  xlvil,  18; 


Jer.  V,  81 ;  Dan.  ii,  2),  who  in  all  nations  made  it  8ut> 
servient  to  their  own  purposes.  Thus  in  Persia,  Char- 
din  says  that  the  astrologers  would  make  even  the 
shah  rise  at  midnight  and  travel  in  the  worst  weather 
in  obedience  to  their  suggestions.     See  Astrologer. 

The  inveption  of  divination  is  ascribed  to  Prome- 
theus (^scliylus,  Pr,Vinct.  492),  to  the  Phrygians  and 
Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cicero,  De  Div,  1 ;  and 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  326,  where  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  on  the  subject),  or  (as  by  the  fathers  generall}') 
to  the  devil  (Firniic.  Matemus,  De  Errore,  Proam ; 
Lactant.  ii,  16;  Minuc.  Felix.  Oct,  27).  In  the  same 
way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all  magic  to  Ahriman  (Nork, 
Bram.  und  Rctb.  p.  97).  Similar  opinions  have  pre- 
vailed in  modem  times  (Sir  Thomas  Brovtme,  Vulgar 
Errors,  i,  11).     See  Maoic. 

Egy^t,  the  cradle  of  arts  and  sciences,  if  she  did  not 
give  it  birth,  seems  to  have  encourag^  the  practice 
of  divination  at  an  early  age ;  and,  whether  any  of  its 
forms  had  become  objects  of  popular  superstition,  or 
were  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  gain  in  the  daya 
of  Joseph,  it  is  well  known  that  at  the  time  of  the  He- 
brew Exodus  there  were  magicians  in  that  country 
whose  knowledge  of  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  whose 
dexterity  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  enabled  them,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  equal  the  miracles  of  Moses.  By 
what  extraordinary  powers  they  achieved  those  feats^ 
how  they  changed  their  rods  into  serpents,  the  river 
water  into  blood,  and  introduced  frogs  in  unprecedent- 
ed numbers,  is  an  inquiry  that  has  occasioned  great 
perplexity  to  many  men  of  learning  and  piety.  See 
Jamnes  (and  Jambres). 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  Moses  never  had 
been  in  any  other  civilized  countiy,  all  the  allusions 
contained  in  his  writings  to  the  various  forms  of  divi- 
nation were  those  which  were  practised  in  Egypt ;  and, 
indeed,  so  strong  a  taste  had  his  countrymen  imbibed 
there  for  this  species  of  superstition,  that  thron^out 
the  whole  course  of  their  histoiy  it  seems  to  htfve  in- 
fected the  national  character  and  habits.  Nor  was  it 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Palestine,  for  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Balaam  (q.  v.)  we  find  it  practised  by  profes- 
sional characters  to  the  veiy  banlcs  of  the  Euphrates 
(Num.  xxii,  5,  7 ;  see  Biedermann,  De  merctde  dimni- 
ioria,  Yitemb.  1717).  The  diviners,  who  abounded 
both  amongst  the  aborigines  of  Canaan  and  their  Phi- 
listine neighbors  (Isa.  ii,  6),  proved  a  great  snare  to 
the  Israelites  after  their  settlement  in  the  promised 
land ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  stem  prohibitions 
of  the  law,  no  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  put  an 
end  to  the  crime  by  extirpating  the  practitioners  of 
the  unhallowed  art  until  the  d&yn  of  Saul,  who  him- 
self, however,  violated  the  statute  on  the  night  pre- 
vious to  his  disastrous  fall  (1  Sam.  xxviii).  But  it 
was  Chaldiea  to  which  the  distinction  belongs  of  be^ 
ing  the  mother-country  of  diviners.  See  Ch  ald  aan. 
Such  a  degree  of  power  and  influence  had  they  attain- 
ed in  that  country',  that  they  formed  the  highest  caste 
and  enjoyed  a  place  at  court;  nay,  so  indispensable 
were  they  in  Cbaldaean  society,  that  no  step  could  be 
taken,  not  a  relation  could  be  formed,  a  house  built, 
a  journey  undertaken,  a  campaign  begun,  until  the 
diviners  had  ascertained  the  lucky  day  and  promised 
a  happy  issue.  A  great  influx  of  these  impostors  had 
at  various  times  poured  from  Chaldea  and  Arabia  into 
tiie  land  of  Israel  to  pursue  their  gainful  occupation, 
more  especially  during  the  reign  of  the  later  kings 
(Isa.  viii,  19))  and  we  find  Manasseb  npt  only  their 
liberal  patron,  but  zealous  to  appear  as  one  of  their 
roost  expert  accomplices  (2  Kings  xxi,  6;  2  Chron; 
xxxiii,  6).  The  long  captivity  in  Babylon  spread 
more  widely  than  ever  among  the  Jews  a  devoted  at- 
tachment to  this  superstition ;  for  after  their  return  to 
their  own  country,  having  entirely  renounced  idolatry, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  no  longer  enjoying  the  gift  of 
prophecy  or  access  to  the  sacred  oracles,  they  gradu- 
ally abandoned  themselves,  as  lightfoot  has  satisfac 
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torily  shown,  before  the  adrent  of  Christ,  to  all  the 
prevailing  forms  of  divination  {jCommaU,  on  MaU,), 
See  Exorcism. 

Superstition  not  unftequently  goes  liand  in  hand 
with  scepticism,  and  hence,  amid  tibe  general  infidelity 
prevalent  through  the  Roman  empire  at  oar  Lord's 
coming,  imposture  was  rampant,  as  a  glance  at  the 
pages  of  Tacitus  will  suffice  to  prove.  Hence  the  lu- 
crative trades  of  such  men  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii, 
9),  Bar-jesus  (Acts  ziii,  6, 8),  the  slave  with  the  spirit 
of  Python  (Acts  xvi,  16),  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists 
(Luke  xl,  19 ;  Acta  six,  18),  and  other  mountebanks 
(yofyrfCt  2  Tim.  iii,  18;  Rev.  xix,  20,  etc.),  as  well  as 
the  notorious  dealers  in  magical  writings  ('E^^ia 
ypofifiara),  and  the  jugglers  (irtpifpya)  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix,  19).  Among  the  Jews  these  flagrant  im- 
postors (avartUvfi,  Joeophus)  had  become  dangerous- 
ly numerous,  especially  during  the  Jewish  war ;  and 
we  find  them  constantly  alluded  to  in  Josephns  (^War, 
Yi,  5, 1, 2 ;  camp.  Matt,  xxiv,  28-24 ;  TadL  Uia.  v,  12 ; 
.Joseph.  AfU.  XX,  5,  1,  etc.).  As  was  natural,  they, 
like  most  Orientals,  especially  connected  the  nam»  of 
Solomon  with  their  spells  and  incantations  (Joseph. 
AfU.  viii,  2).  The  names  of  the  main  writers  on  this 
wide  and  interesting  subject  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  and  others  are  referred  to 
in  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Antiq,  cap.  xii,  and  Bdttcher,  De  In- 
ferity  p.  101  sq.     See  Curious  Arts. 

Against  every  species  and  degree  of  this  superstition 
the  sternest  denunciations  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  di- 
rected (Exod.  xxil,  18;  Lev.  xix,  26,  81;  xx,  27; 
Deut.  xviii,  10,  11),  as  fostering  a  lave  for  unlawful 
knowledge  (comp.  the  Konm,  ch.  v ;  Cato,  Dt  Re  Rati, 
6;  ^'vanasuperstilionerudesanimosinfestant;"  Colu- 
mell.  ii,  1) ;  because  prying  into  the  future  beclouds  the 
mind  with  superstition,  and  because  il  would  have  been 
(as  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  Isa.  ii,  6 ;  2  Kings  xxi,  6) 
MR  incentive  to  idolatry ;  indeed,  the  frequent  denun- 
ciations of  the  sin  in  tiie  prophets  tend  to  prove  that 
these  forbidden  arts  presented  peculiar  temptations  to 
apostate  Israel  (Hottinger«  Jurit  Hebr,  leges,  p.  268, 
254).  But  God  supplied  his  people  with  substitutes 
for  divination,  which  would  have  rendered  it  superflu- 
ous, and  left  them  in  no  doubt  aa  to  his  will  in  circum- 
stances of  danger,  had  they  continued  faithful.  It 
was  only  when  they  were  unfaithful  that  the  revela- 
tion was  withdrawn  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  6 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  1 ;  v, 
28,  etc.).  According  to  the  Rabbis,  the  Urim  and 
Thuramim  lasted  until  the  Temple ;  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy until  Malachi ;  and  the  Bath-Kol,  as  the  sole  means 
of  guidance  firom  that  time  downwa^s  (Maimonides, 
de  Fundam,  Leg,  cap.  7 ;  Abarbanel,  ProUgg,  m  Dai^ 
ieL),     See  below. 

How  far  Moses  and  the  Prophets  believed  in  the  re- 
aUtg  of  necromancy,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  various 
forms  of  imposture,  is  a  question  which  at  present  does 
not  concern  us.  But  even  if,  in  those  times,  they  did 
hold  such  a  belief,  no  one  will  now  urge  that  we  are 
bound  to  do  so  at  the  present  day.  Yet  such  was 
the  opinion  of  Bacon,  Bishop  Hall,  Baxter,  Sir  Thoe. 
Browne,  Lavater,  GlanviUe,  Henry  More,  and  num- 
berless other  eminent  men.  Such  also  was  the  opin- 
ion which  led  Sir  M.  Hale  to  bum  Amy  Duny  and 
Rose  CuUenden  at  Bury  in  1664;  and  caused  even 
Wesley  to  say,  that  *'  to  give  up  a  belief  in  witchcraft 
was  to  give  up  the  Bible."  (For  a  curious  statute 
against  witchcraft  [5  Elia.  cap.  15],  see  Collier's  Ecd. 
llist,  vi,  866.)  Much  discussion,  moreover,  has  been 
carried  on  by  learned  men  to  determine  the  question 
whether  the  ancient  tribe  of  diviners  merely  pretended 
to  the  powers  they  exercised,  or  were  actuidly  assisted 
by  dfemoniacal  agency.  The  latter  opinion  is  embraced 
by  almost  all  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  Church,  who 
appeal,  in  support  of  their  views,  to  the  plain  language 
of  Scripture;  to  the  achievements  of  Jannes  and  Jam- 
bres  in  the  days  of  Moses ;  to  the  divine  law,  which 
cannot  be  chargeable  with  the  folly  of  prohibiting 


crimes  that  never  existed ;  and  to  the  strong  presump- 
tion that  pretensions  to  interpret  dreams,  to  evoke  the 
dead,  etc,  would  never  have  met  with  credit  during 
80  many  ages  had  there  not  been  some  known  and  au- 
thenticated inwtanfes  of  success.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
it  lias  been  maintained  with  great  ability  and  erudi- 
tion that  the  whole  arts  of  divination  were  a  system  of 
imposture,  and  that  Scripture  itself  frequentiy  ridicules 
those  who  practised  them  as  utterly  helpless,  and  inca- 
pable of  accomplishing  anything  bejrond  the  ordinarr 
powers  of  nature  (Isa.  xlvii,  11-18;  xliv,25;  Jer.xiv, 
14;  Jonah  ii,  8).     See  Witchcraft. 

I.  Of  the  many  instances  of  divination  which  occur 
in  Holy  Scripture,  some  must  be  taken  in  a  good  aease. 
These  have  accordingly  been  classed  by  J.  C.  Wich- 
mannshausen  {Duteti.  de  Dkmat.  B<Ufgl.  [ed.  Hichins 
et  Biesserer.],  Viteb.  1720  sq.)  as  truly  **  divme. "  (See 
Peucer,  De  ptxeeipuU  diMno^iaKiim  generibvtj  Zertnt. 
1691;  F.a.M.1607.)    See  Inspiration. 

1.  CUromateg  (KX/fpofuntnid),  divimatum  bg  lei.  This 
mode  ofMecision  was  used  by  tiie  Hebrews  in  matters 
of  extreme  importance,  and  always  with  solemnity 
and  religious  preparation  (Josh,  vii,  IB).  The  land 
was  divided  by  lot  (^^lAf  KXijpotf  sore ;  Num.  xxvi, 
55,  56 ;  Josh,  xiv,  2) ;  Achan's  guilt  was  detected  by 
lot  (Josh,  vii,  16-19);  Saul  was  elected  king  by  lot  (1 
Sam.  X,  20, 21) ;  and,  more  remarkable  still,  Matthias 
was  chosen  to  the  vacant  apostieship  by  solemn  lot, 
and  invocation  of  God  to  guide  the  decision  (Acts  i, 
26).  This  solemnity  and  reverence  it  is  which  gives 
force  to  such  passages  as  Prov.  xvi,  83;  xviii,  18. 
(See  Augustine,  De  Doetr.  Christ,  i,  28 ;  Thom.  Aqnin. 

ii^  2,  qu.  95,  art.  8.)     Under  this  process  of  h'^M,  or 

lot,  were  appointed  the  interesting  ordinances  of  the 
scape-goat  and  the  goat  of  the  sin-offering  for  the  peo- 
ple (Lev.  xvi,  8-10).     See  Lot. 

2.  Oneiromcmcg  {hvupoiiavriia),  ditmcUion  hg  dreams 
(Deut.  xiii,  2,  3;  Judg.  vii,  13;  Jer.  xxiii,  32;  Jose- 
phus.  Ant,  xvii,  6, 4).  The  interpretation  of  Pharaoh's 
dreams  by  the  divinely-gifted  Joseph  (Gen.  xli,  25- 
32),  and  the  retracing  and  interpretation  of  those  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  by  the  inspired  prophet  (Dan.  ii,  27, 
etc.  and  again  iv,  19-28),  as  opposed  to  the  diviners 
of  false  dreams  (Zech.  x,  2),  are  very  prominent  cases 
in  point ;  and,  still  more,  the  dreams  themselves  divinely 
sent  (as  those  in  Gen.  xx,  6 ;  Judg.  vii,  15 ;  1  Kings 
iii,  5;  so  those  in  Matt,  i,  20;  ii,  12,  13,  19,  22),  w-ust 
be  regarded  as  instances  of  divination  in  a  good  sense, 
a  heavenly  oneiromancg  (comp.  Mohammed's  dicta: 
*'  Good  dreams  are  from  God  ;*'  "  Good  dreams  are  one 
of  the  great  parts  of  prophecy,"  Lane's  Arab,  ^'ighis, 
i,  68).  This  b  clear  from  Num.  xii,  6  (where  dreams 
[to  the  sleeping]  and  visions  [to  the  awake]  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  as  correlative  divinations  author- 
ized by  God),  compared  with  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6.  Many 
warnings  occur  in  Scripture  against  the  impostures  at- 
tendant on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  (Zech.  x,  2^ 
etc.).  We  find,  however,  no  direct  trace  of  seeking  for 
dreams  such  as  occurs  in  Virgil,  JEn.  vii,  81 ;  Plautu^, 
Cftrcul.  i,  1,  2,  61.     See  Dream. 

8.  The  Urim  and  Thummim  (Num.  xxvii,  27),  which 
seem,  to  have  had  the  same  relation  in  true  divination 
that  the  Teraphim  (q.  v.),  or  idolomaney,  had  in  the 
idolatrous  system  (see  Hos.  iii,  4).  See  Urix  and 
TuuMMiM.  Similar  to  this  was  divination  by  means 
of  the  Ephod  (q.  v.). 

4.  Phonomanegy  by  means  of  the  Dath^Kol  (Pip  ra 
daughter  of  the  voices  i.  e.  direct  tfoeal  communication), 
which  God  vouchsafed  especially  to  Moses  (see  Deat« 
xxxiv,  10).  Various  ooncowtitasUs  of  revelation  were 
employed  by  the  Deity :  as  the  Rod-Serpent  (Exod.  iv, 
3) ;  the  Leprous  Hand  (ver.  4) ;  the  Burmng  Bush  (iii, 
4) ;  the  Plagues  (vii-xii) ;  the  Cloud  (xvi,  10, 11) ;  but 
most  instances  are  without  phenomena  (Deut.  iv,  15 ; 
1  Kings  xix,  12,  13,  15,  and  perhaps  Matt,  iii,  13). 
This,  the  true  Bath-Kol,  must  not  be  confonnded 
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fcbe  fabnlons  oat  of  the  Babbis,  which  Dr.  Lightfoot 
calls  **a  fiction  of  their  own  brain  to  bring  their  doc- 
tors and  theji^doctrines  into  credit"  (^Workt,  iii,  182). 
See  Bath-Kol. 
6.  The  Oracles  :  first,  of  the  Axk  of  the  Testimony,  or 

Covenant  (nsilJ'^  T'*^^*  described  in  Exod.  xxv,  22, 
and  1  Kings  vi,  16-31  (comp.  Psa.  xxviii,  2) ;  second- 
ly, of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,  or  Testi- 
mony (r^1*T50  ^r?^)*  described  in  Exod.  xxix,  42, 43. 
In  the  account  of  the  Temple,  both  in  1  Kings  vi  and 
2  Chron.,  the  word  '1*^31  is  used  fifteen  times  to  desig- 
nate the  *^ Oracle,"  i.  e.  the  Holy  of  Holies  (see  1 
Kings  vi,  16),  in  which  was  placed  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  (ver.  19),  whose  golden  cover,  called  the 
Mercy-seat,  was  the  actual  situs  oraculi  (Hettinger, 
Thes.  Phil.  p.  366).  That  there  were  several  oracles 
of  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews  we  may  infer  both 
from  the  mention  of  that  of  Baal-zebub  at  Ekron  (2 
Kings  i,  2-6),  and  fkom  the  towns  named  Debir.  *'  De- 
bir  quod  nos  oraeulum  sive  rupcnsum  posaumna  appel- 
lare,  et  ut  contentioelus  verbum  exprimamus  e  verbo 
XaXiyr^piov,  vel  locntorium  <Ucere"  (Jerome,  ad  Eph. 
i).  The  word  '*  oracles"  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the 
Scriptures  (Acts  vii,  38;  Rom.  iii,  2,  etc.).  On  the 
general  subject  of  oracles,  see  Anton,  v.  Dale,  De  ora- 
culis\  Smith,  Diet,  of  Cktss.  Ant,  art.  Oraeulum ;  Pot^ 
ter's  Antiq.  i,  286>326 ;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Tract  xi,  and 
Vulg.  Err,  vii,  12,  etc.     See  Oracle. 

6.  The  AtiffeUc  Voice,  1\t<^^  •^?'n  (e.  g.  Gen.  xxii, 
15 ;  Judg.  xiii,  3,  18).     See  Anokl. 

7.  The  Prophetic  Institution  (HiCilSp,  see  Buxtorf, 
Lex,  Rahb.  col.  1286).  This  was  the  most  illustrious 
and  perfect  means  of  holy  divination  (as  the  oraciUar 
system  in  the  heathen  world  was  the  most  eminent 
perversion  and  imitation  of  it),  and  was  often  accompa- 
nied with  symbolical  action  (2  Kings  xiii,  17 ;  Jer.  li, 
63,  64).  We  may  learn  the  importance  of  the  place  it 
was  designed  to  occupy  in  the  Theocracy  as  a  means 
of  divination,  by  the  express  contrast  drawn  between 
it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  divinations  of  idolatry  on 
the  other.  Comp.  ver.  14  with  ver.  16  of  Dent,  xviii. 
(See  Michaeli8*s  Laws  of  Moses,  art.  xxxvi.)  Under 
this  bead  of  prophecy  we  must,  of  course,  include  the 
tJipH  H^ll,  as  the  Jews  call  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Hobf  Spirit.  The  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  most  suitably  included  in  these  heavenly  utter- 
ances, Aoyia  Qfov.  (See  Heb.  v,  12 ;  1  Pet.  iv,  11.) 
Such  are  the  chief  modes  of  divine  communication  to 
men,  or  inspired  divination :  they  are  referred  to  in 
Heb.  i,  1.  The  antithesis  there  points  to  the  Son  of 
God  as  the  Ultimate  Oracle  (the  Loffos  of  John),  the 
ful filler  of  the  promise,  which  Moses  gave  when  he 
prohibited  all  spurious  divination.    See  Prophet. 

8.  Before  we  close  our  notice  of  divination  in  a  good 
sense,  we  must  adduce  two  instances  of  the  Hebrew 
word  at  the  head  of  this  article,  D&p  (ksm).     Of  the 

thirty-one  occurrences  of  this  expressive  term  in  the 
O.  T.,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  bear  an  evil  meaning. 
In  Prov.  xvi,  10,  and  Isa.  iii,  2,  we  claim  for  it  a  good 
sense.  In  the  former  of  these  passages  the  noun  Wp 
(Sept.  fiavriiov;  Valg.  ditfinatio)  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  a  divine  sentence  [marg.  *^ divination''],  and  de- 
notes '''•sagacity  such  as  of  diviners"  (Poll  Synaps,  in 
loc.  Melancthon,  as  quoted  by  bishop  Patrick  in  loc., 
refers  to  the  acute  wisdom  of  Solomon  in  hb  celebra- 
ted judgment,  and  of  Gonzaga  in  his  sentence  on  the 
governor  of  Milan,  as  instances  of  this  QDp ;  we  might 
add  the  case  supposed  by  Solomon  himself  of  the  sa- 
gacious poor  man  who  successfully  defended  the  city 
against  the  mighty  invader,  Eccl.  ix,  15).  In  Isa.  ill, 
2,  the  word  occurs  in  the  Pod  form,  &Dp  (Sept.  aro- 
X^^^Q ;  Vulg.  ariolus),  and  is  rightly  rendered  in  the 
A.  y.  prudent ;  the  company  in  which  the  term  is  found 
requires  for  it  a  good  signification.    See  above. 


9.  It  only  remains  under  this  head  to  allude  to  the 
fiict  that  great  importance  was  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  words  of  dying  men.  Now  although  the  observed 
&ct  that  **  men  sometimes,  at  the  hour  of  their  depar- 
ture, do  speak  and  reason  above  themselves"  (Relig, 
Medici,  xi),  does  not,  of  course,  take  away  from  the 
death-bed  prophecies  of  Scripture  their  supernatural 
character  (Gen.  xlix ;  2  Kings  xiii,  etc.),  yet  it  is  in- 
teresting to  find  that  there  are  analogies  which  re- 
semble them  (//.  xxii,  855 ;  and  the  story  of  Calanus ; 
Cicero,  De  Div.  i,  30;  Shaksp.  Rich.  II,  2, 1 ;  Daniell, 
CivU  Wars,  iii,  62,  etc.). 

II.  Forms  of  divination  expressly ybr6M/<2m  in  Scrip* 
tnre.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  in  this  article 
to  Dent,  xviii,  1(^12.  As  these  verses  contain  the 
most  formal  notice  of  the  subject,  we  will  first  take  the 
seven  or  eight  kinds  of  diviners  there  denounced  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 

1.  At  the  very  outset  we  encounter  in  the  phrase 
Q'^QDp  Wp,  kosem'  kescuuim^,  one  divining  dtmna" 
tions  (Sept.  fiavr€v6/uvog  pavrtiav,  Vulg.  qui  ariolos 
sciscitatur,  A.  V.  "  that  useth  divination"),  tiie  same 
word  which  we  have  just  noticed  in  a  good  sense.  The 
verb  fiOJD,  like  the  Arabic  equivalent,  primarily  sig- 
nified to  clectve  or  divide  (Meier,  Hdtr.  Wurizelwdner* 
buch,  p.  844 ;  Fttrst,  HOr,  WGrterb,  ii,  822 ;  Hettinger, 
Lex.  Heptoffl.  zliv,  1) ;  thence  it  acquired  the  sense 
of  deciding  and  determinsing,  and  became  a  generic 
phrase  for  various  kinds  of  divination.  Rabbi  David 
de  Pomis  says,  *'  It  is  a  word  of  large  signification, 
embracing  many  specific  senses,  such  as  geomancy, 
necromancy,  oneiromancy,  cheiromancy,  and  others." 
Maimonides  (in  his  treatise  D*^n313   niinr   tlisbn 

131,  cap.  xi,  §  6)  includes  besides  these  methods,  g^s- 
tromancy,  lithomancy,  and  catoptromancy ;  and  Rashi 
(on  Deut.  xviii,  10)  makes  DDp  mainly  concerned  with 
the  process  of  rhabdomancy.  Amid  the  uncertainty 
arising  from  this  generic  sense  of  the  word,  the  Sept. 
has  rendered  it  by  the  general  phrase  ftavrivfodat 
fxavrtiav,  to  dicine  a  divination  ;  wherein  it  is  follow- 
ed by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  as  well  as  by  the  Syr- 
iac  and  Arabic  versions  (J.  Clodius,  Dissert,  de  Magia 
Sagittar*  [Viteb.  1675]  i,  6 ;  and  Wichmannshausen, 
Dissert,  i,  4).  The  word  is  used  of  Balaam  (Josh,  xiii, 
22),  of  the  Philistine  soothsayers  (1  Sam.  vi,  2),  of  the 
Hebrew  false  prophets  (Micah  iii,  3,  6,  7, 11,  and  in 
other  passages),  without  specifying  any  mode  of  divi- 
nation. We  therefore  regard  this  as  a  general  phrase 
introductory  to  the  seven  particular  ones  which  follow. 

The  absence  of  the  copulative  \  which  is  prefixed  to 
every  other  word  but  'jSIS'lS,  confirms  this  view.  As 
the  word, however,  involves  the  notion  of  "cutting," 
some  connect  it  with  the  Chald.  "p^ita  (from  *iTSi,  to 
cut),  Dan.  ii,  27 ;  iv,  4,  etc.,  and  to  be  taken  to  mean 
astrologers,  magi,  genethliaci,  etc.  (Juv.  vi,  582  sq. ; 
Died.  Sic.  ii,  80).  Others  refer  it  to  the  ffXi^po/iavrcic 
(Schol.  ad  Eur.  ffipp.  1057),  since  the  use  of  lots  was 
very  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Gataker  on  Lots^  ad  init.) ; 
but  it  required  no  art  to  explain  their  use,  for  they 
were  regarded  as  directly  under  God's  control  (Num. 
xxvi,  55 ;  Esth.  iu,  7 ;  Prov.  xvi,  83 ;  xviii,  18).  Both 
lots  and  digitorum  micaHo  (odd  and  even)  were  used 
in  distributing  the  duties  of  the  Temple  (Otho,  Lex, 
Rob.  s.  V.  Digitis  micando).     See  above. 

2.  "fSiy^,  mednen\  This  word  is  variously  derived 
and  explained.  In  our  A.  V.  it  is,  in  two  out  of  seven 
times  of  its  occurrence  (besides  the  prtet.  and  fut.),  ren- 
dered "  observer  ofHmes'^  (as  if  from  Hlli?,  a  set  time, 
Fuller,  dfisc.  Sac.  i,  16,  after  Rashi).  The  idea  is,  the 
assigning  certain  times  to  things,  and  distinguishing  by 
astrology  lucky  from  unlucky  days,  and  even  months 
(as  when  Ovid  [^Fcutt]  says,  "Mense  malum  maio  no- 
bere  vulgus  aif )  and  years  (Maimonides,  AbodaSara, 
cap.  9 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg,  Bebr.  i,  887).    So  perhaps  in 
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Job  iil,  5f  just  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  some 
days  as  candidi,  others  as  atri  (Hesiod.  Opp,  ei  />.  770; 
Sueton.  Aug.  92,  etc.)*  It  ia  not  necessary  to  refer 
Gal.  iv,  10  to  this  mperttition;  the  Moeaic  institution 
of  sacred  seasons  is  itself  there  prohibited,  as  being  ab- 
rogated to  Christians  (Selden,  De  ann,  dvU,  vet.  Jud. 
c.  21 ;  and  Alford,  in  loc.).  The  Sept.  version,  by  the 
verb  and  part.  icXi}^ovi^c(r^m  (in  four  places),  and  the 
noun  KXriSoviffftog  (in  two  others),  refers  to  divination 
by  tpordt  and  voices  (Suidas,  icXfi^tvur/ioi,  at  Sid  r&v 
Xoyuv  vaparrfpitfKif:).  Festns  derives  ometi  itself 
(quasi  aramen\  because  it  proceeds  from  the  mouth 
(guiaJU  ab  ore).  Words  of  ill  omen  (jSw^fuai,  which 
Horace  calls  mali  omnata  verba^  and  Plautus  o6soc»- 
naia  [prob.  6bscavata\)^  were  exchanged  for  bona  nom' 
ino,  as  when  Cicero  reported  to  the  Senate  the  ezeci»- 
tion  of  Lentulus  and  others  by  the  word  **  vixerunt,*' 
they  have  ceased  to  l*ve^  instead  of  "  mortui  sunt,**  they 
are  dead.  So  Leoty chides  embraced  the  omen  of  Hege- 
sistratus  (Herodot.  xi,  91).  Hebrew  instances  of  this 
observing  of  words  occur  in  Gen.  xxiv,  14,  and  1  Sam. 
xiv,  9, 10,  where  a  diWne  interposition  occurred ;  in  1 
Kin^s  XX,  83,  the  catching  at  the  word  of  the  king  of 
Israel  was  rather  a  human  insUnct  than  a  iraparripe- 
aiCi  or  markinff^  in  its  proper  (superstitious)  sense. 
Akin  to  and  arising  f^om  this  observance  of  verbal 
omens  arose  the  forms  of  bibiomanry  called  Sortes  Ho- 
merica^  Vtrgiliawe,  BibUca,  etc.  The  elevation  of  Se- 
verus  is  said  to  have  been  foretold  by  his  opening  at 
VirgiFs  line,  **Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane, 
memento. "  Most  remarkable  were  the  responses  which 
it  is  said  Charles  I  and  Lord  Falkland  obtained,  when 
they  consulted  their  Virgik  before  the  civil  war.  The 
former  opened  ACneid  iv,  where  Dido  predicts  a  vio- 
lent death  to  iEneas,  while  the  latter  chanced  upon 
JEneid  xi,  at  Evander's  lamentation  over  his  son.  Ac- 
cording to  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  the  PsaUer  was  the 
best  book  for  the  Sortes  Biblicse,  but  Cedrenus  informs 
us  that  the  N.  T.  was  more  commonly  used  (Niceph. 
Greg,  viii,  Aug.  Ep.  119 ;  Prideaux,  Connect,  ii,  376, 
etc. ;  Cardan,  De  Varietate^  p.  1040).  This  superstition 
became  so  rife  that  it  was  necessary  to  denounce  it 
fhim  the  pulpit  as  forbidden  by  the  divine  precept, 
*  *  Thou  Shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. "  The  Mos- 
lems consult  the  Koran  in  similar  manner,  but  they 
take  their  answer  from  the  seventh  line  of  the  right- 
hand  page  (see  dceuU  Sciences^  p.  882).  A  belief  in 
the  sis^nificance  of  chance  words  vras  very  prevalent 
among  the  Egyptians  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  804 ;  Plu- 
tarch, De  Is.  14),  and  the  accidental  sigh  of  the  engi- 
neer was  sufficient  to  prevent  even  Amasis  from  re- 
moving the  monolithic  shrine  to  Sais  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egypt,  iv,  144).  The  universality  of  the  belief  among 
the  ancients  is  kAown  to  every  scholar  (Cicero,  De  div. 
i ;  Herod,  ii,  90 ;  Virgi],  ^n.  vii,  116,  etc).     See  Bib- 

IX)MANCY. 

Another  origin  for  *3197a  is  found  by  some  (comp. 
Yitringa,  Comment,  ad  Isa.  ii,  6)  in  the  noun  "p?,  the 
eye,  the  root  of  which  occurs  once  only  (1  Sam.  xviii, 
9)  as  a  verb,  *'  Saul  eyed  David."  This  derivation 
would  point  to  fascination^  the  Greek  fiaoKavia  and 
the  lAiiii  fasdnum.  Yossius  derives  these  words  from 
iltatoi  KaivHVf  to  kiU  icith  the  eyes.  Pliny  (Holland's 
transl.  i,  155)  says :  '*  Such  like  these  are  among  the 
Triballians  and  Illyrians,  who  with  their  very  eiesight 
can  witch  (effascinent),  yea,  and  kill  those  whom  they 
looke  wistly  upon  any  long  time'*  (comp.  Aul.  Gell. 
ix,  4, 8 ;  Plutarch,  Sympos.  v,  7).  Reginald  Scot  speaks 
of  certain  Irish  witches  as  ^^  eyebiters'^  {Discovery  of 
Witchcraft,  iii,  15).  Whole  treatises  have  been  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  such  as  the  De  Fasdno,  by  the 
Italian  Yairus  in  1589 ;  tlie  Opusadum  de  Fascino,  by 
Gutierrez,  a  Spaniard,  in  1563;  and  the  Traetatus  de 
Fcudnatione  in  1675,  by  a  German  physician  called 
Frommann.  (See  also  Shaw,  Trar.  p.  212.)  In  Mar- 
tin's Description  of  IK.  Isks  of  Scotland,  "MoUnka 


beans"  are  mentioned  as  amnlets  against  fitscination. 
Dallaway  {AccoiaU  of  Constantinople  as  quoted  in  Or- 
cult  Sciences,  p.  210)  says  that  '*  nothing  can  exceed 
the  superstition  of  the  Turks  respecting  the  evil  eye 
of  an  enemy  or  infldeL*  Paaaagee  fh>m  the  Koran  are 
painted  on  the  outside  of  houses,  etc.,  to  divert  the  sin- 
ister influence."  A  belief  in  the  **  evil  eye,"  6^aX- 
fioQ  PatfKavoc  (Jf^  1??)*  ^b*  universal,  and  is  often 
alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Dent,  xxiii,  8;  Matt,  xx,  13; 
Tob.  iv,  7,  /i/)  ^BovfiocLTia  trov  6  bipSaXpoQ ;  1  Sam. 
xviii,  9,  *'  Saul  eyed  David").  The  passages  of  the  an- 
cients on  the  subject  are  collected  in  Potter's  Ani.  i, 
888  sq.     See  £yb. 

But  the  derivation  of  *|3'^.:?13  which  finds  most  &v-or 
with  modem  authorities  deduces  the  word  from.  *):^,  a 
cloud,  so  that  the  diviner  would  ply  his  art  by  watch- 
ing clouds,  thunders,  lightnings  (Meier,  Hdfr.  IVwr^ 
zelwb.  V.  6,  p.  92 ;  FUrst,  Worterb.  ii,  167,  who,  however, 
finds  room  for  all  the  derivations ;  and  Gesenius,  s.  v. 

'fl^f  leans  to  the  figurative  sense  of  to  chud,  viz.  to 
use  covert  arts).  RosenmtUler,  Scholia  m  Levit.  xix, 
26,  follows  Aben  Esra,  who  thinks  this  diviner  obtaimed 
his  omens  from  observation  of  the  clouds.     The  notion 

that  the  terms  Q^p,  east,  ^Hm,  west,  l^p^,  south, 
bstiab,  north,  were  derived  from  the  position  of  the 
Planetarius  as  he  faced  the  east,  taking  his  celestial 
observations  (Goodwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  iv,  10),  is 
rejected  by  his  annotator  Carpaov  with  the  greatest 
disgust.  Jeremiah  (x,  2)  clearly  refers  to  this  divina- 
tion, which  had  its  counterpart  in  Greek  and  Latin  lit- 
erature (e.  g.  in  //.  ii,  852,  Nestor  speaks  of  right-hand 
flashes  as  being  lucky  (see  also  Odys.  xv,  804).  Diod- 
oruB  Siculns  (iii,  840,  ed.  Bipont.)  mentions  the  divina- 
tion by  means  of  thunder  (leepavvooicowia,  and  the  al 
iv  Tolg  Kipawols  Biootifutai)  of  the  Etrurians  (comp. 
"  fulguratores  —  hi  fulgurum  inspectores,"  Cato,  De 
Mor.  Claud.  Neron.  ,*  Nonius,  Ixiii,  21 ;  Cicero,  De  Div. 
ii,  58.  [In  Orelli,  2301,  fulguriaUMr,'])  Pliny,  in  ii, 
48,  treats  of  the  physical,  and  in  ii,  54,  of  the  oracular 
qiialities  of  thunder,  lightning,  etc. ;  as  does  L.  A.  Sen- 
eca in  Najtur.  Qiuati.  ii,  41.  Statins  mentions  the  winds 
for  purposes  of  divination  {Thebaid.  iii,  512-588).  See 
Humboldt,  Kosmos,  ii,  185,  for  the  probable  sdentijie 
adaptations  by  the  Etrurians  of  their  divining  arts. 
To  this  class  we  must  refer  "  the  astrologers"  ("'^^ri 
D^QIS  here  only  found);  "the  star-gazers,  or  rather 
star-prophets"  (p'^^y\'S^  D*^thn);  and  "  the  monthly 
prognosticators,"  or  rather  they  that  make  btoum  at  the 
new  moons  tehat  ttillhappen  to  thee  (CtJ'Tn?  D'^?*''T*"3 
T^^3J  nxa">  *i;afit^ ;  see  RosenmUller,  iVloc.),  which 
are  all  mentioned  in  the  sublime  challenge  of  God  to 
the  Chaldee  sorcerers  in  Isa.  xlvii,  18.  Astrology  re- 
tained a  long  hold  even  on  the  minds  of  astronomers  ; 
e.  g.  Stoffler  from  its  evaluation  predicted  a  deluge  for 
1524 ;  Cardan  his  own  death :  Wallenstein  was  a  great 
amateur  of  astrology ;  Tycho  Brah6  studied  and  prac- 
tised it;  so  did  Morinus;  Kepler  supposed  that  the 
planets  by  their  configurations  exercised  certain  influ- 
ences over  sublunary  nature;  Lord  Bacon,  moreover, 
thought  that  astrology  needed  only  to  be  reformed,  not 
rejected  (Arago,  P(^,  Astron,  [by  Smyth  and  Grant] 
ii,  8 ;  Brewster,  Martyrs  of  Science,  160,  211).     See 

PROONOSTICATOR. 

In  Judg.  ix,  87,  the  expression  "oak  of  Meonenim 
(enchantments)"  refers  not  so  much  to  the  general  ra- 
credness  of  great  trees  (Homer,  Od.  xiv,  828,  as  to  the 
fact  that  (probably)  here  Jacob  had  buried  his  amulets 
(Gen.  XXXV,  4;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  142).  See 
Meonenim. 

3.  The  next  word  in  our  list  (Dent,  xviii,  10)  is 
dnsia,  menocftesA^,  '*afi  enchanter,'*  (Sept.  oiwvt^ofit' 
voc ;  Vnlg.  qui  observat  avgurid).  In  Gen.  xliv,  &»  15, 
this  somewhat  general  word  is  used  of  divining  5y  tie 
cn^,  or  cylicomancy  (KoXiKopavriia).    Primitively  this 
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was  the  dinking-cnp  which  contained  the  libation  to 
the  gods  (Potter).     Tills  divination  prevailed  more  in 
the  East  and  in  Bg^'pt.     The  kovSv,  nsed  in  the  Sept. 
to  designate  Joseph's  cup,  resembles  both  Ihe  Arabic 
kadn  and  the  Hindu  kundif  sacred  chalice  (Schlensner, 
Lex.  V.  T.  s.  ▼. ;  Kitto,  Bib.  lihm.  i,  998).     One  of  the 
Assyrian  Icings,  in  the  sculptures  from  Nimroud,  holds 
a  divifdnff-cap  in  his  right  hand  (Bonomi*s  N'meveh^ 
etc.  p«  306).     The  fi&mous  cup  of  Jemshid,  which  is 
the  constant  theme  of  the  poetry  and  mythology  of 
Persia,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  full  of  the 
elixir  of  immortality,  while  digging  to  lay  the  foundar 
tion  of  Persepolis.    It  possessed  the  property  of  repre^ 
senting  the  whole  world  in  its  concavity,  and  all  things 
good  and  bad  then  going  on  in  it.     Homer  describes 
Nestor's  cup  in  similar  manner ;  and  Alexander  the 
Groat  had  a  mystic  cup  of  a  like  kind.     In  the  storm- 
ing of  Seringapatam  the  unfortunate  Tippoo  Saib  re- 
tired to  gaze  on  his  divining-cup ;  after  standing  a 
while  absorbed,  he  returned  to  the  flght  and  soon  fell. 
The  "  great  magitien"  Merlin's  cup  is  described  (Spen- 
ser's Fiterie  Qtume,  iu,  2, 19),  '*  Like  to  the  world  it- 
selfe,  it  seem'd  a  world  of  glas."     In  Norden's  Trav- 
eb  in  Egypt ^  and  Capt.  Cook's  Vogctffet^  the  use  of  di- 
vining-cups  in  modem  Nubia  and  at  Tongataboo,  one 
of  the  Friendly  Islands,  is  mentioned  (compare  Kitto, 
Dail^  Bible  lUustrai,  i,  424).     The  Orientals  ascribe 
much  of  Solomon's  wisdom  to  his  possession  of  a  sacred 
cup,  a  Giamschid,  or  vote  qftAe  tvn  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v. 
Giam ;  OccuU  Sciences^  p.  817).     Parkhurst  and  oth- 
ers, denying  that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a 
mere  cup  of  office  (Brace's  Travels,  ii,  667),  "  for  which 
lie  would  search  carefully."     But  in  all  probability 
the  A.  y.  is  right.     The  Nile  was  called  the  cup  of 
Egypt,  and  the  silver  vessel  which  symbolized  it  had 
prophetic  and  mysterious  properties  (H&vemick,  Einl. 
2.  d.  PeTitat,).     The  divination  was  by  means  of  radi- 
ations from  the  water,  or  from  magically-inscribed 
gems,  etc.,  thrown  into  it  (a  sort  of  vipofiavrda,  jcaro- 
'nTpofutvTtia,  or  Kpv<rTaWofiavTtia,  Cardan,  I)e  rerum 
Variel^  cap.  93),  like  the  famous  m'.rror  of  ink  (Lane, 
Mod,  Eg.  ii,  362),  and  the  crystal  divining-globes,  the 
properties  of  which  depend  on  a  natural  law  brought 
into  notice  in  the  recent  revivals  of  Mesmerism.    Jul. 
Serenus  (J)e  FcUo,  ix,  18)  says  that  after  certain  incan- 
tations a  daemon  was  heard  in  the  water.     For  illus- 
trations of  Egyptian  c ups,  see  Wilkinson ,  iii,  258.    This 
kind  of  divination  is  not  the  same  as  cyathomancy 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  K0Tra(3iZttv)^  which  consists  in  drawing 
omens  from  a  common  drinking-cnp ;  much  like  the 
vulgar  practice,  still  prevalent,  of  reieiding  fortunes  in 
the  fantastic  forms  assumed  by  the  grounds  in  a  tea- 
cup.    See  Cup. 

But  the  versions  of  the  Sept  and  Vulg.  give  quite 
a  different  turn  to  our  IZ^nSQ,  and  point  to  that  part 
of  the  augurial  art  which  consisted  of  ometufrom  birds, 
i.  e.  omithomancy  (opviBofiavreia,  oiwvtufio^y  dpviQouKo- 
iriicri).    The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  fevor  this  view 
(=augurari  ab  animali  cUato).     Birds  in  their  flight 
over  the  earth  were  supposed  to  observe  men's  secret 
actions,  and  to  be  cognizant  of  accidents,  etc.  (comp. 
E<?cl.  X,  20).     Aristophanes  (^Birds')  says,  "None  but 
some  bird,  perhaps,  knows  of  my  treasure :"  so  that  the 
birds  assume  prerogatives  of  deity ;  ^^  We  are  as  good  as 
oracles  and  gods  to  you, ' '  etc.    The  notes,  the  JHghi,  and 
the  ftediny  of  birds  were  the  main  phenomena  (Bo- 
chart,  ed.  Leusd.  ii,  19).     Homer  is  full  of  this  divina- 
tion (//.  xii,  310 ;  Od.  xv,  160,  et  passim).    So  the  Latin 
classics ;  see  Servius,  Viry.  ^n.  iii,  861  ("aves  oscines, 
prapetes'") ;  also  Cicero,  Fam.  vi,  6, 13;  De  Dvoin.  ii, 
72,  etc. ;  and  Livy,  x,  40  (tripui^&um  solistimum).    For 
gualUieM  of  various  birds,  see  Potter,  xv,  and  OccvU 
Sciences,  p.  142,  143.     This  divination  was  much  in 
vogue  in  the  East  also ;  so  Philoetratus  (  VU.  ApoUon.  1, 
14)  and  Porphyry  (Dc  AbsOn,  Animal,  iii)  say.     Rab- 
binical  doctors  discover  auyury  among  king  Solomon's 


attainments,  in  such  passages  as  Eccl.  x,  20,  and  1 
Kings  iv,  80.  Rashi  comments  niBirrt  "jlttjin  Dan, 
learned  in  the  tongue  of  birds ;  so  Kimchi  and  the  Mid-> 
bar  Babba,  xix.     See  Enchanter. 

The  root  OnS  has  the  primary  sense  of  a  low  hiss- 
ing,  v^ispering  sownd;  from  this  arises  the  derivative 
^na,  a  serpent,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  0.  T.    Ge-. 
senius,  Thes.  p.  875 ;  Lex.  by  Robinson,  p.  665 ;  and 
Farst,  Hebr.  Worierb.  p.  81,  prefer  to  derive  from  the 
primary  sense  (q.  d.  diiinare  vel  augurari  as  genwal 
terms) ;  but  Bochart,  ii,  21,  22,  peremptorily  derives 
from  the  secondary"  sense  of  the  serpent,  and  discovers 
in  this  ^na^  the  divination  called  ophiomancy  (ppio- 
fjuxvTtia).     Fllrst  admits  this  as  "tolerable."     Clas^ 
sical  instances  of  divining  by  serpents  occur  in  Iliad, 
ii,  308 ;  JSneid,  v,  84 ;  Cicero",  Be  Div.  i,  18, 86 ;  Valcr. 
Maxim,  i,  6, 8 ;  Terent.  Phorm.  iv,  4,  26 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vii;  Horace,  Carm.  iii,  27,  5.     (According  to 
Hesychius,  s.  v.  oIuvoq,  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  oiufvi<rrucrj, 
omens  from  serpents  as  well  as  from  birds  formed  a 
usual  branch  of  the  augur's  art ;  hence  probably  the 
general  phrase  employed  in  the  Sept.  and  other  ver- 
sions.)    Serpeni-charming,  referred  to  in  Psa.  Iviii,  6, 
and  Jer.  vili,  17,  is  a  part  of  this  divination.    Frequent 
mention  of  this  art  also  occurs  in  both  ancient  and 
modem  writers.     (See  Kalisch  on  Exod.  vii,  12,  who 
refers  to  ^lian,  Hisi.Anim.  xvli,  5 ;  Sil.  Italic,  iii,  300 ; 
Strabo,  xii,  814;  Gelliu8,iVbrf.  ^Wk?,  xvi,  11;  Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  354 ;  Niebuhr,  Travels,  i,  189 ;  Bochart,  Hi^ 
«rtw.iu,162;  Description  de  rEgypte,ym,10S -,  xviii,  1, 
388  [in  i,  159,  there  is  a  description  of  the  feats  of  some 
Cairo  jugglers  with  the  serpent  ffaje'] ;  Quatremere, 
Mem.  sur  VEgypte,  i,  202;  Minutoli,  Travels,  p.  226; 
Hengstenberg,  Mos.  and  Egypt,  p.  97-103;  Lane,  Mod, 
Egypt,  ii,  280).     The  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  health 
and  healing  (Plin.  xxiv,  4,  22) ;  Moses's  brazen  ser- 
pent (Num.  xxi,  9),  which  was  a  oymbol  of  deliverance 
(Wisd.  xvi,  6 ;  comp.  John  iii,  14),  was  at  length  made 
an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.     Hezekiah,  to  destroy 
the  charm,  reduced  its  name  to  its  mere  material 
(ndnsn  irnp  =  inanj),  2  Kings  xvlii,  4.     See  Ne- 
iiusHTAN.     These  menacheshim,  therefore,  were  prob- 
ablv  ophiomanU — people  who,  like  the  ancient  Psj'lli 
(Pliny,  //.  N.  vii,  2;   xviii,  4)  and  Marmarida)  (Sil. 
Ital.  iii,  801),  were  supposed  to  render  serpents  innocu- 
ous and  obedient  (Exod.  vii,  9 ;  Jer.  viii,  17 ;  Eccl.  x, 
11),  chiefly  by  the  power  of  music  (Nicand.  Meriac, 
162 ;  Lncan,  ix,  891 ;  jEn.  vii,  753),  but  also,  no  doubt, 
by  the  possession  of  some  genuine  and  often  heredi- 
tary secret  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii,  106  sq. ;  Amob.  adv. 
Gent,  ii,  82).    They  had  a  similar  power  over  scorpions 
(Francklen's  Tour  to  Persia).     See  Charmer. 

4.  t]^^3p,  mehashsheph'  (Sept.  ^pfioKOQ ;  Yulg.  ma- 
leficus;  Auth.  Vers,  "witch").  This  word  has  al- 
ways a  bad  sense  in  the  Old  Test,  in  the  twelve  in- 
stances in  which  the  verb  [always  Piel"]  and  the 
noun  are  used.  The  Syriac,  however  (kasap),  bears 
the  good  sense  of  prayer  and  public  service  to  God 
{Sitiaic,  Xetrovpyia,  in  Acts  iv,  31;  xiii,  2).  The 
Arabic  (kashajT)  suggests  the  meaning  of  the  miss- 
ing Kal  =  "tb  reveal.*'  In  Exod.  vii,  11,  this  word 
describes  (in  plur.)  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh,  who  are 

also  there  called  Q'^'S^n,  sages,  and  (as  also  in  vii,  22; 
comp.  Gen.  xii,  8,  24)  D*^53k3'|in,  upoypafipariic (Clem. 
Alex,  vi,  633),  or  sacred  scribes  of  Egypt.  This  latter 
title  identifles  these  with  the  Magi,  or  sacerdotes,  of 
the  Chaldsean  conrt  (see  Dan.  ii,  10,  27).  The  prophet 
was  himself  made  by  the  king  of  Babylon  "pSZd'in  3*1, 
''  master  of  the  magicians"  (Dan.  v,  11).  The  arts  of 
these  diviners  (O'^Iinb,  Exod.  vii,  11,  D"^:?^,  ver.  22X 
which  enabled  them  to  withstand  Moses,  were  doubt- 
less imposing,  but  so  inferior  to  the  miracles  by  which 
they  were  ultimately  foiled  (vili,  19),  and  their  gods 
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oonfonnded  (zii,  12).  The  conjecture  of  Aben  Ezra, 
that  it  WM  **  their  skill  in  the  secrets  of  physical  sci- 
ence" (quoted  in  Carpzov,  Apparatuty  p.  543%  such  as 
is  attributed  to  the  Etrurian  yW^raf ore*  by  Humboldt 
(Koamot,  1.  c),  which  enabled  them  to  sustain  their 
impious  cont^t,  is  not  unreasonable.  The  names  of 
two  of  these  chartummim  (or  D^tlTSTa)  are  given  by 
Paul,  2  Tim.  iii,  8.  (For  Talmudic  traditions  about 
these,  see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tal.  col.  945 ;  comp.  Pliny, 
Bist.  Nat.  XXX,  1,  who  associates  Jamne$  and  Jotegpa 
with  Moses  as  Jews;  Apuleius,  Apol.  108  [ed.  Caaaub.], 
who  mentions  Moses,  Jcmnes^  etc.,  as  inter  mages  ceie- 
bnUi;  Numenius  Pythag.  in  £usebius,  Prop,  Evang. 
ix,  8,  who  mentions  'lawijq  Koi  'lafifiprit  Aiyvirrcoi 
and  MowratoQ  u  'lov^aXog.  The  Moslems  call  these 
magicians  Sadur  and  Gcuhtr;  D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Mou- 
sa;  and  Sale,  Koran,  p.  237;  Schoettgen,  ffor.  Hehr. 
p.  893 ;  RosenmilUer,  on  Exod.  1.  c).  How  they  pro- 
duced the  wonders  which  hardened  the  heart  of  Pha- 
raoh,  whether  by  mechanical  or  chemical  means,  or 
by  mere  legerdemain,  or  by  demoniacal  assistance  (as 
supposed  by  the  fathers,  and  Josephus,  Ant.  ii,  5),  we 
can  only  conjecture.  The  N.  T.  gives  us  the  names 
of  other  diviners  also— in  this  respect  differing  obeenr- 
ably  from  the  reserve  of  the  O.  T. — e.  g.  of  Simon 
Magus  (Acts  viii,  9,  fiayivutv) ;  of  Baijesus  or  Elymas 
(Acts  xiii,  6, 8,  u  fidyo^) ;  the  sons  of  Sceva  (Acts  xix, 
13,  14,  iiiopKurrat).  We  have  alluded  to  the  supposed 
scientific  basis  of  the  arts  of  these  D'^fi^SlS,  or  D-^^Stl, 
or  D"iSI3^n  (for  the  identity  of  these,  see  Kalisch,  on 
Exod.  p.  114 ;  and  Keil  and  Delitzsch*s  Bibl.  Commen- 
tary i,  3o7).  The  term  under  consideration  might  no 
doubt  invoh'e  the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  water  (aquselicium),  etc.,  dependent  on  phys- 
ical laws  only  partially  understood  (Mayors  Pop.  Su- 
perstitions),    ^e  Maoician. 

By  Umbreit,  on  Job,  and  Deyling  (Observ,  Saer.  iii, 
129),  the  words  W^  ^T^^"^,  "  the  blackness  of  the 
day,"  in  Job  iii,  5,  are  taken  to  mean  certain  **  incanta- 
tions which  darken  the  day,"  practised  by  magicians 
(some  think  them  also  indicated  in  the  8th  verse  by 
the  words  ni"'""'n"^'lX,  "that  curse  the  day")  who 
were  able,  as  the  superstitions  imagined,  to  change 
the  brightest  day  into  the  darkest  midnight.  Popular 
ignorance  lias  always  connected  magical  power  with 
scientific  skill.  The  foretelling  of  the  rise  and  setting 
of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  prediction  of  eclipses, 
used  to  invest  astronomers  of  old  with  a  marveUUms 
reputation  (Virgil,  ^n.  iv,  489;  Ovid,  Meiam.  xii,  263 ; 
Horace,  Epod.  v,  45 ;  Tibull.  i,  2,  42.  So  Shakspeare, 
Temp.Y,  1).  In  Exod.  xxii,  18,  the  feminine  H&^sp, 
mekashshephah  ,  occurs  (also  translated  a  teUch  in  the 
A.  v.).  In  the  Theocratic  system,  where  women  as 
well  as  men  were  endued  with  supernatural  gifts  (such 
as  Deborah,  Hannah,  Huldah),  female  pretenders  were 
to  be  found — ^indeed,  according  to  Maimonides  {Moreh 
Neb,  iii,  37),  and  Babyl.  Gemara  (Sanhed,  in  Ugolini 
Tkes.  XXV,  77C),  they  were  more  rife  even  than  males. 
Their  divination  is  referred  to  in  Ezek.  xiii,  23,  and  de- 
scribed ver.  17-22  (comp.  Triumph  ii  Dissert,  de  pulvUlis 
et  peplis  prophetiss.  in  Tkes,  Nov.  ad  Crit.  Sacr.  i,  972, 
and  Ephrem  Syrus,  in  RosenmUller  in  loc.,  who  sup- 
poses the  *' pillows'^  to  be  amulets  for  divination  fitted 
to  their  sleeves).     See  WrrcH. 

5.  The  next  phrase  in  the  Mosaic  catalogue  of  for- 
bidden divination  is  (Deut.  xviil,  11)  "^^Hi  chcher',  **a 
charmer"  (Sept.  l-rad^ojv;  Vulg.  incantator).  The 
root  chabar'  denotes  binding,  or  joining  together.  Ge- 
senius  (by  Robinson,  p,  293)  refers  to  a  species  of 
magic  which  was  practised  by  binding  magic  knots 
(comp.  Gordian  knot).  Carpzov  {Apparatus,  p.  644) 
quotes  Rabbinical  authority,  and  Bocbart  {Ilieroz.  ii, 
8,  6),  for  a  kind  of  divination  which  dreio  together  nox- 
ious creatures  (serpentes  and  scorpiones)  for  purposes 


of  Borceiy ;  and  in  Psa.  Iviii,  6,  the  very  phrue  before 
us  is  applied  to  serpent  charmers,  (See  above,  under 
3.)  Gaulmin  (in  Carpzov)  mentions  hcftoc  Qtunr^  as 
if  the  very  gods  might  be  bound  by  magic  arts.  The 
Sept.  version  suggests  our  speU-bound.  *' Spell  is  a 
kind  of  incantation  per  sermones  vel  verba,"  says  Sona- 
ner.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  snch  a  charm  in 
poetry.  The  refrain  in  the  choms  of  the  Furies  (iEs- 
chylus,  Ewnen,  296,  318,  327),  abova  (a  spell-blight),  U 
imitated  by  Byron  (^Manfred,  i,  1).  So  Milton  (Cootie^ 
852) ;  Jonson's  witch  (in  the  Sad  Shepherd)  is  said 
"to  ritet  charms;"  comp.  Beaum.  and  Fletcher  {The 
Loyal  Subject,  11,  2).  This  last  quotatnn  directs  ns  to 
the  best  explanation  of  divination  by  ^2n.  Its  idea 
is  binding  together;  the  ring  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  such  conjunction  (comp.  vedding-ring, 
in  the  marriage  service  of  the  Church  of  England),  in 
the  phenomena  of  dactylomancg  (jfaKrvXoftavrtiay,  or 
divination  by  ring  (Potter,  ii,  18;  Smedley,  OceuU 
Sciences,  p.  87-40,  348),  we  have  the  most  exact  illus- 
tration of  the  subject  before  us.  Josephus  {Ant.  viii, 
2,  6),  among  the  attributes  of  king  Solomon's  wisdom, 
ascribes  to  him  much  magical  skill,  and,  with  the  rest, 
necromancy  and  spells,  and  goes  on  to  specify  an  in- 
stance of  exorcism  by  virtne  of  Solomon's  magic  ruig. 
D'Herbelot  (s.  v.  Gtam,  already  quoted)  calls  Jempfaid 
the  Solomon  of  Persia;  and,  according  to  MinntoU 
{Reise,  p.  83),  Solomon  is  ordinarily  regarded  in  Mos- 
lem countries  as  the  great  master  of  divination.  See 
Charmeb. 

6.  nSH  bKO,  shoSV  ob,  **a  consulter  with  familiar 
spirits"  (Sept.  kyyaarpifivQoQ ;  Yulg.  71a  Pythones  con- 
sulit).  Most  writers  treat  this  class  of  diviners  as  nee- 
romancers  (so  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  84).  But,  whatever 
be  the  close  connection  of  the  two  as  dedncible  from 
other  passages,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in  Dent, 
xviii,  11,  six  b«b  is  synonymous  with  bx  fi-d'^^ 
D'^Z^nn,  which  follows  almost  next.  Bottebcr,  IM 
Jf{feris,  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  two  ex- 
pressions (p.  108),  and  then  identifies  the  31 K,  which 
occurs  in  the  plural  in  Job  xxxii,  19  (in  its  primary 
sense  of  a  leathern  bottle,  or  water-skin),  with  the  noun 
of  the  same  form  which  b  found  in  so  manv  other 
passages  with  a  different  meaning.  In  these  the 
Sept.  has  invariably  used  lyyaorpifiv^o^,  which  con- 
nects our  phrase  with  ventriloguism,  as  a  branch  of  the 
divining  art.  (For  the  supposed  connection  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  senses  of  !21X,  see  Gese- 
nius, Thes.  p.  84,  and  Lex.  by  Robinf on,  p.  20 ;  also 
Bdttcher,  p.  107.  The  analogy  is  also  in  close  con- 
sistency with  the  words  of  Job. — Umbreit,  in  loc.) 
Having  settled  the  sense  of  the  word,  Bdttcher  groes 
on  to  draw  a  noticeable  distinction  in  certain  phrases 
where  it  occurs.  First,  31K  in  the  singular  number 
designates  the  familiar  spirit  (i.  e.  what  he  calls 
'*murmelbauch,"  venter  fremens  [in  a  correct  sense], 
or  "murmelwesen,"  daman  fremens  [in  a  superstitious 
sense]).  Hence  we  have  such  phrases  as  D1K  r^7^ 
mistress  [or  owner]  of  a  familiar  spirit  (1  Sam.  xxviii, 
7);  ^ix  ^Kiz;,  a  consuUer  or  questioner  ofafcuniSar 
spirit  [L  e.  says  Bdttcher, "  ventriloquus  vates  ips«*'J 
(Deut.  xviii,  11).  Secondly,  Sifit,  when  governed  by 
the  particle  &,  refers  not  to  the  vaies,  or  professional 
consulter,  but  to  the  person  who  requests  his  aid : 
thus,  while  n'lH  b^D  is  said  of  the  diviner  (loc.  ciL) 
niKa  biKdb  (with  the  particle)  is  applied  to  king 
Saul,  who  sought  the  fiimiliar  spirit  by  the  aid  of  the 
vates,  or  pgthonissa  (1  Chron.  z,  13).  "  The  same  dis- 
tinction," sa3''s  Bdttcher,  **is  also  maintained  by  the 
Targumists  and  Talmudists."  (Comp.  1  Sam.  xxviii, 8, 
"  Divine  to  me,  21X2,  by  the  familiar  spirit.")  Third- 
ly, ri2k,  in  the  plural,  is  used  in  a  concrete  sense  to 
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IncQcate  the  Tentrfloquists  or  diyinen  themselves,  and 
not  the  "  familiar  spirits'*  which  were  supposed  to  act- 
uate them  {De  Inferit^  p.  101,  §  205,  where  the  learned 
writer  adduces  shnllar  cases  of  metonymy  from  other 
languages:  as  yaoript^  <Vy^'>  *^ thw-bettiet,**  Tit.  i, 
12;  so  our  ''Wits  about  town;"  the  German  "Witz- 
kopfe,"  **  Dickbfiuche,"  etc.)  By  this  canon  we  dis- 
coTer  the  general  accuracy  of  our  A.  Y.  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Lev.  xix,  81,  where  nhkn  is  well  rendered, 
*'  Them  that  have  familiar  spirits.'*  Comp.  Ley.  xx,  6 ; 
1  Sam.  zxTiii,  3,  9;  2  Kings  xxiii,  24;  Isa.  viii,  19; 
xix,  8.  In  Isa.  xxix,  4,  the  same  concrete  rendering 
is  applied  to  SIK  in  the  singular,  contrary  to  Bott- 
cber's  first  and  third  canons;  but  this  rendering  is 
inferior  to  what  Bdttcher  would  suggest,  viz.  **Thy 
Toice  shall  be  at  of  a  familiar  spirit,  out  of  the  ground" 
etc.  This  is  the  only  passage  where  the  accuracy  of 
.  our  version,  thus  tested,  seems  to  be  at  fault ;  it  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  Sept.  in  this  point,  which 
maintains  no  distinction  between  the  sing,  and  the 
plur.  of  this  word,  other  than  the  mechanical  one  of 
putting  lyyaorpifiv^OQ  for  ^'iK,  and  iyyaarpifivdot 
for  nhK.  The  Vulgate  is  more  cautious,  e.  g.  it  ren- 
ders most  of  the  plurals  magif  rightly,  but  is,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  to  the  A.  Y.  in  accuracy,  for  it  trans- 
lates both  the  sing.  31 K  of  2  Kings  xxi,  6,  and  the 
plur.  tlhk  of  2  Kings  xxiii,  24,  by  the  same  word, 
PtfthoneSf  and  similarly  Isa.  viii,  19,  and  xix,  3.  (For 
a  description  of  the  Delphian  Pytha,  or  P^'thonissa, 
and  why  ventriloquist  faculties  were  attributed  to  her 
[whence  one  of  her  designations,  iyyaffTpifiijBog]^  see 
Potter's  AtUiq,  c.  ix.)  A  vast  amount  of  information 
touching  the  Hebrew  yaorpofiavrtia,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  witch  of  Endor,  is  contained  in  the  trea- 
tise of  Leo  AUaUus,  and  Eustathins  Antiochen.,  De 
Enga^rimytho ;  and  the  Samuel  redivivut  of  Michael 
Kothard,  all  reprinted  in  Critici  Sacri,  viii,  803-468. 
See  also  St.  Chrysostom,  Opera  (ed.  Bened.),  vii,  445. 
A  concise  statement  is  contained  in  Bdttcher's  work, 
p.  111-11^.  The  identity  of  n'lM  and  nink  with  nec- 
ronumcy,  contrary  to  B<>ttcher's  view,  is  maintained  in 
D.  MiUii  DisBeriatiOf  especially  in  chap,  vi,  whom  Ge- 
senius  follows  in  Thet.  s.  v.  31K.  See  the  DitKrtatio 
in  UgoL  Thetaur,  xxiii,  517-528.  For  ancient  Jewish 
opinions  on  the  apparition  of  Samuel  to  Saul,  see  Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.  vi,  14, 2,  and  Whiston's  note  in  loc. ;  also 
Ecclesiasticus  xlvi,  20.  On  this  subject,  the  second 
letter  of  Sir  W.  Soott,  On  Demonology  and  Witchcraft, 
with  the  note  in  the  appendix  of  the  volume,  is  well 
worthy  of  perusal.  Whatever  reaHtg  God  may  have 
permitted  to  this  remarkable  case  of  divination,  the 
resort  to  it  by  Saul  was  most  offensive  to  the  divine 
Being ;  the  king's  rejection  is  partly  ascribed  to  it  in 
1  Chron.  x,  13:  somewhat  similar  is  the  reason  as- 
signed for  God's  vengeance  on  Manasseh  (2  Kings 
xxi,  11.  See  the  remarkable  canons  61  and  65  of  the 
Tmllan  [QutmMSBtem]  Council ;  Beveregii  Synod,  i, 
227, 235).     See  Familiar  Spirit. 

7.  *^^}p*!l*^jyiddedni%  from  5>^J,  to  know,  is  uniformly 
rendered  in  A.  Y.  by  "iciasani,"  akin  to  ''wise"  and 
to  the  German  verb  "  wiisen"  (old  German  vjizan)^  to 
know.  (Sept.  in  four  places,  yvwmic,  a  bnowing  one  ; 
Yulg.  aridiu^  most  frequently.)  This  Hebrew  noun 
occurs  eleven  times,  and  in  every  instance  is  coupled 
with  SIX ;  we  may  thus  regard  it  as  indicating  a  usu- 
al concomitant  (perhaps  of  cleverness  and  dexterity) 
with  ventriloquism:  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
Sept.  iyyaorptfAV^og,  as  the  rendering  of  ^}'9'^'^  in  Isa. 
xix,  3,  a  verse  which  proves  the  Egyptian  arte  of  divi- 
nation were  substantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  in 
that  age  (comp.  Bottcher,  p.  115,  §  281 ;  and  see  Baw- 
linson's  note  on  Herod,  ii,  88,  in  explanation  of  a  seem- 
ing discrepancy  between  the  prophet  and  the  histori- 
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an).  In  another  passage  of  Isaiah  (viii,  19)  there  oc- 
curs a  good  description  of  these  ti'^Si^'n^n,  in  the  two 
epithets  b'^B2CB$)3il,  expressive  of  the  chirping,  pip- 
ing  sounds  of  young  birds,  and  b'^sriian,  applied  to 
the  cooing  of  the  dove,  in  viii,  19.  (With  the  former 
of  these,  compare  Horace,  Sat.  i,  8, 40,  and  with  the 
latter,  Yirgil,  jEneid,  iii,  89.  So  in  Homer,  //,  xi,  101, 
the  shade  of  Patroclus  departs  with  what  Shakspeare 
[Hamlet,  1, 1]  calls  a  *' squeak  and  gibber."  An  un- 
expected illustration  of  these  arts  may  be  met  with  in 
Captain  Lyons's  Private  Journal,  p.  358,  where  he  de 
scribes  the  feats  of  the  Esquimaux  ventriloquist  Too- 
lemak  of  Igloolik.  Compare  the  curious  account  of  a 
modem  necromancy  left  us  by  Benvenuto  Cellini; 
both  of  these  are  narrated  in  Sir  D.  Brewster's  Letters 
on  Natural  Magic,  p.  68-75,  and  176-178.)  The  Sept. 
version,  much  more  inexact  than  the  English,  renders 
the  *'3ir'H7  of  Dent  xviii,  11  by  raparatrKoirog,  or  ob- 
server of  omens ;  what  the  prodigies  were,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  extravagant  belief  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers,  were  used  by  these  diviners,  may  be  seen  in 
Carpzov,  Apparatus,  p.  545, 546,  where,  among  others, 
are  adduced  the  bird  Jiddoa  and  the  monster  Jaddua, 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  term.  This  last  was, 
according  to  the  Rabbis,  a  certain  beast  in  shape  like 
a  man  (rara/3Xf  xada),  the  bones  of  which  the  diviner 
held  in  his  teeth  (Maimon.  De  Idol,  vi,  3 ;  Bulenger, 
De  Div.  iii,  83 ;  Delrio,  Disquis.  Mag.  iv,  2 ;  Godwyn's 
Mos.  andAar.  iv,  10).  The  Greek  diviner  ate  certain 
efficacious  parts  of  animals  (Porphyr.  De  Abstineni.  ii). 
For  other  bone  divinations,  see  Rnbruquis's  China,  p. 
65,  and  Pennant's  Scotland,  p.  88  Qn  Pinkerton).  See 
Wizard. 

8.  The  last  designation  used  by  Moses  in  the  great 
passage  before  us  (Deut.  xviii,  10,  11)  is  ~7K  UJ^^ 
D'^nsn,  doresW  el  ham^methim^  (one  seeking  unto  the 
dead;  Sept.  ktrtpiardiv  rove  vtKpovQ;  Yulg.  gui  gtunit 
a  mortuis  veritatem).  This  points  to  the  fiunous  art 
of  necromancy,  the  viKpoftavriia,  or  (as  they  preferred 
to  write  it)  yeicvofiavriia  of  the  Greeks.  This  was  a 
divination  in  which  answers  were  given  by  the  dead. 
It  was  sometimes  performed  by  the  magical  use  of  a 
bone  or  vein  of  a  dead  body,  or  by  pouring  warm 
blood  into  a  corpse,  as  if  to  renew  life  in  it  (Lucan, 
Phar.  vi,  750).  Sometimes  they  used  to  raise  the  ghoets 
of  deeeaiBed  persons  by  various  ceremonies  and  invoca- 
tions. Ulysses,  in  Odyssey,  book  ix,  having  sacrificed 
black  sheep  in  a  ditch,  and  poured  forth  libations,  in- 
vites the  ghosts,  especially  that  of  Tiresias,  to  drink 
of  the  blood,  after  which  they  become  willing  to  an- 
swer his  questions.  (Compare  the  evocation  of  the 
shade  of  Darius,  for  counsel,  after  the  defeat  at  Sala- 
mis,  in  the  Perscs  of  ^schylus,  680-634.)  This  evo- 
cation of  spirits  was  called  i/zi/xaytcyta ;  the  offerings 
of  the  dead  on  this  occasion  were  mild  and  unbloody ; 
but  Gregory  Nazianzen  (w  Oral.  II,  contra  Julian.') 
speaks  dso  of  "  virgins  and  boys  slaughtered  at  the 
evocation  of  ghosts."  From  Isa.  Ixv,  4,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  ancient  Jews  increased  the  sin  of  their 
superstition  by  using  unclean  offerings  on  such  occa- 
sions :  "  They  remain  among  the  graves,  and  lodge  in 
the  monuments"  (^S*^^*^,  ^oHl  spend  the  night  in  these 
a/^/ta) ;  such  were  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  necro- 
mancers :  **they  eat  swine's  flesh"— an  idolatrous  prac- 
tice (comp.  Ovid,  FasH,  i,  349 ;  Horace,  Sat.  ii,  8, 164 ; 
Yarro,  De  He  Rust,  ii,  4) ;  "  and  broth  of  abominable 
things  is  in  their  vessels.*'  (We  are  reminded  of  the 
celebrated  witch  scenes  in  Shakspeare,  Macbeth,  I,  3 ; 
III,  5 ;  and  especially  lY,  1.)  Rosenmttller,  in  loc, 
refers,  for  a  like  incantation,  to  Marco  Polo,  Travels  m 
the  East,  iU,  24 ;  and  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  in  his  China  (last 
ed.),  ii,  73,  mentions  certain  magic  spells  practised  by 
the  Taou  sect,  **  with  the  blood  of  swine,  sheep,  dogs, 
and  other  impure  things."  A  curious  case  of  necro- 
mancy also  occurs  in  the  story  of  the  philosopher 
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Chuang-tsze  and  hiB  wife,  in  the  same  vol.  p.  87, 88.  [ 
In  the  loth  chap,  of  Sketches  oflmpoiture^  etc.  (in  the 
Fatnily  Library)^  "on  Sepulchral  and  perpetaal  lamps/' 
may  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Egyptians  to  bestow  so  great  atten- 
tion on  their  dead  ;  one  of  them,  quoted  from  Kircher*s  • 
History  of  Egyptian  Antiq.j  rests  on  the  opinion  **that 
the  souls  of  the  deceased  tarry  with  their  bodies  in  the 
grave."  This,  added  to  the  conception  of  the  more 
enlarged  knowledge  of  the  dead,  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  necromancy.  The  earliest  historical  tale  of  this  sort 
of  divination  which  we  recollect  is  related  by  Herodo- 
tus concerning  Periander  of  Corinth  and  his  wife  Me- 
lissa, whose  spirit  he  consulted  for  information  abont 
a  hidden  treasure  (v,  92).  In  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting dialogues  of  Lucian,  the  "ifentjyptu,"  or  "JVi?cy- 
omanteia^"  a  very  good  description  b  given  of  vari- 
ous necromantic  ceremonies.  (For  an  abstract,  see 
OceuU  Sciences,  by  Smedley,  etc.  p.  183, 186.)  In  Tei^ 
tullian*s  treatise,  De  Anima,  occurs  a  remarkable  pas^ 
sage  on  necromancy,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
says, "  If  certain  souls  have  been  recalled  into  their 
bodies  by  the  power  of  God  as  manifest  proofs  of  his 
prerogative,  that  is  no  argument  that  a  similar  power 
should  be  conferred  on  audacious  mapcians,  fallacious 
dreamers,  and  licentious  poets*'  (c  6^  67).  We  may 
observe,  in  concluding  this  subject,  that  in  confining 
(with  Bdttcher)  necromtmey  proper  to  the  last  phrase 
on  Moses's  list,  C^nfin'b^  onn,  we  have  the  author- 
ity  of  the  A.  V .,  which  limits  the  word  necromancer  (a 
aira^  Xtyofuvov  in  our  Bible)  to  this  phrase.  See 
Necromancbb. 

III.  Forms  of  divination  merely  referred  to  in  the 
Bible,  without  special  sanction  or  reprobatiou.  We 
here  find  the  same  general  phrase  as  in  the  foregoing 
passage  of  Deut.  introductory  to  another  but  much 
shorter  catalogue ;  for  in  the  remarkable  passage  of 
£zek.  xxi,  21  [or  26  in  the  Hebrew],  we  have  the  three 
&mous  divinations  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  The 
prophet  represents  the  monarch  as  standing  **at  the 
parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use 
Urination''  (pX^p'  Bb;?b). 

1.  He  **  made  the  arrows  bright"  (rather,  he  shook 
them  toffether,Yvls.  commiscens  sagittas,  'Q'^'ITX^  ^P^P) 
Sept.  dyajipdoai  pajidia),  "each  arrow  having  in- 
scribed on  it  the  name  of  some  town  to  be  assaulted. 
From  the  quiver  the  arrows  were  drawn  one  by  one, 
and  the  city  which  was  written  on  the  first  arrow 
drawn  out  was  the  first  to  be  beleaguered"  (Jerome,  in 
loc.).  In  this  instance  Jerusalem  was  the  ill-fated  ob- 
ject of  tliis  divination,  as  we  learn  from  the  next 
verse,  where  the  divimUionfor  Jerus.  (uhf^^l*^  ^Pi?'?) 
signifies  the  arrow  bearing  the  inscription  of  the  doom- 
ed capital,  as  it  first  emei^ed  from  the  divining-quiver 
(Prideaux,  Connect,  i,  85).  Estius  says  *'  he  threw  up 
a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which  way  they  would  light, 
and,  falling  on  the  right  hand,  he  marched  tovrards  Je- 
rusalem." We  have  here  a  case  of  belomancy  QSeXo- 
liavTiia),  This  superstition,  which  is  prohibited  in 
the  Koran  (chap,  iii,  89 ;  v,  4),  was  much  practised  by 
the  idolatrous  Arabs  (D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Or,  s.  v.  Ac- 
dah).  Their  arrows,  which  were  consulted  before  any 
thing  of  moment  was  undertaken,  as  when  a  man  was 
abont  to  marry,  or  undertake  a  Journey,  or  the  like, 
used  to  be  without  heads  or  feathers,  and  were  kept  in 
the  temple  of  some  idol.  Seven  such  arrows  were 
kept  at  the  temple  of  Mecca,  but  in  divination  they 
generally  used  but  three.  On  one  of  these  was  writ- 
ten, my  Lord  hath  hidden  me ;  on  the  second  was  in- 
scribed, my  Lord  haih  forbidden  me  ;  while  the  third 
was  blank.  If  the  first  was  drawn,  it  gave  the  god's 
sanction  to  the  enterprise;  the  second  prohibited  it; 
but  the  third  being  drawn  required  that  the  arrows 
should  again  be  mixed  and  again  drawn  until  a  deci- 
sive answer  was  obtained  (Pococke's  Spec  Arab,  p.  824, 


etc. ;  Geseniuf,  Thes.  p.  1224;  Sale's  Koran,  Prelim.  Dis- 
sert, p.  90 ;  Clodius,  Diss,  de  Mag.  SagiU.  iii,  2).  Delia 
Valla,  however,  says  (p.  276),  "  I  saw  at  Aleppo  a  Mo- 
hammedan who  caused  two  persons  to  sit  on  the  ground 
opposite  each  other,  and  gave  them  fottr  arrows  into 
their  hands,  which  both  of  them  held  with  their  poinia 
downward,"  etc.  The  two  arrows  in  the  right  band  of 
the  Assyrian  king  (sculptured  on  one  of  the  large  slabs 
brought  from  Nimroud)  are  conjectured  to  be  proofs 
that  divination  by  arrows  was  practised  in  ancient  Nin- 
eveh. The  king  is  represented  as  attended  by  two  di- 
vinities with  fir-cone  and  basket,  and  therefore  is  in  a 
religions  and  not  a  martial  occupation  (Bonomi,  Xinc 
veh  and  its  Palaces,  8d  edit.  p.  806).  Three  suitora  of 
an  Eastern  princess  decided  their  claims  by  shooting 
each  an  arrow  inscribed  with  his  own  name.  The 
most  diatant  arrow  indicated  the  name  of  the  success- 
ful competitor  (Roberts's  Orient.  Jttust.  p.  ^91).  We 
read  of  a  somewhat  similar  custom  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Teutons  (Tacitus,  Germ,  x),  and  among  the 
Alani  (Am.  Marcell.  xxxi);  also  among  the  modem 
Egyptians  (Lane,  ii,  111).  This  sort  of  divination  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
arrow  shot  (/3<Xo/3oXia)  of  Jonathan,  the  affectionate 
expedient  of  his  secret  warning  to  David,  1  Sam.  xx, 
20,  etc.,  in  which,  though  there  were  three  arrows,  there 
was  no  uncertain  divination,  but  an  understood  aign 
(Browne,  Vtdg.  Errors,  v,  28, 27).  Again,  in  the  shoot- 
ing of  arrows  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  at  the  command 
of  the  dying  prophet  (2  Kings  xiii,  17, 18),  there  ia  in 
the  three  arrows  only  an  accidental,  not  a  real  resem- 
blance ;  moreover,  we  have  in  this  action  not  an  un- 
authorized superstition,  but  a  symbolical  prophecy 
(comp.  the  sjnnbol  with  Virgil,  ^n.  ix,  62).  See  Ar- 
row. 

2.  "  He  consulted  with  the  images,"  &*^fi;ri^  bdtr 
(Sept.  lirtpiaTiioai  iv  roiiQ  yXtnrroiQ ;  Vulg.  interrogch 
vit  idola^y  literally  teraphim.  These  household  gids 
of  the  Shemitic  nations  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  time  of  the  Syrian  Laban 
(Gen.  xxxi,  19)  to  this  of  the  Chaldee  Nebuchadnez- 
zar (see  Aug.  Pfeiffer,  De  Teraphim,  in  UgvAini  The- 
sour,  xxlii,  666,  who,  unnecessarily  indeed,  aogg«sts, 
on  grammatical  grounds,  that  the  king  of  Babylon 
may  have  used  these  three  divinations  previoeu  to 
his  leaving  home).  Dr.  Fairbaim  (on  Ezek.  xxi,  21) 
says,  '*This  is  the  only  passage  where  the  use  oi 
teraphim  is  expressly  ascribed  to  a  heathen."  This 
form  of  idolomancy  {lidutXofiavrfia')  is,  however,  else- 
where named  (Zech.  x,  2;  1  Sam.  xr,  28,  ?^n=an 
inquirer).  These  were  wooden  images  (1  Sam.  six, 
18)  consulted  as  "idols,"  from  which  the  excited  wor- 
shippers fancied  that  they  received  oracular  responses. 
The  notion  that  they  were  the  embalmed  heads  of  in- 
fants on  a  gold  plate  inscribed  with  the  name  of  an 
unclean  spirit  is  Kabbi  Eliezer's  invention.  Other 
Rabbis  think  that  they  mean  **  astrolabes,  etc."  See 
Tbraphik. 

8.  "He  looked  in  the  liver,"  ^SS?  nxn  (SepL 
KaraoKoiniodfTdai  v.  r.  ifTrarooKO'Tn^da^ai ;  Vulgate, 
exta  eonsiduit).  Here  we  have  a  case  of  a  well-known 
branch  of  spUwchsiomattcy  (<rv\a'YXVOt"^'*'^'^<0i  o'  div' 
ination  by  the  inspection  of  entrails,  which  waa  called 
extispidwn  (or  art  of  the  haruspices),  practised  in  Bome 
by  the  Etrurian  soothsayers,  and  much  referred  to  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Cicero  {De  Divm.  ii, 
15)  mentions  the  importance  of  the  Uver  in  divination 
of  this  kind ;  hence  this  branch  was  called  hepatoecopy 
(tfirarooKowia,  Herodian.  viii,  8,  17 ;  see  also  Pliny, 
xi,  87 ;  Ovid,  Metamorph,  xv,  186).  Arrian  (AUx,  vii, 
18)  mentions  an  evil  prognostication  in  reference  to 
the  deaths  of  Alexander  and  Hepbaestion ;  and  Sueto- 
nius (^ii^.  xcv,  2)  a  happy  one.  Strabo  also  (iii,  232, 
ed.  Casaub.)  mentions  this  divination  as  practised  by 
the  Lusitani :  not  only  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  but 
captives  in  war  furnished  these  bariiarians  with  victima 
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for  this  bloody  divination.  A  still  more  hideons  mode 
of  divination  is  mentioned  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who 
wonid  cat  down  at  a  blow  of  the  sword  one  of  their 
human  sacrifices,  in  order  to  observe  the  postnre  of 
his  fiill,  his  convnlsionSi  flow  of  the  blood,  etc.,  and  so 
gather  their  predictions  according  to  the  rule  of  their 
ancestors,  lliis  is  the  only  instance  mentioned  in 
Scripture  of  this  superstition.  The  liver  was  the  most 
important  part  of  the  sacrifice  for  divining  purposes 
(Arteraid.  Ondroer.  ii,  74 ;  Cicero,  De  JHv.  ii,  18).  See 
LrvBR. 

4.  One  of  the  remaining  isolated  terms  of  divination 
in  the  Scriptures  is  Q'^aKH,  kaMHm^, "  the  charmera," 
which  occurs  in  Isa.  xix,  3,  in  a  passage  descriptive 
of  the  idolatry  and  superstition  of  Egypt.  It  is  de- 
rived by  Geeenins  and  Meier  flrom  a  root  DDK,  aiaify 
akin  to  Arab.  cMa,  which  signifies  to  utter  a  dull  mur- 
murmg  townd,  Meier  defines  the  noun  in  question  by 
murmurtn  or  lupen.  If  so,  we  haw  here  a  class  of 
the  ventriloquists  already  described.  But  the  Sept 
gives  another  torn  to  the  word,  rendering  by  ayoX/ia- 
ra,  as  if,  coming  after  D'^^'^^KH,  goda,  it  meant  their 
shrinu,  Herodotus  (ii,  83)  tells  us  the  Egyptians  pos- 
sessed many  oracles  besides  that  of  Latona  at  Buto, 
which  was  most  esteemed  of  all.  He  adds  tlut  "  the 
mode  of  delivering  the  oracles  {a\  fiavrrficu)  varied  at 
the  different  shrines."     See  above. 

5.  In  Dan.  ii,  2,  four  classes  of  diviners  are  mention^ 
ed :  two  of  these  are  described  above ;  of  the  others, 
ti'^&'^K,  ashshi^him'  (Chald.  ^B^^M,  in  Dan.  ii,  27), 
is  probably  allied  by  derivation  with  the  word  C^t^373^ 
tnehcuhsheph' f  which  we  have  already  described  (Meier 
says  **qrK=^tUa**)*  The  noun  HB^M,  ashpah'  (a 
quiver),  firom  the  same  root,  suggests  the  notion  of 
concealment  and  coffering.  This,  the  probable  meaning 
of  our  term,  suits  very  well  with  the  idea  of  divina- 
tion, though  it  ill  accords  with  the  A.  Y.,  which,  in  all 
the  eight  passages  in  Daniel  where  it  is  found,  renders 
it  aetrologere.  Divination  by  the  Uan  is  not  implied 
in  the  original.  The  Sept.  in  every  place  except  one 
(and  that  is  doubtful,  see  TrommU  Concord,  ii,  1)  trans- 
lates t]1292<  by  fidyoif  and  the  Vulg.  generally  by  ma- 
gut.  This  suggests  the  association  of  the  ti'^&lUK  with 
the  magiane  of  Matt  ii,  1  (Dutripon,  Concord.  BibUc. 
Sacr.  p.  824).  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  D'^&^SM  is 
generally  coupled  with  the  ckartummim  and  the  Chal^ 
d€BcaUf  probably  influenced  our  translators  in  their 
choice  of  the  English  word.  The  original,  however, 
is  much  less  specific.  Some  philologists  have  imag- 
ined the  word  oo^oc  la  no  other  than  7)«!;i<  with  the 
first  letter  dropped,  and  have  also  connected  it  with 
the  Persian  tophi.  Such  a  derivation  would  rather 
point  to  occult  arts  and  cabalistic  divination.     See 

ASTROLOOBB. 

6.  The  expression  used  by  Daniel  in  i,  20— D'^tiannn 
Q'^BlTi^ii,  fuKhartummim'  hct-ashsha^iim\  **  the  mct- 
glciant  (and)  the  astrologers" — ^is  an  atgndeton^  for 
other  places  prove  the  second  to  be  a  different  class 
from  the  first  (see  above).  The  close  conjunction  of 
the  C^fit^^M  with  the  chartumrmm  indicates  their  par- 
ticipation of  the  qualities  of  the  latter,  the  Upoypafi- 
fiaTfXcy  or  sacred  scribes  of  both  Egypt  and  Babylon, 
over  whom  Daniel  was  appointed  rab  or  master.  In 
the  learned  Dittertatio  D.  Millii  de  Ckartummim  tUmve 
orientalium  magit  (Ugolini  Thee,  xxiii,  529,  538)  near- 
ly all  the  accomplishments  of  the  divining  art  are  at- 
tributed to  this  influential  caste,  beginning  with  the 
genethliac  mysteries.  The  horoscope,  which  was  much 
in  use  by  these  yei/e^AioKoi,  brings  us  back  to  attrolo' 
gy,  which  (though  not  implied  in  the  designation 
D'^B  (!?{<)  was  no  doubt  a  part  of  their  wisdom.  Gese- 
nitts,  in  Thee,  and  Lex.^  derives  the  word  duurtummim 


from  Kl^n,  che'rety  "  a  graving  tool,"  and  (on  the  au- 
thority of  Creuzer,  SymboUk  u.  Mythologies  i,  245 ;  and 
Jablonski,  Proleg.  inPanih.  jSgypt.  p.  91,  etc.)  connects 
the  arts  of  the  ckartummim  with  the  sacred  hierogHyph' 
teal  writings.  Not  less  probably,  from  such  a  deriva- 
tion, these  diviners  might  be  connected  with  the  sys- 
tem of  ta&emant,  so  rife  in  the  East,  and  in  Egypt  in 
ancient  times.  See  Amuxjet.  The  talisman  (Arabic 
tiUamy  Greek  rkXtofui)  is  defined  (in  Freytag,  Lex, 
Ardb.  s.  V.  iii,  64)  to  be  '^a  magical  image  upon  which, 
under  a  certain  horoscope,  are  engraoed  mystic  charac- 
ters, as  charms  against  enchantment  or  fitfcination." 
Talismans,  among  other  uses,  are  buried  with  treas- 
ures to  prevent  them  from  being  discovered.  Thus 
this  divination  appears  as  a  counterpart  against  an- 
other species  (in  rhabdomancy)  which  was  used  for  the 
discovery  of  treasure.  Equally  varied  are  the  gifts 
ascribed  to  the  ckartummim  in  the  translations  of  the 
Sept  and  Vulg.  In  eleven  of  the  fifteen  occurrences 
of  the  word  (all  descriptive  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon),  iiraoiSot  and  mtoaniator  are  used  in 
these  versions;  ^apfuvcoc  and  venejicus  in  two;  and 
in  the  remaining  two  iKv/V^  ^^^  tnterpru.  Accord- 
ing to  Jablonski,  the  name  is  derived  from  an  Egyp* 
tian  word  Ckertom  =  tkaumaturgiUy  wonder-worker. 
(For  other  conjectures,  see  Kaliscii,  Gen.  p.  647 ;  Hei- 
degger, Jliet.  Pair,  xx,  23.)  Of  course  it  must  have 
the  same  derivation  in  Dan.  i,  20,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  from  the  Chaldee  i)Aarc2amand= skilled  in  science 
(Jahn,  Bibl.  An^.  §  402).  If  their  divination  was  con- 
nected with  drawn  figures,  it  is  paralleled  by  the  Per- 
sian Aimma/ (Calmet);  the  modem  Egyptian  Zdirgek, 
a  table  of  letters  ascribed  to  Idris  or  Enoch  (Lane,  i, 
354),  the  renowned  Chinese  y-King,  lines  discovered 
by  Fouhi  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  explain  ev- 
er}'tbing,  and  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries 
have  been  written  (Hue's  CMna^  i,  123  sq.);  And  the 
JianassUf  or  marks  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Kempfer's  Sist. 
ch.  zv).     See  Magician. 

7.  D-i^nb?,  Katdim'  (Sept.  XoX^acoi;  Vulg.  Chal- 
dm).  Here,  says  Cicero  (J)e  Div.  i,  1),  we  have  a  class 
**  so  named,  not  ttom  their  art,  but  from  their  nation.*' 
But  only  a  section  of  the  nation,  the  learned  caste : 
*Hhe  dominant  race,"  says  Ernest  R6nan,  "  who  gave 
their  name,  though  only  a  minority,  as  the  Turks 
elsewhere,  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  which  difier- 
ed  ftt>m  them  in  descent"  (JHietoire  det  languee  SemU- 
iquet,  p.  67,  68).  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(i,  181)  as  a  tacerdotal  caste.  Cicero,  /.  c,  notices 
their  devotion  to  astrology,  and  "  their  working  out  a 
science  by  which  could  be  predicted  what  was  to  hap- 
pen to  each  individual,  and  to  what  fate  he  was  bom." 
Diodorus  Siculos,  after  Ctesias,  assigns  the  same  office 
at  Babylon  to  the  Chaldeans  as  the  priests  bore  in 
Egypt  {Hiet.  ii,  29).  Juvenal  {^Sat.  vf,  552)  and  Hor- 
ace {Carm.  i,  xi)  refer  to  the  ChaldsBan  divination. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (xlvii,  12, 13)  mentions  several  de- 
tails of  it  in  terms  which  we  have  already  described. 
How  the  same  appellation,  Q*^^^?)  came  to  designate 
both  the  military  and  the  teamed  classes  of  Babylon 
(comp.  2  Kings  xxiv,  5, 10,  etc.,  with  Dan.  ii,  2),  and 
how  conflicting  are  the  views  of  the  modem  learned 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Chaldieans,  see  R6nan,  /.  c,  and 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  note  of  Kawlinson*s  Herod,  i,  319. 
See  also  Chaldean. 

8.  One  name  more  (occurring  in  Dan.  ii,  27 ;  iv,  4 ; 
and  V,  7, 11)  remains  to  be  noticed  descriptive  of  the 
ecoHmt  of  Babylon — T^'^^TJl,  gazerin'^  (Sept.  Fa^ap^vot , 
Vulg.  anupices ;  A.  V.  "  soothsayers").  Gescnius  and 
BosenmiiUer  agree  in  deriving  this  word  from  ^Tll^ 
gaxar'y  to  dimde,  cut  up,  etc. ;  but  they  differ  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  idea,  the  former  making  it  mean  the 
heavens  divided  into  astrological  sections  (of  which  he 
gives  a  diagram  in  his  Comm.  zu  Jes,  iii,  555) ;  the  lat- 
ter (Sckol,  in  Daniely  11.  cc.)  supposing  it  to  refer  to  the 
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division  and  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims  by 
artupicet:  both  these  kinds  of  divination  have  been 
described  above.  Others  refer  to  Josephna  (IFor,  vi, 
6,  8)  for  astronomical  portents  sachas  the  gaztrin 
would  interpret  (see  also  St.  August.  Dt  Doctr,  Christ. 
ii,  82,  etc.).  Jerome,  in  his  Commentcffy  in  loc.,  de- 
fends his  own  version,  cartupUet,  by  the  authority  of 
Symmachns.  The  Sept.  and  Theododon  translate  the 
word  Fa^aprivotfQ  as  if  it  were  a  proper  noun,  like 
Qn^Q93  Chaldseans.    See  Soothsaybb. 

9.  In  Hoaea  iv,  12,  we  read,  *^My  people  ask  coun- 
sel at  their  stocks  (or  wod,  bKlIJ^  ^393) ;  and  their 
staff  dedareth  nnto  them"  (T^f^  l^f*?)-  Those  who 
hold  that  two  separate  prognostications  are  here  Tfr* 
ferred  to,  generally  make  the  former  a  consultation 
of  wooden  idols,  or  teraplnmj  which  has  already  been 
treated  (see  BosenmUller  and  Pococke,  in  loc.).  Jere- 
miah reproaches  the  Jews  for  "  saying  to  a  tloek  ()^9), 
My  Father'*  (ii,  27) ;  and  Habakkuk,  **  Woe  unto  him 
that  saith  to  Os  wood  ()^9),  Awake"  (ii,  19).  But  Po- 
cock  (on  Hosea  iv,  12)  gives  reasons  for  supposing  that 
only  one  sort  of  superstition  is  meant  in  this  verse, 
namely,  rhdbdomaney  (pa^ofiavTtia)f  divination  by 
staves  or  rods.  Many  kinds  of  this  are  on  record. 
Maimonides  {Prteapt,  neg,  31)  mentions  the  practice 
of  **  taking  a  staff  and  striking  the  ground  with  it,  and 
maldng  horrid  noises,  while  the  diviners  would  stand 
in  a  reverie,  intently  looldng  on  the  ground,  till  they 
became  like  men  struck  wiUi  epileptic  fits ;  when  re- 
duced to  this  frenzy  they  would  utter  their  prophe- 
cy." The  learned  Rabbi  says  he  saw  such  a  case  him- 
self in  Barbary.  CThaskuni  (quoted  by  Drusius  on 
Deut.  xviii,  10)  adduces  another  method  by  which 
**the  diviner  measures  his  staff  with  his  finger  or  his 
hand :  one  time  he  says  /  viU  go;  another  time,  /  vnU 
not  go  ;  then,  if  it  happens  at  the  end  of  the  staff  to  be 
/  wU  not  go,  he  goes  not."  Rabbi  Bfoses  Mikkotzi  (in 
Pococke,  L  c.)  mentions  a  divination  by  a  piece  of  stick, 
peeled  on  one  side,  which,  thrown  afar  out  of  the  hand, 
decided  a  doubt,  according  as  the  peeled  or  unpeeled 
side  fell  uppermost.  Tacitus  (Germ,  x)  describes  a 
similar  prognostication  among  the  Germans.  The- 
ophylact,  after  Cyril,  on  this  passage  of  Hosea,  men- 
tions the  use  of  two  rods,  set  upright,  with  enchant- 
ments and  muttering  of  verses.  *^  The  rods,"  says  he, 
**  falling  through  the  influence  of  demons,  suggested 
answers  to  inquirers,  according  as  they  fell  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  forward  or  backward."  Staves  were 
sometimes  carried  al>ont  as  the  shrines  of  deities,  says 
Festus.  Tibttllus  (/.  Eleg,  xi,  15)  refers  to  these  mod- 
em deities.  In  allusion  to  the  same  superstition, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i,  151)  mentions  cer- 
tain tubes  as  the  shrines  of  deities  (comp.  Euseb.  Prcep, 
Evang.  i,  9).  Another  explanation  is  that  the  posi- 
tive or  negative  answer  to  the  required  question  was 
decided  by  the  equal  or  unequal  number  of  ^pans  in 
the  staff  (Godwyn,  /.  c).  Parallels  are  found  among 
the  Scythians  (Herod,  iv,  67,  and  Schol.  Nicandri,  Sici;- 
Qai  fivpucivift  navTivovrai  ^vKi^\  Persians  (Strabo, 
XV,  p.  847),  Assyrians  (Athen.  Deipn.  xii,  7),  Chinese 
(Stavorinus's  Java;  Pinkerton,  xi,  132),  and  New Zea- 
Unders  (called  Niu,  Ta3'lor's  Neto  Zealand^  p.  91). 
These  kinds  of  divination  are  expressly  forbidden  in 
the  Koran,  and  are  called  al  Meisar  (ch.  v.  Sale's  Prt' 
Km.  Dissert,  p.  89).  Herodotus  (vii,  11)  describes  the 
Alani  women  as  gathering  and  searching  anxiously 
for  very  smooth  and  straight  wands  to  be  used  in  this 
superstitious  manner.  Sir  J.  Chardin  says  it  is  com-* 
mon  in  India  for  diviners  to  accompany  conquerors, 
to  point  out  where  treasures  may  be  found ;  and  he 
adduces  a  case  at  Surat :  when  Siragi  went  thither,  he 
made  his  soothsayers  use  divining  rods,  struck  on  the 
ground,  or  on  walls,  etc.  Harmer  (ii,  282)  supposes 
a  reference  to  such  a  practice  may  be  implied  in  Isa. 
zlv,  8  (see  St.Chrysostom,  Opera  fed.  Bened.],  xi,  518, 


824).  Sir  J.  F.  Davis  iCUna,  ii,  101)  mentions  m,  Chi. 
nese  *'  mode  of  divination  by  eeriaim  pieces  of  wood,  in 
shape  the  longitudinal  sections  of  a  flattish  ovaL 
These  are  thrown  by  pairs,  and,  aa  they  turn  np^  « 
Judgment  is  formed  of  a  future  event  by  oonsnltiiig 
the  interpretation  afforded  by  a  Sibylline  volume  hang 
up  in  the  nearest  temple."  Captain  Burton,  in  hia 
Eaeteru  Africa,  mentions  some  not  dissimilar  pnctices 
of  divination ;  nor  are  these  "  fooleries  of  fiutfa,"  aa  be 
calls  them,  unknown  among  ourselves.  Even  now 
miners  in  the  south-west  of  England  walk  with  their 
dowsing  stidt  in  hand  over  suspected  spots ;  a  motion  of 
this  divining  rod  is  in  their  view  an  in&llible  sign  of  a 
lode.  Similar  superstitions  have  lately  been  practised 
in  this  country  in  searching  for  petroleum.  Rudolf 
Salchlin  has  written  a  treatise  on  this  curious  subject : 
Idolomantia  et  Jihabdomaniia  anti-diTittiana,  jrre  Dis' 
sertaiio  hidoneo^4heohgia  ad  Bos,  iv,  12  (Berne,  in5). 
A  good  deal  of  information  may  be  obtained  in  Jacob! 
Lydil  Sgntag.  Saer.  de  re  MUitari,  c.  8  (Ugolini,  TTus. 
xxvii,  142-146),  and  in  Delrio,  IXequis.  Magic,  lib.  iv, 

0.  2,  qusest.  8,  sect.  1,  sub  fin. ;  sect.  8,  sub  init.  See 
Stock;  Staff.  Compare Afereenfrur^ Aeviev,  July, 
1861.  On  the  general  subject,  see  Andr.  Riveti,  0pp. 
(Roterd.  1651),  i,  1244  sq.  On  the  arts  of  divination 
practised  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  s«e 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Divinatio. — Kitto, 
a.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Sorcebt. 

Divine,  (1)  of  or  belonging  to  God ;  (2)  saperbn- 
man ;  (8)  a  minister  or  theologian,  as  one  who  explains 
the  things  of  God. 

Divine  Right,  (1)  in  politics,  the  claim  of  sover- 
eigns to  unlimited  obedience,  on  the  ground  tliat  the 
sovereign  power  is  derived  directly  from  God.  (2)  In 
ecclesiastical  polity,  the  divine  right  (Jtu  dimnMim)  has 
been  claimed  for  certain  forms  of  Church  government, 
and  for  certain  classes  of  persons  as  administering 
it ;  e.  g.  bishops  in  the  Roman  Church  long  claimed 
divine  right  to  exercise  authority  in  their  diocese!i, 
while  the  Pope  claims  that  their  right  is  not  directly 
divine,  but  mediately  through  him.  This  oontroverFV 
has  never  been  authoritatively  settled.  It  was  lately 
discussed  in  the  Council  of  Trent  (q.  v.).  (3)  In  the 
Protestant  churches  generally,  the  claim  of  divine 
right  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  govern  is  generally 
abandoned,  and  where  it  is  held  the  right  is  majntnin- 
ed  as  a  mediate  one,  derived  through  the  Scriptures,  so 
far  as  they  give  principles  and  laws  for  Church  gov- 
ernment.    See  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Divinity,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  designate  the 
science  of  theology.     See  Theoloot. 

DiviKiTT  OP  Christ.    See  Christoloot;    Is- 

CARNATION;   TrINITY. 

Divisions,  Church.    See  Schism. 

Division,  the  rendering  of  the  following  words : 

1.  H|jbr|,  duMckahf,  2  Chron.  xxxv,  5,  or  f^^^*ri"r, 
machaio^keth^  Josh,  xi,  28 ;  xii,  7 ;  xviii,  10 ;  1  Chron. 
xxiv,  1 ;  xxvi,  1, 12, 19 ;  Keh.  xi,  86 ;  a  regular  dU- 
tribt^ion  (e.  g.  the  sacenlotal  **  courses"  or  sections). 

2.  np^,pduggak',  2  Chron.  xxxv,  6,  or  Chald.  KA^fi, 
peb^ga*,  Ezra  vi,  18,  a  partHtUm  (likewise  applied  to 
the  priestly  ranks),  but  M^^tt,  pelaggah',  Judg.  t,  16, 
16,  streamlets  ("rivers,"  Job  xx,  17).  8.  n^*lB,  j^e- 
duth^,  a  distinetion,  Exod.  viii,  28  (elsewhere  **  rfdlenp. 
turn"),  4.  iiafuptofidg,  disunion,  Luke  xii,  21 ;  ^ix<*~ 
araaia,  varianoey  Rom.  xvi,  17 ;  1  Cor.  iii,  3 ;  Gal.  v, 
20;  axlafm,  a  spSt,  John  vii,  48 ;  ix,  16 ;  x,  19  ("  rent,'' 
Matt,  ix,  16 ;  Mark  ii,  21). 

Divisions  in  the  Church  at  Corinth  (axivfut- 
ra,  1  Cor.  i,  10 ;  xi,  18,  schisms,  as  rendered  1  Cor.  xii, 
25),  i.  e.  parties  or  factions  leading  to  altercation  C^pic* 
"  contention"  1  Cor.  i,  11).  The  existence  in  mnny 
of  the  early  churches  of  a  strong  tendency  towards  the 
ingrafting  of  Judaism  upon  Christianity  is  «  fact  well 
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known  to  every  reader  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  thoagh  the 
Church  at  Corinth  was  founded  by  Pan!  and  after- 
wardfl  instructed  by  ApoUos,  yet  it  is  extremeiy  prob- 
able that,  as  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  so  In  those  of 
Achaia,  this  tendency  may  hare  been  strongly  mani- 
fested, and  that  a  party  may  liaye  arisen  in  the  Church 
at  Corinth  opposcMi  to  the  liberal  and  spiritual  system 
of  Paul,  and  more  inclined  to  one  which  aimed  at  fet- 
tering Christianity  with  the  restrictions  and  outward 
ritual  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The  leaders  of  this 
party  probably  came  with  letters  of  commendation  (2 
Cor.  iii,  1)  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  had  these  from  Peter ;  but  that 
the  party  itself  received  any  countenance  from  that 
apostle  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed.  Rather 
must  we  believe  that  tiiey  took  the  name  of  '*  the  apos- 
tle of  the  circumcision"  as  the  designation  of  their 
party  for  the  sake  of  gaining  greater  authority  to  their 
position ;  at  any  rate,  they  seem  to  have  used  Peter's 
acknowledged  place  among  the  apostles  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  Paul,  and  hence  his  retort  (2  Cor.  zi,  5). 
The  vehement  opposition  of  this  party  to  Paul,  and 
their  pointed  attack  upon  his  claims  to  the  apostolic 
office,  would  naturally  lead  those  who  had  been  Paurs 
converts,  and  who  probably  formed  the  major  part  of 
the  Church,  to  rally  round  his  pretensions,  and  the 
doctrines  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  Christianity  which  he 
taught.  Closely  allied  with  this  party,  and  in  some 
respects  only  a  subdivision  of  it,  was  that  of  Apollos. 
This  distinguished  teacher  was  not  only  the  friend 
of  Paul,  bnt  had  followed  up  Paul's  teaching  at  Cor- 
inth in  a  congenial  spirit  and  to  a  harmonious  result 
(2  Cor.  iii,  5,  etc.).  Between  the  party,  therefore,  as- 
suming his  name,  and  that  ranking  itself  under  the 
name  of  the  apostle,  there  could  be  no  substantial 
ground  of  difference.  Perhaps,  as  Apollos  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  Paul  in  some  respects,  especially  in  facil- 
ity in  public  speaking  (Acts  xviii,  24 ;  comp.  2  Cor. 
z,  10),  the  sole  ground  on  which  his  party  may  have 
preferred  him  was  the  higher  gndification  he  afforded 
by  his  addresses  to  their  educated  taste  than  was  de- 
rived from  the  simple  statements  of  the  apostle  con- 
cerning *^^ Christ  and  him  crucified."  Thus  fiur  all, 
though  almost  purely  conjectural,  is  easy  and  proba- 
ble ;  but  in  relation  to  the  fourth  party — that  which 
said  "  I  am  of  Christ" — it  has  been  found  extremely 
dlffiottlt  to  determine  by  what  peculiar  sentiments  they 
were  distinguished.  (See  the  Stud,  u.  Krit,  1866,  i.) 
The  simplest  hypothesis  is  that  of  Augustine  ('^alii 
qui  nolebant  sdificari  super  Petrum,  sed  super  petram 
[dicebant]  Ego  autem  sum  Christ!,"  De  verb,  Dom. 
Serm.  13),  whom  Eichhom  (Einieit.  iii,  107),  Schott 
Clsagoge  in  N,  T,  p.  233),  Pott  (.V.  T.  Koppian.  vol.  v, 
part  i,  p.  26),  Bleek  (£tn/.  p.  897),  and  others  follow, 
viz.  that  this  party  was  composed  of  the  better  sort  in 
the  Church,  who  stood  neutral,  and,  declining  to  follow 
any  mere  human  leader,  declared  themselves  to  belong 
only  to  Christ,  the  common  Lord  and  the  Leader  of 
all.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  based  on  1  Cor.  iii,  22,  28, 
where  it  is  supposed  the  four  parties  are  alluded  to, 
and  that  of  Christ  alone  commended.  But  this  seems 
a  forced  and  improbable  interpretation  of  that  passage 
of  the  words  vfittt  Sk  Xpttrrov,  "and  ye  are  Christ's," 
being  much  more  naturally  understood  as  applying  to 
all  the  Corinthians,  than  as  describing  only  a  part  of 
them.  This  opinion,  moreover,  hardly  tallies  with  the 
language  of  the  aposUe  concerning  the  Christ-party, 
in  1  Cor.  i,  12,  and  2  Cor.  x,  7,  where  he  evidently 
speaks  of  them  in  terms  of  censure,  and  as  guilty  of 
dividing  Christ.  Another  hypothesis  is  that  suggest- 
ed by  Storr  (^Notitia  HiHorioas  qnetott.  ad  Cor.  iwterpre- 
tationi  tervierUes^  in  his  Oputc.  Acad,  ii,  242),  and  which 
has  been  followed,  among  others,  by  Hug  (Inirod,  p. 
624,  Fosdick's  trans.),  Bertholdt  {Einleit.  p.  8320),  and 
Krausc  (Fault  ad  Cor.  Epistolas  Greece,  etc.  ProUg.  p. 
85),  viz.  that  the  Christ-party  was  one  which,  profess- 
ing to  follow  James  and  the  other  brethren  of  the  Lord 


as  its  heads,  claimed  to  itself,  in  consequence  of  this 
relationship,  the  title  ol  rov  Xpurrov,  thorn  of  Christ, 
by  way  of  eminence.  To  this  it  has  been  objected 
that,  had  the  party  in  question  designed,  by  the  name 
they  assumed,  to  express  the  relationship  of  their  lead- 
er to  Jesus  Christ,  they  would  have  employed  the 
words  oi  rov  Kvpiov,  thote  of  the  Lord,  not  ot  rov  Xpi- 
<rroVf  the  former  being  more  correctly  descriptive  of  a 
pertonaly  and  the  latter  of  an  official,  relationship.  Be- 
sides, as  Olshansen  remarks,  **  the  party  of  James  could 
not  be  precisely  distinguished  from  that  of  Peter ;  both 
must  have  been  composed  of  strenuous  Jew-Chris- 
tians. In  fine,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  positive 
grounds  for  this  hypothesis.  .  .  .  The  mere  naming  of 
^  the  brethren  of  the  Lord*  in  1  Cor.  ix,  6,  and  of  James 
in  1  Cor.  xv,  7,  can  prove  nothing,  as  this  is  not  in 
connection  with  any  strictures  on  the  Christ- party, 
or  indeed  on  any  party,  but  entirely  incidental;  and 
the  expression  ytvuttrKfiv  Xpiorov  Kard  aapxa,  *  know 
Christ  after  the  fiesh'  (2  Cor.  v,  16),  refers  to  some- 
thing quite  different  fh>m  the  family-relations  of  the 
Saviour :  it  is  designed  to  contrast  the  purely  human 
aspect  of  his  existence  with  his  eternal  heavenly  es- 
sence" {Bihliache  Comment.  Ill,  i,  467 ;  comp.  Bilroth, 
Commentary  on  the  Corinthiane,  i,  11).  In  an  able 
treatise  which  appeared  in  the  Tubingen  Zeitschr\ft 
fur  Theoloffie  for  1831  (part  iv,  p.  61),  Baur  has  sug- 
gested that,  properly  speaking,  there  were  only  ttco 
parties  in  the  Corinthian  Church — ^the  Pauline  and  the 
Petrine ;  and  that,  as  that  of  Apollos  was  a  subdivision 
of  Uie  former,  that  of  Christ  was  a  subdivision  of  the 
latter.  This  subdivision,  he  supposes,  arose  from  the 
opposition  offered  by  the  Petrine  party  to  Paul,  which 
led  some  of  them  to  call  in  question  the  right  of  the 
latter  to  the  apostleship,  and  to  claim  for  themselves, 
as  followers  of  Peter,  a  closer  spiritual  relationship  to 
the  Saviour,  the  honor  of  being  the  alone  genuine  and 
apostolically-designated  disciples  of  Christ.  This 
opinion  is  followed  by  Billroth,  and  has  much  in  its  fa- 
vor; but  the  remark  of  Neander,  that  "according  to 
it  the  Christ-party  would  be  discriminated  from  the 
Petrine  only  in  name,  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
relation  of  this  party-appellation  to  the  preceding  par- 
ty-names," has  considerable  weight  as  an  objection  to 
it  Neander  himself,  followed  by  Olshausen,  supposes 
that  the  Christ-party  was  composed  of  persons  "  who 
repudiated  the  authority  of  all  these  teachers,  and,  in- 
dependently of  the  apostles,  sought  to  construct  for 
themselves  a  pure  Christianity,  out  of  which  probably 
they  cast  ever^'thing  that  too  strongly  opposed  their 
philosophical  ideas  as  a  mere  foreign  addition.  From 
the  opposition  of  Hellenism  and  Judaism,  and  from  the 
Helleno-philosophical  tendency  at  Corinth,  such  a  par- 
ty might  easily  have  arisen To  such  the  apos- 
tles would  seem  to  have  mixed  too  much  that  was 
Jewish  with  their  system,  and  not  to  have  presented 
the  doctrines  of  Christ  sufficiently  pure.  To  Christ 
alone,  therefore,  would  they  professedly  appeal,  and 
out  of  the  materials  furnished  them  by  tradition,  they 
sought,  by  means  of  their  philosophic  criticism,  to  ex- 
tract what  should  be  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ" 
{ApostoL  Zeitalt.  p.  206 ;  1,  273  of  Eng.  tr.).  The  rea- 
'feoning  of  the  apostle  in  the  Ist,  2d,  12th,  Idth,  14th, 
and  15th  chapters  of  the  1st  Epistle  seems  clearly  to 
indicate  that  some  such  notions  as  these  had  crept  into 
the  Church  at  Corinth ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  hy- 
pothesis of  Neander  commends  itself  to  our  minds  as 
the  one  which  is  best  maintained  and  most  probable. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  serious  doubts  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  assumption  on  which  aU  these  hypotheses 
proceed,  viz.  that  there  really  were  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  sects  or  parties  specifically  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  peculiarities  of  doctrinal  sentiment.  That 
erroneous  doctrines  were  entertained  by  individuals  in 
the  Church,  and  that  a  schismatical  spirit  pervaded  it, 
cannot  be  questioned ;  but  that  these  two  stood  form- 
ally connected  with  each  other  may  fiurly  admit  of 
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donbt.  Schisms  often  arise  in  churches  from  canses 
which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  diversities  of 
doctrinal  sentiment  among  the  members;  and  that 
such  were  the  schisms  which  disturbed  the  Church  at 
Corinth  appears  to  us  probable,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  existence  of  Uiese  is  condemned  by  the  apos- 
tle, without  reference  to  any  doctrinal  errors  out  of 
which  they  might  arise,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrinal  errors  condemned  by  him  are  denounced 
without  reference  to  their  having  led  to  party  strifes. 
— Kitto,  8.  V.  For  further  information,  besides  that 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Neander,  Davidson  (In- 
trod,  to  N,  T.  ii,  222  Bq.)i  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
others,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  the  special  trea- 
tises of  Schenkel,  De  JScd.  Cor,  (Basel,  1838),  Kniewel, 
Eccl.  Cor.  Dinennonea  (Gedan.  1841),  Becker,  Parthd' 
vngm  in  die  Gemeinde  z.  Kor,  (Altona,  1841),  RAbiger, 
Ent.  UfUermch.  (Brest.  1847);  Hilgenfeld,  in  Zeitsehr, 
fur  wit.  Theol.  1865,  p.  241  sq. ;  Beyschlag,  in  the 
TkeoL  Stud,  u,  Krii.  1865,  p.  217  sq. ;  but  he  cannot  be 
too  emphatically  warned  against  that  tendency  to  con- 
struct a  definite  history  out  of  the  fewest  possible  facts, 
that  marks  most  of  these  discussions. — Smith,  s.  v. 
See  CoRiNTHiAKS  (Epistles  to  the). 

DIVISION  OF  THE  EARTH.  That  all  mankind 
were  originally  of  one  fiimily — spoke  but  one  language, 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  being  united  in  a  design 
which  accorded  not  with  the  views  of  Providence,  the 
Almighty  confounded  their  speech,  and  introduced 
among  them  a  variety  of  tongues,  which  produced  a 
general  dispersion,  are  fjEu^  declared  by  the  sacred 
writers.  In  Acts  xvii,  26,  we  are  told,  **  God  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  hath  determined  the  times  be- 
fore appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation." 
In  Gen.  x,  25,  it  is  said,  in  the  days  of  Peleg  the  einih 
was  divided.  The  idea  was,  that  each  nation  received 
its  allotted  portion  of  territory  ftom  God.  The  same 
view  is  probably  taken  in  Dent,  xxxii,  8,  9 : 

When  the  Most  High  asalgned  va  Inheritance  to  nations— 
When  He  divided  the  Rona  of  Adam ; 
He  fixed  the  bounds  of  people*. 
According  to  the  nnmber  of  the  aona  of  laraeL 
For  the  portion  of  Jehovah  ia  his  people- 
Jacob  the  lot  (cord)  of  hia  inheritance. 

The  object  of  the  sacred  historian,  in  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  is  to  ftunish  a  brief,  but  authentic  rec- 
ord of  the  origin  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth. 
In  the  form  of  a  genealogical  table,  or  roll,  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Noah,  it  contains  a  view  of  the  pedigree 
of  nations  in  the  then  known  world.  As  such,  it  is  a 
record  of  inestimable  value,  being  the  roost  ancient 
ethnographic  document  which  we  possess.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  afford  to  us,  at  this  late  period  of  the  world, 
that  degree  of  definite  information  which  it  doubtless 
conveyed  in  the  time  of  Moses.  A  proper  name  is  apt 
to  assume  a  new  form  every  time  it  is  translated  into 
a  different  language,  and  often  in  the  same  dialect  at 
different  periods.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
at  that  many  nations  and  peoples  should  have  lost  the 
names  by  which  they  were  originally  called,  or  that 
these  names  should  have  become  so  altered  by  time, 
or  so  distorted  in  being  transferred  into  other  tongues,* 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  trace  their  relation  to  those 
here  given.  But,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty 
arising  from  this  source,  far  more  successful  results 
have  attended  the  researches  of  learned  men  in  this 
department  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  so  that 
nearly  all  the  leading  nations  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  can  be  distinctly  traced  up  to  their  patriarchial 
progenitors,  recited  in  the  present  catalogue.  Indeed, 
the  subject  of  this  chapter  has  been  so  nearly  exhaust- 
ed by  the  labors  of  Bochart,  Le  Clerc,  Wells,  Michae- 
lis.  Sir  William  Jones,  Hales,  Faber,  Rosenmllller,  and 
others,  that  little  is  left  for  future  gleaners,  untU  a 
more  minute  acquaintance  shall  be  formed  with  the 
Asiatic  regions  by  some  one  who  shall  be  master  of  the 


varions  dialects  spoken  from  the  Indus  to  the  Nile, 
and  from  the  Arabic  Gulf  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  coo- 
sidering  this  record,  it  is  important  to  remark,  1.  Th&t 
the  names  of  individuals  are  for  the  most  part  names 
of  the  nations  descended  from  them,  just  as  Judali  and 
Israel,  though  names  of  single  persons,  are  also  names 
of  whole  nations.  This  is  evident,  not  only  fhnn  the 
&ct  that  many  of  them  are  in  the  plural  nnmber,  as  all 
those  ending  in  im,  but  also  from  the  termination  of 
many  of  them,  especially  those  ending  in  Ue,  being 
descriptive  of  frt5ef,  and  not  of  individuals.  2.  AJ* 
though  this  chapter  is  placed  before  the  eleventh,  yet 
in  the  order  of  time  it  properly  belongs  qfter  it ;  for 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal occasion  of  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  mnat  of 
course  have  preceded  that  dispersion.  This  is  still  far- 
ther evident  from  the  expression,  "after their  tongaea,** 
implying  a  diversi^  of  languages,  which  we  know  did 
not  exist  prior  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  mentioned 
in  the  eleventh  chapter.  But  such  transpoaatioiiB  are 
common  with  the  sacred  writers.  8.  Spea^king  in  gen- 
eral terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  three  sons  of  Koah 
— Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth — are  exhibited  in  tlus 
genealogical  chart  as  the  representatives  of  the  three 
grand  divisions  of  the  earth,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
altiiough  not  precisely  according  to  the  boundaries  of 
modem  times.  The  descendants  of  Japheth  peopled 
Europe  and  the  north-west  of  Asia ;  those  of  Hans,  the 
southern  quarter  of  the  globe,  particularly  Africa ;  and 
the  Shemites,  the  countries  of  Central  Aaia,  particular- 
ly those  around  the  Euphrates.  In  accordance  with 
this,  a  tradition  has  long  and  extensively  prevail^ 
throughout  the  East,  particulariy  amongst  the  Arabs 
and  Persians,  that  Noah  divided  the  earth  among  his 
three  sons.  But  as  this  tradition  rests  upon  no  ex- 
press authority  of  Scripture,  the  presumption  is  that  it 
arose  fhmi  some  confused  recollection  or  interpretation 
of  Noah's  prophecy  mentioned  in  Gen.  ix,  25-27.  **•  It 
has  often  been  asserted,"  says  Hengstenberg,  ''that  the 
genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x  cannot  be  from  Moses, 
since  so  extended  a  knowledge  of  nations  lies  Car  be- 
yond the  geographical  horizon  of  the  Mosaic  age. 
This  hypothesis  must  now  be  considered  as  exploded. 
The  new  discoveries  and  investigations  in  Egypt  have 
shown  that  they  maintained  even  from  the  most  an- 
cient  times  a  vigorous  commerce  with  other  nations, 
and  sometimes  with  very  distant  nations.  But  not 
merely  in  general  do  the  investigations  in  Egyptian 
antiquities  &vor  the  belief.that  Moses  was  the  aotbor 
of  the  account  in  this  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  On 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  those  especially  which  rep- 
resent the  conquests  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  over  for- 
eign nations,  not  a  few  names  have  been  found  which 
correspond  with  those  contained  in  the  chapter  before 
us.  It  must  be  allowed  that  far  more  still  could  be 
effected  if  our  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  were  not  so 
very  imperfiBct."  Admitting  Moses  to  have  been  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (as  is  established  by  well- 
known  internal  and  external  evidences),  still  there  is 
no  improbability  in  supposing  that,  in  drawing  up  this 
genealogical  table,  he  may  have  had  access  to  the  ar- 
chives kept  by  the  priests  among  the  Egyptians,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  other  surrounding  nations.  He  was,  we 
are  informed,  "  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians;"  and  that  this  included  historical  and  ethno- 
graphic knowledge  appears  from  the  fragmentary  re- 
mains  of  Manetho,  Sanchoniathon,  and  Beroeus,  and 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus.  For  the  sake  of  concise- 
ness and  perspicuity,  this  ancient  ethnographic  chart 
may  be  thrown  into  the  following  tabular  form,  along 
with  the  most  probable  explanations  which  the  labors 
of  the  learned  have  enabled  us  to  offer. 

1.  jAPHRTTKa 

I.  Goma — the  Cimmeriann  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.    Ttielr  deecendanta  were, 
1.  Afthkeruu—an  unknown  people,  perhups  between  Arme- 
nia and  the  Black  Sea. 
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9.  JZfpAdtfA— the  Inhabltanta  of  the  Riphflean  MoonUins. 

3.  Tifjarmak.—Armen^ 

II.  Maooo — the  Inhabitants  of  the  Caaoiuiiia  and  adjacent 

countries — Scythians, 
m  Madai— the  Medee. 

IV.  Javan — the  louiana  or  Oreeks.   Theb'  descendants  were, 
1.  ElUha — the  Hellenei>,  strictly  so  called. 
8.  TartJvMi — ^TarteM^^  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
8.  KUtiTi^-'itie  inhabitante  of  Cyprus  and  other  Greek  isl- 
ands, with  the  Macedonians. 

4.  Dodanim — the  Dodona)!,  in  Epiroa,  or  perlups  the  Bho- 

dlans. 
v.  Tubal— the  Tlbarenl,  in  Pontus. 
VI.  MxsHKCH— the  Moschi  (Muscovites f),  in  the  Moschian 

Mountain«,  between  Iberia,  Armenia,  and  Colchis. 
VIL  TiRAB — the  Thracians,  or  perliaps  the  dwellen  on  the 

Rirer  Tiras,  the  Dniester. 

2.  IIAMITE& 

L  Cirsn— the  Ethiopians.    Oeeenius  thinks  that  all  the  na- 
tions ennmerated  in  Gen.  x,  7,  as  sprung  fh>m  Cnsli,  are 
to  be  sought  in  Africa.    Their  descendants  were, 
1.  A'i/nrod— -the  first  king  of  Shlnar,  L  e.  Babylon  and  Mes- 
opotamia, where  he  fonnded  Babel,  Erecb,  Calneh|  and 
Accad. 
8.  Seba — Meroe. 
8.  HavUah — the  Aralita,  dwelling  on  the  Sinus  Ayalites, 

now  Zella,  southward  of  the  straits  of  Babel-Mandeb. 
4.  Sabtah — Sabata,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Arabian 

Gulf,  not  far  finom  the  present  Arkiko. 
6.  RaanuUi — Kbegma,  in  the  south-east  of  Arabia,  on  the 
Persian  Gull    Descendants  or  colonies  were, 

A.  Sheba — probably  a  tribe  in  the  northern  Arabian  des- 
ert, near  the  Persian  Gulf. 

B.  Dedan — Daden^  an  island  in  the  Persian  GnUl 

6.  Sabteehah — the  Zlngltani,  in  tlie  eastern  parts  of  Ethio- 
pia. 
U.  MiBBAtM — the  ESgypUans.    Their  descendants  were, 

8.  Lehabim  or  LiMm—Vhe  Libyans. 

4.  Nixphtuhim — the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Nephtys, 

on  the  Lake  of  Sirbo,  on  the  borders  of  ^ypt  and  Aida. 
6.  PtUhrtuim — the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Egyptian  canton  of 

Pathures  (Pathroa). 
6.  Casluhim — the  Colchlans.    Their  descendants  or  colonies 

were, 

A.  PAi/isetm— the  Philistines. 

B.  CopA/orim.— the  Cretans. 
IIL  PnuT — the  Manretanians. 

IV.  Canaan — the  Inhabitants  of  the  country  so  called,  from 
Sidon  to  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.    Tlieir  descend- 
ants were, 
1.  Sidoniang—cu  the  northern  borders  of  Canaan  or  Piice- 

nicia. 
2l  Belhitea  or  flitttiese— in  the  oonntry  of  Uebroo,  south  of 

Jerusalem. 
8.  Jebtudtea — in  and  around  Jerusalem. 

4.  AmorUea — on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

5.  OirgaeUeH—soath-eui  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

6.  n^ivtCee— at  the  foot  of  Hermon  and  AntiUbanus. 

7.  Arkites— in  the  city  of  Area,  in  Ph<Bnida. 

8.  Sinites — In  the  country  of  Lebanon. 

9.  Arvadite»—on  the  Phceaician  isUnd  of  Andus,  and  the 

opposite  coast 

10.  Zemaritea—the  inhabitants  of  the  Phoenician  town  of 

Simjrra. 
11  HamcUMteM—lhie  inhabitants  of  the  Syrian  town  of  E^- 
phania,  on  the  Orootes. 

8.  SBDfms. 

I.  Elam— .the  Persians,  particularly  of  the  province  of  Ely- 
mais. 

n.  AaancB — the  Assyrians,  foanden  of  Nineveh,  Rehoboth, 
Calneh,  and  Resen. 

IIL  Akpoaxad— the  Inhabitants  of  the  northern  point  of  As- 
syria (Arrapachitis).    A  descendant  was 
Salah;  from  whom  came 
Jiber^  progenitor  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  from  him, 

A.  Felefj^  and 

B.  Joktan^  called  by  the  Arabians  KaehtofL,  ancestor 

of  the  following  Arab  tritMs : 

1.  iHmodod— in  Southern  Arabia. 

2.  Sfieleph— the  Selapenes,  in  Nejd  or  Tehama,  in  Southern 

Arabia. 

8.  Bazarmaveth—tha  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  province 
of  Hhadramaut. 

4.  Jerah—the  hihabitants  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Moon  (Je- 

bel  or  Gobb  el-Kamar),  near  Hhadramaut. 

5.  Badoram — probably  the  AtraniitsB,  on  the  southern  coast 

of  Arabia. 

6.  Uzal—i\ie  Inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Sanaa,  In  South- 

ern Arabia. 

7.  D/*/aA— probably  the  district  of  the  Mlnaei,  In  Arabia. 

8.  Obal — unknown. 

9.  j46tm4isl~the  Mall,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca. 

10.  Sheba — the  Sa beans,  in  Soutliem  Arabia. 

11.  0;Mtr— the  inhabitants  of  Kl-Ophlr,  In  the  Arabian  prov- 

ince of  Oman. 
18.  HavitoA— the  Chanlotai,  dwelling  on  the  PeiBlan  Gulf. 


18.  J(t>6a&— the  Jobabites,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salachltls,  between 
lladramaut  and  Oman. 

IV.  LuD — probably  the  Lydians  in  Asia  Minor. 

V.  A&AJi— the  inhabitants  of  Sjnrla  and  Mesopotamia.    Their 

descendants  were, 
L  l/x— the  inhabitants  of  a  district  in  the  north  of  Arabia 

Deserta. 
9.  Htil— perhaps  the  Inhabitants  of  Coelo-Syria. 
8.  Oether — ^unknown. 
4.  JfcwA— the  Inhabitants  of  a  part  of  the  Gordlaxtn  Monnt- 

ains  (Mens  Maalus),  north  of  Nisibis. 

See  Ethnoloot. 

Divorce,  Jewish  (n!in*^';)d,  kerUhxdh'^  a  cutting 
apart,  Jer.  iii,  8 ;  ArroaTdaioVy  duertion  or  separation ; 
both  usually  rendered  ''divorcement;'*  the  verb  is 
HJ'^^ji,  garcuh'j  to  esgpelj  Lev.  xzi,  14 ;  xzii,  13 ;  Num. 
xxz,  9 ;  diroXvtOf  to  disaohe  or  dismiss,  Matt,  v,  32), 
or  repudiation  (comp.  repudtum,  Sneton.  Califf,  36)  of 
a  wife  or  betrothed  woman  (see  the  tract  Kidduikm^ 
in  the  Mishna,  iii,  17 ;  and  the  Gtmara  Hieros.  Hob. 
and  Lat.  in  Ugolino,  xxx).  There  is  great  probabil- 
ity tliat  divorces  were  used  among  the  Hebrews  before 
the  law,  since  Christ  says  that  Moses  permitted  them 
by  reason  only  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;  that  is 
to  say,  because  they  were  accustomed  to  this  abuse, 
and  to  prevent  greater  evils.  Abraham  dismissed  Ha- 
gar,  on  account  of  her  insolence,  at  the  request  of  Sa- 
rah. We  find  no  instance  of  a  divorce  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  written  since  Moses,  though  it  is 
certain  that  the  Hobre-ws  separated  from  their  wives 
on  trifling  occasions.  Samson^s  father-in-law  under- 
stood that,  by  his  absence  from  her,  his  daughter  was 
divorced,  since  he  gave  her  to  anotlier  (Judg.  xv,  2). 
The  Levite's  wife,  who  was  dishonored  at  Gibeah,  had 
forsaken  her  husband,  and  would  not  have  returned 
bad  he  not  gone  in  pursuit  of  her  (xlx,  2,  3).  Solo- 
mon speaks  of  a  libertine  woman  who  bad  quitted  her 
husband,  tiie  director  of  her  youth,  and  had  forgotten 
the  covenant  of  her  God  (Prov.  ii.  16, 17).  The  proph- 
et Malachi  (ii,  15)  commends  Abraham  for  not  divorcing 
Sarah,  though  barren ;  and  inveighs  against  the  Jews, 
who  had  abandoned  * '  the  wives  of  their  youth."  Mi- 
cah  also  (ii,  9)  reproaches  them  with  having  "  cast  out 
their  wives  from  their  pleasant  houses,  and  taken 
away  the  glory  of  God  from  their  children  forever.'* 
— Calmet.  As  the  Hebrews  paid  a  stipulated  price  for 
the  privUego  of  marrying  (m  the  shape  of  dower  pres- 
ents), they  seemed  to  consider  it  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  making  a  payment  of  that  kind  that  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  a  very  arbitrary  power 
over  their  wives,  and  to  renounce  or  divorce  them 
whenever  they  chose.  This  state  of  things  was  not 
equitable  as  regarded  the  women,  and  was  very  often 
injurious  to  both  parties.  Finding  himself  unable, 
however,  to  ovorule  feelings  and  practices  of  very  an- 
cient standing,  Moses,  in  his  declaration  of  the  law, 
merely  annexed  to  the  original  institution  of  marriage 
a  veiy  serious  admonition  to  this  effect :  that  it  would 
be  less  criminal  for  a  man  to  desert  his  father  and 
mother  than,  without  adeqiuite  cause,  to  desert  his 
wife  (Gen.  ii,  24).  He  also  laid  a  restriction  upon 
the  power  of  the  husband  so  &r  as  this,  that  he  would 
not  permit  him  to  repudiate  his  wife  without  giving 
her  a  bill  of  divorce,  in  which  were  set  forth  the  date, 
place,  and  cause  of  her  repudiation,  and  a  permission 
was  given  by  it  to  many  whom  she  pleased.  He  fur- 
ther enacted  that  the  husband  might  receive  the  repu- 
diated wife  back  in  case  she  had  not  in  the  mean  while 
been  married  to  another  person  \  but  if  she  had  been 
thus  married,  she  could  never  afterwards  become  the 
wife  of  her  first  husband — a  law  which  the  faith  due 
to  the  second  husband  clearly  required  (Deut.  xxiv, 
1  4 ;  Jcr.  iii,  1 ;  Matt.  1, 19 ;  xix,  8).  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miab  obliged  a  great  number  of  the  Jews  to  dismiss 
the  foreign  women,  whom  they  had  married  contrary 
to  the  law  (Ezra  x,  11 ;  xii,  19).  As  Christ  has  limit- 
ed the  permission  of  divorce  to  the  single  case  of  adul- 
tery, he  denied  the  equity  of  the  Mosaic  statute ;  and 
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tn  jnitificBtkin  of  itetet  nuinUintd  that 
diTorcflS  for  caaiM  below  «dalt4Ty  only  for  pmdeiiUAl 
reuDTu  for  the  time  being.  Nor  iru  this  UmibiCiDQ  by 
Cbrist  Dnnecaeury,  for  at  that  time  it  «u  commoa  for 
the  Je«>  to  diwolva  the  union  npon  very  ilight  sad 
tiiviil  pretencei  (Matt,  v,  SI,  S3 ;  xix,  I  -9 ;  Mark  i, 
2-11 :  Lake  iri,  IB).  A>  wives  were  cousiderad  the' 
proper^  of  their  hnibuidi,  tbey  did  not  potwau  by  the 
Mosaic  atatnte*  a  reeiprocal  right,  and  were  not  at  lib- 
erty to  diwolva  the  matrimoniil  Bllluice  by  giving  a 
bill  of  divorce  to  that  affect.  J«aphui  wu  of  apialon 
(Ant.  XV,  11)  that  the  law  did  not  pennit  women  to 
diroroe  tbemwivea  fhim  their  hnshauds.  He  believea 
Salome,  sirter  of  Herod  the  Grsat,  to  be  th«  lirat  who 
put  sway  her  hmband;  though  Uerodiaa  atterwarda 
diimiMcd  hen  {Ant.  xviii,  7),  u  did  alio  the  throe 
aistara  ot  the  yoangei  Agrippo,  and  othen  tfaelia. 
The  following  rsnurki  an  in  part  from  Smith,  a.  v. 
Sea  Adultebt. 

The  Mosaic  law  ngulating  thii  aabject  ia  (onnd  in 
Dent,  xxiv,  1-4,  and  tha  cuea  in  which  Che  right  of  a 
hmbaud  to  divorce  hia  wife  waa  toM  are  stated  izii, 
19,39.  Tha  gronodof  divorce  vis  what  tha  tait  calls 
a  ^3n  r.TIS  (lit  Btidiejr  of  a  vord  or  Mmg,  i.  a.  aag- 
,  some  shameful  act  or  circamstance,  aa  in 
li,  14),  "  some  nncleanness"  (Dent,  zziv,  1), 
DD  the  meaning  of  which  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  pe- 
liod  of  the  N.  T.  nddely  dKhred,  the  achool  of  Sham- 
mai  seeming  to  limit  it  to  a  moisl  delinquency  in  the 
woman,  while  that  of  Hillel  exiended  it  to  trifling 
causes  ("for  every  cause,"  Matt,  six,  8j  aa  among 
the  Druses,  Bnickhardt,  Trtir.  i,  S39),  a.  g.  if  the  wife 
burnt  tba  food  she  was  cookine  for  her  husband,  or 
merely  over-salted  it  (Mishna,  Giltia,  ix,  16).  Rabbi 
Akibah  allows  divoroe  if  the  husbsnd  merely  saw  a 
wife  whose  sppesrauca  pleased  him  bettar  (see  Otho, 
La.  Rabb.  p.  60S  sq.).  The  Pharisees  wished,  par. 
haps,  to  embroil  our  SaviourwiCh  these  rival  schools  by 
their  ifueation  (Matt.  lix,  B) ;  by  his  anawer  ti  "  ' 
HS  wall  as  by  bia  previous  mailm  (ver.  31),  ho 
that,  bat  for  their  hardened  state  of  heart,  such  qnet- 
tiona  would  have  do  place.  Yet,  from  the  distinction 
made,  "But  I  Bay  unto  yon"  (ver.  SI, 82),  it  seema  to  fol- 
low that  be  regarded  all  the  leaser  causes  than  "forni- 
cation'^ as  standing  ou  too  weak  ground,  and  declined 
the  question  as  to  tha  intaqiratation  of  the  words  of 
Moees  (see  Tholuck,  SenaoH  im  the  Mom/,  p.  230  sq.)- 
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This  bride's  virginity, 
modesty  and  fidelity,  on  the  part  of  tha  husband, 
though  ha  might  not  be  able  to  bring  a  definite  charge 
of  unchastity.  It  would  be  nureasonsbte  to  suppose 
that  by  13^  ^?7?>  *°  ^hlch  he  limited  the  remedy 
of  divorce,  Moses  meant  "  fornication,"  i.  e.  adultery, 
for  that  would  have  been  to  ataltl^  tha  law  "that 
lacb  should  be  stoned"  (Jobn  viii,  6;  Lev.  zx,  10). 
The  practical  difficolty,  howsTer,  which  attends  on  the 
doubt  which  is  now  found  in  Interpreting  Moses' 
irords  (till  be  leaaanad  If  wa  oon^der  that  tha  mer 
living  "a  bill"  (or,  rather,  "book,"  -^B^,  fiifiilof 
Talm.  M  or  nu^l)  "of  diroTcement"  (comp.  tsa.  1,1; 
Jet.  iii,  S),  would  in  ancient  times  require  the  intar- 
voDtion  of  a  Lerite,  not  only  to  secoro  the  formal  cor- 
recCneaa  ot  the  instrament,  bat  becansa  tba  art  of 
writing  waa  tben  generally  unknown.  Tbis  would 
bring  the  matter  under  the  cognizance  of  legal  author- 
ity, and  toad  to  check  the  rash  exercise  of  the  right 
by  the  husband.  Traditional  opinion  and  preacripti 
practice  would  probably  fix  the  ataadard  of  Che  h1^ 
and  doubtless,  with  tbe  lax  general  morality  whi 
marks  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  that  standard 
would  be  lowered  (ftlai.  ii,  14-lG).  Thus  the  Gemar. 
Babyl.  GiUin,  9  (ap.  Selden,  De  ux.  Eth.  ili,  17)  allows 
divorce  for  a  wife's  spinning  in  public,  or  going  out 
with  bead  ancovared,  or  clothes  so  torn  as  not  proper- 
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1y  to  ooneaal  her  person  from  liglit-  Bat  the  absenoa 
of  any  case  in  point  in  the  poriod  which  lay  main  ill  to 
the  lawgiver  bimsali;  or  m  any,  aave  a  joach  moie  re- 
cent oua,  makea  the  whole  qoestkm  one  of  gnat  un- 
certainty. Tbe  case  of  Phald  and  Michal  ia  not  in 
point,  being  merely  an  example  of  one  arijitnjy  act 
redressed  by  another  (1  Sam.  xzv,  44  ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
iii,  14-16).  Selden,  qooting  (Dt  vc.  lirb.  iii,  19}  Zohar, 
Pnrf.  p.  8,  b,  etc.  speaks  of  an  alleged  caatom  of  tbe 
husband,  when  going  to  war,  giving  tbe  wife  the  JiM- 
"aartii ,-  but  the  aathori^  ia  ot  slight  Tslne,  and 
the  fact  improbable.  Jt  is  contrary  to  all  known  Ori- 
ental usage  to  suppose  that  the  right  of  qoltting  their 
husband  and  choosing  another  was  allowed  to  womoi 
(JosephuB.  AtU.  XV,  7, 10).  Salome  la  notsd  (ihidS)  ai 
the  first  example  of  it— one,  no  doubt,  deriTed  from 
the  growing  prevalence  of  beathea  laxity  (see  Wadt- 
ith,  FeOn.  AiUrOtam.  iii,  208).      Hence  also,  prob- 

/,  the  caotion  given  1  Cor.  Tii,  10.  Thoae  are  sure- 
ly mistaken  who  suppose  that  a  man  might  take  back 
a  remarried  wife  whom  he  had  divorced,  except  in  the 
cases  when  her  second  husband  had  died,  or  bad  di- 
vorced her.  Sach  resumption  ia  contemplated  by  the 
lawgiver  as  only  possible  In  those  two  cases,  and  there- 
fore is  in  them  only  expressly  forbidden  (Jer.  iii,  1> 
The  divorces  of  Gentile  wives  ordered  by  Nehcmiah 
(Ezra  X,  11 ;  xii,  19)  tested  on  entirely  different 
grounds.  For  the  view  taken  among  later  Jews  on 
thissubject,see  Joaapb.i4af.iv,  8,28;  xvi,  7,  S;  IJ/t, 
76,  a  writer  whose  practice  seems  to  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  Hillel.  On  tbe  general 
subject,  fluxtorf,  de  Spotuai.  tt  Dicort.  p.  82-85;  Sel- 
den, Uxor.  Bfbr.  iii,  17  sq. ;  Uichselis,  IjtiPt  of  Moia, 
ii,  336 ;  and  Danz,  in  Menscben's  N.  T.  Tab».  p.  677 
aq,,  may  be  consulted.  For  the  Greek  and  Roman 
usages  on  the  subject,  sea  Smith's />K:f>oi*aryD/C£ia 
AtOig.  s.  vv.  Divortinm,  Apodeipwioa  Dike.  Mono- 
graph)  have  been  written  on  the  poesage  in  Dent,  by 
Winkler  {Unleri.  K^hetmr  Sdiri/UltlUm.  ii,  36  sq.); 
also  on  the  passage  in  Matt,  by  Venema  (in  hia  Dit- 
trU.  tacr.  ed.  2,  append.);  Wolff,  Dt  dirorHo  Jadat- 
rum  (Ups.  1739);  Schindler,  Quiniam  de  malriaonii 
(Liegn.  179&);  Hommelhosius,  Ulmm  dmirtam ^ 
(Jen.  n.  d.).     See  Mabiuaoe. 

DIVORCE,  Christiah  Law  of.  Under  the  term 
divorce  are  included  saTerel  separations  of  married 
persons  which  are  quite  unlike  one  another.  Fint, 
they  may  have  been  ^ined  in  unlawfiil  wedlock,  as 
when  near  relationship  was  a  bar  to  their  union, 
end  the  law,  on  ascertaining  this  fact,  declares  thst 
they  never  wen  legally  married.  Such  waa  the  rasa 
where  Henry  VIII  of  Engisnd  was  separated  from 
his  first  wife  by  an  eccieEiastiral  court,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  marry  agaiM;  or,  as  it  would  be  mora  prop- 
er to  say,  was  declared  never  to  have  been  married 
at  all.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  property  not  divotcea, 
bat  annulments  of  mawiage,  or  declarations  of  tha 
nullity  of  tbe  marriage.  Tbey  occur  in  all  societies 
and  against  them  tbe  procepts  of  Christ  are  not  di- 
rected. Only  it  is  a  tin  of  legislation,  and  a  man 
to  men,  if  the  obatades  to  marriage  are,  as  they  are 
in  Cslhotic  countries,  made  too  numerous.  Second- 
ly, there  are  separations  of  persona  lawfully  mairied 
which  involve  the  impoaaibiiity  tOr  either  of  them  to 
marry  again  during  the  life  of  the  other.  These  sre 
often  culled  divorces  or  separationi  a  maua  tt  Ikoro, 
and  BomHtinies  separations  merely.  Finally,  there  an> 
divorces  proper,  or  separations  a  rfnmto  laatritu'^ 
dissolutions  of  a  maniago  originally  lsw(\il,  with  liber- 
ty given  to  one  or  both  parties  to  conlrect  a  new  mar- 
riage. It  is  these  two  last  kinds  of  divorce  to  which 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the  present  article. 

At  the  time  when  Christ  appeared  in  the  worW  a 
very  great  laxity  of  divorce  prevailed  in  the  nations 
which  have  had  tbe  greatest  Infiuenca  on  the  program 
of  mankind.  Among  the  Jews,  aa  has  been  seen  above, 
(he  husband  could  repudiate  bis  wife  for  any  reason 
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which  Tendered  her  society  distasteful  to  htm,  and  was 
only  required  by  the  law  to  giro  her  a  formal  notice  to 
withdraw  from  his  house.  The  wife,  it  is  true,  had  no 
such  liberty,  and  yet  ladies  of  the  higher  classes  among 
the  Jews  were  beginning  to  act  as  if  they  had.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  both  husband  and  wife  had 
almost  unrestricted  power  of  divorce  in  their  hands ; 
not  only  could  they  separate  by  mutual  agpreement,  but 
either  party  could  loose  the  marriage  bond  with  little 
or  no  form^ty.  Among  the  Romans,  originally  se- 
vere in  obsetving  the  laws  of  fiunily  morality,  there 
had  been  a  gradual  declension  through  several  centu^ 
Ties  until  the  days  of  Christ.  At  that  time  the  em- 
peror Augustus  attempted  by  a  system  of  laws  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  alarming  neglect  of  marriage,  to  the  free- 
dom of  divorce  in  certain  respects,  and  to  the  frequen- 
cy of  adultery.  Loss  of  more  or  less  dower,  or  obli- 
gation to  pay  it  back,  fell  on  the  culpable  author  of 
the  divorce,  and  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on  an 
adulterous  wife  and  her  paramour.  But  Roman  man- 
ners were  too  corrupt  to  be  made  better  by  the  lepet 
JulitB  relating  to  these  points.  The  higher  daraes 
practised  divorce  and  committed  adultery  almost  cid 
HbUumj  and  the  lower  lived  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
concubinage.  The  evil  remained  nncured.  The  em- 
peror Septimius  Severus,  as  Dion  Cassius  says  (lib. 
66,  §  16),  who  had  the  records  in  his  hands,  and  was 
consul  under  this  sovereign,  instituted  three  thousand 
prosecutions  for  adultery  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign ; 
but  manners  were  too  strong  for  law,  and  it  all  went 
for  nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  commands  of  Christ  in  relation  to 
divorce  were  a  slowly-working  leaven,  thrown  into  his 
Church  to  keep  it  pure,  and,  through  the  Church,  des- 
tined, more  or  less,  to  influence  legislation,  and  to  aid 
those  other  influences  by  which  the  Gospel  sought  to 
ennoble  fiunily  life.  These  precepts  of  the  Master  are 
contained  in  Matt,  v,  81, 82 ;  xix,  8-10 ;  Mark  x,  2>12, 
and  Luke  xvi,  18,  to  which  the  teaching  of  Paul  in  1 
Cor.  vli,  10-15,  is  to  be  united  as  an  important  supple- 
ment. We  propose  to  give  the  substance  of  the  in- 
structions in  the  New  Testament  concerning  divorce 
under  several  heads,  but  have  not  space  to  defend  our 
positions  as  fully  as  we  could  wish.  1.  The  liberty 
given  to  a  man  by  the  Mosaic  law  to  put  away  his 
wife  *^  because  he  found  some  undeanness"  or  some- 
thing offensive  in  her  (Deut.  xxiv,  1)  was  an  accom- 
modation to  the  hardness  of  the  Jewish  heart,  and  did 
not  harmonize  with  the  original  declarations  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  marriage.  2.  He,  therefore,  who 
puts  away  his  wife,  except  on  the  ground  of  her  forni- 
cation, and  marries  another,  commits  adultery  (Matt, 
xix,  9),  and  he  who  thus  puts  her  away  leads  her  to  com- 
mit the  same  crime  (Matt,  v,  82).  8.  He  who  marries 
a  woman  that  has  been  divorced  commits  adultery,  and 
the  woman  who  puts  away  her  husband  and  marries 
another  man  (Mark  x,  12)  incurs  the  same  kind  of 
guilt,  which  is  a  precept  that  seems  to  look  beyond  the 
Mosaic  code,  under  which  no  liberty  of  initiating  di- 
vorce was  conceded  to  Jewish  women,  to  the  practices 
of  heathen  lands.  We  may  observe  in  regard  to  these 
passages,  ^»^,  that  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  record  the 
exception  preserved  in  Matthew, "  excepting  for  the 
cause  of  fornication,"  but  the  plain  reconciliation  of 
the  passages  most  be  found  in  the  principle  that  an 
exception  in  a  fuller  document  must  explain  a  briefer 
one,  if  this  can  be  done  without  force.  Now,  as  di- 
vorce for  that  one  reason  was  admitted  by  all,  Mark 
and  Luke  might  naturally  take  this  for  granted  with- 
out expressing  it.  Stcondiy^  by  fornication  is  intend- 
ed a  sexual  crime  since  the  beginning  of  the  marriage 
state  committed  by  either  of  the  parties  with  a  third 
person,  i.  e.  adultery  begun  or  completed.  And  the 
exceedingly  rare  crime  of  sodomy,  or  bestiality,  as  the 
greater,  may  be  fairly  included  in  the  less,  adultery. 
Again,  tAtn%,  the  exception  is  the  sole  exception.  It 
cannot  be  said  with  any  honesty  that  Christ,  in  saying 


"except  it  be  for  fornication,"  gives  a  sample  of  the 
causes  which  may  dissolve  the  marriage  union,  as  one 
of  many  which  put  an  end  to  the  state  beautifully 
called  OMfleA»  Plainly  but  one  cause  of  separation 
with  remarriage  is  in  his  thoughts,  and  that  is  one  in 
its  outward  nature  and  grossness  distinct  from  all  oth- 
ers. Nor  again,  ybttftAZy,  can  it  be  said  that  these 
precepts  were  intended  to  govern  individual  action, 
but  that,  where  the  law  of  the  state  permitted,  the  In- 
dividual, acting  under  public  law,  might  exercise  the 
right  of  divorce  for  other  reasons.  For  Clirist  set 
aside  Jewish  law.  He  says,  let  not  man  put  asunder, 
i.  e.  not  the  individual  man,  but  man  cu  oppoaed  to  God, 
who  established  the  primeval  law  of  marriage.  He 
g^ves  a  rule  to  his  followers,  who  must  follow  it, 
whether  the  State  allows  larger  liberty  or  not.  Chris- 
tians may  live  in  a  State  which  foels  no  obligation  to 
conform  its  law  to  Christ's  views  in  this  respect,  but 
they  will,  if  they  have  influence,  necessarily  change 
legislation  regarded  by  them  as  injuring  society  like 
that  which  opens  a  wide  path  for  divorce. 

We  come  now  to  the  supplemental  precepts  of  Paul, 
who  had  to  guide  churches  gathered  amid  the  heathen, 
infected  by  heathenish  views  of  marriage,  some  of 
whose  members,  by  their  conversion,  were  brought  into 
the  trying  condition  of  having  heathen  partners.  The 
apostle  contemplates  two  cases:  the  first  where  both 
partners  are  believers,  the  other  where  one  is  not  (1  Cor. 
vii).  In  the  former  case  he  repeats  the  Lord's  rule 
against  separation,  with  the  additional  injunction  that 
if  a  woman  should  be  separated  ttom  her  husband,  she 
must  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  him.  Here, 
then,  the  possibility  of  separation  a  mensa  et  tkoro  alone, 
without  liberty  of  remarriage,  is  contemplated ;  and 
this  passage  has  had  a  vast  influence  on  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  Most  interpreters  suppose  that  the  apos- 
tle hers  is  thinking  of  withdrawal  from  the  marriage 
union  for  comparatively  slight  grounds,  such  as  do  not 
involve  unfaithfulness — and  this  view  alone  seems  to 
reconcile  what  Christ  says  with  the  supplementary 
precepts  of  Paul — but  Augustine  strives,  with  great 
pains  and  ingenuity  (de  conjugOa  advUeriu),  to  show 
that  divorce  for  adultery  is  intended,  and  applies  the 
interpretation  to  our  Lord's  words.  Hence  adultery 
can  be  condoned  by  the  innocent  partner,  and  can 
only  involve  separation,  without  liberty  to  either  party 
to  enter  into  second  nuptials.  This  view  became  prev- 
alent, and  had  a  great  effect  on  subsequent  opinion. 
In  the  other  case,  where  one  of  the  partners  is  an  um 
believer,  the  apostle  enjoins  on  the  believer  to  be  pas- 
sive, to  take  no  active  steps  for  the  purpose  of  dissolv* 
ing  the  marriage  because  it  is  a  union  with  a  heathen, 
for  it  is  a  marriage  after  alL  If  the  unbeliever  wishes 
to  retain  the  tie,  the  believer  must  not  leave  him  or 
her.  But  if  the  unbeliever  depart,  * '  let  him  depart.'* 
A  Christian  **  is  not  in  bondage"  in  circumstances  like 
these:  Here  the  question  arises.  What  does  ^*  not  in 
bondage"  mean  ?  The  fathers,  at  least  to  some  ex* 
tent,  the  Catholic  and  older  Protestant  interpreters, 
understood  it  to  mean  not  in  bondage  to  keep  up  the 
marriage  connection,  and  hence  €U  liberty  to  contract  a 
new  one.  This  interpretation  has  bad  wide  effects. 
In  the  canonical  law  a  believing  partner  was  allowed, 
if  thrust  away  by  an  infidel  one,  to  marry  again ;  and 
as  the  early  Protestant  theologians  extended  the  rule, 
by  analogy,  to  malieiout  duertion  in  Christian  lands, 
an  entrance-wedge  was  here  driven  into  the  older  ec- 
clesiastical laws,  and  much  of  the  shocking  facility  of 
divorce  in  some  Protestant  countries  has  flowed  from 
this  source.  But  we  reject  the  interpretation.  We 
hold  with  Tholuck  (Bergpred.  ed.  4,  p.  253),  with  Ne- 
ander,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Stanley  (commentaries 
on  1  Cor.),  that  the  apostle  means  **not  in  bondage" 
to  keep  company  with  the  unbeliever  at  all  events, 
without  having  the  thought  of  remarriage  in  his  mind. 
This  must  be  regarded,  we  think,  as  settled  by  the 
soundest  modem  exegesis* 
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Boman  law  adhered,  on  the  whole,  to  its  &tal  facil- 
ity of  granting  dlTorces  for  very  slight  reasons  so  long 
as  the  Western  empire  lasted ;  and  even  the  Eastern 
empire,  after  it  became  Christian,  did  not  move  wholly 
in  a  new  track.  Meanwhile,  opinion  within  the 
Church,  and  ecclesiastical  law,  took  an  opposite  course. 
Owing  to  the  interpretations  of  Scripture  mentioned 
above,  to  new  views  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and 
at  length  to  the  developed  doctrine  of  the  sacrament 
of  marriage,  divorce  with  remarriage  was  ezcloded 
from  Christian  practice,  with  the  single  very  rare  ex- 
ception of  the  case  where  an  infidd  or  a  Jew  had  de- 
serted a  believer  f  and  separation  a  menta  et  thoro  re- 
mained as  the  only  kind  of  divorce  permissible.  The 
law  of  all  Christian  stotes  in  the  West  until  the  Refor- 
mation, and  of  Roman  Catholic  states  since,  has  been 
shaped  by  canon  law,  which  knows  no  divorce  with 
remarriage  even  for  the  cause  of  adultery.  After  the 
Reformation,  when  the  Protestants  bad  abandoned  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacramental  character  of  marriage,  and 
the  Protestant  interpreters  generally  held  that  mali- 
cious desertion,  according  to  the  apostle  Paul,  released 
the  innocent  party  from  the  marriage  bond  altogether, 
many  ecclesiastical  ordinances  in  Protestant  Germany 
permitted  divorce  with  remarriage  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  in  cases  of  adultery.  Thus  the  Geneva  "or- 
dormances  ecelesiaMtiquea**  of  1541  declare  that  ^^  if  any 
one  maketh  a  business  of  abandoning  his  wife  to  stroll 
through  the  country,  and  continueth  unamended,  it  be 
provided  that  the  wife  be  no  longer  bound  to  such  a 
man,  who  will  keep  neither  faith  with  her  nor  compa- 
ny." And  in  the  ordinance  of  Braunschweig-Gruben- 
hagen  for  1581  it  is  said  that  divorce  shall  be  granted 
only  for  the  two  reasons  which  Christ  and  Paul  in  the 
Gospel  declare  to  be  sufficient,  of  which  the  second  is 
'*  malicious  desertion,  running  away,  and  abandon- 
ment, whereof  St.  Paul  speaketh,  1  Cor.  viL"  Still  an- 
other ordinance,  that  of  Lower  Saxony  of  1686,  says 
that  *' whatever  other  grounds  besides  these  two  (adul- 
ter)' and  desertion)  are  alleged  by  certain  emperors, 
as  Theodosius,  Valcntinian,  Leo,  Justinian,  cannot  be 
sufficient  for  divorce."  Some  few,  it  b  true,  of  the 
earlier  Church  regulations  limit  divorce  to  cases  of 
adultery,  but  a  few  others  extend  its  operation  beyond 
the  two  grounds  already  mentioned.  The  Prussian 
consistorial  ordinance  of  1584  permite  it  in  cases  of 
plotting  to  take  the  life  of  a  consort.  A  Zurich  ordi- 
nance of  1525  goes  further  still,  so  much  so  as  to  de- 
sert the  principles  of  Scripture  entirely.  Not  only 
does  it  allow  divorce  in  cases  of  adultery,  desertion, 
and  attempt  on  life,  but  considers  these  as  examples, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  judge  to  decide  what  other  grounds 
he  will  add  to  them,  among  which  it  mentions  as  pos- 
sible cases  not  only  cruelt}",  but  insanity  and  eruptive 
disease,  as  leprosy.  For  the  most  part  only  adultery 
and  desertion  were,  through  the  17th  and  into  the  18th 
century,  held  to  be  valid  grounds  for  divorce.  But  in 
more  recent  times  the  civil  law  of  some  German  states 
goes  far  beyond  these  limits.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  the  Prussian  code,  where  plotting  against  the  life 
of  a  consort,  grave  transgressions  against  third  per- 
sons, cruelty,  refusal  of  connubial  duties,  insanity, 
impotence,  or  other  incurable  bodily  disease  commen- 
cing after  marriage,  incompatibility  of  temper  and 
permanent  variance,  mutual  consent  without  discord 
when  the  marriage  is  childless,  are  allowed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  marriage  tie.  The  laws  in  Baden,  and  for 
non-Romanista  in  Austria,  come  near  to  these.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see  in  such  legislation  a  disregard  of 
the  religious  character  of  marriage,  a  tendency  to  look 
at  it  on  the  outside  and  as  a  civil  contract,  to  consider 
it  as  a  means  to  gain  certain  earthly  ends.  It  has  for- 
gotten the  religious  side  of  life,  and  thus  falls  under 
the  influence  of  Roman  law,  and  looks  at  purely  secu- 
lar resnlta. 

An  important  chapter  in  the  modem  history  of  di- 
Torce  would  treat  of  French  legislation  on  that  subject. 


A  law  passed  Sept  20, 1792,  at  the  opening  of  tha  Na- 
tional Convention,  overthrew  the  ancient  law  which 
followed  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  marriage,  and 
opened  the  way  for  divorce  on  three  grounds.  Tliese 
are,  1,  mutual  consent ;  2,  incompatibility  of  temper 
on  complaint  of  either  consort ;  8,  certain  determinale 
causes  or  motives  derived  fh>m  the  condition  or  con- 
duct of  either  of  the  married  parties,  viz.  derangement 
of  reason,  condemnation  to  an  infamous  crime,  crimes, 
cruelties,  or  grave  injuries  committed  by  either  party 
against  the  other,  notoiioas  licentiousness  of  morals, 
desertion  for  at  least  two  years,  absence  for  at  least 
five  without  sending  news,  and  emigration  from  France 
in  certidn  cases,  wUch  was  naturally  a  temporary  pro- 
vision. Separation  of  body,  or  a  menaa  et  ihora,  was 
thereafter  to  be  abolished.  The  divorced  parties  could 
many  one  another  de  fkwo,  and  could  many  other  per- 
sons after  certain  short  intervals.  To  a  good  degree, 
these  enactmento  follow  the  Roman  law,  but  one  pecu- 
liarity of  this  statute  was  that  the  family  relatives 
were  to  act  in  the  first  instance  as  a  kind  of  court  of 
conciliation,  when  the  partiea,  or  one  of  them,  deeiied 
divorce  without  allegation  of  crime.  Divorces  were 
now  exceedingly  firequent  in  Fftmce,  but  became  much 
more  easy  after  the  acts  of  1798  and  179i,  permitting  a 
man  to  marry  at  once,  and  a  woman  ten  months  after 
divorce  was  granted ;  and,  what  was  fSu*  worse,  making 
separation  in  fact  of  a  married  pair  for  six  months 
cause  for  pronouncing  them  divorced  without  delay, 
if  one  of  them  demanded  it.  These  laws  belong  to 
the  worst  times  of  the  Revolution,  and  were  suspended 
in  August,  1796.  The  original  law  of  1792  gave  place 
in  1808  to  the  new  divorce  law  of  the  Code  Civil,  or 
Code  Napoieon,  which  continued  in  force  until  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons.  The  divorce  law  of  the 
Code,  although,  in  the  main,  agreeing  with  the  law 
of  1792  on  the  causes  of  divorce,  does  away  with  its 
family  council,  restores  for  the  sake  of  Cadiolics  the 
separation  a  menaa  el  thoro — ^which,  however,  may  aflo*- 
ward  be  converted  into  a  full  divorce  on  the  demand 
of  the  innocent  married  partner  —  provides  for  the 
punishment  of  the  unfaithful  wife,  and  in  ito  minute, 
tedious  processes  in  the  preparatory  steps,  seems  In- 
tended to  make  the  obtaining  of  divorces  by  mutual 
consent,  and  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  of  tem- 
per, very  difficult,  as  well  as  to  leave  room  for  change 
of  mind.  Moreover,  the  limite  within  which  divorce 
by  mutual  consent  are  confined  is  an  observable  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  courts,  and  several  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  who  were  consulted  on  the  articles 
of  the  Code,  wero  against  granting  divorce  for  incoan- 
patibillty  of  temper,  i.  e.  on  the  ground  of  mutual  con- 
sent in  any  cases,  but  they  could  not  carry  their  point. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbonp,  this  title  of  the 
Code  was  abrogated,  and  France  returned  to  the  old 
system,  to  which  it  has  adhered,  if  we  are  not  mistak- 
en, until  the  present  time. 

In  England,  until  after  the  Reformation,  divorce  on 
sentence  of  nullity,  and  divorce  a  mema  et  thoro  on 
the  ground  of  adultery,  were  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  no  divorce  a  vinctdo  was 
known  to  the  law.  Henry  VIII  was  separated  finom 
Catharine  by  the  ecclesiastical  court  on  the  plea  that 
a  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife  was  void  od  initio^  and 
thercfore  no  marriage;  Anna  Boleyn  and  Catharine 
Howard  were  convicted  of  adultery,  and  executed  on 
attainder  of  treason ;  and  Anne  of  Cleves  was  only 
nominally  married.  There  was  a  project  under  Ed- 
ward VI  to  allow  the  innocent  party,  after  sentence 
of  divorce,  to  marry  again,  but  it  was  never  sanctioned. 
Still,  since  many,  especially  among  the  more  pnritax^ 
ical  clergy  and  laity,  held  sudi  marriage  to  be  lawf^ 
it  was  mora  or  less  practised.  Men  divorced  on  sen- 
tence of  a  court  from  adulterous  wites  sometimes  mar- 
ried again  (although  the  marriage  was  null  and  void), 
because  there  was  no  civil  law  to  forbid  it.  In  the 
first  year  of  James  I  a  statate  made  remarriage  in  the 
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lifetime  of  a  former  btisband  or  wife  a  felony,  yet  with 
the  provision  that  the  act  should  not  extend  to  persons 
divorced  or  to  be  divorced  by  sentence  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical court.  The  matter  was  still  at  loose  ends,  bat 
several  canons  were  passed  in  the  same  year  with  the 
intention  of  patting  a  stop  to  the  practice,  by  one  of 
which  it  was  ordained  that  a  sentence  of  divorce  should 
not  be  pronounced  until  the  parties  should  have  given 
sufficient  security  to  the  court  that  they  would  not, 
each  during  the  other's  life,  contract  matrimony  with 
any  other  person.  This  canon  was  violated  in  a  most 
scandalous  way  in  1605,  soon  after  its  enactment,  when 
lady  Rich,  aflter  beuig  divorced  from  her  husband  on 
the  groand  of  her  adultery,  was  married  to  her  para- 
mour, baron  Mountjoy,  afterwards  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, by  his  chaplain.  Laud,  who  afterwards  professed 
to  repent  of  it.  From  the  time  of  James,  and,  indeed, 
since  the  Reformation,  only  a  special  act  of  Parliament 
could  authorize  divorce  a  vmath  until  the  passage  of 
a  new  general  act  in  1857.  By  this  act  a  new  court  is 
established,  having  exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
marriage,  with  the  power  of  issuing  sentences  of  tepch 
ration — equivalent  to  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro — which 
may  be  obtained  either  by  the  husband  or  the  wife  on 
the  ground  of  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  desertion  with- 
out cause  for  two  years  and  upwards ;  and  with  the 
power  of  dusolvitiff  marriaffe  in  cases  of  adultery.  But 
the  two  parties  are  not  exactly  on  a  level  with  respect 
to  their  crime.  On  the  wife's  part,  simple  adultery 
can  have  this  effect,  or  the  husband*s  **  incestuous 
adultery,  bigamy  with  adultery,  rape,  sodomy,  or  bes- 
tiality, or  adultery  coupled  with  such  cruelt}'  as,  with- 
out adultery,  would  have  entitled  her  to  a  divorce  a 
mmsa  et  thoro,  or  adultery  coupled  with  desertion  for 
two  years  and  upwards."  In  the  case  of  separation, 
the  court  can  restore  the  parties,  on  their  consent  and 
petition,  to  the  exercise  of  conjugal  rights.  In  the 
case  of  dissolution,  after  final  decision  on  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  if  such  appeal  should  be  made, 
the  parties  are  allowed  to  marry  again,  both  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty  party,  the  latter,  so  far  as  appears, 
to  the  partner  in  crime — a  provision,  in  our  judgment, 
much  to  be  condemned.  Nor  is  there  any  civil  pen- 
alty for  adultery.  The  innocent  husband  may,  as  be- 
fore this  act,  get  damages  from  the  offenders,  but  the 
former  action  for  criminal  conversation  is  to  cease. 
We  forbear  to  go  further  into  the  act,  only  adding  that 
collusion,  condonation  of  adultery^  adultery,  cruelty,  or 
desertion,  on  the  part  of  the  petitioning  party,  and  un- 
reasonable delay  in  presenting  the  petition  for  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage,  free  the«conrt  from  tho^  obligation  to 
pronounce  a  decree  of  dissolution. 

In  the  United  States,  the  divoroe  laws,  in  different 
states,  run  along  from  the  strictness  of  English  law  al- 
most to  the  looseness  of  that  of  Rome  and  revolutionary 
France.  The  tendency  is  towards  increased  looseness, 
as  is  shown  by  the  revised  laws  of  the  older  states,  and 
the  laws  of  some  of  the  new  states.  Of  looser  legisla- 
tion, Connecticut  and  Indiana  furnish  examples.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  the  legislation  of  the  former  state. 
The  colonial  laws  allowed  the  court  to  grant  divorce 
for  adultery,  fraudulent  contract,  wilful  desertion  for 
three  years,  or  seven  years  providential  absence  with- 
out being  heard  of  after  due  inquiry  made  and  certi- 
fied, and  in  all  these  cases  the  aggrieved  party  might 
marry  again.  This  legislation  remained  almost  un- 
changed for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  yet  not  without 
strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  clergy, 
who  complained  more  especially  of  the  loose  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  by  the  courts.  In  1848  two  new 
causes  of  divorce  were  added  to  the  old,  namely,  **  ha- 
bitual intemperance"  and  "  intolerable  cruelty ;"  and 
five  or  six  years  afterwards  the  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject reached  its  climax  by  the  further  addition  to  the 
causes  of  divoroe  of  '^imprisonment  for  life,"  ** infa- 
mous crime,"  and  any  such  ''misconduct  as  perma^ 
nently  destroys  the  happiness  of  the  petitioner,  and 


defeats  tha  purposes  of  the  marriage  rolation."  Kow 
first  a  vag^e  subjective  indeterminate  cause  was  added 
to  the  determinate  causes  of  former  legislation,  and 
the  looseness  in  hearing  and  determining  cases  of  di* 
vorce  is  so  great  that  the  worst  legislation  of  the 
French  Revolution  could  not  be  much  more  opposed 
to  the  true  interests  of  society.  The  law  knows  no 
separation  a  mmsa  et  thoro,  allows  immediate  remar- 
riage, does  not  forbid  an  adulterer  or  adulteress  to  be 
united  after  divorce  to  a  partner  in  guUt,  nor  divorced 
persons  to  be  remarried  to  one  another.  Divorces 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  greatly  increased  with 
the  new  legislation,  especially  since  the  omnibus  clause, 
as  it  is  called,  was  annexed  to  the  law.  In  one  year, 
according  to  a  recent  report,  they  bore  to  marriages  the 
ratio  of  one  to  eleven.  Kow,  as  nearly  one  seventh  of 
the  population  are  Roman  Catholics,  who  rarely  apply 
for  divorces,  and  as  in  a  certain  grade  of  society,  em- 
bracing perhaps  half  the  people,  divorces  are  almost 
unknown,  it  may,  we  think,  be  safely  said  that  one 
quarter  or  one  fifth  of  the  marriages  of  each  year,  in 
the  lower  stratum  of  Protestant  society,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  are  dissolved'  by  act  of  the  courts.  Without 
question,  the  fiunily  life  and  morals  of  a  community 
once  most  religious,  and  even  now  retaining  much  of 
steady  habit,  must  be  gradually  undermined  and  poi- 
soned by  such  a  social  evil  (see  H.  Loomis, "  Divoroe 
Legislation  in  Connecticut,"  New  Engender,  July, 
1866). 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  adding  more  than  a 
word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  right  legislation  on  this 
subject,  and  the  du^  of  the  Church  when  cases  of  di- 
voroe come  before  those  to  whom  its  discipline  is  in- 
trusted. 1.  A  Christian  legislator  will  strive  to  real- 
ize in  law  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  conceptioh 
of  marriage,  and  the  law  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel. 
Only  on  thia  subject  does  Christ  legislate;  hero  he 
sets  aside  the  law  of  Moses,  and  this  he  dpea  in  regard 
to  an  institution  of  life  concerning  which  the  law  must 
speak.  If  the  Christian  legislator  does  not  carry  out 
Christ's  principles  in  regard  to  divorce,  it  will  be  not 
because  they  are  moral  rather  than  jural,  but  because 
"the  hardness  of  men^s hearts"  prevents  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  perfect  rule.  He  vrill  consent  with  a  good 
conscience  to  a  less  perfect  law,  for  the  law  of  divorce 
permits,  and  does  not  require,  so  that  it  need  bring  no 
Christian  man  into  disobedience  to  the  Gospel.  2. 
Among  the  outlines  of  good  legislation  in  regard  to 
divorce,  we  suggest  the  following :  the  recognition  of 
the  two  kinds  of  divorce,  mere  separation  and  that  a 
tfincvlo,  with  the  reservation  of  the  latter  for  graver 
crimes  of  one  party  against  the  other ;  punishment  of 
the  offending  party  by  imprisonment,  or  deprivation 
of  alimony,  or  both ;  prohibition  of  speedy  marriage 
when  it  is  allowed,  of  all  marriage  between  one  of  the 
parties  and  a  partner  in  guilt,  of  all  remarriage  after 
full  divoroe  on  the  ground  of  adulteiy ;  a  careful,  de- 
liberate process,  perhaps  before  a  special  court,  leav- 
ing room  for  reconciliation,  preventing  collusion  as  far 
as  possible,  and  making  it  no  slight  matter  to  dissolve 
the  relation.  8.  When  the  state  law  is  not  accordant 
with  the  law  of  Christ  as  commonly  received  in  the 
churches,  what  is  their  duty?  One  thing  is  clear, 
that  a  clergyman  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  unite 
in  marriage  to  a  new  wife  or  husband  a  person  whom 
he  considers  to  be  unlawfully  divorced.  The  Eng- 
lish law  expressly  relieves  the  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  from  this  necessi^ ;  the  Prussian,  if  we 
are  not  misinformed,  is  harsh  and  intolerant  in  thia 
respect;  the  French  law  requires  a  civil  marriage, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  consciences  of  parties  and  of  cler- 
g}'men  to  go  through  with  the  religious  ceremonies  or 
not,  as  they  see  fit.  On  the  other  hand,  no  clergyman 
can  with  a  good  conscience  join  in  marriage  those 
whom  Christ's  law,  according  to  his  interpretation  of 
it,  keeps  apart,  as,  for  instance,  a  woman,  separated 
from  her  husband  for  incompatibility  of  temper,  and 
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Another  mati.  They  are  not  those  whom  God  has 
joined  togetheri  and  the  woman  man  has  unlawftiUj 
parted  from  her  hiuband,  so  that  she  commits  adul- 
tery in  her  new  marriage.  Again,  there  are  queationa 
of  discipline  growing  oat  of  divorces,  as  when  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Church  contracts  a  marriage  not  forbidden 
by  state  law,  but  forbidden  by  Christ.  Here  the  rule 
is  tolerably  clear.  Christ's  law  must  be  maintained, 
whatever  the  state  requires  or  allows,  and  maintained 
in  this  case  by  discipline.  Only  thus  can  the  Church 
be  a  witness  on  the  side  of  Christian  morality.  Only 
thus  can  it  guard  the  sanctities  of  family  life.  There 
b  no  more  reason  for  omitting  discipline  for  unlawful 
divorce  permitted  by  the  state  than  for  drunkenness, 
if  no  state  law  exists  against  tliis  sin.  But  there  are 
cases  of  another  sort  which  present  serious  difficulty, 
as  when  a  person,  having  violated  Christ's  rule  of 
divorce  in  contracting  marriage,  becomes  a  sincere 
Christian  years  afterwards,  and  desires  to  unite  with 
the  Church.  Shall  such  a  person  be  required  to  sepa- 
rate f^om  his  or  her  consort  before  being  received  into 
communion  ?  The  act  would  not  have  txsen  commit- 
ted with  the  present  disposition,  and  state  law  tempted 
to  its  performance.  We  think  that  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  at  least  in  extreme  cases  of  this  kind,  the  com- 
munion may  be  opened  to  a  penitent  without  condi- 
tions. 

Dis'aliab  (Heb.  IH-Zahah^  nm  *«n  [see  below]), 

a  place  in  the  desert  of  Shiai,  one  of  the  boundary 
points  of  the  **Arabah,**  or  region  wliere  the  Israelites 
wandered  (Deut.  i,  1).  It  is  probably  the  same  cape 
now  called  Dahab  (Robinson,  /Zev.  i,  217 ;  ii,  600),  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  (Schwarz,  Fo- 
Utt.  p.  212),  about  opposite  Sinai ;  it  abounds  in  palma, 
and  has  traces  of  ruina  (Burckhardt,  SjfriOj  p.  628). 
Wilson,  however,  doubts  the  identification  (^Landt  of 
Bible,  i,  285  n.).  See  Wildbricess.  The  name  is  In- 
dicative of  the  presence  of  gold  there,  as  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  half  of  the  word  (so  Sept  Kara- 
XpixTiOf  y  ulg.  ubi  auri  e$i  plurimum) ;  but  the  former 
part  of  the  name  is  foreign,  either  with  the  Aramaan 
expletive =0/"  (literally  ^'that  tehich  is"),  or  from  the 
Arabic  =^9a,  "lord,"  i.  e.  possessor  of  (Gesenius, 
The»,  p.  834).  With  this  import  also  agrees  the  de- 
scription of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (^Onomcut,  s.  v.  Kurd 
rd  xpt^<rca,  Cata  Ta  Chrysea),  that  the  mountains  in 
that  region  (in  Phceno,  according  to  the  true  reading ; 
see  Le  Clerc  in  Bonft^e's  ed.)  are  full  of  gold  veins ; 
also  the  modern  name,  which  is  in  fiiU  Minah  eUDahab, 
'*  the  porch  of  gold"  (Bilsching,  Erdbuchr,  XI,  i,  621). 

Doane,  George  Waahinoton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey, 
was  bom  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1799.  He  graduated 
at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  at  nineteen  years  old, 
and  then  commenced  the  study  of  theology.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Hobart  in  1821,  and  priest 
in  1828.  He  served  in  Trinity  church,  New  York, 
Uuree  years,  and  in  1824  was  appointed  professor  of 
belles-lettres  and  oratory  in  Waslungton  College,  Ct. 
He  resigned  that  office  in  1828,  and  soon  after  was 
elected  rector  of  Trinity  church,  in  Boston.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey  on 
Oct.  31,  1832.  He  founded  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  1827, 
and  Burlington  College  in  1846,  both  of  which  institu- 
tions remain  flourishing.  His  career  as  a  bishop  was 
one  of  indefatigable  industry  and  devotion.  *'  I  look 
back,"  says  the  bishop  of  Missouri,  '^upon  the  work 
he  accomplished  during  his  episcopate  with  amaze- 
ment. The  work  of  three  lives  was  crowded  into  a 
bishopric  of  twenty  years."  The  clergy  of  his  diocese 
increased  in  that  time  from  18  to  99 ;  its  parishes  from 
80  to  84 ;  58  churches  were  consecrated,  and  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  increased  f^m  657  to  5000.  His 
energy,  however,  was  greater  than  his  judgment,  and 
his  career  was  not  without  acts  of  imprudence,  which 
caused  him  great  trouble.     His  literary  industry  was 


TUy  grsat,  and  he  had  a  genuine  vein  of  poetry.  His 
writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  are  gathered  in  The  Lift 
cmd  Writmffg  of  (7.  W,  Do<me,  D.D.,  edited  by  his  son 
(New  York,  1860,  4  vols.  8vo),  of  which  toL  I  contains 
a  memoir  and  his  poetical  writings ;  toIs.  il  and  iii 
consist  of  sermons  and  episcopal  charges ;  vol.  iv  of 
educational  writmgs  and  orations.  Btahop  Doane  died 
at  Riverside,  April  27,  IS&^.—Amarieam  Quart,  Chmk 
Review,  Oct  1859,  and  April,  1861. 

Dob.    See  Bear. 

Dober,  Lboichabd  Johahit,  a  Momviaii  mission- 
ary,  was  bom  in  1706  at  MUncharoth.  He  went  to 
Hermhnt  in  1725,  and  in  1782  was  sent  as  first  Moravian 
missionary  to  the  negroes  of  St  Thomas.  He  return- 
ed in  1786 ;  became  general  elder  of  the  congregation ; 
labored  for  some  time  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
in  Amsterdam ;  and  in  1741  resigned  his  office  as  gen- 
eral elder,  which  at  the  London  Conference  of  Sept 
16, 1741,  was  transferred  to  Christ  himself.  In  1747 
he  became  bishop  of  the  Moravians.  He  died  in  1766. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  hymna  in  the  Moravian 
Hymn-book. 

Dobmayer,  Mariah,  a  German  Jesuit  and  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Schwandorf,  Oberpfalz,  Oct.  24, 
1758,  entered  tlie  Jesuit  order,  and  on  ita  suppresEion 
in  1773  became  a  Benedictine.  In  1778  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  and  in  1781  he  became  professor  at  the 
Lyceum  of  Kenberg ;  in  1794  professor  of  theology  at 
Ingolstadt.  In  1799  he  returned  to  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Weissenohe,  and  thence  went  to  Amberg 
as  professor  of  theology,  in  which  office  he  died,  Dec. 
21, 1808.  His  chief  works  are  his  Contpeebu  Tkeolo- 
gim  Dogmaiioa  (Amberg,  1789) :  —  Sgwiema  Tkeologw 
CaiholicoB  (posthumous;  1807-1819,  8  vols.  8vo),  of 
which  an  abridgment  was  published  in  1828,  edited  by 
Professor  Salomon  of  Regensbuig. — ^Wetser  u.  Welte, 
Kircke^-Lexikony  iii,  186. 

Dobritzhoffer,  Mabtxn,  a  Jesuit  miasionarr,  wts 
bom  at  Gr&ts,  in  Styria,  in  1717.  He  waa  admitted 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1786,  and  was  sent  in  17-19 
as  missionary  to  Paraguay,  where  he  spent  eighteen 
years  among  the  Abipones  and  Gnaranaa,  when,  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  trm  Spanish 
South  America  in  1767,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Europe.  In  1784  he  published  Hist<Hria  de  Abiponilw, 
equettri  bellicotaque  Paraguaria  Natume  (Vienna,  3 
vols.  8vo,  1788-84).  It  is  very  ample  and  minute,  bat, 
though  it  contains  many  curious  and  interesting  fscta, 
abounds  in  extravagant  statementa.  Dobritzhoffer's 
book  was  a  fiivorite  with  Southey,  and  at  his  sugges- 
tion Sara  Coleridge  translated  it  into  Englbh— ^4" 
Aocouht  of  the  Abiponet,  an  eguestrian  Pecfk  of  Par- 
aguag  (1822,  8  vols.  8vo).  It  has  also  been  translated 
into  German.  Dobritzhofibr  died  at  Vienna  in  1791. 
-^Engli§h  Cgdopmdia;  Hoefer,  Aimr.  Biog,  Ghiraky 
xlv,  408. 

DooStse.     Docetism,  which  in  the  latter  half  o( 
the  second  oentur}'  took  form  in  the  sect  of  the  Valen- 
tinians — so  named  after  Valentinus — ^ia,  in  fact,  only  a 
form  of  Gnosticism — a  form,  moreover,  which  played  a 
most  important  part  in  the  general  movement  of  Gnos- 
ticism.   Its  prominent  teachers,  as  Valentinus— a  man 
of  great  depth,  ingenuity,  and  power  of  imagination— 
Cassianus,  and  Bardesanes,  are  reckoned  among  the 
Gnostics.    How  Docetism  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
general  Gnosticism  is  not  easy  to  be  stated  in  a  hnV^ 
article ;  the  Church  histories  must  be  consulted  on  tbifl 
point.     The  dualism  of  the  Oriental  philosophy,  tb® 
elements  of  which  were  extensively  embraced  in  »' 
forms  of  Gnosticism,  especially  the  view  which  held  to 
the  inherent  evil  of  matter,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  Gnostics  to  come  to  any  right  view  of  the  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  in  Christ's  person.    In  order  to 
remove  the  author  of  all  good  fhrni  all  contact  ^Hb 
matter,  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  same  as  evil, 
they  called  in  the  aid  of  Oriental  philosophy  in  ^^^ 
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to  people  the  space  between  God  and  matter  with  a 
Tast  succession  of  saperhnman  beings  as  mediators  be- 
tween God  and  the  world.  These,  emanating  ttom 
the  Deity,  were  called  SBOns ;  among  these  the  high- 
est rank  was  assigned  to  Christ.  Here,  however,  thej 
seem  to  have  split.  "  Many  imagined  that  Jesus  was 
a  mere  man,  and  maintained  that  the  fton  Christ  de- 
scended upon  the  man  Jesns  at  his  baptism,  and  left 
him  immediately  before  his  crucifixion,  so  that  Christ 
was  not,  in  fact,  subjected  to  pain  and  death ;  while 
others  held  that  the  body,  with  which  Christ  appear- 
ed  to  be  invested,  was  not  really  human  and  paasA- 
ble,  but  unsubstantial  or  etherial,  or,  at  least,  imma- 
terial: these  last  were  called  Docetas"  {Wad^Ungkm^M 
Hist,  of  the  CkunA,  p.  74, 75).  They  denied  the  whole 
humanity  of  Christ,  regarding  it  only  as  a  deceptive 
show,  a  mere  vition.  This  the  sense  of  the  Church 
could  not  bear.  *'  They  who  would  make  nothing  but 
a  spectre  are  themselves  spectres — spectral  men,"  is 
an  expression  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  Tertullian  says 
to  the  DocettB,  **  How  is  it  that  ffou  make  the  half  of 
Christ  a  lie  ?  He  was  all  truth."  And  again,  **  Yon 
are  offionded  when  the  child  is  nourished  and  fondled 
in  its  swaddling-clothes.  Tins  reverence  shown  to  na- 
ture you  despise;  and  how  were  you  born  yourself? 
Christ,  at  least,  loved  man  in  this  condition.  For  his 
sake  he  came  down  from  above ;  for  his  sake  he  sub- 
mitted to  every  sort  of  degradation — ^to  death  itself. 
In  loving  man  he  loved  even  his  birth,  even  his  flesh" 
(Neander,  Ckureh  Bisi.  ii,  869).  Neander  says :  *'  One 
consequence  of  the  disruption  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  by  Gnosticism  was  Docetism,  which  altogether 
denied  the  real,  humanly-sensuous  side  of  Christ's  life, 
and  only  adcnowledged  as  real  the  revelation  of  the  di- 
vine Being.  Preparation  for  this  view  had  been  made 
among  the  Jewish  theologians  by  the  representation 
that  it  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  superior  spirit  to 
appear  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Philo's  explanation  of 
the  Angelophanies,  and  the  Christology  of  the  Clem- 
entine homilies,  furnish  evidence  of  this.  According 
to  that  Docetic  conception,  the  heavenly  Being,  whose 
nature  is  pure  light,  suddenly  came  forth  as  a  sensu- 
ous apparition.  All  sensuousness  is  only  an  illusion 
practised  by  the  divine  Genius.  Hence  the  latter  by 
no  means  attached  himself  to  the  Demiurges ;  only  an 
appearance  of  him  descended  into  this  world"  (Nean- 
der, Hia,  o/DofftiuUf  i,  194). 

Docetism  was  a  most  sulkle  element,  which  wrought 
variously  before  it  had  any  discernible  concentration 
in  any  leading  men  or  sects,  and  it  infused  its  unreal 
and  fantastic  leaven  into  various  Gnostic  sects,  and 
other  later  ones  which  grew  out  of  Gnosticism.  It  was 
a  deep,  natural,  rationalistic,  pseudo-spiritualistic,  anti- 
incarnation  element.  It  was  firmly  set  against  the 
real  union  of  the  divine  and  humxm  in  Christ,  and 
against  all  dogmas  which  depend  upon  the  reality  of 
the  incarnation.  Hagenbach  says:  **The  Docetae, 
whom  Ignatius  (ad  Eph,  7,  8,  ad  Smym.,  c.  1-8)  al- 
ready opposed,  and  probably  even  the  apostle  John  (1 
John  i,  1-3 ;  iv,  2  sq. ;  2  John,  7)  (on  the  question 
whether  he  alludes  to  them  in  his  prologue  to  his  gos- 
pel, see  Ltlcke,  m  loc.)  may  be  considered  as  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Gnostics  (Burton,  BamptonrLect.  p.  158 
sq.).  They  form  the  most  decided  contrast  with  the 
Ebionites,  inasmuch  as  they  not  only  maintain  (in  op- 
position to  them)  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  also  merge 
bis  human  nature,  to  which  the  Ebionites  exclusively 
confined  themselves,  in  a  mere  phantom  (by  denying 
that  he  possessed  a  real  body).  Ebionitism  (Nazarit- 
ism)  and  Docetism  form,  according  to  Schleiermacher 
(Gkutbetulehre,  i,  124),  natural  heresies,  and  complete 
each  other,  as  far  as  this  can  be  the  case  with  one-sided 
opinions ;  but  they  quite  as  easily  pass  over  tnm  the 
one  to  the  other  (comp.  Domer,  Geschichte  der  Chris- 
tologie,  p.  849  sq.)"  (Hagenbach,  ^w^  of  Doetrimes,  i, 
48).  The  fathers  were  compelled  to  war  with  this 
subtle  Docetism  constantly,  as  it  ever  broke  out  in 


new  places,  and  attacked  the  true  Christian  faith  at 
most  unexpected  points.  Even  some  of  them,  as  Cle- 
ment and  Hilary,  were  temporarily  ensnared  by  some 
of  its  subtleties.  Docetism  (the  tpecukUioe  view  of 
Christ's  person)  reappears  in  modem  times  in  the 
mythical  and  spirituidistic  theories  which  "attempt 
to  reduce  Christianity  to  an  assthetic  religion,  in  which 
no  realities  are  necessary  but  such  as  the  human  mind 
can  supply  as  idecu^*  (Martensen,  Dogmatics^  §  128). 
See  Schaff,  Hiti.  of  the  Christian  Church,  i,  §  71 ;  Ne. 
ander.  Church  Bistary  (Torrey's  edit.),  i,  886 ;  ii,  717 ; 
Hase,  Chwrch  Histarpy  §  37 ;  Hagenbach,  History  of 
Doctrines;  Domer, /Aoc^rtne  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
(Edinb.  tiansL),  div.  i,  vol.  i. 

Dooh.    See  Docus. 

Dochan.    See  Millet. 

Doctor  (SiSaoKaXoc\  a  tecu^er,  as  the  terms  both 
signify  (Luke  ii,  46 ;  v,  17 ;  Acts  v,  34).     Anciently 

learned  men  among  the  Jews  were  denominated  &3n, 
chakamff  sage,  as  among  the  Greeks  they  were  called 
(To^oc,  vise.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  common 
appellative  for  men  of  that  description  was  vofiodida- 
ffKoXoCt" teacher  of  the  law,"  or  vo/icicoc,  ** lawyer," 
less  exactly  ypafifiarevQ ;  in  the  Hebrew  ^&10,  «o- 
pher',  meaning  "  scribe."  They  were  addressed  by 
the  honorary  title  of  S*!,  Bob,  "^3^,  Babbi,  great,  or 
master.  The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  had 
their  seven  wise  men,  who  were  called  Babboni  (q.  v.), 
of  which  number  Gamaliel  was  one.  They  called 
themselves  the  children  of  wisdom,  an  expression 
which  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Greek  ^uKoao- 
^oC>  *'  philosopher"  (Matt,  xi,  19 ;  Luke  vii,  85).  The 
heads  of  sects  were  called  fiithers  (Matt  xii,  27 ;  xxiii, 
1-9),  and  the  disciples,  D*^7*^pbp),  talmidim',  were  de- 
nominated sons  or  children.  The  Jewish  teachers,  at 
least  some  of  them,  had  private  lecture-rooms,  but 
they  also  taught  and  disputed  in  synagogues,  in  tem- 
ples, and,  in  fact,  wherever  tbey  could  find  an  au- 
dience. The  method  of  these  teachers  was  the  same 
with  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  Any 
disciple  who  chose  might  propose  questions,  upon 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  remark  and 
give  their  opinions  (Luke  ii,  46).     See  Disciple. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  part  of 
the  Temple  it  was  in  which  our  Saviour  was  found  sit- 
ting with  the  doctors.  There  was  no  school  in  the 
Temple;  but  there  was  a  synagogue,  and  several 
courts  of  council  and  judicature,  including  at  this  time 
the  great  Sanhedrim  itself.  It  is  very  probable  our 
Lord  was  offered  a  seat  among  them,  fi-om  their  being 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  searching  power  of  his 
questions,  and  the  depth  of  knowledge  which  they  dis- 
played. But  it  is  also  possible  that  he  might  have  sat 
on  the  floor  with  other  young  persons,  wUle  the  doc- 
tors sat  on  raised  benches,  according  to  their  custom. 
This  was  called  sitting  at  their  feet ;  and  as  the  bench- 
es were  often  raised  in  a  semicircle,  those  who  sat  or 
stood  in  the  area  might  well  be  said  to  be  ^*  among" 
the  doctors.     See  Jesus  ;  Temple. 

Teachers  were  not  invested  by  any  formal  act  of  the 
Church  or  of  the  civil  authorit}* ;  they  were  self-con- 
stituted. They  received  no  other  salary  than  some 
voluntary  present  fh)m  the  disciples,  which  was  called 
rtfiij,  rendered  "honor"  (1  Tim.  v,  17),  and  they  ac- 
quired a  subsistence  chiefly  by  the  ex^cise  of  some 
art  or  handicraft  See  Teacher.  According  to  the 
Talmudists,  they  were  bound  to  hold  no  conversation 
with  women,  and  to  refuse  to  sit  at  table  with  the  low- 
er class  of  people  (Matt  ix,  11 ;  John  iv,  27).  The 
subjects  on  which  they  taught  were  numerous  and  of 
no  great  interest,  of  which  there  are  abundant  proofii 
in  the  Talmud.     See  School. 

Doctors  of  the  law,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  chiefly  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees ; 
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Vut  they  are  Bometimes  dutingniahed  fh>in  that  sect 
(Lnke  v,  17).     See  Lawybb. 

la  the  schoola  that  were  eBtabUshed  after  the  de- 
stmctton  of  Jemfialem  at  Bab^'lon  and  Tiberias,  a  sort 
of  academical  degree  was  conferred,  the  circumstances 
attending  the  conferring  of  which  are  thus  stated  by 
Maimonides.  (1.)  The  candidate  for  the  degree  was 
examined  both  in  reference  to  his  moral  character  and 
his  literary  acquirements.  (2.)  Having  undergone 
thb  examination  with  approbation,  the  disciple  then 
ascended  an  elevated  seat  (see  Matt,  xxlii,  2).  (3.)  A 
writing  tablet  was  presented  to  him,  to  signify  that  he 
should  write  down  his  acquisitions,  since  they  might 
escape  from  his  memory,  and,  without  being  written 
down,  be  lost.  (4.)  A  key  was  presented  to  him,  to 
signify  that  be  might  now  open  to  others  the  treasures 
of  knowledge  (see  Luke  xi,  52).  (6.)  Hands  were  laid 
upon  him ;  a  custom  derived  from  Numbers  xxvii,  18. 
(6.)  A  certain  power  or  authority  was  conferred  upon 
him,  probably  to  be  exercised  over  his  own  disciples. 
(7.)  Finally,  he  was  saluted  in  the  school  of  Tiberias 
with  the  title  of  Rabbi,  and  in  the  school  of  Babylon 
with  that  of  Master.     See  Rabbi. 

DOCTOR,  primarily  a  teaeker,  1.  The  title  Doctor 
of  Theology  (^Doctor  Theohgim)  is  the  highest  academ- 
ical degree  in  theology.  In  England  and  America  it 
b  generally  given  under  the  title  Doctor  of  Divinity 
(^Doctor  DtcinUatu,  abridged  D.D.),  or  Doctor  of  Sa- 
cred Theology  (S.  T.  D.). 

2.  The  word  was  used  at  an  early  period  as  a  general 
expression  for  a  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  later 
it  was  applied  (before  it  became  a  special  academical 
title)  to  men  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in  theology, 
and  for  their  skill  in  teaching  it.  Pre-eminently  the 
title  Doctort  of  the  Church  (doctores  eoclesiss),  was 
given  to  four  of  the  Greek  fathers,  viz.  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysoetom;  and  to 
three  of  the  Latin,  viz.  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Greg- 
ory the  Great.  To  a  few  great  men  among  the  scho- 
lastics it  was  given  with  an  additional  epithet  to  des- 
ignate some  special  intellectual  quality  in  gift ;  thus, 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  Uie  following  doctors 
of  the  Church  were  thus  honored :  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Angelicus;  Johannes  Bonaventura,  Seraphicus;  Jo- 
hannes Duns  Sootus,  Snbtilis ;  Raimundus  Lullus,  II- 
luminatns ;  Alanus  de  Insulis  (de  Tlsle),  Universalis; 
Dnrandtts  de  S.  Pour^ain,  Resolutassimus ;  Gre^rius 
de  Rimini,  Authenticus;  Johannes  Taulerus,  Illumi- 
natus;  Johannes  Gersonus,  Christianissimus ;  Alex- 
ander Hales,  Irrefragabilis ;  Roger  Bacon,  Admirabi- 
lis ;  William  Occam,  Singnlaris. 

8.  The  academical  degree  of  doctor  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  the  12th  century  [see  Degree],  when  Ir- 
nerius  of  Bologna  has  the  credit  of  originating  the  cer- 
emonial of  investiture  for  the  doctorate  of  laws.  The 
University  of  Paris  almost  immediately  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  Bologna,  the  first  reception  of  doctors 
having  taken  place  in  the  year  1145,  in  favor  of  Peter 
Lombard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Porr6e,  the  greatest  theo- 
logians of  the  day.  Subsequently  to  this  period  the 
emperors  were  accustomed  to  confer  upon  the  uni- 
versities the  right  of  appointing  doctors  of  laws  by 
their  authority  and  in  their  name.  The  example  of 
the  emperors  was  speedily  followed  by  the  popes,  who 
conferred  corresponding  rights  with  reference  to  the 
canon  law.  From  the  11th  to  the  13th  century  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that,  both  in  Italy  and  France, 
the  terms  master  and  doctor  were  pretty  nearly  synon- 
ymous. According  to  Spelman,  the  degree  of  doctor 
was  not  given  in  England  until  the  time  of  king  John, 
A.D.  1207. 

4.  In  modem  times,  the  title  Doctor  of  Theology  is 
conferred  by  universities  and  colleges,  and  also  by  the 
Pope.  In  France  it  is  bestowed,  after  suitable  exam- 
ination, on  any  ecclesiastic  who  has  taken  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  a  faculty  of  theology  and  in  some  univer- 
sity.    In  the  faculty  of  theolog>'  in  Paris,  the  time  of 


necessary  studies  is  seven  years :  two  of  philosoidiy, 
after  which  they  commonly  receive  the  cap  of  mastpx 
of  arts ;  three  of  theology,  which  lead  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  theology;  and  two  of  licentiate,  during 
which  the  bachelors  are  continually  exercised  in  the^ 
ses  and  argumentations  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
the  scholastic  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  histoiy.  At- 
ter  further  examinations,  the  doctorate  in  full  Is  con- 
ferred. In  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  the  degree  is  now  generally  conferred  as  an 
honorary  one  (honoris  camtd),  without  examination, 
upon  men  having  distinguished  themselves  as  teachers 
of  Christianity  by  writing  or  speech.  In  the  univeF- 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (England)  the  academ- 
ical degree  of  doctor  is  still,  however,  given  upon  ex- 
amination (formal,  if  not  real)  to  masters  of  arts  of 
eleven  years*  standing ;  in  Cambridge,  to  maatera  of 
twelve  years'  standing,  or  to  bachelors  in  divinity  of 
fire. 

Doctors  CommODB,  formerly  the  college  of  the 
doctors  of  civil  law  in  London,  wherein  the  Cooit  of 
Admiralty  and  the  principal  ecclesiastical  oonrts  were 
held.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Henry  Harvey,  dean  of 
the  Arches,  previous  to  which  time  the  doctors  had 
lived  in  Paternoster  Row.  The  original  building 
burned  in  the  great  fire  in  1666,  when  the  doctors 
moved  for  a  time  to  Exeter  House.  After  some  time 
the  Commons  was  rebuilt,  and  the  doctors  returned  to 
their  former  quarters.  The  courts  which  have  beat 
wont  to  hold  their  sittings  at  Doctors  Commons  are 
the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Archdeacon's  Court,  the  Pre- 
rogative Court,  the  Faculty  Court,  the  Court  of  Dele- 
gates, and  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  PrerogatiTe 
Court  is  now  amalgamated  in  the  Probate  Court  (q.  ▼.), 
and  the  Court  of  Delegates  (q.  v.)  is  transferred  to  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council.  At  the  time 
when  these  courts  were  all  in  full  operation,  their  times 
of  session  were  regulated  by  terms,  as  in  the  courts  of 
equity  and  common  law,  a  certain  day  in  the  week  be- 
ing assigned  to  each  court  for  hearing  its  causes.  The 
Court  of  Arches,  the  Archdeacon's  Court,  the  Facnity 
Court,  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  are  now  the  only 
courts  which  continue  to  exercise  their  functions  in 
this  once  famous  spot.  The  Court  of  Arches  (so  called 
fh>m  having  sat  in  Arcubusj  or  under  the  arches  or 
bows  of  Bow  Church,  Cheapside)  is  the  court  of  appeal 
belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  judge 
in  this  court  is  styled  Dean  of  the  Arches,  and  he  has 
jurisdiction,  as  the  archbishop's  principal  official,  in  all 
ecclesiastical  causes  within  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury.— Chambers,  Encydopadui,  s.  v. 

Doctrinal  Theology.  See  Dogmatic  Theoi/- 
ooY;  Theolooy. 

Doctrine.    See  Dogma. 

Doctrine,  Christian,  Monastic  Congbsoa- 
TIOM8  OF  (^Doctrinaires^  Doctrinarians). ,  1.  Priests  of 
the  Christian  Doctrine,  a  congregation  of  secular  priests, 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  Instruct  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant.  Their  founder,  Cassar  de  Bus,  was 
bom  February  8,  1544,  at  Cavaillon,  in  France.  He 
took  orders  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  rich  bene- 
fice, and  for  some  time  led  a  dissolute  life  in  Paris ; 
but  on  his  return  to  the  quiet  Cavaillon  he  changed 
his  mode  of  life,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal 
to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  In  order  to  ex- 
tend his  philanthropic  activity,  he  united  with  four 
other  priests  of  Cavaillon,  and  now  added  to  his  former 
labors  that  of  catechising  poor  people  and  tibe  children. 
In  1598  the  association  obtained  a  special  authoriza- 
tion fh>m  the  Pope.  When  the  number  of  members 
had  increased  to  twelve,  they  elected  Cttsar  de  Bus  as 
their  superior.  The  new  superior  wished  to  consoli- 
date the  association  by  introducing  the  simple  vowa. 
This  induced  a  number  of  members  to  quit ;  but  in 
1597  pope  Clement  VIII  sanctioned  the  association  as 
a  sode^  of  secular  priests.    The  founder  soon  after 
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CIiDrch ;  yibile  in  the  treatment  I17  s  Ratianalinde  mi. 
thor  it  nltl  lose  the  cbancler  ot  a  brancfa  of  Chriitian 
tbeology,  and  appear  as  aiiziply  hisEociCBl.  lint,  tbaagh 
conception  and  definition,  and,  conscqaently,  mode  it 
treatment  and  divbion  or  matter  vary,  all  itorka  on  tha 
history  ol  doctrinei  embrace  a  history  of  the  contro- 
veniea  which  have  been  enrried  on  in  the  Christian 
Cbnreh  on  doctrinal  queetioni. 

2.  Asregaldslho  relation  oftho  History  of  Doctrinei 
to  other  branchea  of  theological  science,  it  is  evident- 
ly a  >nbd[riBioa  of  Church  history,  separately  treat«d 
on  acconnt  of  its  special  importance  for  theologiaDB, 
and  on  accoant  of  iCa  wide  ramiRcations.  It  preeup. 
poaea  Biblical  theology  aa  Ita  basia  (or  as  its  first  pe- 
riod). As  it  recoiinta  the  formation  and  contcnta  of 
pnblic  coDfesslons  of  faith,  and  the  diitinf^lthinR  prin. 
dples  Hit  forth  in  tbam,  it  forms  itaelf  the  basis  of 
i^mbidica,  or  comparatlTe  dogmatic  theology,  which 
stands  to  It  In  the  same  relation  as  Church  statistics 
ofanypaiticnlar  period  Blattdto  the  ad  Tanciog  history 
of  the  Church.  As  the  opinions  of  the  prominent,  es- 
pecially the  earliest,  fathers  of  the  Church  arv  of  con- 
slderable  Importance  in  the  history  of  any  Chriitian 
doctrine.  It  baa  frequently  occasion  to  reftr  to  the  re- 
sults of  PatHstics  (q.  v.).  Of  the  "  history  of  Hete- 
ales,"  the  beginning  will  always  have  to  be  noticed  in 
a  oomprehenslve  history  of  doctrine ;  its  ftartlier  prog- 
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became  bUnd,  but  continued  to  preach  and  work  for 
the  extension  of  his  society  antil  his  death  In  1607. 
The  aiwceseor  of  De  Boa,  Vlgier,  caused  new  tronble 
wlttdn  the  social  by  an  attempt  to  convert  the  society 
into  a  regular  ' '  monastic  congregation"  (q.  t.)  by  the 
IntrDdoctJon  of  solemn  tows.  This  led  pope  Paul  V 
to  aohject  the  society  to  the  general  of  Uie  Somaakiana. 
This  measure,  however,  increased  the  dlstarbance,  and 
pope  Innocent  X  on  thiit  acconnt  repealed  the  union, 
and  Eutijectad  the  priasta  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  to 
the  diocesau  bishops.  Theae  were  henceforth  again 
a  society  of  secular  priesta,  who  only  took  simple  tows. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  society 
liad  in  France  S  provinces,  15  bousea,  and  26  collegea. 
The  society  waa  abolished  by  the  French  Revolution ; 
their  last  superior,  M.  de  Bonnefonr,  died  in  1806. 

2.  A  CongrtgaUm  o/SUten  of  the  Chn^an  Dodrint 
was  likewise  founded  by  Ctesar  ds  Bus.  They  were 
more  commonly  called  Ursnlinee  of  Toulouse. 

3.  A  Conffrrgation  of  Doctrinarians  was  founded  in 
Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centory  by  Harco 
de  Sadis  Cusani.  The  object  of  this  society  was  like- 
wise to  give  instructiou.  Benedict  XIII  and  Benedict 
XIV  gave  to  this  society  the  direcdon  of  several  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  dty  0/  Rome.  The  lociety 
did  not  extend  much  beyond  Rome,  where  they  still 
give  elementary  instruction  in  a  few  schools. 

Doctrinei,  HlBtor;  of  (Germ.  DogmaigttchicUe), 
a  special  branch  of  Historical  Theology. 

1.  The  conception  and  the  definition  of  History  of 
Christian  doctrines  depend  upon  the  conception  and 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a  Christian  doctrine 
(dogma).  For  evangelical  Chrisdans,  who  believe  that 
nothing  should  t>e  received  aa  Christian  docbine  but 
what  is  clearly  Uught  in  the  Word  of  God,  the  his- 
tory of  doctrine  is  a  history  of  the  sfforta  made  by  the- 
ologians and  religions  denominations  to  develop  and 
shape  the  subetance  of  the  Christian  fiulh  into  doctrinal 
statements ;  of  deviations  from  the  pure  teachings  of 
the  Bible  ;  and  of  the  efforts  to  restore  and  defend  the 
theology  of  the  Bibls.  Roman  Catholics,  who  believe 
in  the  sole  infallibility  of  their  Church,  and  deny  that 
she  has  ever  added  anything  to  the  teachings  of  Jeans, 
dedne  history  of  doctrine  aa  a  scientiftc  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  doctrines  of  the  Chnrcb 
have  been  discussed,  developed,  and,  at  last,  authorita- 
tively deHned.  To  the  Rationalist,  who  does  not  be- 
lieve hi  the  immutability  of  the  word  of  the  Bible,  the 
history  of  doctrines  is  nothing  but  a  history  of  the  doc- 

Fmm  the  stand-point  of  evangelical  theologians,  the 
hiatory  of  doctrines  has  an  apologetic  character  with  re- 
gard to  Bible  theology;  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
nuke  it  an  apology  of  all  the  doctrines  defined  by  the 
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for  the  Chriatian  world  at  large.  To  a  "general  his- 
tory of  religion"  it  may  have  occasionally  to  referj 
and  with  the  history  of  philosophy  and  the  history  of 
Chrinlan  ethics  it  msy  sometimes  have  to  travel  over 
the  same  ground,  though  in  the  latCei  case  it  will  treat 
the  same  aubjecta  ftom  a  difFerent  point  of  view.  Ar- 
cheology, and  the  sciences  aoitiliary  to  Church  his- 
tory, such  as  universal  history,  ecclesiastics  1  philology, 
ecclesiastical  chronology,  diplomatics,  etc.,  i^so  aid  in 
famishing  materials. 

a.  The  value  of  the  History  of  Doctrines,  in  a  Bcientit- 
ic  point  of  view,  is  evident.  Though  the  hietoiy  of  no 
doctrine  can  have  a  decisive  influence  in  determining  , 
the  fiuth  of  an  evangelical  theologian,  who  to  this  end 
searches  the  Bible  exclusively,  it  is  for  him  tha  most 
important  portion  ofthe  history  ofthe  Christian  Church, 
leads  bim  into  a  more  minute  contemplation,  and  fre- 
quently into  a  deeper  Insight  of  Biblical  doctrines,  and 
furnishes  him  with  powerful  weapons,  both  apologetic 
and  polemic,  against  the  various  forms  of  error. 

4.  The  periods  of  the  history  of  doctrines  have  been 
differently  determined  by  the  writers  on  the  subject. 
IlagvnbaA  assumes  the  following  five  periods:  1.  The 
Age  of  Apologetics,  f^om  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age 
to  the  death  of  Origen  (A.D.  80-2M).  2.  The  Age  of 
Polemics,  from  the  death  of  Origen  to  John  Damascenua 
C2M-7B0).    8.  The  Age  of  Systems,  from  John  Dan 


:e  Refora 


holastici 


1)  (730-1617).     4.  The  Age  of  Polamico-ecclesl- 
astical  Symbolism  (the  conflict  of  confessions),  team 
the  Reformation  to  the  rise  of  the  Philosopby  of  Leib- 
and  Wolf  in  Germany  (1517-1720).     6.  The  Age 
iticlsm,  of  SpecuIaUon,  and  of  the  antagonism  ba- 
tween  Faith  and  Knowledge,  Philosophy  and  Chris- 
nity.  Reason  and  Revelation,  including  the  attempts 
reconcile  them,  tiota  the  year  1720  to  the  present 
day.     Neander't  division  is :  1.  To  Gregory  the  Great. 
2.  To  the  Reformation.     8.  From  the  Reformation  to 
e  present  time,     Htlnacher,  Engelhardt,  and  Meier 
lopt  the  division  into  Ancient,  Medinval,  and  Modem 
nes.     Klee  (Rom.  Cath.)  coincides  almost  with  Ha- 
mbach.     Bmaigarieii-Crmiia  (Rationalist)  adopts  in 
his  Compendium  six  periods:    1-  To  the  Council  of  . 
Sice ;  Formation  of  the  System  of  Doctrines  by  reflec- 
tion and  o;union.     2.  To  the  Council  of  ChalcedoD; 
Formation  by  the  Church,     S,  To  Gregory  VII ;  Con- 
flrmatlon  oTthe  Syst«m  by  the  Hierarchy.    4.  To  the 
end  of  the  IGtb  centniy ;  Conflrmation  by  the  Philoso- 
phy of  tha  Church.    S.  To  the  beginning  of  tba  ISth 
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centnrj ;  Poriflcation  by  Parties.  6.  To  tbe  preeent 
time ;  Purification  by  Science.  KUefotk  (Higb-Churcb 
Lntherao)  divides  as  follows : 


L  Age  of  Formation 
of  Dootrinea. 

2.  Age  of  STmbolteal 
Unity. 

8.  AgeofCompleiioD. 

4.     ^^    '*  Di48oluUon. 


Greek. 

Ram.CAtii. 

ProCesUnt. 

t 


Aoalytlo. 

Synibetie. 
STStematte. 


Tbedogy. 

Anthropology. 

Soteridiogy. 

Church. 


Rotenkranz  Cm  bis  iJHcyklop,  2d  edit.  p.  269)  makes, 
according  to  the  pbllosopbico-dtalectic  categories,  tbe 
following  division :  1.  Period  of  Analytic  Knowledge, 
of  substantial  feeling  (Greek  Cbnrch).  2.  Period  of 
Synthetic  Knowledge,  of  pore  objectivity  (Rom«  Catb. 
Cburcb).  8.  Period  of  Systematic  Knowledge,  wbicb 
combines  tbe  analysis  and  synthesis  in  their  unity, 
and  manifests  itself  in  the  stages  of  symbolical  ortho- 
doxy, of  subjective  belief  and  unbelief,  and  in  the  idea 
of  speculative  tlieology  (Protestant  Church). 

5.  The  ideal  of  a  history  of  doctrines  is  given  as  fol- 
lows by  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith  {Bibliotheca  Sacra,  iv,  560 
sq.) :  "  It  should  be  the  object  of  a  history  of  doctrines 
to  give  in  the  truest  possible  manner  the  order  in 
which  divine  truth  has  been  unfolded  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Church.  It  must  trace  down  the  whole  course 
of  doctrinal  discussion,  give  the  leading  cttaracteristics 
of  each  epoch,  as  distinguished  from  all  others,  and  at 
last  show  just  where  the  world  now  stands  in  the  di»- 
cussion  of  the  problems  which  Christianity  lias  pre- 
sented to  it.  It  should  be  a  faitiiful  mirror  to  tlie 
whole  doctrinal  history  of  the  Church.  It  must  inter- 
pret each  writer  according  to  the  sense  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  not  bring  in  subsequent  views  and 
modem  notions  to  explain  the  meaning  which  an  an- 
cient writer  gave  to  a  phrase  or  dogma.  It  must  show 
what  are  the  points  of  difference  in  the  reiterated  con- 
troversies about  the  same  doctrine.  It  must  carefully 
distinguish  the  theological  and  systematic  spirit  of  the 
different  ages  of  the  Church,  and  not  force  a  sul)se- 
quent  development  upon  an  antecedent  era.  It  must 
bring  out  into  clear  relief  the  influential  personages 
of  each  age,  and,  in  exhibiting  their  systems,  distin- 
guish between  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  individual 
and  the  general  spirit  of  his  times.  It  must  show  how 
controversies  about  one  series  of  doctrines  have  modi- 
fied the  views  held  respecting  other  doctrines ;  how 
each  doctrine  has  acquired  a  new  aspect,  according  to 
its  position  in  the  mind  or  system  of  an  author,  or  in 
its  relation  to  the  leading  controversies  of  the  age.  It 
must  show  when  a  d(^^a  was  held  strictly  and  when 
loosely ;  when  disconnected  fVom  a  system  and  when 
embraced  in  a  system.  It  must  careftiUy  guard 
against  the  error  of  supposing  that  when  a  doctrine 
was  not  carefully  discussed  by  the  inquisitive  and  dis- 
criminating intellect,  it  was  not  really  cherished  as  a 
matter  of  faith.  This  is  an  error  into  which  many 
have  fallen.  But  we  might  as  well  suppose  that  men 
did  not  believe  thoy  had  understanding  until  they  dis- 
cussed the  operations  of  this  faculty,  or  did  not  trust 
to  their  senses  until  they  invented  a  theory  of  sensa- 
tion. Such  a  history  must  show  the  influence  which 
councils,  confessions,  and  systems  have  had  upon  their 
respective  ceras ;  how  preceding  times  led  to  such  ex- 
positions of  the  faith,  and  subsequent  times  were  af- 
fected by  them.  It  must  exhibit  clearly  the  ruling 
ideas,  the  sliaping  notions  in  each  system,  and  how 
each  predominant  idea  has  modified  tbe  component 
parts  of  the  whole  system.  It  will  not  neglect  to  no- 
tice the  influence  which  national  habits  and  modes  of 
thought,  which  great  civil  and  political  changes,  which 
the  difilerent  philosophical  schools  have  had  upon  the 
formation  of  dogmas ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  it 
fail  to  notice  how  the  Christian  fidth  has  itself  acted 
upon  and  influenced  these  in  its  turn,  if  indeed  the 
latter  be  not  the  point  of  view  which  should  iiave  the 
precedency.  Such  a  history  must  finally  present  be- 
fore our  eyes  a  picture  of  a  real  historical  process  just 


as  it  has  been  going  on,  and  the  more  faithful  it  is  to 
all  the  leading  facts  of  the  case,  the  more  philosophical 
and  complete  will  it  be  as  a  history.  By  such  an  ex- 
hibition, the  whole  doctrinal  progress  of  the  Christian 
Church  being  set  before  our  eyes,  we  shall,  in  com- 
paring its  results  with  our  own  systems,  be  able  to 
see  wherein  we  are  defective,  one-sided,  and  partial; 
wherein  oor  systems  need  to  be  reformed,  filled  up,  or 
chastened ;  how  they  may  be  animated  i  y  a  new  life, 
and  gather  better  nurture ;  and  by  comparing  the  re- 
sults with  the  Scripture,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  what 
parts  of  its  sacred  truths  have  been  least  discnssed, 
wliat  problems  yet  remain  to  be  solved,  what  is  still  to 
be  done  in  order  that  our  divine  system  of  faith  be 
wholly  reproduced  in  the  Ufe  of  the  Cbnrch,  in  order 
that  idl  its  truths  and  doctrines  stand  out  as  distinctly 
and  majestically  in  the  history  of  the  race  as  they  do 
in  that  revelation  which  was  given  to  control  and  de- 
termine this  history.** 

6.  The  history  of  doctrines  has  been  treated  as  an 
independent  branch  of  theological  science  only  in  mod- 
em times,  yet  some  of  the  earlier  writers  of  Church 
histoiy,  as  well  as  the  theologians,  prepared  the  way 
for  it.  Thus  the  works  of  Irenasus,  Hippolytns,  Ori- 
gen,  and  Tertullian  against  the  heretics  fhmish  much 
valuable  material.  Much,  too,  is  found  scattered  in 
the  apologetical  and  polemical  literature  of  the  earlier 
and  mediaeval  periods  of  the  Church.  A  more  definite 
preparation  for  a  history  of  doctrines  is  found  in  the 
works  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians  Petavios 
(J^us  de  TheohgicU  Ihgmatibnt,  1644--50),  Thomassin 
(Dogmata  Theciogica^  1684-89),  and  Dumesnil  {Doc- 
trina  et  Diaciplma  Ecclesias,  1780),  and  of  the  Protest- 
ant theologian  Forbesius  a  Corse  (Instruetiones  Jlisfor- 
ico-theologicas  de  Dodrina  Chrittiana,  1703),  who  ande^ 
took  to  prove,  especially  in  opposition  to  cardinal  Bel- 
larmin,  the  agreement  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers  and  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  fathers.  A 
direct  transition  to  the  treatment  of  the  history  of  doc- 
trines as  a  separate  science  may  be  found  in  the  pr^- 
ace  by  Semler  to  the  EvangeHtde  (Havbendehre  of  J.  S. 
Baumgarten  (Halle,  1759-60).  The  literature  of  spe- 
cial compendinms  and  manuals  of  the  history  of  doc- 
trines begins  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  has 
more  recently  become  quite  copious.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  these  works  belong  to  German  literature, 
only  a  few  original  works  having  arisen  by  writers 
of  other  countries.  The  most  important  works  on 
the  subject  are  the  following :  S.  G.  Lange,  Aa^ftkr- 
liche  GetchichU  der  Dogmen  (Leipzig,  1796,  incom- 
plete);  J.  Ch.  Wundemann,  6^esc&«cAte  der  dtrigtUthm 
Glaubendehren^  etc.  (from  Athanasius  to  Gregorj  the 
Great,  2  vols.  Leipz.  1798-99);  W.  Mttnscher,  Hand- 
buck  der  ckrittl.  Dogmenge$ckkhU  (4  vols.  Marborg, 
1797-1809;  only  to  the  year  604;  the  first  treatment 
in  the  pragmatic  method),  and  Lekrbuch  der  ckivd. 
DogmengetcMchte  (MAThiiXgjl912;  8d  edit,  revised  and 
continued  by  D.  von  C6lln,  Hupfeld,  and  Neudecker, 
Cassel,18S2-1888, 8  vob.  8vo;  Eog.  transl.  (Compendi- 
um) by  Mnidock,  New  Haven,  1880, 12mo) ;  F.  Miinter 
(Danish  bishop),  ffandb.  of  earlier  Hi^.  of  Christ.  DocL 
(1801  sq. ;  Germ,  transl.  by  Evers,  GOtt.  1802,  2  vols., 
incomplete) ;  J.  Ch.W.  Angusti,  Lekrb.  der  <Aridl  Dog- 
mengeseh,  (edited  by  J.  G.  T.  Engelhardt,  Erlang.  182^ 
28, 2  vols.) ;  F.  G.  Ruperti,  Gtech,  der  Dogmen  (Berlin, 
1881) ;  L.  F.  O.  Baumgarten -Crusius,  Lehrbiich  der 
ekriaU,  Vogmeageeeh.  (Leipz.  1882, 2  vols.  8vo)  and  Cm^ 
pendktm  der  Dogmengeaeh,  (ed.  by  Ease,  Leipz.  184M€, 
2  vols.) ;  C.  G.  H.  Lentz,  GeachickJte  der  ehrittl.  Dogmen 
(Helmst.  1834-85,  2  vols.);  J.  G.V.  Engelhardt, />>?• 
mengesch.  (Neusladt,  1839, 2  voU.) ;  F.  C.  Meyer,  /Mr- 
buck  der  Dogmengeaeh.  (Giessen,  1840, 2d  edit,  by  Gnat 
Baur,  1864) ;  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  LeMmch  der  Dogmar 
getehichte  (Leipz.  1840,  5th  edit.  1867 ;  Engl,  transl.  by 
C.  W.Buch,Bdinburgh,1846, 3d  edit.  1868 ;  the  English 
transl.  revised,  with  large  additions  fh>m  the  4th  Ge^ 
man  edit,  and  other  sources,  by  H.  B.  Smith,  2  vols. 
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New  York,  1861);  F.  C.  Baur,  Lehrb.  dor  cTingU,Dog' 
mengesch.  (Stuttg.  1849,  3d  ed.  Tubing.  1867),  and  Vorle- 
gungen  uber  die  christl,  DogmengeKh,  (edit,  by  bis  son,  F. 
F.  Baur,  3  vols.  Leipz.  1866-1867);  Karl  Beck,  Lekrh, 
der  chrittL  Dogmmgetch.  (Weimar,  1848,  2d  edit  1864) ; 
Biarheineke,  ChristL  Dogmeageach.  (edited  by  Mattbies 
and  Vatke,  being  the  4th  volume  of  the  complete  works 
oT  Marheineke,  Berlin,  1849) ;  L.  Noack,  Die  chritti. 
DogmengeKk,  (Erlangen,  1852,  2d  edit.  1866) ;  J.  C.  L. 
Giesder,  Dogmengeschichte  (ed.  by  Redepenning,  Bonn, 
1855,  8vo) ;  Neander,  Ckristl.  Dogmenguck,  (ed.  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  Jacobi,  2  vols.  8vo,  Berl.  1857-8 ;  Eng.  transl.  by 
Ryland,  in  Bobn's  library,  2  vols.  12mo,  Lond.  1858) ; 
H.  Schmid,  Lthr.  der  Dogmenguck,  (Ndrdlingen,  1860, 
2d  ed.  1868).  The  only  recent  works  on  the  subject 
by  Boman  Catholic  authors  are  thoee  by  Kleo,  Lehrhuch 
der  Dogmengeschichte  (Mainz,  1887-38,  2  vols.);  and 
Schwane,  Dogmengesch.  der  pcUrist.  Zeit  (pt  the  period 
from  325-787,  Munster,  2  parts,  1866-67). 

No  copious  or  complete  history  of  doctrines  has  been 
produced  in  England;  but  the  great  writers  of  the 
English  Cfaurch,  in  treating  special  topics,  have  large- 
ly illustrated  them  from  history.  **  Though  compris- 
ing no  continuous  and  entire  history  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  even  when  investigating  a  particular  sub- 
ject, often  doing  it  incidentally,  the  labors  of  Hooker 
and  Bull,  of  Pearson  and  Waterland,  are  every  way 
worthy  to  be  placed  beside  those  of  Baur  and  Domer. 
The  learning  is  as  ample  and  accurate,  the  logical 
grasp  is  as  powerful,  and  the  judgment  more  than 
equal*'  (Shedd,  Pref.  vii).  The  writer  just  cited  has 
the  honor  of  having  produced  one  of  the  flrst  books  of 
the  class  in  English  literature  (^4  History  of  Christian 
Doctrines,  by  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  New  York, 
C.  Scribner,  dd  ed.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo).  This  work  is 
candid,  luminous,  and  able  throughout,  though  it  does 
not  aim  at  a  full  treatment  of  all  topics  in  Christian 
theology.  **  It  gives  the  results  of  extensive  reading, 
and  the  analogies  of  a  patient  and  devout  thinker. 
Holding  firmly  to  the  great  Puritan  theology,  Dr. 
Shedd  shows  a  master}'  of  modem  German  specula- 
tion ;  and  while  his  pages  are  not  burdened  with  co- 
pious notes,  or  enriched  with  the  laboriously  collated 
extracts  with  which  Hagenliach  or  Gieseler  favor  us, 
the  gist  of  all  the  controversies  is  well  indicated'*  {Brit- 
ish QuarUrly,  April,  1865,  p.  326).  The  only  other 
work  of  the  class  in  English  literature  is  Historical 
Theology,  a  Review  of  the  principal  doctrinal  Discussions 
in  the  Christian  Church  since  the  Apostolic  Age,  by  Wil- 
liam Cunningham,  D.D.,  princifMl  of  New  College, 
Edinburgh  (2d  ed.  1864,  2  vols.  8vo).  This  is  a  poet- 
humous  work,  edited  firom  Dr.  Cunningham's  college 
lectures  by  his  literary  executors.  Of  course  it  has 
not  the  compactness  or  the  finish  which  it  might  have 
had  if  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  author  himself; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
historical  theology. 

The  history  of  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  so  fiir 
as  relates  to  the  doctrinal  principles  set  forth  in  them, 
belongs  to  history  of  doctrine ;  but  it  is  now  generally 
treated  as  a  separate  branch  of  historical  theology, 
under  the  name  of  Symbolics.  See  Confessions; 
Creeds;  Symbolics. 

Tables  exhibiting  the  histoiy  of  doctrines  have  been 
published  by  Hagenbach,  Tahellarische  Uebersicht  der 
Dogmengeschichte  bis  aufdie  RfformcUion  (Basel,  1828) ; 
Vorlunder,  TabeU.-ubersichlliche  Darstellung  der  Dog- 
msngesch,  (Hamburg,  1885-1855,  3  parts) ;  Lange,  Xd. 
der  Kirch.-u,  Dngmengesch.  (Jena,  1831). 

In  addition  to  the  general  works  on  the  history  of 
doctrines,  there  are  a  number  on  special  periods  (as  the 
theology  of  the  apostolic  fathers),  and  also  monographs 
on  special  doctrines  (as  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  the  Trinity,  etc.),  all  of  which  are  noticed  in 
the  articles  devoted  to  these  special  subjects.  Outlines 
of  the  history  of  the  principal  doctrines  are  also  more 
or  less  given  in  the  general  ^'Church  histories/'  and 
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in  the  works  on  dogmatic  theology  and  symbolics. 
We  refer  to  the  special  articles  in  this  Cyclopaedia  on 
these  branches  of  scientific  theology  for  the  literature. 

Do^'CUS  (A««  V.  r.  AiMtfiK ;  Vnlg.  Doch ;  Sjt.  Doak\ 
a  **  little  hold"  (r6  dxvpwftaTiov ;  Yulg.  muniHunctt- 
htm),  near  Jericho  (1  Mace,  xvi,  15 ;  compare  verse  14), 
built  by  Ptolemseus,  the  son  of  Abnbus,  and  in  which 
he  entertained  and  murdered  his  &ther-in-law,  Simon 
MaccabAus,  with  bis  two  sons.  By  Josephus  (Ani, 
ziii,  8,1;  War,  i,  2,  8)  it  is  called  Dagon  {Aaywv), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  **  one  of  the  fortretaes  (jipvfia' 
TiMni)  above  Jericho."  The  word  is  probably  the  Ara- 
mssan  Dakeka,  a  watchrUwer  (Grimm,  Exeg,  Handb.  in 
loc.).  The  name  still  remains  in  the  neighborhood, 
attached  to  the  copious  and  excellent  springs  of  i4tn- 
Duk,  which  burst  forth  in  the  Wady  Nawa'imeh,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Qnarantania  (Kurnntul), 
about  four  miles  N.W.  of  Jericho  (Robinson,  lUs.  ii, 
809).  Above  the  springs  are  traces  of  ancient  founda- 
tions, which  may  be  those  of  Ptolemy's  castle,  but 
more  probably  of  that  of  the  Templars,  one  of  whose 
stations  this  was  (see  Mllnter,  Stai^tenb.  der  Ord,  des 
Tempelh,  i,  419).  It  stood  as  late  as.  the  latter  end  of 
the  18th  centur}%  when  it  was  visited  by  Brocardns, 
who  calls  it  Dooch  {D^gcr,  Terra  JScmcta,  ch.  vii,  p.  178, 
ed.  Bonfr^ro  in  OnomastJ). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Dod,  Albert  Bald'^^in,  D.D.,  an  emhient  Pres- 
byterian minister  and  mathematician,  was  bom  in 
Mendham,  N.  J.,  March  24, 1805,  and  graduated  A.B. 
at  Princeton  in  1822.  In  1826  he  became  tutor,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1829,  and  in  1880  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Princeton  College.  He 
filled  the  office  with  signal  ability  and  success  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  died,  after  a  short  illness,  Nov.  20, 
1845.  To  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathematics  he 
added  an  acute  metaphysical  turn  and  a  taste  for  gen- 
eral literature,  so  that  his  mental  culture  was  broad 
and  catholic.  He  wrote  several  articles  of  great  val- 
ue in  the  Princeton  Review,  and  among  them  one  on 
Transcendeniaiism  (vols,  xi,  xii),  which  was  afterwards 
reprinted  as  a  separate  pamphlet  on  account  of  its 
masterly  treatment  of  the  subject. — Sprague,  Anncds, 
iv,  787. 

Dod,  John,  an  eminent  Puritan  divine,  was  bom 
at  Sbotledge,  Cheshire,  England,  in  1547,  and  was 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  lie  be- 
came fellow,  and  resided  for  sixteen  years.  At  col- 
lege he  acquired  great  reputation  both  as  a  disputant 
and  a  preacher.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Han- 
well,  Oxfordshire,  in  1581,  where  he  remained  twenty 
years,  and  was  very  popular  and  useful.  He  was  sus- 
pended for  nonconformity  by  Dr.  Bridges,  bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  went  to  Cannons'  Ashby,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, where  he  was  again  silenced  on  a  complaint 
to  king  James  by  bishop  Ncale.  After  the  death  of 
king  James  he  ^ned  liberty  to  resume  his  public  la- 
bors, which  he  did  with  unremitted  faithfulness  and 
success  till  his  death  in  August,  1645,  at  Fawesley, 
Northamptonshire,  a  living<to  which  he  was  presented 
in  1624.  Mr.  Dod  was  an  excellent  scholar,  especially 
in  Hebrew.  He  published  An  Exposition  of  the  Prov- 
erbs (London,  1608, 4to) : — Sermons  on  Lamentations  Hi 
(London,  1608,  4to) :  —  A  Remedy  against  Contentions 
(Lond.  1609,  4to) ;  and,  together  with  Robert  Cleaver, 
An  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  a  Cate- 
chism (Lond.  1632,  4to). 

Do'da¥  (Heb.  Doday\  ^*iy^,  prob.  another  form 
for  Dodo;  Sept.  Audia  v.  r.  Autiat  and  Ati>^afa,  Vulg. 
Dudia'),  an  Ahohite,  the  chief  officer  of  the  contingent 
for  the  second  month  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
4) ;  probably  the  same  as  Dodo  (q.  v.),  whose  son 
Eleazar  was  one  of  David's  three  chief  braves  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  9 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  12).  By  some  the  words  ^t3?i» 
"fl,  ^*  Eleazar  the  son  of,**  are  supposed  to  have  acci- 
dentally escaped  in  transcription  f^om  the  text  in  1 
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ChroD.  xxviif  i  making  this  person  the  father  of  the 
military  character  there  spoken  of. 

Do'danim  (Heb.  Dodcuum\  D"*37^,  derir.  un- 
known ;  Sept.  'Pucioc,  Vulg.  Dodanim),  a  family  or  race 
descended  from  (the  fourth  son  of)  Javan,  the  son  of  Ja- 
pheth  (Gen.  x,  4).  The  authorities  vaiy  as  to  the  form 
of  the  name :  the  Hebrew  text  has  Dodanim  in  Genesis, 
but  RoDAHiM  (Q'^S^i'^)  in  the  text  of  the  parallel 
passage  (1  Chron.  i,  7,  margin  0*^9^1^,  Sept.  again 
'Police  [v.  r.  At*Savdfi\f  and  Vnlg.  Dodamm,  A.  V. 
**  Dodanim") ;  Dodanim  appears  in  the  SyriaCf  Chal- 
dee,Tulgate,  Persian,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  in  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos;  Rodanim  is  supported  by  the 
Sept.,  the  Samaritan  version,  and  some  early  writers, 
as  Ensebins  and  Cosmas.  The  weight  of  authority  is 
in  favor  of  Dodanim ;  the  substitution  of  'Po^coi,  Bho- 
dicaUf  in  the  Sept.  may  have  arisen  fh>m  fluniliarity 
with  that  name  (compare  Ezelc  xxvii,  16,  where  it  is 
again  substituted  for  Dedan).  Dodanim  is  regarded 
as  identical  with  Z)ardafi9  (Gesenins,  Theiowr,  p.  1266), 
the  latter,  which  is  the  original  form,  having  been 
modified  by  the  change  of  the  liquid  r  into  o,  as  in 
Barmilcar  and  BomUcar,  Hamilcar  and  HamQco  (Hall, 
Lit,  Zeit,  1841,  No.  4).  Thus  tl^  Targum  of  Jonathan, 
tliat  on  Chrooicles,  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  give 
Dardtmia  for  Dodanim.  The  Dardani  were  found  in 
historical  times  in  Illyricum  and  Troy:  the  former 
district  was  regarded  as  their  original  seat.  They 
were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgic  race,  and  are  grouped 
with  the  Chittim  in  the  genealogiosl  tahle,  as  more 
closely  related  to  them  tlian  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  Pelasgic  race  (Knobel,  FSflbeitq/e/,  p.  104  sq.). 
The  similarity  of  the  name  Dodona  in  Epirus  (Strabo, 
vii,  327  sq.)  has  led  to  the  identification  of  Dodanim 
with  that  place  (Michaelis,  SpiciUg.  i,  120);  but  a 
mere  local  designation  appears  too  restricted  for  the 
general  tenor  of  Gen.  x.  See  Ethnology.  Kallsch 
(Comm.  on  Gen.)  identifies  Dodanim  with  the  Dcaud- 
antf  who  occupied  the  coast  of  Apulia :  he  regards  the 
name  as  referring  to  Italy  generally.  The  wide  and 
unexplained  difference  of  the  names,  and  the  compar- 
ative unimportance  of  the  Daunians,  form  objections 
to  this  view.  Those  who  prefer  the  reading  Roda- 
nim refer  it  to  the  Greek  inhabitants  along  the  river 
Hhone  (Bochart,  PhcUeg^  iii,  6),  from  the  original  Bho- 
dm  (Tuch,  Gen,  p.  216).— Smith,  s.  v. 

Do'davah  (Heb.  only  in  the  prolonged  form  Do- 
dava'hu^  Irtl^il  v.  r.  IHI^^,  beloved  of  Jekovak; 
Sept.  dkioiia  V.  r.  'Q^ta,  Vulg.  Dodan\  an  inhabitant 
of  Mareshah,  and  fiither  of  the  Eliezer  who  predicted 
the  wreck  of  Jehoshaphat*s  fleet  auxiliary  to  Ahaziah 
(2  Chron.  xx,  37).  B.C.  ante  895.  In  the  Jewish 
traditions  Dodavah  is  the  putative  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
who  was  (in  reality)  his  uncle  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb*  ad  loc.). 

Dodd,  Charles,  an  English  Romanist  divme, 
whose  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  Richard  Tootle. 
He  resided  at  Harvington,  Worcestershire,  where  he 
died  about  1745.  He  published  a  Church  History  of 
England  from  1500  to  1688,  chiefiy  toith  regard  to  Oath- 
oUcka  (Brussels,  1737,  eight  parts,  in  3  vols.  fol.).  It 
was  printed  in  England,  though  dated  at  Brussels.  It 
was  sharply  criticised  by  Constable,  a  Jesuit,  in  1740, 
and  Dodd  replied  as  sharply  (1742).  Berington,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  Gregorio  Pcmzanij  speaks  of  Dodd  as 
the  author  of  other  works  "against  the  insidious  con- 
duct, as  he  deemed  it,  of  the  Jesuits,  in  their  transac- 
tions with  the  secular  clerg}%"  His  Church  History 
was  for  a  long  time  ver}'  scarce  and  dear,  but  a  new 
edition  was  undertaken  in  1889  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.Tier- 
ney,  of  which  5  vols.  8vo  have  appeared  (1839-1843). 

Dodd,  WUliam,  LL.D.,  an  unworthy  clerg3rman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  in  1729,  at  Bourn, 
Lincolnshire,  and  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1745.  In  1753  he  was  ordained,  and 
settled  in  London ;  and  from  this  time  he  continued  to 


obtain  a  succession  of  small  preferments  in  the  Charch, 
holding,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  two  chapels  in 
London,  with  a  rectory  and  vicarage  in  the  countzr, 
and  possessing  an  ecclesiastical  income  of  X800  a  Tear. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the 
day;  was  one  of  the  king's  chaplains ;  and  in  1763  iras 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  Philip  Stanhope,  after- 
wards  earl  of  Chesterfield.     In  1775  he  was  deprived 
of  his  king's  chaplaincy  for  having  offered  to  the  wife 
of  chanceUor  Apsley  a  bribe  of  £8000  if  she  would  se- 
cure him  the  living  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Sqaan, 
He  preached  his  last  sermon  Feb.  2, 1777 ;  two  davs 
after  he  forged  a  bond  for  £4200  on  Lord  Chesterfield, 
was  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  Feb.  24,  and  exe- 
cuted June  27.     Strenuous  eflTorts  were  made  by  men 
of  the  liighest  rank  to  save  him,  but  without  effect 
He  was  a  man  of  superficial  learning,  but  of  great  lit- 
erary industry.     Besides  minor  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse,  he  published  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (1751,  4to)  :—Thou4^  on  the  gtorious  Efi^ 
any  of  ow  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  poetical  essay  (1758. 
4to) : — Sermons  on  the  Paraiies  and  Miracles  (1758. 4 
vols.  8vo) : — Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  etc.,  o/tk 
Magdalen  Charity  (1759,  8vo)  i—A  famiKar  EzpioM' 
turn  of  the  poetical  Works  of  Milton  (1762, 12mo)  '.-Re- 
Jhctums  on  Death  (1763,  12mo) :— Comfort  for  (he  A}- 
jHOed  (1764,  8vo)  -.—The  Visitor  (1764,  2  vols.  ISmo): 
— a  new  edition  of  Lockers  Commotqflace-book  to  Ike  B- 
ble  (1766,  AUi):— Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  the  Gnat, 
trans! .  from  Massillon  (1769, 8vo) : — A  Commentary  m 
the  Bible,  8  vols.  foL  (published  in  numbers,  com- 
menced in  1765,  and  completed  in  1770.     "  In  order  to 
give  greater  ^lat  to  this  undertaking,  it  was  n- 
nounced  that  lord  Masham  had  presented  bim  with 
the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  that  he  had  help  aim  from 
the  MSS.  of  lord  Clarendon,  Dr.  Waterland,  and  other 
celebrated  men .    The  ability  and  sound  judgment  vitb 
which,  in  the  compilation  of  tfab  work,  Dodd  availed 
himself  of  the  labors  of  preceding  commentators,  for- 
eign as  well  as  British,  have  rendered  this  a  very  val- 
uable work."     It  was  made  the  basis  of  Dr.  Coke » 
Commentary,  without  adequate  acknowledgment):- 
Sermons  to  young  Men  (1771,  8  vols.  12mo)  :--The  Fre- 
quency of  capital  PumAments  inconsistent  leith  Justice, 
sound  Policy,  and  Religion  (1772,  8vo):  — T***^ » 
Prison,  etc.,  wUh  Memoirs  of  his  Life  (posthumonn 
See  some  interesting  notices  of  Dodd's  attack  on  Wes* 
ley,  and  of  Weslev's  visits  to  him,  in  Wesley's  Work 
N.  Y.  ed.,  iv,  246,^466 ;  vi,  587. 

Doddridge,  Philip,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  London 
June  26,  1702.     His  parents  were  pious  Dissenters, 
and  took  pains  to  educate  their  children  religiov^J 
Philip  was  introduced  by  his  mother  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  characters  and  scenes  of  the  O.  and  N.T.  history 
by  means  of  some  Dutch  tiles  that  lined  a  comer  of 
their  sitting-room.     In  his  childhood  he  was  taugM 
the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  from  his  teoth 
to  his  thirteenth  year  he  attended  the  gnmrniar-^cbooi 
at  Kingston-on-fhames.    In  1715  he  entered  a  pnviw 
school  at  St.  Albans,  kept  by  Mr.  Nathanael  Wood, 
and  here  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Samuel  Cla*' 
who  aided  him  in  many  ways  after  the  death  of  W 
fiither  (1715).    Doddridge  repaid  his  benefactor  by  M 
devotion  to  study  and  to  personal  religion.    In  ^' 
he  received  an  offer  from  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  *»> 
Uved  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  heard  of  his  clutf- 
acter  and  circumstances,  to  send  him  to  either  of 
two  universities  on  condition  of  his  becoming  »  "«'* 
gyman  in  the  Church  of  England.     He  decUned  we 
proposal.     Mr.  Clarke  now  undertook  to  bear  the  e 
pense  of  his  education,  and  Doddridge  gl*di7  ^ 
braced  the  offer  by  entering,  in  1719,  the  «««*^'"^^, 
Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  studied  unoe 
Dr.  Jennings.    In  1722  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  «»^ 
was  settled  over  the  congregation  at  Kibworth  ss  s 
cessor  to  Dr.  Jennings.     In  1729  he  removed  to  ittj^' 
borough,  to  be  assistant  to  the  venerable  Mr.  oo 
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In  the  8am€i  year;  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  conjanction  with 
Dr.  Watts,  Rev.  Mr.  Saundera,  Rev.  Mr.  Some,  and 
others,  established  an  academy  for  pre|Miring  joong 
men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  Dissenters ; 
and  to  that  institution  he  was  appointed  tutor.  No 
man  was  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Doddridge  for  that 
situation,  and  the  institution  soon  acquired  a  wide  ce- 
lebrity. A  pressing  invitation  trom  the  Independent 
congregation  in  Northampton,  enforced  by  the  advice 
of  £^.  Watts  and  other  friends  to  accept  it,  led  him  to 
a  new  sphere  of  labor ;  and  ftom  December  24, 1729, 
he  discharged  in  that  town  the  double  duty  of  pastor 
of  a  large  congregation  and  tutor  to  the  theological 
seminary.  **  Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  laborious 
or  conscientious  life  than  that  of  Doddridge.  To  serve 
his  divine  Master  was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  heart ; 
and  to  the  advancement  of  the  sacred  cause  he  brought 
all  the  energies  of  an  active  mind,  and  all  the  stores 
of  an  almost  boundless  knowledge,  daily  to  bear. 
Many  students  resorted  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  amongst  these  not  a  few  who  afterwards 
rose  to  distinction,  not  among  the  Dissenters  only,  but 
in  the  established  churches  of  England  and  Scotland, 
in  America,  and  even  in  Holland.  The  University  of 
Aberdeen  conferred  on  him,  in  1736,  the  degree  of  D.D. 
He  was  a  voluminous  author.  His  most  important 
works  are  Sermons  on  Begeneraiion ;  Sermons  to  Young 
People;  Life  o/ Colonel  Gardner;  Sise  and  Progress  o/ 
ReUgion  in  the  Soul;  Femify  Expositor,  or  Parcphrase 
and  Version  of  the  N.  T,  Dr.  Doddridge's  fhune,  never 
robnst  at  any  time,  was  enfeebled  by  his  incessant  la- 
bors, and  severe  cold  having  settled  on  his  lungs,  and 
been  followed  by  symptoms  of  consumption,  he  was 
advised  to  try  the  effects  of  a  sea  voyage.  On  the  80th 
of  September,  1751,  he  sailed  ftom  Falmouth  in  a  ves- 
sel bound  for  Lisbon,  where  he  landed  on  the  Idth  of 
October,  and,  being  completely  exhausted,  he  sank  in 
a  few  days,  expressing  to  Mrs.  Doddridge,  who  accom- 
panied him,  his  firm  faith  and  joyful  hope  in  Christ" 
(Rich,  Cychpadia  of  Biography,  s.  v.).  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Doddridge's  works  is  that  of  Leeds,  1802,  10 
vols.  8vo,  the  first  vol.  containing  his  Ufe  by  Job  Or- 
ton.  His  Ledvres  on  Pneumatology,  Ethics,  and  Divine 
ity  are  stereotyped  in  one  vol.  imp.  8vo  (Lond.,  Bohn). 
The  Family  Expositor  has  passed  through  roAny  edi- 
tions ;  a  convenient  one  is  that  of  Amherst  (1844,  royal 
8vo),  with  memoir  by  Prof.  N.  W.  Fiske. 

As  commentator  and  theologian  Dr.  Doddridge  de- 
serves the  praise  of  industry  and  purity  of  aim,  but 
in  no  field,  except  in  that  of  practical  religion,  did  he 
rise  to  the  first  rank.  In  the  Commentary  '^  Dod- 
dridge always  writes  in  a  good  spirit.  The  love  of 
Christ  reigns  in  his  heart,  and  pours  itself  out  in  all 
that  he  says.  This  is  the  charm  of  his  *  Observations.* 
His  ^  Notes,'  though  often  valuable,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  possess  the  highest  philological  merit.  Dr. 
Doddridge  had  not  the  time,  the  training,  nor  the 
means  to  furnish  a  thorough  critical  commentary  on 
the  N.  T.  The  paraphrase  is  diffuse,  often  needlessly 
so ;  circuitous  in  expression,  when  the  straightforward 
simplicity  and  terseness  of  the  original  would  be  far 
better.  It  is  proof  enough  of  the  comparative  and  ab- 
solute worth  of  the  Observations  that  they  are  more 
and  more  read,  at  family  devotion  and  in  private  read- 
ing, to  the  exclasion  of  other  parts,  and  in  preference 
to  other  commentators.  Good  sense,  warm  piety,  flow- 
ing ease  of  expression,  and  a  happy  exhibition  and 
improvement  of  his  text,  mark  the  Observations,  and 
recommend  them  to  the  Christian  reader"  (jComprehem' 
five  Commentary,  Phila.,  Supplement).  As  a  divine, 
**  with  all  his  manifold  excellencies,  Doddridge  had 
neither  a  deep  theological  interest  nor  a  strenuous  the- 
ological mind.  He  did  not  always  conceive  of  nice 
distinctions  clearly;  he  did  not  value  them  highly 
when  conceived.  Hencoi  he  flees  to  authorities,  re- 
cites catalogues,  and  balances  opinions,  and  continual- 
ly slides  from  the  scientific  to  the  historical.    From 


one  end  of  the  lectures  to  the  other  we  look  in  -v^in 
for  a  thorough,  masterly,  and  exhaustive  treatment 
of  any  one  theological  point.  The  method  of  the  work 
scarcely  allows  such  a  result.  Continual  perusal,  if^ 
indeed,  such  a  thing  were  endurable,  would,  we  think, 
engender  vacillation  and  scepticism.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  effect  upon  his  students,  who  heard  him 
announce  every  variety  of  opinion,  without  decided 
and  weighty  assertion  on  his  own  part.  Great  liber- 
alitv  and  mildness  are  beautiful  in  their  time;  but 
this  is  not  when  the  enemy  is  assaulting  the  citadel, 
which  was  true  of  Nonconformist  theology  a  hundred 

years  ago His  sermons  are  remarkable  for 

soundness  in  doctrine,  for  rigid  method  and  clear 
statement,  and  for  earnest  application  to  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  the  hearer.  ....  His  hymns  are, 
in  number,  three  hundred  and  seventy-four.  A  few 
of  these  are  likely  to  be  preserved,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  'Let  Zion's  Watchmen  all  Awake;'  *God  of 
my  Liftd,  through  all  its  Days;'  *Ye  Hearts  with 
youthful  Vigor  warm;*  *See  Israel's  gentle  Shep- 
herd stand ;'  *  What  if  Death  my  Sleep  invade?'  and 
*  Remark,  my  Soul,  the  narrow  Bound;*  but,  in  gen- 
eral, they  are  measured  prose"  {Princeton  Review^ 
1857,  p.  257).  See  also  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of 
Dissenters,  vol.  ii;  Orton,  Life  of  Doddridge;  Stongh- 
ton,  Life  of  Doddridge  (Boston,  1858,  12mo) ;  Kippis, 
Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  v ;  North  British  Review, 
xiv,  190. 

Do'do  (Heb.  Dodo*,  ini'l,  amatory;  but,  accord- 
ing to  FUrst,  an  abbreviation  of  Dodavah),  the  name 
of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  irarpad(\<poQ  avrov  v.  r.  irar/)p  ddiK^ov 
ai/Tov ;  Yulg.  patrvus  Ahimelech,  both  apparently  as  a 
Tendering  of  "Ahohite"  inserted.)  A  descendant  of 
Issachar,  father  of  Phuah,  and  grandfather  of  the  judge 
Tola  (Judg.  X,  1).     B.C.  considerably  ante  1819. 

2.  (Sept.  AovBi,  AojM  :  Vulg.  patrvus  ejus.")  An 
Ahohite  (q.  v.),  father  of  Eleazar,  who  was  one  of  Da- 
vid's three  special  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  9,  margin;  1 
Chron.  xi,  12).  B.C.  ante  1046.  He  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Dodai  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxvii,  4, 
as  commander  of  the  fourth  monthly  division  of  the 
royal  troops  under  David.  This  latter  form  of  the 
name  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  9 

(■^4^),  and  is  favored  by  the  Sept.  as  well  as  by  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant,  vii,  12,  4,  AiifStiog) ;  and  is  believed  by 
Kennicott  (Z>tMerto/tof},  p.  184),  who  has  examined 
these  lists  with  great  minuteness,  to  be  the  correct 
one.  The 'Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu.  Hebr.  on  1 
Chron.  xi,  12)  was  that  Dodo  was  the  brother  of  Jesse. 

3.  (Sept.  Aovdl  warpafeXfog  avrov,  and  AwSiaai 
V.  r.  AatSm  ;  Vulg.  patrvus  ejus.')  A  Bethlehemite, 
and  fiither  of  the  Elhanan  who  was  one  of  David's 
thirty  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  24 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  26).  B.C. 
ante'l046. 

Dodwell,  Henry,  an  eminent  nonjuror,  critic,  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1641,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  York  Free  School  and  at  Trinity  College, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  which  he  relinquished 
in  1666.  He  was  chosen  Camden  professor  at  Oxford 
in  1688 ;  but,  being  a  nonjuror,  he  lost  his  office  at  the 
Revolution.  Dodwell  was  a  learned  and  a  virtuous 
man,  but  addicted  to  paradoxes,  and  was  so  much  an 
ascetic  that  during  three  days  in  the  week  he  refhiined 
almost  wholly  from  food.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ob- 
stinacy, unwearied  industry,  and  prodigious  learning. 
But  his  intellect  was  neither  vigorous  nor  comprehen- 
sive. "  Many  of  his  publications  were  on  the  popish 
and  nonconformist  controversies :  they  have  the  repu- 
tation of  showing,  like  everything  else  he  wrote,  ex- 
tensive and  minute  learning,  and  great  skill  in  the 
application  of  his  scholarship,  but  little  judgment  of  a 
larger  kind.  ■  Few,  if  any,  of  the  champions  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  strained  the  pretensions  of 
thftt  establishment  so  far  as  Dodwell  seems  to  Imro 
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don* ;  bat  Ui  wbolc  life  itMated  tha  ptrftet  eontdan- 
tiaomeu  Bud  disngud  of  pemiul  amwqaences  uD' 
dar  whicb  h»  wrote  and  ■cted"  {E»gfitk  Cydopadia, 
B.  v.),  Oa  leaviog  Oxford  lie  retired  la  Cookluni, 
B«rk>hirc,  and  hod  aner  to  SbaUeibrooka,  where  ha 
■pent  tbe  rest  of  bii  d*yi.  He  poasegeed  an  aitate  in 
Ireland,  bat  allowed  a  relation  to  enjo;  the  principa) 
part  of  tbe  rent,  only  rejerAing  a  mi>dente  mainte- 
nance for  Jiinuelf.  Hi*  relative  at  length  began  la 
grumble  at  the  labtractioa  eren  of  thii  {Httanee,  end 
on  that  Dodwell  reaamed  hii  pnperty,  and  married. 
He  look  thi*  >lep  in  his  flfty-cecond  year,  and  lived  to 
•eehimKirthe  father  often  children.  The  works  for 
which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  were  also  all  pro- 
duced la  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Among  thene  are 
his  Diualalioius  Vffriraiica  (a.  i.  ta\.)  ■.—IJiterl.  m 
Irnaum(,0xaB.ieS3):—ScripiitnAca>mtiif}ttwardt 
and  PanuAmaUt  (Lond.  1708,  8td)  : — Diuerlatvma  and 
Ammtaliotit  on  Utt  Grtti  GeograpAtn,  publiahed  in 
Hudson's  GtograpAia  Vttrrii  Scriptora  Graci  Minom 
(Oion.  lese,  1703,  and  1712) :  —  Anaala  Thucydtda  tl 
Xtmophmtti  (\%W):^Chro«ol.  Graeo-Rommo  (1692); 
aod  Amalft  VtUtiani,  QtiiitiliaKi,  Statiaa  (169«). 
These  leTeril  chronological  eeu}*,  which  are  drawn 
up  with  great  ability,  have  all  been  repeatedly  reprint- 
ed. Dodwell's  principal  work  ia  considered  to  be  his 
De  Vfttribia  Graemvm  Bomanormiique  CfcSl.  Obi/erjue 
de  Cydo  Jitdaomm  ae  .Baie  Ctridi  IHttirlatitmrM 
(Oxon.  ITO),  4to).  He  also  publlihed  in  Svo,  In  1700, 
An  epiilolanf  Diicoiirie,  prormg  fn>n  Ae  Serip/uret 
and  the  firtl  Fatiiri  thai  Uu  Soul  it  a  Principk  no/a- 
ra%  moiial,  but  immortalized  actually  by  the  plaaaure 
of  God,  to  punishment  or  to  reward,  by  ila  naion  with 
the  divine  baptismal  spirit;  where  It  la  pmied  that 
Done  have  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  hnmortalis- 
Ing  spirit  since  the  apcatlea,  bnt  only  the  bishops. 
"This  attempt  to  make  out  for  the  bishops  the  new 
power  of  conrerring  Immortality  raised  Do  small  out- 
cry against  the  writer,  and  ataggered  many  even  of 
those  who  hod  not  seen  any  eitrsvagsnce  In  hia  for- 
mer polemical  lucubration).  Of  course  it  gave  great 
o  the  DlBsenters,  all  of  whose  souls  it  nncere- 
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by  supplying  him  irith  brssd  even  ftom  the  sacrad  ta- 
ble (1  Sam.  ui,  7).  Of  thij  he  fidled  not  to  infann 
the  king,  who,  regaidleaa  of  the  explanatioii  oVeral  by 
Ataimelecb,  and  flading  that  the  chieb  caninred  him. 
and  hesitated  to  lay  their  hands  upon  a  person  ao  sa- 
cred, commanded  Doeg  to  slay  him  and  his  priests  (to 
the  nnmlMr  of  86  persons),  and  to  destroy  all  th*ir 
families  and  property — a  task  which  was  esecated 
with  eqoal  readiness  and  cruelly  by  the  Edomite  (1 
Sam.  xili,  18  sq.).  This  tnculent  act  called  forth  dh 
of  David's  most  severe  imprscative  prayers  (Pea.  Iil>, 
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terms,  Dodwell  died  at  Shottesbrooke  June 
^EagUih  Cychpmlia).  See  Dodwdfi  Vorh  abridget 
ailA  jUi  Life,  by  Brokesby  (Lond,  1723,  2  vols.  8vo,  S 
ed.) ;  Kippis,  Biogrofiiia  Bntamtica,  v,  320  sq. ;  All 
boat,  Diriionary  a/ Aiitiiori,i,  ill;  Orme,  i.i/'e  o/Siu 


Lutheran  tlieoloitian,  was  bom  at  Windheim,  in  Frvn- 
conio,  Jan.  20, 174^,  and  studied  at  the  Unirersity  of 
Allorf,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  1772.  In  1782  be  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Jena,  where  he  died  Dec.  2, 1792.  His  erudition  was 
solid  and  various.  His  most  important  works  are, 
Eiaiai  ex  recennme  teit.  Mr.,  rum  nolit  (1789,  8vo) : 
—Spriithe  SaJammu  ku  lAers.  etc.  (1778,  8va)  i—Iiuli- 
tutio  lifolagia  ririHiana  (Altdorf,  1T91,  Svo,  6th  ed.). 
His  miscellaneous  writings  and  sermons  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  be  edited  the  Theologiic^  HibliaOui  from 
ITSO  to  1792.  His  Imtilutio  Tkeiiiffla  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful book.  In  theology,  I>oederlein  stood  at  tlw 
point  of  transition  thtni  the  old  German  orthodoxy  to 
"    '       "'       — Saintes, //i»(ofj  (i/ Jto/iona/isiB, 


required  the  fulfltment.  See  David;  Psauu.  A 
question  ha*  arisen  on  the  nature  of  tbe  bBunes*  1^ 
which  he  was  '  detained  before  the  Lord"  OXS3,  StfU. 
iwvtxofuvD^  VHmapav ;  Vulgate,  talu  «•  tabernaatio 
Domint).  The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  idea  that 
Doeg  was  a  foreigner,  sad  so  incapable  of  a  Kourito 
vow  (Misola.  da  Vodt.  ii,  1,  Surenh.),  has  be«n  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  proselyle,  at- 
tending under  some  vow  or  some  act  of  pnriflcatioD  at 
the  Tabernacle  (compare  1  Sam.  XX.  18).  Thenius 
{Kurtg.  extg.  lumJb.  in  loc.)  has  corrected  Gesenina'i 
interpretation  (  TAuaur.  p.  1059)  of  the  phrase  as  me«ii. 
ing"  was  atteoibUd  before  Jehovah.'^  Ephrem  Syms 
{0pp.  1,876)  explains  the  term  as  merely  indieaiing 
that  Elocg  hod  Introduced  himself  there  secretly, 
whether  by  right  or  otberwise.  With  this  agrees 
Flint's  rendering  (//<Ar.  IlaiultB.  p.  175),  that  he  had 
lorried  bdiind  (zurUckbieibcn)  as  a  spy. 

Dog  (3^7,  Jx'M,  so  called  from  his  harHag;  Ara- 
bic kiBi;  Greek  timv,  whence  Eng.  Auwiif,-  diminu- 
tive ivvufHov)  occurs  in  numerous  posaagea  both  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  TesUmsnt  (see  Bochart,  Biaia. 
i,  769  sq.).     An  animal  so  well  known,  whose  n 


modern  Ration 


Do'eg  (Heb.  iJo^s',  iA\fearfal,  1  Sam.  xxi,  7, 
Sept.  Aainy  V.  I.  iwiiic ;  or  VXn,  P««.  lii,  tide,  Sept. 
Au.^ ;  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  18,  22,  Doyeg' ,  rn^  after  the 
SjTian  pronunciaHon,  Sept.  iui^j),  an  Edomite,  and 
thief  oi-crscor  of  king  Saul's  flocks  (Josephus,  jlwijitoe, 
"keeper  of  the  king's  mule^"^■(.  vi,  12, 1),  which  is 
an  important  trust  in  Oriental  courts.  B.C.  1062.  At 
Nob  he  WM  witness  of  the  assistance  which  the  high- 
^BslAhimBlecb  seemed  to  afflird  to  the  fugitive  Da- 
vid, by  fnmishing  him  with  the  sword  of  GoUoth,  and 


detailed  description  (see  the  Pang  (^Ii^porfso,  a.  v.). 
There  is,  however,  in  Asia  still  extant  one,  perhaps 
more  than  one,  species,  that  never  have  been  tbe  coin- 
paniona  of  msn,  and  there  are  races  of  nncertajn  ori- 
gin, that  may  have  been  formerly  domesticated,  bnt 
which  are  now  feral,  and  as  Sere*  as  wolves;  whDe, 
la  accordance  with  Oriental  modes  of  speoch,  theiv 
are  others,  exceedingly  numerous,  neither  wild  nor 
domesticated,  bat  eiiieting  in  all  the  cities  and  town* 
of  the  Levant,  without  owners;  feedmg  on  corrioo 
and  oflfal,  and  still  having  the  true  instinct  of  protect- 
ing property,  guarding  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  district 
or  quarter  wliere  they  are  tolerated ;  aitd  M  Ikr  cher- 
ished, that  water  and  some  Ibod  are  not  nnniiully 
placed  within  their  reach  (see  Jardine's  NalwlitW 
Ubrary,  ix,  x).     The  true  wild  species  of  Upper  and 


Eastern  Asia  is  a  low,  sbarp-nosed,  reddish  cnr-dog, 
not  unlike  a  fox,  but  with  less  tail.  In  Persia  and 
Turkey  there  eiists  a  larger  dog  reeembling  a  wolf. 
exceedingly  savage.  Both  are  gregarious,  hont  in 
packs,  but  are  occasionally  seen  alone.  Tbey  are 
readily  distinguished  from  a  wolf  by  their  shorter  un- 
rnmished  tails.  In  the  time  of  the  sojoamiBg  of  I>- 
Tsel  in  Egypt,  there  were  already  in  existence  domes- 
tic dogs  of  the  principal  races  now  extant — tbe  cnr- 
dog  or  fox^dog,  the  hound,  the  f^yhound,  and  even  a 
kind  of  low-legged  turnspit  (Wilklnaon,  AitantiEggt. 


Aodent  EETpMu  Dogi. 


■bridgm.  i,  2S0).  All  Uic  abovs,  both  wild  *Dd  t»- 
cUimed,  tbere  ia  erer^  nuon  to  believe,  were  known 
to  the  Hebrews  (aee  Mtihne,  Baba  Kamma,  vll,  7), 
viil  ilchaugb  the  Mouic  probibition  is  presumed,  yet 
anurior  babits,  and,  in  some  nieaaure,  the  neceuit; 

retained  as  property  (Deut.  zxiii,  IS),  for  wb  find  one 
of  that  race,  or  a  houBe-don,  actually  attending  on 
traTeliem  (Tobit  v,  16 ;  li,  i).  It  U  to  be  presumed 
that  practically  the  streel-doKS  alone  were  considered 
as  absolutely  unclean ;  though  all,  as  is  tho  case  among 
Mohammedans,  were  excluded  from  hmilierity.  (See 
Betjeau,  Dogi  on  Old  SnlpHmt,  etc.  Lond.  1863.)  In 
Egypt,  anterior  to  the  Christian  lera,  domestic  doga 
were  venented.  9ee  IflBiiai.  They  contlnnBd  to  be 
cherished  tilt  the  Arabian  conquest,  wben  tbey,  like 
the  unowned  street-doge,  fell  under  the  imprecation  of 
Blohiiramed,  who  with  reluctance,  though  with  good 
policy,  modiRed  bis  denunciatiooB  and  sentence  of  de- 
strnction  in  favor  of  bunting-doga,  and  even  permitted 
game  killed  by  tbem  to  be  eaten,  provided  they  bad 
not  devoured  any  portion  of  it  (comp.  Exod.  xsii,  SI). 
Tho  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  SyTophmnician 
woman,  and  ber  answer  (Mutt,  xv,  2S,  ST),  certainly 
imply  a  domeaticatian  and  domiciliatioD  of  doga  ;  but 
simple  toieratian  of  their  presence  Is  all  tbat  can  be 
gathered.  They  lived  on  what  they  could  get.  Among 
theMoora  of  Morlb  Africa  ■  similar  position  of  the  dog 
is  occa.iion»lly  seen.  Tbey  "grant  him,  indeed,  a  cor- 
ner of  their  Cent,  bnt  this  is  alt ;  they  never  caress 
him,  never  lArmu  Aim  imgtkiriff  to  eaf'  (Poiret^s  Bar- 
bary,  i,  258).  Besides  the  csttle-dog,  the  Efcyptian 
bound,  and  one  or  two  varieties  of  greyhound,  were 
most  lilcely  used  (br  hunting  —  a  pastime,  however, 
which  the  Hebrews  mostly  pursued  on  fbot.  On  the 
Assyrian  monamenta  tbey  are  de[ncCed  in  hunting 


scenes.  The  street-dog,  without  master,  apparently 
derived  from  the  mfous-cnr,  and  in  Egypt  partaking 
of  th«  mongrel  greyboiuid,  often  more  or  leas  bare, 
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with  a  mangy,  mictnous  skin,  fre- 
quently with  sevetal  teeth  want- 
ing, was,  as  it  now  ia,  cankered 
a  defiling  animal.  It  is  to  animals 
of  this  class,  which  do  doubt  fol- 
lowed the  camp  of  Israel,  and  hung 
on  its  skirts,  that  allusion  is  more 
particularly  made  in  Exod.  xxil, 

this  day,  and  the  race  'of  street- 
dogs  still  retains  their  ancient  hab- 
its (rroip.  Alpin.  Eer,  ^ggpt.  iv, 
?,p.SSOeq.;  KuiseI,JIr}^,ii,5e; 
RosenmUller,  J/orjen.  iv,  76).  A 
portion  of  the  Cairo  packs  innaal. 

with  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  while 
others  coma  from  Damascus,  act- 
ing in  [he  same  manner ;  and  it  is 
known  that  the  pilgrims  from  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  arc  similarly 
attended  to  Kerbcla:  indeed,  ev- 
ery caravan  ia  so,  more  or  less,  by 
these  poor  animals.  But  with  regard  to  Che  dogs  that 
devoured  Jezebel,  and  licked  up  Ahab's  blood  (1  Kings 
1x1,23),  tbey  may  hare  been  ofthe  wild  races,  ■  species 
of  which  is  repiAed  to  have  psrticnlarly  infested  the 
banks  of  the  Kbbon  and  the  district  of  Jezreel.  In  Il- 
lustration of  this  sbocklugendofJeiebei,  it  may  here- 
marked  tbat  the  more  than  half-wild  street-dogs  of  the 
East,  living  upon  their  own  resources,  and  without  own- 
en,  soon  make  rapid  clearance  of  the  flesh  of  dead  bod- 
ies left  exposed,  wbelher  of  human  creatures  or  beasts 
(Brace,  Ttob.  iv,  81).  Among  other  instances,  it  is  re- 
corded tbat  a  number  of  Indian  pilgrims  were  drowned 
by  the  sinking  of  a  ferry-boat  in  which  tbey  were  croca- 
ing  a  river.  Two  days  afterwards  a  spectator  relates : 
"On  my  approaching  several  of  these  sad  vestiges  of 
mortality,  I  perceived  that  the  flesh  had  been  com- 
pletely devoured  from  the  bones  by  the  Parish  dogs, 
voitores,  and  other  obscene  animals.  Tho  only  por- 
tion of  the  several  corpses  I  noticed  that  remained 
entire  and  untouched  were  Oie  boltomt  o/t&e/ai  and 
mtidti  r/the  hantit,  a  circumslance  that  may  afford 
a  corroboradve  proof  of  the  rooted  antipathy  the  dog 
hss  to  prey  upon  the  human  bands  and  feet.  ^I'hy 
snch  should  be  the  case  remains  a  mystery"  (Kitto's 
Daify  lUatl.  in  loc.).  SUnley  (:S.  and  P.  p.  350)  sUtes 
that  be  saw  on  the  very  site  of  Jezreel  the  descend- 
snts  of  the  dogs  that  devoured  Jezebel,  prowling  on 
tlie  mounds  without  the  walls  for  oIThI  a 
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^e  of  the  Oxus,  complains  tbat  the 
dog  has  not  yet  arrived  at  bis  natural  position  in  the 
social  sUte  (compare  Strabo,  xvii,  821 ;  Burckhardt, 
Trav.  it,  870).  The  dog  was  employed,  however,  in 
aacrifice  by  some  ancient  nations  (Piusan,  iii,  H,  9; 
Amob.  iv,  25;  Julian,  Oral,  v,  p.  176;  Pliny,  xviii. 
69;  coDip.  Saubert,  De  taerijk.  c.  23,  p.  6tB  «q.),  and 
waa  even  sometimes  eaten  (Plutarch,  Dt  lolltrl.  atii- 
mal.  t.  2;  JusUn.  lix,  1).  The  cities  of  the  East  are 
still  greatly  disturbed  in  the  night  by  the  bowlings  of 
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8treet-dog8,  who,  it  seems,  were  similarly  noisy  in  an- 
cient times,  the  fact  being  noticed  in  Psa.  lix,  6, 14 ; 
and  dumb  or  silent  dogs  are  not  unfreqaently  seen, 
such  as  Isaiah  alludes  to  (Ivi,  10).  The  same  passage 
has  reference  to  the  pecidiarly  fitful  sleep  of  the  dog, 
and  his  sudden  start  as  if  during  a  dream  (see  J.  G. 
Michaelis,  Obterv,  Saor,  ii,  50  sq.). 

The  dog  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  watch  for 
their  houses  (Isa.  Ivi,  10 ;  comp.  Iliad^  xxiii,  173 ;  Odg^s. 
xvii,  809),  and  for  guarding  their  floclcs  (Job  xxx,  1 ; 
comp.//i(irf,x,183;  xu,302;  Varro,  iJ.  iJ.  U,  9 ;  Colum. 
vii,  12 ;  see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  801).  Then 
also,  as  now,  troops  of  hungry  and  semi-wild  dogs  used 
to  wander  about  the  fields  and  streets  of  the  cities,  de- 
Touring  dead  bodies  and  other  offal  (1  Kings  xiv,  11 ; 
xvi,  4 ;  xxi,  19, 23 ;  xxli,  38 ;  2  Kings  ix,  10, 86 ;  Jer. 
XV,  3 ;  Psa.  lix,  6, 14),  and  thus  became  such  objects 
of  dislike  (comp.  Harmar,  i,  196  sq. ;  Hdst,  Nachr.  v. 
MarohkOy  p.  294 ;  Joliffe,  p.  827)  that  fierce  and  cruel 
enemies  are  poetically  styled  dogs  in  Psa.  xxil,  16, 20 
(see  Jer.  xv,  8;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant,  xv,  8,4;  Homer, 
//.  xvii,  255 ;  xxii,  385).  Moreover,  the  dog,  being  an 
unclean  animal  (Isa.  Ixvi,  8 ;  Matt,  vii,  6 ;  comp.  Hor- 
ace, Ep.  i,  2,  26),  as  still  in  the  East  (Arvieux,  iii,  189 ; 
Hasselquist,  p.  109),  and  proverbially  filtliy  in  its  food 
(Prov.  xxvi,  11 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  22),  the  terms  dog^  dead  dog, 
dog's  head  were  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  or  of  humil- 
ity in  speaidng  of  one's  self  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  14 ;  2  Sam. 
iii,  8 ;  ix,  8 ;  xvi,  9 ;  2  Kings  viii,  18).  Knox  relates 
a  story  of  a  nobleman  of  Ceylon,  who,  being  asked  by 
the  king  how  many  children  he  had,  replied, "  Your 
majesty's  dog  has  three  puppies."  Throughout  the 
whole  East  "  dog*'  is  a  term  of  reproach  for  impure 
and  profane  persons,  and  in  this  sense  is  used  by  the 
Jews  respecting  the  Gentiles  (Rev.  xxii,  15 ;  compare 
Schottgen,  Jlor.  Heh.  i,  1145),  and  by  Mohammedans 
respecting  Christians  (Wetstein,  i,  424 ;  ii,  274).  The 
wanton  nature  of  the  dog  is  another  of  its  characteris- 
tics, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  D^S  in  Deut 
xxiii,  18  means  a  male  prostitute  (i.  q.  1S7^^);  comp. 
Ecclus.  xxvi,  25,  ^^A  tikcanekse  tooman  shall  be  counted 
as  a  dog'"  (Hesych.  Kwtc  dvaidiTs),  We  still  use  the 
naine  of  one  of  the  noblest  creatures  in  the  world  as  a 
term  of  contempt  (comp.  Atben.  vi,  270).  To  ask  an 
Uzbek  to  sell  his  wife  would  be  no  aflVont,  but  to  ask 
him  to  sell  his  dog  an  unpardonable  insult — Suggeefe- 
rosh,  or  dog-seller,  being  the  most  offensive  epithet  that 
one  Uzbek  can  apply  to  another.  The  addition  of  the 
article  (roig  KVvapioiQ,  Matt,  xv,  26 ;  Mark  vii,  27)  im- 
plies that  the  presence  of  dogs  was  an  ordinary  feature 
of  Eastern  life  in  our  Saviour^s  time.  When  Christ 
says  in  Matt,  xv,  26,  **  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  chil- 
dren's bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs,"  by  the  children 
are  meant  the  Jews ;  by  the  dogs,  the  Gentiles.  In 
the  Rabbinical  writings  the  question  is  put, "  What 
does  a  dog  mean  ?"  and  the  answer  is,  **  One  who  is 
uncircumcised."  The  dog  and  the  sow  are  mentioned 
together  in  Isa.  Ixvt,  3;  MaU.  vii,  6;  2  Pet.  ii,  22,  as 
being  alike  impure  and  unacceptable.  Paul  calls  the 
false  apostles  dogs  on  account  of  their  impurity  and 
love  of  gain  (Phil,  iii,  2 ;  see  Simon,  Kt;ro/3Xe^ia,  a 
Paulo  nuatdata,  Smalcald,  1747).  Those  who  are  shut 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  called  dogs,  sorcer- 
ers, etc.  (Rev.  xxii,  15),  where  the  word  is  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  vile  persons,  as  it  is  to  a  particular  class 
in  Deut.  xxiii,  18.     (See  Wemyss's  Symbol.  Diet,) 

Dogma  (Gr.  Soyfjuz),  a  doctrine  received  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith.  I.  In  the  Scriptures  the  Greek  word 
coyfta  has  nowhere  the  meaning  of  doctrine.  In 
Epbes.  ii,  15,  and  Col.  ii,  14,  it  denotes  Jewish  ordi- 
nances. In  other  passages  (Luke  ii,  1 ;  Acts  xvi,  1 ; 
xvii,  7)  it  designates  the  decrees  of  Roman  emper- 
ors. II.  This  term  is  used  by  some  of  the  earliest 
writers  of  the  Christian  Church,  both  Greek  and  Lat- 
in, to  designate  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church, 
or  the  whole  of  the  Christian  doctrines.     Thus,  by 


Ignatius,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Magnesians  (chap.  xiS^, 
the  Christian  doctrines  are  called  Boy^iara  roi*  Kvpiov 
Koi  tUv  dTToaTokioVf  and  by  Origen  (m  Mctttk,  toxn. 
xii,  §  23),  doyfiOTu  d^ov.  In  his  work  againat  Celaiia 
(contra  CeUum,  iii,  c.  39)  he  calls  the  whole  of  tbe 
Christian  doctrines  rb  ooyfia,  and  the  apostles  cud- 
VKoXoi  Tov  doyfuiTOQ.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  tbe 
2d  and  8d  centuries  also  applied  it  to  the  tenets  of 
philosophical  schools.  But  the  meaning  CkriMiiem  doC' 
trine  came  to  be  the  common  use  of  the  word  in  the 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  and  from  the  Latin  it  has  passed 
into  most  of  the  modem  languages,  especially  those  <^ 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  In  English,  the  word.  Dog^ 
ma,  in  this  theological  sense,  is  only  of  late  coming 
much  in  use,  but  Doctrine  has  genenUly  been  used  in- 
stead of  it. 

Dogmatlo  Theology  (Lat.  Thedogia  Dogmatioa: 
Germ.  Dogma^acht  Theohgie,  Dogmatik)  is  &  special 
branch  of  theology,  the  object  of  which  is  to  present  a 
scientific  and  connected  view  of  the  accepted  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith.  In  English  theol(^sy  the  nsune 
has  not  come  into  general  use,  but  dogmatics  are  in- 
cluded in  Systematic  Theology.  In  Germany  it  be- 
came common,  particularly  after  Danaus  and  Calixt^ 
to  separate  systematic  theology  into  dogmatics  and 
ethics,  and  this  arrangement  is  now  generally  adopted. 
In  the  following  article  we  speak  of  "  Dogmatic  The- 
ology" with  special  reference  to  its  cultivation  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  its  place  in  the  theological  litenture  of 
Germany,  reserving  the  English  literature  on  the  snb- 
ject  for  the  article  "  Theology." 

I.  Idea  and  Scope  of  Dogmatics.'—The  functions  of 
dogmatic  theology  are  twofold :  first,  to  establish  what 
constitutes  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  fiuth,  and  to 
elucidate  it  in  both  its  religious  and  its  phOosopfaical 
aspects ;  secondly,  to  connect  the  individual  doctrines 
into  a  system.  As  regards  the  second  function,  aQ 
writers  on  dogmatic  theology  have  more  or  less  tbe 
same  aim  in  view ;  but  with  regard  to  the  former,  there 
is  between  them  the  widest  possible  divergence.  There 
are,  in  particular,  three  radically  difierent  views  of 
what  constitutes  a  doctrine,  of  the  sources  from  which 
dogmatic  theology  has  to  derive  its  chief  material,  and 
of  the  value  of  the  doctrines  shown  to  be  articles  of  the 
Christian  fkith.  These  views  we  mav  call  the  Evan- 
gelical,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Rationalistic 

1.  From  the  stand-point  of  an  Evangelical  theolo- 
gian the  Bible  alone  is  recognised  as  the  rule  of  fkith, 
and  as  the  source  fW>m  which  we  have  to  derive  oor 
religious  beliefs.  The  Evangelical  dogmatic  theolo- 
gian presupposes  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
which  another  special  branch  of  systematic  theology. 
Apologetics  (in  English  literature  commonly  called 
Evidences),  has  to  demonstrate.  He  does  not  enter 
into  a  minute  interpretation  of  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  proper  function  of  exe- 
getical  theology,  but  his  aim  is,  by  combining  all  which 
the  Scriptures  teach  on  one  particular  subject,  to  es- 
tablish a  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Among  those  who 
accept  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  of  God  and  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  there  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  Church  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  meaning  of  many  passages  of  the  Bible- 
word.  Thus  different  theological  parties  have  arisen 
in  the  Church,  and  different  ecclesiaiBtical  organizations 
(churches,  sects,  heresies).  The  latter,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  adopted  *' symbolical  books'*  setting  foKth 
their  conception  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  the 
most  important  articles  of  faith,  and  have  demanded 
from  their  members,  and  in  particular  from  ministers, 
an  acceptance  of  their  distinctive  views.  Hence  we 
have  Lutheran  dogmatics,  Reformed  dogmatics,  etc. 
Julius  MUller  (in  Herzog*s  Encgkiopadie^  s.  v.  Dog- 
matik) objects  to  denominational  dogmatics',  and  as- 
serts that  Protestants  should  have  only  Christum  dog- 
matics—not Reformed,  Lutheran,  etc.     But  in  this- 
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respect  we  think  Schleiennacher  is  correct  (DanteUung 
d,  iheol,  StudiumSj  §  98)  in  stating  that  dogmatic  the- 
ology must  be  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  some 
Church  Confession,  while  he  is  entirely  wrong  in  mak- 
ing it  a  branch  of  Historical  Theology.  Ftotestant 
dogmatics  treats,  not  of  opinions,  but  of  doctrines  (JC- 
cepted  as  such  by  the  Church. 

2.  The  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  recognises,  besides  the  Scriptures,  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  as  part  of  the  rule  of  fiiith.  The 
Scriptures  are  only  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
which  the  Church  declares  to  be  the  true  one.  The 
dogmatic  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
consequently  contains  only  those  doctrines  which  that 
Church  has  declared  to  be  such.  All  other  doc- 
trines that  have  not  received  this  formal  definition  by 
the  Church,  however  clearly  they  may  appear  to  be 
grounded  in  the  Scriptures  or  demonstrated  by  the- 
ological science,  have  only  the  value  of  **  theological 
opinion"  (iheologitmenon).  With  regard  to  the  Bibli- 
cal proof  for  the  doctrines,  Roman  Catholic  writers 
distinguish  between  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trines, the  latter  of  which  can  only  be  proved  by  tra- 
dition. Other  distinctions  made  by  them  ore:  Dog- 
mata implicita  and  escpUcUa  (fully  defined);  pure  (if 
they  can  only  be  known  from  divine  revelation)  and 
mixed  (if  they  can  also  be  demonstrated  by  reason), 
necessary  (those  a  belief  in  which  is  declared  to  be 
necessary  for  salvation)  and  useful  (which  are  not 
necessary  for  salvation). 

8.  The  first  Rationalistic  writers  on  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy  did  not  refuse  belief  in  any  doctrine  they  found  in 
the  Bible;  but,  demanding  that  the  conformity  of  every 
Biblical  doctrine  with  reason  should  be  demonstrated, 
they  introduced  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  ex- 
plaining away  a  number  of  doctrines  which  thus  far 
had  been  generally  accepted  both  by  Evangelical  and 
Roman  Catholic  theologians.  Subsequent  schools  of 
Rationalism  denied  the  authenticity  of  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  consequently  rejected  all  doc- 
trines as  Biblical  which  could  only  be  proved  by  the 
books  rejected  by  them ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  denied  in  toto.  In  the  New  Testament 
a  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  opinions  of  the 
apostles  and  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  infallibility  claim- 
ed for  the  latter  exclusively.  Finally,  schools  arose 
which  maintained  the  fallibility  of  Jesus  himself,  and 
which  regarded  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Bible  as 
entitled  to  no  more  authority  than  tpy  system  of  hu- 
man opinions.     See  Rationalism. 

II.  History. — The  beginnings  of  a  systematic  ex- 
hibition of  Christian  doctrine  are  seen  in  the  Apos- 
tolic and  the  Nicene  Creeds.  Among  the  writers 
of  the  ancient  Church,  Origen,  in  his  work  wipi 
dpx^^i  presented  the  first  outline  of  what  may  be  call- 
ed a  system  of  (dogmatic)  theology.  Among  the 
works  of  Augustine,  the  following  were  of  a  similar 
character :  Enchiridion  ad  Laureniium  (de  fide^  spe  et 
cariUUe);  de  dooirina  Christiana;  de  civitaie  Dei;  de 
fide  ok  symbolo;  de  eccUsics  dogmcUibus.  They  were 
followed  by  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  Gennadius,  and  Ju- 
nilius.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  Catecheses  of  Greg- 
'ory  of  Nyssa  (o  Xoyo^  KaTtjxilTtKOQ  6  fjikyaf;')  and  of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catecheses  ad  bapdzandos  et  hapti- 
zatoi)  belong  to  this  class  of  literature,  though  they 
have  chiefly  a  practical  object.  The  first  scientific 
system  of  dogmatio  theology  was  written  by  John  of 
Damascus  (jtK^oai^  dKpijSt)^  rfJQ  6(^o^6^ov  3r/(rr«wf), 
whom,  however,  Isidor  of  Hispalis  (died  636)  bad  pre- 
ceded as  a  compiler  (in  his  Sententia;).  Dogmatic  the- 
ology in  the  Middle  Ages  finds  its  foremost  expression 
in  Scholasticism,  which  is  supplemented  by  Mysticism. 
In  the  9th  century  Scotus  Erigena  was  distinguished 
as  a  thinker ;  but  his  principal  work,  De  divisione  na^ 
furce,  is  not  a  dogmatic  theology  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  At  the  close  of  the  11th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Roscellin, 


and  Abelard  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  treatment  of 
dogmatic  theology,  and  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween philosophic  speculation  and  faith.  But  a  strict- 
ly scientific  method  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  by 
tlie  Magisier  Sententiarum  (Peter  Lombard  us),  whose 
followers  (Robert  Pulleyn,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  etc.)  were 
called  Senieniiarii.  The  school  of  St.  Victor  (Victo- 
rines),  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  unite  profound  mys- 
ticism with  dialectics.  Scholasticism  was  further  de- 
veloped by  the  greater  acquaintance  of  the  theologi- 
ans with  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  dates  from  the 
Crusades.  Alexander  of  Hales  {Doctor  Irrefragibi- 
lis,  1222-1245),  Albertus  Magnus  (1222-1280),  Thom- 
as Aquinas  (1221-1274,  the  head  of  a  new  theological 
school  which  embraces  nearly  all  the  theologians  of 
the  Dominican  order),  compiled  works  of  immense  ex- 
tent, called  SummcBy  in  which  every  chapter  was  sub- 
divided into  questions,  distinctions,  etc.  But,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  ascendency  of  Nominalism,  scholastic 
theology  soon  degenerated  into  absurd  subtleties.  In 
opposition  to  the  Thomistic  school,  the  mystic  school 
of  Bonaventura  (Doctor  Seraphictu^  died  1274)  and  the 
dialectic  school  of  Duns  Scotus  (Dr.  Svbtilis^  died  1808) 
arose,  both  from  the  Franciscan  order.  The  conflict 
of  theological  schools  became  a  conflict  of  monastic 
orders.  The  Sumnue  were  succeeded  by  Quodlibets; 
the  multiplicity  of  questions  was  infinitely  increased. 
The  liberal  but  sceptical  Occam  (died  1347)  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  *'last  of  scholastic  theologians,**  Gabriel 
Biel  (died  1495),  while  Mysticism,  which  had  taken  a 
practical  turn  in  the  works  of  Master  Eckart,  Tauler, 
Ruysbroek,  and  Suso,  was  brought  into  a  scientific 
shape  by  Gerson  (Dr.  Christianissimus,  died  1429).  See 
Scholasticism.  The  progress  of  humanistic  studies 
secured  for  dogmatic  theology  a  more  complete  and 
thorough  treatment,  but  only  externally.  Its  regen- 
eration begins  with  the  Reformation.  Luther  was  a 
preacher  rather  than  a  dogmatic  theologian.  The 
foundation  of  evangelical  dogmatics  was  laid  by  Me- 
lancthon,  the  prceceptor  Germcmite,  in  his  lod  communes 
(subsequently  lod  theologict).  He  was  followed  in  the 
Lutheran  theology  by  Chemnitz,  iGgidius  and  Nicolaus 
Hunnius,  and  the  zealous  Hutter  (LtUherus  redivivus\ 
whose  Uyd  were  particularly  opposed  to  the  moderate 
school  of  Melancthon.  One  of  the  greatest  works  of 
this  period  is  the  Loci  theologici  of  J.  Gerhard ;  and 
among  other  great  writers  were  Quenstedt,  Calov, 
Hollaz,  Baier,  etc.  In  these  works  a  new  school  of 
Scholasticism  arose,  which  again  called  forth  an  op- 
posing school  of  Protestant  mysticism  (Jacob  B5hme, 
Weigel,  Amd).  In  the  Reformed  churches  there  was 
from  the  beginning  a  less  strict  adherence  to  symbolic 
books,  and  a  prevalence  of  the  exegetical  treatment  of 
theology  over  the  dogmatic.  Zuingle  wrote  several 
dogmatical  works  of  considerable  value ;  but  the  stand- 
ard work  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  Calvin's  Instiiutio 
Christiana  religionis.  Other  Reformed  writers  on  dog- 
matic theology  were  Bullinger,  Musculus,  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, Hyperius,  and,  in  the  17th  century,  Keckermann, 
Polanus  of  Polansdorf,  Alsted,  Alting,  Wolleb,  Bur- 
mann,  Heidanus,  F.  Heidegger.  Kew  methods  of 
treating  dogmatic  theology  were  attempted  by  Cocce- 
ius  ("  Federal  Theology")  and  Leydecker  (the  "eco- 
nominal"  method,  dividing  the  subject  according  to 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity).  In  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Calixtus  endeavored  to  substitute  the  analytical  way 
("final  method")  for  the  synthetical,  which  had  been 
followed  since  Melancthon.  At  the  close  of  the  17th 
and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  contur}%  Pietism, 
and  the  philosophical  systems  of  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz, 
and  Wolf,  began  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
upon  dogmatic  theology  both  in  the  Lutheran  and  in 
the  Reformed  Church.  In  the  Reformed  Church,  Ar? 
minianism,  represented  by  Limborch  and  the  French 
school  of  Saumur,  gained  numerous  adherents ;  while 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  new  methods  were  attempt; 
ed  by  Ffaff,  Buddeus,  Carpzov,  Rambach,  and  J.  S« 
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Battmgarten,  the  last  named  being  wholly  under  the 
inflaence  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy.  The  new  meth- 
od was  more  fully  developed  by  Semler,  Michaelis, 
Teller,  Tdllner,  Ddderlein,  Monu,  and  others,  who 
prepared  the  way  for  Rationalism,  among  whose  early 
representatives  were  Gruner,  Eckermann,  and  Henke. 
A  new  epoch  began  with  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
by  which  the  works  of  Tieftnmk,  Standlin,  and  Am- 
mon  were  more  or  less  influenced.  The  orthodox 
system  was  adhered  to  by  Storr  and  Reinhaid,  more, 
however,  with  regard  to  its  snpranaturalistic  char- 
acter than  to  all  its  ecclesiastical  definitions  and  de- 
velopments. Augosti  pleaded  the  authority  of  the 
old  doctrinal  sj'^stem,  and  the  same  was  done  by  De 
Wette,  who  distinguished  himself  for  dialectical  keen- 
ness, and  by  Daub  and  Marheineke,  who  tried  a  me- 
diation between  the  old  theology  and  Hegelian  specu- 
lation. In  opposition  to  these  attempts,  Wegscheider 
consistently  developed  the  views  of  the  former  Ka- 
tionalists,  and  gave  to  the  Rationalistic  system  the 
last  finish.  Bretschneider  also  proceeded  from  a  Ra- 
tionalistic stand-point,  but  in  many  questions  tried  to 
mediate  between  Rationalism  and  the  old  Chorch  doc- 
trine. A  powerful  influence  upon  German  theology 
was  exercised  by  Schleiermacher,  who  undertook  the 
bold  task  of  not  only  mediating  between  Rationalism 
and  Supranaturalism,  but  of  merging  the  two  into  an 
entirely  new  system,  which  was  to  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  both.  He  based  his  Ckrittliche  Glaube  nei- 
ther upon  historical  authorities  nor  upon  philosophical 
speculation ;  but,  regarding  the  Cliristian  revelation 
solely  as  a  new,  divine,  world-redeeming  principle  of 
life,  he  represented  dogmatic  theology  as  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Christian  consciousness  manifesting 
itself  in  the  Church.  Several  theological  schools 
sprung  from  Schleiermacher;  and  even  the  schools 
opposed  to  his  system  felt  and  acknowledged  its  im- 
portance and  its  influence.  Some  of  the  adherents  of 
Schleiermacher  defended  from  his  stand-point  all  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Biblical  orthodoxy.  Others  at- 
tempted a  middle  course  between  the  system  of  Schleier- 
macher and  the  symbolical  books  of  the  German  Pro- 
testant Church,  as  Twesten  (VorUtungen  vher  die  Dog- 
tnatik  der  ev.-luth,  hrche^  2  vols.  Hamburg,  1826-1829 ; 
4th  edit.  1837)  and  Nitzsch  (System  der  chrittUchm 
Lehre^  Bonn,  1829 ;  6th  edit  1851). 

A  third  school  rejected  these  two  as  deviations  from 
the  true  spirit  of  Schleiermacher,  and  claimed  the  full- 
est independence  of  theological  investigation  with  re- 
gard to  both  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
Confessions.  To  this  school  belong  Schweizer  {DU 
Glaubenslehre  der  evang, "reform.  Kirche^  2  vols.  Zu- 
rich, 1844-1847)  and  Baumgarten-Crusius  (Grundriu 
der  ev.-kirchL.  DogmcUik,  Jena,  1830).  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Schenkel,  who  developed  a  system  of  dog- 
matics from  the  stand-point  of  conscience  (C^ritUkAe 
Dogmatik,  Wiesbaden,  2  vols.  1858-59).  While  one 
school  of  Hegel,  already  referred  to,  claimed  that  the 
new  speculative  philosophy  of  the  absolute  was  iden- 
tical with  the  orthodox  dogmas,  another  school,  the 
Young  Hegelians,  proclaimed  that  religion,  carried 
to  its  perfection  by  reason,  is  only  a  god  worship- 
ping himself;  that  a  god-man,  as  an  individual,  had 
never  an  existence  upon  earth.  From  this  school 
proceeded  Dr.  F.  Strauss,  who,  after  declaring  in  his 
"  Life  of  Jesus"  the  Biblical  account  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  a  myth,  attacked  in  his  *' Christian  Doctrine 
in  its  Historic  Development"  (Die  ckrittliche  Glauberw 
lehre,  Tubingen,  1840-41, 2  vols.)  even  the  belief  in  the 
personality  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  tried  to  undermine  every  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity  by  tracing  its  history.  L.  Feuerbach,  in 
his  essence  of  Christianity  (^Wesen  dee  ChristenthumSf 
1841,  Leipzig),  went  even  beyond  Strauss  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  nihilism,  rejecting  religion  itself  as  a 
dream  and  an  illusion.  Under  the  influence  of  both 
Schleiermacher  and  Hegel,  the  so-called  Tubingen 


school,  of  which  F.  C.  Banr  was  the  founder,  soogfat  to 
comprehend  the  historic  development  of  the  dogma 
the  dialectic  process  of  the  idea  itself^  and  as  the 
velopment  of  the  undeveloped  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
into  a  more  adequate  unity  of  contents  and  form.     We 
have  no  complete  system  of  dogmatics  from  any  prom- 
inent writer  of  this  school.    Many  German  theologians 
sustain  either  an  eclectic  or  an  independent  relatiofi 
with  regard  to  the  philosophical  schools  just  mentioned. 
Thus  Liebner  (Chrisliiche  Dogmatik,  Gotting.  1S49,  voL 
i)  and  Lange  {ChrietUcke  Dogmaiik,  Heidelberg,  184d- 
1852)  were  called  the  Epigoni  of  speculative  theology, 
and  Hase,  the  Church  historian,  was  a  prominent  rep- 
resentative of  speculative  rationalism  (Lehintch  der 
evangeL  DogmaHk  (Stuttg.  1826, 5th  edit  1860).     In  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  ntionalistic  and  speculative  the- 
ology, as  well  as  to  the  vague  supranaturalism  of  the 
18th  century,  there  developed  itself  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  a  school  which  demanded  a  res- 
toration of  the  original  theological  method  of  the  Re- 
formed  churches,  as  it  ousted  in  the  16th  centnry,  es- 
peeially  of  the  old  Lutheran  dogmatics.     Among  the 
works  of  thb  class  are  H.  Schmid  {DogmaHk  der  er.- 
luth.  K.  Erlangen,  184^,  5th  edtiion,  1863)  and  Philippi 
{KirckSche  Glauberukhre,  Stuttgardt,  1854-63,4  vols.). 
Ebrard  wrote  a  manual  of  dogmatics  fit>m  the  stand- 
point of  the  evangelical  school  in  the  United  Evangel- 
ical Church,  which  is  based  upon  the  doctrines  com- 
mon to  the  old  Lutheran  and  old  Reformed  churches 
(ChritUiche  DogmaHk,  Konigsberg,  1851-52, 2  vols.  2d 
edit.  1862-63).    Previously  Tob.  Beck,  abandoning  the 
traditional  method  of  theological  schools,  sought  to 
bring  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  without  regard  to  the- 
ological controversies  and  symbolical  books,  into  a  sys- 
tem, using  many  new  terms  {Die  chrittl,  Lehncistem- 
tckaft.  Stuttgardt,  1840). 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  writers  on  dog- 
matics for  a  long  time  after  the  Reformation  adhered 
to  the  scholastic  method.     Prominent  among  them 
were  Bellarmin,  Canisius,  Haldonat,  and  Becanns. 
Noel  (Alexander  Natalis,  died  1724)  introduced  a  new 
dogmatic  method,  more  simple,  and  in  many  respects 
emancipating  itself  from  the  clumsiness  of  scholasti- 
cism.   In  Germany  a  number  of  writers  appeared  (e. 
g.  Schwarz,  Zimmermann,  Brenner,  Dobmayer),  lean- 
ing on  the  reigning  philosophical  schools.     Among 
works  aiming  merely  at  a  systematic  exhibition  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  those  by  Liebermann 
and  Perrone  (a  Roman  Jesuit)  have  acquired  perma- 
nent   reputation.      Klee  {Katkol.  DogmcUik,  M^nz. 
1835,  3d  ed.  1845)  paid  prominent  attention  to  Biblical 
and  patristic  arguments,  but  neglected  the  philosophi- 
cal development  of  doctrines.     This  feature  is  more 
conspicuous  in  the  manuals  of  dogmatics  by  Stauden- 
maier  {Chrieti.  Dogmatik,  Freiburg,  1844-M,  4  vols.X 
Diermger  {Lehrbuch  der  kath.  Dogmatik,  4th  edition, 
1858),  and  Kuhn.     The  establishment  of  a  new  theo* 
logical  school  was  attempted  by  Hermes  (q.  v.),  who, 
conceiving  doubt  as  the  necessary  condition  of  truth, 
sought  through  doubt  to  advance  to  the  proof  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine;  but  his  system  was  con-^ 
demned  by  the  Pope.     The  same  fate  happened  to  the 
system  of  Gtlnther  (q.  v.),  and  to  most  of  the  works  of 
Franz  Baader  (q.  v.),  who  was  largely  under  the  in« 
flucnce  of  Schelling. 

On  the  history  of  dogmatics,  see  Heinrich  {Vrrtnch 
einer  Geechichte  der  verschiedenen  Lehrarten^  etc.  Leips. 
1790);  Schickedanz  (Verguch  einer  Gesch.  der  ckrUiL 
Glaubenslehre,  Brunsw.  1827);  Hermann  {Getdkickk 
der  protest.  Dogmatik  wm  Afehn^Uhon  bis  Schleiermst' 
cher,  Leipz.  1842);  and  Gass  (Geschichte  der  protestwUi' 
schen  Dogmatik  in  ihrem  Zusammenhange  mit  der  The- 
ologie  uberhaupt,  Beriin,  1854-1866,  4  vols.) ;  Fmnk, 
Geschichte  d.prot.  Theologie  (Leips.  1862-66,  2  vols.); 
Dorner,  Geschichte  der  protestcaU.  Theologie^  besond.  in 
DeutschUmd  (1867,  8vo).  See  also  Herzog,  Real-En^ 
qfklopddie,  ill,  433 ;  Hagenbach,  Encgklopddie,  p.  321 ; 
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German  Theohgy  Qn  New  American  Cjfdopadia,  viii, 
192),  and  our  art.  Doctbikes,  History  of. 

Dolcino.    See  Dulcinibts. 

Dolefdl  creatures  (&*^n^»  ockim^  prop.  Arkke, 
hence  howling  animals ;  Sept.  f/xoc*  noite^  Vulg.  dra^ 
cones,  dragons)  is  thought  by  most  to  be  a  general 
name  for  howlets,  or  screecb-owU,  which  the  prophet 
predicts  will  occupy  the  desolate  palaces  of  Babylon 
(Isa.  xiii,  21).  See  Owl.  As  the  parallelism  requires 
some  animal  inhabiting  ruins  and  uttering  a  disconso- 
late cry  to  be  understWMl,  the  Rabbins  (with  Abnlwa- 
lid)  understand  the  marten,  or  kind  of  weasel  (comp. 
Hitzig,  in  loc.),  which  has  a  clear,  short,  plaintive 
voice  (Bechstein,  Naturgesch.  i,  28).  But  the  owl  is 
more  probable,  as  it  is  well  known  for  this  peculiarity 
(comp.  gemere,  Pliny,  x,  16;  gtiariyVirg.  -<*.'».  iv,  462). 
See  OcHiM. 

DolSsuB  (AoXeffoc)f  a  citizen  of  Gadara  of  rank 
and  wealth,  whom  the  inhabitants  slew  out  of  spite  to- 
wards the  Romans  on  surrendering  the  city  ta  Vespa- 
sian (JosephuB,  War,  iv,  7,  S). 

Dome  (Latin  domus,  a  house).  In  the  early  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  word  domus  was  applied  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  especially  to  the  cathedral  church.  In  this 
latter  sense  the  derivatives  of  the  word  are  still  used 
in  Italy  and  Germany.  The  word  dome  is  used  more 
generally  in  architecture  to  signify  the  roof  to  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  a  building,  which  roof  has  a  circular 
or  polygonal  base,  and  whose  perpendicular  section  is 
a  curved  line.  Such  domes,  or  curved  roofs,  are  found 
very  early  in  the  history  of  architecture,  especially  in 
Etruria  and  Persia.  The  dome  of  modem  architecture 
has  its  origin  in  the  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Etruscan 
dome.  The  roof  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  is  the  finest 
example  existing  of  the  ancient  Roman  dome.  In  the 
Byzantine  architecture,  a  flat  dome  over  the  centre  of 
church  edifices,  resting  upon  four  arches,  and  support- 
ed below  by  half  or  quarter  domes,  is  copied  in  the 
Turkish  religious  architecture.  A  modification  of  the 
Byzantine  into  the  horse-shoe  dome  has  been  intro- 
duced largely  into  the  Russian  and  some  other  Orien- 
tal branches  of  architecture.  In  the  transition  from 
the  Byzantine  to  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture, 
the  dome  became  more  of  a  cupola.  In  the  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture the  dome  disappeared.  The  Baptistery  at 
Pisa,  founded  in  the  13th  century,  has  a  dome  for  a  roof, 
though  all  the  ornaments  are  Gothic.  It  was  during 
the  Renaissance,  that  the  modem  dome  was  developed. 
The  first  one  built  was  in  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito, 
in  Florence.  It  had  a  semicircle  for  its  section,  and 
was  single.  The  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence 
has  a  diameter  of  139  feet,  the  same  as  that  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's in  Rome,  and  only  three  feet  less  than  that  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  This  dome  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  more  elegant  in  outline  than  that  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  others  consider  the  most  graceful  dome 
ever  built.  Both  rest  on  a  cylinder,  or  drum,  and 
both  are  double ;  that  is,  they  have  each  an  interior 
dome,  surmounted  by  an  exterior  one,  rising  f^om  the 
same  base,  and  being  more  pointed.  This  exterior 
one  is  only  for  its  effect  on  the  external  architecture. 
They  are  both  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola,  called  a 
lantern.  All  later  Renaissance  domes  ar»>built  on  this 
general  type.  Among  the  most  famous  domes  are  the 
following :  Pantheon,  Rome,  143  feet  in  diameter ;  Ca- 
thedral, Florence,  139;  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  139;  St.  So- 
phia, Constantinople,  115 ;  St.  Paul's,  London,  112 ; 
Mosque  of  Achmet,  Constantinople,  92 ;  Church  of  the 
Invalids,  Paris,  80 ;  St.  Vitalis,  Ravenna,  65 ;  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  44. — ^Maigne,  Dictumnaire  des  origines 
dans  Us  arts  (Paris,  1864) ;  LUbke,  Geschichte  der  Bav- 
btnst;  VioUet  le  Due,  Dictionnaire  de  V Architectare 
(Paris). 

Dominic,  a  saint  of  the  Bomish  calendar,  founder 
of  the  order  of  '*  Dominicans."    His  name  was  "  Do- 


mingo de  Guzman,  and  he  was  bom  in  1170  at  Cala- 
horra,  Spain.    He  completed  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Palentia,  in  1193  was  made  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Osma,  and  in  1198  a  priest  and  archdea- 
con.    He  subsequently  became  known  as  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  was  sent  on  missions  to  various  parts  of 
Spain,  and  into  France.     Having  had  his  zeal  in- 
flamed by  the  progress  of  the  Albigenses,  he  bent  all 
his  energies  to  their  conversion.     Finding  his  own  ef- 
forts insuflicient,  he  appears  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  founding  an  order  of  preaching  friars,  whose  special 
duty  should  be  the  conversion  of  heretics ;  and  about 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  century  he  began  to 
carry  his  purpose  into  effect.     He  soon  found  numer- 
ous Tolunteers  to  his  new  order,  and,  to  disarm  oppo- 
sition, he  and  his  followers  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine.    As  a  distinct  order,  they  did  not,  however, 
receive  the  formal  verbal  approval  of  the  pope.  Inno- 
cent III,  till  1215.     See  DoaamcAKS.     Dominic  did 
not,  however,  trust  for  the  uprooting  of  heresy  simply 
to  his  own  preaching  and  that  of  his  followers.     Find* 
ing  that  bis  eloquence  failed  to  convert  the  Albigenses, 
be,  with  the  papal  legates,  Peter  of  Caste!  nan  and  Rai- 
nier of  Raoul,  obtained  permission  of  Innocent  III  to 
hold  courts,  before  which  they  might  summon  by  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  and  without  reference  to  the  local 
bishops,  any  individuals  suspected  of  heresy,  and  in- 
flict upon  them,  if  obstinate,  capital  punishment,  or 
otherwise  any  lesser  penalty.     Peter  of  Castelnau, 
who  had  made  himself  especially  obnoxious  by  his  se- 
verity, was  killed  at  Toulouse  in  1208 ;  and  then  was 
proclaimed  by  the  pope,  at  the  instigation  of  Dominic, 
that  fearful  *  crusade,'  as  it  was  designated  by  Inno- 
cent, to  which  all  the  barons  of  Franco  were  sum- 
moned, and  which,  under  the  captaincy  of  De  Mont- 
fort,  led  to  the  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  of  these 
so-cEdled  heretics.    See  Albigenses.    Dominic  him- 
self, it  has  been  said,  was  not  personally  cruel ;  but 
towards  heretics  he  had  no  compassion,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  so  far  from  attempting  to  lessen  the  horrible 
slaughter,  he  did  what  he  could  to  stimulate  it.    Dom- 
inic is  very  frequently  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  Inquisition,  but  this  is  an  error.     He  and  his 
companions  in  the  commission  to  examine  and  punish 
the  Albigenses  were  commonly  called  *  Inquisitors,' 
but  their  commission  was  merely  local  and  temporary. 
The  *Holy  Ofiice'  was  not  formally  established  till 
1288,  when  Gregory  IX  laid  down  the  rules  and  de- 
fined the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  which  he  appointed 
for  various  countries  under  the  name  of  *  Inquisitorial 
Missions.'     It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
chief  inquisitor  was  a  Dominican  monk,  Pietro  de  Ve- 
rona, and  that  the  governance  of  the  Inquisition  was 
placed  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans. 
The  Romish  accounts  make  Dominic  a  miracle-work- 
er even  to  the  extent  of  raising  the  dead  to  life,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  young  nobleman  named  Napoleon,  at 
Rome,  on  the  Ash- Wednesday  of  1218,  and  by  other 
miracles.    Dominic  died  at  Bologna  in  1221.    He  was 
canonized  by  pope  Gregory  IX  on  July  3, 1234:  the 
Church  of  Rome  keeps  his  festival  on  Aug.  4.     Domi- 
nic is  said  to  have  written  some  commentaries  upon 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Paul,  and  the  canonical  epistles,  but 
they  have  not  come  down  to  us." — English  Cyclopadia; 
Butler,  Lives  of  Saints,  Aug.  4 ;  Acta  Saiictorvm,  Aug. 
i,  545  sq. ;  I^cordaire,  Viede  S,  Dominique  (Bruxelles, 
1848),  and  (Euvres  (Paris,  1864),  vol.  i. 

Dominica  in  AlbiB  (the  Sunday  of  white  gar- 
ments),  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  Sunday  after 
Easter,  because  on  this  day  those  persons  who  had 
been  baptized  at  Easter  appeared  for  the  last  time  in 
the  chrysomes,  or  white  robes,  which  they  received  at 
baptism.  These  were  laid  up  in  the  church  as  evi- 
dences of  their  baptismal  profession. — Bingham,  Orig» 
Eccles.  bk.  xx,  ch.  v,  §  12. 

Dominica  Palm&nun.    See  Palm-Sukdat. 
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Dominloale,  >  white  tuI  aDcleiitly  mun  bj 
woDua  >t  the  dma  of  receiviiig  th«  Eucharist.  ]t  hu 
beca  disputed  whether  (he  donanicaU  wu  not  a  linen 
cloth  which  women,  in  the  «iith  centuiy,  were  In 
aome  churcbes  required  to  t*ke  to  the  Eocliulit,  ftod 
with  wliicli  they  coiered  the  hand  ben>rB  the  bread 
WM  laid  upon  it.  Augnatine  may  refer  to  tliii  in  one 
of  the  urmoae  usually  ascrilxd  to  him,  De  Tempore, 
in  which  he  says  that  it  was  cuitomar;  foi  men  In 
wuh  their  hands  when  they  communicate,  and  for 
women  to  bring  their  Utile  liaen  clutbs  to  receive  the 
Ixidy  of  Christ.  In  the  Council  of  Auierra,  A.D.  690, 
a  rule  was  enacted  that  no  waoisii  should  receive  the 
Euchari«l  in  her  bare  hand,  but  nothing  further  is  pre- 
aciitwd.  The  best  authorities,  however,  ara  of  opia- 
lon  that  the  domiaiaJe  was  a  veil  for  the  head. — Fa> 
■ar,  Ecelet,  Dietiotuirif,  s.  v. )  BJJigham,  Orig.  Ectlu. 


B  DOMINICANS 

parpose  of  establishing  the  order,  and  Stepbeii  t^n^ 
ton,  then  archbithop  of  Canterbury,  giving  hU  ap, 
prora],  they  fixed  their  first  house  at  Oxfbrd.  Their 
■ecoud  bouse  was  in  London.  At  the  time  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries  onder  Henry  VIII  there 
rera  68  bouses  in  EngUitd  and  Wales.     WhCD  the 
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Dominloal  Letter,  the  letter  in  our  almanacs 
which  marlis  the  Lord's  Day  {Diet  Demim),  nsnally 
printed  in  a  capital  form.  In  the  calendar,  the  Arit 
seven  Utters  of  the  alpliabet  are  applied  to  the  daya 
of  the  weeli,  tt;e  letter  A  Iwinft  always  given  to  the  1st 
of  January,  whstsoevel  that  day  maybe,  and  the  oth- 
ers in  suecesaion  to  the  following  days.  If  the  year 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days,  mak- 
ing an  exact  number  of  weeks,  no  change  would  ever 
Uke  pUce  in  th«H  letters.  Thus,  supposing  the  1st 
of  January  in  any  given  year  to  be  Sunday,  all  the 
Sundays  would  be  represented  by  A  ;  not  only  in  that 
year,  but  in  all  Bucceeding.  There  being,  however, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  the  Unt 
letter  Is  again  repeated  on  the  81st  of  December,  and, 
consequently,  the  Dominical,  or  Sunday  latter  fbr  the 
foUowiug  year  will  be  G.  The  retrocession  of  the  let- 
ters will,  for  the  same  reason,  continue  every  year,  so 
as  to  make  F  the  Dominical  letter  of  the  third,  etc. 
If  every  yp.nt  were  common,  the  proceu  would  con- 
tinue regularly,  and  a  cycle  of  seven  yean  would  be 
anfficient  to  restore  the  same  letters  to  the  same  days 
as  before.  But  tlie  intercalation  of  a  day  every  bis- 
sextile or  leap  year  causes  a  variation.  The  leap- 
year,  containing  three  hundred  and  >ixty-aix  days, 
will  throw  the  Dominical  letter  of  the  following  year 
back  two  letters;  so  that,  if  the  Dominical  tetter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  be  C,  the  Dominical  letter 
of  the  next  year  will  be  A.  This  alteration  is  not  ef- 
fected by  dropping  a  letter  altogether,  but  by  changing 
the  Dominical  letter  at  the  end  of  February,  where  the 
Intercalation  takes  place.  In  consequence  of  tliie 
change  every  fourth  year,  twenty-oight  yean  must 
elapse  belbre  a  complete  revolution  i^the  Dominical 
letter  can  take  place ;  and  it  is  on  this  fact  that  the 
period  of  the  solar  cycle  is  founded.  The  rules  for 
finding  the  Dominical  letter  for  any  year  are  given  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.— Hook,  CX.  DUi.  s.  v. 
See  Cycle. 

Domlnlcana,  an  order  of  mendicants  founded  by 
Dominic  (q.  v.)  de  Guiman  about  the  year  1215.  In 
England  they  were  generally  called  Black  Frian  from 
their  garments,  in  France  Jacoldns,  from  the  fact 
their  first  French  house  was  in  the  Itue  St.  Jacqm 
Palis.  They  called  themselves  commonly  PrBaching 
FrUn  (^Fratra  PrmdicMora),  from  their  office  of 
preaching. 

1.  //inoiy.— Dominic  projected  the  order  when  hi 
was  preaching  against  the  Albigensee  (q.  v.)  ;  but  the 
Council  of  Lateran,  in  1313,  declared  itself  against  any 
increase  of  the  monastic  <nden.  Kevertheleas  Inno- 
C«nt  III  was  prevailed  upon  to  approve  of  the  order 
on  condition  that  it  should  aiumilste  itself  aa  closely 
as  postible  to  one  already  in  existence.  The  successor 
of  Innocent.  Honorius  III,  was  less  reluctant,  and  con- , 
finned  the  Dominicans  as  a  new  and  independent  or- 
der. It  spread  rapidly  over  all  Christian  conntriee. 
In  1231  thirteen  of  the  friars  went  to  England  for  the  | 


rnl^onk. 


second  general  chapter  waa  held,  hi  1231,  at  Bolc^na, 
(iO  convents,  belonging  to  eight  provinces,  were  repre- 
sented, and  a  great  many  friars  were  sent  out  to  c»- 
Ublisb  new  bouses.  In  1278  the  number  of  their  con- 
vents amounted  to  117.  In  123S  the  Inquisition  (q. 
V.)  was  transferred  to  them  by  the  Pope.  This  gar* 
them  a  powerful  and  pemiclons  inSuence  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  lUly,  and  Fmnce.  They  showed  h>  mnch 
eagemesa  in  hunting  up  and  prosecuting  heretics  that 
a  popular  pun  changed  the  name  Dominicans  into 
Domad  caHM  (the  dogs  of  the  Lord).  Althongb  en- 
dowed in  Ii72  with  all  the  privDeges  of  the  mendicut 
orden,  they  soon  gave  up  begging,  and,  after  being 
allowed  In  1426  to  accept  donations,  they  accumulated 
great  wealth.  Together  with  the  Franciscans,  tber 
became  the  chief  representatives  of  the  theological 
science  of  the  Middle  Ages,  occupied  a  Urge  niuDber 
of  the  theological  chain  at  the  univenities,  and  be- 
came in  moat  controvenias  not  only  the  rivsla,  but 
also  the  bitter  opponents  of  the  Fnnciscana.  Hie 
greatest  theologian  among  them  In  the  Middle  Agea 
was  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.  v.),  whom  they  have  ever 
since  followed  as  a  standard  authori^.  Among  (Jbeir 
other  celcliritiea  are  Albertns  Magnus,  Eccard,  Tauler, 
Suso,  Savonarola,  Las  Cssas,  Vincent  Ferrier,  and  Vin- 
cent of  Beaavais.  As  theologians,  they  wen  nuMly 
Nominalists,  Augnstiniana,  and  opponents  of  tfa«  Im- 
macuUte  Conception.  In  literature  in  genera]  they 
have  had  gnat  influence,  as  the  Hagitttr  tacri  pakda 
at  Rome,  in  whose  bands  is  the  censanhiporiiooks,lia3 
always  been  taken  from  their  order.  Ther  secured 
great  popular  favor  not  only  by  their  preaching,  but  by 
the  eet&bliehment  of  an  inder  of  tertiarians,  open  to 
laymen.  The  people  wen  also  gained  by  them  espe- 
cially by  the  spreading  of  the  use  of  the  Eoaari-(q.  v.), 
which  was  introduced  by  them,  and  which  became,  in 
consequence  of  the  many  indulgences  attached  to  it  by 
the  popes,  a  very  popular  form  of  worship.  The  Do- 
minicans also  belonged  to  the  moat  lealous  lalwrers  in 
the  foreign  missiona  of  the  Roman  Church.  Manv  of 
their  memben  were  aentto  the  East;  and  in  Armenia. 
in  particular,  they  succeeded  in  imiting  a  great  many 
Armenians  with 'the  Roman  Churcli.  After  the  dis- 
covery  and  conquest  of  America  by  the  SpanisrdR,  the 
Dominicana  protected  the  natives  from  being  enslaved, 
but  gave,  ou  the  other  hand,  the  first  impulse  to  the 
importation  of  slavea  from  Ahica.  In  America,  and 
in  the  West  aad  East  Indies,  thay  atirpasaed  all  other 
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oidcn  Id  pew«T,  nomben,  utd  richei.  Id  Ennps,  on 
(be  contmy,  the  teputation  and  inflnenm  of  tl»  order 
rapidly  declined.  Tlie  conduct  of  Tetiel  (q.  v.)  In 
{ireachlng  Uie  papal  indnlgcDcea  bionght  odium  upon 
tike  whole  Older,  and  the  development  of  the  Inqoiai- 
tioo  In  Spain,  under  the  maDagement  of  the  Domini- 
cans, attached  to  their  name  a  atain  wUch  will  never 
be  blotlad  out.  In  the  coantries  whkh  embraced 
Protetlantlun  they  loat  over  400  convents,  while  in 
Roman  Catholic  countriea  tbej  wero  geneiall;  euper- 
aeded,  ai  confesson  at  the  court  and  oa  (eacbera  at 
the  univenltiea,  by  the  Jeanita.  Several  atlampti  to 
reform  the  order  were  made  in  the  15th  and  IGlb  cen- 
tnrlea.  but  1^  ual;  to  the  eetabliihrnent  of  IS  reformed 
congregations.  The  whole  order  waa  never  brought 
back  to  ila  original  umpllcit;  and  vigor.  Yet  they 
■till  counted  in  the  IBth  centoiy  more  than  1000  con- 
vents of  monke  and  nuiia  in  45  provlncea,  11  of  which 
were  ontside  of  Europe.  In  conaeqiiencs  of  the  French 
KevolutloD,  they  loat  all  their  convents  In  France  and 
Belgium,  nearly  all  in  Germany,  and  many  in  Italy  ; 
and  in  the  19th  century  they  were  entirely  suppressed 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sardinia.  In  1883  the  em- 
peror of  Rnaaia  auppressed  In  the  sole  province  of  Mo- 
bilew  66  Dominican  convents.  In  F^er  Lacordalre 
the  order  received  a  member  of  great  reputation  and 
influence,  and  through  him  the  order  was  re.Bata)jliah- 
edin  France  in  1346.  Id  Austria  the  Dominicans  re- 
luctantly submitted,  in  1858,  to  certain  reforma  wbich 
the  Pope  ordered  to  be  Introdnced.  According  to  the 
provlBiDns  made,  all  the  novices  are  to  he  bound  to  the 
ancient  rule,  wtuch  will  also  be  eatablished  in  eveiy 
convent  as  soon  as  It  will  have  a  m^ority  of  reformed 
monks.  The  order  la  on  the  increase  hi  the  United 
Slates  of  North  America  and  in  France,  md  establleh- 
ed  Its  flrat  convent  in  Prussia  in  IS60.  The  Domin- 
icans enlCTcd  the  United  Sutes  In  1639,  but  their  ml>- 
■iona  bave  been  lets  estensive  than  thuae  of  the  Fran- 
ciacane  and  Jesuits.  The  flrat  bishop  of  New  Tork, 
Luke  Concanen,  had  been  assistant  general  of  the  or- 
der. A  Kreal  activitir  in  behalf  of  its  epieadlng  was 
at  a  later  period  displayed  by  hther  (Mti  bishop) 
Fenwick,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  entered  the  novi- 
tjste  St  Bonthem,  Belginm.  He  eatabliahed  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Base,  9pringfleld,  Ky.,  which  la  now  the 
novitiate  of  the  order  in  the  United  Stales. 

II.  CoiutitaliDn,— The  conslitntioa  of  the  order  was 
adopted  St  a  general  chapter  In  1320,  and  is  In  all  es- 
sential points  like  that  of  the  other  mendicant  oiden. 
At  the  head  of  the  order  is  a  genera],  who  is  elected  by 
a  general  chapter  for  Hie,  and  is  assisted  in  the  exer- 
ciae  of  his  office  by  s  number  oldtJMonM.  The  or- 
der la  divided  into  provinces,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
provincial,  who  is  electod  at  a  provincial  chapter  by 
the  auperiora  of  the  hooaea,  who  are  called  prion. 
Their  habit  conusts  of  a  while  garment  and  aeapular, 
with  a  white  mantle  and  hood  ending  in  a  point. 

III.  SMfutici.— The  Dominicans  have  still  convents 
in  Italy  (4  in  the  city  of  Rome,  with  about  100  mem- 
bers), France  (10  in  186!),  Belginm,  Holland,  England, 
Ireland  (about  60  members  in  184S),  Austria  (37  con- 
vents with  203  membert  in  1843),  Prussia  (firat  con- 
Tent  eitablisbed  In  1860),  Poland  (in  1841, 16  houses 
with  160  members),  Spain,  RnsaU,  Turkey,  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  nod  the  United  Statea, 
where  they  have  hooaea  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Wiaconein.  la  1863  the  toUl  number  of 
convents  waa  nstimated  at  860  honses,  with  4000  mem- 
bers. Sec  Fehr' a  GnehitliUderMStKhKnrdm  I  Heljot, 
Ordrtt  RtUgieux!  Malvendi,  /tmafr)  Ordinit  Pradica- 
torum  (Rome,  1740) ;  Castillo  and  Lopei,  Uuloria  gm- 
eral  de  S.  Domuigo  g  de  ra  Ordfn  de  Predieatortt  (Mad- 
rid, 1613  sq.  6  vohi.  fbl.) ;  Antonina  Sanensia,  Ckrotic. 
/■rafrrm  Pnedioo*.  (Paris, 1585,  8vo).  A  complete  list 
of  all  the  saints,  martyrs,  writers,  etc.,  of  the  order  is 
given  In  Annie  Ztonmicains  (Paria,  167S  sq.  IS  vols. 
4I0).    The  complete  Btatntoi  1^  the  ordermay  be  found 


in  Holstenii  Codtx  RegiJanaa  (AtigsbiKg,  1766,  6  vols, 

Domlnloau  Nona,  an  order  of  nuns  tbonded  by 
Dominic  (q.  v.)  de  Guzman  in  1306,  at  Proaille,  near 
Toulouae.  They  were  moatly  converted  Aibigenaea. 
At  the  time  of  their  greatest  prosperity  they  coonted 
abont  400  convenU  in 
Europe  and  America. 
They  fell  earlier  into 
irregularities  and  dis- 
orders than  the  monks. 
They  took  part  in  all 
the  refbrms  which  were 
introdoced  among  the 


The  firM  c 
the  order  in  the  United 
Stales  was  organized 
by  father  Thoma*  WU- 
BOO,  in  Kentucky,  in 
1838,  from  which  some 
other  houaea  have 
aprnng  in  the  dioceses 
of  ClnclnnaU,  Nash- 
ville, and  San  Francis- 
co. There  are  also  con- 
gregaUons  in  the  dio- 
ceaes  of  Milwaukee  and 
firooklyn.  They  have  also  (invents  in  most  Italian 
states,  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, England,  Bussia.  Their  house  in  Rome  is  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  the  Dominlcana,  while 
in  moat  other  coantries  they  are  nnder  the  jorisdiction 
of  the  diooeaan  bishops. 

Dominloum,  a  term  applied  by  ancient  writers  to 
tlw  Lord's  day,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Iho  l.«rd'a 
house.  Cyprian  uses  it  In  two  meanings  In  the  tame 
paragraph ;  Loco]^  et  dmi  si,  tl  Dtmaacrm  ctlArart 
tr  errdii,  qua  cariimani  ntm  rttpicii  f  qua  i*  Dominiatm 
lint  ncrifido  vtmi ;  gna  partem  de  mcnficiii,  quod  pau- 
per oitalit,  I— iLtf" — "Are  yon  a  rich  and  wealthy 
matron,  and  do  you  think  that  yon  rightly  celebrate 
the  DomimaBn"  (Lord's  day  or  Lord's  Supper),  "who 
have  no  regard  to  the  corban  F  wbo  come  into  the  Do- 
numatm"  (the  lAird's  bouse)  "without  any  imcrifice, 
and  eat  part  of  the  aacriflce  which  the  poor  have  of- 
fered P"  The  general  application  of  the  word  was  to 
the  Lord's  bonae.  Jerome  says  that  the  fiimona 
church  at  Antioch,  which  waa  commenced  by  Constan- 
tine,  and  completed  and  dedicated  by  CoutUntins,  bad 
the  name  of  Domnictna  aarevm,  in  consequence  of  ita 
richness  and  beaut}-, ^Ducange,  Glouartam  Med.  it 
mf.  Latimtaliij  a.  v. ;  Farrar,  Eccln.  XJictionary^  s.  V. ; 
Bingham,  Orig,  Eccki,  bk.  viii,  ch.  i. 

Domlnls,  de,  Hasco  Autohio.  a  learned  Italian 
theologian,  was  born  in  1666,  of  an  ancient  family,  at 
Arba,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatla,  and  studied  at  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Lontto,  and  st  the  University  of 
Padua.  The  authorities  of  the  university  used  their 
to  induce  him  to  enter  the  order  of  Jesuits: 


■ented  st  first;  a 


passing  his  n 
mathematica,  physics,  and  eloquence.  At  the  same 
time  he  employed  hia  leisure  in  the  study  of  theology. 
The  routine  of  a  college  life  not  suiting  his  taste,  De 
Dominis  quilted  Padun;  and,  on  the  recommrndation 
of  the  emperor  Rodolphus,  he  wss  appointed  bisliop  of 
Segoi,  much  to  the  anger  of  the  Jesuits.  Two  years 
afterwards  ho  was  made  archbishop  of  Spalatro ;  but, 
while  holding  thie  dii^iltv,  he  became  embroiled  with 
the  pope  (Paul  T)  by  taking  a  pert  in  the  disputes 
between  that  pondfT  and  the  Tenetlana  respecting  the 
endowment  of  ecclesiastical  eatabliahments.  On  this 
occasion  he  threw  out  a  ceaeure  on  the  conduct  of  the 
ing  npon 
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the  important  but  penonally  dangeroiu  subject  of  le- 
foiming  the  manners  of  the  clergy.  He  resigned  his 
arehbbhopric  and  retired  to  Venice  in  1615,  and  in 
1616  he  came  to  England,  where  James  I  appointed 
him  dean  of  Windsor.  He  now  prepared  his  book, 
De  Republicd  EcelniatUoa,  the  object  of  which  Is  to 
show  that  the  pope  has  no  supremacy  over  other  bish- 
ops (Lond.  part  i,  1617;  part  li,  1620;  part  Hi,  Hanoy. 
1622,  fol.).  He  edited  father  Paul's  Hiti,  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  in  English.  De  Dominis  appears  to  have 
been  restless  and  inconstant,  for  after  a  few  years  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  the  Roman  Church,  and 
having  received  fhnn  Gregory  XT  a  promise  of  par- 
don, he  set  out  for  Rome.  Soon  after  his  arrtyal,  some 
intercepted  letters  gave  indications  that  his  repent- 
ance was  not  sincere,  and  he  was  in  consequence  com- 
mitted to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where,  after  an  im- 
prisonment of  a  few  months,  he  died,  September,  1624. 
Being  convicted  after  Ills  death  of  heresy,  his  body 
was  disinterred  and  burnt.  A  pamphlet,  called  his 
Becuonsfor  rtnouneing  the  PraUttani  ReUgkn^  appeared 
in  London  in  1827  (8vo).  Dr.  Newland,  dean  of  Ferns, 
published  in  1860  a  Life  and  Coniemporaneoua  Church 
Hittary  of  De  Domimt. — Hook,  Eeeles.  Biog,  iv,  474 ; 
English  Cychpctdia;  Collier,  EtxUt,  tiiat,  vii,  434  sq. 

Dominns  TObiBCum  (the  Lord  he  wUh  you),  a 
form  of  salutation  used  in  the  liturgies  of  several  of 
the  Christian  churches.  It  is  taken  fkvm  the  book  of 
Ruth,  together  with  the  response  et  cum  tpiritu  tuo — 
"and  with  thy  spirit."  It  was  introduced  into  Chris- 
tian worship  before  the  end  of  the  second  century.  A 
canon  of  the  first  council  of  Braga,  in  663,  directed 
against  a  custom  which  the  Priscillianists  had  adopt- 
ed, of  assigning  one  form  of  salutation  to  the  bishops 
and  another  to  the  presbyters,  enjoins  all  to  use  the 
tame  form,  />oiiitiiicf  tU  vohiaaim — **the  Lord  be  with 
you  ;*'  and  the  people  to  reply,  Et  cum  tpiritu  tuo — ticut 
ab  iptit  apottolie  tradiiionem  omnit  rtHmet  orieiu-r^*  and 
with  thy  spirit, "  according  to  apostolic  and  Eastern  cus- 
tom.— ^Augusti,C%riftf.  Archaniogie^  bk.  v,  ch.  iii,  §  vi. 

Domitian  (Titus  Flavtus  Domttiahus),  Roman 
emperor,  younger  son  of  Vespasian  and  Domitilla, 
succeeded  his  brother  Titus  as  emperor  A.D.  81,  and 
reigned  until  A.D.  96.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  afl^cted  great  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  public 
morals,  but  his  true  character  showed  itself  later  in  al- 
most unexampled  cruelties.  In  A.D.  95  a  persecution 
of  the  Christians  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  directed  particu- 
larly against  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  Christians  were 
then  confounded  by  the  Romans.  Suetonius  (/fi  Do- 
mitian.  ch.  xii)  ascribes  the  proscriptions  of  the  Jews, 
or  those  who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  and 
whom  he  styles  as  "improfessi,**  to  the  rapacity  of 
Domitian.  Eusebius  (iii,  17)  says  that  Domitian  *  *■  was 
the  second  that  raised  a  persecution  against  us,  and 
established  himself  as  successor  of  Nero  in  hb  hatred 
and  bostUity  to  God."  The  same  writer  (iii,  19,  20), 
following  HegesippQS,  tells  of  a  summons  of  the  grand- 
children of  Jude  the  apostle  to  appear  before  Domi- 
tian. He  questioned  them  as  to  their  birth,  claims, 
property,  etc.  and  when  they  answered  that  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  for  which  they  looked,  was  purely  spir- 
itual, he  dismissed  them.  The  t>'rant  was  not  so  len- 
ient with  his  own  relatives,  Flavius  Clemens  and 
Domitilla,  who  were  charged  with  "Atheism  and  Jew- 
ish manners, "  charges  often  brought  against  the  Chris- 
tians. Flavius  was  executed  and  Domitilla  banished, 
A.D.  95.  Domitian  himself  was  assassinated  (A.D. 
96).  A  tradition  (not  now  believed)  speaks  of  St. 
John  as  having  been  tried  before  Domitian,  and  that, 
having  Ix^en  condemned  to  be  plunged  into  a  caldron 
of  boiling  oil,  ho  came  forth  unhurt.  See  Milman, 
Hi$tory  of  Cltrittianity,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iv ;  Gibbon,  Dedine 
amd  FaUj  ch.  xvi,  and  the  article  Persecction. 

Domitilla,  niece  (or  wife)  of  Flavius  Clemens,  who 


was  put  to  death  under  Domitian  (q.  ▼. ;  Eoseb.  iSl,* 
18).  It  is  net  certain  that  they  were  Christians,  but 
it  Is  at  least  probable.  Domitilla  did  not  suffer  mar* 
tyrdom,  but  was  banished ;  an  unwarranted  tradition 
says  that  she  was  afterwards  burnt  under  Trajan.  She 
is  commemorated  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Chnrcfa, 
May  12.  See  Butler,  Zives  of  Sainit,  May  12 ;  TiUe- 
mont,  Afemoiregj  ii,  124 ;  Murdoch*s  Mosheim,  Church 
HiHory,  N.  Y.  ed.,  i,  69. 

Doiniis  (AoMse),  a  designation  of  the  church,  or  of 
appendages  of  the  church,  in  ancient  times,  with  dis- 
tinguishing epithets  attached ;  thus : 

DoMus  Basilica  (oIkoi  Patrikuoi)  (in  the  plnral), 
the  houses  of  the  clergy  adjoining  the  church. — Ease. 
bins,  Vit.  Contt.  iv,  69 ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecda.  bk.  viii, 
ch.  vU,  §  18. 

DoMUS  CoLUVBiB,  the  house  of  the  (fore,  used  by 
Tertullian  for  a  church.  When  writing  against  the 
Talentinians,  who  affected  secrecy  in  their  doctrines, 
he  compares  them  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  whoce 
temple  was  so  guarded  with  doors  and  curtains  tliat 
a  man  must  be  five  years  a  candidate  before  lie  conld 
be  admitted  to  the  adgtum  of  the  deity,  or  secrets  of 
the  sanctuary.  "Whereas,"  says  he,  '*the  house  of 
our  dove  is  plain  and  simple,  delights  in  high  and  open 
places,  affects  the  light,  loves  the  figure  of  the  Holy 
Qhost,  and  the  orient  or  morning  sun,  which  is  thie 
figure  of  Christ."  **The  house  of  the  dove**  seems 
here  to  be  the  same  as  "  the  house  of  Christ.**  Mede 
explains  it,  the  house  of  tlie  doYC-like  religion,  or  of 
the  dove-like  disciples  of  Christ  (Tertullianus  contra 
VcUenUn,  c.  8,  cited  by  Bingham.  Orig.  Eedes.  bk.  viii, 
ch.  i,  §  2. 

DoMUS  Dbi,  Domus  Diviha,  Domus  Ecclesije — 
the  House  of  the  Lordy  the  Divine  House,  the  House  of 
the  Church,  (1.)  The  first  of  these,  the  Lord's  Uouse, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  names  of  the  church-building 
and  it  is  still  in  use.  It  answers  to  thb  Greek  n^pi  a- 
rov,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  origin  of  our  word 
'^Church."  See  also  Domikigux.  (2.)  The  second 
title,  Divine  House,  was  applied,  among  the  pa^^an  Ro> 
mans,  to  the  emperor's  palace,  and  it  was  retained  in 
this  use  by  some  Christian  emperors.  It  was  also  ap. 
plied  to  the  Church ;  and  from  this  double  use  some 
confusion  has  arisen  in  interpreting  ancient  writers. 
(8.)  The  title  House  of  the  Chxarch  was  applied  not  only 
to  the  church  edifice,  but  also  to  the  bishop*s  house, 
after  the  third  century. — ^Bingliam,  Orig.  Ecdes.  bk. 
viii,  ch.  i. 

Donaldson,  Johk  Wiluam,  D.D.,  a  modem  Lat- 
itudinarian  divine  and  scholar,  was  bom  in  London, 
June  10, 1812.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1884,  and 
obtained  the  second  place  in  the  first  class  of  the  clas- 
sical tripos.  In  1836  he  was  elected  fellow.  His  rep- 
utation  rests  upon  his  nnmerous  and  valuable  writings 
in  philosophy  and  classical  literature,  e.  g.  his  TVofre 
of  the  Greda  (8vo,  many  editions): — New  Cratyha 
(1889 ;  8d  ed.  1859) :  —VarronioMus  (1844).  Afler  his 
ordination  he  became  head-master  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, where  he  remained  seversl  j'ears,  and  pub- 
lished Maskil  le  Sopher  (a  treatise  on  Hebrew  gram- 
mar),  and  finally  JoAar^  or  Fragmenta  AriAetgpa  Car. 
minum  Hehraicorum,  etc.  (Berlin,  1864;  London,  18601, 
8vo),  the  object  of  which  was  to  reconstruct  the  lost 
book  of  Jcuhnr  from  the  fragments  scattered  throu^ 
the  O.  T.  The  book  is  full  of  wild  and  extraragant 
conjectures.  See  Jashbr.  Soon  after  he  resigned 
his  place  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  returned  to  Gam- 
bridge,  where  he  gave  a  course  of  lectares  on  Latin 
synonymes,  and  occupied  himself  with  tuition.  Here 
be  wrote  a  volume  entitled  ChrisHan  Orthodoarg  recot^ 
died  with  the  Condusions  of  modem  eriticai  Leandm^ 
(Lond.  1867,  8vo),  an  attempt,  according  to  the  author, 
*'  to  stay  the  plague  of  unbelief,  which  has  for  aome 
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time  followed  in  the  train  of  a  dishonest  Bibliolatry." 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  classical  examin- 
ers in  the  University  of  London.  He  died  in  London 
Feb.  10, 1861.  Dr.  Donaldson  was  a  man  of  great  in- 
dastry,  learning,  and  integrity,  but  his  critical  facalty 
was  not  equal  to  the  tasks  he  ambitiously  attempted. 
That  his  Jashar  abounds  in  misapplied  learning,  un- 
critical criticism,  and.  unsound  exegesis,  was  amply 
shown  on  its  appearance  by  Ewald  and  other  German 
scholars,  and  by  Perowne  and  others  in  England.  See 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  July,  1855,  article  i,  and 
Oct  1860,  p.  206 ;  Chrutian  Remembrancer,  Oct  1855, 
art.  V. 

Donar.    See  Thob. 

Donaria  (avaOtifiara,  Luke  xzj,  5),  gifts  and  of- 
ferings to  adorn  the  Church.  The  term  was  also  ap- 
plied in  later  times  to  gifts  to  the  Church,  which  were 
hung  on  pillars,  and  set  in  public  view  as  memorials 
of  some  great  mercy  which  men  had  received  from 
Grod. — Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdes,  bk.  viii,  ch.  viii,  §  1. 

Donation  of  Conatantine,  a  forged  imperial 
edict,  published  between  A.D.  755  and  766,  professing 
to  contain  a  gift  from  Constantino,  in  the  year  324,  of 
Rome  and  Itixly  to  Sylvester,  then  Pope.  The  docu- 
ment exists  both  in  a  Greek  and  Latin  text,  and  was 
first  produced  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Adrian  I  to  Charle- 
magne. Baronius  defended  its  genuineness ;  but  its 
spuriousness  is  now  generally  admitted.  Its  substance 
is  as  follows :  *'  We  give  as  a  free  gift  to  our  most 
blessed  father,  Sylvester,  the  Pope,  the  city  of  Bome, 
and  the  cities  of  all  Italy,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  the 
other  Western  countries.  To  make  room  for  him,  we 
abdicate  our  sovereignty  over  all  these  provinces ;  and 
we  withdraw  from  Rome,  transferring  the  seat  of  our 
empire  to  Byzantium,  since  it  is  not  just  that  a  terres- 
trial emperor  should  retain  any  power  where  God  has 
placed  the  head  of  religion.*'  **  According  to  the  le- 
gend," says  Gibbon,  "the  first  of  the  Christian  emper- 
ors was  healed  of  the  leprosy,  and  purified  in  the  wa- 
ters of  baptism,  by  St  Sylvester,  the  Roman  bishop ; 
and  never  was  physician  more  gloriously  recompensed. 
His  royal  proselyte  withdrew  from  his  seat  and  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter;  declared  his  resolution  of  founding 
a  new  capital  in  the  East ;  and  resigned  to  the  popes  the 
free  cmd  perpetual  sovereignty  of  Rome,  Ital}*,  and  the 
provinces  of  the  West."  The  fraud  was  exposed  by 
Lauren  tins  Valla.  For  the  **  Donation"  and  its  liter- 
ary history,  see  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Groeca,  ed.  Harles, 
Ti,  697 ;  see  also  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU,  cb.  xlix ; 
Milman,  Latin  Christianitg,  bk.  i,  ch.  ii;  Elliott,  Delin- 
eation of  Romanism^  bk.  iii,  ch.  xiv ;  MUnch,  Ueber  die 
erdichtete  Schenkung  ConstatUia  des  Grossen  (Freiburg 
1824);  Biener,Z)e  CoUectionibus  cantmum  ecdesice  Gra- 
coB  (Berl.  1827). 

Donatists  (Pars  Donati  was  the  name  they  them- 
selves assumed).  During  the  last  half  of  the  third 
and  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  centuries  there  was  a 
combination  of  elements  at  work  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  which,  in  consequence  of  and  in  connection 
with  peculiar  forces  operative  on  the  outside,  produced 
a  severe  strain  upon  its  stability  and  unity.  During 
this  period  there  were  repeated  and  powerful  centrif- 
ugal tendencies,  which  gave  birth  successively  to  the 
Novatian,  Meletian,  and  the  Donatist  schisms.  The 
outward  history  of  these  schisms  is  long,  and  its  re- 
mote causes  and  outward  details  must  be  learned  from 
Church  histories. 

Of  these  movements,  that  of  the  Donatists  in  North 
Africa  was  by  far  the  most  important  and  widest  in 
its  influence.  Substantially  it  had  the  same  ground 
and  character  as  the  Novatian.  On  this  point  Nean- 
der  very  clearly  and  judiciously  says:  **This  schism 
(the  Donatist)  may  be  compared,  in  many  respects, 
with  that  of  Novatian  in  the  preceding  period.  In 
this,  too,  we  see  the  conflict,  for  example,  of  Separa- 
tism with  Catholicism ;  and  it  is  therefore  important. 


in  so  far  as  it  tended  to  settle  and  establish  the  notion 
of  the  visible,  outward  unity  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
objective  element  in  things  of  religion  and  of  the 
Church.  That  which  distinguishes  the  present  case 
is  the  reaction,  proceeding  out  of  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  called  forth,  in  this  instance, 
by  a  peculiar  occasion,  against  the  confounding  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  elements;  on  which  occa- 
sion, for  the  first  time,  the  ideas  which  Christianity, 
as  opposed  to  the  papal  religion  of  the  state,  had  first 
made  men  distinctly  conscious  of,  became  an  object 
of  contention  within  the  Christian  Church  itself— the 
ideas  concerning  universal,  inalienable  human  rights ; 
concerning  liber^  of  conscience ;  concerning  the  rights 
of  free  conviction.  .  The  more  immediate  and  local  oc- 
casion of  these  disputes  lay  in  a  certain  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism, which,  ever  since  the  spread  of  Montanism,  had 
prevailed  in  North  Africa,  and  also  in  various  circum^ 
stances  superinduced  by  the  Diocletian  persecution" 
(Neander,  Church  Hist,  Bohn*s  ed.  iii,  250).  The  sub- 
stance of  what  was  at  issue  in  this  movement  is  given 
thus  by  Dr.  Schaff :  *'  The  Donatist  controversy  was 
a  conflict  between  Separatism  and  Catholicism;  be- 
tween ecclesiastical  purism  and  ecclesiastical  eclecti- 
cism ;  between  the  idea  of  the  Church,  as  an  exclu- 
sive community  of  regenerate  saints,  and  the  idea  of 
the  Church  as  the  general  Christendom  of  state  and 
people.  It  revolved  around  the  doctrine  of  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  particular  of  the  pred- 
icate of  holiness  [as  in  the  Novatian  controversy  it 
revolved,  ultimately  at  least,  more  round  the  predicate 
of  unity].  It  resulted  in  the  completion  by  Augustine* 
of  the  Catholic  dogma  of  the  Church,  which  had  been 
partly  developed  by  Cyprian  in  his  conflict  with  a  sim* 
ilar  schism"  [the  Novatian]  (Schaff's  Church  Hist,  ii, 
865). 

Dbuatism,  starting  thus  in  a  time  of  persecution, 
when  the  question  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Lapsed  brodght  up  under  various  aspects  the  question 
of  authority  and  freedom,  and  created,  too,  a  severer 
and  a  milder  theory  of  discipline,  had  its  roots  in  the 
age  preceding  its  actual  rise.  Embers  previously 
scattered,  but  still  fhll  of  latent  fire,  lay  ready  all 
around  to  create  and  feed  a  new  fire.  Already  in  the 
Diocletian  persecution  the  old  controversy  between 
the  rigoristic  and  the  milder  party  in  regard  to  disci- 
pline was  revived.  Secundus  of  Tigisis,  the  primate 
of  Numidia,  led  on  by  one  Donatns  of  Casn  Nigrs, 
wrought  himself  into  fUry  on  the  subject  of  severe  dis- 
cipline, advocating  prompt  exclusion,  once  and  for- 
ever, of  all  who  had  fled  in  danger,  or  delivered  up 
the  sacred  books  to  the  persecutors.  Mensurius,  with 
Cecilian,  his  archdeacon  and  successor,  headed  the 
milder  party,  advocating  moderation  and  discretion, 
and  casting  suspicion  on  the  motives  of  the  rigorists. 
This  tension  threatened  schism  as  early  as  the  year 
805  in  the  matter  of  an  episcopal  election  for  the  city 
of  Cirta  (Schaff's  Hist,  of  the  Christ,  Church,  ii,  861). 
The  actual  outbreak  was  in  811.  Mensurius,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  died  in  that  year,  whereupon  the  clergy 
and  people  of  that  district,  in  a  hasty  manner,  elected 
the  archdeacon  Cecilianus  in  his  place,  and  proceeded 
to  consecrate  him  without  summoning  or  consulting 
the  bishops  of  Numidia,  a  contiguous  and  subordinate 
province.  Perhaps  courtesy  or  custom,  perhaps  some 
real  or  imaginary  right,  was  here  violated;  at  any 
rate,  on  this  ground  the  disaffected  party  hastened  to 
resent  the  slight  by  refhsing  to  acknowledge  the  new 
bishop.  In  addition  to  the  slight  of  the  Numldian 
bishops,  they  justified  their  opposition  to  him  on  the 
ground  or  pretext  that  Felix,  one  of  the  bishops  who 
was  prominent  in  the  consecration,  was  a  TradUor— 
that  is,  one  who  had  delivered  up  the  sacred  books 
to  the  persecutors.  In  Carthage,  also,  the  elders  of 
the  congregation,  besides  many  others,  and  among 
them  a  noble  lady,  Lucilla,  a  widow  and  very  super- 
stitious, were  opposed  to  him.    Secundus  of  Tigisis^ 
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with  seyenty  NumidUn  bishops,  Msembkd  at  Car- 
thage, summoned  Caecilian  to  appear,  which  he  fiiil- 
in^  to  do,  they  deposed  and  excommanicated  hhn,  and 
elected  in  his  place  Majorinus,  the  chaplain  and  fitTor- 
ite  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  widow,  Lncilla.  Af- 
ter his  death  in  315,  Donatus,  a  gifted  man,  of  flery 
energy  and  eloquence,  revered  by  his  admirers  as  a 
wonder-worker,  and  styled  ths  Grbat,  was  made  his 
successor.  From  him  the  now  developed  party  took 
their  name. 

Each  party  now  labored  to  secure  the  conquest  of 
churches,  and  thus  the  breach  was  extended,  and  the 
schism  in  the  North  Aftrican  Church  folly  effected. 
The  emperor  Constantine,  who  had  just  securied  the  sot- 
jreignty  in  this  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  prejudiced  against  the  fHends  of  Mi^jori- 
nus,  for  in  his  first  edict  he  expressly  excluded  the 
party  from  the  privileges  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
Catholic  Church.  Thus  condemned  without  a  hear- 
ing, the  Donatists  presented  a  petition  to  the  emperor, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  Gaul,  asking  him  to  name 
judges  in  that  country  before  whom  the  questions 
which  had  arisen  in  the  North  African  Church  might 
be  laid.  He  *' directed  that  Melchiades  (Miltiades), 
bishop  of  Rome,  with  five  other  Gallic  bishops,  should 
inquire  into  the  affair;  tliat  Caacilian  should  appear 
before  them,  with  ten  bishops  who  were  to  present  the 
charges  against  him,  and  ten  other  bishops  who  were 
to  defend  him**  (Neander,  Omrck  Hist,  Bohn^s  ed.  iii, 
268).  The  trial  took  place  in  813.  Melchiades  brought 
fifteen  other  Italian  bishops,  and  Donatus  also  appear- 
*  ed  on  the  opposite  side  as  chief  accuser  of  Caecilian, 
and  the  soul  of  the  new  party.  His  charges  were 
found  to  be  unsustained,  and  **he  himself  was  de- 
clared guilty  of  various  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  Church." 

The  Donatists  wen  of  course  dissatisfied  with  this 
result.  A  second  hearing  was  ordered  in  314,  at  which 
the  charges  against  Felix,  the  ordainer  of  CiecUian, 
were  to  l)e  investigated.  Felix  was  declared  inno- 
cent. The  Donatists  now  appealed  from  this  ecclesi- 
astical decision  to  the  emperor  himself.  He  accepted 
their  appeal,  though  he  answered  it  with  violent  ex- 
pressions against  them,  and  after  lutening  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  two  parties  at  Milan,  in  816,  he  also  de- 
cided against  the  Donatists.  The  matter  now  took  a 
severer  turn.  The  emperor  issued  penal  laws  against 
the  Donatists,  deprived  them  of  their  churches,  and 
confiscated  their  places  of  assembly.  This  exasper- 
ated them,  and  fully  developed  their  enthusiasm.  The 
strifiB  went  forward  not  without  the  use  of  carnal  weap- 
ons on  both  sides.  The  Donatists  were  in  spirit  un- 
subdued and  determined.  Ursacius,  who  was  empow- 
ered to  carry  the  laws  into  effect  against  them,  used 
forcible  measures  to  compel  them  to  unite  with  the 
Church.  This  produced  a  powerful  ferment,  and 
pushed  them  to  the  point  of  desperation.  They  de- 
clared that  no  power  on  earth  could  induce  them  to 
fellowship  with  the  ^*  rascal,"  as  they  called  Ciecilian. 
The  cause  of  the  Donatists  was  espoused  by  a  hand  of 
idle,  roving,  fanatical  ascetics,  who  wandered  about  the 
country  among  the  huts  of  the  peasants  (whence  they 
were  called  by  their  adversaries  CircmneeUiones  [q.  v.]). 
These  half-crazy  beggars  and  plunderors  excited  the 
peasants  to  all  sorts  of  violence,  and  went  forth  with 
fire  and  sword  as  the  "Christian  champions"  (a^ofiu- 
Hci).  Their  ixxty  cost  blood,  and  the  military  was  re- 
quired to  suppress  it.  Some  ef  the  Donatists  were 
executed,  others  Iwnished,  and  their  churches  were 
closed  or  confiscated.  Death,  met  in  this  way,  they 
regarded  as  martyrdom,  and,  instead  of  avoiding,  they 
coveted  it.  Many  who  did  not  attain  to  this  honor  at 
the  hands  of  their  enemies,  in  their  fanatical  zeal  re- 
sorted to  suicide,  casting  themselves  fh)m  precipices 
or  into  the  fire,  and  even  hired  others  to  kill  them.. 
The  emperor  saw  the  mistake  of  his  violent  measures, 
and  in  821  granted  to  the  Donatists  full  liberty  to  fol- 


low their  convictions  in  fiutfa  and  worship,  at  the  same 
time  exhorting  the  Catholics  to  patience  and  modera- 
tion. This  somewhat  snlxlued,  but  did  not  end  the 
strife. 

Under  the  successor  of  Constantine,  Constana,  tbey 
fiued  worse  again.  We  read  of  a  battle  of  Bagnix, 
in  which  the  Donatists  were  defieated,  and  of  thirteen 
years  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.  In  general  tfaey  were 
subjected  to  severe  measures. 

When  Julian  the  Apostate  came  into  power  as  em- 
peror, the  Donatists  were  much  pleased  that  Christian- 
ity should,  under  a  pagan  ruler,  cease  to  be  the  dom- 
inant religion  of  the  state.  Thus,  in  361,  they  obtain- 
ed once  more  their  Axil  freedom  in  religions-  mattery, 
and  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  eminence  that  at  any 
time  was  attained  hy  them.  They  took  poeaessifm 
of  their  own  churches  again  with  joy ;  repainting  dw 
edifices,  and  generally  cleansing  the  walls  and  altars. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century  Africa  was  cov- 
ered with  their  churches,  and  had  foar  hundred  Dona- 
tbt  bishops. 

To  be  thus  placed  on  a  level  merely  with  heathen 
religions  and  all  sects  was,  however,  after  all,  only  a 
negative  comfort.  It  by  no  means  a^usted  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Donatists  with  the  Church,  and  under 
succeeding  emperors  their  case  again  became  worse. 
Maximus,  a  deacon,  and  Primlanus,  a  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, coming  into  conflict  with  each  other,  created 
parties,  out  of  which  grew  sects  taking  their  names — 
the  Jfaxitnianiits  and  the  PrimianistM.  Other  divsions 
and  difficulties  followed,  and  there  grew  up  among  the 
more  thoughtful  and  reflecting  of  the  African  bishops 
a  desire  to  have  the  breach  healed.  Reason  and  calm 
disputation  also  now  more  and  mora  took  the  place  of 
violence.  A  powerful  influence  toward  reconciliatioa 
began  to  be  exerted  about  896  by  Augustine,  first  pres- 
b3rter,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Numidia. 
He  wrote,  preached,  and  labored  privately  and  public- 
ly with  varied,  but  still  generally  increasing  success. 

From  this  time  forward  the  cause  of  the  Donatists 
began  gradually  to  decline.  After  a  three-days*  arbi- 
tration at  Carthage  in  411,  attended  by  286  Catholic 
and  279  Donatlst  bishops,  where  the  old  issues  were 
rediscussed,  the  Donatists  again  stood  defeated.  Strin- 
gent civil  laws  were  also  again  passed  against  them, 
and  in  415  they  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
hold  religious  assemblies.  Even  Augustine,  who  had 
depended  on  calm  and  earnest  discussion  before,  nov 
advocated  force,  appealing  to  Luke  xiv,  23 — '^  compel 
them  to  come  in" — and  exhorted  the  hesitating  oflicer 
of  the  law  to  proceed  in  the  infliction  of  the  appointed 
penalties,  sa3ing  that  it  was  **much  better  that  some 
should  perish  by  their  own  fires  than  tliat  the  whole 
body  should  bum  in  the  everlasting  flames  of  Gehen- 
na, through  the  desert  of  their  impious  dissension** 
(Waddington,  History  of  the  Church,  p.  153).  A  nev 
flame  of  violent  desperation  broke  out.  A  bishop. 
Gaudentius,  even  vindicated  suicide,  referring  in  jus- 
tification to  2  Mace,  xiv;  and  threatened  **that  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  dinrch  by 
fbrce,  he  would  bum  himself,  with  his  congregation,  in 
it."  In  428,  when  Africa  was  conquered  by  the  Arian 
Vandals,  the  Donatists  suffered  no  persecution  from 
them  except  as  adherents  to  the  Nioene  Creed ;  and 
the  great  and  long  controveny  was  now  virtually  end- 
ed by  the  general  destruction  of  the  Church  in  Africa 
through  that  invasion.  Yet  the  Donatists  continued 
to  survive  as  a  distinct  party  down  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. 

As  may  be  seen  fVom  our  sketch,  the  Donatists  were 
not  heretical  in  any  essential  articles  of  faith,  nor  were 
they  immoral  in  Ufe,  except  as  their  fanaticism  led 
many  into  exoesses,  yet  these  were  always  disapproved 
by  the  better  class.  Many  of  the  charges  of  immo- 
rality made  against  them  are  regarded  as  unfoonded, 
or  at  least  as  highly  exaggerated.  The  schism  began 
in  difitBrences  of  view  in  regard  to  discipline,  and  was 
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continued  and  widened  oontinoaUy  mora  and  mora  by- 
hasty  and  severe  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church  and 
State,  and  growing  fknaticism,  separatistic  pride,  and 
passion  on  the  part  of  the  Donatists.  A  rich  lesson 
for  the  Church  through  all  ages  lies  in  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  schism  and  the  subsequent  oontro- 
Tersy.  

To  the  above  account  of  the  Donatists,  written  by 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Harbaugb,  we  append  a  few  no- 
tices of  views  held  with  regard  to  them  by  writers  who 
justify  their  position,  more  or  less  fully,  from  the  non- 
prelatical  point  of  view. 

Schenkel,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encsclopddie(BTt.  Kirehe, 
vii,  668),  speaks  of  Donatism  as  an  attempt  (similar 
to  that  of  the  Novadans)  to  break  the  hard  shell  of  ex- 
ternal ecclesiasticism,  and  to  bring  out  again,  tfom 
the  dead  mass  of  simply  baptized  Christians,  the  pure 
Church  of  the  regenerate ;  to  substitute,  in  a  word, 
the  Christian  communion  for  an  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
ration. "  Augustine,  in  opposing  the  Donatists,  went 
80  far  (^Epist.  clzi,  5)  as  to  call  separation  from  the 
Episcopal  Church  a  crime,  and  to  say  that  no  separa- 
tist could  be  saved."  The  question  turned  (Schenkel 
proceeds),  in  fact,  upon  that  of  Church  and  State. 
The  Donatists  saw  that  the  unity  and  freedom  of  the 
Chureh  were  imperilled  by  its  union  with  the  State, 
and  they  declared  against  the  State-Church  doctrine, 
then  (under  Constantino  and  his  successors)  a  new 
thing.  Augustine  not  only  adopted  the  State-Church 
theor}',  but  pushed  it  to  its  legitimate  consequence, 
that  the  State  is  bound  to  put  down  separatists  by 
force.  See  Augustine.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  system 
rests  on  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  set 
forth  in  his  writings  against  the  Donatists. 

The  Donatist  doctrine  was  that  the  true  Chureh  is 
comi)osed  only  of  pure  Christians ;  Augustine,  on  the 
other  hand,  hold  that  the  '*  Chureh  consists  of  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  baptized,  and  that  the  ideal  sanctity  of 
the  Church  is  not  impaired  by  Impure  elements  exter- 
nally connected  with  it.  He  nevertheless  advocated  a 
rigorous  exercise  of  Chureh  discipline*'  (Hagenbach, 
History  of  Doctrines^  §  135).  Neander  maintains  that 
both  the  Donatists  and  their  opponents  confounded  the 
visible  with  the  invisible  Chureh,  and  placed  the  pred- 
icates of  purity  and  holiness  in  the  former.  The 
Donatists  made  catholicity  to  depend  upon  purity; 
Augustine  made  purity  depend  upon  catholicity.  The 
Donatists  said,*'*  Whoever  is  a  true  Christian  is  to  us 
a  Catholic;"  Augustine  said,  *'No  man  can  have 
Christ  for  his  head  who  is  not  a  member  of  his  body, 
the  Church."  Neander  thinks,  therefore,  that,  had  the 
parties  fully  understood  and  recognised  the  **  distinc- 
tion in  the  idea  of  the  Chureh  as  visible  and  invisible" 
(which  Augustine  came  near  to,  but  did  not  carry  out), 
they  might  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  each 
other  {History  of  Dogtnat^  Ryland's  trans!.,  ed.  Bohn, 
i,  395).  The  subject  is  very  well  treated  fh)m  this 
point  of  view,  but  with  stronger  Independent  leanings, 
in  Punchard,  History  of  Congregaiioncditm,  N.  Y.  1865, 
vol.  i,  ch.  ii.  Litton  (an  unprolatlcal  Episcopalian) 
holds  that  Donatism  **  sprang  from  a  principle  true  in 
itself,  but  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  sobriety"  (Lit- 
ton, The  Church  of  Christy  London,  1851,  p.  518).  See 
also  Cooper,  The  Free  Church  of  Ancient  Christendom 
(Lond.  1853,  p.  360  sq.). 

The  sources  for  the  history  of  Donatism  are  given 
by  Dr.  SchaS  (Hist,  of  the  ChriHian  Church,  ii,  360:— 
Augustine,  works  against  the  Donatists ;  Optatus  Mi- 
levitanus  (about  370),  De  Schismate  Donatistarum ; 
Du  Pin,  Afonumenta  ret,  ad  Donatist.  hist,  pertinentia 
(Par.  1700) ;  Ercerpta  ei  Scripta  Vetera  ad  Donatist<i' 
rum  Historiam  pertinentia,  at  the  close  of  the  9th  vol. 
of  the  Bcncd.  ed.  of  Augustine* s  works.  The  litera- 
ture— ^Valesius,  De  Schismat.  Donat.  (appended  to  his 
ed.of  Ensebius);  Walch,  Hittorie  der  Ketzereien,  etc.. 


vol.  iv ;  Neander,  Church  History  (Torrey's,  if,  284 
sq.) ;  Ronx,  De  Augustino  adversario  Donat.  (Lugd. 
Bat.  1888) ;  Ribbeck,  Donatus  u.  Augustinus,  odor  der 
erste  entscheidende  Kampf  zwischen  Separadsmus  u.  der 
Kircke  (Elberf.  1858) ;  Tillemont,  Mhnoires  (Bruxelles, 
1782),  vi,  1-98  ;  Arnold,  Kirchen.-u.-Ketzerlastorie, 
bk.  i,  ch.  viii ;  and  the  other  works  cited  above. 

Donative,  in  English  ecclesiastical  law,  is  a  ben- 
efice made  by  the  king  (or  any  subject  by  his  license), 
who  founds  a  church  or  chapel,  and  ordains  that  it 
shall  be  merely  in  the  gift  or  disposal  of  the  patron, 
and  vested  absolutely  in  the  clerk  by  the  patron's 
deed  of  donation,  without  presentation,  institution,  or 
induction.  This  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  the 
only  way  of  conferring  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  method  of  institution  by  the  bishop  not  hav- 
ing  been  established  beforo  the  time  of  arehbishop 
Becket,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  All  bishoprics,  be- 
ing of  royal  foundation,  were  originally  donatives. — 
Hook,  Ckurch  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Donato,  Luioi,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  a  native 
of  Venice,  and  entered  the  Francisean  order  at  an  early 
age.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  school  of  the- 
ology in  the  University  of  Bologna,  which,  in  the  pa- 
pal schism  of  the  14th  century,  declared  for  Urban  Y I. 
In  1379  Urban  rewarded  Donato  for  this  service  by 
causing  him  to  be  chosen  general  of  the  Franciscan 
orders.  In  1380  he  was  created  cardinal  of  St.  Mark, 
and  in  the  next  year  was  sent  by  Urban  on  a  mission 
to  Charles  III,  king  of  Naples,  for  his  want  of  success 
in  which  mission  the  pope  arrested  him,  Jan.  13, 1385. 
He  was  charged  with  conspiracy,  along  with  five  other 
cardinals,  and  was  put  to  the  torture  in  presence  of  the 
pope  himself.  He  was  afterwards  decapitated. — Sis- 
mondi,  Hist,  de*  JUpubHques  ItaUennes,  vli,  241 ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  xiv,  539. 

Donatua  of  Caaae  Nigne.    See  Donatists. 

Donatus  the  Qreat.    See  Donatists. 

Donker  00111118,  Hendrik  Herman,  was  bom 
at  Hertogenbosch  in  1778.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Utrecht.  He  applied  himself 
faithfully  to  his  studies,  and  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  drawn  aside  by  the  political  excitements  of  the  time. 
In  theology  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
the  instructions  of  the  able  and  learned  Heringa,  who 
had  but  a  short  time  before  been  inducted  into  the  of- 
fice of  professor  of  theology  in  ths  t  institution.  High- 
ly prizing  and  faithfully  improving  this  privilege,  he 
reflected  honor  upon  his  able  and  faithM  instructor. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  entered  the  ministry,  and 
after  spending  a  year  or  more  in  places  of  less  note,  he 
was  called  to  Amhem,  where  he  continued  to  labor 
faithfully  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
July  25, 1839.  The  influence  of  Donker  on  the  Re- 
formed Chureh  of  Holland  was  very  great.  He  was  a 
popular  and  eloquent  preacher.  His  style  was  per- 
spicuous, flowing,  and  vigorous.  For  twenty  years  or 
more  he  conducted  the  Godgeleerde  Bydragen,  a  theo- 
logical journal  of  high  character.  In  1827  his  essay 
on  Jesus  leer  als  van  God  zelven  geopenbaard  en  het  ge- 
Bag  der  rede  in  zaken  ran  Godsdienst  received  the  gold 
medal  from  the  Hague  Society.  For  many  years  he 
was  either  president  or  vice-president  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church.  In  regulating  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Chureh,  in  advanc- 
ing theological  science,  and  in  elevating  the  standard 
of  biblical  scholarship  in  reference  to  candidates  for 
the  ministnr,  he  labored  zealously  and  successfully. 

Donne,  John,  D.D.,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1573.  He  received  the  instructions  of  a 
private  tutor  at  home  until  1584,  when  he  entered  Hart 
College,  Oxford,  from  whence  he  went  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1587.  He  took  no  degree  at  either 
university,  as  his  parents  had  brought  him  up  in  the 
Roman  Church,  and  were  unwilling  for  him  to  take 
the  necessaiv  oaths.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  com* 
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menced  the  stody  of  law  at  Lincoln^s  Inn,  advancing, 
at  the  same  time,  in  liberal  education  under  the  care 
of  able  masters.  After  examining  the  question  of  re- 
ligion thoroughly,  he  decided  in  favor  of  Protestant- 
ism. At  this  time,  and  for  vears  after,  he  had  no  de- 
sign of  entering  the  ministr}';  he  therefore  sought  civil 
emplo3''ment,  and  upon  several  occasions  accompanied 
expeditions  and  embassies  abroad.  From  his  youth 
he  exhibited  powers  of  no  ordinary  character.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty  he  wrote  his  satires,  which,  Hume 
admits,  "flashed  with  wit  and  ingenuity,"  though 
he  speaks  of  '*  coarseness  of  expression."  While  yet 
a  young  man  he  wrote  the  most  of  his  poems,  some  of 
which  were  of  a  licentious  nature,  leading  us  to  in- 
fer that  his  life  at  this  time  was  impure ;  this  conclu- 
sion is  strengthened  by  the  utterances  of  deep  peni- 
tence in  many  of  his  sermons.  When  about  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  involved  in  a  difficulty  with  his 
&ther-in-law.  Sir  George  Moore,  which  resulted  in  his 
committal  to  prison  for  a  short  time.  A  lawsuit  for 
the  possession  of  his  wife  followed,  and  so  impover- 
ished him  that  he  was  compelled  to  depend  upon  his 
relatives.  He  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  the  fruit  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
some  of  his  discourses.  An  invitation  to  enter  the 
ministry,  extended  by  Dr.  Morton,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Durham,  was  declined.  He  soon  began  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  chief  men  of  the  day,  and,  being  fre- 
quently at  court,  that  of  the  king,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  man  of  wit  and  learning.  In  1610  the  king  was 
so  well  pleased  with  his  remarlLS  on  supremacy  and 
allegiance,  made  one  day  at  table,  that  he  commanded 
him  to  embody  the  arguments  in  a  formal  treatise. 
He  complied,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  Psev- 
do-martyr,  in  which  he  showed  that  Roman  Catholics 
ought  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  On  perusing  it, 
the  king  insisted  that  he  should  enter  into  orders, 
which,  after  two  or  three  3''ear8  spent  in  the  study  of 
theolog}',  he  did.  He  waa  immediately  appointed 
fhaplain  to  James  I,  and  soon  after  waa  admitted  D.D. 
at  Cambridge.  For  a  while,  in  1617,  he  suspended  his 
clerical  functions,  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
Soon  after  resuming  them  he  was  appointed  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  Preferments  now  came,  so  that 
he  was  soon  raised  from  a  condition  of  anxious  penury 
to  one  of  comparative  affluence,  in  which  he  forgot  not 
his  friends  and  the  poor.  Ho  also  helped  his  fiither- 
in-law.  Ho  died  March  81, 1631.  Donne's  epistolary 
writings  are  models  in  their  kind.  Some  of  lUs  poems 
are  very  line.  But  his  sermons  constitute  his  great 
title  to  enduring  reputation.  With  a  style  somewhat 
like  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  he  combined  a  pow^er 
of  illustration,  an  artistic  skill,  and  a  *' capability  of 
administering  to  thought"  equalled  by  but  one  or  two 
of  his  great  contemporaries.  His  sermons  are  remark- 
able for  subtle  trains  of  thought  and  of  argument. 
His  published  works  are,  1.  Pteudo-nuuriyr  (1610, 4to) : 
— 2..  Essays  in  Divinity  (1651, 12mo) : — 3.  Ignatius^  his 
Conclave ;  a  Satyr y  with  an  Api^ogyfor  (he  Jesuits  (1658, 
12mo) :— 4.  Paradoxes,  Essays,  Characters,  to  tchich  is 
added  a  Book  of  Epigrams,  in  Latin,  trandoUed  by  J. 
Maine,  D.D.  (1652,  12mo):— 6.  The  Works  of  John 
Donne,  D.D.  (1839, 6  vols.  8vo).  This  is  the  best  edi- 
tion of  his  sermons.  It  is  compiled  from  the  old  folio 
of  1640,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  sermons.  De- 
votions^ Letters,  and  Poems,  Besides  the  above  is  an 
essay  entitled  Biathanatos,  a  declaration  that  suicide 
may  not  always  be  ain.  This  was  published  fourteen 
years  after  his  death,  and  contrary  to  his  wishes,  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Ankerum,  in  which  he 
says,  "  It  is  a  book  written  by  Jack  Donne,  and  not  by 
Dr.  Donne."  See  Walton,  Life  of  Donne ^  Alford's 
Life  of  Donne,  in  Donne's  Works,  vol.  vi,  and  Preface 
to  same,  vol.  i  (edit,  of  1839) ;  Hume,  Ilistory  ofEng- 
iand,  vol.  iv,  524 ;  Coleridge,  Works  (New  York  edit), 
v,  73  sq. 

Donellan  Lecture,  a  course  of  lectures  founded 


by  the  provost  and  senior  fellows  of  Trinity  College 
Dublin,  in  fhlfillment  of  a  legacy  of  £1243,  left  by  will, 
dated  February  22, 1794,  to  tiiat  college,  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Donellan,  "for  the  encouragement  of  religion,  learn- 
ing, and  good  manners."  The  lecturer  is  elected  an- 
nually on  the  20th  of  November— the  subject  to  be 
determined  at  the  time  of  election  by  the  board — and 
the  course  consists  of  aiz  sermons,  delivered  in  the 
college  chapel  after  morning  service.  Among  the 
lectures  printed  are  Graves,  Lectures  on  the  Pentaiatdk 
(1807,  2  vols.  8vo,  London) ;  Sadleir,  On  the  LHspensa- 
dons  (Dublin,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Kennedy-Baillie,  Tie 
Mosaic  Record  of  Creation  (London,  1826,  8vo) ;  Todd, 
The  Prophecies  reiaiing  to  Antichrist  (Dublin,  1840-46, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  McDonnell,  On  the  Atonement. 

Donoeo  -  Cortea,  Juan  (Francisco -Mastukl - 
Mabia-de-la-Salud),  marquis  de  Valdegamaa,  vis- 
count del  Talle,  was  a  politician,  statesman,  puUicist, 
diplomatist,  historian,  theologian,  philosopher,  and 
much  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  of  recent  Spanish 
authors.  He  was  bom  May  9,  1809,  at  La  Valle  de 
Serena,  a  village  of  Estremadura.  At  sixteen  be  had 
completed  his  preparatory  studies,  which  were  largely 
occupied  with  history,  philosophy,  and  literature.  His 
education  in  jurisprudence  was  prosecuted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Seville.  In  1830  he  married  and  settle  in 
Madrid.  He  received  some  public  appointments,  but 
devoted  his  talents  chiefly  to  literature.  In  18o9  be 
entered  the  Cortes  as  representative  of  the  province 
of  Cadiz.  He  took  the  side  of  Maria  Christina  against 
the  Carlists,  rose  to  high  favor  in  the  court,  and  was 
appointed  private  secretary  to  queen  Isabella  II.  This 
oflice  he  resigned  in  1845  on  becoming  a  member  of 
the  royal  council.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  tlM 
French  marriages.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  support, 
he  was  created  by  his  sovereign  Marquis  de  Valdega- 
mas.  Viscount  del  Yalle,  and  was  decorated  by  Louis 
Philippe  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

In  1848,  the  Revolution,  long  foretold  by  him,  ex- 
ploded. The  reforming  Pope  waa  driven  from  Rome; 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  agitated  and  convulsed. 
On  the  4th  of  January,  1849,  he  pronounced  his  speech 
in  the  Cortes  renouncing  all  liberal  doctrines,  and  de- 
manding a  dictatorship.  This  speech  startled  £nrope, 
and  was  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  reaction.  It 
was  a  defiant  reassertion  of  the  principles  of  Gregoiy 
YII  and  Innocent  III. 

Shortly  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  Donoso- 
Cortes  was  sent  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Ber- 
lin. The  earlier  part  of  the  next  year  was  occupied 
with  the  rapid  composition  of  his  only  formal  -work — 
his  Essay  on  Catholicism,  LAberaUsm,  and  Socialism. 
It  was  published  in  1851,  in  Spanish,  at  Madrid,  and 
was  speedily  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man. An  English  version,  by  Madeleine  Goddard,  ap- 
peared in  1862  (Phila.  12mo).  Just  before  the  appear- 
ance of  this  work  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France, 
a  mission  which  he  held  till  his  death.  His  eminence 
and  high  position  were,  however,  embittered  by  the 
imputations  of  heretical  doctrine  alleged  a^^inst  his 
brilliant  essay  by  the  abb^  Gaduel  and  other  oppo- 
nents. He  submitted  his  book  without  reserve  to  the 
papal  judgment.     He  died  at  Paris  May  8, 1853. 

A  collection  of  his  works,  in  2  vols.,  had  been  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  in  1849  (CoUeccion  escogida  de  los  ts- 
critos  dtl  Senor  Don  Juan  D.-CS).  A  more  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  after  his  death 
(Madrid,  1854-55,  6  vols.)  by  Tejada,  and  was  repub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  French,  by  M.  Louis  Veaillot.  The 
Essay  on  Catholicism  forms  three  volumes  of  the  col- 
lection. Tlie  other  two  volumes  contain  Parliamentary 
Addresses ;  Letters  on  France  in  1842,  and  in  1851-52 ; 
Observations  on  Prussia  in  1849 ;  a  few  contributions 
to  political  and  literary  journals ;  letters  to  distinguish- 
ed correspondents;  and  some  unfinished  sketches  on 
historical  and  political  topics. 

The  single  work  on  which  his  reputation  will  rest 


norouB  periods  he  alone  of  moderns  nvals,  with  great- 
er precision,  correctness,  and  elegance.  The  book  is  a 
trenchant  onslaught  on  Protestantism  and  Liberalism ; 
an  earnest,  nnqnestioning  advocacy  and  eulogy  of  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  and  all  its  ancient  usages,  doctrines, 
and  policy.  Yet  it  affords  a  bright  exhibition  of  pure 
intellect  and  lofty  sentiment.  The  writer  is  a  logician 
by  his  intellect,  and  something  of  a  mystic  by  his  heart 
God  is  ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  the  redemption 
of  man  is  eyer  on  his  lips.  Life  is  no  independent, 
uncertain,  arbitrary  human  cTolution.  It  is  tiie  dread 
tragedy  acted  on  earth  by  responsible  beings  in  the 
presence  of  heaven  and  of  hell,  with  the  certainty  of 
the  one  as  a  recompense  or  of  the  other  as  a  doom. 
Nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  on  their  trial  in  the 
awful  arena,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  Almighty, 
prepared  to  issue  his  eternal  judgments.  The  course 
of  thought  in  the  Eatay  is  about  as  follows :  Man,  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  falls  by  disobedience. 
Sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.  The  curse 
is  realized  in  the  alienation  of  the  sinner  ftom  God,  and 
in  the  introduction  of  disorder  and  violence  into  all 
the  phases  of  human  life,  and  into  tlie  whole  constitu- 
tion of  nature.  **  Discord  on  the  music  fell,  and  dark- 
ness on  the  gloxy."  **  The  whole  world  groaneth  un- 
til now."  Helpless,  apparently  discarded,  and  turned 
over  to  the  counsels  and  passions  of  his  own  depraved 
heart,  man  fiills  into  all  the  corruptions  and  aberrations 
of  heathenism.  Redeemed  at  last  by  divine  grace  and 
a  divine  expiation,  the  work  of  regeneration  and  res- 
toration commences.  Christianity  changes  the  spir- 
it of  the  world,  and  recreates  societ}-.  It  changes 
the  relation  of  man  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow- 
man.  The  little  leaven  ferments,  and  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump,  and  civilization  slowly  becomes  Christian 
throughout  instead  of  pagan.  The  range  of  man*s 
contemplation  is  enlarged  and  his  sympathies  expand- 
ed ;  his  reason  is  strengthened,  his  knowledge  aug- 
mented, his  dominion  over  thought  and  matter  is  in- 
creased ;  but,  in  the  pride  of  intellect,  he  claims  again 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  he  speculates  about 
all  things ;  he  drags  revelation  and  the  ordinances  of 
God  before  the  tribunal  of  his  own  understanding ;  he 
maintains  the  sovereignty  of  his  own  caprices,  phanta- 
sies, and  passions ;  he  inaugurates  on  earth  a  new  re- 
volt, similar  to  that  which  cast  the  rebellious  angels 
out  of  heaven.  The  passionate  vacillations  or  vaga- 
ries of  the  individual  or  of  the  mass  are  substituted 
for  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  and  beneficent  Father 
of  all.  The  furious  appetencies  of  pride,  greed,  Jeal- 
ousy, and  lust  are  taken  to  be  canons  of  political  and 
social  wisdom,  instead  of  the  precepts  of  the  moral 
law  and  of  obedience  to  constituted  authorities,  *' since 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  Hence  an 
age  of  revolutions  and  of  social  disturbances  prepares 
the  way  for  the  long  agony  of  a  material  and  debasing 
despotism.  All  that  is  right,  and  wholesom<^,  and  en- 
riched with  promise  is  founded  on  voluntary  submission 
to  the  will  of  God.  All  revolt  from  his  ordinances  is 
sin,  and  is  followed  by  the  consequences  of  sin — disor- 
der, crime,  war,  wretchedness,  impotcncy,  ending  in  po- 
litical and  social  dissolution.  The  law  of  the  Gospel  is 
the  law  of  perfect  liberty.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
with  God ;  and  the  law  of  man  is  enslavement  to  the 
passions,  provoking,  inviting,  necessitating,  and  ma- 
turing the  tyrenny  of  force  on  earth,  and  eternal  tor- 
ments hereafter. 

Such,  in  general  terms,  and  divested  of  its  partisan 
coloring,  is  the  substance  of  this  splendid  essay,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  general  type  of  speculation  as  the 
grsnd  or  gracefhl  productions  of  Bossuet,  De  Maistre, 
Chateaubriand,  and  Montalembert.  But  the  author^s 
political  absolutism  was  a  bad  inference  from  the  sound 
theology  of  his  £s»i^;  and  while  the  direct  influence 
of  his  book  is  conservative,  its  ultimate  effect  doubt- 
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discriminating  essay  in  The  CathoUc  World,  April,  1867, 
art.  i ;  also  BibHotheca  Sacra,  Oct.  1866,  p.  679.  A  life 
of  Donoso-Cortes  was  written  by  Tejada,  and  is  em- 
braced in  the  edition  of  his  works. 

Dontiixi  SuperaddXtnin,  or  Supematurftld, 
a  designation  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  "  superadd- 
ed grace"  given  to  Adam,  in  addition  to  his  natural 
powers,  and  which  grace  he  lost  by  the  Fall.  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  scholastic  divines  (Scotus  Erigena, 
Bonaventura,  etc.),  original  righteousness  (jitatitia 
origmalii)  was  added  to  man*s  natural  powers  (jntra 
natwraiicC)  as  a  domtm  mperadditum.  Aquinas  held 
(pt.  i,  qu.  95,  art.  9)  that  man  was  created  in  possession 
of  original  righteousness,  still,  however,  as  a  grace  su- 
peradded to  his  natural  powers. 

Mdhler  thus  states  the  doctrine :  "No  finite  body 
can  exist  in  a  living  moral  communion  with  the  deity 
save  by  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  re> 
lation  of  Adam  to  God,  as  it  exalted  him  above  human 
nature,  and  made  him  participate  in  that  of  God,  is 
hence  termed  a  supernatural  gift  of  grace,  superadded 
to  the  endowments  of  nature.  This  is  not  merely  a 
private  opinion  of  theologians,  but  a  dogma"  {StfnM' 
iflTi,  bk.  i,  pt.  i,  §  1,  N.  Y.  1844, 8vo :  see  also  the  Cate- 
ehimtu  Romamu,  i,  2,  19 ;  Bellarmin,  Gratia  primi 
hominis,  2 ;  citations  in  Winer,  CamparaX,  Darstelbtnff, 
4).  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  while  yet  in  the  Church  of 
England,  taught  this  doctrine:  '*What  Adam  lost  in  . 
sinning  was  a  supernatural  endowment"  (Lectures  on 
Justifiaxtum,  177) ;  so  also  archdeacon  Wilberforce : 
"The  likeness  of  God  must  have  been  some  divine 
presence  superadded  to  primitive  nature  (On  Incar- 
nation, p.  71,  London  edit.).  The  Roman  Church  fur- 
ther holds  that  this  supernatural  presence  is  restored 
by  baptism,  so  that  a  baptized  person  stands  in  the 
condition  of  Adam  before  the  Fall.  If  he  goes  astray, 
he  is  to  be  restored  by  confession,  absolution,  and  the 
sacrament  of  penance.  See  Bird,  Sacramental  System 
(London,  1854),  §  4 ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines 
(Smith's  edit.),  §  175, 245 ;  Jackson,  Works,  ix,  8  (Ox- 
ford) ;  Neander,  History  of  Dogmas  (Bohn's  edit),  ii, 
654.     See  Image  of  God  ;  Six,  Originau 

Doolittel  (or  Doolittle),  Thomas,  M.A.,  a 
Nonconformist  divine,  was  bom  at  Kidderminster, 
England,  in  1680;  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  became  minister  of  St.  Alphage,  Lon- 
don. Ejected  in  1662,  he  taught  school  in  MooriSelds, 
and  afterwards  at  Woodford  Bridge.  Returning  to 
London  after  the  plague,  he  had  a  meeting-house  built 
in  Monkwell  Street,  London,  where  he  continued  his 
ministry  (with  some  interruptions  fh>m  persecution) 
until  his  death.  Ma}'  24, 1707.  His  writings  became 
very  popular ;  the  principal  are,  A  Treatise  concerning 
the  Loris  Supper  (Lond.  9th  edit.  1675, 12mo)  -.—Love 
to  Christ  necessary  to  Escape  the  Curse  at  hts  coming 
(London,  1830, 18mo) : — Captives  bound  in  Chains  made 
free  by  Christ  (on  Isa.  Ixi,  1) :  — A  Rebuke  for  Sin 
(1673):— i4  complete  Body  of  Divinity  (1723,  fol.),  etc. 
— Darling,  Cyclop(Bdia  Biblwgraphica,  i,  945 ;  Cslamy, 
Nonconformists'  Memorial,  i,  80  (ed.  of  1778). 

Door  (usually  rb'n,  da'Uth,  strictly  the  valve  or 
part  that  swings  on  the  hinges ;  while  nrfi,  pe'ihach, 
designates  the  entrance  or  door-way;  ^TQ,  sha'ar,  is 
rather  a  gate ;  Gr.  S^i;pa).  IVom  a  comparison  of  vari- 
ous passages  of  Scripture,  we  learn  that  anciently 
doors  were  suspended  and  moved  by  moans  of  pivots 
of  wood,  which  projected  fVom  the  ends  of  the  two 
folds,  both  above  and  below.  The  upper  pivots,  which 
were  U^e  longest,  were  inserted  in  sockets  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  them  in  the  lintel;  the  lower  ones 
were  secured  in  a  corresponding  manner  in  the  thresh- 
old.  The  pivots  or  axles  are  called  ty^T.^,  poihoth  ; 
the  sockets  in  which  they  are  inserted,  &*^*t'*^^t  Iwrim' 
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(ProT.  sxii,  14).  Doon  wan  Eutaiwd  bjr  >  lock 
(Cant.  V,  6),  OT  I] J  a  b)u  (Jndg.  ivi,  S ;  Job  xxxviii, 
10).  ThoH  mode  (^  iiva  and  bnu  w«ib  not  UMd  ez- 
c«pt  M  a  (Murity  to  the  gates  of  fortifled  pUcM  or  n- 
pmitoriM  of  TaloiblM  (Isa.  zlv.  2,  B).  Tbs  lock  iru 
Qodiing  man  than  a  wwdeD  ilida  atucbad  to  ona  of 
tba  falda,  nhich  antarad  into  a  bole  !□  the  door-paat, 
■ud  wu  Mcnred  tbere  bj  tetth  cut  into  it,  or  catcbea. 
Two  itrlngs  paised  thnmgb  an  orifice  leading  to  Um 
•sternal  side  of  tbe  dnK-.  A  roan  gwog  oat,  bj  the 
•id  of  one  of  these  atrings  moved  the  slide  into  its 
plan  in  tbe  post,  where  it  was  so  EuleDed  among  tbe 
teeib,  or  catches,  at  not  to  ba  drawn  back.  Tha  one 
coming  in,  who  wished  to  onlock,  had  a  wooden  key, 
aofficiently  large,  and  cnukad,  like  a  sickle.  It  mi 
called  nriBC,  m^ilUati'  (Judg.  iii,  !&).  He  thnut 
the  kej  throagh  the  ociBce  of  tbe  door,  or  ka;J»le, 
lifted  up  the  slide  so  as  to  extricate  It  from  the  catch- 
es, and,  taking  hold  of  the  othor  string,  drew  it  back, 
and  thus  entered.  Keys  were  not  made  of  metal,  ex- 
cept for  the  rich  and  poweifal,  and  theae  were  some- 
times adorned  with  an  ivory  handle.  A  key  of  thi« 
kind,  in  the  daj-i  of  tha  Hebrew  monarchs,  was  aa- 
ilgnad  to  tha  steward  of  the  royal  palace  as  a  maA  of 
bis  office,  and  be  carried  It  on  bis  shoulder  (Isa.  zzil, 
K).  The  key-bole  waa  sometimes  so  large  as  to  ad- 
mit a  person's  Angnr  thiongh  It,  and  enable  him  to  lift 


tha  slide  i  in  that  case  be  stood  in 
a  key  to  enter  (Cant,  y,  i).  Sea  Kbit.  Among  the 
ancient  Egyptiani  doors  were  frequently  stained  so  as 
e  foreign  wood.      Tbe}'  were  either  or 


ralve 


netal,  and  were  se- 


ll by  ban  and  liolta.      Some  of  the  bron: 
pins  have  been  discovered  in  tbe  tombs  of  Tbi 
and  two  of  them,  after  Wilkinson,  are  flg-  ^    < 
ured  below  (2,  3).     They  were  bstened  to   - 
the  wood  with  nails  of  tha  same  metal.     See   _. 
IIi-iOE.     Tbe  stone  linteli  and  floor  behind 
the  threshold  of  the  tomb*  and  temples  still 
exhibit  the  holes  in  which  the  pins  turned, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  bolta  and  ban,  and  the 
recess  for  re«ivhig  the  opening -valves.   Tlie 
folding  doors  had  bolts  la  the  centre,  some- 


it  EfTfUui  Dolt,  Ulsvs, 

wood,  and  opened  tiy  a  key  fomiihed  with  aeTeral  pins 
answering  to  a  ampler  number  that  fall  down  into  Ux 
hollow  movable  tongue,  into  which  the  key  is  intro- 
dnced  when  they  open  or  fksten  tbe  lock. "  See  Lock. 
For  greater  security,  they  are  also  occaeioiially  seaM 
with  B  mass  of  clay.  Thia  was  also  a  custom  of  tbe 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  appears  from  Herodotna(ii.l51). 
tttan  tomba  actnally  so  closed  at  Thebes,  and  from  tbe 
Bculptum,  at  in  tbe  fint  cut  above,  Eg.  S,  wbcrc  tbe 
door  is  thus  closed  and  aealcd.  To  thia  dutcm  there 
is  an  allusion  in  Job.  See  Ci^t.  At  a  IjUer  period. 
when  iron  came  into  genenl  use,  keys  werti  made  of 
tbst  metal,  of  the  shape  shown  in  tbe  above  eat,  Bg.l. 
Of  tbe  kind  tbns  indicated  were  probably^  the  lock  aul 
key  which  ftitened  the  summer-parlor  of  king  Egko 
(Judg.  iii,  3S,  25).  In  this  case  Ebod  locked  the  dc« 
and  look  away  the  key ;  but  when  tbe  servanta  be- 
came alarmed  they  easily  opened  It  with  another  ker, 
which  tuggetta  that  tha  loch,  as  in  ancient  E^ypt  or 
the  modem  East,  was  nothing  more  than  a  pecuLiarlT 
constructed  open  bolt  of  wood,  which  tbe  wooden  cr 
metal  key  was  adapted  to  raise  aud  thrust  back.  The 
foimi  of  tbe  Egyptian  doors  may  ba  seen  fTosn  the 
cuts.  (Sea  Wilkinson,  ^k.  Egypt,  ablidgm.  i,  7-33^^ 
Tbe  chief  entrance  to  houses  was  through  a  pyramids! 
pyton  on  a  projecting  porch  of  colunma,  whoae  cars' 
tall  were  often  ornamented  with  rlbbona.  Over  xkf 
doorway  waa  sometimes  a  brief  bieroglyphical  IcgenJ 
(Watben,  p.  101).  This  last  clicnmstance  rcmindi' 
one  of  the  writing  on  their  doort  recommended  lo  Ibt 
Israelites,  at  noticed  below.      A  compaiisoti  of  Lbr 


pUcei 


s  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  and 
IBS  they  were  secured  by  wooden 
g  over  tha  centra  (above  cut,  fig. 
nction  of  tlie  two  folds.  "It  is 
narks  Sir  J.  G.Wilkinson)  to  say 
were  opened  by  a  kev,  or  mare, 
ckward  and  Ibrward  like  a  bolt ; 


A  MTt  of  inlenaediita  idea  arlting  ^m  thii  cotnpM' 
ison  will  bo  (band  to  fumish  very  ittixttctOTy  Oluatn- 
tlong  of  moat  of  the  passages  ofScriptnre  wliich  relate 
to  the  subject.    (S«e  Lum's  itod.  Eg.  i,  9, 18.)     Doora 


Door  In  the  laMrlor  UmitL 


are  Kcn'ndlj  unpuDted  thronghout  Weatern  Ada  and 
in  E^pt.  In  th<  interior  of  liouaaa  it  ia  not  uauaoal 
to  MR  curtains  ioatead  of  doora,  especiallj-  in  aummei 
lliia  helps  to  keep  the  apartmeikt  cool,  and  also  eoablt 
sorrantito  enter  withoat  nalse.  This  custom  origir 
oted  in  the  use  of  tenia.  Accordingly  we  And  that  all 
the  eatrances  of  the  tAbuiucU  had  curtains,  although 
tliefrsmeirorit  wai  of  wood  (Exod.xxvi,  31-33, 36,37); 


and  evBD  In  the  Tempi*  ■  oartain  or  "vnll"  riirmrd 
the  separation  between  tiie  buly  and  the  ino^t  h<>tv 
place.  See  Hnnas.  The  word  "door,"  in  riTi  i.  n.  e 
to  a  lent,  exprcBSBa  the  opening  mado  by  cli-[i!n-biif; 
■with  the  eloths  In  front  of  the  tent,  which  iBHir-ii  'ii|^ 
ported  only  bv  the  hinder  and  middle  poles  ij^en. 
3[vlli,'2j  Burckhaidt.A'qfrf  onSni,  1,42). 

Amoag  the  flgurative  nlluFians  to  doors,  it  may  be 
mentioned  tbnt,  in  Hoaea  il,16,tho  valley  of  Achnr  it 
called  "  a  door  of  hope,"  because  (here,  immediately 
mfler  tlio  execution  orAchan,  the  Lord  siud  to  Joshua, 
■"  Fear  not,  neither  bo  diamayed ;"  and  from  that  time 
Joshua  carried  on  hia  conquests  with  nnintormptcd 
BuccesB.  Paul.inlCor.  xvi,  9;  2CoT.ii,l!;  Co1.i>-, 
3,  USPS  the  symbol  of  a  door  openeii.  to  sipiifj-  Itir  fr-e 
exertiso  and  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Our  \  •■tA 
applieA  the  term  to  himself,"  I  am  the  door"t,[i<hri  >:, 
B).  The  "door  opened  in  heaTen"  signifle'  iln  !..■- 
ginning  of  a  new  kind  of  goTemment  (Hei,  ii.  I  >; 
and  in  general  the  opening;  of  ani 

19  the  Mopi 

See  r.Ai 

DltOR-KEEPER  (-■?''i,  Aoir',  ]  Cbrnn.  \ 

s  nale^teiidtr,  or  "  porter,"  as  elsewhere  rendti 

in  Psa.  IxKxiv,!!,  :]BS,  iapha]A\  to  lil  nl  tl. 

old;  Sept.  irapapim-ar^t ;  Vulg.  oljtEtai  e 


1  DOOR-POST 

Slipups,  John  xrlii,  16, 17 ;  elaewhere  likeiriee  "port 
Ur"),  a  person  appainted  to  kaep  the  street-door  lead- 
ing by  an  alley-way  to  the  intenor  entrance  of  an 
Oriental  houae  (q.  v.).  Thia  was  originally  donbtleaa 
a  male,  but  in  later  times,  in  imitation  perhapa  of 
Greek  and  Roman  nsagei  (see  Kitto.  Pict,  SibU,  note 
on  John  1.  c. ;  no  such  coatom,  however,  appean  in 
claastcal  writen;  aee  Smith's  iMcI.  o/Clati.  Antiq.p. 
514  b,  627  b),  a  female  ^itreu  or  portresi  often  held 
thii  p»t  (John  zviii,  IS  j  AetBxii,18).  See  Porter. 
In  Paa.  Iixiiv,  10,  the  word  "door-keeper"  does  not 
conTey  the  pn^MT  meaning  of  the  original,  became 
the  preference  of  the  Paalmist  was  evidently  given  to 
a  very  bumble  aituation,  whereas  that  of  a  door-keep- 
er, in  Eastern  eatimation,  ia  truly  respectable  and  con. 
Adeutiai,  The  gods  are  always  represented  as  haviltg 
door-keepers,  who  were  of  great  dignity  and  power,  as 
they  also  fought  against  other  deities.  In  the  heathen 
temples  there  are  images  near  the  entrance  called 
koBol  laraa,  gnaida,  or  dooi^keepera.  See  AHOBia; 
Aer.  Kings  and  great  men,  also,  have  offlcere  whose 
buaineas  it  la  to  stand  at  the  door  or  gate  as  keeper* 
of  the  entrance.  The  moat  dignified  native  of  Ceylon 
Is  the  maha  modtUar  of  the  governor's  gate,  to  whom 
all  others  must  make  obeisance.  The  word  door-keep- 
er, theretore,  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  humility,  hut 
ofhouor.  The  marginal  reading  of  our  version.how- 
Bver,  to  "  sit  at  the  threshold,"  at  once  strikes  an  East- 
ern mind  as  a  situation  of  deep  humility.  See  the 
poor  heathen  devotee ;  he  goes  and  sits  near  the  thmb- 
old  of  his  temple.  Look  at  the  beggar;  he  aita  or 
prostrates  himself  at  the  threehold  of  the  door  or  gate 
till  he  shall  have  gained  hia  suiL  "  1  am  in  great 
trouhle ;  I  will  go  and  lie  down  at  the  door  of  the  tem- 
ple," "Friend,  you  appear  to  lie  very  ill."  "Yes." 
"Then  go  and  prostrate  yourself  at  the  threshold  of 
the  temple,"  The  Psalmist  therefore  probably  refers 
to  the  attitude  of  a  beggar  or  suppliant  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  bouse  of  the  Lord  as  being  preferable  to  the 
splendid  dwellings  of  the  wicked.  See  Beoqab, 
DOOR-KEEPERS  (oiluiri;),  in  the  ancient  Church 
class  of  church  officers  forming  the  lowest  clerical 
der.  Their  duties  were  to  open  and  close  tiit  dooi*, 
not  only  at  the  termination  of  religious  worship,  but 
during  the  services,  especially  after  the  nulua  catt- 
cAimenorum  (q.  v,).  In  later  times,  in  the  Roman 
Church,  their  duties  became  nearly  those  of  the  mod- 

'essels,  to  ring  the  bell,  to  sweep  the  church,  etc. 
The  coatomaiy  forms  of  ordinadon  are  prescribed  in 
the  fourth  council  of  Carthage ;  and  the  keys  were  de- 
'ivered  to  them  by  the  ttishop,  wicb  the  injunction, 
'  Behave  thyself  as  one  who  must  give  account  to  God 
f  the  things  that  ate  kept  locked  under  these  keys." 
Tfaelr  ordinary  name  was  rvXaipoi,  otUarii,  and  some- 
Hmes  Bunnonorii  and  jonilanr*.— Bingham,  Or^.  £c- 
tkt.  bk.iii,cb.  vi. 

DOOR-POST  (TQ,  laph,  Eiek.  xli,  16,  the  mil  or 
Ihtesbold,"  as  elsewhere  usually  rendered ;  rjlp'Sa, 
BUuUcoph',  Ezek.  xii,  7,  the  Unltl,  as  elsewhere  ren- 
dered). In  Deut.  vi,  9,  Moees  enjoined  upon  the  la- 
"  es  to  write  the  divine  commands  upon  Uu  pettg 
(n'lla,  mnuxoth',  invariably  so  rendered)  of  their 
,  a  practice  which  is  understood  literally  by  the 
m  Jews  (Thomson,  laml  and  Bool,  i,  141),  It 
Ib  at  this  day  customary  in  Mohammedan  Asia  for  ex- 
racts  from  the  Koran,  and  moral  sentences,  to  be 
rrought  in  stncco  over  doors  and  gates,  and  as  oma- 
nenta!  scrolls  to  the  interior  of  apartments.  Tfae  ele- 
^nt  characters  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  alphabets, 
ind  the  good  taste  with  which  they  are  applied  in  nin- 
ilDg  scrolls,  the  characters  being  usually  white,  ralaed 
•o  a  blue  ground,  and  intermixed  with  gilding,  have  a 
'ery  pleaaing  eS^t.  particularly  in  interior  omamenC 
This  custom  most  have  been  vary  ancient,  for  Uoses 
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hen  Tery  evidcnllj'  allndei  to  fL  Wa  nnderatand  the 
injaactian  not  u  impentive  upon  ths  Habrawa  to 
■rite  on  thnt  doon,  bat  ma  anjolnlng  tham,  if  tbay  did 
•nit*  at  all,  to  vrlta  Miiit«ncea  of  tbc  law.  He  ang- 
gaati  thii  u  >  maane  of  laculcallng  the  law  upon  tbeir 
ch3dreu,  whence  it  aeama  that  ha  took  it  fbr  gnnted 
tlut  tha  childiDB  would  lie  taught  to  read.  "Among 
na,"  aaya  Uichaalia,  "whete,  Ly  the  aid  of  printing, 
booki  are  ao  ■bundantl]'  multiplied,  and  maj  b«  put 
into  the  handi  of  avtrj  child,  each  meaanrea  vroold  be 
quhe  auperduoiu ;  but  if  wa  would  enter  ioto  tha  idea* 
ot  Hoaea,  wa  muat  place  ouiaelvea  in  an  aga  wban  the 
book  of  the  law  could  onlj-  come  Into  tba  handa  of  a 
lew  opulent  people."  The  later  Jawa  have  eierciied 
thahr  uBDal  ingennitf  in  roiiandcRtanding  tbia 
injanctirai.     They  coaceive  the  obaervance 

.:  Thrir  ncnuMi,  or  door^cbedulea,  an 
I  alipa  of  parch maot,  on  which  are  written  the 
I  paaaaKGB  Deat.  vi,  4-9,  and  xi,  IB-W;  the 
J  elipe  are  rolled  up,  and  an  the  ontdde  la  wr 
I  ten  the  Hebrew  word  ^13,  alorfrfm,  or  "t 
1  Almighty."  one  of  the  namea  appropriated 
I  God.    Thia  roll  they  put  into  a  reed  or  h 
I  low  cylinder  of  lcad,iii  which  a  hole  ia  cut! 
I  the  word  (ioddai  to  appear,  and  the  tube  ia 
I  then  batened  to  the  door-pnet  hy  a  nail  at 
'  end.     As  the  Injunction  ii  in  the  plural 
they  concaira  that  a  makxah  should  be  placed 
on  eyery  door  of  a  house.     It  Ia  naually  fixed 
Modem  to  the  tight-hand  door-poet,  and  thoee  Irrael- 
Jawlib   ilea  who  wlifa  to  be  considered  particuUrly 
^"'    deTOOt  Qsnally  touch  or  even  kiu  it  as  they 
paaa.     The  Talmud  aactibea  great  merit  to 
harfaig  the  wtnaiaA  fixed  on  the  door-poat,  and  de- 
•cribes  it  u  a  preaerratlve  Tram  ain.     See  Ubzuzoth. 


itation  of  tba  Jewlih  Temple.     Sometbnea  the  terma 

m^Xij,  poriOf  and  Biipajjamta^  ware  interchanged ;  but, 

tor  tha  moat  port,  the  principal  entrance,  at  the  weM, 

er  againat  the  altar,  waa  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 

fXif,  and  vuXjj  liipaiaj  or  ^anXrjc^.     Men  anii  worn- 

entend  by  dlffannt  doora.     Tha  doon  wetw  cvn- 

■tmcted  of  the  moat  durable  wood,  or  of  tnua  rirhly 

ornamented.    The  date  of  the  bulldlcg  or  dedicatioii 

of  tiie  chaich  woe  oiually  Inacribed  on  the    doors. 

Umea  the  doora  bore  inacriptiont  of  various  kind^ 

of  which  the  following  may  he  taken  as  a  epeciiueii. 

On  the  ont^a. 


On  the  inaide. 
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to  place  on  the  door! 
d  pcrsoni ;  at  s  later 
oarriagfl  were 


DOORS  OF  THE  CHCRCII.  To  inaure  secrecy 
in  worship,  the  ancient  Chriatiani  conitnicted  the  doors 
of  then-  churches  with  peculiar  care.  The  early  fa- 
thara.  from  this  n«a(?fi,  derived  abundant  raetaphora. 

There  were  generally  three  principal  antrancm,  in  im- 


lee  of  persona  i 
poataa  up  in  lika  manner.  Thia  w 
affixing  all  proclamatioDS  and  decifiong  of  the  Cfani 
ai  wall  aa  all  public  noticea.— Riddle,  Clkriliati  A  tuif- 
iB(ie(,Ut.vi,ch.T,S6j  ColemMD, CirvtiomAnH^Mtim, 
ch.  ix,  S  10. 

Doph'kall  (Heb.  DoptitA',  ni3G^,  according  to 
Oesenlot,  a  btodiiig!  accord,  to  FQrat,  cattle-drirrB^  ,- 
Sept.  'Pafata,  by  error  of  1  for  T;  Vulg.  D,^ci% 
the  eighth  place  of  encampment  of  the  Istae1il««  is 
coming  oat  of  Egypt  (N'um.  xixiii,  13).  It  was  (situ- 
ated in  tba  deaeit  of  Sin,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
weatem  arm  cf  the  Red  Sea,  probablv  at  the  moatlt 
ofWadyFeirin.  See  Eiode.  Pococka  (&!«■.  i,  iUo) 
thinks  it  liei  eoat  of  nor.  In  Wsdv  Hibran  :  but  thia 
ia  apparently  conjecture.  FUrst  (ffrf.  Baadic.  a.  v.), 
after  Seetzen  (Zach'a  Cormpoml.  xxvii,  71),  saja  it  ia 
tha  modern  el-Tabbnrh^ ;  which,  if  the  rl-Tvbubii  of 
I  Robinson  {Ra.  li,  338,  618),  la  f.ir  away,  and  proiiablT 
.  the  ancient  Togoba  (q.  v,)  ;  tiul  if  in  the  valley  Kineb 
i(Keil,  Exod.  p.  76),  would  Iv  preciseiy  opposite  oui 
bcation  (Robinson,  i,  191, 122). 

Dot  (Hah.  id.,  ^^n,  a  Aedlag,  bat  ^K^  in  J«h. 
xvii,  II ;  1  Kinga  Iv,  11 1  Sept.  i<up,  but  joins  with 
preceding  word  rt3  or  niGI,  in  Josh,  xi,  2  \iftirUp, 
in  Joah.  xli,  S2  [second  clat^}  Safall^p,  in  1  Kiogi 
iv,  11  yupSa/up;  Vulg.  ttw;  the  Dam,  ra  Awpo,  of 
the  Apocrypha  and  Josephiu,  who,  aa  wall  as  Greek 
writen,  also  calls  it  Donu,  Aupof),  an  andent  riiyal 
city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  sii,  S3),  whoea  ruler  was 
an  ally  of  Jabin,  kinKof  Haaor,  against  Joabna  (Jteb. 
li,  1,  2).  It  was  probably  the  most  louthem  settle- 
ment of  the  Phceniciana  (Scylai,  p.  42,  ascribes  it  to 
the  Sidoniana)  on  tile  coast  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Z.ijr.  p. 
8 ;  AnI.  XV,  9,  6).  Josephus  deacribes  it  as  a  maritime 
city  (War,  i,  21,  6)  on  the  west  border  of  Manss»h 
and  the  north  border  of  Dan  (Am.  v,  1,  22  ;  vili,  2.  3; 
War,  i,  T,  7),  near  JloQnt  Carmel  (Ap.  ii.  10).  One 
old  author  Ulla  us  that  it  was  founded  by  I>oru!,  a 
son  of  Neptune,  while  another  affirms  that  it  waa  built 
by  the  Fbieniclans,  because  the  neighboring  rocky 
shore  abounded  In  the  amail  shell-fish  from  which  then 
got  the  purple  dye  (Retand,  i'ai»j(.  p.  739),  It  ap. 
peara  to  have  been  within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  ot 
Aaher,  though  allotted  to  Monasseh  (Joeb.  ivii.  II; 
Judg.  1, 27).  The  original  inhabitants  were  never  ex- 
pelled,  but  during  the  prosperona  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  they  were  made  tributary  (Judg.  i,  37.  28), 
and  the  latter  monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  hii 
twelve  porveyon  (I  KinRs  iv,  11).  ReUnd  (Aiirjf. 
p.  744)  thinks  it  la  tha  Dura  (^ovpa')  mentjoDed  bj 
rolybiua(v,  409)ssthescena  of  the  victory  of  Aniio- 
chua  Epiphsnes  over  Ptolemy  Philometor.  Trj-phon, 
the  muiderer  of  Jouathsn  Maccabsus  and  usurper  of 
tha  throne  of  Syria,  having  songht  an  aaytam  in  Dor, 
the  dty  was  besieged  and  capturad  by  Antiocbna  K 


iial  independence  by  Pompey  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  4,  4; 
War,  i,  7, 7),  and  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinios,  the  Roman 
general,  along  with  Samaria,  Ashdod,  and  other  cities 
of  Palestine  (Joseph.  Anf,  xiv,  5,  S),  and  it  remained 
an  important  place  during  the  early  years  of  the  Ro- 
man rule  in  Syria.  Its  coins  are  nnmeroos,  bearing 
the  legend  "  Sacred  Dora"  (Vaillant,  JVton.  Impp,). 
It  became  an  episcopal  city  of  the  province  of  Pcdou- 
Una  Prima,  but  was  already  mined  and  deserted  in 
the  fourth  century  (Jerome,  m  Epitaph.  Paula),  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  (v,  16,  5),  it  was  situated  in  long. 
66°  80',  lat  32°  40' ;  according  to  the  PetOinger  Table, 
20  miles  from  Ptolemais ;  and  according  to  Ensebius 
and  Jerome  (Ononuut.  s.  v.  ^lup  rov  Na^o^,  Donuu 
phet),  it  lay  on  the  coast,  "  in  the  ninth  mile  from 
Gasarea,  on  the  way  to  Ptolemais."  Just  at  the  point 
indicated  is  the  small  village  of  Tantura  (or  Tortvra, 
Pococke,  ii,  84 ;  Arvieux,  ii,  11 :  Gesenins  thinks,  The- 
taur.  p.  831,  either  form  equal  to  the  Arabic  for  hill  of 
Dora),  consisting  of  about  thirty  houses,  wholly  con- 
structed of  ancient  materials,  and  inhabited  by  Mo- 
hammedans (Mangles,  Trav.  p.  190 ;  Schwarz,  Palett. 
p.  77,  91,  149;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  li,  248). 
Tliree  hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky  mounds  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish, 
massive  foundations,  and  fragments  of  columns.  The 
most  conspicuous  ruin  is  a  section  of  an  old  tower,  80 
feet  or  more  in  height,  which  forms  the  landmark  of 
the  town.  On  the  south  side  of  the  promontory,  op- 
posite the  village,  is  a  little  harbor,  partially  sheltered 
by  two  or  three  small  islands.  A  spur  of  Mount  Car- 
mel,  steep  and  partially  wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the 
coast-line,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Between  its  base  and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  rich  and 
beautiful  plain  —  this  is  possibly  the  **  border,'* 
"coast,"  or  "region"  (rB3,  Symmachus  vapaXia)  of 
Dor  (Josh,  xi,  2;  xii,  23  Tl  Kings  iv,  11).  The  dis- 
trict is  now  almost  wholly  deserted,  being  exposed  to 
the  raids  of  the  wild  Bedouins  who  pasture  their  flocks 
on  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon. — Smith,  s.  v.  See  also 
IIamath-dob;  En-dob. 

Do'ra  (1  Mace,  xv,  11, 13,  25).     See  Dor. 

Dor'oas  (AopKac,  a  female  antelope ;  explained  in 
the  text  as  equivalent  to  Syr.  KH'^Sa,  a  gazelle),  a 
charitable  and  pious  Christian  widow  of  Joppa,  whom 
Peter  restored  to  life  (Acts  ix,  36-41).  The  sacred 
writer  mentions  her  as  "  a  certain  disciple  named  Tab- 
itha,  which  by  interpretation  is  called  Dorcas,"  the 
reason  of  which  probably  is  that  she  was  a  Hellenistic 
Jewess,  and  was  called  Dorcas  by  the  Greeks,  while 
to  the  Jews  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  Tabitha 
(q.  v.).     See  Gazelle. 

Dorcas  Society,  "  a  name  given  to  an  associa- 
tion of  ladles  who  collect  and  dispose  of  garments  with 
the  benevolent  object  of  giving  aid  to  necessitous  fam- 
ilies. Sometimes  the  ladies  connected  with  a  congre- 
gation unite  to  form  a  Dorcas  society,  in  order  to  af- 
ford employment  to  poor  needlewomen.  Societies  of 
this  kind  are  so  called  from  what  is  recorded  in  Acts 
ix,  39 :  'And  all  the  widows  stood  by  him  weeping, 
and  showing  the  coats  and  garments  which  Dorcas 
made  while  she  was  with  them.*" — Chambers,  Ency- 
chjxjpdia,  s.  v. 

Dorchester,  Daniel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Vernon,  Conn.,  Jan.  25,  1790.  He 
was  drafted  for  service  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  soon 
after  his  term  of  military  duty  expired  he  was  licensed 
to  preach.  In  1816  he  enter^  the  travelling  ministry 
in  the  New  England  Conference,  and  served  aa  minis- 
ter and  presiding  elder  until  his  final  superannuation 
in  1850.  In  1853  he  went  to  the  West;  in  18»1  was 
made  librarian  of  the  public  library  and  reading-room 
in  Chicago,  and  died  near  that  city  August  6,  1854. 


time  when  it  ivas  '*much  spoken  against."  On  many 
of  bis  circuits  there  were  extensive  revivals. — Min- 
utes of  Confertneee,  t,  512. 

Doris  (Aopic)t  a  Jewess  of  low  descent,  the  first 
wife  of  Herod  the  Great  (Josephns,  Ant,  xiv,  12, 1),  by 
whom  she  had  An ti  pater  (  War,  i,  28, 4) ;  she  was  ex- 
pelled from  court  on  account  of  alleged  complicity  in 
the  treason  of  Pheroras  {War,  i,  80, 4). 

Dor6a  (Aopoa),  &  town  whose  ancient  name  and 
site  was  discovered  by  Seetasen  from  an  inscription 
found  by  him  in  the  modem  village  ed-Dur,  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Hauran,  south  of  the  Lejah,  and  a  little 
south  of  Wady  Kanamat  (Ritter,  Erdk.  xv,  868). 

Dorothfiiis  {iiopo^toQ,  God-given),  the  deputy  ap- 
pointed by  Nicanor,  the  royal  steward  of  Ptolemy  PhU- 
adelphns,  to  entertain  the  seventy  learned  persons  sent 
from  Jerusalem  to  translate  the  Old  Testament  into 
Greek  (Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  2, 12, 13).    See  Septuaoimt. 

Dorotheus,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  as  ''  a  man  of  fine  taste  in  sacred  literature, 
who  was  much  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  so  that  he  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with 
great  facility.  He  also  was  of  a  very  liberal  mind, 
and  not  unacquainted  with  the  preparatory  studies 
pursued  amcmg  the  Greeks,  but  in  other  respects  a  eu- 
nuch by  nature,  having  been  such  from  his  both ;  so 
that  the  emperor,  on  this  account,  as  if  it  were  a  great 
miracle,  received  him  into  his  house  and  ikmily,  and 
honored  him  with  an  appointment  over  the  purple  dye 
establishment  ot  Tyre.  Him  we  have  heard  in  Uie 
church  expounding  the  Scriptures  with  great  judg- 
ment." As  Eusebius  says  that  he  flourished  under 
Cyril,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of  Antioch 
from  A.D.  280  to  300,  the  date  of  Dorotheus  may  be 
given  as  about  A.D.  290. — ^Eusebius,  Hiit,  Eccles.  bk. 
vii,  c.  32 ;  Lardner,  Works  (10  vols.  8vo),  vol.  iii,  159. 

Dorotheus  of  Tyre,  supposed  to  have  been  bish- 
op of  Tyre  about  A.D.  300.  He  is  said  (not  by  con- 
temporary writers,  but  by  later  martyrologists)  to  have 
suffered  greatly  in  the  persecutions  under  Dioclesian, 
and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Julian,  A.D. 
363.  There  is  extant  under  his  name  a  Synopsis  de 
vita  et  morte  Prcphetarum,  Aposfolorum,  et  Dtsciptdo' 
rum  Domini  (given  in  Bibliofh.  Max,  Patrum,  iii,  421). 
"It  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  fabulous,  and  of 
little  or  no  value." — Lardner,  Works  (10  vols.  8vo),  iii, 
161 ;  Fabricius,  JiibL  Grceca  (edition  Harles),  vii,  452 ; 
Cave,  IJist.  Lit.  (Geneva,  1720),  i,  103 ;  Oudiu,  Script, 
Eccles,  i,  1377. 

Dorotheus,  bishop  of  Marcianople,  in  Mcesia,  in 
the  fifth  centur}%  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Nestorian- 
ism.  He  pronounced  anathema  against  all  who  as- 
serted that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God.  He  attend- 
ed, as  a  bishop,  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (opened  June 
22, 431),  which  denounced  the  Nestortans  as  schismat- 
ics ;  and  he  was  banished  to  Cappadocia  by  order  of 
the  emperor  Theodosins.  Four  letters  of  his  are  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  P.  Lupus,  entitled  AdEphesi- 
anum  Concilium  variorum  Patrum  Epittoke  (Louv.  1682, 
2  vols.  4to).--Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  269. 

Dorotheus,  archimandrite  of  Palestine,  7th  cen- 
tury, a  disciple  of  Joannes  the  Abbot,  wrote  AiSaaica' 
Xiat  ^la^opoc,  Doctrines  DiverscB,  given  (Gr.  and  Lat.) 
in  Migne,  Patrologia  Gnrcct,  88,  p.  1611  sq.,  and  in  the 
other  great  collections  of  the  fathers.  See  Fabricius, 
Bibliothsca  Gneca  (ed.  Harles),  xi,  108  sq. ;  Cave,  HiU, 
Lit.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  373. 

Dorsohe,  Johakn  Geobg,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Strasburg,  Nov.  13, 1597 ;  became  profess- 
or of  theology  at  Strasburg  in  1627,  and  was  called  to 
the  same  chair  at  Rostock  in  1654.  He  died  January 
25, 1659.  Dorsche  (Latin  form  Dorscheus)  was  a  volu* 
minons  writer  in  theology  and  Biblical  literaturet 
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Among  hU  works  are  DiuertaUotiea  Tkeologioa  (3d  ed. 
Frankf.  1698,  4io)  .—Biblia  Numerata  (Fninkf.  1674, 
fol.) : — CommBntanut  in  quai,  Evanj/eUttoM  (Hamburg, 
1706, 4to):— Comm.  ia  Ep,  PauU  ad  Hebrw  (Frankf. 
1717,  4to): — FragmefU.  Comm.  in  Ep,Judai,  with  Geb- 
hardi,  Comm.  in  £p.  JudtB  (Frankfort  and  lieips.  1700, 
4to).— Winer,  TbMl,  IMaratur,  ii,  496 ;  Kitto,  Cychpoi^ 
dia,  i,  696. 

Dort,  Synod  of  (Synodus  Dordbacena),  a  na^ 
tional  synod  of  the  United  Provinces,  held  at  Dort 
(Dordrecht;  Lat.  Dordracum)  in  1618-19. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Sjfnod. — The  opposition  of  James 
Arminins  to  tiie  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  doctrines 
on  predestination  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  controversy,  for 
an  accoant  of  wbieh,  see  Arminiakism.  After  the 
death  of  Arminius  (f  1609),  the  strife  increased,  and 
with  added  bitterness.  The  clergy  and  laity  of  Hol- 
land were  arrayed  in  two  hostile  armies — Gomarists 
and  Arminians,  the  former  being  the  moat  numerous, 
but  the  latter  including  the  leading  scholars  and 
statesmen.  In  1610  the  Arminians  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  States  of  Holland  and  Weat  Friesland, 
which  was  called  a  "  Remonstrance"  {Remontircmtiaf 
Bbellut  tupplex  adkUntut  HoUandia  et  Weti  Frina  or- 
dimlrtu).  They  were  named  Rkkokstbahts  (q.  v.) 
in  consequence;  and,  as  the  Calvinists  presented  a 
**Cottnter-Bemonstranoe,"  they  -were  called  Contra- 
Remonstrants.  The  **  Remonstrance"  sets  forth  the 
Arminian  theory  over  against  the  Calvinistic  in  five 
articles  (for  which,  see  ARXVfiA2(i8M).  Attempts 
were  made  by  the  authorities  to  reconcile  the  two 
contending  parties  by  a  conference  between  them  at 
the  Hague  in  1611,  a  discussion  at  Delft  in  1613)  and 
also  by  an  edict  in  1614,  enjoining  peace.  The  Re- 
monstrants desired  a  provincial  synod  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Holland,  where  the  two  parties  were  nearly 
equal  in  numbers  and  influence ;  or  else  a  general 
synod  of  all  Protestant  Christendom,  to  which  Luther- 
ans as  well  as  Reformed  should  be  summoned.  Gro- 
tius,  especially  (1617),  argued  in  favor  of  a  general 
Protestant  council. 

Unfortunately,  political  interests  aided  to  increase 
the  difficulty.  The  great  patriots  and  statesmen, 
Grotius  and  Bameveldt,  were  advocates  of  toleration 
for  all  opinions,  and  the  former  was  also  one  of  the 
literary  pillars  of  the  Remonstrant  party.  The  stadt- 
holder,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  was  a  great  soldier,  but  a 
narrow  and  ambitious  politician.  The  pensionary 
Bameveldt  succeeded,  against  the  wishes  of  Maurice, 
in  obtaining,  in  1609,  a  twelve-years'  truce  with  Spain, 
and  for  years  held  Maurice  in  check  in  his  attempts 
to  secure  for  himself  and  his  family  a  hereditary 
sovereignty  over  the  States.  Maurice,  though  him- 
self said  to  have  been  an  Arminian  in  sentiment, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Gomarists,  who  con- 
stituted the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people ;  while 
the  leading  statesmen  and  patriots,  as  has  been  said, 
were  on  the  other  side.  One  of  his  measures  was  to 
change  the  municipalities  of  the  cities  wherever  the 
Arminians  were  in  power,  and  to  substitute  Calvin- 
istic burgomasters  and  governors.  Another  was  to 
imbue  the  popular  mind  with  the  belief  that  Bame- 
veldt, Grotius,  and  the  Arminians  were  secretly  aim- 
ing to  deliver  the  country  up  to  Spain.  By  means  of 
the  changes  thus  effected,  the  States-General  came 
finally  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  Maurice,  and  willing 
to  carry  out  all  his  measures,  whether  political  or  re- 
ligious. 

James  I  of  England  was  greatly  interested,  on  po- 
litical grounds,  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Moreover,  his  pride  and  pedantry 
were  involved  in  securing  the  condemnation  of  Yors- 
tius,  who  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  Armini- 
us,  and  who  was  charged  with  Socinianism.  See 
VoRSTius.  In  1613  (March  6)  he  wrote  an  autograph 
letter  to  the  States-General,  urging  that  the  difficult 
question  of  predestination  should  be  kept  out  of  the 


pulpit,  and  that  there  should  be  "  mutual  toleimnce,** 
especially  as  the  *'  opinions  of  neither  party  were  in> 
consistent  with  Christian  truth  and  with  the  salvation 
of  souls"  {Epist,  Pnest.  et  Erudil,  tirorum^  Amst.  1660. 
p.  393).  But  on  the  20th  of  March,  1616,  he  wrote 
again  to  the  States-General,  urging  that  the  **  false 
and  pestilent  opinions"  should  be  put  down  until  a 
national  synod  could  be  summoned  to  decide  and  set- 
tle the  question  (see  the  letter  in  Epiii.  Pnest.  Ftronoi, 
p.  430.  See  also  the  reply  of  the  [Arminian]  State  of 
Holland  to  king  James,  in  the  same  collection  of  let- 
ters, p.  492). 

The  States  of  Zealand,  Friesland,  Groningen,  and 
Gnelderland  demanded  a  national  synod.  The  States 
of  Utrecht,  Holland,  and  Overyssel  were  oppoecd  to 
it,  although  some  of  their  chief  cities  (e.  g.  Amster- 
dam) favored  it.  The  States,  under  the  guidance  of 
Maurice,  resolved,  Nov.  11, 1617,  to  convoke  a  natifm- 
al  synod,  to  be  held  May  1  the  following  year.  All 
opposition  to  the  convocation  was  at  last  forcibly  pot 
down  by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Arminians — Bameveldt,  Grotioa,  and 
Hogerbeets  (Gieseler,  Ecd,  Hitt.y  ed.  by  Smith,  voL 
iv,  §  43)— who  maintained,  in  advance  of  their  times, 
the  doctrine  that  the  State  had  no  right  to  interiere  in 
questions  of  religious  doctrine,  and  therefore  had  no 
right  to  order  a  national  synod  whose  decisions  aboeld 
be  authoritative.  Opposition  in  various  quartexs  caused 
a  further  decree  of  the  States  that  the  national  synod 
should  be  summoned  for  Nov.  1, 1616,  for  the  time, 
and  at  Dordrecht  for  the  place.  Letters  of  the  States- 
General,  dated  June  26,  1618,  invited  the  Befonned 
churches  of  England,  France,  the  Palatinate,  HesK, 
Switzerland,  Bremen,  Embden,  Brandenburg,  Geneva. 
and  Nassau  to  send  as  delegates  some  of  their  theolo- 
gians to  aid  the  deputies  of  the  Belgic  churches  in 
'* settling  the  controversies.**  The  Reformed  Church 
of  Anhalt  was  not  invited,  nor  were  the  Lnthenn 
churches.  The  aim  of  the  States-General  was  to  cozi- 
stitute  a  body  holding  Calvinistic  views  on  the  points 
in  dispute.  The  British  deputies  were  George  Carl- 
ton, bishop  of  Llandaff ;  John  Davenant,  professor  of 
theology  at  Cambridge ;  Samuel  Ward,  of  Sidney  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  and  Joseph  Hall,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Norwich.  These  took  their  seats  at  the  beginning 
of  the  synod ;  but  Dr.  Hall  returned  to  England  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  and  was  replaced  by  Thomas  Good, 
of  St.  Paul's,  London.  Walter  Balcanqual,  a  Scotch 
presbyter,  was  also  deputed  by  king  James  to  repre> 
sent  the  Scottish  Church.  He  wrote  mlnates  which 
are  published  with  Hales's  Letters,  mentioned  below. 
John  Hales,  of  Eton,  '^  the  ever-memorable,*'  was  then 
chaplain  to  Sir  Guy  Carlton,  English  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  and  in  that  capacity  attended  many  of  the 
sessions,  taking  minutes,  which  he  regularly  transmit- 
ted to  the  ambassador.  These  minutes  are  to  be  foond 
in  Hales*s  Golden  Hemains, 

II.  OrganizaHon  of  the  Synod. — The  States-General 
ordered  the  delegates  to  the  synod  to  be  chosen  as  fol- 
lows. Each  province  was  to  call  a  provincial  synod, 
from  which  six  persons,  of  whom  three  or  four  should 
be  pastors,  were  to  be  chosen  as  delegates  to  the  ^nod. 
Holland  and  Utrecht,  in  which  the  Arminians  were 
numerous,  were  excepted  from  this  provision.  It  was 
ordered  that  the  provincial  synod  of  Holland  should 
be  made  up  of  four  ordinary  delegates  from  each  Claj* 
sis  in  which  no  separation  on  account  of  the  dispute  had 
taken  place ;  while  each  Classis  in  which  such  separa- 
tion had  taken  place  should  send  two  Calvinists  and 
two  Arminians.  The  provincial  synod,  thus  oodsU- 
tuted,  was  to  select  its  delegates  to  the  national  synod. 
In  Utrecht  and  South  Holland  several  Armiiuan  di- 
vines (among  them  Uitenbogaert)  were  deposed  f^m 
the  ministry  before  the  selection  of  delegates  was  al» 
lowed.  Nevertheless,  three  of  the  delegates  from 
Utrecht  were  Arminians,  and  **they  were  the  only 
Arminians  who  had  seats  in  the  synod.'*     They  were 


not  disturb  the  proceedings  of  the  synod  by  unseason- 
able intemiptions,  and  not  acquaint  their  party  with 
anything  done  or  said  in  the  synod  which  concerned 
their  cause.  *'  These  three,  moreover,  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  synod. 

The  synod,  when  organized,  consisted,  fint^  of  the 
deputies  from  the  States,  who  properly  constituted  the 
national  synod,  yiz.  89  ministers^  5  professors,  and  18 
ruling  elders;  and,  moondhf^  of  24  foreign  divines. 
The  States-General  were  represented  by  lay  commis- 
sioners, of  whom  Daniel  Heinsius  was  secretary.  The 
only  Protestant  kingdom  in  Europe  that  sent  deputies 
to  the  synod  was  Great  Britain.  Besides  these,  and 
the  divines  of  the  United  Provinces,  there  were  dele- 
gates from  Switzerland,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  Wet- 
terau,  Emden,  and  Bremen.  The  Lutheran  church- 
es were  not  represented.  No  delegates  from  Trance 
were  present,  as  Louis  XIII  forbade  Rivet  and  Du- 
moulin,  who  were  chosen  as  deputies  by  the  French 
Protestants,  to  attend. 

This  synod  was,  therefore,  not  a  council  of  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Europe,  nor  even  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Europe,  but  a  Dutch  national  synod,  to 
which  Reformed  theologians  were  invited  from  vari- 
ous parte  of  Europe.  **  Whosoever  casts  his  eye  over 
the  list  of  the  foreign  divines  that  composed  this  last 
of  Protestant  councils  will  find  scarcely  one  man  who 
had  not  distinguished  himself  by  his  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  docbine  of  conditional  predestination,  and 
who  was  not  consequently  disqualified  from  acting  the 
part  of  an  impartial  Judge  of  the  existing  religious  dif- 
ferences, or  that  of  a  peace-maker." 

III.  A^  of  the  Synod. — The  synod  was  opened 
Nov.  18, 1618,  with  public  worship  in  the  church  of 
Dort.  At  the  second  session,  John  Bogermann,  a 
pastor  in  Friesland,  was  chosen  president,  with  Jaco- 
bus Rolandus,  of  Amsterdam,  and  Herman  Fankelius, 
of  Middleburg,  as  assistants,  or  vice-presidents.  Se- 
bastian Dammann,  of  Zutphen,  and  Festus  Hommiua, 
of  Leyden,  were  appointed  secretaries.  We  cannot  go 
into  detail  as  to  the  course  of  procedure ;  the  sources 
of  information  are  announced  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
A  summary  account,  from  the  Calvinistic  point  of 
view,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Miller's  Introductory  Etaay 
V>  Scott's  Synod  of  Dort  (Presbyt.  Board  of  Publica- 
tion) ;  and  another,  from  the  Arminian  point  of  view, 
in  Watson,  TfiCfUogieal  DicHonanfy  s.  v.  Dort  (cliiefiy 
taken  from  Nichols,  ProtutofUitm  and  Armimamsnt). 
The  following  short  statement  is  partly  from  the  sources 
just  named,  and  partly  translated  from  Heppe,  in  Her- 
zog's  Real-Encyklopddiej  iii,  486  sq. 

At  the  third  session  the  credentials  of  the  deputies 
were  received.  In  the  fourth  it  was  ordered  that  Epis- 
copius  and  twelve  other  Remonstrants  should  be  cited 
to  appear  in  a  fortnight  to  state  and  defend  their  views. 
**In  the  mean  time  the  Remonstrants,  without  know- 
ing the  resolution  of  the  synod,  had  deputed  three  of 
their  body  from  Leyden,  to  obtain  leave  for  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  synod,  in  a  competent  number  and 
under  safe-conduct,  to  defend  their  cause.  On  mak- 
ing their  request  known  to  the  lay  commissioners,  they 
.  were  informed  of  the  resolution  which  had  passed  the 
synod  only  the  preceding  day.  To  which  they  replied 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  cite  those  to  justify  them- 
selves who  were  both  ready  and  willing  to  come  of 
their  own  accord ;  and  that,  if  they  persisted  in  pro- 
ceeding with  their  plan  of  citation,  they  would  by  that 
act  furnish  just  cause,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  good 
men,  to  enterlj^n  strange  notions  and  suspicions  of  the 
synodical  proceedings.  Not  being  permitted  to  choose 
those  men  from  their  own  body  whom  they  deemed  the 
best  qualified  to  state  and  defend  their  cause,  they  ac- 
counted it  an  additional  hardship  that  their  enemies 
should  assume  that  unlawful  authority  to  themselves. 
But  neither  at  that  time  nor  afterward,  when  they 
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sucoessfnl." 

During  this  fortnight  the  synod  considered  various 
matters  apart  from  the  Remonstrant  question,  ordered 
the  praparadon  of  a  new  version  of  the  Bible,  ordained 
rules  for  catechization,  and  prepared  instructions  for 
the  Dutch  missionaries  in  the  East  Indies,  etc. 

At  the  twmty-teoond  session  the  Remonstrants  ap- 
peared, with  Episcopius  at  their  head.  After  some 
delay,  Episcopius  defended  the  Arminian  doctrine  in  a 
discourse  which  produced  a  profound  impression.  Dis- 
putes arose  in  subsequent  sessions  as  to  the  topics  to 
be  treated,  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be 
taken  up.  In  the  session  of  December  10  the  Remon- 
strants gave  great  offence  by  reading  a  document  frt>m 
the  pen  of  Episcopius,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
'*the  Remonstrants  did  not  own  the  members  of  the 
synod  for  lawful  judges,  because  the  great  majority  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  divines,  were 
their  professed  enemies ;  and  that  most  of  the  inland 
divines  then  assembled,  as  well  as  those  whose  repre- 
sentatives they  were,  had  been  guilty  of  the  unhappy 
schism  which  was  made  in  the  churches  of  Holland. 
The  second  part  contained  the  twelve  qualifications  of 
which  the  Remonstrants  thought  a  well-constituted 
synod  should  consist.  The  observance  of  the  stipula- 
tions proposed  in  it  they  would  gladly  have  obtained 
from  the  synod,  averring  that  they  were  exceedingly 
equitable,  and  that  the  Protestants  had  offered  simUar 
conditions  for  the  guidance  of  the  Papists,  and  the 
Calvinists  for  the  direction  of  the  Lutherans."  On 
January  14  the  Remonstrants  were  dismissed  from  the 
synod.  Their  views,  as  gathered  from  their  own  writ- 
ings, were  subsequently  passed  upon  and  condemned. 

The  doctrinal  discussion  in  the  synod  showed  that 
its  members  were  not  so  fully  at  one  in  their  positive 
views  of  doctrine  as  in  their  opposition  to  Arminian* 
ism.  The  question  whether,  according  to  Ephes.  i,  4, 
Cluist  is  the  ground  of  election  (fundamentum  dectio' 
nis),  gave  rise  to  strong  debates,  the  Anglicans  and  the 
Germans  taking  the  affirmative,  while  other  deputies, 
in  view  of  the  divine  decree,  maintained  the  negative ; 
the  Melancthonian  element  was  obviously  not  yet  up- 
rooted. It  was  found  difficult  at  last  to  harmonize  the 
various  views  of  election  in  one  formula.  The  depu- 
ties from  Hesse,  Bremen,  Nassau,  and  England  seemed 
to  fiftvor  a  doctrine  on  the  extent  of  the  atonement  sim- 
ilar to  Baxter's  so-called  Universalfsm.  See  Atokb- 
HKNT.  The  Ccmones  Synodid  (sess.  136,  April  28, 1616) 
set  forth  clearly  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  but  not 
in  the  supralapsarian  sense. 

After  the  condemnation  of  the  Arminian  tenets,  it 
remained  to  punish  those  who  upheld  them.  The 
Hessians  and  Anglicans  opposed  the  infliction  of  per- 
sonal penalties.  Nevertheless,  the  synod  *' deposed 
the  Arminian  ministers,  excluded  them  and  their  fol- 
lowers from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  suppressed 
their  religious  assemblies,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  civil 
government,  which  confirmed  all  theb  acts,  sent  a 
number  of  the  clergy  of  that  party,  and  of  those  who 
adhered  to  them,  iuto  banishment"  (Miller,  IntroduO' 
tory  Eatay  to  Scott's  Synod  of  Dort,  p.  29). 

In  the  later  sessions  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and 
the  Belgic  Confession  were  adopted  as  orthodox  state- 
ments of  doctrine,  in  full  harmony  with  the  Word  of 
God.  In  the  144th  session  the  synod  read  before  a 
large  concourse,  in  the  great  church  of  Dort,  the  Can^ 
ons  on  the  five  articles,  and  the  Censura  Ecdesiastiea 
passed  against  the  Remonstrants.  The  154th  and  last 
session  was  held  on  May  9.  Five  days  after  (May  14) 
the  great  Bameveldt  was  beheaded  at  the  Hague. 

Fabricius,  Bibiiotheca  Gnecaj  xi,  723  (Hamb.  1706, 
14  vols.),  gives  an  account  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  statement  (translated 
by  Nichols)  as  to  the  publication  of  its  ^cfa  (Journals). 
"  For  the  publication  of  the  Acts,  the  divines  chosen  4nt 
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of  various  districts  of  the  United  Provinces  were  John 
Polyander,  Anthony  Walsos,  Anthony  ThjrsiuSf  Daniel 
Heinsins,  Fostus  Uommius,  Daniel  Colonius,  and  John 
Laets.  But  Dr.  Wm.  Bates  informs  ns,  in  his  Lift  of  A , 
Walam^  that  the  *■  chief  merit  of  the  publication  is  dae 
to  Festus  Hommitts,  who  wss  a  ready  and  elegant  writ- 
er, and,  as  secretary  to  the  synod,  had  noted  with  great- 
er diligence  than  the  others  the  matters  that  had  been 
transacted.'  These  Acts  were  published  at  Dort  in 
the  year  1620,  in  folio,  in  the  neat  types  of  Elaevirs  at 
Iieyden,  and  were  soon  afterwards  executed  with 
greater  correctness,  in  the  same  year,  at  Hanover,  in 
quarto,  with  the  addition  of  a  copious  index.  Prefixed 
to  the  Acts  stand  the  epistle  of  their  high  mightinesses 
the  States-General,  addressed  to  the  monarchs  and 
kings,  to  the  princes,  courts,  cities,  and  magistrates 
(of  the  Christian  world),  and  vouching  for  the  fidelity 
and  authority  of  these  Acts ;  and  likewise  the  ample 
preface  of  Daniel  Heinsius,  addressed  to  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Christ,  concerning  the  origin  and  increase 
of  the  Dutch  controversies,  for  the  purpose  of  appeas- 
ing which  the  synod  bad  been  convened.  The  Acts 
themselves  consist  of  three  parts :  (1.)  The  rules  for 
holding  the  83mod ;  the  form  of  the  s^iiodical  oath ; 
decrees  and  judgments  concerning  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  catechising  candidates  for  the  sacred  min- 
istry, and  concerning  the  removal  of  the  abases  of 
printing ;  the  canons  against  the  five  points  of  the  Re- 
monstrants ;  the  Confession  of  the  Dutch  churches ; 
the  approbation  of  the  Palatine  Catechism ;  the  judg- 
ment passed  on  the  doctrine  of  Conrad  Yorstius ;  a 
writing  of  the  Remonstrants  respecting  the  conditions 
on  which  the  synod  ought  to  be  held ;  the  theses  of 
the  Remonstrants  on  the  five  points,  and  the  various 
exceptions  and  protestations  against  the  synod;  a 
writing  by  Simon  Episcopius,  in  which  he  defends 
himself;  the  confession  of  the  two  brothers  Geisteeren ; 
and,  lastly,  the  orations  of  those  very  celebrated  men, 
Baltbasar  Lydius,  Martin  Gregory,  Joseph  Hall,  John 
Polyander,  John  Acronios,  and  of  the  memorable  Epis- 
copius. (2.)  The  judgments  of  the  foreign  divines  on 
the  five  points  of  the  Remonstrants.  (3.)  The  judg- 
ments of  the  Dutch  divines  on  the  same  points." 

The  Canons  of  Doctrine  are  given  under  five  heads : 
I.  Of  predestination,  18  articles.  II.  Of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  redemption  of  men  thereby,  9  arti- 
cles. Ill  and  IV.  Of  man's  corruption,  and  of  his 
conversion,  17  articles.  Y.  Of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  15  articles.  They  may  be  found,  in  English, 
in  Scott's  Synod  of  Dort^  and  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Beformed  Dutch  Church  (Philadel.  1840,  Appendix,  p. 
72  sq.).  They  were  officially  received  by  Holland, 
France,  the  Palatinate,  and  Switzerland,  but  were 
merely  countenanced  by  England  and  Brandenburg. 
The  English  Church  afterwards  *^  rejected  the  deci- 
sions of  the  synod,  and  a  royal  mandate  of  James  I, 
who  favored  Arminian ism  as  strongly  in  his  later  years 
as  he  had  favored  Calvinism  before,  in  1622,  forbade 
the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination"  (Shedd, 
Eistory  of  Doctrine,  ii,  477 ;  Nenl,  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans, Harpers'  ed.,  i,  272).  The  Reformed  churches 
of  other  countries  did  not  consider  them  as  binding. 
They  received  le^al  authority  in  no  other  country  but 
France.  The  divines  of  Bremen  were  very  moderate 
at  the  synod,  and  afterwards,  headed  by  Martinius, 
they  rjj'cted  its  decisions.  Martinius  wrote:  *'0 
Dort,  Dort,  would  to  God  I  had  never  seen  thee." 
HaleH,  uf  Eton,  was  converted  from  Calvinism  to  Ar- 
minianii<m  at  the  synod.     See  Hales. 

IV.  No  Church  council  ha^  given  rise  to  more  bitter 
oontrovcrsy  than  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Arminian  writ- 
ers havo  denounced  it  in  the  strongest  language  as 
unworthy  the  name  of  a  Christian  synod,  while,  on 
the  oth<T  hand,  Culvinistic  writers  have  extolled  its 
fairness  and  impartiality.  All  depends  upon  the  point 
of  view,  and  upon  the  notion  of  the  true  purpose  of 
the  synod  which  is  adopted.     If  this  celebrated  as- 


sembly  is  conceived  as  a  deliberative  body,  designed 
for  the  discussion  of  the  five  points  of  theology  in  ques- 
tion, then  ail  that  the  Arminians  have  said  of  it  would 
be  well  deserved.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  con- 
ceived as  a  body  of  divines  holding  Calvinistic  views, 
believing  those  views  to  be  true,  and  called  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  and  prohibiting  the  contrsiy 
opinions  in  the  Belgic  churches,  the  course  of  the  wjur- 
od  was  consistent  throughout.  And  this  we  believe 
to  be  the  true  view.  It  was  not  a  free  assembly  for 
the  discussion  of  controverted  points  in  theology,  but 
a  national  ecclesiastical  court  for  the  trial  of  alleged 
heretics.  The  judgment  of  Moses  Stuart  will  probably 
be  generally  acquiesced  in :  "  That  the  Synod  of  Doct 
should  have  been  highly  celebrated  by  those  contem- 
poraries who  sympathized  with  it  in  feeling  and  in 
doctrine,  was  natural.  Hence  we  find  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  has  been  eulogized  as  the  most  perfect  of  ec- 
clesiastical coimdls  that  have  ever  been  held ;  but,  as 
one  might  also  expect,  on  the  other  hand,  its  oppo- 
nents have  been  more  loud,  if  posuble,  in  their  com- 
plaints than  its  friends  in  their  praises.  A  deep  sense 
of  injur}'  and  persecution  of  coarse  remained  infixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Remonstrants,  and  of  all  who  syia- 
pathized  with  them ;  and  this  feeling  was  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  the  appeal  made  to  the  civil  power  to 
carry  into  execution  the  decrees  of  the  synod,  by  ban- 
ishment, by  imprisonment,  and  by  fine.  Both  the 
parties  undoubtedly  went  too  far  in  their  praise  and 
their  blame.  The  Expositio  of  the  synod  in  question 
is  an  able  paper ;  yet  I  cannot  see  that,  compared  with 
other  declarations  of  the  like  nature,  it  calls  for  any 
very  extravagant  eulogy.  Certainly  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  is  superior,  as  a  whole.  Men  of  great 
talent,  much  learning,  warm  piety,  and  well-meaning 
intentions  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  Council  of  Dort, 
and  perhaps  an  unusual  number  of  such  men  ;  but  no 
one  of  them  has  ever  been  so  distinguished  as  a  theo- 
logian and  a  writer  as  many  other  men  who  can  be 
easily  named  among  the  Reformed  churches.  That 
the  measures  of  force  which  the  spirit  of  dispute  and 
of  the  day  urged  them  to  take  were  misjudged,  of 
hurtful  tendency,  and  against  the  true  spirit  of  pru- 
dence and  Protestantism,  I  suppose  no  one  in  our  time 
and  in  our  country  will  venture  to  call  in  question. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  their  opponents  were  more  con- 
cerned in  the  blame  of  these  measures  than  they  were 
willing  to  allow.  They  were  violent,  heated,  sarcas- 
tic, contemptuous.  They  felt  a  deep  sense  of  injury, 
and  they  gave  vent  to  it  in  no  very  measured  terms. 
They  had  reason  to  complain  that  the  principles  of  re- 
ligious liberty  were  violated  in  respect  to  them ;  but 
their  opponents  might  well  complain  also  that  the 
principle  of  Christian  moderation,  and  lenity  of  man- 
ner, and  respect  for  differing  sentiments,  had  not  un- 
frequently  been  violated  on  the  part  of  the  Remon- 
strants. Nor  can  there  be  any  room  to  doubt  that  if 
the  latter  had  been  the  dominant  par^  they  wt>Qld 
liave  taken  as  effectual  measures  to  carry  their  points 
as  the  Gomarists  did,  although,  perhaps,  not  in  the 
same  way"  {American  BiUical  Repository^  i,  258). 

Literature. — ^The  official  Acts — Acta  SynodiXtUicsK^ 
lis  DordrechH  habitce  (1620, 4to) ;  soon  transl.  into  Dut^rh ; 
also  into  French,  Les  Actes  de  la  Synods  de  Dort  (I^y- 
den,  1624,  4to);  Judiciwn  Synods  NaHonaUs  Reforas, 
Ecdes.  Bely.  habit.  DordrechU  (Dort,  1619,  4to;  transl. 
into  English  by  Bill,  1619) ;  Remonstrant  collection 
of  minutes — Actfos  et  Scripta  SynodaUa  Dordraoema 
Ministrorum  Remonstrantium  (Hardervici,  1620,  4to) ; 
Hales,  of  Eton,  Letters^  in  his  Golden  Remains  (Lond. 
1678,  4to) ;  translated  into  Latin,  with  notes  and  addi« 
tions,  by  Mosheim,  ^isfona  ConcUii  Dordraceni  (HamK 
1724);  Balcanqual's  Letters;  the  account  in  EpistoUm 
Prasstant,  ac  Erudit.  Virorum  (Amst  1660,  p.  512  sq.X 
and  many  letters  in  that  collection ;  Hales's  and  Bal- 
canqual's  Letters,  in  German,  by  D.  Hartnack  (Zeits, 
167S^  12mo);  G.  Brandt  (Remonstrant),  B%$torU  der 
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Hejormatie  (Amsterd.  and  Botterd.  166S-1704,  4  vols.; 
transL  inco  English  by  ChamberlaTnef  Lond.  1720-28, 
4  vok.  fol. ;  tiao  abridged,  1726,  2  vols.  8to)  ;  Ley- 
dekker  (Calvinist),  Eere  tfcm  de  NaUcnaie  Synods  van 
Dordregt  (2  parts,  Amst  1705-1707, 4to),  a  reply  to  G. 
Brandt ;  to  vhich  reply  his  son,  Job.  Brandt,  replied 
in  Verantvxxnding  wm  de  kutorie  van  G.  Brandt  (Amst. 
1705) ;  LetUT9  of  Ike  Heanan  ZkkffcOes  (Liters  Deleg. 
Haasiaoomm),  ed.  by  Ueppe,  in  Zeiuekri/t  fur  huto- 
ritche  Theologie^  xziii,  226  sq. ;  Neal,  Biatory  of  the 
Puritans,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii;  Collier,  EcdetkuHcal  Biatory 
of  Great  Britain  (Lond.  1841,  vii,  404  sq. ;);  Nichols, 
Calvinism  and  Arminiamtm  (Lond.  1824,  2  vols.  8yo), 
i,  cxliii,  and  ii,  576  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Heduiatiical  Bis- 
tory,  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  But, 
ed.  Smith,  iv,  §  48;  SchrOckh,  Kirchengeschichte  ant 
d.  Reformation,  r,  246  sq. ;  Scott,  Artielea  of  the  Synod 
qf  Dort,  transl.  with  notes  (Phila.  Presb.  Board :  se- 
verely reviewed  in  Nichols,  Cahriniam  and  Armmian- 
iam,  vol.  i ;  favorably  reviewed  in  C^rialian  Obaerver, 
xviii,  794,  and  in  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrima,  iv,  256).  The 
Canons  of  Doctrine^  in  Latin,  are  given  in  the  S^loge 
Confuaionum  (Oxon.  1804,  p.  864  sq.) ;  in  Niemeyer, 
CoUectio  ConfeaaUmum  (1840,  p.  690);  in  Augusti,  Cor- 
pua  Librorum  Symbolicorum  (Elberfeld,  1827,  p.  198- 
240) ;  in  English,  in  Scotfs  Synod  of  Ihrt,  cited  above ; 
also  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Conatiiution  of  the  Bef  armed 
Dutch  Church  (PhUa.  1840, 18mo) ;  and  in  HaU,  Bar- 
many  of  the  Proteatant  Confeaaiona  (Lond.  1842,  p.  589 
sq.).  See. also  Gass,  Geachichie  det  proteataniiachen 
Doymatik,  i,  bk.  ii  and  iii;  Cunningham,  Btformers 
and  Theology  of  the  Reformation,  Essay  vii ;  Cunning- 
ham, Historical  Theotogy,  ch.  xxv,  §1,2;  and  the  ar- 
ticles Armikianism;  Episgopius;  Grotius;  Yors- 
Tius;  Remonstrakts. 

Dortua  (Aoproc)t  &  leading  Jew,  charged  before 
Quadratus,  president  of  Syria,  with  inciting  his  coun- 
tiymen  to  revolt  against  the  Romans  (Josephos,  Ant, 
XX,  6,  2). 

Dorym'en^s  (Aopvfuvtig),  father  of  Ptolemy, 
surnamed  Macron  (1  Mace,  iii,  88;  2  Mace,  iv,  45). 
As  this  Ptolemy  was  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  king  of  Egypt,  before  he  deserted  to  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  it  is  possible  that  his  father  is  the  same 
Dor^'menes  who  fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great 
(Polyb.  v,  61). 

DositheaxiB.    See  Dositheus. 

DoBitb^etis  (^o<ri0co^'),  the  name  of  several  men 
1b  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  **A  priest  and  Levite,"  who,  according  to  the 
apocryphal  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  carried  the 
letter  of  Mordecai  respecting  the  feast  of  Purim  to 
Egypt  (Esth.  xi,  1,  2).  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  he 
is  identical  with  the  Dositheus  who  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus  {Ap,  ii,  5)  as  one  of  the  "  commanders  of  the 
forces"  of  Ptolemy  VI  Philometor,  though  he  proba- 
bly lived  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  Josephus  also 
speaks  of  a  Dositheus  who  betrayed  to  Herod  a  hostile 
letter  of  Hyrcanus  (Ani,  xv,  6,  2). 

2.  One  of  the  generals  of  Judas  MaccabsBus  (2 
Mace,  xii,  19,  24). 

3.  A  cavalry  soldier  in  the  army  of  Jndas  MaccabsB* 
ns,  of  the  company  of  Bacenor  (2  Mace,  xii,  85). 

4.  A  renegade  Jew  in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  (3  Mace,  i,  3). 

Doflithetui,  a  Samaritan,  in  the  first  century,  who 
claimed  to  be  Messiah,  or  the  prophet  promised  in  Deut. 
xviii,  18.  The  Church  fathers  ascribe  to  him  pecul- 
iarly many  doctrines  which  had  always  been  held  by 
the  Samaritans.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  an 
ascetic  life,  and  an  over-scrupulous  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  (Origen,  Be  princ.  iv,  c.  17:  Quo  quisque 
corporis  situ  in  principio  sabbathi  inventus  fuerit,  in 
eo  ad  vespemm  usque  ipsi  permanendum  esse),  which 
originated  evidently  in  a  verbal  interpretation  of 
Exod.  xvi,  29.    As  late  as  the  year  588  the  followers 


of  Dositheus  were  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the 
other  Samaritans  concerning  the  passage,  Deut.  xviii, 
18  (Eulogius  ap.  Phot.  lnl>l.  cod.  p.  280 ;  Gieseler,  Ch. 
History,  i,  §  18).  Instead  of  being  included  in  the 
class  of  heretics,  he  ought  to  be  chased  among  those 
lunatics  who  have  fancied  themselves  divine  messen- 
gers. His  iropions  claims  caused  an  order  from  the 
Samaritan  high-priest  for  his  apprehension ;  and  Do- 
sitheus took  refuge  in  a  cave,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
starved  to  death  (Epiphanius,  Hctrea.  xiii,  cited  by 
Mosheim,  Biat.  Comment.  N.  Y.  1851,  i,  240  note). 

Dositheus,  the  founder  of  the  Russian  sect  called 
after  him  Dositheowschtschina.  He  taught  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  confess  one's  sins  and  to  receive  the 
Lord's  Supper  once  every  ten  years,  and  at  the  close 
of  one's  life.— -4  Uyem.  Real-Encyklop.  iv,  817. 

Dositheus,  Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Ho 
assembled,  in  1672,  a  s3mod  at  Jerusalem  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rooting  out  Calvinism,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Greek  Church  by  the 
patriarch  Cyril  Lucaria.  He  died  in  1706. — AUgem, 
Real-Encyklop.  iv,  817. 

Do'thaun  (Judith  iv,  6).    See  Dothan. 

Do'than  (Heb.  JDothan',  "H^,  contracted  for  I^H^, 
two  cisterns,  which  occurs  with  H  directive,  Dotha'ye- 
nah,  nrn'n,  »'to  Dathan,"  Gen.  xxxvii,  17  [first 
clause] ;  Sept.  Awiatifi  and  ^wlatfi,  the  latter  in  Ju- 
dith; Vulg.  Dothain),  the  place  where  Joseph  found 
his  brethren,  who  had  wandered  thither  with  their 
flocks  from  Shechem,  and  where  he  was  treacherously 
sold  by  them  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  17).  It 
next  appears  as  the  residenoe  of  EUsha,  and  the  scene 
of  a  remarkable  vision  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
surrounding  *Hhe  mountaui"  OO*?)  ^^  which  the 
city  stood,  while  the  Syrians  were  smitten  with  blind- 
ness at  the  word  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  vi,  18).  It  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (Reland,  Pcdcsst.  p.  789) ; 
but  later  still  we  encounter  it — then  evidentlv  well 
known — as  a  landmark  in  the  account  of  Holofcmes's 
campaign  against  Bethulia  (Judith  iv,  6 ;  vii,  8, 18 ; 
viii,  8).  In  the  Vat.,  and  Alex.,  and  Vulg.  text— it 
is  also  mentioned  in  Judith  iii,  9,  where  the  A.  V.  has 
"  Judssa"  (^'lovSaia  for  Autraia).  This  passage  was  a 
great  puzzle  to  the  old  geographers,  not  only  from  the 
corrupt  reading,  'lovdaia^,  but  also  from  the  expres- 
sion, still  found  in  the  text,  tov  ttqIovoq  rov  fuyoKov ; 
A.y.  'Hhe  great  strait;"  literally,  *'the  great  saw." 
The  knot  was  cut  by  Reland,  who  conjectured  most 
ingeniously  that  irpitav  was  the  translation  of  'Ili^Q 
Maaaor=aL  saw,  which  was  a  corruption  of  'liw'^^, 
J/MAor="the  plain"  {Palast.  p.  742  sq.).  All  these 
passages  testily  to  its  situation  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  countT}',  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Dothan  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome twelve  Roman  miles  north  of  Sebaste,  or  Sama- 
ria (Onomaat.  s.  v.  Aio^aiifi,  Dothaim).  The  well 
into  which  Joseph  was  cast  by  his  brothers,  and  con- 
sequently the  site  of  Dothan,  has,  however,  been 
placed  by  tradition  in  a  very  distant  quarter,  namely, 
about  three  miles  south-east  from  Safed,  where  there  is 
a  khan  called  Khan  Jubb  Yuauf,  the  Khan  of  Joseph's 
Pit,  because  the  well  connected  with  it  has  long  pass- 
ed among  Christians  and  Moslems  for  the  well  in  ques- 
tion (Robinson,  Res.  iii,  817).  The  true  site  of  Dothan 
was  known  to  the  Jewish  traveller  Rabbi  ha-Parchi, 
A.D.  1300  (see  Zunz's  extracts  in  notes  to  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  Aaher's  ed.  ii,  434),  and  to  Schwarz,  A.D. 
1845  (Pakat,  p.  168);  but  neither  of  these  travellers 
gives  any  account  of  the  site.  It  was  accidentally 
discovered  in  1852  by  Van  de  Velde  (Narrative,  i,  864- 
869).  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  last  visit  to  Palestine, 
likewise  identified  the  true  site  of  Dothan  in  the  mod- 
em name  Dothan,  a  place  which  he  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  beautiful  plain  extending  south-westerly  from 
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Kefr  K6d  (CapharcotU)  to  Attil,  wmth^cMt  of  Lejj&n. 
He  thus  speaks  of  it :  **  It  is  now  a  fine  green  tell 
(knoll)i  with  a  Ibontain  on  its  sonthem  base,  corre- 
sponding entirely  to  the  position  assigned  to  it  1>7  Ea- 
sebius.  We  were  told  at  Ya'bad  that  the  great  road 
from  Beisan  and  Zer*in  to  Ramleh  and  Egypt  still 
leads  through  this  plain,  entering  it  west  of  Jentn, 
passing  near  Kefr  Kxid,  and  bending  south-westward 
around  Ya*bud  to  the  western  plain.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  therefore,  that  the  Midianites,  to  whom  Joseph  was 
sold  in  Dothan,  had  crossed  the  Jordan  at  Beiain,  and 
were  proceeding  to  Egypt  along  the  ordinary  road.  It 
is  obvious,  too,  tiuit  Joseph's  brethren  well  knew  the 
best  places  for  pasturage.  They  had  exhausted  that 
of  the  Mukna  by  Shechem  (N4blu8),  and  had  after- 
wards repaired  to  the  still  finer  pastures  here  around 
Dothan"  (^Bibliotkeca  Sacra,  1868,  p.  122, 128). 

Doty,  Elihu,  was  bom  in  1812,  graduated  at  Rut- 
gers College  in  1835,  and  fh>m  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  in  1836,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  as  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen  in  the  same  year.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  mission  sent  by  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  and  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  to  Java,  where  he  labored 
firom  1836  to  1840,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Borneo, 
and  labored  among  the  Dyaks  until  1844.  Thence  he 
was  removed  to  China,  and  was  connected  with  the 
Amoy  Mission  until  his  decease,  which  occurred  at  sea 
on  his  return  from  China  in  March,  1865,  but  four  days 
before  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  New  York.  Mr. 
Doty  was  an  excellent  Chineae  scholar  and  preacher ; 
an  indefieitigable,  courageous,  self-denying  laborer;  a 
man  of  singular  frankness,  piety,  and  zeal ;  and  was 
closely  identified  with  the  celebrated  mission  at  Amoy 
from  its  origin,  and  through  all  the  steps  of  its  remark- 
able success.  Few  men  have  surpassed  him  in  the 
toils  and  faithfulness  of  an  evangelist.  For  years  he 
was  regarded  as  the  father  of  what  has  been  termed 
**  the  model  mission"  of  the  American  Board  and  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

Donai,  or  Douay,  a  town  in  France,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Nord ;  it  formerly  belonged  to  Flanders. 
Philip  II,  in  1561,  founded  a  university  here  after  the 
model  of  that  of  Louvain.  In  1568  a  Jesuits*  college 
was  founded  in  connection  with  the  university  by  Jean 
I^ntceillenr,  head  of  the  neighboring  abbey  of  Auchin, 
who  devoted  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  to  the 
support  of  the  college,  which  soon  became  very  power- 
ful. Cardinal  William  Allen  (q.  v.)  established  also 
a  college  at  Douai  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic English  youth. — Ranke,  History  qfthe  Pc^pacy,  bk. 
vi.     For  the  Douai  Bible,  see  VEBaxoNS. 

Double  (represented  by  several  Heb.  and  Greek 
words)  has  many  significations  in  Scripture.  **A 
double  garment"  (Exod.  xxxix,  9)  may  mean  a  lined 
habit,  such  as  the  high-priest's  pectoral,  or  a  complete 
habit  or  suit  of  clothes,  a  cloak  and  a  tunic,  etc. 
Double  heart,  double  tongue,  double  mind,  are  opposed 
to  a  simple,  honest,  sincere  heart,  tongue,  mind,  etc. 
Double,  the  counterpart  to  a  quantity,  to  a  space,  to 
a  measure,  etc.,  which  is  proposed  as  the  exemplar. 
*'  Double  money" — the  same  value  as  before,  with  an 
equal  value  added  to  it  (Gen.  xliii,  12, 15).  If  a  stolen 
ox  or  sheep  be  found,  the  thief  shall  restore  double, 
that  is,  two  oxen  or  two  sheep.  For  the  right  under- 
standing of  Isa.  xl,  2,  '*  She  hath  received  of  the  Lord's 
hand  double  for  all  her  sins,"  read  the  counterpart, 
that  which  fits,  the  commensurate  quantity,  extent,  or 
number  of  her  sins ;  that  which  is  adequate,  all  things 
considered,  as  a  dispensation  of  punishment.  Tlds 
passage  does  not  mean  twice  as  much  as  had  been  de- 
served, double  what  was  just,  but  the  fair,  commensu- 
rate, adequate  retribution.  The  same  ia  the  meaning 
of  this  phrase  in  other  places  (Isa.  Ixi,  7 ;  Jer.  xvi,  18 ; 
xvii,  18. — Calmet,  s.  v. 


DOUBLE  SENSE  or  Scbipturk.  In  oertain  fro. 
phetic  paasages  there  is  a  doable  import  or  twofold  ap> 
plication,  a  lower  and  a  higher,  a  nearer  and  a  more 
remote.  The  former  relates  to  the  present  and  imme- 
diate, while  the  latter  naoally  refers  to  the  Messianic 
period  and  spiritual  deliverance.  This  distinctioiif 
however,  has  been  oontested  by  many.  It  is  nndenit- 
ble  that  several  of  the  fathers  maintained  the  so-called 
doaMs  eeme  of  prophecy,  particularly  Theodore  of  Mop- 
anestia ;  and  there  ia  little  doubt  that  nomben  in  mod- 
em times  have  rejected  it  on  account  of  the  unlbrtQ- 
nate  appellation.  Twofold  reference  would  be  much 
more  appropriate ;  but  the  name  ia  of  little  oonse- 
qnence.  A  recent  writer  asks, "  How  could  sueh  po- 
sitions form  part  of  a  resefatwa  when,  after  we  bare 
ascertained  their  meaning,  we  are  still  left  as  ignoiant 
aa  ever  of  thehr  import,  since  under  theae  words  anotb* 
er  deeper  meaning  stUl  lies  hidden  ?  Besides,  bow, 
and  upon  what  principle,  can  we  ever  be  anie  that  ve 
have  arrived  at  ttie  true  secondary  meaning,  or  that 
we  have  perfectly  exhausted  the  burden  of  these  pa»- 
sagea,  or  that  our  work  as  commentators  is  accom- 
pliahed  ?  There  may  be  a  third,  fonrtli,  fifth,  or-u 
the  Rabbis  maintain — seventy  meanings  lurking  still 
deeper  under  these  yeiy  words'*  (Wolfe,  Meetiak  «  As 
Pealme,  p.  Ixxiv).  But  neither  the  single  nor  the 
double  sense  of  prophecy  can  justly  be  argued  on  a 
priori  grounds.  Thus  Arnold  {S^mone,  i,  427)  tiie 
to  show  that  **a  double  sense  appears  to  be  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  very  idea  and  definition  of  propb- 
ecy,  as  having,  so  to  speak,  a  human  aa  well  as  a  di- 
vine author."  This  language  applies  to  all  inspiRd 
composition,  and  would  therefore  imply  a  doable  hum 
in  idl  Scripture.  The  true  and  only  philosophical 
method  is  to  consider  the  actual  phenomena  of  proph- 
ecy as  they  lie  before  ua  in  the  Scriptures,  and  see 
whether  the  one-sense  theory  meets  all  the  exigencies 
in  every  case. 

At  the  outset  it  is  proper  to  deny  that  the  theoiy  of 
double-sense  rests  wholly  upon  the  construction  pot 
upon  the  formuls  by  which  the  N.-T.  writers  freqacnt- 
ly  introduce  the  quotations  from  the  O.  T.,  e.  g.  Mstt 
i,  22,  *tva  irkrjpw^y,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  und 
the  like  (Wolfe,  p.  Ixxvi).  See  Fulfil.  The  basis 
of  this  method  of  interpretation  lies  £ar  broader  and 
deeper  than  this ;  it  is  founded  in  part  on  the  tfficd 
character  of  the  O.-T.  institutions,  and  on  symbolioil 
transactions  and  teachings ;  it  is  derived  ftx>m  the  lan- 
guage of  many  individufld  passages,  which  is  both  hi§- 
torical  and  hyperbolical ;  it  is  inherent  in  the  natoR 
of  a  theocracy  like  that  of  the  Jews,  which  vas  ei<^- 
mentary,  symbolical,  typical,  preparatory  to  a  better 
and  a  spiritual  economy.  It  is  Aneely  adlowed  that  s 
double  sense  should  not  be  admitted  when  another  ex- 
planation is  more  probable.  No  doubt  it  has  been  as- 
sumed in  some  cases  too  hastily ;  but  there  are  as» 
which  cannot  be  fairly  interpreted  without  it  See 
Quotation  (ofO,  T,  in  the  New), 

The  language  of  prophecy  is  generally  vagae  and 
obscure;  the  ideas  of  the  seers — their  visions  afid 
dreams,  were  tinged  with  darkness.  In  manr  >&' 
stances,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  not  themselves  a 
clear  perception  of  all  the  meaning  of  what  they  veR 
prompted  to  utter  (1  Pet  i,  11).  Some  of  their  predic- 
tions, therefore,  are  fairiy  susceptible  of  vtfrious  refer 
ences,  and  were  doubtless  intended  to  be  so  taken. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  good  rule,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip* 
tuie  generally,  to  adopt  that  signification  which  is  the 
moat  comprehensive,  and  which  fluently  includes 
two  or  more  senses  upon  which  commentoton  have 
generally  been  divided ;  but  this,  of  course,  cannot  be 
done  when  these  meanings  are  diverse  in  principle,  bat 
only  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  double  references  now 
spoken  of,  they  are  but  branches  of  the  same  wider  ex- 
tension, or  applications  coming  under  the  same  analo* 
^.  That  one  event  in  this  manner  frequently  adaffl* 
brates  another  in  Scripture  is  unquestionable,  snd  the 
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ItDgaage  Is  often  adapted  to  such  a  twofold  import. 
Remarkable  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  even  in  the 
New  Test.,  as,  for  example,  in  our  Lord's  blended  pre* 
diction  of  the  destracdon  of  Jemsalem  and  the  end  of 
the  world  (Matt,  xxiv) ;  and  a  similar  ambiguity  runs 
through  all  the  O.-T.  utterances  respecting  **  the  latter 
days,"  the  details  of  which  are  applicable  in  various 
degrees  to  the  Restoration  and  to  the  Messianic  nra. 
See  EscHATOLOGT.  Indeed,  more  recent  expositors 
are  strongly  inclining,  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse, 
to  that  system  of  exposition  which  regards  its  lan- 
guage, its  visions,  and  its  symbols  as  designed  to  refer 
not  so  much  to  any  specific  event  or  series  of  events 
as  to  various  historical  occurrences  and  periods ;  that 
wherever  general  agencies  appear  in  operation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  individual  transpirations — ^wherever 
general  causes  and  influences  exist,  there  the  Apoca- 
lyptic prophecies  apply ;  tliat  they  comprehend  vari- 
ous events  and  periods,  because  they  speak  of  general 
influences  or  agencies  producing  similar  results.  See 
Revelation  (Book  of).  Hence  the  scenery  is  large- 
ly borrowed  from  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  not  in  a  sense 
foreign  to  its  original  import,  but  merely  as  a  fresh  ap- 
plication or  extension  to  cognate  incidents.  Accord- 
ing to  Alexander  {(Jofnmentary  on  Isaiah,  Introd.  p. 
87),  *'all  predictions,  or  prophecies  in  the  restricted 
sense,  are  not  specific  and  exclusive,  i.  e.  limited  to 
one  occasion  or  emergency",  but  many  are  descriptive 
of  a  sequence  of  events  which  has  been  often  realized. 
Thus,  in  some  parte  of  Isaiah  there  are  prophetic  pic- 
tures of  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem  which  cannot  be  ex- 
clusively applied  to  any  one  event  of  that  Idnd,  but 
the  terms  and  images  of  which  are  borrowed  partly 
from  ono  and  partly  from  another  through  a  course  of 
ages.  Thus  the  threatening  against  Babylon  contein- 
ed  in  Isa.  xiii,  xiv,  if  explained  as  a  specific  and  ex- 
clusive prophecy  of  the  Medo-'Persian  conquest,  seems 
to  represent  the  downfall  of  the  city  as  more  sudden 

and  complete  than  it  appears  in  history It  is  a 

panorama  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  not  in  its  first  incep- 
tion merely,  but  through  all  its  stages  till  ite  consum- 
mation." It  therefore  deplete  different  and  distinct 
occurrences,  separated  by  intervals  of  time  from  one 
another.  Each  is  a  certein  grado  and  stege  of  frilfil- 
ment.  If  referred  to  one  occurrence,  or  to  a  series  of 
occurrences  teking  place  together,  the  prophecy  cer- 
tainly applies  to  them — it  has  ite  meaning  in  them ; 
but  it  has  not  ite  fuU  tense  or  entire  fulfilment  till  ap- 
plied to  other  occurrences.  The  sense  of  it  is  spring- 
ing  or  germinant;  coming  to  widen  till  it  embraces  va^ 
rious  references — allusions  and  applications  to  various 
events.     See  Prophecy. 

A  still  more  striking  instonce  of  this  twofold  refer- 
ence is  found  in  Isa.  xlix,  which  nearly  throughout 
alludes  most  palpably  to  the  Meraiah,  yet  under  the 
more  immediate  imagery  of  the  return  and  restoration 
of  the  Babylonian  exiles.  Thus  Jehovah^s  '*  Servant" 
(see  Umbreit,  Knecht  GotUs,  Hamb.  1840),  chosen  ftova. 
his  birth  for  the  redemptive  and  evangelizing  work 
(ver.  1,  2),  is  explicitly  styled  "  Israel"  (ver.  8),  and  a 
similar  blending  of  the  national  and  the  Messianic  ref- 
erences is  continued  through  the  chapter.  That  the 
speaker  is  not  Isaiah  himself,  nor  the  prophete  as  a 
class,  is  evident  frrom  the  fact  that  neither  of  these 
were  ever  intrusted  with  a  message  to  the  Gentiles. 
That  the  address  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  chosen 
people  is  favored  by  various  considerations,  but  there 
are  at  the  same  time  clear  indications  that  the  words 
are  those  of  the  Messiah.  These  two  interpretetions 
can  only  be  reconciled  by  assuming  that  in  this  pas- 
sage (as  in  others  that  might  be  cited)  the  ideal  speak- 
er is  the  Messiah  considered  as  the  head  of  his  people, 
and  as  forming  with  them  one  complex  person,  accord- 
ing to  the  canon  of  Tichonins,  quoted  by  Augustine : 
"Mention  is  often  made  in  Scripture  of  Christ  and 
his  body  the  Church  as  of  one  person,  to  whom  some 
things  are  attributed  which  reside  only  in  the  Head, 


some  which  belong  only  to  the  Body,  and  some  again 
which  pertain  to  both"  (Alexander,  Laier  Prop^eies 
of  Isaiah,  p.  170).     See  Isaiah  (Book  of). 

Another  example  is  Psalm  xvi,  which,  although  in 
the  first  instance,  as  explained  by  all  good  commenta- 
tors (e.  g.  Calvin,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Hengstenberg, 
Alexander,  Olshausen,  Hupfeld),  describes  a  pious  suf- 
ferer in  peril  of  death,  either  David  himself  or  some 
other,  yet  in  a  higher  sense  passes  through  one  stage 
of  fulfilment  in  every  pious  sufferer ;  while  ite  highest 
fulfilment  is  in  Christ,  as  b  proved  by  the  quotations 
of  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Psalm  xxii :  few  will  deny  that 
it  has  reference,  chiefly  or  in  its  highest  import,  to 
Christ,  the  head  of  the  righteous  afflicted ;  but  verses 
6,  9, 10  demonstrate  that  it  has  a  literal  application  to 
the  writer's  own  sacred  sorrows.  We  may  also  point 
to  Isaiah  xl-lxvi  as  a  more  extended  example.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  this  portion  of  the  book  refers  pri- 
marily to  a  historical  object,  the  exile,  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  Israel  from  Babylon.  But  along  with  the 
description  of  this  restoration  there  is  a  deeper  and 
higher  reference,  namely,  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah, 
in  which  comes  spiritual  deliverance.  The  two  are 
spoken  of  together,  and  blended  in  the  description 
given.  The  prophecy  y99A  fulfilled m  the  last;  it  had 
an  tnajpien^  fulfilment,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  in  the  first.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
prophet  himself  distinctly  intended  to  speak  of  both ; 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  no  very  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  his  language  would  be 
verified  by  history  in  ite  highest  sense.  The  descrip- 
tions are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  forbid  their  exclusive 
application  either  to  the  New  dispensation  or  to  evente 
in  the  Old ;  both  must  be  combined  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  true  interpretation ;  they  relate  both  to  histor- 
ical evente  under  the  Old,  and  spiritual  ones  under' 
the  New  economv.  Nor  are  the  references  to  the  his- 
torical  and  the  spiritual  kept  apart ;  the  one  merges 
into  the  other ;  in  some  parte  the  descriptions  point  to 
the  two  as  successive,  while  in  others  they  embrace 
both  together.     See  Psalms. 

A  common  objection  to  this  mode  of  interpretation 
is  that  it  is  arbitrary  to  apply  one  part  of  a  prophecy 
to  a  historical  person  or  place,  and  another  part  of  the 
same  passage  spiritually ;  to  interpret  one  verse  liter- 
ally and  another  emblematically ;  for  example,  to  say 
that  David  is  meant  in  this  clause,  and  Christ  in  that. 
Those  who  do  not  explain  the  same  prophecy  through- 
out in  one  consistent  method  are  justly  liable  to  this 
objection :  the  two  methods,  the  historical  and  the 
spiritual,  or  the  nearer  and  more  remote,  should  be 
adopted  together  and  applied  throughout  the  same 
passage,  except  that  in  certain  parte  a  preponderance 
may  be  allowed  to  one  or  the  other  import;  while 
those  who  prefer  the  historical  alone,  or  the  spiritual 
alone,  should  adhere  to  each  respectively :  it  is  wrong 
to  run  from  one  to  another  in  the  same  prophecy,  un- 
less there  be  evident  marks  of  a  transition.  This  ob- 
jection, therefore,  does  not  lie  against  the  legitimate 
use  of  the  twofold-reference  scheme,  but  against  its 
abuse. 

As  to  the  other  objection  urged  against  this  method 
of  interpretation,  that  it  opens  the  door  for  many,  even 
an  indefinite  number  of  senses,  as  well  as  two,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  there  be 
evidence  of  several  senses  inhering  in  a  given  prophe- 
cy, they  ought,  of  course,  all  to  be  admitted,  however 
numerous  they  may  be.  But,  secondly,  there  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  found  to  exist  more  than  two  such 
senses,  and  these  not  really  distinct,  but  related  to 
each  other  as  special  and  general,  as  local  and  univer- 
sal, or  as  primary  and  secondary,  as  germinal  and 
complete,  as  historical  and  spiritual,  etc.  In  short, 
one  event  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  type  of  another,  be- 
cause involving  the  same  principle  in  the  divine  econ- 
omy ;  e.  g.  the  **  Man  of  Sin"  (q.  v.)  is  Antichrist  as  a 
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■jdritiul  mtagontst,  wbcther  in  tbc  form  of  tb«  Salandd 
penwf  uCon,  pagan  Rome,  or  the  papacy.  B«  Little 
HoBN.  S«e  DaridiHin,  In  Honw'i  /nrmJacftnK,  naw 
«d.  ii,  458  M|. ;  on  tha  otliar  side,  Stout,  Id  th«  BibSe. 
Sepot.  1881,  p.  63  aq. :  Id  tha  BiNiodMa  Sacra,  I8B2, 
p.  469  sq. ;  comp.  Stier,  WordM  ofJmi,  1,  481  m).,  Am. 
ed. ;  J/irlA.  Qaari.  Rmae,  April,  1867,  p.  196  iq.  Sua 
Ubbhkrectici. 

Doubt  (dvbito,  to  EO  two  ways).  "H>D  knovt 
tome  thinp  and  ii  ignarsDt  of  Diiny  thmgi,  wblle  be 
la  in  cfcuif  as  lo  other  Iliingi.  Doubt  a  that  alftte  of 
mind  in  which  we  heaiut«  aa  to  two  contradictory  COD- 
closions,  having  no  prepoadsraacB  of  evidcace  In  Citdi 
of  either.  Phiioaopbical  doubt  has  bean  dittingnished 
u  proviiumal  or  dtjailittt.  Defirat'm  doubt  is  tapli- 
citm.  Proviriow^  or  meihodicai  doubt  U  a  volujitary 
auspanding  of  our  judgment  for  ft  tima,  in  order  to 


Cartes,  who  tella  oa  th«t  ha  bagan  b;  dot 
tbiag,  diachaiging  hia  mind  of  all  preconceived  ideaj, 
and  adinittiDg  none  as  clear  and  true  till  he  had  antr 
jected  them  to  a  Tigoroaa  aiamiiiation.  Doubt  is 
degree  of  belief,  along  with  tho  conacioDsness  of 
ranee,  in  regard  to  a  proposition.  Abaolate  dubtiitf 
implies  knowledge:  it  is  tha  kaonledga  that  such  or 
Bach  a  thing  is  not  Irae.  If  tha  mind  admits  a  propo- 
sition without  any  desire  for  knowledge  concerning  it, 
this  Is  credaSli/:  if  it  is  open  to  receive  the  proposi- 
tion, but  feels  ignonnca  concerning  it,  this  is  ibmbl. 
M  knowledge  increases,  doubt  diminishes,  and  belief 
or  disbelief  strengthens  CTajlor,  EltmemU  ofTbaa^y 
—Fleming,  Vocabvliuy  ofPhOotophs,  Phiia,  1860.    See 

Dl»CKB.TSa;    SCBPTICISM. 

Doubts,  DisBOLVMo  OF,  Child.  V'^ap  K^i^ri, 
maaliiri'  kUrin',  to  (biUsiI  ibioto,  i.  e.  solve  problama ; 
a  form  of  speech  slill  commonly  emplo}^  in  tha  East 
for  the  determination  of  difficult  qnestions  (see  Rob- 
erta, Burder,  Bush,  ilbutra.  in  loc.). 

Dough  (p;CS,  ba/tek',  eo  called  ftom  nceBing  in 
fermeDtatioD,  Exod.  xji,84,39;  Jer.  vii,lS;  Hoa.  vii, 
4;  "floiir,"2Sani.  xiii.S;  ria''^S,ariKi<Jt',  grill,  to 
called  aa  being pownU,  Num.  xr,  20,S1;  Neh.  x,tt7; 
Eiek.  xIIt,  SU).  Sea  Cook.  The  dough,  we  ore  told, 
which  the  laraelitei  bod  prepared  for  baking,  and  on 
which  it  appears  thej  subsisted  atler  they  left  Egypt 
fur  a  month,  was  carried  away  by  them  in  their  kneod- 
ing-tiougbs  on  their  ahoulders  (Exod.  xii,  84).  See 
KneAiiiNa-TRODaH.  Id  Oriental  councriea,  and  in- 
deed in  all  tropical  climalea,  the  process  of  preparing 
the  mjterisls  for  baking  ia  very  eipeditioua,  and  gen- 
erally performed  in  the  booae  for  each  meal,  including 
grinding  the  meaL    See  llBKao.    Tha  feimenution  ia 
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often  diapenaed  with  allogclher.  See  Lbavsk.  Tnm 
Hoa.  vii,  8,  It  appean  that  tha  dongh  bod  to  be  tnn>ed 
in  the  proceos  of  baking,  in  older  to  be  well  done.  See 
Bawlx. 

Dougluirty,  Geordb,  a  Hetbodist  Episcapel  min- 
ister of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  The  dote  of  bia 
birth  ia  wonting.  Be  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1798, 
was  pmiding  elder  1802-6,  became  TOperaunaMe  in 
1807,  and  died  March  23, 1807,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Hr.Donghaity  was  one  of  the  greatest  preachen  of  hia 
Conference.  His  mind  and  memory  were  cupscions ; 
be  bad  a  large  fand  of  knowledge,  woa  indefadpble 
in  labor  and  study,  and^"tatal]y  dead  to  the  world.'' 
He  was  br  in  advance  of  his  aaftodates  with  regani  to 
edncatioD,  and  labored  in  1803  to  estabiiah  ■  Meth- 
odiat  academy  In  Sonth  Carolina.  In  1801  he  wms  at. 
tacked  by  a  mob,  gathered  Id  the  Interest  of  alavcT7 
in  Charleston.  They  dragged  him  to  a  pomp,  mud 
pamped  water  on  bim  till  he  was  nearly  exbanated, 
when  a  herole  woman  interfered  and  kept  the  mob  at 
bay  till  help  arrived  and  saved  him  from  pniLsUe 
death.— Stevens,  Hitlorf  cf  Hie  Mnhodi*  Epiteopal 
Clh(n»^  Tola,  iii  and  iv ;  Miiiata  of  Co<iftraicti,i,  ~ " 
D«emt,AimaUo/Soaatm3ffA0dum,p.~"  " 
.Jmoii,  vii,  S90. 

DousJlty,  John,  was  bom  at  Martlej-,  near  War- 
CMter,  Eogland,  about  1598 ;  waa  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  became  fellow  of  Hetton  College.  About  1631  he 
was  made  rector  of  Lapworth, Warwickshire ;  and  af- 
ter the  rastoratioD  of  Charles  II  he  was  appointed 
preliendaryarWeatminsIeraDd  rector  of  Cheam,  Sur- 
rey. He  died  at  Westminster,  Dec.  25,  1672.  He 
published,  under  the  Latinized  name  Donghtsens,  Atr- 
altcta  Sacra,  tin  exturtat  pkUologici  brewtt  lUper  diw. 
a.  Scriplura  locii  (Lond.  1658-60,  i  vols.  8vo) ;  9d  ed. 
with  Enatchbnll's  Aauiadrtr.  m  S.  T.  (Amst.  1691, 
8vo) ;  Dt  Caiieibui  euckariilicii  eel.  (Tilriitiaiaonm 
(Bramc,  1694,  8vo).— Darling,  Cgckpadia  BHHograph- 
ico,  1,  919i  Orma,  Biblialbtca  Biblica. 

Doughty,  Bamuel,  a  Methodist  Eiuscopal  miu- 
iater  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  was  bom  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  January,  1791,  wss  converted  in  1816,  en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  1823,  was  stationed  soccessisely 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  at  SL  George's,  PhU>. 
delphia,  anil  died  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Sept.  17,  1828. 
Hr.  Doughty  waa  one  of  the  moat  popular,  useful,  and 
eloquent  preachers  of  bis  time.  He  was  an  eloquent 
advocate  for  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  Cbnrch, 
especially  for  Sunday'Mhoola,ofwhich  he  waa  a  distiii. 
guiahed  promoter,  both  before  and  after  his  entrance  ttt 
the  regular  ministry.  His  literary  and  theolc^cal  re- 
quiremanta  and  talenta  were  of  a  high  order,  as  his  pub- 
liahed  Sermoiu  in  the  Mtthoiiil  MrigatiM  soSiclendj 
itlest,  especially  one  upon  "Instability  in  Religion." 
He  was  rapidly  rising  in  inSuencv 
and  usefulneaa  when  he  was  and- 
denly  cut  down.^ifnuUt  of  Coif 
/nrnces,  ii,  88 ;  Spragua,  .disNalt, 
vii,  673. 

Dooglas,  Oairlii,  or  Qa- 

vln,  tdabop  of  Dunkeld,  Scotland, 
wia  the  third  son  of  Archibald, 
ewl  of  Angua,  and  was  bom  at 
Brechin  In  1474,  or  the  beginning 
of  147G.  Ha  received  bia  edoeo- 
tion  flrat  in  hia  own  country,  nnd 
then  on  the  ContinenL  On  hi* 
.  return  to  Scotland  be  waa  made 
.  proToat  of  the  coBegiata  chnrch 
of  St.  Oaea,  at  Edinburgh,  and  aC- 
lerwtrds  Abbot  of  Aberbrothick. 
Ha  waa  alao  nominated  by  the 
queen  regent  to  the  archbisbc^uic 
of  St.  Andrcwa,  but  thta  dignity 
be  never  obtuned,  owing  to  tlu 
'  reAiaal  of  tha  pope  to  confirm  tha 
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He  Wis,  bowei 
or'Dunkeld  thraugh  the  intereet  of  Henry  VIII  with 
pope  Leo  X.  HIb  admiiiiitTatloD  fell  la  ■  tronbied 
time,  ead  after  mnny  Teiationi  he  retired  to  England, 
where  Henry  VIII  granted  him  >  poniion.  He  died 
of  the  pUgae  at  London  in  li21,  Biihop  Donglaa 
tran>lat«d  the  £meid  at  Virgil  Into  Scottish  Tens, 
printed  at  London  in  1658, 4ta.  Hia  other  worka  are  a 
poem  called  The  Faiact  nf  Hottor,  Ala,  mi  King  Hart, 
printed  in  1766.  His  VirgU  WM  reprinted  at  Edin- 
burgh in  folio,  with  a  glossary,  In  ITIO. — Kippis,  £10- 
frofiia  Briuatmca,  v,  338. 

DonglMB.  John,  D.D.,  biahop  of  Sellihiiry,  wax 
bom  in  1721  at  Pittenweem,  FifeitilTe,  and  wai  educa- 
ted at  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  Hewn  chaplain  In  the 
Gnaida  at  the  battle  of  Fonleno;,  became  canon  and 
dean  of  Weatmiiuter  in  1762,  waa  made  blaliop  of  Car 
liile  in  ITST,  and  in  1791  wet  trulaferred  to  SBliabury. 
He  died  Uay  JR,  180T.  Dr.  Donglaa  waa  bitdmate 
with  Dr.  Jobnaon,  and  all  the  moat  oelebrated  at  his 
conlemporarlea.  He  was  an  aecnrata  echolar  end 
cKtic,  and  eipoaed  Lander  in  hia  ifiAon  no  Plagiary, 
and  ably  attacked  Hame  in  bis  Crileritm  of  Uiroda. 
Both  these  euays  are  given  in  Donglsi'i  Btteei  Workt 
(Salisbury,  1820,  4Io).  He  also  wrote  largely  against 
Archibald  Bower,  aiming  to  show  tbat  be  waa  a  liter 
uy  and  religiona  inipastar,  in  hia  Sii  Leiivn  M  S\tl- 
don  (Lend.  1756,  Sro),  and  in  hia  Borer  and  TUlaaail 
compartd  (London,  1757,  8vo).  A  now  edition  of  his 
Criltrim  appeared  froin  the  Clarendon  Preas  (18B3). 
See  Elliott,  Ddiiuatum  of  Boaamtm  (Land.  ISM),  p. 
625 )  Van  Mildert,  Soyfe  Ltcturu. 

Donglasa,  Thomas  Lo<jAn,an  eminent  Methodist 
Episcopal  miaister  of  the  Virginia  Conference,  and  af- 
terwards of  the  Tennessee  Cooference,  waa  bom  in 
Petwn  County,  N.  C,  July  8, 1781,  entered  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference  on  trial  in  1801,  [nveled  on  impor- 
tant circuits  and  diatricts  until  1813,  waa  then  trana- 
feired  to  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  died  near 
Franklin,  Teon.,  April  9,  18JS.  Mr.  DougUaa  wu 
eminently  useful  both  as  a  preacher  and  presiding  el- 
der, and  his  influence  waa  very  great  Jn  the  Confer- 
ences with  which  he  waa  connected  during  more  than 
thirty  yeant.  Hia  sermons  were  pregnaut  with  thought, 
and  Ills  appeals  were  full  of  pathos.  Few  preachers 
of  his  time  had  such  command  of  their  bearers.  Ho 
waa  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  and  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  history  and  economy  of  Hethodiim.  "  Hia  pie- 
ty was  unifona  and  deep,  hia  temper  aweet,"  and  his 
old  age  WDB  bright  and  blessed.  He  waa  aereral  limes 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Geneml  Conference. — Mitt- 
>/eio/Con/rrmfet.  ill,  4ST;  Sprague,  ^nnab,  vil,  362; 
Summcra,  Biographical  Shetda,  p.  lOB. 

Dova  (1^3**,  j/otuih',  prob.  reftrring  to  the  seinal 
BomtA  of  that  binl ;  irtpurrfpa ;  both  terms  000- 
Blonally  rendered  "pigeon").  There  are  probably 
aereral  ipectea  of  dovea  or  pigeons  inelnded  in  the 
Hebrew  name  with  its  Greek  equivalent.  It  may 
contain  all  those  that  inhaUt  Palestine,  exclusive  of 
the  tnrtle-duvea  properly   so  called.      See  TrsTLE- 
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DOrx.  In  modem  ayatems,  the  dorea  are  Included  in 
the  natural  &mily  of  CojusiMcii,  er  pigeon  tribe,  which 
compriaaa  the  pigtona,  dovea,  and  tortles ;  but  naCuial- 
iata  are  atill  divided  aa  to  the  proper  place  of  the  &ni- 
ily,  and  the  limits  of  the  raapactive  subdivisions  (sea 
Bochart,  Hitnx.  il,  542  aq.).  Syria  poaaeaaea  aevera] 
species  of  pigeon :  the  Cobtmba  iritat,  or  atock-dove  j 
C.  pnJniAiit,  or  ring-dove;  C.  domttlica,  Una;  the 
common  pigeon  in  Bereral  varieties,  such  as  the  Bar- 
bery, Turkish  or  Persian  carrier,  eriep,  and  shaker. 
Theae  are  still  watched  in  their  flight  in  the  same 
manner  aa  andently  their  aumber,  gyrations,  and  oth- 
er manfeuvret  were  observed  by  aootfaaayen.  The 
wild  species,  aa  well  aa  the  tnrtl&^ovea,  migrate  from 
Palestine  to  the  aooth,  bnt  stock  and  ring-dovea  an 
not  long  abaent.  In  the  wild  state,  dovea  generally 
bnild  their  nsats  in  the  holes  or  clefts  of  the  rocka,  or 
in  excaTaled  treea,  but  they  are  easily  taught  aulmia. 
sion  and  familiarity  wltb  mankind,  and,  when  domes- 
ticated, build  in  Btracturea  erected  for  their  accommo- 
dation, called  "dove-cotes"  (camp.  Cant,  li,  14;  Jer. 
xlvlil,  28 ;  laa.  li,  B).  Doves  are  kept  in  a  domesti- 
cated state  hi  many  parts  of  the  East.  The  pigeon' 
cot  la  a  universal  feature  in  the  honaea  of  Upper 
Egypt.  In  Persia  pigeon-bouaea  are  erected  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  dwelUnga,  for  the  parpoae  of  collecting 
the  dung  aa  manure.  Tin  alluaion  In  laa.  Ix,  «,  is  to 
the  immense  compact  maaaea  of  theae  birds  thst  East- 
em  travellers  deacrtbe,  as  they  are  seen  flying  to  their 
cotea  or  plaeee  of  general  resort.  They  aiunetimea  r»- 
aembla  a  distant  heavy  cloud,  and  are  so  dense  as  to 
obecnn  tbo  rays  of  the  aun.  Stanley  (5yr.  and  PaL 
P.2S7),  speaking  of  Aacalon  aa  the  haunt  of  theSi-tian 
Venoa,  says:  "Her  temple  is  deatroyed,  bnt  the  sa- 
cred doves — aacred  by  immemorial  legends  on  the 
apot,  and  celebrated  there  even  as  Iste  as  Euaebiua — 
still  fill  with  their  cooings  tbe  luxuriant  gardena  which 
grow  in  the  aandy  boUow  within  the  mined  walla." 
See  below.  The  dors  haa  been  by  aome  con^dered 
(though  in  an  obecnre  pasaage)  as  an  early  national 
atandard  (Psa.  Ixviil,  IB),  being  likewise  held  iu  pagan 
Syria  and  Phmnicla  to  be  an  ensign  and  a  divinity, 
resplendent  with  stiver  and  gold,  and  so  venerated  as 
to  be  regarded  as  holy,  and  forbidden  as  an  article  of 
food.     (See  Engel,  Kfprot,  li,  IM;   Cienzer,  SgmbuL 
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il,  70-77.)  It  Is  supposed  that  the  dove  waa  placed 
upon  the  atandarda  of  tbe  Afsyriana  and  Babylonians 
in  honor  of  Semlramia.  This  explains  the  exprea^n 
in  Jer.  x»v,  88,  "  from  before  the  fii^rceneja  of  the 
dove,"  1.  e.  Uie  Assyrian  (comp.  Jer.  xlvi,  IG ;  1, 1G). 
There  ia,  however,  no  representation  of  the  dove 
ammg  tbe  sculptures  of  Mineveh,  (o  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  a  common  emblem  of  the  nation  at 
tbe  time  when  they  were  executed ;  and  the  word  In 
the  above  three  passages  of  Jeremiah  admits  another 
interpretation  (Gesenlus,  Thaaur.  p.  GDI  a).  By  the 
Hebrew  Isw,  however  (tee  Mishna,  Ton  TiA,  i,  8; 
Baba  Bathra,  li,  5  pq. ;  Sah-JUtMna,  vii,  7),  dovea  and 
turtle-doves  were  the  only  birds  that  could  be  offered 
la  sacrifice,  and  they  itere  usually  selected  for  that 
purpose  by  the  lest  wealthy  (Gen.  xv,  9j  Lev.  v,  7; 
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xil,  6 ;  Luke  ii,  24) ;  and,  to  inpply  the  domand  for 
thorn,  dealers  in  these  birds  sat  aboot  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple  (Matt,  xxi,  12,  etc.).  The  brown  wood- 
doTe  is  said  to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew  name ;  but 
all  the  sacred  birds,  unless  expressly  mentioned,  were 
pare  white,  or  with  some  roseate  feathers  about  the 
wing  coverts,  such  as  are  still  frequently  bred  from 
the  carrier-pigeon  of  8candiroon.  It  is  this  kind 
which  Tibulius  notices  (i,  7).  The  carrier-birds  are 
represented  in  Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  where  priests  are 
shown  letting  them  fly  on  a  message.  All  pigeons  in 
their  true  wild  plumage  have  iridescent  colors  about 
the  neck,  and  often  reflected  flashes  of  the  same  colors 
on  the  shoulders,  which  are  the  source  of  the  silver 
and  gold  feathers  ascribed  to  them  in  poetical  diction ; 
and  thence  the  epithet  of  purple  bestowed  upon  them 
all,  though  most  applicable  to  the  vinous  and  slaty- 
oolored  species.  This  beauty  of  plumage  is  alluded  to 
in  Psa.  Ixviii,  19,  where  the  design  of  the  Psalmist  is 
to  present,  in  contrast,  the  condition  of  the  Helffews  at 
twe  different  periods  of  their  history :  in  the  day  of 
their  affliction  and  calamity  they  were  covered  as  it 
were  with  shame  and  confusion,  but  in  the  day  of 
their  prosperity  they  should  resemble  the  cleanest  and 
moat  beautiful  of  birds.  The  dove  was  the  harbini^r 
of  reconciliation  with  Qod  (Gen.  viii,  S,  10,  etc.),  when 
Noah  sent  one  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  the  vraters 
of  the  Deluge  had  assuaged.  The  association  of  the 
dove  and  the  olive  is  not  only  natural,  but  highly  em- 
blematical (Thomson,  Laini  and  Book,  1, 69).  The  dove 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  em- 
blem of  purity  and  innocence,  and  so  it  doubtless  was 
viewed  by  the  Psalmist  (Pta.  Iv,  6-8),  although  with 
a  special  allusion  to  the  swiftness  of  that  bird's  flight 
(comp.  Sophocl.  CEd.  Col,  1061 ;  Eurip.  BaedL  1090). 
By  an  almost  anthropomorphic  extension  of  this  idea, 
the  dove  is,  figuratively,  next  to  man,  the  most  exalt- 
ed of  animals,  symbolizing  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  senti- 
ment that  appears  to  be  couched  in  the  description  of 
creation  (Gen.  i,  2),  where  the  Spirit  is  represented  as 
broodUr^  ('*  moved")  over  the  surface  of  chaos.  (See 
treatises  on  this  point  by  Augusti,  Die  Tauhe,  in  Giese- 
ler  and  LOcke's  ZeUschr,  iii,  66-64;  Moller,  De  adumbdj 
Frib.  1721;  Schmid, />e  cobimbu,  Helmst.  1711,  1781; 
Schwebel,  De  cohtmbarum  euUu,  Onold.  1767 ;  £.  F. 
Wernsdorf,  De  simulacro  columba^Ylteb,  1773 ;  Id.  De 
eohtmba  sancta  Syrorrtm,  Helmst.  1761 ;  J.  C.  Werns- 
dorf, De  columba,  Helmst.  1770 ;  Ziebich,  De  columba 
pefUecotUUi^Yitob.  1737.)  The  Holy  Spirit  descended, 
as  a  dove  descends,  upon  our  Saviour  at  his  baptism — 
visibly  with  that  peculiar  hovering  motion  which  distin- 
guishes the  descent  of  a  dove  (Matt,  iii,  16 ;  Mark  i,  10; 
Luke  iii,  22 ;  John  i,  32).  (See  the  treaties  on  this  in- 
cident, in  Latin,  by  Adler  [Sorav.  1822],Bi>hmer  [Jen. 
1727],  Christ  [Jen.  1727],  Riess  [Marb.  1736],  Kech- 
enberg  [Gob.  1741],  Varemos  [Kil.  1671 ;  Viteb.  1718, 
1728],  Ziebich  [Ger.  1772] ;  in  German  by  Schnlthess 
[in  Winer's  KrU.  Jour,  iv,  267-294].)  The  dove  is  also 
a  noted  symbol  of  tender  and  devoted  affection,  espe- 
cially in  the  Canticles  (i,  16 ;  ii,  14,  etc.).  The  conju- 
gal fidelity  of  the  dove  has  been  celebrated  by  every 
writer  who  has  described  or  alluded  to  her  character 
(Cant,  i,  16).  She  admits  but  of  one  mate,  and  never 
forsakes  him  until  death  puts  an  end  to  their  union. 
The  black  pigeon,  when  her  mate  dies,  obstinately  re- 
jects another,  and  continues  in  a  widowed  state  for 
life.  Hence  among  the  Egyptians  a  black  pigeon  was 
the  symbol  of  a  widow  who  declined  to  enter  again 
into  the  marriage  relation.  These  facts  have  been 
transferred,  by  later  authors,  to  the  widowed  turtle, 
which,  deaf  to  tho  solicitations  of  another  mate,  con- 
tinues, in  mournful  strains,  to  deplore  her  loss  until 
death  puts  a  period  to  her  sorrows.  (On  the  emble- 
matical uses  of  the  dove,  see  further  Wemyss,  Stfmbol, 
Diet.  8.  V.)  The  cooing  of  the  dove,  when  solitary,  is 
often  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Iso.  xxxviii,14;  lix,ll ; 
Nab.  ii,  7).     Cora  p.  Pigeon. 


In  Christian  art,  th»  dove  is  employed  as  the 
blem  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  following  the  literal  interpre- 
tation, which  is  doubtless  the  true  one,  of  Matt.  Iii,  16. 
After  images  and  pictures  began  to  be  allowed  In 
churches,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  represented  by  the  effi- 
gies of  a  silver  dove  hovering  over  the  altar,  and  the 
baptistery  had  the  same.  The  place  over  the  altar 
where  it  was  saspended  was  called  peritUrion^  frotn 
Tipioripaf  a  dove  (Bingham,  Orig.  JScclet,  bk.  viil,  ch. 
vi,  §  19). 

'*  From  the  dove  being  a  symbol  of  purity,  it  is  gen- 
erally represented  white,  with  its  beak  and  cla^wa  red, 
as  they  occur  in  nature.  In  the  older  pictures,  a  gold- 
en nimbus  surrounds  its  head,  the  nimbus  being  fre- 
quently divided  by  a  cross,  either  red  or  black.  In 
stained-glass  windows  we  see  the  dove  with  seven 
rays  proceeding  from  it,  terminating  in  seven  stars, 
significative  of  the-  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Holding  an  olive-branch,  Uie  dove  is  an  emblem  of 
peace.  When  seen  issuing  ^m  the  lips  of  dying 
saints  and  martyrs,  it  represents  the  human  soul  puri- 
fied by  suffering.  A  dove  with  six  wings  is  a  type  of 
the  Church  of  Christ;  and  when  so  employed,  it  has 
the  breast  and  belly  of  silver,  and  the  back  of  gold, 
two  wings  being  attached  to  the  head,  two  to  the 
shoulders,  and  two  to  the  feet.  The  pyx  or  box  for 
containing  the  Host  (q.  v.)  in  Boman  Catholic  chnrchea 
is  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  sospeBd- 
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ed  over  the  altar,  and  the  dove  is  often  placed  on  the 
covers  of  fonts.  In  this  position  it  may  still  be  seen 
in  parish  churches  in  England"  (Chambers,  Encyd^ 
pcidia,  s.  v.).  See  also  Martigny,  Did.  des  AnHguii^ 
Chritiennet  (Paris,  1865,  p.  164 ;  Didron,  Christian  Icon- 
ography  (Bohn),  p.  451 ;  Jehan,  Diet,  dee  Origines  du 
CkriaUanisme  (Paris,  1856),  art.  Colombe. 

DOVE-COT.  Isaiah  (Ix,  8)  clearly  refers  to  snch 
structures  in  describing  the  final  restoration  of  Israel 
after  their  long  exile:  ''  Who  are  these  that  Hy  as  a 
cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows  ?"  (&"*^*!^3 
dn'^r'snX"bx,  like  the  dovca  to  their  laUices).  They 
doubtless  derived  their  Heb.  name  from  their  latticed 
or  window-like  form.  See  W^indow.  Morier  illus- 
trates this  comparison  from  what  he  observed  in  Per- 
sia. *'In  the  environs  of  the  city,  to  the  westward, 
near  the  Zainderood,  are  many  pigeon-booses,  erected 
at  a  distance  from  habitations,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
collecting  pigeons'  dung  for  manure.  They  are  long 
round  towers,  rather  broader  at  the  bottom  than  the 
top,  and  crowned  by  conical  spiracles,  through  which 
the  pigeons  descend.  Their  interior  resembles  a  hon- 
ey-comb, pierced  with  a  thousand  holes,  each  of  which 
forms  a  snug  retreat  for  a  nest.  More  care  appears  to 
have  been  bestowed  upon  their  outside  than  upon  that 
of  the  generality  of  the  dwelling-houses,  for  they  are 
pointed  and  ornamented.  The  extraordinary  flights 
of  pigeons  which  I  have  seen  alight  upon  one  of  these 
buildings  afford,  perhaps,  a  good  illustration  of  that 
passage  in  Isa.  Ix,  8.  Their  great  numbers,  and  the 
compactness  of  their  mass,  literally  look  like  a  cloud 
at  a  distance,  and  obscure  the  sun  in  thrir  pas^ge^' 
(Second  Journey  through  Persia^  p.  140).     Not  only  are 
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tlieae  Urdi  profltitbls  ■»  food,  bat  both  Porter  tnd 
tlorier  vsaare  ui  tbat  thcit  niuiore  Is  used  in  Persia. 
Accordiag  to  tin  latter,  "tbe  dang  of  pigeoni  is  the 
dearest  manare  that  th«  Peralaos  use ;  and  as  the; 
apply  it  almoiit  entirely  for  tb>  rearing  of  melons,  it  is 
probably  on  that  account  tbat  the  roeloas  of  Ispahan 
are  so  much  finer  than  thoM  of  other  cities,  Tbs 
revenua  of  a  iNReon-bonse  is  about  a  hnadred  tomiiUis 
per  annnm"  {Second  Joumri/,  p.  141).  Port«r  says 
"Heo  hundred  tomauna"  {TroBeU,  i,  4fil).  See  below. 
D0rE3'  DUNG  occurs  In  S  Kings  vi,  !5,  as  a  lit- 
eral trsDslatbn  of  n"51""^^ri  (cSorq^'-jonim'),  which 
in  the  margin  is  written  d'Jii-D'l  idib-s<mm'\  both 
meaninfc  the  ume  thing.  By  many  the  expresrion 
is  considered  to  signify  literally  the  dung  of  pigeons 
as  (bod  In  the  last  degree  of  haman  suffering  by  fam- 
ine: "And  thore  was  a  great  famine  in  Samaria,  and 
behold  they  bealeged  it,  until  an  ass's  h<-ad  was  sold 
for  threescore  pieces  of  ulver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  ■ 
cab  otdovu'  dtittg  for  four  pieces  of  silver."  DiSbrent 
opiniooB,  however,  have  been  entertained  respecting 
the  meaning  ofthe  words  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
article,  namely,  whether  they  should  be  taken  literal- 
ly, or  aa  a  figurative  name  of  some  vegetable  suti- 
■Cance.  Tbe  strongest  point  in  favor  of  tbe  (brmer 
view  is  thai  all  ancient  Jewish  writers  have  under- 
stood the  term  literally,  and  generally  aa  an  article 
of  food.  Tbat  this  iolerpretation  ia  not  forced  appears 
from  similar  passages  In  Josepbus  (War,  v,  13,  7): 
"  Some  persons  were  driven  to  such  terrible  distress 
aa  to  search  the  common  aewers  and  old  dunghills  of 
cattle,  and  to  eat  the  dung  which  they  got  there,  and 
what  Ihey  of  old  could  not  endure  so  much  as  to  loolc 
open  they  now  used  for  ftood ;"  see  also  Eusebioa  (^Ec- 
du.  Hilt.  lil,  6):  "Indeed  necessity  farced  them  to 
apply  their  teeth  to  every  thing;  and,  gathering  what 
was  no  food  even  for  the  llltblest  of  irrational  animals, 
they  devoured  It."  Celsius,  who  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  liteisl  meaning,  qootes  the  fbllowing  passage 
tmrn  Broson  (.WemoraW.  ii,  c.  41) ;  "  The  Cretans, 
daring  the  siege  by  HeCellus,  on  accoant  of  the  scarci- 
ty of  wine  and  drinks,  allayed  their  thirst  with  tbe 
DTine  of  cattle;"  and  one  much  to  the  point  from  a 
Spanish  writer,  who  stales  that  In  the  year  1316  so 
Kreat  a  famine  distressed  the  English  that  "men  ate 
their  □v.'D  children,  dogs,  mice,  and  piseoni'  dun^." 
As  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  in  question  may  be  adduced 
tbe  language  of  Rabshakeh  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii,  27 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  13).  Other 
and  more  modern  instances  have  been  adduced,  and 
among  them  the  famine  in  England  during  the  reign 
ofkingEdwardll,  A.D.  1316,  when  "pigeons' dang" 
is  mentioned  as  being  eaten  by  the  poor  (Edinburgh 
CltrulvatIiumclor,lio.l22).  Itmay  be,bowever,that 
the  sacred  writer  means  only  to  say  that  the  fUnine 
was  so  severe,  and  every  tbbig  so  exnlntuitly  dear, 
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that  an  Inataoee  occurred  when  an  ass's  head  wsa  sold 
for  eighty  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  cab  of  doves'  dung  for 
five ;  so  tliat  the  passage  may  be  nnderstood  literally, 
since  it  is  not  Incredible  that  persona  oppressed  by 
severe  &niiDe  should  devour  even  tbe  excremeata  of 
animals.  In  tbe  account  of  the  tkmiue  and  pestilence 
in  Egypt,  A.D.  1200,  1201,  written  in  Arabic  by  tbe 
physician  Abd-allatif,  we  have  a  remarkalile  illustra- 
tioa  of  this  passage.  He  says,  "The  poor,  already 
pressed  by  the_ftiBm«  which  increased  continually, 
were  driven  to  devoar  dogs,  and  tbe  carcasses  of  ani- 
mals and  men,  yea,  even  the  racrrmrmii  of  both." 
Taking  the  term,  however,  in  a  literal  sense,  various 
other  explanations  have  been  given  of  tlie  use  to 
which  the  doves' dung  was  applied.  Some  of  tlie  Rab- 
bins were  of  opinion  that  It  was  used  for  fuel,  and  Jo- 
sepbus (Ant.  Ix,  4)  that  it  was  purchased  far  its  salt. 
Mr.  Banner  (Oftwrr.  ill,  1S6)  has  suggested  that  it 
might  bavo  been  a  valuable  article,  as  bein^  of  great 
use  for  quickening  the  growth  of  esculent  plants,  par- 
ticularly melons ;  and  be  shows,  what  Is  well  known, 
that  the  Persians  live  much  on  melons  in  the  summer 
months,  and  use  pigeons'  dang  in  raising  them.  All 
travellers  describe  the  number  of  pigeon-houses  in 
Persia.  See  above.  Mr.  Edwards,  as  cited  by  Dr. 
Harris,  remarks  tbat  it  ia  not  likely  they  had  much 
gronnd  to  cumvate  In  so  populous  a  city  for  gardens ; 
and  is  disposed  therefore  to  understand  it  as  meaning 
tbe  offiils  or  refiue  of  all  sortsof  grain,  which  was  wont 
to  be  given  to  pigeons,  etc.  Dr.  Harris,  however,  ob- 
serves that  the  stress  of  the  famine  miglit  tiave  been 
so  great  aa  to  have  compelled  tbe  poor  among  the  be- 
sieged In  Samaria  to  devour  eithei  the  intestines  of  the 
doves,  after  the  more  wealthy  had  eaten  the  bodies, 
or,  aa  It  might  perhaps  be  rendered,  tbe  crnpt,  with  tbe 
undigested  contents,  aa  suggalted  by  Fuller  {MitctU, 
8acr.  vi,  2,  p.  724).  Bochart,  indeed,  has  shown  (ZH- 
en>s.  11,  S73)  tbat  the  term  "pigeons'  dung"  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Arabs  to  diSerent  vegetable  substances. 
He  quotes  Avicenna  as  applying  the  term  iltrciu  co- 
liBnbanea  to  two  different  plants  or  sobstancea.  One 
of  these  is  destribed  by  Avicenna  and  other  Arab  an- 
thers under  ttie  names  ha-hiadera  and  jaug-hoKim, 
aa  a  li^t  subatanco  like  moss.  Secondly,  this  name 
was  given  to  the  oilman  or  tunan,  which  appears  to  be 
a  fleshy-leaved  plant,  that,  like  the  mtiolat,  mliaimiat. 


foatliem 


«,  when  Ijurnt,  yields  alkali  In  i 


ashes.  From  this  Bochart  has  been  led  to  consider  It 
aa  Identical  with  another  plant,  wbich  occurs  under 
the  name  of  kali  both  in  tbe  Hebrew  and  Arabic  lan- 


which 


the  present  day,  as  an  article  of  food.  See  Parched 
CoBK.  Celsius,  however  (ffteroJ.  ii,  82),  has  shown 
tbat  Bochart  was  mistaken  in  affirming  that  the  arti- 
cle of  food  known  among  the  Arabs  by  the  epithet 
doves'  or  sparrows'  dung  was  pulse  or  chick-peas,  and 
therefore  the  connection  between  the  Hehren  and  Ar- 
abic terms  btH  &lls  to  the  ground.  Still  it  remains 
certain  tbat  the  Arabs  call  the  maritime  plant  kaU, 
lh>m  tbe  ashes  of  which  soda  (hence  called  al-laili)  is 
obtained,  by  the  epithet  sparrows'  dung.  But  this,  if 
accessible  at  all  In  Samaria,  wonld  hardly  be  a  regu- 
lar article  of  food,  even  In  a  siege,  much  less  be  stored 
up  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  as  the  article  In  question 
appears  to  have  been.  We  may  also  compare  the  Grer- 
man  Teu/didrect  ("devil's  dung")  as  expressive  of 
tbe  odor  of  aMif<rtida  (see  Gesenius,  Tkaaur.  p.  519). 
LInnnus  suggested  (Pralectiima,  ed.  P.  Ti.  Giseke,  p. 
287)  that  tbe  Heb.  term  may  signify  the  Omiliagtdvm 
NUfreUahiiR,  "  Star  of  Bethlehem."  On  this  subject 
the  late  Dr.  Edward  Smith  remarks  iEngtiih  Botauji, 
iv,  190,  ed.  1B14) :  "  If  I.innieus  u  ri^cht.  we  obtain  a 
sort  of  clew  to  tbe  derivation  of  omithoffnliim  (birds' 
milk),  wbich  has  pnitled  ail  tbe  etymologists.  Hay 
not  this  obaervation  apply  to  the  while  fluid  which  al- 
ways accompanies  ttte  dung  of  birds,  and  is  their  urine  ? 
One  may  almost  perceive  a  similar  combination  of  col- 
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on  In  ths  graeo  snd  vhiu  oftbla  Ooirar,  which  uoordi 
preciael;'  in  thu  napcct  vith  ths  dMcripUon  wbkli 
Dbiicoridei  givea  of  bii  omiEhogmlnni."  Spnngel 
(CoMsmf.  an  Dioicoridea,  il,  ITS)  la  iDcUned  to  kdopt 
UuezfJuiatioaoflJiuuBiu.    Tba  Ute  Lkdy  Calkott, 


(OrnUAe^um  rmMCoABH). 


in  bcr  SenjUure  Hrrhai  (1B4S,  p.  ISO)  Inftrs'that  tlie 
pigeomM'  daig  which  bu  bMn  meotiontd  above  u  be- 
ing uUn  in  EngUod  in  the  hmlne  oflSie  wu  tha 
rooM  of  tbi*  pluiL  It  la  ■  natJTe  of  that  coantry.  and 
alio  of  Taarna,  Cancaana,  and  Narthem  Africa.  Dio*- 
corides  atatce  tbit  its  balbe  vera  wnietlniea  cooked 
with  bread,  in  the  ume  wa7  aa  the  mdattOMim,  and 
■lao  that  it  wu  eaten  both  Taw  and  naaled.  The 
roots  were  alao  eommonl;  ealen  In  Itsl;  and  other 
aoDthern  conutries  at  an  eariy  period.  If  the  beaieged 
bad  communication  witli  the  exterior,  at  eveo  if  any 
of  theii  body  rould  have  dag  in  the  nelgbbarhood  of 
the  walls,  for  the  lilnd  of  "earth-nut"  offend  by  tbe 
bulbeoftheonttfiki^a/iai,orStaT  of  Bethlebem,  which 
is  aald  to  be  abundant  In  the  naiKhbortiood  of  Sanuria, 
then  does  not  appear  any  good  reason  why  It  aliould 
not  be  the  anbstance  alladed  to.  But  It  doea  not  aeem 
K>  lilielT  to  hare  been  stored  up ;  and  no  distinct  ref- 
erence has  been  found  in  the  Arab  authors  to  such  a 
[Jsnt  nndsr  tbe  nims  of  lUrou  oilmiibanm. 

None  of  the  aboTe  eiplaoatioDB  of  the  difficult  term 
in  queatlon  appear  satishctory.  Those  Ihit  proceed 
upon  the  B  apposition  that  the  mbetance  deaigtuted 
was  not  intended  aa  an  article  of  food,  pve  us  only 
other  parpoees  which  are  too  petty  to  deaerra  anch 
emphatic  notice  as  marks  of  famine  In  a  aiege,  and 
the  Teat  bil  to  identify  any  aubstsnce  with  the  terms 
employed.  NcTertbeless,  having  seen  that  the  name 
"pigeons'  dunf^"  baa  been,  and  proliably  still  is,  ap- 
plied by  tbe  Arabs  Co  diflisTenC  vegetable  eubetances, 
wa  ars  not  disposed  to  adopt  tbe  literal  meaning  of  the 
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was  not  likely  to  hare  aerTed  as  food,  even  during  tbe 
fiunine,  etpeclally  aa  we  find  that  an  asa's  bead  waa 
aold  for  lixty  pieces  of  silver.  Now.  if  any  aaaea  rc- 
maiuHi  for  aale,  or  aaa-loads  of  oom,  as  the  expretaioD 
liaa  been  interpreted,  then  ia  no  tsaaon  for  suppoalng 
that  other  substances  may  not  have  remained  stored 
np  in  secret  fbr  Uiose  who  bad  money  to  buy.  lint  it 
is  not  eany  to  say  what  vegetable  aabatance,  serving 
aa  an  article  of  diet,  is  aUuded  to  by  the  name  of 
"doves'  dun)t."  We  must  therefore  rest,  for  the  pres- 
ent, with  the  concluiion  that  it  waa  a  preparation  from 
some  plant,  which,  aa  being  popuiarly  known  by  this 
repolsiva  name,  was  notordinarily  resorted  to  lor  food, 
and  of  which,  therefore,  there  baa  been  no  occaaion 
elsewhere  to  make  mention.  Future  naturaliits  may 
hereafter  succeed  in  determining  the  point  more  defl- 
Ditety.     Or  it  may  he  true  that  aaversi  species  of 
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planU  and  vegetable  productions  were  ancieiitly  des- 
ignated by  this  and  similar  terma,  as  the  instance*  md- 
dnced  above  seem  to  show^  end  analogons  cmses  in 
the  popnlar  nomenciatnra  of  modem  nationi  go  tmrto 
JostUy  this  aaanmption  (ase  Thomson,  Load  and  Book, 

ii,aoo). 

Dowe,  JoHH,  commonly  cdled  "the  Hebrew  taD- 
or,"  on  account  of  hia  trade,  was  distingalahed  aa  a 
Hulchlnionian.  He  poesesaed  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  Hebfew  language,  and  waa  eonaidered  a  man  of 
learning,  bat  Intemperate  in  his  language.  He  died 
In  I7T2.  Hia  prindpal  worka  are,  The  Inporlimee  of 
Rabbinkal  Letnwng,  etc.  (Anon.)  (Lond.  1716, 8vo) : — 
A  Cntdfamdrd  on  TruOioiui  Ca<nmimSr*tr,tAc.  (too- 
don,  ITM.evo):— ^n£Bay  cn/iupim(ioii(I.ond.  17^ 
8vo)r— Koiit  TruA;  or^Qitakaitm  mimattrd  (Lond. 
1756,  Bvo): — A  Oioatation  upon  (Ae  ngipoied  Exitlrmt 
of  a  JforoJ  Law  tf  Nature,  aad  upam  Ih  Bang  of  a  Tri- 
me  Gad  (Lond.  1767, 8vo)  ■.—Huedlaaeom  Diatrtalvmt 
OK  Marriagt,  Ctiibary,  Cortloiimai,  Virlut,  etr.  (Lond. 
176B,  8  vo).— Darling,  Cyciqp.  BOtiognipkica,  s.  v. 

Dow,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  miuiater. 
■as  bom  in  Ashfbrd,  Conn,,  Fei).  19, 1772.  He  grada- 
ated  at  Yale  in  1798 ;  entered  the  ministry  May,  1 795, 
and  was  installed  pastor  at  Thompson,  April  SO,  179G, 
where  he  labored  untU  his  death,  July  19, 1849.  lie 
waa  chosen  fellow  of  Tale  in  1824,  and  was  made  D.D. 
by  Williams'  College  in  1840.  Among  bis  publicatJoDs 
ven  Fam,Uiar  UUen  to  Rn.Jolm  Skenut*  (1806):— 
Tie  Ptdo-Boplil  Calffhum  (1807)  :—A  DitKnatiau  om 
Ae  Smaitie  and  Abrakamic  CorauaiU  (1811): — Camm. 
Eltrivm  Sermon  (18S6) : — Free  Inquiry  remnmesdRi  em 
Ike  Si^ject  of  FnematoitTy  (1839).— Spragne,  JmuIi, 
ii,S6S. 

Doir,  John  O.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
waa  bom  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  June  16, 1765  ;  enteral 
the  New  England  Conference  in  1822 1  in  1833  wis 
nude  presiding  elder ;  in  1839  was  agent  of  N^whnry 
Seminary ;  was  supetannnated  in  1857 ;  and  died  at 
ChelBea,'UasB.,  Hay  18, 1858,  having  preached  thirty. 

ister,  sound  In  doctrine,  deep  in  experience,  and  Dniform 
in  pietv.  His  preaching  was  full  of  tbought,  and  in 
demonstTBtion  of  the  Spirit"— if uiuter  of  Con/tratcm, 
1859,  p.  141. 

Doit,  Loranxo,  an  eccentric  American  preacher. 
was  bom  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct.  18,  1777.  He  be- 
gan travelling  and  preaching  in  tbe  Methodiat  E]Haco- 
pal  Church  in  1798,  and  in  1799  be  waa  appcunted  to 
Essex  Circuit,  but  soon  departed  for  Europe,  nndo-tlw 
impreHion  that  he  had  a  special  mission  to  Inland. 
Ho  was'>dropped"  by  the  Conference,  and  ever  after 
continned  to  tiavsl  and  pnach  independently,  al- 
though still  adhering  to  Methodiat  doctrines.  He  rode 
et  the  rate  of  forty  to  lifty  miles  a  day,  and  preached 
often  four  or  iive  times  daily.  In  his  sermons  be  lar- 
ticularly  "argued  against  Atheism,  Deism,  Universal- 
ism,  and  Cslviuism,"  Hia  final  efforts  were  directed 
against  the  Jesuits,  whole  influence  he  thought  would 
be  Atal  to  the  country.  He  died  suddenly  at  Wash- 
ington, Feb,  2d,  I8S4.  Dow  fignred  considerablj  as  a 
writer.  Among  bis  publications  are,  A  thort  A  enanri 
if  a  long  Travel;  irilA  BtaaHet  of  Wetieg  (t^ila.  1823, 
Syo):—Hitlory  of  a  CotmopotiU;  or  lie  Wntingi  of  lie 
Her,  Lonrao  Doi€,  amiajmng  kit  Experience  arid  Trot- 
tttin  Europe  atid  Ainenea  up  to  near  UtJiflielJk  }'ear; 
i^io kii Poiemic  WnOnffi"  (often  reprinted;  latest, Cin- 
cinnati, 1851, 1855,  8vo)  -.—Tie  SImnper  ia  Ouaietlan: 
or  lit  Trial  and  Confeuion  •fLoraao  Dok  (Phila.  1822, 
8vo) :— Poiwiim/  WoHa  (N.  Y.  1814,  ISmo),  etc  See 
Peck,  Earlf,  MeOodim  (New  York,  I860, 12mo,  p.  1 98) ; 
Dtaiiagt  of  God,  Man,  and  iMe  DmH,  containing  Dow's 
/^e  and  MiteMinaout  Writingi  (N.  Y.  IBM,  2  Tola,  in 
],  8vo) ;  Stevens,  Bitlmy  of  Ike  MelkoditI  Epitofal 
Chareh,  iii  and  iv. 
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Dowdall,  GEOBGKf  archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  na- 
tive of  Iiowih,  wag  appointed  to  the  see  of  Armagh  in 
1548  by  Henry  YIII.  The  pope  refused  to  confirm 
the  nomination,  bnt  Dowdall,  nevertheless,  retained 
the  see.  He  was  a  zealoos  papist,  and  introdaced  the 
Jesuits  into  Ireland.  *  He  resisted  the  introduction  of 
the  English  Prayer«book  in  1551,  and  the  viceroy  (Sir 
James  Crafts)  summoned  him  to  a  conference  with  the 
bishop  of  Meath.  Their  curious  coDoquy  on  points  of 
faith  is  given  in  Hook,  Ecdm.  Biography.,  iv,  493  sq. 
Dowdall  was  deprived  of  his  primacy,  which  ^as  given 
to  Browne,  archbishop  of  Dublin  (q.  v.).  He  fled  to 
the  Continent,  but  was  restored  to  his  see  by  queen 
Mary  in  1553,  and  labored  earnestly  to  re-establish 
popery.  He  died  in  London  in  1558. — Mant,  History 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland}  Hook,  Ecckt.  Biography ,  1. 
c. ;  Rose,  New  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Down,  a  town  in  Ireland,  forming  part  of  the  ti- 
tle of  the  diocese  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  of 
which  Robert  Bent  Knox  (consecrated  in  1849)  is  at 
present  bishop  (1868).  The  see  of  Dromore,  a  town 
in  the  west  of  the  (jounty  Down,  was  founded  in  the 
6th  century,  but  is  now  united  with  Down  and  Connor. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  oue  bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  and  another  of  Dromore. 

Downame,  or  Do'wmhain,  Gkoboe,  D.D.,  a 
learned  English  divine,  was  bom  at  Chester  (of  which 
diocese  his  father  was  bishop),  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  elected  fellow  of  Christ  College  in  1585.  He 
was  afterwards  professor  of  logic,  and  was  finally  made 
bishop  of  Deny  in  1616.  He  died  in  1634.  His  prin- 
cipal  works  are:  A  Treatise  of  Justification  (London, 
1639,  fol.) : — An  Abstract  of  the  DuUes  commanded  in 
the  Law  of  God  (London,  1635,  8vo)  -.—The  ChriOian't 
Freedom  (reprinted  Lond.  1836, 18mo) : — A  godly  and 
learned  Treatise  of  Prayer  (Lend.  1640, 4to) : — A  Trea- 
tise concerning  Antichrist  (London,  1603,  4to) : — Papa 
AtiHchristus  (1620). 

Downe,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  born  in  1570,  in  Devonshire,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  passed 
B.D.  in  1600.  He  was  first  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Winsford,  and  afterwards  to  the  living  of  Instow, 
worth  about  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  where  he  spent 
his  days  in  diligent  and  useful  pastoral  labor.  His 
skill  in  the  languages,  particularly  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  Spanish,  was  extraordinary.  He 
was  diligent  in  expounding,  catechising,  and  preach- 
ing the  Scriptures :  in  his  ministry  he  went  through 
the  whole  body  of  the  Bible,  f^m  the  beginning  of 
Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revelation.  He  died  at  Instow 
in  1631. — Middleton,  Evangelical  Biography  (London, 
1816),  iii,  36. 

Dowuhaxn.    See  Downame. 

Doi^ny  C^H^,  mo^har,  prop,  jirice  paid  for  a  wife. 
Gen.  xxxiv,  12 ;  Exod.  xxii,  17 ;  1  Sam.  xviii,  25 ; 
*1ST,  ze^bed,  a  gifi,  Gen.  xxx,  20;  ^pvfi,  2  Mace,  i, 
14).  Nothing  distinguishes  more  the  nature  of  mar- 
riage among  us  in  Europe  from  the  same  connection 
when  formed  in  the  East  than  the  different  methods 
of  proceeding  between  the  father-in-law  and  the  in- 
tended bridegroom.  Among  us,  the  father  usually 
gives  a  portion  to  his  daughter,  which  becomes  the 
property  of  her  husband,  and  which  often  makes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  wealth ;  but  in  the  East  the  bride- 
groom offers  to  the  father  of  his  bride  a  snm  of  money, 
or  value  to  his  satisfiiction,  before  he  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  sum  which  the 
bridegroom  was  required  to  pay  to  the  father  of  his 
bride  as  a  nuptial  present  or  dowry  was  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  she  sustained,  and  such  as  the  fathers 
of  virgins  of  the  same  rank  were  accustomed  to  receive 
for  their  daughters.  Of  this  procedure  we  have  in- 
stances fh>m  the  earliest  times.  When  Jacob  had 
nothing  which  he  could  immediately  give  for  a  wife, 
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he  purchased  her  by  his  services,  to  her  father  Laban 
(Gen.  xxix,  18;  xxx,  20;  xxxiv,  12;  1  Sam.  xviii, 
25;  Exod.  xxii,  16,  17;  Josh,  xv,  18;  Hos.  ui,  2). 
(See  Senkenberg,  De  juribus  dotium^  Giessen,  1729; 
Walch,  Be  prvcUegio  dotis  Judtete,  Jena,  1785.)  See 
Marriaob. 

Doxology  (SoKoXoytaj  a  praising,  giving  glory^ 
an  ascription  of  glory  or  praise  to  God. 

1.  DoxologiesinN,  T. — Short  ascriptions,  which  may 
be  called  doxologies,  abound  in  the  Psalms  (e.  g.  xcvi, 
6 ;  cxil,  1 ;  cxiii,  1),  and  were  used  in  the  synagogue. 
We  naturally,  therefore,  find  the  apostles  using  them ; 
e.  g.  Rom.  xi,  86;  Ephes.  iii,  21;  1  Tim.  i,  17.  The 
Apocalypse  (xix.  1)  gives,  as  a  celestial  doxology, 
* 'Alleluia!  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and 
power  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;"  and  another  (v,  13), 
*' Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power  be  unto 
him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb, 
forever  and  ever."  The  song  of  the  angels,  Luke  ii, 
14,  is  a  doxology  (see  below.  No.  2).  The  doxology 
at  the  close  of  the  Lord's  Prayer—*'  for  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  gloiy,  forever. 
Amen*' — is  thought  by  most  critics  to  be  an  interpo- 
lation. It  is  not  used  in  the  Roman  liturgy  in  re- 
peating the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  is  used  in  the  worship 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  all  Protestant  churches. 
See  Lord's  Prayer. 

2.  Liturgical  Boxologies, — There  are  three  doxolo- 
gies of  special  note,  which  have  been  in  use  in  Church 
worship  from  a  very  early  period,  viz. :  (1.)  The  Less-^ 
er  Boxology,  or  Gloria  Patri,  originally  in  the  form, 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  to  which  was  added  later,  "world  with- 
out  end ;"  and  later  still  the  form  became  what  it  is 
now ;  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen."  The 
use  of  this  noble  doxology  has  been  a  constant  testimo- 
ny to  the  Church's  &ith  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the 
Church  of  England  it  most  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end 
of  the  reading  of  every  psalm ;  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  it  may  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end  of 
every  psalm,  but  either  it  or  the  greater  doxology 
must  be  said  or  sung  at  the  end  of  the  whole  portion 
of  Psalms  for  the  day.  For  further  details,  see  Glo- 
ria Patri.  (2.)  The  Greater  Doxology,  or  Gloria  m 
Excdsis,  called  also  the  Angelical  Hymn  (q.  v.),  a  dox- 
ology of  praise  and  thanksgiving  founded  on  the  song 
of  the  angels,  Luke  xi,  14  ("  Glory  be  to  God  on  high," 
etc.).  For  its  form  and  history,  see  Gloria  in  Ex- 
CEL8IS.  It  is  used  in  the  eucharistic  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  churches,  and,  in  fact  in  most  Pro- 
testant churches.  (3.)  The  Trisagion  (Latin  Tersano- 
tu$)y  a  doxology  as  old  as  the  second  century,  begin- 
ning with  the  words  "Therefore,  with  angela  and 
archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we 
laud  and  magnify  thy  glorious  name."  It  is  used  in 
the  communion  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  some 
other  Protestant  churches.  For  its  form  and  history, 
see  Trisaoion. 

8.  Metrical  Doecologiet, — It  is  usual  in  Protestant 
churches,  at  the  end  of  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  or  at 
least  at  the  end  of  the  last  hymn  in  the  service,  to  sing 
the  doxology  in  the  same  metre.  The  hymn-books  of 
the  churches,  therefore,  contain  a  collection  of  versions 
of  the  Gloria  Patri  in  various  metres,  adapted  to  all 
the  metres  of  the  hymns.  See  Bingham,  Biog.  Ecelet, 
bk.  xiv,  ch.  ii;  Siegel,  christL  AUerthumer,  i,  515  sq. ; 
Procter,  On  Common  Prayer^  p.  212;  Palmer,  (Mg, 
Liturg.  iv,  §  23. 

Doyle,  James  Warren,  a  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  was  born  in  1786  at  New 
Ross,  near  Wexford,  and  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Kildare  in  1819.     He  was  a  copious  writer  on  con* 
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troversial  topice,  and  in  the  Emaiicipation  movement 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  coadjutors  of  O'Connell. 
He  died  June  15, 1884.  For  hU  testimony  before  the 
Iiords  Commissionerfi,  March  21, 1825,  as  to  the  sym- 
bolical books  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  see  Elli- 
ott, DelinecUum  of  Romanism,  bk.  i,  ch.  i ;  and  for  some 
severe  criticisms  on  bishop  Doyle,  see  the  same  work 
(Lond.  edit.),  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii.  His  L»/e,  by  Fitzpatrick, 
was  republished  in  Boston  in  1862. 

Doyly,  George,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  bom  in  London  Oct.  13, 1778, 
and  graduated  B.A.  at  Benedict  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1800,  as  second  wrangler  and  second  Smith's  prize- 
man, and  M.A.  in  1803.  In  1811  he  was  made  Chris- 
tian advocate,  and  D.D.  in  1821.  He  became  rector 
of  Buxted  in  1815,  rector  of  Lambeth,  and  of  Sun- 
dridge,  Kent,  in  18*20,  and  died  January  8, 1846.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  on  theological  subjects  to 
the  Quarterly  Review.  Among  his  other  numerous 
writings  are  Life  ofAhp,  Sancroft  (Lond.  1621,  2  vob. 
8vo ;  1840,  8vo) : — Sermons,  chiefiy  doctrinal  (London, 
1827,  8vo) :— iS^nruMM  at  St.  Mary,  Lambeth  (London, 
1847,  2  vols.  8vo).  He  also,  with  bishop  Mant,  edited 
Notes  erpktnaiory  and  practical  on  the  authorized  Ver- 
sion  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1845, 3  vols,  royal  8vo).  There 
is  a  good  American  edition  of  this  work,  which,  as  a 
judicious  compilation  from  the  best  annotators,  has  a 
special  value  for  popular  use,  as  well  as  for  theological 
students  (edited  by  bishop  Hobart,  1818-20,  2  vols.  4to, 
with  additional  notes). 

Drabioius  {Drabitz,  or  JDrabich),  Nicolaus,  a 
Mystic  of  the  17Ui  century,  was  bom  at  Stradteiss,  in 
Moravia,  in  1586  (according  to  Bayle,  in  1587 ;  accord- 
ing to  Moreri,  in  1588).  He  became  an  evangelical 
preacher  in  1616,  but,  in  consequence  of  difficulties  with 
the  Protestant  clergy,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native 
country.  In  1629  he  went  to  Lednitz,  in  Hungary, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  mercantile  pursuits. 
In  the  mean  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  tbeosophy, 
and  claimed,  after  February,  1638,  to  have  visions. 
He  prophesied  that  the  imperial  house  of  Austria  would 
end  in  1657,  and  that  in  1666  Louis  XIV  of  France 
would  succeed  as  Koman  emperor.  This  was  to  be 
followed  by  the  downfall  of  papac^',  a  great  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  the  conversion  of  all  heathen 
and  unbelievers.  By  order  of  the  Austrian  authori- 
ties, he  was  arrested  at  Presburg  as  a  political  offender 
in  1671,  and  executed  July  17th.  His  corpse  and  his 
book  of  prophecies  were  burned  by  the  executioner. 
J.  A.  Comenius  (q.  v.)  published  the  prophecies  of 
Drabicius,  together  with  those  of  other  enthusiasts, 
under  the  title  Lux  in  tendnis  (1657) ;  the  second  edi- 
tion (1659)  appeared  under  the  title  Historia  revelatio- 
num  Chr.  Kotteri,  Chr.  PomcUovice,  Nic.  Drabicii^  etc. 
A  third  edition  appeared  under  the  original  title  in 
1665.  See  Bayle,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Arnold,  Kirchen-u. 
Kefzerhist.  (Schaflfh.  ed.,  ii,  853-56);  Roler,  Disp.  de 
Nic.  DrabUio  (Alt.  1791) ;  Schrockh,  K.  G.  seU  d.  Rff 
iv,  688 ;  vu,  508-9 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  iii,  498. 

Drachma  {Spaxnv,  "drachm,"  2  Mace,  iv,  19 ;  x, 
20 ;  xii,  43 ;  "  piece  of  silver,"  Luke  xv,  8, 9),  a  Greek 
silver  coin,  consisting  of  6  oboli  (B5ckh,  Staatshaus.  i, 
16  sq.),  but  varying  in  weight  on  account  of  the  use 
of  different  talents.  The  Jews  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  three  talents — the  Ptolemaic,  used  in 
Egypt,  and  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus,  and  adopted 
for  their  own  shekels ;  the  Phcenician,  used  at  Aradus 
and  by  the  Persians ;  and  the  Attic,  which  vras  almost 
universal  in  Europe,  and  in  a  great  part  of  Asia.  The 
drachmaa  of  these  talents  weigh  respectively,  during 
the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  about  55  grs.  T^yt  58*5, 
and  66  (see  De  Rom6  de  I'lsle,  MetroU^y  Paris,  1789, 
p.  81  sq.).  The  drachms  mentioned  in  2  Mace,  are 
probably  of  the  Seleucidss,  and  therefore  of  the  Attic 
standard ;  but  in  Luke  denarii  seems  to  be  intended, 
for  the  Attic  drachma  had  been  at  that  time  reduced 


to  about  the  same  weight  as  the  Roman  denarisu  (q. 
V.)  as  well  as  the  Ptolemaic  drachma,  and  waa  wholly 
or  almost  superseded  by  it.  This  explains  the  remark 
of  Josephns  that  **the  shekel  was  worth  four  Attic 
drachmsB"  (^n^  iii,  8, 2),  for  the  four  Ptolemaic  dncfa- 
miB  of  the  shekel,  as  equal  to  four  dtnarii  of  his  time, 
were  also  equal  to  four  Attic  drachmae ;  and  the  di- 
drachm  (q.  v.)  was  equivalent  to  the  sacred  half  shekel 
(.War,  vii,  6,  6;  Matt,  xvu,  24)  of  the  Temple-tax. 
(See  Bdckh,  Metrohg.  Unters,  Berl.  1838.)— Smith,  s.  v. 
See  DsAi ;  Daric  ;  Silver,  piece  op. 

Draconites,  Johann  (otherwise  Brack,  or  Track, 
or,  according  to  his  native  town,  Carlstadty,  was  bom 
at  Carlstadt  in  1494.  He  became  professor  at  Er> 
furt,  and  canon  of  the  church  of  St.  Severin.  Hav- 
ing shown  great  friendship  for  Luther,  particularly 
when  the  reformer  passed  through  Erfurt  in  1521  oa 
his  way  to  Worms,  he  lost  his  situation  and  went  to 
Wittenberg.  Here  he  was  made  D.D.  in  1523,  and 
then  became  pastor  at  Mildenbeig.  He  returned  to 
Wittenberg  in  1524.  In  1534  he  accepted  a  call  aa 
preacher  and  professor  of  theology  at  Marborg:  He 
died  at  Wittenberg  April  18,  1566.  He  prepared  a 
Biblia  pentapia,  of  which  only  fragments  have  been 
published  (1563-65);  he  also  wrote  Commentaries  cm 
the  Psalms,  on  several  chapters  of  Genesis  (1537),  and 
on  Obadiah  (1537) :— 9,  Latin  Translation  of  the  Ptedms 
(Strasb.  1538) :— Commentary  on  Daniel  (1544) : — Cbss- 
metttariorum  ev.  de  Jesu  Christo,  lib.  ii  (Basel,  1545) : — 
Oratio  de  pia  morte  D,  M,  Luiheri  (1546),  etc.  See 
Adami  ViUe  theol.  Germ. ;  Striegel,  Hessiscbe  Gelekrten- 
und  SchrifUteUergescfUchte  (3  vols.) ;  Strobel,  Kette  Bri- 
trage  zur  Literatur,  besonders  des  16  Jahrhunderfs  (4 
vols.). — Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  iii,  495. 

Dracontius,  a  Spanish  priest,  lived  about  the  year 
450.  He  is  the  autlior  of  a  poem  describing  the  his- 
tory of  the  six  days  of  creation  {Hertemeron,  seu  cf^s 
sex  dierum).  In  its  original  form  this  poem  had  17G 
verses,  and  is  followed  by  an  elegy  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger,  consisting  of  ^ 
verses.  In  the  7th  century,  bishop  Eugen  of  Toledo 
revised  the  poem,  and  added  a  description  of  the  sev- 
enth day.  In  this  new  shape  the  Hexemeron,  or 
rather  Heptsmeron,  contains  634  verses.  The  cnig- 
inal  poem  of  Dracontius  was  published  in  Fabriciof;, 
Corpus  christ.  Poetarum  (Basel,  1564),  and  with  note^i, 
by  Weitz,  at  Frankfort  (1610) ;  also  in  the  Magna  Bibl. 
Patrum,  vol.  vi,  and  in  the  Bibl.  Potnan,  vol.  viii.  As 
revised  and  enlarged  by  bishop  Eugen,  it  has  been 
published  by  Rivin  (Leips.  1651),  Arevali  (Rome.  1791), 
Carpzov  (lielmstadt,  1794),  in  the  BibHotheca  Maxiaaa 
Patrum,  vol.  ix. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Giner.  xiv,  718. 

Draeseke,  Johann  Heinricii  Bernhard,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  popular  of  modem  preachers  in 
Germany.  Born  at  Brunswick,  Jan.  18, 1774,  he  was 
educated  at  lielmstadt,  where  he  was  greatly  influ- 
enced by  Ilenke,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  human- 
istic literature  then  prevalent,  especially  to  the  drama. 
In  1804  he  became  pastor  at  Katzeburg,  and  in  1814  at 
Bremen.  His  patriotic  labors  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars  gave  him  great  reputation,  and  his  great  pulpit 
talent  spread  his  name  far  and  wide.  In  1832  he  suc- 
ceeded Westermeier  as  bishop  of  the  province  of  Sax- 
ony. He  died  at  Potsdam  Dec.  8, 1849.  His  printed 
sermons  are  very  numerous.  The  earlier  ones  are  ra- 
tionalistic, the  later  more  orthodox  and  full  of  Chris- 
tian feeling.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  are  Prr- 
digten  fur  denkende  Verehrer  Jesu,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  183G,  2  vols,  edited  by  his  son.  He 
published  also  Glaube,  Liebe,  Hoffnung  (6th  ed.  18S4) : 
Deutschkmd's  Wiedergeburt  (2d  edit.  1818) ;  Gemalde 
aus  d.  Heil.  Schrift  (4  vols.  1821-28).  His  NackgelaS' 
sene  Predigten  appeared  at  Magdeburg,  1850  (2  vols.). 
See  Saintes,  Jlistery  of  Rationalism,  chap.  xxi. 

Drag  (n:?^?^,   mikme'reth,  Heb.  i,  15,  16;   or 
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n'J^?^,  mUmo'i^  Isa.  xix,  8,  "  net"),  »  *«»«  or 
fishing-net     See  Fish  ;  Net. 

Dragon  (from  the  Greek  dpoKutv,  as  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha and  Rev.  frequently),  an  imaginary  serpent  of 
antiquity,  especially  in  mythology,  supposed  to  be  sup- 
plied with  feet  and  often  with  wings,  stands  in  our 
version  usually  as  a  translation  of  two  Heb.  words  of 
diffarent  signiUcation,  but  common  derivation — tan, 
"iH,  and  tamdn^,  "pSR  (according  to  Gesenius,  from 

"{Sri,  to  extend,  with  reference  to  the  great  length  of 
one  or  both  of  them).  The  similarity  of  the  forms  of 
the  words  may  easily  account  for  this  confusion,  espe- 
cially as  the  masculine  plural  of  the  former,  tannim, 
actually  assumes  (in  Lam.  iv«  8)  the  form  tanmm,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  tannim  Is  evidently  written  for  the 
singular  tannin  in  £zek.  xxix,  8 ;  xxxii,  2.  But  the 
words  appear  to  be  quite  distinct  in  meaning ;  and  the 
distinction  ia  generally,  though  not  universally,  pre- 
served by  the  Sept.  Bochart,  however,  proposes  (Hie- 
roz,  ii,  429)  to  read  uniformly  tannin  as  the  plur.  of 
ton,  and  thus  merge  both  terms  into  one.    See  Whale. 

1.  The  former  (always  **  dragon"  except  Ezek.  xxxii, 
2,  "whale")  is  used,  always  in  the  plural,  in  Job  xxx, 
29 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  18 ;  xliii,  20  (Sept.  (Xftptjveg) ;  in  Isa. 
xiii,  22  (ix^tfoi) ;  in  Jer.  x,  22 ;  xlix,  88  (tnpovOoi) ;  in 
Psa.  xliv,  19  (roir^  icajc<M<Teaic) ;  and  in  Jer.  ix,  11 ; 
xiv,  6 ;  li,  87 ;  Mic.  i,  8  (SpoxovTeg),  The  feminine 
plural  nisri,  tannoth',  is  found  in  Mai.  i,3;  a  passage 
altogether  differently  translated  by  the  Sept.  It  is 
always  applied  to  some  creatures  inhabiting  the  des- 
ert, and  connected  generally  with  the  words  M^^ 
("ostrich")  and  "^X  ("jackal"?).  We  should  con- 
clude from  this  that  it  refers  rather  to  some  wild  beast 
than  to  a  serpent,  and  this  conclusion  is  rendered  al- 
most certain  by  the  comparison  of  the  tannim  in  Jer. 
xiv,  6,  to  the  wild  asses  snuffing  the  wind,  and  the  ref- 
erence to  their  "wailing"  in'Mic.  i,  8,  and  perhaps  in 
Job  xxx,  29.  The  Syriac  renders  it  by  a  word  which, 
according  to  Pococke,  means  a  "jackal"  (a  beast  whose 
peculiarly  mournful  howl  in  the  desert  is  well  known), 
and  it  seems  most  probable  that  this  or  some  cog- 
nate species  is  to  be  understood  whenever  the  word 
tan  occurs.  This  interpretation,  however,  although 
favored  by  the  grammatical  forms,  is  supported  by  lit- 
tle more  than  conjecture  as  to  the  identification  with 
the  jackal,  or  wild  dog  of  tho  desert,  which  the  Arabs 
call  acrt,  plur.  atoin  (corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
■•H,  D'^^H,  "  wUd  beasts  of  the  islands,"  Isa.  xiii,  22; 
xxxiv,  13 ;  Jer.  1, 89,  i.  e.  jackals),  so  called  from  their 
howUng;  although  they  call  the  wolf  by  the  name  toy- 
nan,  which  is  somewhat  like  I'^Sri.     See  Jackau 

2.  The  word  tannin',  'j'^SP.  (plur.  D'^pSPl),  is  always 
rendered  by  dpaKwv  in  the  Sept.  except  in  Gen.  i,  21, 
where  we  find  KrJTog.  It  generally  occurs  in  the  plu- 
ral, and  is  rendered  "  whale"  in  Gen.  i,  21 ;  Job  vii, 
12 ;  "  serpent"  in  Exod.  vii,  9-12 ;  "  sea-monster"  in 
Lam.  iv,  8.  It  seems  to  refer  to  any  great  monster, 
whether  of  the  land  or  the  sea,  being  indeed  more  usu- 
ally applied  to  some  kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  but  not 
exclusively  restricted  to  that  sense.  When  referring 
to  the  sea  it  is  used  as  a  parallel  to  ir*^^^  ("levia- 
than"), as  in  Isa.  xxvii,  1 ;  and  indeed  this  latter  word 
is  rendered  in  the  Sept.  by  dpaKutv,  in  Psa,  Ixxiv,  14 ; 
civ,  26 ;  Job  xl,  20 ;  Isa.  xxvii,  1 ;  and  by  fjtiya  Kfjroc 
in  Job  iii,  8.  When  we  examine  special  passages  we 
find  the  word  used  in  Gen.  i,  21,  of  the  great  sea-mon- 
sters, the  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  The  same  sense  is  given  to  it  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  13 
(where  it  ia  again  connected  with  "leviathan"),  Psa. 
cxlviii,  7,  and  probably  in  Job  vii,  12  (Vulg.  cetwi). 
On  the  other  hand, in  Exod.  vii,  9, 10, 12 ;  Deut.  xxxii, 
83 ;  Psa.  xci,  13,  it  refers  to  land-serpents  of  a  power- 
ful and  deadly  kind.    It  is  also  applied  metaphorfcuny 


to  Pharaoh  or  to  Egypt  (Isa.  li,  9 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  '8 ; 
xxxii,  2 ;  perhaps  Psa.  Ixxiv,  18),  and  in  that  case,  es- 
pedaily  as  feet  are  attributed  to  it,  it  most  probably 
refers  to  the  crocodile  aa  the  well-known  emblem  of 
EgD'pt.  When,  however,  it  is  used  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  as  in  Jer.  li,  84,  the  same  propriety  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  some  great  serpent,  such  as 
might  inhabit  the  sandy  plains  of  Babylonia,  is  in- 
tended.    See  Leviathan. 

8.  In  the  New  Test,  dragon  (SpaKutv)  is  only  found 
in  the  Apocalj'pse  (Rev.  xii,  8,  4, 7,  9, 16, 17,  etc.),  as 
applied  metaphorically  to  "the  old  serpent,  called  the 
Devil,  and  Satan,"  the  description  of  the  "dragon" 
being  dictated  by  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  im- 
age rather  than  by  any  reference  to  any  actually  ex- 
isting* creature.  Of  similar  personification,  either  of 
an  evil  spirit  or  of  the  powers  of  material  Nature  as 
distinct  from  God,  we  have  traces  in  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  dragon-worship,  and  existence  of  dragon- 
temptes  of  peculiar  serpentine  form,  the  use  of  dragon- 
standards  both  in  the  East,  especially  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  West,  more  particularly  among  the  Celtic  tribes. 
Tho  most  remarkable  of  all,  perhaps,  is  found  in  the 
Greek  legend  of  Apollo  as  the  slayer  of  the  Python, 
and  the  supplanter  of  the  serpent-worship  by  a  higher 
wisdom,  'fhe  reason,  at  least  of  the  scriptural  sym- 
bol, ia  to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic 
power  with  craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent 
is  the  natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the  ser- 
pent's agency  in  the  temptation  (Gen.  iii).  For  the 
ancient  allusions  to  these  fiibulous  or  monstrous  ani- 
mals, see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Draco. 
A  well-known  story  of  one  of  these  occurs  in  the  me- 
dieval legend  of  "St.  George  (q.v.)and  the  Dragon," 
and  a  still  earlier  one  is  named  below.   See  Monster. 

DRAGON  at  Babylon.  In  the  Sept.  version  of 
Daniel  there  occurs,  as  chap,  xiv,  an  account  entitled 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  (q.  v.),  which  states  that  at  Baby- 
lon, under  Cjtus,  an  enormous  dragon  {opaxutv  fdyag) 
was  worshipped  (?  by  lectistemia,  i.  e.  by  spreading, vi- 
ands  on  a  couch  as  an  offering).  This  serpent- worship, 
however,  is  certainly  not  of  Babylonian  origin  (see  Sel- 
den,  De  diis  Sgr,  ii,  17,  p.  365  sq.),  since  the  two  silver 
serpents  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  9)  as  be- 
ing in  the  temple  of  Belus'(q.  v.)  were  not  forms  of 
divinities,  but  only  emblems  of  the  gods  there  repre- 
sented ;  yet  possibly  the  conception  had  reference  to 
the  Persian  symbol  of  the  serpent,  which  signified 
Ahriman  {Zendavesta,  by  Kleuker,  i,  6).  Accordingly 
the  serpent  appears  also  in  later  Jewish  representations 
as  an  evil  daemon  (Rev.  xii,  xiii ;  comp.  Gen.  iii).  See 
Serpent. 

DRAGON -WELL  (rsnr|  y^^,,  eyn  hat-tanmn, 
Jbuntain  of  the  dragon;  Sept.  miyTf  tCjv  trvKtov ;  Vulg. 
font  draconis^  the  name  of  a  fountain  situated  oppo- 
site or  near  the  valley  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii,  13). 
It  is  probably  identical  with  the  modem  ^^  Upper  Pool 
o/Gihon,"  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  city,  and 
also  with  the  *^ Serpent^ s  PooV*  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(War,\,  iii,  2).  (See  Strong's  Harmony  and  Expos, 
of  the  Gospels,  Append,  ii,  p.  8.)    See  Jerusalem. 

Dragon  (in  symbolism).  .  The  dragon,  in  Christian 
art,  is  the  emblem  of  sin  in  general  and  of  idolatry  in 
particular.  Its  usual  form  is  that  of  a  gigantic  winged 
crocodile.  "  It  is  often  represented  as  crushed  under 
the  feet  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  other  holy  person- 
ages. Sometimes  its  prostrate  attitude  signifies  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism,  as  in  pictures 
of  St.  George  and  St.  Sylvester ;  or  over  heresy  and 
schism,  as  when  it  was  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the 
Knights  of  the  order  of  the  Dragon  in  Hungar}',  which 
was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  contending  against 
the  adherents  of  John  Hnss  and  Jerome  of  Prague." 
— Chambers,  Encydopadia,  s.  v. ;  Jamieson,  Sacred 
and  Lsgaidary  A  rt,  \,  26. 

Dragon,  Order  of  the,  was  founded  in  1408  by 
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tb*  emperor  Sigiemund,  cbleBy  lor  tghOag  agaioit  the 
InSdela.  Tbe  membera  wore  aa  the  breut  a  crow,  od 
which  hang  k  killed  drmgon. 

DTOgoiUMdea,  or  DragoonlngB,  one  of  tbe 
model  of  persecution  finployed  iguDst  the  ProtestinU 
of  Fnnce  afler  tbe  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kuitee 
by  Louis  XI V ;  BO  called  because  the  chief  eoltUen  eiv 
gaged  Id  the  eervica  were  dragoon*.     Bee  Fkakcb  ; 

PeSSECDTIONB. 

Diam  (1  Chron.  iiin,  7;  Eira  11,  89;  vill,  *7; 
Heh.  vii,  TO,  71),  or  DTHChm  (Tofalt  v,  14 ;  S  Maoc. 
Iv,  19 ;  xii,  43).  The  teim  rendered  (liiu  in  oar  ver- 
lion  (Sept.  ipaxp'l  and  Xpi'^oi'Ci  Vulg.  drachma  and 
totidu;  D-^ilSB^?,  darkemenim',  Ezra  il,  69;  Neh. 


thonghtto  denote  the  dabic  (iapiinui;)  oft 
(from  the  Persic  dara,  ■  king,  nhence  perhaps  the 
title  Darittt),  and  Beejns  to  be  etTmologically  connect- 
ed with  the  Greek  duchma  (I'^xHJ).  The  daiie  Is 
of  interest  not  only  as  tbe  moat  ancient  gold  colu  of 
which  any  ipedmens  have  been  preserved  to  the  prea- 
ent  day,  but  as  the  earliest  coined  moQey  which,  we 
can  lie  sure,  was  known  to  and  used  by  the  Jews ;  for, 
independently  of  the  above,  passages,  it  must  have 
been  in  circnlation  among  the  Jewa  dnring  their  sub- 
jection to  the  Fenians.  It  even  circaUted  extensive- 
ly in  Greece.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  com 
was  a  crowned  archer,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  stamped 
on  one  dde,  and  on  the  other  a  deep  irregnlar  cleft. 


Harpocratlon  says  that,  according  to  some  penons,  the 
dalle  was  worth  twenty  silver  dracbmie,  which  a^^rees 
with  the  sUlemenI  of  Xenophon  (_Anab.  i,  7,  IS),  who 
informs  us  that  3000  darics  were  equal  to  ten  talents, 
which  would  consequently  make  the  daric  equal  to 
twenty  drachmn.  The  value  of  the  daric  in  our 
money,  computed  thus  fhim  the  drachma,  is  Ills.  Sd. 
sterling,  or  $3.93;  but,  if  reckoned  by  comparison  with 
our  Kold  money,  it  is  much  more.  The  darlcs  in  the 
British  niuflcum  weigh  128-4  grains  and  ISS'G  grainsi 
respectively.  Hussey  (^Anc.  WtighU,  vii,  3)  calcuUtes 
the  daric  as  conbiining  on  an  average  aliout  1S3*7 
grains  of  pure  gold,  and  therefore  equal  to  £1 1>.  tfld. 
1-TG  gr.,  or  SS.29.  There  are  also  silver  coins  which 
go  by  the  name  of  durica,  on  account  of  their  bearing 
the  ftgure  of  an  srcher ;  but  they  were  never  called 

The  drachma  (ipaxi^ih  "  piece  of  silvfr,''  Luke  xv, 
9,  CI)  was  n  coin  of  silver,  the  most  common  among  the 
Greeks,  and  which,  after  the  Exile,  becnme  also  cur- 
rent amonR  the  Jews  (2  Mace,  iv,  10;  n,  20;  xii,48). 
The  earlier  Attic  drachma  were  of  tbe  average  weight 
of  6e'5  grains,  and  In  a  comparison  with  the  staillii 
would  be  equal  to  9-7SrJ.,  or  about  19  cents.     Aft 
Alcxondrr's  tiriie  there  was  a  sIlKbt  ilrrrease  in  tl 
weight  of  Ihe  drachma,  till,  in  course  of  time,  it  weig 
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which  wu  at  first  wonh  S^d.,  and  afterwanls  onJT 
lid,,  or  about  15  cents,  which  may  therefore  li«  csa- 
sidered  ai  the  valoe  of  the  drachma  in  the  New  Tests- 
menl — that  is,  the  nominal  value,  fcv  the  real  vsloe  of 
money  was  fltr  greater  in  ttia  time  of  Christ  thmn  at 
present,  That  the  drachma  of  Alexandria  was  cqnal 
to  two  of  Greece  Is  inferred  from  tbe  bet  that  the  Sept. 
make*  the  Jewish  shekel  equivalent  to  two  draclimc 
[see  Didkachha]  ;  and,  in  fact,  an  Alexandruo 
drachnu  weighing  126  grain*  bas  hiem  found.  Tbete 
was  al*o  the  tatradiachm,  or  four-dracbnue  piece,  in 
later  times  called  the  slater  (q.  v.).  (See  Smith's 
Did.  0/ Clou.  Anliq.t.  t-DrtchmK.)    See  Dkachmji. 

Draught  occnn  in  our  venion  as  ■  transUticm  of 
d^ipriv  (litsratlv  a  fiae*  of  tilling  apart),  »  timk  or 
prwy  (UaU.  XV,  17 ;  Hark  vii,  19). 

DRACGHT-HOUSE  similarly  occurs  as  ■  tnoFla- 
tiou  of  nxnllQ  (vuuiaraali' ,  literally  an  eaiiia^  ow's 
»e//,  a  Kinga^i,  27  for  which  in  the  margin,  by  en- 
phcmlsm,  nxSIC,  maUaah',  an  outgoinff),  a  |"^'ry  <w 
sorer.  Jebn,  in  order  to  show  his  contempt  for  the 
*  "    '   ordered  bis  temple  I    "      " 


verted  tc 


It  of 


offal  or  ordure.     On  this  mode  of  degradation,  mmp. 
Ezra  vi,  11 ;  Dan.  U,  6. 

Drawer  or  watks  (B^a  axg,  sto8&' awi'y^: 
Sept.  vlpo^opas,  I.  e.  iBaler-earrier)  occnn  in  Dent, 
xxix,  II;  Josh,  ix,  21,  23;  and  in  both  Inttancee  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  hard  and  servile  eniploj-menl :  to  il  the 
crafty  Gilieonites  were  condemned.  In  the  East  wa- 
ter must  be  fetched  from  the  rivsr  or  the  wells.  In 
towns  this  Is  rarely  done  by  the  householders  them- 
selves, or  by  llieir  servants.  There  are  persons  who 
make  a  trade  of  it  to  supply  every  day,  to  regular  cos- 
tomeii,  the  quanUty  required.  They  cany  about  the 
water  in  a  well-prepared  goat-ekin,  which  is  slang  to 
the  back ;  the  neck  la  asnally  brought  under  the  mim 


ed  only  G3  grains,  and  specimens  of  the  later  times  are 
in  some  cases  even  of  less  weight  than  this.  In  this 
State  the  drachina  was  counted  equal  to  the  denarius. 


and  compressed  by  the  hand,  serving  a*  the  month  ai 
this  curious  but  very  useful  vessel.  Those  who  drivs 
a  great  trade  have  an  as*,  which  cairiei  two  skin*  *t 
once,  borne  like  panniers.  These  men,  continually 
passing  to  and  fro  with  their  wet  bags  throogb  the 
narrow  streets,  are  great  nulsancei  in  the  tCFwas  from 
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the  difficalty  of  avoiding  contact  'vrith  them.  There 
are  no  yehides  of  draught  in  Asiatic  towns;  the  wa- 
ter-carriers with  their  bags,  and  the  "  hewers  of  wood," 
bearing  large  fogots  on  their  backs,  or  the  backs  of 
horses  or  males,  form  the  only  obstractions  in  the 
streets.  In  a  time  of  public  calamity  the  water-car- 
riers are  the  last  to  cUscontinue  their  labor ;  and  their 
doing  so  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  distress  has  be- 
come intense  and  imminent.     See  Water. 

Dream  (Di^n,  chalom';  Sept.  iinnrviov ;  but  Kaff 
virvov  and  xar  wap  in  Matthew  are  generally  used 
for  "in  a  dream").  Dreams  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  curious  speculation  in  all  ages.  The  an- 
cients had  various  theories  respecting  them,  the  most 
notable  of  which  for  our  present  purpose  is  that  of 
Homer  (Iliad,  i,  68),  who  declares  that  "  they  come 
from  Jove."  The  most  philosophic  opinion  of  an- 
tiquity respecting  dreams  was  that  of  Aristotle,  who 
thought  that  every  object  of  sense  produces  upon  the 
human  soul  a  certain  impression,  which  remains  for 
some  time  after  the  object  that  made  it  is  removed ; 
and  which,  being  afterwards  recognised  by  the  per- 
ceptive faculty  in  sleep,  givea  rise  to  the  varied  im- 
ages which  present  themselves.  This  view  nearly  ap- 
proaches that  of  modem  mental  science,  which  teacli- 
es  that  dreams  are  ordinarily  the  re-embodiment  of 
thoughts  which  have  before,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
occupied  our  minds  (Elwin,  Operaiiont  of  the  Mind  in 
Sleep,  Loud.  1843).  They  are  broken  fragments  of 
our  former  conceptions  revived,  and  heterogeneously 
brought  together.  If  they  break  off  from  their  con- 
necting chain  and  become  loosely  associated,  they  ex- 
hibit ofttimes  absurd  combinations,  but  the  etemaUa 
still  subsist.  If,  for  instance,  any  irritation,  such  as 
pain,  fever,  etc.,  should  excite  the  percq^tice  organs 
while  the  reflective  ones  are  under  the  influence  of 
sleep,  we  have  a  consciousness  of  objects,  colors,  or 
sounds  being  presented  to  us,  just  as  if  the  former  or- 
gans were  actually  stimulated  by  having  such  impres- 
sions communicated  to  them  by  the  external  senses ; 
whilst,  in  consequence  of  the  repose  of  the  reflecting 
power,  we  are  unable  to  rectify  the  illusion,  and  con- 
ceive that  the  scenes  passing  before  us,  or  the  sounds 
that  we  hear,  have  a  real  existence.  This  want  of 
mutual  co-operation  between  the  different  faculties  of 
the  mind  may  account  for  the  disjointed  character  of 
dreams.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
dreams  alluded  to  in  Eccles.  v,  7 ;  Isa*  xxix,  8. 

"The  main  difference  between  our  sleeping  and 
waking  thoughts  appears  to  lie  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  perceptive  fiu:ulties  of  the  mind  (the 
sensational ;x>t0«r9  [not  their  organs;  see  Biitler,  Anai- 
ogy,  pt.  i,  c  1],  and  the  imagination  which  combines 
the  impressions  derived  from  them)  are  active,  while 
the  reflective  powers  (the  reason  or  judgment  by  which 
we  control  those  impressions,  and  distinguish  between 
those  which  are  imaginary  or  subjective  and  those 
which  correspond  to,  and  are  produced  by,  objective 
realities)  are  generally  asleep.  Milton^s  account  of 
dreams  (in  Par.  Lost,  v,  100-113)  seems  as  accurate 
as  it  is  striking.  Thus  it  is  that  the  impressions  of 
dreams  are  in  themselves  vivid,  natural,  and  pictur- 
esque, occasionally  gifted  with  an  intuition  beyond 
our  ordinary  powers,  but  strangely  incongruous  and 
often  grotesque ;  the  emotion  of  surprise  or  increduli- 
ty, which  arises  from  a  sense  of  incongruity,  or  of  un- 
likeness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  being  in 
dreams  a  thing  xmknown.  The  mind  seems  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  that  power  of  association  by  which,  even 
in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  be  inactive  and  inclined  to 
'  musing,*  it  is  often  carried  through  a  series  of  thoughts 
connected  together  by  some  vague  and  accidental  as- 
sociation, until  the  reason,  when  it  starts  again  into 
activity,  is  scarcely  able  to  trace  back  the  slender  line 
of  connection.  The  difference  is  that,  in  this  latter 
case,  we  are  aware  that  the  connection  is  of  our  own 


making,  while  in  sleep  it  appears  to  be  caused  by  an 
actual  succession  of  events.  Such  is  usually  the  case ; 
yet  there  is  a  class  of  dreams,  seldom  noticed,  and,  in- 
deed, less  common,  but  recognised  by  the  experience 
of  many,  in  which  the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In 
these  cases  it  seems  to  look  on  as  it  were  f^m  without, 
and  so  to  have  a  double  consciousness :  on  the  one  hand 
we  enter  into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though  real ; 
on  the  other  we  have  a  sense  that  it  is  but  a  dream,  and 
a  fear  lest  we  should  awake  and  its  pageant  should 
pass  away.  In  either  case  the  ideas  suggested  are 
accepted  by  the  mind  in  dreams  at  once  and  inevita- 
bl}',  instead  of  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our 
waking  hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of 
such  suggestion  is  still  undetermined,  and,  in  fact,  is 
no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  for  by  any  single 
cause  than  the  suggestion  of  waking  thoughts.  The 
material  of  these  latter  is  supplied  either  by  ourselves, 
through  the  senses,  the  memory,  and  the  imagination, 
or  by  other  men,  generally  through  the  medium  of 
words,  or,  lastly,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  of  created  spirits  of  orders  superior  to  our  own, 
or  the  spirit  within  us.  So  also  it  is  in  dreams.  In 
the  first  place,  although  memory  and  imagination  sup- 
ply most  of  the  material  of  dreams,  yet  physical  sensa- 
tions of  cold  and  heat,  of  pain  or  of  relief,  even  actual 
impressions  of  sound  or  of  light  will  often  mould  or 
suggest  dreams,  and  the  physical  organs  of  speech 
will  occasionally  be  made  use  of  to  express  the  emo- 
tions of  the  dreamer.  In  the  second  place,  instances 
liave  been  known  where  a  few  words  whispered  into 
a  sleeper's  ear  have  produced  a  dream  corresponding 
to  their  subject.  On  these  two  points  experience 
gives  undoubted  testimony ;  as  to  the  third,  it  can, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and 
uncertainly.  The  Scripture  declares,  not  as  any 
strange  thing,  but  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  extends  to  its 
sleeping  as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts.  It  declares 
that  God  communicates  with  the  spirit  of  man  directly 
in  dreams,  and  also  that  he  permits  created  sjHrits  to 
have  a  like  communication  with  it.  Its  declaration 
is  to  be  weighed,  not  as  an  isolated  thing,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence, 
because  any  theory  of  dreanis  must  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  genenil  theory  of  the  origination  of  all 
thought"  (Smith). 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  attending  the  sub- 
ject, still  we  know  that  dreams  have  formed  a  chan* 
nel  through  which  Jehovah  was  pleased  in  former  times 
to  reveal  his  character  and  dispensations  to  his  people. 
This  method  of  divine  communication  is  alluded  to  in 
Job  xxxiii,  14.  The  most  remarkable  instances  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament  are  those  of  Abimelech 
with  regard  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xx,  S),  Jacob  on  his 
way  to  Padan-Aram  (Gen.  xxviii,  8),  and  again  on 
returning  thence  (Gen.  xxxi,  10),  Laban  in  pursuing 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi,  24),  Joseph  respecting  his  future 
advancement  (Gen.  xxxvii,  6-11),  Gideon  (Judg.  vii), 
and  Solomon  (1  Kin<;s  iii,  6).  In  the  New  Testament 
(as  was  predicted,  Joel  ii,  28)  we  have  the  equally 
clear  cases  of  Joseph  respecting  the  infant  Jesus  (Matt, 
i,  20 ;  a,  12, 13, 19),  Paul  (Acto  xvi,  9 ;  xviii,  9 ;  xxvii, 
23),  and  perhaps  Hlate's  wife  (Matt,  xxvil,  19). 

^*  It  must  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  15,  dreams, 
in  which  the  understanding  is  asleep,  are  recognised 
indeed  as  a  method  of  divine  revelation,  but  placed  be- 
low the  visions  of  prophecy,  in  which  the  understand- 
ing plays  its  part.  It  is  true  that  the  book  of  Job, 
standing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of '  natural  religion,* 
dwells  on  dreams  and  *  visions  of  deep  sleep*  as  the 
chosen  method  of  God's  revelation  of  himself  to  man 
(see  Job  Iv,  13 ;  vii,  14 ;  xxxiii,  15).  But  in  Num.  xii^ 
6 ;  Deut.  xiii,  1,  3,  5 ;  Jer.  xxvii,  9 ;  Joel  ii,  28,  etc., 
dreamers  of  dreams,  whether  true  or  false,  are  placed 
below  *  prophets,'  and  even  below  *  diviners ;'  and  sim- 
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ilarly  in  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  zxviii,  6,  we  read  that 

*  the  Lord  answered  Saul  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor 
by  Urim  [by  symbol],  nor  by  prophets.'  Under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  while  we  frequently  read  of 
trances  (iKtrrdirus)  and  vtsiona  (^Trraffuzi,  opdfiara), 
dreams  are  not  referred  to  as  regular  vehicles  of  di- 
vine revelation.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple are  the  actual  records  of  the  dreams  sent  by  God. 
The  greater  number  of  such  dreams  were  granted,  for 
prediction  or  for  warning,  to  those  who  were  aliens  to 
the  Jewish  covenant.  Thus  we  have  the  record  of  the 
dreams  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx,  3-7) ;  Laban  (Gen. 
xxxi,  24) ;  of  the  chief  butler  and  baker  (Gen.  xl,  5) ; 
of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli,  IS) ;  of  the  Midianite  (Judg. 
vii,  13) ;  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii,  1,  etc. ;  iv,  10- 
18) ;  of  the  magi  (Matt,  ii,  12),  and  of  Pilate's  wife 
(Matt,  xxvii,  19).  Many  of  these  dreams,  moreover, 
were  s^nnbolical  and  obscure,  so  as  to  require  an  inter- 
preter. Again,  where  dreams  are  recorded  as  means 
of  God's  revelation  to  his  chosen  servants,  they  are  al- 
most always  referred  to  the  periods  of  their  earliest 
and  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  him.  So  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  12,  and  perhaps  1-9),  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii,  12-15),  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
5-10),  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii,  5),  and,  in  the  N.  T.,  a 
similar  analogy  prevails  in  the  case  of  the  otherwise 
uninspired  Joseph  (Matt,  i,  20 ;  ii,  13, 19, 22).  It  is  to 
be  observed,  moreover,  that  they  belong  especially  to 
the  earliest  age,  and  become  less  frequent  as  the  reve- 
lations of  prophecy  increase.  The  only  exception  to 
this  (at  least  in  the  O.  T.)  is  found  in  the  dreams  and 

*  visions  of  the  night'  given  to  Daniel  (ii,  19;  vii,  1), 
apparently  in  order  to  put  to  shame  the  falsehoods  of 
the  Chaldsean  belief  in  prophetic  dreams  and  in  the 
power  of  interpretation,  and  yet  to  bring  out  the  truth 
latent  therein  (comp.  Paul's  miracles  at  Ephesus,  Acts 
xix,  11, 12,  and  their  effect,  18-20). 

*'  The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  first,  that  the 
Scripture  claims  the  dream,  as  it  does  every  other  ac- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium  through  which 
God  may  speak  to  man  either  directly,  that  is,  as  we 
call  it,  *  providentially,'  or  indirectly  in  virtue  of  a  gen- 
eral influence  upon  all  his  thoughts;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  lays  far  greater  stress  on  that  divine  influence 
by  which  the  understanding  also  is  affected,  and  leads 
us  to  believe  that  as  such  influence  extends  more 
and  more,  revelation  by  dreams,  unless  in  very  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  might  be  expected  to  pass  away" 
(Smith),     (See  the  [Am.]  Chritt,  Rev.  Oct.  1857.) 

The  Orientals,  and  in  particular  the  Hebrews,  great- 
ly regarded  dreams,  and  applied  for  their  interpreta^ 
tion  to  those  who  undertook  to  explain  them.  Such 
diviners  have  been  usually  called  oneirocriUcsj  and  the 
art  itself  oneiromancy.  We  see  the  antiquity  of  this 
custom  in  the  histor}''  of  Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker 
(Gen.  xl,  1-23) ;  and  Pharaoh  himself,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, are  also  instances.  See  Divinatioit.  It  is 
quite  clear  from  the  inspired  history  that  dreams  were 
looked  upon  by  the  earliest  nations  of  antiquity  as  pre- 
monitions from  their  idol  gods  of  future  events.  One 
part  of  Jehovah's  great  plan  in  revealing,  through  this 
channel,  his  designs  towards  £g}'P^i  Joseph  individu- 
ally, and  his  brethren  generally,  was  to  correct  this 
notion.  The  same  principle  is  apparent  in  the  divine 
power  bestowed  upon  Daniel  to  interpret  dreams.  Je- 
hovah expressly  forbade  his  people  from  observing 
dreams,  and  from  consulting  explainers  of  them.  He 
condemned  to  death  all  who  pretended  to  have  pro- 
phetic dreams,  and  to  foretell  events,  even  though 
what  they  foretold  came  to  pass,  if  they  bad  any  ten- 
dency to  promote  idolatry  (Deut.  xiii,  1-4).  But  they 
were  not  forbidden,  when  they  thought  they  had  a  sig- 
nificant dream,  to  address  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  or 
the  high-priest  in  his  ephod,  to  have  it  explained 
(Num.  xii,  6 ;  compare  the  case  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxviii, 
6, 7).  False  and  true  dreams  are  expressly  contrasted 
in  Jer.  xxiii,  25,  28.     See  Nioht-visiox. 


Dre£;a  (D'^'lttllj,  themanm^f  teet  of  wine  [^as  er-crr- 
where  rendered  except  in]  Psa.  Ixxv,  8;  so  called 
from  settling  or  being  hytt;  HTSp,  Jba&fta'^a/A,  Isa.  11, 
17,  22,  means  a  ^oMel-cnp  merely).  See  Lkbs.  The 
bwt  wines  of  the  East  are  much  mixed  with  dregs^  in 
the  vessels  in  which  they  are  preserved,  so  that  com- 
monly when  drawn  out  the  liquor  is  strained  for  iif«. 
It  is  to  this  condition  of  the  wine  that  the  Psalmist  ap- 
pears to  refer :  **  He  poureth  out  of  the  same ;  bat  the 
dregs  thereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring: 
them  out  and  drink  them'*  (Psa.  Ixxv,  8).  Thia  is 
probably  intended  to  denote  that  the  pure  and  dean 
wine  should  be  given  as  a  wine  of  blessing  to  the 
righteous,  while  the  wicked  should  drink  the  thick  and 
turbid  residue.  The  punishments  which  God  inflicts 
upon  the  wicked  are  compared  to  a  cupful  of  ferment- 
ing wine  mixed  with  intoxicating  herbs,  of  which  all 
those  to  whom  it  is  given  must  drink  the  dregs  or  seA- 
iment.  The  same  image  occurs  in  several  Arabian 
poets.  Thus  Taabbato  Sharran  says,  **To  those  of 
the  tribe  of  Hodail  we  gave  the  cup  of  death,  whose 
dregs  were  confusion,  shame,  and  reproach.'*  See 
Wine. 

Drellncoiut,  Charles,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  was  bom  at  Sedan 
July  10, 1595.  He  was  educated  at  Saumnr,  and  in 
1618  became  pastor  near  Langres.  In  1620  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Charenton. 
near  Paris,  where  he  served  faithfully,  and  with  ex- 
cellent reputation.  He  died  at  Paris  Nov.  3,  16@. 
Drelincourt  was  a  very  voluminous  writer.  For  lists 
of  all  his  writings,  see  Niceron,  Jfemoires,  vol.  xv^ 
Haag,  La  France  Protestante^  iv,  832.  Among^  tbem 
are,  Prfparation  a  la  Sainte  Cine^  8  vols.  Svo,  often 
reprinted : — Contclatumt  conire  les  fiayettrs  de  la  w»ort 
(40  editions);  translated,  The  Christian's  Dffente 
agairut  (he  Fears  of  Death  (18th  ed.  London,  1732,  8ro, 
with  memoir) : — Les  Vtsilei  Charitablet  pour  tatdeM  sarUs 
de  pertotmes  aJHffSes  (Charenton,  1669,  5  vols.  ISmo, 
translated  into  six  languages). — Bayle,  Dictionary^  s. 
V. ;  Hoefer,  Abur.  Biog,  Genhrale^  xiv,  74^6. 

DresB  (does  not  occur  in  Scripture  in  the  sense  of 
dotkmg^  but  only  in  the  older  acceptation  fjfprepariag 
or  UUinffy,    See  Costume. 

1.  MateriaU. — These  were  various,  and  mnlUplied 
with  the  advance  of  civilization.     The  earliest  and 
simplest  robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree 
(MJHr^,  "A.  V.  fig-tree'* — and  comp.  the  present  Ara- 
bic name  for  the  fig,  <ta),  portions  of  which  were  sewn 
together  so  as  to  form  an  apron  (Gen.  iii,  7).     Ascetic 
Jews  occasionally  used  a  similar  material   in  later 
times.   Joseph  us  (Z>(/e,  2)  records  this  of  Banus  (i^rO^rt 
fuv  drrb  ^kvSpwv  XP^^f^V^oc);   but  whether  it   was 
made  of  the  leaves  or  the  bark  is  uncertain.     After 
the  Fall,  the  skins  of  animals  supplied  a  more  durable 
material  (Gen.  iii,  21),  which  was  adapted  to  a  rude 
state  of  societv,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  used  bv 
various  ancient  nations  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  43 ;  ii,  38 ;  Ar- 
rian,  Ind,  7,  3).     Skins  were  not  wholly  disu.sed  at 
later  periods :  the  adde'reth  (n'^'lK)  worn  by  Elijah 
appears  to  have  been  the  skin  of  a  sheep  or  some  other 
animal  with  the  wool  left  on  (in  the  Sept.  the  word  i.« 
rendered  firiXwrrj,  1  Kings  xix,  13, 19;  2  Kings  ii,  18 : 
^opoy  Gen.  xxv,  25 ;  and  ^spptgi  Zech.  xiii,  4 ;  and  it 
may  be  connected  with  copd  etymol(^cal]y,   Saal- 
chutz,  Archeeol.  i,  19;  Gesenius,  however,  prefers  the 
notion  of  amplitude,  "^.^X,  in  which  case  it  =  **.nx  of 
Mic.  ii,  8 ;  Thesaxir.  p.  29).     The  same  material  is  im- 
plied in  the  description  of  Elijah  (*iyto  irs  r''X; 
Sept  dvrfp  oatrt'c;  A.V*  "hairy  man,'*  2  Kings  i,  8), 
though  these  words  may  also  be  understood  of  the 
hair  of  the  prophet ;  and  in  the  comparison  of  E$au  s 
skin  to  such  a  robe  (Gen.  xxv,  25).     It  was  charac- 
teristic of  a  prophet*s  office  fh)m  its  mean  appearano 
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(Zecb.  xiii,  4 ;  comp.  Matt,  rii,  15).  PeliBses  of  sheep- 
skin still  form  an  ordinary  article  of  dress  in  the  East 
(Bnrckhardt*s  NoUa  on  Bedouins^  i,  50).  The  sheep- 
skin coat  is  frequently  represented  in  the  sculptures 
of  Khorsabad :  it  was  made  with  sleeves,  and  was 
worn  over  the  tunic :  it  fell  over  the  back,  and  termi- 
nated in  its  natural  state.  The  people  wearing  it  have 
been  identified  with  the  Sagartii  (Bonomi's  Nineveh^ 
p.  193).  The  ciddereth  worn  by  the  king  of  Nineveh 
(Jon.  iii,  6),  and  the  **  goodly  Babylonish  garment" 
found  at  Ai  (Josh,  vii,  21),  were  of  a  different  charao- 
ter,  either  robes  trimmed  with  valuable  furs,  or  the 
skins  themselves  ornamented  with  embroider}-.  The 
art  of  weaving  hair  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at  an 
early  period  (Kxod.  xxvi,  7 ;  xxzv,  6) ;  the  sackcloth 
used  by  mourners  was  of  this  material  [see  Sack- 
CLrOTn],  and  by  many  writers  the  addereth  of  the 
prophets  is  supposed  to  have  been  such.  John  the 
Baptist's  robe  was  of  camels*  hair  (Matt,  iii,  4),  and  a 
similar  material  was  in  common  use  among  the  poor 
of  that  day  (Joseph.  TFiar,  i,  24,  8),  probably  of  goats* 
hair,  which  was  emt)loyed  in  the  Koman  ciUcium,  At 
what  period  the  use  of  wool,  and  of  still  more  artificial 
textures,  such  as  cotton  and  linen,  became  known,  is 
uncertain :  the  first  of  these,  we  may  presume,  was  in- 
troduced at  a  very  early  period,  the  fiocks  of  the  pas- 
toral families  being  kept  partly  for  their  wool  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  12) :  it  was  at  all  times  largely  employed, 
particularly  for  the  outer  garments  (Lev.  xiii,  47 ; 
Deut.  xxii,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  8;  Job  xxxi,  20;  Prov. 
xxvii,  26;  xxxi,  13)..  See  Wool.  The  occurrence 
of  the  term  ketimeth  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (iii,  21; 
xxxvii,  8,  23)  seems  to  indicate  an  acquaintance,  even 
at  that  early  day,  with  the  finer  materials;  for  that 
term,  though  significant  of  a  particular  robe,  originally 
appears  to  have  referred  to  the  material  employed  (the 
root  being  preserved  in  our  cotton ;  comp.  Bohlen*s  /n- 
trod.  ii,  51 ;  Saalchutz,  ArcktBol,  i,  8),  and  was  applied 
by  the  later  Jews  to  flax  or  linen,  as  stated  by  Jose- 
phus  (^Ant,  iii,  7,  2,  XiOofiimi  fitv  caXcTrai.  Aiviov 
TOVTO  tnjfiaivii,  x^^^^  7^  ^^  \ivov  vfuig  KoXovfitv). 
No  conclusion,  however,  can  be  drawn  from  the  use 
of  the  word :  it  is  evidently  applied  generally,  and 
without  any  view  to  the  material,  as  in  Gen.  iii,  21. 
It  is  probable  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hebrews 
with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton,  dates  firom  the  period 
of  the  captivity  in  Eg^'pt,  when  they  were  instructed 
in  the  manufacture  (1  Chron.  iv,  21).  After  their  re- 
turn to  Palestine  we  have  Arequent  notices  of  linen, 
the  finest  kind  being  named  iketk  (p^\  and  at  a  later 
period  buts  (y^^),  the  latter  a  word  of  Syrian,  and  the 
former  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  each  indicating  the 
quarter  whence  the  material  was  procured :  the  term 
ehur  C^^n)  was  also  applied  to  it  from  its  brilliant  ap- 
pearance (Isa.  xix,  9 ;  Esth.  i,  6 ;  viii,  15).  It  is  the 
bygsus  (jivcooi:)  of  the  Sept.  and  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xvi, 
19;  Kev.  xviii,  12, 16),  and  the  "fine  linen"  of  the  A. 
V.  It  was  used  in  the  vestments  of  the  high-priests 
(Exod.  xxviii,  5  sq.),  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy  (Gen. 
xli,  42 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  22 ;  Luke  xiv,  19).  See  Linen. 
A  less  costly  kind  was  named  bad  (12 ;  Sept.  Xiviog)^ 
which  was  used  for  certain  portions  of  the  high-priest's 
dress  (Exod.  xxviii,  42;  Lev.  xvi,  4,  28,  82),  and  for 
the  ephods  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii,  18)  and  David  (2 
Sam.  vi,  14) :  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  reference  to  its 
quality  and  appearance,  that  it  is  the  material  in  which 
angels  are  represented  (Ezek.  ix,  8,  11 ;  x,  2,  6,  7 ; 
Dan.  X,  5 ;  xii,  6 ;  Rev.  xv,  6).  A  coarser  kind  of 
linen,  termed  bt^ioXivop  (Ecclus.  xl,  4),  was  used  by 
the  very  poor.  The  Hebrew  term  scuUn'  ("p'lD =<tii*- 
SbtVj  and  satin)  expresses  a  fine  kind  of  linen,  especial- 
ly adapted  for  summer  wear,  as  distinct  from  the  »ara- 
balla^  which  was  thick  (Talmud,  Mtnach.  p.  41,  1). 
What  may  have  been  the  distinction  between  ihesh 
find  aadin  (Prov.  xxxi,  22, 24)  we  know  not :  the  prob- 


ability IB  that  the  latter  name  passed  from  the  mate- 
rial to  a  particular  kind  of  robe.  Silk  was  not  intro- 
duced until  a  very  late  period  (Rev.  xviii,  12) :  the 

term  vfie$hV  (^"^^ ;  Sept.  rpix^^''^'^^'^  ?  Ezek.  xvi,  10)  is 
of  doubtful  meaning.  See  Silk.  The  use  of  a  mixed 
material,  ahaatnez'  (TSip^^ ;  Sept  KtpSriXoVy  i.  e.  spu- 
rious;  Aquila,  avridicuctifjuvov ;  Ven.  Gr.  IpiuXivov), 
such  as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xix,  19 ; 
Deut.  xxii,  11),  on  the  ground,  according  to  Josephus 
(^Ant.  iv,  8, 11),  that  such  was  reserved  for  the  priests, 
or  as  being  a  practice  usual  among  idolaters  (Spencer, 
Leg.  Ileb.  Rit.  ii,  82),  but  more  probably  with  the  view 
of  enf »rcing  the  general  idea  of  purity  and  simplicity. 
See  Diverse. 

2.  Color  and  Decoration, — The  prevailing  color  of  the 
Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the  materials 
employed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
brilliancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller  (Mark  ix,  3).  Some 
of  the  terms  applied  to  these  materials  (e.  g.  d^l3,  Y^^^ 
^!)n)  are  connected  with  words  significant  of  white* 
ness,  while  many  of  the  allusions  to  garments  have 
special  reference  to  this  quality  (Job  xxxviii,  14 ;  Psa. 
civ,  1, 2 ;  Isa.  Ixiii,  8) :  white  was  held  to  be  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  to  festive  occasions  (Eccl.  ix,  8 ;  comp. 
Horace,  Sat.  ii,  2,  60),  as  well  as  symbolical  of  purity 
(Rev.  iii,  4, 5 ;  iv,  4 ;  vii,  9, 13).  It  is  uncertain  when 
the  art  of  dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews ;  the 
0*^89  rSPS}  ketho'neih  poitim'  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen. 
xxxvii,  8,  28)  is  variously  taken  to  be  either  a  *'  coat 
of  divers  colors*'  (Sept.  votKiXoQ\  Vulgate  polymka; 
comp.  the  Greek  iraoaiiv^  Jl,  iii,  126;  xxii,  441),  or  a 
tunic  furnished  with  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles,  as  in  the  versions  of  Aquila,  arrrpayaXeioc* 
rcrpTrciir^c,  and  Symmachus,  x«pt^<^^<>Cf  and  in  the 
Yulg.  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18)  tcUariSj  and  as  descril)ed  by  Jo- 
sephus (^Ant.  vii,  8, 1).  The  latter  is  probably  the  cor- 
rect sense,  in  which  case  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
use  of  variegated  robes  previously  to  the  sojourn  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  though  the  notice  of  scarlet 
thread  (Gen.  xxxviii,  2iB)  implies  some  acquaintance 

with  dyeing,  and  the  light  summer  robe  (^j'^^SC ;  Sept. 
Orpurrpov ;  A.V.  "  veil*')  worn  by  Rebekah  and  Tamar 
(Gen.  xxiv,  65 ;  xxxviii,  14, 19)  was  probably  of  an 
ornamental  character.  The  Eg}'ptians  had  carried  the 
art  of  weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stuffs.  The  elements 
of  ornamentation  were,  (1)  weaving  with  threads  pre- 
viously dyed  (Exod.  xxxv,  25 ;  compare  Wilkinson*s 
Egyptians^  iii,  125) ;  (2)  the  introduction  of  gold  thread 
or  wire  (Exod.  xxviii,  6  sq. ;  (3)  the  addition  of  fig- 
ures, probably  of  animals  and  hunting  or  battle  scenes 
(comp.  Layard,  ii,  297),  in  the  case  of  garments,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cherubim  were  represented  in  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  1, 31 ;  xxxvi, 
8,  35).  These  devices  may  have  been  either  woven 
into  the  stuff,  or  cut  out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards 
attached  b}'  needlework :  in  the  former  case  the  pat- 
tern would  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the 
pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  distinction,  ac- 
cording to  Talmudical  writers,  between  cunning-work 
and  needlework^  or  as  marked  by  the  use  of  the  singu- 
lar and  dual  number,  H^p"^,  needlework,  and  D^r^j?'!, 
needlework  on  both  tides  (Judg.  v,  80),  though  the  latter 
term  may  after  all  be  accepted  in  a  simpler  way  as  a 
duaI=<tM>  embroidered  robes  (Bertheau,  Comm.  in  1.  c). 
The  account  of  the  corslet  of  Amasis  (Herod,  iii,  47) 
illustrates  the  i»t>cesses  of  decoration  described  in  Ex- 
odus. Robes  decorated  with  gold  (nizcSLD'Q,  Psa.  xlv, 
18),  and  at  a  later  period  with  silver  thread  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xix,  8, 2 ;  comp.  Acts  xii,  21),  were  worn  by  royal 
personages:  other  kinds  of  robes  were  worn  by  the 
wealtliy  both  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xvi,  18)  and  Palestine 
(Judg.  V,  30 ;  Psa.  xlv,  14).     The  art  does  not  appear 
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to  have  been  mtintained  among  the  Hebrews:  the 
Babylonians  and  other  Eastern  nations  (Josh,  vii,  21 ; 
Ezek.  xxirii,  24),  as  well  as  the  £g}'ptians  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  7),  excelled  in  it.  Nor  does  the  art  of  dyeing 
appear  to  have  been  followed  up  in  Palestine:  dyed 
robes  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  (Zeph.  i, 
8),  particularly  from  Phcenicia,  and  were  not  much 
used  on  account  of  their  expensiveness :  purple  (Prov. 
xxxi,  22 ;  Luke  xvi,  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam.  i,  24)  were 
occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The  surrounding 
nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  use  of  them :  the 
wealthy  Tynans  (Ezek.  xxvii,  7),  the  Midianitish  kings 
(Judg.  viii,  26),  the  Arayrian  nobles  (Ezek.  xxiii,  6), 
and  Persian  officers  (Est.  viU,  15),  are  all  represented 
in  purple.  The  general  hue  of  the  Persian  dress  was 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  Jews :  hence  Ezekiel 
(xxiii,  12)  describes  the  Assyriana  as  bibsTa  -^dsb,  lit. 
clothed  in  perfection;  according  to  the  Sept.  tvwapv^aj 
wearing  robes  with  hand9ome  hordert.  With  regard 
to  the  head-dress  in  particular,  described  as  *^n^"^p 
O'^bsai?  (Sept.  Ttapai  /Sairrai ;  A.V.  "dyed  attire;" 
comp.  Ovid,  Met,  xiv,  654,  mitrapicia\  some  doubt  ex- 
ists whether  the  word  rendered  dyed  does  not  rather 
mean^/ZEMTtn^  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  542 ;  Layard,  ii,  808). 
8,  The  Names,  Forms,  and  Mode  of  wearing  ike  Robes. 
— It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisikctory  account  of  the  va- 
rious articles  of  dress  mentioned  in  the  Bible :  the  no* 
tices  are  for  the  most  part  incidental,  and  refer  to  a 
lengthened  period  of  time,  during  which  the  fashions 
must  have  frequently  changed;  while  the  collateral 
sources  of  information,  such  as  sculpture,  painting,  or 
contemporary  records,  are  but  scanty.  The  general 
characteristics  of  Oriental  dress  have  indeed  preserved 
a  remarkable  uniformity  in  all  ages :  Uie  modem  Arabs 
dress  much  as  the  ancient  Hebrews  did ;  there  are 
the  same  flowing  robes,  the  same  distinction  between 
the  outer  and  inner  garments — ^the  former  heavy  and 
warm,  the  latter  light,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  ex- 
cessive changes  of  temperature  in  those  countries ;  and 
there  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  costume  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multiplication 
of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  more  ample  dimensions. 
Hence  the  numerous  illustrations  of  ancient  costume, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  usages  of  modem  Ori- 
entals, supplying  in  great  measure  the  want  of  con- 
temporaneous representations.  With  regard  to  the 
figures  which  some  have  identified  as  Jews  in  Egyp- 
tian paintings  and  Assyrian  sculptures,  we  cannot  but 
consider  the  evidence  insufficient.  The  figures  in  the 
painting  at  Beni  Hassan, delineated  by  Wilkinson  {An- 
cient Egjfpt,  ii,  236),  and  supposed  by  him  to  represent 
the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren,  are  dressed  in  a  man- 
ner at  variance  with  our  ideas  of  Hebrew  costume : 
the  more  important  personages  wear  a  double  tunic, 
the  upper  one  constructed  so  as  to  pass  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  leaving  the  right 
shoulder  exposed:  the  servants  wear  nothing  more 
than  a  skirt  or  kilt,  reaching  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee.  Wilkuisou  suggests  some  collateral  reasons  for 
doubting  whether  they  were  really  Jews ;  to  which  we 
may  add  a  further  objection  that  the  presents  which 
these  persons  bring  with  them  are  not  what  we  should 
expect  from  Gen.  xliii,  11.  Certain  figures  inscribed 
on  the  face  of  a  rock  at  Behistun  (q.  v.),  near  Kerman- 
shah,  were  supposed  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  to  represent 
Samaritans  captured  by  Shalmaneser :  they  are  given 
in  Vaux*8  Nineveh,  p.  372.  These  sculptures  are  now 
recognised  as  of  a  later  date,  and  the  figures  evidently 
represent  people  of  different  nations,  for  the  tunics  are 
alternately  shert  and  long.  Again,  certain  figures  dis- 
covered at  Nineveh  have  been  pronounced  to  be  Jews : 
in  one  instance  the  presence  of  hats  and  boots  is  the 
ground  of  identification  (Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p.  197 ;  com- 
pare Dan.  iii,  21) ;  but  if,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show, 
the  original  words  in  Daniel  have  been  misunderstood 
by  our  translators,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 


the  presence  of  these  articles.  In  another  mstsncc 
the  figures  are  simply  dressed  in  a  short  toxiic,  -fs-lth 
sleeves  reaching  neiuiy  to  the  elbow,  and  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  girdle,  a  style  of  dnns  which  was  so 
widely  spread  throughout  the  East  that  it  ia  innposElble 
to  pronounce  what  particular  nataon  they  maj  have 
belonged  to:  the  style  of  head-dress  seems  an  objec- 
tion to  the  supposition  that  they  are  Jews.  These  fig- 
ures are  given  in  Bonomi's  Nmeeeh,  p.  381. 

The  costome  of  the  men  and  women  was  very  simi- 
lar ;  there  was  sufficient  diflerenoe,  however,  to  maxk 
the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a  woman  to 
wear  the  appendages  (*^V3 ;  Sept.  OKivfj),  such  as  the 
staff,  signet-ring,  and  other  omament!>,  or,  according 
to  Josephus  (ilnl.  iv,  8, 43),  the  weapons  of  a  man :  as 
well  as  to  a  man  to  wear  the  outer  robe  (n^13^)  of  a 
woman  (Deut.  xxii,  5) :  the  reason  of  the  prohibitioiu 
according  to  Maimonides  (J/or.  Ae&ocA.  iii,  37^  being 
that  such  was  the  practice  of  idolaters  (comp.  Carpzov, 
Appar,  p.  514) ;  but  more  probably  it  ^ras  based  upon 
the  general  principle  of  propriety.  (See  Mill,  I>ls*erft. 
select,  p.  196  sq. ;  Carpzov,  De  nutndo  muliebri  viris  u»- 
derdicto,  Rost.  1752.) 

a.  Robes  common  to  the  sexes.    (1.)  The  ietko^'netik 

(rsrs,  whence  the  Greek  x^'''*^  '^^^  ^^®  most  essen- 
tial article  of  dress.    It  was  a  closely-fitting  garment, 
resembling  in  form  and  use  our  shirty  though  unfor- 
tunately translated  **  coat"  in  the  A.V.     The  material 
of  which  it  was  made  was  either  wool,  cotton,  or  linen. 
From  Joseph us's  observation  {Ant.  iii,  7, 4)  with  regard 
to  the  meil  (that  it  was  o^c  Ik  Svoiv  mpirfttifidr^n^, 
we  may  probably  infer  that  the  ordinary  kethometh  or 
tunic  was  made  in  two  piece?,  which  were  sown  to- 
gether at  the  sides.     In  this  case  the  seamless  ahiit 
(XfVov  dppa^oii)  worn  b}'  our  Lord  (John  xiz,  23)  was 
either  a  singular  one,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was  the 
upper  tunic  ot  nuil.    The  primitive  kethoneth  was  -with- 
out  sleeves,  and  reached  only  to  the  knee,  like  the 
Doric  x<r(iiv ;  it  may  also  have  been,  like  the  latter, 
partially  opened  at  one  side,  so  that  a  person  in  rapid 
motion  was  exposed  (2  Sam.  vi,  20).     Another  kind, 
which  we  may  compare  with  the  Ionian  xiruftr,  reach- 
ed to  the  wrists  and  ankles:  such  was  probably  the 
kethoneth  passim  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii,  3,  23) 
and  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18),  and  that  which  the  priests 
wore  (Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  7,2).     It  was  in* either  ca^ 
kept  close  to  the  body  by  a  girdle  (q.  v.),  and  the  fold 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe  served  as  an  in- 
ner pocket,  in  which  a  letter  or  any  other  small  article 
might  be  carried  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  5,  7).     A  person 
wearing  the  kethoneth  alone  was  described  as  D"^7, 19a- 
ked:  we  may  compare  the  use  of  the  term  yv^ivai  as 
applied  to  the  Spartan  virgins  (Plut.  Lifc.  14),  of  the 
Ijitin  nudus  (Virgil,  Georg.  i,  299),  and  of  our  expres- 
sion stripped.     Thus  it  is  said  of  Saul,  after  having 
taken  off  bis  upper  garments  C^'^'7?^>  ^  Sam,  xix,  24) ; 
of  Isaiah  (Isa.  xx,  2)  when  he  had  put  off  his  sack- 
cloth, which  was  usually  worn  over  the  tunic  (comp. 
Jon.  iii,  6),  and  only  on  special  occasions  next  the  skin 
(2  Kings  vi,  80) ;  of  a  warrior  who  has  cast  off  his  mil- 
itary cloak  (Amos  ii,  16 ;  comp.  Livy,  iii,  23,  inermes 
nudiqite) ;  and  of  Peter  without  his  fisher's  coat  (John 
xxi,  7).     The  same  expression  is  elsewhere  applied  to 
the  poorly  clad  (Job  xxii,  6 ;  Isa.  Iviii,  7 ;  James  ii, 
16). 

The  annexed  wood-«ut  (fig.  1)  represents  the  sim- 
plest style  of  Oriental  dress,  a  long  loose  shirt  or  ibe. 
thoneth  without  a  girdle,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ankle. 
The  same  robe,  with  the  addition  of  the  girdle,  is 
shown  in  fig.  4.  In  iig.  2  we  have  the  ordinary  dre9s 
of  the  modem  Bedouin ;  the  tunic  overlaps  the  girdle 
at  the  waist,  leaving  an  ample  fold,  which  serves  as  a 
pocket.  Over  the  tunic  he  wears  the  abba,  or  striped 
plaid,  which  completes  his  costume. 

(2.)  The  sadin  ("p*7D)  appears  to  have  been  a.wrsp- 
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per  of  fine  linen  (Sept.  aiyfaiy),  vblch  might  be  aaed 
in  Tsrioiu  WB7B,  but  especially  ■«  *  night-abirt  (Hwk 
xiv,  61 ;  comp.  Herod,  ii,  9^ ;  Scbleaaner's  Lex,  i»  If, 
T.  ■.  T.).  (The  Hebrew  term  ia  given  in  the  S3-rlac 
N.  T.  aa  ^aauiiipior,  Lnke  xix,  20,  and  Xiinov,  John 
xili,  4.)  The  material  or  robe  i>  mentioned  in  Judg. 
3tiv,  12,  13  ("aheet,"  "shirt"),  Pmv.  xxxi,  24,  end 
la,  iii,  23  ("fine  llnen'T ;  l>ut  in  none  of  these  pa»- 
aagea  ii  there  anything  to  decide  ita  upocitic  mean  in  |i. 
TheTalmadicalwrtten  DC casionally  describe  the  (offttA 

Ligbtfoot  {^ExfrcUalioiu  on  Harit  xiv,  51)  jdentifiea 
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LQ  had  put  on  in  bis  baate  without  bia  other  gi 

(B.)  The  meW  (biSB)  waa  an  npper  or  aacond  tunic, 
the  difference  being  that  it  vas  longer  than  the  Ant. 
It  is  hence  termed  In  the  Sept.  inroconic  iroJqpijr,  and 
probably  in  thia  aenie  the  term  is  applied  to  the  tttho- 
nrOi  patnm  (2  Sam.  :iiii,  IS),  implying  that  it  reached 
down  to  the  feet.  The  aacerdotal  me'it  ia  etaewhere 
described.  See  Priest.  Ab  en  article  of  ordinary 
drees  it  was  worn  by  kinga  (1  Sam.  xjtiv.  4),  propheta 
(1  Sam.  sxviii,  14),  noblea  (Job  i,  20),  and  youths  (1 
Sam.  ii,  19).  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether 
the  termed  ia  used  in  ita  apecillc  sense  in  tbeae  p«>- 
aages,  and  not  rather  in  ita  broad  etymological  tense 
(from  '^j,  to  coper),  for  any  robe  that  chanced  lo  be 
worn  over  the  ltih,>atl!\.  In  the  Sept.  the  renderinm 
vary  between  lizivcvniQ  (1  Sara,  xviil,  4 ;  2  Sam.  xiii, 
18;  1  Sam.  ii,  19,  Theodot.),  a  term  properly  applied 
to  an  upper  garment,  and  specially  uaed  in  Jobn  xxl, 
7,  for  the  linen  coat  worn  by  the  Phanician  and  Syr- 
ian fishermen  (Theophyl.  in  1.  c),  JiwXotc  (I  Sam.  ii, 
19;  IV,  27;  sniv,  4,  Ui  Jtxylil,  14;  Job  sxix,  14), 
ipana  (Job  1,  20),  (rrdAij  (1  Chron.  xv,  27 ;  Joli  ii,  12), 
and  l-roSdnK  (Eiod.  xxxix,  21 ;  Lev.  viii,  7),  show- 
ing that,  generally  speaiclng,  It  was  regarded  aa  an 
upper  garment.  This  further  appeara  from  tbe  pss- 
sagea  in  which  notice  of  it  occura:  in  1  Sam.  nviii,  4, 
It  is  the  "  mlie"  which  Jonathan  Dnt  takea  off;  in  1 
Sam.  aviii,  14,  it  is  the  "mantle"  in  which  Samuel  ie 
enveloped;  In  1  Sam.  tv,  27,  It  is  the  "mantle,"  tbe 
tkirt  of  which  is  tent  (comp.  1  Kinga  xi,  30,  where  tbe 
niai,  lamtA',  is  similarly  treated) ;  In  1  Sam.  xsiv, 
4,  it  ia  the  "robe"  under  which  Saul  slept  (generally 
tbe  -15a,  ie'j  .;,  was  so  used) ;  and  in  Job  i,  20 ;  ii,  12, 
it  is  the  "  mantle"  which  be  renda  (comp.  Ezra  ii,  S, 
I>):  in  these  psseagea  it  evidently  describes  an  outer 
robe,  whether  tbe  nnbA,  or  the  net/  itself  used  as  a 
mmloA.  Where  two  tuiUca  are  mentioned  (Lnke  iii, 
11)  as  being  worn  at  the  same  time,  tbe  second  mmld 
bt  ■  mei/,-  travellers  generally  wore  two  (Joseph.  AM. 


forbidden  to  the  disci* 
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xvil,  B,  7),  but  the  practic 
fim  (Uatt.  X,  10;  Luke  ix,  n), 

Tbe  dress  of  tbe  middle  and  npper 
Egypt  (fig.  B)  illustrates  the  cuatomt 
In  addition  to  tbe  shirt,  they  wear 
along  vest  otstriped  silk  snd  cot- 
ton, colled  kofUoi,  descending  to 
the  ankles,anilwith  ample  sleeves, 
so  that  tbe  hands  may  be  conceal- 
ed at  pleasure.     Tbe  ^rdle  si 
rounds  this  vest.    The  oalet  robe 
coutista  of  a  long  cloth  coat,  call- 
ed gHAek,  with  sleevm  reaching 
nearly  to  the  wrist.  In  cold.weath- 
er  the  abba  la  thrown  over  the 
shoulders. 

(4.)  The  ordinary  outer  garment 
eonsiatad  of  a  quadrangular  piece 
of  woollen  cloth,  probably  resem 
bling  in  shape  a  Scotch  plaid.  The 
size  and  texture  would  vary  with    1 
the  means  of  the  wesn         "' 
Hebrew  terms  referring 
—  limiak'    (nbisa,    occasionally  I 
rnbio),  which  appears  to  have 
had  the  broadeet  sense,  and  some- 
timea  is  put  for  clothes  generally  _ 

(Gen.  xixv,  2;  xixvil,a4i  Exud.  '"''"  "' 

iii,  22;  xxii,8;  Dent  x,  18  ;  Isa.  iii,  7  ;  !v,  I),  though 
once  need  apecificolly  of  the  wBirior's  cloak  (isa.  ix, 
5);  bt'ged  Oja),  which  ia  more  usual  in  speaking  of 
robea  of  a  baudcome  and  aubatantial  character  (Gen. 
Kxvii.lS;  xli,42;  Exod.  xxviii,  2;  1  Kinge  xxii,  10; 
2  Chron.  xviii,  9;  Isa.  iKiii,  I);  ktsulh'  (r^'^S^),  ap. 
propriate  to  passages  where  covering  or  protection  li 
the  prominent  idea  (Exod.  xxii,  2G;  Job  xivi,  6; 
xxxi,  19) ;  and.  lastly,  UimA'  C^^sb).  usual  in  poetry, 
but  specially  applied  to  a  n-arrior's  cloak  (3  Sam.  XK, 
8),  priaats'  veatmeota  (2  Kings  x,  22),  and  royal  ap- 
parel (Eeth.  vi,  II ;  viii,  15).  A  cognate  term,  maU 
bulk'  (D^nbr)  describes  specifically  a  stale  dress, 
whether  aa  'used  In  a  royal  bousaboid  (1  Rings  x,  5; 
2  Chron.  ix,  4)  or  for  religious  feativola  (2  Kings  x, 
22) :  elsewhere  it  la  nsed  generally  for  rolies  of  a  hand- 
some characler  (Job  xxvii,  16;  Isa.  Ixiii,  3;  Ezek. 
xvi,  IS;  Zeph.  i,  S).  Another  term,  mid  (13,  with 
Its  derlraUves  niG.  Psa.  exxKiii,  2,  and  11^,  2  Sam. 
x,  4 !  1  Chron.  xlx,  4),  is  expressive  of  the  Imglh  of 
the  Hebrew  garments  (1  Sam.  Iv,  IS;  xviU.  4),  and  is 
specifically  applied  to  a  long  cloak  (Jndg.  iii,  16 ;  3 
Sam.  XX,  6),  and  to  tbe  prieat'a  coat  (Lev.  vi,  10). 
Tbe  Greek  terms  i/ianov  and  m-uXi)  express  the  corre- 
sponding Idea,  the  Utter  being  apecially  ippropriete  to 
robea  of  more  than  ordinary  grandeur  (1  Mace.  x.  21 ; 
xiv,  9;  Mark  xii,  88;  xvi,  6;  Luke  xv,  22;  XX,  40; 
Rev.vi,  II;  vil,  9, 13)i  the  ^'riuv  and  \,iaTior  (A.V. 
"coat,"  "  cloak,"  Vulg.  tunica,  palliiaii)  are  brought 
into  juxtaposition  in  Matt,  v,  40,  and  Acts  ix,  39.  The 
beffed  migbt  be  worn  in  various  waya,  either  wrapped 
round  the  body,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders,  like  a 
abawl,  with  tbe  ends  or  "  skirts"  (D^D33  ;  Sopt.  mi' 
piyia;  Vulg.  anguK)  hanging  down  in  ftont;  or  it 
might  be  thrown  over  the  head  60  aa  to  conceal  tbe 
face  (3  Sam.  xv,  BO;  Esth.  vi,  12).  Tbe  ends  were 
skirted  with  a  fringe,  and  baond  with  a  dark  purple 
ribbon  (Nam.  xv,  88) :  It  waa  confined  at  the  waljt  by 
a  ginlle,  and  the  fold  (p'-n ;  Sept.  roXiro!: ;  Vulg.  st- 
um) formed  by  the  overlapjdng  of  the  robe  served  aa 
a  pocket  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  articles 
might  be  carried  (2  Kings  iv,  S9;  Psa.  Ixxix,  12; 
Hag.  ii,  12 ;  Niebuhr,  Daariplion,  p.  a£).  or  as  a  purse 
(Prov.  xvii,  23 ;  xxi,  14 ;  Isa.  Ixv,  G,  7 ;  Jer.  xxzil, 
I81  Lnke  vi,  S8). 

The  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  robe,  celled 
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abba  or  oidyei,  at  the  preHDt  time,  !•  exhtUtcd  in 
UgB.  2  Bnd  G.  Tbe  *rni>,  wben  Uling  down,  ira  com- 
pletely cDTsnd  by  it,  u  in  fig.  b ;  but  in  holding  my 
weapon,  or  in  active  work,  the  lower  put  of  tbs  arm 
ia  expoKd,  at  in  11^.  i. 


FlgnliD.  Egypiluia 


b.  The  drcaa  of  the  women  differed  (Vom  that  of  the 
men  in  ngurd  to  the  outer  garment,  the  itliantli  be- 
ing worn  equally  by  both  Hxea  (Canl.  v,  8).  The 
names  of  their  diitinctire  robea  were  u  follows :  (1) 
Hifpadt'iirA  (rnas^ ;  Sept.  irt^Hfu/ia ;  Vulg.  ju^wn, 
Hnltcmtti  1  A.  V,  "  veil,"  "  wimpla"),  a  kind  of  shawl 
(Ruth  ui,  15;  Da.iii.S2)j  (2)  muKoploA' (rt^a^O  ; 
\aig.pallijlam;  A.  V.  -'mantle"),  another  kinVof 
ghawl  (lea.  iii,  32),  but  bow  dirTering  ritim  the  one 
itioncd  He  iinow  not:  the  etymological 


of  the  lirsl 


I  of  the  aetond  mwt 


worn  by  Rebekeh  on  approacbiriR  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv, 
65),  and  by  Tamar  whea  she  assumed  the  guise  of 
a  harlot  (Gen.  siiviii,  H,  19)— it  was  prol»hly,  aa 
the  Sept.  repreaents  It,  a  light  summer  diess  of  baiid- 
aome  appearance  (iripi>liaXi  Ti  SipiUTpoy  lol  i<aX- 
XvriaaTo,  Cjen.  xxxviii,  14),  and  of  ample  dimen- 
•iooe,  ao  that  It  might  be  thrown  over  the  head  at 
pleaaure;  (4)  radid'  (l^T;  "veil"),  a  aimilar  robe 
(laa.  Iii,  23 ;  CanL  v,  T),  and  subetituled  for  tbe  Itaiph 
in  the  Chaldee  version — we  may  eonceivo  of  these 
robes  or  ahavrls  aa  resembling  ibiptj^tim  or  the  Greeks, 
which  might  be  worn  over  the  bead  (aa  represented  in 
Smith's  Diet,  nf  Aat.  p.  753'!,  or  again  as  resembling 
the  hdiarak  and  mttiyA  of  the  modem  Eg}'ptians 
(Lane,  i,  73,  75) ;  (5)  jirtA^  (i-S"pB;  x""^  I"""' 
■wip^ppoi:  \  "  alonucher"),  a  term  of  douhlful  origin, 
bnt  probably  significant  of  a  gav  holidav  drci<s  (1m. 
iii,  •2^^—^o  the  variou.<  esplanatlona  en'umeraled  by 
Geseniua  (rA^tovr.  p.  1137),  we  may  add  one  proposed 
by  Saalchutz  (^Arriaol.  i,  81),  "'PD,  iMr.  or  footiih, 
and  3"'?,  ^asurt,  in  which  case  it  =  uiAnditd  p'.ta*- 
ore,  and  baa  no  reference  to  dresa  at  nil ;  (S)  gSyoiam' 
(D''9''33,  Isa.  iii,  23),  also  a  donbtful  word,  explained 
in  ttie  Sept.  aa  a  transparent  dress,  i.  e.  of  game  (^i- 
a^vti  Anicui'ini)— Schroeder  (De  I'ttt.  md.  IIA.  y. 
311)  supports  this  view,  but  perhaps  the  word  means, 
aa  in  the  A.  V.,  "^aati."  The  gnnnenle  of  females 
were  terminated  by  an  ample  border  or  ftinge  (330, 
Vtw;  iTrioGia;  rlarii),  which  coai»aled  tlie  feet  (Isa. 
slvi!,2;  Jer.  Kill.  22). 

Figs.  6  and  7  iliui'lrBtc  some  of  the  peculiarlUes  of 
ftmale  dreas:  the  former  is  an  Egyptian  woman  (In 


her  walking  dress) ;  the  latter  represents  a  dre»,  prob- 
ably of  great  antiiinity,  still  worn  lij'  the  pesunU  i« 
the  soBth  of  Europe:  the  outer  robe,  or  An/ofigirA,  i> t 
large  piece  of  woollen  stud' wound  round  the  ba)v,  lb 
upper  parte  being  attached  at  the  shoulden:  untbrr 
piece  of  the  same  stuff  ia  tiacd  fbr  the  bad-vuL« 
tar\ak. 

c.  Having  now  completed  our  description  of  Htbnir 
dress,  we  add  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  wlmin 

once  strike  every  Bihlical  ftudent  aa  a  great  dffecl  i" 
our  Anth.  Vein,  that  the  aame  English  word  ffatmU 
represent  varioas  Hebrew  words;   e.  g.  thai  "•"T' 
abould  be  promiscuously  used  for  radid  (In.  iii.  ^\ 
Uaiph  (Gen.  xilv,  6A),  an^HctofA  (Roth  Iii,  IH  "O* 
wk  (Eiod.  xxiiT,  88) ;  "  robe' '  for  aseif  (1  Saai.  "iii      , 
i),  tttkimeli  (Isa.  zaii,  21),  addnrlh  (Jon.  iii,  «iM      ' 
ni<iA(Mic.  ii,  8);  "mantle"  for  mei/ (1  Sam.sv.Sl      i 
addtnik  (1  Kioga  six,  13),  maalapiai  (Isa.  iii,  !^;     i 
and  "coat"  for  net/  (1  Ssm.  li,  19),  hHiimfH  (Go.      \ 
iii,  !1) ;  and  conversely  that  different  Englitk  vi^     . 
should  bo  promlacuouslv  nsed  for  the  same  Hd"'* 
one, as  iwt/ is  translated  "coat."  "robe."  "iDinft:" 
(u«f«rt " robe,"  "mantis,"    Uniformitv wonld It*"      I 
Birabie,  In  aa  far  aa  it  can  be  attained,  (o'tbat  ibe  Eir     I 
liah  reader  might  understand  that  tbe  aamc  Brln* 
term  occurred  in  the  original  test  where  lln  <""      \ 
English  term  was  found  in  the  translation.    Bcywi 
uniformity,  correctness  of  translation  would  sL-e  i*      , 
dealrable;  the  difficulty  ofattaining  this  in  tlie»°V^      I 
of  dress,  with  regard  to  which  the  customs  "H^*^     ' 

and  in  the  East,  is  vei^' great.    Take,  for  inaUo".  U*  I 

txlhontth .-  at  once  an  under  garment,  and  y«  ni«  i>  j 
frequently  worn  without  anjthing  over  it— a  '*■''■■' 

being  worn  DOtt  tbe  shin, 'and  a  coo/,  »»  '•'°^',  j 

ofhisfcr*one(ji,  and  he  was  poaitiveiy  nakrf;  i'P'"  I 
the  Englishman  of  his  coat,  and  he  has  under  ganm"" 
still.  So  again  with  the  btyed;  in  shape  pret""^,'''  | 
a  Scotch  plaid,  but  the  use  of  such  a  term  "M"j,|;  | 
unintelligible  to  most  English  readers;  i 
any  garment  with  which  we  ai 
wear  a  ffrrat-coat  or  a  rioai  in  oao  wmiu".  ■-,.. 
the  Hebrew  and  his  br^  were  inscFr"'''''  "  „ 
such  difficulties  attending  the  subject,  any  attt»r"^ 
render  the  Hobraw  terms  roust  be,  more  or  ^' 
comfTomite  between  comctnesa  and  niodtni  vs^ 
and  the  English  tsrms  which  we  are  aboat  lo  pnf" 
maat  be  regarded  meraly  in  tbe  light  i>ffni/f!f^^ 
Krtlumfth  answera  in  many  reapects  to  '■fiwv  . 
aailor'a  "frock"  ia  constantly  worn  aeil  ll« '''°' 


,familiir,forw.«Jy 
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either  with  or  without  a  coat  over  it;  the  **8mock- 
firock"  is  familiar  to  us  as  an  upper  garment,  and  still 
as  a  kind  of  undress.  In  shape  and  material  these 
correspond  with  kethoneth^  and,  like  it,  the  term 
**  frock*'  is  applied  to  both  sexes.  In  the  sacerdotal 
dress  a  more  technical  term  might  be  used:  '* vest- 
ment," in  Its  specific  sense  as  =  the  chasible,  or  casU' 
la^  would  represent  it  very  aptly.  MtU  may  perhaps 
be  best  rendered  "  gown,"  for  this  too  applies  to  both 
sexes ;  and,  when  to  men,  always  in  an  official  sense, 
as  the  academic  gown,  the  alderman's  gown,  the  bar- 
rister's gown,  just  as  mtU  appears  to  have  represented 
an  official,  or,  at  all  events,  a  special  dress.  In  sscer- 
dotal  dress  '*alb"  exactly  meets  it,  and  retains  still, 
in  the  Greek  Church,  the  very  name,  poderu^  by  which 
the  meil  is  described  in  the  Sept.  The  sacerdotal 
ephod  approaches,  perhaps,  most  nearly  to  the  term 
*^  pall,"  the  utfio^opiov  of  the  Greek  Church,  which 
we  may  compare  with  the  iinofjiig  of  the  Sept.  ■  Adde- 
reth  answers  in  several  respects  to  " pelisse,''  although 
this  term  is  now  applied  almost  exclusively  to  female 
dress.  Sadin  =  *Minen  wrapper,"  Simlah  we  would 
render  "garment,"  and  in  the  plural  *' clothes,*'  as 
the  broadest  term  of  the  kind;  beffcd  '* vestment,"  as 
being  of  superior  quality;  lebush  '*robe,"  as  still  su- 
perior; mad  '* cloak,"  as  being  long;  and  maUmsh 
**  dress,"  in  the  specific  sense  in  which  the  term  b  not 
unfrequently  used  as  =fiM  dress.  In  female  costume 
mitpachath  might  be  rendered  **  shawl,"  maatafha 
** mantle,"  tsaiph  ** handsome  dress,"  radid  '*  cloak." 

d.  In  addition  to  these  terms,  which  we  have  thus 
far  extracted  from  the  Bible,  we  have  in  the  Talmud- 
ical  writers  an  entirely  new  nomenclature.  The  tal- 
Ikh'  (T\'^\''4)  i^  frequently  noticed :  it  was  made  of  fine 
linen,  and  had  a  fringe  attached  to  it,  like  the  heged; 
it  was  of  ample  dimensions,  so  that  the  head  might  be 
enveloped  in  it,  as  was  usual  among  the  Jews  in  the 
act  of  prayer.  The  holbin'  fl'^a^'ip)  was  probably 
another  name  for  the  taUithy  derived  from  the  Greek 
KoKofitov ;  Epiphanius  (i,  15)  represents  the  frroKai  of 
the  Pharisees  as  identical  with  the  Dalmatica  or  the 
colobium ;  the  latter,  as  known  to  us,  was  a  close  tunic 
witliout  sleeves.  The  chaluk^  (p^^^)  '^^  &  wool- 
len shirt,  worn  as  an  under  tunic.  The  macto'ren 
("I'lilSp'O)  was  a  mantle  or  outer  garment  (comp. 
Lightfoot,  ExerciiaHon  on  Matt,  v,  40 ;  Mark  xiv,  51 ; 
Luke  Ix,  3^  etc.).  Gloves  (H^Op  or  ?]^)  are  also  no- 
ticed (Chelimj  xvi,  6 ;  xxiv,  16 ;  xxvi,  3),  not,  how- 
ever, as  worn  for  luxury,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
hands  in  manual  labor. 

With  regard  to  other  articles  of  dress,  see  Gibdle  ; 
Handkerchief;  Head-dbess;  Hem  of  Garment; 
Sandals  ;  Shoes  ;  Veil  ;  also  the  several  words 
above  used  in  the  A.V. 

€.  The  dresses  of  foreign  nationt  are  occasionally  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Bible ;  that  of  the  Persians  is  described 
in  Dan.  iil,  21  in  terms  which  have  been  variously  un- 
derstood, but  which  may  be  identified  with  the  state- 
ments of  Herodotus  (i,  195 ;  vli,  61)  in  the  following 
manner:  (1)  The  •orfta/tn'Cpba'ID ;  A.V.  *' coats")  = 
ava^vpiSiQy  or  drawers^  which  were  the  distinctive  fea- 
ture in  the  Persian  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
dress ;  (2)  the  paUiah'  (ttJ-^aB ;  A.V.  "  hosen") =ki9vjv 
TTocrjvtKi^C  Xivtof,  or  inner  tunic ;  (3)  the  harhda^ 
(Kja"© ;  A.V.  "  hat")  =  aXXoc  ttpiviog  ictdtuv,  or  up- 
per  tunic,  corresponding  to  the  meil  of  the  Hebrews ; 
(4)  the  kbush'  (d^iab ;  A.V.  '* garment") =xXavi^iov 
XcvKov,  or  cloak,  which  was  worn,  like  the  begedj  over 
alL  In  addition  to  these  terms,  we  have  notice  of  a 
robe  of  state  of  fine  linen,  takrik  (TC'^P^  i  ^laStfia ; 
sericum  pallium'),  so  called  from  its  ample  dimensions 
(Esth.  viii,  15).  The  same  expression  is  used  in  the 
Chaldee  for  purple  garments  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  16. 


The  references  to  Greek  or  Koman  dress  are  few;  the 
xXa/ivc  (2  Mace,  xii,  35 ;  Matt,  xxvii,  28)  was  either 
the  pcdtuhunetUum,  the  military  scarf  of  the  Roman 
soldiery,  or  the  Greek  chkungt  itself,  which  was  intro- 
duced under  the  emperors  (Smith's  Did.  o/AnL  s.  v. 
Chlamys);  it  was  especially  worn  by  officers.  The 
travelling  cloak  (0«X<5i/i;c)  referred  to  by  Paul  (2  Tim. 
iv,  13)  is  generally  identified  with  the  Roman  pcenula^ 
of  which  it  may  be  a  corruption ;  the  Talmudical  writ- 
ers have  a  similar  name  (V'^bfi  or  K'^^bfi).  It  is, 
however,  otherwise  explained  as  a  travelling  case  for 
carrying  clothes  or  books  (Conybeare,  St.  Paxil,  ii,  499). 

4.  The  customs  and  associations  connected  with 
dress  are  numerous  and  important,  mostly  arising  from 
the  peculiar  form  and  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  gar- 
ments. The  heged,  for  instance,  could  be  applied  to 
many  purposes  besides  its  proper  use  as  a  vestment ; 
it  was  sometimes  used  to  carry  a  burden  (Exod.  xii, 
84;  Judg.  viii,  25;  Prov.  xxx,  4),  as  Ruth  used  her 
shawl  (Ruth  iii,  15) ;  or  to  wrap  up  an  article  (1  Sam. 
xxi,  9) ;  or  again  as  an  impromptu  saddle  (Matt,  xxi, 
7).  Its  most  important  use,  however,  was  a  coverlet 
at  night  (Exod.  xxli,  27;  Ruth  iii,  9;  Ezek.  xvi,  8), 
whence  the  word  is  sometimes  taken  for  bed-clothes  (1 
Sam.  xix,  18 ;  1  Kings  i,  1) ;  the  Bedouin  applies  his 
abba  to  a  similar  purpose  (Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56). 
On  this  account  a  creditor  could  not  retain  it  after  sun- 
set (Ezek.  xxit,  26;  Deut.  xxiv,  12, 13;  compare  Job 
xxii,  6 ;  xxiv,  7 ;  Amos  ii,  8).  The  custom  of  placing 
garments  in  pawn  appears  to  have  been  very  common, 
so  much  so  that  Xi*]^^, pledge  =&  garment  (Deut  xxiv, 
12, 13) ;  the  accumulation  of  such  pledges  is  referred  to 
in  Hab.  ii,  6  (that  loadeth  himtelf  teith  ^d'^US?,  i.  e. 
pledges;  whore  the  A.V.  following  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
reads  ia"^Cp  35,  *^ thick  clay");  this  custom  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  up 
the  iiiaTiov=heged,  in  which  they  slept,  as  well  as  the 
XiTuv  (Matt.  V,  40).  At  the  present  day  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  seize  the  dhba  as  compensation  for  an  injury : 
an  instance  is  given  in  Wortabet's  Syria,  i,  293. 

The  loose,  flowing  character  of  the  Hebrew  robes 
admitted  of  a  variety  of  symbolical  actions :  rending 
them  was  expressive  of  various  emotions,  as  grief 
(Gen.  xxxvil,  29,  34 ;  Job  i,  20 ;  2  Sam.  i,  2)  [see 
MbuRxiVG],  fear  (1  Kings  xxi,  27 ;  2  Kings  xxii,  11, 
19),  indignation  (2  Kings  v,  7;  xi,  14;  Matt,  xxvi, 
65),  or  despair  (Judg.  xi,  35 ;  Esth.  iv,  1) :  generally 
^he  outer  garment  alone  was  thus  rent  (Gen.  xxxvli, 
34 ;  Job  i,  20 ;  ii,  12),  occasionally  the  inner  (2  Sam. 
XV,  32),  and  occasionally  both  (Ezra  ix,  3 ;  Matt,  xxvi, 
65,  compared  with  Mark  xiv,  63).  Shaking  the  gar- 
ments, or  shaking  the  dust  oflT  them,  was  a  sign  of  re- 
nunciation {Acts  xviii,  6) ;  spreading  them  before  a 
person,  of  loyalty  and  joyous  reception  (2  Kings  ix, 
13 ;  Matt,  xxi,  8) ;  wrapping  them  round  the  head,  of 
awe  (1  Kings  xlx,  13)  or  of  grief  (2  Sam.  xv,  30 ;  Esth. 
vi,  12;  Jer.  xiv,  3,  4);  casting  them  off,  of  excitement 
(Acts  xxii,  23);  laying  hold  of  them,  of  supplication 
(1  Sam.  XV,  27 ;  Isa.  iii,  6 ;  iv,  1 ;  Zech.  viii,  23). 

The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient  for 
active  exercise ;  hence  the  outer  garments  were  either 
left  in  the  house  by  a  person  working  close  by  (Matt. 
xxiv,  18),  or  were  thrown  off  when  the  occasion  arose 
(Mark  x,  50 ;  John  xiil,  4 ;  Acts  vii,  58),  or,  if  this  was 
not  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  travelling,  they 
were  girded  up  (1  Kings  xvili,  46 ;  2  Kings  iv,  29 ;  ix, 
1 ;  1  Pet.  i,  13) ;  on  entering  a  house  the  upper  gar- 
ment was  probably  laid  aside,  and  resumed  on  going 
out  (Acts  xii,  8).  In  a  sitting  posture,  the  garments 
concealed  the  feet ;  this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  rev- 
erence (Isa.  vi,  2 ;  see  Lowth's  note).  The  proverbial 
expression  in  1  Sam.  xxv,  22;  1  Kings  xiv,  10 ;  xxi, 
21;  2  Kings  ix,  8,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
length  of  the  garments,  which  made  another  habit 
more  natural  (cpmp.  Herod,  ii,  35 ;  Xenoph.  Cyvop.  ], 
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2, 16 ;  Ammian.  Harcell.  xxili,  6) ;  the  ezpreMion  ia 
variously  understood  to  mean  the  lowed  or  the  yoMi- 
(fut  of  the  people  (Gesen.  Thesaur,  p.  1897 ;  Jahn,  Ar- 
ckdU.  i,  8,  §  120).  To  cut  the  garmeota  short  was  the 
groaaeat  insult  that  a  Jew  could  receive  (2  Sam.  x,  4 ; 
the  word  there  used  '*^^  ia  peculiarly  expressive  of 
the  len^^h  of  the  garments).  To  raise  the  border  or 
skirt  of  a  woman's  dress  was  a  similar  insult,  implying 
her  unchastity  (Isa.  xlvii,  2;  Jer.  xiil,  22,  26;  Nah. 
iii,6). 

The  putting  on  and  off  of  garments,  and  the  ease 
•with  which  it  was  accomplished,  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to ;  the  Hebrew  expressions  for  the  first  of  these 
operations,  as  legards  the  outer  robe,  are  V'sbf  labatk', 
to  put  on,  TO?,  irfaA',  ^03,  ktuah%  and  D?9,  ataph', 
lit.  to  cover,  the  latter  three  having  special  reference 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  robes ;  and  for  the  second  73190, 
pashai\  lit.  to  expand,  which  was  the  natural  result  of 
taking  off  a  wide,  loose  garment.  The  ease  of  these 
operations  forms  the  point  of  comparison  in  Psa.  cii, 
26 ;  Jer.  xliii,  12.  In  the  case  of  closely -fitting  robes 
the  expression  is  l^n,  chagar^,  lit.  to  gird^  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ephod  (1  Sam.  ii,  18;  2  Sam.  vi,  14),  to 
sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii,  81 ;  Isa.  xxxii,  11 ;  Jer.  iv,  8) ; 
the  use  of  the  term  may  illustrate  Gen.  iii,  7,  where 
the  garments  used  by  our  first  parents  are  called 
tnSin,  chagoroth'  (A.V.  "aprons"),  probably  meaning 
such  as  could  be  wound  round  the  body.  The  con- 
verse term  is  nro,  pathatA',  to  looam  or  unbind  (Psa. 

XXX,  11  ;   Isa.  XX,  2). 

The  number  of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrews  was 
considerable ;  a  single  suit  oonsistod  of  an  under  and 
upP^  garment,  and  was  termed  Q*^*?}^  7^^9  (Sept. 
<rroXi)  t/iart(tf]/,  i.  e.  cqfparatut  vettiwn  j  Judg.  xvii,  10). 
Where  more  than  one  is  spoken  of,  the  suits  are  termed 
riB'^bn  (ciXKaoaoyLivm  trroXai ;  A.  V.  *'  changes  of 
raiment;"  compare  Homer,  Od.  viii,  249,  ufiara  ^li^- 
fUHfia).  These  formed  in  ancient  times  one  of  the 
most  usual  presents  among  Orientals  (Harmer,  Obter- 
vatioru,  ii,  879  sq.) ;  five  (Gen.  xlr,  22)  and  even  ten 
changes  (2  Kings  v,  5)  were  thus  presented,  while  as 
many  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a  wager  (Judg.  xiv, 
12, 19).  The  highest  token  ofaffection  was  to  present 
the  robe  actually  worn  by  the  giver  (1  Sam.  xviii,  4 ; 
comp.  Homer,  //.  vi,  280 ;  Harmer,  ii,  888).  The  pres- 
entation of  a  robe  in  many  instances  amounted  to  in- 
stallatran  or  investiture  (Gen.  xli,  42 ;  Esth.  viii,  16 ; 
Isa.  xxii,  21 ;  comp.  Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  98) ;  on 
the  other  band,  taking  it  away  amounted  to  dismissal 
from  office  (2  Mace,  iv,  88).  The  production  of  the 
best  robe  was  a  mark  of  special  honor  in  a  household 
(Luke  XV,  22).  The  number  of  robes  thus  received  or 
kept  in  store  for  presents  was  very  large,  and  formed 
one  of  the  main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East  (Job 
xxvii,  16 ;  Matt,  vi,  19 ;  James  v,  2),  so  that  to  have 
ciothiMff=to  be  wealthy  and  poweiful  (Isa.  iii,  6,  7). 
On  grand  occasions  the  entertainer  offered  becoming 
robes  to  his  guests  (Trench  on  Parables,  p.  281).  Hence 
in  large  households  a  wardrobe  (Hnri^^)  was  required 
for  their  preservation  (2  Kings  x,  22 ;  compare  Har- 
mer, ii,  382),  superintended  by  a  special  officer,  named 
D'^*7jail  I'Sta,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  (2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
22).  Robes  reserved  for  special  occasions  are  termed 
nis^n-a(A.V.  "changeable  suits;"  Isa.  iii, 22;  Zech. 
iii,  4),  because  laid  aside  when  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  color  of  the  garment  was,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  generally  white ;  hence  a  spot  or  stain  read- 
ily showed  itself  (Isa.  lxiii,d;  Jude  28;  Rev.  iii,  4); 
reference  is  made  in  Lev.  xiii,47  sq.  to  a  ^rreeniith  or 
reddish  spot  of  a  leprous  character.  Jahn  (yi  rchdol,  i, 
8,  §  1>^)  conceives  this  to  be  not  the  result  of  leprosy, 
but  the  depredations  of  a  small  insect ;  but  Sehiling 
{De  Lqfra,  p.  192)  states  that  leprosy  taints  clothes. 


and  adds  'Hhe  spots  are  altogether  indelible,  and 
rather  to  spread  than  lessen  by  washing**  (Knobel, 
Cotnm,  in  1.  c).  Frequent  wasUngs  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fuller*a  art  were  necessary  to  preaei^'c  xht 
purity  of  the  Hebrew  dress.    See  Soap  ;  Fuixeb. 

The  business  of  making  clothes  devolved  upon  wom- 
en in  a  family  (Prov.  xxi,  22 ;  Acts  ix,  89) ;  little  art 
was  required  in  what  we  may  term  the  tailoring  de- 
partment ;  the  garments  came  forth  for  the  most  part 
ready  made  from  the  loom,  so  that  the  weaver  sup- 
planted the  tailor.  The  references  to  sewing  are  there- 
fore few :  the  term  *1feri  tcqtkar'  (Gen.  iii,  7 ;  Job  xvi, 

15 ;  Eccles.  iii,  7 ;  Ezek.  xiii,  18)  was  applied  by  the 
later  Jews  to  mending  rather  than  making  clothes. 

The  Hebrews  were  liable  to  the  chai^  of  extrava* 
gance  in  dress ;  Isaiah  in  particular  (iii,  16  sq.)  dilates 
on  the  numerous  robes  and  ornaments  worn  bv  the 
women  of  his  day.  The  same  subject  is  referred  to  in 
Jer.  iv,  80 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  10 ;  Zeph.  i,  8,  and  Ecclvs.  xi, 
4,  and  in  a  later  age  1  Tim.  ii,  9 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  3. — Smith, 
s.  V.  Comp.  Apparel;  Attire;  Clothing;  Gab* 
MEHT;  Raiment,  etc. 

DRESS  or  Clergy.     See  YESTMEXTg. 

Drew,  Samuel,  A.M.,  an  English  Methodist  local 
preacher  and  metaphysical  writer,  was  bom  March  3, 
1766,  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Austle,  of  a  poor  family, 
and  learned  the  shoemakers'  trade.  In  1785,  under 
the  preaching  of  Adam  Clarke,  he  became  a  Methodist. 
and  in  1788  he  became  a  local  preacher.  Drew  had 
received  no  early  instruction,  but  the  passion  for  read- 
mg  was  natural  to  him,  and  he  eariy  became  hhnself 
an  author.  But  his  gains  from  literature  did  not  snf* 
fice  for  his  maintenance  till  1809,  when  he  finally  quit- 
ted the  shoe-bench.  In  1819  he  was  invited  to  IJ\-er- 
pool  to  take  the  management  of  the  Imperuti  Maga- 
zine, published  by  the  Caxtons.  He  accepted  it,  and 
in  his  hands  the  enterprise  was  very  successful.  Mr. 
Drew  continued  to  edit  the  magazine,  after  its  remoTul 
to  London,  up  to  the  year  of  his  death.  In  1824  he 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  fh>m  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen.  His  literary  labors  were  very  abundant 
apart  from  the  journal ;  he  took  no  rest  till  the  *  *■  wfaeeb 
of  lifiB  stood  still,"  at  Helaton,  March  29, 1838.  His 
principal  work  ia  entitled  Treaiim  on  tke  Exietence  aatd 
A  ttribuies  of  God  (Lond.  1820,  2  vols.  8vo).  Among  his 
other  works  are  Remarke  upon  the  fret  part  of  the  ^*  Age 
of  Reason,''  by  Thomas  Paine  (1799, 8d  ed. ;  1820, 12mQ, 
and  N.  Y.  1881, 12mo) :— (%wmzfumt  upim  tke  Amec^ 
dotes  of  Methodism  m  Pobrhele  (1800)  :—Eest^  vpon  tke 
Immateriality  and  Immorta&ty  of  the  ^o»/(1802  ;  2d  cd. 
1808,  and  N.  T.  1829, 12mo)  i-^Essay  on  the  Resmrrve^ 
tion  of  tke  Body  (1809,  8%'o;  2d  ed.  1822)  i-^Ufe  ofDr, 
Coke  (1816,  8vo),  and  HisUjry  of  Count  ComoyaiOes 
(1820-24,  2  vola.  4to).  See  Life  of  Drew  bv  his  eldeist 
son  (N.  Y.  1885,  12mo);  Stevens,  History 'of  MefkoA- 
ism,  ii,  290 ;  iu,  491 ;  S.  Dunn,  in  The  Methodist,  N.  T., 
Nov.  24, 1866. 

Drezelius,  Jeremias,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Augsburg  in  1581,  entered  the  order  of  Jci^uits  at  17, 
was  for  28  years  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  elect- 
or Maximilian  I,  and  died  at  Munich  in  1638.  The 
people  worshipped  him  as  a  saint.  He  wrote  a  nnm> 
her  of  works  on  practical  religion,  which  have  been 
used  even  by  Protestants.  Collections  of  his  works 
have  been  several  times  published,  and  some  of  his 
productions  have  been  translated  into  different  lan- 
guages. His  work»,  in  complete  editions,  appeared  at 
Cologne,  1715;  Mainz,  1645;  Mnnich,  1628;  Antwerp, 
1657-60.  There  is  a  new  edition  of  his  Refections  om 
Eternity  (Lond.  1844, 12mo). 

Drey,  Johakn  Sebastiak  ton,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  16, 1777,  at  Kil- 
lingen.  He  was  ordained  priest  May  80, 1801 ;  was  ap- 
pointed in  1806  professor  at  the  Roman  Catholic  school 
of  Bottweil,  and  in  1812  professor  of  dogmatic  theolog]^ 
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at  the  newly-established  nnivenity  of  Ellwangen.  In 
1817  be  was  transferred,  with  the  whole  theolo^cal 
faculty,  to  the  University  of  TQbingen,  at  which  he 
lectured  on  dogmatic  theology,  history  of  doctrines, 
apologetics,  and  theological  encyclopndia  (from  1838 
only  on  the  two  last-named  branches).  He  resigned 
in  1846,  and  died  at  Tlibingen  on  Febmary  19,  1853. 
Drev  was  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  Roman  Catholic 
Germany.  He  is  especially  known  for  his  great  work 
on  Apologetics  (JOhriiUiche  Apologeiik,  Mains,  1888-47, 
3  vols.).  He  also  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Theology  (£inleUung  m  das  SUtdium  der  Theologies 
Tubing.  1819),  Researches  on  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions and  Canons  (  Untenuehungen  aber  die  ConstUutumen 
und  CcMonea  der  ApoeteL,  Tubingen,  1832),  and  several 
other  works.  He  established,  with  Gratz  (q.  y.)  and  Hir- 
scher  (q.  v.),  in  1819,  the  Theotogieehe  Quarttilackrift^ 
which  is  still  (1868)  one  of  the  ablest  journals  of  scien- 
tific theology  published  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  also  contributed  a  large  number  of  articles  to  the 
Kircken^Lexihon  of  Wetzer  and  Welte.  See  Heible, 
in  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch.-Lex,  xii,  807. 

Driedo,  or  DridoenB,  Jak,  a  Roman  Catholic 
divine,  was  bom  at  Turnhout,  in  Brabant.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  University  of  Louvain,  where  he  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Adrian  Florent,  afterwards  Adrian  VI,  and  be- 
came professor  of  theology  there.  In  the  controversy 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Roman  Cdtholics  he  took 
an  active  part;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Erasmus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  disputed  both  coolly 
and  learnedly.  He  died  at  Louvain  in  1585.  He 
wrote  Lib.  IV  de  Scripturie  et  DogtfuMm  EccietUuti' 
cis: — Lib.  If  de  Gratia  et  Libera  Arbitrio: — De  Con- 
cordia  Liberi  ArbitrU  et  Pnedestinatiotm : — De  Captiv- 
itate  et  HedempHone  Generie  Numani;  and  De  Lahertatt 
Christiana.— hLorerif  cited  by  Hook,  EccL  Biog.  iv,  501. 

Driessen,  Aktonius,  was  bom  in  the  year  1684  at 
Sittard,  was  successively  settled  as  pastor  at  Maes- 
tricht  and  Utrecht,  and  was  in  1717  inaugurated  as 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Groningen. 
This  position  he  held  till  released  by  death,  Nov.  11, 
1748.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety  and  eminent 
learning,  and  was  ardently  attached  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  was,  withal,  a  man  of 
melancholic  temperament,  and  of  an  intolerant  spirit. 
His  zeal  for  truth,  or  what  he  regarded  as  such,  in- 
volved him  in  many  unpleasant  controversies,  and 
that,  too,  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  his 
day — ^with  Wlttichius,  his  colleague,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that,  with  Taco  van  den  Honert,  professor 
at  Lcyden,  both  o(  whem  he  accused  of  Spinozism ; 
with  Lampe,  and  professor  Ode,  of  Utrecht,  whom  he 
accused  of  Rodllism,  or  heterodox  views  respecting 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the 
charge  being  founded  upon  Lampe^s  interpretation  of 
John  V,  26,  and  xv,  26 ;  with  the  celebrated  Vcncma, 
whom  he  charged  with  Arminianism;  and  with  the 
learned  Schultcns,  because  he  endeavored  to  eluci- 
date the  Hebrew  by  the  aid  of  the  kindred  dialects, 
especially  by  that  of  the  Arabic.  These  controversies 
were  all  carried  on  in  Latin,  and  were  on  both  sides 
characterized  by  the  acrimony  common  to  theological 
disputes  in  those  days.  His  writings  are  very  volu- 
minous, chiefly  of  a  polemic  character,  and  mostly  in 
Latin.  His  treatise  on  Evangelical  JforaUfg,  or  the 
Christian  Virtues,  is  written  in  Dutch. 

Drink  (the  verb  is  expressed  in  Heb.  by  the  cog- 
nate terms  H)^^,  ^akah',  and  ^ri^,  shathah' ;  Greek 
TTivto),  The  drinks  of  the  Hebrews  were :  1.  Water 
(q.  v.);  2.  Wine  (q.  v.);  3.  Artificial  liquor  ("13d,  <ri- 
KfpcL,  "  strong  drink'*  [see  Shskab]  ;  4.  Vin^for  (q. 
v.).  As  drinking  utensils,  they  made  use  of  various 
forms  of  vessels :  1,  the  eup  (q.  v.),  the  most  general 
term  (ois);  2,  the  gtbkt  O^B?)  covered  tankard)  or 


"  basin"  (q<T.),  fiom  which  the  fluid  was  poured  intd 
the  chalice  (?'^^ll,  bumpery  oomp.  Jer.  xxxv,  5)  and 
bowl  (p'^Tp,  mixing-cup,  cratera) ;  3,  the  mug  (nnfi^C, 
"  cruse")  or  pitcher;  and,  4,  the  saucer  (i^blj,  fTliap, 
patera)  or  shallow  libation  dish  (q.  v.)  Homs  were 
probably  used  in  the  earliest  times.  See  Beybraob. 
The  term  *' drink"  is  frequently  used  figuratively  in 
the  Scriptures  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  496). 
The  wise  man  exhorts  his  disciple  (Prov.  v,  15)  to 
*^ drink  water  out  of  his  own  cistern;"  to  content 
himself  with  the  lawful  pleasures  of  marriage,  with- 
out wandering  in  his  affections.  To  eat  and  drink  is 
used  in  Eccles.  v,  18,  to  signify  people's  enjoying  them- 
selves ;  and  in  tlie  Gospel  for  living  in  a  common  and 
ordinary  manner  (Matt,  xi,  13).  The  apostles  say  they 
ate  and  drank  with  Christ  after  his  resurrection ;  that 
is,  they  conversed,  and  lived  in  their  usual  manner, 
freely,  with  him  (Acts  x,  41).  Jeremiah  (ii,  18)  re- 
proaches the  Jews  with  having  had  recourse  to  £gypt 
for  muddy  water  to  drink,  and  to  Assyria,  to  drink  the 
water  of  their  river ;  that  is,  the  water  of  the  Kile  and 
of  the  Euphrates ;  meaning,  soliciting  the  assistance 
of  those  people.  To  drink  blood  signifies  to  be  satiated 
with  slaughter  (Ezek.  xxxix,  18).  Our  Lord  com- 
mands us  to  drink  his  blood  and  to  eat  his  flesh  (John 
vi) :  we  eat  and  drink  both  figuratively  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. To  drink  water  by  measure  (Ezek.  iv,  11),  and 
to  buy  water  to  drink  (Lam.  v,  4),  denote  extreme 
scarcit}'  and  desolation.  On  &st-days  the  Jews  ab- 
stained from  drinking  during  the  whole  day,  believing 
it  to  be  equally  of  the  essence  of  a  fast  to  suffer  thirst 
as  to  suffer  hunger.     See  Fast. 

DRINK,  Strong,  stands  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  render- 
ing of  the  Heb.  word  '^SUJ,  shekar'  (Gnecized  oixtQa^ 
Luke  i,  15),  which,  in  its  etymological  sense,  applies  to 
any  beverage  that  had  intoxicating  qualities :  it  is  gen- 
erally found  connected  with  wine,  either  as  an  ex- 
haustive expression  for  all  other  liquors  (o.  g.  Judg. 
xiii,  4 ;  Luke  i,  15),  or  as  parallel  to  it,  particularly  in 
poetical  passages  (e.  g.  Isa.  v,  11;  liic.  ii,  11);  in 
Num.  xxviii,  7,  and  Psa.  Ixix,  12,  however,  it  stands 
by  itself,  and  must  be  regarded  as  including  wine. 
The  Bible  itself  throws  little  light  upon  the  nature  of 
the  mixtures  described  under  this  term.  We  may  in- 
fer from  Cant,  viii,  2  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  the  juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the 
grape  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine :  the  pomegran- 
ate, which  is  there  noticed,  was  probably  one  out  of 
many  fruits  so  used.  In  Isa.  xxiy,  9  there  may  be  a 
reference  to  the  sweetness  of  some  kind  of  strong  drink. 
In  Num.  xxviii,  7,  strong  drink  is  clearly  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  wine,  which  was  ordered  in  Exod.  xxix,  40. 
With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  term  in  later 
times  we  have  the  explicit  statement  of  Jerome  (Ep. 
ad  Nepyt,\  as  well  as  other  sources  of  information, 
from  which  we  may  state  that  the  following  beverages 
were  known  to  the  Jews :  1.  Beer,  which  was  largely 
consumed  in  Egypt  under  the  name  oizgthus  (Herod.' 
ii,  77 ;  Died.  Sic.  i,  34),  and  was  thence  introduced  into 
Pidestine  (Mishna,  Pesack,  iii,  1).  It  was  made  of  bar- 
ley; certain  herbs,  such  as  lupin  and  skirrctt,  were 
used  as  substitutes  for  hops  (Colum.  x,  114).  The 
buzah  of  modem  Eg}'pt  is  made  of  liarley-bread,  crum- 
bled in  water,  and  left  until  it  has  fermented  (Lane,  i, 
131):  the  Arabians  mix  it  with  spices  (Burckhardt's 
AmbiOj  i,  213),  as  described  in  Isa.  v,  22.  The  Mishna 
(L  c.)  seems  to  apply  the  term  s&eAor  more  especially 
to  a  Median  drink,  probably  a  kind  of  beer  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  modern  buzah;  the  Edomite  dbo- 
meis,  noticed  in  the  same  place,  was  probably  another 
kind  of  beer,  and  may  have  held  the  same  posititm 
among  the  Jews  that  bitter  beer  does  among  ourselves. 
2.  Gdery  which  is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  (Termn.  xi,  2) 
as  apple-vnne,  8,  Iloneg-uiney  of  which  there  were  two 
sorts,  one  like  the  oivofuXi  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  no- 


DiLcturs  of  wm«,  honey,  and  peppcrj  the  other  >  do- 1 
coction  of  the  Juice  of  the  gript,  termed  iJetiut  (hon«v)  | 
by  Iha  Uehrewe,  and  dibi  hy  the  modtni  SjTuni,  re-  \ 
ttmbltng  the  i'^fia  of  the  Greckg  «nd  the  df/rtaum 
of  the  Romaiu,  and  timlUrly  uied,  lelnt;  mixed  either 
with  wine,  milk,  or  water.  4,  Dalii-mie,  which  wm 
m\aa  manufoctund  in  £)£ypt  (olvoc  faivucqioc,  Herod, 
il,  W ;  iii,  20).  It  wm  made  by  maahing  the  frnit  in 
water  in  certain  proportions  (Plin.  liv,  19,  B),  A  »iiii- 
itur  method  in  Mill  used  In  Arabia,  except  that  theftnit 
19  not  maihed  (Burckhardt'9  Arabia,  il,  364):  the  palm 
wine  of  modem  Egypt  i>  the  sap  of  the  tree  iteelF,  ob- 
tained by  making  an  incisioD  into  iU  heart  (Wilkin- 
*on,  ii,  171).  6.  Varioua  other  f^uit*  and  vegetablea 
are  enumerated  by  Pliny  (xiv,  19)  u  >upplying  mate- 
rials tar /odiliMu  or  home-made  wine,  auch  ai  6i^, 
millet,  the  carob  fruit,  etc.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Hebrews  applied  rouiw  to  this  purpose  in  the  aim- 
pie  manner  rollowed  by  the  Arabiaos  (Burckhaidt,  ii, 
ST7).  vli.,  by  putting  them  in  Jars  of  water  and  bory- 
ingtbem  in  the  ground  udUI  fermentation  takes  place. 
— Smith,  B.v.    See  Wise. 

DEINK-OFFERING  (TJ^J,  «'«*,  or  ^^05,  m- 
«U';  wBvSii,  compan  auMiii^ai,  Phil,  ii,  17).'  One 
form  of  this  coniistad,  according  to  the  lilnal  law,  of 
wine  (Num.  XV,  6;  Hos.  ix,4:  Sirach  i,  Id  [IT] ;  com- 
pare Curt,  vli,  8,18;  Pliny,  xiv,  U;  ISad,  i,  463;  X, 
579]  Of^).  zii,  liC2;  on  the  beat  sorts  of  wine  for  this 
purpose,  see  the  Mishna,  ifavuA,  viii,  6  sq.),  which, 
according  to  Josephng  (Ant.  iii,  8,  4),  was  poured 
around  the  altar  (irtpi  nr  flu^uv,  t.  e.  the  burnt  altar, 
Exod,  XXX,  9),  and  not,  as  the  Jews  understand  It 
(Mbbna,  Saecah,  iv,  9),  in  a  cbaonel  or  tube  of  it. 

offerings  (Num.  vi.  IB,  17  ;  2  Kings  xvi,  13 ;  Joel  i.  9, 
13  i  ii,  14),  an  addition  to  the  burnt  and  thank  olTer- 
ing>  (not  the  sin  oJid  trespass  offering),  which  consist- 
ed of  quadrupeds  (Num.  v[,  17 ;  xv,  5,  10;  1  Chrua. 
xiix,  21 ;  2  ChroD.  xxix,  36),  and  were,  like  these, 
presented,  sometimes  by  private  persons  and  some- 
times in  the  nanio  of  the  people,  daily  (Exod.  xxix, 
iO :  Num.  xxviii,  7),  on  the  Sablath  (Num.  xxvlii,  9), 
and  on  feast-days  (Num.  xiviu,  14 ;  xxlx,  6, 16,  34), 
in  such  proportion  that  one  lamb  was  reckoned  to  re- 
quire one  (burth  of  a  bin  of  wine,  one  ram  a  third  of 
a  hin,  and  one  bnllock  a  halF  hin  (Num.  xv,  5  sq.( 
xxviii,  7, 14).  In  the  (second)  Temple  Lquors  were 
kept  ready  for  drink-offerings  (Joseph.  War,  x,  13,  6), 
and  were  dispcnwd  (Miahna,  Shftal.  v,  1,  3  and  4)  by 
the  prefect  oriihations  (B^SOJil  ^S).  The  Israelites 
frequeotlv  devoled  drink-offerings  also  to  foreign  dei- 
ties (Isa.lrii,  6;  liv,!!;  Jer.  vii,  18;  xix,  IB;  xliT, 
17;  Eiek.  xx,  2S),  as  throughout  antiquity  libations 
ot  wine  were  made  to  heathen  gods  (see  Smith's  Diet, 
o/ao«..4n(i?.8,v.  S«crifldnm,p,846).  On  the  wa- 
ter-libation at  the  festival  of  booths,  see  Tabebna- 


sq. ;  Gesanius,  Utacmr.  p.  206);  C='^,  n'faut,  1  Kings 
<v,  28  (Sept.  Sp^a ;  V ulg.  jumnHim  i  A.V.  "  mule"  in 
E»th,viii,ll),  14;  "swift  beast"  in  Mic.  i,  13),  a  <feaf 
or  fleet  courser  (see  Bocbait,  Hierot.  i,  36)  -,  TjSj. 
ramnai',  Esth.  viii,  10  (Sept.  and  Vulg.  alb^tther 
paraphrase),  anuire  (fully  D'sa'^n  ^32  B^S^n^nxn. 
ha-aeAatlenmitn  btntg  ha-rantmaJcim,  tie  maUa,  aomt  of 
aursf,  A.  V.  "young  dromedaries").  See  Hobse; 
Mole.  The  drome£ry  is  properly  the  African  or 
Atalnan  species  of  camel  {Camtha  dromtdariuM),  hav- 
ing only  one  hump  (Welbted,  i.  204),  in  distinction 
from  the  Bactrisn  (Aristotle,  Anim.  ii,  2;  Plinj-,  \-iii, 
26;  Apulej.  Alia,  vii,  p.  152,  Bip.),  which  has  two 
(ri^3^,  Isa.  zxx,  G).  It  is  thus  the  kind  n&aaUy 
■poken  of  in  Scripture  (Beb.  ^S;,  gamal')  and  in  the 
Eait  (Arabic  joisi),  where  it  is  a  widely-found  and  ci- 
coedingly  naeful  animal.  It  baa  a  alender  bodily 
frame,  long  neck,  small  head  and  ears,  and  ia  of  a 
gray  or  brown  (very  seldom  black)  color  of  tkin,  and 
usually  6)  feet  high.  (The  Talmud,  SluMatk,  v.  1. 
speaks  of  n  peculiar  variety,  npXl,  which  the  Gemara 
interptels  to  mean  the  whUt  camel.)  The  donble- 
homped  (called  also  TurlaA')  camel  is  the  largest  and 
strongest  (being  capable  of  carrying  from  800  to  liOO 
pounds),  but  is  so  much  affected  by  the  heat  of  the 
Bun  as  to  be  unserriceable  dnring  the  summer  months. 
The  one-humped  camel,  or  proper  dromedary,  wbich  \t 
everywhere  met  with  in  Syria  and  Palestine  (Seetien, 
xviii,  448),  is  the  one  referred  to  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  20  (sec 
Gesenios,  Coamitt.  in  loc.)  l>y  the  term  tll'^Sns,  Hr. 
karoA'  (the  versions  all  vague  or  wrong ;  Sefrt.  ^na- 
!ia,  Vulg.  o.mi<a,  A.  Y.  "  swift  beasts"),  so  calltd 
fhim  their  boutuSng  motion  (Bochart,  Hitrot.  i,  90). 
which  is  very  rapid  (BnrckhardI,  fedoimu,  ii,  76).  and 
is  sometimes  accelerated  by  musical  Instruments  (Sadi 
Oulist.  p.  190).     lis  greater  speed  is  in  conaeqaence 


ivid- 


nal  cases  even  prior  to  the  exile  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
3am.  vii.  C).  On  the  other  hand.  Eiyah  poured  water 
on  the  altar  (1  Kings  xriii,  34  sq.)  merely  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  his  mliacle  in  oontrast  with  bis  idolatrous 
competitors  (Josephns,  Ant.  viii,  13,  5),  On  Uie  oil- 
libation  of  Gen.  XXXV,  14,  see  Stoxg.  Psalm  xri,  S 
(but  probably  not  Zech.  ix,  7)  appears  to  contain  an 
allusion  to  hcathenisli  drink-offerings  consisting  of 
wine  mingled  with  blood  (risum  auiraium),  which, 
eapedslly  when  persons  bound  themselves  to  a  fearful 
undertaking,  it  was  cuslomaiy  to  drink  (Sallost,  Calil. 
ixii,  1;  Sil.  Hal.  ii,  426  sq.).— Winer,  ii,  629.  See 
Offerino. 

Dromedary  stands  in  the  A.  V.  for  the  following 
Hob,  word*:  1=3,  be'lxr,  Isa.  Ix,  6  (Sept.  ita/iijXoci 
Vulg.  (fmninlar^),  fern.  m=9,  UkrtA',  Jer.  ii,  23 


ofa  finer  and  more  elegant  stmctuTE  (Russel.  Alfppn, 
ii,  44 ;  Prosp.  Alp.  Rtr.  ^.  iv,  7,  p.  223  sq. ;  Sonnini. 
Ttxib.  i,  Bfl9),  BO  that  it  can  not  only  make  more  miles 
per  hour  (Shaw,  Trae.  p.  149),  but  maintain  thia  piee 
for  a  greet  number  of  days  together  (Pococke.  Eatl,  i 
309;  Volney,  ii,  260;  lIBsI,  A'aehr.  c.  Marokto,  p. 
289).  They  carry  only  600  to  700  ponnds.  A  drom- 
edary is  properly  a  camel,  distinguished  froai  the  com- 
mon one  only  by  its  breed  and  training,  ap  n  saddle- 
horse  is  distinguished  from  a  cart-hone.  Tliis  brwd 
ia  called  swift  with  respect  to  otlier  camels,  not  w-iih 
respect  to  other  animals;  for  the  came]  is  not  emi- 
nently a  swift  animal,  and  those  most  renowned  for 
their  fleetness  are  not  in  any  way  comparable  to  the 
horse.  The  best-trained  camels  cannot  sustun  a  gallop 
above  half  an  hour,  in  which,  at  forced  speed,  ttiey 
may  make  about  dgbt  or  lune  miles.     This  is  Uteir 


highest  exertion.  A  forced  trot  Is  not  bo  contrary  to 
tbc  camsl's  natitre,  uid  it  oill  aapport  it  for  lereral 
hours  without  evincing  any  gymptopis  of  btigae ;  but 
even  here  the  utmost  degree  of  celerity  of  the  very 
beat-bred  dromedary  does  not  exceed  sboDt  twelve 
miles  ui  boor  i  snd  it  is  tbcrelbre  in  this  pace  also 
less  eipeditioDS  than  a  moderately  good  horse  (Kitto, 
rid.  Bible,  note  on  Jer.  ii,  28).  ■'  It  is  not  therefore," 
says  Burckhardt,  to  trhom  we  owe  this  statement,  "by 
extreme  celerity  that  the  htjeint  uai  delouli  are  dis- 
tinguished, however  surprising  may  he  the  stories  re- 
lated on  this  subject  both  in  Europe  and  the  Ksst ;  hot 
they  are  perhaps  unequalled  bj  any  quadrupeds  for 
the  ease  with  which  they  carry  their  rider  through  an 
uninterrupted  jonmey  of  several  days  and  nights, 
when  they  are  allowed  to  persevere  in  their  own  favor- 
ite pace,  wliich  is  a  kind  of  easy  amble,  at  the  rate  of 
about  Ave  miles  or  live  miles  and  a  half  in  the  hour" 
(Ai»u  on  the  Btdamni,  p.  2^).  In  proportion  to  its 
wei^t,  the  camel  takes  bat  little  nourishment  (Phi- 
lostr.  Apol.  i.41);  it  eats  in  tweuty-four  hours  a  sin- 
gle meat  of  burley  or  beam  (husks,  Ujshna,  Shabb, 
vii,  1  i  coni|>.  Minutoli,  ^VocUr.  p.  2G9 ;  see  Welisted,  i, 
206);  also  dough  or  cakes;  and  in  the  wont  of  all  these, 
grass  and  thistles,  about  a  pound's  weight;  it  drinks 
slowly  (Cotovic.  /finer,  iii,  21),  after  it  has  made  the 
water  muddy  with  its  f^et,  and  can  go  even  IG  (some 
say  W)  days  without  drinkhig  (Aristotle,  Atiim.  vlU, 
10,  and  Pliny,  viii,  £6,  give  only  four  days;  but  this 
prgbably  means  its  ordinary  intervals  between  drink- 
ing times:  see  Bussel,  Aleppo,  ii,  M);  altliouBh  the 
herbs  wet  with  dew  in  the  desert  constantly  supply 
moisture ;  bcaides,  the  cBmel's  double  cell-formed  stom- 
ach apparently  serves  as  a  receptacle  of  water,  from 
which  it  moistens  its  usually  dry  fodder,  and  by  means 
of  Tuminstiun  can  even  assuage  its  thirst.  Travellers 
suffering  from  want  of  water  in  the  desert  not  unfre- 
qucntly  sUughler  a  camel,  and  alUy  their  thirst  with 
the  water  from  its  stomach,  which  is  clear  and  pure. 
(On  Che  diseases  of  the  camel,  see  Browne,  Trar.  p. 
SGJ.)  Camels  were  in  use  as  euly  as  the  patriarchal 
ages  (Gen.  xii,lG;  zxiv,10«t.i  xxi,  43;  xiii,17; 
xxiii,  7;  compare  Job  i,  S;  zlii,  12;  see  Aristotle, 
Anim.  ix,  10),  and  in  later  times  these  animals  were  a 
very  Taluahle  possession  to  the  Israelites  (1  Cbron. 
xzxrii,  30 ;  Tob.  x,  11 ;  Ezra  ii,  67  ;  comp.  Uarmer, 
iii,  835) ;  although  they  appear  to  hiLve  been  less  pre- 
cious than  with  the  neighboring  Arabic  tribes  (Jiidg. 
vi,  6i  vii,12;  1  Sam.  xv,  3;  xivil,  0;  Gen.  sxxvii, 
25;  Jer.  xlix,  33;  comp.  Mishna,  £Atiii.  xxiv,  8;  see 


of  wares  and  baggage  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25;  Judg.  vl,  6; 
]  Cbron.  xii,40;  1  Kings  x,  3;  2  ChroD.  xiv,  14;  2 
Kings  viii,  9;  Isa.  xxx,  T;  Ix,  6;  comp.  Josephus, 
Life,  24 ;  Curt,  v,  6,  9),  since  they  carry  a  large  load 
(Volney,  ii,  811;  Lorent,  Wund.  p.  120;  Kussel,  ii, 
S4 ;  see  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  bi),  and  are  more  sure-footed  in 
hilly  regions  than  the  ass  (WelisCed,  i,  205;  ii,  68). 
They  were  also  used  for  riding  (Gen.  xxiv,  <34 ;  1  Sam. 
xxz,  17  j  comp.  Traihi,  Trav.  p.  4S5 ;  Niebuhr,  Tna.  i, 
21&),  and  women,  seldom  males,  generally  sat  in  a 
kind  otbasketor  sedan-chair  (13,  see  Geaenios,  Tit: 
p.  715),  which  was  fastened  on  the  hack  of  the  camel 
(Gen.  xxxi,  B4),  being  apacions,  and  covered  on  all 
sides  (see  RKmpfer,  Amom.  p.  147;  Pococke,  £att,  1, 
pi.  68).  On  account  of  its  long  but  slow  stride,  and 
its  light  gait  (Tiachendorf,  Sett,  i,  258),  the  beast  has 
a  regular  rocking  motion,  not  disBgreeabic  in  ilselr  to 
the  rider,  but  so  uniform  ss  at  length  to  liecame  weari- 
some (Lorent,  Wander,  p.  11!!).  Cyrus  trained  camels 
to  fight  (in  order  to  make  the  horses  of  the  enemy 


tnm,  Herod.  1,  80;  iEUan,  Anim.  iii,  7;  comp.  Pliny, 
viii,  36;  Polynn.vii,6,6),  andhadeven  a  camel  troop 
(camels  ridden  by  horsemen,  Isa.  xxi,  7 ;  comp.  Xen- 
oph.  Cy"(i.vi.  2,  8;  vli,  1,  27,48  sq. ;  Herod,  vi),  86; 
on  the  mUitsrA'  use  of  camels  among  other  people,  see 
Diod.  Sic,  ii,  64;  iii.  45;  LIvy,  xxxvii,  4U;  Appian, 
^.32  J  Pollux,  Onom.  X,  8;  Herodian,  iv,  U,  4  ;  Ve- 
get.  iii,  2S ;  comp.  Gesen.  Commml.  t.  Jei.  i,  661 ;  and 
Judg.  vii,  12).  Bonaparte,  when  commanding  tlie 
French  army  in  Egypt,  formed  fl  militarj-  corps  moant- 
ed  on  dromedaries.  In  loading  or  mounting  the  cam- 
el, it  is  made,  on  a  given  aignsl,  to  fall  on  the  knees 
and  breast  (-■'~3tn  ;  comp.  Amob.  Ado.  gtatt.  ii,  26), 
and  receive  the  bunlen.  which  hangs  over  the  bsck  on 
both  siilcB ;  and  when  it  is  loo  heavy  the  animal  utters 
a  mournful  cry  (Flinv,  vill,  26;  compare  Schweigger, 
Ileiit,  p.  264;  Host,  Mamkh),  p.  288;  Cotovic.  Hintr. 
p.  4IH).     On  the  Assyrian  monuments  a  kneeling 


LoadiiiE  a  Ci 


Gsmel  receiving  its  load  is  found,  designed  with  con- 
siderable truth  and  spirit:  the  lees  bent  under,  the 
tail  raised,  the  foot  of  the  man  nn  the  neck  of  the  ani- 
mal to  keep  it  from  ri^ng,  while  a  second  adjusts  cbe 
burden  tTom  behind,  form  a  group  seen  every  day  in 
"  ■    n  an  Eastern  town  (Layar' 


Leo  Aftic.  Deicr.  A/r.  ix,  p.  145;  Detrr.  de  rEgypte, 

xvi,  186).     They  were  cenerally  used,  however  (espe-  ]  Bab.  p.  496).     They  are  often  stuhWrn  and  vl 

daily  In  the  caravans  of  the  desart),  for  transportation  j  although  generally  tractable,  except  in  the  til 
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heat  (Leo  Afric.  Ix,  90 ;  Cbardin,  Foyqpie,  Ul,  878 ;  oomp. 
Jer.  ii,  23);  among  the  Arabs  they  are  regarded  aa 
very  revengeful  (compare  Olear.  Trav,  p.  800;  hence 
also  their  name,  from  9^|f  to  treat  evil ;  see  Qeaenina, 
T%esaur.  p.  293).  .  They  are  tanght  to  go  by  a  touch 
(K&mpfer,  Amom.  p.  724),  and  are  guided  by  certain 
(guttural)  sounds ;  and  their  necks  are  hung  with  or- 
naments (Jndg.  viii,  21,  26 ;  see  WeUated,  i,  209). 
Camel-drivers  are  called  in  the  Talmud  1*^^91,  ^om- 
malm  {MUkna,  il,  101 ;  ui,  74).  Camels'  milk  has  al- 
ways been  highly  esteemed  in  the  East  as  a  cooling 
drinlc  (Pliny,  xi,  96;  xxviii,  88;  Aristotle,  Anim,  vi, 
25;  Dtod.  Sic.  iii,  45;  Niebuhr,  Trav,  i,  314;  Kussel, 
AkppOj  ii,  46;  Buckingliam,  ife§opot.  p.  142;  Hdst, 
MarokkOy  p.  288;  Tischendorf,  Jieite,  i,  256);  when 
fermented  it  has  an  intoxicating  quali^  (Pallas,  Rms, 
i,  240).  The  flesh,  especially  of  the  hump  (Freytag, 
DartlelL  d.  Arab.  Vertkmut,  p.  55),  is  eaten  by  the  Ar* 
abs  with  great  relish  (Aristotle,  u4mm.  vi,  26;  Diod. 
Sic.  ii,  54 ;  Herod,  i,  128 ;  Jerome,  in  Jovin,  ii,  6 ;  Hdst, 
Marok.  p.  288 ;  Rnssel,  ii,  32  sq. ;  BosenmQller,  Morg, 
ii,  163  sq.) ;  to  the  Hebrews  it  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xi, 
4 ;  see  Rosenmuller  in  Bocliart,  i,  12 ;  Michaelis,  Mob. 

Hecht.  iv,  202).     Of  the  hair  (Talmud,  icoo^  *1or, 

Mishna,  CkU.  vii,  1),  wliich  in  the  spring  falls  off  of 
itself,  are  made  coarse  cloths  and  garments  (Matt,  iii, 
4),  and  tent-covers  (Buckingliam,  Truv.  ii,  86 ;  Meeop. 
p.  142*  Russel,  AUppOj  ii,  47 ;  Harmer,  iii,  856 ;  Otho, 
Lex,  Rabb.  p.  114 ;  yetjme  textures  of  camels'-hair  are 
aiao  mentioned,  iElian,  Anim.  xvii,  34).  Of  the  hide, 
sandals  and  water-skins  are  made,  and  the  dung  serves 
B8,Aiel  (Yolney,  i,  296).  The  proverb  of  Matt,  xix, 
24  ttlso  occurs  in  the  Koran  (Sur.  vii,  38),  and  the  Tal- 

mudists  employ  in  the  same  sense  Mfi^p]^  ^7^*?  ^*^^ 
KStl^^,  an  elephcmt  entering  a  needWs  efft  (Buxtori^ 
Lex.  Talm.  col.  1722).  On  Matt,  xxiii,  24,  and  other 
Arab  and  Rabbinic  proverbs  which  are  spoken  of  the 
camel,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  25.  See  generally  Bo- 
chart,  i,  3  sq. ;  Fabri  Evagat,  ii,  381  sq. ;  Bnrckhardt, 
Bedoidns^  p.  157  sq. ;  857  sq. ;  Oken,  Naturgeeck.  Ill, 
ii,  704  sq. ;  Tilesins  in  the  HcM,  EncgkXop.  xxi,  28  sq. 
—Winer,  i,  645.    Compare  Camel. 

Drontheim  (Korweg.  Trondhjein\  a  city  in  Nor- 
way, with  a  population  in  1865  of  19,287  inhabiUnts. 
Alwut  1020  the  first  episcopal  see  of  Norway  was  es- 
tablished at  Drontheim,  which  was  thenceforward  the 
centre  of  the  missionary  efforts  for  the  Christianization 
of  the  country.  At  first  the  bishopric  belonged  to  the 
episcopal  province  of  Hamburg-Bremen ;  on  the  ele- 
vation of  Lund  to  be  an  archiepiscopal  see,  Drontheim, 
with  all  the  Scandinavian  dioceses,  became  subordinate 
to  the  archbishop  of  Lund.  In  1152  Drontheim  was 
made  the  metropolitan  see  for  all  NonK'ay,  and  as  such 
it  embraced  seven  sufi&agan  bishops,  namely,  Bergen, 
Stavanger,  Hammer,  and  Anslo  (Opslo)  in  Norway, 
Sodren  in  the  Orkney  Islands^  Holum  in  Iceland,  and 
Garde  in  Greenland.  The  cathedral  of  Drontheim 
contained  the  relics  of  king  Olav  the  Saint,  who  was 
venerated  by  the  whole  kingdom  as  its  patron,  and 
whose  grave  was  consequently  visited  by  numerous 
pilgrims.  It  was  also  the  capital  of  Norway,  and  bad 
before  the  Reformation  ten  churches  and  five  convents. 
Since  the  Reformation  it  has  remained  the  seat  of  a 
Lutheran  bishop.  Sec  Norway.  A  list  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Drontheim  is  given  in  Torfsos,  Hutoria  Norve- 
gicB. — Wetzer  u,  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikoriy  iii,  305. 

Dropsy,  a  well-knovm  disease  (mentioned  only  in 
Luke  xiv,  2,  in  the  case  of  the  dropsical  man,  vSpom- 
rdf,  cured  by  our  Saviour  on  the  Sabbath),  manifested 
by  a  morbid  collection  of  watery  secretion  in  any  of 
the  cavities  of  the  body.     See  Disbase. 

Dross  (3*^0,  siffy  once  [Ezek.  xxii,  18,  text]  ^i^lD, 
9Ug,  what  goes  ojf  In  refining),  the  scorioe  or  impurities 
of  silver  separated  from  the  ore,  or  rusted  or  adultera- 


ted forms,  by  the  proceM  of  melting  (Pror.  zxr,  4  ; 
xxvi,  23 ;  Psa.  cxix,  119) ;  also  the  base  metal,  or  mix- 
t^re  itself  prior  to  smelting  (laa.  i,  22, 25 ;  Ezek.  xxii, 
18, 19).     See  Mktau 

Droste  ma  Visoherixii^  CLBmors  Auourr,  Bar- 
OS  von,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  bom  at   Mftn- 
ster,  Westphalia,  January  22, 1778.     He  studied  theol- 
ogy and  philoiophy  at  Monster,  and  was  early  intro- 
duced into  the  Uteruy  circle  of  the  prineesa  Amalia 
of  Gallitsin  (q.  v.).    After  travelling  for  some  time  In 
Italy,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  art,  he 
was  consecrated  a  priest  at  Mtinster  on  May  14,  1798, 
by  his  brother  Kaspar  Maximilian,  who  had  been,  sinee 
1795^  assistant  bishop  (weihbishof)  of  Miinster.     In 
1807  he  was  elected  by  the  chapter  vicar  general,  and, 
as  such,  administered  the  diocese  nntfl  1818,  when  Na- 
poleon appointed  the  baron  von  Spiegel  bishop  of  liftn- 
ster.    In  order  to  avoid  a  schism,  Droste  conferred  the 
adminiatration  of  the  diocese  npon  the  new  bisbop. 
During  the  Congress  of  Vienna  he  went  to  Bome,  to 
make  a  report  on  the  sttnation  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  Germany.    On  his  return,  March,  1815,  he  published 
a  papal  brief,  which  dissolved  the  diapter  estabUshed 
by  Napoleon,  and  relieved  the  baron  von  Spiegel  firvm 
the  administration  of  the  diocese.    The  pspal  decree 
was  recognised  by  the  kmg  of  Prussia,  who  had  beccne 
the  sovereign  of  Monster ;  but  soon  conflicts  arose  be- 
tween the  Prussian  government  and  Droste,  vrho  had 
again  taken  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  diooese. 
He  forbade  Boman  Catholic  theological  students  to 
study  at  the  new  Prussian  University  of  Bonn.     After 
the  conclusion  of  the  concordat  between  Prossia  and 
the  pope,  Droste  again  retired  into  private  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  the  extension  of  a  new  associa- 
tion of  Sisters  of  Charity  which  he  had  founded.     In 
1827  he  was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of  Mianster. 
In  1885  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Cologne,  he  bav- 
ing  previously  promised  to  adhere  to  an  agreement 
concluded  between  the  Prussian  government  and  the 
late  archbishop  of  Cologne  concerning  marriages  be- 
tween Boman  Catholics  and  Protestants.     But  soon 
after  his  inthronization,  the  new  archbishop  was  in- 
volved in  serious  conflicts  with  the  government.     He 
maintained  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  Prussian 
government  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  agreement 
between  the  government  and  archbishop  Spiegel  (to 
foMch  oB  the  other  Jnthope  oj"  Prussia  had  also  ghen  lAeir 
adhesum),  and  declared  that  he  would  strictly  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  pope.     He  also  proceeded  with 
great  rigor  against  the  Hermesians  (q.  v.),  whose  views 
had  been  repeatedly  condemned  in  Rome,  but  who 
were  patronized  by  the  Prussian  government.     Be- 
peated  efforts  of  the  government  to  prevail  upon  Dros- 
te to  abdicate  having  failed,  he  was,  on  Nov.  20, 1837, 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Minden.     Soon  af- 
ter the  accession  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  to  the  throne 
of  Prussia,  the  difficulties  between  the  State  and  Church 
of  Bome  were  settled  by  a  compromise,  and  Droste  re- 
stored to  liberty.    He  had,  however,  to  accept  a  coad- 
jutor (bishop  Geissel,  of  Spires),  to  whom  he  wholly 
left  the  administration  of  the  diocese.    He  also  refused 
a  cardinal's  hat  which  was  offered  to  him  by  the  pope. 
He  died  at  Munster  on  Oct.  19, 1845.     He  published 
several  pamphlets  on  the  relation  between  Church  and 
State,  one  ascetical  book,  and  a  volume  of  sermons, 
none  of  which  are  of  permanent  value. — Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  KirchenrLexihony  iii,  306;  Herzog,  Reai-Encg' 
ib/op.  iii, 506.     See  DuiriN;  Cologne;  Prussia. 

Drought  (n'i'S?,  hcUstso'retk,  restraint  of  rain,  Jer, 
xvii,  8 ;  "dearth,"  xiv,  1 ;  3'?n,  cho  reb,  dryness.  Gen. 
xxxi,  40;  Jer.  I,  88;  Hag.  i,  11;  elsewhere  *'heat," 
etc. ;  or  I'^^^n,  eharabon  ,  the  same,  Psa.  xxxii,  4; 
rirans,  tsachtsachoih\  drgphees^  Isa.1viii,ll ;  H^S, 
tsiyah\  Job  xxiv,  19;  Jer.  ii,  6,  a  drg  land,  aa  else- 
where usually  rendered ;  'pXS^  tnmmaon*,  Skpardied 


JodKfl,  during  the  moatha  of  April,  Hiy,  August,  and 
S«pteniber,  h«fbre  and  &fteT  the  height  of  rnimmer,  and 
after  the  aaily  and  before  the  latter  rttns,  the  eartli  u 
refraahed  with  dews  bo  copions  as  in  ■  great  mcaanre 
to  aapply  the  place  of  showf rs.  But,  however  eopiooa 
the  dewa,  they  noarith  only  the  more  robiut  ar  hardy 
pUnls ;  and,  aa  the  iieason  of  beat  advance),  the  gnte 
withers,  the  flonera  fade,  every  green  herb  is  dried  np 
by  the  mots  and  dies,  nnless  watered  by  the  rivuleta 
or  by  the  tabor  of  man.  To  this  appearance  of  the 
fields  dnring  an  Eastern  sammcr  the  sacred  writers 
often  allode  (Paa.  xsiil,  4 ;  Im,  il,  B,  T).  Should  at 
this  season  a  single  spark  fall  Dpon  the  grass,  a  confla- 
gration immediately  ensues,  especially  If  there  sbonld 
be  any  briers  or  thorns,  low  ahmbs,  or  eondgnoui 
woods  (Psa.  Uxsiil,  U;  Isa.  Ix,  18;  x.  71,  18  j  Jer. 
iiti,  14).  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
Aogust,  therefore,  the  land  of  Jadtea  is  dry.  It  ia  the 
draught  of  aumtner  (Gen.  usil,  40 ;  Psa,  xxiil,  4). 
The  parched  g  ound  is  often  broken  Into  chasms  (Psa. 
cii,  4).  The  heavens  aoem  like  braas,  and  the  earth 
like  iron,  and  all  the  land  and  the  Eteatnrss  npon  it 
■nlfeT  (DflUI.  xxrlli,  S3) ;  and  nothing  but  the  very 
slight  dews  oftbe  night  pnnerve  the  life  of  any  living 
thing  (Hag.  1, 11).     See  Dew. 

Drove  0^3,  e'dsr,  tjloct  or  herd,  Gen.  XKitli,  IG, 
19 ;  •~1.3>n'?>  fnncAftneA',  a  troop  or  army,  Gen.  zxxiii, 
8).     See  Cattle. 

Drown  (rss,  ituOaph',  Cant,  vlli,  7,  to  op»rfiov, 
aa  elaewhere  usttally  rendered;  9^^,  tiala',  to  mi- 
tide  or  be  submerged,  Amos  ix,  G;  vtii,  B;  elsewhere 
"quench,"  "aink,"  etc.;  32^,  taba',  to  immate, 
Exod.  XV,  i;  elsewhere  "sink;"  jiviiiv,  iduim,  I 
Tim.  vi,  9:  "alnk,"  Luke  v,  7;  urairiW,  Heb.  xi, 
12,  to  tmiUiic,  as  olaewhere  rendered ;  EnrawavnCa/iai, 
Matt.  XTiii,  0,  to  i(  ami,  aa  in  Matt,  xiv,  3).  Drown- 
ing was  a  mode  of  punishment  in  use  among  the  Sjt- 
iaos,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Jewa  in  the  time  of 
cm'  Saviour  (Matt,  xviii,  6),  though  we  have  no  scrip- 
tural evidence  that  it  oas  practised  bv  tbem.  It  was 
in  use  also  among  the  Greeks  anil  Romans.  The  em- 
peror AugoalUB  punished  certain  persons  who  had  twtn 
guilty  of  rapacity  in  the  province  of  Syria  or  of  Lyciu  j 
by  causins  them  lo  he  thrown  into  a  river,  with  a 
heavy  weight  about  their  necks.  Josepbus  also  teils 
OS  that  the  GaJilieans  revolting,  drowned  the  partisans 
ofHerodin  theseaotGennesoreth  (.4iif.  xiv,  15, 10). 
To  this  mode  of  capital  punishment  Christ  alludes  in 
Matt,  xviii,  6.  It  is  still  practised  in  India:  a  large 
stone  is  tied  around  the  neck  of  the  criminal,  who  is 
cast  into  the  sea  or  into  deep  water.      See  Punibh- 

Dtoz,  FRAM^oia  Xavibb  Joseph,  a  French  writer 
on  philoaophicU  and  religious  aubjecta,  was  bom  at 
Besan9on  Oct.  31, 1773.  After  serving  for  three  years 
in  the  army  of  the  French  republic,  he  was  for  some 
years  teacher  at  the  central  sctiool  of  the  department 
Doubs.  In  1808  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted 
his  wiiole  time  to  literary  studies.  He  became  drat 
known  by  hia  work  fiwai  lar  Vart  ditrt  luttraa  (Par. 
1806).  In  1823  he  wrote  the  work  Dt  la  Phiiotoplue 
morak,  ou  det  itiffrrmta  3jitUmt*  aa-  la  tcience  de  lane 
(fid  ed.  Fur.  1843),  which  obtained  the  Honthyon  prize, 
and  opened  to  the  author  the  way  into  the  French 
Academy,  of  which  he  became  a  member  m  1824.  His 
moat  important  work  is  a  Uiiioirt  Ju  ni^ne  de  Louii 
XVI  (Par.  1838-42, 8  vols.),  on  which  he  worked  thirty 
years.  Being  in  his  eailieryeara  a  aensnalist  andEpi- 
curean,  Droz  in  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  became  an 
outspoken  Roman  Catholic.  He  then  wrote  Ptturf, 
>ur  le  CKHaHamme  (Paris,  1842;  6th  edit.  1844).  He 
died  Not.  B,  ISSO. — Brockhaus,  C(nieen.-Lex.  a.  v. 
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form  of  the  verba  '^-Q,  ahakar',  to  become  iMoricated  i 
nri:;,  thafAah',  to  drmk  simply ;  Hl'n,  meal',  to  d/iajt 
to  satiety ;  K^^,  laba',  to  drini  to  excess ;  Gr.  ^(^u). 
The  first  instance  of  intoxication  on  record  is  that  of 
Noob  (Gen.  ii,  21),  who  wsa  prabably  ignorant  of  the 
etFects  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape.  The  un 
of  drunkenness  is  most  expressly  condemned  in  the 
Scriptures(Rom.  liii,  18;  1  Cor.  vi,  9, 10 ;  Eph.v,  18; 
1  Thess.  V,  7,  »).  See  TempbhAHcb.  The  use  of 
strong  iMnV,  even  to  excess,  was  not  nncommon  among 
the  Jews.  This  is  inferred  from  the  atriking  figuns 
with  which  the  use  and  effects  of  it  liave  ftimlebad 
the  sacred  writers,  and  also  from  the  various  exivesa 
prohibitions  and  penalties  (Psa.  cvii,  27 ;  IsB.  v,  11 ; 
siiv,  20 ;  xlix,  20 ;  li,  17-22 ;  Prov.  ixi,  1 ;  Hah.  D, 
15,  16).  See  Drink,  Stbono.  Men  are  somstinMe 
reprasented  aa  drunk  with  sorrow,  with  afflictions,  and 
Vith  the  wme  of  God'a  wrath  (Isa.  Ixiii,  6;  Jer.  11, 57 ; 
Eiek.  xxiii,  38).  (See  Wemyss,  ayiiJio!.  Did.  s.  v.) 
Persons  under  the  infinence  of  supenUtian,  idolatry, 
and  delneion  are  said  to  be  drunk,  because  they  make 
no  nse  of  their  natural  reason  (Isa.  ixvUi,  7;  Rev. 
xvii,  2).  DnoitaiHeu  sometimes  denotes  abundance, 
satiety  (Dent  xiiu,  42;  Isa.  xlis,  26).  To  "add 
dninkenneis  to  thirst"  (Dent,  xxix,  19)  is  to  add  one 
stn  lo  another;  i.  e.  not  only  to  pine  in  secret  after 
idol-worship,  but  openly  practise  it  (sea  Stnart's  BA 
CItreil.  on  tUs  passage). 

Dmlda  (Lat.  Dmida  or  Dnadeti  Gr.  A^^ai  or 
apoutJoi).  Various  et)Tnologies  have  been  ^ven  of 
tbia  word,  all  indicative  of  seme  characteristic  of  Dru- 
idism,  vix.  (1.)  the  Greek  word  Bfin,  moak;  (S.)  tka 
Celtic  words  deru  or  derv,  an  oak,  and  udd,  lord  or 
maler,  or  iui,  on  incaUatioa;  (S.)  the  Celtic  com- 
pound derouyd  or  deravfdd,  from  de,  God,  and  rangd 
or  raiegdd,  tpmier,  I.  e.  Gi>St  tpeeUetr  oi  '  '  ' 
(4.)  the  (dd  British  word  dtnadhon,  vtrj  v 
(5.)  the  Hebrew  ({snuiim,  confmiptoirt.  Comporu  also 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dry,  the  Irish  dnd,  the  Bomanoe 
drado,  and  the  German  drudi. 

The  Dmids  were  an  order  of  ecclesiastical  nobility 
among  the  ancient  Celts  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  enjoy, 
ing  high  prerogatives,  and  living  in  a  sort  of  monastic 
way  in  communities,  under  the  presidency  of  an  arch- 
druid  appointed  for  life,  who  exorcised  the  chief  an- 
thorily  smong  them,  and  whose  successor  was  desig- 
nated by  virtue  of  superior  dignity,  or  chosen  t^'  suf- 
frage when  there  were  several  of  equal  rank.  Some- 
times, however,  this  choice  was  decided  by  an  ^peal 
to  arms.  like  other  ancient  hierarchies,  they  were 
divided  into  several  claasea ;  but  there  Is  some  difTer- 
encB  of  oiuniou  as  to  the  exact  number  of  such,  as  well 
as  the  character  and  offices  of  each.  Stnbo  and  Am- 
munos  Harcellinos  mention  three,  viz.  Bards,  Vales, 
and  Druida ;  Diodorus  Siculna  only  two — Bards  and 
Druids,  which  latter  class  embrsced  apparently  the 
Vates.  To  the  Druida  proper  was  assigited  the  high- 
est rank,  and  they  exercised  in  some  sense  govern- 
ment and  superintendence  over  the  others;  were  the 
depositariea  of  the  will  of  the  goda,  the  judges  and  re- 
ligious teachers,  who,  as  Stralio  says,  arpif  rp  fvaio- 
Xoyi'(i  tai  T^v  ^lE^v  ^otro^iov  ocrnwi.  The  votes 
were,  according  to  the  same  authority,  priests  and  phys- 
iologists ;  according  to  Marcellinua,  only  the  latter, 
seeking  to  discover  the  order  and  secrets  of  nature. 
Stialm  says  the  bards  were  minstrels  and  poets.  Har- 
celllnus  statea  that  they  "  song  the  brava  dMds  of  il- 
lostrloos  men  In  heroic  veraas,  with  sweet  modulations 
of  the  lyre ;"  and  Diodoma,  that  "they  aang  songs  of 
praise  or  invecUvas  to  Ute  accompaniment  c^a  sort  of 

Very  little  is  known  with  certainty  of  their  origin 
,  or  liisloTT.     If  in  their  secret  aTchives  the  oacient 
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Dniids  kept  any  written  or  other  records  of  their  or- 
der, none  survived  the  overthrow  of  their  power  and 
influence  by  the  Romans,  while  the  few  extant  notices 
of  them  by  Groek  and  Roman  authors  are  very  brief 
and  unsatisfactory,  especially  in  this  respect.  The 
views  of  modem  writers  can  claim  no  higher  author* 
ity  than  specalations  based  on  grounds  more  or  less 
probable,  yet  not  certain.  Some  fragmentary  Welsh 
poems,  known  from  the  peculiar  form  of  composi- 
tion as  the  Triads,  are  supposed  to  preserve  some 
of  the  traditions  current  among  the  Welsh  bards  in 
regard  to  the  history,  doctrines,  and  customs  of  the 
Druids ;  and,  according  to  these  triads,  they  came  into 
Gaul  from  the  East,  during  the  first  invasion  or  mi- 
gration of  the  Kymry  under  Hu-Cadam,  or  Hu  the 
Mighty.  The  opinion  that  they  were  of  Eastern  or- 
igin, and  made  their  appearance  in  Britain  and  Gaul 
at  a  very  early  period,  is  supported  by  the  similarity 
of  their  doctrines,  rites,  and  architectural  monuments 
.to  those  of  certain  early  Oriental  nations.  The  Dru- 
idical  order  has  been  by  various  authors  connected 
with  the  Persian,  the  Hindoo,  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
Phoenician  priestly  caste,  and  the  P}'thagorean  frs- 
temity;  while  their  choice  of  groves,  especially  of 
oak,  as  places  of  residence  and  worship,  and  their  pil- 
lars and  altars  of  rough  stone,  are  deemed,  by  some, 
striking  coincidences  with  the  usages  of  patriarchal 
times  as  described  in  the  Pentateuch.  Cnsar  speaks 
of  Britain  as  the  parent  seat  of  Druidism,  affirming 
that  those  in  Gaul  who  sought  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
it  went  thither  to  learn.  This  statement  accords  well 
with  the  theory  of  their  Phcenidan  origin,  since  op- 
portunity and  motive  for  their  early  appearance  in 
Britain  may  be  found  in  that  early  and  extensive 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  British  Isles  and 
Phoenician  merchants  in  search  of  tin,  to  which  we 
probably  owe  the  name  of  Britain,  i.  c.  the  land  of 
tin — according  to  some,  fhmi  the  Celtic  hntk,  tin,  and 
fofi,  land;  according  to  others,  from  a  Phoenician  word, 
whose  modem  representative  is  found  in  the  Arabic 
beret-anic,  or  barat-anic.  It  is  stated  that  the  Druids 
held  to  the  belief  in  one  supreme  God,  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  all  things,  in  the  fall  of  man,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  To  these  esoteric 
doctrines  was  added  the  public  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  of  fire,  as  well  as  of  divinities  correspond- 
ing in  functions  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  e.  g. 
Mercury  as  Teutates,  Mars  as  Hesus,  Jupiter  as  Ta- 
ranis,  Apollo  as  Belin,  probably  the  Baal  of  the  East, 
Minerva  as  Belisama,  and  Hercules  as  Ogmius.  We 
are  told  that  **  another  remarkable  principle  of  primi- 
tive Druidism  appears  to  have  been  the  worship  of  the 
serpent,  a  superstition  so  widely  extended  as  to  evince 
its  derivation  from  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  the 
human  race ;"  and  Pliny  has  left  us  a  curious  account 
of  the  anguinum,  or  serpent's  egg,  worn  by  the  Druids 
as  a  distinguishing  badge,  its  marvellous  origin  fully 
agreeing  with  the  wondrous  virtues  ascribed  to  it. 
The  same  author  testifies  to  their  veneration  for  the 
mistletoe  and  its  parent  oak,  and  thus  describes  the 
ceremony  of  gathering  (on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon) 
of  the  sacred  parasite,  which  was  called  by  them  the 
all-healer:  **  When  preparations  for  the  sacrifice  and 
feast  under  the  tree  have  been  duly  made,  they  bring 
np  to  it  two  white  bulls,  whose  horns  are  then  for  the 
first  time  bound.  The  priest,  clothed  in  white,  as- 
cends the  tree,  and  with  a  golden  sickle  cuts  off  the 
mistletoe,  which,  as  it  falls,  is  caught  in  a  robe,  also 
white.  The  victims  are  then  immolated,  with  the 
prayer  that  God  would  make  his  gift  propitious  to  its 
recipients."  In  another  place  Pliny  also  makes  men- 
tion that  a  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine  formed  part 
of  the  ceremonies  observed  in  gathering  the  plant  se- 
lago.  We  have  also  the  rite  of  baptbm  reckoned 
among  their  ceremonies. 

From  other  classic  authors  we  learn  that  they  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which,  as 


they  taaght,  does  not  perish,  but  passes  after  deitb 
into  other  bodies,  either  directly  or  after  a  ceitttn 
time.  They  used  this  belief  as  an  incentive  to  valor 
among  their  countrymen,  since  death  was  only  the  at- 
trance-way  to  a  higher  and  better  life  lor  the  bnvt 
man,  and  in  keeping  with  this  faith  they  put  off  the 
settlement  of  accounts  and  the  exaction  of  debts  to 
the  future  meeting  in  another  life,  and  also  buried  with 
the  dead  articles  useful  to  the  living,  of  which  practice 
we  find  proof  in  the  contents  of  their  barrows  or  tombs, 
exhumed  in  recent  times.  Caesar's  account  furtber 
implies  a  recognition  of  the  vicarious  nature  of  sacn- 
fices.  Strabo  says  that  they  taught  that  this  material 
world  would  never  be  annihilated,  but  undergo  a  suc- 
cession of  revolutions  through  the  agency  of  fire  and 
water :  this  latter  element,  it  would  appear  from  otbe; 
accounts,  they  also  held  sacred,  and  in  some  sort  wor- 
shipped. Diogenes  Laertius  sums  up  their  ethical  svs* 
tern  with  that  of  the  Hindoo  gymnoeophists,  in  their 
favorite  triad  form,  **  to  honor  the  goda,  to  do  no  eril, 
and  to  practice  manliness."  According  to  Higgios, 
the  characteristics  of  Druidism  in  all  ages  and  nations 
were  "  the  worship  of  one  supreme  Being,  the  doctrioe 
of  metempeychosis  and  future  rewards  and  pmiisb- 
ments,  hatred  of  images,  open  circular  temples,  the 
worship  of  fire  as  the  emblem  ci  the  sun,  the  celehra* 
tion  of  the  moat  ancient  Tauric  festival,  and  the  poe 
session  of  a  seventeen-letter  alphabet,  although  Uieir 
instructions  were  always  orally  given." 

In  their  character  of  priests  they  had  control  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  divine  worship,  officiated  at  the 
public  and  private  sacrifices  and  other  ceremonial  lites. 
In  the  gloomy  recesses  of  their  deeply-shaded  oak- 
grove  temples,  human  victims  writhed  under  the  la^ 
baric  cruelty  of  their  forms  of  sacrifice.  Sometimes 
the  victim  was  stabbed  above  the  diaphragm,  so  th»t 
during  a  lingering  death  auguries  might  be  drawn 
from  the  contortions  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  current 
and  flow  of  his  blood.  Some  were  crucified;  seme 
shot  to  death  with  arrows.  Sometimes  huge  images 
of  wicker-work  were  filled  with  living  men,  or  meo 
and  animals,  and  then  set  on  fire,  so  that  all  perished 
together.  Diodorus  states  that  criminals  mn  Vepi 
under  ground  for  five  years,  and  then  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  by  being  impaled  and  burned  in  great  fires,  to- 
gether with  vast  quantities  of  other  ofl^erings ;  and  that 
prisoners  taken  in  war  were  immolated,  and  with  theoi 
the  captured  cattle  destroyed.  Caesar  sa^'S  that  they 
held  criminals  to  be  the  more  acceptable  offering  to 
the  gods,  but  in  default  of  such  victims  they  sacriliced 
the  innocent.  We  may  suppose  that  in  some  of  these 
cases  civil  and  not  religious  ends  were  eoagbt— poo* 
ishment  and  not  sacrifice. 

In  the  capacity  of  judges  they  took  cognizance  of 
all  questions,  dvil  and  criminal,  public  and  private, 
enforcing  their  decrees  by  the  terrible  power  of  an  in- 
terdict applied  to  communities  as  well  as  indiridual-S 
which  excluded  the  recusants  from  the  sacrifices,  aod 
consequently  ftom  the  association  or  sympathy  of  oth- 
ers, who  shunned  the  excommunicated  as  being  with- 
out the  pale  of  human  or  divine  protection,  and  infect- 
ing with  their  guilt  and  pollution  all  who  held  any  in- 
tercourse with  tliem.  According  to  CsBsar,  each  year, 
at  a  stated  period,  the  Gallic  Druids  were  wont  to  meet 
in  a  consecrated  place  within  the  territories  of  the  Car- 
nutes,  whither  all  litigants  repaired  to  have  their  con- 
troversies decided.  This  would  seem  to  have  been  * 
high  court  of  appeal?,  and  perhaps  a  like  one  for  Bntr 
ain  met  at  Stonehenge,  or  in  the  island  of  Ang}e&<'^ 
the  ancient  Mona. 

They  were  also  the  teachers  of  youth,  and  poflseK«d 
some  knowledge  of  Astronomy,  Geography,  Geometiy, 
Botany,  Medicine,  Physics,  Mathematics,  Rhetoric,  *nd 
other  polite  arts.  This,  in  addition  to  their  reMgiow 
doctrines,  was  imparted  to  the  pupils  who  throng^ 
their  schools.  Attracted  by  the  honors  and  pririJeg« 
belonging  to  their  order,  many  even  of  nobis  rank 
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eagerly  songht  admission  into  it,  thongh  a  rigid  noTi- 
tiate,  sometimes  lasting  twenty  years,  was  required. 
A  vast  number  of  verses,  in  wliich  doubtless  the  his- 
tory, doctrines,  and  precepts  of  the  order  were  con- 
tained, had  to  be  committed  to  memory,  for  the  Druids 
forbade  the  writuig  out  of  these  instmctions,  although, 
according  to  Cssar,  they  were  acquainted  with  written 
characters,  and  used  them  for  other  purposes.  Wliile 
their  sanction  was  requisite  in  all  undertakings,  they 
paid  no  taxes,  and  wore  exempt  ftom  the  dangers  of 
war,  and  we  are  told  that  their  highest  order  enjoyed 
vast  revenues,  and  lived  in  more  than  regal  splendor, 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  people  seated  on  golden 
thrones. 

The  Druidesses  are  divided  by  Borlase  into  three 
classes:  *^1.  Those  who  vowed  perpetual  virginity, 
and  were  constant  attendants  on  the  sacred  rites. 
2.  Those  who  were  married,  but  only  saw  their  hus- 
bands once  a  year,  that  they  might  have  children.  8. 
Those  who  were  married,  and  performed  all  conjugal 
offices*'  (Fosbroke).  The  priestesses  of  Dionysus,  lo- 
cated by  Strabo  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Loire,  and  by  Pomponius  Mela  on  the  isle  of 
Sena,  in  the  British  Sea,  were  doubtless  Druidesses  of 
the  Ist  and  2d  class.  Notwithstanding  the  severe 
edicts  of  the  emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Clau- 
dius against  the  Druids,  the  order  seems  not  to  have 
been  entirely  suppressed  until  a  much  later  period. 
The  vast  structures,  of  which  remains  still  exist  at 
Stonehenge  and  Averbnry,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  and 
Camac,  in  Brittany,  together  with  numerous  smaller 
ones  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  are  supposed  to  be 
of  Druidical  origin.  (See  illustrations,  under  Altar, 
in  this  Cyclopsdia,  i,  178,  and  Abk,  p.  401.)  Similar 
ones  are  also  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Litfrature.—Casa&T^  De  Bel.  GaU,  vi,  18-18 ;  Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat,  xvi,  96;  xxiv,  62 ;  xxx,  4 ;  Lncan,  Pharsal. 
1,444  sq. ;  ill,  399  sq. ;  Tacitus,  Annait^  xiv,  30;  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  xv,  9, 8 ;  Pomponius  Mela,  De  situ 
orbU^  ill,  2  and  6 ;  Suetonius,  De  vita  Casctrum^  v,  25 ; 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Biblioth.  Hist,  ii,  47 ;  v,  81 ;  Strabo, 
Geoffraphioa,  iv,  §  197-8 ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  De  vitis 
Philasophorum^  PrcBmium^  i,  1  and  3 ;  Frickius,  Comm. 
de  Drutdis  (Ulm,  1744,  4to) ;  Iconographie  Encydopm- 
dia,  iv,  74-79  (N.  Y.  1851) ;  Godwin,  ffistorrf  of  France, 
i,  44-58  (N.  Y.  1860);  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1854, 
456-470 ;  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1868,  20-86  CAmer. 
edit.) ;  Pictoricd  Higtory  of  England,  vol.  i,  chap,  ii,  v ; 
Knight,  Popular  History  of  England,  i,  8-10;  lb.  Old 
England,  vol.  i,  chap,  i ;  Mountain,  Andent  Gaul  (in 
History  of  Roman  Empire,  Encyclopaedia  Metrop.  crown 
8vo  ed.,  p.  5-10) ;  Brand,  Popular  Aniiquitieg  (see  In- 
dex); Chambers,  Book  of  Days  (see  Index) ;  Fosbroke, 
Encychpcedia  ofAnOquUies  (see  Index);  Maurice, /»- 
dian  AntigidHes,  vol.  vl,  pt.  i;  Higgins,  Celtic  Druids 
(Lond.  1829,  4to) ;  Davies,  Celtic  Researches,  and  Rites 
and  Mythology  of  British  Druids ;  Borlase,  Antiquities 
of  Cornwall  J  Rowland,  Mona  Antiqitaf  Smith,  Relig- 
ion of  Ancient  Britain  (London,  1846, 2d  ed.) ;  Toland, 
Critical  History  of  the  Celtic  Religion  (n.  d.) ;  Barth, 
Ueber  d.  Druiden  der  KeUen  (Erlang.  1826) ;  Burton, 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i  (Edinburgh,  1867, 4  vols.) ; 
Richards,  Welsh  Memorial  and  Essay  on  Druidism  (Lon- 
don, 1820, 8vo) ;  Alger,  Future  Life,  p.  83.  See  Cel- 
tic Religion. 

Drummond,  Robert  Hay,  D.D.,  archbishop  of 
York,  son  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  was  bom  in  London 
in  1711.  He  studied  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  Bothal,  Nor- 
thumberland, in  1735.  He  was  made  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  in  1748,  and  was  translated  to  Salisbury  in  1761. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  York. 
He  died  in  1776.  His  sermons,  published  separately 
during  his  lifetime,  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  have 
been  collected  and  published  under  the  title  Sermons 
on  Public  Occasions,  with  a  Letter  «n  Theological  3(tt^ ; 


and  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  George  Hay  Drummdnd, 
A.M.  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1803, 8vo).— Darling,  Cydopvdia 
BtbUograpihica,  s.  v. 

Druses,  the  name  of  certain  tribes  of  Syria  (Asi- 
atic Turkey),  inhabiting  a  tr^t  of  land  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  western  side  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  between  Beirut  and  Sur,  and  extending 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Damascus. 
They  exclusively  inhabit  87  villages  in  the  Lebanon 
and  69  in  the  Anti-Lebanon.  The  Maronites  are  min- 
gled with  them  in  about  210  villages.  They  are  said 
to  be  about  100,000  in  number.  The  name  Druse  is 
derived  from  that  of  Mohammed  Ben  Israel  Darasi 
(see  below),  although  the  Druses  do  not  acknowledge 
him  as  the  founder  of  their  reli^on,  and  many  of  their 
writers  even  call  him  by  opprobrious  names,  e.  g.  Sa- 
tan, the  Impostor,  etc. 

I.  History. — Their  origin  dates  back  to  the  tenth 
century,  where  they  are  found  under  the  government 
of  their  founder.  Hakim  (996-1021).  "After  the  second 
captivity  of  Israel,  Esarhaddon  (7th  century  B.C.)  re- 
peopled  the  wasted  strongholds  of  Samaria  with  cer- 
tain fierce  tribes,  some  of  whom,  called  in  the  Scrip- 
tures Cuthites,  and  known  in  subsequent  times  to  the 
Greeks  as  Carduchi,  and  fkmiliar  to  us  as  Kurds,  set- 
tled in  Lebanon.  From  them  the  present  Drases  are 
supposed  to  haye  originally  sprung.  More  than  a 
thousand  years  later  a  fresh  colonization  took  place. 
The  Mardi,  a  warlike  tribe  who  dwelt  to  the  north  of 
the  Caspian,  originally  of  Persian  extraction,  were 
transplanted  thither  by  Constantine  IV,  in  A.D.  686, 
to  the  number  of  12,000,  to  act  as  a  bulwark  against 
Mohammedan  invasion.  The  Arabs  also,  in  sweeping 
through  the  mountain  fastnesses,  left  a  permanent  im- 
pression there.  Thus  Cuthites,  Mardi,  and  Arabs,  or 
rather  Mohammedans  of  various  races,  have  combined 
to  form  that  strange  being,  the  modem  Drase.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  by  some  that  there  runs  in  his 
veins  not  a  little  of  the  blood  of  the  Crusaders,  but 
this  is  doubtful.  No  immigrations,  however,  of  any 
importance  into  the  country  of  the  Druses  took  place 
after  the  close  of  the  10th  century ;  and  this  period 
seems  naturally  to  conclude  the  first  great  section  of 
Druse  history.  The  nationality  of  these  mountaineers 
having  now  been  consolidated,  their  peculiar  and 
mysterious  religion  began  gradually  to  bo  developed" 
(Chambers^s  Encyclopedia,  s.  v.).  Hakim  BiamriUah 
succeeded  as  caliph  of  Egypt  in  996,  and  distinguished 
his  reign  by  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Christians ;  it  is 
said  that  80,000  churches  and  monasteries  were  de- 
stroyed by  his  command.  Some  3'ear8  before  his 
death  (about  A.D.  1026),  '*  Mohammed  Ben  Israel  Da- 
rasi, a  teacher  belonging  to  the  Batinites  who  had 
come  from  Persia,  entered  his  service,  and  became  an 
especial  favorite  at  the  palace.  In  return  for  the  fa- 
vors received  from  the  caliph,  he  publicly  ascribed 
to  his  master  divine  honor  and  majesty ;  but  when  he 
attempted  to  teach  this  doctrine  in  the  mosque,  from  a 
book  he  had  written,  he  was  violently  assaulted,  and 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
worshippers.  By  the  advice  of  Hakim  he  fled  to 
Syria,  and  began  to  propagate  his  doctrines  among 
the  races  dwelling  on  Lebanon,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan.  In  less  than  ten  years,  nearly  all  the 
Arab  tribes  that  had  become  located  here  professed 
the  religion  of  the  Druse.  Living  at  a  distance  from 
the  place  of  Mohammed's  power,  and  their  fathers 
never  having  joined  in  the  forays  of  the  Prophet,  or 
reaped  the  pillage  of  his  battles,  they  were  less  attach- 
ed to  his  faith  than  its  other  adherents.  It  is  supposed 
that  Darasi  perished  in  a  battle  with  the  orthodox 
Moslem  from  the  plain,  as  they  resolutely  opposed 
him,  and  he  had  to  defend  himself  constantly  fr^m 
their  attacks.  There  was  a  turban-maker,  called 
Hamsa,  and  sumamed  Hadi,  the  Leader,  from  whom 
Darasi  received  the  instructions  that  induced  him  to 
deify  the  caliph.     It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
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HAkim  himself  was  the  real  author  of  this  impious 
assumption,  and  that  the  others  became  his  agents  of 
proselytism  by  the  promise  of  a  royal  reward.  The 
sect  grew  in  influence,  until  the  cadi,  when  in  the 
mosque,  was  summoned  to  embrace  the  new  fisith ; 
but  the  attempt  was  fatJl  to  the  neophyte  who  made 
it,  as  he  and  bis  attendants  were  slain.  The  presump- 
tion of  the  caliph  was  equal  to  the  credulity  of  his  dis- 
ciples. When  the  divine  name  was  ascribed  to  him, 
he  willingly  received  it,  and  openly  proclaimed  him- 
self to  be  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  beneficent  Nile, 
from  which  the  land  received  all  its  luxuriance,  and 
the  people  all  their  prosperity"  (^London  Review,  Jan. 
1860,  p.  159).  He  was  slain  at  last;  but  Hamsa,  the 
apostle,  survived,  and  wrote  books  which  are  still  re- 
garded as  the  oracles  of  the  Druses. 

From  the  tenth  century  onward  the  Druses  main- 
tained their  separate  religion  and  a  quad  nationality. 
They  lived  under  the  orders  of  separate  chieftains,  or 
sheiks,  without  any  supreme  authority,  and  committed 
depredations  on  the  neighboring  Turkish  countries. 
Frequent  complaints  were  presented  against  them  to 
the  Porte  for  depredations  committed,  and  Murad  III 
finally  sent  an  expedition  against  them  in  1588,  under 
the  orders  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  The  Turks  were  success- 
ful, established  one  of  their  own  emirs  as  king  over  the 
Druses,  and  exacted  tribute  from  them.  The  emirs 
then  united  against  the  common  enemy,  and  became 
dangerous  to  the  Porte,  particularly  the  emir  Fakir  Ed- 
din,  who,  in  the  17th  centur}',  became  so  strong  that  the 
Porte  determined  on  taking  the  most  active  measures 
against  him.  Fakir  Eddin  fled  to  Italy,  leaving  his  son 
All  as  regent  in  his  place.  The  latter  drove  the  Turks 
away,  and  restored  peace;  but  Fakir  Eddin  having 
returned,  after  imbibing  the  love  of  splendor  which 
distinguished  the  court  of  the  Medici,  laid  such  heavy 
taxes  on  the  people  that  a  revolution  broke  out.  The 
Porte  sent  another  expedition  against  him  in  1632. 
His  son  All  fell  in  battle,  a  second  son  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  Fukir  Eddin  himself  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
the  mountains.  He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  follow- 
ers in  October,  1633,  and  was  strangled  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1635.  His  descendants  held  their  position  as 
emirs  in  subjection  to  the  Porte.  After  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  family,  that  of  the  Schdxtbs,  originally 
ttom  Mecca,  became  emirs.  The  powerful  Melhem 
(1740-1759)  restored  to  the  Druses  some  of  the  power 
they  had  lost  after  the  downfall  of  Fakir  Eddin.  Emir 
Beschir,  bom  in  1763,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
recent  emirs.  In  1819  he  took  part  in  the  insurrection 
of  Abdallah,  and  was  deposed  in  consequence,  but 
was  pardoned  by  the  Porte  in  1823,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Mehemet  AH.  An  insurrection  of  the  Druses 
against  the  viceroy  took  place  in  1834,  but  waa  sub- 
dued by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  1835,  and  the  Druses  of 
Lebanon  were  disarmed.  Emir  Beschir  then  sided 
with  the  Egyptians  until  1840,  when  he  was  deposed. 
After  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  retired  from  Syria,  the  land 
of  the  Druses  passed  again  under  the  direct  dominion 
of  the  Turks.  At  the  same  time  bloodv  conflicts 
broke  out  l)etween  the  Druses  and  the  Christian  Mar- 
onites.  To  put  an  end  to  these  troubles,  the  emirs 
of  both  parties  were  called  to  Constantinople  in  1842, 
depoMcd,  and  Omar  Pasha  was  appointed  Turkish  ad- 
ministrator in  their  place.  He  was  sent  to  Lebanon  to 
consult  with  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Druses  and  the 
Maronites,  who  were  to  form  a  permanent  council  of 
administration.  But  the  two  parties  soon  united 
against  Omar  Pasha,  and  open  conflict  speedily  fol- 
lowed. The  battle  of  Ehden,  Oct.  13,  1842,  proved  a 
success  for  the  malcontents.  An  edict  of  Dec.  7, 1842, 
granted  to  the  Druses  and  Maronites  the  right  of  self- 
government,  and  the  Mohammedan  Kaimakam  to  re- 
side at  the  south,  the  Christian  at  the  north.  Yet,  as 
the  population  are  not  thus  geographically  divided, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  mixed  up,  the  edict  did 
not  satisfy  either  party.     Xew  troubles  breaking  out, 


the  Porte  tent  Halil  Pacha  and  lOOO  loldien  into  th« 
land.     An  assembly  of  the  mountain  chieftains  hsT- 
ing  been  called  by  Halil  Pacha,  an  uxangemeDt  wu 
made ;  but  hardly  had  Halil  Pacha  left  tbe  ooontiy 
when  troubles  broke  out  among  the  Maronites  them- 
selves, arising  ftom  refigions  differences.     A  mob  of 
peasants  drove  the  patriarch  from  hia  residence.    At 
the  same  time,  the  old  hatred  of  the  Dmses  agunit 
the  Maronites  was  revived.     The  Porte  at  last  teat 
12,000  men  to  Lebanon,  where  some  forty  chiefii  of  the 
Druses  and  Maronites  were  taken  prisoners.     One  of 
the  principal  Maronites,  Zahle,  was  suddenly  disarmed 
Oct.  16, 1845,  and  the  others  followed  without  any  snc- 
cessful  resistance  being  made.     In  the  spring  of  1M6 
the  Porte  granted  the  country  a  new  ConstitutioD, 
whereby  a  permanent  council  was  added  to  each  of 
the  two  Kaimakams.     These  councils  are  to  be  ccod- 
posed  of  members  of  the  different  sects  inhsbiting 
Lebanon  (2  Maronites,  2  Druses,  2  United  Greeks,  2 
Non-united  Greeks,  2  Turks,  and  1  Mutuali).    Tiie 
strife  between  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites  contin- 
ued, however,  and  another  appeal  was  made  to  the 
European  powers  in  1847,  yet  without  any  result,  on 
account  of  the  contending  claims  of  the  Boman  Cath- 
olic clergy  as  possessors  ci  many  conventual  domains, 
of  the  other  religions  parties,  of  the  rich  landowners, 
and  of'tbe  Turkish  officials.    A  terrible  outbreak  again 
occurred  in  May,  1860.     Throughout  the  Lebanon  the 
Druses  attacked  the  Maronites,  plundered  and  bomed 
their  villages,  and  massacred  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.     The  Turk- 
ish authorities  made  no  efforts  to  stop  these  outrages, 
and  in  some  instances  Turkish  troopa  even  took  psrt 
in  the  massacres  and  pillages.     The  war  continued 
throughout  the  month  (tf  June ;  the  Maronites  suffered 
terribly,  and  in  Damascus  some  6000  Christians  were 
reported  to  have  pecished.     Upon  the  news  of  this 
massacre  France  sent  a  corps  of  12,000  men  to  Sjm 
while  England  increased  its  fleet  on  the  coast,  in  of' 
der  to  assist,  if  necessary,  the  French  in  re-estsblisb- 
ing  order.     The  commander  of  the  French  troops  {ve- 
vailed  upon  Fuad  Pasha,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Turkish  government  to  Syria  as  extraordinary  com- 
missioner, to  order  the  execution  of  168  of  the  chief 
accomplices  of  the  massacre.    Soon  after  even  Acbmet 
Pasha,  the  governor  of  Damascus,  and  a  number  of 
prominent  Turkish  officers,  were  executed.     Sevenl 
chiefs  of  the  Druses  were  also  sentenced  to  death,  but 
!  this  sentence  was  for  most  of  them  commuted  into  life- 
long imprisonment.     On  the  5th  of  October  an  inter- 
national commission  of  plenipotentiaries  of  European 
powers  met  at  Beirut  to  investigate  tbe  causes  of  tbe 
late  disturbances,  and  to  secure  tbe  punishment  of  the 
guilty  and  indemnification  of  the  suflTerers.    In  the 
way  of  punishment  and  indemnification  little  was  ob- 
tained; but  the  representatives  of  the  great  poixrers 
prevailed  upon  the  Turkish  government  to  agree,  on 
June  9, 1861,  to  a  special  treaty  concerning  the  admm- 
istration  of  tbe  Lei)anon.     According  to  this  sgree- 
ment,  the  administration  of  the  whole  mountain  was 
placed  for  a  term  of  three  years  under  one  Christian 
governor,  who  was  to  reside  at  Deir  el>Kamar,  and  to 
be  directly  dependent  upon  the  Turkish  government 
The  government  appointed  for  this  position  Dsud-£f' 
fendi,  a  Roman  Catholic  Armenian,  who,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  first  term  of  office,  was  reappointed  i(X 
five  years.     No  disturbance  took  place  under  his  ad- 
ministration, as  far  as  the  Druses  were  concerned. 

II.  Usoffesj  Religion,  «<c.— The  Druses  are  of  Cauca- 
sian extraction.  They  are  violent,  cunning,  trea^i'- 
erous,  covetous,  warlike,  love  independence,  and  have 
successfully  defended  their  liberty.  If  they  have  the 
faults  of  Eastern  nations,  they  also  possess  their  high" 
est  virtues :  they  are  hospitable,  obliging  to  a  certain 
extent,  careful,  clean,  and  industrious,  but  with  fasi^' 
ly  any  intellectual  culture.  Beading  and  writing  o^ 
almost  unknown  among  them ;  they  look  upon  r^ 
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yenge  tar  bloodshed  as  a  sacred  duty.  They  raise 
grain,  wine,  tobacco,  and  silk.  Their  language  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Arabic ;  their  religion,  a  mixture  of  idol- 
atry, Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity. 
They  make  no  secret  of  their  doctrines,  and  yet  the^' 
are  but  little  known.  They  look  upon  the  caliph  Ha- 
kim, of  Egypt,  as  holy ;  teach  metempsychosis  and  the 
second  advent  of  the  prophet  (incarnation  of  God) ; 
they  permit  polygamy,  bat  it  is  only  practised  by  the 
richer  classes.  There  is  no  regular  order  of  priest- 
hood, the  office  being  filled  by  consecrated  or  learned 
persons  called  AJekaU^  comprising  especially  the  emirs 
and  sheiks,  who  form  a  secret  organization  divided 
into  several  degrees,  keep  the  sacred  books,  and  hold 
secret  religious  assemblies.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  almost  ignorant  of  any  principles  of  relig- 
ion. They  recognise  neither  ceremonies,  festivals, 
nor  fasts. 

The  following  summary  of  their  doctrines  is  given 
in  the  London  Review,  Oct.  1860,  p.  161 :  '*  We  arc  told 
that  there  is  one  God,  unknown  and  unknowable ;  the 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  Judge  of  the  universe.  We 
cannot  speak  of  him  by  comparison  or  by  negation. 
*  He  is,'  is  all  we  can  say  of  him ;  and  if  we  go  further 
than  this,  we  bring  in  the  human  element,  and  there- 
fore hW  to  set  forth  the  truth.  There  can  be  no  rep- 
resentation of  God  beside  the  form  of  man,  who  re- 
flects the  image  of  God,  as  the  mirror  reflects  the 
object  before  which  it  is  placed ;  and  man  is  chosen  to 
be  the  veil  of  God,  as  being  the  noblest  work  of  his 
creatures.  There  have  been  nine  avatars  of  the  one 
God,  who  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  men,  but  with- 
out man^s  impurity  or  corruption.  They  were  not 
properly  incarnations.  God  did  not  become  flesh,  but 
assumed  the  veil  of  flesh,  as  the  man  who  puts  on  a 
robe  is  still  distinct  from  the  robe.  The  Druses  admit 
the  doctrine  of  free  will  in  opposition  to  Islam,  and 
think  that  predestination  is  irreconcilable  with  eternal 
justice.  There  are  five  invisible  intelligenoes  of  a  su- 
perior order,  all  of  whom  have  been  impersonated  in 
as  many  Druse  teachers,  of  whom  Hamsa  was  the 
chief.  These  intelligences  are  regarded  as  mediators 
in  behalf  of  those  who  in  earnest  seek  wisdom.  The 
souls  of  men  migrate  into  other  human  bodies,  and 
rise  to  higher  grades  of  intelligence  by  an  attention  to 
outer  duties  and  submission  to  the  divine  will.  In 
the  religions  that  appeared  in  the  ages  preceding  Ha- 
kim there  was  a  mixture  of  truth ;  but  these  were  only 
as  starlight  revelations,  all  of  which  were  to  be  over- 
powered by  the  radiance  of  the  full-orbed  sun,  which 
rose  in  its  perfect  majesty  when  the  system  of  the 
Druses  was  proclaimed  to  the  world.  The}*-  have  sev- 
en great  precepts :  1.  To  speak  the  truth.  2.  To  ren- 
der to  each  other  mutual  assistance.  8.  To  renounce 
all  error.  4.  To  separate  entirely  from  the  wicked 
and  the  ignorant.  5.  To  assert  on  all  occasions  the 
everlasting  unity  of  God.  6.  To  be  submissive  under 
trial.  7.  To  rest  contented  in  whatever  situation  they 
may  be  placed,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow.  The  first  is 
the  principal  precept.  But  these  obligations  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  in  force  when  intercourse  is  held 
with  the  unbeliever.  Of  their  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies  we  have  little  or  no  information  of  a  char- 
acter upon  which  we  can  rely.  In  their  temples  there 
are  no  ornaments,  and  their  sacred  edifices  are  found 
among  the  shadows  of  high  trees,  or  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  Thej'  have  no  prescribed  rites,  and  do 
not  offer  prayer.  When  outwardly  conforming  to  the 
practices  of  other  sects,  they  refrain  from  the  prayer 
of  the  heart.  There  are  instances  in  which  a  spirit 
more  in  accordance  with  man*s  weakness  is  manifest ; 
but  even  then  there  is  inconsistency  between  the  pro- 
fession and  the  practice.  An  akkal,  on  visiting  Da- 
mascus, as  we  learn  fh>m  colonel  Churchill,  having 
alighted  at  the  house  of  a  sheik  of  Islam,  the  two 
friends  entered  into  conversation,  when  the  sheik 
asked  the  Drase  if  there  were  any  true  Mussulmans 


in  his  country.  He  replied  that  there  were,  and  that 
they  read  the  Koran.  He  was  requested  to  show  how 
they  prayed.  *Who  b  without  prayer?*  was  the  re- 
ply. But  the  sheik  then  wished  to  know  in  what 
manner  prayer  ought  to  be  presented  to  God.  The 
okkal  proceeded  to  say :  '  When  I  enter  the  house  of 
God,  I  endeavor  to  do  so  with  pure  thoughts  and  a 
clean  heart,  and  call  out,  "  There  is  no  God  but  God, 
and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God. "  I  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  book  with  an  earnest  and  teachable  spir- 
it. I  look  down  in  contrition  and  penitence,  and, 
bowing  down  my  head,  kiss  the  earth,  praying  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  walk  in  humility  and  the  fbar  of 
God,  and  to  resign  myself  in  all  things  to  his  will  and 
decrees;  to  think  that  heaven  is  on  my  right  hand 
and  hell  on  my  left ;  and  to  bear  in  mind  that,  wher- 
ever I  go,  I  am  always  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
that  he  is  ever  before  me.  That  is  enough.'  His 
host  of  the  city,  turning  to  those  present,  said,  *A11 
your  prayers,  compared  to  that,  are  useless.'  The 
akkals  are  the  more  devoted  professors  of  the  Druse 
religion,  and  they  may  be  of  either  sex.  They  are 
not  priests,  and  neither  teach  nor  exercise  discipline. 
They  must  remain  a  year  on  trial  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  fraternity ;  oiter  that 
they  may  wear  a  white  turban  as  an  emblem  of  the 
purity  they  are  to  cultivate.  They  dress  in  plain  gar- 
ments, wearing  no  ornament,  and  are  required  to  be 
simple  in  their  manners,  and  careful  in  their  mode  of 
speech.  At  their  funerals  they  receive  marks  of  great 
respect ;  and  their  tombs  are  afterwards  visited  by  the 
superstitious,  who  worship  the  departed  spirit,  and  de- 
posit candles  or  ornaments  in  the  vault  of  the  de- 
ceased. Hymns  are  sung  in  the  Druse  temples,  and 
the  people  Usten  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books ; 
they  eat  figs  and  raisins  together  at  the  expense  of  the 
community ;  and  all  matters  of  public  interest  are 
brought  before  a  select  council.  They  thus  combine 
in  one  service  the  religious,  social,  and  political  ele- 
ments. They  have  a  golden  calf  covered  with  secret 
characters,  which  is  kept  in  a  sacred  chest,  but  wheth- 
er it  S3'^mbolizes  some  object  of  veneration,  or,  as  some 
say,  is  intended  to  remind  them  of  the  dangers  attend- 
ant on  the  errors  of  Darasi,  whom  they  call  in  derision 
*the  Calf,'  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty.  The 
Druses  are  extremely  sensitive  when  inquiries  are 
made  of  them  respecting  their  religions  practices,  and 
usually  parry  the  question  by  some  evasive  reply.  A 
Druse,  met  with  by  Dr.  Wilson  at  Hasbeiya,  told  him 
that  there  is  little  difference  between  their  creed  and 
observances  and  those  of  the  orthodox  Mussulmans, 
while  others  tell  us  that  the^  respect  Christ  and  abhor 
Mohammed.  No  one  has  been  more  favorably  situa- 
ted than  colonel  Churchill  for  learning  their  real  sen- 
timents and  customs,  but  even  he  was  not  permitted 
to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  their  faith.  *  Two 
objects, 'he  says,  *  engrossed  my  attention — ^the  religion 
of  the  Druses,  and  the  past  history'  of  the  races  which 
now  occupy  the  mounttun  range  of  the  Lebanon.  In 
vain  I  tried  to  make  the  terms  of  extreme  friendship 
and  intimacy  which  existed  between  myself  and  the 
Druses  available  for  the  purpose  of  informing  myself 
on  the  first  of  these  points.  Sheiks,  akkals,  and  peas- 
ants alike  baffled  my  inquiries,  either  by  jocose  eva- 
sions or  by  direct  negation." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London, 
March  20, 1865,  the  Rev.  A.  Tien  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Druse  Religion  Unveiled,"  which  throws  light  upon 
the  present  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Druses.  ''  Out- 
wardly the  Druses  conform  to  the  observances  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, though  they  entertain  really  the  ut- 
most aversion  to  that  religion.  They  believe  they  are 
the  descendants  of  Jacob,  and  in  many  respects  they 
adhere  to  Jewish  rites.  Their  Sabbath  commences  af- 
ter sunset  on  Friday,  when  they  assemble  in  places  of 
worship  that  are  guarded  from  intrusion.  They  chant 
an  invocation  to  the  deity,  a  translation  of  which  was 


raeiiies  in  capuvity,  impionng  lor  uie  resiuniuoa  oi 
power  in  Jerusalem,  to  which  they  add  a  prayer  for 
the  destruction  of  Mecca.  Their  sacred  books  are  con- 
tained in  a  silver  casket  carefully  preserved,  which  is 
considered  like  the  ark.  They  are  inveterate  to  the 
Mohammedans  and  to  Christians,  though  professing 
the  religion  of  the  former  and  attending  the  mosques. 
The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  strongly  believed 
in,  with  some  curious  modifications.  The  deity  whom 
they  worship,  under  the  title  of  El  Hakim,  is  supposed 
to  have  appeared  on  the  earth  at  two  different  periods, 
with  difiierent  names  and  attributes,  and  his  principal 
agent,  also,  is  believed  to  have  assumed  different  forms. 
At  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  is  assumed  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  souls  was  created  which  has  not  since 
been  added  to  nor  diminished ;  every  soul,  whether  in 
human  or  in  animal  form,  having  been  on  death  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  body,  either  more  elevated  or 
more  debased,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  individ- 
ual or  animal  during  life.  In  one  of  the  seven  books 
there  is  a  catechism,  from  which  Mr.  Tien  read  sever^ 
al  questions  and  answers,  containing  an  exposition  of 
the  principal  articles  of  faith  of  the  Druses.  The 
books  are  written  in  Arabic  of  very  ancient  character. 
The  Druses  are  divided  into  three  classes  or  castes,  ac- 
cording to  religious  distinctions.  To  enable  one  Druse 
to  recognise  another,  a  system  of  passwords  is  adopted 
as  by  Freemasons,  without  an  interchange  of  which  no 
communication  is  made  that  may  give  an  idea  of  their 
religious  tenets." 

III.  Litera/ure.— Wolff  (Philip),  Die  Dnuen  nndihre 
Vorla&fer;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fail  (Boston,  1850, 
12mo),  V,  531  (and  especially  Milman's  note) ;  De  Sacy, 
Expose  de  la  Religion  des  Dnues  (Paris,  1838,  2  vols.) ; 
G.  W.  Chasseaud,  The  Drusee  of  the  Lebanon ;  their 
Manners,  Customs,  and  History  (London,  1855,  8vo) ; 
Churchill,  Mi.  Lebanon ;  a  Ten  Years'  Residence,  from 
1842-52,  with  supplementary  volume  on  The  Druses 
and  the  Maroniies  under  Turkish  Rule  (Lond.  1855-62, 
4  vols.  8vo) ;  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  xxix,  p.  205 ; 
Pierer,  Universal-Lexihon,  s.  v. ;  Robinson,  Bibtical  Re- 
searches (Lond.  1840) ;  BibUotheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  205 ; 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  xix,  489 ;  Aew  England- 
er,  January,  1861,  art.  ii;  Kelly,  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land  (compiled  from  Burckhardt  and  others,  London, 
8vo,  n.  d.),  chap,  xii ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  246, 
249)  ;  Caernarvon,  RecoUedions  of  the  Druses  of  the 
Lebanon,  and  Notes  on  their  Religion  (Lond.  1860);  H. 
Guys,  La  Nation  Druse  (Paris,  1863) ;  H.  Guys,  The- 
ogonie  des  Druses  ou  abrege  de  leur  systeme  reUgieux, 
traduit  de  Varabe,  avec  notes  erplicatives  et  obsenni- 
tions  critiques  (Paris,  1863) ;  G.  de  Alanx,  Le  Liban  et 
Daud  Pasha,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1865, 
July  1,  and  1866,  May  1 ;  Allgem.  Real-Encyklopddie, 
s.  V. 

Drusilla  (ApovtriXKa),  youngest  daughter  of  Her- 
od Agrippa  I  by  his  wife  Cypros,  and  sister  of  Herod 
Agrippa  II,  was  only  six  years  old  when  her  father 
died  in  A.D.  44  (Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  9, 1 ;  zx,  7, 1  and 
2).  Being  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  she  had  already 
been  promised  in  marriage  to  Epiphanes,  son  of  Anti- 
ochus,  king  of  Comagene,  but  the  match  was  broken 
off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refusing  to  perform 
his  promise  of  conforming  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
Hereupon  Azizus,  king  of  Edessa,  obtained  Drusilla 
as  his  wife,  and  performed  the  condition  of  becoming 
a  Jew  (Josephus,  Ant.  x,  7,  1).  Afterwards  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judtea,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  in- 
duced her  to  leave  Azizus,  a  course  to  which  she  was 
prompted  not  only  by  the  fair  promises  of  Felix,  but 
by  a  desire  to  escape  the  annoyance  to  which  she  was 
subjected  by  the  envy  of  her  sister  Berenice,  who, 
though  ten  years  older,  vied  with  her  in  beauty  (i&.  2). 
She  thought,  perhaps,  that  Felix,  whom  she  accepted 
as  a  second  husband,  would  be  better  able  to  protect 
her  than  Azizus,  whom  she  divorced.     In  the  Acts 
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Paul  preached  before  Felix  in  A.D.  55.  Felix  and 
Drusilla  had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  perished  in  an  erap. 
tion  of  Vesuvius  (Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  7 ;  xx,  5).  Tac- 
itus (Hist.  v.  9)  says  that  Felix  married  Drusilla,  a 
granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Anthony.  The  Dru- 
silla he  refers  to,  if  any  such  person  ever  existed,  must 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Juba  and  Cleopatra  Seleoe, 
for  the  names  and  fate  of  all  the  other  descendants  of 
Cleopatra  and  Anthony  are  known  from  other  soarces. 
But  the  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  parentage 
of  Drusilla  is  more  consistent  than  that  of  Tacitus  nitb 
the  notice  in  the  Acts,  by  which  it  appears  that  she 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  have  supposed  that  Felix  mar- 
ried in  succession  two  Drusills ;  and  countenance  is 
lent  to  this  otherwise  improbable  conjecture  by  an  es- 
pression  of  Suetonius  {Claud,  xxviii),  who  calls  Felix 
''the  husband  of  three  queens."  (See  Koldii  Bia. 
Jdum,  p.  464  sq. ;  Walch,  De  Felice,  Jen.  1747,  p.  63 
sq.)    See  Fklix. 

DnuinB,  JoRAirKEs  (Dribschk,  Jan),  an  emi- 
nent critic  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Ondenarde,  in 
Flanders,  June  28, 1550,  and  was  educated  at  Ghent  asd 
Louvain.  *'  His  father,  having  been  outlawed  in  1567. 
and  deprived  of  his  estate,  retired  to  Eng^land,  acd 
Drusius  soon  followed  him.  His  mother,  who  coc- 
tinued  a  Boman  Catholic,  did  all  she  could  to  prerent 
him.  His  studies  were  taken  care  of,  and  masters 
provided  for  him ;  and  he  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
learning  Hebrew  under  Anthony  Cevellier,  wbo  wa? 
oome  over  to  England,  and  taught  that  language  pub- 
licly in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Drudns  lod^ 
at  bis  house,  and  had  a  great  share  in  his  friendsbip. 
He  did  not  return  to  London  till  1571,  and,  while  he 
was  preparing  to  go  to  France,  the  news  of  tbe  mas- 
sacre on  St.  Baulholomew  made  him  change  his  mo- 
lution.  Soon  after  this  he  was  invited  to  Cambridge 
b}'^  Cartwright,  the  professor  of  divinity  and  tiie  Ori- 
ental languages  there,  at  the  age  of  twenty-tiro.  He 
taught  at  Oxford  four  years  with  great  success;  after 
which,  being  desirous  of  returning  to  his  own  conntrr, 
he  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  studied  the  civil  lav. 
The  troubles  on  the  account  of  religion  obliged  bim  to 
come  back  to  his  fiither  at  London,  but  upon  tbe  pa* 
cification  of  Ghent.,  1576,  they  both  returned  to  Loo- 
vain"  (New  Gen.  Dictionary,  iv,  606).  He  was  nude 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden  in  1577,  and 
of  Hebrew  at  Franeker  1585,  where  he  died  Feb.  12. 
1616.  His  works,  which  are  held  in  great  esteoni, 
have  been  for  the  most  part  incorporated  into  tbe  Cnt- 
id  Sacri.  Among  the  most  important  are  Veterva 
interpretttm  Gracorum  in  totum  vetus  Tesiamentumfrog- 
menta  (Amhemias,  1622,  4t6)  :—Annctaiiomm  i»  ioi"^ 
Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  Ubri  decern  (Franek.  I^l'^i 
4to)  I'-Ecclesiasticus,  Greece  et  Latine  (Franek.  1600, 
4to) : — Proverbiorum  Sacrorum  classes  dua  (Franek- 
1590,  4to)  '.-^ParaUeJa  Sacra,  seu  comparatio  locorm 
Vet.  Test,  cum  Us,  qute  in  Novo  citantur  (Franek.  1.^. 
4to): — Lff>ri  decern  Annotationum  in  iotum  Jesu  Chn^ 
Testamentum  (Arost.  1682,  4to).  For  a  list  of  his  writ- 
ings, see  Niceron,  Memoires,  xxii,  65 ;  see  also  Kich- 
ard  Simon,  Histoire  Crit.  du  N.  T.  (Paris,  1680^ ;  Cb- 
riandcr,F»o  DrusU  (Francf.  1616);  Bayle,  fHcfionaiy, 
8.  V. ;  Herzog,  ReaJUEncyUop.  iii,  529. 

Dmthmar,  Christian,  a  monk  in  thf  abbe.^  of 
Corbey  in  the  ninth  centurj'^,  was  bom  in  Aqu'tJ*"'^ 
and  afterwards  taught  in  the  monasteries  of  Stavelo 
and  Malmedy ,  in  the  diocese  of  Ufege.  He  left  a  win- 
mentary  on  St.  Matthew  (Stra8burg,1514;  Hagnenau, 
1580,  fol.).  "It  contains  some  opinions  respecting 
transubstantiation  decidedly  opposed  to  those  oi  niw' 
em  Romanism,  though  they  were  regarded  as  ortho- 
dox at  the  time  of  his  writing.  He  commenced  » 
commentary  on  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  which  be  dw 
not  live  to  finish.     For  St.  Mark  he  refers  his 
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in  the  BibHotheca  Patrum  (t.  xv,  p.  86).  The  edition 
of  Hagaenau  was  edited  by  Johann  Secer,  a  Lutheran, 
and  Wetzer  und  Welte  (JCirchtn-LtxUoon^  iii,  321)  say 
that  he  perverted  and  garbled  the  text  so  as  to  make 
it  oppose  transubstantiation.  His  text  runs:  "Hoc 
est  corpus  menm,  i.  e.  in  Sacramento  .  .  .  transferens 
tpirUualiter  corpus  in  panem,  in  vinum  sanguinem." 
On  the  other  hand,  Sixtus  of  Siena  asserts  that  he 
found  a  MSS.  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Lyons, 
in  which  the  words  run :  Hoc  est  corpus  meUro,  hoc 
est,  vere  in  Sacramento  tubsisteru  ....  tran$fereM 
panem  in  corpus  et  vinum  in  sanguinem.  See  Wetzer 
u.  Welts,  Kirchen-Lexikonj  1.  c. ;  Dupin,  EcdesiasHcal 
Writers,  cent,  ix ;  Mo8heim,C%.  History,  cent,  ix,  chap, 
ii,  n.  46;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  EccUsiuxHques,  Paris,  1862, 
xii,  419  sq. ;  Herzog,  JReal-Enqfklop.  iii,  531. 

Dryander.    See  Enzinas,  Francisco  db. 

Drysdale,  Johk,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1718;  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1732 ;  became  minister  of 
Rukliston  in  1748;  appointed  minister  of  the  Tron 
church,  and  also  king's  chaplain,  in  1765 ;  ^nd  died  in 
1788.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  moderate  par- 
ty in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
inclined  to  Arminianism.  See  his  Sermons^  with  Life 
by  DaUd  (Edinb.  1793, 2  vols.  8vo). 

DualiBm,  in  philosophy,  is  that  system  which  ex- 
plains  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  by  assuming 
two  primal  principles  instead  of  one  (Monism).  In 
theology.  Dualism  explains  evil  by  assuming  two  orig- 
inal principles  or  beings,  one  good,  the  other  evU. 
The  doctrine  of  two  primal  causes,  one  good  and  the 
other  evil,  constantly  warring  with  each  other,  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  system  of  Zoroaster  (q.  v.).  It 
was  also  developed  later  in  Manicheism  (q.  v.) ;  and 
among  the  Sclavonians,  who,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween their  undisturbed  faith  in  their  national  m3rthol- 
ogy  and  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  added  to  the 
worship  of  the  good  being  that  of  a  supremely  evil 
one,  viz.  Czernebog  (the  Black  God)  (London  Review, 
April,  1855,  p.  11).  It  was  in  this  Sclavonic  boQ  that 
the  Oriental  dualism  found  a  congenial  home,  and 
from  it  seems  to  have  originated  the  dualism  of  the 
Cathari  and  other  sects  during  the  Middle  Ages.  See 
Cathari.  « 

Its  root  is  always  found  in  imperfect  speculation  on 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  and  on  the  origin  of 
evil.  It  is  apt  to  spring  up,  also,  in  the  practical  sphere, 
from  the  sense  of  personal  sin,  which  seeks  relief  in  a 
transfer  of  guilt  from  the  real  self — ^the  man— to  some- 
thing outside  of  him,  e.  g.  to  the  physical  side  of  his 
own  nature,  or  to  the  general  laws  of  nature.   - 

1.  Oriental  DuaUsm. — The  Chinese,  at  a  very  early 
period,  adopted  a  dualistic  philosophy  and  theology. 
The  ordinary  speech  of  their  philosophers  was  dual- 
istic, implying  two  primal  essences,  **one  a  power  or 
cause,  the  other  a  more  passive  something  on  which 
that  power  or  cause  could  operate.  The  former  may 
be  styled  the  ultimate  immateriai  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse (/>) ;  the  second,  consisting  of  ethereal  matter, 
is  the  ultimate  material  principle  {Ke^.  >  The  latter, 
again,  is  dual  (yang  and  yin),  viz.  the  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal principles  in  nature.  ^  Man  b  the  product  of 
the  marriage  of  the  male  and  female  principles  in  na- 
ture. Yang  and  yin,  coexisting  as  the  material  ground 
in  which  the  ultimate  principle  (JCe)  takes  effect,  enter 
into  the  composition  of  rational  as  well  as  of  irrational 
beings.  In  moral  speculation,  however,  this  dualism 
passed  into  a  sort  of  pantheism"  (Hard wick, CAric^  and 
other  ^f asters,  pt.  iii,  chap.  i). 

The  Persian  DuaUsm.  The  Persian  system,  wheth- 
er originated  by  Zoroaster,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
modified  by  him  from  older  doctrines,  taught  that  there 
is  *^a  supreme  Being,  all  powerful  and  eternal,  from 


muzd  {dromxudes')  being  pure  and  infinite  Light,  Wis- 
dom, and  Perfectiouj  the  Creator  of  every  good  thing ; 
Ahriman  the  principle  of  darkness  and  evil,  opposed 
to  Ormuzd,  either  originally  or  in  consequence  of  his 
fall.  To  this  belief  are  attached  fables  respecting  the 
conflicting  efforts  and  creations  of  these  two  powers ; 
on  the  universal  dominion  ultimately  reserved  for  the 
good  principle,  and  the  return  of  Ahriman  during  four 
periods,  each  of  which  is  to  last  three  thousand  years ; 
on  the  good  and  the  evil  spirits  (^Amthaspands,  Izeds, 
Ferfers,  and  Dives),  and  their  differences  of  sex  and 
rank ;  on  the  souls  of  men  (Ferfers'),  which,  created 
by  Ormuzd  before  their  union  with  the  body,  have 
their  habitation  in  the  heavens ;  and  which  ultimate- 
ly, according  as  in  this  world  they  have  served  Or- 
muzd or  Ahriman,  pass  after  death  into  the  dwellings 
of  the  blessed,  or  are  precipitated  into  obscurity: 
finally,  respecting  the  future  resurrection  of  the  bodies 
of  the  wicked  after  the  victory  of  Ormuzd  and  the  res- 
toration of  all  things"  (Tennemann,  Manual  Hist,  of 
Philosophy,  §  71 ;  see  also  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  pt.  iii,  ch.  iii).  The  Oriental  Dualism  first  sets 
the  Hyle  (vXiy,  matter)  as  an  original  principle  over 
against  the  divinity.  The  Eastern  philosophers  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  run  into  Pantheism ;  for,  the  ne- 
cessity of  unity  pressing  on  them,  they  found  no  other 
way  of  escape  except  to  make  God  the  soul  of  the  world. 
But,  the  gulf  between  matter  and  divinity  still  remain- 
ing, they  had  to  fkll  upon  two  principles,  the  material 
and  spiritual ;  and,  not  willing  to  identify  the  original 
spiritual  principle  with  matter,  darkness,  and  evil, 
they  fell  upon  the  idea  of  two  antagonistic  beings  or 
gods,  a  good  and  an  evil  one,  the  god  of  light  and  the 
god  of  darkness,  the  god  of  matter  and  the  god  of  spir- 
it— Ahriman  the  evil  principle,  and  Ormuzd  the  good. 

2.  Dualism  in  the  Christian  Age^—Tias  Oriental  Du- 
alism, carried  out  into  the  various  departments  of  na- 
ture and  mind,  and  embellished  by  innumerable  beau- 
tiful fancies,  had  a  great  charm  for  the  imagination  of 
even  the  primitive  Christian  mind ;  and  it  seemed  also 
to  form  a  certain  kind  of  natural  and  easy  alliance 
with  the  doctrines  of  good  and  evil,  God  and  Satan, 
spirit  and  matter,  in  the  human  constitution,  as  these 
are  unfolded  in  the  Christian  revelation,  so  that  this 
dualistic  mode  of  thinking  failed  not  to  insinuate  it- 
self largely  into  the  thinking  of  many  in  the  primitive 
Church.  .  It  has  also  revealed  itself,  more  or  less,  in 
various  sects  and  systems  in  every  period  of  Chris- 
tian history,  and  its  false  theories  have  often  troub- 
led the  mind  of  the  Church  in  the  development  and 
statement  of  its  dogmas.  Thus  in  Gnosticism,  and 
especially  in  the  Docetic  phase  of  it,  Dualism  en- 
ters as  a  ruling  element.  The  Gnostics  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  existence  of  the  sensible  world, 
and  especially  the  existence  of  evil,  on  the  direct  as- 
sumption of  one  absolutely  good  Being.  Hence  they 
mixed  into  their  theory  some  elements  of  the  Oriental 
philosophy.  **  They  thought  themselves  compelled  to 
combine  with  the  doctrine  of  emanation  that  of  Dual* 
ism,  in  order,  by  the  commixture  of  two  hostile  realms, 
by  the  products  of  two  opposite  principles,  to  explain 
the  origin  of  a  world  not  answering  to  the  divine  idea, 
with  all  the  defects  cleaving  to  it,  all  the  evils  it  con- 
tains" (Neander,  Hiet.  of  the  Chr,  Church,  Bohn's  ed. 
ii,  14).  For  the  Manichsan  Dualism,  see  Maniche- 
ism ;  and  for  that  of  the  Cathari,  see  Cathari. 

That  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  the  early  Christian 
age  were  strongly  stimulated,  if  not  unconsciously 
caused  by  a  leaven  of  Dualism,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
''A  dark  instinct  of  a  state  of  abnormal  and  dangerous 
antipathy  to  God  leads  the  devotee  to  take  vengeance 
in  time  upon  that  part  of  himself  which  is  outside,  and 
which  may  be  hardly  treated,  and  even  tortured,  at  far 
less  cost  than  the  renewal  of  the  spirit  of  his  mind, 
and  the  bringing  of  his  whole  inner  man  back  to  grav 
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Itate  towardB  God  instead  of  tarning  upon  itself. 
Manes  endeayored  to  unite  Christianity  and  the  no- 
blest form  of  Oriental  paganism  in  his  brilliant  and 
elaborately  -  constructed  speculative  system.  The 
Church  repulsed  the  heresiarch  liecanse  of  his  person- 
al pretensions,  his  rival  hierarchy,  and  his  too  open 
importations  from  the  religion  of  Persia ;  but  it  was 
not  tlie  less  profoundly  modified  by  the  tendencies 
which  it  nominally  rejected.  Blonasticism  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  was  the  direct  result  of  the  contact  of  de- 
generating Christianity  with  pagan  habits  of  thought. 
The  idea  that  abstinence  trom  food  was  meritorious  in 
itself,  the  notion  of  impurity  attached  to  the  sexual  re- 
lation, the  growing  tendenc}'  to  loolc  upon  marriage  as 
a  state  less  holy  than  celibacy — ^these  were  so  many 
triumphs  of  the  invading  pagan  conception.  The 
errors  and  extravagancies  <^  the  ascetic  life  were  es- 
pecially prevalent  in  the  Eastern  Church.  Schmid 
quotes  authorities  to  show  that  remembrances  of  Man- 
ichseism  were  long  kept  up  in  Oriental  convents,  and 
also  that  sundry  Greek  monks,  in  their  solitude,  imag- 
ined they  had  constantly  to  struggle  with  the  devil, 
whose  power  they  magnified  until  they  put  him  almost 
on  a  rank  with  God'*  {London  Review,  April,  1855,  p. 
10 ;  see  also  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  Phila.  1867,  p.  42 

sq.). 

The  progress  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  all 
Christian  ages  has  been  a  continuous  struggle  to  over- 
come Dualism,  to  bring  God  and  the  world,  the  infi- 
nite and  the  finite,  heaven  and  earth,  spirit  and  mat- 
ter together,  and  to  do  this  without  violence  to  the 
essential  nature  of  either,  by,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
fusing them,  or,  on  the  other,  annihiiating  one  or  the 
other  by  identification  of  them.  Pantheism,  as  it  has 
sprung  up  on  the  arena  of  modem  theological  investi- 
gation, has  been  an  earnest,  though  mistaken  efilbrt  to 
overcome  Dualism.  Much  as  Pantheism  is  to  be  ab- 
horred and  dreaded,  yet  ought  its  service  to  be  ac- 
knowledged in  helping  philosophy  and  theology  to 
master  Dualism.  It  has  both  suggested  and  stimula- 
ted the  movement  that  aims  at  the  creation  of  a  chris- 
tological  theology,  and  we  may  also  say  philosophy, 
which  professes,  not  without  hope  of  success,  to  over- 
come that  mischievous  Dualism  which  knows  only  to 
negate,  and  which,  in  a  cowardly  manner,  has  only 
given  up  the  great  fundamental  problems.  It  holds 
tliat  the  great  gulf  can  be,  and  can  only  be,  bridged 
by  the  God-man  in  whose  mysterious  person  all  dual- 
ism is  overcome — the  centre  and  perennial  source  of 
all  life  and  thought,  the  principle  of  all  unities  and 
the  unity  of  all  principles,  the  whole  of  all  that  is  di- 
vided, the  harmony  of  all  manifoldness  and  diversity, 
the  centre  of  all  science,  and  the  imperial,  incarnate 
Word  of  all  authority  and  truth,  the  final  rest  of  all 
minds,  as  he  is  also  of  all  hearts. — Hardwick,  Christ 
and  other  Matters  (Lond.  1868,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Domer, 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  (see  Index) ;  Hagen- 
bach.  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  Smith's  ed.,  §  51, 127;  TTieol. 
Stud.  «.  Kriiiken  (1887),  p.  867 ;  Lange,  IJ/e  of  Christ 
(Edinb.  1854,  6  vols.  8vo),  i,  185  sq. ;  H.  Schmid,  in 
Herzog,  ReaUEncykU  xix,  482. 

Du  Bartas,  Guillaume  de  Sallcste,  a  French 
Protestant  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  about 
1544,  near  Anch,  in  France ;  died  1590.  His  poem  on 
the  Creation  obtained  so  great  celebrity  that  in  the 
course  of  six  years  more  than  thirty  editions  of  the 
first  *'  Semaine''  were  published.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  English. 
The  English  version  is  entitled  Du  Bartas,  his  Divine. 
Weekes  and  Workes,  translated  by  J.  Sylvester  (Lond. 
1641,  fol.). 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  on  the  river  Liifey. 

1.  Synods  of  Dublin. — Several  important  synods  have 
been  held  at  Dublin.  1.  In  A.D.  1186,  chiefiy  to  re- 
buke the  drunkenneFs  and  incontinence  of  the  clergy. 
2.  In  1518,  under  William  Rokeby,  archbishop  of  Dub- 


lin, at  which  ten  canons  were  published  for  reforms, 
tion  of  manners  and  discipline,  one  of  them  '*  forbid, 
ding  the  clergy  to  play  at  tennu  vpoD  pain  of  a  fine 
of  twenty-four  pence  for  each  offence — half  to  he  pa^ 
to  the  bishop,  and  the  otlier  half  to  the  cbnrch  of  the 
place  where  they  play'*  (Wilkina,  ConciUa,  lii,  60D). 
8.  In  1615,  by  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  dergy  of 
Ireland  in  convocation,  Thomas  Jones,  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  being  speaker  of  the  House  of  Bishops.    1b 
this  synod  certain  articles  of  religion,  framed  by  Ush- 
er, in  one  hundred  and  four  sections,  under  nineteen 
lieads,  conveying  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  were  drawn 
up  and  approved.     These  articles  Included  the  cele- 
brated "  Lambeth  Articles"  (q.  v.).     By  the  decree 
of  the  synod,  an}'  minister,  of  whatsoever  degree  or 
quality,  publicly  teaching  any  doctrine  contrarr  to 
the  Articles,  was  ordered,  after  due  admonition,  to  be 
sUenced  (Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii,  447).     4.  In  1684,  com- 
posed of  the  archbishops,  bisliops,  and  clergy  of  Ire- 
land, to  adopt  the  89  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    "  No  formal  abrogation,  however,  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic articles  of  1615  was  made,  which  led  to  very 
inconvenient  results ;  some,  among  whom  was  Bnun- 
hall,  justly  considering  that  the  adoption  of  the  Eng- 
lish article  ipeo  facto  annulled  those  of  1615,  while 
Usher  and  many  others,  who  favored  the  doctrinei 
contained  in  the  Irish  Articles,  maintained  that  both 
sets  of  articles  were  to  be  observed,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, some  few  bishops,  for  a  time,  required  sob- 
scription  to  both  the  English  and  Irish,  discordsnt  ss 
tliey  were.     This  unhappy  state  of  thingpi  appears  to 
have  continued  until  1641,  when  the  Irish  rebellion 
broke  out.     On  the  restoration  of  the  Church,  no  st- 
tempt  was  made  to  revive  the  Irie-h  articles,  which  fell 
into  entire  disuse."     At  tliis  pynod  100  canons  were 
adopted,  which  received  the  roval  aj^scnt  (Msnt,  IriA 
Church,  p.  483  sq. ;  Wilkins,  ConcUia,  iii,  496).— Un- 
don,  Mamual  of  Councils,  p.  211  sq. 

2.  University.— The  University  of  Dublin  (Trinity 
College)  was  founded  in  1592.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  college, 
with  the  powers  of  a  university.  **  Trinity  College, 
indeed,  was  intended  merely  as  the  nucleus  of  a  nni- 
versity,  but,  as  no  colleges  have  since  been  added,  it 
remains  in  undisputed  possession  of  all  university 
privileges.  Queen  Elizabeth  provided  the  cfasrter, 
the  corporation  of  Dublin  bestowed  the  ground  and 
ruins  of  the  suppressed  monastery  of  AU-EsUows, 
and  the  Irish  gentr\'  supplied  by  subscription  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  Ihe 
income  of  the  college  was  very  limited  and  very  pre- 
carious till  James  I  endowed  it  with  certain  estates  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  £388 
16«.  English  money,  from  the  public  purse"  (Cham- 
bers, Encyclopcedia,  s.  v.).  The  college  has  in  its  gift 
twenty-one  Church  livings. 

8.  Hierarchy, — ^An  episcopal  see  was  established  at 
Dublin  in  1088  by  king  Sitrik,  and  in  1152  it  was  made 
the  see  of  an  archbishop.  In  tlie  Established  Church 
Dublin  is  now  (1868)  the  head  of  a  province,  indudiag 
six  bishoprics,  viz.  Dublin,  OsForj*,  etc.,  Cashel,  etc, 
Limerick,  etc.,  Killaloe,  etc.,  and  Cork,  etc.  The  pres- 
ent archbishop  is  Kichard  Chcnevix  Trench,  D.D., 
primate  of  Ireland  and  metropolitan,  consecrated  1868. 
The  Boman  Catholic  Church  has  also  an  archM^bop 
at  Dublin,  at  present  (1868)  Paul  Cullen,  consecrated 
1850,  and  a  cardinal  since  1866.  The  suffragans  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  are  the  biy^hops  of  0»- 
sory,  Kildare-Leighlin,  and  Ferns.  See  Ncher,  JTircW. 
Statists,  i,  27. 

Dublin  Manuscript  (Codex  Dubukkssis  Kb- 
scRiPTUs),  80  called  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
the  library  of  which  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  John 
Barrett  in  1787,  written  under  some  cursive  Greek  ex- 
tracts made  in  the  tenth  centuiy  from  Chiyaoitom, 
Epiphanius,  etc.  It  is  itself  much  older,  probablr  of 
the  sixtii  centuiy,  and  of  Alexandrian  origin,  and  if 
one  of  the  most  important  uncial  palimpsests  of  the 


aO !  Iv,  4-lB :  T,  *6-Ti,  16 ;  VH,  l«-vlll,  B ;  s,  4ft-xi,  18 ;  ' 
XU,  43-xill,  n ;  xiii,  67-xiT,  18 ;  xt,  18-i8 ;  xvil,  9- 
17 ;  ivU,  3e-xvlii,  6  j  xlx,  4-13 ;  21-28 ;  xs,  7-xiit,  8 ; 
xxl,  S8-46;  iiii,  16-26;  null,  87-isiii,  8;  iitUi,  18- 
23;  xxiv,  16-25;  xitv,  1-11;  xxvi,  Sl-29;  62-71), 
ThsTC  were  pnbliihed  in  tac-almlle,  with  ■  (not  very 
•ccrinte)  decipherment  in  ordiiuFy  type  hy  Dr.  B«r- 
reU  (Dublin,  1801),  and  Ihey  luye  ninca  bMn  cuefblly 
restwed  byachemiulpioceuLy  Dr.  Tre^lles.  Each 
page  coatatna  but  one  colnmn,  generally  of  22  lines,  in 
quarto.  The  AmmoDian  aactiona  are  given,  but  not 
the  Enubian  camna;  the  rirAni  are  written  at  the 
top  of  the  pag«e,  the  nnmben  being  aet  in  the  margin. 
The  writing  is  continnona,  the  jn^  point  either  rarely 
(bund  or  quite  wuhed  oot ;  the  abbrevlaaona  are  very 
few,  and  there  are  no  breathings  m  accents.  A  space 
proportionate  to  the  occaaion  ia  ainaJiy  left  where  there 
U  a  break  in  Che  sense,  and  the  cspitftia  extend  Into 
the  nurgin  when  a  new  section  beglni.  The  letters 
an  in  a  plain,  steady,  beantiful  hand,  sorae  18  or  20 
in  a  line.— Tregelleit,  in  Home'*  Introd.  W,  180  sq. ; 
Scrivener,  Intnd.  p.  119  aq.    See  MascsCBipra,  Bib- 


of  Lonls  XIV,  who  rewarded  htm  for  this  service  bf 
giving  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Joat.  We  now  find  him 
mixed  in  all  the  political  events  of  the  time.  Two 
yuara  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  he  was  made  coun- 
dllor  of  state  by  the  regent,  and  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  Intent  only  on  fur. 
thering  bis  own  interests,  Dubois's  policy  was  the  pre- 
cise opposite  of  Louis  XIV's,  and  he  liecame  the  obedi- 
ent agent  of  England,  with  which  power  and  Iloiiand 
ha  concluded  the  treaty  called  the  Threefold  Alliance, 
at  Hagne,  Jan.  14, 1717.  Appointed  minister  of  for- 
eign aSiiIrs,  Dubois  wished  to  be  also  archbishop,  and 
eapedaily  cardinal,  as  Richelieu  and  tiazarin  had  been. 
He  had  caused,  for  that  end,  the  bull  Vnigenilui  to  be 
registered  in  France,  but  had  obtained  nothing  bnt 
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Cambral  ijacoming  vacant,  Dubois  applied  for  it,  al- 
though he  had  only  received  the  tonsure,  without  be- 
ing Id  holy  orders.  The  regent  acceded  to  his  d^ 
mand,  and  after  receiving  all  the  necessary  ardina- 
tiona  in  ono  day,  Dubois  was  consectated  June  0,1720, 
■11  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  French  clergy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cardlnaJ  de  Noailtes,  tak- 
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Spedmea  of  the  Codex  DnliUMiuls  (Hatl.  ix.  SS,  M):  avs 

Dubno,  Salomo  beb-Tobl,  bom  Oct.  12, 1738,  at 
Dubno,  Russia,  is  tiest  known  by  his  Masoretic  labors 
on  the  Pentateuch,  and  by  his  efforts  to  advance  poetic 
culture  among  his  lounlrnnen.  The  tieot  reforma- 
tion in  Judaism  and  HeLirew  literature,  which  had 
commenced  under  the  leadership  of  Mendelssohn,  at- 
tracted  Dubno  to  Berlin,  where  he  at  one  time  lived 
and  labored  with  the  great  Jewish  reformer.  At  tha 
age  of  2S  he  edited  Saiomo  ben-Moses's  (also  called 
Irfimbcrger)  work  on  the  accents  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and 
the  Psalms,  nhich  he  published  in  1765,  under  the  title 
of  na-irj  ■'■iro,  Pona  JuamdilaiU  (id  ed.  1777).  In 
1768  he  commenced,  in  Hebrew,  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  which  Mendelssohn  tiaaslated  into  Qer- 
nuD.  Some  misunderstanding  having  sprung  np  be- 
tween hini^lt  and  Mendelssohn,  he  discontinued  this 
work,  after  having  completed  only  1Bt3  ^B  I^M 
Pi''aX^3,  Commtnlars  m  Gauiii  (Berl.  1781^;  Vi- 
enna, 17UI,  1W|6,  etc.).  The  remaining  books  were 
filnsbed  by  Mendelssohn,  with  the  aid  of  other  learn- 
ed men.  See  Mendelssohn.  He  wrote  also  ',1pV\ 
B^'^lBb,  B  Jfatorttic  Cimmaaarji  m  Geaai*  and  Ez- 
odiu,  printed  uith  Mendehisohn's  traniiution  in  18S1- 
83.  He  died  in  Amstcrdiim  June  26,  lg»l.— Etheridge, 
fimiiiclioa  to  HAreifl  Literatim,  p.  895,  lai ;  Kitto, 
Q«fcpiA"o,i,707. 

Dubois,  GnitUUHE,  a  French  prelate  and  states- 
mao,  was  bom  at  Brives-la-Gullarde  Sept.  S,  1656. 
Ha  studied  at  the  college  of  St.  Michael,  at  Paris,  and 
afterwards  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  marquis 
de  Pleuvant,  and  later  of  the  dnke  of  Orleans.  He 
spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  full  confidence  of  his 


ing  part  In  the  ceremony.  He  was  made  a  cardi- 
nal in  1721  by  Innocent  XI  (q.  v.),  whom,  it  is  said, 
he  helped  with  large  sums  of  money  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  Dubois  iinally  Iwcame  prime  minister 
in  1722,  and  president  of  the  assembly  of  the  French 
clergy.  In  this  position  he  proved  a  capable  and  in- 
telligent administrator,  bnt  ambitious  and  thorough- 
ly unprincipled.  He  died  at  Versailles  August  10, 
1723.  The  duebcss  of  Orleans,  mother  of  the  regent, 
wrote  of  him  :  "  If  abbot  Dnt>ais  had  ss  much  honesty 
and  religion  as  he  has  wit,  he  should  be  an  excellent 
man ;  but  be  believes  in  nothiag,  and  regards  neither 
manners  nor  truth.  He  is  very  learned;  he  has  tangfat 
my  son,  but  yet  I  conld  wish  that  he  had  never  seen 
him."  Dubois,  besides  the  archbishopric  of  Cambrai, 
had  seven  ahbe^  s,  and  his  revenues  amounCad  to  two 
milllona,  not  counting  a  million  he  was  said  to  have 
received  from  England  for  his  secret  services.  See 
Duclos.  Mim.  itcrdt  lur  Itt  regaa  dt  Lottit  XJ  Veldt 
LowiXV;  Saint-Simon,  ,»'«va'm,xviii-xx)  G.  Bru- 
nei, Memnirtt  rfe  la  Priaeem  Palatini ;  Sismondi,  BimI, 
det  FranfoU,  xxvi  to  xxvlii;  Sivelinges.  J/rn.  «rt. 
(1  CoTTttp.  inrd,  du  Cardinal  G.  Duboii,  etc.  Paris,  18U ; 
Hoefer,  None.  Biog.  Cmmifc,  xiii,  853  sq. 

DtlbOBC,  Pierre  Thokines,  a  French  Refbnnad 
minister,  was  bom  in  1G!3  at  Bayeux,  in  Normandy, 
and  became  minister  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Caen, 
and  afterwards  at  Hotterdam,  where  he  died  in  1692, 
Having,  in  1688,  addressed  Louis  XIV  on  the  subject 
of  an  edict  directed  against  the  Protestants,  the  king 
said  that  "  Dubosc  was  the  finest  orator  of  the  whole 
kingdom,"  He  had  a  gnnd  and  elevated  genius,  a 
happy  imagination,  a  disciiminating  snd  solid  jnd^ 
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ment.  Hia  constant  aim  in  his  sermons  was  to  en- 
force the  inseparahle  connection  between  faith,  and 
holiness,  and  final  salvation.  He  published  SermonM 
sur  VepUre  aux  Epheiiens  (Rott.  1699,  3  vols,  fol.)  :— 
Sermons  sur  divers  texUa  (Rott.  1692-1701, 4  vols.  8vo). 
See  Vie  de  Du  Base  (Rott.  1794, 8vo) ;  Darling,C^^. 
BUdiographica ;  Haag,  La  France  ProtestanUj  t.  iii ; 
Vinet,  Histoire  de  la  Predication,  Paris,  1860, 350  sq. 

Dubourg,  Anne,  one  of  the  most  interesting  char- 
acters of  French  Protestantism,  is  noteworthy  on  ac- 
count of  his  accomplishments,  fais  lovely  character,  and 
his  tragical  end.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1521,  of 
one  of  the  best  families  in  the  Auvergne.  In  early 
life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
law,  and  afterwards  became  a  professor  of  civU  law  in 
the  University  of  Orleans.  At  this  period  Calvin's 
writings  were  universally  read,  and  Marofs  psalms 
were  upon  every  lip.  Dubourg  conscientiously  exam- 
ined the  Protestant  doctrines  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  early  &tbers  and  with  the  history 
of  the  Church,  as  his  replies  to  his  judge  clearly  show. 
On  Easter,  1557,  he  still  belonged  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  communed  in  it.  On  Oct.  19  of  that  year  he  was 
appoloted  as  a  spiritual  counsellor  to  the  Parisian  Par- 
liament,  which  exercised  the  immediate  supervision 
over  the  University  of  Orleans.  His  learning  had 
procured  him  this  position  without  cost,  which  was  rare 
in  Uiose  days.  His  religious  convictions  wore  un- 
known ;  but,  in  order  to  enter  upon  his  position,  he 
was  ordained  subdeacon  and  deacon.  His  real  views, 
however,  soon  became  apparent.  During  Easter,  1558, 
he  attended  mass  for  the  last  time,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  took  part  in  Protestant  assemblages,  and 
communed  with  them.  The  choicest  members  of  the 
Parliament,  including  the  presidents  Harlay  and  Se- 
guier,  sympathized  with  him.  The  Roman  Catholic 
party,  finding  the  Parliament  likely  to  be  at  least  just, 
if  nut  kind,  towards  Protestantism,  appealed  to  the 
king  (Henry  II),  representing  to  him  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  faith.  He  appeared  in  Parliament  at- 
tended by  a  large  train,  and  in  a  short  and  violent 
speech  expressed  his  desire  that  the  Parliament  would 
be  more  zealous  in  its  support  of  the  Church.  When 
it  was  Dubourg's  time  to  speak,  he  pointed  out  the 
wrong  involved  in  permitting  great  criminals,  as  blas- 
phemers, adulterers,  etc.,  to  go  unpunished,  while  the 
most  severe  measures  were  adopted  against  innocent 
persons.  Henry  II  was  highly  offended,  and  Dubourg 
was  dragged  to  the  Bastile,  and  his  trial  was  at  once 
ordered.  Contrary  to  the  laws,  by  which  members  of 
Parliament  could  only  be  tried  by  the  assembled  cham- 
ber, the  king  appointed  a  commission,  made  up  of 
avowed  enemies  of  Protestantism,  and  Dubourg  was 
ordered  to  acknowledge  this  tribunal,  if  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  be  condemned  without  a  trial.  Dubourg  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  the  archbishops  of  Paris,  Sens,  and 
Lj'ons,  who  had  jurisdiction  over  him  as  a  spiritual 
councillor.  The  death  of  Henry  II  brought  the  Guises 
into  power,  who  were  still  more  zealous  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Protestants.  Dubourg  openly  avowed  his 
connection  with  the  new  Church,  but  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  discover  the  names  of  its  members,  or  the 
time  and  place  of  their  assemblages.  He  intended 
to  hand  a  strongly  evangelical  and  scriptural  confes- 
sion of  faith  to  his  judges,  but  some  of  bis  friends  in- 
duced him  to  compose  and  transmit  another,  which 
was  less  objectionable  to  the  Catholics.  A  letter  from 
Marlorat,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  evangelical  church 
at  Paris,  induced  him,  however,  to  forward  the  first 
Gonfiession,  and  he  thus  sealed  his  doom.  According 
to  law,  an  avowal  of  Protestantism  was  punishable 
with  death.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  urged  the  pros- 
ecution of  Dubourg  because  he  had  ascertained  that 
elector  Friederich  III  of  the  Palatinate  intended  to 
secure  Dubourg  as  a  professor  for  Heidelberg.  The 
president  Minurd  was  assassinated  on  Dec.  12,  and 


this  was  constraed  into  a  conspiracy  in  favor  of  the 
accused.  Sentence  was  pronounced  by  Parliament 
against  Dubonig  on  the  21st  of  Deoember,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  was  to  be  hanged  and  then  burnt.  Ko 
voice  was  raised  in  his  favor.  Two  days  later  the  sen- 
tence was  executed  (December  28, 1559).  Dnboorg 
was  the  first  French  Protestant  of  the  upper  claaae« 
who  sealed  his  confession  with  his  blood.  His  creed 
(noticed  above)  sides  completely  with  the  teaching  of 
Calvin  as  contradistingnidied  from  the  Lothenn  doc- 
trines.— La  vrmfe  kistoire  conienant  Vimque  jugememi 
contre  Anne  Dubourg  (Anvers,  1561, 12mo) ;  Haag,  Zm 
France  ProtestantCj  vol.  iv ;  Schott,  in  Henog*s  AniI- 
Encghlop.  xix,  487. 

Due,  Fronton  do  (Latin  form  Fbonto  Ducjcus), 
a  French  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1558,  and  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  at  an 
early  age.  In  1604  he  was  made  librarian  of  the  col- 
lege of  Clermont,  in  Paris,  in  which  office  lie  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life,  devoted  to  literature,  especially  Patri»- 
tics.  He  died  at  Paris,  September  25, 1624.  Among 
his  numerous  publications  are  Opuaeula  Gregorii  Ng§- 
sem  (Ingolstadt,  1596, 8vo) ;  Laaidatio  Sanctorum  MoT'- 
Hfrum  (Paris,  1606, 4to) ;  S,  Joanms  ChrgtosUmd  Opera 
Omnia  (Paris,  1609-1624,  6  vols,  fol.),  a  work  which  is 
very  creditable  to  the  editor*8  erudition  and  industry: 
BSbiiotkeca  Veterum  Patrum,  eeu  SaipioTvm  Eedeeiaeli-' 
corum  (Pari^  1624,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Nieephori  CaUieti  Ee- 
denatUctB  ffistoria  Ubri  xvm  (Paris,  1630,  2  vols.  foL, 
posthumous).  See  Dopin,  EcckskuUcal  Writers,  cent, 
xvii ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GMraU;  Niceron,  Memoire*, 
xxxviii,  108. 

Dncange,  Charles  du  Fresne,  an  eminent 
French  scholar,  was  bom  at  Amiens  December  18, 
1610.  His  name  was  xeally  Dn  Fresne;  bnt  as  he 
was  sieur  Du  Cange,  he  is  generally  named  by  the  lat- 
ter title.  He  studied  at  the  Jesuits'  College  in  Ami- 
ens, and  afterwards  pursued  law  studies  at  Orieans. 
He  was  received  as  advocat  au  partement  at  Paris  in 
1681.  In  a  few  years  he  abandoned  the  bar,  returned 
to  Amiens,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  histoiy 
and  philosophy.  In  1668  he  was  driven  back  to  Paris 
by  the  plague,  and  died  there  October  23, 1688.  '*  His 
works,  which  in  number  and  extent  are  almost  incred- 
ible, abundantly  prove  his  right  to  be  considered  a 
consummate  historian,  an  exact  geographer,  and  a 
good  lawyer,  genealogist,  and  antiquary.  He  knew 
nearly  every  language,  and  derived,  from  his  research- 
es into  an  infinite  number  of  ancient  monuments,  a 
singular  acquaintance  with  tiie  manners  and  usages 
of  the  Middle  Ages."  Among  his  publications  are  Jiis- 
toire  de  F  Empire  de  Ccmstanlinopk  sous  les  Empertwrs 
Frangois  (Paris,  1657,  fol.) : — Traitd  kistorique  du  ckef 
de  S.  Jean  Baptiste  (Paris,  1G66,  4to) : — Glossarvtm  ad 
scripfores  media  et  infimm  Latimtatis  (Paris,  1678,  3 
vols.  fol. ;  Frankfort,  1681,  and  again  in  1710 ;  Bene- 
dictine edition,  6  vols,  fol.,  1788-86,  to  which  Peter 
Carpentier  published  a  Supplement,  Par.  1766,  4  voli. 
fol. ;  new  edition,  by  Henschel,  Paris,  1840-48,  7  vols. 
4to;  also  supplementary  vol.  by  Dlefenbach,  Fhmkf. 
1857 ;  abridgment  by  Adelung,  Halie,  1772, 6  vols.  8vo) : 
Glossariwn  ad  scriptorrs  media  et  infimes  GnecUatis  (Par. 
1688,  2  vols.  fol.).  The  Ghssarkm  LatinitaHs  is  ""  a 
most  useful  work  for  the  understanding  of  the  numer- 
ous writers  of  the  Dark  or  Middle  Ages,  when,  for  many 
centuries,  a  corrupt  and  barbarous  Latin  was  the  only 
literary  language  of  Europe.  All  the  words  used  by 
these  writers,  which  are  not  found  in  classical  Latin- 
ity,  are  ranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  their  vari- 
ous meanings,  their  etymology,  and  references  to  the 
authorities.  This  work  is  also  useful  for  understand- 
ing old  charters,  and  other  legal  documents  of  an  eariy 
date.  The  labor  and  research  required  for  the  oomi»- 
lation  of  such  a  work  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  frequent  occasion  to  consult  it"  (^Engi,  Qidb- 
padia,  s.  v.).  Many  MS.  works  of  Ducange  are  pre- 
served in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.     See  Faugire, 
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Ustcd  tur  la  vie  et  le$  ouvragea  de  Ducange  (Par.  1852) ; 
Hoefer,  NiMV.  Biog.  Genercde,  zir,  911. 

Duchalt  Jambs,  D.D.,  an  Independent  divine,  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1697,  and  was  edacated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  He  served  an  Independent  con- 
gregation at  Cambridge  for  ten  years,  and  afterwards 
another  at  Dublin,  where  he  died  in  1701.  He  pub- 
lished rei»  Senuont;  Presumptive  Arffumentt  /or  the 
TnOh  of  the  Christian  Heligioa  (Lond.  1753,  8vo);  also 
(posthumous)  Sermons  (London,  1765,  3  vols.  8vo). — 
Darling,  Cyclopadia  Btbiiograplucay  i,  968. 

Ducliatel,  Pierbb  (Castellands),  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Arc,  in  Bur^pindy  (date  unknown), 
and  was  educated  at  Dijon,  where  he  distingntshed 
himself  by  his  successful  study  of  Greek.  *'  He  assist- 
ed Erasmus  in  his  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  be- 
came corrector  of  the  press  in  Frobenius^s  office  at  Basle. 
He  next  studied  the  law  at  Bourges,  after  which  he 
went  to  Borne,  where  he  found  little  enjoyment  ex- 
cept in  contemplating  the  remains  of  antiquity.  The 
corruption  of  morals  in  the  Church  of  Rome  filled  him 
with  indignation,  and  he  appears  to  have  conceived  as 
bad  an  opinion  of  it  as  any  of  the  Reformers,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  respecting  it  with  as  much  severity 
as  they  did.  From  thence  he  travelled  to  Venice,  and 
next  visited  Cyprus,  where  he  read  lectures  for  two 
years  with  great  success.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Egypt,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  was  appointed  reader  to  Francis  I,  who 
made  him  bishop  of  Tulle,  and  afterwards  of  Ma9on. 
Henry  II  translated  him  to  Orleans,  where  he  died  in 
1552.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  Church,  and  exceedingly  liberal  to  the 
Protestants.  He  wrote  an  oration  on  Francis,  and  a 
Latin  letter  for  that  king  to  Charles  V.  In  his  fu- 
neral oration  on  Francis,  he  hinted  that  the  soul  of  the 
king  had  gone  to  heaven,  which  excited  the  ire  of  thfe 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  thought  that  l>y  so  doing 
he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  purgatory"  (Hook,  Eccles. 
Biography^  s.  v.);  see  also  Jorttn,  L^fe  of  Erasmus; 
Bayle,  Dictionary^  s.  v.  Castellan  us. 

Duch^,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  English 
Church  in  America,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1787, 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
went  soon  after  to  England,  and  spent  some  time  at 
Cambridge.  In  1759  he  became  an  assistant  minister 
in  Philadelphia,  having  been  licensed  by  Dr.  Sherlock, 
then  bishop  of  London.  He  was  appointed  shortly 
after  professor  of  oratory  in  the  College,  and  in  1762, 
after  his  return  ftom  a  second  visit  to  England,  he  was 
received  as  *^  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  United  Church- 
es." He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Congress,  and 
continued  in  this  office  a  short  time.  His  political 
views,  however,  underwent  a  change,  to  which  he  in- 
cautiously gave  expression,  so  that  in  1777  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  England, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  preach  in  the  Lambeth 
Asylum,  London.  In  1790  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  died  Jan.  3,  1798.  His  publications 
comprise  Sermons  (1780,  2  vob.  8vo) ;  Observations^ 
Moral,  etc.j  by  Caspapina  (1778);  and  four  detached 
Sermons. — Sprague,  Annals,  v,  180. 

Duchobortzi,  the  name  of  a  Russian  sect,  not 
certainly  known  to  have  existed  before  the  18th  cen- 
tur}\  The  word  is  the  plural  of  Duchobozetz,  mean- 
ing Spirit  Wrestler.  It  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  many 
sects  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  The  designation 
was  adopted  by  themselves  upon  their  separation  from 
the  sect  called  Molokans,  or  Duchoumy  Christiany, 
"Spiritual  Christians.'' 

No  records  being  kept  by  these  people,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  true  time  when  the  separation 
took  place.  It  is,  however,  known  that  a  certain  Ila- 
rion  Pobirochin  originated  it  by  teaching  —  1.  That 
God  was  not  an  essential  being,  but  existed  only  in 
the  gcniration  of  the  righteous.     2.  That  the  soul  of 


the  righteous  at  death  passes  over  into  another  human 
being,  and  that  of  the  wicked  into  an  animal.  3.  That 
there  are  no  higher  beings  of  any  kind.  4.  That  to 
read  the  Bible  is  needless  trouble,  for  the  spirit  of 
God  will  teach  every  one  his  duty.  Krazinski,  in  his 
work  named  at  the  end  of  this  article,  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  a  creed  delivered  by  the  Duchobortzi 
to  a  provincial  governor  at  the  time  of  Catharine's 
persecution :  "  God  is  one,  but  one  in  the  Trinity. 
This  holy  Trinity  is  an  inscrutable  being.  The  Father 
is  light,  the  Son  is  life,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  peace.  They 
are  manifested  in  man — the  Father  by  memory,  the  Son 
by  reason,  the  Holy  Ghost  by  wUl,  The  human  soul 
is  the  image  of  God;  but  this  image  is  nothing  but 
memory,  reason,  and  will.  The  soul  existed  and  had 
fallen  before  the  creation  of  the  visible  world ;  it  is 
this  fall  that  is  recounted  in  the  story  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  which,  like  most  other  portions  of  the  Bible, 
should  be  taken  allegorically.  ...  In  the  beginning 
the  soul's  fall  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that 
it  contemplated  itself,  and  commenced  to  love  itself 
alone,  thereby  abandoning  the  contemplation  and  the 
love  of  God  through  vAlfuL  pride,  .  .  .  The  soul  ia 
placed  in  the  present  life  as  in  a  place  of  purification, 
in  order  that,  clothed  in  the  flesh  and  abandoned  to  its 
will  and  reason,  it  may  choose  between  good  and  evil, 
and  thus  obtain  pardon  of  its  primary  sin,  or  incur 
etemal  torment.  When  a  body  is  prepared  for  us  in 
this  world,  our  soul  descends  from  above,  comes  to 
take  possession,  and  the  man  is  then  called  into  exist- 
ence. Our  body  is  the  house  in  which  the  soul  is  re- 
ceived, and  in  which  we  lose  all  memory  and  feeling 
of  what  we  had  been  before  incarnation,"  etc.  (p.  271, 
note). 

Pobirochin  considered  and  called  himself  one  of  tlie 
righteous,  and  a  son  of  God.  Of  his  followers  he  se- 
lected twenty-four  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  able- 
bodied  ;  twelve  of  them  he  called  archangels,  and  the 
other  twelve  mortiferous  angels.  The  dut}'  of  the  lat- 
ter was  to  dispose  of  such  as  would  backslide.  They 
refused  to  serve  in  the  army,  on  which  account  they 
wero  much  persecuted  under  the  czarina  Catharine  II, 
and  exiled  in  the  days  of  the  emperor  Paul.  Alexan- 
der granted  them  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Moloshna,  near  the  Sea  of  Azof,  where  they  numbered 
about  two  thousand.  In  1889,  the  real  or  alleged  dis- 
covery that  a  secret  tribunal  had  existed  among  them 
caused  their  banishment  to  the  other  side  of  the  Cau- 
casus. At  present  this  sect  exists  principally  in  the 
districts  along  the  Caucasus,  but  in  smaller  numbers, 
and  less  attached  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  sect.  They 
are  to  be  found  wherever  there  is  a  community  of  the 
Duchowny  Christhiny,  or  Molokans.  An  effort  was 
made  in  1861  by  a  certain  Ivan  Gregorieff  to  found  the 
sect  among  the  Molokans  residing  at  Tultscha,  in  Bul- 
garia, but  failed,  whereupon  he  returned  to  Russia. 
For  the  usages  of  the  sect,  see  Molokaks.  See  Lenz, 
de  Duchobortzis  (Dorpat,  1829,  8vo) ;  Seebohm,  IJfe  of 
Stephen  Grellet,  i,  456;  Krasinski,  Bistoire  Jieligieuse 
des  Peuples  Slaves  (Paris,  1853,  8vo). 

Duchowny  (Spirititat),  the  name  of  a  Russian 
sect  which  arose  among  the  Duchowny  Christiany,  or 
Molokans,  ofl  the  Caucasus,  in  the  following  manner. 
In  the  year  1883  a  certain  aged  man  came  from  Jem- 
salem  to  the  Caucasus,  and  taught  that  he  possessed 
the  power  of  bringing  down  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  be- 
stowing new  tongues.  He  proved  his  commission  by 
teaching  his  nearest  friends  a  song  which  he  said  was 
in  the  language  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sense  of  which 
could  be  comprehended  only  by  those  who  had  received 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  principal  founder  of  this  sect 
was,  however,  Maksim  Rudometkin  Komar,  who  also 
organized  congregations  in  the  surrounding  places 
among  the  Molokans,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  estima- 
tion from  them.  The  sect  adopted  the  creed  of  the 
Molokans,  with  the  following  addition :  1.  The  Holy 
Spirit  descends  upon  the  elect  either  directly  or  indi- 
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rectly  by  being  breathed  upon.  2.  Jumping,  shak- 
ing, contortions,  etc.,  are  infallible  signs  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Spirit  8.  The  swooning  from  exertion, 
and  consequent  unintelligible  speaking,  is  considered 
as  the  new  language,  which  none  understand  except 
the  select,  whose  du^  it  is  to  explain  the  muttering 
of  the  entliusiasts.  4.  The  expectation  of  the  near 
end  of  all  things,  and  consequent  inntUity  of  labor  be- 
yond extreme  necessit}',  is  matter  of  faith.  5.  The 
literalism  of  the  holy  Scriptures  is  assumed,  even  so 
far  that  Komar  once,  for  the  sake  of  punishing  his 
followers  for  their  slothfolness,  went  to  the  nearest 
mountain,  pretending  to  ascend  and  to  leave  them 
alone ;  the  mass  of  the  people  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
prayed  him  not  to  leaTe  them,  and  promised  to  be  obe- 
dient. 6.  Repentance  consists  in  the  payment  of  such 
amounts  of  money  as  the  leader  estimates  their  sins  to 
be  worth,  for  which  he  grants  indulgence  in  the  shape 
of  pieces  of  muslin  on  which  are  embroidered  signs 
of  mysterious  signification.  The  Duchowny  are  found 
principally  in  the  Caucasus,  but  almost  every  commu- 
nity of  Molokans  has  a  tew  of  them  among  its  mem- 
bers.    See  Molokans. 

Duchowny  Christiany.    See  Molokans. 

Dudaim.    See  Makdrakb. 

Dudgeon,  David,  a  Scotch  sceptic,  was  bom  in 
1706.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  history.  In  1782 
he  published  a  treatise  entitled  T%e  Moral  World, 
which  teaches  that  **  there  is  no  evil  in  the  moral 
world  but  what  naturally  ariseth  from  the  nature  of 
imperfect  creatures,  who  always  pursue  their  good,  but 
cannot  but  be  liable  to  error  or  mistake,  and  that  evil 
or  sin  is  inseparable  in  some  degree  from  all  created 
beings,  and  most  consistent  with  the  designs  of  a  per- 
fect Creator."  He  was  called  to^answer  for  it  before 
the  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General  Assembly,  but  no 
decision  appears  to  have  been  reached.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  PhiloBopkieal  Letters  etmcernmg  the  Be- 
ing  and  A  ttrilnOes  of  God  (1787).  ''  These  letters  were 
written  in  the  midst  of  pressing  agricultural  cares,  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  author  of  a  work  written  in  the 
spirit  of  Clarke,  The  Exittence  and  UniUf  of  God.  In 
these  letters  Dudgeon  reaches  a  species  of  refined  Spi- 
noiism,  mingled  with  Berkeleyanism.  He  denies  the 
distinction  of  substances  into  spiritual  and  material, 
maintains  that  there  is  no  substance  distinct  fmm.  God, 
and  that  'all  our  knowledge  but  of  God  is  about  ideas ; 
they  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and  their  essence  and 
modes  consist  only  in  their  being  perceived.'  In 
1789  he  published  A  Catechttm  founded  upon  Experience 
and  Beaton,  collected  by  a  Father  for  the  Use  of  his 
Children ;  and  in  an  *■  Introductory  Letter*  he  wishes 
that  natural  religion  alone  was  embraced  by  all  men, 
and  states  that  though  he  believes  there  was  an  ex- 
traordinary man  sent  into  our  world  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  ago  to  instruct  mankind,  yet  he  doubts 
whether  he  *  ever  commanded  any  of  those  things  to 
be  written  concerning  him  which  we  have.'  The 
same  year  he  published  A  View  of  the  Nece^dtarian  or 
Beat  Scheme,  freed  from  the  Objections  ofM,  Crousaz,  in 
his  Examination  of  Pope*s  Essojf  on  if  an.  Dudgeon 
died  at  Upsettlington,  on  the  borders,  J&.  1748.  His 
works  were  published  in  a  combined  form  in  1765,  in 
a  volume  without  a  printer's  name  attached,  showing 
that  there  was  not  as  yet  thorough  freedom  of  thought 
in  Scotland.  His  writings  had  for  a  time  a  name  in 
the  district  (the  Catechism  reached  a  third  edition), 
but  afterwards  passed  away  completely  from  public 
notice." — McCosh,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Beview,  July, 
1865,  p.  552. 

Dudith,  Andreas  Sbardellati,  was  bom  at  6u- 
da,  in  Hunf^r}%  in  1538,  and  became  bishop  of  Tina, 
in  Dalmatia,  in  1560.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
successively  bishop  of  Csanad,  then  of  FQnfkirchen, 
secretary  of  the  Hungarian  chapter,  and  in  1562  was 
sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent  as  the  representative  of 


the  Hungarian  clergy.  Here  he  advocated  the  giv. 
ing  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  very  strenuously,  and  also 
opposed  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  A  secret  mar- 
riage he  had  contracted  led  hun  to  resi^  his  olSxx 
in  1567.  He  then  resided  for  some  time  at  Crscov. 
where  he  openly  professed  the  Protestant  religioD; 
afterwards  he  lived  on  his  estates  in  If  oravia,  and 
died  at  Breslau  in  1589.  In  one  pert  of  his  ana 
he  inclined  to  Socinianism,  but  in  the  latter  yetxs  of 
his  life  he  professed  the  evangelical  doctrines.  Same 
of  his  writings  were  publisheil  at  OfiTenbach  in  1610. 
In  respect  to  toleration,  Dudith  was  in  advance  of  his 
age.  He  writes  to  Beza,  '*  Tou  try  to  justify  the  but- 
ishment  of  Ochino,  and  the  execution  of  otherg,  aod 
you  seem  to  wish  Poland  would  follow  your  example. 
God  forbid  I  When  you  talk  of  your  Augsburg  Confe»- 
sion,  and  your  Helvetic  Creed,  and  your  unanimity,  and 
your  fundamental  truths,  I  keep  thinking  of  the  sixth 
commandment.  Thou  shall  not  tUT'  (Benedict,  Hiii<fni 
of  the  Baptists).  The  speeches  made  by  him  at  Trent 
were  published  by  Schwarz  under  the  name  of  Lonn- 
dus  Samuelfy  (Halle,  1743).  See  Mosheim,  Ckwrk 
Hist.  (N.  Y.  1854),  iii,  231,  note ;  Stief,  Gesc&ickte  eta 
Leben  Dudith' s  (Breslau,  1758). 

DueL    See  Combat. 

Duffleld,  Georob,  D.D.,  an  eminent  PresbyterUn 
minister,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,Oct7,17St 
and  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1752,  where,  after 
completing  his  theological  studies,  be  became  tutor  for 
two  years.  He  was  licensed  in  1756,  and  having  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  the  united  churches  ot  Carlisle,  Big 
Spring,  and  Monahan,  Pennsylvania,  was  ordained  ia 
1761.  He  was  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  a  zealoci 
promoter  of  revivals.  In  1766  he  undertook  an  im- 
portant mission  along  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  to 
.the  Potomac,  with  a  view  to  the  organization  of 
churches.  Some  time  after  he  was  called  to  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  became 
chaplain  to  the  Colonial  Congress  for  part  of  a  session. 
He  attended  the  American  army  through  New  Jersey 
in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Bevolution,  and  manifested 
himself  on  all  occasions  the  uncompromising  adrocate 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  He  died  Feb.  2, 1790. 
He  published  An  Account  of  Ms  Tour  along  the  Frm- 
tiers  of  Pennsylvania : — A  Thanksgioing  Sermon,  1783. 
— Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  186. 

Du  Freane.    See  Ducanob. 

Dugdale,  Sir  William,  an  English  antiquan. 
was  bom  in  Warwickshire,  September  12, 1C05,  and 
devoted  his  life  chiefly  to  the  study  of  English  antiq- 
uities. He  died  February  10, 1686.  Among  his  imU 
ings,  the  most  notable  is  the  Monasticon  AngHcaam 
(1665-78,  8  vols.  fol.  London ;  new  ed.  of  vol.  i,  168*2; 
8d  edit.  1817-29,  8  vols,  fol.),  containing  an  account 
of  the  religious  houses  of  England,  with  abundant  il* 
lustrative  plates ;  an  English  version  (probable  by 
James  Wright),  abridged,  appeared  in  1692,  and  an- 
other In  1718  (fol.),  probably  by  John  Stevens,  who 
also  published  The  History  of  the  Ancient  Albeyt,  Mw 
asf cries,  etc.,  being  two  additional  volumes  to  Dog- 
dale's  Monasticon  (2  vols,  fol,  1722-23).  Dngdale  also 
wrote  a  History  ofSt.Pauts  Cathedral  (1716,  fol;  2? 
edit,  by  Ellis,  London,  1818).— Kippis,  Biogrt^  Bn- 
I  tanniea,  v,  479. 

'     Duguet,  Jacques  Joseph,  an  eminent  Jansenist 
!  divine,  was  bom  at  Montbrison,  Dec.  9, 1649.    He  iras 
ordained  priest  in  1677.     He  belonged  to  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  till  1686,  when  the  CongrcgatioB 


declared  against  Cartesianism  and  Jansenism. 


He 


then  went  to  Brussels  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  "J«° 
Antoine  Amauld,  with  whose  doctrinal  views  be  tnor- 
ougbly  sympathized .  Duguet  returned  to  France  vej7 
shortly  forwards,  and  spent  the  remainder  ofhisui^ 
in  reUrement.  He  died  at  Paris  Oct  25, 1738.  «»' 
life  was  embittered  by  the  theological  disputes  of  Ui« 


cipleB  of  JanMniain,  etmti  him  great  annoTUica  from 
the  niUns  Church  party.  Among  hi>  irorks  are  Ex- 
ptieatioii  da  Here  dt  la  GmiM  telon  la  Biilhodt  da 
SainU  Pent  (Paris,  1782,  6  vols.  12mo)  -.—ExpUcatim 
du  lien  da  Job  (Paris,  173!,  4  vols.  12ina)  -.—Traiti  de 
la  CToix  de  iMre  Sagaeur  Jiita-ChrUl  (Paris,  1718,  9 
ToU.)  :—  Traila  dogmatiqMt  mr  F EuchariMiU  (1727, 
12[na) :  —  Conference  Eccliiiattiqua  (Paris,  2  voIb- 
Uia6):~^Expliaai/ia  da  xxv  preraiert  dwpUru  d'ltaU 
(Paris,  I7W,  6  vols.  ]2mo).— Hetxog,  Real-EMgUop. 
lii,535. 

Da  Halde,  Jeas  Baptiste,  a  learned  Jesuit,  wiu 
bom  at  Parij,  1674,  and  entered  the  Jesuit  order  in 
1708.  His  Buperiora  gava  hiip  the  task  oCeditingtbe 
letters  of  missionary  Jesuits,  especially  of  thoaii  In 
China.  The  fruit  of  his  labors  appeared  in  hia  Da- 
icriplion  ffeigraphiqae  et  lUilorigue  de  tanjiire  dt  la 
Chine  (Paris,  1735,  4  vols,  fol.) ;  tranilated.  The  gmer- 
alffitloTy  of  China  (London,  1786,  4  vol*.  8vo).  After 
the  death  of  Legobien  (ij.  v.),  Du  Halde  continned  the 
publication  of  the  celebrated  Lrlleri  Ed'ijianta  et  Curv- 
eatei  ecriCa  dee  miniora  iinmgirei,  depuia  !e  0"  rtcaal 
jiaqii'mi  26".     He  died  at  Paris  August  18, 1748. 

Dtlka  (tirom  the  latin  dax,  a  leader)  staoda  in  our 
Tersion  for  tvD  Heb.  terms-.  qn^N  (see  a  dissertation 
on  this  vord  by  Sprongor,  in  the  ZeiUchr.  f.  deuteiA. 
norgeal.  Ge«i!lKhijl,  XII,  ii,  SIS),  aUuph',  a  leader, 
which,  besides  its  ordinary  sense  of  ^iiiJe  ot/ritnd,  is 
used  technlcallT  of  the  jAslarcA,  or  bead  of  a  tribe  or 
Datian,  espeeially  of  the  Edomltish  chieftains  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  15-13:  E^od.  xv,  16;  1  Chron.  i,  51-54),  rare- 
ly of  the  Jews  ("  governor,"  Zech.  ix,  T ;  xii,  5,  6), 
and  once  of  cbieCi  in  general  ("  captain,"  Jer.  xiii,  21) ; 
also  T)'^D3,  nont',  one  aaoiated  (naually  in  poetry), 
■poken  of  the  m^gwtiee  of  Sibon,  perhaps  by  a  peri- 
pbrase  for  that  king  himself  (Josh,  xiii,  21),  claswhero 
of  other  "  prinoos"  (Psa.  Ixmiii,  11 ;  Ezek,  xixil,  ilO; 
Dan.  xi,  8;  "principal  men,"  Mk.  v,  5). 

DuklphaUL     See  LAPU-uia. 

Dul'clmer  (Chsld.  ri'SQ'a^S,  nonponyaA',-  Sept. 
ovfiputviajYa]^. Mff7ttphoiiia'),a  mu^cal instrument,  not 
In  use  among  the  Jews  of  Paloatlno,  but  mentioned  in 
Dan.  iii.  5,  15,  and  at  ver.  10  under  the  shorter  fbrm 
of  X^IG^p  (igphonga',  where  the  text  correctively 
points' K^;  1*0),  along  with  several  other  instruDienIs, 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  to  be  sounded  before  a 
golden  imajo  set  up  for  national  worship  during  the 
period  of  tho  captivity  of  Judab.  Luther  translates  it 
Ute.  Giotius  adopts  the  view  of  Servlua,  who  consid- 
ers siiajAaaia  to  be  the  same  with  the  crooked  trampfl 
((i5i3  Miqaa,  jrXayiaaXoi:} ;  he  also  quotes  Isidore 
(II,  2i),  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  long  drvm.  Rabbi  Soa- 
dia  Guon  (Comm.  tm  Dan.)  describes  the  iumpAoty;ah 
as  the  bag-pipe,  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  author  of 
SchiiU  hait^borim  (Id  Ugolini  Thrtaiir.  xxxii,  89-42 ; 
see  Joel  BrUl's  Pre&ce  Co  Mendelssohn's  version  of 
the  Psalms),  by  Kircher,  BaTtbolocoins,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Biblical  critics.  The  same  instrument  is  still 
in  use  among  peasants  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  and  in 
Southern  Europe,  where  it  is  known  by  the  similar 
name  iiimpngna  or  tampegiM.  With  respect  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  a  great  difierence  of  opinion 
prevails.  Some  trace  It  to  the  Gr.  eupfi^rin  (whence 
Eng.  igiaplunai),  and  Calmet,  who  Inclines  to  this  view, 
expresses  astonishment  that  a  pure  Greek  word  should 
have  made  its  way  into  the  Cbsldee  tongue :  it  is  prob- 
able, he  thinks,  that  the  instrument  dulcimer  (A.  V.) 
-waa  introduced  Into  Babylon  by  some  Greek  or  West- 
ern-Asiatic musician  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar during  one  of  his  campaigns  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.     Gesenios  adapts  this  dcriva- 


and  connect  it  with  ^BQS,  "a  tube"  (Fllrst).  The 
word  ywea  occurs  in  the  Talmud  {Svika,  3IJ  a),  where 
it  evidently  has  the  meaning  of  an  air-pipe,  with  a  case 
{Chdim,  xvi,  8) ;  but  the  explanation  {Chflim,  ii,  6)  by 
b^BlC  is  not  clear  (Roeenmhllor  on  Dan.  1.  c).  Lan- 
dau (^mcA.  Art  'jlCTSS)  considers  it  synonymoaB  with 
lipKon.  Ibn  Yahia,  in  his  commentary  on  Dan.  iii,  6, 
renders  It  by  1Dl;!t5*.1!t  (upyowa),  organ,  the  well- 
known  powerful  musical  instrument  composed  of  a 
series  of  pipes.  Rabbi  Ellas,  whom  Buxtorf  qnotea 
{Lex.  Talm.  col,  loOi),  traasktes  it  by  (he  Geruian  word 
Lder  (lyre).  The  old-fashioned  tpinet,  tbe  precursor 
of  tho  harpeichord,  is  said  to  havo  resembled  In  tone 
the  ancient  dulcimer.  Tho  modem  dulcimer  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Bushy  (Diet.  i(f  Muetc)  as  a  triangular 
instrument,  consisCing  of  a  little  chest,  strung  with 
about  flfty  wires  cost  over  a  bridge  fixed  at  each  end ; 
theshortest  wire  is  18  inches  in  length,  the  longest  36  j 
it  Is  played  wllh  two  smaU  hammers  held  In  the  hands 
of  the  performer.  —  Smith,  t.  v.     See  MosiCAi.  IV' 


DnlolnlBta,  tbllowen  of  Dolclno,  or  Dolcinua,  « 
priest  and  native  of  Kovara,  Italy,  who  followed  Se- 
garelll  (q,  v.)  as  leader  of  the  Apoatolld  (q.  v.),  about 
A.D.  1300.  He  and  his  followen,  being  put  under 
tbe  ban,  fortified  a  mountain  in  Novara,  wbere  tbev 
were  taken  prisoners.  "  He  was  charged  with  con- 
lempt  of  llie  Catholic  hierarchy ;  also  with  asserting  a 
succession  of  three  theocrades — that  those  under  the 
Father  and  the  Son  were  already  passed ;  that  tho 
third,  under  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  then  in  operation. 
His  followen  called  themselves  'The  Spiritusl  Con- 
gregstion  and  the  Order  of  the  Apostle*.*  '  We  alone 
(they  aald)  ere  In  the  perfection  in  which  the  apostles 
were,  and  in  the  liberty  which  proceeds  immediately 
from  Jeans  Christ.  Wherefore  we  acknowledge  obedi- 
ence neither  to  Che  pope  nor  Co  any  other  human  be- 

Tbe  pope  can  give  no  absolation  from  sins  unless  he 
be  as  holy  as  St.  Peter,  living  In  entire  pcveriy  and 
humility  ...  so  Ihst  all  Che  popes  and  prelates  since 
St.  Sylvester,  having  devhited  iVoni  that  original  holi- 

exception  of  pope  Celestine,  I'ietro  di  Blorone.  etc.' 
(See  Fleury,  liv.  xci,  sec.  xxiit.)     Lastly,  to  ci 


lis  follov 


verjn 


th  Che  I 
y  of  promiECUODS  prostitution''  (Wad- 
dington.  Church  Ilielory,  chap,  xxii).  Extracts  from 
two  of  the  writings  of  Dolcino  are  given  in  the  Hitlo- 
ria  Dulcini,  and  In  the  Additamtn/um  ad  HiMoriam 
Dalcini  in  Muralori,  Script.  Sir.  Ilal.  ix,  426  sq.,  cited 
in  Heriog,  Real-IincgUap.  iii,  468  »ii.,from  which  we 
condense  the  fullewlng  statements. 

After  strongly  ssserting  his  orthodoxy,  DoldnO 
predicted  that  in  tbe  year  1803  his  opponents  should 
be  destroyed ;  that  be  and  his  follewers  should  then, 
without  molestation,  preach  publicly,  and  in  these  last 
days  all  Christians  should  embrace  his  doctrines.  As 
this  prophecy  was  not  futniled  In  1303,  he  postponed 
its  fuiaiment  to  1304,  under  the  pretence  that  God 
had  especially  called  him,  and  made  known  to  him  the 
import  of  the'Dible  prophecies.  He  disUngulshed  four 
epoch*  In  the  history  of  the  divine  life,  eoch  of  which 
waagODdin  Che  first  Instance,  but  had  tieen  superseded 
as  it  became  degenerate.  Tbe  patriarchs  of  the  old 
covenant  belonged  to  Che  first  epoch.  In  the  second, 
Christ  appeared  with  his  spostles,  to  supersede  the  de- 
generated Judaism  by  new  virtues,  especially  celiba- 
cy, poverty,  and  the  giving  up  of  earthly  goods.  The 
third  epoch  began  with  pope  Sylvester  and  the  emper- 
or ConstanCine,  when  the  Christians,  In  order  to  edn. 
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cate  the  newly-oonverted  masses  of  heathen  in  Chris- 
tian life  and  dut^,  were  obliged  to  accept  riches,  and 
show  the  heathen  how  to  apply  the  goods  of  this  world 
to  the  honor  of  God.  But  zeal  waxed  cold,  and  the 
love  of  the  world  increased,  until  a  reaction  appear- 
ed in  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.  As  this  effort  to  in- 
duce self-denial  in  the  clergy  and  the  monks  failed, 
the  more  stringent  rules  of  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans followed.  But  these  also  were  of  no  effect 
The  fourth  epoch,  according  to  Dolcino,  was  the  re- 
newal of  apostolic  life  by  Segarelli  and  himself,  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world.  This  apostolical 
life  demands  self-denial  and  renunciation  of  earthly 
possessions,  and  consists  in  the  unity  of  the  brethren 
in  the  love  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  external  forms, 
usages,  or  regulations.  From  these  doctrines  it  would 
appear  that  the  teachings  of  the  abbot  Joachim  (q.  v.) 
had  had  a  certain  effect  upon  Dolcino,  and  that  the 
views  which  Joachim  cherished  in  regard  to  the  era  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  were  embraced  by  Dolcino,  although 
this  is  generally  denied.  Aside  from  the  apocalyptical 
prophecies,  the  doctrines  of  Dolcino  seem  to  be  pene- 
trated by  a  mysticism  which  repudiated  external 
things,  considering  them  as  the  cause  of  evil.  Love, 
in  its  perfection,  was  to  be  realized  as  the  inner  bond 
of  souls,  supreme  over  all  law.  All  human  relations, 
especially  that  of  man  and  wife,  were  to  be  founded 
upon  a  merely  spiritual  union ;  all  law,  as  well  as  all 
right  of  property,  were  to  be  removed,  so  that  noth- 
ing should  prevent  man  from  enjoying  the  highest 
state  of  perfection^  Dolcino  lived  himself  with  a  for- 
mer nuo,  Hargaretha,  whom  he  called  his  dUecHstma 
§orw^  in  voluntery  poverty.  The  dangerous  tendency 
of  such  doctrines  is  obvious.  That  Dolcino  perceived 
the  true  nature  and  causes  of  certain  abuses  in  the 
Church,  and  that  ho  honestly  desired  to  correct  them, 
can  hardly  be  questioned.  Hb  memory  was  long 
cherbhed  by  the  common  people ;  to  them  he  seemed 
a  hero  and  martyr,  while  to  the  armies  which  persecu- 
ted him  be  seemed  a  false  prophet,  punbhed  by  the 
powerful  arm  of  God.  Dante  compares  Dolcino  to 
Mohammed  (Inferno,  xxviii,  65,  etc.).  Dolcino  was 
tortnred  to  death  at  Yercelli  by  order  of  Clement  Y. 
See  Mosheim  (Murdoch's  ed.),  Church  Hittory,  bk.  lii, 
c.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  14 ;  Krone,  Fra  Dolcino  und  die 
Patarener  (Leips.  1844) ;  Mariotti,  Fra  Dolcino  and  his 
Times  (Lond.  1855) ;  Gieseler,  Church  History,  ii,  §  87 ; 
and  Apostolici  ;  Seoarelli. 

Dulia  (<5ov\eia),  worship  paid  to  saints  and  angeb. 
In  the  Greek  Church,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
Xarptia,  worship  due  only  to  God,  and  rtfitjriKt^  wpov- 
KvvTfinCt  adoration  which  may  be  rendered  to  images. 
Authority  for  thb  dbtinction  b  found  in  a  decision  of 
the  second  Council  of  Nicssa,  A.D.  787  (sess.  vii),  as 
follows:  **We  decide  that  the  holy  images,  whether 
painted  or  graven,  or  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be, 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  view,  whether  in  churches, 
upon  the  sacred  vesseb  and  vestmento,  upon  walls,  or 
in  private  houses,  or  by  the  wayside,  since  the  often- 
er  Jesus  Christ,  hb  blessed  mother,  and  the  saints  are 
seen  in  their  images,  the  more  will  men  be  led  to  think 
of  the  originals,  and  to  love  them.  Salutation  and 
tiie  adoration  of  honor  ought  to  be  paid  to  images,  but 
not  the  worship  of  kUria,  which  belongs  to  God  alone : 
nevertheless,  it  is  lawful  to  bum  lights  before  them, 
and  to  incense  them,  as  is  usually  done  with  the  cross, 
the  books  of  the  Gospeb,  and  other  sacred  things,  ac- 
cording to  the  pious  use  of  the  anciente ;  for  honor  so 
paid  to  the  image  is  transmitted  to  the  original  which 
it  represents.  Such  b  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  fa- 
thers, and  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
we  order  that  they  who  dare  to  think  or  teach  other- 
wise, if  bbhops  or  other  clerks,  shall  be  deposed ;  if 
monks  or  laymen,  shall  be  excommunicated"  (Lan- 
don.  Manual  of  Councils,  487;  Labbe  and  Cossart,CV>fi- 
cU.  vii,  1-963 ;  Mansi,C(wd/.  xiii,  374  sq. ;  Hefele,  Con- 
cUiengeschidUe,  §  854). 


In  the  Roman  Chareh  a  distinction  b  made 
lairia  (Xarpiia),  worship  due  to  God ;  dttUa  (SovXtia), 
adoration  or  invocation  of  s^ts  and  angels  ;  and  i^ 
perduUa  {vTipdovXeia),  due  to  the  Virgin  MAiy  akse 
{Council  of  Trent,  sess.  xxv).  Proteetante,  of  coune; 
reject  all  these  distinctions.  See  Hagenbach,  Hiatory 
of  Doctrmes,  §  188;  Haag,  Histoire  des  Dogmes  C&n- 
tiens,  ii,  77 ;  Burnet, (M  the  Articles,  art.  xxii ;  and  the 
articles  Idolatby;  Image  WoitaHrp;  Isitocatigs 
OF  Saihts. 

Dii^mah  (Heb.  Dwnah',  t\Wi,  silence),  the  name 
of  a  (person  and)  dbtrict  and  also  of  a  town. 

1.  (Sept.  Aovfid,  'Idovfia,  'Idovfiaia ;  Vul^.  ZTbcbku) 
The  fourth  son  of  Ishmael  (B.C.  post  2064),  and  the 
tribe  descended  from  him,  as  hence  of  the  region  inhab* 
ited  by  them  in  Arabia  (Gen.  xxv,  14 ;  1  Chron.  1, 30). 
In  IsaUh  (xxi,  11), the  "burden  of  Dumah" Is  coupl«l 
with  Seir,  the  forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedar.      It  is 
doubtless  the  same  called  at  this  day  Stony  or  Syrian 
Duma,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Syrian  desert 
and  Arabia,  with  a  fortified  castle  (Niebnhr,  Arabie9^ 
p.  344),  marked  on  D'Anville's  map  under  lat.  29^^, 
long.  58^ ;  the  Dumath  lying  5  or  7  days  journey  from 
Damascus,  and  13  fix>m  Medina,  in  the  district  Jof 
or  Sirhan  (Abulfeda,  Tab.  Arab,  ed.  Gagner,  p.  50); 
probably  also  the  Dumcnlha  of  Ptolemy  (v,  19).     Thb 
identificatk>n  (see  Freytag,  Hist,  HaUbi,  p.  53)  wiHi  the 
name  of  a  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  pe- 
ninsoU  b  strengthened  by  Arab  traditionbts,  who  have 
the  same  belief  (see  the  MS.  Mir-at  ez-Zeman').     The 
lexicographers  and  geographers  of  their  nation  ex- 
pressly stete  that  it  is  correctly  "Dimetf  d^endelT'  or 
*^Duma  d-Jendel,"  signifying  ^'Dumah  of  the  stones 
or  blocks  of  stone,'*  of  which  it  b  said  to  have  been 
built  (MS.  8  hah,  Marasid,  and  MudUarak,  s.  v.).    £}- 
Jendcl  b  said  by  some  to  mean  "  stones  such  as  a  man 
can  lift'*  (see  the  Kamus\  and  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  place  was  built  of  unhewn  or  Cyclopean  masonry, 
similar  to  tiiat  of  very  ancient  structures.     The  town 
itself,  which  b  one  of  the  "  Kureiyat"  of  Wady  el- 
Kura  (see  the  Marasid,  s.  v.  Dumah),  appears  to  be 
called  Duma,  and  the  fortress  which  it  conteina  to  have 
the  special  appellation  of  **  Marid."     See  Arabia. 

2.  (Sept  'Pc/<vd  V.  r.  'Pov/ia ;  Tulgate  RumaS)  A 
town  in  Uie  mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  52% 
in  the  group  west  by  south  of  Hebron  {KeM,CommemL 
in  loc.).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Aovftd, 
Duma)  say  it  was  then  a  large  village  (Ktafoi  /uyivri!), 
17  miles  from  Eleutheropolb  (Beit-Jibrin),  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Daroma  (i.  e.  "  the  south,"  from  the  Hebrew 
Dl't'n).  Dr.  Robinson  passed  the  ruins  of  a  village 
called  ed-Daumeh,  6  miles  south-west  of  Hebron  {Res. 
i,  814),  and  this  is  probably  the  same  place.  (See  abo 
Kiepert*s  Map,  1856 ;  and  Van  de  Velde's  Memoir,  p. 
808).    See  Rumah. 

Bnmb  (O^K,  illem';  but  in  Hab.  ii,  9,  ^W,  aUnt; 
Gr.  Kfo^oQ,  which  also  signifies  deaf,  since  the  two  de- 
fects generally  accompany  each  other;  also  oXoXoc, 
speechless,  Mark  vii,  37 ;  ix,  17,  25 ;  d^vo^,  wAeekss, 
Acts  viii,  82 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  2 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  16 ;  and  murs-wv, 
Luke  i,  20),  has  the  following  significations :  (1.)  One 
unable  to  speak  by  reason  of  natural  infirmity  (Exod. 
iv,  11).     (2.)  One  unable  to  speak  by  reason  of  want 
of  knowing  what  to  say,  or  how  to  say  it ;  what  prop-    - 
er  mode  of  address  to  use,  or  what  reasons  to  alle^ 
in  hb  own  behalf  (Prov.  xxxi,  8).    (3.)  One  unwill- 
ing  to  speak  (Psa.  xxxix,  9).     We  have  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this  venerating  dumbness,  or  silence, 
in  the  case  of  Aaron  (Lev.  x,  8),  after  Nadab  and  Abi- 
hn,  his  sons,  were  consumed  by  fire.    ''Aaron  held  his 
peace ;"  did  not  exclaim  against  the  justice  of  God. 
but  saw  the  propriety  of  the  divine  procedure,  and 
humbly  acquiesced  in  it.     Christ  restored  a  man  who 
was  dumb  from  daamoniacal  influence  (Matt,  ix,  32, 33 ; 
Luke  xi,  14),  and  another  who  was  both  blind  and 
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dumb  from  the  samo  cause  (MaU.  xii,  22).  The  man 
who  was  deaf  and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech 
(Mark  vii,  92-85),  whom  Christ  restored,  was  not  dnmb, 
nor  probably  deaf  by  noftire,  but  was  one  who  had  a 
natural  impediment  to  enunciation,  or  who,  having 
early  lost  his  hearinir,  gradually  lost  much  of  his 
speech,  and  had  become  a  stammerer.  Such  an  im- 
pediment is  either  natural,  arising  from  what  is  called 
a  hot,  or  ulcer,  by  which  any  one  is,  as  we  say,  tongue- 
tied,  or  brouglit  on  when,  from  an  early  loBS  of  hear- 
ing, the  membrane  of  the  tongue  liecomes  rigid  and 
unable  to  perform  its  office.     See  Deaf  ;  Silence. 

Dumont,  Gabriel,  was  bom  at  Crest,  in  Dau- 
phiny,  Aug.  10, 1680.  His  first  settlement  was  over 
the  Walloon  church  in  Leipzig.  In  1720  he  was  call- 
ed to  Rotterdam.  Here  he  was  held  in  very  high  es- 
timation. Ho  was  also  for  a  time  chaplain  to  the 
Dutch  embassy  at  Paris.  His  essays,  included  in  Sau- 
rin's  Discoura  aur  la  Bible,  and  also  in  Masson's  Histoire 
critique  de  la  republique  dea  lettrts^  bear  witness  to  his 
extensive  Icnowledge,  and  especially  to  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Oriental  languages.  A  volume  of  val- 
uable sermons  from  his  pen  was  published  after  his 
death  by  his  colleague,  De  Superville  (Rotterdam,  1749, 
8vo).    'He  died  Jan.  1, 1748. 

Du  Moulin,  CharleB.    See  Moulin,  Du. 
Dn  Moulin,  Pierre.     See  Moulin,  Du. 
Dtunplers,  a  name  of  reproach  given  to  the  Dnn- 
kers,  or  German  Baptists.     See  Baptists,  German. 

Dunash  ben-Labrath  ha-Levi,  an  eminent 
Jewish  scholar,  was  bom  in  Bagdad  about  A.D.  920, 
spent  moat  of  his  life  at  Fez,  and  died  at  Cordova 
about  A.D.  980.  His  writings  contributed  largely  to 
the  development  of  Hebrew  lexicography  and  Biblical 
exegesis.  These  writings  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
controversies  with  Saadia  (q.  v.)  and  Menachem  l>en- 
Saruk  (q.  v.).  His  criticisms  of  the  grammatical  and 
exegetical  works  of  Saadia  are  entitled  ni^il^ri  '1DD 
(the  Book  ofAmmadversiona),  only  fragments  of  which 
remain.  They  show  that  he  was  a  better  gramma^ 
rian,  especially  as  to  knowledge  of  the  verb,  tlian  Sa- 
adia. These  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  "irj  Tfito, 
a  work  of  Aben  Ezra  (q.  v.)  written  in  defence  of  Sa- 
adia, published  with  a  critical  commentar}*  by  Lipp- 
mann,  and  with  a  preface  by  Jost  (Frahkf.  a.  M.  1848). 
His  criticism  of  Menachem's  Hebrew  Lexicon  con- 
tains, according  to  FUrst,  200  articles,  each  concluding 
with  some  terse  remark  or  saying  in  rhyme.  It  was 
published  with  notes  ijy  H.  Filipowski,  and  with  re- 
marks by  I^opold,  Dukes,  and  Kirchheimer,  by  the 
London  Antiquarian  Society  (Lend,  and  Edinb.  1855). 
The  principal  points  may  l)e  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  Duniish  classifies  verba  and  adverba  separately, 
and  objects  to  tlie  derivation  of  the  former  from  the 
latter.  2.  Distinguishes  the  aervUe  letters  of  verbs 
from  nouns  similar  in  form  by  grammatical  rules.  8. 
Shows  the  advantage  of  the  application  of  theChaldee 
and  Arabic  in  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  words.  4. 
Departs  in  more  than  twenty-four  different  verses 
from  the  Masoretic  text,  which  by  many  are  thought 
to  yield  a  better  sense.  Filrst  says  of  this  work  that 
it  is  "  of  great  interest  in  relation  to  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  philology,  of  the  new  Hebrew  poetiy,  and  of 
tlio  state  of  Jewish  culture  in  Spain  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury." The  influence  which  Dunash  exereised  over 
Jewish  grammarians  and  expositors  of  the  Bible  is 
seen  in  the  frequent  quotations  made  from  his  works 
by  the  principal  lexicographers  and  commentators, 
such  as  Kashi,  Joseph  Cars,  Aben-Ezra,  and  Kimchi. — 
I>ukes,  Liter.  Miftkeil.  fiber  die  dlteat,  hebrdiachen  Et- 
rgeten,  Grammatiker  w.  Lexicoffraphen  (Stuttg.  1844), 
p.  149,  etc. ;  Stein  Schneider,  Cat,  Ubr,  Hebr. ;  Ether- 
idgo,  Introduction  to  Ifehr.  lAteraiure,  p.  873  and  879 ; 
FUrst,  Hebreto  and  Chaldee  Jjezicon  (LBips.  and  Loud. 
1867),  Preface,  xxv  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  i,  709. 


Dnnaah  (Adonim)  ben-Tanim,  the  Babylonian, 
bom  at  Irak  about  A.D.  900,  was  educated  at  Keira- 
wan  by  the  celebrated  Isaac  IsraSli  (q.  v.),  and  died 
about  960.  At  the  age  of  tv/enty  ho  had  become  so 
proficient  in  Hebrew  learning  that  he  was  able  to 
write  an  elaborate  critique  of  the  works  of  Saadia,  be- 
sides writing  also  a  special  Hebrew  grammar  contain- 
ing a  comparison  of  the  linguistic  cliaracteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  and  a  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Creation,  His  writings  (mostly  yet  in 
manuscript)  are  often  referred  to  by  Aben-Ezra  and 
other  expositors.  Dunash  was  the  flrst  who  maintain- 
ed that  the  Hebrew  language  has  diminutives,  which 
are  effected  by  the  endings  "p'  and  y\ ;  e.  g.  ^S'^ttK,  2 
Sam.  xiii,  20.  Aben-Ezra  opposes  tliis  opinion,  and 
asserts  that  the  Hebrew  language  has  no  diminutives ; 
but  Ewald,  in  his  Grammar  (c.  167),  has  espoused  Du- 
nash's  opinion. — Eitto,  Cyclopcedia,  i,  710 ;  FUrst,  //e- 
brew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  Preface,  p.  xxv. 

Dung  (prop,  ^'^fi^,  taty^k/a,  Ezek.  iv,  15,  spoken 
exclusively  of  animals,  such  as  the  cow  or  camel ;  also 
)W,  dolmen,  ordure,  as  spread  on  land,  2  Kings  ix, 
37 ;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  10 ;  Jer.  viii,  2 ;  ix,  22 ;  xvi,  4 ;  xxv, 
88 ;  while  ^*|7B,  pereah,  signifies yJeces  as  contained  in 
the  entrails  of  victims,  Exod.  xxix,  14 ;  Lev.  iv,  11 ; 
viii,  17;  xvi,  27;  Num.  ix,  5;  Mai.  ii,  8.  On  the 
other  hand,  human  excrtmmi  is  specially  denoted  by 
ilKX,  tteah',  Deut.  xxiii,  18 ;  Ezek.  iv,  12 ;  a  sense 
also  applied  to  bbft,  ge'ld,  Job  xx,  7 ;  Ezek.  iv,  12, 15 ; 
Zeph.  i,  17 ;  but  not  necessarily  to  bbj,  gdkd' ,  1  Kings 
xiv,  10.  The  Greek  word  is  ico7rpoc,whether  of  men  or 
brutes ;  used  in  the  Sept.  for  all  the  above,  but  found 
in  the  N.  T.  only  in  the  form  Koirpia,  manure,  Luke 
xiii,  8 ;  while  aKvPdKov,  Phil,  iii,  8,  properly  signifies 
rejlue).  The  use  of  such  substances  among  the  Jews 
was  twofold. 

1.  Aa  manure.  This  consisted  either  of  straw  steep- 
ed in  liquid  manure  (tlSp'i'?  ^P^t  ^i^*  *^^  dung-water, 
Isa.  xxv,  10),  or  the  aweepinga  (^tn^D,  Isa.  v,  25)  of 
the  streets  and  roads,  which  were  carefully  removed 
from  about  the  houses  and  collected  in  heaps  (rbDK) 
outside  the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed  spots  (hence 
the  dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii,  13),  and  thence 
removed  in  due  course  to  the  fields  (l^lishna,  Skabb.  3, 
§  1-8).  See  below.  The  mode  of  applying  manure 
to  trees  was  by  digging  holes  about  tlieir  roots  and  in- 
serting it  (Luke  xiii,  8),  as  still  practised  in  Southern 
Italy  (Trench,  Parablea^  p.  856).  In  the  case  of  sacri- 
fices the  dung  was  burned  outside  the  camp  (Exod. 
xxix,  14 ;  Lev.  iv,  11 ;  viii,  17 ;  Num.  xix,  6) :  hence 
the  extreme  opprobrium  of  the  threat  in  Mai.  ii,  3. 
Particular  directions  were  laid  down  in  the  law  to  en- 
force cleanliness  with  regard  to  human  ordure  (Deut. 
xxiii,  12  sq.):  it  was  the  grossest  insult  to  turn  a 
man's  houFe  into  a  receptacle  for  it  (}^K^n^,  2  Kings 
X,  27;  6;3,  Ezra  vi,  11;  Dan.  ii,  5;7ii^' 29,  A.  V., 
'*  dunghill") ;  public  establishments  of  that  nature  are 
still  found  in  the  large  towns  of  the  East  (Russell's 
Aleppo,  i,  84).  The  expression  to  **  cast  out  as  dung'* 
implied  not  only  the  offensiveness  of  the  object,  but 
also  the  ideas  of  removal  (1  Kings  xiv,  10),  and  still 
more  expoaure  (2  Kings  ix,  87 ;  Jer.  viii,  2).  The  rev- 
erence of  the  later  Hebrews  would  not  permit  the  pro- 
nunciation of  some  of  the  terms  used  in  Scripture,  and 
accordingly  more  delicate  words  were  substituted  in 
the  margin  (HXis,  taoak',  for  D'»fi<'JH,  charavm',  or 
Q'^'nn,  charim\2  Kings  vi,  26;  x,  27;  xviii,  27;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  12).  The  occurrence  of  such  names  as  Gilalai, 
Dimnah,  Modmenah,  and  Madmannah,  shows  that 
these  ideas  of  delicacy  did  not  extend  to  ordinary  mat- 
ters. The  term  #«:j'/3a>rt  (A.  V.,  *»  dung,"  Phil,  iii,  8) 
is  applied  by  Joseph  us  (War,  v,  13,  7)  to  ordure  (comp. 
Ecclus.  xxvii,  4).     See  Manure. 
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2.  At  fuel.  In  a  district  where  wood  is  scarce, 
dung  Is  BO  valuable  for  this  purpose  that  little  of  it  is 
spared  for  the  former.  The  difficnlty  of  procnriDg 
fire-wood  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  has  therefore 
made  dung  in  all  ages  highly  prized  as  a  sabstitnte : 
it  was  used  for  heating  lime-kilns  (Theophr.  Lap.  69), 
ovens,  and  for  baking  cakes  (Ezek.  iv,  12, 15),  the  even 
heat  which  it  prodaced  adapting  it  pecnliarly  for  the 
latter  operation.  Cows'  and  camels'  dong  is  still  nsed 
for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins  (Burckhardt's 
NoUt,  i,  67) :  they  even  form  a  species  of  pan  for  fry- 
ing «Kg8  out  of  it  (Russell,  At^po^  i,  89);  in  Egypt 
the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and  formed  into  fiat, 
round  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun  (Lane,  Mod, 
Eg.  i,  252 ;  ii,  141).  This  use  of  dung  for  fuel  by  the 
ancient  Israelites,  however,  is  collected  incidentally 
from  the  passage  in  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  being 
commanded,  as  a  symbolical  action,  to  bake  bis  bread 
with  human  dung,  excuses  himself  firom  the  use  of  an 
unclean  thing,  and  is  permitted  to  employ  cows'  dung 
instead  (Ezek.  iv,  12-15).  This  shows  that  the  dung 
of  animals,  at  least  of  clean  animals,  was  usual,  and 
that  no  ideas  of  ceremonial  uncleanness  were  attached 
to  its  employment  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  cow- 
dung  for  fuel  is  known  to  European  villagers,  who,  at 
least  in  the  west  of  England,  prefer  it  in  baking  their 
bread  "  under  the  crock,"  on  account  of  the  long-con- 
tinued and  equable  heat  which  it  nuiintains.  It  is 
there  also  not  unusual  in  a  summer  evening  to  see 
aged  people  travelling  the  green  lanes  with  baskets  to 
collect  the  cakes  of  cow-dung  which  have  dried  upon 
the  road.  This  helps  out  the  ordinary  fire  of  wood, 
and  makes  it  bum  longer.  In  many  thinly-wooded 
parts  of  south-western  Asia,  the  dung  of  cows,  camels, 
horses,  asses,  whichever  may  happen  to  be  the  most 
common,  is  collected  with  great  zeal  and  diligence 
from  the  streets  and  highways,  chiefly  by  young  girls. 
They  also  hover  on  the  skirts  of  travellers,  and  there 
are  often  amusing  scrambles  among  them  for  the  drop- 
pings of  the  cattle.  The  dung  is  mixed  up  with 
chopped  straw  and  made  into  cakes,  which  are  stuck 
up  by  their  own  adhesiveness  against  the  walls  of  the 
oottages,  or  are  laid  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  until 
sufficiently  dried.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  whole 
village  with  its  walls  thus  garnished,  which  has  a  sin- 
gular and  not  very  agreeable  appearance  to  a  Europe- 
an traveller.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  the  result 
of  the  summer  collection  of  fhel  for  winter  is  shown  in 
large  conical  heaps  or  stacks  of  dried  dung  upon  the 
top  of  every  cottage.  The  usages  of  the  Jews  in  this 
matter  were  probably  similar  in  Ixni^  although  the  e»- 
imi  to  which  they  prevailed  cannot  now  be  estimated. 
(See  Kitto,  Pictorial  Hist,  of  the  Jewt,  U,  p.  cccxlix.— 
Smith,  s.  V. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Fuel. 

DuNQ-OATB  (niBOXn  "ISttJ,  gha^ar  ha-ashpoth', 
Neh.  iil,  14,  or  DBdKh  1$!^,  ii,  18 ;  xil,  81 ;  contract- 
ed nifiirn  '-irb,  tha'ar  ha-9hepKothf,  iii,  IS,  i.  e,gate 
of  the  dmff-hiils;  Sept.  rf  vvXij  [v.  r.  in  xii,  81,  to  rii- 
Xoq]  r*Jc  KOTrpiaQ ;  Vulg.  porta  sterquilinU  or  [ii,  13] 
stercoris ;  A.  V.  "  dung-port"  in  ii,  13),  a  gate  of  an- 
cient Jenisalem  on  the  south-west  quarter,  1000  cubits 
from  the  Valley  Gate  (Neh.  iii,  18)  toward  tho  south 
(Neh.  xii,  81) ;  a  position  that  fixes  it  at  the  S.W.  an- 
gle of  Mt.  Zion  (see  Strong's  /farm,  and  Expos,  of  the 
Gosp.  App.  ii,  p.  11).  It  was  doubtless  so  called  from 
the  piles  of  garbage  collected  in  the  valley  of  Tophet 
(q.  V.)  below.  See  Bethso.  (Compare  the  EtquiUne 
Hill  at  Rome.)  Josephus  {War^y,  4,  2)  calls  it  the 
Gate  of  the  Eisenes  (r)  'Eoorivurv  irvKri),  See  Jerusa- 
lem. 

DUNGHILL  (niS^K,  a»hpotk\  1  Sam.  ii,  8;  Psa. 
cxiii,  7 ;  Lam.  iv,  5 ;  HSp*!^,  madmmah\  a  heap  of 
compotty  Isa.  xxv.  10 ;  Chald.  !|b^3,  nevalu',  Ezra  vii, 
11,  or  ■»!?;3,  nevali%  Dan.  ii,  5;  iii,  29,  a  wtk;  Greek 
jco^pta,  Ecclus.  xxil,  2;  Luke  xlv,  853.     From  Isa. 


xxv,  10,  we  learn  that  the  bulk  of  manure  was  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  straw,  which  was,  of  course, 
as  with  us,  left  to  rot  in  the  dunghill.  Some  of  the 
regulations  connected  with  this  use  of  dung  we  lean 
from  the  Talmud.  The  heaping  up  of  a  dunghni  in  a 
public  place  exposed  the  owner  to  the  repair  of  any 
damage  it  might  occasion,  and  any  one  was  at  liberty 
to  take  it  away  (Baba  Kama^  i,  8^  8).  Another  regula- 
tion forbade  the  accumulation  of  the  dunghill  to  be 
removed  in  die  seventh  or  sabbatic  year  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  any  ground  under  culture  {8hdbh,  iii,  IX  which 
was  equivalent  to  an  interdiction  of  the  use  of  manure 
in  that  year ;  and  this  must  have  occasioned  some  in- 
crease of  labor  in  the  year  ensuing.  See  Agricul.- 
tube.  To  sit  on  a  dung-heap  was  a  sign  of  the  deep- 
est dejection  (1  Sam.  ii,  8;  Psa.  cxiii,  7;  Lam.  iv,  5; 
comp.  Job  ii,  8,  Sept.  and  Vulg.).  We  are  informed 
by  Plutarch  {De  SvpertHtiont)  that  the  Syrians  were 
affected  with  a  particular  disease  characterized  by  vi- 
olent pains  of  the  bones,  ulcerations  over  the  whole 
body,  swelling  of  the  feet  and  abdomen,  and  wasdng 
of  the  liver.  This  malady  was  in  general  referred  to 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  but  was  supposed  to  be  more 
especially  inflicted  by  the  Syrian  goddess  on  those 
who  had  eaten  some  kinds  of  fish  deemed  sacred  to 
her  (Menander  apud  Porphyr.).  In  order  to  appease 
the  offended  divinity,  the  persons  afllected  by  this  dis- 
order were  taught  by  the  priests  to  put  on  sackcloth, 
or  old  tattered  garments,  and  to  sit  on  a  dunghill ;  or 
to  roll  themselves  naked  in  the  dirt  as  a  sign  of  humil- 
iation and  contrition  for  their  offence  (Persius,  Sat,  v ; 
Martial,  Epigr,  iv,  4).  This  will  remind  the  reader 
of  Job's  conduct  under  his  affliction,  and  that  of  otho- 
persons  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  rolling  themselves 
in  the  dust,  etc.     See  Dust. 

Dttngal,  a  writer  of  the  9th  century,  of  whose  ori- 
gin and  history  little  is  known,  but  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  Scotch  or  Irish  birth.  According  to 
Irish  accounts,  he  was  abbot  of  Glendolough,  and  alter 
the  destruction  of  his  monasteiy  by  the  Danes  he  fled 
te  France.  He  calls  himself  **a  recluse,"  and  the 
HitA,  UU,  de  la  France  (iv,  498)  notes  him  as  a  monk 
of  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  in  France.  Muratori,  how- 
ever (Rer,  Ital,  iv,  611),  describes  him  as  a  monk  of 
Pavia,  in  Italy.  He  wrote  against  the  reforming 
movements  of  Claudius  of  Turin  (q.  v.),  in  827,  Retpot^ 
ta  contra  perverscu  Claudii  Taurktensis  Epitccpi  sentten' 
tiat,  in  which  he  defends  the  invocation  of  saints,  the 
adoration  of  relics,  etc.,  but  seeks  to  guard  these  usages 
from  superstitious  abuse.  The  book  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Papirius  Masson  (Paris,  1608),  and  may  be 
found  in  BibKotheca  Mca,  PaJtrum  (Lyons),  xiv,  196- 
288 ;  also  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Lattna,  tom.  108.  He 
was  also  celebrated  as  an  astronomer. — Moore,  Hiatory 
of  Ireland;  Wetzer  u.Welie,  Kirchen-Lexiion,  iii,  388; 
Schrockh,  Kirchengetchichte,  xxiii,  414. 

Dtmgeon  ("^iSl,  5or,  Gen.  xl,  15 ;  xii,  14,  etc.,  a 
pity  as  often  rendered;  Ailly  lian  H'^a,  Aowse  of  the 
pity  Exod.  xii,  29 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  16),  is  properly  distin- 
gmshed  from  the  ordinary  prison  (K^S  or  Vih^  ^'^^, 
also  h*1!9p  or  ^^^lISp)  as  being  more  severe,  and  usu- 
ally consisting  of  a  deep  ceU  or  cistern  (Jer.  xxxviii, 
6;  hence  the  propriety  of  the  Heb.  word  which  indi- 
cates a  hole),  like  the  Roman  inner  prison  (»)  iaunipa 
^vXaKTi,  Acts  xvi,  24).  Incarceration,  a  punishment 
so  common  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxix,  20  sq. ;  xl,  3  sq. ; 
xii,  10 ;  xlii,  19),  was  also  in  use  among  the  later  Is- 
raelites (comp.  Ezra  vii,  26).  But  it  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  law,  perhaps  because  among  a  people, 
every  man  of  whom  was  a  landed  proprietor,  it  was 
easily  dispensed  with,  a  fine  being  alwa^^s  easy  to  in- 
flict ;  partly,  too,  because  it  seemed  improper  to  take 
cultivators  of  the  earth  firom  their  land  for  any  length 
of  time.  (Other  reasons  are  suggested  by  Michaelis, 
Mo8.  Recht^  V,  45  sq.)  Arrest  is  mentioned,  indeed  (Lev. 


simpiy  Kepi  in  wara  ui  nwut  senience  ^comp.  2  Vynron. 
xviu,  26 ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  A  tierth.  II,  i,  186).  So 
it  was  a  legal  principle  in  Rome  tha^  a  prison  was  to 
be  OBed  only  to  keep  men,  not  to  punish  them.  Un- 
der th^  later  kings  imprisonment  was  used  as  a  penal- 
ty, yet,  as  it  seems,  not  by  judicial  sentence,  but  at 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  especially  in  the  case  of  too 
plain-spoken  prophets  (2  Chron.  xvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xx,  2 ; 
xxxii,  2  sq. ;  xxxiii,  1  sq. ;  xxxvii,  16).  After  the 
exile  it  became  very  customary  (Matt,  zi,  2 ;  Luke  ill, 
20 ;  John  iii,  24),  and  was  sometimes  used  to  punish 
religious  offences  (Acta  v,  18, 2]i;  viii,  3 ;  xll,  4 ;  xxii, 
4;  xxvi,  10),  and  in  cases  of  debt  (Matt,  xviii,  30; 
comp.  Arvlenx,  i,  411).  The  most  ancient  prisons  were 
simply  water-cisterns,  out  of  which,  since  the  sides 
came  together  above,  one  could  not  easily  escape  with- 
out aid  (Gen.  xxxvii,  20, 22).  Imprisonment  in  these 
was  often  made  the  more  unpleasant  by  deep  mud 
(Jer.  xxxviii,  6).  There  were  at  the  gates,  or  in  the 
wateh-houses  at  the  palaces  of  kings,  or  the  houses  of 
the  commanders  of  the  body-guard,  who  were  the  ex- 
ecutors of  criminal  sentences,  especial  state-prisons 
(Jer.  XX,  2 ;  xxxii,  2 ;  Gen.  xxxix,  20  sq.  ,*  xl,  4 ; 
comp.  Jer.  xxxvii,  15,  20 ;  Harmer,  Obs,  iii,  250  sq.). 
A  prison  of  the  kind  last  named  is  called  prisonrhouse 
(nsenan  n^a,  2  Chron.  xvi,  lO).  The  prisoners 
were  kept  in  chains  (Jndg.  xvi,  21 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  84 ; 
Jer.  xl,  1).  Under  the  Roman  empire  they  were 
chained,  by  one  or  both  hands,  to  the  soldiers  who 
watched  them  (Acts  xii,  4 ;  xxi,  33 ;  Pliny,  Ep,  x,  65 ; 
Seneca,  Ep.  v,  and  De  tranquil.  An.  x;  Atben.  v,  213 ; 
Joseph,  yln/.  xviii,  6, 7),  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Abys- 
sinia (RUppell,  Abys,  i,  218).  Sometimes  the  Israelites 
chained  them  by  the  feet  to  a  wooden  block  (Job  xiii, 
27 ;  xxxiii,  11 ;  Acts  xvi,  24 ;  comp.  Wetstoin  in  loc. ; 
Jacob,  ad  Lucian.  Toxar,  p.  104),  or  by  the  neck  (comp. 
Aristophanes,  CloudSj  592),  or  by  the  hands  and  feet  at 
once.  Such  severe  imprisonment  is  to  be  understood 
in  Jer.  xx,  2 ;  xxix,  26,  where  our  version  has  **  in  the 
stocks'*  (comp.  Symmach.  Pavavtcrrrfptov,  (Trp^pXwTfi- 
ptov ;  and  the  Greek  Kvf^iov,  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Plut. 
p.  476).  Poor  and  meagre  fare  seems  to  have  added  to 
the  severity  of  the  penalty  (2  Chron.  xviii,  26).  An 
example  of  lax  state  imprisonment  appears  in  1  Kings 
ii,  87.  Visits  to  prisoners  are  allowed  with  compara- 
tive ft'eedom  in  the  East  (Matt,  xxv,  36 ;  Jer.  xxxii, 
8 ;  see  RosenmUller,  MorgenUmd,  v,  101).  Roman  pris- 
on discipline  appears  especially  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  is  called  in  Greek 
ifapo^vXa^  (Acts  xvi,  23 ;  xxvii,  36),  but  once  vpoK- 
T(op  (Luke  xii,  58),  and  was  armed  (Acts  xvi,  27). 
Comp.  Pr^>etoricm.  See  in  general  A.  Bombardini, 
De  carcere  et  antiquo  ejus  usu  (Padua,  1713). — Winer, 
i,  402.     See  Prison. 

Dung-gate;  Bunghlll;  Dung-port.  See  un- 
der DUNO. 

Dunham,  Darius,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Episco- 
pal Methodism  in  Canada.  He  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  in  1788,  and  located  in  1800.  Mr.  Dunham 
was  a  man  of  strong  character,  great  practical  ability, 
and  abundant  wit  and  satire.  See  Wakeley,  Heroes 
ofMetAodisin  (N.  Y.  ]2mo) ;  Coles,  The  Supernumerary 
(N.  Y.  18mo) ;  Stevens,  IJist  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
CAurcA,  vol.  iii,  ch.  vi. 

Dunin,  Martin  yon,  archbishop  of  Posen,  was 
born  Nov.  11,  1774,  at  Wat,  near  Rawa.  He  studied 
theology  at  Bromberg  and  at  Rome,  in  the  Collegium 
Germanicuniy  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1797.  In 
1829  he  was  made  administrator  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Posen ;  as  such  he  warned,  in  a  pastoral  of  Dec.  8, 
1830,  the  Polish  members  of  the  diocese  against  taking 
part  in  the  Polish  Revolution.  On  July  10, 1831,  he 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Gnesenand  Posen.  In 
1834  he  reor^^anized  the  episcopal  jseminaries  of  those 
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uiBuup  x^uuiii  luuiiu  uia  xDiuu  irouDiea  oy  ine  aevuu 
tions  from  the  strict  rules  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  had  gradually  come  to  be  established  in  his  dio- 
cese with  regard  to  "mixed"  marriages  (between  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Protestants),  He  therefore  asked 
the  Prussian  government  to  allow  him  either  to  pub- 
lish in  his  diocese  the  brief  on  the  subject  by  pope 
Pius  YIII,  or  to  ask  in  Rome  for  new  instructions, 
or  to  proceed  according  to  the  bull  of  pope  Bene- 
dict XIV  of  the  year  1748.  All  these  requeste  were 
refused  by  the  Prussian  government,  and  Dunin 
therefore,  on  February  27, 1838,  by  a  pastoral  letter, 
forbade  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  under  penalty  of  sus- 
pension, to  solemnize  any  mixed  marriage  at  all.  A 
royal  rescript  (^Cabinetsorder)  demanded  of  him  a  re- 
call of  this  letter;  and,  when  he  declined  this,  a  min- 
isterial rescript  declared  it  null  and  void.  Against  the 
archbishop  himself  criminal  proceedings  were  begun. 
Before  the  sentence  was  published,  the  king,  in  March, 
1839,  called  him  to  Berlin  to  attempt  a  compromise. 
When  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  this,  the  arch- 
bishop was  sentenced  on  April  25  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment in  a  Prussian  fortress.  The  king  pardoned 
him,  and  again  summoned  him  to  Berlin  to  make  prop- 
ositions for  a  compromise;  but  when  the  archbishop 
suddenly,  without  informing  the  government,  left  Ber- 
lin on  Oct.  4,  he  was  rearrested  on  Oct.  6,  and  removed 
to  the  fortress  of  Colberg.  There  he  remained  until 
August,  1840,  when  the  new  king,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
IV,  desirous  to  end  the  conflict  between  the  Steto  and 
the  Church  of  Rome,  set  him  at  liberty,  after  Dunin 
bad  signed  certain  declarations.  He  now  instructed 
bis  clergy  to  desist  from  demanding  any  promises 
from  persons  about  to  conclude  a  "mixed"  marriage, 
but  also  to  refrain  from  anything  that  might  imply  an 
approval  of  such  marriages.  Another  pastoral  letter 
of  February,  1842,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  persons 
who,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Church,  had 
concluded  a  mixed  marriage,  the  priests  must,  in  each 
individual  case,  judge  by  the  disposition  of  the  parties 
whether  they  might  admit  them  to  the  s&craments  or 
not.  The  archbishop  died  Dec.  26, 1842.  See  Prus- 
sia. A  life  of  archbishop  Dunin  was  published  by  F. 
Pohl  {Martin  von  Dumn^  Marienburg,  1843).  The 
conflict  of  archbishop  Dunin  and  of  archbishop  Drostc 
(q.  v.),  of  Cologne,  with  the  Prussian  government,  is 
treated  of  in  a  special  work  by  the  Church  historian 
K.  Hase  {Die  beiden  Erzbischo/e,  Leips.  1839). — Herzog, 
Real-Encykl  iii,  549 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirch.-Lex. 
iu,  834. 

Dunkers.    See  Baptists  (German). 

Dunn,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Vir^nia  in  1774;  while  young  emigrated 
to  Ohio;  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1835,  and 
died  at  Cincinnati  in  April,  1850.  *'  In  1837  Mr.  Dunn 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Western  Christian  Advocate^ 
in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
Germans  in  this  country,  suggested  the  importance  of 
a  German  press,  and  forwarded  a  subscription  for  that 
purpose."  This  was  the  first  public  movement  to- 
wards the  important  work  of  German  Methodism.  He 
was  '^  a  good  man,  a  fervid  and  persuasive  preacher, 
a  devoted  pastor,  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  a  great 
peace-maker.  His  understanding  was  solid,  his  im- 
pulses generous,  and  his  influence  strong  and  sweet." 
He  died  April,  1850. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  iv,  493; 
Thomson,  Biographical  Sketches,  p.  176. 

Duns  Sootus,  Johannes  {Doctor  SubtiHs),  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scholastic  theologians,  was 
born,  according  to  one  account,  about  1265,  at  Dun- 
stance,  near  Alnwick,  Xorthumberland ;  according  to 
another,  at  Duns,  or  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  Scot- 
land. In  fact,  both  the  place  and  the  date  of  his  birth 
are  unknown.  At  an  early  age  he  joined  the  Minorite 
Friar?,  and  was  sent  by  them  to  Oxford,  where  he  bo- 
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came  fellow  of  Merton  College.  In  1801  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  theological  chair  in  Oxford,  which  he 
filled  with  80  great  reputation  that  it  is  said  more  than 
80,000  scholare  came  to  Oxford  to  hear  him.  In  1804 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  doctor  of 
theology,  and  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  the  theological 
schools.  He  here  distingnlBhed  himself  especially  by 
his  advocacy  of  the  immaculate  conception  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  against  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Dominicans.  He  influenced  the  University  of  Paris 
to  adopt  this  heresy.  In  1808  Duns  Scotus  was  order- 
ed by  Gonsalvo,  the  general  of  the  Minorites,  to  Co- 
logne, to  oppose  the  Begnines.  On  the  road  he  was 
met  in  solemn  pomp,  and  conducted  into  the  town  by 
the  whole  body  of  citizens.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Cologne  Nov.  8, 1308.  Paul  Jovius  relates  that, 
when  he  fell  firom  apoplexy,  he  was  immediately  in- 
terred as  dead;  but  that  afterwards  coming  to  his 
senses,  he  languished  in  a  most  miserable  manner  in 
his  coffin,  beating  his  head  and  hands  against  its  sides 
till  he  died. 

His  philosophical  views  are  thus  stated  b}'  Tenne- 
mann:  **His  celebrated  attack  on  the  system  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  drew  this  skilful  reasoner  very  fre- 
quently into  vain  and  idle  distinctions,  but  in  all  his 
dialectic  disputes  ho  maintained  a  steady  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  real  knowledge.  He  endeavored  to  as- 
certain some  certain  principle  of  knowledge,  whether 
rational  or  empirical,  and  applied  himself  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  and  necessity  of  revelation.  As  a 
Realist,  he  differed  from  Thomas  Aquinas  by  asserting 
that  the  universal  is  contained  in  the  particular,  not 
merely  in  poste^  but  in  acta ;  that  it  is  not  created  by 
the  understanding,  but  communicated  to  it ;  and  that 
the  nature  of  things  is  determined  in  particular  or  uni- 
versal by  a  higher  or  absolute  principle.  In  Psychol- 
ogy he  opposed  the  belief  that  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
are  distinct.  The  object  of  Philosophy  was,  in  his 
opinion,  to  become  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  things, 
or  what  is.  Although  human  philosophy  teaches  the 
snfliciency  of  reason,  and  that  supernatural  disclosures 
are  superiflnous,  the  theologian  regards  a  certain  su- 
pernatural revelation  as  necessary,  because  man  can 
never  attain  to  certain  truth  by  inspecting  effects  or 
secondary  causes,  whether  ideas  or  sensations.  The 
object  of  theology  is  God,  an  infinite  Being,  and  the 
first  principle  of  all  things.  Yet  he  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  his  infinity,  but  of  his  divinity, 
the  latter  idea  being  more  perfect  than  the  former,  be- 
cause God  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  infinity, 
though  infinity  can  be  conceived  without  God.  He 
attributed  indeterminate  freedom  to  God,  and  hence 
regarded  the  subjective  will  of  God  as  the  principle 
of  morality.  Sometimes  he  expressed  doubts  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  rational  theology.  Duns  Scotus 
was  the  founder  of  a  school,  the  Scotists,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  for  subtlety  of  disputation,  and 
for  incessant  disputes  with  the  ThomUU,  These  dis- 
putes were  so  frequently  mixed  up  with  human  pas- 
sions that  science  derived  from  them  little  benefit; 
and  it  very  frequently  happened  that  the  points  in 
question,  instead  of  being  elucidated,  were  obscured 
trough  their  controversies"  (Tennemann,  Manual  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  §  268).     See  Scholastic. 

As  to  the  will.  Duns  Scotus  maintained  its  free- 
dom, without  any  determinism.  In  fact,  *'  the  leading 
distinction  between  the  Tliomist  and  the  Scotist  psy- 
chohgy  respects  the  relation  of  thinking  and  willing, 
which,  although  they  are  found  united,  vnitive,  in  the 
soul,  are  realh'  (Jbrmaliter)  distinct,  as  well  from  each 
other  as  from  the  soul  {Op.  Oxon.  ii,  d.  16).  The  de- 
terminism of  Thomas,  according  to  which  the  will  nec- 
essarily chooses  what  the  thought  presents  to  it  as 
the  best,  Duns  combats  most  emphatically.  Not  only 
that  the  will  has  the  power  to  determine  itself  entire^ 
ly  alone  (ibid.  d.  25),  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  act  against  the  reason  (Disput.  subtil.  9  and  16),  but, 


in  decided  opposition  to  Thomas,  it  may  be  aaid  tbat 
in  very  many  cases  the  rcaaoii  is  determined  by  the 
will,  e.  g.  when  I  will  to  think.  It  is  most  jodiciovs 
to  distinguish  two  different  modes  of  thinking — the 
first,  which  precedes  the  will ;  the  second,  which  fol- 
lows it ;  but  even  the  former  does  not  determine  the 
will,  for  9obmUu  est  superwr  Mietfecte  {Op.  Oxon.  ii,  d. 
42,  qu.  4).  With  Duns  the  will  is  entirely  identical 
with  abenmi  arbttrium;  what  it  does  is  conUisgen»  d 
etfiiable,  while  the  intellect  obeys  necessity  (Op.  Oxon. 
ii,  d.  25).  The  function  of  the  latter  is  to  famish  to 
the  will  the  material  which  it  combines,  the  poesibil- 
ity  being  given  to  it  of  willing  entire  opposites  {Op. 
Oxon.  i,  dist,  89)'*  (Erdmann,  translated  by  Starbnck, 
Amer,  Presb.  Review,  April,  1865^  p.  299). 

On  the  Theology  of  Scotus,  we  take  the  following 
from  Erdmann's  article  just  cited:  '*  The  peculiaritiea 
of  Duns*s  psychology,  as  well  as  his  deviations  £here- 
in  fh)m  Thomas,  reflect  themselves  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  views  the  essence  of  God  and  the  destiny  of 
man,  and,  therefore,  in  his  theology  and  ethics.     As 
to  his  theology :  since  the  existence  of  God  might  be 
known  without  supernatural  illumination,  there  is, 
therefore,  ex  puris  naiuralibus,  a  knowledge  of  the  di- 
vine  essence.     But  just  as  the  former  conld  not  be 
proved  a  priori,  the  latter  also  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  highest  metaphysical  idea  of  the  ens  (Theorem.  14), 
but  we  raise  ourselves  to  it  by  proceeding  from  the 
vestigium  and  the  imago  of  God.     Our  knowledge  of 
the  essence  of  God  is  therefore  not  intuitive,  bat  ab- 
stractive (/?ep.  Pcuris.  Prol.  qu.  2).     The  distinction  in 
the  human  soul  between  the  intelleetus,  whose  centre 
is  the  memory  and  the  will,  must,  and  that  eminenier, 
be  found  in  the  original  ground  of  man,  in  God.     Ac- 
cordingly, in  God,  understanding  and  will  must  be  dis- 
tinguished, of  which  the  former  acts  ncUuraUier,  the 
latter  libere ;  the  former  is  the  ground  and  sum  of  all 
necessity,  the  latter  of  all  contingency,  and  tberefon* 
may  be  named  the  possibility  of  the  contingent  in  God 
{Rep.  Paris,  ii,  <2.  i,  ^  3 ;  ibid,  i,  d.  40).     Inasmuch, 
now,  as  these  two  determinations  (Bestimmungen)  give 
the  foundation  of  Duns's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  since 
the  Son,  as  Verbum,  has  his  ground  in  the  vumoria 
perfecta,  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
spiraHo  operated  through  the  will  {Rep.  Paris,  i,  <2. 13 ; 
Op.  Oxon.  i,  d.  10  et  al.).  he  does  not  hesitate  to  as- 
cribe to  the  natural  man  such  capacity  as  that  he  may 
know  the  Trinity  {QuodL  qu.  14).     These  intra-divine 
relations  {notionalia)  through  which  the  three  persons 
are,  are  the  first  deductions  resulting  from  the  essence 
of  God,  and  are  therefore  to  be  derived  from  the 
known  essentialibus  {ibid.  qu.  1).     The  case  is  other- 
wise with  every  relation  of  God  ad  extra.     For,  since 
all  out  of  God  proceeds  from  the  divine  will,  and  this 
cause  acts  contingenter  {Op.  Oxon.  i,  d.  89),  it  can  by 
no  means  be  proved  that  anything  out  of  God  must 
exist,  and  that  it  must  exist  as  it  is.     Truly  his  own 
being  does  God  know  and  will  of  necessity ;  all  else  is 
only  secundario  voUtum  {Rep.  Paris,  i,  d,  17).     That 
God  might  have  created  all  things  other  than  he  has, 
or  that  he  might  do  all  things  otherwise  than  he  does, 
cannot  be  proved  a  logical  impossibility,  an  mooir/nis- 
sUnlitas  contrarlorum ;  we  can  therefore  only  say,  in 
the  course  of  the  established  order  chosen  by  God,  this 
or  that  will  or  will  not  happen  {Rep,  Paris,  iv,  d.  49, 
qu.  11).     Such  an  established  order,  limits  which  God 
has  voluntarily  fixed  for  himself,  is  postulated  by 
Duns,  because  he  distinguishes  creation  and  preserva- 
tion, i.  e.  bringing  out  of  nothing  into  being,  and  out 
of  being  into  being,  as  two  essentially  distinct  rela- 
tions of  God  to  things,  or,  rather,  of  things  {Quodl.  qu. 
12)  to  God.     {Op.  Oxon.  i^d.dOqu  2.)     But  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  ground  why  this  particu- 
lar order  was  established  is  to  be  found  purely  in  the 
pleasure  of  God.     Therefore,  although  it  is  true  that 
God  has  created  all  things  according  to  ideas  which 
preceded  the  things  in  his  intelligence,  yet  these  arche- 
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typal  fonns  have  by  no  means  determined  his  creating ; 
least  of  all  has  he  chosen  any  one  form  because  it  was 
the  better.     iKather  it  is  only  the  better  for  the  very 
reason  that  God  has  chosen  it  (Op,  Oxon.  ii,  d.  19). 
There  is,  therefore,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Trini- 
ty ;  of  the  creation  there  is  none.     It  is  with  the  in- 
carnation precisely  as  it  is  with  the  creation.     Had 
God  willed,  wo  might  have  become  stone ;  there  is  no 
more  impossibility  in  that  than  there  was  in  his  be- 
coming man.     Precisel}''  the  same  is  true  of  redemp- 
tion through  the  death  of  Christ.     A  proof  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  is  not  possible.     It  is  simply  the  pleas- 
ure of  God  that  the  death  of  the  guiltless  one  should 
become  the  ransom  for  the  guilty  (Op.  Oxon.  iii,  d.  7, 
^.  1 ;  d.  20 ;  iv,  d.  15).     (Around  this  point  revolve 
the  controversies  of  the  Scotists  and  Thoniists  respect- 
ing the  merits  of  Christ.)    Precisely  as  it  must  be  said 
of  these  dogmas  that  they  are  certain,  not  through  sci- 
entific proofs,  but  through  \he  fides  infiua  (ibid.  d.  24), 
even  so  must  we  say  of  the  moral  commandments 
which  are  given  us.     It  is  not  because  it  is  evil  that 
God  has  forbidden  us  this  or  that,  but  it  is  evil  because 
he  has  forbidden  it.     Had  he  commanded  murder  or 
other  trangressions,  they  would  have  been  no  trans- 
gressions and  no  sin  (Und.  d.  87).     The  last  adduced 
principle  forms  a  convenient  transition  to  his  etkict. 
Whoever,  like  Thomas,  lays  the  greater  stress  on  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  soul,  must,  with  Aristotle,  put 
theory  above  practice,  and  with  such  a  one,  if  the 
Christian  idea  of  blessedness  be  added,  it  must  assume 
a  peculiar  form.     Here,  therefore,  blessedness  is  con- 
ceived as  the  knowing  and  beholding  of  God,  as  deiec- 
taUo  in  God,  and  therefore,  as  a  theoretic  enjoyment. 
With  Duns,  who  allows  to  the  will  precedence  over 
the  thinking  power,  the  matter  must  naturally  take 
another  form.     The  authority  of  Aristotle  alarms  him 
not ;  it  is,  in  his  view,  only  the  philosopher,  with  his 
temporal  blessedness,  who  is  opposed  to  him,  when  he 
himself  maintains,  as  the  Christian  and  theological 
view,  that  love,  therefore  the  will,  confers  the  highest 
blessedness,  so  that  it  seems  to  him  almost  too  quie- 
tistic  to  call.it  delectaHo  (Rep.  Paris,  iv,  d.  49,  qu.  1  and 
2).     How  he  disposes  of  the  Biblical  authority,  ac- 
cording to  which  eternal  life  consists  in  knowing  God, 
has  been  mentioned  above.     As,  through  his  stronger 
emphasizing  of  the  will,  he  separates  himself  from  Ar- 
istotle^s  deification  of  theor}%  naturally  with  him  the 
Augustinian  will-lessness  must  disappear.     Duns  is  a 
decided  synergist.     To  be  sure,  the  will  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  salvation ;  it  needs  to  be  assisted  through  the 
infusion  of  the  theological  virtue  of  chariicu  (ibid.  qu. 
10) ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  also  that  Christ  only 
names  himself  the  Door,  but  the  door  docs  not  render 
entrance  superfluous.     Entrance  requires  the  co-oper- 
ation of  man  (Op.  Oxon.  iii,  d.  19).    He  does  not  scru- 
ple, therefore,  to  name  the  appropriation  of  salvation 
through  faith  a  merit  which  will  be  rewarded.     It  is 
no  contradiction  to  say  that  when  God  shows  himself 
compassionate  only,  he,  when  just,  also  decides  the  act 
of  man  (Rep.  Paris,  iv,  d.  46)." 

"  The  admirers  of  Scotus  extol  his  acutcncss  and 
subtlety  as  unrivalled,  and  he  has  always  been  ac- 
counted the  chief  glory  of  the  Franciscans,  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  has  been  of  their  rivals,  the  Dominicans.  If 
in  his  short  life  he  actually  wrote  all  the  works  that 
are  commonlv  attributed  to  him,  his  industrv  nt  least 
must  have  been  prodigious.  His  fame  during  his  life- 
time, and  long  after  his  death,  was  not  exceeded  by 
that  of  any  other  of  the  Scholastic  doctors.  From  him 
and  Aquinas  two  opposing  sects  in  theology  took  the 
names  of  Scotists  and  Thomists,  and  divided  the  schools 
down  almost  to  the  last  age.  The  leading  tenet  of  the 
Scotists  was  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
and  they  also  differed  from  the  Thomists  on  the  sul)- 
jects  of  free-will  and  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace.  In 
philosophy  the  Scotists  are  opposed  to  the  Occamists, 
or  followers  of  William  Occam,  who  was  himself  a  pu- 1 


pil  of  Scotus,  but  differed  from  his  master  on  the  sub- 
ject of  universals,  or  general  terms,  which  the  Scotists 
maintained  to  be  expressive  of  real  existences,  while 
the  Occamists  held  them  to  be  nothing  more  than 
names.  Hence  the  Scotists  are  called  Realists,  tlie 
Occamists  Nominalists.  It  is  a  favorite  opinion  of 
Bayle's  that  this  doctrine  of  the  Scotists  was  nothing 
less  than  an  undeveloped  Spinozism  (Did.  Crit.  art. 
Abelard,  note  C,  and  Andr6  Cisalpin,  note  B).  It  msy 
be  added  that  the  English  term  '  dunce'  has  been  com- 
monly considered  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
subtie  doctor — *  perhaps,'  says  Johnson, '  a  word  of  re- 
proach first  used  by  the  Thomists,  from  Duns  Scotus, 
their  antagonist' "  (English  Cyclopsdia,  s.  v.). 

The  collected  works  of  Duns  Scotus  first  appeared 
at  Lyons  under  the  title  of  Jocmnis  Duns  Scoti  Opera 
omnia  qua  hucusque  reperiri  poluervnt  coUecta,  etc.,  ed- 
ited by  the  Irish  Minorite,  Wadding  (Lugd.  1639,  12 
vols.  fol.).  It  does  not  contain  all  the  works  of  Sco- 
tus, but  only  those  designated  as  his  Opera  Speculoti- 
va :  the  contents  are,  vol.  i,  Wadding  Viia  Scoti,  with 
Granunatica  speeulativa;  In  wniversam  logicam  Qutes- 
tiones;  vol.  ii,  Commeni.  in  lihros  Physic.  AristoteUsj 
QucBstiones  in  libros  Aristotelis  Do  Anima;  vol.  iii, 
Tractaius  de  Rerum  Principio ;  Tractaius  deprimo  Prin- 
cipio;  Theoremata  subtililissima ;  De  Cogniiione  Dei; 
vol.  iv,  Eapositio  in  Metaphysicam  Aristotelis ;  Conclu' 
stones  Afetaphffsicte  ;  QuoBsHones  in  Metaphysicam ;  vols. 
V,  vi,  vii,  viii,  ix,  x,  Distinctiones  in  qttatuor  Ubros  Sen- 
teniiarum ;  vol.  xi,  Reportatorvtm  Parisiensium  Libri  iv ; 
vol.  xii,  QbUB$tiones  quodlibetales.  The  Commentarii 
Sacr.  Script,  were  to  be  given  in  a  later  publication  by 
the  same  editor,  which  never  appeared.  Wadding's 
Vita  Joanms  Duns  Scoti  was  reprinted  at  3ions  (1644, 
12mo).  There  is  also  a  Tractaius  de  Joanms  Scoti  Vit<i, 
etc.,  Auctore  R.  F.  Joanne  Colgano,  Ord.  Minor.  (Antw. 
1655,  12mo).  A  summary  of  his  theology  is  given 
in  Albcrgoni,  Resoiutio  Doctrines  Scoticce  (Lugd.  1643, 
8vo).  Baumgarten-Crusius  wrote  a  treatise  on  his 
theological  system  (De  Theohgia  Scoti^  Jena,  1826, 4to). 
See  also  Neander,  History  of  Dogmas  (Bohn's  ed.),  ii, 
544-590 ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines  (Smith's 
ed.),  i,  896  et  al. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale^  xv, 
255^;  Christian  Examiner  (Bost.),  1849,  art.  i ;  N.  Brit. 
Rev.  May,  1855,  art.  iii ;  Mosheim,  Church  Hist.  bk.  iii, 
c.  xiv,  pt  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  38 ;  Haurcau,  Philosophie  Scolas^ 
tiquCy  ch.  XXV ;  Brucker,  Historia  Critica,  t.  iii,  p.  825; 
Erdmann  (translated  in  Amer.  Predfyt.  Review^  A]^n\j 
1865,  cited  above). 

Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  monk  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Glastonbury  A.D.  925.  He 
early  entered  into  holy  ordera,  and  by  means  of  his 
relative,  archbishop  Athelm,  was  introduced  at  court, 
where  ho  acquired  great  Influence  over  the  kings  Ath- 
elstan  and  Edmund.  He  was  afterwards,  however, 
persecuted  on  account  of  his  independent  spirit,  and 
an  austerity  which  had  excited  the  anger  of  king  Ed- 
win and  of  Ethelred.  He  was  exiled  for  some  time  in 
Flanders,  but  was,  on  his  return,  made  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  finally  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  961.  He 
died  May  19, 988.  He  was  canonized  as  a  saint,  and 
is  commemorated  on  the  19th  of  May.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Congregation  of 
Benedictines  of  St.  Dimstanj  yrhich  he  founded,  spread 
rapidly  after  957.  Writers  differ  greatiy  in  their  es- 
timates of  Dunstan's  character.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  he  was  "a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  of  great 
energy,  stem  self-will,  and  unscrupulous  purpose ;  and 
that  he  exerted  all  his  talents,  energy,  and  unscrupu- 
lousness  to  advance  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to 
subject  all  to  papal  supremacy.  The  grand  designs 
of  his  life,  viz.  the  complete  subjugation  and  conform- 
ity of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  to  that  of  Rome,  and 
the  extension  and  multiplication  of  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ests, are  not  such  as  excite  the  admiration  of  modern 
times,  and  all  discerning  people  will  regret  the  success 
that  attended  the  unpatriotic  labors  of  the  saint.    That 
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he  uxu  successfur  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Tbongh  personally  out  of  favor  at  court  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  his  efforts  to  spread  his  official  influ- 
ence M'ere  unceasing.  At  an  early  period  in  his  career 
he  had  introduced  a  new  order  of  monks  into  the  land, 
the  Benedictines,  whose  strict  discipline  had  changed 
the  character  and  condition  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  in  spite  of  the  confusion  and  even  opposition  thus 
caused,  he  persevered  to  the  end.  Monasteries  con- 
tinued to  be  founded  or  endowed  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  such  were  the  multitudes  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cloister,  that  the  foreboding  of  the 
wise  Bede  was  at  length  accomplished — above  a  third 
of  the  property  of  the  land  was  in  possession  of  the 
Church,  and  exempted  from  taxes  and  military  ser- 
vice "  (Chambers,  Encyclnp.  s.  v.).  See  Ada  Hanctih' 
rum  (May  19);  Hume,  Uigt,  of  England  (10th  cent.); 
Churton,  Early  EngUsk  Church  ;  Southey,  Book  of  the. 
Churchy  p.  67  sq. ;  Smith,  Relig,  of  Ancient  BritmUy  p. 
430  sq. ;  Turner,  I  list.  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii ;  Wright, 
hiographia  Literaria,  Anglo-Saxon  Period^  p.  443  sq. ; 
Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii. 

Dunater,  Henry,  a  Congregational  minister,  the 
place  and  date  of  whose  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  was  a  student  at  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  became  B.  A.  1630,  and  M.A. 
1G34.  He  fled  to  New  England  on  account  of  his  non-. 
conformity  in  1640,  and  was  appointed  president  of 
Hiirvard,  being  the  first  master  of  the  college  called 
president,  Aug.  27,  1640.  He  filled  the  chair  until 
1G54,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  views  in  re- 
gard to  infant  baptism.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  ministry  at  Scituate,  where  he  died  Feb, 
27, 165'J. — Sprague,  Anrnds,  i,  125. 

Dunton,  John,  a  l)ooksellcr  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  liorn  at  Grafihum.  Huntingdonshire,  in 
1059.  After  being  in  business  some  twenty  years  as 
a  bookseller,  he  failed,  and  then  devoted  himself  to 
authorship.  He  died  in  1733.  His  principal  works 
are,  The  DeviTs  Martyrs ;  to  which  u  added  the  High- 
Church  Marfyrology  (Lond.  171C,  8vo):— i4Me»ian  Or- 
acle,,and  Young  StudenCs  Library  (Lond.  1704,  4  voIs.< 
8vo):— 7%e  Hazard  of  a  Death-bed  Repentance  (1708, 
8vo),  etc. — Darling,  Cycloptedia  Bibliographica. 

Dun'wody,  Samuel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa., 
Aug.  3, 1780.  In  1806  he  entered  the  itinerant  min- 
istry in  the  South  Carolina  Conference,  and  in  1807 
he  organized  the  first  Methodist  Church  in  Savannah) 
Ga.  In  1812  he  was  made  presiding  elder  of  Missis- 
sippi District,  and  was  elected  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence, in  which  body  he  served  also  at  the  session  of 
1844,  at  which  the  Church  was  divided  on  the  slavery 
question.  In  1846  he  was  made  superannuate,  and 
died  July  8, 1854.  He  was  a  very  successful  preacher, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Methodism  in  the  Southern 
States. — Deems,  Annals  of  Southern  Methoditm,  1856, 
p.  352;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  435. 

Duperron,  Jacques  Davy,  a  French  cardinal, 
was  bom  of  Protestant  parents  at  St.  L6,  Normandy, 
Nov.  15, 1556.  His  father  was  a  Protestant  minister, 
and  w^as  compelled  during  the  persecutions  to  take 
refuge  in  Switzerland,  where  the  son  was  carefully 
educated.  In  1576  he  was  presented  at  the  court  of 
France,  where  Henry  III  gave  him  an  office.  Find- 
ing that  the  Roman  Church  would  open  to  him  a  more 
brilliant  career,  he  joined  it,  and  took  priest's  orders, 
devoting  himself  to  polemics  and  to  proselytizing. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  conversion  of  Henrj'  IV, 
and,  in  co-operation  with  cardinal  D'Ossat,  secured  i 
from  the  Poi^e  absolution  for  the  king  in  1595.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  made  bishop  of  Evreux  by  the 
Pope  at  the  suggestion  of  the  king.  He  also  secured 
the  divorce  of  Henry  from  Margaret  of  Valois.  Among 
bis  most  formidable  opponents  was  Du  Plessis  (q.  vj 


In  1604  he  was  made  cardinal,  two  years  after  grand 
almoner  of  France,  and  finally  archbishop  of  Sees. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Congregatio  de  fmriiiis 
(q.  v.),  and  suggested  the  decbion  of  Clement  VII  <m 
the  subject.  He  died  at  Paris  Sept  5, 1618.  H*:^ 
works  were  published  a  few  j-ears  afterwards  (Pari-. 
1620-22,  3  vols.  fol.).  The  first  voltime  conUinn  hL^ 
TrcdU  sur  tEucharitHe  against  Dn  Plessis ;  and  the 
collection  contains  a  number  of  poems.  See  Dapin. 
Ecclesiastical  Writers,  cent,  xvii ;  Hoefer,  Abtrr.  Biog. 
GhUraU,  xv,  286 ;  Wetzer  u. Welte,  Kirek,'Ltst.  iii,  3®. 

Dupin,  Louis  Ellies,  a  learned  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  eminent  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  'iraa 
bom  at  Paris  Juno  17, 1657.  In  1684  he  became  doe- 
tor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  afterwards  lecturer  on 
moral  philosophy,  and  devoted  his  life  chiefly  to  tl» 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  literature.  He  died 
at  Paris  June  6, 1719. 

Dupin  rendered  himself  conspicuous  as  an  opponent 
of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  by  bis  moderation  gain^ 
the  friendship  of  several  Protestant  divines,  such  as 
archbishop  Wake.     It  is  especially  as  the  historian  of 
ecclesiastical  literature  that  Dupin  has  rendered  val- 
uable service  to  theology.     He  had  an  uncommon 
talent  for  analyzing  the  works  of  an  author ;  and  be 
gives  not  only  a  history  of  the  writers,  bat  also  the 
substance  of  what  they  wrote,  in  his  BibUoihegne,  of 
which  the  best  edition  b  Nowoelle  Bibiialheque  des  au- 
teurs  ecclesiastigues  contenant  Vhistaire  de  la  vie,  le  caia- 
logtie,  la  critique  et  la  chronologic  de  lewrs  ouvrages,  etc., 
Paris,  1688  (47  vols.  8vo) ;  reprinted  at  Amf terdam 
(19  vols.  4to) ;  translated  into  English  under  the  title 
A  new  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  etc.,  including 
the  17th  century  (I^nd.  1693-1707, 17  vols.  foL.  bound 
in  7).     There  is  a  Dublin  edition  without  the  17th  cen* 
tury  (1722-24,  3  vols.  fol.).     No  theological  library  15 
complete  without  Dupin,  although  many  of  his  state- 
ments must  be  corrected  by  the  additional  light  which 
modem  research  has  thrown  upon  Church  history. 
The  freedom  and  general  impartiality  of  Dupin^s  views 
brought  upon  him  attacks  tnm  the  Benedictine  monks 
and  f^m  Bossuet,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  y&y 
successful  controversy. 

**  Dupin  was  also  brought  into  trouble  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Case  of  Conscience.     This  Case  of  Conscience 
was  a  paper  signed  by  forty  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
In  1702,  which  allows  latitude  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  Jansenists.     It  occasioned  a 
bitter  controversy,  and  most  of  those  who  signed  it 
were  censured  or  punished.     Dupin  was  not  only  de- 
prived of  his  professorship,  but  banished  to  Cbatelle- 
rault.     At  lengtli,  by  the  interest  of  friends,  he  was 
permitted  to  return ;  but  his  professorship  was  not  re- 
stored.   Clement  XI  sent  formal  thanks  to  Louis  XIV 
for  bestowing  this  chastisement  upon  Dupin ;  and  in 
tlie  brief  which  be  addressed  to  the  king  on  that  occc- 
sion,  characterized  him  as  *  a  man  who  held  vex^'  per- 
nicious opinions,  and  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  crimi- 
nal opposition  to  the  proper  authority  of  the  apostolical 
see.'     Dupin  afterwards  met  with  trouble  under  the 
regency  on  account  of  the  correspondence  which  he 
held  with  Dr.  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  formation  of  a  union  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  France.     Du- 
pin drew  up  a  Commomtorium,  and  discussed  in  it  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.    He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
tradition,  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  in  faith 
and  morals,  and  contended  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  was  not  a  simple  sacrament,  but  a  continuation 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.     The  word  transulistanti 
ation  he  seemed  willing  to  give  up  if  the  Roman  Catli- 
olic  doctrine,  intended  to  be  expressed  by  it,  were  re- 
tained.    He  proposed  that  communion  under  both 
kinds,  or  under  bread  alone,  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  difierent  churches,  and  consented  that 
I)ersons  in  holy  orders  should  retain  their  state,  with 
such  provisions  as  would  place  the  validity  of  their 


in  the  countries  in  which  such  marriAges  were  al- 
lowed, and  the  recitation  of  the  divine  seryice  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  he  allowed ;  and  intimated  that  no  dif- 
ficulty would  be  found  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
the  doctrine  respecting  purgatory,  indulgences,  the 
veneration  of  saints,  relics,  or  images.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  pope  can  exercise  no  immediate 
jurisdiction  within  the  dioceses  of  bishops,  and  that 
his  primacy  invested  him  with  no  more  than  a  general 
conservation  of  the  deposit  of  the  faith,  a  right  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  the  sacred  canons,  and  the  gen- 
eral maintenance  of  discipline.  He  allowed,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  that  there  was  little  substantially  wrong 
in  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England ;  he  depre- 
cated all  discussion  on  the  original  merit  of  reforma- 
tion, and  he  professed  to  see  no  use  in  the  pope's  inter- 
vention till  the  basis  of  the  negotiation  should  be  set- 
tled" (Hook,  Ecdea,  Biography,  iv,  612  sq.).  The  cor- 
respondence is  given  in  Maclaine's  3d  Appendix  to  his 
translation  of  Mosheim,  Ecclencutical  History, 

Besides  his  great  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Writers^ 
Dupin  published  De  antiqua  Ecclesice  Disciplina  (Paris, 
1686,  4to) : — Liber  Psodmorvm,  cmn  noiis  (Paris,  1691, 
8vo) : — Le  Livre  des  PtaumeSy  iradtdt  selon  Vhebreu  (Par. 
1691,  12mo):— /S*.  Optati  Afri  MiUvUam  episcopij  De 
Schismate  DonaHstarum,  cum  noiis  (Paris,  1700,  fol.) : — 
Nota:  m  Pentateuchum  (Paris,  1701,  8vo)  : — La  juste  cU- 
fefue  du  sieur  Dupin  (Cologne,  1693, 12mo)  : — Defense, 
de  la  censure  de  la  Faculte  de  tMologie  de  Paris  centre , 
ks  Memoires  de  la  Chine  [du  P.  Lecomte  jSsuite]  (Par.  | 
1701,  8vo)  :—De  la  Necessite  de  la  Foi  en  Jesus  Christ 
pouretre  sauve  (Paris,  1701,  8vo) : — DicUogftes  posihumes 
du  sieur  de  la  Bruyere  surle  qmetisme  (Paris,  1699, 
12mo)  : — Troiti  dp  la  Doctrine  chreiienne  et  orfhodoxe 
(Paris,  1703,  8vo) : — Joannis  Gersonii,  doctoris  et  can- 
ceUarii  Parisiensis,  Opera  (Amsterd.  1703,  5  vols,  fol.) : 
— L'llistoire  d'ApoUone  de  Tyane  convaincue  defaus-, 
set^.  et  dHmposture  (Paris,  1705, 12mo)  i—Traite  de  la 
Puissance  ecclesiastique  et  temporelle  (Paris,  1707,  8vo) : 
— Bib&otheque  unherseUe  des  Historiens  (Paris,  1707, 
8vo) : — Lettre  sur  Pancienne  Discipline  de  VEglise  touch' 
ant  la  celebration  de  la  Messe  (Paris,  1708, 12mo) : — 
Jlistoire  des  Jui/s  depuis  Jesus-Christ  jusqu'a  present 
(Par.  1710, 12mo) : — Dissertations  historiques,  chronolo- 
giques,  et  critiques^  sur  la  Bible  (Paris,  1711,  8vo): 
— VHistoire  de  FEgUse  en  abrege  (Paris,  1712, 12mo)  : 
—  HUioire  profane^  depuis  son  commtncement  jusgtCa 
present  (Par.  6  vols.  12mo) : — Analyse  de  VApocalypsey 
contenant  une  nauveUe  explication  simple  et  littercde  de  ce 
livre,  avec  des  dissertations  sur  les  MilUnaires  (Paris, 
1714, 12mo) :  —  Traits  historique  des  excommumcations 
(Paris,  1716, 12mo)  i^Methode  pour  etudier  la  thiologie 
(Paris,  1716, 12mo)  i—Diftnse  de  la  Monarchie  de  Sicik 
centre  les  entreprises  de  la  cour  de  Borne  (Amsterdam, 
1716,  12mo) :  —  Traite  philosophique  et  theologique  sur 
Vamour  de  Dieu  (Paris,  1717, 12mo)  :—Bibliotheque  des 
Auteurs  separes  de  la  communion  romaine  du  seizieme  et 
du  dix  septieme  siecle  (Paris,  1718,  8vo). 

Du  Plessia-Mornay  (Philippe  de  Mornay), 
a  statesman  and  controvertist,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  French  Protestants  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  centurj'i  was  bom  at  Buhy,  Nov.  6, 1549.  His 
father,  James  de  Mornay,  was  a  zealous  Koman  Cath- 
olic, but  his  mother,  who  inclined  to  the  Protestant 
doctrines,  gave  her  son  a  tutor  who  held  the  same 
views.  His  father,  to  counteract  this  influence,  sent 
him  in  1557  to  the  college  of  Lisieux,  hut  died  in  1569. 
Philip  was  now  called  home  to  his  mother,  who  had 
openly  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  After 
completing  his  studies,  he  visited  Italy  and  Germany 
from  1565  to  1572.  On  his  return  he  addressed  a  me- 
moir to  admiral  Coligny  on  the  state  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  expediency  of  a  French  expedition  in 
that  country.  Coligny,  struck  by  the  memoir,  con- 
templated sending  the  author  on  a  mission  to  the 
prmce  of  Orange,  but  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 


Mornay,  saved  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  fled  to  England, 
where  ho  was  well  received.  He,  however,  returned 
to  France  in  the  following  year,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  eflbrts  made  by  the  Protestants  to  strength- 
en their  cause  by  connecting  it  with  that  of  the  duke 
of  Alcn9on.  At  Sedan  he  married  Charlotte  Arbalcste 
de  Fcuquidres,  Jan.  3, 1576,  and  attached  himself  to 
the  king  of  Navarre,  who  sent  him  on  divers  missions 
to  England  and  Flanders.  After  his  return  to  France 
(1582)  he  took  part  in  the  national  sjTiod  of  Vitre, 
where  he  proposed  a  general  union  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  France,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  but 
yet  greatly  increased  his  consideration  among  the 
French  Protestants.  "  From  that  time  until  his  mas- 
ter ascended  the  throne  of  France,"  say  Messrs.  Haag, 
**  Mornay  was  the  chief  man  in  his  councils ;  he  ren- 
dered him  important  services  as  a  skilful  warrior,  a 
good  administrator,  a  deep  politician,  and  an  indefati- 
gable writer.  If  there  was  help  to  be  asked  from 
Protestant  nations,  or  explanations  to  be  given  to  for- 
eign princes  of  the  sometimes  doubtful  conduct  of 
Henry,  it  was  Mornay  who  drew  up  the  instructions 
of  the  cnvovs  when  he  was  not  sent  himself.  When 
churches  had  to  complain  of  the  non-execution  of 
edicts,  it  was  Mornay  who  had  to  draw  up  the  account 
of  their  grievances.  In  short,  nothing  was  done  with- 
out him."  One  of  his  most  important  acts  was  his 
bringing  about,  in  1589,  a  reconciliation  between  Henry 
III  and  the  king  of  Navarre.  He  was  rewarded  for 
this  service  by  being  appointed  governor  of  Saumur. 
A  short  time  after,  Henry  III  was  assassinated.  Mor- 
nay then  joined  the  king  at  Tours,  and  fought  valiantly 
at  Ivry.  Henry  appointed  him  one  of  his  councillors, 
but,  as  he  foresaw  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  become 
a  Romanist,  the  zeal  of  Moma}'  for  Protestantism  was 
now  troublesome  to  him.  He  still  used  him,  however, 
as  his  chief  agent  with  the  Protestants  and  with  the 
foreign  powers.  Mornay  thought  this  a  favorable 
time  to  renew  his  attempts  at  conciliating  the  different 
Protestant  churches  among  themselves,  and  even  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  by  means  of  reciprocal  conces- 
sions discussed  and  accepted  in  a  soit  of  grand  conn- 
ciL  Henry  IV  seemed  to  approve  of  this  plan,  and 
even  advised  Mornay  to  consult  with  the  most  learned 
Protestant  ministers.  But,  while  the  zealous  Protest- 
ant was  calling  even  the  English  theologians  to  his 
aid  in  the  coming  council,  Chi verny,  the  chancellor  of 
Henrj'  IV,  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Chartres  ' '  to  come 
on,  only  without  worrying  about  theology."  Mornay 
saw  no%v,  but  too  late,  that  he  had  been  duped,  and 
that  the  abjuration  would  take  place  regardless  of  any 
discussion,  yet  he  did  not  refuse  being  the  mediator 
between  the  king  and  the  envoys  of  the  churches. 
But  he  insisted  on  the  edict  of  Mantes  (1593),  which 
gave  securities  to  the  Protestants,  and  prepared  tho 
way  for  the  edict  of  Nantes.  lilornay  had  no  part  in 
framing  the  latter,  but  he  carefully  watched  over  its 
execution.  Notwithstanding  the  coolness  with  which 
Henry  IV  treated  him  daring  the  later  years  of  hia 
reign,  he  sincerely  mourned  the  king's  death,  as  ho 
foresaw  that  persecution  would  soon  break  forth  again. 
Under  Louis  XIV  he  attempted  to  soften  the  strict 
measures  proposed  against  the  Protestants,  and  was 
on  that  account  deprived  of  his  governorship  in  1021. 
He  died  in  1623,  at  Lafor6t-sur-S6vre,  in  Poitou.  He 
wrote:  Discours  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mort  (Lausanne, 
1586,  8vo) ;  Remonstrance  aux  Estats  de  Blois  pour  la 
paix  (Lyon,  1576,  12mo) ;  Traite  de  tEglise,  ou  Von 
traite  des  principales  questions  qui  out  tie  mues  sur  ce 
point  en  nostre  temps  (Lond.  1578,  8vo) ;  Traite  de  la 
verite  de  hi  religion  chretienne^  contre  les  aihees,  epicu- 
rienSj  payens,  juifs,  mahumedistes  et  autres  inf  deles 
(An vers,  1581, 4to ;  several  times  reprinted,  last  edition 
1617) ;  Advertissement  sur  la  reception  et  publication  du 
concUe  de  Trente  (Paris,  1583) ;  Declaration  du  roi  de  Na- 
varre sur  les  calomnies  publiees  contre  lui  (Orthez.  1»85, 
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8vo);  Lettre  cTun  geniUhomme  eatMoHque/ranfoitf  eon^ 
tencaU  brkve  remonte  aux  caiommei  d'tm  certam  f/rHendu 
anglois  (1586,  ovo) ;  Declaration  daroi  de  N<warre  au 
passage  de  la  Loire  (1589, 8vo);  De  V  Instkution^  ^*f^ 
et  Doctrine  du  saitict  sacremsrUde  VEuchcarittie  en  tEgUte 
andenne^  commaiij  quandy  ei  par  quels  degrez  la  tnesse 
s'est  introdtdte  en  sa  plvux^  en  iv  Kvres  (La  Rochellc, 
1598,  4to) ;  Response  a  Vexamen  du  docteur  Btdenger^ 
par  laqueiU  sent  jvslifiees  les  aUegations  par  lug  prh- 
tendues/ausses  et  virifiies  les  cahmnies  contre  la  preface 
du  livre  De  la  sainete  Eucharistie  (La  Rochelle,  1599, 
4to) ;  Verification  des  Ueux  impugnez  de  faux,  tant  en  la 
preface  qu'aux  livres  De  t Institution  de  la  sainete  Eu' 
charistie  par  le  sieur  Dupug  (La  Rochelle,  IGOO,  ,8vo) ; 
SomnuUion  du  sieur  Duplessis-Mornay  a  M.  VEvesque 
d'EvreuT,  sur  la  sommation  a  luifaicteprivemmt  (1600, 
8vo) ;  Discours  veritable  de  la  conference  tenue  a  Fon^ 
taineblecutj  le  4  mag  1600,  ou  sont  traitees  les  princ^Mles 
matieres  oontroifersees  (Saumur,  1612, 4to) ;  Discours  et 
meditations  ckrestiennes  (Saumur,  1019,  2  vols.  12mo ; 
3d  vol.  1624,  8vo);  Le  mgstere  dHniquile,  c'est-a^dire 
rHistoire  de  lapapaute^par  q\uis  progres  elle  eU  montee 
a  ce  comble,  et  quiUes  oppositions  Us  gens  de  bien  lui  ont 
fait  de  temps  en  temps.  Ouaussi  sont  defendus  les  droicts 
des  empereursy  rois  et  princes  ckrestiensj  contre  les  assert 
tions  des  cardinaux  Bellarmin  et  Baronius  (Saumur, 
1611,  fol.) ;  Testament^CodicUe  et  demieres  heures  de  P. 
de  Mornag,  auxqueiles  a  ete  joint  son  Traits  de  h  Vie  et 
de  la  Mortj  see  larmes  sur  la  mort  de  son  fis  unique^  et 
le  discours  de  la  mort  de  Dame  Charlotte  Arbaleste,  son 
ipouse  (La  Forest,  1624,  8vo ;  La  Haye,  1656,  8vo) ; 
Memoires  de  Messire  PhiUppes  de  Mornay,  seigneur  du 
Plessis-Marli,  etc.  (vols,  i  and  il,  La  Forest,  1624, 1625, 
4to;  vols,  ill  and  iv,  Amsterdam,  1652,  4to).  These 
Memoires  were  reprinted,  with  some  additions,  under 
the  title  Memoires^  Correspondances  et  Vie  de  Duplessis- 
Momay^  etc.^  par  MM,  de  La  FonteneUe^  de  Vaudore  et 
Auguis  (Paris,  1624-1625,  12  vols.  8vo). 

See  Momay  de  la  Villetertre,  Vies  de  plusieurs  a»- 
riens  seigneurs  de  Ici  maison  de  Momay  (1699,  4to) ; 
Crusius,  Sinmdaria  Plesdca^  seu  memorabUii  de  rito, 
mentis^  factis^  controversOs  et  morte  Phil,  Momoei  de 
Plessis^  etc.  (Hamb.  1724,  8vo);  Sismondi,  Hist,  des 
Franfw's^  vol.  xix-xxii;  Henry  Martin,  Jiintoire  de 
Francfy  vol.  ix  and  z ;  H.  Duval,  Eloge  de  Phil.  Du- 
plessis-Momay  (Paris,  1809,  8vo) ;  J.  Imbert,  DupleS' 
siS'Momtiy  (Paris,  1847,  8vo);  Garrison,  Reoue  des 
Deux  MondeSy  Feb.  15,  1848;  Haag,  La  France  Pro- 
testarite;  Eugene  Poitou,  Retme  dAnjoUy  1855;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi,  617;  Herzog,  iSeoZ-AVicy- 
klopddicy  iii,  559. 

Duppa,  Bbiai^  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  bom 
in  1588  at  Lewisham,  in  Kent,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Christ  Church.  He  was  elected  fel- 
low of  AU  Soul's  in  1612,  and  in  1629  he  was  appoint- 
ed dean  of  Christ  Church.  In  1634  he  was  constitu- 
ted chancellor  of  the  church  of  Sarum,  and  soon  after 
made  cluiplain  to  Charles  I.  In  1638  he  was  nomina- 
ted to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  and  in  1641  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbur}\  At  the  Revolution 
he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  and,  after  that  city 
was  surrendered,  attended  him  in  other  places,  partic- 
ularly during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
He  was  a  great  favorite  with  Charles.  AVhen  the 
Restoration  took  place,  Dr.  Duppa  was  translated  -to 
the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  was  also  made  lord 
almoner.  He  died  at  Richmond  in  1662.  On  bis  death- 
bed king  Charles  visited  him,  and,  kneeling  down  by 
the  bedside,  begged  his  blessing,  which  the  bishop, 
with  one  hand  on  his  majesty's  head  and  the  other  lift- 
ed to  heaven,  gave  with  fer>-ent  zeal.  He  wrote  The 
SouVs  Soliloquiey  and  Conference  with  Conscience  (1648, 
4to): — Angels  rejoicing  for  Sinners  repenting,  a  sermon 
on  Luke  xv,  10  (1648,  4to)  :—A  Guide  for  the  Penitent 
(1660,  8vo).— iVew  Gen.  Biog.  Dictionary^  v,  37  sq. ; 
Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans  (Harper's  edit.),  ii,  207 ; 
Kippis,  Biog.  Britannica,  v,  514. 


Du'ra  (Chal.  Dmra\  »^S|^,  the  ctrcfc,  L  q.  Hebrew 
*1^^,  so  the  Sept.  renders,  rb  irtpipoXov,  but  t.  r.  A£- 
lipa ;  Vulg.  Dura)^  the  plain  where  Nebucfaadinezz^u' 
set  up  his  golden  colossus  to  be  adored  (Dan.  Hi,  I). 
Interpreters  usnally  compare  Dura  to  a  city  mention- 
ed  by  Ammian.  Maroell.  (xxv,  6),  situated  near  the  Ti- 
gris (Mannert,  v,  462} ;  or  another  of  the  same  name 
{l(fjpa)  in  Polybius  (v,  48, 16)  and  Ammian.  Harcell. 
(xxiii,  5),  on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chaboras,  7  miles  from  Carchemish ;  or,  finally,  one  of 
a  similar  name  (^iripd)  in  Susiana  (Ptol.  vi,  3, 8).     But 
these  quarters  are  all  too  distant  fh>m  Babylon  to  have 
been  historically  possible,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  con- 
text that  "  the  plain  of  Dnra*'  could  be  no  other  than 
that  plain  (or  some  part  of  it)  in  which  Babylon  Itself 
was  situated  (Herod,  i,  178),  L  e.  Shinar  (Gen.  xi,  2). 
Even  against  the  first  of  these  locations,  the  tract  a 
little  below  Tekrit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  (J^ny- 
ard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  469),  where  the  name  Dur  is  still 
found,  there  are  the  following  objections :  (1)  this  tract 
probably  never  belonged  to  Babylon ;  (2)  at  any  rate, 
it  is  too  far  from  the  capital  to  be  the  place  where  the 
image  was  set  up,  for  the  plain  of  Dura  was  in  the 
province  or  district  of  Babylon  (^12  ra*'^r2),  and 
therefore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city;  (3)  the  name 
DuTj  in  its  modem  use,  is  applicable  to  any  plain.     Sf . 
Oppert  places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  '*  val- 
ley*') ef  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon,  in  the  xi- 
duity  of  the  mound  of  Dowair  or  Duair.     He  has  dis- 
covered on  this  site  the  pedestal  of  a  colossal  statue, 
and  regards  the  modern  name  as  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation.    The  Talmudical  notice  {Sankedr. 
foL92,2:  Xin  pyps  nai  *!?  bdit  -nri:)  is  ob- 
scure (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  col.  520).     Sec  Lakenmch- 
er,  Ohserv.  philol.  vii,  28  sq.     See  Babtlox. 

DnrseuB.    See  Dust. 

Dnran.  the  name  of  a  family  originally  of  Pro- 
vence, afterwards  settlers  in  Spain,  and  nltiDBately 
in  Algiers,  which  produced  several  men  who  are  re- 
garded as  ornaments  to  Rabbinical  learning.  Simeon 
Duran,  1891,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Job,  with  an  in- 
troduction on  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be 
expounded  (Ven.  1590);  and  Salomon,  who  died  1467, 
distinguished  himself  as  a  zealous  apologist  for  Juda- 
ism. His  brother  Zemach  is  the  author  of  a  body  of 
epistles,  Shealoth  vateshuvoth,  on  various  subjects  in 
Talmudic  law  and  metaphysical  philosophy  (LIvomo, 
1782),  and  of  several  other  Babbinical  works. — Ether- 
idge,  Introd.  to  Hebrew  Literature  (Lond.  1856),  p.  289. 

Durand,  David,  a  French  Protestant  divine,  was 
bom  in  1681  at  St.  Pargoire,  in  Languedoc.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  at  Basle  in  1708 ;  afterwards  wrtit 
to  Holland,  and  became  chaplain  of  a  regiment  of 
refugees.  Being  taken  prisoner,  he  narrowly  es- 
caped death,  and  was  subsequently  in  equal  danger 
from  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  He  escaped,  however, 
through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  in 
1714  became  preacher  to  the  Savoy,  in  London.  In 
this  office  he  died  in  London,  Jan.  16, 1763.  He  wrote 
many  books,  among  which  are  Sermons  sur  divers  iextm 
(Lond.  1728,  8vo) ;  Jxi  Religion  des  Mahom/HanSy  ftx)m 
Reland  (La  Haye,  1721, 12mo) ;  La  Vie  de  LuaHo  Va- 
nini  (Rett.  1717,'l2mo).— Haag,  La  France  Prot.  \oh  iv- 

Purand,  Fraii9oi8  Jaoques,  a  French  Protes- 
tant minister,  was  bom  at  Semale,  near  Alen^on,  in 
1727,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family.  As  soon  as  he  had 
completed  his  preparatory  studies  at  Paris,  Durand 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theologyt  and  r^* 
turned  in  1775  to  Lausanne  to  embrace  the  Reformed 
religion.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  January,  1760, 
and  soon  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  as  preacher. 
In  1768  Durand  was  appointed  director  of  the  new 
seminary  at  Berae  and  pastor  of  the  F^noh  church  at 
that  place.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  instruct 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  statistical  civil  history,  and 
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In  Christian  morals  at  Lausanne,  where  he  died,  AprH, 
1816.  Besides  a  number  of  miscellaneous  works,  Du- 
rand  published  UEtprit  de  Scuiririy  cuvrage  utile  a 
totUes  les  JamiUes  chreiietmet  (Lausanne,  1767,  2  vols. 
12mo) : — Sermons  star  les  soUmmtes  chrHieimes  (Lau- 
aaime,  1767,  8  vols.  8vo ;  Avignon  and  Paris,  1776) : — 
L* Annie  evangeUque,  ou  sermons  pour  tons  les  dimanches 
ou  Jetes  de  FannSe  (Lausanne,  1780,  7  vols.  8vo ;  and 
with  Supplement,  Lausanne,  1792,  2  vols.  8vo).  A 
sketch  of  his  life,  with  certain  Sermons  nouveauxj  bv 
Armaud  Delille,  appeared  at  Valence  (1805,  2  vols. 
12zno). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale^  xv,  428. 

iDurand  or  Duranti  (Durakdus  or  Durantus), 
Ouillaume,  surnamed  Speatlaior^  was  bom  about 
A.D.  1230  at  Pnlmosson,  in  France.  Studying  at  Bo- 
logna and  Modena,  he  became  a  learned  ritualist,  and 
a  great  favorite  of  popes  Clement  IV  and  Gregory  X. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  latter  pope  legate  to  the 
Council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  and  bishop  of  Mende  in 
1287.  He  died  iu  Rome  Nov.  1, 1296.  His  principal 
works  are  Speculum  juris  (Strasbnrg,  1475, 4  parts,  and 
many  editions  later) : — Rationale  divinorttm  offidorum 
(Mayence,  1459,  fol. ;  Augsb.  1470,  fol. ;  Borne,  1478, 
1477*,  fol. ;  Ulm,  1478, 1475,  fol.).  The  first  book  of  the 
Rationale  has  been  translated,  under  the  title  The 
Symbolism  of  Churches  and  0iurch  OmamentSy  b}'  J.  M. 
Neale  and  B.Webb  (Leed?,  1843, 12mo). 

iDurand,  De  Saint-Ponrgain  (Durandus  a 
Sancto  Portiano),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
later  scholastic  divines,  ^as  bom  at  Saint-Pour^ain, 
Auvergne,  abont  1280.  From  early  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dominican  order,  he  was  made  doctor  in 
1318.  His  great  abilities  were  soon  manifest.  John 
XXII  called  him  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him  master 
of  the  palace.  In  1318  Durand  recrossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Puyen-Velay. 
He  became  bishop  of  Meaux  in  1326,  and  died  in  1382. 
He  is  known  among  the  great  scholastics  by  the  dis- 
tinctive title  Doctor  JResoluiissimus.  His  principal  writ- 
ings are.  In  Senientias  Lomhardi  commentariorum  libri 
iv  (Lugd.  1569 ;  Venice,  1686,  fol.) : — De  Origine  Juris- 
dictionum,  sive  de  jurisdictione  ecclesiastica  et  de  legibus 
(Paris,  1564,  4to) : — Statuta  synodi  dicBcesis  Aniciensis, 
in  a  work  of  P.  Gissey  entitled  Discmars  historigues  de 
la  devotion  a  N.  D,  du-Puy  (Lyon,  1620,  8vo). 

In  philosophy  and  theology  Durand  was  naturally 
a  Tbomist,  but  the  course  of  his  studies  led  him  far 
away  from  the  ground  of  Aquinas.  He  was  a  thor- 
ough Nominalist  in  philosophy.  See  Nominalism. 
He  held  theology  to  be  a  practical  science,  the  object 
of  which  is,  not  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  the  life  of 
faith.  He  pronounced  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
God  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  mind.  Our 
knowledge  of  God  rests  on  faith,  and  faith  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  in  his  Comm/ent, 
in  Senienl,  Lombards  (i,  dist.  8,  qu.  1,  cited  by  Hagen- 
bach.  History  of  Doctrines,  §  164),  he  speaks  of  a  three- 
fold way  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  God :  1.  Via 
emtnen/Ks,  which  ascends  from  the  excellencies  of  crea- 
tures to  the  idea  of  the  highest  excellency,  i.  e.  to  the 
perfect  God. .  2.  Via  causaUtoiisy  which  ascends  from 
the  phenomena  of  creation  to  the  first  cause.  3.  Via 
remotionis,  which  begins  with  changeable  and  depend- 
ent existence,  and  ends  with  necessary  and  absolute 
existence  (esse  de  se).  This  is  apparently  in  contra- 
diction to  bis  fundamental  principle ;  but  he  clears  it 
up  by  declaring  that  it  is  not  the  nature  of  God  which 
is  thus  demonstrable,  but  his  relation  to  the  external 
world  which  can  be  thus  demonstrated.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  question  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge 
is  here  involved ;  and  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Man- 
sell,  in  our  days,  almost  reproduce  the  theory  of  Du- 
rand. As  to  the  sctcramentSj  Durand  declared  that 
they  are  "  not  necessary  nor  sufficient  in  themselves 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  since  God  has  not  so  neces- 
sarily connected  with  these  elements  the  power  by 


which  he  upholds  and  redeems  men  in  nature  and  in 
grace  that  he  cannot  work  without  them.  They  are 
instruments  and  means  of  grace,  however,  since,  ac- 
cording to  an  appointment  of  God,  every  one  who  re- 
ceives the  sacrament  receives  also  grace  (provided  he 
offers  no  impediment),  but  not  from  the  sacrament, 
but  from  God.  He  makes  use  of  the  illustration  that 
occurs  elsewhere  of  a  king  who  promises  to  bestow 
an  alms  on  condition  of  the  receiver  bringing  a  lead- 
en penny.  The  sacrament  can  impart  no  character 
^ritualis,  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  material 
things  can  eSect  such  a  communication  to  the  spir- 
it" (Neander,  Bistory  of  Dogmas,  Bohn's  ed.,  ii,  618). 
On  iransubstantiation  he  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Lutheran  view.  Durand  remarks:  **Jt  ap- 
pears to  be  a  reflection  on  the  divine  power  to  main- 
tain that  the  body  of  Christ  cannot  be  present  at  the 
Supper  otherwise  than  by  transubstantiation.  The 
words  of  the  institution  also  admit  the  view  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  really  contained  in  the  sacrament 
(Corpus  ChrisU  realiier  contentum  esse  in  ekmenio).  Yet 
the  decision  of  the  Church  is  contrary,  in  which  we 
are  not  allowed  to  suppose  an  error"  (Neander,  1.  c. ; 
see  also  Hagenbech,  Bisf,  of  Doctrines,  §  196) ;  Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xv,  481 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncy- 
klopddie,  iii,  895 ;  Tennemann,  Geschichie  der  Philoso- 
pkie,  Leipaic,  1811,  vol.  viii,  pt.  ii,  803  sq. ;  Oudin,  De 
Scriptor,  Eccles.  iii,  792  sq. ;  Haureau,  PhUosophie  Sco^ 
lastijue  (Paris,  1850,  ii,  411  sq.) ;  Schrockh,  Kirchet^ 
geschichte,  xxx,  398 ;  xxxiv,  191  sq. 

Durell,  David,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey in  1728,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
afterwards  fellow  of  Hertford  College,  and  then  prin- 
cipal. In  1764  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in 
1767  was  made  prebendary  of  Canterbury.  He  died 
in  1775.  He  published  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  paral- 
lel Prophecies  of  Jacob  and  Moses  relating  to  the  fvelve 
Tribes  (Oxford,  1764,  4to) :— Remarks  on  Job,  Proverbs, 
Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles  (Oxford,  1772, 4to). — 
Kippis,  Biog,  Bntannica,  v,  518. 

Diirer,  Albrecht,  a  German  painter  and  engraver, 
was  bom  in  Nuremberg  May  20, 1471.  When  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  was  placed  by  his  father  witli  Michael 
Wohlgemuth,  the  leading  painter  of  Nuremberg.  With 
him  he  remained  four  years,  after  which  ne  travelled 
through  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  studying  his 
own  art  and  the  collateral  branches.  In  1494  he  es- 
tablished himself  permanently  at  Nuremberg,  and 
shortly  after  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Hans 
Fritz,  a  distinguished  artisan.  The  union,  on  account 
of  the  shrewish  temper  of  his  wife,  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and,  it  is  thought,  even  shortened  his  life.  In 
1506  Dilrer  was  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  his  celebrated 
friend,  Wilibald  Pirkhcimer,  to  make  a  journey  to 
Venice,  Bologna,  and  other  places  of  Northern  Italj', 
where  he  was  considerably  influenced  by  the  Italian 
art,  especially  by  the  works  of  Giovanni  Bellini.  With 
his  return  to  Nuremberg  in  1507  began  the  period  of 
his  great  celebrity.  The  emperor  Maximilian  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  his  merits,  and  he,  as  well 
as  his  successor,  Charles  Y,  successively  appointed 
DUrer  court  painter,  while  many  of  the  great  cities 
contended  for  the  possession  of  his  works.  In  1518  he 
was  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  he  painted  the 
portraits  of  many  princes  and  prominent  men.  In 
1520  and  1521  he  made  a  journey  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honors.  He  was 
considerably  influenced  by  the  Dutch  art,  and  found 
fault  with  his  former  pictures  as  being  void  of  that 
simplicity  of  nature  which  now  appeared  to  him  as 
the  greatest  charm  of  art.  The  works  which  he  pro* 
duced  under  the  influence  of  this  changed  conception 
of  art  exhibit  a  refinement  ef  the  exuberant  fancy 
in  which  he  formerly  delighted,  and  the  two  pictures, 
in  particular,  which  he  produced  in  1526,  containing 
figures  of  the  siza  of  life  of  four  apostles,  are  numbered 
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among  the  greatest  works  which  Christian  art  has  ever 
produced.  DUrer  was  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the 
Reformation,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  fully  sep- 
arated from  the  Church  of  Borne.  He  died  April  6, 
1528. 

Both  as  an  engraver  and  as  a  painter  DUrer  belongs 
among  the  greatest  artists  of  all  ages.  His  works  re- 
flect the  nobility  of  his  character,  to  which  many  of 
his  eminent  contemporaries,  as  Melancthon,  Camera- 
rius,  and  Pirkheimer,  bear  testimony.  Though  a  ten- 
dency to  the  fantastic,  a  peculiarity  of  old  German  art, 
somewhat  obstructed  the  full  development  of  his  artis- 
tic power,  especially  in  his  youth,  he  surpassed  all 
artists  of  his  age  in  grandeur  of  conception.  Among 
the  best  paintings  of  Durer  belong  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  (1509),  which  in  1674  was  destroyed 
at  the  burning  of  the  palace  at  Munich ;  the  exhibition 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  together  with  many  saints  and 
blessed  (1511),  now  at  Vienna ;  Adam  and  Eve,  in  fig- 
ures of  full  size  of  life  (1507),  now  at  Madrid.  En- 
graving he  found  in  its  infancy,  and  carried  it  to  a 
perfection  never  since  surpassed.  Among  his  best 
copper-plate  engravings  belong  *'  St.  Jerome  in  his 
Cell,"  ''Melancholy,"  and  "the  Knight,  Death,  and 
Devil."  The  most  noted  of  his  wood-cuts  are  the 
"  Greater*'  and  "  Lesser  Passion,"  and  the  "  Life  of  the 
Virgin."  DUrer  also  wrote  several  works  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  w^hich  had  a  great  influence,  and  were 
translated  into  Latin  and  several  modem  languages. 
On  the  tercentenary  of  his  birth  the  comer-stone  of  a 
monument  to  Dilrer  was  laid  in  his  native  city,  Ku- 
remberg,  where  his  memory  has  always  been  held  in 
great  veneration.  The  work  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the  artist  by  Rauch. 
See  Heller,  L^btn  u.  Wtrht  A.  Daren  (Leipz.  2  vols.); 
Von  Eye,  Leben  vnd  Werke  Albrecht  Durers  (Nordlin- 
gen,  1»(>0) ;  H.  Grimm,  Albrecht  Direr  (Beriin,  186G) ; 
Durer- Album  (Nurcmb.  1857);  Durers  KupfirHiche, 
Rcuiirungen^  Jlolztchfiitte,  frnd  Zeichnungen  (Hanover, 
18G1) ;  Durers  Jlandz^lchnungen,  etc.,  in  16  pkotogrofh. 
u,  photolUkograpk.  Xachbildungen  (Vienna,  1864). 

Durham,  James,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  born  in 
West  Lothian  about  1G22,  and  was  educated  at  St.  An- 
drews. He  was  ordained  at  30,  and  was  a  popular 
preacher  and  (from  1650)  professor  of  divinity  in  Glas- 
gow. He  died  in  1658.  He  published  An  Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  Job  (Glasgow,  1640, 12mo) :— .4»  Erpo- 
silion  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  (London,  1669,  4to) : — A 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Rerelition  (Amsterd.  1660, 
4to ;  Glasgow,  1788,  4to) : — A  Commentary  on  the  53<i 
Chapter  ofJsfdah  (2  vols.  8vo) : — ErposiUon  of  the  Com- 
mandments (London,  1675,  -Ito) : — Christ  Crucified  (7th 
ed.,  Glasgow,  1769,  8vo) : — Sermons  on  the  Riches  of 
CAm<  (Berwick,  1794, 12mo).— Howie,  Scots  Worthies, 
p.  383. 

DuraianB.    See  Druses. 

Dury  (DuRiCus),  John,  an  eminent  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  1595  or  1596  at  Edinburgh.  His  fa^ 
ther  had  been  a  monk,  but,  becoming  a  Protestant,  he 
had  to  flee  to  Holland,  and  became  minister  to  the 
English  and  Scotch  at  Leyden.  Here  John  Dury 
was  educated  for  the  ministry.  He  visited  Oxford  in 
1624  for  the  sake  of  the  libraries.  In  1628  he  became 
pastor  to  the  English  factory  at  Elbing,  Prussia,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Godemann,  one  of  the 
councillors  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Godemann  sug- 
gested to  Dury  that  whoever  should  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  great  parties  into  which 
Christendom  was  divided  would  be  the  greatest  of 
peacemakers.  From  that  time  forward  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  this  object.  He  was 
invited  to  England  in  1680  through  the  influence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Rowe,  English  embassador  to  the  court  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  was  well  received,  and  his 
first  plans  were  approved  by  archbishop  Abbot,  by 
Laud  ^Ihen  bishop  of  London),  bishop  Bedell,  and  bish- 


op Hall.  In  1631  he  laid  his  plans  before  Gnstavus 
Adolphus,  who  waa  greatly  interested  in  them,  and 
gave  him  letters  patent  recommending  him  to  all  Pn>- 
testant  princes.  From  the  Lutherans  he  turned  to 
the  Calvinists,  and  visited  Hanau,  the  Palatinate,  and 
other  places.  When  Gustavus  fell  in  1632,  the  I'ro- 
testant  (and  especially  the  Lutheran)  ascendency  fell 
with  him.  But  Dury*s  cause  and  plans  gained  friends 
throughout  Europe.  In  1633  he  returned  to  England, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Laud  was  ordained  priest  Ijy 
bishop  Hall  (with  no  obligation  of  residence)  in  1634. 
i^rmed  with  letters  from  Laud  and  other  English  prel- 
ates, he  attended  the  meeting  of  Protestant  States  in 
Frankfort  (1639).  His  life  was  thenceforward  an  in- 
cessant round  of  joumeyings,  colloquies,  letters,  and 
publications;  all  futile,  so  far  as  his  great  aim  waa 
concerned.     He  died  at  Cassel  Sept.  28, 1680. 

A  summary  account  of  them  is  given  in  the  Ckri^ 
tian  Remembrancer,  January,  1855,  art.  i,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  account  of  the  chief  sources  of 
Information  as  to  Dur)':  "1.  A  brief  Relation  of  that 
which  hath  lately  been  attempted  to  procure  eccletiasiical 
Peace  among  Protestants,  published  oy  Samuel  Hartlib 
(Lond.  1640).     2.  A  summary  Account  of  Master  Jt4m 
Dury*  s  former  and  latter  Negotiations  for  the  produing 
of  true  Gospel  Peace,  with  Christian  Moderation  and 
charitable   Unity  among  the  Protestant  Churches  and 
Academies  (London,  printed  for  the  author  in  1657). 
These  two  are  identical  down  to  page  32  of  the  former, 
which  is  the  same  as  page  23  of  Uie  latter.    The  Brief 
Relation  has  three  more  pages,  containing  a  sort  of  ep- 
ilogue, which  concludes  that  portion  of  Pury's  labors. 
3.  The  unchanged  and  single-hearted  Peacemaker  (Lond. 
1650).     4.  ConstUtationum   Ireniccirum   xporiopdwtfic 
(Amst.  1664).    Of  biographies,  the  best  are :  1.  G.  Ar- 
noldus,  Historia  Johanms  Durcei,  a  university  thesis, 
delivered  under  the  presidency  of  J.  C.  Kohler,  and 
usually  quoted  as  that  of  Colerus  (Wittenberg,  1716). 
2.  C.  J.  Benzelius,  Comm.  /list,  Theol.  de  Jo.  Dvrtro. 
maxime  de  actis  ejus  Suecanis,  cum  prof.  I.  L.  Moskemi 
(Helmst.  1744).     The  proceedings  of  Dnrseus  at  Mar« 
burg  are  aaid  to  be  related  by  Schenk  in  his  TTfre  PrO' 
fessorum  Theologia  Marburgensium,  p.  207,  bnt  thi'^ 
book  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  see.     Jablon»ki 
has  recorded  his  attempts  in  Prussia  and  Poland  in  his 
Historia  Consensus  Sendomiriensis.    His  journeys  in 
the  Palatinate,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark  are  related 
in  Seelen's  Delicia  Epistolarum;  in  the  Museum  Hd- 
veticum,  and  in  the  Fasciculus  Epistolarum  Theologica- 
rum  of  Elswitch."     His  Latin  writings  include  I/y- 
pomnemata  de  Studio  Pads  Ecclesiasticm  (Amstel.  1636, 
4to) :  —  ConsuUaiio  Theol,  super  Negotio  Pacts  Ecdes. 
Promovendo  (Lond.  1636,  4to): — Cc^a  de  Pace  Erau- 
gelica  (Lond.  1657, 4to) : — Ireniconan  Tractatuum  Pro- 
dromus  (Amstelod.  1662,  8vo). 

"  Dury  unfolds  his  scheme  at  length  in  the  Dedica- 
tion of  his  Irenicorum  Tractuum  Prodromus.  In  every 
national  church  there  was  to  be  a  Collegium  Paafca- 
torkun,  constituted  of  some  theologians  and  persons  of 
high  position ;  these  colleges  were  to  confer  together 
upon  the  condition  and  means  of  union,  and  come  into 
correspondence  with  one  another.  The  main  condi- 
tions were  these :  1.  Negotium  per  dispntationem  scho- 
lasticam  nunquam  esse  agitandum.  2.  Ad  praxim  pi- 
etatis  omnia  concordiie  consilia  et  media  esse  referenda. 
8.  Per  concessa  in  libris  symbolicis  semper  esse  proce- 
dendum.  4.  Omnia  esse  subordinanda  fundamentali- 
btts  et  irrefragabilibus  Christianismi  dogmatibus,  qa« 
ipsi  Pontificii  negare  non  possint.  5.  De  Syncretis- 
mo;  i.  e.  de  nova  quadam  religionum  miscella,  non  esse 
deliberandum,  sed  de  fundamental!  concordia.  6.  Nun- 
quam agendum  de  factione  aliqua  politica  contra  Pod- 
tificios  formanda,  sed  de  Protestantium  innocentia 
manifestanda,  ut  pateat,  haereseoe  crimen  tls  nullo  jure 
a  Pontificiis  imputari.  7.  Postquam  in  fundamental!- 
bus  inter  partes  consensum  esse  apparebit,  in  reliqais 
tolerantie  innoxiae  locum  ease  dandnm.     8.  Prophe* 
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tandi  libertatcm  secundum  8.  Scripturas  regulatam  et 
quis  personalia  non  tractet  concedcndam  esse.  9.  In- 
juriarum  prsteritarnm  amnestiam  esse  faciendani,  nee 
impane  admittendum,  ut  nlli  se  novis  injuriis  lacessant. 
10.  Regiraen  Ecclcsiarum  utrique  parti  liberum  esse 
relinquendntu,  ut  illud,  prout  ex  usn  suo  utilissimum 
judlcabit  Ecclesia  quselibet,  constitnat.  The  means 
recommended  were,  the  setting  aside  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  parties  against  one  another,  the  publication  of 
books  to  recommend  the  union,  and  correspondence 
between  the  parties."  Gieseler,  Church  Hidory  (ed. 
by  Smith,  iv,  §  51).  See  also  (besides  the  works  cited 
in  the  course  of  this  article)  Mosheim,  Church  Hittory 
(New  York,  1854,  8  vols.  8vo),  iii,  860 ;  Bayle,  Diction- 
ary^ s.  V. ;  Kcid,  Westminster  Divines ;  Arnold,  Kirchen- 
und-Keizer  Jlistorie,  xvii,  xi,  §  28;  Dowding,  Life  of 
Calixtus  (Lond.  1864, 12mo). 

Dust  (usually  "I&7,  apkar'i  but  P^K,  abak',  pul- 

veruiencey  in  Exod.  ix,  9 ;  Isa.  v,  24 ;  xxix,  5 ;  Ezek. 
XX vi,  10;  Nah.  i,  8;  "powder,"  Deut.  xxxviii,  24; 
and  pn'r,  shcuh'cik^  or  impalpable  dust,  Isa.  xl,  15 ; 
pp^,  dakak\  to  triturate,  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  4 ;  6r.  ko- 
vioproQ ;  but  xooq,  dirt,  in  Mark  vi,  11 ;  Rev.  xviii, 
19).  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Judea  there  are 
vast  plains  or  deserts  of  fine  sand,  which,  when  agi- 
tated by  a  violent  wind,  makes  most  terrific  and  deso- 
lating storms.  Eastern  travellers  describe  them  par- 
ticularly, and  think  them  more  dreadful  than  storms 
at  sea.  This  affords  us  a  striking  Ulustration  of  the 
nature  and  horrors  of  the  plague,  mentioned  in  Exod. 
viii,  16, 17,  when  the  extremely  fine  and  penetrating 
dust  of  the  land  of  Egypt  was  converted  into  ynats. 
Among  the  various  fearful  punishments  denounced  in 
the  event  of  their  forsaking  Jehovah,  the  Hebrews  are 
threatened  that  the  rain  of  their  land  shall  become 
*^  powder  and  dust'*  (Deut.  xxviii,  24).  See  Storm. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  to  cast  dust  or  ashes  upon  the 
head  was  a  sign  of  mourning  (Josh,  vii,  6),  and  sitting 
in  the  dust  was  a  sign  of  extreme  affiiction  (Isa.  xlvii, 
1;  Lam.  iii,  29).  See  Griek.  The  term  "dust"  is 
often  used  figuratively,  sometimes  to  denote  the  grave 
(Job  vii,  21)  or  death  itself  (Gen.  iii,  19 ;  Psa.  xxii,  15), 
sometimes  to  express  a  numerous  people  (Num.  xxiii, 
10),  and  sometimes  a  low  or  mean  condition  (1  Sam. 
ii,  8 ;  Nah.  iii,  18).  Sec  Wemyss,  Symbol.  Diet,  s.  v. 
To  shake  or  vf'iyte  off  the  dust  of  a  place  from  one's 
feet  marks  the  renouncing  of  all  intercourse  with  it  in 
future  (Matt,  x,  14 ;  Acts  xiii,  51).  To  "  lick  the  dust" 
signifies  the  most  abject  submission  (Psa.  Ixxii,  9).  In 
almost  every  part  of  Asia  those  who  demand  justice 
against  a  criminal  throw  dust  upon  him.  Thus  Shi- 
mei  cast  dust  at  David  (2  Sam.  xvi,  13),  signifying  by 
that  action  that  David  ought  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  to  Paul ; 
when  they  seized  him  in  the  Temple  tliey  cried  out, 
**  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth,  for  it  is  not 
fit  tliat  he  should  live ;  and  as  they  ericd  out,  and  cast 
off  their  clothes,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air,  the  chief 
captain  commanded  him  to  bo  brought  into  the  castle" 
(Acts  xxii,  23).     See  Ashes. 

Dutch  Refonned  Churoh.  See  Reformed 
Church. 

Dntena,  Louis,  was  bom  at  Tours,  France,  Janu- 
ary 16, 1730.  When  he  was  about  eighteen  his  sister 
was  put  into  a  convent  by  order  of  the  archbishop  of 
Tonrs.  This  violence  so  irritated  the  young  man  that 
he  left  his  country  and  settled  in  England,  where  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
Lecame  rector  of  Elsdon,  in  Northumberland.  He  died 
in  London,  March  23, 1812.  Dntens  was  a  man  of 
varied  culture ;  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Societ}*, 
and  had  the  title  of  historiographer  to  the  king.  Be- 
sides writing  numerous  works  in  science  and  literature, 
he  edited  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  (>}i>«ra  Omnia  nuncpri- 
mum-coUecta^  etc.  (Geneva,  1769, 6  vols.  4to) ;  La  Toc- 


sin, 1769  (against  the  infidels  of  the  16th  century;  re 
printed  under  the  title.  Appeal  to  Good  Sense  (Lond. 
1777,  8vo) ;  De  V^gHse,  du  Pape,  etc.  (Geneva,  1781, 
8vo) ;  Recherches  sur  Vorig'tne  des  decouvertes  aitnbucs 
aitx  modemes  (Paris,  1766, 8vo ;  4th  edition,  1812, 8vo ; 
translated,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Discoveries 
attributed  to  the  Modems,  London,  1769,  8vo). — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog»  GhUrdle,  xv,  496. 

Dutoit,  Jean  Philippe,  also  called  Dutoit-Mem- 
brini,  was  bom  at  Moudon  (Switzerland)  in  1721.  He 
devoted  himself  at  an  early  age  to  thei  study  of  theol- 
ogy at  the  academy  in  Lausanne,  and  in  1747  became 
a  candidate  for  the  ministr}',  but  he  never  took  a  pas- 
toral charge.  In  1750  he  had  a  severe  illness,  during 
which  he  underwent  a  thorough  religious  change.  He 
was  accustomed  to  preach  extemporaneously,  and  al- 
though his  sermons  were  generally  long,  he  always  at- 
tracted large  audiences.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see,  at 
the  close  of  his  discourses,  men  who  had  lived  in  en- 
mity with  each  other  be  reconciled.  In  1754,  having 
accepted  the  appomtment  of  missionary  preacher  and 
catechist,  he  resigned  it  after  fourteen  days.  In  1759 
impaired  health  obliged  him  to  desist  from  preaching, 
and  he  caused  his  name  to  be  stricken  iVom  the  list  of 
clergymen.  He  now  devoted  himself  with  all  his  en- 
ergy to  the  study  of  the  Church  fathers,  especially  the 
Mystics.  He  himself  became  a  strong  representative 
of  Mysticism  in  the  French  Reformed  Church.  Hia 
opposition  to  Voltaire,  as  well  as  his  seclusion,  made 
him  many  enemies,  and  on  the  6tli  of  January,  17G9, 
while  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  he  was  suddenly  visited  by 
the  police,  and,  by  order  of  the  authorities,  his  papers 
and  manuscripts  were  seized  and  forwarded  to  Berne ; 
but,  as  his  books  were  found  to  be  of  a  very  innocent 
character,  nothing  came  of  the  affair.  Upon  Dutoit 
these  proceedings  made  a  lasting  impression,  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  supposed  of  so  pious 
I  a  man.  He  never  recovered  from  the  shock,  and 
died  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  friends  and  admir^ 
ers,  January  21, 1793.  Dutoit  is  highly  fiioken  of  by 
the  historians  Monnanl  and  Oliver,  and  of  late  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  his  writings  by  a  memoir  of  his 
life  and  works  by  Jules  Chavannes,  in  the  Chretien 
{vangHique,  1861,  p.  289,  869,  634.  The  most  impor- 
tant  works  of  Dutoit  are  Philbsophie  divine,  etc.,  par 
Kelcph  ben  Nathan,  8  vols.  1793;  Philoscphie  chre- 
tienne,  4  vols.  1800 ;  and  an  edition  of  the  Letters  of 
Madame  Guycn,  with  additional  reflections.  —  Herzog, 
lieal-Encykhp,  xix,  441  sq. 

Diitton,  Aaron,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  May  21, 1780.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1808,  entered  the  ministry 
1805,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Guilford,  Dec.  10,  1806.  He  resigned  June  8,  1842, 
and  a  year  after  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Iowa  by 
the  Amer.  Home  Miss.  Society.  He  accepted  a  call 
in  1843  from  the  church  in  Burlington,  and  returned 
to  prepare  for  his  removal,  but  was  taken  ill,  and  re- 
mained in  Now  Haven  until  his  death,  June,  1849. 
He  was  not  only  a  successful  minister,  but  an  efficient 
educator.  Many  of  his  pupils  were  distinguished  in 
college,  and  afterwards  became  eminent  in  the  learned 
professions.  His  publications  consist  of  some  occa- 
sional discourses. — Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  489. 

Dutton,  Matthe'w  Rice,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  June  80, 1783. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1808.  In  1810  he  was  made 
tutor  at  Yale ;  and  in  1814  became  pastor  in  Stratford, 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  until  1821,  when  he  was 
called  to  Yale  CoUego  as  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  He  entered  on  his  duties  with 
great  vigor ;  but  his  health  soon  failed,  and  he  died  in 
July,  1825. — Sprague,  AnnaU,  ii,  592. 

Dutton,  Samuel  "W.  8.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, son  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Dutton  (q.  v.),  was  bom 
at  Guilford,  Conn.,  March  14, 1814,  and  graduated  a* 
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Tale  College  in  1888  with  duUngukhed  honor.  After 
three  years  of  teachmg,  fir^t  at  Baltimore,  and  then  as 
rector  of  the  Hopkins  Gnmmar  School  at  New  HaTen, 
he  became  one  of  the  tutors  at  Yale  College,  proeecut- 
ing  at  the  same  time  his  studies  in  the  theological  de- 
partment of  the  University.  He  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  North  Church,  in  New  Haven,  in  June,  1888. 
He  has  been  widely  known  by  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  New  EngUmder^  and  by  other  occasional 
publications.  His  Concio  ad  cUrun^  preached  and  pub- 
lished in  1855,  on  '  The  relation  of  the  atonement  to 
holiness'  (the  subject  being  assigned  to  him  by  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut),  was  a  very  able 
and  timely  theological  treatise,  and  was  highly  com- 
mended by  critics  of  various  schools  and  denomina- 
tions." The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Drown  Universitv  in  1856.  Dr.  Dutton  was  a 
faithful  and  successful  pastor,  and  a  distinguished 
preacher.  For  the  New  Englander  he  wrote  about  two 
articles  a  year  from  its  commencement  to  the  year  of 
his  death.  He  died  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Jan. 
27,  1866.— rAe  Independent^  Jan.  1866 ;  CoAgregaHonal 
Quarterly,  April,  1866. 

Duty  057,  dahar%  lit.  a  vord  or  matter;  Gr. 
o^ecXctf,  to  owe).  For  *'duty  of  marriage'*  (^IS*!?, 
onah%  dwelling  together,  Exod.  xxi,  10 ;  used  in  the 
Talmud  for  connubial  right;  i.  q.  r;  o^ttXofuvri  cvvom, 
**  due  benevolence,"  1  Cor.  vii,  8),  tee  Cohabitation. 

For  '*  the  duty  of  a  husband's  brother**  (Dl^,  ifaba»\ 
Deut.  25,  6, 7,  to  marry  a  deceased  brother's  childless 
wife,  Gen,  xxxviii,  8),  see  Levibate  Law.  Sec  Eth- 
ics. 

Duveil,  Chables  Maria,  D.D.,  a  converted  Jew 
of  the  17th  century,  of  the  facts  of  whose  life  little  is 
known.  He  was  bom  at  Metz,  Lorraine.  Carefully 
educated,  his  studies  led  him  to  abandon  Judaism ; 
and,  as  the  Roman  Church  was  the  first  Christian  so- 
ciety with  which  he  was  brought  into  contact,  ho  en- 
tered its  communion  and  ministry,  and  received  the 
title  of  D.D.  While  a  Romanist  he  published  a  Com- 
meniary  on  Matthew  and  Luke,  But  his  further  studies 
led  him  to  Protestant  views,  and  he  passed  from  France 
into  England,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Stilling- 
fleet,  Tillotson,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  was  admitted  to  orders.  He  died 
about  1700.  Among  his  writings  are  JExplicatio  Liter- 
alia  Cantici  Cantieorum  (London,  1679,  8vo) : — Literal 
Exposition  oftfjke  Minor  Prophets  (London,  1680).  Soon 
after  this  publication  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  wrote 
in  I/atin  a  Comment,  in  Acta  ApoHol.j  which  was  trans- 
lated under  the  title  A  literal  Explanation  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Hfjly  Apostles  (Lond.  1685, 8vo ;  new  ed.,  edited 
by  F.  A.  Cox  for  the  Hansard  KnoUys  Society  [Lond. 
1851,  8vo]).  In  thb  commentary  Duveil  vindicates 
the  principles  and  usages  of  the  Baptists. — Duveil, 
Commentary  on  Acts,  Historieal  Introduction. 

Duvergier  or  Dnverg^r,  Jean  de  Hacraitne, 
abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  was  bom  at  Bayonnc,  France,  in 
1581.  He  studied  theology  at  Lou  vain.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Jansenius,  with  whom  he 
went  to  Bayonne  to  continue  their  studies  together 
from  1611  to  1616.  In  1609  he  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  casuist  by  his  treatment  of  the  Question 
royaie.  In  1617  he  wrote  in  defense  of  his  friend  the 
bbhop  of  Poitiers,  who  had  been  blamed  for  heading 
the  troops  sent  against  the  Protestants.  After  going 
to  Paris,  where  he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  Jansenius,  who  had  returned  to  Lou  vain, 
and  continuing  to  apply  himself  still  more  to  the 
study  of  the  fathers,  especially  of  St.  Augustine,  he 
was  called  to  England  by  Henrietta  of  France,  wife 
of  Charles  I.  He  then  conceived  the  idea  of  organ- 
izing the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  England  on  the 
plan  of  the  Galilean  Church.  This  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Jesuits,  against  whom  he  wrote  (1631), 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Petrus  Aurelius,  a  book, 


which  the  Auemlblk  GhUrak  of  the  French  clorgy 
proved  and  ordered  to  be  printed  {Petri  Aureiii  tkeo' 
logi  operajussu  et  impensis  deri  galUcani  denuo  m  In* 
cem  editoy  Parisiis,  1641 ;  new  edit.  1646).  Duveri^cf 
and  Jansenius  soon  alter  decided  to  form  a  congregja- 
tion  of  their  own.  They  attempted  to  win  over  the 
fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  had  made  some  progress  in 
that  direction,  when,  in  1635,  Duvergier  was  appointed 
spiritual  director  of  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  (q.  v.). 
H»e  the  effect  of  his  principles  was  apparent  in  the 
pure  morals  of  his  charge,  which  contrasted  stioq^lj 
with  the  general  laxity  of  the  time.  He  soon,  howev- 
er,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Richelieu  (q.  v.),  who 
had  him  arrested  and  transferred  to  Yincennes,  May 
14, 1638.  He  was  released  in  Febmaiy,  1643,  after 
Richelieu's  death.  He  continued  to  labor  as  confe^or 
and  writer  until  his  death,  Oct.  11, 1643.  Parts  of  his 
body  were  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  as 
sacred  relics.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  he 
wrote  also  Somme  desfasUes  (1626,  against  the  Jesiut 
Garasee,  who  had  accused  the  casuists  of  atheism^  and 
other  occasional  pamphlets.  See  Sainte  Benve,  Hist. 
de  Port  Royal;  Herzog,  Real-Encykkp,  iii,  577 ;  Hoelier, 
Nowo,  Biogr,  GhUralty  xv,  542. 

Dwarf  (p^,  dak,  beaten  small,  as  in  Lev.  xvi,  12), 
an  incorrect  rendering  (Lev.  xxl,  20;  SepL  tfrfka^^ 
Yulg.  UppuM)  for  a  lean  or  emaciated  person,  L  e.  by 
disease  (as  in  Gen.  xli,  8-24;  Lev.  xiti,  30).  See 
Blemish. 

DweU  (expressed  by  various  Heb.  and  Gr.  words 
often  differentiy  rendered,  e.  g.  *18|»,  aoj,  y^^  l?^? 
b^;  Ko^fiaif  oiW<u,  pivu),  aiapwui).     It  has  been 
thought,  both  firom  Scripture  and  from  profane  au- 
thors, that  the  first  abodes  of  men  were  caves  and 
clefts  in  the  rock ;  these  abound  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree in  those  countries  which  we  know  to  have  been 
the  earliest  peopled,  and  still  serve  as  ordinary  habita* 
tious.     See  Cave.     In  succeeding  ages  they  abode 
generally  in  tents,  as  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  do  to 
this  day.     The  invention  of  these  is  ascribed  to  Jabal, 
the  son  of  Lamech,  who  is  termed  **  the  father  of  such 
as  dwell  in  tents"  (Gen.  iv,  20);  though,  from  com- 
paring this  verse  with  the  17  th,  we  may  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  men  lived  in  houses  of  some  kind  before 
they  lived  in  tents.    See  Tent.    The  art  of  multiply- 
ing stories  in  a  building  is  very  ancient,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  construction  of  Noah's  ark  and  the 
tower  of  BabeL    The  houses  in  Babylon,  according  to 
Herodotus,  were  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  those 
in  Thebes,  or  Diospolis,  in  £g}'pt,  four  or  five  stories. 
Tbey  appear  to  have  been  low  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Joshua;  an  upper  story,  although  it  may 
have  existed,  is  not  mentioned  till  a  more  recent  age. 
Buckingham  states  that  the  houses  at  Mousul  "are 
mostly  constructed  of  small  unhewn  stones,  cemented 
by  mortar,  and  plastered  over  with  mud,  though  some 
are  built  of  burnt  and  unburnt  bricks."     Our  Lord 
alludes  to  houses  built  of  mud  at  the  close  of  his  ser- 
mon on  the  mount  (Matt,  vii,  26,  27),  which  were  ill 
calculated  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  impetuous  tor- 
rents that  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Palestine. 
In  India,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  thieves  to 
dig  or  break  through  these  mud  walls  while  the  un- 
suspecting inhabitants  are  asleep,  so  as  to  plunder 
them.     To  similar  depredations  our  Saviour  appears 
to  allude  when  he  exhorts  his  disciples  not  to  lay  up 
their  treasure  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal 
(Matt,  vi,  19, 20).     Job  also  seems  to  refer  to  the  same 
practice  (xxiv,  16).     In  the  holes  of  these  walls  ser- 
pents sometimes  conceal  themselves,  which  is  alluded 
to  by  the  prophet  Amos  (v,  19).    It  appears  from  Exod. 
V,  7,  that  in  Egypt  straw  ancientiy  entered  into  the 
composition  of  bricks ;  they  were  a  mixture  of  day, 
mud,  and  straw,  slightly  blended  and  kneaded  tog^h- 
er.  and  afterwards  baked  in  the  sun.     Philo,  ii^  his 
life  of  Moses,  says  that  they  used  straw  to  bind  their 
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bricks.  In  the  rem^D*  of  EgTpti&n  edlflcu,  tha  itraw 
still  preserves  ita  original  color,  and  is  ■  cloBr  proof 
that  they  irere  never  bnmt  in  atseks  <n  kilns.  Dr. 
Sichardson  found  near  the  Tnina  of  Tentrni  huts  built 
of  HQn- dried  brick  made  of  straw  sod  cUy.      See 

DWH1.I.ISO. 

God,  it  ia  isid,  "dwells  In  light,"  in  retpect  to  his 
independent  pofiseHeien  or  his  ovu  glorious  attribntea 
<I  Tim.  Ti,  IG ;  I  John  I,  7).  He  dwella  In  huven  in 
respect  to  hia  more  immediate  preience  there  (I^. 
cxxiil,  1),  He  dwells  in  his  Church  in  the  continued 
bestowal  ofliis  oidiosnces,  and  of  his  grscioas  tapport- 
ing  and  comfoiting  influences  (Pu.  iz,  11 ;  1  John  iv, 
12).  Christ  dwelt  among  men  in  his  state  of  humilia- 
tion on  earth  (Jobn  i,  14),  He  dwells  Id  our  hearts 
by  faith,  he  is  united  to  us  us  onr  head ;  his  righteoos- 
ness  is  impoted  to  us,  and  applied  to  our  consciences! 
bis  spirit  and  grace  are  flxed  in  our  hearts ;  he  loves 
and  delights  in  as  (Ephes.  lii,  17-16).  The  Holy  Spirit 
dwells  in  ns,  and  sheds  abroad  his  grsclous  influence 
(Rom.  Till  and  ix;  1  Cor.  iii,  IC;  £  Tim.  1,  U).  The 
Word  of  God  dwelU  in  us  richly,  when  it  is  carefully 
studied,  firmly  believed,  and  diligently  ptscdsed  (Pso. 
cxix,  11;  Col.  iii,  16).  Wickedness,  vengeance,  or 
Judgment  is  sold  to  dwell  in  or  upon  a  person  or  land 
when  it  long  continues  there  (Job  xi,  14 ;  jtviii,  15 ; 
Isa.  JCXJtii,  16).     See  WemysJ",  Sginbol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

DwKi.1.  DEBT  (r^tis  T?yr!i  Aeftm'hi  la-the'beth, 
mahe  deep  /or  diciOiiu;;  Sept.  /jn3iij.nr(  lavrois  I'f 
KaSiiTiv,Vuig.  deKemUfe  m  roragiitem), 


xUx, 


.and  s- 


I  refer 


tom  still 

danger  in  the  recesses  of  rocks  and  caverns.  When 
the  wandering  Arabs  have  drawn  upon  themselves  the 
resentment  of  the  more  fixed  inhabitants  at  those 
Gouixtries,  and  think  themselves  unable  to  stand 
against  them,  they  withdraw  into  the  depths  of  the 
greot  wilderness,  where  none  can  follow  them.  "Al- 
ways on  their  guard  against  tyranny,"  says  M.  Sava- 
ry,  "on  the  least  discontent  that  is  given  them,  they 
pock,  up  their  tents,  load  their  camels,  ravage  the  flat 
country,  and,  loaded  with  plunder,  plants  * 
baming  sands,  whither  none  can  pursue  ttnm,  and 
where  tliey  alone  can  dwell."     See  AaAniA. 

Dwelling  (Vni«,  iwi,    n«^,    adi^,    Ti:o, 

T'ir'a,  "31^?,  etc. ;'  MToiinjiric,  etc.).  The  dwelling- 
houses  of  Palestine  (see  generally  Hanner,  i,  lfi2  sq. ; 
Faber,  Arci-iol.  i,  865;  on  Egyptian  architecture,  Ro- 
■ellini,  Monum.  civ,  ii,  S7S  sq.)  were  usually  (Harmer, 
i,  165)  built  of  burnt  or  merely  dried  bricks,  C^]3^, 
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(NIebuhr,IV<w.  11,287;  Pococke,  SoK,  Ii,  178 ;  Taver* 
nier,  Trav.  i,  167,  SST ;  Robinson,  Ra.  ii,  681-637  ;  iii, 
6H,  580),  and  therefore  very  perishable  (Matt,  vii,  26 ; 
eomp.  Eiek.  iii,  6,  7 ;  xiii,  18  >q. ;  Tavernier,  i,  287 ; 
Wellsted,i,2e0);  bnt  fteqnently  of  stone  (Lev.  xiv,40, 
42]  comp.  Robinson's  JUi.  iii,'B16,  420,  496,  720),  and 
palacea  of  squared  sCona  (1  Kings  vii,  9 ;  Isa.  ix,  9 ; 
Joeephus,  ^n(.Tiii,S,  2;  compare  Robinson,  1,864),  or 
even  of  marble  (d^CJ,  EJI^,  comp.  1  Chron.  xxii,  2; 
JosepbuB,  j1b(,  XV,  II,  a ;  IFar,v,4,4;  of  difltirent 
building-stone,  see  the  Misbne,  B/Jia  batira,  i,  1 ;  the 
laying  the  foundation  was  an  occasion  of  ceremony 
and  festival,  Zech.  iv,  7  ;  compare  Eiia  iii,  10 ;  Job 
xxiviii,  7).  These  were  held  together  by  a  cement 
(mortar,  ;}bp,  Jei.  xtiii,  9;  see  Rosenmtlllet  in  lor.) 
of  lime  (13,  Isa.  xxvii,  9)  or  plaster  of  Paris  (gypsum, 
1''b,  Isa.  xxxiii,  12 ;  comp.  Dent  xxvii,  4  ;  Theoph. 
ZopuJ.  68  sq.),  perhaps  also  bitumen  (aepholtom,  ISH, 
compare  Gen.  xi,  8;  Faber,  i,  893  sq.).  The  exterior 
(and  probably  also  the  interior  over  the  plaster)  waa 
usually  whitawasbed  (SEfl,  novia.  Lev.  xiv,  41  sq. ; 
Eiek.  xiii,  10  sq. ;  Dan.T,'5;  Matt,  xxiii,  27;  Sirach, 
xxii,  17),  bright  wall-colors  being  used  for  roysl  resi- 
dences (Jer.  xiii,  14).  The  beams  (8  Chron.  xxsiv, 
II ;  on  C^ErS,  Ilab.  ii,  II,  see  Gesen.  Uuiaur.  p.  70C>, 
and  Delitzscb  in  loc.)  were  of  sycamore  (Isa.  ix,  9), 
sometimes  of  olive-wood,  sandal,  or  cedar  (1  Kings  vii, 
2  sq. ;  Isa.  ix,  9;  Jer.  xxii,  14).  Elegant  mansions 
were  adorned  externally  with  columns  (of  marble. 
Cant.  V,  16;  1  Kings  vii,  Ifi  sq. ;  2  Kings  xxv,  18; 
Fatier,  Ardtaot.  I,  414  sq.),  and  often  whole  porticoes 
(oblit,  oTou,  1  Kings  vii,  6;  comp.  JoscphuSjIfer,  Iv, 
4).'  See  Teuflg.  The  houses  of  the  gentry  (Nie- 
buhr,  rraD.il,298;  Shaw,  TVaa.p  162  sq.)  were  of  sev  ' 
era!  stories  (1  Kings  vii,  2  sq. ;  comp.  Acts  xx,  9;  but 
see  Korte,  Suppl.  p.  177),  generally  built  In  a  qnadran- 
glo(comp.  KBinprer,vIini>n).p.l94;  Borckhardt, TVoB. 
1,12(1),  and  enclming  (Luke  v,  19)  a  spacious  court-j'aid 
(nxr^,SSam.xvii,lB;  Neb.viii,I6;  comp.Fsth.i,  S; 
V,  1 ;  !he  implavivm  or  aii\ii.  Mutt,  xxvi,  69 ;  see  Har- 
mer, i,  177),  which,  surrounded  by  colonnades  and  gal- 
leries (Shaw,  p.  358),  paved  (Harmer,  1, 175),  and  con. 
taining  fountains  (*^  Sam,  vii,  IS ;  comp.  Joseph,  ^nt. 
xii,  4, 11 ;  Hanner,  i,  176),  baths  (3  Sam.  xi,  2),  and 
trees  (Harmer,  i,  17B),  formed  the  guest-chsmber  or 
diawing-room  for  the  reception  of  visitors  (Shaw,  Trot. 
p.  183;  Faber,*,  401;  Harmer.  i,  174;  comp.  Esth.  i, 
6  sq.),  being  often  screened  from  the  sun's  rays  by  an 
awning  (Rosenmilller,  Morg.  iii,  297).  The  flat  roof, 
covered  on  the  top  with  tiles,  earth,  or  stone, 
and  surronnded  by  a  low  parapet,  was  used 
sometimes  for  household  cr  religious  parposes, 
at  others  as  a  place  of  meeting  or  recreation. 
See  Roof.  In  connection  with  It  (2  Kingt 
xxiii,  12)  was  an  upper  room  (fljV?.  i"rfp*iov). 
which  was  used  (comp.  Klebuhr,  Trac.  i,  880, 
400;  Shaw,  p.  188  sq.)  as  a  private  chamber  (2 
Sam.  xviii,  63;  Dan.  vi,  II;  Judith  vlii,  6); 
also  as  a  spare  bedroom  (2  Kings  xxiii,  12; 
Tobft  iii,  12;  Acts  i,  13;  xx,  8),  a  sleeping 
apartment  especially  for  guests  (2  Kings  iv, 
10),  and  as  a  sick-chamber  (1  Kings  xvii,  19; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  8,  i),  or  room  for  laying  out 
a  corpse  (Acts  ix,  87,  89),  but  in  summer  re- 
sorted to  for  tWsh  air  (Judg.  iii,  20) ;  and  was 
often  furnished  with  two  modes  of  exit,  one 
leading  within  the  house,  the  other  by  a  stair- 
case directly  to  the  street.  Larger  reaidencea 
had  an  additional  front  contt  (^xn,  TpoaiiXiov, 
)rpo3i>paf ,  rvXiiv,  avXq ;  Jer.  xxxll,  2 ;  Mark 
xiv,  88;  Luke  xvi,  20;  John  xviii,  16;  Ada 
X,  17,  etc.),  which  served  as  an  anteroom  (so 
'*■  the  Rabbins  naderatand  "jilTOO,  Judg.  iii,  38( 


Me  Faber,  p.  440),  nnd  f^t^m  which,  by  means  or  ttaira 
(nVp-J,  2  Chron.  is,  11;  a  wioding  swircaw,  b^i, 
1  kinga  vi,  8),  often  flnitlied  with  cottly  wood  (2 
Chron.  ix,  11),  persona  jiuwd  to  ths  Toor  or  upper 
story.  A  door  led  from  the  fore-court  to  the  inner 
court,  and  from  the  latter  waa  the  entrance  to  the 
Eoonis  on  the  )^und  floor  of  the  house  proper.  These 
lait  irero  virioasly  decorated  vith  wiinscotini;  (1 
Kings  vii,7i  Jor.X!(ii,14;  Hag.  i,  1),  ivory  (1  Kings 
xxii,  SO;  Am.  iii,  15;  compare  Psa.  ilv,  9;  Honier, 
Odga.  iv,  72  eq. ;  Horace,  Oi.  ii,  18,  1  sq. ;  Pliny, 
nxTi,  b;  Harnier,  !,  ICS  sq. ;  ii,  171  sq. ;  Faber,  |i. 
H99  >q. ;  also  with  precious  metals  inlaid  or  plated, 
Tibull.  iil,  3, 10  j  Horace,  OJ.  ii,  18, 1  »q. ;  Cicero,  Pot- 
ad.  viiSj  comp.  1  Cor.  Iii,  12),  and  carving  (Joeepbus, 
Am.  viii,  5, 3 ;  comp.  Tavcm.  i,  168),  since  the  splen- 
dor otC^icntal  houaea  was  lavished  rather  upon  [he 
ioterior  than  tho  exterior  (I'ococke,  ikul,  i,  49);  the 
floor  was  laid  BometimpB  with  a  coating  of  gypsum,  at 
others  with  tesielated  blocks  of  variegated  marhle  (Ti- 
bull.  iii,  3,  le ;  Cicero,  Parad.  vi,  3}  or  other  kinds  of 
■tone  (Harmer,  i,  172  sq. ;  compare  Eather  i,  6).  The 
doors  (Deut.  vl,  fl).  seldom  high  in  private  houaea 
(Pror.  xvii,  19),  eomctimee  of  stone  (Burckhardt,  1. 
122),  swung  (comp.  Shaw,  TV™,  p.  185)  on  morticed 
pivots  0''S,Prov.i[i[vi,14i  In  Bocketa.nrB,!  Kings 
vU,  60i  comp.  eur(Io/inaria,Vitniv.  ii,  6),  and 
commonly  fastened  with  wooden  holts  (b^!?,  b^???), 
which  were  apened(Judg.  iil,25;  Iaa.xzii,!Si  comp. 
Banner,  i,  IStl)  by  means  of  a  key  (I?riE^),  but  only 
Axnn  the  inside  (Cant,  v, 6;  LukexU,T;  camp.  F 
p.  427).  In  the  hctter'clBss  of  houses  there  v 
door-keeper  (Joseph.  Aitl.  xvii,  6,  S)  or  female  porter 
(John:tvjii,lCaq. ;  Actsxil,13;  comp.  Plaut.nircul. 
i,  1,  76;  gppl.  2  Sam.  iv,  C),  who,  in  case  any  one 
knocked  outside  (Luke  xii,3<i;  xlii,2:>:  Actsxii.I3; 
compare  Matt,  vii,  7;  Rev.iii,20;  Thilo,  Apocryph.  p. 
218 ;  see  Decker,  CAorirfe),  1, 230),  and  gave  their  name 
(Actsxli,14;  Rev.  iii,  20;  comp.  Plata rch,<>«>.  Sac.  p. 
SI;  Lacian, (it. .4 «vi. p. is ;  Apnl.  JnR.i,p.I9  Bip.), 


opened  the  door  lo  them  (Acf,  iii,  13;  comp.Atbeu. 
xiv,6H),  (SeoStiick,-<«/i'7.tonnV.p.249;  Sagittar. 
i;e>imuMn!f(.Jcn.  1604,  ch.l6;  also  Eisner,  fltaerr.  L 
411  sq.,  in  Graevil  Ttesmrr.  vi.)  Princes,  however, 
bad  guards  at  the  palace  gates  (1  Kings  xiv,  27).  The 
windows  Oifen),  on  account  of  the  street  dnst,  gener- 
ally face  the  court-yard  (Schubert,  iii,  201),  althongh 
anciently  tills  rule  does  not  appear  lo  have  so  exten- 
sively prevailed  (Judg.v,28;  I'rov.*-ii,e);  theywere 
tioKi  by  a  hiltico  (,Jndg.  v,  2X),  The  most  interior,  or 
l»ck  rooms  of  all,  were  devoted  10  tho  special  occu- 
pancy of  the  female  members  of  the  household,  as  is 
still  universally  the  case  in  tiic  East,  under  the  name 
"harem,"Bndnomalo  darea  intrude  within  their  pre- 
cincts (Chardin,  vi,6  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Iltbr.  ii.  399  sq. ; 
Hoffmann  in  the  Hall.  Emiyclop.  ii,  1,  p.  3%  sq.}.  The 
more  diatinguished  Hebrews  early  had  sepamle  sam- 
mer  and  winter  rewdenccs  (y^S"?  '"■'?  '"^  ""r 
r^nn,  Amoa  iii,  15;  Jcr.  xsxvi,  22;  comp.  Judg.  iii, 
V>'i  see  Harmer,  i,200;  Prosp.  Alp.  fl/«i.vi^sijjrf.  i.6; 
Xiebuhr,  Trap,  ii,  394).  The  latter  were  wanned  (of 
which  they  had  the  more  need,  as  glass  windows  are 
unknown  in  the  East)  bj-  means  of  a  Rre-pot  (rx.  Jer. 
jTTdivi,  S2),  wliiih  is  merely  a  vessel  of  liumt  clay 
{Nicbuhr,  Deschr.  p.  56)  placed  in  a  round  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  over  which,  when  the  fire  is  burnt 
down,  the  inmates  place  a  four-cornered  fVame,  sod 
nest  a  carpet  over  this,  and  then  gather  around  to  en- 
joy iJie  waimth  (Tavernier,  i,  276 ;  Kiebohr.  Trar.  i, 
154;  ii,394).  The  fiirniture  of  the  rooms  (2  Kings  iv, 
10)  consisted  of  a  sofa  or  couch  (JT^'S,  compare  Eiek. 
xxiii,41 ;  C"^?,  Amos  vi,  4;  compare  Josephus,  Jaf. 
XV,  9,  S),  which  luxury  was  often  adorned  Eorgeously 
(Amoa  vi,  4 ;  Cant.  vii.  K\  and  fumiahed  with  pillows 
(Ezck.  xiii,  10) ;  and  beeidea  this,  only  chairs  (XS3).a 
table  ('nVi:;),  and  lanterns  or  lamp-etanda  (2  Kinp 
iv,  10).  ScB  all  the  above  parts  and  articles  in  their 
alphabetical  order.  Compare  Hdcbe. 
The  haueJfpnas  described  in  Lev.  xiv,  33-67  waa 
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a  corrosion  of  the  saltpetre  foond  in  the  lime  nsed  as 
mortar  and  the  limestone  used  for  building  (see  Mi- 
chaelis,  Afos.  Eecht,  iv,  264  sq. ;  Misbna,  Negaim^  xii), 
and  is  still  common  in  -walls  in  Egypt  (Volner,  Tran, 
i,  55). — Winer,  i,  466.     See  Leprosy. 

D-wight,  Holden,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Thompson,  Conn., 
Aug.  28, 1810,  was  conveited  in  1828,  studied  in  Dad- 
ley  Academy,  Mass.,  in  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at 
Wilbraham,  and  graduated  in  the  Wesleyan  Universi- 
ty at  Middletown  in  1835.  After  this  ho  taught  in 
academies  of  the  South  and  in  Louisiana  CoIIc^i^e,  and 
was  some  time  agent  for  Macon  Female  College,  Ga., 
tintLl  1841,  when  he  removed  to  Norwalk,  0.,  and  was 
principal  of  the  seminary  there,  and  of  the  Baldwin 
Institute  at  Berea  till  his  death  in  1847.  Mr.  Dwight 
was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  generous  feeling,  a 
thorough  classical  and  general  scholar,  and  an  emi- 
nently successful  teacher.  As  a  preacher  he  was  dig- 
nified, forcible,  and  convincing. — Minutes  of  Confer^ 
enceSj  iv,  159. 

Dwight,  Louis,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Stockbridgo,  Mass.,  March  25, 1793,  and  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1813.  He  studied  theolog}' 
at  Andover,  but,  fearing  that  his  feeble  health  would 
unfit  him  for  the  pastorate,  he  accepted  in  1819  an 
agency  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  In  1823  he 
became  agent  of  the  American  Education  Society.  In 
1824,  his  health  failing  seriously,  he  undertook  a  long 
journey  on  horseback,  and  combined  with  this  pursuit 
of  health  a  mission  of  mercy  in  supplying  Bibles  to 
prisoners  in  the  various  jails.  He  visited  for  this 
purpose  the  prisons  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  as  far  south  as  South  Carolina. 
On  his  return  to  Boston  in  1825,  his  reports  of  his  mis- 
sion gavo  rise  to  the  American  Prison  Discipline  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary,  in  which 
service  he  remained  for  thirty  years,  lor  years  he 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  insane  poor  at  South  Bos- 
ton. He  died  July  12, 1854 ;  and  the  epitaph  on  his 
tomb  sums  up  his  labors  in  the  phrases  "a  benefactor 
of  man ;  a  Ariend  to  the  prboner ;  a  reformer  of  pris- 
ons ;  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.'* — Sprague,  A  im.  ii,  669. 

Dwight,  Sereno  Ed'w^ards,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Congregational  minister,  was  bom  at  Greenfield,  Conn., 
May  18, 1786.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1803, 
and  in  1806  was  chosen  tutor,  in  which  post  he  con- 
tinued until  1810,  when,  having  completed  his  law 
studies,  he  entered  upon  practice  at  the  bar.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  October,  1816,  and  was  elected 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate.  On  Sept.  3, 
1817,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  Paik-street  Church, 
Boston,  where  he  remained  until  his  resignation,  April 
10, 1826.  In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  Hamilton  College,  and  entered  upon  the  ofiice  in 
August,  and  resigned  in  1835.  In  1838  he  moved  to 
New  York.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  30,  1850. 
Dr.  Dwight  published  'Memoirs  of  Dcmd  Brninard 
(1822)  '.—An  Address  on  the  Greek  devolution  (1824)  :— 
The  Death  of  Christ :  the  Substance  of  several  Sermons 
delivered  at  Park-street  Church  (1826)  :—The  Lfe  of 
President  Edwards^  accompanving  a  new  edition  of 
Edwards's  works  (1830):  — TAe  Hebrew  Wife  (1836); 
and  a  few  occasional  sermons.  His  discourses  were 
published  in  a  volume  with  memoir  in  1851  by  W.  T. 
Dwight. — Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  609. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  grandson  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  the  elder,  was  bom  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  May  14, 1752,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  at  a  very  early  age  in  1769.  Two  years  after 
his  graduation  he  was  elected  a  tutor  in  his  college, 
and  held  the  ofiice  during  six  years.  Near  the  end 
of  his  tutorship  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon 
joined  the  army  of  the  Revolution  as  a  chaplain  to 
General  Parsons's  brigade.    After  a  year  spent  in  this 


service,  he  was  called  home  by  the  news  of  his  futhcr*8 
death  in  1778,  to  take  care  of  his  mother  and  the  fam- 
ily, being  the  eldest  child  of  thirteen.  Relinquishing 
his  part  of  the  family  property,  he  taught  school  and 
preached  for  his  own  family's  support.  So  highly  was 
he  thought  of  by  his  fellow-citizens  that  they  called 
him  into  public  life,  solicited  him  to  give  himself  per- 
manently to  politics,  and  promised  to  secure  for  him  a 
place  in  the  Continental  Congress.  But  he  preferred 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and,  after  several  flattering  calls 
which  he  declined,  accepted  one  from  tbc  pari.<^h  of 
Greenfield,  in  Connecticut,  to  become  their  pastor. 
Here  he  spent  twelve  years,  from  November,  1783,  on- 
ward. As  his  salary  was  inadequate  to  the  expenses 
which  his  family  and  his  hospitality  obliged  him  to  in- 
cur, he  established  an  academy,  the  oversight  of  which 
he  took  upon  himself,  which  was  distinguished  for  the 
advanced  and  thorough  training  of  its  scholars,  and  in 
which  upwards  of  a  thousand  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  came  under  his  instruction.  Ilis  reputation  as 
an  instructor  and  as  a  preacher  led  the  corporation  of 
Yale  College  in  1795  to  elect  him  to  the  presidency  of 
that  institution,  which  had  lately  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  President  Stiles. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Greenfield  that  his 
two  poems,  one  on  the  "  Conquest  of  Canaan"  by  Josh- 
ua, an  epic  in  rhj-me,  the  other  entitled  '*  Greenfield 
Hill,"  and  describing  the  scener^'and  the  events  of  the 
neighboring  country,  were  given  to  the  world.  These 
poetical  work? ,  which  are  not  without  glow  and  fire, 
are  now  forgotten ;  but  some  of  the  versions  of  the 
Psalms  which  he  inserted  in  a  revision  of  Dr.  Watts 's 
Psalms,  with  hymns  annexed,  published  by  direction 
of  the  General  Association  of  the  state  in  1800,  have 
stood  their  ground,  and  probably  will  never  go  out  of 
use ;  we  refer  especially  to  those  whose  first  lines  are, 
"I  love  thy  kingdom.  Lord"  (Psa.  cxxxvii),  and 
"  Shall  man,  0  God  of  life  and  light"  (Psa.  Ixxxviii). 

The  state  of  Yale  College  at  his  accession  to  the 
presidency  was  far  from  being  satisfactory,  but  his 
vigor,  ability,  and  wisdom  ere  long  infused  into  it  a 
new  life.  With  great  wisdom,  he  selected  young  men 
for  the  several  professional  chaiss.  He  himself  preach- 
ed, and  with  very  great  acceptance,  in  the  college 
chapel;  he  instructed  in  morals,  mental  philosophy, 
natural  theolog}',  and  the  evidences  of  revelation  ;  and 
the  religious  interests  of  the  students  found  in  him  a 
director  and  a  guide.  Soon  after  he  came  to  Y'ale 
College  he  found  that  many  students  were  tainted 
with  infidelity.  He  was  among  the  first,  and  one  of 
the  very  ablest  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith  in  this 
country-,  and  by  his  preaching,  as  by  his  sermons  on 
*^The  nature  and  danger  of  infidel  philosophy"  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  he  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  driven 
infidelity  from  the  college.  On  the  whole,  his  admin- 
istration of  the  college  was  a  very  successful  one.  To 
him  more  than  to  any  other  man  Yale  College  is  in- 
debted for  its  highly  respectable  position  among  the 
seats  of  learning  in  this  country. 

President  Dwight's  death  (1817),  when  he  was  not 
quite  sixty-five,  was  occasioned  by  a  cancer  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  He  had  a  commanding  person,  a  noble 
voice,  great  pathos,  an  ardent  temper,  an  excellent 
judgment,  and  sincere  piety.  His  conversational  pow- 
ers were  of  the  highest  order.  His  style  in  his  extem- 
pore addresses  and  in  his  written  discourses  was  fervid 
and  eloquent,  but  somewhat  too  rhetorical.  He  en- 
tered with  great  interest  into  the  politics  of  the  day, 
as  an  adherent  of  the  principles  of  Washington  and  of 
the  Federal  party.  His  theology  was  Calvinism  as 
modified  by  the  two  Edwardses,  his  grandfather  and 
uncle.  In  his  youth  he  preached  it  with  warmth,  but 
as  he  advanced  in  years  he  laid  little  stress  on  any 
doctrines  except  those  in  which  all  evangelical  Chris- 
tians were  agreed.  His  life  was  full  of  acts  of  hospi- 
tality and  benevolence,  and  his  sympathies  were  of 
the  tendercst  sort.     During  a  great  part  of  his  life  his 
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vres  were  too  weak  to  be  used,  and  his  works  were 
principally  written  by  an  amanuensis.  His  principal 
works  published  under  his  name,  besides  those  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  were  Tkeohgy  explained 
and  defended  (Middletown,  Conn.,  1818,  5  rob. ;  and 
in  a  multitude  of  editions  afterwards  in  4  vols.,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England) : — TravelMmNew 
England  and  New  York  (New  Haven,  1821,  4  vols., 
which  contained  the  record  of  journeys  on  horseback 
undertaken  for  his  health  during  vacations),  and  Ser- 
mons of  an  occasional  character  (New  Haven,  1828). 
See  Life  prefixed  to  his  Theology,  and  Dr.  Spragne*s 
life  of  him  in  Sparks's  American  Biographf,  vol.  xiv, 
or  new  series,  vol.  iv. 

D wight,  William  T.,  D.D.,  a  Congregationalist 
minister,  was  a  son  of  President  Dwight,  and  was  bom 
at  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn.,  in  1795.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1813,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship  in  a  class  of  many  able  scholars.  From 
1817  to  1819  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  then 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  practiced  law  until 
1831.  In  that  year  he  was  awakened  under  a  lecture 
of  Dr.  Skinner,  and,  abandoning  the  law,  he  was  li- 
censed by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  Yorlc,  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Third  Church  in  Portland,  Maine. 
His  ministr}'  of  above  thirty  years  was  eminently*  suc- 
cessful. He  was  an  overseer  of  Bowdoin  College  and 
president  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  In  1852 
he  was  president  of  the  Albany  Convention  of  Congre- 
gational churches.  ''As  a  preacher  he  is  entitled  to 
a  foremost  rank  among  American  divines  for  sound 
and  varied  learning,  clear  and  polished  <licUon,  grace- 
ful and  effective  delivery,  and  eminent  success.*'  He 
died  at  Andover  Oct.  22, 1865.  He  published  a  Life 
of  Sereno  E.  Dvoight^  with  a  Sdection  from  hit  IHs- 
courses  (1851). 

Dye  (D'lK,  adam\  in  the  phrase  **  rams'  skins  dged 
rtd,'^  Exod.  xxv,  xxvi,  xxxv,  ete.,  to  he  ^'■ruddg,^^ 
Lam.  iv,  7,  or  ''  rej,"  Nah.  ii,  3 ;  Isa.  i,  8 ;  Prov.  xxiii, 

81 ;  Y^'^^  chamets^j  brilUant  in  color  as  wine-stained 
garments,  Isa.  Ixiii,  1).  The  art  of  dyeing  is  undoubt- 
edly of  great  antiquity,  and  is,  perhaps,  nearly  coeval 
with  that  of  weaving.  The  Egyptians  particularly 
excelled  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  dyed  stuffs ;  and 
from  them  the  Hebrews,  while  dwelling  among  them, 
learned  the  art  of  dyeing.  This  is  evident  from  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  sacerdotal  robes 
which  were  manufactured  in  the  desert  (Exod.  xxvi, 
1 ;  xxviii,  5-8).  The  skill  of  the  Egyptian  linen-man- 
ufacturers in  employing  the  metallic  oxides  and  acids, 
or  mordants,  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  ocular  proof. 
The  various  processes  of  dyeing  and  printings  or  im- 
parting the  pattern,  by  blocks  (the  origin  of  calico 
printing),  are  exbibiteid  in  Rossellini's  plates  in  all 
their  minute  details;  and  even  the  printing-blocks 
engraved  with  phonetic  letters,  and  with  the  dye  upon 
them,  may  bo  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  Pliny's 
testimony  is  interesting  as  illustrating,  though  not 
wanted  to  corroborate  the  fact.  "They  dye  cloth," 
he  says,  "in  an  extraordinaiy  manner.  It  appears 
quite  white  before  it  is  dipped ;  they  then  imbue  it 
with  drugs  (mordants),  which  do  not  alter  its  appear- 
ance, but  which  absorb  and  retein  a  new  and  perma- 
nent color,  varied  according  to  the  application  of  the 
drug."  This*  b  the  modem  process.  Experimentel 
investigation  and  chemical  analysis  have  shown  dem- 
onstratively that  in  the  dyes  which  the  linen  and  cot- 
ton mnnufnrturers  employed  to  produce  certain  results 
of  which  the  relics  are  extant,  they  must  have  em- 
ployed acetates  of  alum  and  of  iron,  and  vegetable  and 
mineral  dyes,  l)oth  substantive  and  adjective,  as  they 
are  termed  by  the  modem  dyers.  It  is  as  easy  as  in- 
v^idious  to  ascribe  these  applications  to  accident  rather 
than  to  chemistry.  Evidences  drawn  from  all  the 
other  arta  and  trades  prove  that  the  Egyptians  were 
good  chemists.     The  long  stripes  of  linen  which  the 


Hebrews  worked  in  the  desert  for  the  tabernacle  wers 
separately  blue,  scarlet,  and  white  (Exod.  xxvi.  1). 
The  last  was  probably  the  effect  of  bleaching ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  colors  and  cloth  so  dyed  have  been  fonnd, 
as  well  as  the  yellow,  to  evince  chemical  knowledge. 
It  appears  that  the  linen-printers  and  dyers  used  the 
cartiamut  tindorinSf  which  grows  in  Egypt,  for  red, 
woad  for  blue,  and  the  reseda  btteola,  also  a  native  of 
Egypt,  for  yellow.  Now  none  of  these  operations 
could  have  been  effected  without  a  practical  chemical 
knowledge.  The  system  of  bleaching  now  practised 
in'tliis  oountiy,  but  recently  introduced,  has  been  nsed 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  and  doubtless, 
therefore,  in  ancient  Egypt,  via.  by  immersion  in  oxy- 
genated muriate  of  lime,  after  subjection  to  the  action 
of  steam  or  boiling  water.  The  three  other  color?, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  are  a4jective  colors,  i.  e.  fugi- 
tive without  the  use  of  mordants.  They  could  not  be 
fixed,  as  we  find  them  fixed,  without  their  proper  mor- 
dante,  namely,  oxides  of  tin,  arsenic,  and  iron.  Oc- 
casionally the  muslin,  beautifully  dyed  and  patterned, 
was  interwoven  with  silver  and  gold  thread,  some 
specimens  of  which  can  be  traced  up  to  the  early  pe- 
riod of  Thothmes  I,  and  even  of  Osirtasen.  Indeed, 
the  richly-painted  walls  and  palaces,  as  well  as  the  an- 
matehed  gilding,  as  fresh  as  when  first  laid  on,  show 
a  perfect  familiarity  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
not  with  mineral  and  vegetable  colors  only,  but  the 
perfect  nse  of  the  metallic  oxides  in  their  composition. 

The  colors  of  the  Egyptians  were  principally  blue, 
red,  green,  black,  yellow,  and  white.  The  red  was  an 
earthy  bole ;  the  yellow  an  iron  ochre ;  the  green  was 
a  mixture  of  a  little  ochre  with  a  pulverulent  glass, 
made  by  vitrefying  the  oxides  of  copper  and  iron  with 
sand  and  soda ;  the  blue  was  a  glass  of  like  composi- 
tion with  the  ochreons  addition ;  the  black  was  bone 
or  ivory  black,  and  the  white  was  a  very  pure  chalk. 
They  were  mixed  with  water,  and  apparentiy  a  little 
gum,  to  render  them  tenacious  and  adhesive.  With 
the  Egyptians,  the  fsvorite  combination  of  color  was 
red,  blue,  and  green ;  when  black  was  introduced,  yel- 
low was  added  to  harmonize  with  it ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner they  sought  for  every  hue  ite  congenial  companion. 
They  also  guarded  against  the  fidse  efiect  of  two  col- 
ors in  juxtaposition,  as  of  red  and  blue,  by  placing  be- 
tween them  a  narrow  line  of  white  or  yellow.  They 
had  few  mixed  colors,  though  purple,  pink,  orsnge, 
and  brown  are  met  with,  and  frequentiy  on  papyri. 
The  blue,  which  is  very  brilliant,  consiste  of  fine  par- 
ticles of  blue  glass,  and  may  be  considered  equivalent 
to  our  smalt ;  it  seems  to  be  the  same  that  Vitruvius 
describes,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  first  made 
at  Alexandria;  and  it  also  agrees  with  the  artificial 
kyanus  of  Theophrastus,  invented  in  Egypt,  which  he 
says  was  laid  on  thicker  than  the  native  (or  lajus  la- 
zuli). The  thickness  of  the  blue  on  the  ceilings  in 
Belzoni's  tomb  confirms  his  remark.  The  green  is 
also  a  glass  in  powder,  mixed  with  particles  of  color- 
less glass,  to  which  it  owes  ite  brightness  (Wilkinson, 
Anc,  Eg.,  abridgm.,  ii,  292). 

The  following  statementa  are  from  Winer,  i,  SCI 
There  are  many  kinds  of  hues,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  fashionable  or  known 
among  the  Hebrews ;  besides  white  (*|2^)  and  black 
C^H'CJ  or  Din),  there  were :  1,  principally  red  (Cn», 
brownish-rod),  crimson  C^? 'CJ,  i'^13'^3),  purple  or  viokt- 
red  Ci'JS^N!),  orofi^  or  vermilion  (^rr);  2,  next 
green  (p"j;;*) ;  3,  pale  yeUow  (p'^jS'^^) ;  4,  asure  or  hra- 
cinthine  (purplish)  blue  (T^b^P) ;  5,  hroum  or  fox-col- 
ored (p*^*-:^).  Many  of  these  are  no  doubt  properiy,  or 
at  least  originally,  the  designation  of  the  coloring  ma* 
terials.  See  Crimson;  Vermilion;  Purple.  It  is 
evident  that  each  of  these  principal  colors  had  a  spe- 
cial significance  among  the  Israelites,  according  to 
which  it  would  be  selected  whenever  there  was  an  op- 
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tion  ;  and  it  could  not  bnt  be  that  some  colon  would 
be  preferred  to  others,  e.  g.  white  garments  as  the 
clothing  of  the  respectable  (as  among  us  black  is  the 
clerical  color),  but  dignitaries  were  arrayed  in:  purple 
(Judg.  viii,  26 ;  Esth.  viii,  15 ;  Dan.  v,  7, 16,  29 ;  comp. 
Cant,  vii,  6),  which  hue  was  probably  so  appropriated 
on  account  of  its  costliness  (comp.  the  purple  sails  of 
the   Syrian  ships,  £zek.  xxvii,  7).     See  Apparel. 
Bright,  dazzling  colors  (]^^^f|!)  further  indicated,  as 
might  natarally  be  supposed,  hilarity  and  Joy  (2  Sam. 
I,  24 ;  comp.  Jer.  iv,  30),  while  dark  (black)  and  dull 
hues  were  expressive  of  grief  and  dejection  (Mai.  iii, 
14;  Zech.  vi,  2,  6 ;  comp.  Plutarch,  Perid.  38;  Mish- 
na,  Middoth,  v,  3 ;  Apulei  Metam,  il.  p.  40  Bip. ;  see 
generally  Gdtze,  De  vet^/ummgrar,  tuu,  Helmst.  1726). 
Youth  and  age  also  constituted  a  distinction  in  this 
respect.     White,  moreover,  was  assumed  as  the  color 
of  whatever  form  came  from  heaven  (as  being  that  of 
the  purest  light) ;  hence  angels  were  clad  in  glittering 
white  robes  (Mark  xvi,  5 ;  John  xx,  12,  etc.).     The 
symbolical  use  of  colors  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
prophetic  visions.     In  Rev.  vi,  2  sq.,  the  rider  upon 
the  wkUe  horse  is  emblematical  of  one  bringing  pros- 
perity like  victorious  champions,  the  red  horse  signi- 
fies bloodshed,  the  black  denotes  the  distress  of  dearth 
and  scarcity,  the  pale  one  (x^Mpog)  death.     So  when 
(Rev.  xii,  3)  the  great  dragon  (Satan)  is  depicted  redj 
it  appears  altogether  congruous  with  the  character  of  the 
originator  of  death  and  of  every  ruin  (Isa.  i,  18 ;  comp. 
ver.  18 ;  see  B&hr,  Sytnbol,  i,  335  sq. ;  also  Rev.  xvii, 
8).     More  difficult  of  interpretation  are  the  colored 
steeds  of  Zech.  i,  8 ;  vi,  2  sq.,  which  passages  certain- 
ly served  as  a  model  to  the  revelator.     In  matters  of 
worship  (Krause,  De  colore  «ancto,  Viterb.  1707),  color- 
symbols  take  a  wider  range  (Creuzer,  Symbol,  i,  125 
sq.).     The  priests  in  general  wore  tckUe  vestments,  to 
indicate  the  purity  of  the  divine  Being  whom  they 
served.     When  idols  were  painted  with  vermillion 
(Wisd.  xiil,  14 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  14;  see  Plutarch,  QfUBtt, 


Rom,  98),  this  color  was  not  only  selected  for  its  bril- 
liancy, but  as  that  with  which  even  the  Romans,  in 
early  times,  decorated  their  triumphant  warriors  (Plin. 
xxxiii,  36).  Hence  purple  robes  were  used  for  robing 
the  statues  of  the  gods  (Jer.  x,  9 ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  i, 
126 ;  ii,  858).  In  the  Israelitish  cultns  the  four  prin- 
cipal colors  occur :  dark  (or  purplish)  blue,  purple-red, 
crimson,  and  white  (the  three  essential  colors,  white, 
blue,  and  red,  also  occur  in  Rev.  xviii,  16) ;  they  ap- 
pear connectedly  in  the  decorations  (tapestry  and  veils) 
of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxv,  4;  xxvi,  1,  31,  86; 
XXXV,  6  sq. ;  xxxvi,  8  sq.),  and  in  the  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments (Exod.  xxviii,  5  sq.,  15 ;  xxxix,  1).  Moreover, 
scarlet  and  deep  blue  cloths  are  prescribed  for  the 
transportation  of  the  sacred  furniture  (Num.  iv),  and 
scarlet  wool  for  certain  purificatory  purposes  (Lev. 
xiv,  4,  6,  51  sq. ;  Num.  xix,  6) ;  and  the  tassels  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  covering,  which  had  a  religious 
significance,  were  to  be  made  of  dark  blue  materials 
(Num.  XV,  38).  Perhaps  these  four  colors  were  se- 
lected not  merely  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  cost- 
liness (God  demands  the  best  that  man  has),  but  with 
reference  to  their  special  mystical  import,  which  in  the 
last  instance  (the  ritual  of  purification)  is  more  evi- 
dent. Philo  {Opp,  i,  536 ;  ii,  148)  and  Josephus  (Ant. 
iii,  7,  7)  too  have  already  an  explanation  of  the  four 
sacred  colors  (comp.  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1844,  ii,  815  sq.). 
See  Friederich,  Symbol,  d.  mot.  StiJftthuUe  (Leipz.  1841). 
Comp.  Color. 

Dyed  attire  stands  in  our  version  of  Ezek.  xxiii, 
15,  as  a  translation  of  D*^b!|^;p  (tebtdim'j  usually  re-, 
garded  as  from  !)^Id,  to  dip,  and  so  to  dye  with  colors ; 
but  Gesenius  prefers  the  derivation  from  an  Ethiopic 
verb  signifying  to  wind  or  wrap  around,  dnd  so  giving 
the  sense  of),  head-bands  or  tiaras.  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  combine  both  significations  (riapai  liairrai,  titp 
rtB  tinetao).     See  Paint. 

Dysentery.    See  Fluj^ 
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